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Hydrogra*  T  T  YDROGRAPHICAL  Charts  or  Maps,  more 
phical  Jf  JL  ufually  called  fea-charts,  are  projections  of  fome 
II  part  of  the  fea,  or  coad,  for  the  ufe  of  navigation.  In 
.  y  romel.  are  ^own  all  the  rhumbs  or  points  of  the 

compafs,  the  meridians,  parallels,  &c.  with  the  coafts, 
capes,  iflands,  rocks,  (hoals,  (hallows,  &c.  in  their  pro¬ 
per  places  and  proportions. 

HYDROGRAPHY,  the  art  of  meafuring  and 
defcribing  the  fea,  rivers^  canals,  lakes,  &c, — With 
regard  to  the  fea,  it  gives  an  account  of  its  tides, 
counter-tides,  foundings,  bays,  gulfs,  creeks,  &c. ;  as 
alfo  of  the  rocks,  (helves,  fands,  (hallows,  promonto¬ 
ries,  harbours  j  the  diftance  and  bearing  of  one  port 
from  another  j  with  every  thing  that  is  remarkable, 
whether  out  at  fea  or  on  the  coad. 

HYDROLEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

HYDROMANCY,  a  method  of  divination  by  wa¬ 
ter,  praClifed  by  the  ancients.  See  Divination,  N°  7. 

HYDROMEL,  honey  diluted  in  nearly  an  equal 
weight  of  water.  When  this  liquor  has  not  fermented, 
it  is  called  jimple  hydromel ;  and  when  it  has  under¬ 
gone  the  fpirituous  fermentation,  it  is  called  the  vinous 
hydromel  or  mead. 

Honey,  like  all  faccharine  fubdances,  vegetable  or 
animal,  is  fufceptible  of  fermentation  in  general,  and 
particularly  of  the  fpirituous  fermentation.  To  in¬ 
duce  this  fermentation,  nothing  is  neceffary  but  to  di¬ 
lute  it  fufficiently  in  water,  and  to  leave  this  liquor 
expofed  to  a  convenient  degree  of  heat.  To  make 
good  vinous  hydromel  or  mead,  the  whited,  pured, 
and  bed  tailed  honey  mud  be  chofen  j  and  this  mud 
be  put  into  a  kettle  urith  more  than  its  weight  of  wa¬ 
ter  :  a  part  of  this  liquor  mud  be  evaporated  by  boil- 
ing,  and  the  liquor  fcummed,  till  its  confidence  is 
fuch  that  a  frelh  egg  (hall  be  fupported  upon  its  fur- 
face  without  finking  more  than  half  its  thicknefs  into 
the  liquor  j  then  the  liquor  is  to  be  drained  and  pour¬ 
ed  through  a  funnel  into  a  barrel :  this  barrel,  which 
ought  to  be  nearly  full,  mud  be  expofed  to  a  heat  as 
equable  as  is  poflible,  from  20  to  27  or  28  degrees  of 
Mr  Reaumur’s  thermometer,  taking  care  that  the 
bung-hole  be  (lightly  covered,  but  not  clofed.  TAe 
phenomena  of  the  fpirituous  fermentation  will  appear 
in  this  liquor,  and  will  fubfid  during  tv/ o  or  three 
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months,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat ;  after  which  Hydromel 
they  will  diminiffi  and  ceafe.  During  this  fermenta-  II 
tion,  the  barrel  mud  be  filled  up  occafionally  with  , 
more  of  the  fame  kind  of  liquor  of  honey,  fome  of 
which  ought  to  be  kept  apart  on  purpofe  to  replace 
the  liquor  which  flows  out  of  the  barrel  in  froth. 

When  the  fermentation  ceafes,  and  the  liquor  has  be¬ 
come  very  vinous,  the  barrel  is  then  to  be  put  in  a 
cellar  and  well  clofed.  A  year  afterwards  the  mead 
will  be  fit  to  be  put  into  bottles. 

The  vinous  hydromel  or  mead  is  an  agreeable  kind 
of  wine  :  neverthelefs  it  retains  long  a  tade  of  honey, 
which  is  unpleafing  to  fome  perfons;  but  this  tade  it  is 
faid  to  lofe  entirely  by  being  kept  a  very  long  time. 

The  fpirituous  fermentation  of  honey,  as  alfo  that 
of  fugar,  and  of  the  mod  of.  vinous  liquors,  when  it  is 
very  faccharine,  is  generally  effe&ed  with  more  difficul¬ 
ty,  requires  more  heat,  and  continues  longer,  than  that 
of  ordinary  wines  made  from  the  juice  of  grapes ;  and 
thefe  vinous  liquors  always  preferve  a  faccharine  tade, 
which  (hows  that  a  part  only  of  them  is  become  fpiri¬ 
tuous. 

HYDROMETER,  an  inflrument  to  meafure  the 
gravity,  denlity,  &c.  of  water  and  other  fluids.  For 
an  account  of  different  hydrometers,  fee  Hydrody¬ 
namics. 

HYDROMPHALUS,  in  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
a  tumor  in  the  navel,  ariiing  from  a  colledlion  of  wa¬ 
ter. 

HYDROPHANES,  or  Oculus  Mundi,  a  kind 
of  precious  done,  which- becomes  tranfparent  in  w'ater, 
much  edeemed  by  the  ancients. 

HYDROPHOBIA,  an  averfion  or  dread  ofwu, 
a  terrible  fymptom  of  the  rabies  canina ;  and  .w**cn 
likewife  been  found  to  take  place  in  viol**-"  fJrTvr 
tions  of  the  flomach  and  in  hyfleric  eel  1 

/7hydrophylacx>’  a.  word  ledrby3Xhr 

and  fome  others  wjj^^vewntten  in  ie  am  y  > 
pynrcf,  refervoirs  of  water  which  he 

nlaces^in  th*  Alps  and  ot^er  mountains  ^or 

of  river,  which  run  through  the  feveral  lower  countries. 

X1»A  he  makes  to  be  one  of  the  great  ufes  of  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  economy  of  the  univerfe. 

HYDROPHYLLAX,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  tetrandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

HYDROPHYLLUM,  Water-leaf,  a  genus  of 
A  plants 
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plants  belonging  to  the  pcntandria  clad,  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is 
doubtful.  See  Botany  Index . 

HYDROPS,  in  Medicine ,  the  fame  with  Dropsy. 

HYDROSCOPE,  an  indrument  anciently  ufed  for 
meafuring  time. 

The  hydrofeope  was  a  kind  of  water-clock,  confid¬ 
ing  of  a  cylindrical  tube,  conical  at  bottom  the  cy¬ 
linder  was  graduated,  or  marked  out  with  divifions,  to 
which  the  top  of  the  water  becoming  fuccefirvely  con¬ 
tiguous,  as  it  trickled  out  at  the  vertex  of  the  cone, 
pointed  out  the  hour. 

HYDROSTATICS,  is  that  branch  of  phyfics 
which  treats  of  the  weight,  prefifure,  and  equilibrium  of 
fluids.  See  Hydrodynamics. 

HYDROTHORAX,  a  colleaion  of  water  in  the 
bread.  See  Medicine  Index . 

HYDRUNTUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  noble 
and  commodious  port  of  Calabria,  from  which  there 
was  a  fhorter  paffage  to  Apollonia  (Pliny).  Famous 
for  its  antiquity,  and  for  the  fidelity  and  bravery  of  its 
inhabitants.  Now  Otranto,  a  city  of  Naples,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  19.  15.  N. 
Lat.  40.  12. 

HYEMANTESj  in  the  primitive  church,  offen¬ 
ders  who  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  enormities,  that  they 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  porch  of  the  churches 
with  the  other  penitents,  but  were  obliged  to  dand 
without,  expofed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the  wea¬ 
ther. 


HYGET  A,  in  Mythology,  Sec  Health. 
HYGIEINE,  'r ytun  (formed  of  vy^,  “  found, 
healthy”),  that  branch  of  medicine  which  eonfiders 
health,  and  difeovers  proper  means  and  remedies,  with 
their  ufu,  in  the  prefervation  of  that  date. 

The  objects  of  this  branch  of  medicine  arc,  the  non¬ 
naturals.  See  Diet,  Exercise,  &c.  _ 

FIygieine,  more  largely  taken,  is  divided  into  three 
parts*,  prophylaftice,  which  forefees  and  prevents  dil- 
eafes  j  fynteritice,  employed  in  prefsrving  health*,  and 
analeptice,  whofe  office  is  to  cure  difeafes,  and  redore 


health. 

HYGROMETER,  an  indrument  for  meafuring 
the  degrees  of  drynefs  or  moidure  of  the  atmofphere, 
in  like  manner  as  the  barometer  and  thermometer  mea- 
fure  its  different  degrees  of  gravity  or  warmth.  . 

Though  every  fubdance  which  fwells  in  moid,  and 
di rinks  in  dry  weather,  is  capable  of  becoming  an  hy¬ 
grometer  }  yet  this  kind  of  indrument  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  as  yet  arrived  at  fuch  a  degree  of  perfection  as  the 
barometers  and  thermometers.  There  are  three  gene- 
rai  ‘-hiciplcs  on  which  hygrometers  have  been  con- 
*Wdea,  T  The  lengthening  and  lliortening  of  drings 

three  kinds  *  ?lv  moidure,  or  their  twiding  and  untwid- 

three  kinds,  ing  by  the  fame.  -  T’he  fwelling  and  Ihrlnkiug  of 

fokd  fubftances  by  mo.,  .  .  d  f5 .  and,  S.  By 

the  mcreafe  or  decreafe  of  the  ;  ht  of  particular  bo- 
dies  whofe  nature  is  to  abforb  the  0f  t}ie  at_ 

mofphere. 

I  On  the  fird  of  thefe  principles  Mr  Srae..ion  con. 
druCted  an  hygrometer  greatly  fuperior  to  any  thavV,a(J 
appeared  before*,  and  of  which  the  following  account 
is  given  in  the  6ad  volume  of  the,  Philofopliical  Tranf- 


Hygrome- 
ters  of 


Smeaton  s. 


actions. 

6i  Having  fome  years  ago  attempted  to  make  an  ac- 
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curate  and  fenfible  hygrometer  by  means  of  a  hempen  Hygrome- 
cord  of  a  confiderable  length,  I  quickly  found,  that ,  ter^ 
though  it  was  more  than  fufficiently  fufceptible  of  eve¬ 
ry  change  in  the  humidity  of  the  atmofphere,  yet  the 
cord  was  upon  the  whole  in  a  continual  date  of  length¬ 
ening.  Though  this  change  was  the  greated  at  fird, 
yet  it  did  not  appear  probable  that  any  given  time 
would  bring  it  to  a  certainty  5  and  furthermore,  it 
feemed,  that  as  the  cord  gre\^  more  determinate  in 
mean  length,  the  alteration  by  certain  differences  of 
moidure  grew  lefs.  Now,  as  on  confidering  wood, 
catgut,  paper,  &c.  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  like¬ 
lihood  of  finding  any  fubdance  fufficiently  fenfible  of 
differences  of  moidure  that  would  be  unalterable  under 
the  fame  degrees  thereof  5  this  led  me  to  confider  of  a 
condrudlion  which  w'ould  readily  admit  of  an  adjuft- 
ment  '>  fo  that,  though  the  cord  whereby  the  indru¬ 
ment  is  actuated  may  be  variable  in  itfelf,  both  as  to 
abfolute  length,  and  difference  of  length  under  given 
degrees  of  moidure,  yet  that,  on  fuppofition  of  a  ma¬ 
terial  departure  from  its  original  feale,  it  might  be 
readily  redored  thereto*,  and,  in  confequence,  that  any 
number  of  hygrometers,  fimilarly  condruCted,  might, 
like  thermometers,  be  capable  of  fpeaking  the  fame 
language. 

“  The  two  points  of  heat  the  more  readily  deter¬ 
minable  in  a  thermometer,  are  the  points  of  freezing 
and  boiling  water.  In  like  manner,  to  condrud  hy¬ 
grometers  which  fliall  be  capable  of  agreement,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  edabliih  two  different  degrees  of  a  moidure 
which  dial!  be  as  fixed  in  themfelves,  and  to  which  we 
can  have  recourfe  as  readily  and  as  often  as  podiblc. 

“  One  point  is  given  by  making  the  fubdance  per- 
fedly  wet,  which  feems  fufficiedtly  determinable  ;  the 
other  is  that  of  perfed  dry,  which  I  do  not  apprehend 
to  be  attainable  with  the  fame  preclfion.  A  readinefs- 
to  imbibe  wet,  fo  that  the  fubdance  may  be  foon  and 
fully  faturated,  and  alfo  a  facility  of  parting  with  its 
moidure  on  being  expofed  to  the  fire  to  dry,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  neither  immerfion,  r.or  a  moderate 
expofition  to  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  (hall  injure  its 
texture,  are  properties  requifite  to  the  fird  mover  of 
fuch  an  hygrometer,  that  in  a  manner  exclude  all  fub¬ 
ftances  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  befides  hempen  and 
flaxen  threads  and  cords,  or  fubftances  compounded  of 

them.  4  o 

“  Upon  thefe  ideas,  in  the  year  1758,  I  condruetcd 
two  hygrometers  as  nearly  alike  as  podiblc,  in  order 
that  1  might  have  the  means  of  examining  their  agree¬ 
ment  or  difagreement  on  fimilar  or  diffimilar  treatment. 

The  interval  or  fcalc  between  dry  and  wet  I  divided 
into  100  equal  parts,  which  I  call  the  degrees  of  this 
hygrometer.  The  point  of  o  denotes  perfedl  dry  *,  and 
the  numbers  incrcafe  with  the  degrees  of  moidure  to 
100,  which  denotes  perfedl  wet. 

“  On  comparing  them  for  fome  time,  when  hung 
up  together  in  a  paffage  or  daircafe,  where  they  would 
be  very  little  affecled  by  fire,  and  where  they  would 
be  expofed  to  as  free  an  air  as  poffible  in  the  infide  of 
the  houfe,  I  found  that  they  were  generally  within  one 
degree,  and  very  rarely  di  fibred  two  degrees *,  but  as 
thefe  eomparifons  neceflarily  took  up  feme  time,  and 
WtrC  frequently  interrupted  by  long  avocations  from 
home,  was  fome  years  before  I  could  form  a  tolerable 
judgment  them.  One  thing  I  foon  obferved,  not 

altogether 
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altogether  to  my  liking,  which  was,  that  the  flaxen 
cords  made  ufe  of  feemed  to  make  fo  much  rcfiflance 
to  the  entry  of  fmall  degrees  of  moilture  (fuch  as  is 
commonly  experienced  within  doors  in  the  fituation 
above  mentioned),  that  all  the  changes  were  comprifed 
within  the  firfl  30°  of  the  fcale  ;  but  yet,  on  expofing 
them  to  the  warm  fleam  of  a  wafh-houfe,  the  index 
quickly  mounted  to  100.  I  was  therefore  defirous  of 
impregnating  the  cords  with  fomething  of  a  faline  na¬ 
ture,  which  fhould  difpofe  them  more  forcibly  to  at- 
tra£l  moifture;  in  order  that  the  index  might,  with  the 
ordinary  changes  of  the  moiflure  in  the  atmofphere,  tra¬ 
vel  over  a  greater  part  of  the  fcale  of  ioo.  Plow  to  do 
this  in  a  regular  and  fised  quantity,  was  the  fubjedl  of 
many  experiments  and  feveral  years  interrupted  inquiry. 
At  laft  I  tried  the  one  hereafter  deferibed,  which  feemed 
to  anfwer  my  intention  in  a  great  meafure;  and  though 
upon  the  whole  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  ever 
this  inftrument  will  be  made  capable  of  fuch  an  accu¬ 
rate  agreement  as  the  mercurial  thermometers  are,  yet 
if  we  can  reduce  all  the  di (agreements  of  an  hygrome¬ 
ter  within  T~th  part  of  the  whole  fcale,  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  of  ufe  in  fome  philofophical  inquiries,  in  lieu 
of  inftruments  which  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to 
any  common  fcale  at  all. 

“  Fig.  1.  and  2.  ABC  is  an  orthographic  delinea- 
cclxxvi.  tion  of  the  whole  inftrument  feen  in  front  in  its  true 
cclxxvii.  proportion.  DE  is  that  of  the  profile,  or  inftru- 
£g.  1.  and  2.  ment  feen  edgewife.  FG  in  both  reprefents  a  flaxen 
cord  about  35  inches  long,  fufpended  by  a  turning  peg 
F,  and  attached  to  a  loop  of  brafs  wire  at  A,  which 
goes  down  into  the  box  cover  H,  and  defends  the  in¬ 
dex,  &c.  from  injury ;  and  by  a  glafs  expofes  the  fcale 
to  view. 

“  Fig.  3.  (hows  the  inftrument  to  a  larger  fcale,  the 
upright  part  being  (hortened,  and  the  box-cover  re¬ 
moved  ;  in  which  the  fame  letters  reprefent  the  fame 
parts  as  in  the  preceding  figures ;  GI  are  two  loops 
or  long  links  of  brafs  wire,  which  lay  hold  of  the  in¬ 
dex  KL,  moveable  upon  a  fmall  ftud  or  centre  K.  The 
cord  FG  is  kept  moderately  drained  by  a  weight 
M  of  about  half  a  pound  avoirdupois. — It  is  obvious, 
that,  as  the  cord  lengthens  and  fliortens,  the  extreme 
end  of  the  index  rifes  and  falls,  and  fucceflively  paffes 
over  N  2  the  fcale  difpofed  in  the  arch  of  a  circle,  and 
containing  100  equal  divifions.  This  fcale  is  attached 
to  the  brafs  Aiding  ruler  OP,  which  moves  upon  the 
diredling  piece  RR,  fixed  by  ferews  to  the  board,  which 
makes  the  frame  or  bafe  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  fcale 
and  ruler  NQP  is  retained  in  any  place  nearer  to  or 
further  from  the  centre  K,  as  may  be  required  by  the 
ferew  S. 

“  Fig.  4.  reprefents  in  profile  the  Aiding  piece  and 
ftud  I  (fig.  3.),  which  traverfes  upon  that  part  of  the 
index  next  the  centre  K  ;  and  which  can,  by  the  two 
ferews  of  the  ftud,  be  retained  upon  any  part  of  the 
index  that  is  made  parallel  ;  and  which  is  done  for 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  centre,  for  that  purpofe. 
Ihe  ftud  is  filed  to  the  edges,  like  the  fulcrum  of  a 
leale-beam  j  one  being  formed  on  the  under  fide,  the 
other  on  the  upper,  and  as  near  as  may  be  to  one 
another.  A  hook  formed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
wire-loops  Cl,  retains  the  index,  by  the  lowermoft 
edge  of  the  ftud ,  while  the  weight  M  hangs  by  a  fmall 
hook  upon  the  upper  edge :  by  thefe  means  the  index 
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is  kept  fteady  and  the  cords  drained  by  the  weight, 
with  very  little  fridlion  or  burthen  upon  the  central 
ftud  K. 

“  Fig.  5.  is  a  parallelogram  of  plate-brafs,  to  keep' 
out  dull,  which  is  attached  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
box-cover  H  \  and  ferves  to  (hut  the  part  of  the  box- 
cover  necefiarily  cut  away,  to  give  leave  for  the  wire 
GI  to  traverfe  with  the  Aiding  ftud  nearer  to  or  fur* 
ther  from  the  centre  of  the  index  K  \  and  where,  in 
fig.  5.  a  is  a  hole  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  for  the 
wire  GI  to  pafs  through  in  the  rifing  and  falling  of  the 
index  freely  without  touching  \  b  is  a  flit  of  a  leflfer 
fize,  fufficient  to  pafs  the  wire,  and  admit  the  cover  to 
come  off  without  deranging  the  cord  or  index  •,  cc  are 
two  fmall  ferews  applied  to  two  flits,  by  which  the 
plate  Aides  lengthwife,  in  order  to  adapt  the  hole  c 
to  the  wire  GI,  at  any  place  of  the  ftud  I  upon  the 
index  KL. 

“  I.  In  this  conftru&ion,  the  index  KL  being  12 
inches  long,  4  inches  from  the  extreme  end  are  filed  fo 
narrow  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  feen  by  the  eye, 
that  any  part  of  thefe  four  inches  lying  over  the  divi¬ 
fions  of  the  fcale,  becomes  an  index  thereto.  The  fcale 
itfelf  Aides  four  inches,  fo  as  to  be  brought  under  any 
part  of  the  four  inches  of  the  index  attenuated  as  above 
mentioned. 

“  2.  The  pofition  of  the  directing  piece  RR  is  fo 
determinedas  to  be  parallel  to  aright  line  drawn  through 
O  upon  the  fcale,  and  the  centre  K  of  the  index  \  con- 
fequently,  as  the  attenuated  part  of  the  index  forms  a 
part  of  a  radius  or  right  line  from  the  fame  centre,  it 
follows,  that  whenever  the  index  points  to  o  upon  the 
fcale,  though  the  fcale  is  moved  nearer  to  or  further 
from  the  centre  of  the  index,  yet  it  produces  no  change 
in  the  place  to  which  the  index  points. 

“  When  the  divided  arch  of  the  fcale  is  at  10  inches 
from  the  centre  (that  is,  at  its  mean  diftance)  ;  then 
the  centre  of  the  arch  and  the  centre  of  the  index  are 
coincident.  At  other  diftances,  the  extremes  of  which 
are  eight  or  twelve  inches,  the  centre  of  the  divifions, 
and  the  centre  of  the  index  pointing  thereto,  not  be¬ 
ing  coincident,  the  index  cannot  move  over  the  fpaces 
geometrically  proportionable  to  one  another  in  all  fi¬ 
xations  of  the  fcale  \  yet  the  whole  fcale  not  excecd- 
ing  30°  of  a  circle,  it  will  be  found  on  computation, 
that  the  error  can  never  be  fo  great  as  x^th  part  of  the 
fcale,  or  i°  of  the  hygrometer  ;  which  in  this  inftru¬ 
ment  being  confidered  as  indivifible,  the  mechanical 
error  will  not  be  fenfible. 

“  The  cord  here  made  ufe  of  is  flax,  and  between 
xoth  and  ^-th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  5  which  can  be 
readily  ascertained  by  meafuring  a  number  of  turns 
made  round  a  pencil  or  fmall  flick.  It  is  a  fort  of  cord 
ufed  in  London  for  making  nets,  and  is  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  kind  called  by  net- makers  Jiaxen  three-threads 
laid .  A  competent  quantity  of  this  cord  was  boiled 
in  one  pound  avoirdupois  of  water,  in  which  was  put 
two  pennyweights  troy  of  common  fait  \  the  whole 
was  reduced  by  boiling  to  fix  ounces  avoirdupois, 
which  was  done  in  about  hall  an  hour.  As  this  afeer- 
tains  a  given  ftrength  of  the  brine,  on  taking  out  the 
cord,  it  may  be  luppofed  that  every  fibre  of  the  cord 
is  equally  impregnated  with  fait.  The  cord  b ing 
dried,  it  will  be  proper  to  ftretch  it ;  which  may  be 
done  fo  as  to  prevent  it  from  untwifting,  by  tying 
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Hyprome-  three  or  four  yards  to  two  nails  againfl  a  wall,  in  an 

i  l^r'  horizontal  pofition,  and  hanging  a  weight  of  a  pound 
or  two  to  the  middle,  fo  as  to  make  it  form  an  obtufe 
angle.  This  done  for  a  week  or  more  in  a  room,  will 
lay  the  fibres  of  the  cord  clofe  together,  and  prevent 
its  firetching  fo  fall  after  being  applied  to  the  inflru- 
xnent  as  it  would  otherwife  be  apt  to  do. 

<fi  The  hygrometer  is  to  be  adjufled  in  the  following 
manner.  The  box-cover  being  taken  off  to  prevent  its 
being  fpoiled  by  the  fire,  and  chooflng  a  day  natu¬ 
rally  dry,  fet  the  inflrument  nearly  upright,  about  a 
yard  from  a  moderate  fire  ,  fo  that  the  cord  may  be¬ 
come  dry,  and  the  inflrument  warm,  but  not  fo  near 
as  would  fpoil  the  fined:  linen  by  too  much  heat,  and 
yet  fully  evaporate  the  moiflure  ;  there  let  the  inflru¬ 
ment  flay  till  the  index  is  got  as  low  as  it  will  go ; 
now  and  then  flroaking  the  cord  betwixt  the  thumb 
and  finger  downwards,  in  order  to  lay  the  fibres  there¬ 
of  clofe  together  \  and  thereby  caufing  it  to  lengthen 
as  much  as  poffible.  When  the  index  is  thus  become 
Aationiry,  which  will  generally  happen  in  about  an 
hour,  more  or  lefs  as  the  air  is  naturally  more  or  lefs 
dry,  by  means  of  the  peg  at  top  raife  or  deprefs  the 
index,  till  it  lies  over  the  point  o.  This  done,  remove 
the  inflrument  from  the  fire  \  and  having  ready  fome 
warm  water  in  a  tea-cup,  take  a  middling  camel’s  hair 
pencil,  and  dipping  it  in  the  water,  gently  anoint  the 
cord  till  it  will  drink  up  no  more,  and  till  the  index 
becomes  flationary  and  water  will  have  no  more  effeCt 
upon  it,  which  will  alfo  generally  happen  in  about  an 
hour.  If  in  this  flate  the  index  lies  over  the  degree 
marked  ioo,  all  is  right :  if  not,  flack  the  ferew  S, 
and  flide  the  fcale  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  centre, 
till  the  point  ico  comes  under  the  index,  and  then  the 
inflrument  is  adjufled  for  ufe  :  but  if  the  compafs  of 
the  flide  is  not  fufficient  to  effeCt  this,  as  may  proba¬ 
bly  happen  on  the  firfl  adjuflment,  flack  the  proper 
ferews,  and  move  the  Aiding  Aud  I  nearer  to  or  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  centre  of  the  index,  according  as  the 
angle  formed  by  the  index  between  the  two  points  of 
dry  or  wet  happens  to  be  too  fmall  or  too  large  for 
the  fcale.” 

Coventry’s.  On  this  principle,  a  Ample  hygrometer  has  been 
made  by  Mr  Coventry  of  Southwark,  London.  It  is 
not  upon  the  moA  accurate  conflru&ion,  yet  will  aft 

Fig.  6 .  very  fenfibly  in  the  common  changes  of  the  air.  Fig.  6. 

reprefents  the  hygrometer  as  applied  to  a  wall  or  board. 
A  is  a  Aring  of  whip-cord,  catgut,  &c.  of  any  length 
at  pleafure  :  it  is  fufpended  on  a  bracket  B,  and  kept 
extended  by  a  weight  at  the  bottom  C.  DD  is  a  Aip 
of  wood,  which  with  the  bracket  is  fixed  perpendicu¬ 
larly  to  a  wall  or  fide  of  a  room.  It  has  a  Araight 
line  E  drawn  down  in  the  middle  of  the  board,  fer- 
ving  to  point  out  the  divifions  upon  the  edges  of  the 
two  thin  circular  cards  F  and  G.  At  the  centre  of 
the  bottom  of  each  of  thefe  cards  is  glued  a  piece  of 
cork,  through  which  the  Aring  A  is  drawn  :  Thefe 
cork  pieces  ferve  to  preferve  the  horizontal  pofition  of 
the  cards.  The  upper  card  F  is  divided  into  10  equal 
parts  or  divifions,  and  the  under  card  G  into  ioo  equal 
parts  5  the  Aring  A  being  meafured  into  io  equal 
parts,  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion  H  to  the  furface 
of  the  lower  card  I.  The  card  F  is  hung  at  the  firA 
part,  froiji  H,  and  the  card  G  at  the  ioth  part  from 
the  fame  point :  confequently,  from  the  twilling  and 
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un twilling  of  the  Aring  A  by  the  different  changes  of  Hygrome- 
the  air,  the  lower  card  G,  from  the  mechanical  prin-  ter* 
ciples  of  motion,  will  deferibe  io  revolutions  for  one  S~'V~J 
of  the  upper  card  F  \  or  when  the  lower  card  G  has 
made  one  revolution,  the  upper  card  F  will  have  de- 
feribed  but  the  loth  part,  or  one  of  its  divifions. 

From  whence  it  appears,  that  by  the  afiiAance  of  the 
upper  card  F,  an  index  is  thereby  obtained  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  revolutions  the  lower  card  G  performs,  which 
are  reckoned  by  the  line  E  on  the  Aip  of  wood. 

Example.  It  muA  firA  be  obferved  what  divifion  of 
the  card  F  the  line  is  againA,  fuppofe  3  \  and  alfo 
what  divifion  of  the  lower  card  G  is  cut  by  the  fame 
line,  fuppofe  10  :  it  then  appears,  that  the  Aate  of  the 
hygrometer  is  thus,  3  degrees  and  10  hundredths  of 
another.  If  the  whole  10  divifions  of  the  card  have 
palfed  the  line  E,  the  lower  card  G  will  have  revolved 
10  times,  or  10  hundred  parts,  equal  to  1000  j  the  ac¬ 
curacy  to  which  the  principle  of  this  Ample  contrivance 
anfwers.  Before  ufe,  the  hygrometer  fliould  be  adjuA- 
ed ;  to  do  which,  the  cards  F  and  G  are  firA  fet  to  the 
line  E  at  the  o  of  each,  or  commencement  of  the  gradua¬ 
tions  :  whatever  direction  the  cards  afterwards  take,  it 
muA  evidently  be  from  the  change  to  greater  moiflure 
or  drynefs  in  the  air  \  and  they  will  accordingly  point 
it  out. 

On  this  principle,  but  with  a  degree  of  ingenuity  Sauffure’* 
and  pains  perhaps  never  before  employed,  an  hygrome¬ 
ter  has  been  conflru&ed  by  M.  de  Sauffure,  profeflor 
of  pbilofophy  at  Geneva.  In  his  Effbis  fur  PHygro- 
metrie ,  in  4to,  1783,  is  an  important  detail  on  the  fub- 
je£l  of  hygrometry ;  from  which  the  following  deferip- 
tion  of  his  hygrometer  is  taken.  The  author  found  by 
repeated  experiments,  that  the  difference  between  the 
greateA  extenfion  and  contraction  of  a  hair,  properly 
prepared,  and  having  a  weight  of  about  three  grains  fuf¬ 
pended  to  it,  is  nearly  of  its  whole  length  5  that  is, 

3-J,  or  3y  lines  in  a  foot.  This  circumAance  fuggeAed 
the  idea  of  a  new  hygrometer  *.  and,  in  order  to  render 
thofe  fmall  variations  perceptible  and  ufeful,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  apparatus  was  conAruCled. 

Fig.  7.  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  whole  inArument,  Fig.  7- 
with  the  hair  and  other  appendages  complete.  The 
lower  extremity  of  the  hair  ab  is  held  by  the  chaps 
of  the  ferew  pincers  b.  Thefe  pincers  are  reprefented 
afide  at  B  :  by  a  ferew  at  its  end,  it  faAens  into  the  nut 
of  the  bottom  plate  C.  This  nut  of  the  plate  turns  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  piece  that  fupports  it,  and  ferves  to 
raife  or  deprefs  the  pincers  B  at  pleafure. 

The  upper  extremity  a  of  the  hair  is  held  by  the 
under  chaps  of  the  double  pincers  a ,  reprefented  afide 
at  A.  Thefe  pincers  fafien  the  hair  below,  and  above 
fafien  a  very  fine  narrow  Aip  of  filver,  carefully  an¬ 
nealed,  which  rolls  round  the  arbor  or  cylinder  d ',  a  fe- 
parate  figure  of  which  is  fliown  at  DF.  This  arbor, 
which  carries  the  needle  or  index  ee ,  or  E  in  the  fepa- 
rate  figure,  is  cut  into  the  lhape  of  a  ferew  ;  and  the 
intervals  of  the  threads  of  this  ferew  have  their  bafes 
flat,  and  are  cut  fquarely  fo  as  to  receive  the  flip  of 
filver  that  is  fafiened  to  the  pincers  a ,  and  joined  in  this 
manner  with  the  hair.  M.  Sauffure  obferves,  that  hair 
alone  fixed  immediately  to  the  arbor  w'ould  not  do  5  for  it 
curled  upon  it,  and  acquired  a  Aiffnefsthat  the  counter- 
poife  was  not  able  to  furmount.  The  arbor  was  cut  in 
a  ferew  form,  in  order  that  the  flip  of  filver  in  wind- 
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Hy^rome-  mg  upon  it  {hould  not  increafe  the  diameter  of  the 
ter*  arbor,  and  never  take  a  fituation  too  oblique  and  vari- 
able.  The  flip  is  fixed  to  the  arbor  by  a  fmall  pin  F. 
The  other  extremity  of  the  arbor  D  is  fhaped  like  a 
pulley,  flat  at  the  bottom  fo  as  to  receive  a  fine  fupple 
filken  ftring,  to  which  is  fufpended  the  counterpoife 
g  in  the  large  figure,  and  G  in  the  fide  one.  This 
counterpoife  is  applied  to  diflend  the  hair  ;  and  afts  in 
a  contrary  direftion  to  that  of  the  hair,  and  the  move- 
able  pincers  to  which  the  hair  is  fixed.  If  then  the 
hair  fhould  be  loaded  with  the  weight  of  four  grains, 
the  counterpoife  mud  weigh  four  grains  more  than  the 
pincers.  The  arbor  at  one  end  paffes  through  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  dial,  and  turns  therein,  in  a  very  fine  hole, 
on  a  pivot  made  very  cylindrical  and  well  poliflied  :  at 
the  other  end  is  alfo  a  fimilar  pivot,  which  turns  in  a 
hole  made  in  the  end  of  the  arm  h  of  the  cock  h  ?, 
HI.  This  cock  is  fixed  behind  the  dial  by  means  of 
the  ferew  I. 

The  dial  h  e  e  k,  divided  into  360  degrees,  is  fupport- 
ed  by  two  arms  /  /;  thefe  are  foldered  to  twfo  tubes, 
which  inclofe  the  cylindrical  cclumns  m  m  tn  m.  The 
fetdng  ferews  n?i  move  upon  thefe  tubes,  and  ferve 
thereby  to  fix  the  dial  and  arbor  to  any  height  requi¬ 
red.  The  two  columns  which  fupport  the  dial  are 
firmly  faflened  to  the  cafe  of  the  hygrometer,  which 
reft  upon  the  four  ferews  0000;  by  the  aftiftance  of 
thefe  ferews,  the  inftrument  is  aajufted,  and  placed  in 
a  vertical  fituation. 

The  fquare  column  />/>,  which  refts  upon  the  bafe  of 
the  hygrometer,  carries  a  box  q ,  to  which  is  fixed  a 
kind  of  port-crayon  r,  the  aperture  of  which  is  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  counterpoife  g.  When  the  hy¬ 
grometer  is  to  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another  \  to 
prevent  a  derangement  of  the  inftruments  from  the  of- 
cillations  of  the  counterpoife,  the  box  q  and  the  port¬ 
crayon  r  niuft  be  raifed  up  fo  as  the  counterpoife  may 
fall  into  and  be  fixed  in  it,  by  tightening  the  fcrewr  s 
and  the  box  and  counterpoife  together  by  the  ferew  /. 
When  the  hygrometer  is  intended  for  ufe,  the  coun¬ 
terpoife  muft  be  difengaged  by  lowering  the  box,  as 
may  be  conceived  from  the  figure. 

Laftly,  at  the  top  of  the  inftrument  is  a  curved  piece 
of  metal  x,  y ,  25,  which  is  faftened  to  the  three  columns 
juft  deferibed  and  keeps  them  together.  It  has  a 
fquare  hole  at  y ,  which  ferves  to  hang  up  the  hygrome¬ 
ter  by  when  required. 

The  variations  of  which  this  hygrometer  is  capable, 
are  (all  things  befides  equal)  as  much  greater  as  the 
arbor  round  which  the  flip  of  filver  winds  is  than  a 
finaller  diameter,  and  as  the  inftrument  is  capable  of 
receiving  a  longer  hair.  M.  Sauflure  has  had  hygro¬ 
meters  made  with  hairs  14  inches  long,  but  he  finds 
one  foot  fufheient.  The  arbor  is  three-fourths  of  a 
line  in  diameter  at  the  bafe  between  the  threads  of 
the  ferew  or  the  part  on  which  the  flip  winds.  The 
variations,  when  a  hair  properly  prepared  is  applied  to 
it,  are  more  than  an  entire  circumference,  the  index, 
deferibing  about  400  degrees  in  moving  from  extreme 
drynefs  to  extreme  humidity.  M.  Sauflure  mentions 
an  inconvenience  attending  this  hygrometer,  viz.  its 
not  returning  to  the  fame  point  when  moved  from  one 
place  to  another  \  becaufe  the  weight  of  three  grains 
that  keeps  the  filver  flip  extended,  cannot  play  fo  ex- 
a$:ly  as  to  aft  always  with  the  fame  precifion  again/!  the 
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arbor  round  which  it  wdnds.  But  this  weight  cannot  Hygtmne- 

be  fenfibly  increafed  without  ftill  greater  inconvenien-  ,  ^r’  , 

ces  :  he  therefore  obferves,  that  this  hygrometer  is  well 

calculated  for  a  fixed  fituation  in  an  obfervatory,  and 

for  various  hygromctrical  experiments  ;  fince,  inftcad 

of  the  hair,  there  may  be  fubftituted  any  other  fub- 

ftance  of  which  a  trial  may  be  wanted  }  and  it  may  be 

kept  extended  by  a  counterpoife  more  or  lefs  heavy  as 

they  may  require  :  but  the  inftrument  will  not  admit 

of  being  moved,  nor  ferve  even  for  experiments  which 

may  fubjeft  it  to  agitation. 

To  obviate  the  objeftion  above  mentioned,  M.  Sauf-  Portable 
fure  has  contrived  another  apparatus  more  portable 
and  convenient,  and  which,  if  not  fo  extenfive  in  its  va- Sauflure.* 
nations,  is  in  faft  very  firm,  and  not  in  the  leaf!  liable 
to  be  deranged  by  carriage  and  agitation.  Fig.  8.  is  a  Fig.  8. 
reprefen tation  of  this  hygrometer,  which  he  calls  the 
portable  hygrometer ,  in  diftinftion  from  the  preceding, 
which  he  calls  the  great  hygrometer  or  the  hygrometer 
with  the  arbor .  The  material  part  of  this  inftrument 
is  its  index  ab  ce ;  an  horizontal  view  of  which,  and 
the  arm  that  carries  it,  is  feen  in  the  feparate  figure 
GBDEF.  This  index  carries  in  its  centre  D  a  thin 
tube  hollow  throughout,  and  projefts  out  on  each  fide 
of  the  needle.  The  axis  which  pafl.es  through  it,  and 
round  which  the  index  turns,  is  made  thin  in  the 
middle  of  its  length  and  thick  at  the  ends  \  fo  that 
the  cylindrical  tube  which  it  paffes  through  touches  it 
only  at  twro  points,  and  afts  upon  it  only  at  its  extre¬ 
mities. 

The  part  dc  DE  of  the  index  ferves  to  point  out" 
and  mark  on  the  dial  the  degrees  of  moifture  and  dry¬ 
nefs  'y  the  oppofite  part  db  DB  ferves  to  fix  both  the 
hair  and  counterpoife.  This  part  which  terminates  in 
a  portion  of  a  circle,  and  is  about  a  line  in  thicknefs, 
is  cut  on  its  edge  in  a  double  vertical  groove,  which 
makes  this  part  fimilar  to  the  fegment  of  a  pulley  with 
a  double  neck.  Thefe  two  grooves,  which  are  portions 
of  a  circle  of  two  lines  radius,  and  have  the  fame  cen¬ 
tre  wdth  that  of  the  index  </,  ferve  in  one  of  them  to 
contain  the  hair,  and  in  the  other  the  filk,  to  the  end  of 
which  the  counterpoife  is  fufpended.  The  fame  index 
carries  vertically  above  and  below  its  centre  two  fmall 
fcrew'-pincers,  fituated  oppofite  to  the  two  grooves  :  that 
above  at  a,  oppofite  to  the  hindmoft  groove,  ferves  to 
fix  to  the  filk  to  which  the  counterpoife  is  fufpended  5 
and  that  below  at  b ,  oppofite  to  the  hithermoft  groove, 
ferves  to  hold  one  of  the  ends  of  the  hair.  Each  of * 
thefe  grooves  has  its  partitions  cut,  as  feen  in  the  fec- 
tlon  B,  and  its  bottom  made  flat  in  order  that  the  hair 
and  filk  may  have  the  greateft  freedom  poflible.  The 
axis  of  the  needle  DD  goes  through  the  arm  gfG F, 
and  it  is  fixed  to  this  arm  by  the  tightening  ferew  f 
All  the  parts  of  the  index  {hould  be  in  perfeft  equili¬ 
brium  about  its  centre  5  fo  that  when  it  is  on  its  pivot 
without  the  counterpoife,  it  will  reft  indifferently  in 
any  pofition  it  may  be  placed  m- 

It  muff  be  underftood,  that  when  the  hair  [is  fixed 
by  one  of  its  extremities  in  the  pincers  <?,  and  by  the 
other  end  on  the  pincers  y  at  the  top  of  the  inftrument, 
it  paffes  ft*  one  of.  the  necks  of  the  double  pulley 
b ,  u'hftft  the  counterpoife  to  which  the  filk  is  fixed  in  a 
pafles  in  the  other  neck  of  the  fame  pulley  :  the  coun¬ 
terpoife  ferves  to  keep  the  hair  extended,  and  afts  al¬ 
ways  in  the  fame  direftion  and  with  the  fame  force, . 

whatever. 
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whatever  the  fituation  of  the  index  may  be.  When 
,  therefore  the  drynefs  contra6ls  the  hair,  it  overpowers 
the  gravity  of  the  counterpoife,  and  the  index  defcends  : 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  humidity  relaxes  the  hair, 
it  gives  way  to  the  counterpoife,  and  the  index  afccnds. 
The  counterpoife  fhould  weigh  but  three  grains  \  fo 
that  the  index  fnould  be  made  very  light  and  very  eafy 
in  its  motion,  in  order  that  the  leaft  poflible  force  may 
move  it  and  bring  it  back  again  to  its  point  when 
drawn  afide. 

The  dial  h  e  h  is  a  circular  arch,  the  centre  of  which 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  index.  This  arch  is  di¬ 
vided  into  degrees  of  the  fame  circle,  or  into  the  hun¬ 
dredths  of  the  interval  which  is  found  between  the  li¬ 
mits  of  extreme  drynefs  and  extreme  humidity.  The 
interior  edge  of  the  dial  carries  at  the  diflance  //  i  a 
kind  of  projecting  bridle  or  It  ay  ii,  made  of  brals  wire, 
curved  to  the  arch,  and  fixed  in  the  points  i  i.  This 
bridle  retains  and  guards  the  index,  at  the  fame  time 
leaving  it  to  play  with  the  requifite  freedom.  The 
fcrew-pincers  y,  in  which  is  faflened  the  upper  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  hair,  is  carried  by  a  moveable  arm,  which 
afeends  and  defcends  at  pleafure  the  length  of  the  frame 
KK.  This  frame  is  cylindrical  everywhere  elfe,  ex¬ 
cept  its  being  here  flattened  at  the  hinder  part  to 
about  half  its  tliicknefs,  in  order  that  the  piece  with 
the  ferew  which  carries  the  arm  iliould  not  project  out 
underneath,  and  that  the  arm  may  not  turn.  The 
arm  may  be  flopped  at  any  defired  height  by  means  of 
the  prefling  ferew  x.  But  as  it  is  of  ufe  fometimes  to 
be  able  to  give  the  inflrument  a  very  fmall  and  accurate 
motion,  fo  as  to  bring  the  index  exaClly  to  the  part  that 
may  be  wanted,  the  Hide  piece  /,  which  carries  the 
pincers  y,  to  which  the  hair  is  fixed,  is  to  be  moved  by 
the  adjuiting  ferew  m . 

At  the  bale  of  the  inflrument  is  a  great  lever  nopq , 
which  ferves  to  fix  the  index  and  its  counterpoife  when 
the  hygrometer  is  to  be  moved.  The  lever  turns  an 
axis  n,  terminated  by  a  ferew  which  goes  into  the 
frame  }  in  tightening  this  ferew,  the  lever  is  fixed  in 
the  defired  pofition.  When  the  motion  of  the  index 
is  to  be  flopped,  the  intended  pofition  is  given  to  this 
lever,  as  repref'ented  in  the  dotted  lines  of  the  figure. 
The  long  neck  p  of  the  lever  lays  hold  of  the  double 
pulley  b  of  the  index,  and  the  fliort  neck  o  of  the  coun¬ 
terpoife  :  the  tightening  ferew  q  fallens  the  two  necks 
at  once.  In  confining  the  index,  it  mufl  be  fo  placed, 
that  the  hair  be  very  flack  ;  fo  that,  if  whilfl  it  is 
moved  the  hair  fnould  get  dry,  it  may  have  room  to 
contrail  itfelf.  Afterwards,  when  the  inflrument  is 
placed  for  ufe,  the  firfl  thing  to  be  done  is  to  relax 
the  ferew  n%  and  turn  back  the  .double  lever  with  great 
caU^n,  taking  equal  care  at  the  fame  time  not  to 
Brain  tht  hair.  It  is  better  to  apply  one  hand  to  the 
index  near  its  %<?ntre,  whilfl  the  other  hand  is  difenga- 
ging  the  pulley  and  the  counterpoife  from  the  lever 
that  holds  them  fteady.  The  hook  r  ferves  to  fufpend 
a  thermometer  upon  ;  it  fhouU  be  a  mercurial  one, 
with  a  very  fmall  naked  bulb  or  bail,fo  as  to  {how  in  the 
moft  fenfible  manner  the  changes  of  the  air  :  it  fhould 
be  mounted  in  metal,  and  guarded  in  fuch  a  m^iner  as 
not  to  vibrate  fo  as  to  break  the  hair.  Lah'v  a  n^tch 
is  made  under  the  top  of  the  frame  «r,  to  mark  the  point 
of  fufpenfiori,  about  which  the  inflrument  is  in  equili¬ 
brium,  and  keeps  a  vertical  fituation. 
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All  the  inflrument  fnould  be  made  of  brafs  :  though  1 
the  axis  of  the  index  and  its  tube  work  more  pleafantly 
together  if  made  of  bell-metal. 

The  extent  of  this  hygrometer’s  variations  is  not 
more  than  the  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  hygrometer 
with  the  arbor.  It  may  be  augmented  by  making  the 
fegment  of  the  pulley  to  which  the  hair  is  fixed  of  a 
fmaller  diameter  *,  but  then  the  hair,  in  moving  about 
it,  would  fret  and  contract  a  fliffnefs,  which  would  caufe 
it  to  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  neck.  M.  Saufiure 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  radius  of  this  pulley  fhould  not 
be  lefs  than  two  lines,  at  leaft  that  there  fhould  be 
adapted  a  plate  of  filver  or  fome  other  contrivance  y 
but  then  the  hygrometer  would  be  too  difficult  to  con- 
ftrufl,  and  it  would  require  too  much  attention  and 
care  on  the  part  of  thofe  who  ufe  it  :  his  object  was, 
to  make  an  inflrument  generally  ufeful,  and  eafy  and 
convenient  in  its  ufe.  The  hygrometer  with  the  arbor 
may  be  ufed  for  obfervations  which  require  an  extreme 
fenfibility. 

The  variations  of  this  inflrument  may  be  augment¬ 
ed  by  making  it  higher,  becaufe  in  that  cafe  longer  hairs 
might  be  adapted  :  but  it  would  be  then  lefs  portable. 
Befides,  if  the  hair  is  too  long,  when  obfervations  are 
made  in  the  open  air,  the  wind  has  too  great  an  effe£l 
upon  it,  and  thus  communicates  to  the  index  in¬ 
convenient  vibrations.  It  is  not  proper  therefore  to 
make  it  more  than  a  foot  in  height.  When  it  is  of 
this  dimenfion,  an  hair  properly  prepared  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  it,  and  its  variations  from  extreme  drynefs  to 
extreme  humidity  are  80  or  even  ioo  degrees  *,  which 
on  a  circle  of  3  inches  radius  forms  an  extent  fufficient 
for  obfervations  of  this  kind.  M.  Saufiure  has  even 
made  fmaller  inflruments  that  may  be  carried  conve¬ 
niently  in  the  pocket,  and  to  make  experiments  with 
under  fmall  receivers  :  they  were  butfeven  inches  high 
by  two  inches  of  breadth  5  which,  notwithflanding  their 
variations,  were  very  fenfible. 

Thus  much  for  the  conflru£lion  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  inflrument.  The  limits  of  this  work  will  not 
admit  of  our  infer  ting  the  whole  of  M.  Saufiure’s  fub- 
fequent  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  hair,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  determining  the  limits  of  extreme  humidity  and 
of  extreme  drynefs,  the  pyrometrical  variations  of  the 
hair,  and  the  graduation  of  the  hygrometer.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extra6l  mufl  therefore  fuflice. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  hair,  it  was  found  ne- 
cefiary  to  free  it  of  a  certain  un6luofity  it  always 
has  in  its  natural  flate,  which  in  a  great  meafure  de¬ 
prives  it  of  its  hygrometrical  fenfibility.  A  number 
of  hairs  are  boiled  in  a  ley  of  vegetable  alkali  j  and 
among  thefe  are  to  be  chofen  for  ufe  fuch  as  are 
molt  tranfparent,  bright,  and  foft  ;  particular  pre¬ 
cautions  are  necefiary  for  preventing  the  {training  of 
the  hair,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  the  intended  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  two  fixed  points  of  the  hygrometer  are  the  ex¬ 
tremes  both  of  moifture  and  drynefs.  The  former  is 
obtained  by  expofing  the  inflrument  to  air  completely 
faturated  with  water  }  and  this  is  effected  by  placing 
it  in  a  gl afs  receiver  handing  in  water,  the  fides  of 
which  are  kept  continually  moiftened.  The  point  on 
the  dial,  at  which  the  hand  after  a  certain  interval  re- 
ma'm,  flationary,  is  marked  100.  The  point  of  ex¬ 
treme  drynefs,  not  abfolute  drynefs,  for  that  does  not 
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jlygrome-  exift,  but  the  greateft:  degree  of  it  that  can  be  obtain- 
ter*  ed,  is  produced  by  introducing  repeatedly  into  the  fame 

u— — y  ^  receiver  containing  the  inftrument,  and  Handing  now 
upon  quickfilver,  certain  quantities  of  deliquefeent  al¬ 
kaline  falls,  which  abforb  the  moifture  of  the  air.  The 
higheft  point  to  which  the  hand  can  be  brought  by 
this  operation,  not  only  when  it  will  rife  no  higher, 
but  when  it  becomes  retrograde  from  the  dilatation 
oecafioned  by  heat,  is  called  o  \  and  the  arch  between 
thefe  two  points  is  divided  into  IOO  equal  parts,  being 
degrees  of  the  hygrometer.  The  arch  />/>,  upon  which 
the  fcale  is  marked  in  the  inftrument  (reprefented  in 
fig.  2.)  being  part  of  a  circle  of  three  inches  diameter  j 
hence  every  degree  meafures  about  one-third  of  a  line. 
In  the  jftationary  hygrometer,  fig.  i.  the  fcale  upon  the 
complete  circular  dial  is  fo  much  larger,  that  every 
degree  meafures  about  five  lines  \  but  this  M.  Saufiure 
conflders  fo  far  from  being  a  peifetftion,  that  it  is  ra¬ 
ther  an  inconvenience  \  flnce  the  inftrument  becomes 
thereby  fo  very  fufceptible  of  the  leaft  impreffion,  that 
there  is  even  no  approaching  it  without  a  fenfible 
variation.  The  thermometer,  adapted  as  before  men¬ 
tioned,  ferves  to  eorreft  the  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture  :  towards  the  extreme  of  dryiiefs,  1°  of  the  thermo¬ 
meter  produces  on  the  hair  an  effect  of  half  a  degree  of 
the  hygrometer,  but  towards  the  extreme  of  moi  ft  ure,  the 
fame  difference  of  temperature  eaufes  an  effeft  no  lefs 
than  30  on  the  hygrometer.  He  conftru&ed  two 
tables,  that  gave  the  intermediate  hygrometrical  varia¬ 
tions  for  fingle  degrees  of  the  thermometer  at  different 
parts  of  the  fcale. 

The  whole  range  of  the  atmofpherieal  variations 
takes  in  about  750  of  this  fcale  )  a  drynefs  of  more 
than  25°  being  always  the  efte£l  of  art.  The  fenfibi- 
lity  of  this  inftrument  is  io  very  great,  that  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  dew,  lie  mentions  that  it  varies  above  40° 
in  about  20  minutes  of  time.  Being  removed  from  a 
very  moift  into  a  very  dry  air,  it  varied  in  one  inftance 
no  lefs  than  350  in  three  minutes.  He  fays  that 
its  variations  were  always  found  uniform  in  different 
inftruments  fu fpended  in  different  parts  of  the  fame  at- 
mofphere.  This  hygrometer  is  eonfidered  by  the  au¬ 
thor  as  poffeiTed  of  ail  the  properties  requifite  in  fuch 
an  inftrument.  Thefe  are,  1.  That  the  degrees  in  the 
fcale  be  fuffieiently  large,  and  to  point  out  even  the 
leaft  variation  in  the  drynefs  or  moifture  of  the  at- 
niofphere.  2.  That  it  be  quick  in  its  indications. 
3.  Ihatitbe  at  all  times  confident  with  itfclf;  viz. 
that  in  the  fame  ftate  of  the  hair  it  always-  points  to 
the  fame  degree.  4.  That  fevernl  of  them  agree  with 
one  another.  5.  That  it  be  affected  only  by  the  aque¬ 
ous  vapours.  6.  That  its  variations  be  ever  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  changes  in  the  air. 

But  after  all  it  mu  ft  be  ohierved,  that  a  confiderable 
degree  of  trouble  and  delicacy  is  requifite  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  hair,  and  it  is  very  fragile  5  eircum- 
tlances  which  may  prevent  it  from  coming  into  general 
life  among  common  obfervers,  although  probably  it  may 
be  the  beft  in  principle  of  any  yet  made. 

inftcad  of  hairs  or  cat-gut,  of  which  hygrometers 
of  the  fir  ft  kind  are  commonly  made,  Caffebois,  a  Be¬ 
nedictine  monk  at  Mentz,  propofed  to  make  fuch  hy¬ 
grometers  of  the  gut  of  a  {ilk-worm.  When  that  in- 
iedl  is  ready  to  fpin.  there  are  found  in  it  two  veflels 
proceeding  from  the  head  to  the  ftomach,  to  which 
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they  adhere,  and  then  bend  towards  the  back,  where  Hygrcme- 
they  form  a  great  many  folds.  The  part  of  thefe  vef-  ,  ter' 
fels  next  the  ftomach  is  of  a  cylindric  form,  and  about 
a  line  in  diameter.  Thefe  veflels  contain  a  gummy  fort 
of  matter  from  which  the  worm  fpins  its  ftlk  \  and, 
though  they  are  exceedingly  tender,  means  have  been 
devifed  to  extra£l  them  from  the  infeft,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  the  above  purpofe.  When  the  worm  is 
about  to  fpin,  it  is  thrown  into  vinegar,  and  fuffered  to 
remain  there  twenty-four  hours  ;  during  which  time 
the  vinegar  is  abforbed  into  the  body  of  the  infeft,  and 
coagulates  its  juices.  T he  worm  being  then  opened, 
both  the  veflels,  which  have  now  acquired  ftrength,  are 
extra&ed  5  and,  on  account  of  their  pliability,  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  confiderable  extenfton.  That  they  may  not, 
however,  become  too  weak,  they  are  ftretehed  only  to 
the  length  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  inches.  It  is 
obvious  that  they  muft  be  kept  fuffieiently  extended 
till  they  are  completely  dry.  Before  they  attain  to 
that  ftate,  they  muft  be  freed,  by  means  of  the  nail  of 
the  finger,  from  a  flimy  fubilance  which  adheres  to 
them.  Such  a  thread  will  fuftain  a  weight  of  fix  pounds 
without  breaking,  and  may  be  ufed  for  an  hygrometer 
in  the  fame  manner  as  cat-gut ;  but  we  confefs  that  we 
do  not  clearly  perceive  its  fuperiority. 

II.  On  the  fecund  general  principle,  namely,  that  ofDe  Luc's* 
the  fwelling  of  folid  bodies  by  moifture,  and  their  con¬ 
traction  by  drynefs,  M.  de  Luc’s  inftrument  is  the  belt. 

He  makes  choice  of  ivory  for  the  conftru&ion  of  his 
hygrometer,  becaufe  he  finds  that,  being  once  wetted, 
ivory  regularly  fwells  by  moifture,  and  returns  exactly 
to  the  fame  dimenfions  when  the  moifture  is  evapora¬ 
ted,  which  other  bodies  do  not.  This  hygrometer  is 
reprefented  in  fig.  9.  where  a  a  b  is  an  ivory  tube  open  Fig>  pr¬ 
at  the  end  a  4,  and  clofe  at  b.  It  is  made  of  a  piece  of 
ivory  taken  at  the  diftanee  of  fome  inches  from  the  top 
of  a  pretty  large  elephant’s  tooth,  and  like  wife  at  the 
fame  diftanee  from  its  furface  and  from  the  canal 
which  reaches  to  that  point.  (This  particular  direc¬ 
tion  is  given,  that  the  texture  of  the  ivory  in  all  dif¬ 
ferent  hygrometers  may  be  the  fame,  which  is  of  great 
importance).  This  piece  is  to  be  bored  exactly  in  the 
direction  of  its  fibres  ;  the  hole  muft  be  very  ftraight, 
its  dimenfions  2-J  lines  in  diameter,  and  2  inches  8  lines 
in  depth  from  a  a  to  c.  Its  bore  is  then  to  be  exactly 
filled  with  a  brafs  cylinder,  which,  however,  muft  pro¬ 
ject  fomewhat  beyond  the  ivory  tube  \  and  thus  it  is  to 
be  turned  on  a  proper  machine,  till  the  thicknefs  of 
the  ivory  is  exactly  of  a  line,  except  at  the  two 
extremities.  At  the  bottom  b  the  tube  ends  in  a  point  y 
and  at  the  top  a  a  it  muft  for  about  two  lines  be  left  a 
little  thicker,  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  preffure  of  ano¬ 
ther  piece  put  upon  it.  Thus  the  thin  or  hygrometri¬ 
cal  part  of  the  tube  will  be  reduced  to  24  French, 
inches,  including  the  concavity  of  the  bottom.  Before 
this  piece  is  ufed,  it  muft  be  put  into  water,  fo  that 
the  external  part  alone  may  be  wetted  by  it  ;  and  here 
it  is  to  remain  till  the  water  penetrates  to  the  infide, 
and  appears  in  the  form  of  dew,  which  will  happen 
in  a  few  hours.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  ivory 
tube  remains  fomewhat  larger  ever  after  it  is  wetted 
the  fir  ft  time. 

For  this  hygrometer,  a  glafs  tube  muft  be  provided 
about  14  inches  long,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  ffiown 
in  (idee .  Its  internal  diameter  is  about  \  of  a  line. 

If 
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If  now  the  ivory  tube  is  exactly  filled  with  mercury, 
and  the  glafs  one  affixed  to  it,  as  the  capacity  of  the 
former  decreafes  by  being  dried,  the  mercury  will  be 
forced  up  into  the  glafs  one. 

The  piece  ffgg  is  intended  to  join  the  ivory  with 
the  glafs  tube.  It  is  of  brafs,  fhaped  as  in  the  figure. 
A  cyclindrical  hole  is  bored  through  it,  which  holds 
the  glafs  tube  as  tight  as  poffible  without  danger  of 
breaking  it  $  and  its  lower  part  is  to  enter  with  fome 
degree  of  difficulty  into  the  ivory  pipe.  To  hinder 
that  part  of  the  tube  -which  inclofes  the  brafs  piece 
from  being  affe&ed  by  the  variations  of  the  moifture, 
it  is  covered  with  a  brafs  verrel  reprefented  in  h  h  it. 
The  pieces  mull  be  united  together  with  gum-lac  or 
maflich. 


The  introduction  of  the  mercury  is  the  next  opera¬ 
tion.  For  this  purpofe,  a  flip  of  paper  three  inches 
wide  is  firft  to  be  rolled  over  the  glafs  tube,  and  tied 
fall  to  the  extremity  ncareft  the  ivory  pipe.  A  horfe- 
hair  is  then  to  be  introduced  into  the  tube,  long  enough 
to  enter  the  ivory  pipe  by  an  inch,  and  to  reach  three 
or  four  inches  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  glafs  one. 
The  paper  which  has  been  fhaped  round  the  tube  mull 
now  be  raifed,  and  ufed  as  a  funnel  to  pour  the  mer¬ 
cury  into  the  inflrument,  which  is  held  upright.  The 
pureft  quickfilver  is  to  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  and  it 
will  therefore  be  proper  to  ufe  that  revived  from  cinna¬ 
bar.  It  eafily  runs  into  the  tube  5  and  the  air  efcapes 
by  means  of  the  horfe-hair,  aflifted  with  fome  gentle 
fhakes.  Frefh  mercury  muft  from  time  to  time  be 
fupplied,  to  prevent  the  mercurial  tube  from  being  to¬ 
tally  emptied  \  in  which  cafe,  the  mercurial  pellicle 
which  always  forms  by  the  contadl  of  the  air,  would 
run  in  along  with  it. 

Some  air-bubbles  generally  remain  in  the  tube  \ 
they  may  be  feen  through  the  ivory  pipe,  which  is  thin 
enough  to  have  fome  tranfparency.  Thefe  being  col- 
!e6led  together-  by  fhaking,  mull  be  brought  to  the 
top  of  the  tube,  and  expelled  by  means  of  the  horfe- 
hair.  To  facilitate  this  operation,  fome  part  of  the 
mercury  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  tube,  in  order  that 
the  air  may  be  lefs  obfliudled  in  getting  out,  and  the 
horfe-hair  have  a  free  motion  to  aflift  it.  Air,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  entirely  driven  out  in  this  manner.  It 
is  the  weight  of  the  mercury  with  which  the  tube  is 
for  that  reafon  to  be  filled,  which  in  time  completes 
its  expulfion,  by  making  it  pafs  through  the  pores  of 
the  ivory.  To  haften  this,  the  hygrometers  are  put 
into  a  proper  box.  This  is  fixed  nearly  in  a  vertical 
direction  to  the  faddle  of  a  horfe,  which  is  fet  a  trot¬ 
ting  for  a  few  hours.  The  (hakes  fometimes  divide 
the  column  of  mercury  in  the  glafs  tube,  but  it  is  eafily 
re-united  with  the  horfe-hair.  When  upon  fhaking  the 
hygrometer  vertically,  no  fmall  tremulous  motion  is 
any  longer  perceived  in  the  upper  part  of  the  column, 
one  may  ba  fure  that  all  the  air  is  gone  out. 

The  fcale  of  this  hygrometer  may  be  adjufted,  as 
foon  as  the  air  is  gone  out,  in  the  following  manner. 
The  inflrument  is  to  be  fufpended  in  a  vefiel  of  water 
cooled  with  ice,  frefh  quantities  of  which  arc  to  be  add¬ 
ed  as  the  former  melts.  Here  it  is  to  remain  till  it 
has  funk  as  low  as  it  will  fink  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  capacity  of  the  ivory  tube,  owing  to  the  moifture 
It  has  imbibed.  This  ufually  happens  in  feven  or  eight 
hours,  and  is  to  be  carefully  not«?d.  In  two  or  three 


hours  the  mercury  begins  to  afeend,  becaufe  the  moi¬ 
fture  paffes  into  the  cavity,  and  forces  it  up.  The 
lowed  ftation  of  the  mercury  is  then  to  be  marked  o  ; 
and  for  the  more  accurate  marking  the  degrees  on  the 
fcale,  M.  de  Luc  always  chofe  to  have  his  hygrome- 
trical  tube  made  of  one  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  a  thermometer.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  in  the 
thermometer  the  expanfion  of  the  mercury  by  heat  had 
been  already  determined.  The  didance  between  the 
thermometrical  points  of  melting  ice  and  boiling  water 
at  27  French  inches  of  the  barometer  was  found  to  be 
1937  parts.  The  bulb  of  this  preparatory  thermome¬ 
ter  was  broke  in  a  bafon,  in  order  to  receive  carefully 
all  the  mercury  that  it  contained.  This  being  weighed 
in  nice  feales  amounted  to  1428  grains.  The  hygro¬ 
meter  contained  460  grains  of  the  fame  mercury.  Now 
it  is  plain,  that  the  extent  of  the  degrees  on  the  hygro¬ 
meter,  ought  to  be  to  that  of  the  degrees  on  the  pre¬ 
paratory  thermometer  as  the  different  weights  of  the 
mercury  contained  in  each  confequently  1428  :  460  : 

1937  •  624  nearly  \  and  therefore  the  correfponding  in¬ 
tervals  ought  to  follow  the  fame  proportion  :  and  thus 
the  length  of  a  fcale  was  obtained,  which  might  be  di¬ 
vided  into  as  many  parts  as  he  pleafed. 

Fig.  10.  is  a  reprefentation  of  De  Luc’s  hygrome-  Fig.  is>. 
ter  when  fully  condnnded.  In  elegance  it  far  exceeds 
Smeaton’s  or  any  other,  and  probably  alfo  in  accuracy  j 
for  by  means  of  a  fmall  thermometer  fixed  on  the  board 
along  with  it,  the  expanfion  of  the  mercury  by  heat 
may  be  known  with  great  accuracy,  and  of  confequence 
how  much  of  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  hygro¬ 
meter  is  owing  to  that  caufe,  and  how  much  to  the 
mere  moidure  of  the  atmofphere. 

M.  de  Luc  having  continued  his  inquiries  further  In¬ 
to  the  modifications  of  the  atmofphere,  mentions  in  his 
Idee  fur  la  Me'teot  ologie  another  hygrometer,  which  he 
finds  to  be  the  bed  adapted  to  the  7neafure  of  local  hu¬ 
midity.  Of  all  the  hygrofcopic  fubdanoes  which  he 
tried  for  this  purpofe,  that  which  anfwers  the  bed  is  a 
flip  of  whalebone  cut  tranfverfely  to  the  direction  of 
the  fibres,  and  made  extremely  thin  ;  for  on  this  de¬ 
pends  its  fenfibility.  A  flip  of  1  2  inches  in  length  and 
a  line  in  breadth,  he  has  made  fo  thin  as  to  weigh  only 
half  a  grain  }  and  it  may  be  made  dill  thinner,  but  is 
then  of  too  great  fenfibility,  being  affefled  even  by  the 
approach  of  the  obferver.  This  flip  is  kept  extended 
by  a  fmall  fpring,  and  the  variations  in  its  length  are 
meafured  by  a  vernier  divifion,  or  by,  which  is  perhaps 
better,  an  index  on  a  dial  plate  :  the  whole  variation 
from  extreme  drynefs  to  extreme  moifture  is  about  -g-  of 
its  length. 

In  thefe  hygrometers,  which  are  made  by  the  inftru- 
ment-makers  in  London,  the  flip  of  whalebone  is  mount¬ 
ed  in  a  frame  very  fimilar  to  that  belonging  to  M. 
Sauffure’s  hygrometer  before  deferibed  (fee  fig.  7.). 

The  only  material  difference  is,  that  a  fmall  concentric 
wire  fpring  is  ufed,  indead  of  a  counterpoife,  to  keep 
the  flip  of  whalebone  extended.  M.  Sauffure  had  tried 
fuch  a  fpring  applied  to  his  hairs  5  but  the  weakeft 
fpring  he  found  too  ftrong  for  the  hair  ;  and  he  was 
further  apprehenflve,  that  the  variations  which  the 
cold,  heat,  and  the  weather  infallibly  make,  would  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  force  of  the  fprings. 

M.  de  Luc,  in  the  hygrometers  he  formerly  made,  as 
before  deferibed  (made  of  ivory),  had  graduated  them 
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Hygrome-  from  one  fixed  point  only,  that  of  extreme  maiflure, 
te^  which  is  obtained  by  foaking  them  in  water.  He  has 
now  very  ingenioufiy  contrived  to  fix  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  that  of  drynefs  :  but  this  being  producible  only 
by  means  of  ftrong  fires,  fuch  as  hygrometers  cannot 
fupport,  he  ufes  an  intermediate  body,  quicklime  \ 
which  after  having  been  deprived,  by  force  of  fire, 
of  all  its  own  humidity,  has  the  property  of  (lowly 
imbibing  humidity  again  from  the  bodies  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  *,  and  whofe  capacity  is  fuch  that  all  the 
vapour  that  can  be  contained  in  a  quantity  of  air  equal 
to  its  own  bulk,  can  give  it  no  fenfible  humidity.  Thefe 
hygrometers,  incloied  with  a  large  quantity  of  frefti 
burnt  lime  in  lumps,  acquire  in  three  weeks  the  fame 
degree  of  drynefs  with  ihe  lime,  which  cannot  differ 
fenfibly  from  extreme  drynefs . 

M.  de  Sauffute  makes  choice  of  hairs,  prepared  by 
maceration  in  alkaline  lye.  M.  de  Luc  (hows  that  hairs, 
and  all  other  animal  or  vegetable  fubftances,  taken 
l engt/nvfe ,  or  in  the  dire#ion  of  their  fibres,  undergo 
contrary  changes  from  different  variations  of  humidity  ; 
that,  when  immerfed  in  water,  they  lengthen  at  firff, 
and  afterwards  (horten  *,  tha*  vrhen  they  are  near  the 
greateft  degree  of  humidity,  if  the  moifture  is  increafed, 
they  (horten  themfelves  $  if  it  is  diminifhed,  they 
lengthen  themfelves  firff  before  they  contra#  again. 
Thefe  irregularities,  which  obvioufly  render  them  in¬ 
capable  of  being  true  meafures  of  humidity,  he  (hows 
to  be  the  neceffary  confequence  of  their  organic  reticu¬ 
lar  ftrU#ure. 

M.  de  Sauffare  takes  his  point  of  extreme  moiffure 
from  the  vapours  of  water  under  a  glafs  bell,  keeping 
the  (ides  of  the  bell  continually  moiffened  :  and  af¬ 
firms,  that  the  humidity  is  there  conftantly  the  fame 
in  all  temperatures ;  the  vapours  even  of  boiling  water 
having  no  more  effe#  than  thofe  of  cold.  M.  de 
Luc  (hows,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  differences  of 
humidity  under  the  bell  are  very  great,  though  M. 
Saufture’s  hygrometer  was  incapable  of  difeovering 
them  ;  and  that  the  real  undecompofed  vapour  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  has  the  dire#!y  oppofite  effe#  to  that  of 
cold,  the  effe#  of  extreme  drynefs  :  and  on  this  point  he 
mentions  an  intereffing  fa#,  communicated  to  him 
by  Mr  Watt,  viz.  that  wood  cannot  be  employed  in 
the  (learn  engine  for  any  of  thofe  parts  where  the  va¬ 
pour  of  the  boiling  water  is  confined,  becaufe  it  dries 
fo  as  to  crack,  juft  as  if  expofed  to  the  fire.  In  M.  de 
Luc’s  work  above  mentioned  there  are  (hiking  inffances 
related,  in  which  the  imperfe#ion  of  M.  Sauffure’s 
hygrometer  led  him  into  falfe  conclufions  refpe#ing 
phenomena,  and  into  erroneous  theories  to  account 
for  them. 

III.  On  the  third  principle,  namely,  the  alteration  of 
the  weight  of  certain  fubflances  by  their  attra#ing  the 
moiffure  of  the  air,  few  attempts  have  been  made,  nor 
do  they  feem  to  have  been  attended  with  much  fuccefs. 
Sponges  dipped  in  a  folution  of  alkaline  falts,  and 
feme  kinds  of  paper,  have  been  tried.  Thefe  are  fuff 
pended  to  one  end  of  a  very  accurate  balance,  and  . 
eounterpoifed  by  weights  at  the  other,  and  (how  the 
degrees  of  moifture  or  drynefs  by  the  afeent  or  defeent 
of  one  of  the  ends.  But,  befides  that  fuch  kinds  of 
hygrometers  are  deftitute  of  any  fixed  point  from 
whence  to  begin  their  fcale,  they  have  another  incon¬ 
venience  (  from  w’hich  indeed  Smeaton’s  is  not  free,  and 
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which  has  been  found  to  render  it  erroneous),  namely,  Hygrozne*. 
that  all  faline  fubftances  are  deftroyed  by  long  conti-  ter> 
nued  expofure  to  the  air  in  very  fmall  quantities,  and 
therefore  can  only  imbibe  the  moifture  for  a  certain 
time.  Sulphuric  acid  has  therefore  been  recommended 
in  preference  to  the  alkaline  or  neutral  falts,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  for  fuch  as  do  not  choofe  to  be  at  the  trouble  of 
conftrudling  a  hygrometer  on  the  principles  of  Mr 
Smeaton  or  De  Luc,  this  will  probably  be  found  the 
moll  eafy  and  accurate.  Fig.  11.  represents  an  hvgro-Fig-  di¬ 
meter  of  this  kind.  A  is  a  fmall  glafs  cup  containing 
a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  B  an  index  counter- 
poifing  it,  and  C  the  fcale  j  where  it  is  plain,  that  as 
the  oil  of  vitriol  attra#s  the  moiffure  of  the  air,  the 
fcale  will  defeend,  which  will  raife  the  index,  and  vice 
verfa.  This  liquor  is  exceedingly  fenfible  of  the  in- 
creafe  or  decreafe  of  moiffure.  A  (ingle  grain,  after 
its  full  increafe,  has  varied  its  equilibrium  fo  fenfibly, 
that  the  tongue  of  a  balance,  only  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  has  deferibed  an  arch  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
eompafs  (which  arch  would  have  been  almoft  three 
inches  if  the  tongue  had  been  one  foot),  even  with  fo 
fmall  a  quantity  of  liquor  *,  eonfequently,  if  more  li¬ 
quor,  expanded  wnder  a  large  furface,  were  ufed,  a 
pair  of  feales  might  afford  as  nice  an  hygrometer  as 
any  kind  yet  invented.  A  great  inconvenience,  how¬ 
ever,  is,  that  as  the  air  muff  have  full  accefs  to  the 
liquid,  it  is  impoffible  to  keep  out  the  duff,  which,  by 
continually  adding  its  weight,  muff  render  the  hygro¬ 
meter  falfe  *,  add  to  this,  that  even  oil  of  vitriol  itfelf 
is  by  time  deftroyed,  and  changes  its  nature,  if  a  fmall 
quantity  of  it  is  continually  expoTed  to  the  air. 

The  bed  hygrometer  upon  this  principle,  and  for 
afeertaining  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  degree  of 
moiffure  in  the  variation  of  the  hygrometer,  is  of  the 
contrivance  of  Mr  Coventry,  Southwark,  London, 

The  account  he  has  favoured  us  with  is  as  follows. 

“  Take  two  fheets  of  fine  tiffue  paper,  fuch  as  is  ufed  by 
hatters  ;  dry  them  carefully  at  about  two  feet  diftance 
from  a  tolerably  good  fire,  till  after  repeatedly  weigh¬ 
ing  them  in  a  good  pair  of  feales  no  moiffure  remains. 

When  the  (heets  are  in  this  perfe#ly  dry  (late,  reduce 
them  to  exa#ly  50  grains  ;  the  hygrometer  is  then  fit 
foffufe.  The  (heets  muff  be  kept  free  from  duff,  and 
expofed  a  few  minutes  in  the  open  air  ;  after  which  it 
may  be  always  known  by  weighing  them  the  exa# 
quantity  of  moifture  they  have  imbibed. 

“  For  many  years  the  hygrometer  has  (fays  Mr  Co¬ 
ventry)  engroffed  a  confiderable  (hare  of  my  attention  j 
and  every  advantage  propofed  by  others,  either  as  it 
refpe#ed  the  fubftances  of  which  the  inftrument  was 
compofed,  or  the  manner  in  which  its  operations  were 
to  be  difeerned,  has  been  impartially  examined.  But 
(adds  he)  I  have  never  feen  an  hygrometer  fo  fimple 
in  itfelf,  or  that  would  a#  with  fuch  certainty  or  f® 
equally  alike,  as  the  one  I  have  now  deferibed.  The 
materials  of  which  it  is  compofed  being  thin,  are 
eafily  deprived  wholly  of  their  moifture  ;  which  is  a 
cireumftance  effentially  neceffary  in  fixing  a  datum 
from  which  to  reckon,  and  which,  I  think,  cannot  be 
faid  of  any  (ubftance  hitherto  employed  in  the  con- 
ftru#ion  of  hygrometers  ;  with  equal  facility  they  im¬ 
bibe  or  impart  the  humidity  of  the  atmofphere,  and 
(how  with  the  greateft  exa#nefs  when  the  lead  alte¬ 
ration  takes  place.” 
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When  the  paper  is  prepared,  as  already  defcribed,  it 
will  ferve,  without  the  trouble  of  drying,  as  a  flandard 
for  any  number  of  fheets  intended  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  But  then  the  (beets  muft  be  kept  together  in 
the  open  air  for  a  few  hours  ;  becaufe  whatever  alte¬ 
ration  may  take  place  by  this  expofure,  the  paper  al¬ 
ready  weighed  muft  have  undergone  the  fame  ;  being 
confequently  in  the  fame  ftate,  they  muft  be  cut  to 
the  fame  weight. 

For  eafier  weighing  the  paper,  take  a  piece  of  round 
tin  or  brafs  the  fize  of  a  crown  piece,  through  the 
centre  of  which  drill  a  hole,  and  alfo  three  others  round 
it  at  equal  diftances  :  then  cut  about  one  hundred 
papers  ;  and  after  putting  them  under  the  tin  or  brafs, 
drive  through  each  hole  a  ftrong  pin  into  a  board,  in 
order  to  round  them  to  the  fhape  of  the  plate  :  the 
papers  muft  be  then  feparated  and  expofed  to  the  air 
a  few  hours  with  that  already  weighed,  and  fo  many 
of  them  taken  as  are  equal  to  the  weight  already  fpe- 
cified.  This  done,  threadle  them  together  through 
thofe  holes  made  by  the  pins,  putting  between  every 
paper  on  each  thread  a  froall  bead,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  papers  from  touching  each  other,  and  alfo  that 
the  air  may  be  more  readily  admitted.  The  top  of 
the  hygrometer  is  covered  with  a  card  cut  to  the  fame 
fize  5  and  which,  by  reafon  of  its  ftiffnefs,  fupports  all 
the  papers,  and  keeps  them  in  proper  fhape.  Before 
the  papers  are  threaded,  the  beads,  filk,  card,  and  a 
thin  piece  of  brafs  about  the  fize  of  a  fixpence,  which 
muft  be  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  through  which  the 
centre  firing  paffes,  muft  be  weighed  with  the  greateft 
exa&nefs,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a  certain  weight, 
fuppofe  50  grains  ;  now  the  paper  in  its  drieft  ftate 
being  of  equal  weight,  they  will  weigh  together  100 
grains,  confequently  what  they  weigh  more  at  any  time 
is  moiftuve. 

To  obviate  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  making  ex¬ 
periments  with  weights  and  feales,  Mr  Coventry  con¬ 
trived  a  machine  or  fcale  by  which  to  determine  at 
one  view  the  humidity  or  drynefs  of  the  atmofphere. 
This,  with  its  cafe,  is  reprefented  by  fig.  12.  The 
front  and  back  of  the  cafe  are  glafs  ?  the  fides  fine 
gauze,  which  excludes  the  dull  and  admits  the  air  ; 
the  cafe  is  about  ten  inches  high,  8  inches  broad,  and 
4  inches  deep.  A,  a  brafs  bracket  in  front,  behind 
which,  at  about  3^  inches  diftance  is  another  5  thefe 
fupport  the  axis  of  the  index  E,  alfo  of  the  beam  D, 
and  another  which  fupports  the  ftem  B,  to  which  the 
ivory  fcale  of  divifions  C  is  fixed.  G,  a  brafs  fcale 
fufpended  in  the  ufual  manner  to  the  end  of  a  beam 
D,  and  weighing  exadlly  100  grains.  This  fcale  is  an 
ex  a  61  counterpoife  to  the  papers  I  and  the  different 
apparatus.  The  partioular  manner  of  fufpenfion  in 
this  balance  is,  from  the  conftrudlion,  as  follow's  :  The 
axis  of  the  beam  g9  which  is  made  of  brafs,  inftead  of 
hanging  on  pivots,  as  in  common  feales,  turns  with 
two  ft  eel  edges  k  k9  fixed  in  the  extremities  of  the  brafs 
axis  :  thefe  edges  are  fhaped  like  the  edge  of  a  knife, 
and  a61  on  two  fteel  concave  edges  /  /,  1X1  order  to  ren¬ 
der  the  fri61ion  as  fmall  as  poffible.  D,  is  a  fine  fcale 
beam  fixed  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  g.  E,  the 
fteel  index  fixed  to  the  under  fide  of  the  fame  axis. 
F,  a  brafs  fliding  weight  :  h  is  the  axis  that  holds  the 
ftem  B  to  which  the  fcale  of  divifions  C  is  fixed.  A  A, 
the  brafs  brackets  which  fupport  the  whole  by  four 
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fere  vs,  two  of  which  are  feen  at  ff,  that  ferew  the  Hygreme* 
brackets  to  the  top  of  the  cafe..  1  he  axis  of  the  ,  ter* 
fcale  of  divifions  is  hung  on  pivots,  one  of  which  is 
feen  at  /;/,  that,  fhould  the  cafe  not  ftand  level,  the  ftem 
B  may  always  be  in  a  perpendicular  fituation. 

The  hygrometer,  before  ufe,  fhould  be  adjufted  as 
follows  :  To  the  end  of  the  beam  where  the  hygro¬ 
meter  is  fufpended,  hang  a  weight  of  100  grains,  which 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fcale;  then  move  the 
hiding  weight  F  up  or  down  the  index  E,  till  one 
grain  will  caufe  the  index  to  traverfe  neither  more  nor 
lefs  than  the  whole  fcale  of  divifions  ;  then  add  half  a 
grain  to  the  fcale,  in  order  to  bring  the  index  to  0  ; 
and  the  inftrument,  after  taking  off  the  100  grain 
weight  and  hanging  on  the  papers,  is  fit  for  ufe  ;  then 
put  grain  weights  in  the  fcale  till  the  index  is  brought 
writhim  com  pais  of  the  fcale  of  divifions.  Example  : 

H  is  3  grains  on  the  brafs  fcale,  and  the  index  points 
at  10  ;  confequently  there  is  3  grains  and  10  hun¬ 
dredths  of  a  grain  of  moifture  in  the  papers.  If  four 
grain  weights  are  kept,  viz.  I,  2,  4,  and  5,  they  will 
make  any  number  from  1  to  9,  which  are  as  many  as 
will  be  wanted.  Sometimes  the  index  will  continue 
traverfing  within  the  fcale  of  divifions  for  many  days 
without  fhifting  the  weights  ;  but  if  otherwife,  they 
muft  be  changed  as  occafion  may  require. 

“  One  great  advantage  of  this  hygrometer  above  all 
others  that  have  attracted  my  notice  is  (fays  Mr  Co¬ 
ventry),  that  it  a6ts  from  a  certain  datur?j9  namely,  the 
dry  extreme  *,  from  which  all  the  variations  towards 
raoift  are  calculated  with  certainty  5  and  if  conftru&ed 
with  that  precifion  reprefented  by  the  drawing,  it  will 
afford  pleafure  to  the  curious  in  obferving  the  almofl 
perpetual  alteration  of  the  atmofphere,  even  in  the 
moft  fettled  weather.  In  winter  it  will  be  conftantly 
traverfing  from  about  eight  in  the  morning  till  four  or 
five  in  the  afternoon,  towards  dry  ;  and  in  fummer, 
from  about  four  in  the  mornirg  till  fix  or  feven  in  the 
evening,  when  the  w'eather  is  hot  arid  gloomy,  the 
hygrometer  difeovers  a  very  great  change  towards 
moifture  ;  and  when  clear  and  frofty,  that  it  contains 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  moifture  than  is  generally 
imagined.” 

An  improvement  has  been  propofed  of  this  kind  of 
hygrometer,  of  which  the  following  circumftance,  it  is 
faid,  fuggefted  the  firft  hint.  While  Mr  Lowitz  was 
at  Dmitriev  fk  in  Aftracan,  he  found,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wolga,  a  thin  bluifti  kind  of  flate  which  attra61ed 
moifture  remarkably  foon,  but  again  fuffered  it  as  foon 
to  efcape.  A  plate  of  this  flate  weighed,  when 
brought  to  a  red  heat,  175  grains,  and,  when  faturated 
with  water,  247  :  it  had  therefore  imbibed,  between 
complete  drynefs  and  the  point  of  complete  moifture, 

72  grains  of  water.  Lowitz  fufpended  a  round  thin 
plate  of  this  ftate  at  the  end  of  a  very  delicate  ba¬ 
lance,  faftened  within  a  wooden  frame,  and  fufpended 
at  the  other  arm  a  chain  of  filver  wire,  the  end  of 
which  was  made  faft  to  a  fliding  nut  that  moved  up 
and  down  in  a  fmall  groove  on  the  edge  of  one  fide  of 
the  frame.  He  determined,  by  trial,  the  pofition  of 
the  nut  when  the  balance  was  in  equilibrio  and  when  it 
had  ten  degrees  of  over-weight,  and  divided  the  fpaee 
between  thefe  two  points  into  ten  equal  parts,  adding 
fuch  a  number  more  of  thefe.  parts  as  might  be  recef- 
fary.  When  the  ftone  was  fufpended  from  the  one  arm 
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Hygrome-  of  the  balance,  and  at  the  other  a  weight  equal  to  iyj 
teJ  grains,  or  the  weight  of  the  Hone  when  perfectly  dry, 
Hylas.  nut  m  ^ie  g^ove  (hewed  the  excefs  of  weight  in 

i  grains  when  it  and  the  chain  were  fo  adjufted  that  the 
balance  flood  in  equilibrio.  A  particular  apparatus  on 
the  fame  principles  as  a  vernier,  applied  to  the  nut, 
(hewed  the  excefs  of  weight  to  ten  parts  of  a  grain. 
Lowitz  remarked  that  this  hygrometer  in  continued 
wet  weather  gave  a  moifture  of  more  than  15  grains, 
and  in  a  continued  heat  of  113  degrees  of  Fahrenheit 
only  degree  of  moifture. 

The  hygrometer  thus  invented  by  Lowitz  was,  how¬ 
ever,  attended  with  this  fault,  that  it  never  threw  off 
the  moifture  in  the  fame  degree  as  the  atmofphere  be¬ 
came  drier.  It  was  alfo  fometimes  very  deceitful,  and 
announced  moifture  when  it  ought  to  have  indicated 
that  drynefs  had  again  begun  to  take  place  in  the  at¬ 
mofphere.  To  avoid  thefe  inconveniences,  M.  Hoch- 
heimer  propofes  the  following  method  : 

I.  Take  a  fquare  bar  of  fteel  about  two  lines  in 
thicknefs,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  and 
form  it  into  a  kind  of  balance,  one  arm  of  which  ends 
in  a  fere w.  On  this  ferew  let  there  be  ferewed  a  lead¬ 
en  bullet  of  a  proper  weight,  inftead  of  the  common 
weights  that  are  fufpended.  2.  Take  a  glafs  plate 
about  ten  inches  long,  and  feven  inches  in  breadth  ;  de- 
ftroy  its  polilli  on  both  fides,  free  it  from  all  moifture 
by  rubbing  it  over  with  warm  allies,  fufpend  it  at  the 
other  end  of  the  balance,  and  bring  the  balance  into 
•quilibrium  by  ferewing  up  or  down  the  leaden  bullet. 

3.  Mark  now  the  place  to  which  the  leaden  bullet  is 
brought  by  the  ferew,  as  accurately  as  poftible,  for  the 
point  of  the  greateft  drynefs.  4.  Then  take  away  the 
glafs  plate  from  the  balance,  dip  it  completely  in  water, 
give  it  a  (hake  that  the  drops  may  run  off  from  it,  and 
wipe  them  carefully  from  the  edge.  9.  Apply  the 
glafs  plate  thus  moiftened  again  to  the  balance,  and 
bring  the  latter  into  equilibrium  by  ferewing  the  leaden 
bullet.  Mark  then  the  place  at  which  the  bullet  (lands 
as  the  higheft  degree  of  moifture.  6.  This  apparatus 
is  to  be  fufpended  in  a  fma.il  box  of  well  dried  wood, 
fufficiently  large  to  fuffer  the  glafs  plate  to  m«ve  up 
and  down.  An  opening  muft  be  made  in  the  lid,  ex¬ 
actly  of  fuch  a  fize  as  to  allow  the  tongue  of  the  ba¬ 
lance  to  move  freely.  Parallel  to  the  tongue  apply  a 
giaduated  circle,  divided  into  a  number  of  decrees  at 
plcafurc,  from  the  higheft  point  of  drynefs  to  the  high¬ 
eft  degree  of  moifture.  The  box  muft  be  pierced  with 
fmall  holes  on  all  the  four  Tides,  to  give  a  free  paflage 
to  the  air  \  and  to  prevent  moifture  from  penetrating 
into  the  wood  by  rain,  when  it  may  be  requifite  to  ex- 
pofe  it  at  a  window,  it  muft  cither  be  lackered  or 
painted.  To  fare  it  at  all  times  from  rain,  it  may  be 
film ifhed  with  a  fort  of  roof. 

For  a  defeription  of  Mr  Lcflie’s  Hygrometer,  fig.  13. 
and  in  a  more  portable  form,  fig.  14.  (ee  Meteorolo¬ 
gy'  Index, 

H\  GROSCOPE.  The  fame  with  Hygrometer. 
HYL  A,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  river  of  Myfia  Mi¬ 
nor,  famous  for  Hylas  the  favourite  boy  of  Hercules 
who  was  carried  down  the  dream  and  drowned.  It  is 
(hid  to  run  by  Prufa  •,  whence  it  feems  to  be  the  fame 
w  ith  the  Rhyndacus,  which  runs  north-weft  into  the  Pro¬ 
pontis. 

H  1 1*  AS,  Ixx  faoulous  hiftory,  fon  of  Theodamus, 
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was  ravifhed  by  the  nymphs  of  a  fountain  as  he  was  ta* 
king  out  fome  water  for  Hercules,  by  whom  he  wras  be¬ 
loved. 

HYLOZOISTS,  formed  of  vAy,  matter,  and  £<>;»,  life, 
the  name  of  a  fedl  of  atheifts  among  the  ancient  Greek 
philofophers,  who  held  matter  to  be  animated  )  main* 
taining  that  matter  had  fome  natural  perception,  with¬ 
out  animal  fenfation,  or  reflection  in  itfelf  confidered } 
but  that  this  imperfeCt  life  occafioned  that  organiza- 
tion  whence  fenfation  and  reflection  afterwards  arofe. 
Of  thefe,  fome  held  only  one  life,  which  they  called  a 
plastic  nature,  prefiding  regularly  and  invariably  over 
the  whole  corporeal  univerfe,  which  they  reprefented  as 
a  kind  of  large  plant  or  vegetable  5  thefe  were  called 
the  cofmoplaftic  and  ftoical  atheifts,  becaufe  the  Stoics 
held  fuch  a  nature,  though  many  of  them  fuppofed  it 
to  be  the  inftrument  of  the  Deity.  Others  thought 
that  every  particle  of  matter  was  endued  with  life, 
and  made  the  mundane  fyftem  to  depend  upon  a  cer- 
tain  mixture  of  chance  and  plaftic  or  orderly  nature 
united  together.  Thefe  were  called  the  Stratonici ,  from 
Strato  Lampfacenus,  a  difciple  of  Theophraftus,  called 
alfo  Phy ficus  (Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  1.  cap.  13,)^ 
who  was  firft  a  celebrated  Peripatetic,  and  afterwards 
formed  this  new  fyftem  of  atheifm  for  himfelf.  Befides 
thefe  two  forms  of  atheifm,  fome  of  the  ancient  philo- 
fophers  were  liylopathians,  or  Anaximandrians,  de¬ 
riving  all  things  from  dead  and  ftupid  matter,  in  the 
way  of  qualities  and  forms,  generable  and  corruptible  j 
and  others  again  adopted  the  ATOMICAL  or  Democri- 
tical  fyftem,  who  aferibe  the  produdion  of  the  univerfe 
to  atoms  and  figures.  See  on  this  fubjeCt  Cudwortlds 
Intelle&ual  Syjiem ,  book  i.  chap.  3. 

HYMEN,  or  HymenavUS,  a  fabulous  divinity,  the 
fon  of  Bacchus  and  Venus  Urania,  was  fuppofed  by 
the  ancients  to  prefide  over  marriages  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  waav  invoked  in  epithalamiums,  and  other  ma¬ 
trimonial  ceremonies,  under  the  formula  Hymen ,  or 
Hymencse  ! 

I  he  poets  generally  crown  this  deity  with  a  chap¬ 
let  of  rofes  \  and  reprefent  him,  as  it  were,  diflolved 
and  enervated  with  pleafures,  drefled  in  a  yellow 
robe  and  ftioes  of  the  fame  colour,  with  a  torch  in  his 
hand. — Catullus,  in  'one  of  his  epigrams,  addreffes  him 
thus : 

Cinge  tempora  Jiorihns 

Suavedentis  a  mar  ad. 

It  was  for  this  reafon,  that  the  new  married  couple  bore 
garlands  of  flowers  on  the  wedding-day  :  which  cuftom 
alfo  obtained  among  the  Hebrews,  and  even  amoncr 
Chriftians,  during  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  Tertullian,  De  corona  militari ,  where  he 
fays,  Coronant  et  nuptez  fponfos. — S.  Chryfoftom,  like- 
wife  mentions  thefe  crowns  of  flowers  ,  and  to  this  day 
the  Greeks  call  marriage  .riCpoiwp.ee,  in  refpe£t  of  this 
croum  or  garland. 

Hymen",  T^v,  in  Anatomy ,  a  thin  membrane  or  (kin, 
fometimes  circular,  of  diflerent  breadths,  more  or  lefs 
fmooth,  and  fometimes  femilunar,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  great  canal  with  that 
on  the  mfide  of  the  alee,  refembling  a  piece  of  fine 
parchment.  This  membrane  is  fuppofed  to  be  ftretch- 
ed  in  the  neck  of  the  womb  of  virgins,  below  the 
nympha?,  leaving  in  fome  fubjefts  a  very  fmall  opening, 
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Hymen.  In  others  a  larger,  and  in  all  rendering  the  external  ori- 
“ — V  fice  narrower  than  the  reft  of  the  cavity,  and  to  be 

broke  when  they  are  deflowered  ;  an  effufion  of  blood 
following  the  breach. 

The  membranous  circle  may  likewife  fuffer  fome 
diforder  by  too  great  a  flux  of  the  menfes,  by  impru¬ 
dent  e,  levity,  and  other  particular  accidents. 

The  hymen  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  teft  of  vir¬ 
ginity  ;  and  when  broke,  or  withdrawn,  ftiows  that  the 
perfon  is  not  in  a  ftate  of  innocence.  This  notion  is 
very  ancient.  Among  the  Hebrews,  it  was  the  cuftom 
for  the  parents  to  fave  the  blood  fhed  on  this  occalion 
as  a  token  of  the  virginity  of  their  daughter,  and  to 
fend  the  flieets  next  day  to  the  hufband’s  relations. 
And  the  like  is  faid  to  be  ftill  pra£tifed  in  Portugal, 
and  fome  other  countries. 

And  yet  authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exiftence 
of  fuch  a  membrane.  Nothing,  Dr  Drake  obferves’, 
has  employed  the  curiofity  of  anatomifts,  in  differing 
the  organs  of  generation  in  women,  more  than  this 
part :  they  have  differed  not  only  as  to  its  figure,  fub- 
ftance,  place,  and  perforation,  but  even  its  reality  ; 
fome  pofitively  affirming,  and  others  flatly  denying  it. 

De  Graaf  himfelf,  the  moft  accurate  inquirer  into  the 
ftrufture  of  thefe  organs,  confeffes  he  always  fought  it 
in  vain,  though  in  the  moft  unfufpe&ed  fubjefts  and 
ages:  all  he  could  find  was,  a  different  degree  of  ftrait- 
nefs  or  widenefs,  and  different  corrugations,  which  were 
greater  or  lefs  according  to  the  refpe£live  ages ;  the 
aperture  being  ftill  the  lefs,  and  the  rugofities  the 
greater,  as  the  fubjeft  was  younger  and  more  un¬ 
touched. 

Dr  Drake,  on  the  other  hand,  declares,  that  in  all  the 
fubje&s  he  had  opportunity  to  examine,  he  does  not  re¬ 
member  to  have  miffed  the  hymen  fo  much  as  once, 
where  he  had  reafon  to  depend  on  finding  it.  The 
faireft  view  he  ever  had  of  it  was  in  a  maid  who  died 
at  thirty  years  of  age  ;  in  this  he  found  it  a  membrane 
of  fome  ftrenglh,  furnilhed  with  flelhy  fibres,  in  figure 
round,  and  perforated  in  the  middle  with  a  fmall  hole, 
capable  of  admitting  the  end  of  a  woman’s  little  finger, 
and  fituated  a  little  above  the  orifice  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fage,  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  of  the  womb. 

In  infants  it  is  a  fine  thin  membrane,  not  very  confpi- 
cuous,  becaufeof  the  natural  ftraitnefs  of  the  paffage  it- 
felf,  which  does  not  admit  of  any  great  expanfion  in  fo 
little  room  ;  which  might  lead  De  Graaf  into  a  notion 
of  its  being  no  more  than  a  corrugation. 

This  membrane,  like  moft  others,  does  probably 
grow  mere  diftinft,  as  well  as  firm,  by  age.  That  it 
not  only  exifts,  but  is  fometimes  very  ftrong  and  im¬ 
pervious,  may  be  colle&ed  from  the  hiftory  of  a  cafe 
reported  by  Mr  Cowper.  In  a  married  woman,  twenty 
years  of  age,  whofe  hymen  was  found  altogether  imper¬ 
vious,  fo  as  to  detain  the  menfes,  and  to  be  driven  out 
by  the  preffure  thereof  beyond  the  labia  of  the  puden¬ 
dum,  not  unlike  a  prolapfus  of  the  uterus ;  on  divid¬ 
ing  it,  at  leaft  a  gallon  of  grumous  blood  came  forth. 
It  feems  the  hulband,  being  denied  a  paffage  that  way, 
had  found  another  through  the  meatus  urinarius;  which 
..as  found  very  open,  and  its  fides  extended  like  the 
anus  of  a  cock. 

Upon  a  rupture  of  the  hymen,  after  the  confumma- 
tion  of  marriage,  and  efpecially  delivery,  its  parts, 
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Ihrinking  up,  are  fuppofed  to  form  thofe  little  fldhy  Hymen 
knots,  called  CAR  UNCULJE  myrtformes. 

HYMENALA,  the  Bastard  Locust  Tree; 

genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  ;  and  . 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  33d  order, 
Lomentacece.  See  Botany  Index. 

HYMENAL AL,  Something  belonging  to  marriage; 
fo  called  from  Hymen. 

HYMENOPTERA  (derived  from  pfenv,  membrane , 
and  7r]egey,  wing ),  in  the  Linnaean  fyliem  of  natural 
hiftory,  is  an  order  of  infefts,  having  four  membrana¬ 
ceous  wings,  and  the  tails  of  the  females  are  furnilhed 
with  flings,  which  in  fome  are  ufed  for  inftilling  poi- 
fon,  and  in  others  for  merely  piercing  the  bark  and 
leaves  of  trees,  and  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  in 
which  they  depofit  their  eggs.  See  Entomology 
Index. 

HYMETTUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  mountain 
of  Attica  near  Athens,  famous  for  its  marble  quarries, 
and  for  its  excellent  honey.  Hymettius  the  epithet. 

Pliny  fays  that  the  orator  Craffus  was  the  firft  who  had 
marble  columns  from  this  place. 

HYMN,  a  fong  or  ode  in  honour  of  God  ;  or 
a  poem,  proper  to  be  fung,  compofed  in  honour  of  fome 
deity. — The  word  is  Greek,  hymn ,  formed  of  the 

verb  ce/ebroy  “  I  celebrate.” — Ifiodore,  on  this 
word,  remarks,  that  hymn  is  properly  a  fong  of  joy,  full 
of  the  praifes  of  God  ;  by  which,  according  to  him,  it 
is  diftinguifhed  from  threna ,  which  is  a  mourning  fong, 
full  of  lamentation. 

St  Hilary,  biffiop  of  Poi&iers,  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  firft  that  compofed  hymns  to  be  fung  in  churches, 
and  was  followed  by  St  Ambrofe.  Moft  of  thofe 
in  the  Roman  Breviary  were  compofed  by  Prudentius. 

They  have  been  translated  into  French  verl'e  by  Mef- 
lieurs  de  Port  Royal.— In  the  Greek  Liturgy  there  are 
four  kinds  of  hymns  ;  but  the  word  is  not  taken  in  the 
fenfe  of  a  praife  offered  in  verfe,  but  Amply  of  a  laud 
or  praife.  The  angelic  hymn,  or  Gloria  in  excelfs, 
makes  the  firft  kind ;  the  trifagion  the  fecond  ;  the 
Cherubic  hymn,  the  third  ;  and  the  hymn  of  viBory  and 
triumph ,  called  imtiKits,  the  laft. 

The  hymns  or  odes  of  the  ancients  generally  con- 
fifted  of  three  forts  of  ftanzas ;  one  of  v'hich,  called 
Jlrophe ,  was  fung  by  the  band  as  they  walked  from  eaft 
to  weft.;  another,  called  antiftrophe ,  was  performed  as 
they  returned  from  weft  to  eaft ;  the  third  part,  or  epode , 
was  fung  before  the  altar.  The  Jewiffi  hymns  were  ac¬ 
companied  with  trumpets,  drums,  and  cymbals,  to  aflift 
the  voices  of  the  Levites  and  people. 

HYOBANCHE,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
didynamia  clafc.  See  Botany  Index. 

HYOIDES,  in  Anatomy ,  a  bone  placed  at  the  root 
of  the  tongue.  See  Anatomy,  N°  28. 

HYOSCYAMUS,  Henbane;  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  28th  order,  Luridce.  See 
Botany  and  Materia  Medica  Index. 

HYOSERIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
fyngenefia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order,  Compojitce.  See  Botany  Index. 

HYO-THYROIDES,  in  Anatomy,  one  of  the 
mufcles  belonging  to  the  os  hyoides.  See  Anatomy, 

Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

HYPALLAGE, 
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age  HYPALLAGE,  among  grammarians,  a  fpecies  of 
hyperbaton,  confuting  in  a  mutual  permutation  of  one 

itia*  cafe  for  another.  Thus  Virgil  fays,  Dare  clajjibus  auf- 
'  tros ,  for  dare  clajfes  aujlris  ;  and  again,  fee  durn  illis 
lahra  admovi ,  for  nee  dum  ilia  labru  admovi, 

HYPANTE,  or  Hyperpante,  a  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  feaft  of  the  prefentation  of  Jefus  in 
the  temple. — This  word,  which  iignifies  lowly  or  humble 
meeting ,  was  given  to  this  feaft  from  the  meeting  of  old 
Simeon  and  Anna  the  prophetefs  in  the  temple  when 
Jefus  was  brought  thither. 

HYPATIA,  a  learned  and  beautiful  lady  of  anti¬ 
quity,  the  daughter  of  Theon  a  celebrated  philofopher 
and  mathematician,  and  prefident  of  the  famous  Alex¬ 
andrian  fchool,  was  born  at  Alexandria  about  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century.  Her  father,  encouraged  by  her 
extraordinary  genius,  had  her  not  only  educated  in  all 
the  ordinary  qualifications  of  her  fex,  but  inftru&ed  in 
the  molt  abilrufe  feienees.  She  made  fuch  great  pro- 
grefs  in  philofophy,  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  the  ma¬ 
thematics,  that  ffie  palled  for  the  raoft  learned  perfon 
of  her  time.  At  length  fhe  was  thought  worthy  to 
fucceed  her  father  in  that  diftinguifhed  and  important 
employment,  the  government  of  the  fchool  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  \  and  to  teach  out  of  that  chair  where  Ammonius, 
Hierocles,  and  many  other  great  men,  had  taught  be¬ 
fore  *,  and  this  at  a  time  too  when  men  of  great  learn¬ 
ing  abounded  both  at  Alexandria  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  Her  fame  was  fo  exten¬ 
sive,  and  her  worth  fo  univerfally  acknowledged,  that 
we  cannot  wonder  if  fhe  had  a  crowded  auditory. 
“  She  explained  to  her  hearers  (fays  Socrates)  the  le- 
veral  feienees  that  go  under  the  general  name  of  phi- 
lofophy  ;  for  which  reafon  there  was  a  confluence  to 
her  from  all  parts  of  thofe  who  made  philofophy  their 
delight  and  ftudy.”  One  cannot  reprefent  to  himfelf, 
without  pleafure,  the  flower  of  all  the  youth  of  Europe, 
Afia,  and  Africa,  fitting  at  the  feet  of  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  lady  (for  fuch  we  are  allured  Hypatia  was),  all 
greedily  fwallowing  inftru6lion  from  her  mouth,  and 
many  of  them,  doubtlefs,  love  from  her  eyes  •,  though 
we  are  not  fure  that  fhe  ever  liftened  to  any  folicita- 
tions,  lince  Suidas,  who  talks  of  her  marriage  with 
Iliodorus,  yet  relates  at  the  fame  time  that  fhe  died 
a  maid. 

Her  fcholars  were  as  eminent  as  they  were  nume¬ 
rous  ^  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Synefius,  who 
was  afterwards  bifhop  of  Ptolemais.  This  ancient 
Chriftian  Platonift  everywhere  bears  the  ftrongeft,  as 
well  as  the  moll  grateful  teflimony  of  the  virtue  of 
his  tutorefs }  and  never  mentions  her  without  the  moll 
profound  refpeft,  and  fometimes  in  terms  of  affe&ion 
coming  little  Ihort  of  adoration.  But  it  was  not  Sy- 
nefius  only,  and  the  difciples  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool, 
who  admired  Hypatia  for  her  virtue  and  learning  : 
never  was  woman  more  carefled  by  the  public,  and 
yet  never  woman  had  a  more  unfpotted  chara&er.  She 
was  held  as  an  oracle  for  her  wifdom,  which  made  her 
confulted  by  the  magiftrates  in  all  important  cafes  $ 
and  this  frequently  drew  her  amongll  the  greateil  con- 
courfe  of  men,  without  the  leafl  cenfure  of  her  manners. 
In  a  word,  when  Nicephorus  intended  to  pafs  the 
highell  compliment  on  the  princefs  Eudocia,  he  thought 
he  could  not  do  it  better  than  by  calling  her  another 
Hypatia 
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While  Hypatia  thus  reigned  the  brightefl  orna-  Hypatia 
ment  of  Alexandria,  Orelles  was  governor  of  the  fame  H 
place  for  the  emperor  Theodofius,  and  Cyril  was  bi-  a" 

fliop  or  patriarch.  Orelles  having  had  a  liberal  edu-  , , 

cation,  could  not  but  admire  Hypatia  ;  and  as  a  vile 
governor  frequently  confulted  her.  This,  together 
with  an  averlion  which  Cyril  had  againil  Orelles, 
proved  fatal  to  the  lady.  About  500  monks  aflem- 
bling,  attacked  the  governor  one  day,  and  would  have 
killed  him,  had  he  nut  been  refeued  by  the  townfmen  j 
and  the  refpeft  which  Orelles  had  for  Hypatia  cauf- 
ing  her  to  be  traduced  among  the  Chriftian  multitude, 
they  dragged  her  from  her  chair,  tore  her  in  pieces, 
and  burned  her  limbs.  Cyril  is  not  clear  from  a  ftf- 
picion  of  fomenting  this  tragedy.  Cave  indeed  en¬ 
deavours  to  remove  the  imputation  of  fuch  an  horrid 
action  from  the  patriarch  5  and  lays  it  upon  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  mob  in  general,  whom  he  calls  levijjimum  ho - 
minum  genus ;  u  a  very  trilling  inconftant  people.” 

But  though  Cyril  fhould  be  allowed  neither  to  have 
been  the  perpetrator,  nor  even  the  contriver  of  it, 
yet  it  is  much  to  be  fufpe£led  that  he  did  not  difeoun- 
tenance  it  in  the  manner  he  ought  to  have  done 
which  fufpicion  mull  needs  be  greatly  confirmed  by 
reflecting,  that  he  was  fo  far  from  blaming  the  out¬ 
rage  committed  by  the  monks  upon  Orelles,  that  he 
afterwards  received  the  dead  body  of  Ammonius,  one 
of  the  moft  forward  in  that  outrage,  who  had  grie- 
voufly  wounded  the  governor,  and  who  was  juftly  pu¬ 
nched  with  death.  Upon  this  riotous  ruffian  Cyril 
made  a  panegyric  in  the  church  where  he  was  laid, 
in  wffiich  he  extolled  his  courage  and  conftancy,  as 
one  that  had  contended  for  the  truth  5  and  changing 
his  name  to  Thaumajius ,  or  “  the  Admirable,”  order¬ 
ed  him  to  be  confidered  as  a  martyr.  u  However, 
(continues  Socrates),  the  wifeft  part  of  Chriftians  did 
not  approve  the  zeal  which  Cyril  ftiowed  on  this  man’s 
behalf,  being  convinced  that  Ammonius  had  juftly 
fuffered  for  his  defperate  attempt.” 

HYPECOUM,  Wild  Cumin,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  24th  order,  Corydaies .  See 
Botany  Index . 

HYPER,  a  Greek  prepofition  frequently  ufed  in 
compofition,  where  it  denotes  excefs  5  its  literal  figni- 
fication  being  above  or  beyond ’. 

HYPERBATON,  in  Grammar ,  a  figurative  con- 
ftru&ion  inverting  the  natural  and'  proper  order  of 
words  and  fentences.  The  feveral  fpecies  of  the  hyper¬ 
baton  are,  the  anaftrophe,  the  hyfteron-proteron,  the 
hypallage,  fynchyfis,  tmefis,  parenthefis,  and  the  hyper¬ 
baton  ftriCtly  fo  called.  See  Anastrophe,  &c. 

Hyperbaton,  ftri&ly  fo  called,  is  a  long  retention* 
of  the  verb  which  completes  the  fentence,  as  in  the 
following  example  from  Virgil : 

Inter ea  Reges :  ingenti  mole  Latinus 
^uadrijugo  vehitur  curru ,  cui  tempera  circum 
Aurati  bis  fex  radii  fulgentia  cingunt , 

Solis  avi fpecimen :  bigis  it  Turnus  in  albis , 

Bin  a  jnanu  lato  crifpans  hajlilia  ferro: 

Hinc  Pater  JEneas9  Roman ce  Jhrpis  origo , 

Sidereo  fagrans  clypeo  et  ccele/libus  armis  ; 

Et  juxta  Afcanius ,  inagnee  fpes  altera  Romcv  : 

Procedunt  cajlris . 

HYPERBOLA*. 
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Hyperbola,  HYPERBOLA,  a  curve  formed  by  cutting  a 
f  yter  0  cone  in  a  direftion  parallel  to  its  axis.  See  Conic 
Sections. 

HYPERBOLA  Deficient ,  is  a  curve  having  only  one 
afymptote,  though  two  hyperbolic  legs  running  out 
infinitely  by  the  fide  of  the  afymptote,  but  contrary 
ways. 

HYPERBOLE,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  figure,  whereby  the 
truth  and  reality  of  things  are  exceflively  either  enlar¬ 
ged  or  diminifhed.  See  Oratory,  N°  58. 

An  object  uncommon  with  refpeft  to  fize,  either 
very  great  of  its  kind  or  very  little,  flrikes  us  with 
furprife  3  and  this  emotion  forces  upon  the  mind  a  mo¬ 
mentary  conviction  that  the  objeft  is  greater  or  lefs 
than  it  is  in  reality  :  the  fame  effeft  precifely  attends 
figurative  grandeur  or  littlenefs  3  and  hence  the  hy¬ 
perbole,  which  exprefles  this  momentary  conviction. 
A  writer,  taking  advantage  of  this  natural  delufion, 
enriches  his  defcription  greatly  by  the  hyperbole  :  and 
the  reader,  even  in  his  cooleft  moments,  velilhes  this 
^£ure>  being  fenfible  that  it  is  the  operation  of  nature 
upon  a  warm  fancy. 

It  cannot  have  efcaped  obferVation  that  a  writer  is 
generally  more  fuccefsful  in  magnifying  by  a  hyperbole 
than  in  diminifhing.  The  reafon  is,  that  a  minute  ob¬ 
jeft  contracts  the  mind,  and  fetters  its  powers  of  ima¬ 
gination  3  but  that  the  mind,  dilated  and  inflamed 
with  a  grand  objeft,  moulds  objeCts  for  its  gratification 
with  great  facility.  Longinus,  with  refpeCt  to  a  di¬ 
minifhing  hyperbole,  cites  the  following  ludicrous 
thought  from  a  comic  poet  :  44  He  was  owner  of  a  bit 
of  ground  not  larger  than  a  Lacedaemonian  letter.” 
But,  for  the  reafon  now  given,  the  hyperbole  has  by  far 
the  greater  force  in  magnifying  objefts 3  of  which 
take  the  following  example  ; 

#  F°r  all  the  land  which  thou  feefl,  to  thee  will  I 
give  it,  and  to  thy  feed  for  ever.  And  I  will  make 
thy  feed  as  the  dull  of  the  earth  :  fo  that  if  a  man 
can  number  the  dull:  of  the  earth,  then  fhall  thy  feed 
alfo  be  numbered.  Gen .  xiii.  15,  16. 

l/Ia  vel  inta&ce  fegetis  per  fomma  volaret 
Gratnina ,  nee  teneras  curfu  Icefjfet  arifas, 

JEneid,  vii.  808. 

11  ■ Atque  imo  barathri  ter  gurgite  vafos 

Sorbet  in  abruptum  fluBus,  rurfofoue  fob  auras 
Erigit  a/ternos ,  et  Jidera  verberat  unda, 

JEneid,  iii.  421. 

- Horrifcis  juxta  tonat  JEtna  ruhns , 

Interdumque  atram  pr  or  urn  pit  ad  cethera  nubem , 
Turbine  fumantem  piceo  et  candente  favilla  : 

AttGllitque  globos  fiammarum ,  et  fdera  lambit . 

JEneid iii.  57*1. 

Speaking  of  Polyphemus, 

— - Ipfe  arduus ,  altaque  pul  fat 

Sid  era,  JEneid,  iii.  619. 

- - - When  he  fpeaks, 

The  air,  a  charter’d  libertine,  is  ft  ill. 

Henry  V,  aft  i.  fc.  j. 

Now  flii eld  with  fliield,  with  helmet  helmet  clos’d, 

'  To  armour  armour,  lance  to  lance  oppos’d, 
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Koft  againft  hoft  with  fhadowy  fquaflrons  drew, 

The  founding  darts  in  iron  tempefts  flew, 

Viftors  and  vanquilh’d  join  promifeuous  cries, 

And  fhrilling  fhouts  and  dying  groans  arife  3  * 

With  ftreaming  blood  the  flipp’ry  fields  are  dy’d, 
And  flaughter’d  heroes  fwell  the  dreadful  tide,  * 

Iliad,  iv.  508. 

Quintilian  Is  fenfible  that  this  figure  is  natural  : 
“  For  (fays  he),  not  contented  with  truth,  we  iiatu- 
rally  incline  to  augment  or  diminifh  beyond  it  3  and 
for  that  reafon  the  hyperbole  is  familiar  even  among 
the  vulgar  and  illiterate  3”  and  he  adds,  very  juftly, 
46  That  the  hyperbole  is  then  proper,  when  the  objeft 
of  itfelf  exceeds  the  common  meafure.”  From  thefe 
premifes,  one  would  not  expeft  the  following  infe¬ 
rence,  the  only  reafon  he  can  find  for  juftifying  this 
figure  of  fpeech,  Conceditur  enim  amplius  die  ere,  quia 
did  quantum  ef,  non  potejl :  tneliufque  ultra  quam  citra 
fat  oratio, ”  (We  are  indulged  to  fay  more  than 
enough,  becaufe  we  cannot  fay  enough  5  and  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  be  above  than  under).  In  the  name  of  wonder, 
why  this  flight  and  childifh  reafoning,  when  immediate¬ 
ly  before  he  had  obferved,  that  the  hyperbole  is  found¬ 
ed  on  human  nature  ?  We  could  not  refill  this  perfonal 
ftroke  of  criticifm  3  intended  not  againft  our  author, 
for  no  human  creature  is  exempt  from  error  3  but  a- 
gainft  the  blind  veneration  that  is  paid  to  the  ancient 
claftlc  writers,  without  diftinguifhing  their  blemiflies 
from  their  beauties. 

Having  examined  the  nature  of  this  figure,  and  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  erefted,  let  us  proceed  to  the 
rules  by  which  it  ought  to  be  governed.  And,  in  the 
firft  place,  it  is  a  capital  fault  to  introduce  an  hy¬ 
perbole  in  the  defcription  of  an  ordinary  objeft  or 
event  3  for  in  fuch  a  cafe,  it  is  altogether  unnatural, 
being  deftitute  of  furprife,  its  only  foundation.  Take 
the  following  inftance,  where  the  fubjeft  is  extremely 
familiar,  viz.  fwimming  to  gain  the  fliore  after  a  ihip- 
wreck. 

I  faw  him  beat  the  furges  under  him, 

And  ride  upon  their  backs  :  he  trode  the  water  3 
Whofe  enmity  he  flung  a  fide,  and  breafted 
The  furge  moft  fwoln  that  met  him  :  his  bold  head 
’Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar’d 
Himfelf  with  his  good  arms,  in  lufty  ftrokes 
To  th’  Jhore,  that  o’er  his  wave-born  balls  bow’d, 

As  ftooping  to  relieve  him.  Tempef,  a ft  ii.  fc.  1, 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  gathered  from  what  is 
faid,  that  an  hyperbole  can  never  fuit  the  tone  of  any 
difpiriting  paflion :  forrow  in  particular  will  never 
prompt  fuch  a  figure  3  and  for  that  reafon  the  follow¬ 
ing  hyperboles  muft  be  condemned  as  unnatural : 

Kt  Rich,  Aumerle,  thou  weep’ft,  my  tender¬ 
hearted  coufin  l 

We’ll  make  foul  weather  with  defpifed  tears: 

Our  fighs,  and  they,  fhall  lodge  the  fummer-corn, 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolving  land. 

Richard  II,  a 61  iii.  fc.  6. 

Draw  them  to  Tyber’s  bank,  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lovreft  ftream 
Do  kifs  the  moft  exalted  fliore  of  all. 

Julius  Ccefor ,  aft  i.  fc.  1. 

Thirdly, 
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Hyperbole.  Thirdly,  A  writer,  if  he  wiffi  to  fueceed,  ought  al- 
ways  to  have  the  reader  in  his  eye  :  he  ought,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  never  to  venture  a  bold  thought  or  expreffion, 
till  the  reader  be  warmed  and  prepared.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  an  hyperbole  in  the  beginning  of  a  w'orkcan  never 
be  in  its  place.  Example  : 

Jam  pauca  cratro  jugera  regies 

Moles  relinquent.  *  Horat.  Carm.  lib.  ii.  ode  ij*. 

In  the  fourth  place,  The  niceft  point  of  all  is,  to 
afeertain  the  natural  limits  of  an  hyperbole,  beyond 
which  being  overftrained,  it  has  a  bad  effeft.  Longi¬ 
nus  (chap,  iii.),  with  great  propriety  of  thought,  en¬ 
ters  a  caveat ’againft  an  hyperbole  of  this  kind  :  he 
compares  it  to  a  bow-ftring,  which  relaxes  by  over¬ 
training,  and  produceth  an  effefl  direftly  oppofite  to 
what  is  intended.  To  afeertain  any  precife  boundary, 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  We  ffiall 
therefore  only  give  a  fpecimen  of  what  may  be  rec¬ 
koned  overftrained  hyperboles.  No  fault  is  more 
common  among  writers  of  inferior  rank  \  and  inftan- 
ces  are  found  even  among  thofe  of  the  fined  tafle  \ 
witnefs  the  following  hyperbole,  too  bold  even  for  an 
Hotfpur. 

Hotfpur  talking  of  Mortimer  : 

In  Angle  oppofition  hand  to  hand, 

He  did  confound  the  belt  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 

Three  times  they  breath’d,  and  three  times  did  they 
drink, 

Upon  agreement,  of fwift  Severn’s  flood  ; 

Who  then  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 

Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 

And  hid  his  crifp’d  head  in  the  hollow  bank, 
Blood-ftained  with  thefe  valiant  combatants. 

Firji  Fart  Henry  IV.  a£t  i.  fc.  4. 

Speaking  of  Henry  V. 

England  ne’er  had  a  King  until  this  time. 

Virtue  he  had,  deferving  to  command  : 

His  brandifh’d  fword  did  blind  men  wfith  its  beams: 
His  arms  fpread  wider  than  a  dragon’s  wings  : 

His  fparkling  eyes,  replete  with  awful  fire, 

More  dazzled,  and  drove  back  his  enemies, 

Than  mid-day  fun  fierce  bent  againft  their  faces. 
What  fhould  I  fay  ?  his  deeds  exceed  all  fpeech. 

He  never  lifted  up  his  hand,  but  conquer’d. 

Firji  Part  Flenry  VI.  a£t  i.  fc.  1. 

Laftly,  an  hyperbole,  after  it  is  introduced  with  all 
advantages,  ought  to  be  comprehended  within  the  few- 
f  t  words  poffible  :  as  it  cannot  be  relilhed  but  in  the 
hurry  and  (welling  of  the  mind,  a  leifurely  view  dif- 
folves  the  charm,  and  difeovers  the  defeription  to  be 
extravagant  at  leaft,  and  perhaps  alfo  ridiculous.  This 
fault  ts  palpable  in  a  fonnet  which  paffeth  for  one  of 
the  molt  complete  ,n  the  French  language  :  Phillis,  in 
a  long  and  flond  defeription,  is  made  as  far  to  outlhine 
the  fun  as  he  outfhmes  the  ftars  : 

Lenience  regnoit  fur  la  terre  et fur  Ponds 
L  air  devenoit  ferrain  et  POlimp  vermeil  ’ 

Et  l  amoureux  Zephir  affran.hi  du  fomeil. 

Fejfufcitou  iesfeurs  d'une  haleine  feconde. 
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IP Aur ore  deployed  Por  de fa  treffe  blonde t 
Et  femoit  de  rubis  le  chemin  dufoleil ; 

Etifn  ce  Dieu  venoit  au  plus  grand  appareil 
*^«V/  foit  jamais  venu  pour  eclairer  le  monde  : 

^uand  la  jeune  Phillis  au  vifage  riant , 

Sortant  de  fon  palais  plus  clair  que  P orient , 

Fit  voir  une  lumiere  et  plus  vive  et  plus  belle . 

Sacre  Flambeau  du  jour ,  den  foie%  point  jaloux, 

Vous  par ut es  alors  aujji peu  devant  cl/e, 

^ue  les  feu x  de  la  nuit  avoient  fait  devant  vous. 

Ma/levilie. 

There  is  in  Chaucer  a  thought  exprelfed  in  a  fingle 
line,  which  fets  a  young  beauty  in  a  more  advanta¬ 
geous  light  than  the  whole  of  this  much  laboured 
poem  : 

Up  rofe  the  fun,  and  up  rofe  Emelie, 

HYPERBOREAN,  in  the  Ancient  Geography . 
The  ancients  denominated  thofe  people  and  places 
Hyperborean  which  were  to  the  northward  of  the  Scy- 
\thians.  They  had  but  very  little  acquaintance  with 
thefe  Hyperborean  regions  ;  and  all  they  tell  us  of 
them  is  very  precarious,  much  of  it  falfe.  Diodorus 
Siculus  fays,  the  Hyperboreans  were  thus  called  by 
reafon  they  dwelt  beyond  the  wind  Boreas  ;  brng,  fig, 
nifying,  “  above  or  beyond,”  and  Bsgic&s,  Boreas ,  the 
“  north  wind.”  This  etymology  is  very  natural  and 
plaufible  ;  notwithftanding  all  that  Rudbeck  has  faid 
againft  it,  who  would  have  the  word  to  be  Gothic, 
and  to  fignify  nobility ,  Herodotus  doubts  whether 
or  not  there  were  any  fuch  nations  as  the  Hyper¬ 
borean.  Strabo,  who  profelfes  that  he  believes  there 
are,  does  not  take  hyperborean  to  fignify  beyond  Boreas 
or  the  north,  as  Herodotus  underftood  it  :  the  prepo- 
ftrion  v?rtg,  in  this  cafe,  he  fuppofts  only  to  help  to 
form  a  fuperlative  5  fo  that  hyperborean ,  on  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  means  no  more  than  mof  northern;  by  which 
it  appears  the  ancients  fcarce.knew  themfelves  what  the, 
name  meant. — Moft  of  our  modern  geographers,  as 
Hoffman,  Cellarius,  &c.  have  placed  the  Hyperboreans- 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  European  continent,  among 
the  Siberians  and  Samoieds  :  according  to  them,  the 
Hyperboreans  of  the  ancients  were  thofe  in  general 
\who  lned  farfheft  to  the  north*  The  Hyperboreans 
of  our  days  are  thofe  Ruffians  who  inhabit*  between 
the  Volga  and  the  White  fea.  According  to  Cluvier, 
the  name  Celtes  was  fynonymous  wfith  that  of  Hyper¬ 
boreans. 

HYPERCATALECTIC,  in  the  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin  poetry,  is  applied  to  a  verfe  that  has  one  or  two 
fy Rabies  too  much,  or  beyond  the  regular  and  juft  mea» 
fure  }  as, 

Mufe forores funt  Minervce  : 

Alfo,  _ 

Mufcs  forores  Palladis  lugent . 

HYPERCRITIC,  an  over-rigid  cenfor  or  critic  : 
one  who  will  let  nothing  pafs,  but  animadverts  fe-. 
verely  on  the  flighteft  fault.  See  Criticism.  The. 
word  is  compounded  of  hmg,  fuper,  “  over,  above,  be- 
yond$”  and  xgfltM;,  of  xgibn,  judex,  of  ,  judico* 

”  I  judge.” 

HYPERDULIA 


Hyperbole- 

II 

Hypercru 

tic. 
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Hyperdulia  HYPERDULIA,  in  the  Romifh  theology,  is  the 
II  worfhip  rendered  to  the  holy  virgin.  I  he  word  is 
Hypobole.  Qree]^  corapofed  of  vve^,  above,  and  'SvXux, 

nvor/hp,  fervice.  The  worfhip  offered  to  faints  is  call¬ 
ed  dulia  ;  and  that  to  the  mother  of  God,  hyperdulia , 
as  being  fuperior  to  the  former. 

HYPERIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  feat  of  the 
Phaeacians  near  the  Cyclops,  (Homer)  :  fome  commen¬ 
tators  take  it  to  be  Camarina  in  Sicily  *,  but,  according 
to  others,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  adjoining  ifland,  which 
they  take  to  be  Melita,  lying  in  fight  of  Sicily.  And 
this  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  Apollonius  Rhodius. 
Whence  the  Phseacians  afterwards  removed  to  Corey ra, 
called  Scheria ,  Pheeacia ,  and  Maoris  ;  haying  been  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  fettled  in  Melita  for 
commerce,  and  for  commodious  harbours,  before  the 
war  of  Troy,  (Diodorus  Siculus). 

HYPERICUM,  St  John’s  Wort,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  polyadHphia  clafs,  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  20th  order,  Rotacece . 
See  Botany  Index. 

HYPERIDES,  an  orator  of  Greece,  was  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Plato  and  Ifocrates,  and  governed  the  republic 
of  Athens.  He  defended  with  great  zeal  and  courage 
the  liberties  of  Greece  ,  but  was  put  to  death  by  An¬ 
tipater’s  order,  322  B.  C.  He  compofed  many  ora¬ 
tions,  of  which  only  one  now  remains.  He  was  one  of 
the  ten  celebrated  Greek  orators. 

HYPERMNESTRA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  one  of 
the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  king  of  Argos.  She 
alone  refufed  to  obey  the  cruel  order  Danaus  had  given 
to  all  his  daughters,  to  murder  their  hufhands  the  firff 
night  of  their  marriage  and  iherefore  laved  the  life 
of  Lyneeus,  after  fhe  had  made  him  promife  not  to 
violate  her  virginity.  Danaus,  enraged  at  her  difobe- 
dience,  confined  her  clofely  in  prifon,  whence  Lynceus 
delivered  her  fome  time  after. 

HYPERSARCOSIS,  in  Medicine  and  Surgery ,  an 
excefs  of  flefii,  or  rather  a  fiefhy  excrefcence,  fuch  as 
thofe  generally  rifing  upon  the  lips  of  wounds,  &c. 

HYPHEN,  an  accent  or  character  in  grammar, 
implying  that  two  words  are  to  be  joined,  or  conne#ed 
into  one  compound  word,  and  marked  thus  -  j  as  pre- 
ejlab lifted,  JiveJcaved ,  &c.  Hyphens  alfo  ferve  to 
conned  the  fyllables  of  fuch  words  as  are  divided  by 
the  end  of  the  line. 

HYPNOTIC,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  fuch  medi¬ 
cines  as  any  way  produce  fieep,  whether  called  narco - 
tics,  hypnotic  ,  opiates ,  or  fnporijics. 

HYPNOT1CUS  SERPENS,  the  Slrfy-fnabe,  in  Zoo - 
logy,  the  name  of  an  Eall  Indian  fpecies  of  feipent, 
called  by  the  Ceylontfe  nintipofong,  a  word  importing 
the  fame  fenfe.  It  is  of  a  deep  blackilh  brown,  varie¬ 
gated  with  fpots  of  white,  and  is  a  very  fatal  kind  in 
its  poifon  :  its  bite  it  is  faid  brings  on  a  deep  which 
ends  in  death  j  hence  this  trivial  name. 

HYPNUM,  Feather-moss,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  naiural  order  of  mufei,  belonging  to  the  cryptoga- 
mia  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

HYPO,  a  Greek  particle,  retained  in  the  compofi- 
tion  ot  divers  words  borrowed  from  that  language  •,  li¬ 
terally  denoting  under ,  beneath — In  which  fenfe  it 
Rands  opposed  to  vm fupre,  u  above.” 

HYPOBOLE,  or  Subjection,  (from  and 
1  cajl)y  in  Rhetoric ,  a  figure,  fo  called,  when 
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feveral  things  are  mentioned,  that  feem  to  make  for  Hypobole 
the  contrary  fide,  and  each  of  them  refuted  in  order.  ^  - 
This  figure,  when  complete,  confiRs  of  three  parts  j  a  tyju£1#  * 
propofition,  an  enumeration  of  particulars  with  their  -y— «J 

anfwer,  and  a  conclufion.  Thus  Cicero,  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  from  banifhment,  vindicates  his  condu#  in  with¬ 
drawing  fo  quietly,  arid  not  oppofing  the  fa£bon  that 
ejeCled  him.  See  Oratory,  N°  81. 

H  YPOCATH  ARSIS  (compounded  of  vtto,  under , 
and  1  purge),  in  Medicine ,  a  too  faint  or  feeble 

purgation. 

HYPOCAUSTUM,  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  a  fubterraneous  place,  where  was  a  furnace  to 
heat  the  baths.  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  the 
prepolition  Ixo,  under ;  and  the  verb  xcua,  to  burn • 

Another  fort  of  hypocauftum  was  a  kind  of  kiln  to 
heat  their  winter  parlours.  The  remains  of  a  Roman 
hypocauftum,  or  fweating-room,  were  difeovered  un¬ 
der  ground  at  Lincoln  in  1739*  We  have  an  account 
of  thefe  remains  in  the  Philosophical  1  rania&ions, 

N°46i  §  29.— Among  the  moderns,  the  hypocauftum 
is  that  place  where  the  fire  is  kept  which  warms  a 
ftove  or  hot-houfe. 

HYPOCHiERIS,  Hawk’s-eye,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compojitce .  See 
Botany  Index. 

HYPOCHONDRIA,  in  Anatomy,  a  fpace  on  each 
fide  the  epigaftric  region,  or  upper  part  of  the  abdo¬ 
men.  See  Anatomy,  N°  88. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC  passion,  a  difeafe  in  men, 
fimilar  to  the  hyfteric  affe&ion  in  women.  See  Medi¬ 
cine  Index. 

HYPOCISTTS,  in  the  Materia  Medica,  an  infpif- 
fated  juice  obtained  from  the  feflile  afaium,  much  re- 
fembling  the  true  Egyptian  acacia.  They  gather  the 
fruit  while  unripe,  and  exprefs  the  juice,  which  they 
evaporate  over  a  very  gentle  fire,  to  the  confidence 
of  an  extra#,  and  then  form  into  cakes,  and  ex- 
pole  them  to  the  fun  to  dry.  It  is  an  aftringent 
of  confidcrable  power  ;  is  good  againft  diarrhoeas 
and  ha^morrhagies  of  all  kinds  *,  and  may  be  uled  in 
repellent  gargarifms  in  the  manner  of  the  true  aca¬ 
cia  *,  but  it  is  very  rarely  met  with  genuine  in  our 
(hops,  the  German  acacia  being  ufually  fold  under  its 
name. 

HYPOCRISY,  V7rer^i<r^,  in  Ethics, .denotes  diftimu- 
lation  with  regard  to  the  moral  or  religious  charaCler* 

In  other  words,  it  iignifies  one  who  feigns  to  be  what 
he  is  not ;  and  is  generally  applied  to  thofe  who  affume 
the  appearances  of  virtue  or  religion,  without  having 
any  thing  in  reality  of  e.ther. 

HYPOG2EUM,  vTroycaov,  formed  of  vtto,  under,  and 
yxtx,  earth ,  in  the  ancient  architecture,  is  a  name  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  parts  of  a  building  that  are  under 
ground  \  as  the  cellar,  butteries,  and  the  like  places. 

The  term  hypogeeum  was  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  for  fubterraneous  tombs  in  which  they  buried  their 
dead. 

HYPOGiEUM,  v7royatov,  in  AJlrology,  is  a  name  given 
to  the  celeftial  houRs  which  are  below  the  horizon  : 
and  efpecially  the  imum  coe/i,  or  bottom  of  heaven.  • 

HYPOGASTRIC,  an  appellation  given  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  branch  of  the  iliac  artery. 

HYPOGASTRIUM,  in  Anatomy ,  the  middle  part 

of 
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Hypogaf-  of  the  lower  region  of  the  belly.  See  Anatomy, 
trium  jyjo  gg_ 

Ji  ollaGs  HYPOGLOSSI  EXTERNI,  or  majores,  in  Ana - 
’  tomy ,  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  called  alfo  linguales  and 
guftatorii,  See  Anatomy. 

HYPOGLOTTIS,  or  Hypoglossis,  (compofed  of 
v7ro,  under ,  and  yXarltc,  tongue ),  in  Anatomy  ^  is  a  name 
given  to  two  glands  of  the  tongue.  There  are  four 
large  glands  of  the  tongue  3  two  of  them  called  hypo- 
glottides ,  fituated  under  it,  near  the  venae  rannlares :  one 
on  each  lide  of  the  tongue.  They  ferve  to  fecrete  a 
kind  of  ferous  matter  of  the  nature  of  faliva,  which 
is  difcharged  into  the  mouth  by  little  duds  near  the 
gum?. 

HYPOGLOTTIS,  or  Hypogloftis ,  in  Medicine ,  denotes 
an  inflammation  or  ulceration  under  the  tongue 3  called 
alfo  ranula . 

HYPOPYON,  in  Medicine ,  a  colleftion  of  purulent 
matter  under  the  corner  of  the  eye. 

HYPOSCENIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  partition  under 
the  pulpit  or  logeum  of  the  Greek  theatre,  appointed 
for  the  mufic. 

HYPOSTASIS,  a  Greek  term,  literally  fignifying 
fubftance ,  or  fubjijlence ;  ufed  in  theology  for  perfon . — 
The  word  is  Greek,  vz-eraris  3  compounded  of  Izro^fub^ 
u  under,”  and  impt,  Jlo,  exifto  ;  “  I  {land,  I  exiii  3” 
q.  d.  fub  ftftentia,  Thus  we  hold,  that  there  is  but 
one  nature  or  eflence  in  God,  but  three  hypofiafes  or 
perfon?. 

The  term  hypoftafs  is  of  a  very  ancient  (landing  in 
the  church.  St  Cyril  repeats  it  feveral  times,  as  alfo 
the  phrafe  union  according  to  hypoftafs .  The  fir  ft  time 
it  occurs  is  in  a  letter  from  that  father  to  Neftorius, 
where  he  ufes  it  in  (lead  of  7r£6<ra7rov,  the  word  we  com¬ 
monly  render  perfon ,  which  did  not  feem  expreflive 
enough,  u  The  philofophers  (fays  St  Cyril)  have 
allowed  three  hypoftafes :  They  have  extended  the  Di¬ 
vinity  to  three  hypoftafes:  They  have  even  fometimes 
ufed  the  word  trinity  :  And  nothing  was  wanting  but 
to  have  admitted  the  confubflantiality  of  the  three  hy - 
poftafes ,  to  fhow  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature,  exclu- 
five  of  all  triplicity  in  refpeft  of  didinftion  of  nature, 
and  not  to  hold  it  neceffary  to  conceive  any  refpeft  ive 
inferiority  of  hypoftafes 

This  term  occafioned  great  diflenflons  in  the  ancient 
church  3  firil  among  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  alfo 
among  the  Latins.  In  the  council  of  Nice,  hypoftafs 
was  defined  to  denote  the  fame  with  e '[fence  or  fubftance  ; 
fo  that  it  was  herefy  to  fay  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  of  a 
different  hypoftafs  from  the  Father  3  but  cuflom  altered 
its  meaning,  in  the  necefiity  they  were  Under  of  ex- 
prefling  themfelves  drongly  againft  the  Sabellians,  the 
Greeks  made  choice  of  the  word  hijpofafs ,  and  the 
Latins  of  perfona ;  which  change  proved  the  occafion 
of  endlefs  difagreement.  The  phrafe  r^i$  vTrorccrug,  ufed 
by  the  Greeks,  fcandalized  the  Latins,  whofe  ufual 
way  of  rendering  vTo^aerig  in  their  language  was  by 
fuhftantia.  The  barrennefs  of  the  Latin  tongue  in 
theological  phrafes,  allowed  them  but  one  word  for 
the  two  Greek  ones,  acrict  and  v7r*<?ct(ri$  3  and  thus  dif- 
nbled  them  from  didinguifhing  effence  from  hypoftafs. 
For  which  reafon  they  chofe  rather  to  ufe  the  term 
tres  perforue ,  and  tres  hypoftafes, — An  end  was  put  to 
logomachias,  in  a  fynod  held  at  Alexandria  about  the 
Vo l.  XI.  Part  1. 


year  362,  at  which  St  Athanafius  aflifted  -3 
time  the  Latins  made  no  great  fcruple  of 
hypoftafes ,  nor  the  Greeks  of  three  perfons, 

HYPOTHEC  A,  in  the  Civil  Law,  an  obligation, 
whereby  the  effefts  of  a  debtor  are  made  over  to  his 
creditor,  to  fecure  his  debt.  The  word  comes  from 
the  Greek  litdwn,  a  thing  fubjeEt  to  fome  obligation  ;  of 
the  verb  vwolAnpui,  fuppono ,  “  I  am  rejected  3”  of  v7rof 
under ,  and  nfatu,  potio ,  “  I  put.” 

As  the  hypotheca  is  an  engagement  procured  on  pur* 
pofe  for  the  fecurity  of  the  creditor,  various  means  have 
been  made  ufe  of  to  fecure  to  him  the  benefit  of  the 
convention.  The  ufe  of  the  pawn  or  pledge  is  the 
mod  ancient,  which  is  almoft  the  fame  thing  with  the 
hypotheca  3  all  the  difference  confiding  in  this,  that  the 
pledge  is  put  into  the  creditor’s  hands  3  whereas,  in  a 
Ample  hypotheca,  the  thing  remained  in  the  pofftffion 
of  the  debtor.  It  was  found  more  eafy  and  commo¬ 
dious  to  engage  an  edate  by  a  civil  covenant  than  by 
an  aftual  delivery  :  accordingly  the  expedient  was  fud 
praftifed  among  the  Romans  3  and  from  them  the  Ro¬ 
mans  borrowed  both  the  name  and  the  thing  ;  only  the 
Greeks,  the  better  to  prevent  frauds,  ufed  to  fix  fome 
vifibie  mark  on  the  thing,  that  the  public  might  know 
it  was  hypothecate  or  mortgaged  by  the  proprietor  3 
but  the  Romans,  looking  on  fuch  advertifements  as  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  debtor,  forbade  the  ufe  of  them. 

The  Roman  lawyers  didinguidied  four  kinds  of  hy- 
pothecas :  the  conventional,  which  was  with  the  will 
and  confent  of  both  parties  3  the  legal,  which  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  law,  and  for  that  reafon  called  tacit  ;  the 
praetor’s  pledge,  when  by  the  flight  or  non-appearing 
of  the  debtor,  the  creditor  was  put  in  polfeflion  of  his 
effefts  3  and  the  judiciary,  when  the  creditor  was  put  in 
poffedion  by  virtue  of  a  fentence  of  the  court. 

The  conventional  hypotheca  is  fubdivided  into  gene¬ 
ral  and  fpecial.  The  hypotheca  is  general,  when  all 
the  debtor’s  effefts,  both  prefent  and  future,  are  en¬ 
gaged  to  the  creditor.  It  is  fpecial,  when  limited  to 
one  or  more  particular  things. 

For  the  tacit  hypotheca,  the  civilians  reckon  no  lefs 
than  twenty-fix  different  fpecies  thereof. 

HYPOTHENUSE,  in  Geometry ,  the  longed  fide 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  or  that  which  fub  tends  the 
right  angle. 

HYPOTHESIS,  (formed  of  v7C6,  “  under,”  and 
pofttio ,  of  pono ,  “  I  put”),  is  a  propofition 

or  principle  which  we  fuppofe,  or  take  for  granted,  in 
order  to  draw  conclufions  for  the  proof  of  a  point  ill 
quedion. 

In  deputation,  they  frequently  make  falfe  hypothe- 
fes,  in  order  to  draw  their  antagonids  into  abfurdities  3 
and  even  in  geometry  truths  are  often  deducible  from 
fuch  falfe  hypothefes. 

Every  conditional  or  hypothetical  propofition  may¬ 
be  didinguifhed  into  hypothefis  and  thefis  :  the  firft 
rehearfes  the  conditions  under  which  any  thing  is  af¬ 
firmed  or  denied  3  and  the  latter  is  the  thing  itfelf  af¬ 
firmed  or  denied.  Thus,  in  the  propofition,  a  triangle  is 
half  of  a  parallelogram,  if  the  bafes  and  altitudes  of  the 
two  be  equal  3  the  latter  part  is  the  hypothefis,  “  if 
the  bafes,”  &c.  and  the  former  a  thefis,  “  a  triangle 
is  half  a  parallelogram.” 

In  drift  logic,  we  are  never  to  pafs  from  the  hypo- 
C  thefis 
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Hypothecs  thefis  to  the  thefis  ;  that  is,  the  principle  fup.pofed 
N  muft  be  proved  to  be  true,  before  we  require  the  con- 
chehan  T  fe(luence  t0  allowed. 

i*- — Hypothesis,  in  Phyfics ,  &c.  denotes  a  kind  of 
fyftem  laid  down  from  our  own  imagination,  whereby 
to  account  for  fome  phenomenon  or  appearance  of 
nature.  Thus  we  have  hypothefes  to  account  for 
the  tides,  for  gravity,  for  magnetifm,  for  the  de¬ 
luge,  &c. 

The  real  and  feientific  caufes  of  natural  things  ge¬ 
nerally  lie  very  deep :  obfervation  and  experiment,  the 
proper  means  of  arriving  at  them,  are  in  mod  cafes  ex¬ 
tremely  flow,  and  the  human  mind  is  very  impatient : 
hence  we  are  frequently  driven  to  feign  or  invent  fome- 
thing  that  may  feem  like  the  caufe,  and  which  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  anfwer  the  feveral  phenomena,  fo  that  it  may 
poflibly  be  the  true  caufe. 

Philofophers  are  divided  as  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  fidions 
or  hypothefes,  \'hich  are  much  lefs  current  now  than 
they  were  formerly.  The  lateffc  and  beft  writers  are 
for  excluding  hypothefes,  and  Handing  wholly  on  ob¬ 
fervation  and  experiment.  Whatever  is  not  deduced 
from  phenomena,  fays  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  an  hypo¬ 
thecs  5  and  hypothefes,  whether  metaphyfical,  or  phy- 
fical,  or  mechanical,  or  of  occult  qualities,  have  no 
place  in  experimental  philofophy. 

The  Cartefians  take  upon  them  to  fuppofe  what  af¬ 
fections  in  the  primary  particles  of  matter  they  pleafe; 
juft  what  figures,  what  magnitudes,  what  motions,  and 
what  fituations,  they  find  for  their  purpofe.  They 
alfo  feign  certain  unfeen,  unknown  fluids,  and  endue 
them  with  the  moft  arbitrary  properties  j  give  them  a 
fubtility  which  enables  them  to  pervade  the  pores  of 
all  bodies,  and  make  them  agitated  with  the  moft  un¬ 
accountable  motions.  But  is  not  this  to  fet  afide  the 
real  conftitution  of  things,  and  to  fubftitute  dreams  in 
their  place  ?  Truth  is  fcarce  attainable  even  by  the 
fureft  obfervations  \  and  will  fanciful  conjedures  ever 
come  at  it  ?  They  who  found  their  fpeculations  on  hy¬ 
pothefes,  even  though  they  argue  from  them  regularly, 
according  to  the  ftrideft  laws  of  mechanics,  may  be 
faid  to  compofe  an  elegant  and  artful  fable  \  but  it  is 
ftill  only  a  fable. 

Hypothesis  is  more  particularly  applied  in  aftro- 
nomy  to  the  feveral  fyftems  of  the  heavens  *,  or  the 
different  ways  in  which  different  aftronomers  have 
fuppofed  the  heavenly  bodies  to  be  ranged,  mov¬ 
ed,  &c. 

The  principal  hypothefes  are  the  Ptolemaic,  Coper- 
nican,  and  Tychonic.  The  Copernican  is  now  become 
fo  current,  and  is  fo  well  warranted  by  obfervation, 
that  the  retainers  thereto  hold  it  injurious  to  call  it  an 
hypothefis,  See  ASTRONOMY. 

HYPOTIPOSIS.  See  Oratory,  N°  91. 

HYPOTR  ACHE  LION,  in  Archite&ure ,  is  ufed  for 
a  little  frieze  in  the  Tufcan  and  Doric  capital,  between 
the  aftragal  and  annulets  5  called  alfo  the  colertn  and 
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gorgerin.  The  word  is  applied  by  fome  authors  in  a  Hypotra- 
more  general  fenfe,  to  the  neck  of  any  column,  or  that  chejion 
part  of  its  capital  below  the  aftragal.  Hyftrix, 

HYPOX1S,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  hex- 
andria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  1  oth  order,  Coronaricc .  See  Botany  Index . 

HYPSISTARII,  (formed  from  “  higheft)  ” 

a  fed  of  heretics  in  the  fourth  century  5  thus  called 
from  the  profeflion  they  made  of  worihipping  the  moft; 
high  God. 

The  dodrine  of  the  Hypfiftarians  was  an  affemblage 
of  Paganifm,  Judaifm,  and  Chriftianity.  They  adored 
the  moft  high  God  with  the  Chriftians  j  but  they  alfo 
revered  fire  and  lamps  with  the  heathens  \  and  obferved 
the  fabbath,  and  the  diftindion  of  clean  and  unclean 
things  with  the  Jews. 

The  Hypfiftarii  bore  a  r<rar  refemblance  to  the  Eu- 
chites,  or  Maffalians. 

HYRCANIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  country  of 
the  farther  Afia,  lying  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  Mare 
Hyrcanum ,  or  Cafpiurn ;  with  Media  on  the  weft,  Par- 
thia  on  the  fouth,  and  Margiana  on  the  eaft.  Famous 
for  its  tygers  (Virgil)  ;  for  its  vines,  figs,  and  olives, 
(Strabo). 

Hyrcania,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Lydia, 
in  the  campus  Hyrcanus ,  near  Thyatira*,  fo  called  from 
colonifts  brought  from  Hyrcania,  a  country  lying  to 
the  fouth  of  the  Cafpian  fea.  The  people  called  Hyr- 
cani  Macedones ,  becaufe  a  mixed  people  (Pliny).— An¬ 
other  Hyrcania,  the  metropolis  of  the  country  called 
Hyrcania .  Thought  to  be  the  Tape  of  Strabo,  the 
Syrinx  of  Polybius,  the  Zeudracarta  of  Arrian,  and 
the  Afaac  of  Ifidorus  Characenus. — A  third,  a  ftrong 
place  of  Judea,  built  by  Hyrcanus. 

HYSSOP.  See  Hyssopus. 

Hedge-H TSSOP,  See  Gratiola. 

HYSSOPUS,  Hyssop,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  didynamia  clafs.  See  Botany  and  Materia 
Medica  Index . 

HYSTERIC  affection,  or  PaJJion ,  (formed  of 
“  womb”) ;  a  difeafe  in  women,  called  alfo  fujfo- 
cation  of  the  womb ,  and  vulgarly  fits  of  the  mother .  It 
is  a  fpafmodico-convulfive  affedion  of  the  nervous  fyf¬ 
tem,  proceeding  from  the  womb  \  for  the  fymptoms  and 
cure  of  which,  fee  Medicine. 

HYSTERON  proteron,  in  Grammar  and  Rhe¬ 
toric ,  a  fpecies  of  the  hyperbaton,  wherein  the  proper 
order  of  conftrudion  is  fo  inverted,  that  the  part  of 
any  fentence  which  fhould  naturally  come  firft  is  placed 
laft  :  as  in  this  of  Terence,  Valet  et  vivit ,  for  vivit  et 
valet;  and  in  the  following  of  Virgil,  Moriamur ,  et 
in  media  arma  ruamus ,  for  In  media  arma  ruarnus ,  et 
moriamur . 

HYSTRIX,  or  Porcupine,  a  genus  of  quadru¬ 
peds  belonging  to  the  order  of  glires.  See  Mammalia 
Index . 
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I  T  or  /,  the  ninth  letter  and  third  vowel  of  the  al¬ 
ii  }  phabet,  is  pronounced  by  throwing  the  breath 

,  fuddenly  againfl  the  palate,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  la¬ 
rynx  with  a  fmall  hollowing  of  the  tongue,  and 
nearly  the  fame  opening  of  the  lips  as  in  pronoun¬ 
cing  a  or  e.  Its  found  varies  :  in  fome  words  it  is 
long,  as  high)  mind Sic.  ;  in  others  fhort,  as  bid,  hid , 
Jin ,  Sic.  5  in  others,  again,  it  is  pronounced  like  y ,  as 
in  collier ,  onion ,  &c.  ;  and  in  a  few,  it  founds  like  ee, 
as  in  machine ,  maga%ine ,  &c.  No  Englifli  word  ends 
in  /,  e  being  either  added  to  it,  or  elfe  the  i  turned  intoy. 

But  befides  the  vowel  there  is  the  jod  confonant  5 
which  becaufe  of  its  different  pronunciation,  has  like- 
wife  a  different  form,  thus  J,  j.  In  Englifh,  it  has 
the  foft  found  of  g  ;  nor  is  it  ufed,  but  when  g  foft  is 
required  before  vowels,  where  g  is  ufually  hard  :  thus 
we  fay,  jack ,  jet ,  join ,  Sic.  in  dead  of  gack,  get ,  goin. 
Sic.  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  En¬ 
glifh  language. 

I,  ufed  as  a  numeral,  fignifies  one ,  and  Hands  for 
fo  many  units  as  it  is  repeated  times  5  thus  I,  one  5 
II,  two  5  III,  three,  Sic.  *,  and  when  put  before  a 
higher  numeral,  it  fubtra&s  itfe}£  as  IV,  four,  IX, 
nine,  Sic.  But,  when  let  after  it,  fo  many  are  added 
to  the  higher  numeral  as  there  are  I’s  added  :  thus 
VI  is  5  +  1,  or  fix  ;  VII,  5  +  2,  or  feven  ;  VIII,  5+3, 
or  eight.  The  ancient  Romans  like  wife  ufed  13  for 
500,  CI3  for  1000,  133  for  5000,  CCI33  for 
10,000.  Farther  than  this,  as  Pliny  obferves,  they 
did  not  go  in  their  notation  ;  but  when  neceffary  re¬ 
peated  the  lad  number,  as  CCCI333  CCCI333  for 
200,0005  CCCI333,  CCCI333,  CCCI333,  for 
300,000  j  and  fo  on. 

The  ancients  fometiines  changed  i  into  u  ;  decumus 
for  decimus  ;  maxumus  for  maximus,  Sic. 

According  to  Plato,  the  vowel  i  is  proper  to  exprefs 
delicate  but  humble  things,  as  in  this  verfe  in  Virgil 
which  abounds  in  i\  and  is  generally  admired  : 

Accipiunt  mimicum  imbrem ,  rimifque  fatifcunt . 

7,  ufed  as  an  abbreviature,  is  often  fubdituted  for 
the  whole  word  Jesus,  of  which  it  is  the  fird  letter. 

JABBOK,  a  brook  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Jordan, 
the  fpring  whereof  is  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  It 
falls  into  Jordan  pretty  near  the  fea  of  Tiberias,  to  the 
fouth  of  this  fea.  Near  this  brook  the  patriarch  Ja¬ 
cob  w  red  led  with  the  angel  (Gen.  xxxii.  22.).  The 
Jabbok  Separated  the  land  of  the  Ammonites  from  the 
Gaulanites,  and  the  territories  of  Og  king  of  Balkan. 

JABESH,  or  J ABESH-Gilead,  was  the  name  of  a 
city  in  the  half  tribe  of  Manaffeh,  beyond  Jordan. 
The  fcripture  calls  it  generally  Jabelh-Gilead,  becaufe 
it  lay  in  Gilead,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  go 
by  this  name.  Eufebius  places  it  fix  miles  from  Pella, 
towards  Geraia  ;  and  confequently  it  mud  be  eadward 
of  the  fea  of  Tiberias. 

JABIRU.  See  Mycteria,  Ornithology  Index . 
JABLONSKI,  Daniel  Ernest,  a  learned  Polilh 
Protedant  divine,  born  at  Dantzick  in  1660.  He 
became  fucceflively  minider  of  Magdeburg,  Lifla,  Ko- 
ftingfberg,  and  Berlin  5  and  was  at  length  ecclefiaftical 


counfellor,  and  prefident  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Jablonfkx 
the  latter.  He  took  great  pains  to  effect  an  union 
between  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinids  ;  and  wrote  fome  Daw. 
works  which  are  in  good  edeem,  particularly  Medita-  ' "  y-11 
tions  on  the  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  Sic.  He  died  in 
I74i. 

Jablonski,  Theodore ,  counfellor  of  the  court  of  PruL 
lia,  and  fecretary  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  in 
Berlin,  was  alfo  a  man  of  didinguidied  merit.  He  lov¬ 
ed  the  fciences,  and  did  them  honour,  without  that 
ambition  which  is  generally  feen  in  men  of  learning  5 
it  was  owing  to  this  modedy  that  the  greated  part  of 
his  works  were  publilhed  without  his  name.  He  pub- 
lilhed,  in  17 11,  a  French  and  German  Dictionary  5 
a  Courfe  of  Morality,  in  1713  j  a  Dictionary  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  1721  5  and  trandated  Tacitus  de  moribus 
Germanorum  into  High  Dutch,  in  1724. 

JABNE,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Paledine, 
near  Joppa  5  called  Jai?inia  or  J  amnia  l,  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  In  Jodiua  xv.  it  feems  to  be  called  Jab- 
nee l ;  but  in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  Jabne.  It  was  taken  from 
the  Philidines  by  Uzziah,  who  demolidied  its  fortifica¬ 
tions.  Its  port,  called  Jamnitarum  portus ,  lay  between 
Joppa  and  Azotus. 

JACAMAR.  See  Alcedo,  Ornithology  Index. 

JACCA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  the  ^kingdom 
of  Arragon,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  a  fort  5  feated  on 
a  river  of  the  fame  name  among  the  mountains  of  Jac- 
ca,  which  are  part  of  the  Pyrenees.  VvC  Long.  o.  19. 

N.  Lat.  42.  36. 

JACK,  in  Mechanics ,  a  well-known  indrument  of 
common  ufe  for  railing  great  weights  of  any*kind. 

The  common  kitchen-jack  is  a  compound  engine, 
where  the  weight  is  the  power  applied  to  ove  rcome  the 
friClion  of  the  parts  and  the  weight  with  which  the  fpit 
is  charged  5  and  a  deady  and  uniform  motion  is  obtain¬ 
ed  by  means  of  the  fly. 

Jack/ in  the  fea  language,  a  fort  of  flag  or  colours, 
dlfplayed  from  a  mad  ereCted  on  the  outer  end  of  a 
fliip’s  bowfprit.  In  the  Britifh  navy  the  jack  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  fmall  union  flag,  compofed  of  the 
interfe&ion  of  the  red  and  white  croffes  5  but  in  mer- 
chant-fliips  this  union  is  bordered  with  a  red  field.  See 
the  article  Union. 

Jack  is  ufed  alfo  for  a  horfe  or  wooden  frame  to  faw 
timber  upon  5  for  an  indrument  to  pull  off  a  pair  of 
boots  ;  for  a  great  leathern  pitcher  to  carry  drink  in  5 
for  a  fmall  bowl  that  ferves  as  a  mark  at  the  exercife  of 
bowling  ;  and  for  a  young  pike. 

Jack-Flag ,  in  a  fhip,  that  which  is  hoided  up  at  the 
fpritfail  top-mad  head. 

JACK- Daw,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies  of  corvus. 

See  Corvus,  Ornithology  Index. 

This  bird  is  very  mifehievous  to  the  farmer  and 
gardener  j  and  is  of  fuch  a  thievifh  difpofition,  that 
he  will  carry  away  much  more  than  he  can  make  ufe 
of.  There  is  a  method  of  dedroying  them  by  a  kind 
of  fpringes  much  ufed  in  England  ;  and  is  fo  ufeful, 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  univerfal. — A  flake  of  about 
five  feet  long  is  to  be  driven  firmly  into  the  ground, 
and  made  fo  fad  that  it  cannot  move*  and  fo  fharp  in 
C  2  the 
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.Tack-Daw  the  point  that  the  bird  cannot  fettle  upon  it.  Within 
H,  a  foot  of  the  top  there  mud  be  a  hole  bored  through 
JaC°])ltfc!.<  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter  ;  through 
this  hole  is  to  be  put  a  flick  of  about  eight  inches 
long  then  a  horfe-hair  fpringe  or  noofe  is  to  be  made 
fall  to  a  thin  hazel-wand,  and  this  brought  up  to  the 
place  where  the  (hort  flick  is  placed,  and  carried  with 
it  through  the  hole,  the  remainder  being  left  open  un¬ 
der  that  flick  The  other  end  of  the  hazel  rod  is  to 
be  put  through  a  hole  in  the  flake  near  the  ground, 
and  faflened  there.  The  flake  is  to  be  planted  among 
the  jack-daw’s  food,  and  he  will  naturally  be  led  to 
fettle  on  it  j  but  finding  the  point  too  {harp,  he  will 
defeend  to  the  little  crofs  flick.  This  will  fink  with 
his  weight,  and  the  fpringe  will  receive  his  leg,  and 
hold  him  fafl. 

JACK  ALL,  in  Zoology.  See  Canis,  Mammalia 
Index. 

JACOB,  the  fon  of  Ifaac  and  Rebekah,  was  born 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2168,  before  Jefus  Chrifl 
1836.  The  hiflory  of  this  patriarch  is  given  at  large 
in  the  book  of  Genefis.  He  died  in  Egypt  in  the 
147th  year  of  his  age.  Jofeph  directed  that  the  body 
fhould  be  embalmed,  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  ;  and  there  was  a  general  mourning  for  him 
throughout  Egypt  for  feventy  days.  After  this,  Jo¬ 
feph  and  his  brethren,  accompanied  with  the  principal 
men  of  Egypt,  carried  him,  with  the  king  of  Egypt’s 
permiflion,  to  the  burying- place  of  his  fathers  near  He¬ 
bron,  where  his  wife  Leah  had  been  interred.  When 
they  were  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  mourned 
for  him  again  feven  days  \  upon  which  occafion  the 
place  where  they  flaid  was  called  Abelmifraim,  or  the 
mourning  of  the  Egyptians. 

Jacob,  Ben  Hajitn ,  a  rabbi  famous  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Maforah  in  1 525  ;  together  with  the  text 
of  the  bible,  the  Chaldaic  paraphrafe,  and  Rabbini¬ 
cal  commentaries. 

Jacob  Ben  Naphta Ii ,  a  famous  rabbi  of  the  5th 
century  :  he  was  one  of  the  principal  mafforets,  and 
bred  at  the  fchool  of  Tiberias  in  Palefline  with  Ben 
Afer,  another  principal  m  a  floret.  The  invention  of 
points  in  Hebrew  to  ferve  for  vowels,  and  of  accents 
to  facilitate  the  reading  of  the  language,  are  aferibed 
to  thefe  two  rabbies  ;  andfaid  to  be  done  in  an  aflembly 
of  the  Jews  held  at  Tiberias,  A.  D.  476. 

JACOBINE  monks,  the  fame  with  Dominicans. 

Jacobines,  the  name  arfumed  by  a  party  or  club  at 
the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  compofed  of 
members  of  the  national  aflembly.  This  club  held  its 
meetings  in  the  hall  belonging  to  the  Jacobin  friars, 
from  which  it  derived  its  name.  For  an  account  of  the 
views  and  influence  of  the  Jacobin  club  in  the  French 
revolution,  fee  France. 

JACOBITES,  a  term  of  reproach  bellowed  on  the 
perfons  who  vindicating  the  do&rines  of  paflive  obe¬ 
dience  and  n on -refill an ee  with  refpe<R  to  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  princes,  difavow  the  revolution  in  1688, 
and  aflert  the  fuppofed  rights,  and  adhere  to  the  inter- 
ells,  of  the  late  abdicated  King  James  and  his  family. 

Jacobites,  in  church  hiflory,  a  fe£l  of  Chriftians 
in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  \  fo  called,  either  from  Ja¬ 
cob  a  Syrian  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Mauritius,  or  from  one  Jacob  a  monk  who  flourifhed  in 
the  year  550, 


The  Jacobites  are  of  two  fe£b,  feme  following  the  Jacobite 
rites  of  the  Latin  church,  and  others  continuing  fe-  ll 
parated  from  the  church  of  Rome.  There  is  alfo  a 
divifion  among  the  latter,  who  have  two  rival  patri- 
archs.  As  to  their  belief,  they  hold  but  one  nature 
in  Jefus  Chrifl  ;  writh  refpe£t  to  purgatory  and  prayers 
for  the  dead,  they  are  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the 
Greeks  and  other  eaftern  Chriflians  :  they  consecrate 
unleavened  bread  at  the  eucharill,  and  are  againli  con- 
feflion,  believing  that  it  is  not  of  divine  inftitutioii, 

JACOBUS,  a  gold  coin,  worth  25  (hillings  \  fo 
called  from  King  James  I.  of  England,  in  whole  reign 
it  was  flruck.  See  Coin. 

We  ufually  diflinguifh  two  kinds  of  Jacobus ,  the  old 
and  the  new  ;  the  former  valued  at  25  (hillings,  weigh¬ 
ing  fix  penny-weights  ten  grains  ;  the  latter,  called  alfo 
Carolus,  valued  at  23  (hillings,  in  weight  five  penny¬ 
weights  twenty  grains. 

JACQUINIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
hexandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany 
Index . 

JACULATOR,  or  Shooting-fish.  See  C hm- 
todon,  Ichthyology  Index. 

JADDESSES  is  the  name  of  an  inferior  order  of 
priefts  in  Ceylon,  who  have  the  care  of  the  chapels 
appropriated  to  the  genii,  who  form  a  third  order  of 
gods  among  thefe  idolaters.  Thefe  priefts  are  applied 
to  by  the  people  in  a  time  of  difeafe  or  calamity,  who 
offer  a  cock  on  their  behalf  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  the 
daemons. 

JADE-stone,  or  Lapis  Nephriticus,  a  fpecies 
of  Mineral.  See  Mineralogy  Index. 

JAFFA,  an  ancient  town  of  Afia  in  Palefline,  for¬ 
merly  called  Ja/p a.  Its  former  grandeur  is  now  great¬ 
ly  diminifhed.  It  is  fituated  50  miles  north-wed  of 
Jerufalem,  while  others  make  it  only  27,  and  ICO 
from  the  town  of  Acre.  It  was  taken  by  the  trench 
under  Bonaparte,  in  February  1799,  but  afterwards  re¬ 
taken  and  fortified.  E.  Long.  35.  o.  N.  Lat.  32.  16. 

JAFFATEEN  islands,  the  name  of  four  illands 
in  the  Red  fea,  vifited  by  Mr  Bruce  in  his  travels,. 

They  are  joined  together  by  fhoals  or  funk  rocks  ^ 
are  crooked  or  bent  like  half  a  bow  \  and  are  dan¬ 
gerous  for  fhips  in  the  night-time,  becaufe  there  fee  ms 
to  be  a  paflage  between  them,  to  which,  while  the  pi¬ 
lots  are  paying  attention,  they  neglect  two  fmall  funk 
rocks  which  lie  almoft  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  in 
deep  water. 

JAFNAPATAN,  a  fea-port  town,  feated  at  the 
north- eafl  end  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  in  the  Ead  In¬ 
dies.  The  Dutch  took  it  from  the  Portuguefe  in 
1658,  and  have  continued  in  the  pofieffion  of  it  fince 
that  time.  They  export  from  thence  great  quantities 
of  tobacco,  and  fome  elephants,  which  are  accounted 
the  mod  docile  of  any  in  the  whole  world.  E.  Long, 

80.  25.  N.  Lat.  9.  30. 

J  AGENDORF,  a  town  and  cadle  of  Silefia,  capi¬ 
tal  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  river 
Oppa.  E.  Long.  17.  47.  N.  Lat.  50.  4. 

JAGGERNAUT,  a  black  pyramidal  done  wor- 
fhipped  by  the  Gentoos,  who  pretend  that  it  fell  from 
heaven,  or  was  niiraculoudy  prefented  on  the  place 
where  their  temple  (lands.  There  are  many  other 
idols  of  this  figure  in  India  $  which,  however,  are  all 

but 
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Juggernaut  but  accounted  copies  from  the  Jaggernaut.  According 
H  to  the  bed  information  Mr  Grofe  could  obtain,  this 
JagQ>  ,  Rone  is  meant  to  reprefent  the  power  prefiding  over 
univerfal  generation,  which  they  attribute  to  the  ge¬ 
nial  heat  and  influence  of  the  fun  aaing  in  fubordina- 
tion  to  it.  DomeRic  idols  of  the  form  of  the  Jag- 
gernaut,  and  diRinguifhed  by  the  fame  name,  are  made 
by  the  Gentoos.  Tliefe  are  niched  up  in  a  kind^  of 
triumphal  car,  decorated  with  gilding  and  tinfcl  ; 
which  for  fome  days  they  keep  in  the  bell  apartment 
jn  their  houfe.  During  this  time  their  devotion  con- 
lids  in  exhibiting  the  mod  obfeene  poftures,  and  a£l- 
ing  all  manner  of  lafeivioufnefs,  in  light  as  it  were  of 
the  idol,  and  as  the  mod  acceptable  mode  of  worfhip 
to  that  deity  it  reprefen ts  ;  after  which  they  carry  it 
in  its  gilded  car  in  proceflion  to  the  Ganges,  and  throw 
in  all  together  as  an  acknowledgment  to  that  river  of 
its  congenial  fertilization  with  that  of  the  fun.  for¬ 
merly  this  machine  was  decorated  with  jewels  and  other 
expenfive  ornaments  ;  but  the  Indians  are  now  become 
lefs  extravagant,  as  they  found  that  the  Moors  and 
CliriRians,  watching  the  places  where  they  threw  in 
their  idols,  dived  for  them  for  the  lake  of  the  jewels 
with  which  they  were  adorned. 

Our  author  conje&ures,  that  this  pyramidal  form  of 
the  Gentoo  idol  was  originally  taken  from  that  of 
flame,  which  always  inclines  to  point  upwards.  From 
this  Indian  deity  he  fuppofes  the  lhape  of  tfie  Paphian 
Venus  to  have  been  derived,  for  which  Tacitus  could 
not  account.  This  image  had  nothing  of  the  human 
form  in  it,  but  rofe  orbicularly  from  a  broad  bafis,  and 
in  the  nature  of  a  race  goal  tapering  to  a  narrow  con¬ 
vex  a-top  ;  which  is  exactly  the  figure  of  the  idol  in  In¬ 
dia,  confecrated  to  fuch  an  office  as  that  heathen  deity 
was  fuppofed  to  prefide  over,  and  to  which,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Ganges  efpecially,  the  Gentoo  virgins  are 
brought  to  undergo  a  kind  of  fuperficial  defloration  be¬ 
fore  they  are  prefented  to  their  hulbands. 

JAGHIRE,  an  affignment  made  in  Bengal  by  an 
imperial  grant  upon  the  revenue  of  any  diilridl,  to  de¬ 
fray  civil  or  military  charges,  penfions,  gratuities,  &e. 

JAGHIREDER,  the  holder  of  a  jaghire. 

JAGO,  Richard,  an  ingenious  poet,  was  vicar  of 
Snitterfield  in  Warwicklhire,  and  re£for  of  Kimcote  in 
Leicefterlhire.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  and  corre- 
fpondent  of  Mr  Shenftone,  contemporary  with  him  at 
Oxford,  and,  it  is  believed,  his  fchool-fellow  ;  was  of 
Univerfity  college  ;  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  July  9. 
1739  ;  was  author  of  feveral  poems  in  the  4th  and  5th 
volumes  of  Dodfley’s  Poems  •,  publiflied  a  fermon,  in 
1755,  on  the  Caufes  of  Impenitence  confidered,  preach¬ 
ed  May  4.  1 7  s  5,  at  Harbury  in  Warwicklhire,  where 
he  was  vicar,  on  occafion  of  a  converfation  faid  to  have 
palled  between  one  of  the  inhabitants  and  an  appari¬ 
tion  in  the  church-yard  there  ;  wrote  “  Edge-hill,”  a 
poem,  for  which  he  obtained  a  large  fubfeription  in 
1767  ;  and  was  alfo  author  of  “  J^abour  and  Genius,” 
176B,  4toj  of  “  The  Blackbirds,”  a  beautiful  elegy 
in  the  Adventurer  ;  and  of  many  other  ingenious  per¬ 
formances.  He  died  May  28.  1781. 

St  JAGO ,  a  large  river  of  South  America,  which  rifes 
in  the  audience  of  Quito  in  Peru.  It  is  navigable  ; 
and  falls  into  the  South  fea,  after  having  watered  a  fer¬ 
tile  country  abounding  in  cotton-trees,  and  inhabited 
by  wild  Americans. 


St  JAGO.  the  largeft,  mod  populous,  and  fertile  oft 
the  Cape  Verd  illands,  on  the  coafl  of  Africa,  and  the  J  ^ 
refidcnce  of  the  Portuguese  viceroy.  It  lies  about  13  ' 
miles  eaftward  from  the  ifland  of  Mayo,  and  abounds 
with  high  barren  mountains;  but  the  air,  in  the  rainy 
feafon,  is  very  unwholefome  to  Grangers.  Its  produce 
is  fugar,  cotton,  wine,  and  fome  excellent  fruits.  The 
animals  are  black  cattle,  horfes,  afics,  deer,  goats,  hogs, 
civet-cats,  and  fome  very  pretty  green  monkeys  with 
black  faces. 

Sir  George  Staunton,  in  the  account  which  he  gives 
of  this  ifland  obferves,  that  it  is  liable  to  long  and  ex- 
ceffive  droughts,  for  which  it  is  perhaps  impoffible  to  af- 
fign  any  philofophical  caufe.  It  was  in  a  Hate  of  abfolute 
famine  at  the  end  of  1792,  when  vifited  by  theembafly 
to  China,  and  the  waters  of  the  rivers  were  almoft  dried 
up.  The  furface  of  the  earth  was  devoid  of  herbage, 
the  cattle  had  nearly  all  perifhed,  as  much  from  tbs- 
want  of  food  as  from  drought. 

“  What  were  the  uncommon  circumRances  (fays  Sir 
George)  that  took  place  in  the  atmofphere  of  that  parts 
of  Africa  to  which  the  Cape  de  Verd  illands  lie  conti¬ 
guous,  or  in  the  vail  expanfe  of  continent  extending  to 
the  eafl  behind  it,  and  from  which  this  direful  effect 
mull  have  proceeded  (as  they  happened  where  no  man 
of  feience  exifled  to  obferve  or  to  record  them),  will 
remain  unknown,  nor  is  theory  bold  enough  to  fupply 
the  place  of  obfervation.  Whatever  was  the  caufe 
which  thus  arrefled  the  bountiful  hand  of  nature,  by 
drawing  away  the  feurcesof  fertility,  it  was  obfi  rvable, 
that  fome  few  trees  and  plants  preferved  their  luxuri¬ 
ance,  indicating  that  they  Rill  could  extradl  from  the 
arid  earth  whatever  portion  of  humidity  it  was  necefiary 
to  derive  from  thence  for  the  purpoie  of  vegetable  life, 
though  it  was  denied  to  others.” 

Bcfide  palm  trees,  frequently  found  verdant  amidft 
burning  fands,  nothing  could  be  more  rich  in  flavour, 
or  abound  more  with  milky  though  corrofive  juice, 
than  the  afclcpias  gigantea,  growing  plentifully  without 
culture,  but  undiflurbed.  The  phyfic  nut  tree  appear¬ 
ed  as  if  its  perpetuity  was  not  to  be  affe&ed  by  any 
drought.  Some  fpecies  of  mirnofn ,  or  fenfitive  plant, 
were  raoft  common,  and  did  not  appear  to  languilh. 

But  the  annual  produce  of  agriculture  had  almoft 
wholly  difappeared,  and  the  fugar  canes  had  little  re- 
femblance  to  any  thing  like  vegetation.  Yet  vegeta¬ 
tion  quickly  revived  whenever  any  moifture  could  be 
conveyed  through  the  foil. 

The  refidence  of  the  viceroy  is  reprefented  by  Sir 
George  as  a  hamlet,  confiding  of  100  fmall  dwellings, 
only  one  Rory  high,  fcattered  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
and  one- third  as  much  in  breadth.  Not  being  com¬ 
manded  by  any  eminence,  it  was  a  Rtuation  which  ad¬ 
mitted  of  defence,  yet  the  fort  wras  nearly  in  ruins,  and 
the  few  guns  mounted  on  it  were  moRly  honey-combed, 

AmidR  the  ruins  of  St  Jago,  was  found  a  Portuguefe, 
to  whom  one  of  the  party  was  recommended,  by  whom 
they  v'ere  hofpitably  received,  and  treated  with  every 
fpecies  of  tropical  fruits  from  his  garden. 

St  JAGO ,  a  handfome  and  confiderable  town  of  South 
America,  the  capital  of  Chili,  with  a  good  harbour,  a 
biRiop’s  fee,  and  a  royal  audience.  It  is  feated  in  a 
large  and  beautiful  plain,  abounding  with  all  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras,  on  the 
river  Mapocho,  which  runs-  acrofs  it  from  call  to  weR* 

lieu- 
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Here  are  feveral  canals  and  a  dyke,  by  means  of  which 
~  they  water  the  gardens  and  cool  the  ftreets.*— •  It  is  very 

a  S‘_ .  much  fubjedt  to  earthquakes.  W.  Long.  69.  35.  S. 
Lat.  33.  40. 

St  JAGO  de  Cuba ,  a  town  in  North  America,  fituated 
©n  the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  illand  of  Cuba,  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  bay,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  on  a  river  of 
the  fame  name.  W.  Long.  76.  44.  N.  Lat.  20.  o. 

JAGO  de  los  Cavalleros ,  a  town  of  America,  and  one 
of  the  principal  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola.  It  is  feat¬ 
ed  on  the  river  Yague,  in  a  fertile  foil,  but  bad  air. 
W.  Long.  70.  5.  N.  Lat.  19.  40. 

St  JAGO  del  Enter 0,  a  town  of  South  America,  ene 
of  the  moil  confiderable  of  Tucuman,  and  the  ufual 
reiidence  of  the  inquifitor  of  the  province.  It  is 
feated  on  a  large  river,  in  a  flat  country,  where  there 
is  game,  tygers,  guanacos,  commonly  called  camel- 
Jheep ,  &c. 

JAGO  de  la  Vega ,  otherwife  called  Spanifh-town ,  is 
the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  in  the  Weil  Indies  3 
and  ftands  in  1 8°  d  north  latitude,  and  76°  45'  well 
longitude.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  contains  be¬ 
tween  500  and  600  houfes,  with  about  4000  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  all  colours  and  denominations.  This  town  is 
lituated  in  a  delightful  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Cobre,  13  miles  from  Kingfton,  and  10  from  Port 
Royal.  It  is  the  refidence  of  the  commander  in  chief: 
and  here  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature  is  held,  four 
times  in  the  year,  viz.  on  the  laft  Tuefdays  of  February, 
May,  Anguft,  and  November,  and  fits  three  weeks. — 
St  Jago  de  la  Vega  is  the  county-town  of  Middlefex, 
and  belongs  to  the  parifli  of  St  Catharine  3  in  which 
parifh  there  are  11  fugar- plantations,  108  pens,  and 
other  fettlements,  and  about  10,000  flaves. 

JAGUAR,  or  Jaquar,  a  name  given  to  the  Brafi- 
lian  ounce,  a  fpecies  of  Felis.  See  Felis,  Mamma* 

•  LI  A  Index . 

JAGUEER,  in  Eafl  India  affairs,  any  penfion  from 
the  Grand  Mogul,  or  king  of  Delhi  3  generally  fuch 
as  are  afligned  for  military  fervices. 

JAGUEERDAR,  the  holder  or  poffeffor  of  a  ja- 
gueer.  It  comes  from  three  Perflan  words,  Ja,  “  a 
place  3”  gueriftun ,  “  to  take  3”  and  daJJjtun ,  “  to 

hold  3”  quafii  u  a  place-holder  or  penfioner.”  In  the 
times  of  the  Mogul  empire,  all  thp  great  officers  of  the 
court,  called  omrah r,  were  allowed  jagueers,  either  in 
lands  of  which  they  colledled  the  revenues,  or  aflign- 
ments  upon  the  revenues  for  fpecified  fums,  payable  by 
the  lord-lieutenant  of  a  province  :  which  fums  were  for 
their  maintenance,  and  the  fupport  of  fuch  troops  as 
they  were  neceflitated  to  bring  into  the  field  when  de¬ 
manded  by  the  emperor,  as  the  condition  of  their  ja¬ 
gueers,  which  were  always  revokable  at  pleafure. 

JAIL-FEVER,  a  very  dangerous  diffemper  of  the  con¬ 
tagious  kind,  arifing  from  the  putrefcent  difpofition  of 
the  blood  and  juices.  See  Medicine  Index., 

JALAP,  the  root  of  a  fpecies  of  convolvulus  or 
bind-weed.  See  Convolvulus,  Botany  and  Mate¬ 
ria  Medic  a  Index. 

JALEMUS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  mournful  fong, 
ufed  upon  occafion  of  death,  or  any  other  affecting  ac¬ 
cident.  Hence  the  Greek  proverbs  had  their  original, 
or  i.  e.  more  fad  or  colder 
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than  a  jalemus ,  ms  tatepiss  tyigxnrics,  worthy  to  be 

ranked  among  jalem ufes. 

JALOFFS,  or  Yaloffs,  are  a  warlike  people,  in¬ 
habiting  molt  of  that  part  of  Africa,  lying  between  Se¬ 
negal  and  the  Mandingo  Hates  on  the  Gambia.  Their 
lips,  according  to  Mr  Park,  are  not  fo  protuberant  as 
thofe  of  the  generality  of  Africans  3  and  though  their 
Ikin  is  of  the  deepeft  black,  they  are  effceirsed  by  the 
white  traders  as  the  moil  fight ly  of  the  negroes  in  that 
part  of  the  continent.  They  are  divided  into  feveral 
independent  fiates,  and  more  refemble  the  Mandingoes 
than  any  other  nation  in  their  manners  and  government, 
but  much  exceed  them  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
cloth,  fpinning  the  wool  to  a  finer  thread,  weaving  it 
in  a  broader  loom,  and  dyeing  it  of  a  better  colour. 
They  make  excellent  foap,  by  boiling  ground  nuts  in 
water,  and  then  adding  a  ley  of  wood  a  flies.  They 
likewiie  manufa&ure  very  good  iron,  which  they  carry 
to  Bandore  to  exchange  for  fait.  Their  language,  it 
is  faid,  is  copious  and  fignificant,  and  is  frequently 
learned  by  Europeans  trading  to  Senegal. 

A  generous  difpofition,  according  to  the  teflimony  of 
Mr  Park,  is  faid  to  diilinguifli  them  above  the  genera¬ 
lity  of  favages  3  they  know'  how  to  return  an  adl  of 
kindnefs  (hewn  them  by  others  in  diflrefs,  and  their 
condudl  tow  ards  their  enemies,  in  many  inftances,  is 
faid  to  be  worthy  of  imitation. 

JAMADAR,  an  officer  of  horfe  or  foot,  in  Hindo- 
ffan.  Alfo  the  head  or  fuperintendant  of  the  Peons  in 
the  Sewaury  or  train  of  any  great  man. 

JAMAICA,  an  ifland  of  the  Weft  Indies,  the  largeft 
of  the  Antilles,  lying  between  I7°and  190  N.  Lat. 
and  between  76°  and  790  W.  Long.  3  in  length  near 
120  miles,  and  about  50  in  breadth.  It  approaches  in 
its  figure  to  an  oval.  The  windward  paiTage  right  be¬ 
fore  it  hath  the  ifland  of  Cuba  on  the  weft,  and  Hifpa- 
niola  on  the  eaft,  and  is  about  20  leagues  in  breadth. 

This  ifland  was  difeovered  by  Admiral  Chriftophcr 
Columbus  in  his  fecond  voyage,  who  landed  upon  it 
May  5.  14943  and  was  fo  much  charmed  with  it,  as 
always  to  prefer  it  to  the  reft  of  the  iflands :  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  his  fon  chofe  it  for  his  dukedom.  It 
was  fettled  by  Juan  d’Efquivel,  A.  D.  1509,  who  built 
the  town,  which,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  called 
Seville ,  and  n  leagues  farther  to  the  eaft  flood  Melilla. 
Orifton  was  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland,  feated  on 
what  is  nowr  called  Blue  Yields  River,  All  thefe  are 
gone  to  decay  3  but  St  Jago,  now  Spanifli-town,  is  ftill 
the  capital.  The  Spaniards  held  this  country  iboyears, 
and  in  their  time  the  principal  commodity  was  cacao  3 
they  had  an  immenfe  flock  of  horfes,  afies,  and  mules, 
and  prodigious  quantities  of  cattle.  The  Englifli  land¬ 
ed  here  under  Penn  and  Venables,  May  11.  1654,  and 
quickly  reduced  the  ifland.  Cacao  was  alfo  their  prin¬ 
cipal  commodity  till  the  old  trees  decayed,  and  the  new 
ones  did  not  thrive  3  and  then  the  planters  from  Barba- 
does  introduced  fugar-canes,  which  hath  been  the  great 
ftaple  ever  fince. 

The  profpedl  of  this  ifland  from  the  fea,  by  reafon  of 
its  conftant  verdure,  and  many  fair  and  fafe  bays,  is 
wonderfully  pleafant.  The  coaft,  and  for  fome  miles 
within,  the  land  is  low ;  but  removing  farther,  it  rifes 
and  becomes  hilly.  The  whole  ifle  is  divided  by  a 
ridge  of  mountains  running  eaft  and  weft,  fome  rifing 
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Jamaica  to  a  great  height ;  and  thefe  are  compofed  of  rock  and 
— '  a  very  hard  clay ;  through  which,  however,  the  rains 
that  fall  inceffantly  upon  them  have  worn  long  and 
deep  cavities,  which  they  call  gullies.  Thefe  moun¬ 
tains,  however,  are  far  from  being  unpleafant,  as  they 
are  crowned  even  to  their  fummits  with  a  variety  of  fine 
trees.  There  are  alfo  about  a  hundred  rivers  that  iffue 
from  them  on  both  fides  :  and,  though  none  of  them 
are  navigable  for  any  thing  but  canoes,  are  both  plea- 
ling  and  profitable  in  many  other  refpefts.  The  cli¬ 
mate,  like  that  of  all  countries  between  the  tropics,  is 
very  warm  towards  the  fea,  and  in  marihy  places  un¬ 
healthy  ;  but  in  more  elevated  fituations  cooler  j  and, 
where  people  live  temperately,  to  the  full  as  wholefome 
as  in  any  part  of  the  Weft  Indies.  The  rains  fall  hea¬ 
vy  for  about  a  fortnight  in  the  months  of  May  and  Oc¬ 
tober  ;  and,  as  they  are  the  caufe  of  fertility,  are  ftyled 
feafons.  Thunder  is  pretty  frequent,  and  fometimes 
Ihowers  of  hail :  but  ice  and  fnow  are  never)feen,  al¬ 
though  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  at  no  very 
great  height,  the  air  is  exceedingly  cold. 

The  moil  eaftern  parts  of  this  ridge  are  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Blue  Mountains ,  fome  of  which  exceed 
5000  feet  in  height.  This  great  chain  of  rugged  rocks 
defends  the  fouth  fide  of  the  illand  from  thofe  boifter- 
ous  north-weft  winds,  which  might  be  fatal  to  their  pro¬ 
duce.  The  dreams,  though  fmall,  fupply  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  with  good  water,  which  is  a  great  blefting,  as  their 
wells  are  generally  brackifh.  The  Spaniards  were  per- 
fuaded  that  thefe  hills  abounded  with  metals  :  but  we 
do  not  find  that  they  wrought  any  mines  ;  or  if  they 
did,  it  was  only  copper,  of  w  hich  they  faid  the  bells  in 
the  church  of  St  Jago  were  made.  They  have  feveral 
hot  fprings,  which  have  done  great  cures.  The  cli¬ 
mate  was  certainly  more  temperate  before  the  great 
earthquake ;  and  the  ifland  was  fuppofed  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  hurricanes,  which  fince  that  time  it  hath 
feverely  felt.  The  heat,  however,  is  very  much  tem¬ 
pered  by  land  and  fea  breezes  *,  and  it  is  afferted,  that 
the  hotted  time  of  the  day  is  about  eight  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  In  the  night,  the  wind  blows  from  the  land  on 
all  fides,  fo  that  no  (hips  can  then  enter  their  ports. 

In  an  ifland  fo  large  as  this,  which  contains  above 
five  millions  of  acres,  it  may  be  very  reafonably  con¬ 
ceived  that  there  are  great  variety  of  foils.  Some  of 
thefe  are  deep,  black,  and  rich,  and  mixed  with  a  kind 
of  potters  earth  5  others  (hallow  and  fandy  \  and  fome 
of  a  middle  nature.  There  are  many  favannahs,  or 
wide  plains,  without  (tones,  in  which  the  native  In¬ 
dians  had  luxuriant  crops  of  maize,  which  the  Spaniards 
turned  into  meadows,  and  kept  in  them  prodigious 
herds  of  cattle.  Some  of  thefe  favannahs  are  to  be  met 
with  even  amongft  the  mountains.  All  thefe  different 
foils  may  be  juftly  pronounced  fertile,  as  they  would 
certainly  be  found,  if  tolerably  cultivated,,  and  applied 
to  proper  purpofes.  A  fufficient  proof  of  this  will  arife 
from  a  very  curfory  review  of  the  natural  and  artificial  . 
produce  of  this  fpacious  country. 

It  abounds  in  maize,  pulfe,  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
meadows  of  fine  grafs,  a  variety  of  beautiful  flowers, 
and  as  great  a  variety  of  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and 
other  rich  fruits.  Ufeful  animals  there  are  of  all  forts, 
horfes,  affes,  mules,  black  cattle  of  a  large  fize,  and 
fheep,  the  flefh  of  which  is  well  tailed,  though  their 
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wool  is  hairy  and  bad.  Here  are  alfo  goats  and  hogs  ^ 
in  great  plenty  \  fea  and  river  filh  5  wild,  tame,  and  “ 
water  fowl.  Amongft  other  commodities  of  great  va¬ 
lue,  they  have  the  fugarcane,  cacao,  indigo,  pimento, 
cotton,  ginger,  and  coffee  j  trees  for  timber  and  other 
ufes,  fuch  as  mahogany,  manchineel,  white  wood  which 
no  worm  will  touch,  cedar,  olives,  and  many  more. 
Befides  thefe,  they  have  fuftick,  red  wood,  and  various 
other  materials  for  dyeing.  To  thefe  we  may  add  a. 
multitude  of  valuable  drugs,  fuch  as  guaiacum,  china, 
farfaparilla,  caflia,  tamarinds,  vanellas,  and  the  prickle- 
pear  or  opuntia,  which  produces  the  cochineal ;  with 
no  inconfiderable  number  of  odoriferous  gums.  Near 
the  coaft  they  have  falt-ponds,  from  which  at  one  time 
they  fupplied  their  own  confumption,  and  might  cer¬ 
tainly  make  any  quantity  they  pleafed. 

As  this  ifland  abounds  wflth  rich  commodities,  it  is 
happy  likewife  in  having  a  number  of  fine  and  fafe 
ports.  Point  Morant,  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the 
ifland,  hath  a  fair  and  commodious  bay.  Pafling  on 
to  the  fouth,  there  is  Port  Royal :  on  a  neck  of  land 
wfliich  forms  one  fide  of  it,  there  flood  once  the  faireit 
town  in  the  ifland  *,  and  the  harbour  is  as  fine  a  one  a3 
can  be  wilhed,  capable  of  holding  a  thoufand  large 
veffels,  and  ftill  the  ftation  of  our  fquadroq.  Old 
Harbour  is  alfo  a  convenient  port,  fo  is  Maccary  bay  ; 
and  there  are  at  lead  twelve  more  between  this  and 
the  weftern  extremity,  which  is  Point  Negrillo,  where 
our  (hips  of  war  lie  when  there  is  a  war  with  Spain.  . 
On  the  north  fide  there  is  Orange  bay,  Cold  harbour, 
Rio  Novo,  Montego  bay,  Port  Antonio,  one  of  the 
fined  in  the  ifland,  and  feveral  others.  The  north- 
weft  winds,  which  fometimes  blow  furioufly  on  this 
ceaft,  render  the  country  on  that  fide  lefs  fit  for  canes, 
but  pimento  thrives  wonderfully  5  and  certainly  many 
other  ftaples  might  be  raifed  in  fmall  plantations,  which 
are  frequent  in  Barbadoes,  and  might  be  very  advan¬ 
tageous  here  in  many  refpefts. 

The  town  of  Port  Royal  flood  on  a  point  of  land 
running  far  out  into  the  fea,  narrow,  fandy,  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  producing  any  thing.  Yet  the  excellence  of 
the  port,  the  convenience  of  having  (hips  of  feven  hun¬ 
dred  tons  coming  elofe  up  to  their  wharfs,  and  other 
advantages,  gradually  attracted  inhabitants  iq  fuch  a 
manner,  that  though  many  of  their  habitations  were 
built  on  piles,  there  were  near  two  thoufand  houfes  in 
the  town  in  its  moil  flourilhing  (late,  and  which  let  at 
high  rents.  The  earthquake  by  which  it  was  over¬ 
thrown  happened  on  the  7th  of  June  1692,  and  num¬ 
bers  of  people  perilhed  in  it.  This  earthquake  was 
followed  by  an  epidemic  difeafe,  of  which  upwards  of 
three  thoufand  died  :  yet  the  place  was  rebuilt  j  but  the 
greateft  part  was  reduced  to  a(hes  by  a  fire  that  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  9th  of  January  1 703,  and  then  the  inha¬ 
bitants  removed  madly  to  Kingdom  It  was,  however, 
rebuilt  for  the  third  time  ;  and  was  rifing  towards  its 
former  grandeur,  when  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  fea, 
Anguft  28.  1722.  There  is,  notwithftanding,  a  fmall 
town  there  at  this  day.  Hurricanes  fince  that  time  • 
have  often  happened,  and  occafioned  terrible  devafta- 
tions. 

The  ifland  is  divided  into  three  counties,  Middlefex,  ,f 
Surry,  and  Cornwall ;  containing  20  parifties,  over 
each  of  which  prefides  a  magiftrate  ftyled  a  cuflos. 

The 
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The  whole  contain  36  towns  and  villages,  and  18 
churches  and  chapels.  The  population  in  1787  was 
eftimated  at  250,000  negroes,  30,000  whites,  10,000 
people  of  colour,  and  1400  maroons  \  in  all  291,400 
inhabitants. 

The  admini  ft  ration  of  public  affairs  is  by  a  governor 
and  council  of  royal  appointment,  and  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  people  in  the  lower  houfe  of  affembly. 
They  meet  at  Spanifti-town,  and  things  are  conduced 
with  great  order  and  dignity.  The  lieutenant-gover¬ 
nor  and  commander  in  chief  has  -5000I.  currency,  or 
357 il.  8s.  6|d.  fterling,  beftdes  which,  he  has  a  houfe 
in  Spanifti-town,  a  pen  or  a  farm  adjoining,  and  a  po- 
link  or  mountain  for  provifions  \  a  fecretary,  an  under- 
fecretary,  and  a  domeftic  chaplain. 

The  honourable  the  council  confifts  of  a  prefident 
and  10  membejrsy  with  a  clerk,  at  270I.  a  chaplain 
lool.  u flier  of  the  black  rod  and  meflenger  250I. 

The  honourable  the  affembly  confifts  of  43  members, 
one  of  whom  is  chofen  fpeaker.  To  this  affembly  be¬ 
long  a  clerk,  with  ioool.  falary  -7  a  chaplain,  150I.  , 
meffenger,  700I.4  deputy,  J40I.  \  and  printer,  200I. 

The  number  of  members  returned  by  each  parifh  and 
county  are,  for  Middlefex ,  17,  viz.  St  Catharine  3,  St 
Dorothy  2,  St  John  2,  St  Thomas  in  the  Vale  2,  Cla¬ 
rendon  2,  Vere  2,  St  Mary  2,  St  Ann  2 :  For  Surry 
1 6,  viz.  Kingfton  3,  Port  Royal  3,  St  Andrew  2,  St 
David  2,  St  Thomas  in  the  Eaft  2,  Portland  2,  St 
George  2  :  For  Cornwall  10.  viz.  St  Elizabeth  2,  Weft- 
moreland  2,  Hanover  2,  St  James  2,  Trelawney  2. 

The  high  court  of  chancery  confifts  of  the  chancel¬ 
lor  (governor  for  the  time  being),  25  matters  in  ordi¬ 
nary,  and  20  mafters  extraordinary  \  a  regifter,  and 
clerk  of  the  patents  ;  ferjeant  at  arms,  and  mace-bear¬ 
er.  The  court  of  vice  admiralty  has  a  foie  judge,  judge 
furrogate,  and  commiffary,  king’s  advocate,  principal 
regifter,  marfhal,  and  a  deputy- marfhal.  The  court  of 
ordinary,  confifts  of  the  ordinary  (governor  for  the  time 
being),  and  a  clerk.  The  fupreme  court  of  judicature 
has  a  chief  juftice,  120I.  and  16  afliftant  judges  \  at¬ 
torney-general,  400I. ;  clerk  of  the  court,  loci.  j  clerk 
of  the  crown,  350I. ;  folieitor  for  the  crown  :  33  com- 
miflioners  for  taking  affidavits ;  a  provoft-marfha!-ge- 
neral,  and  eight  deputies  ^  1 8  barriflers,  beftdes  the 
attorney-general  and  advocate- general  \  and  upward  of 
J  20  pra£tifing  attorneys  at  law. 

The  commerce  of  Jamaica  is  very  conftderable,  not 
only  with  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 


with  Africa,  North  and  South  America,  the  Weft  In¬ 
dia  iflands,  and  the  Spanifh  main.  The  ihips  ai.nually 
employed  are  upwards  of  500  fail. 

The  following  account  of  the  exports  of  this  liland 
in  1770,  as  given  by  Abbe  Raynal,  but  which  in  feve- 
ral  particulars  appears  to  be  under-raied,  will  contri¬ 
bute  more  than  all  that  hath  been  faid,  to  {how  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Jamaica.  They  conftfted  in  2.249  6ales  °f 
cotton,  which'at  IQ  pounds  per  bale,  the  price  in  the 
iftand,  amounts  to  22,490!.  j  1873  hundred  weight  of 
coffee,  at  three  pounds  five  {hillings  per  hundred,  6088I. 3 
2753  bags  of  ginger,  at  two  pounds  five  {hillings  per 
bag,  6194I. ;  2211  hides,  at  feven  {hillings  per  hide, 
773L  3  16,475  puncheons  of  rum,  at  iol.  per  puncheon, 
164,750!.  Mahogany,  15,282  pieces  and  8500  feet, 
50,000!.  Of  pimento,  2,089,734  pounds  weight, 
52,2431.  Sugar,  57,675  hogfheads^  6425  tierces,  52 
barrels,  at  feventeen  pounds  ten  {hillings  per  hogftiead, 
twelve  pounds  per  tierce,  and  four  pounds  per  barrel, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  i,o86,62ol.  Sarfaparilla, 
205  bags,  at  ten  pounds  per  bag,  2250].  Exports  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1,391,210k  To  North 
America,  146,324!.  To  the  other  iilands,  595I.  Total 
of  the  exports,  1,538,7301.  I11  1787,  the  eftimate  of 

exports  exceeded  two  millions  3  and  the  imports  are 
ftated  at  1 4  million. 

The  following  is  a  general  view  of  the  property  and 
chief  produce  of  the  whole  iftand  in  17  86,  as  prefixed 
by  Mr  Beckford  to  his  defcriptive  account  of  Jamaica. 


Counties. 

Sugar 

Eftates. 

Other 

Settle¬ 

ments. 

Slaves. 

Produce 
Hhds.  of 
Sugar. 

Cattle. 

Middlefex 

323 

917 

87100 

3l5°° 

7500c 

Surry 

3J° 

540 

75600 

34900 

80000 

Cornwall 

388 

561 

90000 

39000 

69500 

Total 

ic6i 

2018 

25570c 

105400 

224500 

It  {hould  be  here  oLferved,  that  where  two  hogfheads 
of  fugar  are  made,  there  is  at  leaft  one  puncheon  of 
rum 3  but  the  proportion  has  been  of  late  years  more 
conftderable :  the  quantity  of  the  latter  will  therefore 
be  52,700  puncheons. 
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A  comparative  view  between  the  years  1768  and  1786. 
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410 

Sugar  Hhds. 

24050 

31500 

l5010 

34900 

..  9100 

39°o° 

68160 

105400 

3724° 

Negroes 

66744 

87100 

39542 

75600 

60614 

9 3  000; 

166900 
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88800 

Cattle 

595 1C 

75000 

21465 

,  80000 

.54775 
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224500: 
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Jamaica  From  tire  above  fcheme  it  appears,  bow  confider- 
II.  able  has  been  the  increafe  of  fugar-eftates,  and  confe- 
Jamb  liens.  qUentiy  0f  produce  of  negroes  and  cattle  in  eighteen 
v  years  :  and  in  the  fame  portion  of  time  (it  is  faid), 
if  proper  encouragement  were  given,  they  might  be 
augmented  in  a  threefold  proportion. 

The  common  valuation  of  an  eflate  in  Jamaica  is  as 
follows : 


Cane  land  (the  canes  upon  it  valued  Sterling. 


feparately)  at 

-  L.  22  per  acre. 

Plants 

22 

ditto. 

Cane  land,  in  ratoons  and  young  plants,  1 5 

ditto. 

Padure  land 

8 

ditto. 

Wood  land  • 

4 

ditto. 

Provifions 

J4 

ditto. 

Negroes 

57 

ditto. 

Mules 

22 

ditto. 

Steers 

-  10 

ditto. 

Breeding  cattle,  &c. 

5 

ditto. 

Works,  w'ater,  carts,  &c. 

from  7  to 

IO,OOQ. 

If  a  planter  would  with  to  leafe  his  edate  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  his  income  would  be  large  if  he  could 
get  only  led.  fterling  a  day  for  his  negroes  (the  lofs 
made  good),  without  requiring  any  thing  for  his  land 
Or  works. 

JAMBI,  or  Jambis,  a  fea-port  town  and  fmall 
kingdom  of  Afia,  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  idand  of 
Sumatra.  It  is  a  trading  place.  The  Dutch  have  a 
fort  here  ;  and  export  pepper  from  thence,  with  the 
bed  fort  of  canes.  E.  Long.  105.  55.  S.  Lat.  O.  30. 
JAMB  I A  vicus.  See  Yambo. 

IAMBIC,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  fort  of  verfe,  fo  cal¬ 
led  from  its  confiding  either  wholly,  or  in  great  part, 
of  iambus’s.  See  Iambus. 

Ruddiman  makes  two  kinds  of  iambic,  viz.  dimeter 
and  trimeter  j  the  former  containing  four  feet,  and  the 
latter  fix.  And  as  to  the  variety  of  their  feet,  they 
<Kmfift  wholly  of  iambus’s,  as  in  the  two  following  ver- 
fes  of  Horace : 

1  23456 

Dim.  Inar\Jit  ce\Jlud  Jius\ 

Trim.  Sk/rji?*  i\pfa  Ro\ma  vi\ribus\ruit. 

Or,  a  dadtylus,  fpondeus,  anapeflus,  and  fometimes 
tribrachys,  obtain  in  the  odd  places  *,  and  the  tri- 
brachys  alfo  in  the  even  places,  excepting  the  lad.— 
Examples  of  all  which  may  be  feen  in  Horace 5  as, 

Dimeter. 

.  2  3  .  4  5  $ 

Camdi\a  tra\Bavit\dapes\ 

Vide\re  prope\r antes  domum\ 

Trimeter. 

^ud  quo  fcele\JU  rui\tis\aut\cur  dex\teris . 

Prius\que  cce\/um  Ji\det  in\ferius\mari. 

Ahti\bus  at\que  cam\bus  homi\cid'>  Hc\Borem . 

P avidimi\que  lepc\P  out  ad\venam  laqueo\gruem . 

.TAMBLICUS,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Plato¬ 
nic  philofophers,  one  of  whom  was  of  Colchis,  and  the 
I'ther  of  Apamea  in  Syria.  The  fird,  whom  Julian 
tquals  to  Plato,  was  the  difciple  of  Anatolius  and 
Porphyry,  and  died  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Vol.'XI.  Part  I. 


Condantine. — The  fccond  alfo  enjoyed  great  reputa-  Jamblicus 
tion.  Julian  wrote  fcveral  letters  to  him,  and  it  is  JaiJj£S 
faid  he  was  poifoned  under  the  reign  of  Valens.— It  is  ,  *  J 

not  known  to  which  of  the  two  we  ought  to  attribute 
the  works  we  have  in  Greek  under  the  name  of  Jam - 
blicus ,  viz.  1.  The  hidory  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras, 
and  the  fe£l  of  the  Pythagoreans.  2.  An  exhortation 
to  the  dudy  of  philofophy.  3.  A  piece  againd  Por¬ 
phyry’s  letter  on  the  myderies  of  the  Egyptians. 

JAMBOLIFERA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging 
to  the  o&andria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

IAMBUS,  in. the  Greek  and  Latin  profody,  a  poe¬ 
tical  foot,  confiding  of  a  Ihort  fyllable  followed  by  a 
long  one  ;  as  in 

V  _  O  _  \J  —  o 

Gm  Xiya,  Dei ,  meas. 

Syllaba  longa  brevi  fubjeBa  vocatur  iambus,  as  Horace 
expreffes  it ;  who  alfo  calls  the  iambus  a  fwift,  rapid 
foot,  pes  citus . 

The  word,  according  to  fome,  took  its  rife  from 
Iambus,  the  fon  of  Pan  and  Echo,  who  invented  this 
foot;  or,  perhaps,  who  only  ufed  diarp  biting  expref- 
fions  to  Ceres,  when  afllifted  for  the  death  of  Profer- 
pine.  Others  rather  derive  it  from  the  Greek  ve¬ 
nerium,  “  poifon  or  from  tnaledico ,  <c  I  rail, 

or  revile  becaufe  the  verfes  compofed  of  iambus’s 
were  at  fird  only  ufed  in  fatire. 

JAMES,  St,  called  the  Greater ,  the  fon  of  Zebe- 
dee,  and  the  brother  of  John  the  Evangelid,  was  born 
at  Bethfaida,  in  Galilee.  He  was  called  to  be  an 
apodle,  together  with  St  John,  as  they  were  mending 
their  nets  with  their  father  Zebedee,  who  was  a  fifher- 
man  ;  when  Chrid  gave  them  the  name  of  Boanerges , 
or  Sons  of  Thunder.  They  then  followed  Chrid,  were 
witneffes  with  St  Peter  of  the  transfiguration  on  Mount 
Tabor,  and  accompanied  our  Lord  in  the  garden  of 
olives.  It  is  believed  that  St  James  fird  preached  thd 
gofpel  to  the  difperfed  Jews  ;  and  afterwards  returned 
to  Judea,  where  he  preached  at  Jerufalem,  when  the 
Jews  raifed  up  Herod  Agrippa  againd  him,  who  put 
him  to  a  cruel  death  about  the  year  44.  Thus  St 
James  was  the  fird  of  the  apodlcs  who  differed  martyr¬ 
dom.  St  Clement  of  Alexandria  relates,  that  his  ac- 
cufer  was  fo  druck  with  his  condancy,  that  he  became 
converted  and  differed  with  him.  There  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  church  at  Jerufalem  which  bears  the  name  of  St 
James ,  and  belongs  to  the  Armenians.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  pretend,  that  they  had  St  James  for  their  apof- 
tle,  and  boad  of  poffefllng  his  body  ;  but  Baronius, 
in  his  Annals,  refutes  their  pretenfions. 

James,  St,  called  the  Lefs,  an  apodle,  the  brother 
of  Jude,  and  the  fon  of  Cleoplias  and  Mary  the  fider 
of  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  is  called  in  Scripture  the 
Juft,  and  the  brother  of  Jefus,  who  appeared  to  him 
in  particular  after  his  refurre&ion.  He  was  the  fird 
bifhop  of  Jerufalem,  when  Annanias  II.  high  pried  of 
the  Jews,  caufed  him  to  be  condemned  and  delivered 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  people  and  the  Pharifees, 
who  threw'  him  down  from  the  deps  of  the  temple, 
when  a  fuller  dadied  out  his  brains  with  a  club,  about 
the  year  62.  His  life  was  fo  holy,  that  Jofephus  con- 
D  fiders 
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James,  fiders  the  ruin  of  Jerufalem  as  a  puniftiment  infli&ed 
’  on  that  city  for  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  the 

epiftle  which  bears  his  name. 

St  James  of  the  Sword,  (San  Jago  del  Efpada'), 
a  military  order  in  Spain,  intlituted  in  1170,  under 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  king  of  Leon  and  Gallicia. 
Its  end  was  to  put  a  flop  to  the  incurfions  of  the 
Moors  ;  three  knights  obliging  themfelves  by  a  vow  to 
fecure  the  roads.  An  union  was  propofed  and  agreed 
to  in  1170  between  thefe  and  the  canons  of  St  Eloy  ; 
and  the  order  was  confirmed  by  the  pope  in  1175* 
The  higheft  dignity  in  that  order  is  that  of  grand 
matter,  which  has  been  united  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
The  knights  are  obliged  to  make  proof  of  their  defcent 
from  families  that  have  been  noble  for  four  generations 
on  both  lides;  they  mutt  alfo  make  it  appear  that  their 
faid  anceftors  have  neither  been  Jews,  Saracens,  nor  he¬ 
retics  ;  nor  even  to  have  been  called  in  queftion  by  the 
the  inquifition.  The  novices  are  obliged  to  ferve  fix 
months  in  the  galleys,  and  to  live  a  month  in  a  mona- 
fiery.  Heretofore  they  were  truly  religious,  and  took 
a  vow  of  celibacy  j  but  Alexander  III.  gave  themaper- 
mittion  to  marry.  They  now  make  no  vows  but  of  po¬ 
verty,  obedience,  and  conjugal  fidelity  ;  to  which,  fiiice 
the  year  1652,  they  have  added  that  of  defending  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  holy  Virgin.  Their  ha¬ 
bit  is  a  white  cloak,  with  a  red  crofs  on  the  breatt. 
This  is  efteemed  the  moft  confiderable  of  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  orders  in  Spain  :  the  king  carefully  preferves  the 
office  of  grand  matter  in  his  own  family,  on  account  of 
the  rich  revenues  and  offices,  whereof  it  gives  him  the 
difpofal.  The  number  of  knights  is  much  greater 
now  than  formerly,  all  the  grandees  choofing  rather  to 
be  received  into  this  than  into  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  ;  inafmuch  as  this  puts  them  in  a  fair  way  of 
attaining  to  commands,  and  gives  them  many  confider¬ 
able  privileges  in  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  but  efpe- 
cially  in  Catalonia.  * 

James,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Scotland  and 
of  Great  Britain.  See  ( Hiflories  of)  Scotland  and 
Britain. 

James  I.  king  of  Scotland  in  1423,  the  firft  of  the 
houfe  of  Stuart,  was  not  only  the  moft  learned  king, 
but  the  moft  learned  man,  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flourilhed.  This  ingenious  and  amiable  prince  fell  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  his  country  in  his  ten¬ 
der  youth,  when  he  was  flying  from  the  fnares  of  his 
unnatural  ambitious  uncle,  who  governed  his  domi¬ 
nions,  and  was  fufpefted  of  defigns  againtt  his  life. 
Having  fecretly  embarked  for  France,  the  (hip  was 
taken  by  an  Engliih  privateer  off  Flam  borough-head  ; 
and  the  prince  and  his  attendants  (among  whom  was 
the  earl  of  Orkney),  were  confined  in  a  neighbouring 
cattle  until  they  were  fent  to  London.  See  ( Hiftory 
of)  Scotland. 

The  king  of  England  knew  the  value  of  the  prize 
he  had  obtained,  and  kept  it  with  the  moft  anxious 
care.  The  prince  was  conduced  to  the  Tower  of 
London  immediately  after  he  was  feized,  April  12. 
A.  D.  1405,  in  the  13th  year  of  his  age  ,  and  there 
kept  a  clofe  prifoner  till  June  10.  A.  D.  I4°7>  when 
he  was  removed  to  the  cattle  of  Nottingham,  from 
whence  he  was  brought  back  to  the  Tower,  March  I. 
A.  D.  1414,  and  there  confined  till  Auguft  3.  in  the 
fame  year,  when  he  was  conv«yed  to  the  cattle  of 
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Windfor,  where  he  was  detained  till  the  fummer  of  James, 

A.  D.  1417?  when  Henry  V.  for  political  reafons, '  "vf 
carried  him  with  him  into  France  in  his  fecond  expe¬ 
dition.  In  all  thefe  fortreffes  his  confinement,  from 
his  own  account  of  it,  was  fo  fevere  and  ftri£t,  that  he 
was  not  fo  much  as  permitted  to  take  the  air.  In  this 
melancholy  lituation,  fo  unfuitable  to  his  age  and 
rank,  books  were  his  chief  companions,  and  ftudy  his 
greateft  pleafure.  He  rofe  early  in  the  morning,  im¬ 
mediately  applied  to  reading,  to  divert  him  from  pain¬ 
ful  refle&ions  on  his  misfortunes,  and  continued  his 
ftudies,  with  little  interruption,  till  late  at  night. 

James  being  naturally  fenfible,  ingenious,  and  fond  of 
knowledge,  and  having  received  a  good  education  in 
his  early  youth,  under  the  direction  of  Walter  Ward- 
law,  bifhop  o\  St  Andrew’s,  by  this  clofe  application 
to  ftudy,  became  an  univerfal  fcholar,  an  excellent 
poet,  and  exquifite  mufician.  That  he  wrote  as  well 
as  read  much  wre  have  his  own  teftimony,  and  that  of 
all  our  hiftorians  who  lived  near  his  time.  Bow- 
maker,  the  continuator  of  Fordun,  who  was  his  con¬ 
temporary,  and  perfonally  acquainted  with  him,  fpends 
ten  chapters  in  his  praifes,  and  in  lamentations  on  his 
death  ;  and,  amongft  other  things,  fays,  that  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  feriptures,  of  law,  and  philofophy,  was  in¬ 
credible.  Heftor  Boece  tells  us,  that  Henry  IV.  and 
V.  furniftied  their  royal  prifoner  with  the  beft  teach¬ 
ers  in  all  the  arts  and  fciences  ;  and  that,  by  their  af- 
fiftance,  he  made  great  proficiency  in  every  part  of 
learning  and  the  fine  arts;  that  he  became  a  perfeft 
matter  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  mufic,  and  all 
the  fecrets  of  natural  philofophy,  and  was  inferior  to 
none  in  divinity  and  law.  He  obferves  further,  that 
the  poems  he  compofed  in  his  native  tongue  were 
fo  beautiful,  that  you  might  eafily  perceive  he  was 
born  a  poet ;  but  that  his  Latin  poems  were  not  fo 
faultlefs ;  for  though  they  abounded  in  the  moft  fub- 
lime  fentiments,  their  language  was  not  fo  pure,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  rudenefs  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

This  prince’s  lkill  in  mufic  was  remarkable.  Wal¬ 
ter  Bower,  abbot  of  Inchcolm,  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  that  prince,  affures  us,  that  he  ex¬ 
celled  all  mankind  in  that  art,  both  vocal  and  in- 
ftrumental ;  and  that  he  played  on  eight  different 
inftruments  (which  he  names),  and  efpecially  on  the 
harp,  with  fuch  exquifite  lkill,  that  he  feemed  to  be 
infpired  *.  King  James  was  not  only  an  excellent  *Scoticbro- 
performer,  but  alfo  a  capital  compofer  both  of  facred  nicon ,  lib, 
and  fecular  mufic  ;  and  his  fame  on  that  account  was^vi.e.  iS. 
ex  ten  five,  and  of  long  duration.  Above  a  century  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  he  was  celebrated  in  Italy  as  the  inven¬ 
tor  of  a  new  and  pleafing  kind  of  melody,  which  had 
been  admired  and  imitated  in  that  country.  This 
appears  from  the  following  teftimony  of  Aleffandro 
Taffoni,  a  writer  who  was  well  informed,  and  of  un¬ 
doubted  credit.  “  We  may  reckon  among  us  mo¬ 
derns,  James  king  of  Scotland,  who  not  only  compo¬ 
fed  many  facred  pieces  of  vocal  mufic,  but  alfo  of  him- 
felf  invented  a  new  kind  of  mufic,  plaintive  and  melan¬ 
choly  different  from  all  other;  in  which  he  hath  been  \  Alejand, 
imitated  by  Carlo  Gefualdo,  prince  of  Venofa,  who,  Taj.  Penf>~ 
in  our  age,  hath  improved  mufic  with  newr  and  ad  mi-*™  Divcrf* 
rable  inventions  +.”  As  the  prince  of  Venofa  imitated 
King  James,  the  other  muficians  of  Italy  imitated  the  kiriS>  v0Li^ 
prince  of  Venofa.  “  The  moft  noble  Carlo  Gcfual-p.  5,  6. 
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James.  do,  the  prince  of  muficiansof  our  age,  introduced  fuch 
v — ,  a  ^yle  0f  modulation,  that  other  muficians  yielded  the 
preference  to  him*  and  all  fingers  and  players  on 
dringed  indruments,  laying  afide  that  of  others,  every- 
*  Id.  voUii.  where  embraced  his*.  All  the  lovers,  therefore,  of 
!>.  Italian  or  Scotch  mufic,  are  much  indebted  to  the 

admirable  genius  of  King  James  I.  who,  in  the  gloom 
and  folitude  of  a  prifon,  invented  a  new  kind  of  mufic, 
plaintive  indeed,  and  fuited  to  his  fituation,  but  at  the 
fame  time  fo  fweet  and  foothing,  that  it  hath  given 
pleafure  to  millions  in  every  fucceeding  age. 

As  James  I.  of  Scotland  was  one  of  the  mod  ac- 
compliihed  princes  that  ever  filled  a  throne,  he  was 
alfo  one  of  the  moll  unfortunate.  After  fpending  al- 
mod  20  years  in  captivity,  and  encountering  many 
difficulties  on  his  return  into  his  native  kingdom,  he 
was  murdered  by  barbarous  affaffins  in  the  prime  of 
life.  In  the  monuments  of  his  genius,  he  hath  been 
almod  equally  unfortunate.  No  vefliges  are  now  re¬ 
maining  of  his  fkill  in  architecture,  gardening,  and 
painting  ;  though  we  are  allured  by  one  who  was  well 
4SfOfiV£ro-acqua  nted  with  him,  that  he  excelled  in  all  thefe  artsf. 
nicon^  lib  Many  of  the  productions  of  his  pen  have  alfo  periffi- 
^v^^a^°*ed  5  for  he  tells  us  himfelf  that  he  wrote  much  J,  and 
Quair,  w  know  of  only  three  of  his  poems  that  are  now  ex- 

canto  i.  tant,  viz.  Chrift’s  Kirk  on  the  Green — Peebles  at  the 

dan.  13.  Play — and  the  King’s  Quair,  which  was  lately  difco- 
vered  by  Mr  Warton,  and  hath  been  publilhed  by  ano- 
§  See  JVik  ther  gentleman  But  {lender  as  thefe  remains  are, 
VfJameTl  a^or^  Efficient  evidence,  that  the  genius  of  this 
Edin.  i7s3>°yal  Poet  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  his  con- 
and  War  temporaries  ;  and  that  it  was  equally  fitted  for  the 
ton's  Hift.  gayeft  or  the  graved  drains. 

Foet. vol.ii.  james  king  of  Scotland,  1437,  fucceeded  his 
father,  being  then  not  feven  years  of  age  ;  and  was 
killed  at  the  fiege  of  Roxburgh  in  1460,  aged  29. 

JAMES  III.  king  of  Scotland,  fucceeded  his  father, 
in  1460,  in  the  7th  year  of  his  age.  The  mod  driking 
feature  in  the  character  of  this  prince,  unjuftly  repre- 
fented  as  tyrannical  by  feveral  hidorians,  was  his  fond- 
nefs  for  the  fine  arts,  and  for  thofe  who  excelled  in 
them,  on  whom  he  bedowed  more  of  his  company, 
confidence,  and  favour,  than  became  a  king  in  his 
-circumdances.  This  excited  in  his  fierce  and  haugh¬ 
ty  nobles  dillike  and  contempt  of  their  fovereign,  and 
.indignation  againd  the  objeCls  of  his  favour  ;  which 
produced  the  mod  pernicious  confequences,  and  ended 
in  a  rebellion  that  proved  fatal  to  James,  who  was  (lain 
in  1488,  aged  36. 

James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  fucceeded  his  father 
in  1488.  He  was  a  pious  and  valiant  prince;  fub- 
dued  his  rebellious  fubjeCb*  ;  and  afterwards,  taking 
part  with  Louis  XII.  againd  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  was  (lain  in  the  battle  of  Flowden-field  in 
I513>  agec*  41. — This  king  is  acknowledged  to  have 
had  great  accompliffiments  both  of  mind  and  body. 
His  Latin  epidles  are  claffical,  compared  with  the  bar¬ 
barous  dyle  of  the  foreign  princes  with  whom  he  cor- 
refponded.  Like  his  father,  he  had  a  tade  for  the  fine 
arts,  particularly,  that  of  iculpture.  The  attention 
he  paid  to  the  civilization  of  his  people,  and  his  didri- 
bution  of  judice,  merit  the  highed  praife.  After  all, 
the  virtues  ©f  James  appear  to  have  been  more  (hining 
than  folid  :  and  his  character  was  that  of  a  fine  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  brave  knight,  rather  than  a  wife  cr  a  great 
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monarch.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  only  in 
his  forty-fird  year.  Ifike  all  the  princes  of  hi>  family  ' 
(to  his  great  grandfon  James  VI.)%his  perfon  was  hand- 
fome,  vigorous,  and  a  Clive.  From  their  coins,  it  does 
not  appear  that  either  he,  or  any  of  his  predeceffors 
of  the  Stuart  race,  wore  their  beards,  as  did  all  his 
fucceffors,  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

James  V.  king  of  Scotland,  in  1513,  was  but  1 S 
months  old  when  his  father  lod  his  life.  When  of  age, 
he  affided  Francis  I.  king  of  France  againd  the  em¬ 
peror  Charles  V. ;  for  which  fervice  Francis  gave 
him  his  elded  daughter  in  marriage,  in  1535.  This 
princefs  died  in  two  years  ;  and  James  married  Mary  of 
Lorraine,  daughter  of  Claud  duke  of  Guife,  and  wi¬ 
dow  of  Louis  d’Orleans,  by  whom  he  had  only  one 
child,  the  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  born  on¬ 
ly  eight  days  before  his  death,  which  happened  De¬ 
cember  13.  1542,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  age.  This 
was  the  fird  prince  of  his  family  who  died  a  natural 
death  fince  its  elevation  to  the  throne.  He  died, 
however,  of  a  broken  heart,  occafioned  by  differences 
with  his  barons.  He  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  the 
ornament  of  a  throne  and  a  bleffing  to  his  people;  but 
his  excellent  endowments  were  rendered  in  a  great 
meafure  ineffectual  by  an  improper  education.  Like 
mod  of  his  predeceffors,  he  was  born  with  a  vigorous, 
graceful  perfon,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  his  re’gn, 
was  improved  by  all  the  manly  exercifes  then  in  ufe. 
This  prince  was  the  author  of  a  humorous  compofition 
in  poetry,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Gaber/utrzic 
Man . 

James  VI,  king  of  Scotland  in  1567,  and  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  1603,  was  fon  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots;  whom  he 
fucceeded  in  Scotland,  as  he  did  Elizabeth  in  England. 
Strongly  attached  to  the  Protedant  religion,  he  figna- 
lized  himfelf  in  its  fupport  ;  which  gave  rife  to  the 
horrid  confpiraey  of  the  Papids  to  dedroy  him  and 
all  the  Engliffi  nobility  by  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  dif- 
covered  November  5.  1605.  The  following  year,  a 
political  ted  of  loyalty  was  required,  which  fecured 
the  king’s  perfon,  by  clearing  the  kingdom  of  thofe 
difaffecled  Roman  Catholic  fubje&s  who  would  not 
fubmit  to  it.  The  chief  glory  of  this  king’s  reign  con¬ 
fided  in  the  edabliffiment  of  new  colonies,  and  the 
introduction  of  fome  manufadures.  The  nation  enjoy¬ 
ed  peace,  and  commerce  flouriihed  during  his  reign. 
Yet  his  adminidration  was  defpifed  both  at  home  and 
abroad  :  for,  being  the  head  of  the  Protedant  caufe  in 
Europe,  he  did  not  fupport  it  in  that  great  crifis,  the 
war  of  Bohemia;  abandoning  his  fon-in-law  the  eLe&or 
Palatine  ;  negociating  when  he  ffiould  have  fought  ; 
deceived  at  the  fame  time  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Madrid  ;  continually  fending  illudrious  ambaffadors  t.o 
foreign  powers,  but  never  making  a  fingle  ally.  He 
vllued  himfelf  much  upon  his  polemical  writings;  and 
fo  fond  was  he  of  theological  deputations,  that  to 
keep  them  alive,  he  founded,  for  this  exprefs  purpofe, 
Chelfea-college  ;  which  was  converted  to  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  ufe  by  Charles  II.  His  Bajihcon  Doron ,  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Revelation,  writings  againd  Bellar- 
mine,  and  his  Dcernonoiogin ,  or  doClrine  of  witchcraft, 
are  fufficiently  known.  There  is  a  colleClion  of  his 
writings  and  fpeeches  in  one  folio  volume.  Several 
other  pieces  of  his  are  extant  ;  fome  of  them  in  the 
Cabala,  ethers  in  manufeript  in  the  Britiih  Mufeum, 
D  2  and 
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James,  and  others  in. Howard’s  collection.  He  died  in  1625, 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age,  and  23d  of  his  reign. 

James  II.  king  of  England,  Scotland,  &c.  1685, 
grandfon  of  James  I.  fucceeded  his  brother  Charles  II. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  this  prince  wanted  neither  cou¬ 
rage  nor  political  abilities  whilft  he  was  duke  of  York  j 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  eminent  for  both  :  but  when 
he  afeended  the  throne,  he  was  no  longer  the  fame 
man.  A  bigot  from  his  infancy  to  the  Romifh  reli¬ 
gion  and  to  its  hierarchy,  he  facriftced  every  thing  to 
eftablifli  them,  in  direCl  contradiction  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  he  had  acquired,  during  the  long  reign  of  his 
brother,  of  the  genius  and  charaCler  of  the  people  he 
was  to  govern.  Guided  by  the  Jefuit  Peters  his  con- 
feflbr,  and  the  infamous  chancellor  Jeffries,  he  violated 
every  law  enaCled  for  the  fecurityof  the  Proteflant  re¬ 
ligion  5  and  then,  unable  to  face  the  refentment  of  his 
injured  fubjeCts,  he  fled  like  a  coward,  inftead  of  dif¬ 
arming  their  rage  by  a  difmiflion  of  his  Popiih  mini- 
flers  and  priefls.  He  rather  chofe  to  live  and  die  a  bi¬ 
got,  or,  as  he  believed,  a  faint,  than  to  fupport  the 
dignity  of  his  anceflors,  or  perifh  beneath  the  ruins,  of 
liis  throne.  The  confequence  was  the  revolution  of 
1689.  James  II.  died  in  France  in  1710,  aged  68. 
He  wrote  Memoirs  of  his  own  life  and  campaigns  to 
the  reft  oration  5  the  original  of  which  is  preferved  in 
the  Scotch  college  at  Paris.  This  piece  is  printed  at 
the  end  of  Ramfay’s  life  of  Marfhal  Turenne.  2.  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Englifh  affairs,  chiefly  naval,  from  the 
year  1660  to  1673.  3*  The  royal  Offerer,  King 

James  II.  confiding  of  meditations,  foliloquies,  vows, 
&e.  faid  to  be  compofed  by  his  majefty  at  St  Ger¬ 
mains.  4.  Three  letters’,  which  were  publifhed  by 
William  Fuller,  gent,  in  1702,  with  other  papers  re¬ 
lating  to  the  court  of  St  Germains,  and  are  faid  in  the 
title  page  to  be  printed  by  command. 

James,  Thomas ,  a  learned  Englifh  critic  and  di¬ 
vine,  bom  about  the  year  1571.  He  recommended 
himfelf  to  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  public  library  at 
Oxford,  by  the  arduous  undertaking  of  publifhing  a 
catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  each  college  library  at  both 
univerfities.  He  was  eleCled  to  this  office  in  1602, 
and  held  it  18  years,  when  he  refigned  it  to  profeeute 
his  ftudies  with  more  freedom.  In  the  convocation 
held  with  the  parliament  at  Oxford  in  1625,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  he  moved  to  have  proper  commif- 
fioners  appointed  to  collate  the  MSS.  of  the  fathers  in 
all  the  libraries  in  England,  with  the  Popifh  editions, 
in  order  to  detect  the  forgeries  in  the  latter ;  but  this 
propofal  not  meeting  with  the  defired  encouragement, 
lie  engaged  in  the  laborious  tafk himfelf,  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  until  his  death  in  1629.  He  left  behind  him  a 
great  number  of  learned  works. 

James,  Richard ,  nephew  of  the  former,  entered  in¬ 
to  orders  in  1615:  but,  being  a  man  of  humour,  of 
three  fermons  preached  before  the  univerfity,  one  con¬ 
cerning  the  obfervation  of  Lent  was  without  a  text, 
according  to  the  moft  ancient  manner  5  another  againft 
the  text ;  and  the  third  befide  it.  About  the  year 
1619,  he  travelled  through  Wales,  Scotland,  Shet¬ 
land,  into  Greenland  and  Ruftia,  of  which  he  wrote 
obfervations.  Fie  aftifted  Selden  in  compofmg  his 
Marmora  Ar  unde  liana  ;  and  was  very  fer  vice  able  to 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  his  fon  Sir  Thomas,  in  dif- 
pofing  and  fettling  their  noble  library.  He  died  in 
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16385  and  has  an  extraordinary  chara&er  given  him  James, 
by  Wood  for  learning  and  abilities.  Jamefone. 

James,  Dr  Robert ,  an  Englifh  phyfician  of  great 
eminence,  and  particularly  diftinguiftied  by  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  moft  excellent  fever  powder,  was  born  at 
Kinverfton  in  Staftbrdftiire,  A.  D.  1703  :  his  father  a 
major  in  the  army,  his  mother  a  filler  of  Sir  Robert 
Clarke.  He  was  of  St  John’s-college  in  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  afterwards 
pra&ifed  phyfic  at  Sheffield,  Lichfield,  and  Birming¬ 
ham  fuecefiively.  Then  he  removed  to  London,  and 
became  a  licentiate  in  the  college  of  phyficians  5  but  in 
what  years  is  not  known.  At  London  he  applied 
himfelf  to  writing  as  well  as  praCtifing  phyfic  5  and  in 
1743,  publilhed  a  Medical  Dictionary,  in  3  vols  folio. 

Soon  after  he  publifhed  an  Englifn  tranflation,  ,with  a 
Supplement  by  himfelf,  of  Rama%^im  de  morbis  artifi* 
cum ,*  to  which  he  alfo  prefixed  a  piece  of  Frederic 
Hoffman  upon  Endeinical  Diftempers,  8vo.  In  1746, 

The  PraClice  of  Phyfic,  2  vols  8vo$  in  1760,  On  Ca¬ 
nine  Madnefs,  8vo  ;  in  1764,  A  Difpenfatory,  8vo. 

June  25.  1755,  when  the  king  was  at  Cambridge, 

James  was  admitted  by  mandamus  to  the  doClorfhip 
of  phyfic.  In  1788,  were  publifhed,  A  Difiertation 
upon  Fevers,  and  A  Vindication  of  the  Fever-powrder, 

8vo ;  with  A  Short  Treatife  on  the  Diforders  of  Chil¬ 
dren,  and  a  very  good  print  of  Dr  James.  This  was 
the  8th  edition  of  the  Difiertation,  of  which  the  firfi; 
was  printed  in  1751  5  and  the  purpofe  of  it  was,  to 
fet  forth  the  fuccefs  of  this  powder,  as  well  as  to  de- 
feribe  more  particularly  the  manner  of  adminiftering  it. 

The  Vindication  was  pofthumous  and  unfinifhed  :  for 
he  died  March  23.  177 6,  while  he  was  employed  up¬ 
on  it.— Dr  James  was  married,  and  left  feveral  fons  and 
daughters. 

James's  Powder ,  a  medicine  prepared  by  Robert 
James,  which  is  known  alfo  by  the  name  of  James's 
fever  powder.  See  Materia  Medica  Index . 

jAMES's  Town ,  a  borough  and  market  town  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  and  province  of  Con¬ 
naught  5  fituated  five  miles  north-weft  of  Carrick  on 
Shannon,  and  73  north-weft  of  Dublin,  in  N.  Lat.  53. 

44.  W.  Long.  8.  15.  It  has  a  barrack  for  a  company 
of  foot,  and  returns  two  members  to  parliament  5  pa¬ 
tronage  in  the  family  of  King. — It  has  three  fairs. 

St  JAMES's  Day ,  a  feftival  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
obferved  on  the  25th  of  July,  in  honour  of  St  James 
the  greater,  fon  of  Zebedee. 

Epijlle  of  St  James ,  a  canonical  book  of  the  New 
Teftament,  being  the  firft  of  the  catholic  or  general 
epiftles ;  which  are  fo  called,  as  not  being  written  to 
one  but  to  feveral  Chriftian  churches. 

This  general  epiftle  is  addreffed  partly  to  the  belie¬ 
ving  and  partly  to  the  infidel  Jews  $  and  is  defigned  to 
correct  the  errors,  foften  the  ungoverned  zeal,  and  re¬ 
form  the  indecent  behaviour  of  the  latter  ;  and  to  com¬ 
fort  the  former  under  the  great  hardftiips  they  then 
did,  or  Ihortly  were  to  fuffer,  for  the  fake  of  Chrif- 
tianity. 

JAMESONE,  George,  an  excellent  painter,  juft- 
ly  termed  the  Vandych  of  Scotland ,  wras  the  fon  of  An¬ 
drew  Jamefone,  an  architect  5  and  was  born  at  Aber¬ 
deen,  in  1  586.  He  ftudied  under  Rubens,  at  Ant¬ 
werp  5  and,  after  his  return,  applied  with  indefatiga¬ 
ble  induftry  to  portraits  in  oil,  though  he  fometimes 
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,  c  AIM  in  miniature  and  alfo  in  hlftory  and  land,  declared  lierfelf  willing  to  run  all  hazards  with  them  in  Jane 

’"f  Sime.hal  lef,  lh,„  fcj.H  .  c.ufc ,  pointed  ...  .he  «C„oe,  .ha.  Ml .«- 

icapes.  i  &  i ,  _  1-—  j  mained  in  the  alliance  of  England ;  earneftly  befeech- 
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Jane.  life.  His  earlieft  works  are  chiefly  on  board,  atter- 
’  wards  on  a  fine  linen  cloth  fmoothly  primed  with  a 
proper  tone  to  help  the  harmony  of  his  fhadows.  His 
excellence  is  faid  to  eonfift  in  delicacy  and  foftnefs, 
with  a  clear  and  beautiful  colouring  3  his  (hades  not 
charged,  but  helped  by  varnifh,  with  little  appearance 
cf  the  pencil.  When  King  Charles  I.  vifited  Scotland 
in  1633,  the  magiikates  of  Edinburgh,  knowing  his 
majefty’s  tafte,  employed  this  artift  to  make  drawings 
of  the  Scottifti  monarchs  3  with  which  the  king  was 
fo  pleafed,  that,  enquiring  for  the  painter,  he  fat  to 
him,  and  rewarded  him  with  a  diamond  ring  from  his 
own  finger.  It  is  obfervable,  that  Jamelone  always 
drew  himfelf  with  his  hat  on,  either  in  imitation  of 
his  mailer  Rubens,  or  on  having  been  indulged  in  that 
liberty  by  the  king  when  he  fat  to  him.  JMany  of 
Jamefone’s  works  are  in  both  the  colleges  of  Aber¬ 
deen  •,  and  the  Sibyls  there  he  is  faid  to  have  drawn 
from  living  beauties  in  that  city.  His  bed  works  are 
from  the  year  1630  to  his  death,  which  happened  at 
Edinburgh  in  1644. 

JAMYN,  Amadis,  a  celebrated  French  poet  in 
the  1 6th  century.  He  is  efteemed  the  rival  of  Ron- 
fard,  who  was  his  cotemporary  and  friend.  He  was 
fecrctary  and  chamber-reader  in  ordinary  to  Charles  IX. 
and  died  about  1583.  He  wrote,  1.  Poetical  works, 
two  vols.  2.  Philofophical  difeourfes  to  Paficharis  and 
Rodanthe,  with  feven  academical  difeourfes.  3.  A 
tranfiation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  begun  by  Hugh 
Sabel,  and  finifhed  by  Jamyn  ;  with  a  tranfiation  into 
French  verfe  of  the  firft  three  books  of  the  Odyfley. 

JANE  of  Flanders,  a  remarkable  lady,  who  feems 
to  have  pofiefted  in  her  own  perfon  all  the  excellent  qua¬ 
lities  of  both  fexes,  was  the  wife  of  John  de  Mountfort, 
a  competitor  for  the  dukedom  of  Brittany  upon  the 
death  of  John  III.  This  duke,  dying  without  iffue, 
left  his  dominions  to  his  niece  Jane,  married  to  Charles 
de  Blois  nephew  to  the  king  of  France  3  but  John  de 
Mountfort,  brother  to  the  late  duke  though  by  a  fecond 
marriage,  claimed  the  duchy,  and  was  received  as  fuc- 
ceffor  by  the  people  of  Nantes.  The  greateft  part  of 
the  nobility  fwore  fealty  to  Charles  de  Blois,  thinking 
him  beft  fupported.  This  difpute  oceafioned  a  civil 
war  3  in  the  courfe  of  which  John  was  taken  prifoner, 
and  fent  to  Paris.  This  misfortune  would  have  entire¬ 
ly  ruined  his  party,  had  not  his  intereft  been  fupport¬ 
ed  by  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  his  wife,  Jane  of 
Flanders.  Bold,  daring,  and  intrepid,  file  fought  like 
a  warrior  in  the  field  ;  fhrewd,  fenfible,  and  fagacious, 
fhe  fpoke  like  a  politician  in  the  council  3  and  endow¬ 
ed  with  the  moft  amiable  manners  and  winning  addrefs, 
fhe  was  able  to  move  the  minds  of  her  fubje6ts  by  the 
force  of  her  eloquence,  and  mould  them  exa£lly  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  pleafure.  She  happened  to  be  at  Rennes 
when  fhe  received  the  news  of  her  hufhand’s  captivity  3 
but  that  difafter,  inftead  of  depreffing  her  fpirits,  ferved 
only  to  roufe  her  native  courage  and  fortitude.  She 
forthwith  affembled  the  citizens  3  and,  holding  in  her 
arms  her  infant  fon,  recommended  him  to  their  care 
and  protedlion  in  the  moft  pathetic  terms,  as  the  male 
heir  of  their  ancient  dukes,  who  had  always  governed 
them  with  lenity  and  indulgence,  and  to  whom  they 
had  ever  profeffed  the  moft  zealous  attachment.  She 
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ing  them  to  make  one  vigorous  effort  againft  an  ufur- 
per,  who  being  forced  upon  them  by  the  intrigues  of 
France,  would,  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude,  facrifice  the 
liberties  of  Brittany  to  his  protestor.  The  people, 
moved  by  the  affeding  appearance,  and  animated  by 
the  noble  conduct  of  the  princcfs,  vowed  to  live  and  die 
with  her  in  defending  the  rights  of  her  family  3  and 
their  example  was  followed  by  almoft  all  the  Bretons. 
The  countefs  went  from  place  to  place,  encouraging 
the  garrifons  of  the  feveral  fortreffes,*  and  providing 
them  with  every  thing  necefiary  for  their  fubfiftence  : 
after  which  fhe  fhut  herfelf  up  with  her  fon  in  Henne- 
bon,  where  Hie  refolved  to  wait  for  the  fuccours  which 
the  king  of  England  (Edsvard  III.)  had  promifed  to 
fend  to  her  afliftance.  Charles  de  Blois,  accompanied 
by  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bourbon,  and  many 
other  noblemen,  took  the  field  with  a  numerous  army, 
and  having  reduced  Rennes,  laid  fiege  to  Hennebon, 
which  was  defended  by  the  countefs  in  perfon.  This 
heroine  repulfed  the  affailants  in  all  their  attacks  with 
the  moft  undaunted  courage  3  and  obferving  one  day 
that  their  whole  army  had  left  the  camp  to  join  in  a 
general  ftorm,  ftie  rulhed  forth  at  a  poftern-gate,  with 
three  hundred  horfe,  fet  fire  to  their  tents  and  baggage, 
killed  their  fullers  and  fervants,  and  raifed  fuch  a  ter¬ 
ror  and  confternation  through  all  their  quarters,  that  the 
enemy  gave  over  their  aflault,  and  getting  betwixt  her 
and  the  walls,  endeavoured  to  cut  off  her  retreat  to 
the  city.  Thus  intercepted,  (he  put  the  fpurs  to  her 
horfe,  and  without  halting,  galloped  dixe&ly  to  Breft, 
which  lay  at  the  diftance  of  two-and-twenty  miles  from 
the  feene  of  aftion.  There  being  fupplied  with  a  bo¬ 
dy  of  five  hundred  horfe,  fhe  immediately  returned, 
and  fighting  her  way  through  one  part  of  the  French 
camp,  was  received  into  Hennebon,  amidft  the  accla¬ 
mations  of  the  people.  Soon  after  this  the  Englifh 
fuccours  appeared,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  raife  the 
fiege. 

JANEIRO,  or  RioJaneiro,  a  river  and  province 
of  Brafil  in  South  America,  feated  between  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn  and  22°  of  S.  Lat,  See  Rio-Janeiro. 

JANICULUM,  or  Janicularis,  a  hill  of  ancient 
Rome,  added  by  Ancus  Martius  3  the  burial  place  of 
Numa,  and  of  Statius  Csecilius  the  poet :  to  the  eaft  and 
fouth,  having  the  Tiber  3  to  the  weft,  the  fields  3  to  the 
north,  a  part  of  the  Vatican.  So  called,  either  from 
an  ancient  city,  (Virgil)  3  or  becaufe  it  was  a  janua, 
or  gate,  from  which  to  iffue  out  and  make  incurfions 
on  the  Tufcans,  (Verrius  Flaccus).  Now  called  Mom 
Aureus ,  corruptly  Montonus ,  from  its  fparkling  fands. 
From  this  hill,  on  account  of  its  height,  is  the  moft 
extenfive  profpe<R  of  Rome  :  but  it  is  lefs  inhabited, 
becaufe  of  its  grofs  air  3  neither  is  it  reckoned  among 
the  feven  hills.  Hither  the  people  retired,  and  were 
hence  afterwards  recalled  by  O.  Hortenfius  the  dicla- 
tor,  (Pliny). 

JANIZARIES,  an  order  of  infantry  in  the  Turkifh 
armies  3  reputed  the  grand  feignior’s  foot-guards* 
Voftius  derives  the*  word  from  geni%ers,  which  in  the 
Turkifh  language  fignifies  novi  homines  or  tmhtes . 
D’Herbelot  tells  us,  that  jeniicheri  fignifies  a  new*  hand , 
or  troop  and  that  the  name  was  firft  given  by  Amu- 
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Januaries,  ?atli  I,  culled  the  Conqueror ,  who  chooling  out  one-fifth 
^  Janfen.  par£  0p  fan  prifoners  whom  he  had  taken 

from  the  Greeks,  and  inftruding  them  In  the  difcipline 
of  war  and  the  dodrines  of  their  religion,  fent  them  to 
Hagi  Bektafche  (a  perfon  vvhofe  pretended  piety  render¬ 
ed  him  extremely  revered  among  the  Turks),  to  the 
jcnd  that  he  might  confer  his  bleffing  on  them,  and  at 
the  fame  time  give  them  forae  mark  todiftinguilli  them 
from  the  relf  of  the ‘troops — Bektafche,  after  blefling  t 
them  in  his  manner,  cut  off  one  of  the  fleeves  of  the 
fur-gown  which  he  had  on,  and  put  it  on  the  head  of 
the  leader  of  this  new  militia  ;  from  which  time,  viz. 
the  year  of  Chrifl  1361,  they  have  flill  retained  the 
name  jenitcheri ,  and  the  fur-cap. 

As,  in  the  Turkilh  army,  the  European  troops  are 
diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  Alia  ;  the  Janizaries  are  al- 
fo  diftinguifhed  into  janizaries  of  Conflantinople ,  and  of 
\  Damafcus.  Their  pay  is  from  two  afpers  to  twelve 

per  diem  ;  for  when  they  have  a  child,  or  do  any  lig- 
nal  piece  of  fervice,  their  pay  is  augmented. — -Their 
drefs  confifts  of  a  dolyman,  or  long  gown,  with  Ihort 
fleeves,  which  is  given  them  annually  by  the  grand 
feignior  on  the  firft  day  of  Ramazan.  They  wear  no 
turbeau  ;  but,  in  lieu  of  that,  a  kind  of  cap,  which 
they  call  zarcola,  and  a  long  hood  of  the  fame  fluff 
hanging  on  their  Ihoulders.  On  folemn^days  they  are 
adorned  with  feathers,  which  are  {luck  in  a  little  cafe 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  bonnet. — Their  arms,  in  Europe, 
in  time  of  war,  are  a  fabre,  a  carabine  or  mufket, 
and  a  cartouch-box  hanging  on  the  left  fide.  At  Con¬ 
flantinople,  in  time  of  peace,  they  wear  only  a  long 
ftaff  in  their  hand.  In  Afia,  where  powder  and  fire¬ 
arms  a tp  more  uncommon,  they  wear  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows,^wIth  a  poignard,  which  they  call  haniare 
Though  the  janizaries  are  not  prohibited  marriage, 
yet  til ey  rarely  marry,  nor  then  but  with  the  confent 
of  their  officers;  as  imagining  a  married  man  to  make 
a  worfe  foldier  than  a  bachelor. — It  was  Ofman,  or 
Ottoman,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  Amuratb,  who 
firft  inftituted  the  order  of  janizaries.  They  were  at 
firft  called  jaja^  that  is,  footmen,  to  diftinguiffi  them 
from  the  other  Turks,  the  troops  whereof  confifted 
moftly  of  cavalry.  The  numher  of  janizaries  is  gene¬ 
rally  above  40,000  ;  divided  into  162  companies  or 
chambers  called  odas ,  in  which  they  live  together  at 
Conftantinople  as  in  a  convent.  They  are  of  a  fupe- 
rior  rank  to  all  other  foldiers,  and  are  alfo  more  arro¬ 
gant  and  factious,  and  it  is  by  them  that  the  public 
tranquillity  is  moftly  difturbed.  The  government  may 
therefore  be  faid  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  janizaries. 
They  have,  however,  fome  good  qualities  :  they  are 
employed  to  efcort  travellers,  and  efpecially  ambaffa- 
dors  and  perfons  of  high  rank,  on  the  road  ;  in  which 
cafe  they  behave  with  the  utmoft  zeal  and  fidelity. 

Janizaries,  at  Rome,  are  officers  or  penfioners  of 
the  pope,  called  alfo  participantes ,  on  account  of  certain 
rites  or  duties  which  they  enjoy  in  the  annates,  bulls, 
or  expeditions,  and  the  Roman  chancery. — Moft  au¬ 
thors  are  miftaken  in  the  nature  of  their  office  :  the 
truth  is,  they  are  officers  of  the  third  bench  or  college 
of  the  Roman  chancery.  The  firft  bench  confifts  of 
writers,  the  fecond  of  abbreviators,  and  the  third  of 
janizaries  ;  who  are  a  kind  of  corredors  and  revifors  of 
die  pope’s  bulls. 

J  ANSEN,  Cornelius,  bilhop  of  Ypres,  one  of  the 


moft  learned  divines  of  the  17th  century,  and  princi-  Janfen 
pal  of  the  fed  called  from  his  name  Janfenijls .  He 
was  born  in  Holland  of  Catholic  parents,  and  ftudied  *  J 
at  Louvain.  Being  fent  into  Spain  to  tranfad  fome 
bufinefs  of  confequencc  relating  to  the  univerfity,  the 
Catholic  king,  viewing  with  a  jealous  eye  the  intriguing 
policy  of  France,  engaged  him  to  write  a  book  to  ex- 
pofe  the  French  to  the  pope  as  no  good  Catholics, 
flnce  they  made  no  fcruple  of  forming  alliances  with 
Proteftant  ftates.  Janfen  performed  this  talk  in  his 
Mars  Gallicus ;  and  was  rewarded  with  a  mitre,  being 
promoted  to  the  fee  of  Ypres  in  1635.  He  had, 
among  other  writings,  before  this,  maintained  a  con¬ 
troversy  againfl  the  Proteftants  upon  the  points  of 
grace  and  predeftination  ;  but  his  Augujlinus  was  the 
principal  labour  of  his  life,  on  which  he  {pent  above  20 
years.  See  the  next  article. 

JANSENISTS,  in  Church  Hiftory,  a  fed  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  France,  who  followed  the  opinions 
of  Janfenius,  bifhop  of  Ypres,  and  dodor  of  divinity 
of  the  univerfities  of  Louvain  and  Douay,  in  relation 
to  grace  and  predeftination. 

In  the  year  1640,  the  two  univerfities  juft  mention¬ 
ed,  and  particularly  Father  Molina  and  Father  Leonard 
Celfus,  thought  fit  to  condemn  the  opinions  of  the  Je¬ 
fuits  on  grace  and  free-will.  This  having  fet  the  con- 
troverfy  on  foot,  Janfenius  oppofed  to  the  dodrine  of 
the  Jefuits  the  fentiments  of  St  Auguftine  ;  and  wrote 
a  treatife  on  grace,  which  he  entitled  Augufinus. 

This  treatife  was  attacked  by  the  Jefuits,  who  accufed 
Janfenius  of  maintaining  dangerous  and  heretical  opi¬ 
nions  ;  and  afterwards,  in  1642,  obtained  of  Pope  Ur¬ 
ban  VIII.  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  treatife  written 
by  Janfenius  :  when  the  partizans  of  Janfenius  gave 
out  that  this  bull  was  fpurious,  and  compofed  by  a  per¬ 
fon  entirely  devoted  to  the  Jefuits.  After  the  death 
of  Urban  VIII.  the  affair  of  Janfenifm  began  to  be 
more  warmly  controverted,  and  gave  birth  to  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  polemical  writings  concerning  grace. 

And  what  occafioned  fome  mirth,  was  the  titles  which 
each  party  gave  to  their  writings;  one  writer  publifh- 
ed  The  torch  of  St  Augujline ,  another  found  Snuffers 
for  St  Au^ujline's  torch ,  and  Father  Veron  formed  A  Gag 
for  the  Janfenijls ,  &c.  In  the  year  1650,  68  bilhops 
of  France  fubferibed  a  letter  to  Pope  Innocent  X.  to 
obtain  an  inquiry  into  and  condemnation  of  the  five, 
following  propofitions,  extraded  from  Janfcnius’s  Au- 
guftinus  :  1.  Some  of  God’s  commandments  are  im- 
poflible  to  be  obferved  by  the  righteous,  even  though 
they  endeavour  with  all  their  power  to  accomplifh 
them.  2.  In  the  ftate  of  corrupted  nature,  we  are  in¬ 
capable  of  refilling  inward  grace.  3.  Merit  and  de¬ 
merit,  in  a  ftate  of  corrupted  nature,  do  not  depend 
on  a  liberty  which  excludes  neceflity,  but  on  a  liberty 
which  excludes  conftraint.  4.  The  Semipelagians  ad¬ 
mitted  the  neceflity  of  an  inward  preventing  grace  for 
the  performance  of  each  particular  ad,  even  for  the 
beginning  of  faith  :  but  they  were  heretics  in  main¬ 
taining  that  this  grace  Avas  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the 
will  of  man  was  able  either  to  refill  or  obey  it.  It  i$r 
Semipelagianifm  to  fay,  that  Jefus  Chrift  died,  or  Hied 
his  blood,  for  all  mankind  in  general. 

In  the  year  1652,  the  pope  appointed  a  congrega-  • 
tion  for  examining  into  the  difpute  in  relation  to  grace. 

In  this  congregation  Janfenius  was  condemned  ;  and 

the 
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Janfenifw,  the  bull  of  condemnation,  publifhed  in  May  1653, 
JanlTens.  ecj  an  th e  pulpits  in  Paris  with  violent  outcries  and 
alarms  againft  the  herefy  of  the  Janfenifts.  In  the  year 
1656,  Pope  Alexander  VII.  iffued  out  another  bull, 
in  which  he  condemned  the  five  propofitions  of  Janfe- 
nius.  However,  the  Janfenifts  affirm,  that  thefe  pro- 
pofitions  are  not  to  be  found  in  this  book  ;  but  that 
tome  of  his  enemies  having  caufed  them  to  be  printed 
on  a  (beet,  inferted  them  in  the  book,  and  thereby  de¬ 
ceived  the  pope.  At  laft  Clement  XI.  put  an  end  to 
the  difpute  by  his  conftitution  of  July  17.  1705;  in 
which,  after  having  recited  the  conftitutions  of  his  pre- 
deceffors  in  relation  to  this  affair,  he  declares,  u  That 
in  order  to  pay  a  proper  obedience  to  the  papal  confti¬ 
tutions  concerning  the  prefent  queftion,  it  is  neceffary 
to  receive  them  with  a  refpe&ful  filence.”  The  clergy 
of  Paris,  the  fame  year,  approved  and  accepted  this 
bull,  and  none  dared  to  oppofe  it. 

This  is  the  famous  bull  Unigenitus ,  fo  called  from 
its  beginning  with  the  words  Unigenitus  Dei  Filius , 
&c.  which  has  occafioned  fo  much  confufion  in 
Trance. 

JANSSENS,  Abraham,  hiftory-paiater,  was  born 
at  Antwerp 'in  1569.  He  was  cotemporary  with  Ru¬ 
bens,  and  alio  his  competitor,  and  in  many  of  the  fineft 
parts  of  the  art  was  accounted  not  inferior  to  that  cele¬ 
brated  mafter.  It  is  reported,  that  having  wafted  his 
time  and  his  fubftance  by  a  life  of  diffipation  and 
pleafure,  and  falling  into  neceflitous  circumftances, 
which  he  imputed  more  to  ill  fortune  than  to  his  own 
negleCl  of  his  bufinefs,  he  grew  envious  at  the  grandeur 
in  which  Rubens  appeared,  and  impatient  at  his  merit 
and  fuccefs 3  and  with  peevifh  infolence  challenged  him 
to  paint  a  pi&ure  with  him  only  for  fame,  which  he  was 
willing  to  fubmit  to  impartial  judges.  But  Rubens 
rejected  the  propofal,  anfwering  with  modefty,  that  he 
freely  fubmitted  to  him,  and  the  world  would  certain¬ 
ly  do  juftice  to  them  both. 

Sandrart,  who  had  feen  feveral  of  his  works,  affures 
us,  that  he  not  only  gave  a  fine  roundnefs  and  relief 
to  his  figures,  but  alfo  fuch  a  warmth  and  clearnefs  to 
the  carnations,  that  they  had  all  the  look  of  real  flefh  3 
and  his  colouring  was  as  durable  as  it  was  beautiful, 
retaining  its  original  luftre  for  a  number  of  years.  His 
moft  capital  performance  is  faid  to  be  the  refurre&ion 
of  Lazarus,  which  is  in  the  cabinet  of  the  ele&or  Pa¬ 
latine,  and  is  an  objeCt  of  admiration  to  all  who  behold 
it. 

Janssens,  Vi&or  Honortus,  hiftory-painter,  was  born 
at  Bruffels  in  1664,  anc*  was  a  difciple  of  one  Volders, 
under  whofe  direction  he  continued  for  feven  years  ; 
in  which  time  he  gave  many  proofs  of  a  genius  far  fu- 
perior  to  thofe  who  were  inftruCted  in  the  fame  fchool. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  attended  par¬ 
ticularly  the  works  of  Raphael  3  he  defigned  after  t_he 
antiques,  and  fketched  the  beautiful  feenes  around  tiiat 
city  3  and  in  a  fhort  time  his  paintings  rofe  in  efteem, 
and  the  principal  nobility  of  Rome  were  defirous  to 
employ  him.  He  aflbeiated  with  Tempefta,  the  cele¬ 
brated  landfcape-painter,  for  feveral  years,  and  painted 
the  figures  in  the  works  of  that  great  mafter  as  long  as 
they  refided  together. 

Janffens  compofed  hiftorical  fubje&s,  both  in  a  fmall 
and  a  large  fize  3  but  he  found  the  demand  for  his 
fmall  pictures  fo  confiderable,  that  he  was  induced  to 


paint  moft  frequently  in  that  fize.  During  ji  years  Janffecs, 
he  continued  at  Rome,  which  barely  fufiiced  for  his  tJanuanus< 
finiffiing  thofe  pictures  for  which  he  was  engaged  3  nor  " 

could  he  have  even  then  been  at  his  liberty,  had  he  not 
limited  himfelf  to  a  number,  and  determined  not  to  un¬ 
dertake  more. — Returning  to  Bruffels,  his  performances 
were  as  much  admired  there  as  they  had  before  been 
in  Italy  3  but  having  married,  and  gradually  become 
the  father  of  1 1  children,  he  was  compelled  to  change 
his  manner  of  painting  in  fmall,  and  to  undertake  only 
thofe  of  the  large  kind,  as  being  more  lucrative,  more 
expeditious,  and  alfo  more  agreeable  to  his  genius  and 
inclination.  He  adorned  moft  of  the  churches  and  pa¬ 
laces  of  his  own  country  with  his  compofitions. — The 
invention  of  this  artift  was  fruitful  3  he  defigned  cor¬ 
rectly,  his  colouring  is  natural  and  pleafing,  his  pencil 
free,  and  the  airs  of  hk  heads  have  beauty  and  ele¬ 
gance.  As  to  the  difference  between  his  large  and  fmall 
paintings,  it  is  obferved,  that  in  correCtnefs  and  tafte 
they  had  an  equal  degree  of  merit  3  but  the  colouring 
of  the  former  appears  more  raw  and  cold  than  the  co¬ 
louring  of  the  latter  3  and  it  is  agreed,  that  for  fmall 
hiftorical  pictures,  he  was  preferable  to  all  the  painters 
of  his  time. 

Janssen,  Cornelius ,  called  Johnfon ,  an  eminent  pain¬ 
ter  of  portraits,  W’as  born  at  Amfterdam  (though  in 
the  Chronological  tables,  and  in  Sandrart,  it  is  impro¬ 
perly  alferted  that  he  was  born  in  London),  and  he 
refided  in  England  for  feveral  years  3  where  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  fervice  of  King  James  I.  and  painted  fe¬ 
veral  excellent  portraits  of  that  monarch,  as  alfo  of  his 
children  and  of  the  principal  nobility  of  his  court.  He 
had  not  the  freedom  of  hand,  nor  the  grace  of  Van- 
dyck  3  but  in  other  refpeCts  he  was  accounted  his  equal, 
and  in  the  finifhing  his  pictures  fuperior.  His  paint¬ 
ings  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  their  fmooth,  clear, 
and  delicate  tints,  and  by  that  character  of  truth  and 
nature  with  which  they  are  ftrongly  marked.  He  ge¬ 
nerally  painted  on  board  3  and,  for  the  moft  part,  his 
draperies  are  black  3  probably  beeaufe  the  oppofition 
of  that  tint  made  his  flefti  colours  appear  more  beauti¬ 
fully  bright,  efpecially  in  his  female  figures.  It  is  faid 
that  he  ufed  a  quantity  of  ultramarine  in  the  black 
colours,  as  well  as  in  his  carnations  3  which  may  be 
one  great  caufe  of  their  preferving  their  original  luftre 
even  to  this  day.  Frequently  he  painted  in  a  fmall  fize 
in  oil,  and  often  copied  his  own  works  in  that  manner* 

His  fame  began  to  be  fomewhat  obfeured,  on  the  arri¬ 
val  of  Vandyck  in  England  3  and  the  civil  war  break¬ 
ing  out  fome  time  after,  induced  him  to  return  to  hia 
own  country,  where  his  paintings  wxre  in  the  higheft 
efteem.  He  died  in  1685. 

St  JANUARIUS,  the  patron  faint  of  Naples, 
where  his  head  is  occafionally  carried  in  proceflion,  in 
order  to  ftay  the  eruption  of  Vefuvius.  The  lique— , 
faCtion  of  his  blood  is  a  famous  miracle  at  Naples. 

The  faint  fuffered  martyrdom  about  the  end  of  the 
third  century.  When  he  was  beheaded,  a  pious  lady 
of  Naples  caught  about  an  ounce  of  his  blood,  which 
has  been  carefully  preferved  in  a  bottle  ever  finee, 
without  having  loft  a  fingle  grain  of  its  vreight.  This 
of  itfelf,  wrere  it  equally  demonftrable,  might  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  greater  miracle  than  the  circumftance  on 
which  the  Neapolitans  lay  the  whole  ftrefs,  viz.  that 
the  blood  which  has  congra!ed?  and  acquired  a  folid 

form. 
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Januarius,  form  by  age,  is  no  fooner  brought  near  the  head  of  the 
January,  faint,  than,  as  a  mark  of  veneration,  it  immediately  li- 
'  w  quefies.  This  experiment  is  made  three  different  times 
every  year,  and  is  confidered  by  the  Neapolitans  as  a 
miracle  of  the  firft  magnitude. 

The  fubftance  in  the  bottle,  which  is  exhibited  for 
the  blood  of  the  faint,  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  fome- 
thing  naturally  folid,  but  which  melts  with  a  fmall 
degree  of  heat.  When  it  is  firft  brought  out  of  the 
‘-cold  chapel,  it  is  in  its  natural  folid  ftate  5  but  when 
brought  before  the  faint  by  the  prieft,  and  rubbed  be¬ 
tween  his  warm  hands  and  breathed  upon  for  fome 
time,  it  melts *,  and  this  is  the  whole  myftery.  But 
Dr  Moore,  though  he  confeffes  himfelf  unable  to  ex- 
plain  on  what  principle  the  liquefa&ion  depends,  is 
convinced  that  it  muft  be  fomething  different  from 
this  :  “  For  he  had  it  (he  informs  us)  from  the  moft 
Yatisfadlory  authority,  from  thofe  who  had  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  knowing,  and  who  believe  no  more  in  the  mi¬ 
racle  than  the  ftauncheft  Proteftant,  that,  this  con¬ 
gealed  mafs  has  fometimes  been  found  in  a  liquid  ftate 
in  cold  weather,  before  it  was  touched  by  the  prieft, 
or  brought  near  the  head  of  the  faint  \  and  that,  on 
other  occafions,  it  has  remained  folid  when  brought 
before  him,  notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  of  the. prieft 
to  melt  it.  When  this  happens,  the  fuperftitious, 
which,  at  a  very  moderate  calculation,  comprehends 
99  in  ioo  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  are  thrown 
into  the  utmoft  confternation,  and  are  fometimes 
wrought  up  by  their  fears  into  a  ftate  of  mind  which 
is  highly  dangerous  both  to  their  civil  and  ecclefiaftical 
governors.  It  is  true,  that  this  happens  but  feldom.: 
for,  in  general,  the  fubftance  in  the  phial,  whatever  it 
fhay  be,  is  in  a  folid  form  in  the  chapel,  and  becomes 
liquid  when  brought  before  thefaint :  but  as  this  is  not 
always  the  cafe,  it  affords  reafon  to  believe,  that  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  cafe  when  this  miracle  or 
trick,  call  it  which  you  pleafe,  was  firft  exhibited,  the 
principle  on  which  it  depends  has  fomehow  or  other 
been  loft,  and  is  not  now  underftood  fully  even  by  the 
priefts  themfelves  *  or  elfe  they  are  not  now  fo  expert 
as  formerly,  in  preparing  the  fubftance  which  reprefents 
the  faint’s  blood,  fo  as  to  make  it  remain  folid  when  it 
ought,  and  liquefy  the  inftant  it  is  required,’.’ 

The  head  and  blood  of  the  faint  are  kept  in  a  kind 
of  prefs,  with  folding  doors  of  filver,-  in  the  chapel^  of 
St  Januarius  belonging  to  the  cathedral  church.  The 
real  head  is  probably  not  fo  frefli  and  well  preferved 
as  the  blood.  On  that  account,  it  is  not  expofed  to 
the  eyes  of  the  public  ;  but  is  inclofed  in  a  large  filver 
buft,  gilt  and  enriched  with  jewels  of  high  value.  This 
being  what  appears  to  the  people,  their  idea  of  the 
faint’s  features  and  complexion  are  taken  entirely  from 
the  buft.— -The  blood  is  kept  in  a  fmall  repofitory  by 
itfelf. 

JANUARY,  the  name  of  the  firft  month  of  the 
year,  according  to  the  computation  now  ufed  in  the 
weft.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Januarius , 
-a  name  given  it  by  the  Romans  from  Janus,  one  of 
their  divinities,  to  whom  they  attributed  two  faces, 
becaufe  on  the  one  fide  the  firft  day  of  January  looked 
towards  the  new  year,  and  on  the  other  towards  the 
old  one.  The  word  Januarius  may  alfo  be  derived 
from  janua,  “  gate*,”  in  regard  this  month  being  the 
firft,  is,  as  it  were,  the  gate  of  the  year. 


January  and  February  were  introduced  into  the  year  January, 
by  Nuraa  Pompilius  \  Romulus’s  year  beginning  in  the  Jamts- 
month  of  March. — The  kalends,  or  firft  day  of  this 
month,  was  under  the  protection  of  Juno,  and  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  manner  confecrated  to  Janus  by  an  offering  of  a 
cake  made  of  new  meal  and  new  fait,  with  new  frank- 
incenfe  and  new  wine.  On  the  firft  day  of  January  a 
beginning  was  made  of  every  intended  work,  the  con- 
fuls  eleCt  took  poffefiion  of  their  office,  who,  with  the 
flamens,  offered  facrifices  and  prayers  for  the  profperi- 
ty  of  the  empire.  On  this  day  all  animofities  were  fuf- 
pended,  and  friends  gave  and  received  new  year’s  gifts, 

Galled  Stream.  On  this  day  too  the  Romans  above  all 
things  took  care  to  be  merry  and  divert  themfelves,  and 
oftentimes  fuch  a  feene  of  drunkennefs  was  exhibited, 
that  they  might  with  propriety  enough  have  diftin- 
guilhed  it  with  the  name  of  All  fools  day . 

The  Chriftians  heretofore  faffed  on  the  firft  day  of 
January,  by  way  of  oppofition  to  the  fuperftitions  and 
debaucheries  of  the  heathens. 

JANUS,  in  the  heathen  worfliip,  the  firft  king  of 
Italy,  who,  it  is  faid,  received  Saturn  into  his  domi¬ 
nions,  after  his  being  driven  from  Arcadia  by  Jupiter. 

He  tempered  the  manners  of  his  fubjeCIs,  and  taught 
them  civility }  and  from  him  they  learned  to  improve 
the  vine,  to  fow  corn,  and  to  make  bread.  After  his 
death,  he  was  adored  as  a  god. 

This  deity  was  thought  to  prefide  over  all  new  un¬ 
dertakings.  Hence,  in  all  facrifices,  the  firft  libation* 
of  wine  and  wheat  were  offered  to  Janus,  all  prayers 
prefaced  with  a  fliort  addrefs  to  him  5  and  the  firft 
month  of  the  year  was  dedicated  to  and  named  from 
him.  See  January. 

Janus  was  reprefented  with  two  faces,  either  to  de¬ 
note  his  prudence,  or  that  he  views  at  once  the  pa  ft 
and  approaching  years  \  he  had  a  feeptre  in  his  right 
hand,  and  a  key  in  his  left,  to  fignify  his  extenfive  au- 
thority,  and  his  invention  of  locks. 

Though  this  is  properly  a  Roman  deity,  the  abbe  la 
Pluche  reprefents  it  as  derived  from  the  Egyptian.?, 
who  made  known  the  riling  of  the  dog-ftar,  which 
opened  their  folar  year,  with  an  image  with  a  key  in  its 
hand,  and  two  faces,  one  old  and  the  other  young,  to 
typify  the  old  and  new  year. 

Temple  of  JANVS,  in  ancient  hiftory,  a  fquare  build¬ 
ing  at  Rome  (as  fome  fay)  of  entire  brafs,  ere&ed  by 
Romulus,  and  fo  large  as  to  contain  a  ftatue  of  Janus 
five  feet  high,  with  brazen  gates  on  each  fide,,  which 
were  always  kept  open  in  time  of  war,  and  ftiut  in  time 
of  peace.  But  the  Romans  were  fo  much  engaged  in 
war,  that  this  temple  was  Ihut  only  twice  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome  till  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  and  fix 
times  afterwards.  It  was  firft  Ihut  during  the  long  reign 
of  Numa,  who  inftituted  this  ceremony.  2.  In  the 
vear  of  the  city  519,  after  the  end  of  the  firft  Punic 
war.  3.  By  Auguftus  after  the  battle  of  A&ium,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  725.  4.  On  Auguftus’s  return  from 
the  war  which.he  had  againft  the  Cantabrians  in  Spain, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  729.  5.  Under  the  fame  emperor,  in 
744,  about  five  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  when 
there  was  a  general  peace  throughout  the  whole  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  which  lafted  12  years.  6.  Under  Nero, 

81 1.  7.  Under  Vefpafian,  824.  8.  Under  Conftan- 

tius,  when,  upon  Magnentius’s  death,  he  was  left 
foie  poffeffor  of  the  empire,  1105.  Some  difpute  the 

authority 
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Janus,  authority  on  which  it  is  faid  to  have  been  (hut  by  Con- 
JaP*”*  dantius,  and  fay  that  the  lad  time  of  its  being  fhut 
was  under  Gordian,  about  the  year  of  Rome  994. 
Virgil  gives  us  a  noble  defcription  of  this  cuftom, 
JEn.  lib.  iii.  ver.  607.  The  origin  of  this  cudom 
is  not  certainly  known. 

Janus  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  dreet  in  Rome,  inha¬ 
bited  for  the  moil  part  by  bankers  and  ufurers.  It  was 
fo  called  from  two  ilatues  of  Janus  which  were  ereded 
there,  one  at  the  top,  the  other  at  the  bottom,  of  the 
dreet.  The  top  of  the  llreet  was  therefore  called  Ja¬ 
nus  Summus ,  the  bottom  Janus  Itnus ,  and  the  middle 
Janus  Medius •  Hence  Horace,  lib.  i.  epiif.  1, 

IIccc  Janus  fuinmus  ab  imo  perdocct . 

And  Sat.  3.  Lib.  2. 

- — - -  P  qflqnatn 

ornnis  res  mea  Janum 

Ad  medium  fraEla  eft, - — 

JAPAN,  a  general  name  for  a  great  number  of 
.iflands  lying  between  the  eadern  coad  of  Afia  and  the 
wedern  coail  of  America,  and  which  all  together  form 
a  large  and  powerful  empire.  They  extend  from  the 
30th  to  the  41ft  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the 
130th  to  the  147th  of  eail  longitude. 

Were  South  and  North  Britain  divided  by  an  arm  of 
the  fea,  Japan  might  be  moil  aptly  compared  to  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  their  refpedive  fmaller 
i (lands,  peninfulas,  bays,  channels,  &c.  all  under  the 
fame  monarch. 

The  Europeans  call  the  empire  Japan  ;  but  the  in¬ 
habitants  Niphon ,  from  the  greatefl  iiland  belonging 
to  it  *,  and  the  Chinefe  Ciphon ,  probably  on  account  of 
its  eaftern  fituation  ;  thefe  names  fignifying,  in  both 
languages,  the  Bajis  or  Foundation  of  the  Sun,  It  was 
(hit .  di (covered  by  the  Portuguese  about  the  year  of 
C  hriil  1542. 

.  Mod  of  the  iflands  which  compoie  it  are  furrounded 
with  fuch  high  craggy  mountains,  and  fuch  (hallow 
and  boifterous  feas,  that  failingabout  them  is  extreme¬ 
ly  dangerous  j  and  the  creeks  and  bays  are  choked 
up  with  fuch  rocks,  (helves,  and  fands,  that  it  looks 
as  if  Providence  had  defigned  it  to  be  a  kind  of  little 
world  by  itfelf.  Thefe  feas  have  likewife  many  dan¬ 
gerous  whirlpools,  which  are  very  difficult  to  pafs  at 
low  water,  and  will  fuck  in  and  fwallow  up  the  largefl 
veffels,  and  all  that  comes  within  the  reach  of  their 
vortex,  dafhing  them  againd  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  } 
infomuch  that  fome  of  them  are  never  feen  again,  and 
others  thrown  upon  the  furface  at  fome  miles  didance. 
Some  of  thefe  whirlpools  alfo  make  a  noife  terrible  to 
hear. 

The  Chinefe  pretend  that  the  Japan  idands  were 
fird  peopled  by  themfelves  :  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  original  inhabitants  were  a  mixture  of  different 
nations,  driven  thither  by  thofe  tempeduous  feas  at 
different  times. 

As  thefe  iflands  lie  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  climates, 
they  would  be  much  hotter  in  fummer  than  England, 
\vere  not  the  heats  refrefhed  by  the  winds  which  conti¬ 
nually  blow  from  the  fea  around  them,  and  to  which 
they  are  much  expofed  by  the  height  of  their  fitua- 
tion :  this  circumllance,  however,  not  only  renders 
their  winters  exceffively  cold,  but  the  feafons  more  in- 
conftant.  They  have  great  falls  of  fnow  in  winter, 
Vol.  XI.  Part  I. 
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which  are  commonly  followed  by  hard  frods.  The  Japan, 
rains  in  fummer  are  very  violent,  efpecially  in  the  V——^ 1 

months  of  June  and  July,  which  on  that  account  are 
called  fat-fuhi ,  or  water-months.  The  country  is  al¬ 
fo  much  fubjed  to  dreadful  thunders  and  lightnings, 
as  well  as  dorms  and  hurricanes,  which  frequently  do 
a  great  deal  of  damage.' 

The  foil,  though  naturally  barren  and  mountainous, 
by  the  indudry  of  the  inhabitants,  not  only  fupplies 
them  with  every  neceffary  of  life,  but  alfo  furnilhes 
other  countries  with  them  •  producing,  befides  corn, 
the  fined  and  whited  rice  and  other  grains,  with  a 
great  variety  of  fruits,  and  vad  numbers  of  cattle  of 
all  forts.  Befides  rice,  and  a  fort  of  wheat  and  bar¬ 
ley,  with  two  forts  of  beans,  they  have  Indian  wheat, 
millet,  and  feveral  other  kinds  in  great  abundance. 

Their  feas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  abound  with  fidi  5  and 
their  mountains,  woods,  and  foreds,  are  well  docked 
with  horfes,  elephants,  deer,  oxen,  buffaloes,  (heep, 
hogs,  and  other  ufeful  animals.  Some  of  their  moun¬ 
tains  alfo  are  enriched  with  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and 
copper,  exquifitely  fine,  befides  tin,  lead,  iron,  and 
various  other  minerals  and  fodiis  \  whild  others  abound 
with  feveral  forts  of  marble  and  precious  dones.  Of 
thefe  mountains,  fome  may  be  judly  ranked  among 
the  natural  rarities  of  the  country  \  one,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  in  the  great  idand  of  Niphon,  is  of  fuch  prodi¬ 
gious  height  as  to  be  eafily  feen  forty  leagues  off  at 
fea,  though  its  didance  from  the  fliore  is  about  eigh¬ 
teen.  Some  authors  think  it  exceeds  the  famous  Peak 
of  Teneriffe  ;  but  it  may  rather  be  called  a  cluder  or 
group  of  mountains,  among  which  are  no  lefs  than 
eight  dreadful  volcanoes,  burning  with  incredible  fury, 
and  often  laying  wade  the  country  round  about  them  : 
but,  to  make  fome  amends,  they  afford  great  variety 
of  medicinal  waters,  of  different  degrees  of  heat  ;  one 
of  thefe,  mentioned  by  Varenius,  is  (aid  to  be  as  hot  as 
burning  oil,  and  to  fcorch  and  confume  every  thing 
thrown  into  it. 

The  many  brooks  and  rivers  that  have  their  fourccs 
among  the  mountains,  form  a  great  number  of  delight¬ 
ful  cafcades,  as  well  as  fome  dreadful  catarads.  A* 
mong  the  great  variety  of  trees  in  the  foreds  here, 
the  cedars  exceed  all  of  that  kind  through  India,  for 
draightnefs,  height,  and  beauty.  They  abound  in  mod 
of  the  idands,  efpecially  the  larged. 

Their  feas,  befides  fi(h,  furnidi  them  with  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  red  and  white  coral,  and  fome  pearls  of  great 
value,  befides  a  variety  of  fea  plants  and  fhells  •,  which 
lad  are  not  inferior  to  thofe  that  are  brought  from  Am. 
boyna,  the  Molucca  and  other  eaderly  idands. 

The  vad  quantity  of  fulphur  with  which  mod  of 
the  Japan  iflands  abounds,  makes  them  fubjed  to  fre¬ 
quent  and  dreadful  earthquakes.  The  inhabitants  are 
fo  accudomed  to  them,  that  they  are  fcarcely  alarmed 
at  any,  unlefs  they  chance  to  be  very  terrible  indeed, 
and  lay  whole  towns  in  ruins,  which  very  often  proves 
the  cafe.  On  thefe  occafions,  they  have  reeourfe  to 
extraordinary  facrifices,  and  ads  of  wordiip,  to  their 
deities  or  demons,  according  to  the  different  notions 
of  each  fed,  and  fometimes  even  proceed  to  offer  hu¬ 
man  vidims  but  in  this  cafe  they  only  take  fome  of 
the  viled  and  mod  abandoned  fellows  they  can  meet 
with,  becaufe  they  are  only  facrificed  to  the  malevo¬ 
lent  deities. 
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The  religion  throughout  Japan,  it  is  well  known,  is 
Pagan,  fplit  into  feveral  fe£ls,  who  live  together  in  the 
greateft  harmony.  Every  fe£t  has  its  own  temples  and 
priefts.  The  fpiritual  emperor,  the  Dairi,  is  the  chief 
of  their  religion.  They  acknowledge  and  honour  a 
Supreme  Being.  The  author  of  this  relation  (Dr 
Thunberg)  faw  two  temples  of  the  God  of  gods  of  a 
majeftic  height.  The  idol  that  reprefented  this  god 
was  of  gilded  wood,  and  of  fo  prodigious  a  fize,  that 
upon  his  hands  fix  perfons  might  fit  in  the  Japanefe 
fa  (hi  on  ;  his  (boulders  were  five  toifes  broad.  In  the 
other  temple,  the  infinite  power  of  this  god  was  repre¬ 
fented  by  little  gods  to  the  number  of  33,333,  all  (land¬ 
ing  round  the  great  idol  that  reprefented  God.  The 
prieils,  who  are  numerous  in  every  temple,  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  clean  the  pavement,  light  the  lamps,  and 
dTefs  the  idol  with  flowers.  The  temples  are  open  to 
every  body,  even  to  the  Hollanders  ;  and  in  cafe  they 
are  in  want  of  a  lodging  in  the  fuburbs,  when  they  go 
to  the  court  of  Jeddo,  they  are  entertained  with  hofpi- 
tality  in  thefe  temples. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  had  once  made  a 
confiderable  progrefs  in  this  country,  in  confequence 
of  a  million  conduced  by  the  Portuguefe  and  Spa- 
Jii(h  Jefuits  *,  among  whom  the  famous  Saint  Fran¬ 
cis  Xavier  was  employed,  but  foon  relinquifhed  the  fer- 
vice.  There  were  alfo  fome  Francifcan  friars  of  Spain 
engaged  at  laft.  The  Jefuits  and  friars  were  fupplied 
from  Goa,  Macao,  and  the  Manilhas.  At  firfl  the  un¬ 
dertaking  proceeded  with  the  mod  rapid  fuccefs,  but 
ended  at  Laft  in  the  moft  tragical  manner,  all  owing  to 
the  pride  and  haughtinefs,  the  piifcondudl,  rapacity, 
and  fenfelefs  extravagant  confpiracy  of  the  fathers  againft 
the  (fate.  This  folly  and  madnefs  produced  a  perfec¬ 
tion  of  40  years  duration,  terminated  by  a  moft  hor¬ 
rible  and  bloody  maffacre,  not  to  be  paralleled  in  hif- 
tory.  After  this  the  Portuguefe,  as  likewife  the  Chri- 
ftian  religion,  were  totally  expelled  the  country,  and 
the  moft  effe£lual  means  taken  for  preventing  their  re¬ 
turn.  The  native6  are  for  this  purpefe  prohibited  from 
going  out  of  the  country  ;  and  all  foreigners  are  exclu¬ 
ded  from  an  open  and  free  trade  5  for  as  to  the  Dutch, 
and  Chinef$,  under  which  laft  name  fome  other  eaftern 
nations  go  thither,  they  are  (hut  up  whilft  they  remain 
there,  and  a  moft  ftri£l  watch  is  fet  upon  them,  infomuch 
that  they  are  no  better  than  prifoners  ;  and  the  Dutch, 
it  is  faid,  to  obtain  a  privilege  even  fo  far,  declared 
themfelves  to.  be  no  Chriflians ,  but  Dutchmen .  This  ca¬ 
lumny,  however,  Dr  Kempfer  has  endeavoured  to  wipe 
off,  but  not  altogether  to  fatisfaftion. 

It  was  about  the  year  of  Chrift  1549,  or  yearS  a^“ 
ter  the  fir  ft  difcovery,  that  the  fathers  of  the  fociety  ar¬ 
rived  there,  being  induced  by  the  favourable  reprefen- 
tations  of  a  young  Japanefe  who  had  fled  to  Goa. 
Till  the  year  1625,  or  near  1630,  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion  fpread  through  moft  of  the  provinces  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  many  of  the  princes  and  lords  openly  embracing  it*, 
and  u  there  was  very  good  reafon  to  hope,  that  within 
a  fhort  compafs  of  time  the  whole  empire  wrould  have 
been  converted  to  the  faith  of  our  Saviour,  had  not  the 
ambitious  views,  and  the  impatient  endeavours  of  the 
fathers  to  reap  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  fpiritual 
fruits  of  their  care  and  labour,  fo  provoked  the  fupreme 
majefty  of  the  empire  as  to  raife  againft  themfelves  and 
their  converts  a  perfection  whic;^  hath  not  its  parallel 


in  hiftory,  whereby  the  religion  they  preached,  and  all  Japan, 
thofe  that  profefied  it,  were  in  a  few  years  time  entirely  s*" 
exterminated.” — The  fathers  had  made  a  progrefs  fo 
great,  that  the  princes  of  Bungu,  Arima,  and  Omura, 
who  had  been  baptized,  “  fent,  in  the  year  1582,  fome 
of  their  neareft  relations,  with  letters  and  prefents  to 
pay  homage  to  the  then  pope,  Gregory  XIII.  and 
to  allure  his  holinefs  of  their  filial  fubmiflion  to  the 
church  ;  an  account  of  which  moft  celebrated  embafly 
hath  been  given  in  the  works  of  that  incomparable 
hiftorian  Thuanus,  and  by  many  other  Roman  Catholic 
writers.” 

But  notwithftanding  this  pleafing  profpedl,  the  em¬ 
peror,  anno  1586,  ifiued  proclamations  for  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  religion,  and  the  perfecution  began.  This, 
however,  at  firft  had  not  that  effedl  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  expe£led  ;  for  though,  according  to  the  letters  of 
the  Jefuits,  20,570  perfons  fuffered  death  for  the  faith 
of  Chrift  in  the  year  1 590  only,  yet  in  1591  and  1592, 
when  all  the  churches  were  a&ually  fhut  up,  they  made 
1 2,000  new  converts.  The  bufinefs  was  finally  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  maflacre  at  Simabara,  about  the  year 
1640.  The  reafons  of  the  emperor’s  proclamations, 
making  it  death  to  embrace  the  religion,  were  as 
follow  :  1.  The  new  religion  occafioned  confiderable 
alterations  in  the  Japanefe  church,  and  was  prejudi¬ 
cial  in  the  higheft  degree  to  the  heathen  clergy.  2.  It 
was  feared  the  innovation  in  religion  might  be  attended 
with  fatal  confequences  even  in  regard  to  the  (late  *,  but 
what  more  immediately  gave  rife  to  them  was,  as  the 
Japanefe  of  credit  confcffed  to  Dr  Kempfer,  pride  and 
covetoufnefs  ;  pride  among  the  great  ones,  and  cove- 
toufnefs  in  people  of  lefs  note  ;  the  fpiritual  fathers 
aiming  not  only  at  the  falvation  of  their  fouls,  but  ha¬ 
ving  an  eye  alfo  to  their  money  and  lands,  and  the  mer¬ 
chants  difpofing  of  their  goods  in  the  moft  ufurious  and 
unreafonable  manner.  To  confine  ourfelves  to  the  cler¬ 
gy  here  :  they  u  thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  wralk 
on  foot  any  longer  •,  nothing  would  ferve  them  but  they 
muft  be  carried  about  in  (lately  chairs,  mimicking  the 
pomp  of  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  at  Rome.  They  not 
only  put  themfelves  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  greateft 
men  of  the  empire,  but,  fwelled  with  ecclefiaftica!  pride, 
fancied  that  even  a  fuperior  rank  was  nothing  but  their 
due.  It  one  day  happened,  that  a  Portuguefe  bifhop 
met  upon  the  road  one  of  the  counfellors  of  (late  on  his 
way  to  court.  The  haughty  prelate  would  not  order 
his  chaife  to  be  (topped,  in  order  to  alight  and  to  pay 
his  refpe&s  to  the  great  man,  as  is  ufual  in  that  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  without  taking  any  notice  of  him,  nay,  indeed 
without  fliowing  him  fo  much  as  common  marks  of  ci¬ 
vility,  he  very  conte mptuoufly  bid  his  men  carry  him 
by.  The  great  man,  exafperated  at  fo  fignal  an  affront, 
thenceforward  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  Portuguefe, 
and,  in  the  height  of  his  juft  refentment,  made  his  com-^ 
plaint  to  the  emperor  himfelf,  with  fuch  an  odious  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  infolence,  pride,  and  vanity  of  this  nation, 
as  he  expelled  could  not  but  raife  the  emperor’s  utmoft 
indignation.”  This  happened  in  1566.  The  next  year 
the  perfecution  began  anew*,  and  26  perfons,  of  the  num¬ 
ber  whereof  were  two  foreign  Jefuits,  and  feveral  other 
fathers  of  the  Francifcan  order,  were  executed  on  the 
crofs.  The  emperor  Jiojas  had  ufurped  the  crown  on 
his  pupil  Tidajori,  who,  as  likewife  the  greater  part  of 
his  court  and  party,  had  been  either  Chriftians  them¬ 
felves. 
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Japan,  felves,  or  at  leaft  very  favourably  inclined  to  that  re- 

— v - '  ligion ,  fo  that  reafons  of  date  mightily  co-operated  to 

forward  the  perfecution. 

Some  Francifcan  friars,  whom  the  governor  of  the 
Manilhas  had  fent  as  his  ambaffadors  to  the  emperor  of 
Japan,  were  guilty  at  this  time  of  a  mod  imprudent 
ftep  :  they,  during  the  whole  time  of  their  abode  in  the 
country,  preached  openly  in  the  flrcet  of  Meaco  where 
they  redded  ;  and  of  their  own  accord  built  a  church, 
contrary  to  the  imperial  commands,  and  contrary  to  the 
advice  and  earned;  folicitations  of  the  Jcfuits. 

Some  time  after,  a  difeovery  of  a  dangerous  confpi- 
racy,  which  the  fathers,  and  the  yet  remaining  adhe¬ 
rents  of  their  religion,  entered  into  againft  the  perfon 
of  the  emperor  as  a  heathen  prince,  put  a  finifhing 
flroke  to  the  affair,  and  haftened  the  fentence  which 
was  pronounced  foon  after,  that  the  Portvguefe  Jhould for 
ever  be  banijhed  the  empei'or's  dominions  ;  for  till  then 
the  flate  feemed  defirous  to  fpare  the  merchants  and  fe- 
cular  per fons,  for  the  purpofe  of  continuing  trade  and 
commerce  with  them,  which  was  looked  upon  as  an  af¬ 
fair  independent  of  religion.  The  affair  of  the  confpi- 
racy  was  as  follows :  the  Dutch  had  had  an  eye  to  the 
trade  of  Japan  before  1600,  and  in  1611  had  liberty  of 
a  free  commerce  granted  them  by  the  imperial  letters 
patent,  and  had  adlually  a  fa&ory  at  Firando.  The 
Dutch  were  then  at  war  with  Spain,  which  was  then 
fovereign  of  the  Portuguefe  dominions  )  fo  that  it  w  as 
natural  for  them  to  be  trying  to  fupplant  them.  The 
Portuguefe,  on  their  parts,  made  ufe  of  all  malicious  in¬ 
ventions  to  blacken  their'chara&ers,  calling  them  re¬ 
bels  and  pirates,  whence  it  was  natural  for  the  Dutch 
to  endeavour  to  clear,  and  even  to  revenge  themfelves. 
No  w  they  44  took  an  homeward-bound  Portuguefe  (hip 
■near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  board  of  which  they 
found  lomc  traitorous  letters  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
written  by  one  Captain  Moro,  who  was  chief  of  the 
Portuguefe  in  Japan,  himfelf  a  Japanefe  by  birth,  and 
a  great  zealot  for  the  Chriftian  religion.  The  Dutch 
took  fpecial  care  to  deliver  the  faid  letters  to  their  pro¬ 
testor  the  prince  of  Firando,  who  communicated  them 
without  lofs  of  time  to  the  governor  of  Nagafaki,  a 
great  friend  to  the  Portuguefe.  Captain  Moro  having 
been  taken  up,  boldly,  and  with  great  affurance,  denied 
the  fadl,  and  fo  did  all  the  Portuguefe  then  at  Nagafa¬ 
ki.  However,  neither  the  governor’s  favour,  nor  their 
con  ft  ant  denial,  were  able  t©  clear  them,  and  to  keep  off 
the  cloud  which  was  ready  to  break  over  their  heads. 
Hand  and  feal  convinced  them  ;  the  letter  w  as  fent  up 
to  court,  and  Captain  Moro  fentenced  to  be  burnt  alive 
on  a  pale,  which  was  executed  accordingly.  This  let¬ 
ter  laid  open  the  whole  plot  which  the  Japanefe  Chri- 
itians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Portuguefe,  had  laid 
againft  the  emperor’s  life  and  throne  ;  the  W'ant  they 
flood  in  of  (hips  and  foldiers,  which  were  promifed  them 
from  Portugal  ;  the  names  of  the  Japanefe  princes  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  confpiracy  ;  and  laftly,  to  crown  all,  the 
expectation  of  the  papal  blefting.  This  difeovery  made 
by  the  Dutch  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  another  let¬ 
ter  w  ritten  by  the  faid  Captain  Moro  to  the  Portuguefe 
government  at  Macao,  which  was  intercepted  and 
brought  to  Japan  by  a  Japanefe  (hip.” 

Conftdering  this,  and  the  fufpicions  which  the  court 
had  then  already  conceived  againft  the  Portuguefe,  it 
was  no  difficult  matter  thoroughly  to  ruin  the  little  cre- 
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dit  and  favour  they  had  as  yet  been  able  to  prefeive ; 
and  the  rather,  fince  the  ftriCt  imperial  orders  notwith- 
ftanding,  they  did  not  leave  off  privately  to  bring  over 
more  ecclefiaftics.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1637,  an 
imperial  proclamation  wras  fent  to  the  governors  of  Na¬ 
gafaki,  with  orders  to  fee  it  put  in  execution.  It  was 
then  that  the  empire  of  Japan  was  (hut  for  ever  both  to 
foreigners  and  natives. 

Now,  although  the  governors  of  Nagafaki,  on  receipt 
of  thefe  commands,  took  care  they  fhould  be  obeyed, 
yet  the  direClors  of  the  Portuguefe  trade  maintained 
themfelves  in  Japan  two  years  longer,  hoping  to  obtain 
leave  to  (lay  in  the  ifland  of  Defima,  and  there  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  trade.  But  they  found  themfelves  at  lafi 
wdiolly  difappointed  5  for  the  emperor  was  refolved  to 
get  rid  of  them  }  and  on  affurance  given  him  by  the 
Dutch  Eaft  India  company  that  they  would  fupply  for 
the  future  what  commodities  had  been  imported  by  the 
Portuguefe,  he  declared  the  Portuguefe  and  the  Cafti- 
lians,  and  whoever  belonged  to  them,  enemies  of  the 
empire,  forbidding  the  importation  of  even  the  gGods 
of  their  country,  Spaniih  wines  only  excepted,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  court.  And  thus  the  Portuguefe  loft  their 
profitable  trade  and  commerce  with  Japan,  and  were 
totally  expelled  the  country  before  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1639  or  1640:  and  thus  ended  the  fruitlefs  popiftr 
million  in  this  empire,  for  the  Portuguefe  have  never 
been  able  to  reftore  themfelves  *,  and  the  Dutch  have 
it  not  in  their  power  to  do  any  one  thing  in  Favour  of 
religion,  were  they  fo  inclined ;  but,  as  it  appears,  they 
are  very  indifferent  as  to  that,  and  are  in  but  little  cre¬ 
dit  with  the  Japanefe. 

According  to  Dr  Thunberg’s  refearches,  the  Japa¬ 
nefe  have  never  been  fubdued  by  any  foreign  power, 
not  even  in  the  moft  remote  periods  $  their  chronicles 
contain  fuch  accounts  of  their  valour,  as  one  would  ra¬ 
ther  incline  to  confider  as  fabulous  inventions  than  ac¬ 
tual  occurrences,  if  later  ages  had  not  furniftied  equally 
(Inking  proofs  of  it.  When  the  Tartars,  for  the  firlt 
time  in  790,  had  overrun  part  of  Japan,  and  when, 
after  a  confiderable  time  had  elapfed,  their  fleet  was 
deftroyed  by  a  violent  ftorm  in  the  courfe  of  a  Angle 
night,  the  Japanefe  general  attacked,  and  fo  totally  de¬ 
feated  his  numerous  and  brave  enemies,  that  not  a  Angle 
perfon  furvived  to  return  and  carry  the  tidings  of  fucli 
an  unparalleled  defeat.  In  like  manner,  when  the  Japa¬ 
nefe  were  again,  in  1281,  invaded  by  the  warlike  Tar¬ 
tars,  to  the  number  of  240,000  fighting  men,  they  gain¬ 
ed  a  victory  equally  complete.  The  extirpation  of  the 
Portuguefe,  and  with  them  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  fo  complete,  that  fcarce  a  veftige  can 
now  be  difeerned  of  its  ever  having  exifted  there. 

With  relpeft  to  the  government  of  thefe  iflands,  it 
is  and  has  been  for  a  long  time  monarchical  5  though 
formerly  it  feems  to  have  been  fplit  into  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  petty  kingdoms,  which  were  at  length  all  fwal- 
lowcd  by  one.  The  imperial  dignity  had  been  en¬ 
joyed  for  a  confiderable  time  before  the  year  1500, 
by  a  regular  fucceffion  of  princes,  under  the  title  of 
dairos ,  a  name  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived  from 
Dairo  the  head  of  that  family.  .  Soon  after  that 
epoch,  iuch  a  dreadful  civil  war  broke  out,  and  lafted 
fo  many  years,  that  the  empire  was  quite  ruined.  Du¬ 
ring  thefe  diilraftions  and  confufions,  a  common  fol- 
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Japan,  dier,  by  name  Tayckoy,  a  perfon  of  obfcure  birth, 
but  of  an  enterprifing  genius,  found  means  to  raife 
himfelf  to  the  imperial  dignity  ;  having,  in  little  more 
than  three  years  time,  by  an  uncommon  (hare  of  good 
fortune,  fubdued  all  his  competitors  and  opponents, 
and  reduced  all  their  cities  and  caftles.  The  dairo 
not  being  in  a  condition  to  obftrudl  or  put  a  (top  to 
his  progrefs,  was  forced  to  fubmit  to  his  terms  5  and 
might  perhaps  have  been  condemned  to  much  harder, 
had  not  Tayckoy  been  apprehenfive  left  his  foldiers, 
who  ftill  revered  their  ancient  natural  monarch,  fliould 
have  revolted  in  his  favour.  To  prevent  this,  he  grant¬ 
ed  him  the  fupreme  power  in  all  religious  matters,  with 
great  privileges,  honours,  and  revenues  annexed  to  it  3 
whilft  himfelf  remained  invefted  with  the  whole  civil 
and  military  power,  and  was  acknowledged  and  pro¬ 
claimed  king  of  Japan.  This  great  revolution  hap¬ 
pened  in  1517,  and  Tayckoy  reigned  feveral  years 
with  great  wifdom  and  tranquillity  3  during  which  he 
made  many  wholefome  laws  and  regulations,  which  ftill 
fubfift,  and  are  much  admired  to  this  day.  At  his 
death,  he  left  the  crown  to  his  fon  Tayckoffama,  then 
a  minor  3  but  the  treacherous  prince  under  whofe  guar- 
dianfhip  he  was  left  deprived  him  of  his  life  before  he 
came  of  age.  By  this  murder,  the  crown  palled  to  the 
family  of  Jejaffama,  in  which  it  ftill  continues.  Tayc¬ 
koy  and  his  fucceiTors  have  contented  themfelves  with 
the  title  of  cubo ,  which,  under  the  dairos,  was  that  of 
prime  minifter,  whofe  office  is  now  fupprelfed  3  fo  that 
the  cubo,  in  all  fecular  concerns,  is  quite  as  abfolute 
and  defpotic,  and  has  as  extenfive  a  power  over  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  all  his  fubje&s,  from  the  petty 
kings  down  to  the  loweft  perfons,  as  ever  the  dairos  had. 
The  dairo  refides  conftantly  at  Meaco,  and  the  cubo 
at  Jeddo. 

The  inhabitants  of  Japan  are  w ell-grown,  agile,  and 
a£Hve,  and  at  the  fame  time  (tout-limbed,  though  they 
do  not  equal  in  ftrength  the  northern  inhabitants  of 
Europe.  The  colour  of  the  face  is  commonly  yellow  ; 
which  fometimes  varies  to  brown,  and  fometimes  to 
white.  The  inferior  fort,  who  during  their  work  in 
fummer  have  often  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  naked, 
are  fun-burnt  and  browner  3  women  of  diftin&ion,  who 
never  go  uncovered  into  the  open  air,  are  perfe&ly  white. 

The  national  character  confifts  in  intelligence  and 
prudence,  franknefs,  obedience,  and  politenefs,  good¬ 
nature  and  civility,  curiolity,  induftry,  and  dexterity, 
economy  and  fobriety,  hardinefs,  cleanlinefs,  juftice 
and  uprightnefs,  honefty  and  fidelity  ;  in  being  alfo 
miftruftful,  fuperftitious,  haughty,  refentful,  brave  and 
invincible. 

In  all  its  tranfaefions,  the  nation  (hows  great  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  can  by  no  means  be  numbered  among  the 
favage  and  uncivilized,  but  rather  is  to  be  placed 
among  the  polifhed.  The  prefent  mode  of  govern¬ 
ment,  admirable  {kill  in  agriculture,  fparing  mode  of 
life,  way  of  trading  with  foreigners,  manufafiures,  &c. 
afford  convincing  proofs  of  their  cunning,  firmnefs, 
and  intrepid  courage.  Here  there  are  no  appearances 
of  that  vanity  fo  common  among  the  Afiatics  and  A- 
fricans,  of  adorning  themfelves  with  (hells,  glafs-beads, 
and  poliftied  metal  plates :  neither  are  they  fond  of 
the  ufelefs  European  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver  lace, 
jewels,  &c.  but  are  careful  to  provide  themfelves,  from 


the  productions  of  their  own  country,  with  neat  clothes, 
well-tafted  food,  and  good  weapons. 

Their  curiofity  is  excefiive  3  nothing  imported  by  the 
Europeans  efcapes  it.  They  a(k  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  every  article,  and  their  queftions  continue  till 
they  become  wearifome.  It  is  the  phyfician,  among 
the  traders,  that  is  alone  regarded  as  learned,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  journey  to  court  and  the  refidence 
at  Jeddo,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  that  he  is  regarded 
as  the  oracle,  which  they  truft  can  give  refponfes  in  all 
things,  whether  in  mathematics,  geography,  phyfics, 
chemiftry,  pharmacy,  zoology,  botany,  medicine,  &c. 

Economy  has  its  peculiar  abode  in  Japan.  It  is  a 
virtue  admired  as  well  in  the  emperor’s  palace  as  in  the 
meaneft  cottage.  It  makes  thofe  of  l’mall  poffeffions 
content  with  their  little,  and  it  prevents  the  abundance 
of  the  rich  from  overflowing  in  excefs  and  voluptuouf- 
nefs.  Hence  it  happens,  that  what  in  other  countries 
is  called  fcarcity  and  famine,  is  unknown  here  5  and 
that,  in  fo  very  populous  a  ftate,  fcarce  a  perfon  in  ne- 
ceffity,  or  a  beggar,  fliould  be  found. 

The  names  of  families,  and  of  fingle  perfons,  are 
under  very  different  regulations  from  ours.  The  family 
name  is  never  changed,  but  is  never  ufed  in  ordinary 
converfation,  and  only  when  they  fign  fome  writing  3 
to  which  they  -alfo  for  the  moft  part  affix  their  feal. 
There  is  alfo  this  peculiarity,  that  the  furname  is  al¬ 
ways  placed  fir  ft  3  juft  as  in  botanical  books  the  generic 
name  is  always  placed  before  the  fpecific  name.  The 
praenomen  is  always  ufed  in  addreffing  a  perfon  3  and  it 
is  changed  feveral  times  in  the  courfe  of  life.  A  child 
receives  at  birth  from  its  parents  a  name,  which  is  re¬ 
tained  till  it  has  itfelf  a  fon  arrived  at  maturity.  A 
perfon  again  changes  his  name  when  he  is  invefted  with 
any  office  ;  as  alfo  when  he  is  advanced  to  a  higher 
truft  :  fome,  as  emperors  and  princes,  acquire  a  new 
name  after  death.  The  names  of  women  are  lefs  vari¬ 
able  3  they  are  in  general  borrowed  from  the  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers. 

After  marriage,  the  wife  is  confined  to  her  own 
apartment,  from  whence  (lie  hardly  ever  ftirs,  except 
once  a-year  to  the  funeral-rites  of  her  family  3  nor  is 
(lie  permitted  to  fee  any  man,  except  perhaps  fome 
very  near  relation,  and  that  as  feldom  as  can  be.  The 
wives,  as  well  as  in  China  and  other  parts  of  the  eaft, 
bring  no  portion  with  them,  but  are  rather  bought  by 
the  hufband  of  their  parents  and  relations.  The  bride¬ 
groom  moft  commonly  fees  his  bride  for  the  firft  time 
upon  her  being  brought  to  his  houfe  from  the  place  of 
the  nuptial  ceremony  :  for  in  the  temple  where  it  is 
performed  (he  is  covered  over  with  a  veil,  which  reach¬ 
es  from  the  head  to  the  feet.  A  hufband  can  put  his 
wives  to  a  more  or  lefs  fevere  death,  if  they  give  him 
the  lead  caufe  of  jealoufy,  by  being  feen  barely  to  con- 
verfe  with  another  man,  or  differing  one  to  come  into 
their  apartment. 

The  drefs  of  the  Japanefe  deferves,  more  than  that 
of  any  other  people,  the  name  of  national  3  fince  they 
are  not  only  different  from  that  of  all  other  men,  but 
are  alfo  of  the  fame  form  in  all  ranks,  from  the  mo¬ 
narch  to  his  meaneft  fubjeft,  as  well  as  in  both  fexes  5 
and  what  exceeds  all  credibility,  they  have  not  been 
altered  for  at  lead  2444  years.  They  univerfally  con- 
fill  of  night-gowns,  made  long  and  wide,  of  which  fe¬ 
veral 
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Japan,  verai  are  worn  at  once  by  all  ranks  and  all  ages.  The 

— v - '  more  diftmguiftied  and  the  rich  have  them  of  the  fined 

filk  ;  the  poorer  fort  of  cotton.  Thofe  of  the  women 
reach  down  to  the  ground,  and  fometimes  have  a  train  ; 
in  the  men,  they  reach  down  to  the  heels  :  travellers, 
foldiers,  and  labourers,  either  tuck  them  up,  or  wear 
them  only  down  to  the  knees.  The  habit  of  the  men 
is  generally  of  one  colour  :  the  women  have  theirs  va¬ 
riegated,  and  frequently  with  flowers  of  gold  interwo¬ 
ven.  In  fummer,  they  are  either  without  lining,  or 
have  but  a  thin  one  ;  in  winter  they  are  fluffed  to  a 
great  thicknefs  with  cotton  or  filk.  The  men  feldom 
wear  a  great  number  j  but  the  women  thirty,  fifty,  or 
more,  all  fo  thin,  that  they  fcarce  together  amount  to 
five  pounds.  The  undermoft  ferves  for  a  {hirt,  and  is 
therefore  either  white  or  blue,  and  for  the  moft  part 
thin  and  tranfparent.  All  thefe  gowns  are  fattened 
round  the  waift  with  a  belt,  which  in  the  men  are  about 
a  hand’s-breadth,  in  the  women  about  a  foot ;  of  fuch 
a  length  that  they  go  twice  round  the  waifl,  and  after¬ 
wards  are  tied  in  a  knot  with  many  ends  and  bows. 
The  knot,  particularly  among  the  fair  fex,  is  very  con- 
fpicuous,  and  immediately  informs  the  fpe&ator  whe¬ 
ther  they  are 'married  or  not.  The  unmarried  have  it 
behind,  on  their  back ;  the  married  before.  In  this 
belt  the  men  fix  their  fabres,  fans,  pipe,  tobacco,  and 
medicine  boxes.  In  the  neck  the  gowns  are  always  cut 
round,  without  a  collar  j  they  therefore  leave  the  neck 
bare  *,  nor  is  it  covered  with  cravat,  cloth,  or  any  thing 
elfe.  The  fleeves  are  always  ill  made,  and  out  of  all 
proportion  wide  :  at  the  opening  before,  they  are  half 
lewed  up,  fo  that  they  form  a  fack,  in  which  the  hands 
can  be  put  in  cold  weather ;  they  alfo  ferve  for  a  pock¬ 
et.  Girls  in  particular  have  their  fleeves  fo  long  that 
they  reach  down  to  the  ground.  Such  is  the  fimplicity 
of  their  habit,  that  they  are  foon  dreffed  5  and  to  un- 
drefs,  they  need  only  open  their  girdle  and  draw  in 
their  arms. 

As  the  gowns,  from  their  length,  keep  the  thighs 
and  legs  warm,  there  is  no  occafion  for  (lockings; 
nor  do  they  ufe  them  in  all  the  empire.  Among 
poorer  perfons  on  a  journey,  and  among  foldiers,  who 
have  not  fuch  long  gowns,  one  fees  bulkins  of  cotton. 
Shoes,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  flippers,  are  of  all 
that  is  worn  by  the  Japanefe,  the  fimpleft,  the  meaneft, 
and  the  moft  miferable,  though  in  general  ufe  among 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  They  are  made  of  in- 
«  terwoven  rice-ftraw  ;  and  fometimes,  for  perfons  of  dif- 
tin&ion,  of  reeds  fplit  very  thin.  They  confift  only  of 
a  foie,  without  upper  leathers  or  quarters.  '  Before, 
there  paffes  over,  tranfverfely,  a  bow  of  linen,  of  a 
finger’s  breadth  :  from  the  point  of  the  flioe  to  this  bow 
goes  a  thin  round  band,  which  running  within  the  great 
toe,  ferves  to  keep  the  flioe  fixed  to  the  foot.  The 
flioe  being  without  quarters,  Aides,  during  walking, 
like  a  flipper.  Travellers  have  three  bands  of  twilled 
ft  raw,  by  which  they  fallen  the  Ihoe  to  the  foot  and 
leg,  to  prevent  its  falling  off.  The  Japanefe  never  en¬ 
ter  their  houfes  with  Ihoes,  but  put  them  off  in  the  en¬ 
trance.  This  precaution  is  taken  for  the  fake  of  their 
neat  carpets.  During  the  time  the  Dutch  refide  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  as  they  have  fometimes  occafion  to  pay  the  natives 
vilits  in  their  houfes,  and  as  they  have  their  own  apart¬ 
ment  at  the  fa6lory  covered  with  the  fame  fort  of  car¬ 
pets,  they  do  not  wear  European  Ihoes,  but  have  in 
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their  Head  red,  green,  or  black  flippers,  which  can  ea-  Japaa. 
fily  be  put  off  at  entering  in.  They,  however,  wear  v  ’ 
ftockings,  with  Ihoes  of  cotton,  fattened  by  buckles. 

Thefe  (hoes  are  made  in  Japan,  and  may  be  waftied 
whenever  they  become  dirty. 

The  way  of  dreffing  the  hair  is  not  lefs  peculiar  to 
this  people,  and  lets  univerfally  prevalent  among  them, 
than  the  ufe  of  their  long  gowns.  The  men  (have  the 
head  from  the  forehead  to  the  neck  ;  and  the  hair  re* 
maining  on  the  temples,  and  in  the  nape,  is  well  be- 
ftneared  with  oil,  turned  upwards,  and  then  tied  with 
a  white  paper  thread,  which  is  wrapped  round  feveral 
times.  The  ends  of  the  hair  beyond  the  head,  are  cut 
crofs-ways,  about  a  finger’s  length  being  left.  This 
part,  after  being  patted  together  with  oil,  is  bent  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  point  is  brought  to  the  crown  of 
the  head  ;  in  which  fituation  it  is  fixed  by  pa  fling  the 
fame  thread  round  it  once.  Women,  except  fuch  as 
happen  to  be  feparated  from  their  hulbands,  fliave  no 
part  of  their  head. 

The  head  is  never  covered  with  hat  or  bonnet  in 
winter  or  in  fummer,  except  when  they  are  on  a  jour¬ 
ney  j  and  then  they  ufe  a  conical  hat,  made  of  a  fort 
of  grafs,  and  fixed  with  a  ribband.  Some  travelling 
women,  who  are  met  with  on  the  roads,  have  a  bonnet 
like  a  lhaving  bafon  inverted  on  the  head,  which  is 
made  of  cloth,  in  which  gold  is  interwoven.  On  other 
occafions,  their  naked  heads  are  preferved,  both  from 
rain  and  the  fun,  by  umbrellas.  Travellers,  moreover, 
have  a  fort  of  riding-coat,  made  of  thick  paper  oiled. 

They  are  worn  by  the  upper  fervants  of  princes,  and 
the  fuitc  of  other  travellers.  Dr  Thunberg  and  his 
fellow-travellers,  during  their  journey  to  court,  were 
obliged  to  provide  fuch  for  their  attendants  when  they 
paffed  through  the  place  where  they  are  made. 

A  Japanefe  always  has  his  arms  painted  on  one  or 
more  of  his  garments,  efpecially  on  the  long  and  (hort 
gowns,  on  the  fleeves,  or  between  the  (houlders ;  fo 
that  nobody  can  fieal  them  j  which  otherwife  might 
eafily  happen  in  a  country  where  the  clothes  are  fo 
much  alike  in  fluff,  fliape,  and  fize. 

The  weapons  of  the  Japanefe  confift  of  a  bow  and  ar¬ 
row’s,  fabre,  halbert,  and  mulket.  The  bow’s  are  very 
large,  and  the  arrows  long,  as  in  China.  When  the 
bows  are  to  be  bent  and  difeharged,  the  troop  always 
refts  on  one  knee,  which  hinders  them  making  a  fpeedy 
difeharge.  In  the  fpring  the  troops  affemble  to  praftife 
(hooting  at  a  mark.  Mulkets  are  not  general  ;  Dr 
Thunberg  only  faw  them  in  the  hands  of  perfons  of  di- 
ftinftion,  in  a  feparated  and  elevated  part  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  room.  The  barrel  is  of  the  common  length  ;  but 
the  (lock  is  very  (hort,  and  there  is  a  match  in  the 
lock.  The  fabre  is  their  principal  and  bed  weapon, 
which  is  univerfally  worn,  except  by  the  peafants. 

They  are  commonly  a  yard  long,  a  little  crooked,  and 
thick  in  the  back.  The  blades  are  of  an  incomparable 
goodnefs,  and  the  old  ones  are  in  very  high  efteem.  . 

They  are  far  fuperior  to  the  Spanifh  blades  fo  celebrat¬ 
ed  in  Europe.  A  tolerably  thick  nail  is  eafily  cut  in 
two  without  any  damage  to  the  edge  ;  and  a  man,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  account  of  the  Japanefe,  may  be  cleft 
afunder.  A  fe  pa  rate  fa(h  is  never  ufed,  but  the  fword 
is  (luck  in  the  belt,  on  the  left  fide,  with  the  edge  up¬ 
wards,  which  to  a  European  appears  ridiculous.  All  ; 
perfons  in  office  wear  two  fuch  fabres,  one  of  their  own,  » 
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fopan.  and  the  other  the  J word  of  office,  as  it  is  called  }  the 
v~ — '  ]atter  js  a]wayS  the  longer.  Both  are  worn  in  the  belt 
on  the  fame  fide,  and  fo  difpofed  as  to  crofseach  other. 
-When  they  are  fitting,  they  have  their  fword  of  office 
laid  on  one  fide  or  before  them. 

The  fciences  are  very  far  from  having  arrived  at  the 
fame  height  in  Japan  as  in  Europe.  The  hiftory  of  the 
country  is,  notwithftanding,  more  authentic,  perhaps, 
^han  that  of  any  other  country  }  and  it  is  ftudied,  with¬ 
out  diftinCtion,  by  all.  Agriculture,  which  is  confider- 
ed  as  the  art  moft  neteffary,  and  mod  conducive  to  the 
fupport  and  profperity  of  the  kingdom,  is  nowhere  in 
the  world  brought  to  fuch  perfection  as  here  }  where 
neither  civil  nor  foreign  war,  nor  emigration,  diminiflies 
population  $  and  where  a  thought  is  never  entertain¬ 
ed,  either  of  getting  poffeffion  of  other  countries,  or  to 
import  the  uielefs  and  often  hurtful  productions  of  fo¬ 
reign  lands }  but  where  the  utmoft  care  is  taken  that 
‘■no  turf  lies  uncultivated,  and  no  produce  of  the  earth 
unemployed.  Aftronomy  is  purfued  and  refpeCted  ;  but 
'the  natives  are  unable,  without  the  aid  of  Chinefe,  and 
Sometimes  of  Dutch  almanacks,  to  form  a  true  kalen- 
*dar,  or  calculate  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  or  moon  within 
minutes  and  feconds.  Medicine  has  neither  arrived, 
nor  is  it  likely  to  arrive,  at  any  degree  of  perfection. 
Anatomy  is  totally  unknown  5  the  knowledge  of  dif- 
eafes  imperfeCl,  intricate,  and  often  fabulous.  Botany, 
-and  the  knowledge*  of  medicines,  conftitute  the  whole 
.of  their  fkill.  They  ufe  only  fimples  }  and  thefe  gene¬ 
rally  in  diuretic  and  diaphoretic  decoCtions.  They  are 
unacquainted  with  compound  medicines.  Their  pbyfi- 
cians  always  indeed  feel  the  pulfe}  but  they  are  very 
tedious,  not  quitting  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  •,  be¬ 
sides,  they  examine  firft  one,  and  then  the  other  arm, 
as  if  the  blood  was  not  driven  by  the  fame  heart  to 
both  pulfes.  Befides  thofe  difeafes  which  they  have  in 
common  with  other  countries,  or  peculiar  to  themfelves, 
v  ,  the  venereal  difeafe  is  very  frequent,  which  they  only 
underftood  how  to  alleviate  by  decoCtions,  thought  to 
purify  the  blood.  Salivation,  which  their  phyficians 
have  heard  mentioned  by  the  Dutch  furgeons,  appears 
to  them  extremely  formidable,  both  to  conduCt  and  to 
undergo }  but  they  have  lately  learned  the  art  of  em¬ 
ploying  the  fublimate  with  much  fuccefs. — Jurifpru- 
dence  is  not  an  extenfive  ftudy  in  Japan.  No  country 
has  thinner  law-books,  or  fewer  judges.  Explanations 
of  the  law,  and  advocates,  are  things  altogether  un- 
. known-}  but  nowhere,  perhaps,  are  the  laws  more  cer¬ 
tainly  put  in  force,  without  refpeCf  to  perfons,  without 
partiality  or  violence.  They  are  very  ftriCt,  and  law- 
i’uits  wery  ffiort.  The  Japanefe  know  little  more  of 
phyfic  or  chemiftry  than  what  they  have  learned  of 
late  years  of  the  Europeans. 

Their  computation  of  time  takes  its  rife  from  Min-oy 
or  660  years  before  Chrift.  The  year  is  divided  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  changes  of  the  moon  }  fo  that  fome 
years  confift  of  twelve,  and  others  of  thirteen,  months} 
and  the  beginning  of  the  year  falls  out  in  Eebruary  or 
March.  They  have  no  weeks  confiding  of  feven  days, 
or  of  fix  working  days,  and  a  holiday  }  but  the  firft  and 
fifteenth  days  of  the  month  ferve  for  holidays.  On 
ihefe  days  no  work  is  done.  On  Jiew^year’s-day  they 
go  round  to  wiffione  another  a  goodmevr-year,  w  ith  .their 
whole  families,  clad  in  white  and  blue  chequered,  their 
Jioliday-drefs  $  and  they  reft  almoft  the  whole  of  the 
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firft  month.  The  day  is  divided  only  into  twelve  hours }  Japa 
and  in  this  divifion  they  are  directed  the  whole  year  by  ^ 
the  riling  and  fetting  of  the  fun.  They  reckon  fix 
o’clock  at  the  rifing,  and  fix  like  wife  at  the  fetting  of 
the  fun.  Mid-day  and  mid-night  are  always  at  nine. 

Time  is  not  meafured  by  clocks  or  hour-glaffes,  but 
with  burning  matches,  which  are  twifted  together  like 
ropes,  and  divided  by  knots.  When  the  match  is  burnt 
to  a  knot,  which  indicates  a  certain  portion  of  time 
elapfed,  notice  is  given  during  the  day,  by  ftriking  the 
bells  of  the  temples}  and  in  the  night,  by  the  Match- 
men  ftriking  two  boards  againft  one  another.  A  child 
is  always  reckoned  a  year  old  at  the  end  of  the  year  of 
his  birth,  whether  this  happen  at  the  beginning  or  the 
clofe.  A  few  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  year,  is 
performed  the  horrid  ceremony  of  trampling  on  images 
reprefenting  the  crofs  and  the  Virgin  Mary  with  her 
child.  The  images  are  of  melted  copper,  and  are  faid 
to  6e  fcarce  a  foot  in  height.  This  ceremony  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  imprefs  every  individual  with  hatred  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  doCtrine,  and  the  Portuguefe,  who  attempted  to  in¬ 
troduce  it  there }  and  alfo  to  difeover  whether  there  is 
any  remnant  of  it  left  among  the  Japanefe.  It  is  per¬ 
formed  in  the  places  where  the  Chriftians  chiefly  refided. 

In  Nagafaki  it  lafts  four  days  }  then  the  images  are 
conveyed  to  the  circumjacent  places,  and  afterwards  are 
laid  afide  againft  the  next  year.  Every  perfon,  except 
the  Japanefe  governor  and  his  attendants,  even  the  fmal- 
left  child,  muft  be  prefent }  but  it  is  not  true,  as  fome 
have  pretended,  that  the  Dutch  are  alfo  obliged  to 
trample  on  the  image.  Overfeers  are  appointed  in  every 
place,  who  affemble  the  people  in  companies  in  cer¬ 
tain  houfes,  call  over  the  name  of  every  one  in  hi3  turn, 
and  take  care  that  every  thing  goes  on  properly.  The 
children,  not  yet  able  to  walk,  have  their  feet  placed 
upon  it  }  older  perfons  pafs  over  it  from  one  fide  of  the 
room  to  the  other. 

The  Japanefe  are  much  addiCted  to  poetry,  mufic, 
and  painting  :  the  firft  is  faid  to  be  grand  as  to  the 
ftyle  and  imagery,  loftinefs,  and  cadence  }  but,  like 
that  of  the  Chinefe,  is  not  eafily  underftood  or  reliftied 
by  the  Europeans.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  their  mu- 
fic,  both  vocal  and  inftrumental  }  the  beft  of  which,  of 
either  kind,  would  hardly  be  tolerable  to  a  nice  Euro¬ 
pean  ear. 

They  pretend,  like  the  Chinefe,  to  have  been  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  printing  from  time  immemorial,  and  their 
method  is  the  fame  with  theirs  on  wooden  blocks}  but 
they  excel  them  in  the  neatnefs  of  cutting  them,  as  well 
as  in  the  goodnefs  of  their  ink  and  paper.  They  like- 
wife  lay  claim  to  the  invention  of  gunpowder  }  and  are 
vaftly  fuperior  to  the  Chinefe  in  the  ufe  of  all  forts  of 
fire-arms,  efpecially  of  artillery,  as  well  as  the  curiouf- 
.nefs  of  their  fire-works. 

Their  manner  of  writing  is  much  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  Chinefe,  viz.  in  columns  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
the  columns  beginning  at  the  right  and  ending  at  the 
left  hand.  Their  characters  were  alfo  originally  the 
fame,  but  mow  differ  ,confiderably. 

Their  language  hath  fome  affinity  with  the  Chinefe, 
-though  it  appears  from  its  various  dialeCts  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  compound  of  that  ,and  other  languages,  deri¬ 
ved  from  the  various  nations  that  firft  peopled  thofe 
iflands.  It  is  not  only  very  regular,  polite,  elegant, 

.and  copious,  but  abounds  with  a  great  variety  of  fy- 
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nonyma,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  fabjeft  they  are 
'  upon,  whether  fublime,  familiar,  or  low  j  and  to  the 
quality,  age,  and  fex,  both  of  the  fpeaker  and  perfon 
fpoken  to. 

The  Japanefe  are  commonly  very  ingenious  in  moil 
handicraft  trades  \  and  excel  even  the  Chinefe  in  fe- 
veral  manufaftures,  particularly  in  the  beauty,  good- 
nefs,  and  Variety  of  their  filks,  cottons,  and  other 
(tuffs,  and  in  their  Japan  and  porcelain  wares.  No 
eaftern  nation  comes  up  to  them  .in  the  tempering  and 
fabricating  of  feimitars,  fwords,  mufkets,  and  other 
fuch  weapons. 

The  Japanefe  architecture  is  much  in  the  fame  tafle 
and  flyle  as  that  of  the  Chinefe,  efpecially  as  to  their 
temples,  palaces,  and  other  public  buildings  \  but  in 
private  ones  they  affeft  more  plainnefs  and  neatnels 
than  fhow.  Thefe  lad  are  of  wood  and  cement,  con¬ 
fiding  of  two  dories :  they  dwell  only  in  the  lower  ; 
the  upper  chamber  ferving  for  wardrobes.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  rufh-mats  three  or  four  inches  thick. 
In  every  houfe  there  is  a  fmall  court,  ornamented  with 
trees,  (hrubs,  and  flower-pots  \  as  likewife  with  a  place 
for  bathing.  Chimneys  are  unknown  in  this  country, 
although  fire  is  needed  from  the  cold  month  of  Ofto- 
ber  till  the  end  of  March.  They  heat  their  rooms  with 
charcoal  contained  in  a  copper  dove,  which  they,  fit 
round.  Their  cities  are  generally  fpacious,^  having 
each  a  prince  or  governor  redding  in  them.  The  capi¬ 
tal  of  Jeddo  is  21  Trench  leagues  in  circumference..  Its 
dreets  are  straight  and  large.  There  are  gates  at  little 
didances,  with  an  extremely  high  ladder,  which  ,  they 
afeend  to  difeover  fires.  Villages  differ  from  cities  in 
having  but  one  dreet ;  which  often  extends  feveral 
leagues.  Some  of  them  are  fituated  fo  near  each  other, 
that  they  are  only  feparated  by  a  river  or  a  bridge. 
The  principal  furniture  of  the  Japanefe  confids  in  draw- 
mats,  which  ferve  them  for  feats  and  beds ;  a  fmall  ta¬ 
ble  for  every  one  who  choofes  to  eat  is  the  only  move- 
able.  The  Japanefe  fit  always  upon  their  hams.  Be¬ 
fore  dinner  begins,  they  make  a  profound  bow  and 
drink  to  the  health  of  the  gueds.  The  women  eat  by 
themfelves.  During  the  courfes,  they  drink  a  glafs  of 
fakki,  which  is  a  kind  of  beer  made  of  rice  kept  con- 
dantly  warm  ;  and  they  drink  at  each  new  morfel.  Tea 
and  fakki  are  the  mod  favourite  drink  of  this  people  *, 
wine  and  fpirits  are  never  ufed,  nor  even  accepted  when 
offered  by  the  Dutch.  Sakki,  or  rice  beer,  is  clear  as 
wine,  and  of  an  agreeable  tade  :  taken  in  quantity,  it 
intoxicates  for  a  few  moments,  and  caufes  headach. 
Both  men  and  women  are  fond  of  tobacco,  which  is  in 
univerfal  vogue  and  fmoked  continually.  The  gardens 
about  their  houfes  are  adorned  with  a  variety  of  flowers, 
trees,  verdure,  baths,  terraces,  and  other  embellilh- 
ments.  The  furniture  and  decorations  of  the  houfes  of 
perfons  of  diflinftion  confid  in  japan-work  of  various 
colours,  curious  paintings,  beds,  couches,  (kreens,  cabi¬ 
nets,  tables,  a  variety  of  porcelain  jars,  vafes,  tea-equi¬ 
page,  and  other  veflels  and  figures,  together  with  fwords, 
guns,  feimitars,  and  other  arms.  Their  retinues  are 
more  or  lefs  numerous  and  fplendid  according  to  their 
rank  ;  but  there  are  few  of  the  lords  who  have  lefs  than 
50  or  60  men  richly  clad  and  armed,  fome  on  foot, 
but  mod  on  horfeback.  As  for  their  petty  kings  and 
princes,  they  are  feldom  feen  without  300  or  200  at 


lead,  when  they  either  wait  on  the  emperor,  which  is  Japaa. 
one-half  of  the  year,  or  attend  him  abroad. 

When  a  prince  or  great  man  dies,  there  are  com¬ 
monly  about  10,  20,  or  more  youths  of  his  houfehold, 
and  fuch  as  were  his  greated  favourites,  who  put  them¬ 
felves  to  a  voluntary  death,  at  the  place  where  the  bo¬ 
dy  is  buried  or  burned  :  as  foon  as  the  funeral  pile^ 
confiding  of  odoriferous  woods,  gums,  fpie.es,  oils', 
and  other  ingredients,  is  fet  on  fire,  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the  deceafed  throw  their  prefents  into  it> 
fuch  as  clothes,  arms,  victuals,  money,  fweet.  herbs, 
flowers,  and  other  things  which  they  imagine  will.be  ot 
ufe  to  him  in  the  other  world.  Thofe  of  the  middle 
or  lower  rank  commonly  bury  their  dead,  without  any 
other  burning  than  that  of  forae  odoriferous  woodsy 
gums,  &c.  The  fepulchres  in  which  the  bones  and 
a  flies  of  perfons  of  rank  are  depofited,  are  generally 
very  magnificent,  and  fituated  at  fome  didance  from  the 
towns. 

The  Dutch  and  Chinefe  are  the  only  nations  allowed 
to  t raffle  in  Japan.  The  Dutch  at  prefent  fend  but  two 
(hips  annually,  which  are  fitted  out  at  Batavia,  and  fail 
in  June,  and  return  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  chief 
merchandife  is  Japanefe  copper  and  raw  camphor.  The 
wares  which  the  Dutch  company  import  are,  coarfe  fa- 
gar,  ivory,  a  great  quantity  of  tin  and  lead,  a  little  cad: 
iron,  various  kinds  of  fine  chintzes,,  Dutch  cloth  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours  and  finenefs,  ferge  wood  for  dyeing,  tor- 
toife-fhell,  and  coftus  Arabicus.  The  little  merchandife 
brought  by  the  officers  on  their  own  account,  confids  of 
faffron,'  theriaca,  fealing-wax,  glafs-beads,  watches, 

&c.  About  the  time  when  the  Dutch  (hips  are  expeft- 
ed,  feveral  outpofls  are  Aationed  on  the  highed  hills  by 
the  government  j  they  are  provided  with  telefcopes, 
and  long  before  their  arrival  give  the  governor  of  Na- 
gafaki  notice.  As  foon  as  they  anchor  in  the  harbour,, 
the  upper  and  under  officers  of  the  Japanefe  immediately 
betake  themfelves  on  board,  together  with  interpreters  } 
to  whom  is  delivered  a  ched,  in  which  all  the  Tailors 
books,  the  mufler-roll  of  the  whole  crew,  fix  fmall  bar¬ 
rels  of  powder,  fix  barrels  of  balls,  fix  mufkets,  fix 
bayonets,  fix  piflols,  and  fix  fwords  are  depofited  j  thi9 
is  liippofed  to  be  the  whole  remaining  ammunition  after 
the  imperial  garrifon  has  been  faluted.  Thefe  things 
are  conveyed  on  (bore,  and  preferved  in  a  feparate  ware- 
houfe,  nor  are  they  returned  before  the  day  the  fhip 
quits  the  harbour. 

Duties  are  quite  unknown  as  well  in  the  inland  part 
as  on  the  coad,  nor  are  there  any  cufloms  required  ei¬ 
ther  for  exported  or  imported  goods  ;  an  advantage  en¬ 
joyed  by  few  nations.  But,  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  any  forbidden  wares,  the  utmofl  vigilance  is  .  obfer- 
ved  ;  then  the  men  and  things  are  examined  with  the 
eyes  of  Argus.  When  any  European  goes  on  fhore,  he 
is  examined  before  he  leaves  the  fhip,  and  afterwards 
on  his  landing.  This  double  feareh  is  exceedingly 
drift  •  fo  that  not  only  the  pockets  and  clothes  are 
droaked  with  the  hands,,  but  the  pudenda  of  the  mean¬ 
er  fort  are  prefled,  and  the  hair  of  the  flaves.  All  the 
Japanefe  who  come  on  board  are  fearched  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  except  only  their  fuperior  officers  :  fo  alfo  are  the 
wares  either  exported  or  imported,  firfl  an  board,  and1 
then  at  the  faftory,  except  the  great  chefls,  which  are 
opened  at  the  faftory,  and  fo  carefully  examined  that 

they 
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Japan,  they  ftrike  the  very  fides  left  they  fhould  be  hollow. 
Japanning,  bed-clothes  are  often  opened,  and  the  feathers 
examined  :  rods  of  iron  are  run  into  the  pots  of  butter 
and  confe&ions  :  a  fquare  hole  is  made  in  the  cheefe, 
and  a  long  pointed  iron  is  thruft  into  it  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  Their  fufpicion  is  carried  fo  far,  that  they  take 
out  and  break  one  or  two  of  the  eggs  brought  from  Ba¬ 
tavia. 

The  interpreters  are  all  natives ;  they  fpeak  Dutch 
in  different  degrees  of  purity.  The  government  per¬ 
mits  no  foreigner  to  learn  their  language,  left  they 
fhould  by  means  of  this  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  country  ;  but  40  or  50  interpreters 
are  provided  to  ferve  the  Dutch  in  their  trade,  or  on 
any  other  oceafion. 

The  interpreters  are  very  inquifitive  after  European 
books,  and  generally  provide  themfelves  with  fonie 
from  the  Dutch  merchants.  They  perufe  them  with 
care,  and  remember  what  they  learn.  They  befides 
endeavour  to  get  infiruCtion  from  the  Europeans ;  for 
which  purpofe  they  alii  numberlefs  queftions,  particu¬ 
larly  refpe&ing  medicine,  phyfics,  and  natural  hiftory. 
Moft  of  them  apply  to  medicine,  and  are  the  only 
phyficians  of  their  nation  who  praCtife  in  the  European 
manner,  and  with  European  medicines,  which  they 
procure  from  the  Dutch  phyficians.  Hence  they  are 
able  to  acquire  money,  and  to  make  themfelves  re- 
fpeCted. 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  peculiar  to  Japan, 
we  may  take  notice  of  the  aletris  japonica,  camellia  ja¬ 
ponica ,  and  the  volhameria  japonica .  The  trumpet- 
flower,  or  bignonia  catalpa  of  Linnaeus,  is  very  com¬ 
mon,  bearing  a  refemblance  to  the  epidendrum  vanilla , 
the  berries  of  which  are  faid  to  conftitute  an  article  of 
commerce.  Here  alfo  we  find  the  mimofa  arborea ,  and 
tallow  tree,  together  with  the  plantain,  cocoa-nut  tree, 
the  chamcerops  cxcelfa ,  and  the  eyas  circinalis ,  adorning 
the  woods  near  the  fea  fhore. 

It  is  a  fingular  circumftance,  that  in  the  whole  em¬ 
pire  of  Japan,  neither  fheep  nor  goats  are  to  be  met 
wi^h,  the  goats  being  deemed  pernicious  to  cultivation  j 
and  the  vaft  quantities  of  filk  and  cotton  with  which  it 
abounds,  are  confidered  as  an  excellent  fubftitute  for 
wool.  There  are  few  quadrupeds  of  any  kind,  either 
fwine,  horfes,  or  cattle,  as  the  Japanefe  live  upon  fifh, 
poultry,  and  vegetables.  Some  wolves  are  feen  in  the 
northern  provinces  j  and  foxes  are  confidered  as  demons 
incarnate. 

Gold  and  filver  abound  in  Japan,  and  copper  richly 
impregnated  with  gold,  which  conflitutes  the  chief 
wealth  of  many  provinces.  Iron  is  faid  to  be  fcarcer 
than  any  other  metal,  which  of  confequence  they  are 
not  fond  of  exporting.  Amber,  fulphur,  pit-coal,  red 
agate,  afbeftos,  porcelain  clay,  pumice  and  white 
marble,  are  alfo  found  in  confiderable  quantities  $  but, 
according  to  Kempfer,  neither  antimony  nor  mercury. 
As  Europeans  have  feldom  vilited  the  interior  parts  of 
the  country,  the  natural  curiofities  of  Japan  are  but  very 
little  known, 

Japan  Earth.  See  Mimosa  and  Terra  Japonica, 
Materia  Medica  Index. 

JAPANNING,  the  art  of  varnifhing  and  drawing 
figures  on  wood,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  by  the 
natives  of  Japan  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

The  fubftances  which  admit  of  being  japanned  are 


almoft  every  kind  that  are  dry  and  rigid,  or  not  too  Japann 
flexible  $  as  wood,  metals,  leather,  and  paper  pre-  '"“V 
pared. 

Wood  and  metals  do  not  require  any  other  prepara¬ 
tion,  but  to  have  their  furface  perfectly  even  and  clean  j 
but  leather  fhould  be  fecurely  drained  either  on  frames 
or  on  boards  ;  as  its  bending  or  forming  folds  would 
otherwife  crack  and  force  off  the  coats  of  varnifh  :  and 
paper  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  and  have 
a  previous  ftrong  coat  of  fome  kind  of  fize  ,  but  it  is 
rarely  made  the  fubjeCt  of  japanning  till  it  is  converted 
into  papier  mache ,  or  wrought  by  other  means  into  fuch 
form,  that  its  original  ftate,  particularly  with  refpeCl 
to  flexibility,  is  loft. 

One  principal  variation  from  the  method  formerly 
ufed  in  japanning  is,  the  ufing  or  omitting  any  priming 
or  undercoat  on  the  work  to  be  japanned.  In  the  older 
practice,  fuch  priming  was  always  ufed  \  and  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  retained  in  the  French  manner  of  japanning  coaches 
and  fnuff-boxes  of  the  papier  mache  ;  but  in  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  manufacture  here,  it  has  been  always  reject¬ 
ed.  The  advantage  of  ufing  fuch  priming  or  undercoat 
is,  that  it  makes  a  faving  in  the  quantity  of  varnifh 
ufed  becaufe  the  matter  of  which  the  priming  is  com- 
pofed  fills  up  the  inequalities  of  the  body  to  be  varnilh- 
edy  and  makes  it  eafy,  by  means  of  rubbing  and  wrater- 
polifhing,  to  gain  an  even  furface  for  the  varnifh  :  and 
this  was  therefore  fuch  a  convenience  in  the  cafe  of 
wood,  as  the  giving  a  hardnefs  and  firmnefs  to  the 
ground  was  alfo  in  the  cafe  of  leather,  that  it  became 
an  eftablifhed  method  ,  and  is  therefore  retained  even 
in  the  infiance  of  the  papier  mache  by  the  French,  who 
applied  the  received  method  of  japanning  to  that  kind 
of  work  on  its  introduction.  There  is  neverthelefs  this 
inconvenience  always  attending  the  ufe  of  an  undercoat 
of  fize,  that  the  japan  coats  of  varnifh  and  colour  will 
be  confiantly  liable  to  be  cracked  and  peeled  off  by  any 
violence,  and  will  not  endure  near  fo  long  as  the  bodies 
japanned  in  the  fame  manner,  but  without  any  fuch 
priming  ;  as  may  be  eafily  obferved  in  comparing  the 
wear  of  the  Paris  and  Birmingham  fnuff-boxes  \  which 
latter,  when  good  of  their  kind,  never  peel  or  crack, 
or  fuffer  any  damage,  unlefs  by  great  violence,  and  fuch 
a  continued  rubbing  as  w  aftes  aivay  the  fubfiance  of  the 
varnifh  \  while  the  japan  coats  of  the  Parifians  crack 
and  fly  off  in  flakes,  whenever  any  knock  or  fall,  par¬ 
ticularly  near  the  edges,  expofes  them  to  be  injured. 

But  the  Birmingham  manufacturers,  who  originally 
praCtifed  the  japanning  only  on  metals,  to  which  the 
reafon  above  given  for  the  ufe  of  priming  did  not  ex¬ 
tend,  and  who  took  lip  this  art  of  themfelves  as  an  in¬ 
vention,  of  courfe  omitted  at  firft  the  ufe  of  any  fuch 
undercoat ;  and  not  finding  it  more  neceffary  in  the 
inftance  of  papier  mache  than  on  metals,  continue  ftill 
to  rejeCt  it.  On  which  account,  the  boxes  of  their  ma¬ 
nufacture  are,  with  regard  to  wear,  greatly  better  than 
the  French. 

The  laying  on  the  colour  in  gum-water,  infiead  of 
varnifh,  is  alfo  another  variation  from  the  method  of 
japanning  formerly  praCtifed  :  but  the  much  greater 
ftrength  of  the  work,  where  they  are  laid  on  in  varnifh 
or  oil,  lias  occafioned  this  way  to  be  exploded  with 
the  greateft  reafon  in  all  regular  manufactures :  how¬ 
ever,  they  who  may  praCtice  japanning  on  cabinets,  or 
other  fuch  pieces  as  are  not  expofed  to  much  wear  and 

violence, 
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Japanning,  violence,  for  their  amufement  only,  and  confequently 
may  not  find  it  worth  their  while  to  encumber  them- 
felves  with  the  preparations  neceflary  for  the  other 
methods,  may  paint  with  water-colours  on  an  under¬ 
coat  laid  on  the  wood  or  other  fubflance  of  which  the 
piece  to  be  japanned  is  formed  3  and  then  finiflied  with 
the  proper  coats  of  varnifh,  according  to  the  methods 
below  taught :  and  if  the  colours  are  tempered  with 
the  ftrongeft  ifinglafs  fize  and  honey,  inftead  of  gum- 
water,  and  laid  on  very  flat  and  even,  the  work  will 
not  be  much  inferior  in  appearance  to  that  done  by 
the  other  method,  and  will  lafl  as  long  as  the  old 
japan. 

Of  JAPAN  Grounds . — The  proper  grounds  are  either 
fuch  as  are  formed  by  the  varnifh  and  colour,  where 
the  whole  is  to  remain  of  one  fimple  colour  3  or  by  the 
varnifh  either  coloured  or  without  colour,  on  which 
fome  painting  or  other  decoration  is  afterwards  to  be 
laid.  It  is  neceflary,  however,  before  we  proceed  to 
fpeak  of  the  particular  grounds,  to  (how  the  manner  of 
laying  on  the  priming  or  undercoat,  where  any  fuch  is 
ufed. 


This  priming  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  called 
clear -coating^  or  vulgarly  clear-coaling ,  pradifed  erro- 
neoufly  by  the  houfe-painters  3  and  corififts  only  in 
laying  on  and  drying  in  the  moft  even  manner  a  com- 
pofition  of  fize  and  whiting,  or  fometimes  lime  in- 
flead  of  the  latter.  The  common  fize  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  ufed  for  this  purpofe  :  but  where  the  work  is  of  a 
nicer  kind,  it  is  better  to  employ  the  glovers  or  the 
parchment  fize  3  and  if  a  third  of  ifinglafs  be  added,  it 
will  be  Hill  better,  and  if  not  laid  on  too  thick,  much 
lefs  liable  to  peel  and  crack.  The  work  fhould  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  priming,  by  being  well  fmoothed  with 
the  fifh-fkin  or  glafs-fhaver  3  and  being  made  tho¬ 
roughly  clean,  fhould  be  brufhed  over  once  or  twice 
Handmaid  hot  fize,  diluted  with  two-thirds  of  water,  if  it 

to  the  Atts.^e  ^e  common  ilreftgth.  The  priming  fhould 
then  be  laid  on  with  a  brufh  as  even  as  poflible  3  and 
fhould  be  formed  of  a  fize  whofe  confidence  is  be¬ 
twixt  the  common  kind  and  glue,  mixed  with  as  much 
whiting  as  will  give  it  a  fufhcient  body  of  colour  to 
hide  the  furface  of  whatever  it  is  laid  upon,  but  not 
more. 


If  the  furface  be  very  clean  on  which  the  priming 
is  ufed,  two  coats  of  it  laid  on  in  this  manner  will  be 
fufficient.3  but  if,  on  trial  with  a  fine  wet  rag,  it  will 
not  receive  a  proper  water-polifh  on  account  of  any 
inequalities  not  fufficiently  filled  up  and  covered,  two 
or  more  coats  rnufl  be  given  it:  and  whether  a  greater 
or  lefs  number  be  ufed,  the  work  fhould  be  fmoothed 
after  the  lafl  coat  but  one  is  dry,  by  rubbing  it  with 
the  Dutch  ruffes.  When  the  lafl  coat  is  dry,  the 
water  polifh  fhould  be  given,  by  palling  over  every 
part  of  it  with  a  fine  rag  gently  moiftened,  till  the 
whole  appear  perfe&ly  plain  and  even.  The  priming 
vill  then  be  completed,  and  the  work  ready  to  receive 
the  painting  or  coloured  varnifh  3  the  refi  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  being  the  fame  in  this  cafe  as  where  no  prim¬ 
ing  is  ufed. 

.When,  wood  or  leather  is  to  be  japanned,  and  no 
priming  is  ufed,  the  beft  preparation  is  to  lay  two  or 
three  coats  of  coarfe  varnilh  compofed  in  the  following 
manner.  ° 

1  ake  of  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine  one  pint,  and  of 
’  Vol.  XI.  Part  I. 


coarfe  feed-iac  and  refin  each  two  ounces.  DiiTolve  Japanning. 

the  feed-lac  and  refin  in  the  fpirit  3  and  then  firain  off - v— ' 

the  varnifh.” 

This  varnifli,  as  w’ell  as. all  others  formed  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  mufl:  be  laid  on  in  a  warm  place  3  and  if  it  can 
be  conveniently  managed,  the  piece  of  work  to  be  var- 
nilhed  fhould  be  made  W'arm  likewife :  and  for  the 
fame  reafon  all  dampnefs  fhould  be  avoided  3  for  either 
cold  or  moiflure  chills  this  kind  of  varnifh,  and  pre¬ 
vents  it  taking  proper  hold  of  the  fubilance  on  which 
it  is  laid. 

When  the  wfork  is  fo  prepared,  or  by  the  priming 
with  the  compofition  of  fize  and  whiting  above  de- 
fcribed,  the  proper  japan  ground  mult  be  laid  on, 
which  is  much  the  bell  formed  of  fhell-lac  varnifli, 
and  the  colour  defired,  if  wffite  be  not  in  queflion, 
which  demands  a  peculiar  treatment,  or  great  bright- 
nefs  be  not  required,  when  alfo  other  means  mufl  be 
purfued. 

I  he  colours  ufed  with  the  fhell-lac  varnifh  may  be 
any  pigments  whatever  which  give  the  teint  of  the 
ground  deiired  3  and  they  may  be  mixed  together  to 
form  browns  or  any  compound  colours. 

As  metals  never  require  to  be  undercoated  with 
whiting,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
wood  or  leather,  when  the  undercoat  is  omitted,  except 
in  the  inflances  particularly  fpoken  of  below. 

White  JAPAN  Grounds The  forming  a  ground  per- 
fe£Uy  white,  and  of  the  firft  degree  of  hardnefs,  re¬ 
mains  hitherto  a  defideratum,  or  matter  fought  for,  in 
the  art  of  japanning,  as  there  are  no  fubflances  which 
form  a  very  hard  varnifh  but  what  have  too  much  co¬ 
lour  not  to  deprave  the  whitenefs,  when  laid  on  of  a  due 
thicknefs  over  the  work. 

The  neareft  approach,  however,  to  a  perfeft  white 
varnifh,  already  known,  is  made  by  the  following  com¬ 
pofition. 

“  Take  flake-white,  or  white  lead,  waflied  over  and 
ground  up  with  a  flxth  of  its  weight  of  fiarch,  and 
then  dried  3  and  temper  it  properly  for  fpreading  with 
the  maflich  varnifh  prepared  as  under  the  article 
Varnish. 

u  Lay  thefe  on  the  body  to  be  japanned,  prepared 
either  wflth  or  without  the  undercoat  of  whiting,  in 
the  manner  as  above  ordered  3  and  then  varnilh  it 
over  with  five  or  fix  coats  of  the  following  varnilh  : 

.  “  Provide  any  quantity  of  the  beft  feed-lac  3  and 
pick  out  of  it  all  the  clearefl  and  whiteft  grains,  re- 
ferving  the  more  coloured  and  fouler  parts  for  the 
coarfe  varnifhes,  fuch  as  that  ufed  for  priming  or  pre¬ 
paring  wood  or  leather.  Take  of  this  picked  feed-lac 
two  ounces,  and  of  gum-aninii  three  ounces  5  and  dif- 
folve  them,  being  previoufly  reduced  to  a  grofs  pow¬ 
der  in  about  a  quart  of  fpirit  of  wine  3  and  firain  off 
the  clear  varnifli.” 

The  feed-lac  will  yet  give  a  flight  tinge  to  this 
compofition  ;  but  cannot  be  omitted  where  the  varnifh 
is  wanted  to  be  hard  3  though,  w  hen  a  fofter  will  an- 
fwer  the  end,  the  proportion  may  be  diminifhed,  and  a 
little  crude  turpentine  added  to  the  gum  animi  to  take 
off  the  brittlenefs. 

A  very  good  varnifh,  free  entirely  from  all  brittle¬ 
nefs,  may  be  formed  by  diffolving  as  much  gum-animi  as 
the  oil  will  take,  in  old  nut  or  poppy  oil,  which  mufl;  be 
made  to  boil  gently  when  the  oil  is  put  into  it.  The 
F  ground 
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Japanning,  ground  of  white  colour  itfelf  may  be  laid  on  in  this 
varnifh,  and  then  a  coat  or  two  of  it  may  be  put  over 
the  ground  ;  but  it  muft  bo  well  diluted  with  oil  of 
turpentine  when  it  is  ufed.  This,  though  free  fronq 
brittlenefs,  is  neverthelefs  liable  to  fuffer  by  being 
indented  or  bruifed  by  any  flight  ftrokes ;  and  it  will 
not  well  bear  any  polifh,  but  may  be  brought  to  a  very 
fmooth  furface  without,  if  it  be  judicioufly  managed  in 
the  laying  it  on.  It  is  likewise  fomewhat  tedious  in 
drying,  and  will  require  fome  time  where  feVeral  coats 
are  laid  on  ;  as  the  laft  ought  not  to  contain  much  oil 
of  turpentine. 

Blue  JAPAN  Grounds. — Blue  japan  grounds  may  be 
formed  of  bright  Pruflian  blue,  or  of  verditer  glazed 
over  by  Pruflian  blue,  or  of  fmalt.  The  colour  may 
be  beft  mixed  with  fhell  lac  varnifh,  and  brought  to  a 
pclifliing  ft  ate  by  five  or  fix  coats  of  varnifh  of  feed- 
lac :  but  the  varnifh,  neverthelefs,  will  fomewhat  in¬ 
jure  the  colour  by  giving  to  a  true  blue  a  caft  of  green, 
and  fouling  in  fome  degree  a  warm  blue  by  the  yellow 
it  contains  :  where  therefore  a  bright  blue  is  required, 
and  a  lefs  degree  of  hardnefscan  be  difpenfed  with,  the 
method  before  diredled  in  the  cafe  of  white  grounds 
muft  be  purfued. 

Red  JAPAN  Grounds.— For  a  fcarlet  japan  ground, 
vermilion  may  be  ufed  :  but  the  vermilion  has  a  glar¬ 
ing  effeft,  that  renders  it  much  lefs  beautiful  than  the 
crimfon  produced  by  glazing  it  over  with  carmine  or 
fine  lake  ;  or  even  with  rofe  pink,  w’hich  has  a  very 
good  effect  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  For  a  very  bright 
crimfon,  neverthelefs,  inftead  of  glazing  with  carmine, 
the  Indian  lake  fhould  be  ufed,  diffolved  in  the  fpirit 
of  which  the  varnifh  is  compounded,  -which  it  readily 
admits  of  when  good :  and  in  this  cafe,  inftead  of  glaz¬ 
ing  with  the  fhell-lac  varnifh,  the  upper  or  polifliing 
coats  need  only  be  ufed  ;  as  they  will  equally  receive 
and  convey  the  tinge  of  the  Indian  lake,  wrhich  may  be 
actually  diffolved  by  fpirit  of  wine  :  and  this  will  be 
found  a  much  cheaper  method  than  the  ufing  carmine. 
If,  neverthelefs,  the  higheft  degree  of  brightnefs  be  re¬ 
quired,  the  white  varniflies  muft  be  ufed. 

Yellow  J APANGrounds. — For  bright  yellow  grounds, 
the  king’s  yellow,  or  the  turpeth  mineral,  fhould  be 
employed,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  fine  Dutch  pink : 
and  the  effedl  may  be  ftill  more  heightened  by  diffolv- 
ing  powdered  turmeric  root  in  the  fpirit  of  wine  of 
which  the  upper  or  polifliing  coat  is  made}  which  fpi¬ 
rit  of  wine  muft  be  ftrained  from  off  the  dregs  before 
the  feed-lac  be  added  to  it  to  form  the  varnifh. 

The  feed  lac  varnifh  is  not  equally  injurious  here, 
and  with  greens,  as  in  the  cafe  of  other  colours ;  be- 
caufe  being  only  tinged  with  a  reddifh  yellow,  it  is 
little  more  than  an  addition  to  the  force  of  the  co¬ 


lours. 

Yellow  grounds  may  belikewife  formed  of  the  Dutch 
pink  only  ;  which,  when  good,  will  not  be  wanting  in 
brightnefs,  though  extremely  cheap. 

Green  JAP  AN  Grounds. — Green  grounds  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  mixing  the  king’s  yellow  and  bright  Pruflian 
blue,  or  rather  the  turpeth  mineral  and  Pruflian  blue ; 
and  a  cheap  but  fouler  kind,  by  verdegris  with  a  little 
of  the  above-mentioned  yellows,  or  Dutch >pink.  But 
where  a  very  bright  green  is  wanted,  the  cryftals  of 
verdegris,  called  di/liUed  verdegris ,  fhould  be  employed  ; 
and  to  heighten  the  effeft,  they  fhould  be  laid  on  a 


ground  of  leaf-gold,  which  renders  the  colour  extreme-  Japannfftg, 
ly  brilliant  and  pleafing. 

They  may  any  of  them  be  ufed  fuccefsfully  with 
good  feed-lac  varnifh,  for  the  reafon  before  given  ;  but 
will  be  ftill  brighter  with  white  varnifh. 

Orange-coloured  JAPAN  Grounds. — Orange-coloured 
japan  grounds  may  be  formed  by  mixing  vermilion  or 
red-lead  with  king’s  yellow,  or  Dutch  pink ;  or  the 
orangedac,  which  will  make  a  brighter  orange  ground 
than  can  be  produced  by  any  mixture. 

Purple  JAPAN  Grounds. — Purple  japan  grounds  may 
be  produced  by  the  mixture  of  lake  and  Pruflian 
blue;  or  a  fouler  kind,  by  vermilion  and  Pruflian 
blue.  They  may  be  treated  as  the  reft  with  refpedt 
to  the  varnifh. 

Black  JAPAN  Grounds  to  be  produced  with  Heat.— 

Black  grounds  may  be  formed  by  either  ivory-black  or 
lamp-black  :  but  the  former  is  preferable  where  it  is 
perfedlly  good. 

Thefe  may  be  always  laid  on  with  fhell-lac  varnifh  •; 
and  have  their  upper  or  polifliing  coats  of  common 
feed-lac  varnifh,  as  the  tinge  or  fulnefs  of  the  varnifh 
can  be  here  no  injury. 

Common  Black  JAPAN  Grounds  on  Iron  or  Copper ,  pro¬ 
duced  by  means  of  Heat. — For  forming  the  common 
black  japan  grounds  by  means  of  heat,  the  piece  of 
work  to  be  japanned  muft  be  painted  over  with  dry¬ 
ing  oil ;  and,  when  it  is  of  a  moderate  drynefs,  muft  be 
put  into  a  ftove  of  fuch  degree  of  heat  as  will  change 
the  oil  to  black,  without  burning  it  fo  as  to  deftroy  or 
weaken  its  tenacity.  The  ftove  fhould  not  be  too  hot 
when  the  work  is  put  into  it,  nor  the  heat  increafed 
too  faft  ;  either  of  which  errors  would  make  it  blifter  : 
but  the  flower  the  heat  is  augmented,  and  the  longer 
it  is  continued,  provided  it  be  reftrained  within  the 
due  degree,  the  harder  will  be  the  coat  of  japan.— 

This  kind  of  varnifh  requires  no  polifh,  having  re¬ 
ceived,  when  properly  managed,  a  fufficient  one  from-* 
the  heat. 

The  fine  Tor toife-f  jell  JAPAN  Ground  produced  by 
means  of  Heat .- — The  beft  kind  of  tortoife-fh ell  ground 
produced  by  heat  is  not  lefs  valuable  for  its  great  hard- 
nefs,  and  enduring  to  be  made  hotter  than  boiling  wTa 
ter  without  damage,  than  for  its  beautiful  appearance. 

It  is  to  be  made  by  means  of  a  varnifh  prepared  in  the 
following  manner  : 

“  Take  of  good  linfeed  oil  one  gallon,  and  of  umbre 
half  a  pound  :  boil  them  together  till  the  oil  become 
very  brown  and  thick  :  ftrain  it  then  through  a  coarfe 
cloth,  and  fet  it  again  to  boil  ;  in  which  ftate  it  muft 
be  continued  till  it  acquire  a  pitchy  confiftence  ; .-when 
it  will  be  fit  for  ufe.n 

Having  prepared  thus  the  varnifh,  clean  well  the 
iron  or  copper  plate  or  other  piece  which  is  to  be  ja¬ 
panned  ;  and  then  lay  vermilion  tempered  with  fheU* 
lac  varnifh,  or  with  drying  oil  diluted  with  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  very  thinly,  on  the  places  intended  to  imitate 
the  more  tranfparent  parts  of  the  tortoife-fhell.  When 
the  vermilion  is  dry,  brufh  over  the  whole  with  the 
black  varnifh,  tempered  to  a  due  confiftence  with  oil 
of  turpentine  ;  and  when  it  is  fet  and  firm,  put  the 
work  into  a  ftove,  where  it  may  undergo  a  very 
ftrong  heat,  and  muft  be  continued  a  confiderable 
"time  ;  if  even  three  weeks  or  a  month,  it^  will  be.  the 
better#. 
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Japann'ng.  This  was  given  amongfl  other  receipts  by  Kunckel  ; 

u"v—  but  appears  to  have  been  negle&ed  till  it  was  revived 
with  great  fuccefs  in  the  Birmingham  manufactures, 
where  it  was  not  only  the  ground  of  fnuff-boxes,  drefs- 
ing-boxes,  and  other  fuch  leifer  pieces,  But  of  thofe 
beautiful  tea-waiters  which  have  been  fo  juftly  efteemed 
and  admired  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe  where  they 
have  been  fent.  This  ground  may  be  decorated  with 
painting  and  gilding,  in  the  fame  manner  as  any  other 
varnifhed  furface,  which  had  belt  be  done  after  the 
ground  has  been  duly  hardened  by  the  hot  ftove  \  but 
it  is  well  to  give  a  fecond  annealing  with  a  more  gentle 
heat  after  it  is  finifhed, 

Method  of  Painting  JAPAN  Work.—  Japan  work  ought 
properly  to  be  painted  with  colours  in  varnifh,  though, 
in  order  for  the  greater  difpatch,  and,  in  fome  very 
nice  works  in  fmall,  for  the  freer  ufe  of  the  pencil,  the 
colours  are  fometimes  tempered  in  oil  \  which  fhould 
previoufly  have  a  fourth  part  of  its  weight  of  gum  ani- 
mi  diffolved  in  it  5  or,  in  default  of  that,  of  the  gums 
fandarac  or  maftich.  When  the  oil  is  thus  ufed,  it 
fhould  be  well  diluted  with  fpirit  of  turpentine,  that 
the  colours  may  be  laid  move  evenly  and  thin  ;  by 
which  means,  fttfver  of  the  policing  or  upper  coats  of 
varnifli  become  ncceffary. 

In  fome  inftances,  water-colours  are  laid  on  grounds 
of  gold,  in  the  manner  of  other  paintings  }  and  are 
bed,  when  fo  ufed,  in  their  proper  appearance,  without 
any  varnifh  over  them  j  and  they  are  alfo  fometimes  fo 
managed  as  to  have  the  effeCl  of  embofTed  work.  The 
colours  employed  in  this  way,  for  painting,  are  both 
prepared  by  means  of  ifinglafs  fize  correCled  with  ho¬ 
ney  or  fugarcandy.  The  body  of  which  the  embofTed 
work  is  raifed,  need  not,  however,  be  tinged  with  the 
exterior  colour  \  but  may  be  bell  formed  of  very  flrong 
gum-water,  thickened  to  a  proper  confidence  by  bole- 
annenian  and  whiting  in  equal  parts }  which  being  laid 
on  the  proper  figure,  and  repaired  when  dry,  may  be 
then  painted  with  the  proper  colours  tempered  in  the 
iflnglafs  fize,  or  in  the  general  manner  with  (hell-lac 
varnifli. 

Manner  of  Varnijhing  JAPAN  Work. — The  lad  and 
ilnifhing  part  of  japanning  lies  in  the  laying  on  and 
polifhing  the  outer  coats  of  varnidi  *,  which  are  necef¬ 
fary,  as  well  in  the  pieces  that  have  only  one  fimple 
ground  of  colour,  as  with  thofe  that  are  painted.  This 
is  in  general  bed  done  with  common  feed-lac  varnifh, 
except  in  the  indances  and  on  thofe  occafions  where 
we  have  already  fhown  other  methods  to  be  more  ex¬ 
pedient  :  and  the  fame  reafons  which  decide  as  to  the 
fitnefs  or  impropriety  of  the  varnifhes,  with  refpe£t  to 
the  colours  of  the  ground,  hold  equally  with  regard  to 
thofe  of  the  painting  :  for  where  brightnefs  is  the 
mod  material  point,  and  a  tinge  of  yellow  will  injure 
it,  feed-lac  mud  give  way  to  the  whiter  gums  5  but 
where  hardnefs,  and  a  greater  tenacity,  are  molt  effen- 
tial,  it  mud  be  adhered  to  \  and  where  both  are  fo  ne¬ 
ceffary,  that  it  is  proper  one  fhould  give  way  to  the 
other  in  a  certain  degree  reciprocally,  a  mixed  varnifli 
niuft  be  adopted. 

This  mixed  varnifli,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
fhould  be  made  of  the  picked  feed-lac.  The  com¬ 
mon  feed-lac  varnifli,  which  is  the  moft  ufeful  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  kind  hitherto  invented,  may  be  thus 
made ; 
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*  Take  of  feed-lac  three  ounces,  and  put  it  into  Japanning, 
water  to  free  it  from  the  dicks  and  filth  that  are  fre¬ 
quently  intermixed  with  it  *,  and  which  mud  be  done 
by  dirring  it  about,  and  then  pouring  off  the  water, 
and  adding  frefh  quantities  in  order  to  repeat  the  ope¬ 
ration,  till  it  be  freed  from  all  impurities,  as  it  very 
effectually  may  be  by  this  means.  Dry  it  then,  and 
powder  it  grofsly,  and  put  it,  with  a  pint  of  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine,  into  a  bottle,  of  which  it  will  not  fill 
above  tw'o-thirds.  Shake  the  mixture  well  together  5 
and  place  the  bottle  in  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  feed  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  diffolved  \  the  fhaking  being  in  the  mean 
time  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  convenient :  and  then 
pour  off  all  that  can  be  obtained  clear  by  this  method, 
and  ftrain  the  remainder  through  a  coarfe  cloth.  The 
varnidi  thus  prepared  mud  be  kept  for  ufe  in  a  bottle 
well  flopt.” 

When  the  fpirit  of  wine  is  very  drong,  it  will  dif- 
folve  a  greater  proportion  of  the  feed-lac  :  but  this  will 
faturate  the  common,  W'hich  is  feldom  of  a  drength  fuf- 
ficicnt  for  making  varnidies  in  perfection.  As  the 
chilling,  which  is  the  mod  inconvenient  accident  at¬ 
tending  thofe  of  this  kind,  is  prevented,  or  produced 
more  frequently,  according  to  the  drength  of  the  fpi¬ 
rit  5  we  (hall  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  (how- 
ing  a  method  by  which  w'eaker  reCfified  fpirits  may 
with  great  cafe,  at  any  time,  be  freed  from  the  phlegm, 
and  rendered  of  the  fTrffc  degree  of  ft^ngth. 

“  Take  a  pint  of  the  common  reClified  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  put  it  into  a  bottle,  of  which  it  will  not  fill 
above  three  parts.  Add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  pearl- 
afhes,  fait  of  tartar,  or  any  other  alkaline  fait,  heated 
red  hot,  and  powdered,  as  well  as  it  can  be  without 
much  lofs  of  its  heat.  Shake  the  mixture  frequently 
for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour  ;  before  which  time,  a 
great  part  of  the  phlegm  will  be  feparated  from  the 
Spirit,  and  will  appear,  together  with  the  undiffolved 
part  of  the  falts,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  Let  the 
fpirit  then  be  poured  off,  or  freed  from  the  phlegm 
and  falts,  by  means  of  a  tritorium  or  feparating  funnel ; 
and  let  half  an  ounce  of  the  pearl-afhes,  heated  and 
powdered  as  before,  be  added  to  it,  atad  the  lame 
treatment  repeated.  This  may  be  done  a  third  time, 
if  the  quantity  of  phlegm  feparated  by  the  addition  of 
the  pearl-aflies  appear  confiderable.  An  ounce  of 
alum  reduced  to  powder  and  made  hot,  but  not  burnt, 
muff  then  be  put  into  the  fpirit,  and  fuffered  to  remain 
fome  hours  ;  the  bottle  being  frequently  fhaken  :  after 
which,  the  fpirit,  being  poured  off  from  it,  will  be  fit 
for  ufe.” 

The  addition  of  the  alum  is  neceffary,  to  neutralize 
the  remains  of  the  alkaline  fait  or  pearl-afhes  \  which 
would  othenvife  greatly  deprave  the  fpirit  with  refpeCl: 
to  varnifhes  and  laquer,  where  vegetable  colours  are 
concerned  \  and  mull  consequently  render  another  di- 
filiation  neceffary. 

The  mapner  of  ufing.  the  fced-lac  or  white  var¬ 
nifhes  is  the  fame,  except  with  regard  to  the  fubftance 
ufed  in  polifhing ;  which,  w'here  a  pure  white  or  great 
clearnefs  of  other  colours  is  in  queftion,  fhould  be  it- 
felf  white  :  whereas  the  browmer  forts  of  polifhing  duff, 
as  being  cheaper,  and  doing  their  bufinefs  with  greater 
difpatch,.  may  be  ufed  in  other  cafes.  The  pieces  of 
work  to  be  varnifhed  fhould  be  placed  near  a  fire,  or, 
in  a  room  where  there  is  a  ftove,  and  made  perfectly 
F  3  dry  ; 
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Japanning,  dry  •  and  then  the  varnifti  may  be  rubbed  over  them 
t  JaP^eth*  by  the  proper  brushes  made  for  that  purpofe,  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  middle,  and  patting  the  brufh  to  one  end  ; 
and  then  with  another  ftroke  from  the  middle,  patting 
it  to  the  other.  But  no  part  fhould  be  crofted  or 
twice  patted  over,  in  forming  one  coat,  where  it  can 
pottibly  be  avoided.  When  one  coat  is  dry,  another 
mutt  be  laid  over  it ;  and  this  mutt  be  continued  at 
leatt  live  or  ttx  times,  or  more,  if  on  trial  there  be  not 
fufficient  thicknefs  of  varnilh  to  bear  the  polilh,  with¬ 
out  laying  bare  the  paintin'  t>r  the  ground  colour  un¬ 
derneath. 

When  a  fufficient  number  of  coats  is  thus  laid  on, 
the  work  is  fit  to  be  polilhed  :  which  mutt  be  done,  in 
common  cafes,  by  rubbing  it  with  a  rag  dipped  in 
Tripoli  or  pumice-ffone,  commonly  called  rotten Jione , 
finely  powdered  :  but  towards  the  end  of  the  rubbing, 
a  little  oil  of  any  kind  fhould  be  ufed  along  with  the 
powder  ;  and  when  the  work  appears  fufficiently  bright 
and  glofly,  it  fhould  be  well  rubbed  with  the  oil  alone, 
to  clean  it  from  the  powder,  and  give  it  a  ttill  brighter 
luttre. 

In  the  cafe  of  white  grounds,  inttead  of  the  Tripoli 
or  pumice-ffone,  fine  putty  or  whiting  muff  be  ufed  ; 
both  which  fhould  be  wafhed  over  to  prevent  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  damaging  the  work  from  any  fand  or  other 
gritty  matter  that  may  happen  to  be  commixed  with 
them. 

It  is  a  great  improvement  of  all  kinds  of  japan 
work,  to  harden  the  varnifli  by  means  of  heat  ;  which, 
in  every  degree  that  it  can  be  applied,  fhort  of  what 
would  burn  or  calcine  the  matter,  tends  to  give  it  a 
more  firm  and  ftrong  texture.  Where  metals  form 
the  body,  therefore,  a  very  hot  ffove  may  be  ufed, 
and  the  pieces  of  work  may  be  continued  in  it  a 
eonfiderable  time  ;  efpecially  if  the  heat  be  gradually 
increafed  ;  but  where  wood  is  in  queftion,  heat  muff 
be  fparingly  ufed,  as  it  would  otherwife  warp  or  fhrink 
the  body,  fo  as  to  injure  the  general  figure. 

JAPHETH,  the  fon  of  Noah.  His  defcendants 
pofteffed  all  Europe  and  the  ifles  in  the  Mediterranean, 
as  well  thofe  which  belong  to  Europe,  as  others  which 
depend  on  Afia.'  They  had  all  Afia  Minor,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Afia  above  the  fources  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  Noah,  when  he  bleffed  Japheth,  faid 
to  him,.“  God  fhall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  fhall 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem  ;  and  Canaan  fhall  be 
his  fervant.”  This  bletting  of  Noah  was  accom- 
plifhed,  when  the  Greeks,  and  after  them  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  carried  their  conquefts  into  Afia  and  Africa, 
where  were  the  dwellings  and  dominions  of  Shem  and 
Canaan. 

The  fons  of  Japheth  were  Gomer,  Magog,  Madai, 
Javan,  Tubal,  Mefhech,  and  Tiras.  The  fcripture 
fays,  u  that  they  peopled  the  ifles  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
fettled  in  different  countries,  each  according  to  his  lan¬ 
guage,  family,  and  people.”  It  is  fuppofed,  that  Go- 
‘  '-^mer  was  the  father  of  the  Cimbri,  or  Cimmerians  ; 
Magog  of  the  Scythians  ;  Madai  of  the  Macedonians 
or  Medes  ;  Javan  of  the  Ionians  and  Greeks;  Tubal  of 
the  Tibarenians  ;  Mefhech  of  the  Mufcovites  or  Ruf¬ 
fians  ;  and  Tiras  of  the  Thracians.  By  the  ifles  of 
the  Gentiles,  the  Hebrews  underfiand  the  ifles  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  all  the  countries  feparated  by  the 


fea  from  the  continent  of  Paleftine  ;  whither  alfo  the 
Hebrews  could  go  by  fea  only,  as  Spain,  Gaul,  Italy, 
Greece,  Afia  Minor. 

Japheth  was  known  by  profane  authors  under  the 
name  of  Japetus.  The  poets  make  him  the  father  of 
heaven  and  earth.  The  Greeks  believe  that  he  was  the 
father  of  their  race,  and  acknowledged  nothing  more 
ancient  than  him.  Befides  the  feven  fons  of  Japheth 
above  mentioned,  the  Septuagint,  Eufebius,  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  Chronicle,  and  St  Auffin,  give  him  an  eighth 
called  Eliza,  who  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the  Pie- 
brew  or  Chaldee,  and  the  eaftern  people  affirm  that 
Japheth  had  eleven  children. 

JAPYDIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  weftern  di- 
ftri<R  of  Illyricum,  anciently  threefold  ;  the  firft  Japydia 
extending  from  the  fprings  of  the  Timavus  to  Iffria ; 
the  fecond,  from  the  river  Arfia  to  the  river  Teda- 
nius  ;  and  the  third,  called  Inalpina,  fituated  in  Mount 
Albius  and  the  other  Alps,  which  run  out  above  If- 
tria.  Japodes ,  or  Japydes,  the  people.  Now  conffi- 
tuting  the  fouth  part  of  Carniola,  and  the  weft  of  Auf- 
trian  Croatia. 

JAPYGIA,  Calabria  anciently  fo  called  by  the 
Greeks.  JQPyges,  the  people. 

JAPYGIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  promontory 
of  Calabria  ;  called  alfo  Salentinum .  Now  Capo  di 
S .  Maria  di  Leuca . 

JAQUELOT,  Isaac,  a  celebrated  French  Pro- 
teftant  divine,  born  in  1647,  at  Vaflfy  in  Champagne, 
where  his  father  was  minifter.  The  revocation  of  the 
edi6P  of  Nantz  obliging  him  to  quit  France,  he  took 
refuge  firft  at  Heidelberg,  and  then  at  the  Hague, 
where  he  procured  an  appointment  in  the  Walloon 
church.  Here  he  continued  till  that  capital  was  taken 
by  the  king  of  Pruflia,  who,  hearing  him  preach,  made^ 
him  his  French  minifter  in  ordinary  at  Berlin  ;  to 
which  city  he  removed  in  1702.  While  he  lived  at 
Berlin,  he  entered  into  a  warm  controverfy  with  M. 
Bayle  on  the  do&rine  advanced  in  his  dictionary  fa¬ 
vouring  manichaeifm,  which  continued  until  death  im- 
pofed  filence  on  both  parties :  and  it  was  in  this  dis¬ 
pute  that  M.  Jaquelot  openly  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Remonftrants.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  1. 
DiJJertations  fur  Pexiftence  de  Dieu .  2.  Differ tations 

fur  le  Meffe.  3.  Lettres  a  Mejfieurs  les  Pre/ats  de 
PEglife  Gallicane .  He  wTas  employed  in  finiihing  an 
important  work  upon  the  divine  authority  of  the 
holy  fcriptures,  when  he  died  fuddenly  in  1708,  aged 
6 1. 

JAR,  or  Jarr,  an  earthen  pot  or  pitcher,  with  a  big 
belly  and  two  handles. — The  word  comes  from  the  Spa- 
nifli  jarr  a  or  jarroy  which  fignifies  the  fame. 

Jar  is  ufed  for  a  fort  of  meafure  or  fixed  quantity 
of  divers  things. — The  jar  of  oil  is  from  18  to  26 
gallons  ;  the  jar  of  green  ginger  is  about  1 00  pounds 
w*eight. 

JARCHI,  Solomon,  otherwife  Rafchi  and  Ifaahi 
Solomon,  a  famous  rabbi,  born  at  Troyes  in  Cham¬ 
pagne,  who  flourifhed  in  the  12th  century.  He  was 
a  perfect  mafter  of  the  talmud  and  gemara  ;  and  he 
filled  the  poftils  of  the  bible  with  fo  many  talmudical 
reveries,  as  totally  extinguifhed  both  the  literal  and 
moral  fenfe  of  it.  A  great  part  of  his  commentaries 
are  printed  in  Hebrew,  and  fome  have  been  tranflated 
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Jarchi  into  Latin  by  the  Chrifiians.  They  are  greatly  ef- 
I!  teemed  by  the  Jews,  who  have  beftowed  on  the  author 
Jar.iac.  tjtje  0f  prlnce  0J commentators. 

"i_"  JARDYN,  or  Jardin,  Karel  du,  painter  of  con- 
verfations,  landfcapes,  &c.  was  born  at  Amfierdam  in 
1640,  and  became  a  difciple  of  Nicholas  Berchem.  He 
travelled  to  Italy  whilft  he  was  yet  a  young  man  5  and 
arriving  at  Rome,  he  gave  himfelf  alternately  up  to 
Rudy  and  diffipation.  Yet,  amidfi  this  irregularity  of 
condu&,  his  proficiency  in  the  art  was  furprifmg  ;  and 
his  paintings  rofe  into  fuch  high  repute,  that  they  w^ere 
exceedingly  coveted  in  Rome,  and  bought  up  at  great 
prices.  With  an  intention  to  vifit  his  native  city  he  at 
lafi  left  Rome  5  but  pafling  through  Lyons,  and  meet¬ 
ing  fome  agreeable  companions,  they  prevailed  on  him 
to  Ray  there  for  fome  time,  and  he  found  as  much  em¬ 
ployment  in  that  city  as  he  could  poRibly  undertake  or 
execute.  But  the  profits  which  arofe  from  his  paintings 
were  not  proportionable  to  his  profufion  ;  and  in  order 
to  extricate  himfelf  from  the  encumbrances  in  which 
his  extravagance  had  involved  him,  he  was  induced  to 
marry  his  hoRefs,  who  was  old  and  difagreeable,  but 
very  rich.  Mortified  and  afiiamed  at  that  adventure, 
he  returned  as  expeditioufly  as  poflible  to  Amfierdam, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  there  for  fome  time  fol¬ 
lowed  his  profeflion  with  full  as  much  fuccefs  as  he  had 
met  with  in  Italy  or  Lyons.  He  returned  to  Rome  the 
fecond  time  }  and  after  a  year  or  two  fpent  there  in  his 
ufual  extravagant  manner,  he  fettled  at  Venice.  In 
that  city  his  merit  was  well  known  before  his  arrival, 
which  procured  him  a  very  honourable  reception.  He 
Jived  there  highly  careffed,  and  continually  employed  ; 
but  died  at  the  age  of  38.  He  was  fumptuoufly  inter¬ 
red,  out  of  refpeft  to  his  talents  ;  and,  although  a  Pro- 
tefiant,  permitted  to  be  laid  in  confecrated  ground. 
This  painter,  in  his  colouring  and  touch,  refembled  his 
raafier  Berchem  ;  but  he  added  to  that  manner  a  force 
which  difiinguifhes  the  great  mafiers  of  Italy  5  and  it 
is  obferved,  that  moR  of  his  pictures  feem  to  exprefs 
the  warmth  of  the  fun,  and  the  light  of  mid-day.  His 
pi&ures  are  not  much  encumbered  *,  a  few  figures,  fome 
animals,  and  a  little  landfcape  for  the  back-grounds, 
generally  comprife  the  whole  of  his  compofition.  How¬ 
ever,  fome  of  his  fubje£ls  are  often  more  extenfive,  con¬ 
taining  more  obje&s,  and  a  larger  defign.  His  works 
are  as  much  fought  after,  as  they  are  difficult  to  be  met 
with. 

JARGON,  or  Zircon,  a  kind  of  precious  Rone 
found  in  Ceylon.  This  mineral  contains  a  peculiar 
earth,  called  jargoma ,  or  %irconia  ;  for  an  account  of 
the  properties  of  which,  fee  Chemistry,  page  61 1 5 
fee  alfo  Mineralogy  Index . 

JARGONIA,  or  ZiRCONIA,  in  Chemijlry ,  a  pecu¬ 
liar  earth  obtained  from  the  preceding  mineral.  See 
Chemistry,  p.  61  i. 

JARIMUTH,  Jarmuth,  or  Jerimoth ,  Jofli.  xv.  a 
town  reckoned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  four  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis,  weft  ward,  (Jerome).  Thought  to  be 
the  fame  with  Ramoth  and  Remeth,  Jofiiua  xix.  and 
Nehem  x.  2.  (Reland). 

JARNAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  Orleanois,  and 
in  Angumois,  remarkable  for  a  vidtory  gained  by 
Henry  III.  over  the  Huguenots  in  1569.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Charente,  in  W.  Long.  0.  13.  N.  Lat. 
45.  40, 
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JAROSLOW,  a  handfome  town  of  Poland,  in  the  Jaroflow 
palatinate  of  Ruffia,  w  ith  a  Rrong  citadel.  It  is  re-  M 
markable  for  its  great  fair,  its  handfome  buildings,  and  , 
a  battle  gained  by  the  Swedes  in  1656,  after  which 
they  took  the  town.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Saine,  in 
E.  Long.  22.  23.  N.  Lat.  49.  58. 

J  ASHER,  The  Book  of.  This  is  a  book  which 
Jofhua  mentions,  and  refers  to  in  the  following  paf- 
fage  :  u  And  the  fun  Rood  Rill,  and  the  moon  Rayed, 
until  the  people  had  avenged  themfelves  upon  their 
enemies  :  is  not  this  written  in  the  book  of  Jaflier 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  this  book  of  Jajher , 
or  “  the  upright,”  is.  St  Jerome  and  the  Jews  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  Genefis,  or  fome  other  book  of  the 
Pentateuch,  wherein  God  foretold  he  would  do  won¬ 
derful  things  in  favour  of  his  people.  Huetius  fup- 
pofes  it  was  a  book  of  morality,  in  which  it  was  faid 
that  God  would  fubvert  the  courfe  of  nature  in  favour 
of  thofe  who  put  their  truR  in  him.  Others  pretend, 
it  was  public  annals,  or  records,  which  were  Ryled  juf- 
tice  or  upright ,  becaufe  they  contained  a  faithful  ac¬ 
count  of  the  hifiory  of  the  Ifraelites.  Grotius  believes, 
that  this  book  was  nothing  elfe  but  a  fong,  made  to 
celebrate  this  miracle  and  this  viftory.  This  feems 
the  more  probable  opinion,  becaufe  the  words  cited  by 
Jofhua  as  taken  from  this  vrork,  “  Sun,  Rand  thou  Rill 
upon  Gibeon,  and  thou  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,” 
are  fuch  poetical  expreffions  as  do  not  fuit  with  hifto- 
rical  memoirs  \  befides  that  in  the  2d  book  of  Samuel 
(i.  18.)  mention  is  made  of  a  book  under  the  fame  ti¬ 
tle,  on  account  of  a  fong  made  on  the  death  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan. 

JASIONE,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
fyngenefia  clafs  5  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  29th  order,  Campanacece .  See  Botany 
Index . 

JASMINE.  See  Jasminum. 

Arabian  JASMINE.  See  NyCTANTHES,  Botany 
Index . 

JASMINUM,  Jasmine,  or  Jejfamine  Tree ,  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  5  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  44th  order,  Sepiaricv. 

See  Botany  Index . 

JASON,  the  Greek  hero  who  undertook  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition,  the  hifiory  of  which  is  obfeured 
by  fabulous  traditions,  flouriffied  about  937  B.  C.  See 
Argonauts. 

JASPACHATES.  See  Jade-stone,  Mineralo¬ 
gy  Index . 

JASPER,  a  fpecies  of  mineral  belonging  to  the  fili- 
ceous  genus  of  Rones,  and  of  which  there  are  many  va¬ 
rieties,  fome  of  which  being  extremely  beautiful,  are 
much  fought  after,  and  employed  as  trinkets  and  orna¬ 
ments.  See  Mineralogy  Index . 

JASPONYX,  an  old  term  in  mineralogy,  import¬ 
ing,  as  appears  from  the  name,  a  compound  of  jafper 
and  onyx. 

JATROPHA,  the  Cassada  Plant,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  j  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  order,  Tricoccce , 

See  Botany  Index. 

JAVA,  a  large  ifland  of  the  EaR  Indies,  lying  be¬ 
tween  105°  and  1160  E.  Long,  and  from  6°  to  8°  S. 

Lat.  extending  in  length  700  miles,  and  in  breadth 
about  100.  It  ie  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Borneo,  andi 
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fquth-eaft  from  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  having  Su- 
9*r*vram,i  lying  before  it,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a 

.narrow  paflage,  now  fo  famous  in  the  world  by  the 
name  of  the  Straits  of  Sun  da.  The  country  is  moun¬ 
tainous  and  woody  in  the  middle  y  but  a  flat  coaft,  full 
of  bogs  and  marfhes,  renders  the  air  unhealthful.  It 
produces  pepper,  indigo,  fugar,  tobacco,  rice,  coffee, 
cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  cardamoms,  and  other  tropical 
fruits,  Gold  alfo,  but  in  no  great  quantities,  hath 
’been  found  in  it.  It  is  diverfified  by  many  mountains, 
woods,  and  rivers  *  in  all  which  nature  has  very  boun¬ 
tifully  bellowed  her  treafure,  Many  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  fcre  fo  high  as  to  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of 
a  number  of  leagues.  That  which  is  called  the  Blue 
Mountain  is  by  far  the  higheft  of  them  all,  and  feen 
the  fartheil  off  at  fea.  They  have  frequent  and  very 
terrible  earthquakes  in  this  ifland,  which  (hake  the  city 
of  Batavia  and  places  adjacent,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
the  fall  of  the  houfes  is  expeCted  every  moment.  The 
waters  in  the  road  are  exceflively  agitated,  infomuch 
that  their  motion  refembtes  that  of  a  boiling  pot  \ 
and  in  fome  places  the  ea?th  opens,  which  affords  a 
ftrange  and  terrible  IpeCtacle,  The  inhabitants  are  of 
opinion,  that  thefe  earthquakes  proceed  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  Parang,  which  is  full  of  fulphur,  faltpetre,  and 
bitumen,  The  fruits  and  plants  of  this  ifland  are  in 
their  feveral  kinds  excellent,  and  almoft  out  of  num¬ 
ber?  There  are  abundance  of  forefts  fcattered  over  it, 
jn  which  are  all  kinds  of  wild  beafts,  fuch  as  buffaloes, 
tyg^rs,  rhinooerofes,  and  wild  horfes,  with  an  infinite 
variety  pf  ferpents,  fome  of  them  of  an  enormous  fize. 
Crocodiles  are  prodigioufly  large  in  Java,  a^d  are  found 
chiefly  about  the  mouths  of  rivers  \  for,  being  amphi¬ 
bious  animals,  they  delight  moftiy  in  marflies  and  fa- 
vannah$»  This  creature,  like  the  tortoife,  lays  its  eggs 
In  the  hot  fand&,  without  taking  any  further  care  of 
them  \  the  fun  hatches  them  at  the  proper  feafon,  when 
the  young  run  inftanUy  into  the  water,  There  is,  in 
fhort,  no  kind  of  animal  wanting  here  ;  fowls  they 
have  of  all  fo?!*,  and  exquifitely  good,  efpecially  pea¬ 
cocks,  partridges,  pheafants,  wood-pigeons :  and,  for 
curipfity,  they  have  the  Indian  bat,  which  differs  little 
In  form  from  ours )  huf  its  wings,  when  extended, 
meafure  a  full  yard,  and  the  body  of  it  is  of  the  fize  of 
rat,  They  have  fifh  in  great  plenty,  and  very  good  \ 
fo  that  for  the  value  of  three- pence  there  may  be 
enough  bought  to  dine  fix  or  feven  men.  They  have 
likewife  a  multitude  of  tortoifes,  the  flefh  of  which  is 
very  little  inferior  to  veal,  and  there  are  many  who 
Jthink  it  bettor? 

It  k  find*  that  there  are  In  the  ifland  upwards  of 
4$  gmft  towns,  which,  from  the  number  of  their  in- 
habitant?,  would,  Jta  any  other  part  of  the  world,  me- 
lit  th$  name  of  atim  $  and  more  than  4500  villages, 
bolides  hamlet^  and  draggling  houfes,  lying  very  near 
each  other  upon  the  fra  coaft,  end  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  towns ;  hence,  upon  a  fair  and  moderate 
cpmputftion,  there  are  within  the  bounds  of  the  whole 
Ifland*  taking  in  perfons  of  both  foxes,  and  of  all  ranks 
pd  age*,  more  than  thirty  millions  of  fouls  \  fo  that  it 
h  thdeo  pg  populous  as  France,  which,  though  twice  as 
big,  k  not  computed  to  have  more  than  twenty  millions 
pf  inhabitants* 

There  are  a  great  many  princes  in  the  ifland,  of 
^hfvh  the  moft  eonfiderable  are,  the  emperor  of  Ma- 
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teran  who  refides  at  Katafura,  and  the  kings  of  Ban-  Java, 
tarn  and  Japara,  Upon  the  firft  of  thefe  many  of  the  '~-v'*** 
petty  princes  are  dependant  •,  but  the  Dutch  are  ab¬ 
solute  mailers  of  the  greatell  part  of  the  ifland,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  north  coaft,  though  there  are  fome  of 
the  princes  beyond  the  mountains,  on  the  fouth  coaft, 
who  ft  ill  maintain  their  independency.  The  natives 
of  the  country,  who  are  eftablilhed  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Batavia,  and  for  a  traCt  of  about  40  leagues 
along  the  mountains  of  the  country  of  Bantam,  are 
immediately  fubjeCt  to  the  governor-general.  The 
company  fend  droffards,  or  commiflaries,  among  them, 
who  adminifter  juftice  and  take  care  of  the  public  re* 
venues. 

The  city  of  Batavia  is  the  capital  not  only  of  this 
ifland  but  of  all  the  Dutch  'dominions  in  India.  It 
is  an  exceeding  fine  city,  fituated  in  the  latitude  of 
6°  fouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jucatra,  and  in 
the  bofom  of  a  large  commodious  bay,  which  may  be 
confidered  not  only  as  one  of  the  fafeft  harbours  in 
India,  but  in  the  world.  The  city  i3  furrounded  by 
a  rampart  21  feet  thick,  covered  on  the  outfide  with 
ftone  and  fortified  with  22  ball  ions.  This  rampart  is 
environed  by  a  ditch  45  yards  over,  and  full  of  water, 
efpecially  when  the  tides  are  high,  in  the  fpring.  The 
avenues  to  the  town  are  defended  by  feveral  forts, 
each  of  which  is  well  furniflied  with  excellent  brafs 
cannon  :  no  perfen  is  differed  to  go  beyond  thefe  forts 
without  a  paffport.  The  river  Jucatra  pafles  through 
the  midft  of  the  town,  and  forms  15  canals  of  run¬ 
ning  water,  all  faced  with  free-ftone,  and  adorned 
with  trees  that  are  ever  green  :  over  thefe  canals  are 
56  bridges,  befides  thofe  which  lie  without  the  town. 

The  ftreets  are  all  perfectly  ftraight,  and  each,  ge¬ 
nerally  fpeaking,  thirty  feet  broad.  The  houfes  are 
built  of  ftone,  after  tire  manner  of  thofe  in  Holland, 
i-he  city  is  about  a  league  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
and  has  five  gates  j  but  there  are  ten  times  the  num¬ 
ber  of  houfes  without  that  there  are  within  it.  There 
is  a  very  fine  town-houfe,  four  Calvinill  churches,  be¬ 
fides  other  places  of  worfhip  for  all  forts  of  religions, 
a  fpin-huys  or  houfe  of  correction,  an  orphan-houfe, 
a  magazine  of  fea  ftores,  feveral  for  fpic^s,  with  wharfs 
and  cord  manufactories,  and  many  other  public  build¬ 
ings,  The  garrifon  confifts  commonly  of  between 
2COO  and  3000  men,  Befides  the  forts  mentioned 
above,  there  is  the  citadel  of  Batavia,  a  very  fine 
regular  fortification,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  flanked  with  four  baftions  j  two  of  which 
command  the  fea,  and  the  other  two  the  town.  It 
is  in  the  citadel  that  the  governor-general  of  the  In¬ 
dies  has  his  palace  $  over  againft  wffiich  is  that  of  tins 
direCtor-general,  who  is  the  next  perfon  to  the  gover¬ 
nor.  The  counfellors,  and  other  principal  officers  of 
the  company,  have  alfo  their  apartments  there  ;  as 
have  likewife  the  phyfician,  the  furgeon,  and  the  a- 
pothecary.  There  are  in  it,  befldes,  arfenals  and  ma¬ 
gazines  furniflied  with  ammunition  for  many  years. 

The  city  of  Batavia  is  not  only  inhabited  by  Dutch, 

French,  Portuguefe,  and  other  Europeans,  eftablilhed 
here  on  account  of  trade  \  but  alfo  by  a  vaft  number 
of  Indians  of  different  nations,  Javanefe,  Chinefe, 
Malayans,  Negroes,  Amboynefe,  Armenians,  natives 
of  the  ifle  of  Bali,  Mardykers  or  Topaffes,  Macaffers, 

Timers,  BougiSj  &c.  Of  the  Chinefe,  there  are,  it  is 
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faid,  about  100,000  in  the  ifland  ;  of 
30,000  refxded  in  the  city  till  the  year  1740,  when 
_  the  Dutch,  pretending  that  they  were  in  a  plot  againft 
~  them,  fent  a  body  of  troops  into  their  quarter,  and 
demanded  their  arms,  which  the  Chinefe  readily  de¬ 
livered  up  5  and  the  next  day  the  governor  fent  another 
body,  with  orders  to  murder  and  maffacre  every  one  of 
the  Chinefe,  men,  women,  and  children.  Some  relate 
there  were  20,000,  others  30,000,  that  were  put  to 
death,  without  any  manner  of  trial  :  and  yet  the  bar¬ 
barous  governor,  who  was  the  inftrument  of  this  cruel 
proceeding,  had  the  affurance  to  embark  for  Europe, 
imagining  he  had  amaffed  wealth  enough  to  fecure 
him  againft  any  profecution  in  Holland  :  but  the 
Dutch,  finding  themfelves  detefted  and  abhorred  by 
all  mankind  for  this  piece  of  tyranny,  endeavoured  to 
throw  the  odium  of  it  upon  the  governor,  though  he 
had  the  hands  of  all  the  council  of  Batavia,  except  one, 
to  the  order  for  the  maffacre.  The  ftates,  therefore, 
difpatched  a  packet  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  con¬ 
taining  orders  to  apprehend  the  governor,  and  fend 
him  back  to  Batavia  to  be  tried.  He  was  accordingly 
apprehended  at  the  Cape;  but  was  never  heard  of  af¬ 
terwards.  It  is  fuppofed  he  was  thrown  over-board  in 
his  paffage  to  Batavia,  that  there  might  be  no  farther 
inquiries  into  the  matter ;  and  it  is  faid,  all  the  wealth 
this  merciful  gentleman  had  amaffed,  and  fent  over 
before  him  in  four  (hips,  was  call  away  in  the  paf- 
fcge. 

Betides  the  garrifon  here,  the  Dutch  had  former¬ 
ly  about  15,000  men  in  the  ifland,  either  Dutch, 
or  formed  out  of  the  feveral  nations  they  had  eu- 
flaved  ;  and  they  had  a  fleet  of  between  20  and  30 
men  of  war,  with  which  they  gave  law  to  every  power 
on  the  coaft  of  Afia  and  Africa,  and  to  all  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  that  vifit  the  Indian  ocean,  unlefs  we 
Should  except  the  Britifh.  Java  was  taken  by  the  Bri- 
fcifli  in  181 1,  which  nearly  terminated  the  Dutch  power 
in  the  Eaft. 

JAVELIN,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  fpear  five  feet 
and  a  half  long  ;  the  fhaft  of  which  was  of  wood, 
with  a  fteel  point. — Every  foldier  in  the  Roman  ar¬ 
mies  had  feven  of  thefe,  which  were  very  light  and 
Render. 

J  AWER,  a  city  of  Silefia,  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  fame  name,  with  a  citadel,  and  a  large  fquare, 
lurrounded  with  piazzas.  It  is  12  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Jdgnitz,  30  fouth-weft  of  Breflau,  and  87  eaft  of 
Prague.  E.  Long.  16.  29.  N.  Lat.  50.  56. 

JAUNDICE  (derived  from  the  French  jaunijje , 
u  yellownefs,”  of  jaune ,  “  yellow”)  ;  a  difeafe  confift- 
ing  in  a  fuffufion  of  the  bile,  and  a  reje&ion  thereof 
to  the  furface  of  the  body,  whereby  the  whole  exte¬ 
rior  habit  is  difcoloured.  Dr  Maclurg  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  bile  returns  into  the  circulation  in  this  difor- 
der  by  the  courfe  of  the  lymphatics.  See  Medicine 
Index. 

JAWS.  See  Maxilla. 

Locked  JAW ,  is  a  fpafmodic  contra&ion  of  the  lower 
jaw,  commonly  produced  by  fome  external  injury 
affe£ting  the  tendons  or  ligaments.  See  Medicine 
Jndex . 

JAY,  fee  Corvus,  Ornithology  Index . 

Jay,  Guy  Michael  /<?,  a  French  gentleman,  who 
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which  near  (Rftinguiflied  hlmfelf  by  caufiog  a  polyglot  bible  to  be 
printed  at  his  own  ex  pence  in  10  vols  folio  :  but  he 
ruined  himfelf  by  that  impreflion,  firft  becaufe  he  ^ 
would  not  fuffer  it  to  appear  under  the  name  of  Cardi¬ 
nal  Richelieu,  who,  after  the  example  of  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes,  was  ambitious  of  eternizing  his  name  by  this 
means  ;  and  next,  becaufe  he  made  it  too  dear  for  the 
Englifh  market;  on  which  Dr  Walton  undertook  his 
polyglot  bible,  which,  being  more  commodious,  redu¬ 
ced  the  price  of  M.  le  Jay’s.  After  the  death  of  his 
wife,  M.  le  Jay  took  orders,  was  made  dean  of  Veze- 
lay  in  the  Nivernois,  and  Louis  XIV.  gave  him  the 
poft  of  counfellor  of  ftate. 

JAZER,  of  Jaser,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  LevL- 
tical  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Amorrhites  beyond 
Jordan,  10  miles  to  the  weft,  or  rather  fouth-weft,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  15  miles  from  Efebon,  and  therefore 
fituated  between  Philadelphia  and  Heftibon,  on  the 
eaft  border  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Jazoretn  of  Jofephus.  I11  Jeremiah  xlviii.  mention  is 
made  of  the  fea  of  Jazer,  that  is,  a  lake  ;  taken  either 
for  an  effufion  or  overflowing  of  the  Arnon,  a  lake 
through  which  it  paffes,  or  from  which  it  takes  its  rife. 

IBERIA,  Spain  fo  called  by  the  ancients,  from 
the  river  Iberus.  Iheres  the  people,  from  the  nomw 
native  Iber .  See  Hispania. 

Iberia  was  alfo  the  name  of  an  inland  country  of 
Afia,  having  Colchis  to  the  weft,  with  a  part  of  Pon- 
tus;  to  the  north  Mount  Caucafus  ;  on  the  eaft  Alba* 
nia  ;  and  on  the  fouth  Armenia  Magna  :  Now  the 
weftern  part  of  Georgia  (See  Georgia).  Iberia,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jofephus,  was  firft  peopled  by  Tubal,  the 
brother  of  Gomer  and  Magog.  His  opinion  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Sepluagint;  for  Mefhech  and  Tubal  are 
by  thefe  interpreters  rendered  Mofchi  and  Iberians . 
We  know  little  of  the  hiftory  of  the  country  till  the 
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reign  of  Mitliridates,  when  their  king,  named  Artocis ,  4 
Tiding  with  that  prince  againft  Lucullus,  and  after¬ 
wards  againft  Pompey,  was  defeated  by  the  latter  with 
great  daughter;  but  afterwaids  obtained  a  peace,  up¬ 
on  delivering  up  his  fons  as  hoftages.  Little  notice  is  ^ 
taken  of  the  fucceeding  kings  by  the  ancient  hiftorL 
ans.  They  were  probably  tributary  to  the  Romans  ^ 
till  that  empire  was  overturned,  when  this,  with  the 
other  countries  in  Afia  bordering  on  it,  fell  fucceflive* 
ly  under  the  power  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks. 

IBERIS,  Sciatica  Cresses,  or  Candy-tuft ,  a  genus  • 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs,  and  in  . 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  order,  Silt* 
quofee .  See  Botany  Index . 

IBEX,  a  fpecies  of  goat.  See  Capra,  Mammadia  1 
Index . 

IBIS.  See  Tantalus,  Ornithology  Index , 

IBYCUS,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  of  whofe  works 
there  are  only  a  few  fragments  remaining,  flourifhed 
550  B.  C.  It  is  faid,  that  he  was  affaflinated  by 
robbers ;  and  that,  when  dying,  he  called  upon  fome  • 
cranes  he  faw  flying  to  bear  witnefs.  Some  time  after, 
one  of  the  murderers  feeing  fome  cranes,  faid  tp  his  > 
companions,  “  There  are  the  witneffes  of  Ibycus’s 
death;”  which  being  reported  to  the  magiftrates,  the 
afTaflins  were  put  to  the  torture,  and  having  confeffed 
the  fa6I,  were  hanged.  Thence  arofe  the  proverb  > 
Jbyci  Grtteso 

ICE;., 
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ICE,  ii\  PfyJioiogyy  a  folid,  tran {parent,  and  brittle 
body,  formed  of  fome  fluid,  particularly  water,  by 
means  of  cold. 

The  younger  Lemery  obferves,  that  ice  is  only  a  re- 
eflablifliment  of  the  parts  of  water  in  their  natural 
flate  ;  that  the  mere  abfence  of  fire  is  fufficient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this*re-eftabli(hment  ;  and  that  the  fluidity 
of  water  is  a  real  full  on,  like  that  of  metals  expofed  to 
the  lire  ;  differing  only  in  this,  that  a  greater  quanti¬ 
ty  of  fire  is  neceffary  to  the  one  than  the  other.  Gal- 
lileo  was  the  firfl  that  obferved  ice  to  be  lighter  than 
the  water  which  compofed  it :  and  hence  it  happens, 
that  ice  floats  upon  water,  its  fpecific  gravity  being  to 
that  of  water  as  eight  to  nine.  This  rarefaction  of  ice 
feems  to  be  owing  to  the  air-bubbles  produced  in  wa¬ 
ter  by  freezing  ;  and  which,  being  confiderably  large 
in  proportion  to  the  water  frozen,  render  the  body  fo 
much  fpecifically  lighter  :  thefe  air-bubbles,  during 
their  produ&ion,  acquire  a  great  expanfive  power,  fo  as 
to  burft  the  containing  veffels,  though  ever  fo  ftrong. 

M.  Mairan,  in  a  differtation  on  ice,  attributes  the 
increafe  of  its  bulk  chiefly  to  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  parts  of  the  water  from  which  it  is  formed  ;  the 
icy  fkin  on  the  water  being  compofed  of  filaments, 
which,  according  to  him,  are  found  to  be  conftantly 
and  regularly  joined  at  an  angle  of  6o°  ;  and  which, 
by  this  angular  difpofition,  occupy  a  greater  volume 
than  if  they  were  parallel.  He  found  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  volume  of  water  by  freezing,  in  different 
trials,  a  14th,  an  18th,  a  19th  ;  and  when  the  water 
Was  previoufly  purged  of  air,  only  a  22d  part  :  that 
ice,  even  after  its  formation,  continues  to  expand  by 
cold  ;  for,  after  water  had  been  frozen  to  fome  thick- 
nefs,  the  fluid  part  being  let  out  by  a  hole  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  veffel,  a  continuance  of  the  cold  made  the 
Ice  convex  •,  and  a  piece  of  ice,  which  was  at  firfl;  only 
a  14th  part  fpecifically  lighter  than  water,  on  being 
expofed  fome  days  to  the  froft,  became  a  12th  part 
lighter.  To  this  caufe  he  attributes  the  burfting  of  ice 
on  ponds. 

Wax,  refins,  and  animal  fats,  made  fluid  by  fire,  in- 
ftead  of  expanding  like  watery  liquors,  (brink  in  their 
return  to  folidity  :  for  folid  pieces  of  the  fame  bodies 
link  to  the  bottom  of  their  refpe&ive  fluids  ;  a  proof 
that  thefe  bodies  are  more  denfe  in  their  folid  than  in 
their  fluid  (late.  The  oils  which  congeal  by  cold,  as 
olive  oil,  and  the  effential  oil  of  anifeeds,  appear  alfo  to 
fhrink  in  their  congelation.  Hence,  the  different  djf- 
pofitions  of  different  kinds  of  trees  to  be  burft  by,  or 
to  refill,  ftrong  frofts,  are  by  fome  attributed  to  the 
juices  with  which  the  tree  abounds  ;  being  in  the  one 
cafe  watery,  and  in  the  other  refinous  or  oily. 

Though  it  has  been  generally  fuppofed  that  the  na¬ 
tural  cryftals  of  ice  are  ftars  of  fix  rays,  forming  angles 
of  6o°  with  each  other,  yet  this  cryftallization  of  Ma¬ 
ter,  as  it  may  properly  be  called,' feems  to  be  as  much 
affe&ed  by  circumftances  as  that  of  falls.  Hence  we 
find  a  confiderable  difference  in  the  accounts  of  thofe 
who  have  undertaken  to  defcribe  thefe  cryftals.  M. 
Mairan  informs  us,  that  they  are  ftars  with  fix  radii  ; 
and  his  opinion  is  confirmed  by  obferving  the  figure  of 
froft  on  glafs.  M.  Rome  de  L’lfle  determines  the  form 
of  the  folid  cryftal  to  be  an  equilateral  o&aedron.  M. 
Haffenfratz  found  it  to  be  a  prifmatic  hexaedron  ;  but 


M.  d’Antic  found  a  method  of  reconciling  thefe  feeiii- 
ingly  oppofite  opinions.  In  a  violent  hail-ftorm,  where 
the  hailftones  were  very  large,  he  found  they  had  (harp 
wedge-like  angles  of  more  than  half  an  inch ;  and  in 
thefe  he  fuppofed  it  impoftible  to  fee  two  pyramidal 
tetraedra  joined  laterally,  and  not  to  conclude  that 
each  grain  was  compofed  of  odlaedrons  converging  to  a 
centre.  Some  had  a  cavity  in  the  middle ;  and  he  faw 
the  oppofite  extremities  of  two  oppofite  pyramids,  which 
conftitute  the  odlaedron  ;  he  likewife  faw  the  o£laedron 
entire  united  in  the  middle  ;  all  of  them  were  there¬ 
fore  fimilar  to  the  cryftals  formed  upon  a  thread  im- 
merfed  in  a  faline  folution.  On  thefe. principles  M. 
d’Antic  conftnnfted  an  artificial  o£laedron  refembling 
one  of  the  largeft  hailftones;  and  found  that  the  angle 
at  the  fummit  of  the  pyramid  was  450,  but  that  of  the 
jun&ion  of  the  two  pyramids  1450.  It  is  not,  however, 
eafy  to  procure  regular  cryftals  in  hailftones  where  the 
operation  is  conducted  with  fueh  rapidity  :  in  fnow  and 
hoar-froft,  where  the  cryftallization  goes  on  more  (low¬ 
ly,  our  author  is  of  opinion  that  he  fees  the  rudiments 
of  o&aedra. 

Ice  forms  generally  on  the  furface  of  the  water  :  but 
this  too,  like  the  cryftallization,  may  be  Varied  by  an 
alteration  in  the  circumftances.  In  Germany,  particu¬ 
larly  the  northern  parts  of  that  country,  it  has  been  ob¬ 
ferved  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  ice.  1.  That  which 
forms  on  the  furface.  2.  Another  kind  formed  in  the 
middle  of  the  water,  refembling  nuclei  or  fmall  hail. 
3.  The  ground  ice  which  is  produced  at  the  bottom, 
efpecially  where  there  is  any  fibrous  fubftance  to  which 
it  may  adhere.  This  is  full  of  cells  like  a  wafp’s  neft, 
but  lefs  regular  ;  and  performs  many  ftrange  effe&s  in 
bringing  up  very  heavy  bodies  from  the  bottom,  by 
means  of  its  inferiority  in  fpecific  gravity  to  the  water 
in  which  it  is  formed.  The  ice  which  forms  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  water  rifes  to  the  top,  and  there  unites  into 
large  maffes  ;  but  the  formation  both  of  this  and  the 
ground  ice  takes  place  only  in  violent  and  fudden  colds, 
where  the  water  is  (hallow,  and  the  furface  difturbed 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  congelation  cannot  take 
place.  The  ground  ice  is  very  definitive  to  dykes 
and  other  aquatic  works.  In  the  more  temperate  Eu¬ 
ropean  climates  thefe  kinds  of  ice  are  not  met  with. 

In  many  countries  the  warmth  of  the  climate  ren¬ 
ders  ice  not  only  a  defirable,  but  even  a  neceffary 
article  ;  fo  that  it  becomes  an  objedl  of  fome  confe- 
quence  to  fall  upon  a  ready  and  cheap  method  of  pro¬ 
curing  it.  We  (hall  here  take  notice  of  fome  attempts 
made  by  Mr  Cavallo  to  difcover  a  method  of  produ¬ 
cing  a  fufficient  degree  of  cold  for  this  purpofe  by  the 
evaporation  of  volatile  liquors.  He  found,  however, 
in  the  courfe  of  thefe  experiments,  that  ether  was  in¬ 
comparably  fuperior  to  any  other  fluid  in  the  degree 
of  cold  it  produced.  The  price  of  the  liquor  natu¬ 
rally  induced  him  to  fall  upon  a  method  of  uflng  it 
with  as  little  wafte  as  poffible.  The  thermometer  he 
made  ufe  of  had  the  ball  quite  detached  from  the  ivory 
piece  on  which  the  fcale  was  engraved.  The  various 
fluids  were  then  thrown  upon  the  ball  through  the  ca¬ 
pillary  aperture  of  a  fmall  glafs  veffel  fliaped  like  a 
funnel ;  and  care  was  taken  to  throw  them  upon  it  fo 
flowly,  that  a  drop  might  now  and  then  fall  from  the 
under  part,  excepting  when  thofe  fluids  were  ufed, 
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which  evaporate  very  flowly  ;  in  which  cafe  it  was 
fufficient  barely  to  keep  the  ball  moifl,  without  any 
drop  falling  from  it.  During  the  experiment,  the 
thermometer  was  kept  very  gently  turning  round  its 
axis,  that  the  fluid  made  ufe  of  might  fall  upon  every 
part  of  its  ball.  He  found  this  method  preferable  to 
that  of  dipping  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  into  the 
fluid  and  taking  it  out  again  immediately,  or  even  of 
anointing  it  conftantly  with  a  feather.  .  The  evapora¬ 
tion,  and  confequently  the  cold,  produced  by  it,  may 
be  increafed  by  blowing  on  the  thermometer  with  a 
pair  of  bellows  \  though  this  was  not  ufed  in  the  ex¬ 
periments  now  to  be  related,  on  account  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  its  being  performed  by  one  perfon,  and  like- 
wife  becaufe  it  occafions  much  uncertainty  in  the  re- 
fults. 

The  room  in  which  the  experiments  were  made  was 
heated  to  64°  of  Fahrenheit  \  and  with  water  it  was 
reduced  to  56°,  viz.  8°  below  that  of  the  room  or  of 
the  water  employed.  The  effeCl  took  place  in  about 
two  minutes  \  but  though  the  operation  was  continued 
for  a  longer  time,  it  did  not  fink  lower.  With  fpirit 
of  wine  it  funk  to  48°.  The  cold  was  greater  with 
highly  rectified  fpirit  than  with  the  weaker  fort ;  but 
the  difference  is  lefs  than  would  be  expelled  by  one 
who  had  never  fecn  the  experiment  made.  The  pure 
fpirit  produces  its  effeCl  much  more  quickly.  On 
tiling  various  other  fluids  which  were  either  compound¬ 
ed  of  water  and  fpirituous  liquors,  or  pure  effences,  he 
found  that  the/cold  produced  by  their  evaporation  was 
generally  fome  intermediate  degree  between  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  water  and  the  fpirit  of  wine.  Oil  of  turpen¬ 
tine  funk  the  mercury  three  degrees  $  but  olive  oil  and 
others,  which  evaporate  very  flowly,  or  not  at  all,  did 
not  fenfibly  affeCl  the  thermometer. 

To  obferve  how  much  the  evaporation  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  confequently  the  cold  produced  by  it,  would 
be  increafed  by  eleCtricity,  he  put  the  tube  containing 
it  into  an  infulating  handle,  and  conne&ed  it  with  the 
conduClor  of  an  electrical  machine,  which  was  kept  in 
aClion  during  the  time  of  making  the  experiment  *,  by 
which  means  one  degree  of  cold  feemed  to  be  gained, 
as  the  mercury  now  funk  to  470  inflead  of  48°,  at 
which  it  had  flood  formerly.  On  trying  the  three 
mineral  acids,  he  found  that  they  heated  the  thermo¬ 
meter  inflead  of  cooling  it  5  which  effeCt  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  the  heat  they  themfelves  acquired  by  uniting 
with  the  inoifture  of  the  atmofphere.  The  vitriolic 
acid,  which  was  very  flrong  and  tranfparent,  raifed 
the  mercury  to  102°,  the  fmoking  nitrous  acid  to  72 °, 
and  the  marine  to  66°. 

The  apparatus  for  ufing  the  lead  poffible  quantity 
^ et^er  ^or  /reez^ng  water  confifts  in  a  glafs  tube 
*  (%•  1  •)  terminating  in  a  capillary  aperture,  which  is 

to  be  fixed  upon  the  bottle  containing  the  ether. 
Round  the  lower*  part  of  the  neck  at  A  fome  thread 
is  wound,  in  order  to  let  it  fit  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 
When  the  experiment  is  to  be  made,  the  ftopper  of  the 
bottle  containing  the  ether  is  to  be  removed,  and  the 
tube  juft  mentioned  put  in  its  room.  The  thread 
round  the  tube  ought  alfo  to  be  previoufly  moiftened 
with  water  or  fpittle  before  it  is  put  into  the  neck  of 
the  bottle,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  prevent  the 
efcape  of  the  ether  betwixt  the  neck  of  the  phial  and 
tube.  Hold  then  the  bottle  by  its  bottom  FG  (fig.  2.^ 
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and  keeping  it  inclined  as  in  the  figure,  the  fmall 
flream  of  ether  iffuing  out  of  the  aperture  D  of  the 
tube  DE,  is  direCled  upon  the  ball  of  the  thermome¬ 
ter,  or  upon  a  tube  containing  water  or  other  liquor 
that  is  required  to  be  congealed.  As  ether  is  very  vo¬ 
latile,  and  has  the  remarkable  property  of  increafing 
the  bulk  of  air,  there  is  no  aperture  requifite  to  al¬ 
low  the  air  to  enter  the  bottle  while  the  liquid  flows 
out.  The  heat  of  the  hand  is  more  than  fufficient  to 
force  out  the  ether  in  a  continued  flream  at  the  aper¬ 
ture  D. 

In  this  manner,  throwing  the  flream  of  ether  upon 
the  ball  of  a  thermometer  in  fuch  a  quantity  that  a 
drop  might  now*  and  then,  every  ten  feconds  for  in- 
flance,  fall  from  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  Mr  Ca- 
vallo  brought  the  mercury  down  to  30,  or  290  below 
the  freezing  point,  when  the  atmofphere  was  fomewhat 
hotter  than  temperate.  When  the  ether  is  very  good, 
i.  e.  capable  of  diffolving  elaflic  gum,  and  has  a  fmall 
bulb,  not  above  20  drops  of  it  are  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  effeCl,  and  about  two  minutes  of  time  5  but 
the  common  fort  muft  be  ufed  in  greater  quantity,  and 
for  a  longer  time  ;  though  at  laft  the  thermometer  is 
brought  down  by  this  very  nearly  as  low  as  by  the 
befl  fort. 

To  freeze  water  by  the  evaporation  of  etherj  Mr 
Cavallo  takes  a  thin  glafs  tube  about  four  inches  long^ 
and  one-fifth  of  an  inch  diameter,  hermetically  fealed 
at  one  end,  with  a  little  water  in  it,  fo  as  to  take  up 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  cavity,  as  is  ffiewn  at  CB  in 
fig.  3.  Into  this  tube  a  (lender  wire  H  is  alfo  intro- 
duced,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  twifled  into  a 
fpiral,  and  ferves  to  draw  up  the  bit  of  ice  when  form¬ 
ed.  He  then  holds  the  glafs  tube  by  its  upper  part 
A  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  keeps  it  conti¬ 
nually  and  gently  turning  round  its  axis,  firft  one  way 
and  then  the  other  :  whilft  with  the  right  hand  he 
holds  the  phial  containing  the  ether  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  direCt  the  flream  on  the  outfide  of  the  tube, 
and  a  little  above  the  furface  of  the  water  contained  in 
it.  The  capillary  aperture  D  fliould  be  kept  almoft 
in  contaCl  with  the  furface  of  the  tube  containing  the 
water  \  and  by  continuing  the  operation  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  the  water  will  be  frozen  as  it  were  in 
an  inftant ;  and  the  opacity  will  afeend  to  C  in  lefs 
than  half  a  fecond  of  time,  which  makes  a  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance.  This  congelation,  however,  is  only  fuper- 
ficial  :  and  in  order  to  congeal  the  whole  quantity  of 
water,  the  operation  muft  be  continued  a  minute  or 
two  longer  •,  after  which  the  wire  H  will  be  found 
kept  very  tight  by  the  ice.  The  hand  muft  then  be 
applied  to  the  outfide  of  the  tube,  in  order  to  foften 
the  furface  of  the  ice  $  which  would  otherwife  adhere 
very  firmly  to  the  glafs  ;  but  when  this  is  done,  the 
wire  Ii  eafily  brings  it  out. 

Sometimes  our  author  was  accuftomed  to  put  into 
the  tube  a  fmall  thermometer  inflead  of  the  wire  H  *7 
and  thus  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  a  very 
curious  phenomenon  unnoticed  by  others,  viz.  that  in 
the  winter  time  water  requires  a  (mailer  degree  of  cold 
to  congeal  it  than  in  the  fummer.  I11  the  winter,  for 
inftance,  the  water  in  the  tube  AB  will  freeze  when 
the  thermometer  (lands  about  30%  but  in  the  fummer, 
or  even  when  the  thermometer  (lands  at  6o°,  the  quick- 
filver  muft  be  brought  down  10,  15,  or  even  more  dc- 
G  grees 
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grces  below  the  freezing  point  before  any  congelation 
can  take  place.  In  the  fummer  time,  therefore,  a 
greater  quantity  of  ether,  and  more  time,  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  congeal  any  given  quantity  of  water  than  in 
winter.  When  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  has 
been  about  40°,  our  author  has  been  able  to  congeal  a 
quantity  of  water  with  an  equal  quantity  of  good  ether  ; 
but  in  fummer,  two  or  three  times  the  quantity  are  re¬ 
quired  to  perform  the  effect.  u  There  feems  (fays  he) 
to  be  fomething  in  the  air,  which,  be  Tides  heat,  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  freezing  of  water,  and  perhaps  of  all 
fluids  ;  though  I  cannot  fay  from  my  own  experience 
whether  the  above-mentioned  difference  between  the 
freezing  in  winter  and  fummer  takes  place  with  other 
fluids,  as  milk,  oils,  wines,”  &c. 

The  proportion  of  ether  requifite  to  congeal  water 
feems  to  vary  with  the  quantity  of  the  latter  ;  that 
is,  a  large  quantity  of  water  feems  to  require  a  pro- 
portionably  lefs  quantity  of  ether  to  freeze  it  than  a 
Smaller  one.  “  In  the  beginning  of  the  fpring  (fays 
Mr  Cavallo),  I  froze  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  water 
with  about  half  an  ounce  of  ether  :  the  apparatus  be- 
ing  larger,  though  fimilar  to  that  deferibed  above. 
Now  as  the  price  of  ether,  fufiiciently  good  for  the 
purpofe,  is  generally  about  i8d.  or  2s.  per  ounce,  it  is 
plain,  that  with  an  expence  under  two  {hillings,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ice,  or  ice-cream,  may  be  made 
^in  every  climate,  and  at  any  time,  which  may  afford 
great  fatisfaflion  to  thofe  perfons,  who,  living  in  thole 
places  where  no  natural  ice  is  to  be  had,  never  faw  or 
tailed  any  fuch  delicious  refrefhment.  When  a  fmall 
piece  of  ice,  for  indance,  of  about  ten  grains  weight, 
is  required,  the  neceffary  apparatus  is  very  fmall,  and 
the  expence  not  worth  mentioning.  I  have  a  fmall 
box  four  inches  and  a  half  long,  two  inches  broad,  and 
one  and  a  half  deep,  containing  all  the  apparatus  ne¬ 
ceffary  for  this  purpofe  ;  viz.  a  bottle  capable  of  con¬ 
taining  about  one  ounce  of  ether  ;  two  pointed  tubes, 
in  cafe  one  fhould  break  ;  a  tube  in  which  the  water 
is  to  be  frozen,  and  a  wire.  With  the  quantity  of 
ether  contained  in  this  fmall  and  very  portable  appa¬ 
ratus,  the  experiment  may  be  repeated  about  ten  times. 
A  perfon  who  wifhes  to  perform  fuch  experiments  in 
hot  climates,  and  in  places  where  ice  is  not  eafily  pro¬ 
cured,  requires  only  a  larger  bottle  of  ether  befides 
the  whole  apparatus  deferibed  above.”  Eleflricity  in- 
creafes  the  cold  produced  by  means  of  evaporating 
ether  but  very  little,  though  the  effect  is  perceptible. 
Having  thrown  the  ele£triiied  and  alfo  the  uneleclri- 
bed  ffream  of  ether  upon  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer, 
the  mercury  was  brought  down  two  degrees  lower  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter  cafe. 

Our  author  obferves,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  may 
be  inclined  to  repeat  this  experiment,  that  a  cork 
confined  this  volatile  fluid  much  better  than  a  glafs 
Hopple,  which  it  is  almod  impodible  to  grind  with  fuch 
exadlnefs  as  to  prevent  entirely  the  evaporation  of  the 
ether.  When  a  dopple,  made  very  nicely  out  of  an 
uniform  and  clofe  piece  of  cork,  which  goes  rather 
tight,  is  put  upon  a  bottle  of  ether,  the  fmell  of  that 
fluid  cannot  be  perceived  through  it  ;  but  he  never  faw 
a  glafs  dopple  which  could  produce  that  effedl.  In 
this  manner,  ether,  fpirit  of  wine,  or  any  other  vola¬ 
tile  fluid,  may  be  preferved,  which  does  not  corrode 
cork  by  its  fumes,.  When  the  dopple,  however,  is  very 


often  taken  out,  it  becomes  loofe,  as  it  will  alfo  be  by 
long  keeping  :  in  either  of  which  cafes  it  mud  be 
changed. 

Blink  of  the  ICE ,  is  a  name  given  by  the  pilots 
to  a  bright  appearance  near  the  horizon,  occafion- 
ed  by  the  ice,  and  obferved  before  the  ice  itfelf  is 
feen. 

JcE-Boats ,  boats  fo  conftrufled  as  to  fail  upon  ice, 
and  which  are  very  common  in  Holland,  particular¬ 
ly  upon  the  river  Maefe  and  the  lake  Y.  See  Plate 
CCLXXVIII.  They  go  with  incredible  fwiftnefs, 
fometimes  fo  quick  as  to  affe£t  the  breath,  and  are 
found  very  ufeiul  in  conveying  goods  and  paffengers^ 
over  lakes  and  great  rivers  in  that  country.  Boats  of 
different  dzes  are  placed  in  a  tranfverfe  form  upon  a 
2~  or  3  inch  deal  board  ;  at  the  extremity  of  each  end 
are  fixed  irons,  which  turn  up  in  the  form  of  fkaits  ; 
upon  this  plank  the  boat  reds,  and  the  two  ends  ferve 
as  out-riggers  to  prevent  overfetting  ;  whence  ropes 
are  fadened  that  lead  to  the  head  of  the  mad  in  the 
nature  of  fhrouds,  and  others  paffed  through  a  block 
acrofs  the  bowfprit  :  the  rudder  is  made  fomewhat  like 
a  hatchet  with  the  head  placed  downwards,  W'hich  being 
prefied  down,  cuts  the  ice,  and  ferves  all  the  purpofe^ 
of  a  rudder  in  the  water,  by  enabling  the  helmfman  to. 
deer,  tack,  &c. 

Method  of  making  ICE-CREAM.  Take  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  cream,  and,  when  it  is  to  be  mixed  with 
rafpberry,  or  currant,  or  pine,  a  quarter  part  as  much 
of  the  juice  or  jam,  as  of  the  cream  :  after  beating  and 
draining  the  mixture  through  a  cloth,  put  it  with  a 
little  juice  of  lemon  into  the  mould,  which  is  a  pewter 
veffel,  and  varying  in  fize  and  fhape  at  pleafure  ;  cover 
the  mould,  and  place  it  in  a  pail  about  two-thirds  full  of 
ice,  into  which  two  handfuls  of  fait  have  been  thrown  ; 
turn  the  mould  by  the  hand-hold  with  a  quick  motion 
to  and  fro,  in  the  manner  ufed  for  milling  chocolate,  for 
eight  or  ten  minutes  ;  then  let  it  red  as  long,  and  turn 
it  again  for  the  fame  time;  and  having  left  it  to  dand 
half  an  hour,  it  is  fit  to  be  turned  out  of  the  mould  and 
to  be  fent  to  table.  Lemon  juice  and  fugar,  and 
the  juices  of  various  kinds  of  fruits,  are  frozen  with¬ 
out  cream  ;  and  when  cream  is  ufed,  it  fhould  be  well 
mixed. 

ICE-Hills ,  a  fort  of  dru&ure  or  contrivance  common 
upon  the  river  Neva  at  Peterfburg,  and  which  afford 
a  perpetual  fund  of  amufement  to  the  populace.  They 
are  condru&ed  in  the  following  manner.  A  fcaffolding 
is  raifed  upon  the  river  about  30  feet  in  height,  with  a 
landing  place  on  the  top,  the  afeent  to  which  is  by  a 
ladder.  From  this  fummit  a  doping  plane  of  boards? 
about  four  yards  broad  and  30  long,  deicends  to 
the  fiiperficies  of  the  river ;  it  is  fupported  by  drong 
poles  gradually  decreafing  in  height,  and  its  Tides  are 
defended  by  a  parapet  of  planks.  Upon  thefe  boards  are 
laid  fquare  mafi.es  of  ice  about  four  inches  thick,  which, 
being  fird  fmoothed  with  the  axe  and  laid  clofe  to  each 
other,  are  then  fprinkled  with  water  :  by  thefe  means 
they  coalefee,  and,  adhering  to  the  boards,  immediate¬ 
ly  form  an  inclined  plane  of  pure  ice.  From  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  plane  the  fnow  is  cleared  away  for  the  length 
of  200  yards,  and  the  breadth  of  four,  upon  the  level 
bed  of  the  river  ;  and  the  fides  of  this  courfe,  as  wTell 
as  the  fides  and  top  of  the  fcaffolding,  are  ornamented 
with  firs  and  pines,  Each  perfon,  being  provided  with 
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a  fledge,  mounts  the  ladder  ;  and  having  attained  the 
fummit*  lie  feats  nimfelf  upon  his  fledge  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  inclined  plane,  down  which  he  fuffers 
it  to  glide  with  eonfiderable  rapidity,  poifing  it  as  he 
goes  down  ;  when  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  de- 
fcent  carries  it  above  loo  yards  upon  the  level  ice  of 
the  river.  At  the  end  of  this  courfe,  there  is  ufually 
a  firailar  iee-hill,  nearly  parallel  to  the  former,  which 
begins  where  the  other  ends  ;  fo  that  the  perfon  imme¬ 
diately  mounts  again,  and  in  the  fame  manner  glides 
down  the  other  inclined  plane  of  ice.  This  diverfion 
he  repeats  as  often  as  he  pleafes.  The  boys  alfo  are 
continually  employed  in  ikaiting  down  thefe  hills  : 
they  glide  chiefly  upon  one  fkait,  as  they  are  able 
to  poife  themfelves  better  upon  one  leg  than  upon 
two.  Thefe  ioe-hills  exhibit  a  pleating  appearance  up¬ 
on  the  river,  as  well  from  the  trees  with  which  they 
are  ornamented,  as  from  the  moving  obje£!s  which  at 
particular  times  of  the  day  are  defending  without  in¬ 
terim  flion. 

ICE-Houfe ,  a  repofitory  for  ice  during  the  fummer 
months.  The  afpe6t  of  ice-houfes  (hould  be  towards  the 
eaft  or  fouth-eaft,  for  the  advantage  of  the  morning  fun 
to  expel  the  damp  air,  as  that  is  more  pernicious  than 
warmth  :  for  which  reafon  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  an 
ice  houfe  tend  to  its  difadvantage. 

The  beft  foil  for  an  iee-houfe  to  be  made  in  is  chalk, 
as  it  eonveys  away  the  wafte  water  without  any  artifi¬ 
cial  drain  ;  next  to  that,  loofe  flony  earth  or  gravelly 
foil.  Its  fituation  fhould  be  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  for 
the  advantage  of  entering  the  cell  upon  a  level,  as  in 
the  drawing,  Plate  CCLXXVIII. 

To  eonftruft  an  iee-houfe,  firff  cnoofe  a  proper  place 
at  a  convenient  diftance  from  the  dwelling-houfe,  or 
houfes  it  is  to  ferve  ;  dig  a  cavity  (if  for  one  family,  of 
the  dimenfions  fpeeified  in  the  defign)  of  the  figure  of 
an  inverted  cone,  finking  the  bottom  concave,  to  form 
a  refervoir  for  the  wafte  water  till  it  can  drain  off  5  if 
the  foil  requires  it,  cut  a  drain  to  a  eonfiderable  di- 
itanee,  or  fo  far  as  will  come  out  at  the  fide  of  the  hill, 
or  into  a  well,  to  make  it  communicate  with  the 
fprings,  and  in  that  drain  form  a  (link  or  air-trap,  mark¬ 
ed  /,  by  finking  the  drain  fo  much  low'er  in  that  place 
as  it  is  high,  and  bring  a. partition  from  the  top  an  inch 
or  more  into  the  water,  whieh  will  confequently  be  in 
the  trap  ;  and  will  keep  the  well  air-tight.  Work  up 
a  fufficient  .number  of  brick  piers  to  receive  a  cart¬ 
wheel,  to  be  laid  with  its  convex  fide  upwards  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  ice  ;  lay  hurdles  and  ffraw  upon  the  wheel, 
which  will  let  the  melted  iee  drain  through,  and  ferve 
as  a  floor:  The  fides  and  dome  of  the  eone  are  to  be 
nine  inches  thick — the  fides  to  be  done  in  fteened 
brickwork,  z.  e .  without  mortar,  and  wrought  at  right 
angles  to  the  face  of  the  work  :  the  filling  in  behind 
fhould  be  with  gravel,  loofe  flones,  or  brick-bats,  that 
the  water  whieh  drains  through  the  fides  may  the  more 
-eafily  efcape  into  the  well.  The  doors  of  the  ice- 
Iioufe  (liould  be  made  as  clofe  as  poflible,  and  bundles 
01  ffraw  placed  always  before  the  inner  door  to  keep 
out  the  air. 

Defcription  of  the  parts, referred  to  by  the  letters.— 
m  I  he  line  firff  dug  out.  b  The  brick  circumference 
of  the  cell,  c  The  diminution  of  the  cell  downwards. 
n  The  leffer  diameter  of  the  cell,  e  The  cart  wheel 
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or  joiffs  and  hurdles.  /'The  piers  to  receive  the  wheel  Ice. 
or  floor,  g  The  principal  receptacle  for  ffraw,  h  The  +r 

inner  paffage,  i  the  firff  entrance,  k  the  outer  door, 
paffages  having  a  feparate  door  each.  /  An  air  trap. 
rn  The  well,  n  The  profile  of  the  piers.  0  The  ice 
filled  in.  p  The  height  of  the  cone,  q  The  dome 
worked  in  two  half  brick  arches,  r  The  arched  paf, 
fage.  s  The  door-ways  inferted  in  the  walls,  t  The 
floor  of  the  pafiage.  u  An  aperture  through  which  he 
iee  may  be  put  into  the  eell ;  this  muff  be  covered  next 
the  crown  of  the  dome,  and  then  filled  in  with  tar^h. 
x  The  (loping  door,  again  ft  which  the  ffraw  fhould  be 
laid. 

The  iee  when  to  be  put  in  fhould  be  collected  du* 
ring  the  froft,  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  and  rammed 
down  hard  in  ftrgta  of  not  more  than  a  foot,  in  order 
to  make  it  One  complete  body  ;  the  eare  in  putting  it 
in,  and  well  ramming  it,  tends  much  to  its  preferva* 
tion.  In  a  feafon  when  iee  is  not  to  be  had  in  fufficient 
quantities,  /now  may  be  fubftituted. 

Iee  may  be  preferved  in  a  dry  place  under  ground,  by 
covering  it  well  with  chaff,  ffraw,  or  reeds. 

.Great  ufe  is  made  of  ehaff  in  fome  places  of  Italy  to 
preferve  ice  :  the  iee-houfe  for  this  purpofe  need  only 
be  a  deep  hole  dug  in  the  ground  on  the  fide  of  a  hill, 
from  the  bottom  of  which  they  ean  eafily  carry  out  a 
drain,  to  let  out  the  water  which  is  feparated  at  any 
time  from  the  iee,  that  it  may  not  melt  and  fpoil  the 
reft.  If  the  ground  is  tolerably  dry,  they  do  not  line 
the  fides  with  any  thing,  but  leave  them  naked,  and  on¬ 
ly  make  a  covering  of  thatch  over  the  top  of  the  hole  : 
this  pit  they  fill  either  with  pure  fnow,  orelfe  with  ice 
taken  from  the  pureft  and  el  eare  ft  water  ;  becaufethey 
do  not  ufe  it  as  we  do  in  England,  to  fet  the  bottles 
in,  but  really  mix  it  with  the  wine.  They  firff  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  with  chaff,  and  then  lay  in  the 
ice,  not  letting  it  anywhere  touch  the  fides,  but  ram¬ 
ming  in  a  large  bed  of  chaff  all  the  way  between:  they 
thus  carry  on  the  filling  to  the  top,  and  then  cover 
the  furface  with  chaff ;  arid  in  this  manner  it  will  keep 
as  long  as  they  pleafe.  When  they  take  any  of  it 
out  for  ufe,  they  wrap  the  lump  up  in  chaff,  and  it 
may  then  be  carried  to  any  diftant  place  without  wafte 
or  melting. 

It  appears  from  the  inveftigation  of  Profeffor  Beck¬ 
man,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Inventions,  that  the  ancients 
from  the  earlieft  ages  were  acquainted  with  the  method 
of  preferving  fnowr  for  the  purpofe  of  cooling  liquors  in 
fummer.  “  This  pra&iee,  (he  obferves),  is  mentioned 
by  x  Solomon  *  ;  and  proofs  of  it  are  fo  numerous  in  *  Prowls* 
the  works  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  that  it  isxxv*  *5* 
unneceffary  for  me  to  quote  them,  efpecially  as  theyi 
have  been  colle&ed  by  others.  How  the  repofitories 
for  keeping  it  were  conftrucled,  we  are  not  exprefsly 
told  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  fnow  was  preferved  in 
pits  or  trenches. 

“  When  Alexander  the  Great  befieged  the  city  of 
Petra,  he  eaufed  30  trenches  to  be  dug,  and  filled  with 
fnow,  which  was  covered  with  oak  branches;  and  which 
kept  in  that  manner  for  a  long  time.  Plutarch  fays, 
that  a  covering  of  chaff  and'coarfe  clcth  is  fufficient ; 
and  at  prefen t  a  like  method  is  purfued  in  Portugal. 

Where  the  fnow  has  been  eolle<51ed  in  a  deep  gulf, 
fome  grafs  or  greei)  fads,  covered  with  dung  from,  the 
G  2  fhee^v 
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iheep  pens,  is  thrown  over  it  ;  and  under  thefe  it  is  fo 
well  preferved,  that  the  whole  fummer  through  it  is 
fent  th'e  diftance  of  60  SpanilTi  (nearly  180  Englifh) 
miles  to  Lifbon. 

u  When  the  ancients,  therefore,  wifhed  to  have  cool¬ 
ing  liquors,  they  either  drank  the  melted  fnow,  or  put 
fome  of  it  in  their  wine  ;  or  they  placed  jars  tilled  with 
wine  in  the  fnow,  and  fullered  it  to  cool  there  as  long 
as  they  thought  proper.  That  ice  was  alfo  preferved  for 
the  like  purpofe,  is  probable  from  the  teftimony  of  va¬ 
rious  authors  j  but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  ufed  fo 
much  in  warm  countries  as  in  the  northern.  Even  at 
prelent  fnow  is  employed  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal ; 
but  in  Perfia  ice.  I  have  never  any  where  found  an 
account  of  Grecian  or  Roman  ice-houfes.  By  the  writ¬ 
ers  on  agriculture  they  are  not  mentioned.” 

ICE-Ijhnd ,  a  name  given  by  failors  to  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  ice  colle£ted  into  one  huge  folid  mafs,  and  float¬ 
ing  about  upon  the  feas  near  or  within  the  Polar  circles. 
— Many  of  thefe  fluctuating  iflands  are  met  with  on 
the  coafts  of  Spitzbergen,  Jto  the  great  danger  of  the 
fhipping  employed  in  the  Greenland  filhery.  In  the 
midft  of  thofe  tremendous  maffes  navigators  have  been  ar~ 
refled  and  frozen  to  death.  In  this  manner  the  brave 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  perifhed  with  all  his  crew  in 
1553  1  and  in  the  year  1773,  Lord  Mulgrave,  after  e- 
very  effort  which  the  molt  hniflied  feaman  could  make  to 
accomplifh  the  end  of  his  voyage,  w  as  caught  in  the  ice, 
and  was  near  experiencing  the  fame  unhappy  fate.  See 
the  account  at  large  in  Phipps's  Voyage  to  the  North 
Pole ,  As  there  delcribed,  the  feene,  divefted  of  the 
horror  from  the  eventful  expectation  of  change,  wras 
the  moft  beautiful  and  pi&urefque  : — Two  large  (hips 
becalmed  in  a  vail  bafon,  furrounded  on  all  (ides  by 
iflands  of  various  forms  :  the  weather  clear  :  the  fun 
gilding  the  circumambient  ice,  which  was  low,  fmooth, 
and  even  $  covered  with  fnow,  excepting  where  the 
pools  of  water  on  part  of  the  furface  appeared  cryftal- 
line  with  the  young  ice  :  the  fmall  fpace  of  fea  they 
were  confined  in  perfectly  fmooth.  After  fruitlefs  at¬ 
tempts  to  force  a  way  through  the  fields  of  ice,  their 
limits  were  perpetually  contracted  by  its  doling  ^  till  at 
length  it  befet  each  veffel  till  they  became  immoveably 
fixed.  The  fmooth  extent  of  furface  was  foon  lofi  -y 
the  preffure  of  the  pieces  of  ice,  by  the  violence  of  the 
fwell,  caufed  them  to  pack  :  fragment  rofe  upon  frag¬ 
ment  till  they  were  in  many  places  higher  than  the 
main-yard.  The  movements  of  the  (hips  were  tremen¬ 
dous  and  involuntary,  in  conjunction  with  the  fur- 
rounding  ice,  aduated  by  the  currents.  The  water 
fhoaled  to  14  fathoms.  The  grounding  of  the  ice  or 
of  the  (hips  would  have  been  equally  fatal  :  The  force 
of  the  ice  might  have  crufhed  them  to  atoms,  or  have 
lifted  them  out  of  the  water  and  overfet  them,  or  have 
left  them  fufpended  on  thefummits  of  the  pieces  of  ice 
at  a  tremendous  height,  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the 
winds,  or  to  the  ri(k  of  being  dafhed  to  pieces  by 
the  failure  of  their  frozen  dock.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  cut  a  paffage  through  the  ice  $  after  a  perfeverance 
worthy  of  Britons,  it  proved  fruitlefs.  The  comman¬ 
der,  at  all  times  matter  of  himfelf,  direCted  the  boats 
to  be  made  ready  to  be  hauled  over  the  ice,  till  they 
arrived  at  navigable  water  (a  talk  alone  of  feven  days), 
and  in  them  to  make  their  voyage  to  England.  The 
boats  were  drawn  progreflively  three  whole  days.  At 
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length  a  wind  fprung  up,  the  ice  feparated  fufficiently  Ice, 
to  yield  to  the  preffure  of  the  full-failed  (hips,  which,  I^bergs.  ^ 
after  labouring  againfl  the  refilling  fields  of  ice,  arrived 
on  the  10th  of  Augult  in  the  harbour  of  Smceringberg, 
at  the  weft  end  of  Spitzbergen,  between  it  and  Haek- 
luyt’s  Headland. 

The  forms  affumed  by  the  ice  in  this  chilling  cli¬ 
mate  are  extremely  pleafing  to  even  the  molt  incu¬ 
rious  eye.  The  furface  of  that  which  is  congealed 
from  the  fea  water  (for  we  mult  allow  it  two  origins) 
is  flat  and  even,  hard,  opake,  reiembling  white  fugar, 
and  incapable  of  being  Aid  011,  like  the  Britifh  ice.  The 
greater  pieces,  or  fields,  are  many  leagues  in  length; 
the  leffer  are  the  meadows  of  the  (cals,  on  which  thefe 
animals  at  times  frolic  by  hundreds.  The  motion  of 
the  lefier  pieces  is  as  rapid  as  the  currents  ;  the  greater, 
which  are  fometimes  200  leagues  long,  and  60  or  80 
broad,  move  flow  and  majeflically  \  often  fix  for  a  time, 
immoveable  by  the  power  of  the  ocean,  and  then  pro¬ 
duce  near  the  horizon  that  bright  white  appearance  cal¬ 
led  the  blink.  The  approximation  of  two  great  fields 
produces  a  moft  Angular  phenomenon  :  it  forces  the 
leffer  (if  the  term  can  be  applied  to  pieces  of  feveral 
acres  (quare)  out  of  the  water,  and  adds  them  to  their 
furface  5  a  fecond  and  often  a  third  (ucceeds  $  fo  that 
the  whole  forms  an  aggregate  of  a  tremendous  height. 

Thefe  float  in  the  fea  like  fo  many  rugged  mountains, 
and  are  fometimes  500  or  600  yards  thick  ;  but  the 
far  greater  part  is  concealed  beneath  the  water.  Thefe 
are  continually  increafed  in  height  by  the  freezing  of 
the  fpray  of  the  fea,  or  of  the  melting  of  the  fnow, 
which  falls  on  them.  T hofe  which  remain  in  this  fro¬ 
zen  climate  receive  continual  growth  ;  others  are  gra¬ 
dually  wafted  by  the  northern  winds  into  fouthern  la¬ 
titudes,  and  melt  by  degrees,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  till 
they  wafte  away,  or  difappear  in  the  boundlefs  element. 

The  collifion  of  the  great  fields  of  ice,  in  high  lati¬ 
tudes,  is  often  attended  with  a  noife  that  for  a  time 
takes  away  the  fenfe  of  hearing  any  thing  elfej  and  the 
leffer  with  a  grinding  of  unfpeakable  horror.  The  wa¬ 
ter  which  daffies  againfl  the  mountainous  ice  freezes  in¬ 
to  an  infinite  variety  of  forms  ;  and  gives  the  voyager 
ideal  towns,  ftreets,  churches,  fteeples,  and  evtyy  (haps 
which  imagination  can  frame. 

Ice- Plant,  See  Mesembryanthemum,  Botany 
Index, 

ICEBERGS,  are  large  bodies  of  ice  filling  the  val-  * 
leys  between  the  high  mountains  in  northern  latitudes* 

Among  the  moft  remarkable  are  thofe  of  the  eaft  coaft 
of  Spitzbergen  (fee  Greenland,  N°  10.).  They  are 
feven  in  number,  but  at  confiderable  diflances  from 
each  other  \  each  fills  the  valleys  for  tra£ls  unknown 
in  a  region  totally  inacceflible  in  the  internal  parts. 

The  glaciers*  of  Switzerland  feem  contemptible  to#  gee  Q>aa 
thefe  j  but  prefent  often  afimilar  front  into  fome  lower  tiers. 
valley.  The  laft  exhibits  over  the  fea  a  front  300  feet 
high,  emulating  the  emerald  in  colour }  cataracts  of 
melted  fnow  precipitate  down  various  parts,  and  black 
fpiring  mountains,  ftreaked  with  white,  bound  the 
(ides,  and  rife  crag  above  crag,  as  far  as  eye  can  reach 
in  the  back  ground.  See  Plate  CCLXXV1II.  At  times 
immenfe  fragments  break  off,  and  tumble  into  the  w  ater,' 
with  a  moft  alarming  dalhing.  A  piece  of  this  vivid  # 
green  fubftance  has  fallen,  and  grounded  in  24  fathomst/^2-^ 3 
watcr;  and  fpired  above  the  furface  50  feetf  .  Simi-p,  9 
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lar  icebergs  are  frequent  in  all  the  Arclic  regions;  and 
to  their  lapfes  is  owing  the  folid  mountainous  ice  which 
infefts  thofe  Teas. — Froft  fports  wonderfully  with  thefe 
icebergs,  and  gives  them  majeftic  as  well  as  other  moil 
lingular  forms.  Maffes  have  been  feen  affuming  the 
Hi  ape  of  a  Gothic  church,  with  arched  windows  and 
doors,  and  all  the  rich  drapery  of  that  ftylc,  compofed 
of  what  an  Arabian  tale  would  fcarcely  dare  to  relate, 
of  cryftal  of  the  richeft  fapphirine  blue ;  tables  with 
one  or  more  feet ;  and  often  immenfe  flat-roofed  tem¬ 
ples,  like  thofe  of  Luxor  on  the  Nile,  fupported  by 
round  tranfparent  columns  of  cerulean  hue,  float  by  the 
aftoniflied  fpeclator.  Thefe  icebergs  are  the  creation 
of  ages,  and  receive  annually  additional  height  by  the 
falling  of  fnows  and  of  rain,  which  often  inftantly 
freezes,  and  more  than  repairs  the  lofs  occafioned  by 
the  influence  of  the  melting  fun. 

•  ICELAND,  a  large  ifland  lying  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  between  63  aad  68  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and  between  10  and  26  degrees  of 
weft  longitude  ;  its  greateft  length  being  about  700 
miles,  and  its  breadth  300. 

This  country  lying  partly  within  the  frigid  zone,  and 
being  liable  to  be  furrounded  with  vaft  quantities  of  ice 
which  come  from  the  polar  Teas,  is,  on  account  of  the 
coldnefs  of  its  climate,  very  inhofpitable  ;  but  much 
more  fo  for  other  reafons.  It  is  exceedingly  fubje£t  to 
earthquakes ;  and  fo  full  of  volcanoes,  that  the  little 
part  of  it  which  appears  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man 
feems  almoft  totally  laid  wafle  by  them.  The  beft  ac¬ 
count  that  hath  yet  appeared  of  the  ifland  of  Iceland 
is  in  a  late  publication,  intitled  16  Letters  on  Iceland, 
&.c.  written  by  Uno  Von  Troil,  D.  D.  firft  chaplain 
to  his  Swedifh  majefty.”  This  gentleman  failed  from 
London  on  the  12th  of  July  1772,  in  company  with 
Mr  Banks,  Dr  'Solauder,  and  Dr  James  Lind  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  a  (hip  for  which  iool.  fterling  was  paid  eve¬ 
ry  month.  After  vifiting  the  Weftern  iflands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  they  arrived  on  the  28th  of  Auguft  at  Iceland, 
where  they  call  anchor  at  Beffeftedr  or  Beffaftadr,  ly¬ 
ing  in  about  64°  6'  N.  Lat.  in  the  -weftern  part  of  the 
ifland.  The  country  had  to  them  the  moft  difmal  ap¬ 
pearance  that  can  be  conceived.  “  Imagine  to  your- 
felf  (fays  Dr  Troil)  a  country,  which  from  one  end 
to  the  other  prefents  to  your  view  only  barren  moun¬ 
tains,  whofe  fummits  are  covered  with  eternal  fnow, 
and  between  them  fields  divided  by  vitrified  cliffs,  whofe 
high  and  (harp  points  feem  to  vie  with  each  other  to 
deprive  you  of  the  fight  of  a  little  grafs  which  fcantily 
fprings  up  among  them.  Thefe  fame  dreary  rocks 
likewife  conceal  the  few  fcattered  habitations  of  the 
natives,  and  no  where  a  (ingle  tree  appears  which  might 
afford  fhelter  to  friendfhip  and  innocence.  The  prof- 
pe&  before  us,  though  not  pleafing,  was  uncommon  and 
furprifing.  Whatever  prefented  itfelf  to  our  view  bore 
the  marks  of  devaftation  ;  and  our  eyes,  accuftomed  to 
behold  the  pleafing  coafts  of  England,  now  faw  nothing 
but  the  veftiges  of  the  operation  of  a  fire,  Heaven  knows 
how  ancient.” 

The  climate  of  Iceland,  however,  is  not  unwhole- 
fome,  or  naturally  fubje£I  to  exceflive  colds,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  northerly  fituation.  There  have  been 
inftances  indeed  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  finking 
to  240  below  the,  freezing  point  in  winter,  and  rifing  to 
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Since  the  year  1749,  obfervations  Iceland. 


104°  in  fummer. 
have  been  made  on  the  weather  ;  and  the  refult  of  thefe 
obfervations  hath  been  unfavourable,  as  the  coldnefs  of 
the  climate  is  thought  to  be  on  the  increafe,  and  of 
confequence  the  country  is  in  danger  of  becoming  un¬ 
fit  for  the  habitation  of  the  human  race.  Wood,  which 
formerly  grew  in  great  quantities  all  over  the  ifland, 
cannot  now  be  railed.  Even  the  hardy  firs  of  Norway 
cannot  be  reared  in  this  ifiand.  They  feemed  indeed 
to  thrive  till  they  were  about  two  feet  high  ;  but  then 
their  tops  withered,  and  they  ceafed  to  grow.  This; 
is  owing  chiefly  to  the  ftorms  and  hurricanes  which 
frequently  happen  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and 
which  are  very  unfavourable  to  vegetation  of  every 
kind.  In  1772,  Governor  Thodal  (owed  a  little  bar¬ 
ley,  which  grew  very  brilkly ;  but  a  (liort  time  before 
it  was  to  be  reaped,  a  violent  ftorm  fo  effe&ually  de- 
ftroyed  it,  that  only  a  few  grains  were  found  fcattered 
about.  Bolides  thefe  violent  winds,  this  ifiand  lies  un¬ 
der  another  difadvantage,  ‘owing  to  the  floating  ice  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  with  which  the  coafts  are  often  befet. 
This  ice  comes  on  by  degrees,  always  with  an  eaftevly 
wind,  and  frequently  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  fill  up  all 
the  gulfs  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  and 
even  covers  the  fea  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  it  alfo 
fometimes  drives  to  other  flaores.  It  generally  comes  ia 
January,  and  goes  away  in  March.  Sometimes  it  only 
reaches  the  land  in  April  5  and,  remaining  there  for  a 
long  time,  does  an  incredible  deal  of  mifehief.  It  con- 
fifts  partly  of  mountains  of  ice,  faid  to  be  fometimes  60 
fathoms  in  height ;  and  partly  of  field  ice,  which  is 
neither  fo  thick  nor  fo  much  dreaded.  Sometimes 
thefe  enormous  maffes  are  grounded  in  (hoal-water;  and 
in  thefe  cafes  they  remain  for  many  months,  nay  years, 
undiffolved,  chilling  the  atmofphere  for  a  great  way 
round.  When  many  fuch  bulky  and  lofty  ice-maffes 
are  floating  together,  the  wood  which  is  often  found 
drifting  between  them,  is  fo  much  chafed,  and  preffed 
with  fuch  violence  together,  that  it  fometimes  takes 
fire  :  which  circumftance  has  occafioned  fabulous  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  ice  being  in  flames. 

In  1753  and  1754,  this  ice  occafioned  fuch  a  vio¬ 
lent  cold,  that  horfes  and  flieep  dropped  down  dead  by 
reafon  of  it,  as  well  as  for  want  of  food  ;  horfes  were 
obferved  to  feed  upon  dead  cattle,  and  the  flieep  ate  eff 
eaeh  other’s  wool.  In  1755,  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  of  May,  the  waters  were  frozen  over  in  one 
night  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  and  five  lines.  In 
1756,  on  the  26th  of  June,  fnow  fell  to  the  depth  of 
a  yard,  and  continued  falling  through  the  months  of 
July  and  Auguft.  In  the  year  following  it  froze  very 
hard  towards  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June, 
in  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland,  which  occafioned  a 
great  fcarcity  of  grafs.  Thefe  frofts  are  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  famine,  many  examples  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Icelandic  chronicles.  Befides  thefe  cala¬ 
mities,  a  number  of  bears  annually  arrive  with  the  ice, 
which  commit  great  ravages  among  the  (heep.  The, 
Icelanders  attempt  to  deftroy  thefe  intruders  as  foon  as 
they  get  fight  of  them.  Sometimes  they  affemble  toge¬ 
ther,  and  drive  them  baek  to  the  ice,  with  which  they 
often  float  off  again.  For  want  of  fire-arms,  tbi-y  axe 
obliged  to  ufe  fpears  on  thefe  occafions.  The  govern¬ 
ment  alfo  entourages  the  deftru&ion  of  thefe  animals, 
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t  IceIanJ»  by  paying  a  premium  of  io  dollars  for  every  bear  that 
is  killed,  and  purchafing  the  fkin  of  him  who  killed 
it. 

Notwithstanding  this  difmal  pidlure,  however,  taken 
from  Von  Trail’s  letters,  feme  trails  of  gx<y\\x\&,inJiigk 
cultivation ,  are  mentioned  as  being  covered  by  the 
great  eruption  of  lava  in  1783.  It  is  pofiiblc,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  above  may  have  been  fomewhat  exagge¬ 
rated. 

Thunder  and  lightning  are  feldom  heard  in  Iceland, 
except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes.  Aurora 
Borealis  is  very  frequent  and  ftrong.  It  moil  com¬ 
monly  appears  in  dry  weather  ;  though  there  are  not 
wanting  inftances  of  its  being  feen  before  or  after  rain, 
or  even  during  the  time  of  it.  The  lunar  halo,  which 
prognoflicates  bad  weather,  is  like  wife  very  frequent 
here.  •  as  are  alfo  parhelions,  which  appear  from  one 
t©  nine  in  number  at  a  time.  Thefc  parhelions  are  ob- 
ferved  chiefly  at  the  approach  of  the  Greenland  ice, 
which  an  intenfe  degree  of  froft  has  produced,  and  the 
frozen  vapours  fill  the  air.  Fire-balls,  fometimes  round 
and  fometimes  oval,  are  obferved,  and  a  kind  of  ignis 
fatuus  which  attaches  itfelf  to  men  and  beafts  *,  and  co¬ 
mets  are  alfo  frequently  mentioned  in  their  chronicles, 
d  his  lafl;  circumliance  deferves  the  attention  of  aftrono- 
mers. 

Iceland,  befides  all  the  inconveniences  already  men¬ 
tioned,  has  two  very  terrible  ones-  called  by  the  na- 
tives  fkrida  and  fniofodi :  the  name  of  the  fir  ft  imports 
large  pieces  of  a  mountain  tumbling  dowm  and  deftroy- 
ing  the  lands  and  houfes  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  it  : 
this  happened  in  1554?  when  a  whole  farm  was  ruined, 
and  thirteen  people  buried  alive.  The  other  word  fig- 
nifies  the  effedts  of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fnow,  which 
covers  the  top  of  the  mountains,  rolling  down  in  ira- 
menfe  mafTes,  and  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage  :  of 
this  there  was  an  inftance  in  1699,  during  the  night, 
when  two  farms  were  buried,  with  all  their  inhabitants 
and  cattle.  This  lafl;  accident  Iceland  has  in  common 
with  all  very  mountainous  countries,  particularly  Swit- 
„  zerland. 

Account  of  “  Iceland  abounds  with  hot  and  boiling  fprings,  fome 
the  hot  of  which  fpout  up  into  the  air  to  a  furprifmg  height. 
Iceland0**  ^le  Jets  ^’ean  which  have  been  contrived  with  fo 

from  Von  niuch  art>  and  at  fuch  an  enormous  expence,  cannot  by 
Tr oil's  jLe-r-  any  means  be  compared  with  thefe  wonders  of  nature 
iers*  in  Iceland.  The  water-works  at  Herenhaufen  throw 
up  a  Angle  column  of  water  of  half  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
in  circumference  to  a  height  of  about  70  feet  5  thofe  at 
the  Winterkeftcn  at  Callel  throw  it  up,  but  in  a  much 
'thinner  column,  130  feet  5  and  the  jet  d’eau  at  St 
Cloud,  which  is  thought  the  greateft  of  all  the  French 
water-works,  cads  up  a  thin  column  80  feet  into  the 
air  ,  but  fome  fprings  in  Iceland  pour  forth  columns  of 
water  feveral  feet  in  thieknefs  to  the  height  of  many 
fathoms  ;  and  many  affirm  of  feveral  hundred  feet. 

66  -thefe  fprings  are  unequal  in  their  degrees  of  heat  \ 
but  we  have  obferved  none  under  188  degrees  of  Fah¬ 
renheit's  thermometer  $  in  fome  it  is  192,  193,  212, 
and  in  one  fmall  vein  of  water  213  degrees.  From 
fome  the  water  flows  gently,  and  the  fpring  is  then 
called  laugy  Ci  a  bath  from  other;  it  fpouts  with  a 
great  noife,  and  is  then  cal.h-i.  Huzr,  or  kit;  i  V  is 
very  common  for  fome  of  thefe  fpouling  fprings  to  ciofe 
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up,  and  others  to  appear  in  their  Head.  All  thefe  hot  Iceland, 
waters  have  an  incrufting  quality,  fo  that  we  very  com-  ^ 

monly  find  the  exterior  furface  from  whence  it  burffis 
forth  covered  with  a  kind  of  rind,  which  almoft:  refem- 
bles  chafed  work,  and  which  we  at  fir  ft  took  for  lime, 
but  which  was  afterwards  found  by  Mr  Bergman  to  be 
of  a  filiceous  or  flinty  nature.  In  fome  places  the  wa¬ 
ter  taftes  of  fulphur,  in  others  not ;  but  when  drank  as 
foon  as  it  is  cold,  tafte*  like  common  boiled  water.  The 
inhabitants  ufc  it  at  particular  times  for  dyeing  •  and 
were  they  to  adopt  proper  regulations,  it  might  be  of 
flill  greater  ufe.  Victuals  may  alfo  be  boiled  in  it,  and 
milk  held  over  its  llcam  becomes  fweet  ,  owing,  molt 
probably,  to  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  water,  as  the 
fame  effedl  is  produced  by  boiling  it  a  long  time  over 
the  fire.  They  have  begun  to  make  fait  by  boiling  fea 
water  over  it,  which  when  it  is  refined,  is  very  pure 
and  good.  The  cows  which  diink  this  hot  water  yield 
a  great  deal  of  milk.  Egbert  Olafsen  relates,  that  the 
water  does  not  become  turbid  when  alkali  is  thrown 
into  it,  nor  does  it  change  the  colour  of  fyrup  of  violets. 

Horrebow  afferts,  that  if  you  fill  a  bottle  at  one  of  the 
fpouting  fprings,  the  water  will  boil  over  two  or  three 
times  while  the  fpring  throw's  forth  its  water  5  and  if 
corked  too  foon,  the  bottle  will  burft.  4 

“  Among  the  many  hot  fprings  to  be  met  with  in  A  partial- 
Iceland,  feveral  bear  the  name  of  geyfer :  the  following  lardefcrip- 
is  a  defeription  of  the  mofl;  remarkable  of  that  name,  named  ^ 
and  in  the  whole  ifland.  It  is  about  two  days  journey  Geyfer • 
from  Hecla,  near  a  farm  called  HaukaduL  Here  a 
poet  would  have  an  opportunity  of  painting  whatever 
nature  has  of  beautiful  and  terrible,  united  in  one  pic¬ 
ture,  by  delineating  this  furprifing  phenomenon.  Re¬ 
present  to  yourfelf  a  large  field,  where  you  fee  on  one 
fide,  at  a  great  diflance,  high  mountains  covered  with 
ice,  whofe  Summits  are  generally  wrapped  in  clouds,  fo 
that  their  fharp  and  unequal  points  become  invifible. 

This  lofs,  however,  is  compensated  by  a  certain  wind, 
which  caufes  the  clouds  to  fink,  and  cover  the  mountain 
itfelf,  when  its  fumnut  appears  as  it  were  to  reft  on  the 
clouds.  On  the  other  fide  Hecla  is  feen,  with  its  three 
points  covered  with  ice,  rifing  above  the  clouds,  and, 
nvith  the  fmoke  which  afeends  from  it,  forming  other 
clouds  at  fome  diflance  from  the  real  ones  :  and  on  an¬ 
other  fide  is  a  ridge  of  high  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which 
boiling  water  from  time  to  time  iiTues  forth  ;  and  fur¬ 
ther  on  extends  a  marfh  of  about  three  Englifh  miles 
in  circumference,  where  are  40  or  50  boiling  fprings, 
from  which  a  vapour  afeends  to  a  prodigious  height.— 

In  the  midft:  of  thefe  is  the  greateft  fpring  geyfer,  which 
deferves  a  more  exa&  and  particular  account.  In  tra¬ 
velling  to  the  place,  about  an  Englifh  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  liver ,  from  which  the  ridge  of  rocks  ftill  divi¬ 
ded  us,  wt  heard  a  loud  roaring  noife,  like  the  rufhing 
of  a  torrent  precipitating  itfelf  from  ftunendous  rocks* 

We  afked  our  guide  what  it  meant  ^  he  anfwered,  it 
was  geyfer  roaring  •  and  we  foon  faw  with  our  naked 
eyes  what  before  feemed  almoft  incredible. 

4*  The  depth  of  the  opening  or  pipe  from  which 
the  water  gufhes  cannot  well  be  determined ;  for  fome- 
times  the  v :  ter  funk  down  feveral  fathoms,  and  fome 
feconcj  f  a  fled  before  a  ft  one  which  was  thrown  into 
the  aperU  reached  the  furface  of  the  w’ater.  The 
opening  itielf  was  perfectly  round,  and  19  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter, 
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Iceland,  meter,  and  terminated  in  a  bafon  c$  feet  in  diameter. 

<- — '  Both  the  pipe  and  the  bafon  were  covered  with  a 
rough  ftala&itic  rind,  which  had  been  formed  by  the 
force  of  the  water  :  the  outermoft  border  of  the  bafon 
is  nine  feet  and  an  inch  higher  than  the  pipe  itfelf. 
The  water  here  fpouted  feveral  times  a-day,  but  always 
by  Harts,  and  after  certain  intervals.  The  people  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  told  us,  that  they  rofe 
higher  in  cold  and  bad  weather  than  at  other  times  5 
and  Egbert  Olafsen  and  feveral  others  affirm,  that  it  has 
fpouted  to  the  height  of  60  fathoms.  Moil  probably 
they  guefled  only  by  the  eye,  and  on  that  account  their 
calculation  may  be  a  little  extravagant  5  and  indeed  it 
is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  water  was  ever  thrown  up 
fo  high,  though  probably  it  fometimes  mounts  higher 
than  when  we  obferved  it.  The  method  we  took  to 
obferve  the  height  was  as  follows.  Every  one  in  com¬ 
pany  wrote  down,  at  each  time  that  the  water  fpouted, 
how  high  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  thrown,  and  we  af¬ 
terwards  chofe  the  medium.  The  firH  column  marks 
the  fpoutings  of  the  water,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
followed  one  another*,  the  fecond,  the  time  when  thefe 
eifufions  happened  \  the  third,  the  height  to  which  the 
water  rofe  ;  and  the  laft,  how  long  each  fpouting  of 
water  continued. 


N° 


Time. 


Height. 


Duration, 


1  At  VI  42  m. 

30  feet. 

0  20  feconds. 

2 - 51 

6 

0  20 

3 - vii  i  6 

6 

0  10 

4 - 31 

12 

0  15 

5 - 5r 

60 

0  6 

6— VIII  17 

,  24 

0  30 

7 - 29 

18 

0  40 

8 - 36 

12 

0  40 

The  pipe  was  now  for  the  firfl  time  full  of  water,  which 
ran  flowly  into  the  bafon.. 


48 

24 


10 

00 


“  At  35  minutes  after  twelve  we  heard,  as  it  were, 
three  difeharges  of  a  gun  under  ground,  which  made 
it  fhake  :  the  water  flowed  over  immediately,  but  in- 
flantly  funk  again.  At  eight  minutes  after  two,  the 
water  flowed  over  the  border  of  the  bafon.  At  15  mi¬ 
nutes  after  three,  we  again  heard  feveral  fubterranean 
ttoifes,  though  not  fo  flrong  as  before.  At  43  mi¬ 
nutes  after  four,  the  water  flowed  over  very  flrongly 
during  the  fpacc  of  a  minute.  In  fix  minutes  after, 
we  heard  many  loud  fubterraneous  difeharges,  not  on¬ 
ly  near  the  fpring,  but  alfo  from  the  neighbouring 
ridge  of  rocks,  where  the  water  fpouted.  At  51  mi¬ 
nutes  after  fix,  the  fountain  fpouted  up  to  the  height 
of  92  feet,  and  continued  to  do  fo  for  four  minutes. 
After  this  great  effort,  it  funk  down  very  low  into  the 
pipe,  and  was  entirely  quiet  during  feveral  minutes  \ 
but  foon  began  to  bubble  again  :  it  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  thrown  up  into  the  air,  but  only  to  the  top  of  the 
pipe. 

“  The  force  of  the  vapours  which  throw  up  thefe 
waters  is  excefilve  :  it  not  only  prevents  the  flones 
which  are  thrown  into  the  opening  from  finking,  but 
even  throws  them  up  to  a  very  great  height,  together 
with  the  water.  When  the  bafon  was  full,  we  placed 
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ourfelves  before  the  fun  in  fuch  a  manner  that  we  Iceland, 
could  fee  cur  ffiadows  in  the  water  ;  when  every  one 
obferved  found  the  fliadow  of  his  own  head  (though 
not  round  that  of  the  heads  of  others),  a  circle  of  al- 
moH  the  fame  colours  which  compofe  the  rainbow,  and 
round  this  another  bright  circle.  This  moH  pro¬ 
bably  proceeded  from  the  vapours  exhaling  from  the 
water. 

u  Not  far  from  this  place,  another  fpring  at  the 
foot  of  the  neighbouring  ridge  of  rocks  fpouted  water 
to  the  height  of  one  or  two  yards  each  time.  The 
opening  through  which  this  water  ifiued  was  not  fo 
wide  as  the  other:  we  imagined  it  poffible  to  flop  up 
the  hole  entirely  by  throwing  large  flones  into  it,  and 
even  flattered  ourfelves  that  our  attempts  had  fuc- 
ceeded  :  but,  to  our  aft oniffi merit,  the  water  gufhed 
forth  in  a  very  violent  manner.  We  haftened  to  the 
pipe,  and  found  all  the  flones  thrown  afidc,  and  the 
water  playing  freely  through  its  former  channel.  In 
thefe  large  fprings  the  waters  w'ere  hot  in  the  highefl 
degree,  and  tailed  a  little  of  fulphur  }  but  in  other 
reipedls  it  was  pure  and  clear.  In  the  fmaller 
fprings  of  the  neighbourhood  the  water  was  tainted  : 
in  fome,  it  was  as  muddy  as  that  of  a  clay-pit :  in 
others,  as  white  as  milk  5  and  in  fome  few,  as  red  as 
blood.  e 

“  Iceland  abounds  with  pillars  of  bafaltes,  which  Account  of 
the  lower  fort  of  people  imagine  have  been  piled  upon  the  bafaltio 
each  other  by  the  giants,  who  made  ufe  of  fuptrna-P^ais> 
tural  force  to  effect  it.  They  have  generally  from 
three  to  feven  fidcs  ;  and  are  from  four  to  fix  feet  in 
thicknefs,  and  from  12  to  1 6  yards  in  length,  without 
any  horizontal  divifions.  But  fometimes  they  are  only 
from  fix  inches  to  one  foot  in  height,  and  they  are 
then  very  regular,  infomuch  that  they  are  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  for  windows  and  door-polls.  In  fome 
places  they  only  peep  out  here  and  there  among  the 
lava,  or  more  frequently  among  the  tufa  ;  in  other 
places  they  are  quite  overthrown,  and  pieces  of  broken 
pillars  only  make  their  appearance.  Sometimes  they 
extend  without  interruption  for  two  or  three  miles  in 
length.  In  one  mountain  they  have  a  fingular  appear¬ 
ance  :  on  the  top  the  pillars  lie  horizontally,  in  the 
middle  they  are  Hoping  ;  the  lowefl  are  perfectly  per¬ 
pendicular  j  and  in  fome  parts  they  are  bent  into  a 
femicircular  figure.  The  matter  of  the  Iceland  bafaltes 
feems  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  Staffa  ;  though  in 
fome  it  is  more  porous,  and  inclines  to  a  gray.  Some 
wre  obferved  which  w'ere  of  a  blackifh  gray,  and  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  joints.  Another  time  we  obferved  a 
kind  of  porous  glaffy  Hone,  confequently  a  lava,  which 
was  fo  indiflin&ly  divided,  that  we  were  for  fome  time 
at  a  lofs  to  determine  whether  it  was  bafaltes  or  not, 
though  at  laft  we  all  agreed  that  it  w  as. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  fome  parts  of  the  ifland,  and 
that  beautiful  copper  ore  called  malachites .  Ilorrebow 
fpeaks  of  native  filver.  A  flratum  of  fulphur  is  found 
near  My  vatu  from  nine  inches  to  two  feet  in  thicknefs  *, 
partly  of  a  brown  colour,  and  partly  of  a  deep  orange. 
Immediately  over  the  fulphur  is  a  blue  earth  \  above 
that  a  vitriolic  and  aluminous  one  ;  and  beneath  the 
fulphur  a  rcddifli  bole.  ^ 

At  what  time  the  ifland  of  Iceland  w  as  find  peopled  Hiftory  cf 
is  uncertain.  An  Englifli  colony  indeed  is  faid  to  the  ifland. 
have  been  fettled  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 

century  } 
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Iceland,  century  ;  but  of  this  there  are  not  fufficient  proofs. 
v  There  Is,  however,  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  Englifli 

&nd  Irifti  were  acquainted  with  this  country  under 
another  name,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Norwe¬ 
gians  ;  for  the  celebrated  Bede  gives  a  pretty  accurate 
defcription  of  the  iflancf.  But  of  the  original  inhabi¬ 
tants  we  cannot  pretend  to  fay  any  thing,  as  the  Ice¬ 
land  chronicles  go  no  farther  back  than  the  arrival  of 
the  Norwegians.  What  they  relate  is  to  the  following 
purpofe. 

Naddodr,  a  famous  pirate,  was  driven  on  the  coaft 
of  Iceland  in  861,  and  named  the  country  Snio-land \ 
“  Snow-land,”  on  account  of  the  great  quantities  of 
fnow  with  which  he  perceived  the  mountains  covered. 
He  did  not  remain  there  long  :  but  on  his  return  ex¬ 
tolled  the  country  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  one  Garder 
Suafarfon,  an  enterprifing  Swede,  was  encouraged  by 
his  account  to  go  in  fearch  of  it  in  864.  He  failed 
quite  round  the  ifland,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Gar- 
daljbolmur ,  or  Garder’s  ifland.  Having  remained  in 
Iceland  during  the  winter,  he  returned  in  the  fpring  to 
Norway,  where  he  defcribed  the  new-difcovered  ifland 
as  a  pleafant  well-wooded  country.  This  excited  a 
defire  in  Floke,  another  Swede,  reputed  the  greatefl 
navigator  of  his  time,  to  undertake  a  voyage  thither. 
As  the  compafs  was  then  unknown,  he  took  three 
ravens  on  board  to  employ  them  on  the  difcovery.  By 
the  way  he  vifited  his  friends  at  Ferro  ;  and  having 
failed  farther  to  the  northward,  he  let  fly  one  of  his 
ravens,  which  returned  to  Ferro.  Some  time  after,  he 
difmificd  the  fecond,  which  returned  to  the  fhip  again, 
as  he  could  find  no  land.  The  laft  trial  proved  more 
iuccefsful  ;  the  third  raven  took  his  flight  to  Iceland, 
'where  the  fliip  arrived  a  few  days  after.  Floke  ftaid 
here  the  whole  winter  with  his  company  ;  and,  be- 
Caufe  he  found  a  great  deal  of  floating  ice  on  the  north 
fide,  he  gave  the  country  the  name  of  Iceland \  which  it 
has  ever  fince  retained. 

When  they  returned  to  Norway  in  the  following 
fpring,  Floke,  and  thofe  that  had  been  with  him,*  made 
a  very  different  defcription  of  the  country.  Floke  de¬ 
fcribed  it  as  a  wretched  place;  while  one  of  his  com¬ 
panions  named  Thorulfr,  praifedit  fo  highly,  that  he 
affirmed  butter  dropped  from  every  plant ;  which  ex¬ 
travagant  commendation  procuied  him  the  name  of 
Thoralfr-fmior ,  or  Butter-Thorulfr. 

From  this  time  there  are  no  accounts  of  any  voyages 
to  Iceland,  till  Ingolfr  and  his  friend  Leifr  undertook 
one  in  874.  They  fpent  the  winter  on  the  ifland,  and 
determined  to  fettle  there  for  the  future.  Ingolfr 
returned  to  Norway,  to  provide  whatever  might  be 
lieceffary  for  the  comfortable  eflablilhment  of  a  colony, 
and  Leifr  in  the  mean  time  went  to  affift  in  the  war 
in  England.  After  an  interval  of  four  years,  they 
again  met  in  Iceland,  the  one  bringing  with  him  a 
confiderable  number  of  people,  with  the  neceffary  tools 
and  inftruments  for  making  the  country  habitable  ;  and 
the  other  imported  his  acquired  treafures.  After  this 
period  many  people  went  there  to  fettle  ;  and,  in  the 
fpace  of  60  years,  the  whole  ifland  was  inhabited. 
The  tyranny  of  Harold  king  of  Norway  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  population  of  Iceland  ;  and  fo  great 
was  tW emigration  of  his  fubje&s,  that  he  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  iffue  an  order,  that  no  one  fhould  fail  from 


Norway  to  Iceland  without  paying  four  ounces  of  fine  Iceland, 
filver  to  the  king.  1— v— 

Befides  the  Norwegians,  new  colonies  arrived  from 
different  nations,  between  whom  wars  foon  commen¬ 
ced  ;  and  the  Icelandic  hiftories  are  full  of  the  accounts 
of  their  battles.  To  prevent  thefe  confli&s  for  the  future, 
a  kind  of  chief  was  chofen  in  928,  upon  whom  great 
powers  were  conferred.  This  man  was  the  fpeaker  in 
all  their  public  deliberations;  pronounced  fentence  in 
difficult  and  intricate  cafes  ;  decided  all  difputes  5  and 
publilhed  new  laws,  after  they  had  been  received  and 
approved  of  by  the  people  at  large  :  blit  he  had  no 
power  to  make  laws  without  the  approbation  and  con- 
lent  of  the  reft.  He  therefore  affembled  the  chiefs 
whenever  the  circunaftanees  feemed  to  require  it ;  and 
after  they  had  deliberated  among  themfelves,  he  repre- 
fented  the  opinion  of  the  majority  to  the  people,  wliofe 
affent  was  neceffary  before  it  could  be  confidered  as  a 
law.  His  authority  among  the  chiefs  and  leaders, 
however,  was  inconfiderable,  as  he  was  chofen  by  them 
and  retained  his  place  no  longer  than  while  he  prefer- 
ved  their  confidence. 

This  inftitution  did  not  prove  fufficient  to  reftrain 
the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  Icelanders.  They  openly 
waged  war  with  each  other  ;  and,  by  their  inteftine 
confii£ts,  fo  weakened  all  parties,  that  the  whole  be¬ 
came  at  laft  a  prey  to  a  few  arbitrary  and  enterprifing 
men  ;  who,  as  is  too  generally  the  cafe,  wantonly 
abufed  their  power  to  the  oppreflion  of  their  country¬ 
men,  and  the  difgrace  of  humanity.  Notwithftanding 
thelh  troubles,  however,  the  Icelanders  remained  free 
from  a  foreign  yoke  till  1261  ;  when  the  greatefl;  part 
of  them  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  Hakans 
king  of  Norway,  promifing  to  pay  him  tribute  upon 
certain  conditions  agreed  on  between  them  ;  and  the 
reft  followed  their  example  in  1264.  Afterwards, 

Iceland,  together  with  Norway,  became  fubjeCt  to 
Denmark.  For  a  long  time  the  care  of  the  ifland 
was  committed  to  a  governor,  who  commonly  went 
there  once  a-year ;  though,  according  to  his  inftruc- 
tions,  he  ought  to  have  refided  in  Iceland.  As  the  coun¬ 
try  fuffered  incredibly  through  the  abfence  of  its  go¬ 
vernors,  it  was  refolved  a  few  years  ago  that  they 
fhould  refide  there,  and  have  their  feat  at  Beffefftedr, 
one  of  the  old  royal  domains.  He  has  under  him  a 
bailiff,  two  laymen,  a  Iheriff,  and  21  fjjfelmen ,  or  ma- 
giftrates  who  fuperintend  fmall  diftri&s  ;  and  almoft 
-every  thing  is  decided  according  to  the  laws  of  Den¬ 
mark.  ^ 

At  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  Norwegians  in  Iceland,  Manners, 
they  lived  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  had  done  in  their  &c.  of  the 
own  country,  namely,  by  war  and  piracy.  Their  fi-  Icelanders, 
tuation  with  regard  to  the  kings  of  Norway,  however, 
foon  obliged  them  to  apply  to  other  ftates,  in  order  to 
learn  as  much  of  the  knowledge  of  government  and 
politics  as  was  neceffary  to  preferve  their  colony  from 
fubjugation  to  a  foreign  yoke.  For  this  purpofe  they 
often  failed  to  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  England, 
and  Scotland.  The  travellers,  at  their  return,  were 
obliged  to  give  an  account  to  their  chiefs  of  the  ft  ate 
of  thofe  kingdoms  through  which  they  palled.  For 
this  reafon,  hiftory,  and  what  related  to  fcience,  was 
held  in  high  repute  as  long  as  the  republican  form  of 
government  lafted  ;  and  the  great  number  of  hiftories 

to 
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Iceland,  to  be  met  with  in  the  country,  fhow  at  lead  the  defire 
of  the  Icelanders  to  be  indru&ed.  To  fecure  thern- 
felves,  therefore,  againft  their  powerful  neighbours, 
they  were  obliged  to  enlarge  their  hidorical  knowledge. 
They  likewife  took  great  pains  in  dudying  perfectly 
their  own  laws,  for  the  maintenance  and  protection  of 
their  internal  fecurity.  Thus  Iceland,  at  a  time 
when  ignorance  and  obfeurity  overwhelmed  the  reft  of 
Europe,  was  enabled  to  produce  a  confiderable  number 
of  poets  and  hidorians.  When  the  Chridian  religion 
was  introduced,  about  the  end  of  the  10th  century, 
more  were  found  converfant  in  the  law  than  could  have 
been  expeCted,  confidering  the  extent  of  the  country, 
and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Fifhing  was  fol¬ 
lowed  among  them  ;  but  they  devoted  their  attention 
confiderably  more  to  agriculture,  which  has  fince  en¬ 
tirely  ceafed. 

Two  things  have  principally  contributed  towards 
producing  a  great  change  both  in  their  character  and 
way  of  life,  viz.  the  progrefs  of  the  Chridian  religion, 
and  their  fubje&ion  fird  to  Norway,  and  afterwards  to 
Denmark.  For  if  religion,  on  one  fide,  commanded 
them  to  defift  from  their  ravages  and  warlike  expedi¬ 
tions  ;  the  fecular  power,  on  the  other,  deprived  them 
of  the  neceffary  forces  for  the  execution  of  them  : 
and,  fince  this  time,  we  find  no  farther  traces  of  their 
heroic  deeds,  except  thofe  which  are  preferved  in  their 
hi  dories. 

The  modern  Icelanders  apply  themfelvea  to  fifiiing 
and  breeding  of  cattle.  They  are  tniddle-fized  and 
well  made,  though  not  very  drong  ;  and  the  women 
are  in  general  ill-featured.  Vices  are  much  lefs  com¬ 
mon  among  them,  than  in  other  parts  where  luxury 
and  riches  have  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  people. 
Though  their  poverty  difables  them  from  imitating 
the  hofpitality  of  their  ancedors  in  all  refpeeb,  yet 
they  continue  to  fhow  their  inclination  to  it  :  they 
cheerfully  give  away  the  little  they  have  to  fpare,  and 
exp  refs  the  utmod  joy  and  fatisfa&ion  if  you  are  plea- 
fed  with  their  gift.  They  are  uncommonly  obliging 
and  faithful,  and  extremely  attached  to  government. 
They  are  very  zealous  in  their  religion.  An  Icelander 
never  pafles  a  river  or  any  other  dangerous  place,  with- 
orrt  previoufly  taking  off  his  hat,  and  imploring  the 
divine  protection  *,  and  he  is  always  thankful  for  the 
protection  of  the  Deity  when  he  has  paffed  the  dan¬ 
ger  in  fafety.  They  have  an  inexpreffible  attachment 
to  their  native  country,  and  are  nowhere  fo  happy. 
An  Icelander  therefore  rarely  fettles  in  Copenhagen, 
though  ever  fucli  advantageous  terms  fhould  be  offered 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  aferibe  any  great 
indudry  or  ingenuity  to  thefe  people.  They  work  on 
in  the  way  to  which  they  have  all  along  been  accuf- 
tomed,  without  thinking  of  improvements.  They  are 
not  cheerful  in  converfation,  but  fimple  and  credulous  5 
and  have  no  averfion  againd  a  bottle,  if  they  can  find 
an.  opportunity.  When  .they  meet  together,  their 
chief  padime  confids  in  reading  their  hidory.  The 
mader  of  the  houfe  makes  the  beginning,  and  the  red 
continue  in  their  turns  when  he  is  tired.  Some  of 
them  know  thele  dories  by  heart  *,  others  have  them 
in  print,  and  others  in  writing.  Befides  this,  they  are 
great  players  at  chefs  and  cards,  but  only  for  their 
amulement,  fince  they  never  play  for  money  ;  which, 
However,  feems  to  have  been  formerly  in  among; 
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them  }  fince  by  one  of  their  old  laws,  a  fine  is  im-  Iceland, 
pofed  upon  thofe  who  play  for  money.  J 

The  modern  Icelanders  have  made  very  little  a^e*xheir  drefs 
ration  in  their  drefs  from  what  was  formerly  in  ufe. 

The  men  all  wear  a  linen  fhirt  next  to  the  fkin,  with 
a  fhort  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  wide  breeches  over  it. 

When  they  travel,  another  fhort  coat  is  put  over  all. 

The  whole  is  made  of  coarfe  black  cloth,  called  wad- 
trial ;  but  fome  wear  clothes  of  a  white  colour.  On 
their  head  they  wear  large  three-cornered  hats,  and  on 
the  feet  Iceland  fhoes  and  worded  dockings.  Some 
of  them  indeed  have  fhoes  from  Copenhagen  ;  but,*  as 
they  are  rather  too  dear  for  them,  they  generally  make 
their  own  fhoes,  fometimes  of  the  hide  of  oxen,  but 
more  frequently  of  fheeps  leather.  They  make  them 
by  cutting  a  fquare  piece  of  leather,  rather  wider  than 
the  length  of  the  foot  \  this  they  few  up  at  the  toe* 
and  behind  at  the  heel,  and  tie  it  on  with  leather 
thongs.  Thefe  (hoes  are  convenient  enough  where  tho 
country  is  level  ;  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us 
who  are  not  accudomed  to  walk  with  them  amongd  the 
rocks  and  dones,  though  the  Icelanders  do  it  with 
great  eafe. 

The  women  are  likewife  drefied  in  black  wadma! 

They  wear  a  bodice  over  their  fhifts,  which  are  fewed 
up  at  the  bofom  ;  and  above  this  a  jacket  laced  be¬ 
fore  with  long  narrow  fieeves  reaching  down  to  the 
wrids.  In  the  opening  on  the  fide  of  the  deeve,  they 
have  buttons  of  chafed  diver,  with  a  plate  fixed  to 
each  button  ;  on  which  the  lover,  when  he  buys  them 
in  order  to  prefent  them  to  his  midrefs,  takes  care  t* 
have  his  name  engraved  along  with  hers.  At  the  top 
of  the  jacket  a  little  black  collar  is  fixed,  of  about 
three  inches  broad,  of  velvet  or  filk,  and  frequently 
trimmed  with  gold  cord.  The  petticoat  is  likewife  of 
wadmal,  and  reaches  down  to  the  ankles.  Round  the 
top  of  it  is  a  girdle  of  filver  or  fame  other  metal,  to 
which  they  faden  the  apron,  which  is  alfo  of  wadmal, 
and  ornamented  at  top  with  buttons  of  chafed  filver. 

Over  all  this  they  wear  an  upper  drefs  nearly  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  Swcdiffi  peafants  \  with  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  it  is  wider  at  bottom  :  this  is  clofe  at  the 
neck  and  wrids,  and  a  hand’s-breadth  fhorter  than  the 
petticoat.  It  is  adorned  with  a  facing  down  to  the 
bottom,  which  looks  like  cut  velvet,  and  is  generally 
wove  by  the  Icelandic  women.  On  their  fingers  they 
wear  gold,  filver,  or  brafs  rings.  Their  head-drefs 
confids  of  feveral  cloths  wrapped  round  the  head  al- 
mod  as  high  again  as  the  face.  It  is  tied  fad  with  a 
handkerchief,  and  ferves  more  for  warmth  than  orna¬ 
ment.  Girls  are  not  allowed  to  wear  this  head-drefs 
till  they  are  marriageable.  At  their  weddings  they 
are  adorned  in  a  very  particular  manner  j  the  bride 
wears,  clofe  to  the  face,  round  her  head-drefs,  a  crown 
of  filver  gilt.  She  has  two  chains  round  her  neck, 
one  of  which  hangs  down  very  low  before,  and  the 
other  reds  on  her  ffioulders.  Befides  thefe,  fhe  wears 
a  leffer  chain,  from  whence  generally  hangs  a  little 
heart,  wdiicb  may  be  opened  to  put  fome  kind  of  per¬ 
fume  in  it.  This  drefs  is  worn  by  all  the  Icelandic 
women  without  exception  :  only  with  this  difference, 
that  the  poorer  fort  have  it  of  coarfe  wadmal,  with 
ornaments  of  brafs  ;  and  thofe  that  are  in  eafier  cir- 
cumdances  have  it  of  broad  cloth,  with  filver  orna¬ 
ments  gilt. 

H  The  . 
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Iceland.  The  houfes  of  the  Icelanders  are  very  Indifferent, 

'  v  but  the  worft  are  faid  to  be  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 

Houf&s,  ifland.  In  fome  parts  they  are  built  of  drift-wood,  in 

others  of  lava,  almofl  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  (tone* 
walls  we  make  for  inclofures,  with  mofs  fluffed  be¬ 
tween  the  pieces  of  lava.  In  fome  houfes  the  walls  are 
wainfcotted  on  the  infide.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
fods,  laid  over  rafting,  or  fometimes  over  the  ribs  of 
whales  j  the  walls  are  about  three  yards  high,  and  the 
entrance  fomewhat  lower.  Inftead  of  glafs,  the  win¬ 
dows  are  made  of  the  chorion  and  amnios  of  fheep,  or 
the  membranes  which  furround  the. womb  of  the  ewe. 
Thefe  are  flretched  on  a  hoop,  and  laid  over  a  hole  in 
the  roof.  In  the  poorer  fort  of  houfes  they  employ  for 
the  windows  the  inner  membrane  of  the  flomach  of  ani- 
I0  mals,  which  is  lefs  tranfparent  than  the  others. 

Biet.  As  the  ifland  of  Iceland  produces  no  kind  of  grain, 

the  inhabitants  of  confequence  have  no  bread  but  what 
is  imported  }  and  which  being  too  dear  for  common 
ufe,  is  referved  for  weddings  and  other  entertainments. 
The  following  lift  of  their  viands  is  taken  from  Tr oil’s 
Letters. 

44  1.  Flour  of  Jialgras,  ( lichen  ijlandicus ),  or  rock- 
grafs.  The  plant  is  firft  wafhed,  and  then  cut  into 
fmall  pieces  by  fome ;  though  the  greater  number  dry 
it  by  fire  or  in  the  fun,  then  put  it  into  a  bag  in  which 
it  is  well  beaten,  and  laftly  work  it  into  a  flour  by 
flamping. 

44  2.  Flour  of  komfygr,  ( polygonum  bi/lorta )f  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  fame  manner,  as  well  as  the  two  other 
forts  of  wild  corn  me/ur  ( arundo  arenaria ,  and  arundo 
foliorum  lateribus  convolutis by  feparating  it  from  the 
chaff,  pounding,  and  laftly  grinding  it. 

44  3.  Surt  fmoer ,  (four  butter).  The  Icelanders 
feldom  make  ufe  of  frefh  or  fait  butter,  but  let  it  grow 
four  before  they  eat  it.  In  this  manner  it  may  be  kept 
for  20  years,  or  even  longer  ;  and  the  Icelanders  look 
upon  it  as  more  wholefome  and  palatable  than  the  but¬ 
ter  ufed  among  other  nations.  It  is  reckoned  better 
the  older  it  grows ;  and  one  pound  of  it  then  is  valued 
as  much  as  two  of  frefh  butter. 

44  3.  Strzugy  or  whey  boiled  to  the  confiftence  of  four 
jnilk,  and  preferved  for  the  winter. 

44  4.  Fifh  of  all  kinds,  both  dried  in  the  fun  and  in 
the  air,  and  either  falted  or  frozen.  Thofe  prepared  in 
the  laft  manner  are  preferred  by  many. 

,  44  5.  The  flefh  of  bears,  fheep,  and  birds,  which 
is  partly  falted,  partly  hung  or  fmoked,  and  fome 
preferved  in  cafks  with  four  or  fermented  whey  poured 
over  it. 

,  44  6.  Mifojl ,  or  whey  boiled  to  cheefe,  which  is  very 
good.  But  the  art  of  making  other  kinds  of  good 
cheefe  is  loft,  though  fome  tolerably  palatable  is  fold 
Jn  the  eaft  quarter  of  Iceland. 

44  7.  Beina Jlriug,  bones  and  cartilages  of  beef  and 
mutton,  and  like  wife  bones  of  cod,  boiled  in  whey  till 
they  are  quite  diffolved  :  they  are  then  left  to  ferment, 
and  are  eaten  with  milk. 

44  8.  Shyr,  The  curds  from  which  the  whey  is 
fqueezed  are  preferved  in  cafks  or  other  veffels  ;  they 
are  fometimes  mixed  with  black  crow-berries  or  juni- 
per-berries,  and  are  likewife  eaten  with  new  milk. 

44  9.  Syray  is  four  whey  kept  in  cafks,  and  left  to 
ferment  3  which,  however,  is  not  reckoned  fit  for  ufe 
till  a  year  old. 
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44  10.  Blandtiy  is  a  liquor  made  of  water,  to  which  Icslaad. 
a  twelfth  part  of  fyra  is  added.  In  winter,  it  is 
mixed  with  the  juice  of  thyme  and  of  the  black  crow- 
berries. 

44  11.  They  likewife  eat  many  vegetables,  fome  of 
which  grow  wild,  and  fome  are  cultivated  \  alfo  fhell- 
fifh  and  mufhrooms.” 

The  Icelanders  in  general  eat  three  meals  a-day,  at 
feven  in  the  morning,  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  nine 
at  night.  In  the  morning  and  evening  they  common¬ 
ly  eat  curds  mixed  with  new  milk,  and  fometimes  with 
juniper  or  crow-berries.  In  fome  parts,  they  alfo  have 
pottage  made  of  rock-grafs,  which  is  very  palatable, 
or  curdled  milk  boiled  till  it  becomes  of  a  red  colour, 
or  new  milk  boiled  a  long  time.  At  dinner,  the  food 
confifts  of  dried  fifh,  with  plenty  of  four  butter ;  they 
alfo  fometimes  eat  frefh  fifh,  and,  when  poflible,  a  lit¬ 
tle  bread  and  cheefe  with  them.  It  is  reported  by 
fome,  that  they  do  not  eat  any  fifh  till  it  is  quite  rot¬ 
ten  \  this  report  perhaps  proceeds  from  their  being 
fond  of  it  when  a  little  tainted  :  they  however  fre¬ 
quently  eat  fifh  which  is  quite  frefh,  though,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  reft  of  their  food,  often  without  fait. 

The  common  beverage  is  milk,  either  warm  from 
the  cow  or  cold,  and  fometimes  boiled  :  they  likewife 
ufe  butter-milk  with  or  without  water.  On  the  coafts 
they  generally  drink  blanda  and  four  milk  ;  which  is 
fold  after  it  is  fkimmed  at  two-fifths  of  a  rixdollar 
per  cafk  :  fome  likewife  fend  for  beer  from  Copenha¬ 
gen,  and  fome  brew  their  own.  A  few  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  inhabitants  alfo  have  claret  and  coffee.  The  com¬ 
mon  people  fometimes  drink  a  kind  of  tea,  which  they 
make  from  the  leaves  of  the  dryas  oflopetala,  and  the 
veronica  officinalis. 

On  the  coafts  the  men  employ  themfelves  in  fifh- £nlpl()y- 
ing,  both  fummer  and  winter.  On  their  return  home,  ment>  ma- 
when  they  have  drawn  and  cleaned  their  fifh,  they  give  nufadtures, 
them  to  their  wives,  whofe  care  it  is  to  dry  them.  In&c* 
the  winter,  when  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  fifhing,  they  are  obliged  to  take  care 
of  their  cattle,  and  fpin  wool.  In  fummer,  they  mow 
the  grafs,  dig  turf,  provide  fuel,  go  in  fearch  of  fheep 
and  goats  that  w  ere  gone  aftray,  and  kill  cattle.  They 
prepare  leather  with  the  fpirxa  vimaria  inftead  of 
bark.  Some  few'  work  in  gold  and  filver  \  and  others 
are  inftrudled  in  mechanics,  in  w  hich  they  are  tolerable 
proficients.  The  women  prepare  the  fifh,  take  care 
of  the  cattle,  manage  the  milk  and  wool,  few,  fpin, 
and  gather  eggs  and  down.  When  they  wrork  in 
the  evening,  they  ufe,  inftead  of  an  hour-glafs,  a 
lamp  with  a  wick  made  of  epilobium  dipt  in  train 
oil,  which  is  contrived  to  burn  four,  fix,  or  eight 
hours. 

Among  the  common  people  of  Iceland,  time  is  not 
reckoned  by  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  but  by  the  work 
they  have  done,  and  which  is  preferibed  by  law.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  prefeription,  a  man  is  to  mow  as  much 
hay  in  one  day  as  growrs  on  30  fathoms  of  manured  foil,, 
or  40  fathoms  of  land  which  has  not  been  manured  ;  or 
he  is  to  dig  700  pieces  of  turf  eight  feet  long  and  three 
broad.  If  as  much  fnow  falls  as  reaches  to  the  horfes 
bellies,  a  man  is  required  daily  to  clear  a  piece  of  ground 
fufficient  for  1 OO  fheep.  A  woman  is  to  rake  together 
as  much  hay  as  three  men  can  raowj  or  to  weave  three 
yards  of  wadraal  a-day. 
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12  yards  of  wadmal  j  and  thofe  of  a  woman  at  two 
dollars  and  five  yards  of  wadmal.  When  men  are  fent 
a-fifhing  out  of  the  country,  there  is  allowed  to  each 
man,  by  law,  from  the  25th  of  September  to  the  14th 
of  May,  fix  pounds  of  butter,  and  18  pounds  of  dried 
fifli  every  week.  This  may  feem  to  be  too  great  an 
allowance  ;  but  it  mufl  be  remembered  that  they  have 
nothing  elfe  to  live  upon.  When  they  are  at  home, 
and  can  get  milk,  & c.  every  man  receives  only  five 
pounds  of  dried  fifh  and  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
butter  a-week. 

The  food  and  manner  of  life  of  the  Icelanders  by  no 
means  contribute  to  their  longevity.  It  is  very  rare 
indeed  to  fee  an  inhabitant  of  Iceland  exceed  the  age 
of  50  or  60  ;  and  the  greater  part  are  attacked  by 
grievous  difeafes  before  middle  age.  Of  thefe  the 
feurvy  and  elephantiafis  or  leprofy  are  the  worft.  They 
are  alfo  fubjeft  to  the  gout  in  their  hands,  owing  to 
their  frequent  employment  in  filhing,  and  handling 
the  wet  hiking -tackle  in  cold  weather.  St  Anthony’s 
fire,  the  jaundice,  pleurify,  and  lownefs  of  fpirits,  are 
frequent  complaints  in  this  country.  The  fmall-pox 
alfo  is  exceedingly  fatal,  and  not  long  ago  deffroyed 
J  6,000  perfons.  By  thefe  difeafes,  and  the  frequent 
famines  with  which  the  country  has  been  afRi&ed,  the 
inhabitants  are  reduced  to  a  much  fmaller  number  than 
they  formerly  were,  infomuch  that  it  is  computed  they 
do  not  in  all  exceed  60,000. 

The  exports  of  Iceland  confiB  of  dried  filli,  falted 
mutton  and  lamb,  beef,  butter,  tallow,  train-oil, 
coarfe  woollen  cloth,  Bookings,  gloves,  raw  wool, 
fheep-fkins,  lamb-fkins,  fsx-furs  of  various  colours,  ei¬ 
der  down,  feathers,  and  formerly  fulphur  •,  but  there  is 
no  longer  a  demand  for  this  mineral.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Icelanders  import  timber,  fiflnng-lines  and 
hooks,  tobacco,  bread,  horfe-fhoes,  brandy,  wine,  fait, 
linen,  a  little  filk,  and  a  few  other  neceffaries,  as  well 
as  fuperfluities  for  the  better  fort.  The  whole  trade 
of  Iceland  is  engroffed  by  a  monopoly  of  Danes,  in¬ 
dulged  with  an  exclufive  charter.  This  company 
maintains  factories  at  all  the  harbours  of  Iceland, 
where  they  exchange  their  foreign  goods  for  the  mer- 
ehandife  of  the  country ;  and  as  the  balance  is  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Icelanders,  pay  the  overplus  in  Danifli 
money,  which  is  the  only  current  coin  in  this  ifland. 
All  their  accounts  and  payments  are  adjuBed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  fifh  ;  two  pounds  of  fifh  are 
worth  two  {killings  in  fpecie,  and  48  fifli  amount  to 
one  rixdollar.  A  Danifli  crown  is  computed  at  30 
fifh  :  what  falls  under  the  value  of  1 2  fifh  cannot  be 
paid  in  money  \  but  mufl  be  bartered  either  for  fifh 
or  roll-tobacco,  an  ell  of  which  is  equal  to  one  fifh. 
The  weights  and  meafures  of  the  Icelanders  are  nearly 
the  fame  with  thofe  ufed  in  Denmark.  The  Icelanders 
being  neither  numerous  nor  warlike,  and  altogether 
unprovided  with  arms,  ammunition,  garrifons,  or  fleets, 
are  in  no  condition  to  defend  themfelves  from  invafion, 
but  depend  entirely  on  the  prote6lion  of  his  Danifli  ma- 
jefty,  to  whom  they  are  fubjeft.  The  revenues  which  he 
draws  from  this  ifland  confifl  of  the  income  of  divers 
eflates,  as  royal  demefne,  amounting  to  about  8cco  dol¬ 
lars  per  annum  *,  of  the  money  paid  by  the  company 
for  an  exclufive  trade,  to  the  value  of  20,000  dollars 
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dollars  and  and  of  a  fixed  proportion  in  the  tythes  of  fi£h  paid  in  Iceland  _ 
fome  particular  diftri&s. 

_  4  .  .  .  .1  1  J4 


Iceland  is  noted  for  the  volcanoes  with  which  it VolcaIl0eS 
abounds,  as  already  mentioned,  and  which  feem  to  be0f  Iceland* 
more  furious  than  any  yet  difeovered  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  globe.  Indeed,  from  the  latefl  accounts,  it 
would  feem  that  this  miferable  country  were  little 
ether  than  one  continued  volcano.  Mount  Hecla  has 
been  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  the  only  burning 
mountain,  or  at  leaB  the  principal  one,  in  the  ifland  : 

(fee  Hecla).  It  has  indeed  been  more  taken  notice  of 
than  many  others  of  as  great  extent,  partly1  from  its 
having  had  more  frequent  eruptions  than  any  Angle 
one,  and  partly  from  its  fituation,  which  expofes  it  to 
the  fight  of  Blips  failing  to  Greenland  and  North 
America.  But  in  a  lift  of  eruptions  publifhed  in  the 
appendix  to  Pennant’s  Arctic  Zoology,  it  appears,  that 
out  of  51  remarkable  ones,  only  one-third  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  Hecla,  the  other  mountains  it  feems  being 
no  lefs  active  in  the  work  of  deflru&ion  than  this 
celebrated  one.  Thefe  eruptions  take  place  in  the 
mountains  covered  with  ice,  which  the  inhabitants 
call  Joku/s .  Some  of  thefe,  as  appears  from  a  large 
map  of  Iceland  made  by  order  of  his  Danifli  majelly 
in  1734,  have  been  fwallowed  up.  Probably  the  great 
lakes  met  with  in  this  country  may  have  been  occa- 
fioned  by  the  finking  of  fuch  mountains,  as  fevcral 
inflances  of  a  fimilar  nature  are  to  be  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  great  Icelandic  lake  called 
My  vatu  may  probably  have  been  one.  Its  bottom  is 
entirely  formed  of  lava,  divided  by  deep  cracks,  which 
fhelter  during  winter  the  great  quantity  of  trout 
which  inhabit  this  lake.  It  is  now  only  30  feet  deep, 
but  originally  was  much  deeper  ;  being  nearly  filled  up 
in  the  year  1718  by  an  eruption  of  the  great  mountain 
Kriifle.  The  fiery  Bream  took  its  courfe  towards 
Myvatu ,  and  ran  into  it  with  an  horrid  noife,  which 
continued  till  the  year  1730. 

u  The  mountains  of  Iceland  (fays  Mr  Pennant)  are 
of  tw'o  kinds,  primitive  and  poBerior.  The  former 
confiB  of  Brata  ufually  regular,  but  fometimes  confu- 
fed.  They  are  formed  of  different  forts  of  Bone  without 
the  leaB  appearance  of  fire.  Some  are  corapofed  of 
fand  and  free-flone,  petrofilex  or  chirt,  flaty  or  fiflile 
Bone,  and  various  kinds  of  earth  or  bole,  and  Beatitesj 
different  forts  of  breccia  or  conglutinated  Bones  $  jaf- 
pers  of  different  kinds,  Iceland  cryBal  *,  the  common 
rhomboid  fpathum,  chalcedonies  Bratified,  and  botryoid ; 
zeolites  of  the  moB  elegant  kinds  \  cryllals,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  fubBances  that  have  no  relation  to  vol¬ 
canoes.  Thefe  primitive  mountains  are  thofe  called 
Jokuls ,  and  are  higher  than  the  others.  One  of  them, 
called  JEJtQn  or  Riasy  is  6000  feet  high.  It  feems  to 
be  compofed  of  great  and  irregular  rocks  of  a  dark 
gray  colour,  piled  on  each  other.  Another,  called 
Enneberg ,  is  about  3000  feet  high  *,  the  Sncefeld  Joh/I , 

2287  yards  \  the  Sncejieldnas  or  promontory  of  Sncejie/d 
is  from  300  to  400  fathoms.  Harriflrand  or  the  coaB 
by  the  north  Cape  Nord  is  very  high,  from  300  to  400 
fathoms.  The  rocks  of  Drango  are  (even  in  number, 
of  a  pyramidal  figure,  rifing  out  of  the  fea  at  a  fmali 
diftance  from  the  cliffs,  four  of  which  are  of  a  vaft 
height,  and  have  a  moB  magnificent  appearance. 

“Eafiward  from  the  Srtcefield  begins  the  Eifberge, 

H  2  fearing 
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^i^elar.d.  fearing  io  a  vaft  height  3  many  parts  ef  which  have 
felt  the  effects  of  fire,  and  in  feme  of  the  melted  rocks 
are  large  cavities.  Budda-Zekkur,  a  rock  at  one  end  of 
this  mountain,  is  alfo  volcanic,  and  has  in  it  a  great 
cavern  hung  with  JZalaBitce .  The  name  of  SoivaZiamar 
is  given  to  a  tremendous  range  of  volcanic  rocks,  cora- 
pofed  entirely  of  flags,  and  covered  in  the  feafon  with 
fea-fow].  It  would  be  endlefs,  however,  to  mention 
all  the  places  which  bear  the  marks  of  fire  in  various 
forms,  either  by  having  been  vitrified,  changed  into  a 
fiery  colour,  ragged  and  black,  or  bear  the  marks  of 
having  run  for  miles  in  a  Hoping  courfe  towards  the 
Tea.” 

Thefe  volcanoes,  though  fo  dreadful  in  their  effefls, 
feldom  begin  to  throw  out  fire  without  giving  warning, 
A  fubterraneous  rumbling  noife,  heard  at  a  confider- 
able  diftance,  as  in  other  volcanoes,  precedes  the  erup¬ 
tion  for  federal  days,  with  a  roaring  and  cracking  in 
the  place  from  whence  the  fire  is  about  to  burfl  forth  3 
many  fiery  meteors  are  obferved,  but  generally  unat¬ 
tended  with  any  violent  concuflion  of  the  earth, 
though  fometimes  earthquakes,  of  which  fcveral  in- 
itances  are  recorded,  have  accompanied  thefe  dreadful 
conflagrations.  The  drying  up  of  fmall  lakes,  ftreams, 
and  rivulets,  is  alfo  confidered  as  a  fign  of  an  impend¬ 
ing  eruption  ;  and  it  is  thought  to  haften  the  eruption 
when  a  mountain  is  fo  covered  with  ice,  that  the  holes 
are  flopped  up  through  which  the  exhalations  former¬ 
ly  found  a  free  paffage,  The  immediate  fign  is  the 
burfling  of  the  mafs  of  ice  with  a  dreadful  noife  3 
flames  then  iffue  forth  from  the  earth,  and  lightning 
and  fire  balls  from  the  fmoke  3  flones,  afhes,  &c.  are 
thrown  out  to  vafl  diftances.  Egbert  Olafsen  relates, 
that,  in  an  eruption  of  Kattle  giaa  in  17 55,  a  ftone 
weighing  290  pounds  was  thrown  to  the  diftance  of  24 
Englifti  miles.  A  quantity  of  white  pumice  flones  is 
throwm  up  by  the  boiling  waters  :  and  it  is  conje&ured 
with  great  probability,  that  the  latter  proceeds  from 
the  fea.  as  a  quantity  of  fait,  fufficient  to  load  fever al 
horfes,  has  frequently  been  found  after  the  mountain 
has  ceafed  to  burn. 

To  enumerate  the  ravages  of  fo  many  dreadful  vol¬ 
canoes,  which  from  time  immemorial  have  contributed 
to  render  this  dreary  country  ftill  lefs  habitable  than  it 
15  is  from  the  climate,  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits. 
Thecouo-  It  will  be  fufficient  to  give  an  account  of  that  w'hich 
try  almoft  happened  in  1783,  and  which  from  its  violence  feems 
byanerup-  t0  ^ave  ^een  UT1ParaUelecl  in  hiftory. 
tion  in  Its  Arft  %ns  w'ere  obferved  on  the  iff;  of  June  by 

a? 3 3.  a  trembling  of  the  earth  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 

province  of  Skaptcrjiatl .  It  increafed  gradually  to  the 
1 1  th,  and  became  at  laft  fo  great  that  the  inhabitants 
quitted  their  houfes,  and  lay  at  night  in  tents  on  the 
ground.  A  continual  fmoke  or  fleam  was  perceived 
riling  out  of  the  earth  in  the  northern  and  unin¬ 
habited  parts  of  the  country.  Three  jire-fpouts ,  as 
they  were  called,  broke  out  in  different  places,  one 
in  TJZfarfdal ’  a  little  to  the  eaft  of  the  river  Skapta;  the 
other  two  were  a  little  to  the  weftward  of  the  river 
called  llvyerfisfliot.  The  river  Skapta  takes  its  rife  in 
the  north-eaft,  and  running  firft  weftward,  it  turns  to 
the  fouth,  and  falls  into  the  fea  in  a  fouth-eaft  direflion. 
Part  of  its  channel  is  confined  for  about  24  Englifh 
miles  in  length,  and  is  in  fome  places  200  fathoms 
deep,  in  others  xoo  or  150,  and  its  breadth  in  fome 


places  100,  $0.  ov  40  fathoms.  Along  the  whole  of  this  Icelarul. 
part  of  its  courfe  the  river  is  very  rapid,  though  there  -y-~ 
are  n&  confiderable  catara&s  or  falls.  There  are  feve- 
ral  other  fuch  confined  channels  in  the  country,  but  this 
is  the  moft  confiderable. 

The  three  fire-fpouts,  or  ftreams  of  lava,  which 
had  broke  out,  united  into  one,  after  having  rifen  a 
confiderable  height  into  the  air,  arriving  at  laft  at  fuch 
an  amazing  altitude  as  to  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of 
more  than  200  Englifti  miles  3  the  whole  country,  for 
double  that  diftance,  being  covered  with  a  fmoke  or 
fteam  not  to  be  deferibed. 

On  the  8th  of  June  this  fire  firft  became  vifible. 

Vaft  quantities  of  fand,  afhes,  and  other  volcanic 
matters  were  eje&ed,  and  fcattered  over  the  country 
by  the  wind,  which  at  that  time  was  very  high.  The 
atmofphere  was  filled  with  fand,  brimftone,  and  afhes, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  oecafion  continual  darknefs3 
and  confiderable  damage  was  done  by  the  pumice 
flones  which  fell,  red  hot,  in  great  quantities.  Along 
with  thefe  a  tenacious  fubftance  like  pitch  fell  in  vaft 
quantity  3  fometimes  rolled  up  like  balls,  at  other 
times  like  rings  or  garlands,  which  proved  no  lefs- 
deftru&ive  to  vegetation  than  the  other.  This  fhower 
having  continued  for  three  days,  the  fire  became  very 
vifible,  and  at  laft  arrived  at  the  amazing  height  already 
mentioned.  Sometimes  it  appeared  in  a  continued 
ftream,  at  others  in  flaflies  or  flames  feen  at  the  dif¬ 
tance  of  30  or  40  Danifh  miles  (180  or  240  of  ours), 
with  a  continual  noife  like  thunder,  which  lafted  the 
whole  fummer. 

The  fame  day  that  the  fire  broke  out  there  fell  a 
vaft  quantity  of  rain,  which  running  in  ftreams  on  the 
hot  ground  tore  it  up  in  large  quantities,  and  brought 
it  down  upon  the  lower  lands.  This  rain-water  was 
much  impregnated  with  acid  and  other  falls,  fo  as  to  be 
highly  corrofive,  and  oecafion  a  painful  fenfation  when 
it  fell  on  the  hands  or  face.  At  a  greater  diftance  from 
the  fire  the  air  was  cxceflively  cold.  Snow  lay  upon 
the  ground  three  feet  deep  in  fome  places  3  and  in 
others  there  fell  great  quantities  of  hail,  which  did 
very  much  damage  to  the  cattle  and  every  thing  with¬ 
out  doors.  Thus  the  grafs  and  every  kind  of  vege¬ 
tation  in  thofe  places  neareft  the  fire  was  deftroyed, 
being  covered  with  a  thick  cruft  of  fulphureous  and 
footy  matter.  Such  a  quantity  of  vapour  was  raifed 
by  the  conteft  of  the  two  adverfe  elements,  that  the 
fun  was  darkened  and  appeared  like  blood,  the  whole 
face  of  nature  Teeming  to  be  changed  3  and  this  ob- 
feurity  feems  to  have  reached  as  far  as  the  ifland  of 
Britain  3  for  during  the  whole  fummer  of  1783,  an 
obfeurity  reigned  throughout  all  parts  of  this  ifland  3 
the  atmofphere  appearing  to  be  covered  with  a  con¬ 
tinual  haze,  which  prevented  the  fun  from  appearing 
with  his  ufual  fplendour. 

The  dreadful  feene  above  deferibed  lafted  in  Iceland 
for  feveral  days ;  the  whole  country  was  laid  wafte, 
and  the  inhabitants  fled  everywhere  to  the  remoteft 
parts  of  their  miferable  country,  to  feek  for  fafety  from 
the  fury  of  this  unparalleled  tempeft. 

On  the  firft  breaking  out  of  the  fire,  the  river 
Skapta  was  confiderably  augmented,  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
which  one  of  the  fire  fpouts  was  fituated  ;  and  a  fimi- 
lar  overflow  of  water  was  obferved  at  the  fame  time 
in  the  great  river  Piorfay  which  runs  into  the  fea  a 

little 
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Iceland,  little  to  the  eafhvard  of  a  town  called  Orrebakka ,  and 

■— v - '  into  which  another  river  called  Tuna,  after  having  run 

*  through  a  large  trad  of  barren  and  uncultivated  land, 
empties  itfelf.  But  on  the  nth  of  June  the  waters  of 
the  Skapta  were  leflened,  and  in  lefs  than  24  hours 
totally  dried  up.  The  day  following,  a  prodigious 
dream  of  liquid  and  red  hot  lava,  which  the  fire-fpout 
had  difcharged,  ran  down  the  channel  of  the  river. 
This  burning  torrent  not  only  filled  up  the  deep  chan¬ 
nel  above  mentioned,  but,  overflowing  the  banks  of 
it,  fpread  itfelf  over  the  whole  valley,  covering  all 
the  low  grounds  in  its  neighbourhood  \  and  not  ha¬ 
ving  any  fuflicient  outlet  to  empty  itfelf  by,  it  rofe  to 
a  vaft  height,  fo  that  the  whole  adjacent  country  was 
overflowed,  infinuating  itfelf  between  the  hills,  and 
covering  fome  of  the  lower  ones.  The  hills  here  are 
not  continued  in  a  long  chain  or  feries,  but  are  fepa- 
rated  from  one  another,  and  detached,  and  between 
them  run  little  rivulets  or  brooks  \  fo  that,  befides 
filling  up  the  whole  valley  in  which  the  river  Skapta 
ran,  the  fiery  dream  fpread  itfelf  for  a  confiderable 
didance  on  each  fide,  getting  vent  between  the  above- 
mentioned  hills,  and  laying  all  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try  under  fire. 

The  fpouts  ftill  continuing  to  fupply  fredi  quanti¬ 
ties  of  inflamed  matter,  the  lava  took  its  courfe  up  the 
channel  of  the  river,  overflowing  all  the  grounds  above, 
as  it  had  done  thofe  below  the  place  whence  it  iilued. 
The  river  was  dried  up  before  it,  until  at  lad  it  was 
dopped  by  the  hill  whence  the  Skapta  took  its  rife. 
Finding  now  no  proper  outlet,  it  role  to  a  prodigious 
height,  and  overflowed  the  village  of  Buland,  confu- 
ming  the  houfes,  church,  and  every  thing  that  dood 
in  its  way  :  though  the  high  ground  on  which  this  vil¬ 
lage  dood  feemed  to  enfure  it  from  any  danger  of  this 
kind. 

The  fiery  lake  dill  increafing,  fpread  itfelf  out  in 
length  and  breadth  for  about  36  Englilh  miles  }  and 
having  converted  all  this  trafl  of  land  into  a  fca  of  fire, 
it  dretched  itfelf  toward  the  fouth,  and  getting  out 
again  by  the  river  Skapta,  rulhed  down  its  channel 
with  great  impetuofity.  It  was  dill  confined  be¬ 
tween  the  narrow  banks  of  that  river  for  about  fix 
miles  (Englilh)  ;  but  coming  at  lad  into  a  more  open 
place,  it  poured  forth  in  prodigious  torrents  with 
amazing  velocity  and  force  ;  fpreadiog  itfelf  now  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth,  tearing  up  the  earth,  and  carrying 
on  its  furface  flaming  woods  and  whatfoever  it  met 
with.  In  its  courfe  it  laid  wade  another  large  didri6l 
of  land.  The  ground  where  it  came  was  cracked,  and 
fent  forth  great  quantities  of  deam  long  before  the  fire 
reached  it  j  and  every  thing  near  the  lake  was  either 
Burnt  up  or  reduced  to  a  fluid  date.  In  this  fituation 
matters  remained  from  the  12th  of  June  to  the  13th 
of  Augud  ’P  after  which  the  fiery  lake  no  longer  fpread 
^itfelf,  but  neverthelefs  continued  to  burn  \  and  when 
any  part  of  the  furface  acquired  a  crud  by  cooling,  It 
was  quickly  broken  by  the  fire  from  below }  and 
tumbling  down  among  the  melted  fubdance,  was  roll¬ 
ed  and  tolled  about  with  prodigious  noife  and  crack¬ 
ling  *,  and  in  many  parts  of  its  furface,  fmall  fpouts  or 
at  lead  ebullitions,  were  formed,  which  continued  for 
fome  length  of  time. 

In  other  dire£tions  this  dreadful  inundation  proved 
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no  lefs  dedru&ive.  Having  run  through  the  narrow  Iceland, 
part  of  the  channel  of  Skapta  as  early  as  the  1  2th  of  y— 
June,  it  dretched  out  itfelf  towards  the  wed  and  fouth- 
wed,  everdowing  all  the  flat  country,  and  its  edge 
being  no  lefs  than  70  fathoms  high  at  the  time  it  got 
out  of  the  channel  of  the  river.  Continuing  its  de- 
ftru&ive  courfe,  it  overflowed  a  number  of  villages, 
running  in  every  direction  where  it  could  find  a  vent. 

In  one  place  it  came  to  a  great  catara£l  of  the  river 
Skapta,  about  14  fathoms  in  height,  over  which  it 
was  precipitated  with  tremendous  noife,  and  thrown  in 
great  quantities  to  a  very  confiderable  didance.  In  an¬ 
other  place  it  dopped  up  the  channel  of  a  large  river, 
filled  a  great  valley,  and  dedroyed  two  villages  by 
approaching  only  within  ioo  fathoms  of  them.  Others 
were  overdowed  by  inundations  of  water  proceeding 
from  the  rivers  which  had  been  dopped  in  their  cour- 
fes  •,  until  at  lad  all  the  paflages  on  the  fouth,  ead,  and 
wed,  being  dopped,  and  the  fpouts  dill  fending  up  in¬ 
credible  quantities  of  fredi  lava,  it  burft  out  to  the  north 
and  north-ead,  fpreading  over  a  tia£t  of  land  48  miles 
long  and  36  broad.  Here  it  dried  up  the  rivers  Tu?ia 
and  Axafydri ;  but  even  this  vad  effufion  being  infuffi- 
dent  to  exhaud  the  fub terraneous  refources  of  liquid 
fire,  a  neiv  branch  took  its  courfe  for  about  eight  miles 
down  the  channel  of  the  river  1 Iwerfsfiot ,  when  coining 
again  to  an  open  country,  it  formed  what  our  author 
calls  a  fmall  lake  of  fire,  about  twelve  miles  in  length 
and  fix  in  breadth.  At  lad,  however,  this  branch  alft>. 
dopped  on  the  1 6th  of  Augud  5  the  fiery  mountains 
ceafed  to  pour  forth  new  fupplies,  and  this  mod  adonifli- 
ing  eruption  came  to  a  period. 

The  whole  extent  of  ground  covered  by  this  dread¬ 
ful  inundation  was  computed  at  no  lefs  than  90  miles 
long  and  42  in  breadth  \  the  depth  of  the  lava  being 
from  16  to  20  fathoms.  Two  rivers  were  dried  up,  20 
or  21  villages  were  dedroyed,  and  224  people  lod  their 
lives.  The  extent  above  mentioned,  however,  is  that 
only  on  the  fouth,  ead  and  wed  ;  for  that  towards  thq 
north  being  over  uninhabited  land,  where  no  body 
cared  to  venture  themfelves,  was  not  exactly  known. 

Some  hills  were  covered  by  this  lava  :  others  were 
melted  down  by  its  heat  \  fo  that  the  whole  had  the 
appearance  of  a  fea  of  red  hot  and  melted  metal. 

After  this  eruption  two  new  idands  wrere  thrown  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  One,  about  three  miles 
in  circumference,  and  about  a  mile  in  height,  made  its 
appearance  in  the  month  of  February  1784,  where 
there  was  formerly  i©o  fathoms  of  water.  It  was  about 
100  miles  fouth- wed  from  Iceland,  and  48  from  a  cluf- 
ter  of  fmall  iflands  called  GierfugaL  It  continued  for 
fome  time  to  burn  with  great  violence,  fending  forth 
prodigious  quantities  of  pumice-dones,  fand,  8tc.  like 
other  volcanoes.  The  other  lay  to  the  north-wed,  be¬ 
tween  Iceland  and  Greenland.  It  burnt  day  and  night 
without  intermidion  for  a  confiderable  time  }  and  was 
alfo  very  high,  and  larger  than  the  former.  Since  that 
time,  however,  one  or  both  of  thefe  idands  have  been 
fwallowed  up. 

All  the  time  of  this  great  eruption,  and  for  a  con¬ 
fiderable  time  after,  the  w'hole  atmofphere'was  loaded 
with  fmoke,  deam,  and  fulphureous  vapours.  The 
fun  was  fometimes  wholly  invifible  ;  and  when  it  could 
be  feen  was  of  a  reddifh  colour.  Mod  of  the  fidie- 
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Iceland,  Le£  were  deftroyed  •  the  banks  where  the  fiih  ufed  to 
*El,r  -  y— refort  being  fo  changed,  that  the  fifhermen  could  not 
know  them  again  5  and  the  fmoke  was  fo  thick,  that 
they  could  not  go  far  out  to  fea.  The  rain  water,  fall¬ 
ing  through  this  fmoke  and  (team,  was  fo  impregnated 
with  fait  and  fulphureous  matter,  that  the  hair  and 
even  the  fkins  of  the  cattle  were  deftroyed  ;  and  the 
whole  grafs  of  the  bland  was  covered  with  foot  and 
pitchy  matter,  that  what  had  efcaped  the  deftruftive 
effefts  of  the  lire  became  poifonous  5  fo  that  the  cattle 
died  for  want  of  food,  or  perilhed  by  eating  thofe  un- 
wholefome  vegetables.  Nor  were  the  inhabitants  in  a 
much  better  fituation  $  many  of  them  having  loft  their 
lives  by  the  poifonous  qualities  of  the  fmoke  and  fteara 
with  which  the  whole  atmofphere  was  filled  5  particu¬ 
larly  old  people,  and  fuch  as  had  any  complaint  in  the 
breaft  and  lungs. 

Before  the  fire  broke  out  in  Iceland,  there  is  faid  to 
have  been  a  very  remarkable  eruption  in  the  uninha¬ 
bited  .parts  of  Greenland  $  and  that  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Norway,  oppofite  to  Greenland,  the  fire  was 
vilible  for  a  long  time.  It  was  alfo  related,  that  when 
the  wind  was  in  the  north,  a  great  quantity  of  allies, 
pumice,  and  brimftone,  fell  upon  the  north  and  weft 
.coafts  ©f  Iceland,  which  continued  for  the  whole  fum- 
jner  whenever  the  wind  was  in  that  quarter  5  and  the 
air  was  always  very  much  impregnated  with  a  thick 
fmoke  and  fulphureous  fmell. 

During  the  fall  of  the  fharp  rain  formerly  mention¬ 
ed,  there  was  obferved  at  Trondheim,  and  other  places 
in  Norway,  and  likewife  at  Faw,  an  uncommon  fall  of 
fharp  and  fait  rain,  which  totally  deftroyed  the  leaves 
of  the  trees,  and  every  vegetable  it  fell  upon,  by 
fcorching  them  up,  and  caufing  them  to  wither.  A 
cConfiderable  quantity  of  afhes,  fand,  and  other  volca¬ 
nic  matters,  fell  at  Faro,  which  covered  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  whenever  the  wind  blew  from  Ice¬ 
land,  though  the  diftance  between  the  two  places  is  not 
.lefs  than  480  miles.  Ships  that  were  failing  betwixt 
Copenhagen  and  Norway  were  frequently  covered  with 
afhes  and  fulphureous  matter,  which  ftuck  to  the  mafts, 
fails,  and  decks,  befmearing  them  all  over  with  a  black 
?nd  pitchy  fubftance.  In  many  parts  of  Holland, 
Germany,  and  other  northern  countries,  a  fulphureous 
vapour  was  obferved  in  the  air,  accompanied  with  a 
thick  fmoke,  and  in  fame  places  a  light  gray-coloured 
fubftance  fell  upon  the  earth  every  night  j  which,  by 
yielding  a  bluifh  flame  when  thrown  into  the  fire,  evi¬ 
dently  fhowed  its  fulphureous  nature.  On  thofe  nights 
in  which  this  fubftance  fell  in  any  quantity,  there  was 
little  or  no  dew  obferved.  Thefe  appearances  con¬ 
tinued,  more  or  lefs,  all  the  months  of  July,  Auguft, 
and  September. 

Some  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  ancient  ftate 
of  this  ifland  have  lately  been  publifhed  by  a  Mr 
Vhorkelyn,  a  native  of  the  country.  From  his  work 
ftate  of*the  ^  aPPears  that  Iceland,  for  a  very  confiderable  fpace 
^and.  of  time,  viz.  from  the  beginning  of  the  loth  to  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century,  was  under  a  republican 
form  of  government.  At  fir  ft  the  father,  or  head  of 
every  family,  was  an  abfolute  fovereign  ;  but  in  the 
progrefs  of  population  and  improvement,  it  became  ne- 
ceffary  to  form  certain  regulations  for  the  fettlement  of 
difputes  concerning  the  frontiers  of  different  eftates,. 
JFor  this  purpofe  the  heads  of  the  families  concerned  af- 
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fembled  themfelves,  and  formed  the  outlines  of  a  re-  Iceland, 
public.  In  the  mean  time  they  carried  on  a  profper- 
ous  trade  to  different  parts  j  fending  ftiips  even  to  the 
Levant,  and  to  Conftantinople,  at  that  time  celebra¬ 
ted  as  the  only  feat  of  literature  and  humanity  in  the 
world.  Deputies  were  likewife  fent  from  this  ifland 
over  land  to  that  capital,  for  the  improvement  of  their 
laws  and  civilization  ;  and  this  a  whole  century  before 
the  firft  crufade.  In  thefe  ancient  Icelandic  laws,  there¬ 
fore,  we  meet  with  evident  traces  of  thofe  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  For  example,  befides  a  body  of  written 
laws  which  were  read  every  third  year  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  they  had  two  men  chofen  annually  by  the  heads  of 
families,  with  confular  power,  not  only  to  enforce  the 
laws  then  in  being,  but  when  thefe  proved  deficient,  to 
aft  as  neceffity  required. 

Thefe  laws  do  not  appear  to  have  inflifted  capital 
punifhments  upon  any  perfon.  Murderers  were  banifh- 
ed  to  the  wood ;  that  is,  to  the  interior  and  uncultiva¬ 
ted  parts  of  th t  ifland  :  where  no  perfon  was  allowed 
to  approach  them  within  a  certain  number  of  fathoms. 

In  cafes  of  baniftiment  for  leffer  crimes,  the  friends  of 
the  offender  were  allowed  to  fupply  him  with  neceffa- 
ries.  The  culprit,  however,  might  be  killed  by  any 
perfon  who  found  him  without  his  bounds  5  and  he 
might  even  be  hunted  and  deftroyed  in  his  fanftuary, 
provided  he  did  not  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  ifland 
within  a  twelvemonth  after  his  fentence,  which  it  was 
fuppofed  he  might  accomplifh  by  means  of  the  annual 
arrival  and  departure  of  fhips.  Every  man’s  perfon 
was  free  until  he  had  forfeited  his  rights  by  fome  crime 
againft  fociety  \  and  fo  great  was  their  refpeft  for  in¬ 
dependence,  that  great  indulgence  was  allowed  for  the 
power  of  paflion.  If  any  provoking  word  or  behaviour 
had  been  ufed,  no  punifhment  was  inflifted  on  the  par¬ 
ty  who  refen  ted  it,  even  though  he  fhould  have  killed 
his  adverfary. 

By  the  laws  of  Iceland,  the  poor  were  committed  to 
the  proteftion  of  their  neareft  kindred,  who  had  a  right 
to  their  labour  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  work,  and 
afterwards  to  indemnification  if  the  poor  perfon  fhould 
acquire  any  property.  Children  were  obliged  to  main¬ 
tain  their  parents  in  their  old  age  \  but  if  the  latter 
had  neglefted  to  give  them  good  education,  they  were 
abfolved  from  this  duty. 

While  the  republic  of  Iceland  continued  free  and 
independent,  fhips  were  fent  from  the  ifland  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Till  very  lately,  however,  not  a  fhip 
belonged  to  it,  the  little  commerce  it  enjoyed  being 
monopolized  by  a  Danifh  company,  until  in  1786  it 
was  laid  open  to  all  the  fubjefts  of  Denmark.  “  There 
is  at  prefent  (fays  Mr  Pennant  *)  a  revival  of  the  cod*  Appendix 
fifhery  on  the  coaft  of  Iceland  from  our  kingdom.  A.- to  Arftic 
bout  a  dozen  of  veffels  have  of  late  failed  from  the  ifteZoo^W» 
of  Thanet,  and  a  few  from  other  parts  of  Great  Bri-^* 
tain.  They  are  either  floops  or  brigs  from  50  to  80 
tons  burden.  A  lugfail  boat,  fucb  as  is  ufed  in  the 
herring  fifhery,  failed  laft  fcafon  from  Yarmouth  thus 
equipped.  The  crew  confifted  of  five  men  from  the 
town,  and  five  more  taken  in  at  the  Orkneys.  They 
had  twelve  lines  of  120  fathoms  each,  and  200  or  30Q 
books  fix  heading  knives,  twelve  gutting  and  twelve 
fplitting  knives.  They  take  in  18  tons  of  fait  at  Leith, 
at  the  rate  of  three  tons  to  every  thoufand  fifb  5  of 
which  fix  or  feven  thoufand  is  a  load  for  a  veffel  of 
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Iceland  this  kind.  They  go  to  fea  about  the  middle  of  April; 

11  return  by  the  Orkneys  to  land  the  men  ;  and  get  into 
jchoglans.  tjlejr  port  jn  tfce  iatter  end  of  Auguft  or  beginning  of 
^  Y~  September.  Pythcas  fays,  that  Iceland  lies  fix  days 
failing  from  Great  Britain.  *  A  veffel  from  Yarmouth 
was,  ?n  the  laft  year,  exadly  that  time  in  its  voyage 
from  the  Orkneys  to  Iceland.  With  a  fair  wind  it 
might  be  performed  in  far  lefs  time  ;  but  the  winds 
about  the  Ferroe  ifles  are  generally  changeable. 

Iceland  Agate,  a  kind  of  precious  ftone  met  with 
in  the  iilands  of  Iceland  and  Afcenfion,  employed  by 
the  jewellers  as  an  agate,  though  too  foft  for  the  pur- 
pofe.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  volcanic  product ;  being 
folid,  black,  and  of  a  glafly  texture.  When  held  be¬ 
tween  the  eye  and  the  light,  it  is  femitranfparent  and 
greenifti  like  the  glafs  bottles  which  contain  much 
iron.  In  the  iilands  which  produce  it,  fuch  large 
pieces  are  met  with,  that  they  cannot  be  equalled  in 
any  glafshoufe. 

ICENI,  the  ancient  name  of  the  people  of  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  Cambridgefhire,  and  Huntingdonlhire,  in 
England. 

ICH-dien,  See  Heraldry,  chap.  iv.  fed.  2. 
ICHNEUMON,  in  Zoology,  See  Viverra,  Mam¬ 
malia  Index . 

Ichneumon  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  genus  of  flies  of 
the  hymenoptera  order.  See  Entomology  Index . 

ICHNOGRAPHY,  in  PerfpeBive ,  the  view  of  any 
thing  cutoff  by  a  plane,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  juft  at 
the  bafe  of  it. — The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
footjlep,  and  I  write ,  as  being  a  descrip¬ 

tion  of  the  footfteps  or  traces  of  a  work. 

Among  painters  it  fignifies  a  defeription  of  images 
or  of  ancient  ftatues  of  marble  and  copper,  of  bufts  and 
femi-bufts,  of  paintings  in  frefco,  mofaic  works,  and 
ancient  pieces  of  miniature. 

ICHNOGRAPHY,  in  ArchiteBure ,  is  a  tranfverfe  or 
horizontal  fe&ion  of  a  building,  exhibiting  the  plot  of 
the  whole  edifice,  and  of  the  feveral  rooms  and  apart¬ 
ments  in  any  ftory ;  together  with  the  thicknefs  of 
the  walls  and  partitions;  the  dimenfions  of  the  doors, 
windows,  and  chimneys;  the  proje&ures  of  the  co¬ 
lumns  and  piers,  with  every  thing  vifible  in  fuch  a 
fed  ion. 

ICHOGLANS,  the  grand  fignior’s  pages  ferving 
in  the  feraglio.  Thefe  are  the  children  of  Chriftian 
parents,  either  taken  in  war,  purchafed,  or  fent  in 
prefents  from  the.  viceroys  and  governors  of  diftant 
provinces  :  they  are  the  raoft  fprightly,  beautiful,  and 
well-made  that  can  be  met  with  ;  and  are  always  re¬ 
viewed  and  approved  of  by  the  grand  fignior  himfelf, 
before  they  are  admitted  into  the  feraglios  of  Pera, 
Conftantinople,  or  Adrianople,  being  the  three  col¬ 
leges  where  they  are  educated,  or  fitted  for  employ¬ 
ment,  according  to  the  opinion  the  court  entertains  of 
them. 
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ICHOR,  properly  fignifies  a  thin  watery  humour 
like  ferum  ;  but  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  thicker  kind 
flowing  from  ulcers,  called  alfo  Janies . 

1CHTHYOCOLEA,  Isinglass,  a  preparation 
frem  the  fifh  known  by  the  name  of  hufo .  See  Acci- 
PENSER.  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  JiJhy 

and  KohXot,  glue . — The  method  of  making  ifmglafs  was 
long  a  fecret  in  the  hands  of  the  Ruffians  ;  but  hath 
lately  been  difeovered,  and  the  following  account  of 
it  publiftied  by  Humphrey  Jackfon,  Efq.  in  the  63d 
volume  of  the  Philofophical  TranfaClions. 

“  All  authors  who  have  hitherto  delivered  pro- 
ceffes  for  making  ichthyocolla,  fifli-glue,  or  ifinglafs, 
have  greatly  miftaken  both  its  conftituent  matter  and 
preparation. 

“  To  preve  this  affertion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
recite  what  Pomet  fays  upon  the  fubjett,  as  he  appears 
to  be  the  principal  author  whom  the  reft  have  copied. 
After  deferibing  the  fifti,  and  referring  to  a  cut  en¬ 
graved  from  an  original  in  his  cuftody,  he  fays  :  4  As 
to  the  manner  of  making  the  ifinglafs,  the  finewy  parts 
of  the  fifh  are  boiled  in  water  till  all  of  them  be  dif- 
folved  that  will  diffolve ;  then  the  gluey  liquor  is 
ftrained,  and  fet  to  cool.  Being  cold,  the  fat  is  care¬ 
fully  taken  off,  and  the  liquor  itfelf  boiled  to  a  juft 
confiftency,  then  cut  to  pieces  and  made  into  a  twift, 
bent  in  form  of  a  crefccnt,  as  commonly  fold  ;  then 
hung  upon  a  firing,  and  carefully  dried.’ 

“  From  this  account,  it  might  be  rationally  con* 
eluded,  that  every  fpecies  of  fifh  which  contained  gela¬ 
tinous  principles  would  yield  ifinglafs  :  and  this  parity 
of  reafoning  feems  to  have  given  rife  to  the  hafty  con- 
clufions  of  thofe  who  flrenuoufly  vouch  for  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  ifinglafs  from  fturgeon ;  but  as  that  fifh  is  eafily 
procurable,  the  negligence  of  afeertaining  the  fa£t  by 
experiment  feems  inexcufable. 

“  In  my  firfl  attempt  to  difeover  the  conftituent 
parts  and  manufacture  of  ifinglafs,  relying  too  much 
upon  the  authority  of  fome  chemical  authors  whofe  ve¬ 
racity  I  had  experienced  in  many  other  inftances,  I 
found  myfelf  conftantly  difappointed.  Glue,  not  ifin¬ 
glafs,  was  the  refult  of  every  procefs  ;  and  although,  in 
the  fame  view,  a  journey  to  Ruflia  proved  fruitlefs,  yet 
a  fteady  perfeverance  in  the  refearch  proved  not  only 
fucceftful  as  to  this  objeCt,  but  in  the  purfuit  to  difeo¬ 
ver  a  refinous  matter  plentifully  procurable  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  fifheries,  which  has  been  found  by  ample  experi¬ 
ence  to  anfwer  fimilar  purpofes.  It  is  now  no  longer 
a  fecret  that  our  (a)  lakes  and  rivers  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica  are  flocked  with  immenfe  quantities  of  fifh,  faid 
to  be  the  fame  fpecies  with  thofe  in  Mufcovy,  and 
yielding  the  fineft  ifinglafs  ;  the  fifheries  whereof,  un¬ 
der  due  encouragement,  would  doubtlefs  fupply  all  Eu¬ 
rope  with  this  valuable  article. 

“  No  artificial  heat  is  neceffary  to  the  produ&ion  of 
ifinglafs,  neither  is  the  matter  diflolved  for  thispurpofe  y 
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(a)  As  the  lakes  of  North  America  lie  nearly  in  the  fame  latitude  with  the  Cafpian  fea,  particularly  Laks 
Superior,  which  is  faid  to  be  of  greater  extent,  it  was  conjeCtured  they  might  abound  with  the  fame  forts  of 
fiih  ;  and  in  confequence  of  public  advertifements  diftributed  in  various  parts  of  North  America,  offering  pre¬ 
miums  for  the  founds  of  fturgeon  and  other  fifh,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  ifinglafs,  feveral  fpecimens  of  fine 
ifinglafs,  the  produce  of  fifh  taken  in  thefe  parts,  have  been  lately  fent  to  England,  with  proper  aUeftations  as 
to  the  unlimited  quantity  which  may  be  procured* 
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Ichthyo-  for>  as  the  continuity  of  its  fibres  would  be  deftroyed  by 
co^a'  folution,  the  mafs  would  become  brittle  in  drying,  and 
fnap  Ihort  afunder,  which  is  always  the  cafe  with  glue, 
but  never  with  ifinglafs.  The  latter,  indeed,  may  be  re- 
folved  into  glue  with  boiling  water  }  but  its  fibrous  re- 
compofition  would  be  found  impradicable  afterwards,  and 
a  fibrous  texture  is  one  of  the  moil  diftinguifhing  cha- 
rafteriftics  of  genuine  ifinglafs. 

“  A  due  confideration  that  an  imperfeft  folution  of 
ifinglafs,  called  fining  by  the  brewers,  poffeffed  a  pecu¬ 
liar  property  of  clarifying  malt  liquors,  induced  me  to 
attempt  its  analyfis  in  cold  fubacid  menftruums.  One 
ounce  and  a  half  of  good  ifinglafs,  fteeped  a  few  days 
in  a  gallon  of  Hale  beer,  was  converted  into  good  fining, 
of  a  remarkable  thick  confiftence  :  the  fame  quantity  of 
glue,  under  fimilar  treatment,  yielded  only  a  mucilagi¬ 
nous  liquor,  refembling  diluted  gum-water,  which,  in- 
Head  of  clarifying  beer,  increafed  both  its  tenacity  and 
turbidnefs,  and  communicated  other  properties  in  no  re- 
fpe&  corrcfponding  with  thofe  of  genuine  fining.  Oil 
commixing  three  fpoonfuls  of  the  folution  of  ifinglafs 
with  a  gallon  of  malt  liquor,  in  a  tall  cylindrical  glafs, 
a  vaft  number  of  curdly  maffes  became  presently  formed, 
by  the  reciprocal  attra6lion  of  the  particles  of  ifinglafs 
and  the  feculencies  of  the  beer,  which  increafing  in 
magnitude  and  fpeeific  gravity,  arranged  themfelves  ac¬ 
cordingly  and  fell  in  a  combined  ftate  to  the  bottom, 
through  the  well-known  laws  of  gravitation  }  for,  in  this 
cafe,  there  is  no  elective  attraction,  as  fome  have  imagi¬ 
ned,  which  bears  the  leaft  affinity  with  what  frequently 
occurs  in  chemical  decompofitions. 

“  If  what  is  commercially  ternjed  long  or  fjort  fapled 
ifinglafs  be  fteeped  a  few  hours  in  fair  cold  water,  the 
untwifted  membranes  will  expand,  and  reaffuine  their 
original  beautiful  (B)  hue,  and,  by  a  dexterous  addrefs, 
may  be  perfectly  unfolded.  By  this  fimple  operation, 
we  find  that  ifinglafs  is  nothing  more  than  certain  mem¬ 
branous  parts  of  fifties,  divefted  of  their  native  mucofitv, 
rolled  and  twilled  into  the  forms  above  mentioned,  and 
dried  in  open  air. 

u  The  founds,  or  air-bladders,  of  freffi- water  fifti  in 
general,  are  preferred  for  this  purpofe,  as  being  the  mod 
tranfparent,  flexible,  delicate  fubftances.  Thefe  confti- 
tute  the  finefl  forts  of  ifinglafs }  thofe  called  book  and 
ordinary  faple  are  made  of  the  inteftines,  and  probably 
*  of  the  peritonaeum  of  the  fifth.  The  belluga  yields  the 
greateft  quantity,  as  being  the  largeft  and  molt  plenti¬ 
ful  fiffi  in  the  Mufcovy  rivers  ;  but  the  founds  of  all 
frefti-water  fifti  yield,  more  or  lefs,  fine  ifinglafs,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  fmaller  forts,  found  in  prodigious  quan¬ 
tities  in  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  feveral  hundred  miles  be¬ 
yond  Aftracan,  in  the  Wolga,  Yaik,  Don,  and  even  as 
far  as’Siberia,  where  it  is  called  kle  or  kla  by  the  natives, 
which  implies  a  glutinous  matter  •,  it  is  the  balls  of  the 
Ruffian  glue,  which  is  preferred  to  all  other  kinds  for 
its  ftrength. 

-  “  The  founds,  which  yield  the  finer  ifinglafs,  confift 
of  parallel  fibres,  and  are  eafily  rent  longitudinally* 
but  the  ordinary  forts  arc  found  compofed  of  double 
membranes,  whole  fibres  crofs  each  other  obliquely,  re¬ 


fembling  the  coats  of  a  bladder  :  hence  the  former  are  Ichthye* 
more  readily  pervaded  and  divided  with  fubacid  li-  c°lla* 
quors  \  but  the  latter,  through  a  peculiar  kind  of  inter- 
woven  texture,  are  with  great  difficulty  torn  afunder, 
and  long  refill  the  power  of  the  fame  menllruum  }  yet 
when  duly  refolved,  are  igund  to  acl  with  equal  energy- 
in  clarifying  liquors. 

“  Ifinglafs  receives  its  different  fhapes  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner 

“  The  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed,  particularly 
the  founds,  are  taken  from  the  fifh  while  fweet  and 
frelh,  flit  open,  waflied  from  their  ffimy  fordes ,  diveft- 
ed  of  every  thin  membrane  which  envelopes  the  found* 
and  then  expofed  to  lliffen  a  little  in  the  air.  In  this 
ftate,  they  are  formed  into  rolls  about  the  thicknefs  of 
a  finger,  and  in  length  according  to  the  intended  fize 
of  the  Itaple  :  a  thin  membrane  is  generally  fele&ed 
for  the  centre  of  the  roll,  round  which  the  reft  are 
folded  alternately,  and  about  half  an  inch  of  each  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  roll  is  turned  inwards.  The  due  di- 
menfions  being  thus  obtained,  the  two  ends  of  what 
is  called  Jhort  faple  are  pinned  together  with  a  fmall 
wooden  peg  }  the  middle  of  the  roll  is  then  preffed  a 
little  downwards,  which  gives  it  the  refemblance  of  a 
heart- ftiape  }  and  thus  it  is  laid  on  boards,  or  hung  up 
in  the  air  to  dry.  The  founds,  which  compofe  the 
long-ftaple,  are  longer  than  the  former  }  hut  the. ope¬ 
rator  lengthens  this  fort  at  pleafure,  by  interfolding 
the  ends  of  one  or  more  pieces  of  the  found  with  each 
other.  The  extremities  are  faftened  with  a  peg,  like 
the  former^  but  the  middle  part  of  the  roll  is  bent 
more  confiderably  downwards,  and,  in  order  to  pre~ 
ferve  the  ftiape  of  the  three  obtufe  angles  thus  formed, 
a  piece  of  round  flick,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  dia¬ 
meter,  is  faftened  in  each  angle  with  fmall  wooden 
pegs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  .emds.  In  this  ftate, 
it  is  permitted  to  dry  long  enough  to  retain  its  form, 
when  the  pegs  and  flicks  are  taken  out,  and  the 
drying  completed*,  lallly,  the  pieces  of  ifinglafs  are 
colligated  in  rows,  by  running  pack-thread  through 
the  peg-holes,  for  convenience  of  package  and  exporta¬ 
tion. 

iC  The  membranes  of  the  book  fort,  being  thick 
and  refractory,  will  not  admit  a  fimilar  formation  with 
the  preceding  }  the  pieces,  therefore,  after  their  fides 
are  folded  inwardly,  are  bent  in  the  centre,  in  fuch 
manner  that  the  op  polite  fides  refemble  the  cover  of  a 
book,  from  whence  its  name  }  a  peg  being  run  acrofs 
the  middle,  fallens  the  fides  together,  and  thus  it  is 
dried  like  the  former.  This  fort  is  interleaved,  and 
the  pegs  run  acrofs  the  ends,  the  better  to  prevent  its 
unfolding. 

“  That  called  cake-ifnglafs  is  formed  of  the  bits 
and  fragments  of  the  ftaple  forts,  put  into  a  flat  me¬ 
talline  pan,  with  a  very  little  water,  and  heated  juft 
enough  to  make  the  parts  cohere  like  a  pancake  when 
it  is  dried}  but  frequently  it  is  overheated,  and  fuch 
pieces,  as  before  obferved,  are  ufelefs  in  the  bufinefs  of 
fining.  Experience  lias  taught  the  confumers  to  reject 
them. 

“  Ifinglafs 


tic 


(b)  If  the  tranfparent  ifinglafs  be  held  in  certain  pofitionsto  the  light,  it  frequently  exhibits  beautiful  pri&ia- 
colours. 
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Icli thy 0-  “  Ifinglafs  is  bell  made  in  tlie  fultimei*,  as  froft 

toll  a.  gives  it  a  difagreeable  colour,  deprives  it  of  weight, 
and  impairs  its  gelatinous  principles  ;  its  faftiionable 
forms  are  unneceffary,  and  frequently  injurious  to  its 
native  qualities.  It '  is  common  to  find  oily  putrid 
matter,  and  ex u via'  of  infers,  between  the  implicated 
membranes,  which,  through  the  inattention  of  the 
cellerman,  often  contaminate  wines  and  malt  liquors  in 
the  a 61  of  clarification.  Thefe  peculiar  fhapes  might 
probably  be  introduced  originally  with  a  view  to  con¬ 
ceal  and  difguifc  the  real  fubftance  of  ifinglafs,  and 
preferve  the  monopoly  ^  but,  as  the  mafk  is  now  taken 
off,  it  cannot  be  doubted  to  anfwer  every  purpofe  more 
effectually  in  its  native  date,  without  any  fubfequent 
manufa&ure  whatever,  efpecially  to  the  principal  con- 
fumers,  who  hence  wi*I  be  enabled  to  procure  fufficient 
fupply  from  the  Britifh  colonies.  Until  this  laudable 
end  can  be  fully  accomplifhed,  and  as  a  fpecies  of  ifin¬ 
glafs,  more  eafily  produceable  from  the  marine  fifheries, 
may  probably  be  more  immediately  encouraged,  it  may 
be  manufactured  as  follows  : 

“  The  founds  of  cod  and  ling  bear  great, analogy 
with  thofe  of  the  accipevfer  genus  of  Linnaeus  and  Ar- 
tedi  ;  and  are  in  general  fo  well  known  as  to  require 
no  particular  defeription.  The  Newfoundland  and 
Iceland  fhhermen  fplit  open  the  filh  as  foon  as  taken, 
and  throw  the  back-bones  with  the  founds  annexed  in 
a  heap  •  but  previous  to  incipient  putrefadHon,  the 
founds  are  cut  out,  vafhed  from  their  ilimes,  and  falt- 
ed  for  ufe.  In  cutting  out  the  founds,  the  intereoftal 
parts  are  left  behind,  which  are  much  the  beft  ;  the 
Iceland  fiftievmen  are  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that  they  beat 
the  bone  upon  a  block  with  a  thick  flick,  till  the 
pockets,  as  they  term  them,  come  out  eafily,  and  thus 
preferve  the  found  entire.  If  the  founds  have  been 
cured  with  fait,  that  muft  be  diflolved  by  deeping 
them  in  water  before  they  are  prepared  for  ifinglafs  ; 
the  frefii  found  mull  then  be  laid  upon  a  block  of 
wood,  whofe  furface  is  a  little  elliptical,  to  the  end  of 
which  a  fmall  hairbrufh  is  nailed,  and  with  a  faw-knife 
the  membranes  on  each  fide  of  the  found  muft  be  fera- 
ped  off.  The  knife  is  rubbed  upon  the  brulh  occa- 
fionally,  to  clear  its  teeth  ;  the  pockets  are  cut  open 
with  fcifiars,  and  perfe6fly  cleanfed  of  the  mucous  mat¬ 
ter  with  a  coarfe  cloth  ;  the  founds  are  afterwards 
w  a  Hied  a  few  minutes  in  lime-water  in  order  to  abforb 
their  oily  principle,  and  laftly  in  clear  water.  They 
are  then  laid  upon  nets  to  dry  in  the  air  *,  but  if  in¬ 
tended  to  refemble  the  foreign  ifinglafs,  the  founds  of 
cod  will  only  admit  of  that  called  booh,  but  thofe  of 
Ling  both  {hapes.  The  thicker  the  founds  are,  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  ifinglafs,  colour  excepted  ;  but  this  is  immate¬ 
rial  to  the  brewer,  who  is  its  chief  confumer. 

J  his  ifinglafs  refolves  into  fining,  like  the  other 
forts,  in  fubacid  liquors,  as  ftale  beer,  cyder,  old  hock, 


&c.  and  in"  equal  quantities  produces  fimilar  effe&s  Ichthyo- 
upon  turbid  liquors,  except  that  it  falls  fpeedier  and ,  co*la* 
clofer  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  as  may  be  demon- 
ftrated  in  tall  cylindrical  glaffcs  j  but  foreign  ifinglafs 
retains  the  confiftency  of  fining  preferably  in  warm 
weather,  owing  to  the  greater  tenacity  of  its  native 
mucilage. 

“  Vegetable  acids  are,  in  every  refpeeft,  beft  adapted 
to  fining  :  the  mineral  acids  are  too  corrofive,  and  even 
infalubrious,  in  common  beverage. 

“  It  is  remarkable,  that  during  the  conVerfion  of 
ifinglafs  into  fining,  the  acidity  of  the  menftruum  feems 
greatly  diminiftied,  at  leaft  to  tafte,  not  on  account  of 
any  alkaline  property  in  the  ifinglafs,  probably,  but 
by  its  enveloping  the  acid  particles.  It  is  likewife  re¬ 
ducible  into  jelly  with  alkaline  liquors,  which  indeed 
are  folvents  of  ail  animal  matters  ;  even  cold  lime-wa¬ 
ter  diffolves  it  into  a  pulpous  magma.  Notwithftanding 
this  is  inadmiftible  as  fining,  on  account  of  the  men¬ 
ftruum,  it  produces  admirable  effedls  in  other  refpedls  : 
for,  on  commixture  with  compofitions  of  plafter,  lime, 

Sec.  for  ornamenting  walls  expofed  to  viciflitudes  of 
weather,  it  adds  firmnefs  and  permanency  to  the  ce¬ 
ment  j  and  if  common  brick-mortar  be  worked  up 
with  this  jelly,  it  foon  becomes  almoft'  as  hard  as  the 
brick  itfelf  j  but  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  more  commodi- 
oufiy  prepared,  by  diffolving  it  in  cold  ’water,  acidu¬ 
lated  with  vitriolic  acid  *,  in  which  cafe,  the  acid  quits 
the  jelly,  and  forms  with  the  lime  a  felemtic  mafs, 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  jelly  being  deprived  in 
fome  meafure  of  its  moifture,  through  the  formation 
of  an  indiffoluble  concrete  amongft  its  parts,  foon  dries, - 
and  hardens  into  a  firm  body  ;  whence  its  fuperior 
ftrength  and  durability  are  eafily  comprehended. 

“  it  has  long  been  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  ftur- 
geon,  on  account  of  its  cartilaginous  nature,  would 
yield  great  quantities  of  ifinglafs  \  but,  on  examina¬ 
tion,  no  part  of  this  fifii,  except  the  inner  coat  of  the 
found,  promifed  the  leaft  fuccefs,  This  being  full  of 
ruga,  adheres  fo  firmly  to  the  external  membrane, 
which  is  ufeiefs,  that  the  labour  of  feparating  them 
fuperfedes  the  advantage.  The  inteftines,  however, 
which  in  the  larger  fifii  extend  feveral  yards  in  length, 
being  cleanfed  from  their  mucus,  and  dried,  were 
found  furprilingly  ftrong  and  elaftic,  refembling  cords 
made  with  the  inteftines  of  other  animals,  commonly 
called  cat-gut,  and,  from  fomc  trials,  promifed  fupe¬ 
rior  advantages  when  applied  to  mechanic  opera¬ 
tions.” 

Ifinglafs  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine  ;  and  may  be 
given  in  a  thin  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  juices,  after 
the  fame  manner  as  the  vegetable  gums  and  mucilages, 
regard  being  had  to  their  different  difpofition  to  putref- 
cence. 
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ICHTHYOLOGY. 

CHAP.  I.  HISTORY  OF  ICHTHYOLOGY. 


Definition.  ICHTHYOLOGY  (from  the  Greek  t%Qt >s>  “  a  fifli,” 
v~- y—j  T  and  Aoy«?,  “  difeourfe”),  is  that  part  of  zoology 

which  treats  of  fifhes. 

Fifhes  are  fueh  animals  as  have  a  heart  with  one  au¬ 
ricle  and  one  ventricle,  with  cold  red  blood,  whieh  in¬ 
habit  water,  and  breathe  by  means  of  gills.  Molt  of 
the  fpecies  are  likewife  diftinguifhed  by  fins  and 
feales. 

Difficulty  The  very  element  in  which  fifhes  live  prevents  us 
of  ftudying  from  following  their  motions  with  exa&nefs,  from  ftu- 
fiflics.  dying  their  inftindts,  and  from  noting  with  fidelity  their 
fpecific  differences.  Their  colours  often  vary,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  accidental  eircumftances  of  age,  fex,  climate, 
feafon,  breeding,  &c*.  and  often  vanifh  in  the  open  air, 
or  with  the  principle  of  life.  On  the  fame  fhores  un¬ 
known  kinds  feldom  occur  ;  and  when  they  do,  they 
may  pafs  unnoticed  by  the  illiterate  fifherman.  Hence, 
the  natural  hiftory  of  the  finny  tribe  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  involved  in  greater  obfeurity  than  that  of  land 
animals,  whieh  are  more  readily  fubje£led  to  the  invef- 
Ancient  tigation  of  the  learned  and  the  curious.  Hence,  Ari- 
writers  on  Jlotle ,  Pliny^  and  JEliati,  in  treating  of  fifties,  have 
ffihes.  mingled  much  fable  with  fome  truths,  and  have  even 
confounded  claffes  which  nature  has  diftin6lly  feparated. 
Such,  too,  is  the  ambiguity  which  now  attaches  to 
their  vague  and  unfeientific  nomenclature,  and  fuch, 
we  may  add,  is  the  indifpenfable  limitation  of  our  plan, 
that  we  fhall  forbear  enlarging  on  the  ichthyological 
-  portions  of  their  writings.  The  elaffical  and  inquifitive 
reader  may,  however,  derive  entertainment  and  fome 
inftru£lion  from  a  careful  perufal  of  their  text,  and  of 
fome  of  the  moft  ingenious  and  judicious  annotations  of 
more  recent  feholars  and  naturalifls.  To  the  names 
juft  mentioned,  we  may  add  that  of  Athenceus ,  who,  in 
the  feventh  book  of  his  Deipnofophi/lte,  difeourfes  of 
fifhes.  Ovid  celebrates  them  in  his  Halieuticon  ;  and 
his  example  has  been  followed,  not  without  fuecefs,  by 
Opptan ,  a  Greek  poet,  who  flourifhed  in  the  feeond 
century,  under  the  reign  of  Caracalla.  Aufomus ,  a 
native  of  Bourdeaux,  who  died  towards  the  eonelufion 
of  the  fourth  century,  in  his  admired  poem  on  the  Mo- 
fell  e,  has  not'  forgotten  to  ling  of  its  inhabitants. 

Modem.  In  the  more  downward  periods  of  the  dark  and  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  no  writer  of  eminence  appears  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  natural  hiftory.  Indeed,  the  firft  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  ichthyological  arrangement  was  Pierre 
Belon ,  a  French  phyfieian,  born  in  1518,  and  advan- 
tageoufly  known  by  his  travels  in  Judasa,  Greeee,  and 
Arabia,  as  well  as  by  his  writings  in  natural  hiftory. 
Some  of  his  divifions  of  fifties,  as  the  eleventh,  which 
comprifes  the  flat  fpecies  that  are  not  cartilaginous  ;  the 
twelfth,  thofe  that  are  both  flat  and  cartilaginous  ;  the 
thirteenth,  which  ineludes  the  fquali ,  &ee.  are  deduced 
from  natural  refemblanees  >  but  others  are  more  fanci¬ 
ful  ;  and  the  wooden  euts  are  deficient  in  accuracy  and 
Belon.  rieatnefs.  Belon  was  an  induftrious,  and  rather  an 


acute  obferver,  who  wrote  with  pleafing  naivete,  and  Hiftory. 
who  fhould  rank  high  in  the  eftimation  of  the  learned  v“"V 
world,  when  we  reflect  011  the  few  refources  of  which 
he  could  avail  himfelf.  His  hiftory  of  fifhes  appearedL 
in  1551.  That  of  his  countryman,  Rotidelet ,  was  pub- 
lifhed  three  years  afterwards,  and  exhibited  more  accu¬ 
rate  deferiptions  and  figures,  with  many  excellent  re¬ 
marks,  the  refult  of  his  own  obfervation.  In  point  of 
arrangement,  however,  Rondelet’s  work  is  extremely Rondelet, 
imperfect,  and  even  puerile.  He  tells  us,  for  example, &c. 
that,  after  very  mature  deliberation,  he  refolved  to  be¬ 
gin  with  th e  gilt-head,  becaufe  it  was  beji  known  to  the 
ancients  and  moderns ,  and  highly  priced  for  its  delicacy. 

He  had,  however,  the  merit  of  exciting  a  general  tafte 
for  the  ftudy  of  ichthyology  ;  and  Salviani,  Bojfveti, 

Conrad  Gefner ,  Pifon ,  &c.  who  followed  him  in  rapid 
fuceefiion,  contributed  their  (hare  to  the  flock  of  feien- 
tific  fa£ls,  though  they  made  few  advances  to  the  con- 
ftrudlion  of  a  natural  order. 

In  1605,  Aldrovandus,  who  publifhed  a  large  com- Aldrovaa- 
pilation  on  natural  hiftory,  diftributed  the  fifhes  accord-^* 
ing  to  the  nature  of  their  refidence  ;  thus,  his  firft  book 
treats  of  thofe  that  frequent  rocks  ;  the  feeond  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  littoral  }  the  third  to  the  pelagian,  &c. 

Several  authors,  whom  we  cannot  flay  to  name,  dis¬ 
played  their  talents,  with  more  or  lefs  felieity,  on  the 
fame  fubje£l.  But  their  labours  were  eclipfcd  by  thofe 
of  Willoughby ,  whofe  work,  entitled  De  Hi/toria  Pif  Willougfe- 
cium ,  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1686,  and  unfolded  !>}’• 
many  new  and  accurate  notions  relative  to  the  anatomy 
and  phyfiology  of  fifhes.  His  arrangement  may  be  eon- 
fidered  as  an  improved  modification  of  that  of  Belon. 

The  celebrated  Ray  publifhed,  in  1707 ,  his  Synopfs 
Methodica  Pifcium ,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  abrid¬ 
ged  and  corre£led  view  of  Willoughby’s  larger  work, 
and  as  indicating,  if  not  fixing,  a  feries  of  genera.  This 
valuable  deferiptive  catalogue  continued  to  be  appealed 
to  as  a  ftandard,  till  the  combined  genius  of  Artedi 
and  Linnaeus  effe6led  an  important  reform  in  the  Fci- 
ence  of  ichthyology. 

Artedi the  countryman  and  friend  of  the  great  Arted'. 
Swedifh  naturalift,  had  adopted  his  principles,  and  was 
engaged  in  applying  them  to  the  fyftematie  illuftration 
of  fifties,  when  death  prematurely  arrefted  the  profecu- 
tion  of  his  defign.  His  illuftrious  friend  put  the  finifti- 
ing  hand  to  his  papers,  and  publifhed  them  in  the  form 
of  two  o6lavo  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Bibliotheca 
Ichthyologic  a,  and  Philofopliia  Ichthyologic  a,  which  Wal- 
baum  re-edited,  in  four  volumes,  in  1792.  Thus,  then, 
to  Artedi  we  may  aferibe  the  merit  of  having  firft  tra-His  method 
ced  the  outlines  of  that  claflification  of  fifties  which  has-of  arrange* 
now  become  fo  popular  in  Europe;  for  he  firft  inftitu- mc,it> 
ted  orders  and  genera,  and  defined  the  characters  on 
which  tliefe  divifions  are  founded.  Independently  of 
the  cetaceous  tribes,  which  are  nowr  generally  chaffed 
with  the  mammalia ,  and  of  which  we  have  treated  in 

the 
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Hiftory.  the  article  CETOLOGY,  his  method  confided  of  four 

*■ - v - '  great  divifions  or  orders,  namely,  the  Malacopterygian , 

Acanthopterygian ,  Branchioflegous ,  and  Chondroptery¬ 
gian .  The  firft  denoted  thofe  fpecies  which  have  foft 
hus,  or  fins  with  bony  rays  but  without  fpines,.  and  in¬ 
cluded  twenty-one  genera  j  the  fecond,  thofe  with  fpiny 
fins,  containing  fixteen  genera  $  the  third,  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  amphibia  nantes  of  Linnaeus  which  want  the 
operculum  or  branchioflegous  membrane  \  and  the 
fourth,  the  Linnaean  amphibia  nantes  which  have  not 
true  bones,  but  only  cartilages,  and  the  rays  of  whole 
ftf]  fins  hardly  differ  from  a  membrane.  In  his  firft  edi- 
lowedby"  tion  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature,  Linnaeus  wholly  adopted 
Linnaeus,  the  Artedian  method.  With  regard  to  the  changes 
which  he  afterwards  introduced,  it  would  be  unnecef- 
fary  to  date  them  in  this  rapid  hillorical  {ketch,  efpe- 
cially  as  we  purpofe  to  follow  his  divifions  in  our  fy He¬ 
matic  expofition. 

Thofe  ichthyologies  who  have  propofed  methods  in 
oppofition  to  that  of  Linnaeus,  have  ufually  fallen  ftiort 
Method  of  of  the  latter  in  point  of  fimplicity.  lhus  Klein ,  who 
Klein  vainly  attempted  to  rival  the  profeffor  of  Upfala,  diftri- 
buted  fiflies  into  three  fe&ions,  according  as  they  had 
lungs,  and  vifible  or  invifible  gills ;  but  his  fubdivifions 
were  fo  numerous  and  complex,  that  hisfeheme  has  ne¬ 
ver  been  adopted.  That  of  Gronovius  was,  at  lead 
for  a  few  years,  much  more  favourably  received.  It  is 
principally  founded  on  the  prefence  or  abfence,  and  the 
number  or  the  nature,  of  the  fins.  Jf  he  nr  ft  clafs  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  cetaceous  animals,  and  the  fecond  all  the 
fiflies.  The  chondropterygian ,  and  the  offeous  or  bony, 
form  two  great  divifions  $  and  the  offeous  are  fubdivid- 
ed  into  branchioflegous  and  branchial.  Thefe  lafl  are 
grouped  according  to  the  Linnaean  rules  }  but,  in  the 
formation  of  the  genera,  the  number  of  dorfal  fins  is 
admitted  as  a  character,  which  Linnaeus  has,  perhaps 
injudicioufly,  overlooked,  and  which  gives  rife  to  feveral 
genera  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Syftem  of  Na¬ 
ture. — Brunnich  laboured,  vrith  much  pains  and  confi- 
derable  ingenuity,  to  combine  the  Linnaean  and  Arte¬ 
dian  divifions*,  but  his  fyltem  remained  without  encou- 
and  others,  ragement  or  fnpport. — Scopoli  boldly  flruck  out  a  new 
path,  and  affumed  the  pofition  of  the  anus  as  the  bafis 
of  his  three  primary  divifions.  His  fecondary  charac¬ 
ters  fometimes  coincide  with  thofe  of  Gronovius,  and 
fometimes  with  thofe  of  Linnseus;  while  his  third  feries 
of  diftin&ions  is  fometimes  drawn  from  the  form  of  the 
body,  and  fometimes  from  the  teeth.  Gouan,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  profeffor  of  botany  at  Montpelier,  preferved 
the  Linnaean  genera,  but  formed  his  greater  divifions 
from  the  union  of  thofe  of  Linnaeus  and  Artedi.  His 
two  principal  fe&ions  are,  of  fiflies  with  complete,  and 
of  thofe  with  incomplete,  gills  *,  and  the  firft  is  divided 
into  two  others,  viz.  acantliopterygian ,  and  malacoptery - 
gian,  in  each  of  which  are  ranged  the  apodal,  jugular , 
thoracic ,  and  abdominal  fpecies.  The  fame  procefs  is 
followed  in  the  fecond  fc&ion,  which  includes  the 
branchioflegous  and  the  chondropterygian . 

All  the  authors  who  have  juft  paffed  under  our  re¬ 
view,  with  the  exception  of  Belon,  Rondelet,  and  Gro¬ 
novius,  publifhed  their  works  without  any  regular  feries 
of  plates  illuftrative  of  their  deferiptions.  Among  thofe 
who  embellifhed  their  volumes  with  valuable  figures, 
we  have  to  mention  Seba}  in  his  large  collection  of 
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fubje&s  belonging  to  natural  hiftory, — Cattjby,  in  Iris ,  Hiflol7-  | 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Carolina, — Broitffbnel,  in  bis  Ich- 
thyologia , — and  Bloch ,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Fifties, 
firft  publiftied  at  Berlin  in  German,  and  in  French  in 
1785,  and  recently  republiftied  in  a  fmall  form,  by  De- 
terville,  at  Paris,  forming  part  of  the  extenfive  work 
entitled  Hifloire  Naturelle  de  Buffrn ,  &c.  Bloch’s  ori¬ 
ginal  work  includes  about  600  fpecies  of  fifties,  which 
are  generally  deferibed  with  great  accuracy,  figured,  as 
nearly  as  circumftances  will  admit,  of  the  natural  fize, 
and  beautifully  coloured.  The  author  enters  with  fome 
minutenefs  into  the  hiftory  of  thofe  which  afford  food 
for  man,  or  which  fuggeft  fads  worthy  of  remark.  He  « 

has  followed  the  Linnaean  method,  and  made  confider- 
able  additions  to  the  number  of  genera. 

La  Cepede ,  the  friend  and  continuator  of  Buffon,  has  Of  La  &t- 
likewife  executed  an  elaborate  and  extenfive  undertak  Pec*e- 
ing  on  the  natural  hiftory  of  fifties.  He  divides  this 
clafs  of  animals  into  two  fecondary  claffes,  viz.  the  car- 
tilaginous  and  the  ojfleous ,  Each  of  thefe  fubordirue 
claffes  confifts  of  four  divifions,  taken  from  the  combi¬ 
nations  of  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  the  operculum, 
and  of  the  branchial  membrane  *,  thus,  the  firft  divifion 
of  the  cartilaginous  includes  thofe  fifties  which  have  nei¬ 
ther  operculum  nor  branchial  membrane  *,  the  fecond, 
thofe  which  have  no  operculum,  but  a  membrane }  the 
third,  thofe  which  have  an  operculum,  but  no  mem¬ 
brane  ;  and  the  fourth,  thofe  which  have  both.  The 
fame  characters,  dated  in  the  inverfe  order,  determine 
the  divifions  of  the  offeous  fpecies.  Each  of  thefe  divi¬ 
fions  is  again  diftributed  into  the  Linnaean  orders,  and 
thefe,  in  turn,  into  the  Linnaean  genera.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  the  latter,  however,  do  not  always  correfpond 
with  the  enumerations  in  the  Syftem  of  Nature  5  for 
the  French  zoologift  has  withdrawn  many  fpecies  from 
their  former  categories,  and  ranged  them  under  new 
genera.  His  innovations  in  this  refpeCt  are,  perhaps, 
not  alwrays  improvements  ;  and  fome  of  his  generic  ap¬ 
pellations,  as  gobie,  gobioflore ,  gobioide ,  gobiomere ,  and 
gobiomoro'ide ,  pomacanthe ,  pomacentce ,  potnadafys ,  and 
pomatornc ,  &c.  are  too  nearly  allied  in  found  and  ortho¬ 
graphy,  to  be  readily  diferiminated  by  the  memory. 

We  have,  moreover,  to  regret  that  the  plates  are  not 
coloured,  and  that  they  are  executed  on  too  fmall  a 
feale.  Yet,  after  every  deduCfion  which  even  rigid 
criticifm  may  require  from  the  merits  of  this  publica¬ 
tion,  enough  will  remain  to  atteft  the  induftrysand  the 
talents  of  its  author,  and  to  juftify  the  high  rank 
which  he  has  obtained  among  the  waiters  on  ichthyo¬ 
logy. 

Before  clofing  even  thefe  very  condenfed  notices,  it  Of  Pen- 
would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  reminding  our  readers, 
that  the  Britifti  fifties  have  found  an  able  and  entertain¬ 
ing  expolitor  in  Mr  Pennant,  to  whom  the  natural  hif¬ 
tory  of  this  country  is  under  many  obligations.  I11  the 
third  volume  of  his  Britifti  Zoology,  this  author  de- 
feribes  the  fiflies  under  the  three  great  divifions  of  ceta¬ 
ceous ,  cartilaginous ,  and  bony.  The  latter,  which  is 
by  far  the  moft  numerous,  he  fubdivides  into  four  flec¬ 
tions,  entitled,  agreeably  to  the  Linnaean  orders,  apt- 
dal ,  thoracic ,  jugular ,  arid  abdominal . 

Befides  the  fources  of  information  to  which  we  have 
referred,  the  curious  inquirer  into  the  hiftory  of  fifties 
may  occafionally  refort  to  DuhatfiePs  General  Treatife 
I  2  on 
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Anatomy  on  the  Fifheries,  Fabricnis’s  Fauna  Grceulandica ,  Fla- 
of  Fifhes.  ^  men  on  different  kinds  of  frefh-w-ater  fifhes,  Forf- 
kal’s  Fauna  Arabica ,  Johnfton’s  Hiftona  Nat  ur  a  hs  de 
Pifcibus  et  Cetls ,  Kolreuter’s  papers  in  different  vo¬ 
lumes  of  the  Peterfburg  Tranfadlions,  the  fourth  vo¬ 


lume  of  Marfigli’s  Danubius  Pannonico  My  sins,  &cc.  Anatomy 
Monro’s  Anatomy  of  Fifties,  Pallas’s  Spiciltgia  Zoolo-  °f  Julies. 
gica ,  &:c.  Vicq  d’Azyr’s  Memoirs  on  the  Anatomy  “v“ 
of  Fifhes,  and  the  two  volumes  of  the  Encyclopedic  Me - 
thodique  which  are  devoted  to  the  article  Poijfons . 


CHAP.  II.  ANATOMY  OF  FISHES. 


Form  of  TPIE  Jhape  of  the  body  of  fifhes  is  fubje£t  to  confi- 
the  body,  derable  varieties.  It  is  faid  to  be  compreffed,  when  the 
diameter,  from  fide  to  fide,  is  lefs  than  from  back  to 
belly  ;  and  depreffed ,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  diame¬ 
ter,  from  fide  to  fide,  is  greater  than  from  back  to  bel¬ 
ly.  It  is  cylindrical ,  when  it  is  circular  in  the  greater 
*  part  of  its  length  \  enjiform ,  or  fword-lhaped,  when  the 
back  and  belly  terminate  in  a  (harp  edge,  or  when  the 
body  gradually  tapers  from  the  head  to  the  tail  :  cul¬ 
trated,  or  knife-fhaped,  when  the  back  is  fomewhat 
fiat,  and  the  angle  below  acute  •  carinated ,  or  keel- 
fiiaped,  when  the  back  is  rounded,  and  the  under  part 
of  the  belly  acute,  through  its  length  \  oblong ,  when 
the  longitudinal  diameter  is  much  longer  than  the 
tranfverfe  j  oval,  when  the  longitudinal  diameter  not 
only  exceeds  the  tranfverfe,  but  the  bafe  is  circular, 
and  the  apex  more  acute*,  orbicular ,  when  the  longitu¬ 
dinal  and  tranfverfe  diameters  are  nearly  equal }  lamel- 
lated ,  or  fpear-fhaped,  when  oblong,  and  attenuated  at 
both  extremities  ;  cuneiform ,  or  wedge-fliaped,  when 
the  body  gradually  flattens  towards  the  tail  *,  conical, 
when  it  is  cylindrical,  and  grow*s  gradually  more  {len¬ 
der  towards  the  tail  *,  ventricofe ,  when  the  belly  is  very 
prominent  \  gibbous,  when  the  back  prefen ts  one  or 
more  protuberances ;  annulated,  when  the  body  is  fur- 
rounded  by  rings,  or  elevated  lines  *,  articulated,  when 
it  is  covered  with  conne&ed  and  bony  plates  \  trigon , 
tetragon,  pentagon ,  and  hexagon,  when  the  fides  are 
plain,  with  three,  four,  or  fix  longitudinal  angles  $  if 
the  number  of  thefe  angles  exceed  fix,  it  is  termed  a 
polygon . 

The  furface  of  the  body  of  fifhes  is  termed  naked, 
when  it  is  deftitute  of  feales  *,  fcaly ,  when  provided 
with  them  j  fmooth ,  when  the  feales  are  w  ithout  angles, 
furrows,  roughnefs,  or  inequalities  ;  lubricous,  or  flip- 
pery,  when  inveffed  with  a  mucous  or  flimy  humour  \ 
tuberculated ,  or  rough,  when  covered  with  prominent 
warts  or  tubercles  •,  papillous ,  when  covered  with  flefhy 
points*,  fpinous  when  the  afperities  are  elongated,  and 
pointed  at  their  extremities  ;  loricated,  or  mailed, 
when  the  body  is  inclofed  in  a  hard,  callous,  or  bony 
integument,  or  in  feales  fo  clofely  united  as  to  feem 
but  one ;  fafeiated,  or  banded,  when  marked  with 
tranfverfe  zones  from  the  back  to  the  belly  $  Jlriped, 
when  marked  with  very  narrow,  fcattered,  and  colour¬ 
ed  ffreaks  ^  vittaied ,  when  marked  with  longitudinal 
zones  along  the  fide,  from  the  head  to  the  tail  5  reti¬ 
culated,  or  checquered,  when  marked  with  lines  form¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  net-work  ;  pointed,  or  dotted, 
when  marked  with  points,  either  longitudinally  difpo- 
«  fed,  or  without  order }  and  variegated,  when  of  differ¬ 

ent  colours. 

The  parts  of  the  body  are  either  external,  or  inter¬ 
nal  :  the  former  include  the  head,  trunk ,  and  fins  $  the 
fetter,  the  jkeleton}  tnufcles ,  and  vificera , 


I.  The, HEAD  is  always  placed  at  the  anterior  part  xhe  head; 
of  the  body,  and  reaches  from  the  extremity  of  the  Sec. 
nofe  to  the  gills. 

Several  of  the  technical  terms  already  defined,  are 
applied  to  the  head  as  well  as  to  the  whole  body  ;  but 
others,  which  are  more  appropriate,  require  to  be  ex¬ 
plained.  Obtufe  or  truncated,  denotes  that  the  head  is 
blunt,  or  terminated  by  a  tranfverfe  line  ;  acute ,  that 
it  terminates  in  an  acute  angle  5  Jlanting ,  that  it  pre¬ 
fers  an  inclined  plane,  from  the  top  of  the  anterior 
part  to  the  extremity  of  the  nofe ;  aculcated,  or  prickly, 
that  it  is  armed  with  fharp  points  or  fpines  \  unarmed, 
that  it  is  without  fpines  or  tubercles }  beardlefs,  that  it 
is  without  cirrlii,  &.c. 

The  head  contains  the  mouth,  nofe,  jaws,  lips,  teeth, 
tongue,  palate,  noflrils,  eyes,  branchial  opercules,  the 
branchioffegous  membrane,  the  aperture  of  the  gills, 
and  the  nape. 

The  mouth  is  that  cavity,  which  is  terminated  in 
front  by  its  own  orifice ,  on  the  fides,  by  the  branchial 
opercula  ;  and  behind,  by  the  throat.  It  is  fuperior , 
wTen  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  head  }  inferior , 
when  at  the  lower  part  *,  vertical,  when  it  defeends 
perpendicularly  from  the  upper  part  }  tranfverfe,  or  ho¬ 
rizontal,  when  it  is  parallel  to  the  furface  of  the  water 
when  the  fifh  fwims  \  oblique,  when  it  is  neither  verti¬ 
cal  nor  horizontal  3  tubular,  or  ffiular ,  when  the  ori¬ 
fice  is  narrow,  round,  and  deep  •  fwious ,  or  fiat-nofed, 
when  the  orifice  is  not  prominent  or  deep. 

The  nofe,  or  fnout,  is  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  eyes  to  the  extremity  of  the  jaws.  It 
is  cufpidated  when  its  apex  terminates  in  a  fharp  point 
or  brittle;  fpatula-fbapcd,  when  its  extremity  is  flatten¬ 
ed  and  extended  ;  bifid,  forked,  or  lobed,  when  its  ex¬ 
tremity  is  divided  into  two  lobes-,  triquetrous  and  tetra - 
quetrous,  when  it  has  three  or  four  flat  fides  ;  and  re¬ 
flex,  when  it  is  incurved  towards  the  belly. 

The  jaws  are  always  two  in  number,  and  differ  in 
different  fpecies  chiefly  in  refpedt  of  figure  and  propor¬ 
tion.  They  ar efiubu/ate,  or  awl-fhaped,  when  they  are. 
rounded  at  the  bafe,  and  are  gradually  attenuated  to¬ 
wards  the  apex  *,  carinated,  or  keel-fhaped,  when  the 
lower  jaw  is  longitudinally  ridged,  either  without  or 
w  ithin  ;  equal,  hen  both  are  of  the  fame  length  *,  un¬ 
equal,  when  one  proje£ls  beyond  the  other  ;  naked, 
when  not  covered  with  lips  ^  labiate,  when  covered 
with  one  or  two  lips  *,  edentulated,  when  deffitute  of 
teeth  ;  dentated,  or  toothed,  when  furnifhed  with  teeth 
of  unequal  fize  ;  dentato-crenated,  when  the  bones  are 
formed  into  the  appearance  of  teeth  \  cirrated ,  or  cir* 
rofe ,  when  furnifhed  with  cirrhi,  or  briflly  membrana¬ 
ceous  appendages,  which  hang  from  one  or  both  jaws \ 
vaginated,  or  fheathed,  when  the  margin  of  one  covers 
that  of  the  other  ;  arched,  or  covered,  when  furnifhed 
with  a  membranaceous  veil,  attached  before,  and  loofe, 

behind,. 


Chap.  II. 

Anatomy  behind,  within  which,  and  the  upper  or  under  part  of 

of  Fifties,  the  mouth,  the  fifh  lays  its  tongue,  or  difeharges  water 
from  its  mouth  ;  and  moveable ,  when  they  can  be 
thruft  out  or  drawn  in. 

The  lips  are  obvious  only  in  a  few  fifties,  and  are  ei¬ 
ther  of  a  flefhy  or  bony  confidence.  They  are  alfo  dif- 
tinguilhed  into  plicated,  or  confiding  of  folds,  and  re¬ 
tractile,  or  capable  of  being  drawn  out  or  in,  at  the 
pleafure  of  the  animal. 

The  teeth  are  acute,  when  their  extremity  terminates 
in  a  point  ;  obtufe,  when  it  is  rounded  ;  granular,  when 
the  teeth  are  of  the  fize  and  fliape  of  fmall  grains  ; 
plane,  when  flat  on  the  Tides  ;  femifagitiate ,  when  hook¬ 
ed  on  one  fide  only  ;  fer rated,  when  toothed  like  a  fawr 
on  the  margin  ;  emarginate ,  when  the  extremity  is 
fomewhat  cleft ;  recurved,  when  inclined  towards  the 
gullet  j  parallel,  when  of  the  fame  dire&ion,  length, 
and  figure  ;  diverging,  when  the  apices  dand  wide,  or 
diflant  from  each  other  ;  fimilar,  when  they  are  all  of 
the  fame  fize  and  figure  ;  diffunilar,  when  fome  are 
acute,  and  others  obtufe  ;  ordinate,  when  difpofed  in 
one  or  more  rows  ;  confufed ,  when  crowded,  and  not 
difpofed  in  any  regular  order. 

The  tongue  is  termed  acute  or  obtufe,  according  as 
its  extremity  terminates  in  a  point,  or  is  rounded  ;  it  is 
emarginate,  or  bifid,  when  the  extremity  is  divided  in¬ 
to  two  lobes  *,  carinated,  when  angulated  on  the  upper 
or  lower  furface  ;  dentated,  when  its  furface  is  furnifhed 
with  teeth  ;  and  papillous,  when  covered  with  fldhy 
points. 

The  palate  is  that  part  of  the  mouth  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  between  the  bale  of  the  jaws  and  the  origin  of 
the  oefophagus.  It  is  either  fimooth,  when  its  furface  is 
deflitute  of  tubercles,  teeth,  and  afperities  ;  or  denticu¬ 
lated ,  when  furnifhed  with  teeth. 

The  nofirils  are  orifices,  almoft  always  fituated  in  the 
roftrum,  before  the  eyes.  They  are  anterior,  when  they 
occupy  the  fore  part  of  the  roftrum,  and  are  fomewhat 
diftant  from  the  eyes  ;  pojierior,  when  fituated  at  the 
bafe  of  the  roftrum,  and  very  near  the  eyes  ;  fiuperior , 
when  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  between  the  eyes,  and 
clofe  to  them  ;  cylindrical,  when  they  form  a  tube  ; 
Jingle,  or  fiolitary,  when  there  is  only  one  on  each  fide 
of  the  head  ;  and  double,  when  there  are  two  on  each 
fide. 

Eyes.  The  eyes  are  always  two,  and  are  compofed  of  two 

principal  parts,  which  as  they  are  vifible  from  without 
belong  to  the  defcriptiori  of  the  external  ftrudure. 
Thefe  parts  are  the  pupil  and  the  iris.  The  firft  occu¬ 
pies  the  centre  of  the  globe  ;  and  is  ufually  fpherical, 
but  fometimes  oval  ;  and  the  fecond  is  the  coloured 
circle  which  furrounds  the  pupil,  and  is  often  furniftied 
with  a  diftind.  ring.  It  is,  for  the  moll  part  black  or 
gold-coloured,  but  fometimes  it  affumes  a  filvery  hue. 
— The  eyes  are  faid  to  be  covered,  w'hen  they  are  en¬ 
veloped  in  the  fkin,  or  in  a  militating  membrane; 
femi-covered ,  w’hen  this  membrane  is  arched,  or  lunu- 
lated,  or  perforated  like  a  ring  ;  naked,  when  deftitute 
of  a  militating  membrane  ;  vertical,  when  fituated  on 
the  crown  of  the  head ;  lateral,  when  placed  on  the 
fides  of  the  head  ;  binate,  when  they  are  both  on  the 
fame  fide  of  the  head  ;  plane,  or  deprcjfied,  when  the 
convexity  of  the  ball  does  not  exceed  the  furface  of 
the  head  y  convex ,  when  the  convexity  projeils  beyond 
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when  the  eyes  are  very 
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nent.  - ^ - 

The  branchial  opercles,  are  fcaly  or  bony  proceffes,  granchial 
fituated  on  both  fides  of  the  head,  behind  the  eyes,  opercles. 
doling  the  aperture  of  the  gills,  and  luftaining  the 
branchial  membrane.  They  are  termed  Jimple,  when 
compofed  of  a  fingle  piece  ;  diplnjllous,  tnphyllous,  or 
tetr aphyllous,  when  confiding  of  two,  three,  or  four 
pieces  ;  fiexile,  or  fiofit,  when  they  can  be  eafily  bent  ; 
fub-arcualed,  when  the  pofterior  margin  is  rounded  ; 

JiJlulous,  when  the  branchial  opening  feems  to  be  exca¬ 
vated  out  of  the  fubftance  of  the  opercula  ;  acuminated \ 
when  the  hinder  plate  runs  out  into  a  fharp  procefs  ; 
ciliated,  when  the  pofterior  margin  is  fringed,  or  fet 
with  membranous  ietaceous  appendages  ;  Jrenated ,  or 
bridled ,  when  conneiled  with  the  body  by  means  of  a 
membrane  ;  ficabrous,  when  their  furface  is  covered 
with  afperities  ;  Jlnated,  when  marked  with  hollow 
and  nearly  parallel  lines  ;  radiated,  when  the  lines  run 
like  rays,  from  the  centre  to  the  edge  y  graved,  when 
the  lines  appear  in  no  regular  order ;  aculeated,  when 
the  pofterior  margin  is  terminated  by  one  or  more 
fpines  ;  fierrated,  when  it  is  cut  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw  ; 
fcaly,  when  the  furface  of  the  opercles  is  covered  with 
feabs. 

The  branchial  or  branchiojlegous  membrane,  is  a  true  And  mem- 
fin,  formed  of  cartilaginous  crooked  bones,  joined  by  akramv 
thin  membrane,  lurking  under  the  opercula,  to  which 
it  adheres,  and  is  capable  of  being  folded  or  expanded, 
as  lieceftity  requires.  This  membrane  is  faid  to  be  pa¬ 
tent,  when  it  projects  beyond  the  margin  of  the  oper¬ 
cula  ;  retra&ed  or  latent ,  when  it  is  concealed  under 
them  ;  covered,  when  concealed  under  them,  yet  fo  as 
to  be  vifible  without  hurting  them. 

The  aperture  of  the  gills,  is  a  cleft  commonly  lateral, 
which  opens  between  the  opercula  and  the  trunk,  by 
means  of  the  gills.  It  is  arcuated,  or  arched,  when  it 
reprefents  a  crefcent  ;  operculated,  when  quite  covered 
by  the  opercula  ;  pipe-fhaped,  when  in  the  form  of  a 
tube.  Its  place,  in  fome  of  the  cartilaginous  fpecies,  is 
fupplied  by  vents,  or  fpiracles,  which  are  either  round, 
arched,  lateral,  or  inferior,  i.  e.  placed  underneath  the 
body. 

The  nape  is  the  hind  and  terminating  part  of  the' 
head,  which  is  attached  to  the  firft  vertebra  of  the 
trunk,  in  the  region  of  the  gills.  It  is  carinated,  when 
its  furface  is  fharply  angulated  ;  plane,  when  flat,  and 
on  a  level  with  the  body  ;  and  fulcated,  when  ridged  or 
furrowed. 

2.  The  TRUNK  is  that  part  of  the  body,  which  ex- The  trunk, 
tends  from  the  nape  and  branchial  aperture,  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  tail.  It  comprehends  the  gills,  throat, 
thorax,  back,  fides,  abdomen,  lateral  line,  anus,  tail, 
and  feales. 

The  gills,  or  branchice ,  confift,  for  the  moft  part,  of 
four  crooked,  parallel,  unequal  bones,  furniftied,  on  the 
outer  or  convex  part,  with  fmall  foft  appendages,  like 
the  beards  of  a  feather,  and  generally  of  a  red  colour. 

They  are  aculeated,  when  the  concave  or  interior  part 
has  fpines  inftead  of  tubercles ;  anomalous,  when  fome 
are  ciliated,  others  tuberculated,  or  of  a  different  ftruc- 
ture  :  denuded,  when  wanting  opercles,  the  branchi- 
oftegous  membrane,  or  both  ;  pectinated,  when  the  con¬ 
vex  or  exterior  part,  towards  the  branchial  aperture* 

i » 
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Anatomy  of  £s  furnifhed  with  red  fetaceous  rays,  or  lamella  ;  with - 
Fillies.  ^  drawn,  when  not  conspicuous,  lying  nearer  the  throat 
than  the  aperture  ;  Jtmple,  when  furnished  either  with 
filaments  or  tubercles  ;  approaching ,  when  they  corre- 
fpond  to  the  fame  aperture. 

The  throat  is  that  part  which  correfponds  to  the 
branchial  apertures,  and  is  placed  between  them.  It  is 
j welling ,  when  it  exceeds  the  level  of  the  body  and  the 
head  ;  carinated,  when  angulated  underneath  ;  plane , 
when  on  a  level  with  the  thorax  and  head. 

*  The  thorax  is  that  part  which  begins  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  throat,  and  is  terminated  by  a  line  drawn 
to  the  infertion  of  the  pectoral  fins. 

The  back  is  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  extending 
from  the  nape  to  the  origin  of  the  tail.  It  is  aptery¬ 
gious,  without  fins  4  monopterygious ,  dipterygious ,  &c. 
with  one,  or  two  fins  ;  convex,  higher  in  the  middle 
than  toward  the  Tides  ;  fer rated,  having  a  deep  longi¬ 
tudinal  furrow  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

The  Jides  are  that  part  of  the  trunk,  which  reaches 
from  the  gills  to  the  anus,  between  the  back  and  the 
abdomen.  They  are  fometimes  marked  with  zones, 
lines,  fpots,  or  points. 

The  abdomen  is  the  under  part  of  the  trunk,  between 
the  pofterior  extremity  of  the  thorax  and  the  origin  of 
the  tail.  It  is  carinated,  or  acute  through  its  length  ; 
ferrated,  when  the  fcales  forming  the  carina  are  difpo- 
fed  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw  ;  plane ,  when  without  pro¬ 
minence  or  depreffion. 

The  lateral  line  ufually  commences  at  the  extremity 
of  the  branchial  opercles,  runs  along  the  fides,  and 
terminates  at  the  caudal  fin.  It  is  formed  by  lines, 
clots,  or  fmall  tubercles.  It  is  Jiraight,  when  it  pre- 
fents  no  inflexion  through  its  length  ;  curved,  when  it 
inclines  to  the  back  or  belly  ;  broken ,  when  divided 
into  two  or  more  parts,  which  follow  different  direc¬ 
tions  ;  obliterated,  when  fcarcely  perceptible;  double, 
when  there  are  two  on  each  fide  ;  fmooth,  when  with¬ 
out  prickles  or  tubercles :  aculeated,  when  furnifhed 
with  fpines  ;  defc ending,  when  it  runs  obliquely  from 
the  head  to  the  tail  ;  inferior,  when  fituated  on  the 
lowrer  part  of  the  fide  ;  loricated,  or  mailed,  when  rough 
with  fmall  bones,  or  hard  fcaly  tubercles  ;  mean,  wrhen 
fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  fide  ;  obfolete,  when  near¬ 
ly  effaced  ;  porous,  when  pun£fured  with  fmall  holes  ; 
finuous,  when  bent  in  a  w  aving  line  ;  folitary,  when 
there  is  one  line  on  each  fide  ;  fuperior ,  when  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  fide,  near  the  back  ;  banded,  when 
covered  with  a  longitudinal  zone,  coloured  or  filvery. 

The  anus  is  the  external  orifice  of  the  re6fum.  It 
is  jugular,  when  fituated  under  the  branchial  opercles  ; 
peBond,  w-hen  under  the  gills  ;  mean,  when  equally 
removed  from  the  head  and  extremity  of  the  tail  ; 
remote,  when  near  the  tail. 

The  tail  is  the  folid  part  of  the  trunk,  which  it  ter¬ 
minates,  being  fituated  behind  the  anus.  It  is  7'ound, 
as  in  the  lamprey  and  eels  j  carinated,  when  its  furface 
prefents  fome  (harp  angle  *,  muricated,  when  befet  with 
fpines  or  tubercles  ;  apterygious ,  when  deflitute  of  fins  ; 
dipterygious,  wdien  the  fin  is  divided  at  the  bafe. 

The  fcales  are  pellucid,  cartilaginous,  or  horny  te¬ 
guments,  w'hich  ufually  cover  the  trunk.  They  are 
oval,  when  one  extremity  is  rounded,  and  larger  than 
tl*e  other  ;  orbiculate ,  wdien  nearly  round  ^  fmooth ,  when 
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deflitute  of  fenfible  angles  or  afperities  ;  ciliated,  when  Anatomy  of 
the  margin  is  fet  with  fetaceous  procefles  ;  ferrated, 
when  the  margin  is  toothed  like  a  faw  ;  imbricated,  '**~\T*W 
when  the  fcales  partly  cover  one  another,  like  tiles  on 
a  roof;  rare,  when  fenfibly  feparated  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  deciduous,  w  hen  they  eafiiy  fall  off ;  tenacious , 
when  they  are  detached  with  difficulty  ;  remote,  when 
feparated  from  one  another ;  verticiliate,  when  furround¬ 
ing  the  body  in  rings. 

3.  The  FINS  confift  of  feveral  rays  conne&ed  by  a  Fins* 
tender  film,  or  membrane  ;  and  they  are  raifed,  ex¬ 
panded,  or  moved  in  various  dire&ions,  by  means  of 
appropriate  mufcles.  The  rays  of  the  fins  are  either 
jointed  and  flexible  fmali  bones,  whole  extremity  is  of¬ 
ten  divided  into  two  parts;  or  hard  and  prickly,  without 
divifion  at  the  extremity.  In  fome  cafes,  thole  on  the 
back  of  the  fifh  are  furnifhed  with  membranaceous  ap¬ 
pendages,  fimple, or  palmated,  and  adhering  to  the  apex 
or  fides. — The  fins,  according  to  their  pofition,  are  de¬ 
nominated  dotfal,  peBoral,  ventral,  anal,  or  caudal. 

The  dorfal  fins  are  fituated  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  between  the  head  and  the  tail.  Their  number 
varies  from  one  to  three,  and  fo  gives  rife  to  the  epi¬ 
thets  monopterygious,  dipterygious,  and  tripterygicus.  If 
the  back  has  no  fin,  it  is  faid  to  be  apterygious.  The 
form,  fize,  and  fituation  of  the  dorfal  fins  have  like- 
wife  fuggeflcd  various  technical  appellations ;  but  few 
of  thefe  require  to  be  particularly  defined.  We  final! 
notice,  therefore,  only  the  fiejhy ,  which  are  covered 
with  a  thick  fkin,  or  mufcular  fubftance  ;  and  the  ra - 
mentaceous,  which  are  furnifhed  with  membranaceous 
or  filamentous  appendages. 

The  petdoral  fins  are  fituated  on  each  fide,  about  the 
aperture  of  the  gills.  In  fome  fpecies,  they  are  want¬ 
ing  ;  in  others,  folitary ,  or  one  on  each  fide  ;  in  a  few 
they  are  double ,  i.  e.  two  on  each  fide  ;  in  fome,  they 
are  falcated,  or  arched  above,  and  concave  below. 

The  ventral  or  inferior  fins  are  always  placed  011 
the  under  part  of  the  fifh  ;  but  at  a  greater  diflance 
from  the  mouth.  They  are  abdominal,  when  placed  in 
the  belly,  behind  the  perioral  fins,  and  not  fixed  in  the 
fternum,  but  in  the  ofla  pelvis  ;  dijform,  when  they 
have  a  fpine  or  cirrhus,  belides  the  oflides  ;  jugular, 
when  placed  under  the  throat  before  the  pectoral  fins, 
and  fixed  to  the  clavicles  ;  multiradiated,  when  they 
have  feveral  rays,  though  feldom  exceeding  feven  ;  tho~ 
racic,  when  placed  under  the  pe£toral  fins,  often  a  lit¬ 
tle  behind  them,  but  always  fixed  to  the  fternum. 

The  anal  fin  is  placed  between  the  anus  and  the  cau¬ 
dal  fin.  It  is  bifurcated,  or  two  forked,  when  the  ofli- 
cles  in  the  middle  are  fhorteft ;  coalefcing,  when  united 
with  the  caudal  fin  ;  longitudinal,  when  it  extends  from 
the  anus  to  the  tail ;  pojlerior,  when  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  tail,  near  the  caudal  fin. 

The  caudal  fin  is  fituated  vertically,  at  the  extremi¬ 
ty  of  the  body.  It  is  equal,  or  entire ,  when  its  rays 
are  of  equal  length  ;  lanceolated,  when  the  rays  in  the 
middle  are  longer  than  the  others  ;  emarginate,  when 
they  are  fhorter  than  the  others  ;  bifid,  when  they  are 
very  fhort ;  trifid,  when  the  fin  is  divided  into  three 
lobes  ;  coalefcing,  when  united  with  the  dorfal  and  anal 
fins  ;  cufpidated,  when  attenuated  at  the  apex,  or  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  fetaceous  point ;  fetiferous,  when  a  fili¬ 
form  appendage  proceeds  from  the  divifion. 

Internal 
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Internal  Parts , 


Jr-p  *  I.  The  SKELETON  of  a  filh  is  the  affemblage  of  bones 
Skeleton.  conftjtutes  the  frame-work  of  its  body.^  The 

number  of  thefe  bones  is  not  uniform  in  each  indivi¬ 
dual,  but  varies  according  to  age  and  fpecies.  They 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  thofe  of  the  head, 
thorax,  abdomen,  and  fins. 

The  head  contains  a  confiderable  number  of  bones*, 
that  of  the  perch,  for  example,  has  eighty.  As  the 
limited  nature  of  our  plan  precludes  minute  fpecifica- 
tion,  we  fhall  indicate  only  a  few  of  the  molt  import¬ 
ant.  The  Jkull  covers  the  whole  head,  its  Tides  fre¬ 
quently  forming  the  fockets  of  the  eyes,  the  temples, 
and  the  cheeks.  The  upper  and  lower  jaw-bones  are 
placed  on  the  fore  part  of  the  head.  The  tipper  is 
more  or  lefs  of  an  arched  form.  In  fome  fifties  it  is 
wanting,  and  its  place  is  fupplied  by  a  portion  of  the 
ikull.  The  -lower  jaw  is  ufually  arched  or  triangular, 
and  its  length  regulates  that  of  the  fnout,  or  roftrum. 
The  bones  of  the  palate  are,  for  the  moft  part,  four,  viz. 
two  on  each  fide  of  the  fauces,  oval,  and  nearly  plane, 
often  crowded  with  teeth,  or  rough  with  tubercles,  or 
furrowed  tranfverfely,  the  bafe  of  the  one  conne£fed 
with  the  apex  of  the  other.  The  gills  are  attached  to 
thefe  oflicles  on  each  fide  by  a  cartilage.  Ihe  opercu¬ 
lar  bones  are  fituated  at  the  hind  part  of  the  jaws,  on 
each  fide  of  the  head,  and  behind  the  eyes.  In  fome 
fpecies,  they  form  a  part  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  hyoid 
bone  is  an  ofticle  fituated  between  the  two  Tides  of  the 
lower  jaw,  ferving  as  a  bafts  for  the  tongue,  prefenting 
the  figure  of  a  V,  and  occafionally  furnifhed  with  a 
hook. 

The  thorax  is  a  cavity  principally  formed  by  the 
vertebrae,  the  fternum,  the  clavicles,  and  the  fcapuke. 
The  vertebrae  form  the  back-bonc,  which  reaches  from 
the  fkull  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  They  are  ftrong- 
er  and  thicker  towards  the  head,  and  grow  weaker  and 
more  Tender  towards  the  tail.  Each  fpecies  has  a  de¬ 
terminate  number  of  vertebrae,  which  grow  with  the 
body.  They  are  furniftied  with  tranfverfe  and  fpiny 
procefies,  the  former  of  which  are  marked  by  tranfverfe 
lines,  by  the  number  of  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  the  age 
of  fifties  may  be  known.  The  fpinal  marrow  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  canal  which  pafies  through  the  vertebrae. 
The  Jlernum  in  fifties,  is  not  cartilaginous,  as  in  other 
animals,  but  always  bony.  Its  form  varies  confider- 
ably,  being  fometimes  triangular,  fometimes  rounded 
before,  and  pointed  behind,  but  moft  frequently  of  a 
rhomboidal  figure.  It  occupies  the  fore  part  of  the 
thorax,  and  clofes  that  cavity.  The  clavicles  are  two 
bones  fituated  tranfverfely  behind  the  opening  of  the 
gills  \  and  are  fometimes  formed  by  two  oflicles  united. 
I  hey  are  attached  to  the  firft:  vertebra.  The  fcr.pulcc 
are  two  flat,  rhomboidal,  or  arched  bones,  fituated  on 
the  lateral  fide  of  the  body,  under  the  pofterior  margin 
of  the  clavicles,  and  ferving  as  a  bafe  to  the  pe&oral 
fins.  When  the  fcapulse  are  wanting,  the  pefloral  fins 
are  attached  to  the  fternum,  or  to  the  margin  of  the 
clavicles. 


The  abdomen  forms  a  cavity  always  larger  than  that 
of  the  thorax,  extending  from  the  extremity  of  the 
latter  to  the  anus.  It  is  encompafted  by  the  ribs 
and  the  o[fa  pelvis .  The  ribs  are  bony  arches,  fi¬ 
tuated  obliquely  on  the  lateral  parts  of  the  abdomen, 
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having  their  upper  extremity  articulated  with  the  ex-  Afnit°my 
tremity  of  the  tranfverfe  procefies  of  the  vertebras.  ,°  ,_A  1CS_*  j 
Their  number  is  very  variable.  In  thofe  fpecies  which 
are  without  ribs,  the  ab fence  of  the  latter  is  conipen- 
fated  by  the  length  and  direftion  of  the  tranfverfe  pro¬ 
cefies  of  the  vertebrae.  The  o[fa  pelvis  are  two  bones 
which  defend  the  vifeera  contained  in  the  abdomen. 

The  ventral  fins  are  ufually  attached  to  their  pofterior 
margin.  When  thefe  fins  are  wanting,  or  when  they 
are  attached  under  the  throat,  or  on  the  thorax,  the 
ojfa  pelvis  are  alfo  wanting.  The  tail  is  compofed  of 
certain  bones,  which  terminate  the  vertebral  column. 

The  procefies  of  each  vertebra  of  the  tail  are  incident 
to  great  variety  in  refpefl  of  number  and  dimenfions. 

The  fins  are  formed  of  a  certain  number  of  oflicles, 
conne&ed  to  one  another  by  firm  membranes.  Ehe 
dorfal  and  anal  fins  are  fupported  by  the  inter fpinous 
bones  {pffd  interfpinofa ),  which  lie  between  the  pointed 
procefies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  arc  conne&ed  with  them 
by  a  ligament.  The  rays  of  the  anal  fin  have  nearly 
the  fame  conformation  as  thofe  of  the  dorfal. 

2.  The  MUSCLES  are  an  affemblage  of  fmall  bundles  Mufcles, 
of  flefliy  fibres,  partly  red,  and  partly  whitifti,  envelo¬ 
ped  in  a  common  membrane.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  call¬ 
ed  the  jlejhij portion  of  the  mufcle ,  the  fecond,  the  tendon . 

Each  mufcle,  thus  compofed,  is  fufceptible  of  contrac¬ 
tion  and  dilatation.  The  former  is  accompanied  by 
a  vifible  fwelling,  hardening,  wrinkling,  and  ftiorten- 
ing  of  the  mufcle,  and  the  latter  by  its  elongation,  ex- 
panfion,  and  recovery  of  its  former  foftnefs  and  flexi¬ 
bility.  Its  force,  in  general,  depends  on  the  quantity 
of  fibrous  matter  which  enters  into  its  compofition,  and 
its  moving  power  on  the  length  and  fize  of  the  fibres. 

The  mufcles  vary  much  in  refpetl  of  number,  fize,  and 
fituation.  There  are  two  which  proceed  from  the  head 
to  the  tail,  along  the  fides  of  the  body,  and  thence  de¬ 
nominated  lateral  mufcles .  Each  of  thefe  feems  to  be 
compofed  of  feveral  tranfverfe  mufcles,  which  arc  fimi- 
lar  and  parallel.  There  are  four  fituated  at  the  cau¬ 
dal  fin,  namely,  three  fuperior,  and  one  inferior.  Of 
the  two  former,  one  is  ftraight,  and  two  are  oblique. 

The  fourth  occupies  the  half  of  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  tail.  There  are  likewife  four  at  each  pefloral  fin, 
namely,  two  ereflors  and  two  deprejfors  ;  the  two  former 
fituated  on  the  external  furface  of  the  clavicles  and 
fcapulse,  and  the  two  latter  under  thefe  parts.  Each 
ventral  fin  has  three  mufcles,  one  ere£tor  and  two  de- 
prefiors ;  the  firft  placed  over  the  whole  external  fur- 
face  of  the  os  pelvis ,  and  the  two  latter  on  the  internal 
furface  of  the  fame  part.  The  carinal  mufcles  of  the 
back  and  tail  are  Tender,  and  elofely  united,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  fpace  that  is  left  between  the  lateral  mufcles. 

Their  number  is  always  proportioned  to  that  of  the 
dorfal  fins.  Fifties,  for  example,  which  have  no  dorfal 
fin,  have  but  one  pair  of  carinal  mufcles,  thofe  which 
have  one  dorfal  fin,  have  two  pairs,  and  thofe  which 
have  two  dorfal  fins,  have  three  pairs,,  viz.  one  pair 
between  the  firft  and  fecond  fin,  another  between  the 
two  fins,  and  a  third  between  the  fecond  dorfal  and  the 
caudal  fin.  The  proper  inter  fpinous  mufcles  arc  thofe 
whofe  office  it  is  to  raife  or  de  profs  the  dorfal  and  anal 
fins.  Each  inter-fpinous  ray  is  furniftied  with  four, 
two  creators,  and  two  deprefiors.  The  dilating  mufcle 
of  the  branchioftegcus  membrane  is  fmall,  and  attached 
by  its  anterior  extremity,  partly  under  the  angle  of  the 

lower 
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Anatomy  lower  jaw,  and  partly  to  the  fides  of  the  os  pelvis .  It 
, of  js  £xe(j  t0  the  branchial  membrane  by  as  many  tendons 

as  there  are  tendons  in  the  membrane* 

Brain  and  3*  ORGANS  and  VISCERA. — The  brain  of  fifties  is  a 
other  or>  very  fmall  organ,  relative  to  the  fize  of  the  head.  It  is 
gans.  divided  into  three  equal  lobes,  of  which  the  two  an¬ 
terior  are  contiguous  *,  the  third  being  placed  behind, 
and  forming  the  cerebellum .  Tliefe  three  lobes  are 
furrounded  by  a  frothy  matter,  refembling  faliva.  In 
this  region  the  optic  and  olfa£lory  nerves  are  eafily 
difeovered. 

The  cefophaqus ,  or  gullet ,  begins  at  the  bottom  of  the 
throat,  and  defeends,  in  a  ftraight  line,  to  the  upper 
orifice  of  the  ftomach.  It  is  membranous,  fmooth,  and 
lined  with  a  mucous  humour. 

The Jlomach  is  a  membranous  fack,  fometimes  cylin¬ 
drical  or  fpherical,  and  fometimes  divided  into  two 
lobes. 

The  fwimming ,  or  air-bladder  ^  or  found \  is  an  ob¬ 
long,  white,  membranous  bag,  fometimes  cylindrical, 
fometimes  elliptical,  and  fometimes  divided  into  two 
or  three  lobes,  of  different  lengths.  It  is  ufually  fitu- 
ated  between  the  vertebrae  and  the  ftomach,  and  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  peritonceum .  In  fome  fifties  it  com¬ 
municates  with  the  ftomach,  and  in  others,  with  the 
cefophagus.  The  flat  fifties  are  unprovided  with  this 
«  organ. 

The  inteJlineSy  which  in  man  are  placed  tranfverfely, 
have  a  longitudinal  pofition  in  fifties,  and  are  all  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fubftance  of  the  liver.  They  are  in 
general  very  fhort,  making  only  three  turns,  the  laft 
of  which  terminates  in  a  common  outlet  or  vent.  The 
appendices,  or  fecondary  inteflines,  are  very  numerous, 
compofmg  a  groupe  of  worm-like  proceffes,  all  ulti¬ 
mately  terminating  in  two  large  canals,  opening  into 
the  firft  inteftine,  into  which  they  difeharge  their  pe¬ 
culiar  fluid. 

The  liver  is  commonly  of  a  yellowiili  colour.  It  is 
fituated  on  the  right  or  left  fide,  or  in  the  anterior 
region  of  the  abdomen,  of  whofe  cavity  it  fills  about 
two-thirds.  It  is  fometimes  Ample,  and  fometimes  di¬ 
vided  into  two,  three,  or  more  lobes.  It  ufually  con¬ 
tains  a  large  portion  of  oil  or  fat. 

The  gall-bladder  is  oval  or  oblong,  and  lies  under  the 
right  fide  of  the  liver.  It  communicates  with  the 
ftomach  or  the  inteftines,  by  means  of  the  eyflic  dud 
and  the  choledochic  canal. 

The  fpleen  varies  in  form  and  pofttion.  Sometimes 
it  is  all  of  a  piece;  fometimes  divided  into  many  lobes, 
which  adhere  only  by  very  {lender  filaments.  In  fome 
individuals  it  is  black,  in  others  it  has  the  red  hue  of 
clotted  blood.  It  is  placed  near  the  backbone,  and  at 
a  place  where  it  is  fubjeft  to  an  alternate  conftridlion 
and  dilatation,  from  the  preffure  of  the  air-bag,  which  is 
fituated  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Almoft  all  fifties  are  provided  with  the  urinary  blad¬ 
der.  Its  form  is  nearly  oval.  It  terminates  under  the 
tail  *,  and  has  no  communication  with  the  re&um. 

The  kidneys  are  two  Hat  bodies,  of  a  pyramidal  form, 
as  long  as  the  abdomen,  and  of  a  reddifh  colour.  They 
are  attached  to  the  vertebra?,  feparated  from  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  by  the  peritomzumy  and  frequently  pro¬ 
longed  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  region  of  the  uri¬ 
nary  bladder. 

The  diaphragm  is  a  white  and  fhining  membrane 
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which  feparates  the  thorax  from  the  abdomen.  Thi3  Anatomy 
partition  is  partly  flefhy  and  partly  tendinous.  of  Fifties. 

The  peritonceum ,  or  membrane  inverting  the  con- 
tents  of  the  abdomen,  is  thin  and  of  a  blackifti  colour. 

*lhe  ova ,  in  the  females,  are  difpofed  into  two  large 
oblong  bodies,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  abdomen  ;  and 
the  milt  or  /oft-roe,  in  the  male,  appears  in  a  fimilar 
form  in  the  fame  part. 

The  pericardium  is  a  fmall  bag  which  contains  the 
heart. 

I  he  heart  is  a  vifeus  fituated  on  the  fternum,  under 
the  pofterior  gills.  It  varies  confiderably  in  form,  be¬ 
ing  fometimes  flat,  frequently  triangular  or  pyramidal, 

&c.  Its  pofition  is  not  tranfverfe,  as  Artedi  has  al¬ 
leged,  but  longitudinal,  as  in  quadrupeds.  It  confifts 
of  one  ventricle  and  one  auricle.  The  fides  of  the 
former  are  rugofe,  and  exhibit  many  fmall  cavities. 

The  latter  is  a  very  fleiider  mufeular  bag,  with  a  larger 
cavity  than  that  of  the  ventricle,  and  forming  the  com¬ 
munication  between  the  heart  and 

The  venous  fans.  The  capacity  of  this  laft  is  (till 
greater  than  that  of  the  auricle.  Its  pofition  is  tranf¬ 
verfe,  correfponding  to  that  of  the  diaphragm.  Jt  com¬ 
municates  with  the  auricle  by  a  large  aperture,  and 
receives  at  the*  other  end  three  large  trunks  of  veins. 

The  aorta  is  an  artery  attached  to  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  and  fending  out  numberlefs  branches  to  the  gills, 
gn  which  it  is  fubdivided  into  ramifications  fo  minute  as 
to  efcape  the  eye  unlefs  aflifted  by  a  glafs.  >> 

1  he  blood  of  fifties  is  red,  and  the  red  particles  are 
not  round  as  in  the  mammalia,  but  oval  as  in  the  am¬ 
phibia. 

Dr  Monro’s  elaborate  defeription  of  the  abforbetit 
fyjlem  in  fifties,  is  thus  ftated  by  Dr  Shaw  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  General  Zoology. 

“  On  the  middle  of  the  belly,  immediately  below 
the  outer  fkin,  a  lymphatic  veffel  runs  upwards  from 
the  vent,  and  receives  branches  from  the  fides  of  the 
belly  and  the  fin  below  the  vent  ;  near  the  head  this 
lymphatic  paiTes  between  the  two  pe&oral  fins,  and 
having  got  above  them,  receives  their  lymphatics  :  it 
then  goes  under  the  j un&ure  of  the  two  bones  which 
form  the  thorax,  where  it  opens  into  a  net-work  of  very 
large  lymphatics  which  lie  clofe  to  the  pericardium, 
and  almoft  furrounds  the  heart :  this  net-work,  befides 
that  part  of  it  behind  the  heart,  has  a  large  lymphatic 
on  each  fide,  which  receives  others  from  the  kidney, 
runs  upon  the  bone  of  the  thorax  backwards,  and  when 
it  has  got  as  far  as  the  middle  of  that  bone,  fends  off  a 
large  branch  from  its  infide  to  join  the  thoracic  du£l ; 
after  detaching  this  branch,  it  is  joined  by  the  lympha¬ 
tics  of  the  thoracic  fins,  and  foon  after  by  a  lymphatic 
which  runs  upon  the  fide  of  the  fifti  ;  it  is  formed  of 
branches,  which  give  it  a  beautiful  penniform  appear¬ 
ance.  Befides  thefe  branches,  there  is  another  fet  lying 
deeper,  which  accompanies  the  ribs  ;  after  the  large 
lymphatic  has  been  joined  by  the  above-mentioned  vef- 
fels,  it  receives  others  from  the  gills,  orbit,  nofe,  and 
mouth  :  a  little  below  the  orbit  another  net-work  ap¬ 
pears,  confiding  in  part  of  the  veffels  above  deferibed, 
and  of  the  thoracic  du£l :  this  net-work  is  very  com¬ 
plete,  fome  of  its  veffels  lying  on  each  fide  the  mufcles 
of  the  gills,  and  from  its  internal  part  a  trunk  is  fent 
out,  which  terminates  in  the  jugular  vein. 

“  The  la&eals  run  on  each  fide  of  the  mefenteric  ar¬ 
teries, 
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Phyfioiogy  teries,  anaflomofir.g  frequently  acrofs  thofe  veffels  :  the 
\*<1  receptacle  into  which  they  enter  is  very  large  in  pro- 
SveS  portion  to  them,  and  confifts  at  its  lower  part  of  two 
CS'a  branches,  one  of  which  lies  between  the  duodenum 
and  the  ftomach,  and  runs  a  little  way  upon  the  pan¬ 
creas,  receiving  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver,  pancreas, 
lower  part  of  the  ftomach,  and  the  la&eals  from  the 
greateft  part  of  the  fmall  inteftines  :  the  other  branch 
of  the  receptacle  receives  the  lymphatics  from  the  reft 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  receptacle  formed  by 
thefe  two  branches  lies  on  the  right  fide  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  ftomach,  and  is  joined  by  fome  lymphatics 
in  that  part,  and  alfo  by  foftie  from  the  found  and  gall¬ 
bladder  :  the  thoracic  du&  takes  its  rife  from  the  re¬ 
ceptacle,  and  lies  on  the  right  fide  of  the  ccfophagus, 
receiving  lymphatics  from  that  part *,  and  running  up 
about  half  an  inch,  divides  into  two  du£ls,  one  of 
which  paffes  over  the  ccfophagus  to  the  left  fide,  and 
the  other  goes  ftrait  upon  the  right  fide,  palling  by  the 
upper  part  of  the  kidney,  from  which  it  receives  fome 
fmall  branches,  and  loon  afterwards  is  joined  by  a 
branch  from  the  large  lymphatic  that  lies  above  the 
bone  of  the  thorax,  as  formerly  mentioned  :  near  this 
part  it  like  wife  fends  oft'  a  branch  to  join  the  du£t  of 
the  oppofite  fide  5  and  then,  a  little  higher,  is  joined 
by  thofe  large  lymphatics  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
gills  and  from  the  fauces. 

“  The  thoracic  dud,  after  being  joined  by  tbefe 
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veffels,  communicates  with  the  net-work  near  the  orbit,  Phyfiology 
where  its  lymph  is  mixed  with  that  of  the  lymphatics  _jjav>itudes 
from  the  pofterior  part  of  the  gills,  and  from  the  fupe-  of  Mies. 

rior  fins,  belly,  &c.  and  then  from  this  net-work  a  vef. - y— s 

fel  goes  into  the  jugular  vein  juft  below  the  orbit. 

This  laft  veffel,  which  may  be  called  the  termination 
of  the  whole  fyftem,  is  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the 
net-work  from  which  it  rifes )  and  indeed  the  lympha¬ 
tics  of  the  part  are  fo  large  as  to  exceed  by  far  thefize 
of  the  fanguiferous  veffels. 

“  The  thoracic  dud  from  the  left  fide,  having  paffed 
under  the  oefophagus  from  the  right,  runs  on  the  infide 
of  the  vena  cava  of  the  left  fide,  receives  a  branch 
from  its  fellow  of  the  oppofite  fide,  and  joins  the  large 
lymphatics  which  lie  on  the  left  fide  of  the  pericardium, 
and  a  part  of  thofe  which  lie  behind  the  /heart,  and 
afterwards  makes,  together  with  the  lymphatics  from 
the  gills,  upper  fins,  and  fide  of  the  filh,  a  net-work, 
from  which  a  veffel  paffes  into  the  jugular  vein  of  this 
fide  :  in  a  word,  the  lymphatics  of  the  left  fide  agree 
exadly  with  thofe  of  the  tight.  Another  part  of  the 
fyftem"  is  more  deeply  feated,  lying  between  the  roots 
of  the  fpinal  proceffes  of  the  back-bone,  ihis  part 
confifts  of  a  large  trunk  that  begins  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  fifh,  and  as  it  alcends  receives  branches 
from  the  dorfal  fins  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  body  :  it 
goes  up  near  the  head,  and  fends  a  branch  to  each 
thoracic  du<ft  near  its  origin.” 
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MOST  of  the  obfervations  which  belong  to  this  lec¬ 
tion  may  be  referred  to  the  general  topics  of  refpiratioh, 
external  fer.fes ,  motion ,  nourishment^  repi'oduthon ,  and 
duration . 

1.  Refpiration. 

Refpirat’on  This  important  animal  function  is  performed,  in 
performed  fifths,  by  means  of  gills,  which  fupply  the  place  of 
lungs.  Though  all  fifties  live  in  water,  the  prefence  of 
air  is  not  lefs  ncceffary  to  their  ex i ft e nee  than  to  our 
own.  If  a  carp,  for  example,  be  put  into  a  large  vafe 
of  water,  from  which  the  air  is  extracted  by  the  air- 
pump,  a  number  of  bubbles  are  obfervable  on  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  fifties  body  }  foon  after,  the  animal  breathes 
fwifter  and  with  greater  difficulty  *,  it  theft  rife?  to  the 
'  furface  to  get  more  air  }  the  bubbles  on  its  furface  be¬ 

gin  to  difappear  ;  next,  the  belly,  which  was  fwollen, 
will  fuddenly  fall,  and  the  fifh  fink  to  the  bottom,  con- 
vulfed  and  expiring.  For  the  fame  reafon,  if  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air  be  excluded  from  a  fmall  pond  by  a  fufficient 
and  durable  covering  of  ice,  the  fifh  within  it  will  be 
killed  :  or  if  a  hole  be  made  in  the  ice,  before  it  be  too 
late,  they  will  all  come  near  it  for  a  frefh  fupply  of 
air.  In  ordinary  cafes,  a  fifh  in  the  water  firft  receives 
a  quantity  of  that  element  by  the  mouth,  from  which 
it  is  driven  to  the  gills  *,  thefe  clofe  and  prevent  the 
water  fo  fwallowcd  from  returning  by  the  mouth,  at 
the  fame  time  that  their  bony  covering  prevents  it 
from  pafting  through  them,  until  the  proper  quantity 
of  air  has  been  drawn  from  it.  The  covers  then  open, 
and  give  it  a  free  paffige  :  by  which  means  the  gills  al¬ 
fo  are  again  opened,  and  admit  a  frefh  body  of  water, 
Vol.  XI.  Part  I. 


Should  the  free  play  of  the  gills  be  fufpended,  or  their 
covers  kept  from  moving,  by  a  firing  tied  round  them, 
the  fifh  would  foon  fall  into  convulfions,  and  die  in  a 
few  minutes.  Though  the  branchial  apparatus  be  com- 
prifed  in  a  fmall  compafs,  its  furface,  if  fully  extended, 
would  occupy  a  very  confiderable  fpace,  fince  that  of  the 
common  fkate  is  equal  to  the  furface  of  the  human  body. 

This  fingle  fa<5l  may  convince  us  of  the  numberlefs  con¬ 
volutions  and  ramifications  in  which  the  included  water 
is  elaborated  and  attenuated  in  the  courfe  of  giving  out 
its  air  in  the  relpiratory  procefs.  This  procefs,  in  fifties, 
as  in  the  human  fubjeft,  is  carried  on  during  deep,  and 
is  repeated  about  twenty-five  times  in  a  minute.. 

Atmofpheric  air,  though  in  fmall  quantities,  is  Change 
tbits  imported  to  the  blood  at  the  ramifications 
the  gills,  without,  however,  depriving  it  of  a  large  7 1  on 
(hare  of  the  hydrogenated  and  carbonized  fubftances 
furnifhed  by  the  aliments  }  and,  confequently,  without 
communicating  to  it  fo  much  of  the  vermilion  tinge  as 
is  obfervable  in  warm  blooded  animals  with  lungs. 

Hence  the  oily  quality  of  the  blood  of  fifties,  and  the 
greafy  eongeftions  which  take  place  in  their  livers,  and 
in  the  abdominal  regions  of  animals  whofe  refpiration  is 
flow  or  fcanty.  The  a&  of  breathing  is,  in  reality, 
a  fpecies  of  combuftion ;  and  the  temperature  of  animals, 
in  whofe  fyftem  this  combuftion  is  imperfectly  perform¬ 
ed,  is  neceffanly  low.  As  that  of  fifties  is  little  elevated 
above  the  mean  temperature  of  water,  fome  fpecies,  as 
eels  and  gudgeons,  are  oecafionally  benumbed  by  the 
winter’s  cold,  and  remain  concealed  in  the  mud  or 
find,  without  motion,  food,  or  breathing,  till  the 
warmth  of  faring  roufes  them  from  their  torpor.  As 
K  the 
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Phyfiolog-y  tlie  bottom  of  the  fea,  however,  probably  preferves  a 

Habitudes  Pretty  equal  degree  of  heat^  at  all  times,  the  myriad 

of  Fifhes.  trihes  which  inhabit  it  are  permanently  feeured  againft 
— v the  inclemency  of  the  feafon.  The  tardy  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  fifties  may  likewife,  in  fome  meafure, 
depend  on  their  mode  of  refpiration.  The  heart  of  the 
carp  contradls  only  thirty-fix  times  in  the  courfe  of  a 
minute,  or  about  half  as  often  as  that  of  a  man.  In 
the  carnivorous  fpecies  of  fifhes,  as  the  fhark,  pike,  fal- 
mon,  &c.  the  heart  is  comparatively  larger,  the  circu¬ 
lation  more  rapid,  and  the  breathing  more  powerful, 
A&ive,  robuft,  and  courageous,  they  are  alfo  lefs  en¬ 
cumbered  with  fat,  and  their  liver  is  lefs  bulky  than  in 
the  other  fpecics.  It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  blood  in  fifties,  after  being  thrown  by  the 
heart  into  the  ramification  of  the  gills,  is  colledled  a- 
gain  by  a  vail  number  of  frnall  veins,  fome wliat  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  the  mammalia  ;  but  inilead  of  re¬ 
turning  to  the  heart  again,  thefe  vcffels  unite  and  form 
a  defcending  aorta,  without  the  intervention  of  an  au¬ 
ricle  and  ventricle,  a  circumftance  w  hich  may  alfo  ma¬ 
terially  contribute  to  the  flownefs  of  the  circulation. 
For  fome  time  it  was  believed,  that  the  cartilaginous 
fifhes  were  provided  with  internal  lungs,  an  idea  which 
has  been  abandoned  by  later  phyfiologifts,  who  have 
proved,  that  the  fuppofed  lungs  are  only  a  peculiar 
modification  of  gills.  To  the  want  of  lungs  we  may 
afcribe  the  want  of  voice  :  for,  though  fome  kinds  of 
fifhes,  as  thofe  of  the  genus  balijles ,  when  feized,  dif- 
charge  a  quantity  of  air  and  water  with  a  ruftling  noife, 
and  tlie  rubbing  of  the  fins  on  the  fcales  fometimcs  pro¬ 
duces  an  indiftin£l  rattling  found  ;  yet  both  are  very 
different  from  any  thing  like  audible  language  that  can 
be  underftood  among  the  individuals  of  a  fpecies. 

2.  External  Scnfes . 

Senfe  of  That  fifhes  poflefs  the  faculty  of  feeing ,  is  evident 

fsemg.  from  the  accuracy  with  which  they  direct  their  motions 
to  the  objedts  of  their  purfuit.  Their  organs  of  vifion, 
too,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  cireuinfiances  of  their 
condition.  As  their  eyes  are  not  placed  in  the  fore¬ 
part,  but  in  the  fides  of  the  head,  they  cannot  look,  at 
the  fame  time,  with  both  on  one  objeeft,  fo  convenient¬ 
ly  as  quadrupeds.  Their  optic  nerves,  accordingly,  are 
not  confounded  with  one  another,  in  their  middle  pro- 
grefs  betwixt  their  origin  and  the  orbit,  but  the  one 
pafles  over  the  other  without  any  communication  •,  fo 
that  the  nerve  which  comes  from  the  left  fide  of  the 
brain,  goes  diftindtly  to  the  right  eye,  and  vice  verfa. 
As  fifhes  are  continually  expofed  to  injuries  in  the  un¬ 
certain  element  in  which  they  refide,  and  as  they  are  in 
perpetual  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  the  larger  ones, 
it  was  neceffary  that  their  eyes  ffiould  never  be  (hut; 
and  as  the  cornea  is  fufficiently  waftied  by  the  element 
in  which  they  live,  they  are  not  provided  with  eyelids y 
yet,  as  in  the  current  itfelf,  the  eye  muft  be  expofed  to 
feveral  injuries,  it  is  defended  by  a  firm  pellucid  mem¬ 
brane,  being  a  continuation  of  the  fame  tranfparent 
cuticle  which  covers  the  reft  of  the  head,  and  which, 
being  infenfible  and  deftitutc  of  veffcls,  is  not  liable  to 
obft  ructions  and  opakenels.  Wt  may  likewife  obferve, 
|hat  the  optic  nerve  and  cryftalline  lens  are  larger  than 
in  other  animals,  that  the  choroid es  is  compofed  of  two 
Separate  membranes,  and  that  all  thefe  parts  are  differ¬ 
ently  modified  and  arranged,  according  to  the  manners 
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and  habits  of  different  fpecies.  Thofe  fifties  which  un-  Phyfiology 
dertake  long  voyages,  and  traverfe  much  fpace  in  a  and 
fnort  time,  as  the  trout,  falmon,  falvelin,  &c.  have  the  Hf 
conformation  of  the  eye  like  that  of  birds;  whofe  fight  °  *  ^ f 

is  very  acute.  Were  we,  indeed,  to  form  our  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  power  of  vifion  in  fifhes  merely  from  the 
external  appearance  of  their  eyes,  we  fnould  conclude, 
that  it  is  far  from  perfeft,  and  that  the  frnall  convexity 
of  the  cornea  would  occafion  very  little  refra&ion  in 
the  rays  of  light ;  but  this  defe<ft  is  fufficiently'  com- 
penfated  by  the  ftru£ture  ©f  the  cryftalline  lens,  which 
is  almoft  fpherical,  and  more  denfe  than  in  terreftrial 
animals.  In  its  natural  ftate,  it  is  tranfparent,  and 
not  much  harder  than  a  jelly;  and  it  forms  that  little 
hard  pea-like  fubftance  which  is  found  in  the  eyes  of 
fifhes  after  boiling.  As  the  rays  fall  on  this  convex 
humour,  undergo  a  powerful  refra£iion,  gradually  ap¬ 
proach  one  another,  and  unite  at  the  axis  of  the  eye, 
where  they  form  their  impreftions.  In  muft  fifhes  the, 
eyes  are  naked  ;  but  thofe  of  the  fkate  tribe  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  a  digitated  curtain,  which  hangs  over  the 
pupil,  and  which  may  exclude  the  light  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  refts  ;  and,  in  the  genera  G  actus  and  Blennius ,  the 
eyes  are  covered  with  an  internal  nictitating  mem¬ 
brane. 

That  fifties  poffefs  the  fenfe  of  hearings  has  been  al-  Hearing 
ternately  maintained  and  denied  by  the  moft  celebrated 
naturalifts,  fince  the  days  of  Ariftotle.  Among  the 
moderns,  Artedi,  Linnceus,  and  Govan  have  contended 
for  the  non-exiftence  of  this  faculty,  although  fome 
very  ordinary  faCts  naturally  lead  to  an  oppofite  con¬ 
clusion.  It  is  well  known  that  fifties  are  affcCted  by 
noife,  and  that  they  feem  to  be  alarmed  at  loud  cx- 
plofions.  On  the  coaft  of  Brittany,  they  are  frequent¬ 
ly  chafed  into  nets  by  the  found  of  a  drum  ;  in  China,,, 
by  that  of  the  tam-tam  $  and  in  ponds,  they  have  been 
taught  to  affemble  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  Thefe 
founds,  however,  it  has  been  alleged,  produce  certain 
changes  or  vibrations  in  the  water,  which  are  jeen  by 
the  animals,  or  which  affeCt  them  in  fome  way  differ¬ 
ent  from  aCting  on  the  organ  of  hearing,  an  organ 
which  naturalifts  and  anatomifts  had  long  laboured  in 
vain  to  difeover.  As  the  eruptions  of  Etna  are  fome- 
times  felt  at  Malta,  and  an  earthquake  will  fometimes 
vifibly  agitate  the  fea,  at  the  diftanceof  many  leagues,, 
it  is  fuppofed  that  fmaller  commotions  in  the  atmofphere 
may  communicate  ftmilar  impreftions  to  the  finny  tribes, 
independently  of  the  medium  of  hearing.  The  labo¬ 
rious  Klein  fpared  no  pains  in  ft  arching  for  feme  hid¬ 
den  organ,  by  which  he  hoped  to  demonftrate  that 
fifties  are  not  more  deftitute  of  the  faculty  of  hearing 
than  other  animals;  but  though  his  inveftigations  proved 
fruitlefs,  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  many  curious  ob- 
fervatitns  on  the  number  and  figure  of  the  frnall  bones 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  head  of  various  fpecies* 

Geoffroy  alfo  made  fome  important  aifeoveries,  but 
without  arriving  at  decifive  refults.  At  length,  the 
abbe  Nollet  proved,  that  water  is  a  conductor  of  found, 
and  that  even  the  tones  and  articulation  of  the  human 
voice  may  be  tranfmitted  through  its  medium.  All 
that  now  remained  to  fet  the  queftion  completely  at 
reft,  was  to  deteCt  the  parts  of  the  auditory  organ  in 
fifties,  and  thefe  the  celebrated  Camper  has  diftinctly 
revealed  in  corfequence  of  numerous  difiedtions.  For 
his  particular  defer  ip  Lion  of  the  figure  and  mechanifm 

of 
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Phyiiology  of  the  whole  apparatus,  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to 
Habitude-'  feventh  volume  of  the  Haerlem  Memoirs,  and  to  a 
of  Fifties.*  PaPer  which  he  has  inferted  in  one  of  the  volumes  of 
<•»— -y—  the  Journal  des  Sfavans  Etr angers.  Suffice  it  for  the 
prefent  to  note,  that  this  curious  organ  is  contained  in 
the  cavity  of  the  head,  and  that  it  confifts  of  three  fe¬ 
micircular,  cartilaginous  canals,  and  an  elaftic  bag, 
which  includes  one  or  two  very  moveable  officles,  float¬ 
ing  in  a  jelly  more  or  lefs  thick,  and  flightly  adhering 
to  the  contiguous  parts.  The  moment  that  the  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  water,  which  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  air, 
is  communicated  to  the  flfli’s  head,  the  impreffion  is 
tranfmitted  to  the  officles,  which,  a£ling  in  the  ratio 
of  their  mafs  multiplied  by  the  force  of  the  irapulfe, 
impart  their  movement  to  the  hole  of  the  elaftic  bag 
and  to  the  femicircular  canals.  The  fentient  principle 
is  more  or  lefs  alive  to  the  a&ion  of  the  officles  on  the 
nerves,  that  is  to  fay,  in  Camper’s  own  language, 
that  the  fifti  perceives  found,  but  found  peculiar  to 
the  watery  element.”  Hunter,  who  obferved  the  fame 
organs  in  the  head  of  fifties,  remarks  that  their  ftru&ure 
varies  in  different  fpecies.  His  minute  and  ingenious 
obfervations  on  this  fubjeft  are  publiftied  in  the  77th 
volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions.  “  Fifties, 
particularly  of  the  (kate  kind,  (fays  Dr  Shaw)  have  a 
bag  at  feme  diftance  behind  the  eyes,  w  hich  contains  a 
fluid,  and  a  foft  cretaceous  fubftance,  and  fupplies  the 
place  of  the  veftibule  and  cochlea :  there  is  a  nerve  dis¬ 
tributed  upon  it,  fimilar  to  the  portio  mollis  in  man  : 
they  have  femicircular  canals,  which  are  filled  with  a 
fluid,  and  communicate  with  the  bag :  they  have  like- 
wife  a  meatus  externus ,  which  leads  to  the  internal  ear. 
The  cod -fifti,  and  others  of  the  fame  ftiape,  have  an  or¬ 
gan  of  hearing  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  former  3  but  in- 
ftead  of  a  foft  fubftance  contained  in  the  bag,  there  is 
a  hard  cretaceous  ftone.” 

3nouch.  The  fenfe  of  touch  is  probably  very  imperfe£l  in 

fifties,  becaufe  it  refultsfrom  the  contaft  and  immediate 
application  of  the  furface  of  fome  objeft  to  that  of  the 
animal,,  and  all  parts  of  the  body  are  not  equally  fit  to 
be  applied  to  the  furface  of  foreign  fubftances.  The 
hand  alone,  which  is  divided  into  feveral  flexible  and 
moveable  parts,  and  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  dif¬ 
ferent  portions  of  the  fame  furface,  at  the  fame  time, 
feems  peculiarly  deftined  to  convey  the  ideas  of  fize 
and  form,  and  even  it  would  ill  difcharge  fuch  an  office, 
if  its  contaft  with  obje&s  ftiould  be  intercepted  by  any 
intermediate  fubftance,  as  hair,  feathers,  ftiells,  fcales, 
&c.  A  rough  and  hard  (kin  blunts  the  fenfe  of  touch| 
while  a  fine  and  delicate  one  renders  it  more  lively  and 
exquifite.  Hence,  we  may  prefume,  that  fifties,  which 
are  deftitute  of  palmated  extremities,  are  incapable  of 
recognizing  the  forms  of  bodies.  Befides,  as  they  are 
m  veiled  with  a  rough  (kin,  which  is  frequently  cover¬ 
ed  with  tubercles,  or  numberlefs  fcales,  they  appear  to 
be  unfufceptible  of  that  delicacy  offeeling  which  nature 
has  bellowed  on  many  of  the  quadrupeds. 

iTafte.  the  mouth  of  man,  and  of  thofe  animals  which 

are  endowed  with  fenfibility  of  tojle^  there  are  number- 
lefs  nervous  papillae,  large,  porous,  conftantly  fupplied 
with  an  abundance  of  lymph,  and  covered  with  a  de¬ 
licate  (kin,  or  inferted  in  (heaths  of  very  unequal 
lengths.  The  favorous  matters  are  arrefted  by  thefe 
afperities,. diluted  by  the  lymph,  and  abforbed  by  the 
pores,  which  convey  them  to  the  nervous  papilla,  on 
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■which  they  a6l  as  ftimulants.  The  tongue  is  the  prin-  Phyfiology 
cipal  feat  of  this  fyftem  of  organs,  and  is  extremely  fuf-  a.lld 
ceptible  of  impreffion,  being  conipofed  of  flelhy  fibres,  off  J{hes  ? 
encompaffed  by  a  medullary  tiiYue.  In  fifties,  however,  w 
few  pores  have  been  difeovered  in  the  interior  region  of 
the  mouth,  the  lymph  is  conftantly  carried  off  by  the 
paffage  of  the  water,  the  tongue  is  fometimes  imperfect 
and  fometimes  cartilaginous,  and  the  palate  is  general¬ 
ly  hard  and  bony.  If  to  thefe  circumilances  we  add 
the  want  of  maftication,  we  may  juftly  infer,  that  fifties 
are  nearly  deftitute  of  the  diferiminating  powers  of 
tafte.  Accordingly,  they  are  remarked  for  voracity, 
rather  than  for  particular  relilhes  ;  and  they  will  often 
fwallow  fubftances  which  can  afford  them  no  nourifti* 
ment. 

The  organ  of fmclling ,  on  the  other  hand,  is  large  ;  Smellijiji 
and  the  animals  have  a  power  of  contrafling  and  dila¬ 
ting  the  entry  to  it  as  they  have  occafion.  All  have 
one  or  more  noftrils  3  and  even  thofe  which  have  not 
the  holes  perceptible  without,  yet  have  the  proper  for¬ 
mation  of  the  bones  for  fmelling  within.  The  olfac¬ 
tory  nerves,  which  are  extended  over  the  noftrils,  are 
probably  the  inftruments  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
diftinguifti  their  food.  A  fi£h  will  difeover  a  worm 
that  is  thrown  into  the  water,  at  a  confiderable  di¬ 
ftance  3  and  that  this  is  not  done  by  the  eye,  is  niani- 
feft  from  the  confideration,  that  after  the  fame  worm 
has  remained  for  fome  time  in  the  water,  and  loft  its 
fraell,  no  fifties  will  come  near  it  3  but  if  you  make  fe¬ 
veral  little  incifions  into  it,  fo  as  to  let  out  more  of  the 
odoriferous  effluvia,  the  creatures  again  approach  it. 

“  We  may  frequently  obferve  them  (fays  the  intelli¬ 
gent  naturalift  quoted  above),  allowing  themfelves  to  be 
carried  down  with  the  dream,  that  they  may  afeend 
again  leifurely  againft  the  current  of  the  water  3  thus 
the  odoriferous  particles  fwimming  in  that  medium,  be¬ 
ing  applied  more  forcibly  to  their  organs  ef  fmell,  pro¬ 
duce  a  flronger  fenfation.” 

3.  Motion. 

.Moft  fifties  prefent  us  with  the  fame  external  form,  Motions 
being  (harp  at  either  end,  and  fu  elling  in  the  middle,  fifties  ex- 
whereby  they  are  enabled  to  traverfe  their  native  fluid  trerneiy 
with  greater  eafe  and  celerity.  We  wifely  endeavour™^’ 
to  imitate  this  peculiar  fhapein  the  conftruflion  of  vef- 
fels  defigned  to  fail  with  the  greateft  fwiftnefs  3  yet,  the 
progrefs  of  a  machine  moved  forward  in  the  water  by- 
human  contrivance,  is  nothing  to  the  rapidity  of  an 
animal  formed  to  refide  in  that  element.  The  large 
fifties  are  known  to  overtake  a  (hip  in  full  fail  with  the 
greateft  eafe,  to  play  round  it  without  effort,  and  to 
out  ft  rip  it  at  pleafure.  The  flight  of  an  arrow  is  not 
more  rapid  than  the  darting  of  a  tunny,  a  falmon,  or  a 
gilt-head,  through  the  water.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  a  falmon  will  glide  over  86,400  feet  in  dn  hour, 
and  24  feet  in  a  fecond,  that  it  will  advance  more  than 
a  degree  of  the  meridian  of  the  earth  in  a -day,  and 
make  the  tour  of  the  world  in  the  courfe  of  fome 
weeks.  Every  part  of  the  body  feems  exerted  in  this 
difpatch  ;  the  fins,  the  tail,  and  the  motion  of  the 
whole  back-bone  aflift  progreflion  3  and  it  is  to  that 
flexibility  of  body  which  mucks  the  efforts  of  art,  that 
fifties  owe  their  great  velocity. 

.  The  chief  inftruments  in  a  fifti’s  motion  are  its  fins,I«ftrumentfr 
air-bladder,  and  tail.  With  at  lead  two  pair,  and  three  motion, 
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lingle  fins,  it  will  migrate  with  great  rapidity,  and  take 
voyages  of  a  thoufand  leagues  in  a  feafon,  without  in¬ 
dicating  any  vifible  fymptoms  of  languor  or  fatigue. 
But  it  does  not  always  happen,  that  fifties  which  have 
the  greateft  number  of  fins,  have  alfo  the  fwifteft  mo¬ 
tion  :  the  (hark,  for  example,  which  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  fw’ifteft  Iwimmers,  wants  the  ventral  fins  }  while 
the  haddock,  which  has  its  full  complement  of  fins,  is 
more  tardy  in  its  progrefs. 

The  fins  fcrve  not  only  to  aflift  th$  animal  in  pro- 
greffion,  but  in  rifing  or  finking,  in  turning,  or  even 
in  leaping  out  of  the  water.  To  anfwer  thefe  purpofes, 
the  pedloral  fins,  like  oars,  ferve  to  pufh  the  animal 
forward,  and  have,  therefore,  not  unaptly,  been  com¬ 
pared  to  the  wings  of  a  bird.  By  their  help  and  con¬ 
tinued  motion,  the  flying-fifti  is  fometimes  feen  to  dart 
out  of  the  water,  and  to  fiy  above  a  hundred  yards. 
The  pedtoral  fins  likewife  ferve  to  balance  the  head, 
when  it  is  too  large  for  the  body,  and  prevent  it  from 
tumbling  prone  to  the  bottom,  as  happens  tolarge-headed 
fillies,  when  the  pedloral  fins  are  cut  off.  The  ventral 
fins  which  lie  flat  in  the  rvater,  in  whatever  fituation 
the  fifli  may  be,  ferve  rather  to  raife  or  deprefs  the  bo¬ 
dy,  than  to  aftift  its  progreflive  motion.  The  dorfal 
fin  adls  as  a  poifer,  in  preferving  the  animal’s  equili¬ 
brium,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  aids  the  forward  move¬ 
ment.  The  anal  is  defigned  to  maintain  the  vertical  or 
upright  pofition  of  the  body. 

By  means  of  the  air-bladder,  fillies  can  increafe  or 
diminilli  the  fpecific  gravity  of  their  body.  When 
they  contradl  it,  or  prefs  out  the  included  air,  by  means 
of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  the  bulk  of  the  body  is  di- 
minifhed,  its  weight  in  proportion  to  the  water  is  in- 
creafed,  and  the  fifti  fwims  eafily  at  a  great  depth.  On 
relaxing  the  operation  of  the  abdominal  mufcles,  the 
fwimming-bladder  again  acquires  its  natural  lize,  the 
body  increafes  in  bulk,  consequently  becomes  lighter, 
and  enables  the  fifli  to  fwim  eafily  near  the  furface.  So 
filhes  which  have  no  air-bladder,  or  tliofc  whole  blad¬ 
der  has  been  injured,  keep  always  at  the  bottom. 

Laflly,  the  tail  may  be  regarded  as  the  directing 
inftrument  of  motion,  to  which  the  fins  are  only  fub- 
fervient.  To  illuffrate  all  this  by  a  fimple  experiment 
— If  we  take  a  live  carp,  and  put  it  into  a  large  veffel, 
the  filh,  when  in  a  Hate  of  repofe,  will  be  feen  to  fpread 
all  its  fins,  and  to  reft  on  the  pectoral  and  ventral  near 
the  bottom  *,  and,  if  it  fold  up  either  of  its  pedtoral  fins, 
it  will  incline  to  the  frde  on  which  the  folding  takes 
place.  When  it  defircs  to  have  a  retrograde  motion,, 
ftriking  with  the  pedtoral  fins,  in  a  contrary  direction, 
effectually  produces  it.  If  it  defires  to  turn,  a  blow 
from  the  tail  fends  it  about  \  but  if  the  tail  ftrike  both 
wrays,  the  motion  is  progreflive.  If  the  dorfal  and  ven¬ 
tral  fins  be  cut  off,  the  fifh,  reels  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  endeavours  to  fupply  its.lofs  by  keeping  the  reft  of 
its  fins  in  conftant  exercife.  If  the  right  pe 61  oral  fin 
be  cut  off,  the  fifti  leans  to  that  fide  \  and,  if  the  ven¬ 
tral  fin  on  the  fame  fide  be  cut  away,  it  lofes  its  equi¬ 
librium  entirely.  When  the  tail  is  removed,  the  fifh 
lofes  all  motion,  and  abandons  itfelf  to  the  impulfe  of 
the  water. 

The  flimy  glutinous  matter  which  is  fecreted  from 
the.  pores  of  moft  fifties,  not  only  defends  their  bodies 
from  the  immediate  contadl  of  the  furrounding  fluid; 
but  facilitates  their  progreflive  motion. 


The  pelagian  tribes  of  fifties,  which  traverfe  large  Phyfiology 
portions  of  the  ocean,  as  the  falmon,  tunny,  and  feveral  an(* 
fpecies  of  cortjphcuna ,  gadus ,  fparus ,  fcicena ,  &c.  are 

furniflied  with  large  and  ftrong  fins,  to  enable  them  to  ■  -  y _ j 

ftruggle  againft  large  waves  and  rapid  currents  ,  whereas 
thofe  which  frequent  the  ftiores  and  frefh  waters  have 
their  fins  fmaller  and  weaker  \  while  thofe  with  foft  fins 
feldom  expofe  themfelves  to  the  fury  of  the  ftorm,  and 
confine  themfelves  to  depths  that  are  not  affeCted  by 
the  moft  impetuous  winds.  A  more  ample  explanation 
of  thefe  particulars  will  be  found  in  Borelli’s  work  de 
Mom  Ammahum . 

Notwithftanding  the  aftonifhing  agility  of  their  move¬ 
ments,  fifties  often  remain  in  a  ftate  of  inaClivity  and 
fupinenefs,  till  roufed  by  the  calls  of  hunger  or  love, 
or  ftimulated  by  the  dread  of  an*  approaching  enemy. 

The  periodical  and  extenfive  migrations  of  certain  tribes 
of  fifties  are  not  irreconcileable  with  this  remark,  fince 
the  want  of  food,  or  the  important  occupation  of  breed¬ 
ing,  may  induce  them  to  change  their  ftation.  But  we 
cannot  give  implicit  credit  to  the  relations  of  thofe  na- 
turalifts,  who,  copying  from  one  another,  affeCl  on  this 
fubjeCl  the  language  of  wonder  and  myftery.  In  re- Reputed 
gard  to  the  reputed  migrations  of  immenfe  ftioals  of  migration 
herrings  from  the  polar  regions  to  the  fouth  of  Europe,  d°ubted. 
and  which  have  been  generally  aferibed  to  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  cetaceous  tribes,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
afk,  why  thefe  fmall  fifties  proceed  fome  hundred  leagues 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  enemies,  and  why  they  re¬ 
turn  in  winter  to  the  very  haunts  of  their  gigantic  de- 
ftroyers  ?  If  it  be  alleged,  that  thofe  monftrous  ani¬ 
mals  drive  them  into  bays  and  inlets  ;  why  do  they 
equally  abofind  in  the  North  fea  and  the  Baltic, 
which  are  not  frequented  by  whales  ?  If  mere  want  of 
food  compels  the  herrings  to  detach  their  crowded  co¬ 
lonies  \  how  happens  it  that  the  migration  always 
takes  place  at  the  fame  time,  and  at  the  fame  feafon  of 
the  year  ?  It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that  their  flock 
of  provifions  ftiould  regularly  be  exhaufted  at  the  year’s 
end  ?  Befides,  if  the  ardlic  pole  be  the  native  Country 
of  the  herrings,  ashas  been  ufually  fuppofed,  they  ftiould 
make  their  appearance,  like  birds  of  paffage,  in  nume¬ 
rous  troops  at  certain  feafons,  and  very  few  or  none 
fhould  be  feen  during  the  reft  of  the  year.  Yet  it  is 
well  known,  that  great  quantities  of  them  are  caught 
in  Norway,  during' the  whole  of  fummer  ;  in  the  lame 
country,  and  in  Swedifli  Pomerania,  the  fifhery  is  very 
produdlive  from  January  to  March  ;  on  the  coaft  of 
Gothland,  from  Odtober  to  December  \  in  the  north 
of  Holland,  in  February,  March,  and  April  }  and  in 
Sweden,  in  the  middle  of  winter.  That  part  of  the 
migrating  ftioal  regularly  diredls  its  courfe  to  the  coaft 
of  Iceland,  is  an  aftertion  unfupportable  by  refpedlable 
teftimony.  Horrebow',  who  paffed  fome  years  on  that 
iflsnd,  affirms,  that  a  Angle  herring  will  fometimes  not- 
be  feen  for  many  years  y  and  Olaffien,  iEgidius,  Otho- 
Fabricius,  and  others,  corroborate  his  after t ions. 

To  account,  then,  for  the  movements  of  the  herring,, 
cod,  tunny,  anchovy,  &c.  it  is  in  vain  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  rapacity  of  the  whale,  or  to  the  urgent  preffure  of 
hunger  j  and  leaft  of  all  ftiould  we  adopt  the  marvel¬ 
lous  tales  of  periodical  voyages,  performed  with  the  ut- 
moft  order  and  exadtitude.  M.  Bloch  explains  in  a  much 
more  fimple  and  natural  manner  the  arrival  and  difap- 
pearance  of  the  refpedtive  (hoal$.  According  to  him,. 

herrings- 
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Phyfiology  herrings  have  the  fame  prepenfity  as  other  fifties,  and 


and 
Habitudes 
of  Fifhes. 


ufualiy  live  in  the  depths  of'the  water,  till  Simulated 
by  the  defire  of  reproducing  their  fpecies.  They  then 
quit  their  retreat,  and  iuddenly  appear  in  places  where 
they  were  not  formerly  feen  :  and,  as  the  fpawning  time 
occurs  fometimes  fooner,  and  fometimes  later,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  the  age  of  the 
fifhes,  we  can  eafily  conceive  why  thofe  fpecies.  which 
arc  reputed  migratory,  fiiould  be  obferved  at  different 
times.  Thofe  fea  fifties  which  afeend  rivers  in  fpring, 
only  return  to  their  feveral  haunts  in  autumn.  '1  he 
herrings  are,  doubtlefs,  guided  by  an  analogous  inftindt 
and  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  fuppofe,  that  they  fome¬ 
times  fpawn  more  than  once  in  the  courfe  of  the  year, 
we  (hall  be  at  no  lofs  to  account  for  the  circumftances 
of  their  wandering. 
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bably  feed  on  minute  invifible  iufe&s,  or  be  endowed  Ph'.^'11°gy 
with  the  power  of  decompofmg  water,  and  of  converting  Hal*ftudes 
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its  elements  into  the  means  of  fubfiftence.  .Much,,  in  0f  Fiflies* 

£a£l,  remains  to  be  difeovered  on  the  interefting  fubje& - v — ^ 

of  the  food  of  fiflies  j  for  while  the  inceffant  craving 
and  gluttony  of  fome  are  obvious  to  the  moft  fuperficial 
obfervation,  the  methods  by  which  others  are  maintain¬ 
ed  in  exiftence  have  only  been  furmifed  by  conje&ure. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  in  the 
water,  as  on  the  land,  nature  has  nicely  adjufted  the 
balance  of  definition  and  renovation,  thus  providently 
guarding  againft  an  overwhelming  accumulation  of  pu¬ 
trid  carcafes,  and  multiplying,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
fources  and  centres  of  vitality  and  animal  enjoyment. 


Rebroduftion . 


4.  Nourijlmient . 

Among  fiflies,  as  among^quadrupeds  and  birds,  fome 
fearch  for  their  food  in  the  mud  \  others  live  on  worms, 
infe6ls,or  marine  plants.  The  former  have  their  ante¬ 
rior  extremity  adapted  to  the  extraction  of  peculiar 
juices  from  the  earth  j  the  latter  have  the  conforma¬ 
tion  of  their  jaws  or  teeth  fuited  to  the  capture  and 
M  ft  fifties  deftrution  of  their  appropriate  prey.  The  greateft 
carnivorous  number  of  fpecies,  however,  are  carnivorous  ancT  ex- 
and  vora-  tremely  voracious,  fubfifting  chiefly  on  other  fiflies,  and 
cious,  frequently  not  fparing  even  their  own  offspring.  When 
taken  out  of  the  water,  and  almoft.  expiring,  they  will 
often  greedily  fwallow  the  very  bait  which  lured  them 
to  their  min.  I11  the  fequel,  we  (hall  have  occafion  to 
adduce  fome  ftriking  infiances  of  the  violent  and  indif- 
criminate  appetite  of  feveral  fifhes.  Thedigeftive  power 
of  their  fiomach  is  no  lefs  remarkable,  and  feems  to 
increafe  with  the  quantity  of  food  received  into  it. 
This  food,  though  reduced  to  a  gelatinous  ft  ate,  ufualiy 
preserves  its  natural  form  ;  a  circumfiance  which  leads 
us  to  conclude,  that  the  procefs  of  digefiion  is  perform¬ 
ed  by  the  folvent  power  of  fome  particular  menftruum, 
and  not  by  any  trituration. 

Fifties,  in  general,  manifeft  a  predile&ion  for  what¬ 
ever  they  can  fwallow  poll  tiled  of  life.  Some  that  have 
very  fmall  mouths,  feed  on  worms  and  the  fpawn  of 
other  fifh  :  others,  whofe  mouths  are  larger,  feek  larger 
prey  *,  it  matters  not  of  what  kind,  whether  of  another 
or  their  own.  Thofe  with  the  largeft  mouths,  purfue 
almoft  every  thing  that  has  life  ;  and  often  meet  each 
other  in  fierce  oppofition,  and  the  viClor  devours  his 
antagonift.  Thus  are  they  irritated  by  the  continual 
defire  of  fatisfying  their  hunger  ;  and  the  life  of  a  fifh, 
from  the  fmalleft  to  the  greateft,  is  but  one  feene  of  ho- 
Aility,  violence,  and  evafion.  The  fmaller  fry,  which 
ftand  no  chance  in  the  unequal  combat,  refort  to  thofe 
fhallows,  where  the  greater  are  unable  or  too  heavy  to 
purfue.  There  they  become  invaders  in  turn,  and  live 
on  the  fpawn  of  large  fifties,  which  they  find  floating 
on  the  furface  of  the  water,  till  they  are  imprifoned  and 
leifurely  devoured  by  the  muffel,  oyfter,  or  feallop, 
which  lie  in  ambufti  at  the  bottom, 
but  can  Notwithftandingthe  aftoniftiing  voracity  of  fillies,  fome 
bear  ab-  of  them  are  capable  of  fullering  at  leafl  the  apparent 

ftinence.  want  of  food  for  a  long  time.  This  is  particularly  the 

cafe  with  the  gold  and  filver  fifties  which  are  kept  in 
vafes,  and  which  feem  to  enjoy  perfect  health,  though 
deprived  of  fuftenance  for  months.  But  they  may  pro- 


In  moft,  if  not  in  "all  fifties,  there  is  a  difference  in 
fex,  though  Bloch  and  others  make  mention  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  which  feemed  to  unite  the  two  fexes,  and  to  be. 
real  hermaphrodites.  The  number  of  males,  it  has 
been  remarked,  is  about  double  that  of  females  \  and 
were  it  not  for  this  wife  pxovifion  of  nature,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  extruded  eggs  would  remain  un fecun¬ 
dated.  A  few  fpecies,  indeed,  as  the  eel,  blenny,  &c. 
are  viviparous  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  pro-Moft  fifhes 
duetd  from  eggs.  Thefe  laft  compofe  the  roe  or  ova- oviparous., 
ries  of  the  females,  which  lie  along  the  abdomen.  The 
milt  of  the  males  is  difpofed  along  the  back-bone,  in 
one  or  two  bags,  and  confifts  of  a  whitifti  glandular 
lub  fiance,  which  fecretes  the  fpermatic  fluid.  Though 
the  hiftory  of  th«  generation  of  fiflies  be  ftill  involved 
in  con fider able  obfeurity,  it  feems  to  be  afeeriained, 
that  no  lexual  union  takes  place  among  the  oviparous 
kinds,  and  that  the  eggs  are  fru&ified  after  exclufion. 

They  arc  of  a  fpherical  form,  and  confifl  of  a  yolk,  a 
white  part,  and  a  bright  crefcent-like  fpot,  or  germ. 

The  yolk,  which  is  ufualiy  furrounded  by  the  white,, 
is  round,  and  not  placed  in  the  middle,  but  towards 
one  of  the  fides  \  and  the  clear  fpot,  or  embryo,  is  fi- 
tuated  between  the  yolk  and  the  white.  In  this  fpot 
there  is  obfervable,  on  the  day  after  fecundation,  a 
moveable  point,  of  a  fomewliat  dull  appearance.  On 
the  third  day,  it  affumes  the  appearance  of  a  thickifh 
mafs,  detached  on  one  fide,  and  or  the  other  flrongly 
adhering  to  the  yolk,  and  prefenting  the  contour  of  the 
heart,  which,  at  this  period,  receives  an  increafe  of 
motion,  while  the  difengaged  extremity,  which  forms 
the  rudiments  of  the  tail,  is  perceived  to  move  at  inter¬ 
vals.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  pulfations  of  the  heart 
and  the  movements  of  the  whole  body  occur  in  quicker 
fucceflion.  On  the  fifth,,  the  circulation  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  in  the  veflels  may  be  difeerned,  when  the  fifti  is 
in  a  particular  pofition.  On  the  fixth,  the  back-bone 
may  be  diftin&ly  recognifed.  On  the  feventh,  two  . 
black  poifits,  which  are  the  eyes,  and  the  whole  form 
of  the  animal,  are  vifible  to  the  naked  eye.  Although 
the  yolk  gradually  diminifhes  as  the  embryo  enlarges, 
the  included  animal  cannot  yet  ftretch  itfelf  at  length, 
and  makes  a  curve  with  its  tail.  Its  motions  are  then 
fo  brifk,  that  when  it  turns  its  body,  the  yolk  turns 
w  ith  it  \  and  thefe  motions  become  more  and  more  fre¬ 
quent,  as  the  moment  of  birth,  which  happens  be¬ 
tween  the  feventh  and  ninth  day,  approaches.  By  re¬ 
peated  ftrokes  of  the  tail,  the  covering  of  the  egg  at 

length; 
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Pliyfiology  length  gives  way,  and  the  fifli  comes  forth,  firft  by  the 
tail,  redoubling  its  efforts,  till  it  detach  its  head  ;  and 
Fiflies S  t^ien  '*■  nloves  nimbly,  and  at  liberty,  in  its  new  ele- 
■  ment.  Such,  at  lead,  are  the  refults  of  fome  particu¬ 

lar  obfervations  :  but  it  is  obvious,  that  they  muft  vary 
confiderably  according  to  circumftances ;  particularly, 
that  the  fpawn  muft  continue  in  the  egg  ilate  in  fome 
fpecies  longer  than  in  others,  and  this  in  proportion  to 
the  animal’s  fize.  The  embryo  falmon,  for  inftance, 
continues  in  the  egg  from  the  beginning  of  December 
to  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the  carp  not  above 
three  weeks. 

Fifties  have  different  feafons  for  depofiting  their 
fpawn.  Some  which  live  in  the  depths  «f  the  ocean, 
are  faid  to  choofe  the  winter  months  3  but,  in  general, 
thofe  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  choofe  the  hotteft 
months  in  fummer,  and  prefer  fuch  water  as  is  (ome- 
what  tepified  by  the  beams  of  the  fun.  They  then 
leave  the  deepeft  parts  of  the  ocean,  which  are  the 
coldeft,  and  ftioal  round  the  coafts,  or  fwim  up  the 
frefh-water  rivers,  which  are  warm  as  they  are  compa¬ 
ratively  (hallow,  depofiting  their  eggs  where  the  fun’s 
influence  can  mod  eafily  reach  them,  and  feeming  to 
take  no  farther  charge  of  their  future  progeny. 

Of  the  eggs  thus  depofited  (carcely  one  in  a  hundred 
brings  forth -an  animal,  as  they  are  devoured  by  all  the 
leffer  fry  which  frequent  the  fliores,  by  aquatic  birds 
near  the  margin,  and  by  the  larger  fi(h  in  deep  water. 
StiH,  how'ever,  the  fea  is  amply  fupplied  with  inhabi¬ 
tants;  and,  notwithftanding  their  own  rapacity,  and 
that  of  various  tribes  of  fowls,  the  numbers  that  efcape 
are  fufficient  to  relieve  the  wants  of  a  confiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  Indeed,  when  we  confider  the  fe¬ 
cundity  of  a  (ingle  fi(h,  the  amount  will  feem  aftonifti- 
Kumber  of  ing.  If  we  (hould  be  told,  for  example,  that  a  (ingle 
eggs  im-  being  could  in  one  feafon,  produce  as  many  of  its  kind 
-tticufe.  as  there  are  inhabitants  in  England,  it  would  (trike  us 
with  furprife  ;  yet  the  cod  annually  fpawns,  according 
to  Lewenhoeck,  above  nine  million  of  eggs  contained 
in  a  (ingle  roe.  The  flounder  is  commonly  known  to 
produce  above  one  million  3  and  the  mackarel  above 
five  hundred  thoufand  3  a  herring  of  a  moderate  fize 
will  yield  at  lead  ten  thoufand  3  a  carp,  of  14  inches 
In  length,  contained,  according  to  Petit,  two  hundred 
and  (ixty-two  thoufand,  two  hundred  and  twenty -four ; 
and  another,  16  inches  long,  contained  three  hundred 
and  forty-two  thoufand,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  ;  a 
erch  depofited  three  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand,  fix 
undred  and  forty  3  and  a  female  fturgeon,  feven  mil¬ 
lion,  fix  hundred  and  fifty-three  thoufand,  two  hun¬ 
dred. — The  viviparous  fpecies  are  by  no  means  fo  fruit¬ 
ful  3  yet  the  blenny  brings  forth  two  or  three  hundred 
at  a  time,  all  alive  and  playing  round  the  parent  toge¬ 
ther. 

Some  naturalifts  have  fufpe&ed,  that  there  are  fifties 
which  undergo  certain  metamorphofes  in  the  early  pe¬ 
riod  of  their  exiftence,  like  the  tadpoles  of  frogs.  Ma- 
demoifelle  Merian,'  in  her  fplendid  work  on  the  Infefts 
of  Surinam,  even  defcribes  frogs,  which  are  transform¬ 
ed  into  fifties.  Spelmann  makes  mention  of  aquatic 
animals  of  an  ambiguous  nature,  which  he  met  with  at 
all  feafons  of  the  year,  and  which  he  terms  proteufes  ; 
and  Schranck  and  Laurenti  have  remarked  in  the  Ty- 
rolian  lakes  particular  races  of  animals,  which  feem  to 
form  a  gradation  between  tadpoles  and  branchioftegous 
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fifties.  Perhaps  they  are  lame,  or  imperfe&  animals,  Phyfiology 
whole  developement  is  (till  obfcure  3  yet  it  is  not  im- 
probable  that  fome  fiflies  may  undergo  transformations  p^es* 
analogous  to  thofe  of  young  frogs  and  falamanders.  T  . 
The  hiftory  of  the  ojlracion  and  diodon  families  will 
warrant  fuch  a  fuppofition  3  and  the  Jircn  lacertina  of 
Linnaeus  feems  to  be  alike  conne&ed  with  reptiles  and 
fifties. 

For  feveral  curious  and  interefting  experiments  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  artificial  fecundation  of  the  fpawn  of  fifties, 
we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  M.  Jacobi’s  Memoir,  in- 
ferted  in  the  Berlin  Tranfa&ions  for  1764.  By  prefi- 
fing  the  contents  of  the  milt  of  falmon  and  trout  on  the 
fpatvn  of  thefe  fifties,  he  fucceeded  in  rendering  the 
ova  fruitful,  and  obtained  live  fifli.  Among  thefe  were 
feveral  monfters,  fuch  as  trouts  with  two  heads,  others 
in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  &c.  none  of  which  lived  beyond 
fix  weeks,  exhaufting  in  that  time  the  juices  of  their 
own  ftomach,  and  the  yolk  of  the  egg  to  which  they 
were  attached. 

6.  Duration. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  afeertain  the  precife  term 
which  nature  has  affigned  to  the  exiftence  of  thofe  crea¬ 
tures  which  inhabit  a  medium  different  from  our  own. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  life  of  fifties  which  efcape  the 
numerous  fnares  that  are  laid  for  them,  is  confiderably 
longer  than  their  mere  fize  would  feem  to  indicate.  In 
the  firft  ftages  of  their  exiftence,  their  growth  is,  no 
doubt,  rapid  ;  but  their  fibres  quickly  become  hard,  and 
lefs  fufceptible  of  extenfion.  When  newly  excluded 
from  its  egg,  the  fifh  grows  four  lines  in  the  (hort  fpace 
of  eight  hours  3  but  three  weeks  at  lead  elapfe,  before 
it  acquire  an  additional  line.  Nor  is  the  rate  of  growth 
at  all  equal  in  different  fpecies^  Thus  a  carp  attains 
only  to  the  length  of  fix  or  feven  inches  in  three  years, 
and  to  the  weight  of  12  pounds  in  ten  years.  The 
growth  of  the  tench  is  (till  more  tardy,  fince  twelve 
years  are  required  to  give  it  the  length  of  twenty 
inches. 

There  have  been  two  methods  devifed  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  age  of  fifties,  the  one,  by  the  circles  of  the 
feales,  the  other,  by  the  tranfverfe  feflion  of  the  back¬ 
bone.  When  a  fifli ’s  fcale  is  examined  through  a  mi- 
crofcope,  it  will  be  found  to  confift  of  a  number  of  cir¬ 
cles,  one  within  another,  in  fome  meafure  refembling 
thofe  which  appear  on  the  tranfverfe  feftion  of  a  tree, 
and  which  are  fuppofed  to  afford  the  fame  information. 

For,  as  in  trees,  we  can  tell  their  age  by  the  number 
of  their  circles,  fo  in  fifties,  we  can  tell  theirs  by  the 
number  of  circles  in  every  fcale,  reckoning  one  ring 
for  every  year  of  the  animal’s  exiftence.  By  this  me¬ 
thod,  the  count  de  Buffon  found  a  carp,  whofe  feales 
he  examined,  to  be  not  lefs  than  a  hundred  years  old. 

Gefner  adduces  an  inftance  of  one  of  the  fame  age,  and 
Albertus  of  one  more  than  double  that  period.— -The 
age  of  the  (kate  and  the  ray,  which  are  deftitute  of 
feales,  may  be  known  by  the  other  method,  which  con- 
fifts  in  Separating  the  joints  of  the  back-bone,  and  then 
minutely  obferving  the  number  of  rings  which  the  fur- 
face  where  it  was  joined  exhibits.  But  whatever  degree  Great  age 
of  precifion  we  may  attach  to  fuch  evidence,  we  have  of  fome 
no  reafon  to  doubt  the  great  age  of  fome  fifties.  Thofe fifhes*  ^ 
p^rfons  who  have  ponds  often  know  the  oldeft  by  their 
fuperior  fize  and  other  indications.  The  carp  which 

were 
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Apodal  were  bred  In  the  ditches  of  Pont-Chartrain,  are  quoted 
Fhhey.  Buffon,  as  exceeding  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  *?  and 
thofe  in  the  royal  gardens  of  Charlottenburg,  in  Pruffia, 
are  faid  by  Bloch  to  have  their  heads'  overgrown  with 
mofs.  Ledelius  alleges,  that  in  fome  pools  in  Lufatia 
there  are  carp  about  200  years  old.  At  Manheim, 
there  is  the  Ikeleton  of  a  pike,  19  feet  in  length,  and 
which  is  faid  to  have  weighed, when  alive,  350  pounds*. 
It  was  caught  at  Kayferlautern,  in  1497  \  and  a  Greek 
infeription  cn  a-  brafs  ring,  inferted  at  the  gills,  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  had  been  put  into  the  pond  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Frederick  II.  that  is  to  fay,  267  years  before  it 
was  taken.  Some  fpecies,  however,  are  known  to  have 
a  much  (horter  exigence  \  thus,  the  eel  ufually  lives 
about  15  years  ;  the  bream  and  the  tench,  from  10  to 
12,  and  the  fifteen-fpined  ftickle-back  feldom  furvives 
two. — The  comparative  fimplicity  of  their  ftrufture, 
the  flexibility  of  their  frame,  the  ffrength  of  their  di¬ 
gestive  power,  their  want  of  fenfibiiity,  and  the  equal 
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temperature  of  the  element  which  they  inhabit,  proba-  Apodal 
bly  all  contribute  to  the  longevity  of  fifhes.  The  fame  t 
caufes  may,  perhaps,  exempt  them  from  many  difeafes 
which  are  incident  to  other  races  of  animals.  Yet  we 
know  for  certain,  that  they  are  oceafionally  fubjeft  to 
mdifpofition  and  diffempers.  Before  the  fpawning  fea- 
fon,  they  undergo  a  change  of  their  external  covering, 
analogous  to  moulting  amongft  the  feathered  tribes  j 
their  fcales  and  {kins  are  renewed,  and  the  cclours  of 
the  more  beautiful  kinds-  aflame  more  frefh  and  vivid 
hues.  But  this  annual  change  is  nut  effected  without 
evid-ent  fymptoms  of  languor,  decline,  and  fuffering. 

Some  kinds  of  falmon  trout  are  liable  to  a  leprous  a/- 
fedlion,  the  carp  to  fmallpox,  and  the  eruption  of  fmall 
tumours  on  the  head  and  back,  the  perch  to  dropfy, 
eels  to  a  cutaneous  diforder  which  often  proves  fatal, 
and  moft  fpecies  to  ulcerated  livers,  or  injured  vifeera, 
from  the  worms  and  infedts  of  various  deferiptions  w  hich 
multiply  within  them. 


CHAP.  IV.  SYSTEMATIC  EXPOSITION  OF  FISHES. 


THE  Linnaean  orders  of  fifhes  have  been  instituted 
from  the  fituation,  prefence,  or  abfence  of  the  ventral 
fins. 

1.  Such  as  are  entirely  destitute  of  thefe  fins,  are 
termed  pifees  apodes ,  apodal  or  footlefs  fifties., 

2.  The  jugulares,. or  jugular,  are  thofe  which  have 
ventral  fins,  placed  more  forward  than  the  pedtoral  fins, 
or  under  the  throat. 

3.  The  thoracic/,  or  thoracic ,  include  thofe  whofe 
ventral  fins  are  placed  immediately  under  the  pedtoral 
fins,  or  on  the  breaft. 

4.  The  ahdominales ,  or  abdominal,  comprife  thofe 
whofe  ventral  fins  are  fituated  behind  the  pedtoral  fins, 
or  on  the  abdomen. 

5.  There  (till  remains  a  particular  tribe,  denominat¬ 
ed  cartilaginei ,  which,  as  their  name  imports,  have  a 
cartilaginous  inflead  of  a  bony  fkeleton.  This  tribe  was 
by  Linnaeus  feparated  from  the  reft,  on  the  mi  {taken 
idea,  that  the  individuals  which  compofe  it  were  fur- 
niftied  both  with  lungs  and  gills,  and  fhoulcf  be  ranked 
in  the  clafs  of  amphibious  animals. 

The  genera  w  hich  pertain  to  the  preceding  orders  are 
determined  by  the  number  of  rays  in  the  branchiofte- 
gous  membrane,  the  condition  of  the  teeth,  the  figure 
of  the  body,  and  of  other  remarkable  parts. 

The  characters  of  the  fpecies  are  taken  chiefly  from 
the  number  of  rays  in  the  fins,  which  differs  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies.  But,  as  the  precife  enumeration  of  thefe 
rays  is  fometimes  a  matter  of  difficulty,  and,  as  they 
are  likewife  fubjeCl  to  variation,  it  is  neceflary  to  have 
recourfe  to  other  marks,  and  to  adopt,  as  fubfidiary 
ehara&ers,  the  form  and  fituation  of  particular  fins,  the 
proportion  of  the  head  to  the  body,  the  condition  of 
the  lateral  line,  the  number  of  the  vertebra  and 
ribs,  &c. 


I.  APODAL. 

The  fifhes  of  this  order  approach  very  near  to  the 
amphibia,  and  fome  of  them  even  referable  the  ferpent 
tribe.  They  have  a.  fmooth  flippery  {kin,  which  is,  in 


general,  naked,  or  covered  in  fome  fpecies  only,  with- 
fmall,  foft,  and  diftant  fcales.  Their  body  is  long  and 
{lender  \  they  have  teeth  in  the  jaws,  and  live  in  the 
fea  y  but  fome  are  found  in  rivers  and  {landing  waters.- 
They  feed  on  other  animals. 

Genus  1.  Murjena.  Muraftr* 

Head  fmooth  *,  noffrils  tubular  ;  eyes  covered  by  the 
common  integument  $  gill-membrane  ten-rayed  ;  bo* 
dy  nearly  cylindrical,  fmooth,  and  flippery  5  dorfal, 
caudal,  and  anal  fins  united  5  fpiracles  behind  the 
head  or  peCtoral  fins. 

Roman  muraena ,  or  rnurey .  No  peCtoral  fins  ;  body  helcneti* 
eef-fhaped,  and  variegated  ,  fpiracle  on  each  fide  the 
neck. — The  colour  of  this  fifli  is  a  duiky-greenifii 
brown,  diverfified  with  dull  yellow  patches,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  obfeure  net-work.  The  head  is  rather 
fmall ;  the  mouth  moderately  wide,  and  the  teeth  fftarp. 

The  fins  are  of  a  dufky  colour,  with  whitifh  {'pots* 

The  murey  is  capable  of  living  with  equal  facility  in 
freffi  or  fait  water,  though  principally  found  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  efpecially  on  the  coafis  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
attains  to  a  fize  at  leaft  equal,  if  not  fuperior  to  the 
common  eel,  which  it  much  refembles  in  its  manners 
and  voracity.  The  Etonians  prized  it  as  an  exquifite 
luxury,  and  kept  it  in  appropriate  refervoirs. 

Snake  eel,  or  fea  ferpent .  Snout  lengthened  \  tail  ophf*. 

pointed,  and  finlefs  \  body  round.  The  head  of  this 
Species  is  long  and  fiender,  the  gape  very  wide,  the 
teeth  very  ffiarp,  and  the  colour  a  very  pale  yellowifli 
brown  above,  and  bluifh  white  beneath.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  northern  leas,  where  it  often 
arrives  at  a  very  confiderable  fize,  and  has  probably  gi¬ 
ven  rife  to  the  marvellous  tales  of  huge  fea  ferpents  in 
the  northern  ocean. — The  anguilla  ophis,  or  J potted  cel 
of  Shaw,  feems  to  be  a  diftinCt  fpecies,  or  elfe  a  mark¬ 
ed  variety,  being  fpotted  with  brown,  and  chiefly  found 
in  the  Indian  feas,  though  fometimes  alfo  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  &c. 

Common  cel — The  lower  jaw  longer  than  the  up-  erg u ilia ^ 

Per> 
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Apodal  per  *  body  olive-bjrown  above,  fomewhat  filvery  beneath. 

,  **^es‘  f  The  figure  and  appearance  of  this  fpecies  are  too  well 
known  to  require  a  particular  defeription.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  almoft  all  the  waters  of  the  ancient  continent, 
frequenting  not  only  rivers  but  flagnant  pools,  and  oc- 
cafionally  fait  marfh^s  and  lakes.  In  fpring  it  is  found 
even  in  the  Baltic  and  other  feas.  In  fome  places  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Baltic,  they  aretaken'in  fuch  abund¬ 
ance  that  they  cannot  be  ufed  frefh,  but  are  fnioked 
and  falted,  and  conveyed  by  waggon-loads  into  Saxony, 
Silefia,  &tc.  We  are  told  that  2000  have  been  taken 
in  Jutland  at  a  fingle  fweep  of  the  net,  and  60,000  in 
the  Garonne  in  one  day,  by  a  fingle  net.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  alleged  that  the  eel  cannot  bear  the  water  of  the 
Danube  ;  and  it  is  rarely  found  either  in  that  river  or 
the  Wolga,  though  very  common  in  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  Upper  Auftria.  Its  ordinary  fize  is  from 
two  to  three  feet,  though  it  lias  been  known  to  attain 
to  the  length  of  fix  feet,  and  to  weigh  fifteen  pounds. 
Dale  and  others  mention  fome  of  uncommon  magni¬ 
tude,  but  which  were  probably  congers.  Though  im¬ 
patient  of  heat  and  cold,  the  eel  can  live  longer  out 
of  the  water  than  any  other  full,  and  is  extremely  te¬ 
nacious  of  life,  as  its  parts  will  move  a  confiderable 
time  after  it  has  been  fkinned,  and  cut  into  pieces.  It 
fometimes  quits  the  water,  and  wanders  about  mea¬ 
dows  and  moift  grounds  in  queft  of  particular  food,  as 
fnails,  worms,  &c.  It  is  alfo  faid  to  be  fond  of  new- 
fown  peas,  and  to  have  fometimes  taken  refuge  from 
fevere  frofts  in  adjoining  hay- ricks.  Its  ufual  food  con- 
fifts  of  water-infeSs,  worms,  and  the  fpawn  of  fifties. 
It  will  alfo  devour  almoft  any  decayed  animal  fub- 
fiance.  It  is  viviparous,  producing  its  young  about 
the  end  of  fummer  ;  though  both  eggs,  and  ready-form- 
ed  young  are  occafionally  obferved  in  the  fame  indivi¬ 
dual.  Its  fkin,  which  is  proverbially  flippery,  from  the 
large  proportion  of  mucus  with  which  it  is  furniflied, 
lerves,  in  fome  countries,  from  its  toughnefs  and  pellu- 
cidity,  as  tackle  for  carriages,  &c.  and  glafs  for  win¬ 
dow's.  Though  we  learn  from  Athenmus,  that  the  Sy¬ 
barites  exempted  from  every  kind  of  tribute  the  vend¬ 
ers  of  eels,  the  Remans  feem  to  have  held  this  fifh  very 
cheap  as  an  article  of  food.  In  modern  times  it  is 
reckoned  highly  nutritious,  though  fomewhat  difficult 
of  digeilion,  and  hurtful  when  taken  to  excefs. 
per.  Conger  eel, — Two  tentacula  at  the  roftrum,  the  la¬ 

teral  line  whitiffi  and  dotted.  The  firft  of  thefe  cha¬ 
racters  is  not  conftant.  But  the  conger  may  be  di- 
flinguiffied  from  the  common  cel  by  other  marks,  fuch 
as  its  darker  colour,  larger  eyes,  its  ffiorter  low^er  jaw, 
and  the  greater  fize  to  which  it  ufually  attains.  Specie 
mens  from  the  Mediterranean  have  fometimes  been 
taken  of  the  length  of  ten  feet,  and  of  the  w-eight  of 
more  than  a  hundred  pounds.  It  is  likewife  an  inha¬ 
bitant  of  the  northern  feas,  and  of  thofe  which  furround 
fome  of  the  American  iflands.  The  conger  is  only  an 
occafional  vifitant  of  freffi  water,  frequenting  the 
mouths  of  rivers  in  fpring.  In  the  mouth  of  the  Se¬ 
vern  incredible  quantities  of  the  fry  are  taken  in  April, 
under  the  name  of  elvers .  In  its  full-grown  {late  the 
conger  is  alfo  reckoned  a  ufeful  article  of  food  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  The  great  quantities  that  arc  taken 
on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall  are  chiefly  exported  to  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Much  of  their  abundant  oil  is  drained 
away  in  the  procefs  of  drying,  the  weight  being  re- 
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duced  nearly  eighty  per  cent.  Congers  are  extremely  Apodal 
voracious,  preying  on  other  fifties,  and  on  various  kinds  t 

of  cruftacea,  particularly  on  the  fmall  crabs  during  ’  v  "  * 
their  foft  flate  after  they  have  call  their  ffiell.  d 

Southern  tnurcena. — No  peCloral  fins  ;  brown,  with  echidna. 
black  variegations;  depreffed  head  and  very  turgid  neck. 

This  fpecies,  which  inhabits  the  fouthern  ocean,  has  a 
rcpulfive  appearance,  growrs  to  a  very  confiderable  fize, 
and  affords  excellent  food. 

The  Jiren. — Pe&oral  fins  like  hands  with  four Jiren. 
fingers,  gill  membrane  with  three  pinnatifid  bones. 

This  is  the  Jiren  lacertina  of  former  editions  of  the 
Syflem  of  Nature.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  muddy  fwamps 
of  South  Carolina,  preys  on  ferpents,  which  it  feizes 
and  holds  with  its  {trong  and  firm  teeth.  It  is  fome¬ 
times  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length  ;  its  heart  has  but  one 
ventricle  ;  it  has  ribs  and  a  bony  tail ;  and  is  fo  fragile, 
that  if  caff  on  the  ground,  it  breaks  into  three  or  four 
pieces. 

The  other  fpecies  are,  coluhrina ,  ferpens ,  tnyrus ,  gut¬ 
tata,  ettea ,  catenata ,  reticulata ,  africana ,  •zebra,  inele - 
ogris,  and  viridis . 

Gen.  2.  SYNBRANCHUS.  Synbraa- 

chus. 

Body  eel-fliaped  ;  no  pe&oral  fins  ;  fpiracle  fingle  be¬ 
neath  the  neck. 

Marbled  fynbranchus. — Olive-brown,  marbled  with  marmora- 
blackifh  (pots;  the  body  yellow  beneath.  Native  of/^j», 
the  freffi  waters  of  Surinam. 

Plain  fynbranchus .  —  Of  a  plain  unvariegated  brown  immacula* 
colour.  A  native  of  Surinam.  ius% 

Gen.  3.  MoNOFTERUS.  Monop- 

terus. 

Body  eel-ffiaped  5  noflrils  placed  between  the  eyes  ;  fin 
cadal. 

Javan  monopterus . — Livid  brown  or  black  ifti,  with jnvanicus. 
a  very  (harp-pointed  tail.  This  Bill,  which  has  the 
appearance  aftd  habits  of  a  mureena,  is  a  native  of  the 
Indian  feas,  and  very  common  about  the  coafts  of  Java, 
where  it  is  confidtred  as  an  excellent  food. 

Gen.  4.  Gym  NOT  US.  Gymnotus. 

Head  with  lateral’  opercula  *,  twx)  beards  or  tentacula 
on  the  upper  lip  ;  eyes  covered  by  the  common  in¬ 
tegument  ;  gill- membrane  five-rayed  ;  body  com- 
preffed,  without  dorfal  fin  (in  mofl  fpecies),  but  ca- 
rinated  by  a  fin  beneath. 

Carapo  gymnotus. — Brown,  with  the  vent-fin  of  th ecarapo* 
length  of  the  attenuated  tail,  and  the  upper  jaw  longer 
than  the  lower.  This  fifh  is  a  native  of  the  American 
feas,  and  is  faid  to  be  moft  frequent  about  the  coaft  of 
Surinam.  Its  ordinary  length  is  from  one  to  two  feet. 

It  is  reckoned  excellent  by  the  South  Americans. 

Electrical  gymnotus ,  or  cramp- fijh . — Without  feales elc&ricus* 
or  dorfal  fin  *,  the  caudal  very  obtufe,  and  joined  to  the 
anal  fin.  This  fifh  bears  a  confiderable  refemblance  to 
a  large  eel,  though  fomewhat  thicker,  and  commonly  of 
an  uniform  blackiffi-brown.  It  was  firft  announced  to 
the  philofophers  of  Europe  on  account  of  its  remark¬ 
able  ele&rical  or  galvanic  properties,  in  1677,  by  M. 

Richer,  who  was  commiflioned  by  the  French  Acade¬ 
my  to  make  fome  mathematical  obfervations  in  Cay¬ 
enne. 
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Apodal  enne.  It  would  be  tedious  to  feci te  all  the  remarks  and 
Ftflies.  experiments  of  fucceeding  obfervers,  which*  confpire  to 
prove  the  voluntary  ele&ricity  of  the  gymnotus,  which, 
however,  occafionally  exhibits  fome  variations  from  the 
phenomena  of  common  ele&ricity.  If  a  perfon  touches 
the  animal  with  one  hand,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  irri¬ 
tate  it  confiderably,  while  the  other  is  held  at  a  fmall 
didance  from  it  in  the  water,  he  will  experience  as 
flrong  a  (hock  as  from  a  charged  Leyden  phial.  The 
fliock  is  alfo  readily  communicated  through  a  circle  of 
eight  or  ten  perfons  at  once,  the  perfon  at  one  extre¬ 
mity  putting  his  hand  in  the  water  near  the  fifh,  while 
the  other  touches  the  animal.  It  is  by  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  faculty  that  the  gymnotus  fupports  its  exiftence, 
the  fmallcr  fifhes  and  other  unimals  which  happen  to 
approach  it  being  inftantly  dupified,  and  then  falling 
an  eafy  prey.  It  is  even  capable  of  depriving  thofe 
who  approach  it  in  its  native  waters,  of  fenfe  and  mo¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  regions  of  Africa 
and  America,  in  which  lad  it  inhabits  the  larger  rivers, 
particularly  thofe  of  Surinam.  In  Africa,  it  is  faid 
to  occur  chiefly  in  the  branches  of  the  Senegal.  In 
fjie  65th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  our 
readers  will  find  an  accurate  defeription  of  the  external 
form  of  the  electrical  gymnotus,  by  the  late  ingenious 
Dr  Garden,  and  one  equally  accurate  of  its  internal 
dru&ure  by  the  celebrated  Mr  John  Hunter. 

**cus,  Needle  gymnotus.  Naked,  with  finlefs  tail  and  belly, 

the  anal  fin  of  fixty  rays,  terminating  before^it  reaches 
the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  only  European  fpecies  yet 
difeovered,  being  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
deferibed  by  Brunnich  in  his  hidory  of  the  fifh  of  Mar* 
fellies. 

To  the  fame  genus  belong  fafeiatus,  a/bus ,  albifrons , 

1 rojlratus ,  notopterus ,  and  ajlaticus . 

’trichiurus.  Gen.  5.  TriCHIURUS. 

Head  dretched  forwards,  with  lateral  gill  covers  3  teeth 
enfiform,  femi-fagittated  at  the  points,  the  fore  teeth 
the  larged  ;  gill-membrane  feven-rayed  3  body  com- 
preffed  and  enfiform,  with  a  Tubulate  and  finlefs  tail. 
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which  have  fore  teeth  and  grinders.  Of  three  fpcci-  Apodal 
mens  examined  by  Dr  Bloch,  one  had  fix  rows  of  grin-  t  F^ies* 
ders  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  as  many  in  the  lower  3  ano¬ 
ther  had  fix  rows  above,  and  four  below  3  and  a  third 
had  five  above,  and  three  below.  The  difpofition  and 
dru&ure  of  all  the  teeth  are  excellently  adapted  for 
breaking  and  comminuting  the  crabs,  lobders,  fcallops, 
large  whelks,  &c.  which  this  voracious  animal  grinds 
to  pieces,  and  fwallows  with  the  diells.  When  caught, 
it  fadens  on  any  thing  within  its  reach.  Sehonfeide 
relates,  that  it  will  feize  on  an  anchor  and  leave  the 
marks  of  its  teeth  behind  3  and  we  are  informed  by 
Steller,  that  one  which  he  faw  taken  on  the  coad  of 
Kamtfchatka,  feized  with  great  violence  a  cutlafs  with 
which  it  was  attempted  to  be  killed,  and  broke  it  in 
pieces  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  glafs.  The  fidicnnen,. 
dreading  its  bite,  endeavour  as  foon  as  poffible  to  beat 
out  its  fore  teeth,  and  then  kill  it  by  driking  it  on  the 
head.  Its  flat  and  grinding  teeth  arc  often  found  in  ft 
foflil  date,  and  known  by  the  name  of  bufonites ,  or 
toad~Jlones ,  to  which  many  fuperditious  virtues  were 
formerly  aferibed.  The  fea  wolf  grows  to  a  very  con- 
fiderable  fizc,  being  frequently  four,  and  fometime* 
even  feven  feet  in  length.  It  has  fmall  feales  and  a  la¬ 
teral  line,  though  deferibed  by  mod  naturalids  as  dedl- 
tute  of  both.  It  commonly  frequents  the  deep  parts  of 
the  fea,  in  the  northern  regions  of  the  globe,  arid  fome 
parts  of  the  Britifli  coads,  approaching  the  fhores  in 
fpring,  to  depofit'  its  fpawn  among  the  marine  plants. 

It  fwims  (lowly,  and  with  the  Terpentine  motion  of  the 
cel.  Owing  to  its  forbidding  appearance,  it  is  not  ge¬ 
nerally  brought  to  market 3  but  the  fidiermen,  the 
Greenlanders,  and  the  Scotch,  find  it  excellent  food. 

The  latter  call  it  the  fea  cat ,  and  take  off  the  head  and 
Ikin  before  drefling  it.  The  frigofus  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  preceding. 

Smaller  wolf fijh « — With  very  fiiarp  cartilaginous /ra//?0/*. 
teeth.  Inhabits  the  coad  of  Greenland. 

Panther  wolf  fijh. — Yellow,  or  fulvous,  fpotted  with^^j^.^ 
brown.  In  other  particulars  it  agrees  with  the  comTm/J.# 
mon  fpecies.  Native  of  the.  northern  Teas. 


I  C  H  T  H  Y  O  -L  O  G  Y. 


lepturus*  Silvery  trichiurus ,  or  gymnogafer. — The  lower  jaw 
longer  than  the  upper.  This  fifh  is  didingui(hed  by 
the  fingularity  of  its  fhape,  and  the  filver  brilliancy  of 
its  colour.  It  is  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  very  vo¬ 
racious,  and  a  rapid  fwimmer.  In  the  purfuit  of  its 
prey,  it  fometimes  leaps  into  fmall  veffels  which  happen 
to  be  failing  by.  It  frequents  the  rivers  and  larger 
lakes  of  South  America,  and  is  alfo  faid  to  occur  in 
fome  parts  of  India  and  China. 

Indian  or  ele&rical  trichiurus. — Jaws  of  equal  length. 
Inhabits  the  Indian  Teas,  and  is  faid  to  poffefs  a  degree 
of  ele&rical  power. 

Gen.  6.  ANARCHICAS. 

Head  fomewhat  obtufe  3  fore  teeth  both  above  and  be¬ 
low',  conical,  diverging,  drong  ;  fix  or  more  grin¬ 
ders  in  the  under  jaw,  and  palate  rounded  ;  gill- 
membrane  fix-rayed,  body  roundidi,  caudal  fin  dif- 
tin&. 

tubus  W«lf  fen  wolf  or  ravenous  wolf  fifh. — Of  a 

blackifh  gray  colour,  the  (ides,  anal  and  caudal  fins, 
and  abdomen  lighter.  This  is  one  of  the  few*  fifhes 
Vol.  XI.  Part  I. 


indicus . 


Anarchi¬ 

es. 


Gen.  7.  Odontognatiius.  Odontogna. 

Mouth  furniflied  with  a  drong  moveable  lamina  or^115, 
proccfs  on  each  fide  of  the  upper  jaw  3  gill-membrane 
five-rayed. 

Aculeated  odoniognathus . — Abdomen  aculeated.  Na-  acute  at 
live  of  the  American  Teas,  and  common  about  the 
coads  of  Cayenne,  where  it  ranks  among  the  edible 
'fifhes. 

Gen.  8.  TriuRUS.  Triuru% 

Snout  cylindrical  3  one  tooth  in  each  jaw  5  dorfal  and 
anal  fin  extended  beyond  the  tail. 

Commerfonian  triple-tail. — The  branchial  orifice  clo-  commer - 
fed  at  pleafure  by  a  valve.  In  general  appearance  and  foniU 
fize  it  refembles  a  herring.  It  is  didinguidied  from  the 
whole  clafs  of  fifhes  by  the  cireumdancc  noted  in  the 
fpecific  chara&er.  '  Native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Gen.  9.  AmMODYTES.  Ammoc 

Head  compreffed,  narrower  than  the  body  3  upper  lip 
doubled,  the  lower  jaw  narrow,  and  pointed  3  teeth 

J*  fmall  * 
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fin  all  and  fliarp  ;  gill-membrane  feven-raycd  ;  body 
long,  roundiih,  with  very  fmall  lcales  \  tail  diftinfl. 

Sand  launce ,  or  /and  eel. — The  lower  jaw  longer 
than  the  upper.  A  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  commonly  frequenting  the  coafts,  and  lying  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  land,  in  the  fummer  months,  at  the- depth 
of  half  a  foot,  or  a  foot,  with  its  body  rolled  into  a  fpi- 
ral  form.  In  this  fituation  it  is  taken  at  the  recefs  of 
the  tide,  either  for  bait  by  the  fiftiermen,  or  as  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  food,  being  regarded  as  a  delicacy.  It  lives  on 
worms  and  fmall  fillies,  not  even  excepting  its  own  fpe- 
cies ;  and  it  is  itfelf  preyed  on  by  the  porpoife,  and 
larger  fillies,  particularly  by  the  mackerel.  Mod  of 
the  older  ichthyologies  have  erroneoufly  reprefented  it 
as  deftitutc  of  fcales,  and  Klein  has  improperly  divided 
it  into  two  fpecies. 

Gen.  io.  Ophidium. 

Head  fomewhat  naked  *,  teeth  in  the  jaws,  palate,  and 
fauces  ;  gill-membrane  feven-rayed,  patulous  $  body 
fword  lhaped. 

barbatum .  Bearded  ophidium. — Four  cirrhi  on  the  lower  jaw. 

This  fpecies,  which  is  frequent  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Red  feas,  grows  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  is  of 
a  filvery  hue,  with  a  (hade  of  pink,  and  marked  with 
irregular  linear  fpots ;  its  fkin  is  covered  with  foft  ob¬ 
long  fcales,  adhering  at  their  anterior  edge.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Belon,  the  Romans  prized  its  flefh,  which  is 
white,  but  rather  coarfe. 

imberbe.  Beardlefs  ophidium . — Jaws  beardlefs  ;  tail  rather  ob- 
tufe  ;  in  other  refpe&s,  much  allied  to  the  former.  In¬ 
habits  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  alfo  been  taken  near 
Weymouth. 

Piride ,  aculeatutn ,  and  majlacembalus ,  the  other  fpe¬ 
cies,  are  but  imperfe£tly  known. 

Stromateus.  Gen.  II.  STROMATEUS. 


Apodal 

Fillies. 

tohianus. 


Ophidium. 


Head  compreffed ;  teeth  in  the  jaws  and  palate  5  body 
oval,  broad,  and  flippery  ;  tail  bifid. 


Jiatola. 


paru . 


cinereus. 


argent  eus . 


niger . 


Striped Jlromateus. — Marked  with  tranfverfe  undula¬ 
ted  bands.  This  fpecies,  which  is  beautifully  variega¬ 
ted,  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  fea,  and  is 
known  to  the  modern  Romans  by  its  fpecific  appella¬ 
tion. 

Paru  Jlromateus . — Gold*  coloured  back,  and  filvery 
abdomen.  General  fize,  that  of  a  turbot.  Much  ef- 
t.eenied  as  a  food.  Native  of  South  America  and  Tran- 
quebar.  The  cutnarca  of  Gmelin’s  Linnseus  feeras  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  this. 

AJh-coloured  Jlromateus . — Tail  forked,  the  lower 
lobe  longer  than  the  upper.  Native  of  the  Indian  feas, 
and  ferved  at  table,  as  a  dainty,  under  the  name  of 
pampel. 

Silver  Jlromateus . — With  the  lobes  of  the  tail  equal. 
Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  a  native  of  the  fame 
feas,  and  equally  efleemed  as  an  article  of  food. 

Black  Jlromateus . — Entirely  of  a  blackifh  colour. 
This  alfo  frequents  the  Indian  feas  ;  but  is  feldom  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  table,  on  account  of  its  colour  and  the 
circumftance  of  its  feeding  on  wood-lice,  which  are 
fometimes  found  in  its  mouth. 

*  1 


_  ,r  1  Apodal 

Gen.  12.  XlPHIAS,  Fifties. 

Head  with  the  upper  jaw  terminating  in  a  fwTord*ftiaped-^~^~ 
fnout;  mouth  without  teeth  ;  gill-membrane  eight- 
rayed  ;  body  round! ill,  and  fcalelefs. 

Common  or  Sicilian  fword Jjfh . — The  dorfal  fin  at- g/acftUSm 
tenuated  at  the  hind  part.  The  body  of  the  fword-fifh 
is  long,  round,  and  gradually  tapers  towards  the  tail  ; 
the  head  is  flattifh,  and  the  mouth  wide,  both  jaws  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  point,  but  the  upper  ftretched  to  a  great 
diftance  beyond  the  lower,  forming  what  is  commonly 
called  the  fword,  by  which  it  pierces  and  kills  the 
fmaller  kinds  of  fifties.  It  fometimes  meafures  twenty 
feet  in  length,  and  is  of  an  aciive  and  ravenous  difpo- 
fition.  The  method  of  taking  it,  defcribed  by  Strabo, 
exa&ly  agrees  with  the  modern  pra&ice.  A  man  af- 
cends  one  of  the  cliffs  that  overhang  the  fea,  and  as 
foon  as  he  fpies  the  fifti,  gives  notice  by  voice  or  fignal 
of  the  courfe  it  takes.  Another  perfon  in  a  boat 
climbs  up  the  mad,  and  on  feeing  the  fifth  dire&s  the 
rowers  to  it.  The  moment  that  he  thinks  they  have  got 
within  reach,  he  defeends  and  taking  his  fpear  in  his 
hand,  (trikes  into  the  fifti,  which,  after  wearying  itfelf 
with  its  agitations,  is  feized  and  dragged  into  the  boat. 

Its  flefh  is  much  efteemed  by  the  Sicilians,  who  cut  it 
in  pieces  and  fait  it.  The  pieces  from  the  belly  and 
tail  are  moft  efteemed,  and  the  falted  fins  are  fold  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  callo.  The  fword- fifti  is  frequently 
found  in  the  Mediterranean,  efpecially  on  the  coafts  of 
Sicily,  where  the  male  and  female  ufually  appear  in 
pairs.  It  alfo  occafionally  occurs  in  the  northern  feas, 
and  fometimes  in  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  but  ./Elian  errone¬ 
oufly  afferts  that  it  is  at  the  fame  time  a  frefh-water 
fifti,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  Danube. 

Rroad-jinned fword-fifh. — Diftinguiftied  from  the  p ve-pJatypte~ 
ceding'  by  a  very  broad  back  fin,  and  very  long-ftiarp-^j^ 
pointed  thoracic  appendages.  Found  not  only  in  the 
Brafilian  and  Eaft  Indian  feas,  but  alfo  in  the  Northern 
ocean.  It  is  faid  to  have  frequent  combats  with  whales. 

The  bottom  of  an  Eaft  Indiaman  was  pierced  by  a  fi(h 
of  this  fpecies,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  fwprd  was 
driven  through  almoft  to  its  bafe,  and  the  animal  kill¬ 
ed  by  the  violence  of  the  effort,  dhe  wood,  together 
with  the  fwrord  imbedded  in  it,  is  nowf  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum.  When  this  fpecies  does  not  exceed  four  feet, 
it  is  confidered  as  an  eatable  fifti  ;  but  it  is  found  of 
the  length  of  twenty  feet,  and  fometimes  even  much 
longer. 

Short  Jnouted  fword JiJIj. — Blackifh  ;  with  fnout  °f  makaira* 
middling  length,  and  two  bony  tubercles  on  each  fide 
of  the  tail.  Refembles  the  common  fword-fifti,  except 
that  the  fnout  is  much  fhorter  and  thicker. 

Gen.  13.  STERNOPTYX.  Slemoptyx. 

Head  obtufe  ;  mouth  turning  up  ;  teeth  very  fmall  ;  no 
gill-membrane  ;  body  compreffed,  without  vifible 
fcales  ;  bread  carinated,  and  folded  both  wrays ;  ab¬ 
domen  pellucid. 

Tranfparent  Jlernoptyx . — Silvery  ;  with  carinated  diaphana* 
bread,  and  pellucid  abdomen  ;  twro  or  three  inches  long, 
broad,  and  compreffed,  the  back  rifing  into  a  (harp 
edge,  and  the  abdomen  terminating  in  a  carina.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  American  feas. 

Gen.  24. 
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Apodal 

Fillies. 

Leptoce- 

phalus. 

tnorrifii. 


Gen.  14.  Leftocephalus. 

Head  narrow  ;  body  very  thin  and  comprefled  ;  no 
peftoral  fins. 

Morris  launce,  or  Angkfea  morris. — Firft  di  (covered 
on  the  coaft  of  Anglefea  by  Mr  Morris,  and  defcribed 
by  Pennant  under  his  name.  Four  inches  in  length  •, 
the  head  very  fmall  ;  the  body  extremely  thin,  and 
almoft  tranfparent. 


,  ,  Gen.  it.  Stylephoros. 

Stylepho- 

rus*  Eyes  pedunculated,  {landing  on  a  fliort  thick  cylinder; 

fnout  lengthened,  dire&ed  upwards,  retra&ile  to¬ 
wards  the  head  by  means  of  a  membrane  ;  mouth 
without  teeth  ;  gills  three  pair  beneath  the  throat ; 
pe6loral  fins  fmall  ;  dorfal  the  length  of  the  back ; 
caudal  fliort,  with  fpiny  rays ;  body  very  long,  com¬ 
prefled. 

chordatus .  *  Chordated  Jhjlephorus.— Silvery,  with  an  extreme¬ 
ly  long  caudal  thread.  We  fliall  here  defcribe  Dr 
Shaw’s  description  of  this  very  extraordinary  fpecies. 

“  The  roll  rum  or  narrow  part  which  is  terminated 
by  the  mouth,  is  conne&ed  to  the  back  part  of  the 
head  by  a  flexible  leathery  duplieature,  which  permits 
it  to  be  either  extended  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
mouth  points  dire&ly  upwards,  or  to  fall  back,  fo  as 
to  be  received  into  a  fort  of  cafe  formed  by  the  upper 
part  of  the  head.  On  the  top  of  the  head  are  placed 
the  eyes,  which  are  of  a  form  very  nearly  approaching 
*  to  thofe  of  the  genus  cancer ,  except  that  the  columns 
or  parts  on  which  each  eye  is  placed,  are  much  broader 
or  thicker  than  in  that  genus;  they  are  alfo  placed  clofe 
to  each  other,  and  the  outward  furface  of  the  eyes  when 
magnified,  does  not  fhow  the  lead  appearance  of  a  re¬ 
ticulated  llru&ure.  The  colour  e»f  the  eyes,  as  well  as 
of  the  columns  on  which  they  Hand,  is  a  clear  chefnut 
brown,  with  a  fort  of  coppery  glofs.  Below  the  head, 
on  each  fide,  is  a  conflderable  comprefled  kmicircular 
fpace,  the  fore  part  of  which  is  bounded  by  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  gills,  which  covering  feems  to  confifl  of  a 
Angle  membrane  of  a  moderately  ftrong  nature.  Be¬ 
neath  this,  on  each  fide,  are  three  fmall  pair  of  bran¬ 
chiae.  The  body  is  extremely  long,  and  comprefled 
very  much,  and  gradually  diminifhes  as  it  approaches 
the  tail,  which  terminates  in  a  firing  or  procefs  of  an 
enormous  length,  and  finifhes  in  a  very  fine  point. 
This  firing,  or  caudal  procefs,  feems  to  be  ftrengthened 
throughout  its  whole  length,  or  at  lead  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  trace  it,  by  a  fort  of  double  fibre  or  internal 
part.  The  pefloral  fins  are  very  fmall,  and  fituated 
almofi  immediately  behind  the  cavity  on  each  fide  the 
thorax.  The  dorfal  fin,  which  is  of  a  thin  and  foft 
nature,  runs  from  the  head  to  within  about  an  inch  of 
the  tail,  when  it  feems  fuddenly  to  terminate,  and  a 
bare  fpace  is  left  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  I  am, 
however,  not  altogether  wit\  out  my  doubts  whether  it 
might  not,  in  the  living  animal,  have  run  on  quite  to 
the  tail,  and  whether  the  fpecimen  might  not  have  re¬ 
ceived  fome  injury  in  that  part.  From  this  place  com¬ 
mences  a  fmailer  fin  which  conftitutes  part  of  the  cau¬ 
dal  one.  The  caudal  fin  itfelf  isfurnifhed  with  five  re¬ 
markable  fpines,  the  roots  or  originations  of  which  may 
be  traced  to  fome  depth  in  the  thin  part  of  the  tail. 


o  L  o  G  Y.  S3 

The  general  colour  of  this  fiih  is  a  rich  filveY,  except 

on  the  flexible  part  belonging  to  the  roftrum,  which  is  1|r _ , 

of  a  deep  brown  ,  the  fins  and  caudal  procefles  sre  alfo 
brown,  but  not  fo  deep  as  the  part  juft  mentioned. 

There  is  no  appearance  of  feales  on  this  fifli.  Irom 
the  very  lingular  figure  and  fituation  of  the  eyes,  I 
have  given  it  the  generic  name  of  Jlijlephorus ,  and  as 
the  trivial  name  cannot  be  taken  from  any  circumfiance 
more  properly  than  from  the  extraordinary  thread  like 
procefs  of  the  tail,  I  have  applied  to  it  the  title  of  chor- 
datus .  It  is  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indian  feas,  and  was 
taken  between  Cuba  and  Martinico,  near  a  fmall  cluf- 
ter  of  little  iflands  about  nine  leagues  from  (bore,  where^ 
it  was  obferved  near  the  furface.  The  whole  length  01 
this  uncommon  animal,  from  the  head  to  the  extremity 
of  the  caudal  procefs,  is  about  3 2  inches,  of  which  the 
procefs  itfelf  meafures  2  2.” 


II.  JUGULAR. 


The  fifties  of  this  order  have  their  ventral  fins  fi¬ 
tuated  before  the  perioral  fins,  and,  as  it  were,  under 
the  throat.  They  are  moftly  inhabitants  of  the  fea. 
Their  body  is  fometimes  covered  with  feales,  and 
fometimes  not.  With  a  very  few  exceptions,  they 
have  fpines  in  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins ;  and  their 
gills  have  bony  rays. 


Gen.  1.  CallionyMus. 


Caliiony^ 

mus. 


The  upper  lip  doubled;  eyes  near  each  other;  the 
gill-membrane  fix-rayed  ;  two  breathirfg  apertures 
in  the  hind  part  of  the  head  ;  cpercula  clofe  ;  body 
fcalelefs  ;  ventral  fins  very  diftant. 

Gerntneous  dragonet. — The  firfl  ray  of  tne  firft  dorfal  /yra* 
fin  as  long  as  the  body.  In  this  beautiful  fpecies,  the 
pupils  of  the  eyes  are  of  a  rich  fapphire,  the  irides  of  a 
fine  flame  colour  ;  the  perioral  fins  light  brown,  and 
the  body  yellow,  blue,  'and  white.  “  The  blue,”  fays 
Air  Pennant,  tc  is  of  an  ixiexprcflible  fplendour  ;  the 
richeft  ccerulean,  glowing  with  a  gemmeous  brilliancy ; 
the  throat  black.”  Dr  Tyfon  has  defcribed  it,  in  the 
24th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  under 
the  improper  appellation  of  the  yellovo  gurnard It 
grows  to  the  length  of  10  or  12  inches  ;  the  body  is 
{lender,  round,  and  fmooth  ;  and  the  membranes  of  all 
the  fins  extremely  thin  and  delicate.  It  is  found  as  far 
north  as  Norway  and  Spitzbergen,  and  as  far  fouth  as 
the  Mediterranean,  and  is  not  unfrequent  on  the  Scar¬ 
borough  coafts,  where  it  is  taken  by  the  hook  in  30  or 
40  fathoms  water.  It  is  often  found  in  the  flomach 
of  the  cod-fi{h.  Its  flefii  is  white  and  well  flavoured. 

Rondelet  compares  it  to  that  of  the  gudgeon.  Pont- 
oppidan,  who  never  faw  it,  aflerts,  with  his  ufual  cre¬ 
dulity,  that  it  can  fly  in  the  air  to  the  difiance  of  fe¬ 
ver  al  mufket  fhot. 

Sordid  dragonet. — The  rays  of  the  firft  dorfal  fin  dracuncu~ 
{horter  than  the  body.  In  moft  other  refpecls  it  agrees  fUSt 
with  the  preceding. 

This  genus  like  wife  comprifes  mdicus ,  baikalenJtSy 
ocellatus ,  fdgitta ,  and  japonic  us . 

Gen.  2.  Uranoscopus.  UraBofe*- 

Head  deprefled,  rough  and  large;  mouth  turned  up  jpus" 
the  upper  jaw  fnoileit ;  gill-raefnbrane  papillary  and 
L  2  dentated  ; 
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dentated  3  with  fix  rays,  gilbcovers  membranaceous 
and  ciliated  3  anus  in  die  middle  of  the  body. 

Bearded  fiar-gaxer. — Back  fmooth  3  ufual  length 
about  12  inches.  The  head  is  large,  fquarifti,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  bony  cafe.  The  mouth  is  wide,  and  opens 
in  an  almofl  vertical  di region.  The  eyes  arc  fituated 
very  near  eaeh  other  on  the  top  of  the  head.  A  long 
cirrhus  or  beard  extends  beyond  the  lips,  whieh  are 
themfelves  edged  with  fmaller  ones  3  frequenting  (hal- 
lows  near  the  (bores  3  it  lies  coneealed  in  the  mud,  ex- 
'  pofing  only  the  tip  of  the  head,  and  waving  its  beards 

in  various  dire&ions,  and  thus  decoying  the  fmaller 
fifties  and  marine  infe&s,  whieh  miftake  thefe  organs 
for  worms.  It  h  faid  to  deep  during  the  day.  Is  found 
chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  flefli  is  white,  but 
tough,  coarfe,  and  meagre* 

japonicus,  Japancfe Jlar-ga<ze'r, — Back  rough,  with  a  feries  of 

fpinous  feales.  Body  roundifh  3  yellow  above  3  white 
underneath.  Native  of  the  eoafts  of  Arahoyna. 

Tiachinus.  Gen.  3.  TracHIMJS. 

Head  (lightly  rough,  eompreffed  3  gill-membrane  fix- 
rayed  3  inferior  plate  of  the  gill-covers  ferrated  3 
vent  near  the  breaft. 

draco ,  Dragon  we  ever.  Somewhat  filvery  hue,  with  tranf- 

verfe  yellowifti  (freaks  3  the  firfl  dorfal  fin  black,  and 
five-rayed  :  of  a  lengthened  fliape,  mueh  compref- 
fed,  and  eovered  with  fmall  deciduous  feales.  The 
mouth  and*  eyes,  in  refpedl  of  pofition,  refemble  thofe 
of  the  ftar-gazer.  The  ufual  length  of  this  fi(h  is  from 
10  to  12  inches.  It  frequently  imbeds  itfelf  in  the 
fand,  and  if  trodden  on,  endeavours  to  wound  the  ag- 
greflor  with  the  fpines  of  its  firfl:  dorfal  fin.  The  punc¬ 
tures  are  very  troublefome  and  painful,  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  fpines  eontain  any  poifonous  mat- 
-  ter.  It  feeds  principally  on  marine  infects,  worms, 

and  fmall  fifties,  and  is  very  tenaeious  of  life,  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  exifting  many  hours  out  of  the  water.  From 
this  cireumftance  the-  French  eall  it  vive  and  viver , 
which  we  have  corrupted  into  weever,  It  frequents 
not  only  the  Mediterranean,  but  the  northern  feas,  and 
is  found  abundantly  on  the  coafts  of  Holland  and  Eaft 
Friezland.  Its  flelh  is  well  flavoured,  eafy  of  digef- 
tion,  and  highly  efteemed  by  the  Butch.  The  great¬ 
er  weever,  described,  by  Pennant,  hardly  deferves  to  be 
,  confidered  as  a  diflin£l  fpeeies. 

cfkeckii,  OJhechian  weever.  White,  fpotted  with  blaek  3  both 
jaws  of  equal  length.  Native  of  the  Atlantic  3  found 
about  the  ifle  of  Afcenfion,  See.  and  deferibed  by  Gf- 
beck  in  his  voyage  to  China. 

Cladas.  Gen.  4.  Gabus. 

Head  fmooth  3  gill-membrane  with  feven  round  rays  3 
body  oblong,  with  deciduous  feales  3  fins  eovered  with 
a  common  (kin  5  more  dorfal  and  anal  fins  than  one  3 
the  rays  not  prickly  \  the  pectoral  fins  attenuated  to 
a  point. 

*  With  three  dorfal fins ,  cirrhi  at  the  mouth, 

gglefinus,  ,  Haddock .  Whitifli  3  the  tail  bilobated,  the  upper 
jaw  the  longed.  Another  diftinguiftiing  ehara&er  may 
be  deduced  from  the  large  black  fpot  on  eaeh  fide 
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above  the  pe&oral  fins..  Superflition  afligns  this  mark  Jugular 
to  the  impreflion  which  St  Peter  left  with  his  finger  Hfbes. 
and  thumb,  when  he  took  the  tribute  out  of  the  mouth  w— 
of  a  fifti  of  this  fpeeies,.  and  which  has  been  continued 
to  the  whole  race.  The  haddock  is  itfually  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  fize,  meafuring  about  18  inehes  or  two  feet  in 
length,  and  the  befi  for  the  table  weighing  from  two 
to  four  pounds.  It  is  found  in  the  northern  feas  in 
prodigious  (lioals,  vifiting  particular  eoafts  at  dated  fea- 
fons,  and  for  the  mod  part  attended  by  immenfe 
quantities  of  dog-fifti,  which,  with  feals,  and  other  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  ocean,  are  its  conflant  devourers.  Its 
food  confifls  of  fmall  fifties,  worms,  crabs,  and  fea 
infers,  and  it  fattens  on  herrings.  In  January,  it  de- 
pofits  its  fpawn  on  the  fuei  near  the  (hore,  and  is  out  of 
feafon  till  May.  Its  flefli  is  white,  firm,  delieate,  and 
eafy  of  digeftion. 

Dotfie,  Varied,  with  an  even  tail,  and  upper  jaw  cal/arias* 
longed.  Somewhat  fmaller  than  the  haddock,  feldom 
exceeding  the  weight  of  two  pounds.  Its  eolour  is 
fubjeft  to  vary  with  age  and  feafons.  It  inhabits  the 
northern  feas,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Mediterranean.  Otto 
Fabricius  found  in  its  flomaeh  the  fea-fcorpion,  fand- 
eel,  erabs,  and  different  fpeeies  of  fea-worms.  Itfpawns 
in  January  and  February,  is  taken  both  by  the  line 
and  net,  and  is  reckoned  delicate  eating. 

Common-cod ', — Tail  nearly  equal,  the  firfl  ray  of  the  morhufo 
anal  fin  armed  with  a  fpinc.  This  well-known  and  im¬ 
portant  fpeeies,  which  yields  food  and  wealth  to  large 
diflri&s  of  country,  is  found  in  immenfe  fhoals.  It 
mcafures  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  is  of  a  cinereous 
eolour  with  yellowifli  fpots  above  and  white  below, 
and  has  larger  feales  than  the  other  fpeeies  of  this 
genus.  The  young  are  fometimes  reddifli,  with  orange- 
eoloured  fpots.  It  feeds  on  fepice,  erabs,  and  fillies,  not 
even  fparing  its  own  fpeeies,  eatching  at  any  fmall  body 
it  perceives  moved  by  the  water,  and  throwing  up 
what  it  does  not  digeft.  Its  range  of  climate  lies  prin¬ 
cipally  between  the  latitudes  50°  and  66°.  The  great 
rendezvous  of  eod  is  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
and  the  other  fand-banks  that  lie  off  the  eoafts  of  Cape 
Breton,  Nova  Seotia,  and  New  England.  This  fifli 
likewife  abounds  off  the  Hebrides,  Ireland,  the  eoaft  of 
Holland,  &e.  and  is  generally  fatteft  and  mofl  numer¬ 
ous  where  the  greateft  fea  runs.  In  our  feas  they  be¬ 
gin  to  fpawn  in  January  3  though  fome  continue  in 
roe  till  the  beginning  of  April.  As  they  recover  foon- 
er  after  fpawning  than  mofl  other  fifti,  it  is  euftomary 
to  take  fome  good  ones  ail  the  fummer.  When  cut  of 
feafon  they  are  thin-tailed  and  loufy  3  and  the  liee 
ehiefly  fix  themfelves  on  the  finfide  0f  their  mouths. 

Thofe  mofl  efteemed  for  the  table  are  of  a  middling 
fize,  and  are  ehofen  by  their  plumpnefs  and  roundnefs, 
efpeeially  near  the  tail,  by  the  depth  of  the  furrow 
behind  the  head,  and  by  the  regular  undulated  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  (ides,  as  if  they  were  ribbed.  The  glutin¬ 
ous  parts  about  the  head  lofe  their  delieate  flavour  after  . 
it  has  been  four-and-twp.nty  hours  out  of  the  water. 

The  fifli  itfelf  dies  on  being  removed  from  falt-water, 
or  put  into  fre(h.  The  fifhermen  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  the  air-bladder,  and  dexteroufly  perform 
ate  the  living  fifti  with  a  needle,  in  order  to  let  out  the 
air  3  for  without  this  operation  the  fifti  eould  not  be 
kept  under  water  in  the  well-boats,  and  brought  freih 
to  market.  The  founds,  when  failed,  are  reckoned,  a 

delicaey5. 
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delicacy,  and  are  often  brought  in  this  (late  from  New¬ 
foundland.  The  Icelanders  prepare  from  this  part  of 
the  fith  a  fpecies  of  ifmglafs.  Pennant  makes  men¬ 
tion  of  a  cod  taken  at  Scarborough  in  1755,  which  was 
live  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  weighed  78 
pounds.  But  the  general  weight  of  thefe  fifh  in  the 
Yorkfhire  Teas  is  from  14  to  40  pounds. 

Bib. _ The  firft  ray  of  the  ventral  fin  fetaceous  ; 

about  a  foot,  long  ;  body  deep,  and  fides  compreffed  ; 
eyes  covered  with  a  loofe  membrane,  fo  as  to  be  blown 
up  at  the  pleafure  of  the  animal.  The  mouth  is  final], 
and  under  the  chin  is  a  cirrhus  about  an  inch  long. 
Native  of  the  European  Teas,  and  prized  as  an  article  of 
food.  -\ 

Whiting  pout . — Seven  punctures  on  each  fide  of  the 
lower  jaw.  Much  deeper  in  proportion  to  its  length 
than  any  of  the  genus,  rarely  exceeding  a  foot  in 
length  ;  and  one  of  that  fize  beiug  nearly  four  inches 
in  the  broadefl  part.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and 
northern  Teas  ;  burrows  in  the  fand,  and  feeds  on  the 
blennv,  falmon,  and  even  young  crabs.  Its  flefh  is 
white  and  delicate,  but  fomewhat  dry. 

Poor. — Vent  in  the  middle  of  the  body.  Little 
more  than  fix  inches  long  *,  a  fmall  beard  on  the  chin, 
and  the  eves  covered  with  a  loofe  membrane.  The 
abdomen  is  lined  with  a  black  peritonaeum.  The  poor 
is  fuppofed  to  feed  chiefly  on  worms  and  infers,  or  on 
the  yoy-ng  and  foft  teflaceous  animals.  It  occurs  in  the 
Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the 
northern  feas.  It  is  reckoned  a  wholefome  food,  but  is 
not  fit  for  being  falted  or  dried. 

B/ennoid gadus, — With  dida&yle  ventral  fins.  Has 
the  habit  of  a  whiting,  and  frequents  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean. 

Saida  gadus. — Bluifh,  with  brown  back,  white  abdo¬ 
men,  and  the  fecond  ray  of  the  ventral  fins  terminating 
in  a  long  briftle.  Length  about  eight  inches.  Eatable, 
but  dry  and  juicelefs.  A  native  of  the  White  fea. 

**  Three  dorfal Jins ,  and  no  cirrhi. 

Green  gadus. — Greenifh  back  and  forked  tail.  Near¬ 
ly  refembles  the  pollack.  Abounds  in  the  northern 
feas. 

Whiting , — White  ;  the  upper  jaw  longeft.  Ufual 
length  about  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  the  largeft  fcl- 
dom  exceeding  twenty.  Specimens  from  four  to  eight 
pounds  in  weight  have  been  taken  in  the  deep  water  at 
the  edge  of  the  Dogger  bank.  It  is  a  fifh  of  an  ele¬ 
gant  make  ;  the  body  rather  long,  and  covered  with 
fmall  round  filvery  feales  ;  the  head  and  back  are  of  a 
pale  brown,  and  the  fides  are  (lightly  flreaked  with  yel¬ 
low.  Though  found  in  the  Baltic,  it  is  much  more 
numerous  in  the  north  feas,  and  appears  in  fhoals  on 
the  coafts  of  Holland,  France,  and  England,  during 
the  fpring,  keeping  at  the  di fiance  of  from  half  a  mile 
to  three  miles  from  the  fliore.  The  whiting  feeds  on 
fmall  crabs,  worms,  and  young  fifhes,  and  is  particular¬ 
ly  fond  of  fprats  and  young  herrings,  with  which  the 
fifhermen  generally  bait  for  it,  and  in  default  of  them, 
with  pieces  of  frefh  herring.  This  fpecies  begins  to 
fpawn  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  continues  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  February.  Its  flefh  is  white,  tender,  and 
delicate  ;  but  infipid  when  the  fifh  is  out  of  feafon. 
The  chief  time  of  the  whiting  fifhery  in  France  is  in 


January  and  February,  though  in  England  and  Holland  Ligular 
it  is  pra&ifed  at  “a  much  later  period.  #  **  V*  _,i 

Coal-jiJh.-j The  under  jaw  longefi,  the  lateral  ^ earbonam 
firaight.  When  full  grown,  this  fpecies  will  frequent- 
ly  meafure  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  knd  four  01 
five  inches  in  breadth,  and  is  diftinguifhed  from  its 
congeners  by  its  very  dark  or  black  colour,  though 
the  young  are  brown  or  olive.  It  is  of  any  elegant 
tapering  lliape,  with  a  pretty  large  and  forked  tail. 

It  inhabits  the  Baltic?  the  northern,  and  Mediterranean 
feas,  and  fwarms  round  our  rocky  and  deep  coafis,  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  of  Scotland  and  the  Orkneys,  affording 
by  its  fry,  fubfificnee  to  numbers  of  the  poor.  In  ils  full 
grown  fiate  it  is  coarfe  food. 

Pollack. _ The  under  jaw  longefi,  the  lateral  lin ipollachius* 

curved.  This  fpecies  is-broad,  and  of  a  brown  colour; 
feeds  chiefly  on  fmall  fifhes,  efpeciaily  launces ;  and 
feldorn  grows  to  a  very  large  fize,  though  fome  have 
been  taken  at  Scarborough  \\hich  weighed  nearly  28 
pounds.  It  is  found  in  the  Baltic  and  northern  fea, 
and  is  very  common  on  many  of  our  rocky  coafis. 

During  fummer  it  is  feen  frolicking  ori  the  furface  of 
the  water,  and  will  bite  at  anything  that  appears  on 
the  top  of  the  waves.  It  is  reckoned  a  good  eating 

fiflw 

*  *  *.  With  two  dorfal Jins. 

Hake. — Beardlefs ;  the  under  jaw  longefi.  Confider- mcrtucci- 
ably  lengthened,  meafuring  from  one  to  two  feet ;  the  us, 
body  pale  afh-colour  on  the  back,  and  whitifli  on  the 
fides  and  abdomen.  This  fifh,  which  is  very  voraci¬ 
ous,  frequents  the  Mediterranean  and  northern  feas. 

Its  flefh  is  eatable  and  flaky,  but  little  efteemed.  It  is 
falted  and  dried  as  food  for  the  lower  orders  of  people. 

One  of  the  moft  confiderable  hake-fifherie's  i$  carried 
on  about  the  coafis  of  Brittany,  both  by  the  hook  and 
net.  Itjs  pra&ifed  chiefly  by  night.  The  baits  prin¬ 
cipally  ufed  are  launces,  fardines,  and  other  fmall  fifhes. 

Ling. — Bearded  ;  the  upper  jaw  longefi.  Long  and  mo  he, 
(lender ;  the  fides  and  back  fometimes  of  an  olive  hue, 
and  fometimes  cinereous;  abdomen  and  ventral  fins 
white,  and  the  tail  marked  near  the  end  with  a  tranf- 
verfe  black  bar,  and  tipped  with  white.  Its  ordinary 
length  is  from  three  to  four  feet,  but  it  will  fometimes 
grow  to  feven.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern 
feas,  chiefly  frequenting  deep  water,  living  on  fmall 
fifhes,  fluimps,  &c.  ;  and  depofiting  its  fpawn  k  June, 
among  the  fuci  in  oozy  bottoms.  In  the  Yorkfhire 
feas,  it  is  in  perfeaion  from  the  beginning  of  February 
to  the  beginning  of  May,  during  which  feafon  the  liver 
is  very  white,  and  abounds  with  a  fine  flavoured  oil. 

In  many  places  ling  is  falted  both  for  exportation  and 
home  confumption.  An  excellent  ifinglafs  is  prepared 
from  its  found. 

Leverian  gadus. — Somewhat  cinereous,  with  ocellatedwm^- 
whitith  fpots.  Suppofed  to  be  a  native  of  the  Southerner.  # 

Whitijh gadus. — Bearded ;  ventral  fins  dida&yle  and  albidus, 
elongated.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 

Toad  gadus — Bearded;  gill-covers  with  three  fpines ;  tau, 
the  firft  dorfal  fin  with  three  rays.  Native  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  and  Indian  feas. 

Burbat. — Bearded  ;  the  jaws  of  equal  length.  Bodyy^ 
much  lengthened,  fomewhat  cylindrical,  of  a  brownifh- 

yellow 
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yellow  colour,  and  white  below  •,  but  the  (hades  vary  at 
different  feafons,  and  in  different  individuals.  It  is  a 
fre(h -water  fifh,  affe£ling  clear  lakes  and  rivers  ;  feed¬ 
ing  voracioufly  on  all  the  fmaller  fifhes,  as  well  as  on 
frogs,  worms,  and  aquatic  infers  ;  fpawning  in  the 
fineft  feafon  of  the  year,  and  rapidly  attaining  to  full 
growth.  The  largeft  which  are  taken  in  England  rare¬ 
ly  exceed  the  weight  of  three  pounds  ;  but  in  fome 
parts  of  Europe  they  are  found  of  more  than  double 
that  weight,  and  of  the  length  of  three  feet  and  more. 
They  occur  in  great  plenty  and  pcrfedlion  in  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  and  are  by  no  means  rare  in  many  places 
in  Europe,  Siberia,  and  India.  In  England  it  frequents 
the  lakes  of  the  northern  counties,  fome  of  the  Lin- 
colnftiire  fens,  and  the  rivers  Witham  and  Trent.  Its 
flefh  is  white,  delicate,  and  eafy  of  digeftion  ;  and  its 
liver,  when  in  feafon,  is  reputed  a  peculiar  dainty.  Al- 
drovandus  makes  mention  of  an  old  German  countefs 
who  expended  the  greateft  part  of  her  income  in  the 
purchafe  of  this  di(h.  According  to  Bloch  the  burbat 
ffthery  once  proved  fo  productive  in  the  Oder,  that  the 
fatteft  were  cut  into  narrow  thongs,  which  were  dfied, 
and  ufed  as  matches. 

Weafel  gadus,  five-bearded  cod ',  or  whfilefij). h. — Five 
cirrhi ;  the  firft  dorfal  fin  incomplete.  Grows  to  near¬ 
ly  19  inches  :  feeds  on  the  teftaceous  and  cruft aceous 
marine  animals  ;  depofits  its  fpawn  in  autumn  ;  is  co¬ 
vered  with  mucus  and  very  thin  feales  ;  and  is  of  a 
brownifli  yellow  colour,  with  black  fpots,  and  white  be¬ 
low.  The  tricirratus  and  the  rujjtcus  are  only  varieties 
of  this  fpecies. 

Cimbrian  gadus . — Four  cirrhi  ;  firft  dorfal  fin  in¬ 
complete,  with  the  firft  ray  haftated.  Nearly  allied  to 
the  preceding.  Native  of  the  Atlantic  and  northern 
feas. 


brown  broad  dorfal  fin,  marked  by  a  black  ocellated  Jugular 
fpot.  Length  about  fix  or  eight  inches.  Inhabits  the  Fiflles- 
Mediterranean,  among  the  rocks  and  fea-plants  near"~^  ^ 
the  fhore.  Its  flefh  is  meagre  and  not  much  efteemed. 

Fafciated  blenmj. — Two  Ample  cirrhi  between  th zfofciatus. 
eyes;  the  vent  fin  with  19  rays.  Native  of  the  Indian 
feas. 

Salient  blenmj . — Brown,  ftreaked  with  black,  with  a ./aliens. 
Ample  cirrhus  on  the  head,  and  very  large  peCtoral  fins. 

Obferved  by  Commerfon  about  fome  of  the  fouthern 
iflands,  particularly  thofe  of  New  Britain.  It  was  feen 
fwimming  by  hundreds ;  and,  as  it  were,  flying  over  the 
furface  of  the  water,  occafionally  fpringing  up  and  down 
with  great  rapidity  among  the  rocks. 

Gattorugine. — Small  palmated  fins  on  the  eyebrows gattorugu 
and  nape.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  \  ne . 
and  is  reckoned  eatable. 

Supercilious  blenmj . — With  palmated  fuperciliary/h/>^m7/o-* 
cirrhi,  the  lateral  line  curved.  Grows  to  the  lengthyhx. 
of  about  twelve  inches ;  is  viviparous  ;  and  inhabits  the 
Indian  feas. 

Tentaculated blenny. — A  Ample  cirrhus  over  the  eyes, tentacu/a- 
and  a  large  ocellated  fpot  on  the  back  fin.  Nearly  al-rfx. 
lied  to  the  horned  fpecies  ;  and  is  found  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

Simons  blenny. — With  a  very  fmall  cirrhus  over  tlie Jimus . 
eyes  ;  dorfal  fin  united  behind  to  the  caudal  fin,  and 
crooked  lateral  line.  Length  about  three  inches  and 
a  half.  Defcribed  by  Swief,  from  a  fpecimen  in  the 
mufeum  of  the  Peterburgh  Academy. 

Hake  blenny ,  or  forked  hake . — Noftrils  fomewhat^^V. 
crefted,  a  cirrhus  on  the  upper  lip,  and  two  dorfal  fins. 

Grows  to  be  eighteen  inches  long;  Inhabits  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  occurs  on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall.  Im¬ 
properly  claffed  by  Pennant  among  the  gadi. 


*****  With  one  dorfal  fin. 

Mediterranean  gadus. — Two  cirrhi  on  the  upper  lip, 
and  one  on  the  lower.  Native  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Confidered  by  La  Cepede  as  a  blennius . 

Torfk ,  or  lufk. — Mouth  bearded  ;  tail  oval  and  acute. 
About  twenty  inches  in  length  ;  colour  of  the  head 
dufky,  of  the  back  and  fides  yellow,  of  the  belly  white. 
Inhabits  the  northern  feas,  about  the  Shetland  iflands, 
and  is  not  obferved  lower  than  the  Orkneys.  Both 
barrelled  and  dried,  it  forms  a  confiderable  article  of 
commerce. 


Gen.  5.  Blennius. 

Head  Hoping,  and  covered  with  feales  ;  gill-membrane 
fix-rayed;  body  lanceolate;  ventral  fins  with  two 
fpinelefs  proceffes,  the  nnal  fin  detached. 

*  With  crefied  head. 

Crefied  blenny. — Creft  tranfverfe,  and  fkinny.  Length 
about  four  or  five  inches  ;  body  long,  compreffed,  and 
flippery.  The  creft  ere&ed  or  depreffed  at  pleafure. 
Inhabits  the  European  feas,  and  is  fometimes  found 
about  the  rocky  coafis  of  Great  Britain. 

Bunarn.— Longitudinal  fetaceous  creft  between  the 
eyes.  Native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Horned  blenny . — Simple  ray  between  the  eyes  ;  and 
Angle  dorfal  fin.  Inhabits  the  Indian  feas. 

Ocellated  blenny.— Blueifh-green  ;  fubfafeiated  with 


**  Head  plain ,  or  crefilefs. 

Trifurcated  blenny ,  or  trifurcated  hake . — Brown  trifurca- 
with  white  lips,  and  three-rayed  open  ventral  fins. tax. 

Much  allied  to  gadus  tau  ;  was  firft  difeovered  by  Mr 
Davies  near  Beaumaris,  and  defcribed  by  Mr  Pennant 
as  a  gadus. 

PunBulated  blenny. — Whitilh,  fcaly,  with  irregular punBula* 
brown  points,  and  elongated  ventral  fins.  Head  large  \  tus . 
fize  about  five  inches.  Defcribed  from  a  fpecimen  in 
the  Paris  Mufeum. 

Sr/tooth  blenny . — The  lateral  line  curved,  and  fub -pholis, 
bifid.  This  fpecies,  which  frequents  the  northern  and 
Mediterranean  feas,  lying  among  ftones  and  fea-weed, 
and  occafionally  entering  the  mouths  of  rivers,  will 
grow  to  the  length  of  feven  or  eight  inches,  but  is  ufual- 
ly  much  fmaller.  It  bites  fiercely,  when  firft  taken, 
and  is  fo  tenacious  of  life,  that  it  may  be  kept  24  hours 
out  of  water.  It  feeds  on  fmaller  fifhes  and  their  fpawn, 
as  well  as  on  ftiell-fifti,  fea-infe&s,  &c.  It  is  fmooth, 
and  covered  with  mucus.  Being  a  coarfe  fifli,  it  is 
principally  ufed  as  a  bait. 

Bofcian  blenny. — Olivaceous,  with  brown  and  whitifh bofeianus. 
clouds  ;  vent  in  the  middle  of  the  body.  Very  much 
allied  to  the  preceding.  Native  of  the  American  feas, 
and  very  common  in  the  bay  of  Charleflown.  It  has 
its  name  from  M.  Bofc ,  by  whom  it  was  difeovered. 

Gunnel ,  fpotted  blenny ,  or  butter  fifh. — The  dorfalgcntellus* 
fin  marked  with  ten  ocellated  black  fpots.  About 
nine  or  ten  inches  in  length  ;  head  fmall,  body  com- 
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preffed,  and  the  colour  of  the  body  yellow  brown, 
clouded  and  freckled  with  deeper  fpecks.  This  fpecies 
inhabits  the  Baltic,  Mediterranean,  and  northern  Teas. 
Though  coarfe,  it  is  often  dried  and  eaten  by  the 
Greenlanders.  The  number  of  fpots  on  the  back  fin 
varies  from  nine  to  twelve. 

Weofel  blenny. — The  anterior  dorfal  fin  three -rayed. 
Native  of  the  indian  feas.  , 

Viviparous  blenny. — Two  tentacula  at  the  mouth.  Is 
fometimes  found  of  the  length  of  a  foot,  or  even  of  15 
inches.  Of  a  fomewhat  (lender  form,  with  a  fmooth 
flipperv  (kin,  covered  with  fmall  fcales  of  a  yellowifh 
olive  colour,  paler  beneath,  and  marked  on  the  upper 
parts  by  feveral  moderately  large  dufky  fpots,  forming 
a  kind  of  bars  on  the  dorfal,  fin  and  over  the  back. 
The  rays  of  all  the  fins  are  foft.  This  fpecies  is  a  lit¬ 
toral  fi(h,  frequenting  the  coafls  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Baltic,  and  northern  feas;  fometimes  entering  themouths 
of  rivers,  and  feeding  like  its  congeners  on  the  fmaller 
fifties,  infe&s,  &c.  Its  ova  are  hatched  internally,  and 
the  young  acquire  their  perfect  form  before  the  time  of 
their  birth.  Not  lefs  than  two  or  even  three  hundred 
of  thefe  have  been  fometimes  obferved  in  a  (ingle  fifh. 
When  the  latter  is  advanced  in  its  pregnancy,  it  is 
fcarcely  poftible  to  touch  the  abdomen  without  caufing 
the  immediate  exclufion  of  fome  of  the  young,  which 
are  immediately  capable  of  fwimming  with  great  viva¬ 
city.  It  probably  breeds  more  than  once  in  the  courfe 
of  the  year  ;  at  lead  naturalifts  have  aftigned  different 
feafons  to  the  production  of  its  young.  Its  flefti  is 
white  and  fat;  but  a  prejudice  has  been  entertained 
againfi:  it,  becaufe  the  bones,  like  thofe  of  the  gar-fifh, 
become  green  by  boiling.  According  to  the  obferva- 
tion  of  Linnaeus,  they  are  alfo  phofphorefcent  in  the 
dark. 

Areolated  blenny  — Yellowifh,  with  fubcylindric  bo¬ 
dy,  marked  on  the  back  by  brown  patches.  Inhabits 
the  deep  Tandy  fhores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  con¬ 
ceals  itfelf  among  fuci,  ftones,  &c.  Sometimes  grows 
to  10  or  12  inches. 

Frog  blenny . — Brown,  with  obfeurely  fix-cleft  ven¬ 
tral  fins,  and  gular  cirrhus.  Native  of  the  northern 
feas'  and  of  the  Swedifh  lakes  ;  in  habit  refembling  the 
gadus  tau.  Is  not  eatable,  and  is  faid  to  frighten  away 
other  fifh. 

Murcenoid  blenny. — Gill-membrane  three-rayed  ; 
ventral  fins  one-rayed,  with  very  minute  fpines.  Body 
compreffed,  fword-fhaped,  fmooth,  and  without  vifible 
fcales.  Defcribed  by  Swief  from  a  fpecimen  in  the 
Mufeum  of  the  Peterfburgh  academy. 

Gen.  6.  Kurtus. 

Body  carinated  above  and  below,  back  elevated,  gill- 
membrane  two-rayed. 

Indian  kurtus. — Silvery,  with  gold-coloured  back. 
Inhabits  the  Indian  feas.  Length,  including  the  tail,, 
about  ten  inches,  and  the  greateft  breadth  fomewhat 
more  than  four  inches.  Feeds  on  fhell-fifh,  fmall 
crabs,  &c. 


lumpenus . 


tamnus . 


murcenoi - 
des . 


Kurtus. 


indicus . 


III.  THORACIC. 

The  fifties  of  this  order  have  the  ventral  fins  at  the 
bread,  or  nearly  under  the  peCloral  fins.  They  are 
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generally  voracious,  preying  on  other  fillies;  they  are  Thoracic 
moflly  inhabitants  of  the  lea  ;  and  their  (kins,  with  a  ,  ^  , 

few  exceptions,  are  furnifhed  with  fcales.  None  of  them 
are  viviparous. 

Gen.  1.  CiRroLA.  Cwpola. 

Head  round ifti  and  compreffed  ;  mouth  turning^  up,  a 
fingle  row  of  curved  teeth  ;  gill-membrane  fix-ray¬ 
ed  ;  body  fword-fhaped  and  fcalelefs  ;  the  abdomen 
fcarcely  fo  long  as  the  head. 

Common  band  fifh ,  ribband-fijb ,  or  tapefiJlj.—C au-/rtW*» 
dal  fin  attenuated,  head  very  obtufe.  Very  thin,  and 
a!  moft  tranfparent,  fo  that  its  vertebrse  are  vifible. 

Grows  to  the  length  of  four  or  five  feet.  It  fwims 
with  rapidity,  and  haunts  the  muddy  or  weedy  (bores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Scarcely  eatable,  having  little 
or  no  fiefh. 

Rubefcent  band-JiJJj. — Caudal  fin  attenuated,  jaws  rubefeens, 
pointed.  A  rare  fpecies,  and  not  very  diftin&ly  de¬ 
fcribed  by  authors.  It  is  faid  to  inhabit  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

The  other  fpecies  are  trachyptera  and  hermanniana . 


Gen.  2.  Gymnetrus. 

Body  very  long  and  compreffed  ;  teeth  numerous  and 
fubulate  ;  gill-membrane  four  or  five-rayed  ;  anal  fin 
wanting. 


Gymnetrus. 


Aficanian gymnetrus . — Silvery,  fpeckled  longitudinal-  aJcanH. , 
ly  with  brown  points,  and  with  the  ventral  cirrhi  di¬ 
lated  at  the  tips.  This  Angular  fifh,  which  is  but  im¬ 
perfectly  defcribed  in  the  leones  Rerum  Naturahum  of 
Profeifor  Afcanius,  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  peculiar  con¬ 
formation  of  its  ventral  fins,  which  have  more  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  long  fingle  rays  or  procefles  terminated  by 
a  fmall  ovate  and  expanded  tip.  It  is  faid  either  to 
precede  or  accompany  the  fhoals  of  herrings  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  feas,  and  is  popularly  denominated  king  of  the 
herrings.  That  defcribed  by  Dr  Shaw  from  a  draw¬ 
ing  and  notes  in  the  pofleftion  of  Dr  Ruflel,  is  perhaps 
either  a  variety  or  fexual  difference  of  the  afeaman. 

Hawbinfan  or  Bloclnan  gymnetrus . — Bluilh,  (livery,  hawkentu 
with  oblique,  linear,  brown  bands',  and  rounded  fpots, 
red  fins,  and  four  long  ventral  procefles.  Defcribed 
by  Dr  Bloch,  from  a  drawing  communicated  by.J. 

Hawkins,  Efq.  In  general  appearance,  much  allied 
to  the  other  kinds  of  gymnetrus  ;  from  which,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  readily  diftinguifhed  by  its  two  pair  of  ven¬ 
tral  proceffes  with  their  finny  extremities,  and  large 
diifant  round  fpots  on  the  body.  A  native  of  the  In¬ 
dian  feas.  A  fpecimen  was  thrown  on  the  coaft  of 
Cornwall  in  February  1798. 

Cepedian gymnetrus . — Defcribed  by  La  Cepede,  from  /anceo/a<m 
a  coloured  Chinefe  drawing,  therefore  very  imperfe&ly  tus^ 
known. 


Gen.  3*  VANDELLIUS.  Vandellius* 

Body  very  long  and  fword-fhaped  ;  gill-membrane  five 
or  fix-rayed  ;  teeth  fubulate,  and  thofe  in  front  lar- 
geft. 

Lufitanian  vandel. — Silvery,  with  forked  tail.  Oc-  Juftanicus 
curs,  though  very  rarely,  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic  feas.  It  has  been  fometimes  taken  near  Lif- 

bon. 


\ 
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Thoracic  bon.  Dr  Vandelli  conflders  it  as  nearly  related  tp  the 

,  ™lgs>  genus  trzcliiurus.  There  is  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  a 
dried  fpecimen,  which  is  four  feet  eight  inches  in  length, 
the  breadth  three  inches  and  a  half,  and  the  thicknefs 
very  flight  in  proportion. 

Echeneis.  Gen.  4.  ECHENEIS. 

Head  oily,  naked,  and  deprefled,  flat  above,  and  emar- 
ginated,  tranfverfely  fulcated,  and  the  fulci  ferrated; 
gill-membrane  ten-rayed ;  body  fcalelefs. 

remora.  Mediterranean  remora ,  or  fucking  f/h.— Tail  fork¬ 
ed  ;  head  with  eighteen  ffriae  or  bars.  This  number, 
however,  is  fubje&  to  vary,  and  cannot  be  fafely  af- 
fumed  as  a  certain  character.  Grows  to  the  length  of 
about  eighteen  inches,  and  is  ufually  of  an  uniform 
browm  colour.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  apparatus  on 
its  head,  by  which  it  firmly  adheres  to  rocks,  fhips,  or 
animals,  being  incapable  of  fwimming  eafily  to  any 
confiderable  diftance.  From  this  adhefive  property 
arofe  the  marvellous  account  of  the  ancients,  who  al¬ 
leged  that  the  remora  could  arreft  a  fhip  under  full 
fail  in  the  midfl  of  the  ocean.  They  alfo  pretended, 
that  it  completely  fubdued  the  paflion  of  love.  Five 
individuals  of  this  fpecies  have  been  found  fattened  to 
the  body  of  a  Angle  fhark.  The  latter  fifh,  it  is  faid, 
will  not  fwallow  them.  'The  Indians  of  Cuba  and  Ja¬ 
maica  formerly  kept  and  fed  fueking-fifhes  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  catching  others.  The  owner,  on  a  calm  morn¬ 
ing,  would  carry  one  of  them  out  to  fea,  fecured  to  his 
canoe  by  a  fmall  but  ttrong  line,  many  fathoms  in 
length  ;  the  creature  fattened  on  the  firtt  fifh  in  its 
way.  The  Indian,  meanwhile,  loofened  and  let  go  the 
line,  which  was  provided  with  a  buoy  to  mark  the  courfe 
which  the  fucking-fifli  had  taken  ;  and  he  purfued  it 
in  his  canoe,  until  he  perceived  his  game  to  be  nearly 
exhaufled.  He  then  gradually  drew  the  line  towards 
the  fhore,  the  remora  ttill  fo  inflexibly  adhering,  to  his 
prey,  as  not  eafily  to  be  removed.  Oviedo  fays,  he  has 
known  turtle  taken  by  this  mode,  of  a  weight  that  no 
Angle  man  could  fupport.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the 
ocean  and  the  Mediterranean.  Its  flefh  is  faid  to  tafte 
like  fried  artichokes. 

tieucrates.  Indian  remora ,  or  longejl  fucking -fijhs — Tail  entire; 

24  bars  on  the  head.  Occurs  more  frequently  in  the 
Indian  and  American  Teas  than  in  thofe  of  Europe,  and 
is  very  common  about  the  Mozambique  coaft,  where 
it  is  ufed  in  catching  turtle.  It  is  found  of  the  length 
of  two  or  three  feet,  or  even  of  feven.  The  upper  parts 
of  the  body  are  olive  green,  and  the  under  parts  are 
whitifh.  Its  flefh  is  tough  and  meagre. 

lineata .  Lineated  remora . — Tail  wedge-fhaped  ;  head  with 
ten  bars,  two  longitudinal  white  lines  on  each  Ade  of 
the  body.  Inhabits  the  PaciAc  ocean. 

Coryphrcna.  Gen-  5-  CoRYKUBNA. 

Head  much  Hoping  and  truncated  ;  gill  membrane  Ave- 
rayed  ;  the  dorfal  An  of  the  length  of  the  back. 

Idppurtis .  Common  corypheney  or  dolphin .  Forked  tail.  In¬ 
habits  the  Mediterranean,  Indian,  and  Atlantic  feas, 
often  appearing  in  large  fhoals,  playing  round  fhips, 
and  eagerly  devouring  any  articles  of  food  that  happen 
to  be  thrown  overboard.  It  will  even  fwallow  indi- 
gettible  fubttances,  fuch  as  iron  nails,  &c.  Like  its 
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congeners,  it  exhibits  fplendid  and  vivid  hues  in  the  Thoracic 
water,  being  of  a  bright  and  beautiful  blue-green,  ac-  I^Aies. 
companied  by  a  golden  glofs.  When  taken  out 
the  water,  this  Ane  combination  of  colouring  gradually 
vaniflies  with  the  principle  of  life.  Its  ordinary  length 
is  about  three  feet;  but  it  is  often  ieen  of  four,  or  even 
Ave  feet  in  length.  It  is  ttrong  and  voracious,  purfuing 
the  fmaller  Afhcs,  and  efpecially  perfecuting  the  flying- 
Afh.  In  fpring  and  autumn  it  frequents  (bores,  to  de- 
poflt  its  fpawn.  As  its  flefh  is  much  efteemed,  it  is 
taken  both  with  the  line  and  net.  Though  popularly 
called  dolphin,  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
delphinus  of  the  ancients. 

Of  the  following,  which  more  or  lefs  referable  the 
preceding,  the  hiftory  is  too  obfeure  to  detain  us  : 
equifetiSy  plumieriy  cceruleOy  pentada&ylay  novacula ,  chry- 
furuSy  pompiluSy  fafciolatOy  v eliferay  pJittacuSy  fcombe- 
roideSy  acuta y  Jimay  virenSy  hemipteray  branchiojlega ,  * 

japonicay  clypeata ,  lineatay  and  JinenJis . 

Gen.  6.  Macrourus.  Macrauru# 

Head  and  eyes  large  ;  body  at  the  hind  part  attenuated 
into  the  tail. 

Long-tailed  imthinfet .  Two  dorfal  Ans,  of  which  th trupejlrist, 
Arft  has  the  Artt  ray  toothed  at  the  back.  This  is  the, 
corypheena  rupejlris  of  Linnaeus.  It  chiefly  occurs  about 
the  coafts  of  Greenland  and  Iceland,  where  it  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  dainty.  The  head  is  large  and  thick,  and 
the  body  is  covered  with  rounded  feales,  each  of  which 
is  furniflied  with  a  toothed  carina,  ending  in  a  pointed 
tip,  fo  that  the  hand  is  wounded  by  drawing  it  over 
the  fffh  from  the  tail  towards  the  head.  When  taken, 
its  body  fwells,  as  if  with  rage,  and  its  eyes  projefl  in 
a  hideous  manner. 

Gen.  7.  GOSIUS.  CofciuS. 

Head  fmall,  with  two  approximated  pores  between  the 
eyes,  one  pore  placed  before  the  other  ;  gill-mem¬ 
brane  four-rayed;  body  fmall,  £omprefled  on  both 
Ades,  covered  with  fmall  feales,  and  furniflied  with 
a  pimple  behind  the  vent;  the  ventral  Ans  coalefcing 
into  an  oval  fhape ;  two  dorfal  Ans. 

Common y  or  black  goby ,  fea  gudgeon ,  or  miller's-  niger* 
thumb .  Fourteen  rays  in  the  fecond  dorfal  An.  Grows 
to  the  length  of  Ax  inches.  The  body  is  wedge-fhaped, 
foft,  and  flippery,  and  overfpread  with  fmall  duiky  or 
blackifli  fpecks.  This  fpecies  is  faid  to  affix  itfelf  to 
the  rocks  by  the  union  of  its  ventral  Ans  in  the  form  of 
a  funnel,  from  which  circumflance  it  is  fometimes  call¬ 
ed  rock-fjh.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
fouthern  feas,  frequenting  the  (bores  in  the  beginning 
of  fummer,  when  it  depoflts  its  fpawn.  It  is  edible, 
but  not  held  in  particular  eftimation. 

To  this  numerous  genus  alfo  belong  bicolory  cruenta - 
tusy  paganelluSy  arabicuSy  nebulofuSy  eleotrisy  aphyay 
minutuSy  jo%Oy  peBinirOjlvisy  fchlojferiy  tnelanurusy  bod- 
\ daertiy  lagocephaluSy  cyprinoidesy  lanceo/atuSy  bofciiy  cce- 
rulenSy  broujfonetiy  plumieriy  ocellar  is  y  atet'y  and  anguil- 
laris . 

Gon.  8.  GOBIOMORUS.  •  Coblomo. 

Habit  is  in  the  preceding  genus ;  ventral  Ans  diflin6hrus* 

Southern  gobiomore ,  Cobrius  frigatus  of  Linnaeus.  aunrail f 

Blue  J 
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Thoracic  Blue  green,  with  red  fpots  \  whitifti  beneath  ;  head  va- 
Fifhes.  riegated  with  yellow,  and,  the  fins  with  red. — Native 
of  the  fouthern  ocean. 
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cataphrac- 
tus . 


ms. 

grunniens, 


fcorpius. 
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infidiator. 
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Gen.  9.  GotTus. 

Head  broader  than  the  body,  and  armed  with  fpines  ; 
eyes  vertical,  furnilhed  with  a  ni£litating  membrane ) 
gill  membrane  fix-rayed ;  body  round,  without  feales, 
attenuated  towards  the  tail *,  dorfal  fina  more  than  one. 

Mailed  or  armed  bull-head,  or  pogge. — Covered  with 
a  hard  cvufl  j  two  bifid  warts  on  the  roftrum;  head  fur- 
nifhed  with  cirrhi  below.  General  length  about  five  or 
fix  inches.  The  head  large,  bony,  and  rugged  ;  the 
body  o diagonal,  and  covered  with  a  number  of  ftrong 
bony  crufts. — Frequents  the  European  feas,  and  is 
plentiful  on  our  own  coafts,  living  on  worms  and  water 
infedls,  particularly  young  crabs,  and  fpawning  in  the 
month  of  May.  It  is  drefled  for  the  table,  but  not_ 
efteemed  a  luxury. 

quadricor -  Four-horned  bull-head ,  with  four  bony  tubercles  on 

the  head. — Native  of  the  Mediterranean,  Baltic,  and 
northern  feas.  Ufed  chiefly  as  a  bait. 

Grunting  bull-head. — Throat  fhagged  with  cirrhi  \ 
body  naked. — When  firft  taken,  it  utters,  like  fomc  of 
the  gurnards,  a  kind  of  abrupt  grunting  found,  by  the 
hidden  expulfion  of  air  from  the  internal  cavities, 
through  the  gill-covers  and  mouth.  It  is  reckoned  cf- 
culent  *,  but  the  liver  is  faid  to  be  hurtful.  Native  of 
the  Indian  and  American  feas.  x 

Lajlser  bull-head ,  or  father-lajher . — Several  fpines  on 
the  head  ;  the  upper  jaw  rather  longer  than  the  lower. 
Inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  northern  ocean  of 
Europe  and  America. — It  is  very  ftrong,  fwims  with 
‘great  rapidity,  and  is  very  voracious,  preying  on  the 
blennies,  cod,  herring,  falmon,  as  well  as  on  fmaller 
fifties  and  infe£ts.  It  is  very  frequent  in  Greenland, 
where  it  fometimes  attains  to  the  length  of  fix  feet, 
and  where  it  is  much  relifhed  as  an  article  of  food.  It 
is  faid  to  be  able  to  live  a  confiderable  time  out  of  wa¬ 
ter,  having  the  powrer  of  doling  the  gill-covers  fo  as  to 
exclude  the  effie&s  of  atmofpheric  air.  Like  the  grunt¬ 
ing  bull-head,  it  utters  a  ftrong  found  when  firft 
taken. 

River  bull-head,  or  miller's  thumb . — Smooth,  with 
two  fpines  on  the  head. — Inhabits  the  clear  rivers  and 
brooks  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  generally  lying  on  the 
gravel,  or  concealing  itfelf  beneath  the  ftones,  preying 
on  worms,  water  infe&s,  and  very  young  fifties.—  It 
depofits  its  fpawn  in  March  or  April.  In  this  country 
its  length  feldom  exceeds  three  inches  and  a  half \  but 
in  other  parts  of  Europe  it  feems  to  arrive  at  a  fuperior 
fize,  and  is  even  found  of  the  length  of  feven  inches. 
It  is  of  a  yellow  olive  colour,  has  a  large  head,  flippery 
fkin,  and  tapers  to  the  tail.  It  is  moll  readily  caught 
during  the  night,  and  its  flefli,  which  grows  red  by 
boiling,  is  efteemed  good  and  wholefome. 

Injidious  bull-head. — Head  marked  above  by  (harp 
lines,  and  on  each  fide  by  two  fpines. — Native  of  the 
Arabian  feas,  in  which  it  conceals  itfelf  under  thefand, 
and  fprings  on  fuch  of  the  fmaller  fifties  as  happen  to 
approach  its  haunts. 

To  this  genus  alfo  appertain  feaber,  japotiicus,  ma/fi- 
lienjis ,  monopterygius,  madagafearienjis,  niger,  and  au- 
Jlralis . 
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Head  large,  aculeated,  cirrhatcd,  obtufe,  fcalelefs,  and 
fubcomprefled  *,  eyes  approximated ;  teeth  in  the 
jaws,  palate,  and  fauces  }  gill  membrane  feven-ray- 
ed  \  body  flelhy  ;  one  dorfal  fin,  long  ;  the  firft  rays 
fpinous. 

For  cine f cor  poena,  little  fea  fcorpion,  or  fea  devil. — porcus . 
Cirrhi  at  the  eyes  and  noftrils.  Common  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  Seldom  exceeds  a  foot  in  length.  Wounds 
with  the  fpines  of  its  dorfal  fin.  Flefh  tough,  and 
fcarccly  eatable. 

Rufous  feorpeena,  or  larger  fea  fcorpion. — Two  cirrhi ferofa, 
on  the  under  lip.  Larger  than  the  preceding,  being 
fometimes  four  feet  in  length.  It  preys  not  only  on 
the  fmaller  fifties,  but,  occafionally,  on  marine  bird-’. 

Inhabits  the  Atlantic,  Mediterranean,  and  northern 
feas. 

Horrid  feorpeena. — Scattered  over  with  callous  tu  ■  Jiorrida. 
bercles.  Of  a  very  uncouth  and  forbidding  afpe£l. 

Meafures  from  1 2  to  15  inches  in  length,  and  inhabits 
the  Indian  feas. 

Flying  feorpeena. — Thirteen  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin  \  v0/{tanSt 
fix  cirrhi,  the  pe£loral  fins  longer  than  the  body.  Like 
fifties  of  the  exoccetus  and  trigla' genus,  it  ufes  its  pec¬ 
toral  fins  for  the  purpofes  of  occafional  flight.  Native 
of  the  rivers  of  Japan,  Amboyna,  &c.  where  it  is  rec¬ 
koned  excellent  food. 

Befides  the  preceding,  naturalifts  reckon  plumieri , 
commerfonii,  bicapillata,  brachiata,  aculeata,  barbata, 
antennata,  capenfis , fpinofa ,  and  americana . 

Gen.  11.  Zeus.  Zcus> 

Head  comprefied,  and  doping  *,  upper  lip  arched  with 
a  tranfverfe  membrane*,  tongue  Tubulated  j  gill  mem¬ 
brane  with  feven  perpendicular  rays,  the  loweft  tranf¬ 
verfe  \  body  comprefied,  thin,  and  fhining;  the  rays 
of  the  firft  dorfal  fin  ending  in  filaments. 

Braflian  dory . — The  fecond  ray  of  the  dorfal  and  vomer, 
anal  fin  very  long.  Of  a  rhomboidal  fhape,  about  fix 
or  eight  inches  long,  very  thin,  and  fcalelefs.  Native 
of  the  American  feas,  and  fometimes  feen  in  tliofe  of 
the  north  of  Europe.  Edible,  but  not  much  in  re- 
queft. 

Inf  dious  dory. — With  a  narrow  mouth.  Native  of infdiator* 
the  rivers  and  frefti  waters  of  India. 

Indian  dory. — The  tenth  ray  of  the  dorfal  and  the  fe-gallus* 
cond  of  the  anal  fin  longer  than  the  body.  Native  of 
the  American  and  Indian  feas. 

Ciliated  dory. — With  fome  of  the  rays  in  the  dorfal  ci liar  is, 
and  anal  fin  very  long.  Native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Common  dory. — The  tail  rounded  \  a  brown  central faHr, 
fpot  on  each  fide  of  the  body ;  two  anal  fins.  Grows 
to  nearly  18  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  from  10  to 
12  pounds.  The  head  is  abrupt,  the  mouth  wide,  the 
back  much  arched,  and  furnifhed  with  a  row  of  ftrong 
fm all  prickles.  The  body  is  covered  with  very  minute 
feales,  dulky  brown  above,  and  of  a  fhining  greenifti 
yellow  on  the  Tides.  4  We  are  indebted  (fays  Mr  Pen¬ 
nant)  to  that  judicious  aflor  and  bon  vivant,  the  late 
Mr  Quin,  for  adding  a  moft  delicious  fifh  to  our  table, 
who  overcoming  all  the  vulgar  prejudices  on  account  of 
its  deformity,  has  effedlually  eftabllfhed  its  reputation.’ 

M  The 
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The  dory  is  extremely  voracious,  and,  when  firft  taken, 
makes  the  fame-  kind  of  found,  as  the  gurnards  and 
fcorpsenas.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  Atlan- 
iicj  and  northern  feas.  It  is  fwhed  on  the  fouthern 
reads  of  England  3  but  the  larged  are  found  in  the 
bay  of  Bikay. 

Red  dory. — Tail  even  ;  body  reddifh.  Refembles  the 
preceding,  but  is  much  fmaller.  Native  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

Of),  h  do-y — Tail  fomewhat  lunated  3  body  reddidi, 
with  while  fpots.  This  beautiful  fpecies  mealures  from 
four  to  five  feet  in  length  3  the  general  colour  fome- 
times  a  'brilliant  filvery  green,  and  fometi  tries  a  bright 
gold  colour,  variegated  with  pretty  numerous,  and  mo¬ 
derately  large,  oval  white  ipots  3  while  the  fins  and  tail 
are  bright  fcarlet.  It  is  the  %eus  luna  of  Linnaeus. 
Found,  though  rarely,  in  the  Mediterranean  and  north¬ 
ern  feas. 

Square  dory — Tail  even  :  body  cinereous,  uithtranf- 
verfe  dufky  bars.  Native  of  the  coails  of  Jamaica. 


Pleuronec-  Gen.  12.  PLEURONECTrs. 

tes. 

Head  fmall  3  eyes  fpherical,  both  on  the  fame  fide  of 
the  head,  and  near  each  other  3  mouth  arched  3  jaws 
with  teeth,  and  unequal  3  gill-membrane,  with  four 
to  feven  rays  3  the  gill-cover,  in  mod  of  the  fpecies, 
confiding  of  three  plates  ;  body  comp/edf  d,  carina- 
ted  3  the  one  fide  fomewhat  convex,  anfwering  to 
the  back  3  the  other,  of  a  paler  colour,  to  the  belly  3 
the  vent  nearer  the  head  than  the  tail. 

The  fifties  of  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  having 
both  eyes  on  one  fide  of  the  head  3  and  they  are  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  fe&ions,  according  as  they  have  the  eyes 
towards  the  right,  when  the  animal  is  laid  with  its  co¬ 
loured  fide  upwards,  with  its  abdomen  towards  the  fpec- 
tator  3  or  to  the  left,  when  the  fiffi  is  in  the  fame  fii- 
tuation. 


hppog/of- 
fus , 


cynoglof 

fus* 

plateffa. 


*  With  eyes  towards  the  right. 

Holibut. — The  whole  body  fmooth.  Duiky  above, 
pure  white  beneath.  Narrow  in  refpedt  to  its  length. 
Individuals  have  been  taken  on  the  Englifli  coad,  which 
weighed  from  200  to  300  pounds  3  and  the  Icelanders 
have  caught  feme  which  weighed  400  pounds.  Olafsen 
mentions,  that  he  faw  one  which  meafured  five  ells  3 
and  we  are  told  by  the  Norwegian  fifhermen,  that  a 
fingle  holibut  will  fometimes  cover  a  whole  fkiff.  This 
fpecies,  then,  is  more  entitled  to  the  epithet  maximus , 
than  that  to  which  it  is  applied.  Though  it  inhabits 
the  Mediterranean,  it  arrives  at  a  larger  fize  in  the 
northern  feas  of  Europe  and  America.  It  is  fo  voraci¬ 
ous,  that  it  devours  rays,  crabs,  haddocks,  and  even 
lump-fidi,  of  which  it  feems  to  be  very  fond.  The  part 
of  the  body  neared  the  fins,  is  fat  and  delicate,  but 
forfeiting  3  the  red  of  the  fifii  is  regarded  as  coarfe 
food.  The  Greenlanders  cut  it  into  thin  Hips,  and  dry 
them  in  the  fun.  Tins  fhh  depofits  its  fpavn  in  fpring, 
among  rocks  near  the  there. 

Smaller  holibut. — Body  fmooth,  oblong  3  teeth  ob- 
t ufe  3  tail  roundifh.  Very  like  the  preceding,  but  fmall¬ 
er,  and  more  relilhed  as  an  article  of  food.  Native  of 
the  northern  feas. 

Plaife . — Body  fmooth,  with  fix  tubercles  on  the 
head.  Readily  didi-nguiflied  by  its  very  broad  and  fiat 


drape,  its  pale  brown  colour  above,  and  the  orange  co-  Thoracic 
loured  fpots  with  which  it  is  marked.  One  of  eight  or  F,dles« 
nine  pounds  is  reckoned  a  large  fidr,  though  indances  J 

occur  of  their  weighing  15  pounds.  They  fpawn  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  are  common  in  the  Baltic 
and  northern  feas.  The  bed  are  faid  to  be  taken  off 
Rye,  on  the  SufTex  coaft,  and  near  Holland.  They 
are  in  confiderable  requeff  in  the  fifh-market,  though 
far  inferior  to  the  foie  and  turbot. 

Flounder. — With  a  rough  lateral  line,  and  a  feriesy&/?Ar«> 
of  fpincs  at  the  bafe  of  the  fins.  Eafily  diftinguidied 
from  the  red  of  the  genus  by  the  lpecific  character  3. 
and  very  generally  known,  as  it  inhabits  every  part  of 
the  Britifh  iea,  and  even  frequents  our  rivers  at  a  con- 
fiderable  ciiiance  from  fait  water.  It  likewife  occurs 
in  the  northern,  Baltic,  and  Mediterranean  leas.  In 
fize,  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  plaife  3  but  it  affords  a 
light  and  wholefome  food. 

Dab.— Scab  s  ciliated  3  fmall  fpines  at  the  origin  of  Umandti* 
the  dorfal  and  anal  fins  3  teeth  obtufe.  Of  a  very 
broad,  ovate  diape,  yellow ifh  brown  above,  and  white 
beneath.  Inhabits  the  fame  feas  as  the  plaife  and  floun¬ 
der  3  but  is  lei's  common,  of  a  fmaller  fize,  and  more 
prized  as  an  article  of  food. 

Smear-dab ,  or  kit. — Yellowifh  brown,  with  fmooth  l&vis* 
feales  3  five  dufky  fpots,  white  beneath.  Caught  on 
the  Cornifh  coad. 

Long  dab . — Body  oblong  and  rough,  lateral  line  limando* 
ffraight  and  broad.  Much  longer  than  the  dab.  In-  ides. 
habits  the  northern  feas,  and  is  effeemed  at  table. 

Rofe-coloured  founder . — Colour  of  a  delicate  rofe  3  refeus* 
and  general  proportions  thofe  of  a  flounder.  Taken  in 
the  Thames,  and  preferved  in  the  Lcverian  mufeum. 

Sole. — Body  oblong  and  rough  3  upper  jaw  Ion ge&folea* 
More  narrow  and  oblong  than  any  other  of  the  genus. 
Sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  more  than  two  feet, 
and  to  the  weight  of  eight  pounds.  Its  general  fize, 
however,  is  much  fmaller.  Thofe  of  moderate  fize  are 
generally  in  mod  requed  for  the  table  3  and  next  to 
the  turbot,  are  reckoned  the  mod  delicate  of  the  genus. 

The  foie  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern,  Baltic,  Me¬ 
diterranean,  and  American  feas.  On  the  wed  coad  of 
Great  Britain  it  attains  to  a  much  larger  fize  than  on 
the  ead.  The  principal  fole-fifhery  is  at  Brixham,  in 
Torbay. 

Smooth  foie.— -White,  tranfparenl,  with  fmall,  thin, diaphanus 
deciduous  feales.  Found  about  the  coails  of  Cornwall, 
where  it  is  called  lantern  fjh. 

**  With  eyes  towards  the  left . 

Whiff. — Body  broad  and  rough.  Native  of  tli epunSlatuSy 
northern  fea. 

Pearl.  —  Body  fmooth  3  pale  brown  above,  marked  rhombus* 
by  fcattered  yellowifh,  or  rufous  fpots,  and  white  be¬ 
neath.  Refembles  the  turbot,  but  is  inferior  in  fize. 

Native  of  the  European  feas. 

Tw  bot ,  or  bret ;  pleurotieBes  maximus  of  Linnaeus. —  tubercular 
Body  rough.  This  fifii,  which  is  reckoned  fuch  deli-z^x. 
cate  eating,  is  found  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
northern  feas.  It  is  broader  and  femarer  than  any 
of  the  genus,  except  the  pearl,  and  is  of  a  dark  brow  n 
above,  marbled  with  hlackifh  fpots  of  different  fizes, 
and  white  beneath.  Like  the  red  of  this  genus,  the 
turbot  generally  lies  in  deep  water,  preying  on  worms* 

{hell-lifli*  fmall  fillies,  &o.  It  is  taken  in  great  quan- 
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Thoracic  titles  about  the  northern  coads  of  England,  as  well  as 
tmes.  on  tkofe  of  France,  Holland,  &c.  They  arc  fo  ex- 
tremely  delicate  in  their  choice  of  baits  as  not  to  touch 
a  piece  of  herring  or  haddock  that  has  been  I  2  hours 
out  of  the  fea.  Though  the  turbot  and  holibut  are 
often  confounded  in  our  markets,  the  former  may  be 
eaiily  recognifed  by  the  large,  unequal,  and  obtufe  tu¬ 
bercles  on  its  upper  part. 

In  this  numerous  genus  are  alfo  claffed  tnchoda&ylus , 
%ebra ,  plagiufa ,  ocellatus ,  rondeletn ,  linguatula ,  glacia - 
Ar,  platejfoides,  argent  eus,  barbatus ,  tnarmoratu. r,  pavo- 
ninus ,  linecitus ,  bilineatus ,  ornatus ,  dentatus ,  macrolepi - 
dolus,  pajfer,  papillofus,  argusjleliatus,  an djaponicus. 

Stolon.  Gen.  13.  Ch^todon. 

Head  fmall ;  mouth  narrow,  with  retra&ile  lips  5  teeth 
generally  fetaceous,  flexible,  moveable,  equal,  very 
numerous,  and  clofe  *,  eyes*  round,  fmall,  vertical, 
and  furnidied  with  a  ni&itating  membrane  *,  gill- 
rnerabrane  from  three  to  fix-rayed  •,  body  broad,  thin, 
eompreffed,  covered  with  hard  feales,  and  coloured ; 
dorfal  and  anal  fins  rigid,  defny,  fcaly,  and  general¬ 
ly  terminated  with  pickles. 

To  avoid  much  unneceffary  repetition,  we  On  all  ob- 
ferve,  in  general,  that  upwards  of  60  fpecies  of  chseto- 
dons  have  been  diftin&ly  afeertained  ;  that  they  are 
moflly  natives  of  the  American  and  Indian  feas  *,  that 
they  are  didinguiihed  by  the  great  depth  and  highly 
compreffed  form  of  the  body,  which  is  often  beautiful¬ 
ly  variegated  by  tranfverfe,  oblique,  or  longitudinal 
•bands,  and  covered  with  flrong  feales,  finely  denticula* 

’  ted  on  the  margins  j  and  that  the  dorfal  and  anal  fins 
are  remarkably  broad,  and,  in  many  fpecies,  of  an  un- 
ufual  length. 

One  of  the  mod  remarkable  fpecies  of  this  genus  is 
the  roflratus ,  rojirated ,  or  beaked  chectodon ,  with  an  en¬ 
tire  tail,  nine  fpines  in  the  dorfal  fin,  an  ocellated  fpot 
on  the  Tides,  and  the  beak  cylindrical.  It  is  of  a 
round ifh-ovate  fhape,  about  fix  or  eight  inches  in  length, 
of  a  whitifh  colour,  with  a  dufky  tinge  on  the  back, 
and  marked  by  fine  tranfverfe  and  nearly  equi-didant 
brown  bands,  with  milk-white  edges.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  frefli  waters  of  India,  and  feeds  principally  on  flies 
and  other  fmall  winged  infers  which  hover  about  the 
furface  of  its  native  waters.  When  it  fees  a  fly  at  a  di- 
flance,  alighted  on  any  of  the  plants  in  the  (hallow  wa¬ 
ter,  it  approaches  very  (lowly,  and  with  the  utmod  cau¬ 
tion,  coming  as  much  as  podiblc  perpendicularly  un¬ 
der  the  object.  Then  putting  its  body  in  an  oblique 
dire&ion,  with  the  mouth  and  eyes  near  the  furface, 
it  remains  a  moment  immoveable.  Having  fixed  its 
eyes  directly  on  the  infeCl,  it  darts  at  it  a  drop  of  wa¬ 
ter  from  its  tubular  fnout,  but  without  (hewing  its 
mouth  above  the  furface,  from  which  only  the  cirs  p 
feems  to  rife,  and  that  with  fuch  effeCl,  that,  though  at 
the  didance  of  four,  five,  or  fix  feet,  it  very  feldom 
fails  to  bring  its  prey  into  the  water.  With  the  clofefl 
attention  the  mouth  could  never  be  difeovered  above 
the  furface,  although  the  fifh  has  been  feen  to  fpout  fe- 
veral  drops  fuceedively,  without  leaving  the  place,  or 
in  the  fmailefi  apparent  degree  moving  its  body.  This 
very  fineula:  m  *de  (if  attacking  its  prey  was  reported 
fo  iVI.  Home: ,  governor  of  the  hofpital  at  Batavia,  and 
fo  far  excited  his  curiofity,  that  he  ordered  a  large  tub 
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to  be  filled  with  fea-water,  and  had  feme  0?  the  fi(hes 
caught  and  put  into  it.  When  they  were  reconciled  to 
their  confinement,  he  caufed  a  (lender  (lick,  with  a  fly 
faftened  at  the  end,  to  be  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  on 
the  fide  of  the  veffel,  as  to  enable  the  fi(h  to  (Irikc  it  ; 
and  it  was  not  without  inexpreflible  delight,.  that  he 
daily  law  them  exercifing  their  (kill  in  (hooting  at  it, 
with  amazing  force,  and  feldom  milling  .their  mark. 

This  faculty  is  poffeffed  by  a  few  other  fpecies  belong¬ 
ing  to  very  different  genera.  The  fie(h  of  the  roftrated 
chectodon  is  white  and  well-tailed.  .  ^ 

Angel  chectodon ,  or  angel f/h  of  Catefby,  is  of  a  bxizcattjbciio 
gold-green  colour,  with  the  feales  covered  by  fmaller 
ones.  The  pe&oral,  ventral  fins,  and  tail,  are  of  a  vi¬ 
vid  orange  ,  and  the  dorfal  and  anal,  violet-blue  at  the 
bafe,  and  bright  crimfon  towards  the  tips. — It  is  com¬ 
mon  off  Carolina  and  the  Bahama  ifles,  where  it  is 
much  efteemed  for  its  delicacy. 

Imperial  chectodon ,  is  a  magnificent  fpecies,  growing  imperato?* 
to  the  length  of  a  foot  or  more.  Its  ground  colour  is  a 
golden-yellow',  which  is  longitudinally,  though  fome- 
what  obliquely,  (Iriped  with  very  numerous  bright  blue 
parallel  rays.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  faid  to  be 
fuperior  to  the  falmon  in  flavour. 

Sea  lat ,  or  bat  chcetodon ,  furpaffes  all  the  other  fpecies  cVefpertilie% 
in  the  great  extent  and  breadth  of  the  dorfal  and  anal 
fins,  both  which  nearly  equal  the  body  itfelf  in  fize,  and 
are  of  a  fomewhat  triangular  (hape.  It  is  a  native  of 

\edfriped  chectodon ,  is  didinguiihed  by  numerous faifirr 
red  (tripes  on  the  body,  and  an  eye-(haped  fpot  and 
bridle  on  the  dorfal  fin. 

Three-coloured  chectodon ,  is  golden-yellow  on  the  fore-  tricolor . 
part,  jet  black  behind,  except  the  tail,  which  is  yellow, 
and  red  near  the  end,  while  the  edges  of  the  gill-co 
vers,  and  of  all  the  fins,  are  bright  red. 

Gen.  14.  AcanTHURUS.  Acanthurus 

Teeth  fmall,  and  in  mod  fpecies  lobated  ;  tail  aculeated 
on  each  fide.  This  genus  coraprifes  fuch.  fpecies  of 
the  Linnaean  chectodon  as,  in  contradiction  to  the 
principal  character  of  that  genus,  have  moderately 
broad  and  drong  teeth,  rather  than  dender  and  feta¬ 
ceous  ones. 

Unicorn  acanthurus . — Gray-brown  \  with  a  frontal  unicornis* 
horn  projecting  over  the  fnout,  and  two  fpines  011  each 
fide  of  fhe  tail.  Of  the  length  of  three  feet  or  .  up¬ 
wards.  Its  horn  (haped  procefs  is  drong  and  conical, 
terminating  rather  obtufely.-^It  is  a  native  of. the  In¬ 
dian  and  Arabian  feas,  in  the  latter  of  w  hich  it  is  ufnal- 
ly  feen  in  fhoals  of  two  or  four  hundred,  fwimming 
with  great  drength,  and  feeding  principally  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  tea- weed.  It  is  lingular  that  fo  remark¬ 
able  a  fifti  diould  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by 
Linnaeus,  even  in  the  tw  elfth  edition  ot  the  Syjlema  Na¬ 
turae. 

The  other  fpecies  are  denominated  nafus.  teutlus ,  ni¬ 
gricans, ,  militarise  triojlegus ,  harpurus,  foha l,  nigro-fuf- 
cux ,  achilies ,  hneatus,  umbratu .r,  meleagris ,  and  velifer . 

Gen.  15.  EQUES.  Equeii 

Teeth  in  feveral  rows ;  body  banded. 

American  kught fib, — Chectodon  lanceolatus ,  J^\n,america^ 
Body  oblong  ;  yellowiih.  wfith  three  black  bands,  the'*w* 
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Ihoracic  fit'ft  acrofs  the  eyes,  the  feeond  acrofs  the  thorax,  and 
i  the  third  along  the  body,.  Native  of  the  American 

v  leas, 

Trichopus.  Gen,  1 6.  TRICHOPUS. 

Body  comprefled  ;  ventral  fins,  with  a  very  long  fila¬ 
ment. 

goratny .  Goramy  trichopus . — Rufefcent,  with  a  filvery  call 

on  the  lides  }  and  the  feewnd  ray  of  the  ventral  fins  ex¬ 
tremely  long.  Native  of  the  frelh  waters  of  China, 
where  it  is  much  prized  as  an  article  of  food. 
arabicus .  Arabian  trichopus,  Lahrus  gallus,  Lin. — Greenifh, 
with  violet  and  blue  llripes,  and  feeond  ray  of  the 
ventral  fins  very  long.  Native  of  the  Arabian  feas. 
fatyrus.  Satyr  trichopus, — With  finking  forehead,  projecting 
chin,  and  extremely  long,  fingle-rayed,  ventral  fins. 
Native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

pallajii.  P allajian  trichopus,  Labrus trichopterus ,Lin. — Brown, 

with  pale  undulations,  a  black  fpot  on  each  fide  of  the 
body  and  tail,  and  long  fingle-rayed  ventral  fins.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Indian  feas. 

monodac -  MonodaELile  trichopus. — Silvery,  with  brownifii  back, 

tylus,  and  fhort,  fingle-rayed,  rigid  ventral  fins.  Native  of 
the  Indian  feas. 

Sparus,  Gen.  17,  Sparus. 

Strong  cutting  or  canine  teeth,  with  obtufe  and  clofe- 
fet  grinders  ;  lips  double  5  gill  membrane  five-rayed, 
gill  covers  fcaly  5  body  comprefled,  lateral  line  cur¬ 
ved  behind  \  peCtoral  fins  rounded. 

Of  this  very  extenfive  genus,  molt  of  the  fpecies  are 
exotic-,  and  their  hiftory  is  very  imperfeCUy  known. 
Conflderable  confufion  takes  place  with  refpeCt  to  the 
characters  by  which  they  ought  to  be  diferiminated 
from  the  labri,  a  family  to  which  they  are  much  allied. 
We  (hall  briefly  notice  only  a  few  of  the  moft  ftriking 
and  belt  known  fpecies. 

aurata ,  Gilt-head ,  has  a  lunulated  fpot  between  the  eyes. 

A  more  permanent  character  may  be  aflumed  from  the 
fix  cutting  teeth  iri  each  jaw.  This  fpecies  is  about  15 
inches  long,  but  fometimes  of  a  much  larger  fize.  It 
is  of  a  filvery  bluifli  caft,  with  gold-coloured  brown, 
and  fometimes  with  feveral  brownifii  longitudinal  ftripes. 
The  body  is  broad  and  thin,  and  the  back  elevated. 
The  gilt-head  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  Atlan¬ 
tic,  and  Indian  feas  }  frequenting  deep  water  on  bold 
rocky  ftiorcs  }  and  living  chiefly  on  teftaceous  animals. 
It  is  faid  to  fleep  at  dated  times,  and  to  be  very  fufeep- 
tible  of  cold.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  reckoned  it  a 
moft  delicate  morfel,  and  the  former  held  it  to  be  con- 
fecrated  to  Venus. 

erythn-  Rofe  /par us,  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  rofe-red 
xvs,  colour. .  In  fize  and  fhape,  it  refembles  the  perch.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  feas,  in  the 
latter  of  which  it  is  faid  to  acquire  noxious  qualities. 
fafeiaius.  Fafciated  fparus,  is  of  a  fquarifh  elongated  fhape  ^ 
with  tranfverfe  dufky  bands,  and  the  fins  edged  with 
black.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan. 

Moron -  Green-tailed /par  us,  is  a  native  of  the  American  feas, 

m.  and  a  highly  elegant  fpecies  $  having  its  yellowifh  and 
large  feales  crofled  by  a  green  band,  green  fins,  and 
rofe-coloured  gill-covers.  The  green  tail  is  firongly  lu¬ 
nulated,  and  marked  by  minute  pale  fpecks, 
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A  ftriking  difpofition  of  colours  likewife  diflinguifh-  Thoracic 
es  the  c  hr  i/fur  us,  ox  gold-tailed  fparus ,  which  is  found 
in  the  feas  of  South  America.  Its  general  complexion  v  J 
is  a  bright  rofe-red,  which  is  deepeft  on  the  back  a 
gold  yellow  ftripe  runs  on  each  fide  from  the  gills  to 
the  tail,  and  a  feeond  on  each  fide  of  the  bottom  of  the 
abdomen. 

Splned fparus ,  has  the  dorfal  fpines  recumbent,  and fpinifer * 
the  five  in  the  middle  filiform  and  elongated.  It  is  of 
a  reddifh  filvery  hue,  with  the  back  and  the  lines  on 
the  body  dufky  ;  fhape  ovate  5  and  length,  a  foot  and 
a  half.  It  inhabits  the  Red  fea  5  and  is  reckoned  a^de- 
licious  fifh  for  the  table. 

#  Squirrel  fparus,  fquirr elf Jl),  or  grunt . — G  ray-brown  feiurus* 
with  large  feales  bordered  with  yellow,  and  head  mark¬ 
ed  longitudinally  by  numerous  blue  and  yellow  lines. 
According  to  Bloch,  the  blue  lines  alfo  run  along  the 
body.  Native  of  the  American  feas.  It  is  the  perca 
for  mo  fa  of  Linnaeus. 

lnjidlous  fpat'us . — Red,  yellowifh  on  the  fides  5  tail  infdiator * 
fub-forcipated.  Length  about  ten  inches.  Native  of 
the  Indian  feas,  where,  through  its  long  tubular  fnout, 
it  fhoots  a  drop  of  water  at  the  infe&s  on  which  it  feeds, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  roflrated  chaetodon. 

Galilee  an  fparus — Greenifh,  with  whitifh  abdomen,  galilceus* 
Very  common  in  the  lake  of  Genefareth,  and  therefore 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  principal  fpecies  in  the  mira¬ 
culous  draught  of  fifties  recorded  by  St  Luke. 

Desfontaine1  s  fparus.— With  23  rays  in  the  dorfal  desfonta* 
fin,  11  in  the  anal,  and  a  black  fpot  on  the  gill-covers,  nii. 
Inhabits  the  warm  waters  of  Cafla  in  Tunis,  which,  in 
January,  are  about  30  degrees  of  Reaumur’s  thermo¬ 
meter  above  the  freezing  point  ;  but  it  is  alfo  found  in 
the  cold  and  brackifh  waters  furrounding  the  date  plan¬ 
tations  at  Tozzar. 

Argus  fparus . — Of  a  filvery  blue  }  with  many  oc e]-arguf 
lated  brown  fpot?.  A  very  elegant  fpecies,  of  which 
the  native  country  is  uncertain. 

Climbing  fparus. — Olive-green,  with  yellowifh  abdo -ftandens, 
men,  and  gold-coloured  eyes.  Length  about  a  fpan  , 
fkin  covered  by  a  blackifh  mucus.  “  This  fifh  (fays 
Dr  Shaw)  is  remarkable  for  its  power  of  climbing, 
which  it  performs  by  the  afliftance  of  the  fpines  of  its 
gill-covers,  moving  itfelf  at  pleafure  up  the  items  of 
trees  growing  near  the  waters  it  frequents.  In  this  fi- 
tuation  it  was  obferved  in  the  month  of  November  1791, 
atTranquebar,  by  Lieutenant  Daldorff,  who  communi¬ 
cated  its  description  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks.  It  was  feen 
afeending  a  fifiure  in  the  Item  of  the  palm  called  boraf 
fus  fabellifer ,  growing  near  a  pool  of  w'ater,  and  was 
obferved  to  move  itfelf  forwards  by  alternately  apply¬ 
ing  the  fpiny  Tides  of  the  gill-covers  to  the  fides  of  the 
fifiure,  aflifting  itfelf  at  the  fame  time  by  the  fpines  on 
each  fide  of  the  tail,  and  had  already  afeended  to  the 
height  of  more  than  five  feet  above  the  w'ater  when  it 
was  firfl  obferved  :  it  was  found  to  be  very  tenacious  of 
life,  moving  about  on  dry  fand,  many  hours  after  it  was 
taken.” 

Gen.  18.  Scarus,  Scarus, 

Inftead  of  teeth,  the  jaws  are  eminent,  crenated,  and 
bony,  with  a  toothed  margin  5  gill-membrane  five- 
rayed,  gill-cover  entire,  lateral  line  generally  branch¬ 
ed. 
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iv.  I  C  H  T  H  Y 

Cnf/d/J — Green,  yellowifh  beneath,  with  very 
large  fcales,  ramified  lateral  line,  and  fublimated  tail. 
Native  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  Teas.  Com¬ 
mon  about  Crete. 

Green  fcarus . — Yellow ifii  green  ;  with  large  fcales, 
edged  with  green  ;  lateral  line  interrupted  towards  the 
tail.  Native  of  the  Japanefe  Teas. 

,  Rivulated fcarus. — Bluifh,  fpotted  with  black,  and 

marked  by  longitudinal  yellow  undulations.  Native  of 
the  Red  fea. 

Stellated  fcarus . — Oval,  blackifh  ;  variegated  with 
fubhexagonal  pale  rings.  Native  of  the  Arabian 
feas. 

Red  fcarus. — Rofe-red,  with  filvery  abdomen.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Parrot  fcarus . — Greenifh,  marked  with  yellowifh 
lines,  and  with  the  edges  of  the  fins,  abdominal  band, 
and  variegations  of  the  head,  blue.  Native  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  feas. 

Purpled fcarus. — Dull-green,  with  three  longitudinal 
ferrated  purple  bands  on  each  fide,  and  blue  abdomen. 
Native  of  the  Arabian  feas. 

Black  fcarus . — Ovate-oblong  ;  blackifh  brown,  with 
red  lips,  and  the  margin  of  the  fins  greenifh-blue.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Arabian  feas. 

Blue-Jlriped fcarus . — Whitifh,  with  the  fcales  mark¬ 
ed  by  tranfverfe  bluifh  bands,  and  double  lateral  line. 
Native  of  the  Arabian  feas. 

Ferruginous  fcarus . — Brown-ferruginous,  with  the 
jaws  and  margins  of  the  fins  green,  and  tail  even.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Arabian  feas. 

Sordid fcarus. — Brown-ferruginous,  with  darker-co¬ 
loured  fins,  and  rifing,  even  tail.  Native  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  feas. 

Scaly-tailed  fcarus.— Tail  forked,  the  middle  of  its 
back  befet  with  fcales.  Native  of  the  Arabian  feas. 

Schlojferian  fcarus.— Gold-coloured,  with  five  dufky 
fpots  on  each  fide,  brownifh  back,  and  nearly  even  tail. 
Native  of  Java.  ' 
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purple.  This  beautiful  fifti  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  where 

it  is  reckoned  edible.  .  < _ j 

Jaculator ,  or  flooring  lahrus . — Gray,  clouded  '\l™jaculator. 
yellow  ;  five  tranfverfe  duiky  bands  ;  and  lower  jaw 
longer  than  the  upper.  Darts  water  on  its  prey,  like 
the  roftrated  chaetodon  and  infidious  fparus.  Native  of 
the  Indian  feas.  #  # 

Scare  labrus. — Whitifh,  mixed  with  red;  with  t ran f -Jcarus. 
vcrfe  appendages  on  each  fide  of  the  tail.  Native  of 
the  Mediterranean;  where  it  feeds  principally  on  fuci, 
and  fwims  in  fhoals.  It  wras  in  high  eftcem  with  the 
ancients  as  a  food,  and  confidered  by  the  Romans  as 
one  of  the  principal  delicacies  of  the  table. 

Ballan  labrus ,  or  ballan  wrafle . — Yellow,  with  fill-  b allanus. 
vous  fpots,  reflex  lips,  and  ramentofe  dorfal  fin.  Weighs 
about  five  pounds.  Appears  annually  in  great  fhoals  off 
Filey-bridge,  near  Scarborough. 

Ancient  labrus ,  ancient  wrafle ,  or  old  wife . — Beak  tine*. 
bent  upwards;  end  of  the  tail  circular.  Size  and  habit 
of  a  tench.  Native  of  the  European  feas,  and  ufually 
found  in  deep  waters,  about  rocky  coafls.  Liable  to 
vary  much  in  colour. 

Parrakect  labrus. — Green,  with  three  longitudinal^/i/Zd?#- 
red  (tripes  on  each  fide,  and  yellow  dorfal  fin  marked  lus. 
by  a  longitudinal  red  band.  A  beautiful  fpecies,  which 
inhabits  the  American  feas. 

Beautiful  labrus. — Red,  with  longitudinal,  interrupt -formofus. 
ed,  flexuous,  blue  ftreaks;  and  fins  edged  with  blue. 

Jurella  labrus. — Sides  bluifh,  both  marked  by  a  lon-julis. 
gitudinal,  fulvous,  and  dentated  band.  Length  about 
eight  inches,  and  form  fomewhat  lengthened.  Occurs 
in  fhoals  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  more  ancient  ich¬ 
thyologists  erroneoufly  confidered  it  as  poifonous,  and 
as  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  finny  tribes. 


Ophicepha- 

lus. 


Gomphofus.  Gen.  ip.  Gomphosus. 

Jaws  lengthened  into  a  tubular  fnout;  teeth  fmall,  thofe 
in  the  front  larger. — This  genus,  inftituted  by  La 
Cepede,  contains  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  the 
Indian  feas,  and  both  agreeing  in  the  remarkable 
form  of  the  mouth,  which  confids  of  a  tubular  pro- 
cefs,  fomewhat  truncated  at  the  tip. 

cceruleus .  Blue  gomphofus. — Entirely  blue.  About  the  fize  of  a 

tench. 

variegatus.  Variegated  gomphofus.— Variegated  with  red,  yellow, 

and  blue.  Smaller  than  the  preceding. 

£akrus#  Gen.  20.  Labrus. 

Teeth  acute;  lips  not  doubled;  gill-membrane  fix  ray¬ 
ed  ;  gill-covers  fcaly ;  the  rays  of  the  dorfal  fin  fur* 
nifhed  behind  with  a  filiform  procefs  ;  the  pe&oral 
fins  acuminated ;  and  lateral  line  draight. 

From  this  very  numerous  genus,  the  diferi  mi  nation  of 
which  has  never  been  accompliflied  with  accuracy,  we 
can  afford  to  feledl  only  a  few'  fpecies. 
zeylani -  Ceylonefe  labrus ,  or  Ceylon  wrafle. — Green,  purplifh 

cus%  beneath,  with  blue  head,  and  gill-covers  variegated  with 


Gen.  21.  Ophicephalus. 

Head  coated  with  difiimilar  fcales ;  body  elongated. 

PunBated  ophicephalus. — Dufky,  paler  beneath,  with punBatus. 
the  head  pierced  by  pores,  and  the  body  fpeckled  with 
black  points.  Length  about  ten  inches.  Frequents 
rivers  and  lakes  in  India  ;  and  is  reckoned  a  delicate 
and  wholefome  food. 

Striated  ophicephalus . — Dufky,  with  the  abdomen flriatus. 
and  fins  driated  with  dufky  and  whitifh  variega¬ 
tions.  Length  about  twelve  inches.  Native  of  In¬ 
dia  ;  inhabiting  lakes,  and  equally  efteemed  with  the 
former  as  food. 

Gen.  22.  Lonchurus.  Lonchuru?. 

Head  fcaly ;  ventral  fins  feparate ;  tail  lanceolate. 

Bearded  lonchurus. — Ferruginous-brown;  with  flight-  barbatus, 
ly  lengthened  nofe  ;  two  beards  at  the  lower  jaw  ;  and 
the  firft  ray  of  the  ventral  fins  elongated  into  a 
bridle.  Length  about  twelve  inches.  Native  of  Su¬ 
rinam. 

Gen.  2^.  SciA^NA.  Sciflsna- 

The  whole  head  covered  with  fcales  ;  gill-membrane 
fix-rayed;  a  furrow  on  the  back,  in  which  the  dorfal 
fin  is  feated. 

Mod  of  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  exotic,  and  but 
©bfeurely  known, 

Cirrhtfc 
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Thoracic  Cirrhofe  or  bearded  fcicena ,  lias  the  upper  jaw  long- 
,  Hikes.  er  tjlan  t^ie  }owerj  and  a  beard  on  the  latter.  It  has  the 
cirrlwfa  ^abit  a  carP>  an<^  meafures  from  one  to  two  feet. 

J  Native  of  the  Mediterranean.  Was  valued  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  as  an  article  of  food. 
labrax.  Baffe  fcincna ,  or  baffe.  Perea  labrax  of  Lin. — Sub- 

argenteous,  with  brown  back,  yellowifh-red  fins,  and 
duiky  tail.  Habit  of  a  falmon.  Native  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  and  northern  Teas  \  frequently  entering  ri¬ 
vers.  Known  to  the  ancients  by  the  names  of  labrax 
and  lirpus,  and  greatly  prized,  particularly  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans. 
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about  a  foot  in  length.  Native  of  the  Mediterranean,  Thoracic 
Indian,  and  American  feas,  and  confidered  as  an  excel-  holies, 
lent  fifii  for  the  table. 

Spur-gil/ed  holocentrus . — Subargenteous,  with  brown-  calcar  if  er* 
ifh  back,  large  feales,  and  fpurred  gill  covers.  Native 
of  Japan. 

Surinam  holocentrus — Brownifti  \  with  yellowifh furina- 
clouds,  red  head,  and  anterior  gill-covers  ciliated  with inenjis* 
fpines.  Native  of  Surinam,  where  it  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  belt  fifties  which  the  country  produces. 

26.  Bod  I  ANUS.  Bodianus. 


ICHTHYOLOGY, 


Ferca.  Gen.  24.  Perca. 

Jaws  unequal,  armed  .-with  fharp-pointed  and  incurved 
teeth  \  gill-covers  confiding  of  three  plates,  of  which 
the  uppermoft  is  ferrated  \  gill-membrane  feven- 
rayed,  the  lateral  line  following  the  arch  of  the 
back  5  the  feales  hard  and  rough  j  fins  fpiny  5  and 
vent  nearer  the  tail  than  the  head. 


Jluviatilis .  Common  perch. — The  fecond  dorfal  fin  with  16  rays, 

of  a  brown  olive,  fometimes  accompanied  by  a  (light 
gilded  tinge  on  the  fides,  and  commonly  marked  by 
five  or  fix  broad,  blackifti,  tranfverfe  bars.  This  well 
known  fith  ufually  meafures  from  10  inches  to  two 
feet,  and  weighs  from  two  to  four  pounds,  though 
fome  have  weighed  eight,  nine,  or  ten  pounds.  The 
perch  inhabits  clear  rivers  and  lakes  in  mod  parts  of 
liurope,  haunts  deep  holes  in  gently  flowing  rivers, 
fpawns  early  in  fpring,  is  of  a  gregarious  difpofition, 
very  voracious,  and  fo  tenacious  of  life,  that  it  may  be 
carried  to  the  didance  of  60  miles  in  dry  draw,  and  yet 
furvive  the  journey.  It  feeds  on  aquatic  infers  and 
the  fmaller  fifties,  and  is  preyed  on  by  the  pike,  eel, 
Sec.  Its  flefti  is  firm  and  delicate,  and  was  held  in  re¬ 
pute  at  the  table  of  the  ancient  Romans.  In  fome  of 
the  northern  countries  a  fort  of  ifinglals  is  prepared 
from  the  (kin. 

lucioperca .  Sandre  perch.— The  fecond  dorfal  fin  with  23  rays  •, 

of  a  larger  fize,  and  more  like^  a  pike,  than  the  prece¬ 
ding.  Native  of  clear  rivers  and  lakes  in  tbe  middle 
parts  of  Europe. 

iCernua.  Ruffe  perch ,  or  ruffe. — Dorfal  fin  with  27  rays,  of 
which  15  are  fpiny.  Length  from  fix  to  eight  inches, 
and  fhape  more  fiender  than  that  of  the  common  perch. 
Feeds  on  worms,  infers,  and  young  fifties,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  preyed  on  by  the  pike,  larger  fifties,  and  aqua¬ 
tic  fowls.  Spawns  in  March  and  April  \  inhabits  clear 
rivers  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  efpecially  towards  the 
north  ;  and  affords  excellent  food. 

pufilla.  Small  perch.  Body  ovate,  com  preffed,  rough.  Scarce¬ 

ly  exceeding  the  length  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  Native 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

marina .  Sea  perch. — The  dorfal  fin  with  15  fpiny  rays,  and 
14  foft  ones  ;  the  body  variegated  with  du(ky  lines. 
Colour  red,  marked  with  duiky  tranfverfe  lines  on  the 
fides.  Inhabits  r he  Northern,  Mediterranean,  and  At¬ 
lantic  feas,  and  is  in  high  efteem  for  the  table. 


Holocen¬ 

trus, 


f°s°- 


25.  Holocentrus. 

Habit  of  the  genus  perca  *,  gill-covers  fealy,  ferrated, 
and  aeuleated  *,  feales  in  mod  fpecies,  hard  and  rough. 

Sogo  holocentrus. — Silvery  r<d,  with  longitudinal 
yellow  lines  on  each  fide.  A  highly  beautiful  fpecies, 


Habit  of  the  genus  perca  ;  gilLcovers  fealy,  ferrated 

and  aeuleated  ,  leaks  in  mod  fpecies  fmooth. 

Purple-bached  bodian . — Gold  yellow,  with  purple  bodianus* 
back.  Shape  like  that  of  a  trout  \  length  about  14 
inches.  Native  of  the  South  American  feas. 

Five-fpined  bodian. — Rofe-coloured,  with  lilvery  ab  -pcnlacan* 
domen,  and  dorfal  fin  yellow  on  the  fore  part.  Native thusi 
of  the  Brafilian  feas.  Accounted  good  food. 

Aya  bodian. — Red,  with  filvery  abdomen,  hng\e-aya. 
fpined  gill-covers,  and  kmated  tail.  This  highly 
beautiful  fpecies  is  faid  to  grow  to  the  length  of  three 
feet.  It  is  found  in  the  Brafilian  feas,  and  regarded  as 
a  delicacy. 

Largefealed  bodian . — Gray  brown,  with  large  round-  macrole - 
ed  feales  denticulated  at  the  edges.  Length  about  a pidotus* 
foot.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Spotted  bodian . — Olivaceous  yellow,  with  blue  fpots maculatus% 
and  reddifh  fins.  Native  of  Japan. 

Louti bodian. — Oblong  lanceolate,  with  fmallilh  vio- louti* 
laceous  fpots,  and  fins  edged  with  yellow.  Native  of 
the  Arabian  feas. 

Palpebral  bodian. — Somewhat  ferruginous,  with  ochr  e-palpehra* 
coloured  eyes,  protected  by  a  moveable  yellow  valve,  tus. 

Shape  nearly  that  of  a  perch.  Native  of  the  feas  about 
Amboyna. 

Silvery  bodian. — Silvery,  with  bluifh  back.  Native argenteus* 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Apua  bodian. — Red,  with  the  back  fpetted,  the  body  apua. 
fpeckled,  and  the  fins  edged  with  black.  Native  of  the 
Brafilian  feas. 

Guttated  bodian ,  jew-ffb ,  or  Jacob  iverjlen. — Yel -guttatus* 
lowifti  brown,  with  body  and  fins  marked  by  fmall 
ocellated  deep  brown  fpots.  Native  of  the  Indian  and 
American  feas.  Effeemed  as  an  edible  fi(h. 

Zebra  bodian. — Yellow  i(h,  with  the  body  marked  by  zebra*  ) 
tranfverfe,  and  the  head  by  longitudinal,  brown  bands. 

Native  of  Japan. 

Rogaa  bodian. — Blackifti  rufefeent,  with  black  fins,  rogaa* 
Native  of  the  Arabian  feas. 

Lunated  bodian. — Blackifti  ferruginous,  with  black lunulatus* 
fins,  whuifti  irunfparent  towards  the  back  part.  Native 
of  the  Arabian  feas. 

Blach  and  white  bodian. — Silvery,  with  irregular,  melanoleu* 
tranfverfe,  black  bands.  Native  of  the  Indian  feas  cus . 

Star-eyed  bod>an. — Silvery,  with  ycllowifti  back,  andy? el lifer* 
orbits  fpiny  beneath.  Native  of  the  feas  about  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

Gen.  27.  GastEROSTEUS.  Gafteroito 

us. 

Head  oblong  and  fmooth.  the  jaws  armed  with  fmall 

teeth  \  tongue  ftiort  and  obtufe  *7  palate  fmooth  ;  eyes 

moderately  fized,  fcaicely  prominent,  lateral  *,  gill- 

membrane 


Chap. 

Thoracic 

Fifhes. 


acuhatus , 


IV.  I  C  H  T  II 

membrane  fixer  feven-rayed  $  gill-  cover  confiding 
of  two  plate?,  rounded  and  ftriated  ;  body  at  the 
tail  carinated  at  both  tides,  and  covered  with  ftiields, 
diftind  prickles  before  the  dorfal  fin  \  the  back  and 
lateral  line  parallel  and  ftraight  j  the  ventral  fins 
behind  the  pe&oral,  but  above  the  fternum. 

Common  Jlichlebach,  batjllchfe,  Jhatpling ,  &c.  with 
three  fpines  on  the  back.  Length  two  inches,  or  three 
at  moft.  In  the  early  part  of  fummer,  the  gills  and 
abdomen  are  of  a  bright  red,  the  back  a  fine  olive 
green,  and  the  fides  lilvery.  Lives  only  two  or  three 
years,  is  very  adtive  and  very  voracious,  devouring  the 
young  and  fpawn  of  other  fifhes,  worms,  infedls,  and 
their  larvae.  The  (Longer  inhabitants  of  the  waters 
fliun  it  on  account  of  its  fpines  ;  but  it  is  infefted  by 
inteftinal  worms.  In  April  and  May  it  depoiits  its 
fpawn  in  fmall  quantities  on  aquatic  plants,  efpecially 
on  the  white  and  yellow  water  lily.  It  occurs  very 
commonly  in  ponds,  rivers,  and  marfhes,.  and  in  fome 
parts,  as  about  Dantzic  and  the  fens  of  Lincolnfture,  in 
extreme  profufion.  At  Spalding,  according  to  Mr 
Pennant,  they  appear  in  the  Welland  once  in  feven  or 
eight  years  in  fuch  amazing  ihoals  that  they  are  ufed 
as  manure,  and  a  man  has  got  for  a  confidcrable  time  four 
{hillings  a  day  by  felling  them  at  the  rate  of  a  halfpenny 


faltairix. 


pungiticus . 


per 


bufhel. 


Scomber. 


/comber . 


95 

Thoracic 

Fifhes. 


Shipping  Jlichlebach. — Eight  dorfal  fpines  connected 
by  a  membrane.  Native  of  the  Teas  about  Carolina, 
where  it  is  often  obferved  (kipping  out  of  the  water. 

Smaller  or  ten/p ;ned Jlichlebach. — Ten  dorfal  fpines. 
The  number  of  fpines  is  fometimes  only  nine,  and 
fometirnes,  though  rarely,  eleven.  This  is  fmaller  than 
the  common  fpecies,  feldorn  exceeding  an  inch  and 
three  quarters.  It  is  found  both  m  feas  and  lakes,  and 
enters  "the  mouths  of  r  ivers  in  fpring. 

Jb  fa  a  chiat  Fifteen  Jpined Jlichlebach.  —Fifteen  dorfal  fpines.  From 

*  five  to  feven  inches  long,  of  a  (lender  form,  with  the 
head  produced,  and  fomewhat  tubular,  h  requents  (hal¬ 
low  places  in  the  European  feas,  and  preys  on  marine 
infedts,  and  the  fpawn  and  fry  of  other  fifties. 

/pin  are  l la.  Minute  Jlichlebach.— Four  ferrulated  fpines  at  the  hind 
part  of  the  head  ;  the  lateral  ones  as  long  as  the  abdo¬ 
men.  Native  of  India. 

To  the  fame  genus  belong  japonicus ,  carounus,  ca- 
nadus . 


Gen.  28.  Scomber.  ' 

Head  comprefted  and  fmooth  ;  gill-membrane  feven- 
rayed  *,  body  fmooth,  the  lateral  line  carinated  be¬ 
hind,  often  ipurious  fins  towards  the  tail. 

*  Spinous  finleis  diftinB . 

Common  mackrel, — With  five  finlets.  Its  ordinary 
length  is  from  1  2  to  16  inches,  though  it  has  fometimes 
been  found  of  a  much  greater  fize.  Its  elegant  ftiape 
and  the  beauty  of  its  colouring  are  too  well  known  to 
require  particular  defeription,  and  its  qualities  as  an 
edible  fifh  have  been  long  duly  appreciated.  It  dies 
very  foon  after  it  is  taken  cut  of  the  water,  exhibits  for 
a  fhort  time  a  phofphoric  light,  and  partly  lofes  the 
brilliancy  of  its  hues.  It  is  very  voracious,  and  makes 
great  havock  among  the  fiioals  of  herrings.  It  dwells 
in  the  European  and  American  feas,  chiefly  afife&ing 
the  regions  within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  appearing  at 
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dated  feafons  about  particular  ranges  of  coaft.  .  Its  al¬ 
leged  migrations,  like  thofe  of  the  herring,  begin  to  be  _ _ _ 

queftioned  by  fome  acute  obfervers,  and  it  is  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  refides  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters  during 
"winter  at  no  great  difiance  from  the  places  where  it  vi- 
fibly  abounds  in  fummer.  A  film  grows  over  its  eye 
in  winter,  when  it  probably  conceals  itfelf  in  muddy 
bottoms,  and  becomes  torpid.  It  is  very  prolific,  and 
depoiits  its  fpawn  among  the  rocks  about  the  month  of 
June.  The  tendernefs  of  its  flefh  renders  it  unfit  for 
carriage  in  a  frelh  date*,  hut  in  Cornwall,  and  (everal 
parts  of  the  continent,  it  is  preserved  by  fading  and 
pickling.  Caviar  is  prepared  from  the  roes  on  the 
coafts  of  the  Mediterranean  y  and  the  celebrated  garum 
of  the  Romans  is  faid  to  have  been  a  condiment  prepar¬ 
ed  from  this  fiih. 

Coly  mackrel. — Bright  green  and  azure.  Somewhat  colics* 
fmaller  than  the  preceding,  which  it  very  much  refcm- 
bles.  F  und  on  the  coafis  of  Sardinia. 

Bonito  mackrel. — Seven  inferior  finlets  \  body  mark  pe{am\s^ 
ed  on  each  fide  by  four  black  lines.  Refembles  the 
tunny,  but  is  more  (lender.  Frequents  the  Atlantic 
and  tropical  feas,  perfecuting  flying  fifties  and  other 
fpecies,  and  tormented  in  turn  by  internal  worms 

Tunny.-—  Eight  finlets  above  and  below.  Ufual  thynnu$»* 
length  about  two  feet,  but  fometimes  grows  to  eight,  or 
even  ten.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  du(ky 
blue,  and  the  abdomen  filvery.  'The  tunny  is  grega¬ 
rious,  and  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  Northern,  In¬ 
dian,  and  American  feas,  preying  with  fiercenefs  on  all 
kinds- of  fmaller  fi(h,  and  perfecuting  the  mackrel  and 
flying  fifh.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  admired  its  tlefti, 
though  rather  coarfe,  and  eftabliftied  their  tunny- 
fifhenes  on  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coaft, 
where  this  fpecies  is  fiill  taken  in  great  quantities. 

The  fmaller  fifties  are  chiefly  fold  frefh,  and  the  larger 
cut  in  pieces  and  falted. 

*  *  Spurious  Jin/ets  connate . 

Scad  or  Horfe  mackrel.— D orfal  fin  recumbent,  la -Irachmss* 
teral  line  marked.  Length  irom  12  to  1  8  inches.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  European  feas,  and  nearly  equal  to  the  com¬ 
mon  kind  in  point  of  flavour. 

We  forbear  to  enumerate  feveral  other  fpecies  which 
have  been  recently  defined,  but  whofe  hifiory  is  fiill 
very  incomplete,  and  (hall  terminate  this  abridged  ac¬ 
count  of  the  genus  by  the 

Pilot  mackrel ,  or  pilot  JiJlj  ;  gaflercjleus  duBor  cdauElcn 
Linnaeus.— -Silvery  blueifh,  with  four  tranfverfe  blue 
bands }  four  dorfal  fpines,  and  tail  barred  with  black. 

Length  about  18  inches  ;  general  fhape  that  of  the  t 
timny ,  but  the  head  much  (horter.  Inhabits  the  Ame¬ 
rican  and  Indian  feas,  and  has  its  name  from  often 


(wimming  near  or 
guides  to  its  prey. 


before  (harks,  which,  it  is  faid,  it 


29. 


Centro  g  aster. 


Centroga- 

fter. 


Head  comprefted,  fmooth*,  gill-membrane  generally 
feven-rayedj  body  deprefted  and  fmooth  ;  fins  fpiny  *7 
ventral  fins  united  by  a  membrane,  which  is  fur ni fil¬ 
ed  with  four  acute  fpines  and  fix  foft  rays. 

Brownijh  centrogajler. — Brownhh,  whitifh  beneath  $  ju rcef€cm<f 
tail  fomewhat  forked.  Native  of  the  Jananele  feas. 

Silvery  y 
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Thoracic  Silvery  centrogafer . — Silvery,  with  a  large  brown 
,  Fl^les'  fpot  on  the  nape,  and  a  blackifh  one  on  the  dorfal  fin. 
Native  of  the  Japanefe  feas. 

argent  a-  Saddled  centrogajler . — Finlets  and  dorfal  fin  connate. 

tits.  Native  of  the  Arabian  feas. 

equina.  Rhombic  centrogajler . — Ventral  fins  one-rayed.  Na« 
rhomheus .  tive  of  the  Red  fea. 

Mullus.  Gen.  30.  MuLLUS. 
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Flying  gurnard. — Sextuple  fingers,  conne&ed  by  a  Abdominal 
membrane.  A  highly  fingular  and  beautiful  fpecies, 
which  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  Atlantic,  and  In-  ^  J v 
dian  feas,  where  it  fvvims  in  fhoals,  and  frequently  flies  1 
out  of  the  water  to  a  confidcrable  diflance. 

The  Carolina ,  alata,  minuta ,  cavillone ,  punBata , 
adriatica ,  />/«/,  chabrontera ,  cuculus ,  lucerna ,  lincata , 
ajiatica ,  and  evolans ,  alfo  belong  to  this  genus. 


ICHTHYOLOGY. 


Head  comprefled,  Hoping,  covered  with  feales  ;  eyes 
oblong,  approximated,  and  vertical,  with  a  ni&itat- 
ing  membrane  ;  noftrils  fmall  and  double  5  jaws  and 
palate  rough,  with  very  fmall  teeth  ;  tongue  fhort, 
narrow,  fmooth  and  motionlefs  5  gill-membrane  three- 
rayed  ;  gill  covers  confifting  of  three  finely  flriated 
plates  ;  the  aperture  moderate  ;  body  round,  elonga¬ 
ted,  red,  with  large  and  deciduous  feales. 

barbatus .  Red  fur  mullet. —Two  cirrhi  ;  the  body  red.  Length 

from  12  to  15  inches  ;  colour  a  fine  rofe-red,  with  an 
olive  tinge  on  the  back,  and  a  filvery  hue  towards  the 
abdomen.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  north¬ 
ern  feas,  is  very  ftrong  and  attive,  and  feeds  principally 
on  fmaller  fiflics,  worms,  and  infers.  The  Roman  epi¬ 
cures  expended  large  fums  in  purchafmg  this  fifli  for 
their  tables  ;  contemplated,  with  inhuman  pleafure,  the 
changes  of  its  colours,  during  its  flow  expiration  ;  and 
fealled  on  it  with  delight,  when  it  was  dreffed  with  rare 
and  coflly  fauces. 

furmullet - 
lines.  Neat 
equally  delicate  as  a 

mean,  and  is  fometimes  found  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  other  fpecies  are  japonicus ,  auriflamma,  indi - 
cus7  bandi ,  vittatus ,  irifafeiatus ,  bifafeiatus ,  maculatns , 
aureovittatus ,  and  imberbis . 


Two  cirrhi,  and  light-yellow  lon- 
[y  refembling  the  preceding,  and 
food.  Inhabits  the  Mediterra- 


furmule -  .  Striped 

gitudinal 


tus . 


Trigla.  Gen.  31.  TlUGLA. 

Head  large,  mailed,  with  rough  lines ;  eyes  large, 
round,  and  placed  near  the  top  of  the  head  ;  gape  wide, 
palate  and  jaws  fet  witlvacute  teeth  ;  noftrils  double  ; 
gill-aperture  large  ;  cover  confiding  of  one  radiated 
aculcated  plate  ;  gill  membrane  feven-rayed  ;  body 
covered  with  fmall  feales  ;  back  ftraight,  with  a 
longitudinal  furrow,  fpiny  on  both  fides  ;  lateral  line 
near  the  back,  ftraight  ;  belly  thick  ;  ventral  and 
pectoral  fins  large  ;  at  each  of  the  latter  free  and  ar¬ 
ticulated  finger- fhaped  procefies. 


cata- 
phraBa . 

hjra. 


gurnardus 


liirundo. 


Mailed  gurnard. — Double  fingers,  fnout  forked,  and 
elongated  ;  body  mailed  ;  length  about  12  inches.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Piper  gurnard. — Triple  fingers  ;  noftrils  tubular  ; 
length  from  one  to  two  feet  ;  bright  rofe-red,  filvery 
beneath.  Native  of  the  European  feas  ;  confidered  as 
an  excellent  fifli  for  the  table. 

Gray  gurnard. — Triple  fingers;  back  marked  with 
black  and  red  fpots  ;  lejagth  of  the  preceding.  Native 
of  the  European  feas,  and  not  uncommon  about  our  own 
coafts.  Feeds  on  teftaceous  and  cruftaceous  animals, 
fpawns  in  May  and  June,  and  is  good  eating. 

Tub  fijh ,  ox  Japphirine  gurnard. — Triple  fingers,  la¬ 
teral  line  aculeated.  Size  of  the  gray  gurnard.  Native 
of  the  European  feas.  Occafionally  fprings  out  of  the 
water  to  fome  diflance. 


Gen.  32.  Trachichthys.  Tracts 

Head  rounded  in  front ;  eye  large  ;  mouth  wide,  tooth- 
lefs,  defcending  ;  gill-membrane  furnifhed  with  eight 
rays,  of  which  the  four  lowermoft  are  rough  on  the 
edges  ;  feales  rough  ;  abdomen  mailed  with  large 
carinated  feales. 

Southern  trachichthys. — Mailed  abdomen.  The  whole  aijlrali$t 
of  this  curious  fifh  is  ftrongly  coated,  and  of  a  bright 
pink  ferruginous  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  the  coafts  of 
New  Holland,  and  is  minutely  deferibed  by  Dr  Shaw, 
in  his  Naturalifts  Mifcellany,  and  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  General  Zoology  ;  a  work  from  which  we  have 
derived  much  aftiflance  in  the  compilement  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  article. 


IV.  ABDOMINAL. 

The  fifties  of  this  order  have  the  ventral  fituated  be* 
hind  the  pedloral  fins,  or  on  the  abdomen.  They  are 
moftly  inhabitants  of  the  frefh  waters. 

Gen.  1.  Coritis.  GobiUs.  , 

Head  fmall,  oblong,  and  fcalelefs  ;  eye  ’in  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  ;  nape  flat  ;  gill-membrane  from 
four  to  fix  rayed  ;  gill  covers  formed  of  a  Angle 
plate,  fhutting  clofe  below  ;  body  covered  with  mu¬ 
cus  and  fmall  deciduous  feales,  and  variegated  with 
bands  and  fpots,  almoft  equal  5  the  tail  towards  the 
caudal  fin  being  a  little  narrowed  ;  back  ftraight, 
with  a  Angle  fin  ;  lateral  line  fcarcely  vifible  ;  vent 
near  the  tail,  and  the  tail  rounded. 

Common  or  bearded loche. — Six  beards  ;  head  fmooth,  barbatula. 
and  comprefled.  About  three  inches  in  length  ;  mouth 
fmall,  toothlefs,  and  placed  beneath.  Common  in  clear 
rivulets  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Lives  on  aquatic 
infers,  worms,  &c.  Spawns  in  fpring,  is  very  proli¬ 
fic,  dies  very  foon  after  being  taken  out  of  the  water, 
and  even  when  placed  for  any  length  of  time  in  ftill 
water.  It  is  very  delicate  eating,  but  quickly  lofes  its 
fine  flavour. 

Spiny  loche ,  or  the  armed  loche. — Six  beards,  a  fpine  taenia. 
below  the  eyes.  Refembles  the  preceding,  and  is  found 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  concealing  itfelf  below 
ftoncs,  feeding  on  worms,  aquatic  infers,  andthefpawn 
arid  fry  of  fifties.  It  is  about  five  inches  long,  is  tena¬ 
cious  of  life,  utters  a  biffing  found  when  handled,  and 
is  feldom  eaten  by  man. 

Great  loche . — Eight  beards  ;  a  fpine  above  the  ey o.fojilis. 
The  largeft  of  the  genus,  inhabiting  large  lakes,  and" 
marfhes  in  the  midland  countries  of  Europe-  Reftlefs 
on  the  approach  of  ftormy  weather. 

The  other  known  fpecies  are  heleroclita  and  ja~ 
ponica . 

Gen.  2. 
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Anableps. 


Gen.  2.  Anableps, 


Head  fomewhat  deprefled;  mouth  terminal  ;  teeth  fmall, 
and  placed  on  the  jaws  ;  eyes  protuberant,  with 
double  pupils  ;  gill-membrane  fix-rayed. 


tetroph- 
thalmus . 


Amia. 


Silurus. 


Tour- eyed  anableps .  Cobitis  anableps  of  Linnaeus. — 
Yellowifh-gray,  with  longitudinal  black  lines  on  each 
fide.  Length  from  fix  to  eight  or  ten  inches.  Its 
general  appearance  like  that  of  a  loche  ;  but  its  eyes 
differ  from  thofe  of  every  known  fifh,  each  being  ap¬ 
parently  divided  into  two  diffiinff:  eyes,  united  in  a  com* 
raon  receptacle  *,  on  difle&ion,  however,  this  obfervation 
is  found  to  apply  only  to  the  anterior  half  of  the  organ. 
This  fiffi  is  a  native  of  South  America,  principally  fre¬ 
quenting  the  rivers  of  Surinam,  near  the  fea-coafts. 

Gen.  3.  Amia. 

Head  bony,  naked,  rough,  and  furniffied  with  futures  ; 
teeth  acute,  and  clofe  in  the  jaws  and  palate  ;  two 
beards  at  the  nofe  ;  gill-membrane  twelve-rayed  5 
body  fcaly. 

caha .  Carolinian  amia. — With  a  black  fpot  at  the  tail  ; 

fmall,  of  a  roundifh  form,  and  feldom  eaten.  Inhabits 
Carolina. 

Gen.  4.  Silurus. 

Head  naked,  large,  broad,  and  compreffed  ;  mouth  fur- 
nifhcd  with  beards  ;  gape  and  throat  wide  ;  lips  thick  ; 
jaws  dentated  ;  tongue  thick,  fmooth,  and  very  (hort ; 
eyes  fmall  ;  gill-membrane  furniffied  with  from  four 
to  fixteen  rays  ;  body  elongated,  compreffed,  fcale- 
lefs,  covered  with  vifcid  flime  ;  lateral  line  near  the 
back  ;  the  firff  ray  of  the  pe£loral  fins,  or  of  the  dor- 
fal  fin,  fpiny,  and  dentated  backward. 

Sly,  or  European  Jilurus . — One  foft  dorfal  fin  ;  fix 
beards.  Grows  to  the  length  of  eight,  ten,  or  even  fif¬ 
teen  feet,  and  to  the  weight  of  three  hundred  pounds  ; 
but  its  ordinary  fize  is  from  two  to  three  or  four  feet. 
It  is  fluggiffi,  and  ufually  lies  half  imbedded  in  the  foft 
bottoms  of  the  rivers  which  it  frequents,  with  its  mouth 
half-open,  moving  about  its  beards,  which  the  fmaller 
filhes  miffaking  for  worms,  lay  hold  of,  and  are  entrap¬ 
ped.  It  inhabits  the  larger  rivers  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  fome  parts  of  Afia  and  Africa,  but  is  in  no  high  ef- 
timation  as  a  food. 

EleBric  Jilui'us . — With  one  adipofe  dorfal  fin,  and 
fix  beards.  About  twenty  inches  long,  very  broad  in 
the  fore-part,  deprefled,  and  of  a  cinereous  colour,  with 
fome  blackifh  fpots  towards  the  tail.  Is  found  in  fome 
rivers  in  Africa,  and  when  ftruck,  gives  a  galvanic 
fhock,  though  not  fo  ftrong  as  that  from  the  torpedo 
and  gymnotus.  It  is  ufed  as  food. 

Alfcitic  filurus . — Brown,  afli-coloured  beneath,  with 
beards  longer  than  the  body  ;  forked  tail,  and  eleven 
rays  in  the  anal  fin.  The  young  of  this  fpecies  are  ex¬ 
cluded  in  the  form  of  large  ova,  the  integuments  of 
which  they  foon  break,  but  adhere  to  the  parent  till 
the  yolk  is  confumed.  Native  of  India. 

Cat  Jilurus* — The  hinder  dorfal  fin  adipofe  ;  twenty 
rays  in  the  anal  fin,  and  eight  beards.  Inhabits  the  fea 
and  rivers  of  North  America,  preying  on  all  kinds  of 
fmaller  filhes,  and  not  fparing  even  thofe  of  its  own 
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kind.  Taftes  like  an  eel,  and  is  much  reliflied  by  the  Abdominal 
Americans.  ,  t 

The  other  fpecies  are  denominated  militaris ,  bagre , 
hertzbergii ,  inermis,  galeatus,  nodofus ,  bimaculatus ,  faf- 
c'tatus ,  clnrias ,  quadrimaculatus ,  erythropterus ,  batra- 
chus ,  fojjilis ,  vittatus ,  atherinoides ,  afotus,  myjlus ,  an- 
ginllaris ,  undccimalis,  cornutus ,  fehs,  cous ,  carinatus , 
docmac,  chilenfis,  and  bajad. 


glanis . 


ele&ricus , 


qfeit  a. 


tetus* 


Gen.  5.  PLATYSTACUS.  Platyftaciw; 

Habit  of  filurus  ;  mouth  beneath,  bearded  with  cirrhi  ; 
body  fcalelefs,  depreffed  ;  tail  long,  compreffed. 

Acetabulated platyflacus .  Silurus  afpredo  of  Linnaeus,  cotyleplio - 
Grows  to  the  length  of  a  foot  or  more,  has  a  very  un*  m. 
couth  appearance,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  many  fmall 
acetabular  procefles,  or  fuckers,  with  which  the  body  is 
befet.  Native  of  the  Indian  feas  and  rivers. 

Smooth  platijflacus . — Eight  beards,  and  plain  abdo-  Icevus. 
men.  Very  like  the  preceding,  but  wants  the  abdo¬ 
minal  fuckers. 

Warted platyjlacus. — Brown,  marked  above  by  Ion -vtrruco- 
gitudinal  warted  lines,  with  fhort  anal  fin.  Smaller, Jus. 
and  lefs  elongated  than  the  two  preceding.  Native  of 
the  Indian  feas. 

Eel-Jhaped  platyjlacus . — Brown,  with  1  ongi  tudi  n  al  anguilla- 
white  ftripes,  and  the  fecond  dorfal,  anal,  and  caudal  ris, 
fin  united.  Length  twelve  or  fifteen  inches.  Native 
of  the  Indian  feas. 

Gen.  b.  LoRICARIA.  Loricaria. 

Head  fmooth,  deprefled;  mouth  without  teeth,  and  re- 
traftile  ;  gill-membrane  fix-rayed  ;  body  covered 
with  a  hard  cruff. 

Ribbed loricaria .  Silurus  cojlatiis  of  Linnaeus. — Yel-  cojlata • 
lowifh  brown,  mailed  with  a  fingle  row  of  fhieldson  each 
fide;  tail  forked.  This  is  a  fpecies  of  great  ffrength 
and  boldnefs,  which  inflifts  very  painful  and  dangerous 
wounds  with  its  fpines.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Indian 
and  American  feas. 

Armed  l one  aria. —Owe,  dorfal  fin,  two  beards ;  length  cota- 
about  ten  or  twelve  inches.  Much  allied  to  the  ^re-phraBa* 
ceding,  but  has  a  rounded  tail.  Native  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  feas. 

Soldier  loricaria.  Silurus  callichthys  of  Linnaeus.; —  callick- 
Brown,  with  deprefled  rounded  head;  double  row  of thys. 
feales  on  each  fide,  and  rounded  tail.  Native  of  South 
America,  where  it  is  in  confiderable  efleem  as  a  food. 

Speckled  loricaria . — Yellow,  with  brownifli  back  y punBata , 
double  row  of  feales  on  each  fide  ;  fins  fpeckled  with 
black  ;  and  forked  tail.  Only  five  or  fix  inches  long, 
but  very  elegant.  Native  of  the  rivers  of  Surinam. 

Toothed  loricaria. — Lengthened  ;  yellowifh  brown  ;  dentata* 
with  toothed,  bearded  mouth,  and  fiightly  pointed 
fnout.  Native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Yellow  loricaria.  Loricaria plecojlomus  of  Linnaeus. —  flania 
Yellow,  fpotted  with  brown  ;  two  dorfal  fins;  and  tail 
marked  by  traufverfe  bands.  Native  of  the  Indian  fea3. 

Gen.  7.  Salmo.  Salmo. 

Head  fmooth  and  compreffed  ;  mouth  large  ;  lips  fmall ; 
tongue  white,  cartilaginous,  and  moveable  ;  eyes 
middle-fized  ;  lateral  teeth  in  the  jaws  and  tongue; 
gill-membrane  furniffied  with  four  to  ten  rays ;  gill- 
N  cover 
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Abdominal  cover  .confifting  ef  three  plates  $  body  elongated, 
Fifties.  ^  covered  with  round  fcales  minutely  ftriated  5  back 
'  flraight  ;  lateral  line  flraight,  and  near  the  back  $ 

hinder  dorfal  fin  adipofe  $  ventral  fins  many-rayed. 

Moll  of  the  fifties  of  this  genus  frequent  pure  and 
rapid  ftreams ;  a  few  of  them  inhabit  the  fea,  but  enter 
rivers  for  the  pnrpofe  of  depofiting  their  fpawn  in 
fpring,  and  return  to  the  fea  in  autumn.  They  feed 
on  in  lefts  and  other  fifties,  and  their  flelh  is  much  re- 
liflied  as  a  food.  We  lhali  confine  our  notices  to  a  few 
of  the  moft  important  and  remarkable  fpecies. 

falar .  Common  fa l /non, — The  upper  jaw  projecting  beyond 

the  under.  The  general  length  of  the  falmon  is  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  \  but  is  faid  to  be  fome- 
times  found  the  length  of  fix  feet,  and  Mr  Pennant 
mentions  one  of  74  pounds  weight  as  the  largeft  hr  ever 
heard  of.  The  general  colour  of  both  fexes  is  a  ffivery 
gray,  of  a  much  darker  caft  on  tilt  back  \  the  fides  of 
the  male  are  marked  with  many  fmall,  dufky  and  cop¬ 
per  coloured  Ipots,  while  the  markings  on  the  female  are 
larger,  more  diltant,  and  roundilh,  or  lunated.  The  male 
is  alio  or  a  more  (lender  form  than  the  female.  This  fifth, 
which  is  fo  highly  eftecincd  for  the  delicacy  of  its 
flavour,  and  which  forms  fuch  an  important  article  of 
commerce,  occurs  chiefly  in  the  fait  and  frefli  waters  of 
the  northern  regions,  being  unknown  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  other  warm  climates  \  but  frequenting  feme 
of  the  rivers  in  France,  which  empty  themfelves  into 
the  ocean,  and  being  found  as  far  north  as  Greenland 
and  the  northern  parts  of  North  America.  It  quits  the 
fea  at  certain  periods  to  depofit  its  fpawn  in  the  gravelly 
beds  of  riv.ers,  often  afeending  to  a  great  diftance  from 
their  mouths,  forcing  itfelf  againft  the  moflrapid  flr earns, 
and  leaping  with  furpriflng  agility  over  catarafts  of  a 
confiderablc  height.  On  the  river  LifFey,  the  fa1  ion 
are  often  obferved  to  fall  back  before  they  furmount  the 
cataraft,  which  is  19  feet  high  ;  and  balkets  are  placed 
near  the  edge  of  the  Are  am  to  catch  them  as  they  fall. 
At  the  falls  of  Kilmorack  in  Scotland,  where  the  fal¬ 
mon  are  very  numerous,  the  country  people  arc  ac- 
cuftomed  to  lay  branches  of  trees  on  the  edge  of  the 
rocks,  and  thus  intercept  fuch  of  the  fiflt  as  mifs  then- 
leap.  Alongfidc  one  of  thefe  falls  the  late  Lord  Lovat 
ordered  a  kettle  full  of  water  to  be  placed  over  a  lire, 
mid  many  minutes  had  not  elapied  before  a  large  falmon 
made  a  falfe  leap  and  fell  into  it.  When  the  falmon 
enter  the  frefli  water  in  winter,  they  are  more  or  lefs  in- 
fell  cd  with  the  falmon-loufe,  (Lerncea  falmonea  Lin.) 
and  arc  then  reckoned  to  be  in  high  feafon.  Thefe  in- 
fefts,  however,  foon  die  and  drop  off,  and  the  flfli  be¬ 
comes  lean  at  fpawning  time.  The  male  and  female 
unite  in  forming  a  receptacle  in  the  fand  or  gravel, 
about  18  inches  deep,  for  the  ova,  and  having  covered 
up  the  latter,  which  are  not  hatched  till  the  enfuing 
fpring,  hafte n  to  the  fait  water  much  emaciated,  and  foon 
recover  their  plumpnefs.  The  fry  appear  about  the  end 
cf  March,  and  are  five  or  fix  inches  in  length,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May,  when  they  are  called  falmon  fme/ts  or 
fmouts .  The  firft  flood  fweeps  them  in  immenfe  fwarms 
into  the  fea.  About  the  middle  of  June,  the  largeft  of 
thefe  begin  to  return  into  the  rivers.  Towards  the  end 
cf  July,  they  are  called  gilfe,  and  weigh  from  fix  to 
nine  pounds.  Their  food  is  other  filh,  infefts,  and 
worms  3  but  as  no  food  is  found  in  their  ftomach  during 
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fpawning  time,  it  is  probable  that  they  negleft  it  during  Abdominal 
that  feafon.  The  filhing  feafon  commences  in  the  Tweed  ,  Fiflies-  t 
on  the  30th  of  November,  and  ends  about  old  Michael-  "  v 
mas  day.  A  particular  account  of  this  fiftiery  occurs  in  the 
third  volume  of  Pennant’s  Britifti  Zoology,  to  which 
we  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers. — tc  A  perfon  of  the 
name  of  Graham  (fays  Mr  Binglcy),  who  farms  the  fea- 
coaft  fiftiery  at  Whitehaven,  has  adopted  a  fuccefsful 
mode  of  taking  falmon,  which  he  has  appropriately  de¬ 
nominated  falmon  ^hunting.  When  the  tide  is  out,  and 
the  fifli  are  left  in  (hallow  waters,  intercepted  by  fand 
banks,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  y  or  when  they  are 
found  in  any  inlets  up  the  Ihorc,  where  tlie  water  is^ 
not  more  than  from  one  foot  to  four  feet  in  depth,  the 
place  where  they  lie  is  to  be  difeovered  by  their  agitation 
of  the  pool.  This  man,  armed  with  a  three-pointed 
barbed  fpear,  with  a  lliaft  of  15  feet  in  length,  mounts 
his  horfe,  and  plunges,  at  a  fwift  trot,  cr  moderate  gal¬ 
lop,  bell  v  deep,  into  the  water.  He  makes  ready  his  fpear 
with  both  hands  ;  when  he  overtakes  the  falmon,  he 
lets  go  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  ftrikes  the  fpear, 
with  aim  oft  unerring  aim,  into  the  fllh  :  this  done,  by 
a  turn  of  the  hand  he  raifes  tlic  falmon  to  the  fur  face  of 
the  water,  turns  his  horfe  head  to  the  lliore,  and  runs 
the  falmon  on  dry  land  without  difmounting.  Lhis 
man  fays,  that  by  the  prefen t  mode  he  can  kill  from  40 
to  50  in  a  day  :  ten  are  however  no  defpicable  day’s 
work  for  a  man  and  horfe.  His  father  was  probably 
the  flrfl  man  that  ever  adopted  this  method  of  killing 
falmon  on  horfeback.” — In  the  inteftinal  canal  01  ial- 
mon  is  often  found  a  fpecies  of  tcemai  about  three  feet  in 
length  \  and  Dr  Bloch  mentions,  that  in  a  fpecfmen 
which  had  been  three  weeks  dead,  he  found  one  of  thefe 
worms  ft  ill  living. 

Gray  falmon,  ox  gray. — With  afti-colcured  fpots,  the  eriott* 
extreme  part  of  the  tail  equal.  Weighs  from  13  ta  20 
pounds.  The  head  is  larger  in  proportion  than  in  the 
preceding  fpecies  •  it  is  a  ftrong  filh,  and  does  not  afeend 
the  frefli  water  till  Auguft,  when  it  rufties  up  with  great 
violence,  and  is  feldom  taken. 

Salmon  trout,  fea  trout ,  or  bull  trout. — Marked  with  truttcu. 
black  ocellated  fpots,  the  middle  brownifli,  fix  dots  on 
the  peftoral  fins.  The  general  appearance  very  like 
the  common  falmon,  but  feldom  equal  to  it  in  fize. 

Like  the  falmon  it  inhabits  the  European  leas,  palling 
into  rivers  to  depofit  its  fpawn.  Its  fifth,  too,  is  of 
equal  delicacy.  The  vifeid  mucus  which  covers  the 
Ikin  poffeffes  the  quality  of  exhibiting  pbofphoric  light. 

Common  trout. — With  red  fpots,  the  lower  jaw  ra -fario* 
ther  longer  than  the  upper.  The  general  length  of  this 
fpecies  is  from  I  2  to  15  or  16  inches  ;  the  ground  co¬ 
lour  yellowifh  gray,  daiker  on  the  back,  arid  marked 
on  the  fides  by  feveral  {haggling,  round,  bright-red 
fpots,  each  furrounded  by  a  tinge  of  pale  blue  gray. 

The  colouring  however,  is  fubjeft  to  confiderable  variety. 

The  trout  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  European  ftreams 
and  lakes,  preferring  thofe  that  are  clear  and  cold, 
living  on  worms,  fmall  fifties,  and  aquatic  infefts  and 
their’larvcs.  Like  the  falmon,  it  occafionally  Springs 
over  obftacles  in  its  courfe.  It  ufually  fpawns  in  Sep¬ 
tember  or  Oftober.  Thofe  which  are  in  moft  requeft 
for  the  table,  are  natives  ..of  the  cleared  waters. —  I  he 
gillaroo  trouts  which  are  found  in  the  lakes  of  Galway, 
in  Ireland,  are  not  fpecifically  different  from  the  com¬ 
mon,  but  their  ftomachs  acquire  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree 
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Ab-lominal  gree  of  thicknefs  and  mufcular  force,  a  circumftance 
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|  which  is  afcribed  to  their  living  much  on  (hell-fifti,  and 
*  fwallowing  fmall  ftones. 

hucho,  Hue  ho  falmon. — Oblong,  two  rows  of  teeth  in  the 

palate,  marked  with  llightly  blackifti  fpots.  More 
{lender  fliaped  than  the  common  falmon,  and  its  flefli 
not  fo  firm.  Inhabits  the  Danube,  the  Bavarian  and 
Auftrian  lakes,  and  the  rivers  of  Ruflia  and  Siberia. 

■clpinus,  Alpine  trout ,  or  charr. — Back  black,  fides  bluilh, 
belly  reddilh  yellow.  Length  about  a  foot.  In  great 
requeft  for  the  table.  Native  of  the  Alpine  lakes  and 
rivers,  as  well  as  of  thofe  of  Germany,  Lapland,  Swe¬ 
den,  &c.  Found  In  fome  of  the  lakes  of  Cumberland 
and  Weftmoreland,  Loch-Leven  in  Scotland,  &c. 

fafaelinus.  Sa/velin  trout ,  or  red  charr. — About  a  foot  in  length, 

the  upper  jaw  longeft.  Inhabits  nearly  the  fame  regions 
as  the  preceding,  and  is  equally  efteemed  for  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  its  flavour. 

fperlanus.  Smelt  falmon ,  or  j melt  ;  fpirling  or  fparling  of  the 
Scotch. — Head  tranfparent,  17  rays  in  the  anal  fin. 
Of  an  elegant,  tapering  form,  and  of  a  very  peculiar 
flavour,  whieh  fome  compare  to  rufhes,  others  to  violets, 
and  others  to  cucumbers.  It  varies  in  length,  from  fix 
to  1 2  inches,  inhabits  the  Teas  of  Europe,  and  afcends 
rivers  for  the  purpofe  of  fpawning,  early  in  fpring.  In 
the  Thames  and  the  Dee,  however,  they  are  taken  in 
great  quantities  in  November,  December,  and  January. 
There  is  a  fmaller  variety  which  abounds  in  the  north 
of  Europe. 

4avarctus.  Gwiniad falmon ,  or  gwiniad. — The'upper  jaw  long- 

eft,  14  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin.  llefenibles  a  trout,  but 
is  thicker  in  proportion.  Inhabits  the  lakes  of  the  Al¬ 
pine  parts  of  Europe,  and  thofe  of  Cumberland,  Wales, 
and  Ireland.  It  occurs  alfo  in  Loch  Lomond,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  where  it  is  called  powan.  A  fifherman  at  Ulls- 
water  is  faid  to  have  taken  between  feven  and  eight 
thoufand  of  this  fpecies  at  one  draught.  Its  ufual 
length  is  from  ten  to  twelve  inches.  According  to  Dr 
Bloch,  the  gwiniad  alfo  inhabits  the  northern  lea,  and 
the  Baltic. 

Ctlbula.  Marcenula falmon. — Jaws  without  teeth,  the  under 

one  longeft.  Length  about  fix  inches}  fliape  like  that 
of  a  trout,  but  more  {lender.  Native  of  feveral  of  the 
European  lakes,  and  much  efteemed  as  a  food.  At 
Lochmaben,  the  only  place  in  Scotland  where  it  oc¬ 
curs,  it  is  -called  iuvangis .  According  to  tradition,  it 
was  brought  to  Lochmaben,  from  England,  in  the  time 
of  Robert  Bruce. 

■thjmallus.  Grayling  falmon,  or  grayling. — Upper  jaw  the  long¬ 
eft,  23  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin.  About  the  length  of  18 
inches.  Frequents  the  clearer  and  colder  rivers  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  particularly  thofe  which  flow 
through  mountainous  countries.  It  is  an  elegant  fpecies, 
voracious,  and  of  quick  growth  }  fpawns  in  April  and 
May  }  has  white,  firm,  and  fine  flavoured  flefti,  and  is 
considered  to  be  in  higbeft  feafon  in  the  middle  of  win¬ 
ter. 


vus,  migratorius ,  autumnal  is,  wartmanni. ,  rofratus ,  na-  Abdominal 
fus,  marcena ,  peled pidfehan ,  mudfehan,  fcholur ,  mulleri , ,  *  ^es‘  , 
vimba ,  oxyrhinchus ,  leucichthys ,  and  edentulus. 

Gen.  8.  Acanthonotus.  Acantho- 

Body  elongated,  without  dorfal  fin.  Several  fpines  on 
the  back  and  abdomen. 

*  Snouted  acanthonotus. — Gray,  with  the  back  tranf-  nafus, 
verfely  barred  with  brown.  The  only  known  fpecies  of 
this  genus.  The  fpecimen  deferibed  by  Bloch  mea- 
fured  two  feet  and  a  half.  Native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Gen.  9.  FlSTULARIA.  Fiftularifc. 

Snout  cylindrical,  with  jaws  at  the  apex  }  gill  mem¬ 
brane  feven-rayed. 

Slender fiflularia  or  tobacco-pipe  fifb. — Tail  bifid  and  tabacaria. 
fetiferous.  Length  three  or  four  feet,  fliape  refembling 
that  of  an  eel  j  the  head  about  nine  inches  long,  from 
the  eyes  to  the  tip  of  the  mouth.  From  the  middle  of 
the  furcature  of  the  tail,  proceeds  a  very  long  and 
thickifti  briftle,  like  whalebone,  which  gradually  tapers 
to  a  very  fine  point.  The  fpine  of  this  Angular  fifti  is 
alfo  of  a  very  peculiar  ftru&ure,  the  firft  vertebra  being 
of  immoderate  length,  the  three  next  much  fhorter,  and 
the  reft  gradually  decreafing  as  they  approach  the  tail. 

It  inferts  its  long  fnout  into  the  hollows  of  rocks,  under 
ftones,  &c.  to  lay  hold  on  the  fmaller  fifties,  werms, 
and  fea  infe&s  on  which  it  chiefly  feeds.  Inhabits  Ame¬ 
rica  and  Japan,  and  is  edible. 

Chinefe  fiflularia ,  or  chinefe  trumpet  Jifh. — Simple  chinenfif, 
rounded  tail.  Body  thicker  in  proportion  than  in  the 
preceding  fpecies.  Native  of  the  Indian  fea®,  though 
its  foflil  impreflions  have  been  found  under  the  volcanic 
ftrata  of  Monte  Boka ,  near  Verona. 

Paradoxical  fiflularia. — Finely  reticulated,  with  paradox*, 
{lightly  prominent  lines,  and  lanceolate  tail.  Length 
from  two  to  four  inches,  body  angular,  and  the  whole 
fifti  bearing  a  clofe  refemblance  to  a  Syngnathus.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Gen.  10.  Esox. 

Head  fomewhat  flat  above  •,  mouth  and  gullet  wide  5 
jaws  den  tated,  unequal ;  the  upper  plane,  under  punc¬ 
tured  }  tongue  broad  and  loofe }  palate  fmooth }  eyes 
round, middle fized, and  lateral}  noftrils  double}  near 
the  eyes  rays  5  body  elongated,  covered  with  hard 
feales,  convex  above,  cotnprefled  at  the  fides-}  lateral 
line  ftraight,  neareft  the  back,  feareely  confpicuous  } 
ilorfal  and  anal  fins  very  ftiort  and  oppofite. 

Sea-pile,  or  fpitfifh. — Two  dorfal  fins,  the  anterior fphyreent. 
fpiny-  Of  a  filvery  bluifti  colour,  dufky  on  the  back, 
and  {lightly  tinged  with  yellow  on  the  head  and  about 
the  gills.  Grows  to  the  length  of  nearly  two  feet.  In¬ 
habits  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic ;  and  has  fome¬ 
what  the  flavour  of  the  cod. 


To  this  genus  alfo  belong  lenffk,  nelina,  taifnen ,  cry - 
thrinus,  pbinoc ,  falmulus,  fchieffer mulleri,  geedenu,  fal- 
tnarinus,  carpio ,  lepechmi,  lacujlris,  umbla ,  argentinus, 
arSIicus,  flcgnalis,  rivalis ,  Jlroemii ,  faurus,  tumbil, 
foetens ,  grcenlandicus ,  dentex,  gibbofus,  notatus,  bimacu- 
latus,  immaculatus ,  cyprinoides,  niloticus,  cegyptius ,  pul¬ 
verulent  us,  anafiomus ,  rhombeus,  gafieropelecus,  falca- 
tus,  faficiatus ,  friderici ,  unimaculatus ,  melanurus ,  ful- 


Bonyfcaled  pile. — Upper  jaw  the  longeft,  feales  bony,  ojfem* 
This  laft  chara&er  gives  it  a  very  lingular  appearance. 

It  attains  to  the  length  of  three  to  four  feet,  inhabits 
the  American  lakes  and  rivers,  is  very  voracious,  and 
is  an  excellent  fifti  for  the  table. 

Common  pile,  ox  pickerel. — Snout  depreffed,  and  near ~lucl’ut 
ly  equal.  Head  very  flat }  the  teeth  very  {harp  and  nu¬ 
merous,  being  difpofed  not  only  in-  front  of  the  upper 
N  2  jaw. 
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Akdominalja\v,  but  in  both  Tides  of  tlie  lower,  in  the  roof  of  the 

t _ ^  ‘  . mouth,  and  often  on  the  tongue,  amounting  to  at  Icaft 

700.  The  ordinary  colour  of  this  fifli  is  pale  olive  gray, 
deepeft  on  the  back,  and  marked  on  the  tides  by  feveral 
yell'owifh  fpots;  the  abdomen  is  white,  (lightly  fpotted 
with  black.  According  to  Pennant,  the  largeft  fpeei- 
men  of  Englifh  growth  weighed  35  pounds.  Thufe  of 
Lapland  fometimes  meafure  eight  feet.  It  is  a  prover¬ 
bially  voracious  fpecies.  “  We  have  known  one,  (fays  Mr 
Pennant),  that  was  choaked  by  attempting  to  {wallow 
one  of  its  own  fpecies  that  proved  too  large  a  rnorfel. 
Yet  its  jaws  are  very  loofely  conne&ed,  and  have  on 
each  fide  an  additional  bone  like  the  jaw  of  a  viper, 
which  renders  them  capable  of  greater  diftenfion  when 
it  fw allows  its  prey.  It  does  not  confine  itfelf  to  feed 
on  fifh  and  frogs  ;  it  will  devour  the  water  rat,  and 
draw  down  the  young  ducks  as  they  are  fwimming  about. 
In  a  manufeript  note,  which  we  found,  p.  244.  of  our 
copy  of  Plott’s  Hi  (lory  of  Staffordjhire,  is  the  following 
extraordinary  faft  :  “  At  Lord  Gower's  canal  at 

Trentham ,  a  pike  feized  the  head  of  a  fwan  as  (lie  was 
feeding  under  water,  and  gorged  fo  much  of  it  as  kil¬ 
led  them  both.  The  fervants  perceiving  the  fwan  with 
its  head  under  water  for  a  longer  time  than  ufual,  took 
the  boat,  and  found  both  fwan  and  pike  dead.” — The 
fmaller  fifhes  manifeft  the  fame  uneafinefs  and  horror 
at  the  prefence  of  the  pike,  as  little  birds  at  the  fight 
of  the  hawk  or  owl.  If  we  may  credit  fome  natu- 
ralifts  of  name,  the  longevity  of  the  pike  is  not  lefs 
remarkable  than  its  voracity.  Rzaczynfki,  in  his  Na¬ 
tural  Hiftory  of  Poland,  tells  us  of  one  that  was  90 
years  old ;  but  Gefner  relates,  that  in,  the  year  1497,  one 
was  taken  near  Hailburn,  in  Swabia,  with  a  brazen 
ring  affixed  to  it,  on  which  were  thefe  words  in  Greek 
characters  :  “  I  am  the  fifh  which  was  firft  of  all  put 
into  this  lake  by  the  hands  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Univerfe,  Frederick  the  Second,  the  3th  of  October 
1230.” — The  pike  fpawns  in  March  and  April,  and  is 
faid  to  be  of  very  quick  growth. 

helone .  Gar-pike,  gar-jijh,  or  horn-jiff . — Both  jaws  Tubulat¬ 
ed.  General  length  from  two  to  three  feet,  the  body 
{lender,  and  the  belly  fiat.  The  back  is  of  a  very  fine 
green,  beneath  which  is  a  rich  changeable  blue  and 
purple  call,  while  the  fides  and  belly  are  of  a  bright 
filver  colour.  The  jaws  are  very  long  and  {lender,  and 
the  edges  of  both  are  armed  with  numerous  fiiort  (len¬ 
der  teeth.  Native  of  the  European  feas,  arriving  in 
fhoals  on  the  Britifh  coafts,  preceding  the  mackrel. 
The  fpine  and  bones  acquire  a  green  colour  by  boiling, 
notwithftanding  which  it  is  eaten  with  perfect  fafety. 

The  other  fpecies  are  barracuda,  wipes,  mala  barb - 
cas,  fy nodus,  hepfetus,  argenteus ,  gymnocephalus ,  braji- 
lienjis,  chirocentrus ,  chinenjts ,  aureoviridis,  becuna,  fau- 
rus,  cepe  dianus ,  cliilenjis ,  viridis,  and  Jlomias% 

Polypterus.  Gen.  11.  Poi.ypterus. 

Gill-membrane  fingle-rayed  ;  dorfal  fins  numerous. 

niloticus.  Nilotic  polypterus . — Green,  with  the  abdomen  fpot¬ 
ted  with  black.  Of  a  long  and  ferpentine  fiiape,  the 
body  being  nearly  cylindrical,  and  covered  with  firong 
and  adhering  feales.  The  pedtoral  and  ventral  fins  are 
attached  by  a  fcaly  bafe  ;  and  the  dorfal,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  16,  17,  or  18,  and  of  an  ovate  fiiape,  run  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  back.  Native  of  the  Nile,  and 


Y  O  L  O  G  Y.  •  Xhap.lv. 

one  of  the  bed  fifhes  which  that  river  produces,  but  Abdominal 
very  rare.  The  Egyptians  call  it  bichir .  Fiihes. 

Gen.  12.  Elops.  Elops. 

Head  fmooth  ;  numerous  fmall  teeth  in  the  margin  of 
the  jaw  and  in  tne  palate  ;  gill-membrane  with  30 
rays,  and  armed  in  the  middle  externally  with  five 
teeth. 

Saury  elops ,  great  faury,  fein-fijh,  or  fca  gally~wafp.fauruu 
— The  tail  armed  above  and  below  with  a  fpine. 

About  14  inches  long,  and  has  fome  refemblance  to  a 
falmon,  but  wants  the  adipofe  fin.  Native  of  the 
American  feas. 


Gen.  13.  Argentina.  Argentina 

Teeth  in  the  jaws  and  tongue  >  gill-membrane  eight- 
rayed  ;  vent  near  the  tail  ;  ventral  fins  with  many 
rays. 

Pearl-bladdered  argentine . — Anal  fin  nine-rayed.  Kfphyrcena* 
fmall  brilliant  fifli,  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean,  and 
affording,  by  its  air-bladder  and  feales,  fome  of  the  beft 
kind  of  filvery  matter  ufed  in  the  preparation  of  artifi¬ 
cial  pearls. 

The  other  fpecies  are  gloffodonta ,  Carolina,  and^  mack- 
nata% 


Gen.  14.  Atherina.  Atherina, 

The  upper  jaw  fomewhat  flat;  gill-membrane  fix-rayed, 
a  filvery  ffripe  along  the  fide. 

Mediterranean  atherine. — About  12  rays  in  the  anal  hepfetus*. 
fin.  An  elegant  fpecies,  of  the  length  of  fix  or  feven 
inches,  and  fhaped  like  a  fmelt..  Native  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  Red  feas.  Alfo  found  on  the  coaft  of 
Southampton,  where  they  are  often  called  by  the  name 
of  j melts . 

To  the  fame  genus  belong  me  nidi  a ,  Jilmma ,  japon  ica, 
brofonii,  and  pinguis . 

Gen.  15.  Mugil.  Mugil. 

Lips  membranaceous,  the  under  one  carinated  within  ; 
no  teeth,  but  a  denticle  above  the  opening  of  the 
mouth  ;  gill-membrane  7-rayed  ;  gill-covers  fmooth, 
rounded  ;  body  whitifh. 

Mullet,  or  common  mullet . — Five  rays  in  the  firft  ceblialu* 
dorfal  fin. — Length  from  12  to  16  inches  5  colour  blu-  P 
iffi  gray,  darker  on  the  back,  and  filvery  on  the  abdo¬ 
men.  Very  common  in  the  Mediterranean  and  north¬ 
ern  feas,  chiefly  haunting  the  (hallows  near  the  ftiores; 
and  feeding  on  marine  worms,  infe&s,  and  plants.  It 
likewife  occurs  in  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans.  In 
the  fpring  and  early  fummer  months,  it  afeends  rivers. 

The  roe  is  often  prepared  into  an  inferior  kind  of  ca¬ 
viar,  called  botargo  ;  and  the  fifh  itfelf,  though  not  fa- 
fliionable  in  our  own  country,  is  reckoned  excellent  for 
the  table.  In  plentiful  feafons,  it  is  dried  and  falted. 

The  other  fpecies  are  crenilabis ,  albula,  malabaricus , 
tang r  plunder i,  ceeruleomaculatus ,  cliilenjis,  and  chanos. 

Gen.  16.  Exocoetus.  Exocoetus, 

Head  fcaly,  no  teeth ;  jaws  convex  on  both  Tides;  gill- 
membrane  ten-rayed  ;  body  whitifh,  belly  angulat- 
ed ;  peCtoral  fins  very  long,  adapted  to  flying  ;  the 
rays  carinated  before. 


Oceanic 


volitans . 


ixiliens. 


Chap.  IV.  I  C  H  T  H 

Abdominal  Oceanic  fifing  fifi. — Abdomen  cannated  on  both 
Fifties.  ficjeg.  Of  a  bright  filver  colour,  gradually  deepening 
into  purplifh  brown  on  the  back  *,  the  pe&oral  fins  duf- 
ky,  the1  dorfal  and  anal  yellowilh,  and  the  ventral 
fins  and  tail  reddifh.  It  is  a  native  of  the  American 
and  Indian  feas,  but  is  oecafionally  observed  in  the 
Mediterranean  •,  and  Pennant  mentions  an  inflanee  of 
its  being  feen  about  the  Britifh  coafts.  The  largenefs 
of  the  air-bladder,  and  the  peculiar  ftru&ure  of  the 
mouth,  which  can  be  clofed  while  the  jaws  are  open, 
aftift  its  power  of  flight. 

Mediterranean  fiying  fifi.—lih^  ventral  fins  reaching 
to  the  tail.  The  general  length  of  this  fpecies  is  from 
12  to  15  or  1 6  inches  j  and  its  general  fhape  is  not 
unlike  that  of  a  herring,  to  which  it  is  alfo  compared 
as  an  eatable  fifh.  It  is  of  a  bright  filvery  call;,  with 
a  blue  or  dufky  tinge  on  the  upper  part.  It  is  frequent¬ 
ly  obferved  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  fome- 
times  fingly,  and  fometimes  in  fhoals.  During  the  de¬ 
cline  of  its  flight,  it  fometimes  falls  into  (hips  ;  the 
height,  however,  at  which  it  generally  exercifes  its 
flight,  is  about  three  feet  above  the  furfaee  of  the  wa¬ 
ter.  From  the  length  and  fize  of  the  pectoral  fins,  it  is 
enabled  to  continue  this  motion  through  the  air  to  the 
diftance  of  200  or  300  feet,  when  the  fins  becoming 
dry,  it  is  again  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  water. 
Here  it  is  perfeeuted  by  the  dorado,  bonito,  dolphin, 
and  other  predacious  fifties,  while,  in  its  aerial  career, 
it  is  equally  haraffed  by  the  gull  and  the  albatrofs. 

American fitfingfi.fi. — Silvery  bluifh,  with  the  ven¬ 
tral  fins  fituated  on  the  middle  of  the  abdomen.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
commerfo -  Commerfonian  flying fifi. — With  a  dark  blue  fpot  on 

„ ,y  the  dorfal  fin.  Native  of  the  Indian  feas. 
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Polynemus. 


Gen.  17.  PoLYKETvIUS. 


Head  comprefTed  and  fcaly  ;  fnout  very  obtufe  and  pro¬ 
minent-,  gill-membrane  with  five  or  feven  rays,  fe- 
parate  finger-like  proceffes  at  the  pettoral  fins. 

paradife -  Paradife  polyneme ,  the  fifij  of  Paradfe ,  or  mango - 

us,  fft*' — Seven  fingers,  and  forked  tail.  Grows  to  the 

length  of  about  1  2  or  15  inches,  and  the  thoraeie  fila¬ 
ments  are  very  long,  the  outer  ones  often  extending 
beyond  the  tail,  and  the  others  gradually  fhortening. 
It  inhabits  the  Indian  feas,  and  is  reckoned  by  mueh 
the  moft  delicate  fifh  at  Calcutta. 
pleheius  Plebeian  pohjneme . — Five  fingers,  the  firft  reaching 

beyond  the  vent,  the  others  gradually  fhorter.  Refem- 
bles  a  mullet,  exeept  that  the  head  is  much  blunted. 
It  fometimes  meafures  upwards  of  four  feet,  is  a  native 
of  the  Indian  and  American  feas,  and  is  confidered  as 
an  excellent  fifh  for  the  table. 

^tnnquarius,  niloticus ,  decadaftylus ,  indie  11  r,  tetra - 
d aft y his,  virgmicus ,  commerfonii,  and  plumicri,  compofe 
the  reft  of  the  genus. 

Clupea.  Gen.  18.  Clupea. 

Head  comprefTed  ;  mouth  comprefTed,  and  denticulat¬ 
ed  within  ;  jaws  unequal,  the  upper  furnifhed  with 
ferrated  fide-plates ;  tongue  fhort,  rough,  with  teeth 
turned  inwards  •,  eyes  middle-fized,  round  and  mar¬ 
ginal  5  gills  internally  fetaeeous,  their  covers  confift- 
ing  of  three  or  four  plates,  the  membranes  eight- 

3b 


\  body  comprefTed,  elongated,  covered  with  Abdominal 
feales;  lateral  line  ftraight,  near  and  parallel  to  the  , 

back  ;  under  part  of  the  abdomen  forming  a  ferrated 
ridge  }  ventral  fins  often  with  nine  rays,  caudal  long 
and  forked. 

Herring. — Without  fpoLs  }  the  under  jaw  the  long-  harengus, . 
eft.  In  fize,  this  well-known  fifh  is  found  to  vary  very 
confiderably,  though  the  general  length  may  be  reckon¬ 
ed  from  10  to  12  or  13  inches.  The  back  is  of  a  dufky 
blue  or  greenifh,  and  in  the  recent  or  living  filh,  the 
gill-covers  are  marked  by  a  reddifh  or  violet-coloured 
fpot.  The  feales  are  rather  large,  and  adhere  fiightly. 

The  fins  are  rather  fmall,  and  the  tail  is  much  forked. 

In  molt  fpecimens,  the  anal  fin  has  1  7  rays.  The  her¬ 
ring  inhabits  the  northern  feas  of  Europe,  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  and  is  feldom  found  farther  foutli  than  the 
coaft  of  France.  Its  food  principally  confifts  of  fmall 
fifties,  fea  w  orms,  and  a  minute  fpecies  of  crab,  cancer 
halecum,  which  abounds  in  the  Norwegian  feas.  When 
it  has  fed  on  thislaft,  its  inteftines  are  filled  with  the 
red  ova  of  the  infetl,  and  is  unfit  for  being  falted.  At 
fpawning  time  its  ftomaeh  is  always  empty,  which  feems 
to  indicate  that,  like  the  falmon,  and  fome  other  fifties, 
it  is,  at  that  feafon,  quite  negligent  of  food.  Herrings 
fpavvn  at  different  feafons,  fomc  in  fpring,  fome  in  fum- 
mer,  and  fome  in  autumn,  when  they  approach  our 
fhores  in  immenfe  fhoals.  But  the  reality  of  their  long 
and  periodical  migrations  is  by  no  means  afeertaiwed. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  probable,  that,  like  the 
mackrel,  they  pafs  the  winter  in  deep  water,  or  in  the 
foft  mud  at-the  bottom,  at  no  very  great  diftance  from 
the  fhores.  They  are,  in  fa<ft,  found  about  fome  of 
the  European  coafts  H  almoft  every  feafon  of  the  year  \ 
and  the  alleged  rapidity  of  their  northern  voyages  great¬ 
ly  exeeeds  the  fwifteft  progrefs  of  whieh  they  are  capa¬ 
ble.  They  are  the  ceafelefs  prey  of  feveral  of  the  ceta¬ 
ceous  tribe  of  animals,  of  various  fifties,  and  of  different 
forts  of  fea  fowl,  particularly  of  the  gannet,  or  folan 
goofe.  Notwithftanding  the  great  importance  of  this 
fifli  to  the  inhabitants  of  modern  Europe,  we  find  no 
certain  defeription  of  it  in  any  of  the  Greek  or  Roman 
writers.  The  Duteh  engaged  in  the  her  ring- fifh  ery  in 
1164,  and  the  difeovery  of  the  pickling  procefs  is  af- 
eribed  to  William  Beukelen,  of  Biervlet,  near  Sluys. 

He  died  in  1397  *,  and  Charles  V.  in  honour  of  his 
memory,  paid  a  folemn  vifit  to  his  tomb. 

Pilchard . — Silvery,  with  j dufky  baek,  and  large pilch ar das < 
ftrongly  adherent  feales.  Very  like  the  preceding,  but 
fmaller  and  thicker,  with  larger  feales,  and  the  dorfal 
fin  plaeed  exactly  in  the  centre  of  gravity.  Very  fre¬ 
quent  on  fome  of  the  European  coafts.  Ufually  vifits 
the  fhores  of  Cornwall  in  vaft  fhoals,  about  the  middle 
of  July,  and  difappears  on  the  commencement  of  win¬ 
ter.  On  the  5th  of  O&ober,  1767,  there  were  includ¬ 
ed  in  St  Ives’  Bay  7000  hogfheads,  eaeh  of  which 
contained  35,000  fifh,  in  all  24  millions. 

Sprat, — With  16  or  17  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin.  A  fprattus>. 
very  fmall  fpecies,  like  the  fry  of  herring ;  but  it  has 
a  ftrongly  ferrated  abdomen,  and  only  48  vertebrae  in 
the  back-bone,  whereas  the  herring  has  56.  Inhabits 
the  northern  and  Mediterranean  feas,  and  approaches 
the  fhores  in  countlefs  fwarms,  in  autumn. 

Shad. — Blaek  fpots  on  the  Tides,  the  fnout  bifid,  lnalofa * 
general  appearance  refembles  the  pilchard  j  but  is  much 

larger,, 
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Abdominal  larger,  ai*d  much  thinner  in  proportion.  Native  of 
t  Flflles‘  the  Mediterranean  and  northern  Teas.  In  fpring,  it 
™  afeends  rivers  for  the  purpofe  of  depofiting  its  ip  awn. 
Like  the  herring,  it  dies  almoft  immediately  on  being 
taken  out  of  the  water.  Though  prepared  for  the  table 
in  many  countries,  it  is  rather  coarfe  and  infipid. 
ester ajicQ -  Anchovy . — The  upper  jaw  longed.  Ufual  length 

lus .  from  three  to  four  inches,  of  a  Come  what  lengthened 

form,  and  covered  with  large,  thin,  and  eafily  deciduous 
feales.  Native  of  the  Mediterranean,  northern,  and 
Atlantic  Teas.  Spawns  from  December  to  March.  It 
is  in  great  requeft  as  a  pickle,  the  bones  diffolving  en¬ 
tirely  in  boiling.  The  principal  anchovy  fifhery  is 
about  the  fmall  ifland  of  Gorgona,  near  Leghorn. 

The  remaining  fpecies  are  tnalabarica ,  africana,  Ji- 
ncnjts ,  thrijfa ,  gigantea ,  atherin&ides ,  fetirojiris ,  dorab , 
tubcrculata ,  chryfoptera ,  fafeiata ,  nefut,  mscrocephala , 
and  tropica . 

Gyprinus.  Gen.  19.  CYPRINUS. 

Without  teeth  ;  mouth  in  the  apex  of  the  head,  and 
bifulcated  ;  gill -membrane  three-rayed  ;  body  fmooth 
and  whitifh  ;  ventral  fins  generally  nine-rayed. 

Mod  of  the  cyprini  inhabit  the  frefh  waters,  and  are 
■inuch  edeemed  as  food.  They  live  on  clay,  mould, 
worms,  infers,  and  leguminous  and  aquatic  plants, 
though  fome  of  them  alfo  prey  on  other  fi flies.  Mod 
of  them  fpawn  in  April  or  May. 
barbus.  Barbel .- — Anal  fin  feven-rayed,  four  beards  ;  fecond 

ray  of  the  dorfal  fin  ferrated  on  both  fides.  Has  fome- 
what  the  habit  of  a  pike,  and  is  ufually  found  in  deep 
and  rapid  rivers  in  mod  of  the  middle  and  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe.  It  is  eafily  didinguifhed  by  its  two  pair  of 
long  and  unequal  beards.  Its  ordinary  length  is  from 
28  inches  to  two  feet.  Though  capable  of  fwimming 
with  drength  and  rapidity,  it  fometimes  allows  itfelfto 
be  taken  by  the  hand  by  divers  employed  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe.  It  is  a  coarfe  fifh  ;  and  the  roe  is  faid  to  operate 
as  an  emetic  arid  cathartic. 

carpio.  Carp,-*- Anal  fin  nine-rayed,  four  beards,  the  fecond 

ray  of  the  dorfal  fin  ferrated  behind.  The  mod  com¬ 
mon  colour  of  this  fpecies  is  a  yellowifh  olive,  much 
deeper  on  the  back,  with  a  gilded  tint  on  the  fide.  In 
our  own  country  it  meafures  from  1  2  to  16  inches  in 
length  ;  but  in  warmer  climates  attains  to  a  much  lar¬ 
ger  fize,  and  fometimes  weighs  from  20  to  40  pounds. 
It  feeds  chiefly  on  worms  and  water  infers,  and  fre¬ 
quents  the  lakes  and  fmall  rivers  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe,  ufually  decrealing  in  fize  the  farther  it  is 
removed  into  a  northern  region.  It  is  very  tenacious 
of  life,  and  may  be  kept  for  a  confiderable  time  in  any 
damp  place,  though  not  immerfed  in  water  ;  and  well 
authenticated  indances  are  quoted  of  its  attaining  to  the 
age  of  more  than  a  century.  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
introduced  into  England  about  the  year  1514.  In  Ger¬ 
many  and  Poland,  it  is  cultivated  as  a  confiderable  ar* 
/tide  of  commerce.  A  carp  of  three  pounds  weight 
will  produce  237,000  ova,  and  one  of  nine  pounds, 
621,600.  A  green  pigment  is  obtained  from  its  bile, 
and  ifinglafs  from  its  air  bladder.  It  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  molt  delicate  of  frefli-water  fifties.  A  variety 
occurs  in  fome  parts  of  Germany,  with  very  large  feales, 
md  termed  by  Bloch  rex  cyprinorum. 
gobi i.  i&udgeon.— Anal  fin  eleven-rayed,  two  beards.  Ge- 
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neral  length  from  four  to  five  or  fix  inches  ;  the  body  Abdominal 
thick  and  fome  what  cylindrical,  for  the  mod  part  of  a  ™ies* 
pale  olive  brown  above,  the  fides  filvery,  and  the  ab- 
domen  white.  This  is  a  very  prolific  fpecies,  and  de- 
pofits  its  fpawn,  at  intervals,  in  the  fpring.  Inhabits 
fmall  lakes  and  gently  flowing  rivers  in  mod  parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  particularly  abundant  in  fome  parts  of 
Germany,  efpecfally  in  autumn.  In  requed  for  the 
table. 

Tench.—* -Anal  fin  with  25  rays;  tail  entire  5  body  tinea* 
flimy  ;  two  boards.  The  ordinary  length  of  the  tench 
is  about  1 2  or  14  inches  ;  but  it  varies  confiderably 
both  in  fize  and  colour,  according  to  its  fituation.  It 
refides  in  dagnant  waters  with  muddy  bottoms,  in  mod 
parts  of  the  globe,  depofits  its  minute  greenifh  ova  in 
May  and  June,  is  very  prolific,  of  quick  growth,  and 
is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  hibernate  in  the  mud  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  which  it  inhabits.  It  is  reputed  a  delicate  fifli  for 
the  table.  In  Mr  Daniel’s  Rural  Sports,  we  find  tho 
following  remarkable  paffage.  “  A  piece  of  water,  at 
Thornville  Royal,  Yorkfhire,  which  had  been  ordered 
to  be  filled  up,  and  wherein  wood,  rubbifii,  Sec.  had 
■been  throwm  for  years,  was,  in  November,  1801,  di¬ 
rected  to  be  cleared  out.  Perfons  were  accordingly 
employed ;  and,  almod  choaked  up  by  w  eeds  and  mud, 
fo  little  water  remained,  that  no  perfon  expeded  to  fee 
any  fifli,  except  a  few  eels  ;  yet  nearly  200  brace  of 
tench,  of  all  fizes,  and  as  many  perch,  were  found. 

After  the  pond  was  thought  to  be  quite  free,  under 
fome  roots  there  feemed  to  be  an  animal,  which  was 
conjcCtured  to  be  an  otter  ;  the  place  was  furrounded, 
and  on  opening  an  entrance  among  the  roots,  a  tench 
was  found  of  a  molt  Angular  form,  having  literally  af- 
fumed  the  fhape  of  the  hole,  in  which  he  had  of  courfe 
for  many  years  been  confined.  His  length  from  for^ 
to  eye,  was  two  feet  nine  inches  ;  his  circumference, 
almoft  to  the  tail,  was  twTo  feet  three  inches ;  his  weight 
11  pounds,  nine  ounces  and  a  quarter  :  the  colour  was 
tdfo  lingular,  his  belly  being  that  of  a  eharr,  or  a  ver¬ 
milion.  This  extraordinary  fifli,  after  having  been  in- 
fpeCted  by  many  gentlemen,  was  carefully  put  into  a 
pond;  but  either  from  confinement,  age,  or  bulk,  it 
at  firft  merely  floated,  and  at  laft,  with  difficulty,  Twain 
gently  away.  It  is  now  alive  and  well.” 

Crujian, — Anal  fin  ten-rayed,  lateral  line  ftraight,  caraj/ius^ 
Length  from  eight  to  ten  inches  ;  fhape  very  deep, 
with  confiderable  thicknefs  ;  colour  deep  olive  yellow, 
with  a  filvery  tint  on  the  abdomen.  Inhabits  ponds 
and  large  ftagnant  waters  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

Grows  flowly,  and  is  much  infefted  by  the  lerncea  cypru 
nacea.  Spawms  but  once  in  two  years,  and  is  in  confi¬ 
derable  efteem  as  an  eatable  fifh. 

Golden  carp,  or  goldjifi.  Two  anal  fins,  the  cau-  aura lus* 
dal  tranfverfe  and  forked.  This  favourite  ornament  of 
our  houfes  and  gardens,  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts 
of  China,  and  exifts  in  its  natural  ftate  in  a  large  lake 
in  the  province  of  Kiang,  whence  it  has  been  diffufed 
over  the  country,  and  cherifhed  with  fondnefs  and  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  introduced  into 
England  in  1691.  In  its  domeftic  ftate,  it  is  fubje8: 
to  very  confiderable  variations  in  colour,  form,  and  even 
number  of  fins.  It  may  be  fed  with  fine  bread  crumbs, 
fmall  worms,  water-fnails,  yolk  of  eggs  dried  and  pow¬ 
dered,  &c.  and  fhould  be  fupplied  with  a  frequent 
change  of  water. 


Minow. 


Fifties. 


phoxinus . 


teucifcus . 


rutilus. 
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Abdominal  Miaow.—. Anal  fin  eight-rayed  ;  a  brown  fpot  at  the 

tall  ;  body  tranfparent.  A  fmall  but  elegant  and  fa¬ 
miliar  fpecies,  frequenting  the  fmall  gravelly  dreams 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Siberia.  In  our  own 
country  it  appears  firft  in  March,  and  difappears  about 
the  beginning  of  October,  when  it  fecrets  itfelf  in  the 
mud.  It  is  gregarious,  and  fond  of  warmth,  often 
fwimming  in  fnoals  near  the  fur  face  of  the  water,  in 
clear  hot  weather.  It  feeds  on  herbs  and  worms,  is 
very  prolific,  and  of  a  delicate  flavour,  though  feldom 
prepared  for  the  table,  on  account  of  its  fmall nefs* 
It  is  more  frequently  ufed  as  bait  for  other  fifties. 

Dace,  or  dare . — Eighteen  rays  in  the  anal,  and  nine 
in  the  dorfal  fin.  Length  from  fix  to  eight  or  ten 
inches.  In  manners,  allied  to  the  roach,  and  inhabits 
lakes  and  rivers  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Little 
efteemed  for  the  table. 

Roach.— Anal  fin  with  I  2  rays  ;  ventral  rays  of  a 
blood-red  colour.  Silvery,  with  a  call  of  dull  yellow, 
more  dufky  on  the  upper  parts  ;  fins  red.  Frequents 
deep,  ft  ill-,  and  clear  rivers  in  moft  of  the  middle  parts 
©f  Europe,  often  appearing  in  large  fhoals,  preceded 
by  one  or  more,  apparently  ftationed  as  a  kind  of  guard. 
It  fpawns  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  is  very  prolific. 
It  ufually  weighs  about  a  pound,  or  a  pound  and  a 
half.  Its  fiefh  is  white,  firm,  and  well  tailed,  but  not 
held  in  any  great  repute. 

Orf. — Thirteen  rays  in  the  anal  fin.  Length  from 
io  to  12  inches,  or  more.  Refembles  the  gold-fifh; 
and  kept  in  fmall  ponds  on  account  of  its  beautiful  ap* 
pearance.  Native  of  many  parts  of  Germany,  Ruftia, 
&c. 

Rind. —  Anal  fin  with  15  rays  ;  fins  red.  About  8 
or  10  inches  long.  Native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe, 
in  lakes  and  rivers  with  a  gravelly  bottom.  Reputed 
edible,  and  in  feafon  in  fummer. 

Chub. — Fourteen  rays  in  the  anal  fin  ;  fnout  rounded. 
Refembles  the  tench,  but  has  a  more  lengthened  form, 
and  a  thicker  head  in  proportion.  Ordinary  length 
from  14  to  18  inches.  Native  of  many  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  not  uncommon  in  Great  Britain,  occurring 
chiefly  in  clear  and  rapid  rivers.  Rather  coarfe  and 
unpalatable,  and  apt  to  acquire  a  yellow  colour  in 
boiling. 

Bleak. — Twenty  rays  in  the  anal  fin.  Length  five 
or  fix  inches;  fhape  (lender;  colour  bright  filvery. 
From  its  feales  is  prepared  the  filvery  matter  ufed  in 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  pearls. 

Bream. — -T wenty-feven  rays  in  the  anal  fin;  the  fins 
brown.  Of  a  very  broad  or  deep  fliape,  and  from  two 
feet  to  two  and  a  half  long.  Of  an  olive  hue,  with  a 
pale  or  flefh-coloured  tinge  on  the  under  parts.  Inha¬ 
bits  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  many  parts  of  Europe.  As 
an  article  of  food,  it  is  reckoned  rather  coarfe  and  infi- 
pid. 

Befides  the  above,  this  genus  like  wife  comprehends 
the  rondeleiU,  gibelio,  l  lice  a,  bailer  us,  pomer  aniens,  fim- 
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Cartilagi¬ 
nous  Fillies. 


Snout  produced;  mouth  terminal ;  teeth  feveral,  and  jyiormyEus. 
emarginated;  aperture  without  gill-cover;  ■gill-mem¬ 
brane  fingle-rayed  ;  body  fealy. 


In  confequence  of  Geoffroy’s  recent  inveftigations, 
this  hitherto  obfeure  genus  is  ranked  in  the  abdominal  ' 
order  ;  and  the  number  of  fpecies  has  been  increafed 
from  three  to  nine.  They  are  all  natives  of  the  Nile.- 

Anguilliform  mormyrus ,  has  a  (harp  fnout,  equal  anguih 
jaw's,  26  rays  in  the  dorfal  fin,  and  a  bifid  acute  hides* 
tail. 

The  other  fpecies  are  hannume ,  oxyrhjnchus,  falahia, 
bebe,  herfe ,  cyprinoides ,  bane •  and  hajfelquijln . 


V.  CARTILAGINOUS. 


The  fifties  of  this  order  have  their  fins  furnifhed  with 
cartilaginous  rays.  Their  lungs  are  more  fimilar  to  the 
gills  of  fi (hes  than  to  the  pulmonary  fyftemof  the  mam¬ 
malia  and  amphibia  ;  and  in  fome  of  the  genera  are* 
found  both- lungs  and  gills. 


ctfus. 


Gen.  I.  OSTRACION.  Ofhacion. 

Teeth  pointing,  forward  ;  body  mailed  by  a  bony  cover-* 
ing. 


erytJiroph- 
thalmus . 


Triquetral  or  three -Jided  trunk ffh. — Body  triangu -triqueter*- 
lar  and  unarmed.  This  fpecies  is  of  a  trigonal- fhape, 
meafures  about  1  2  inches  in  length,  and  except  to  with¬ 
in  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  tail,  is  completely  enve¬ 
loped  in  a  bony  covering,  divided  into  hexagonal  fpaces. 

Us  prevailing  colour  is  brown,  with  a  white  fpot  in  the 
centre  of  each  hexagon,  which  is  alfo  marked  by  fine 
rays  diverging  from  the  centre  to  the  edges.  Native  of 
the  Indian  and  American  leas,  and  highly  efteemed  as 
an  eatable  fifh  among  the  Eaft  Indians. 

The  generic  characters  of  the  trunk-fifties  are  readily 
recognifed  ;  but  the  fpecific  marks  are  not  eafily  afeer- 
tained.  Dr  Shaw  enumerates,  in  addition  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  trigonus ,  biaculeatus ,  cornutus ,  tricornis ,  qua - 
dricornis ,  turritus ,  concatenates,  nafus,  cubicus ,  melea - 
gris,  auritus ,  Jlriatus ,  tuberculatus,  and  gibbofus. 


alburnus . 


Gen.  2.  Tetp.odon. 


Tetrodom. 


Jaws  bony,  divided  at  the  tip  ;  body  roughened  be¬ 
neath  ;  no  ventral  fins. 


hrama. 


briatus ,  cirrhofus ,  falcatus ,  americanus ,  biorhia,  fare 


7/ us,  grijlaglne ,  bynni,  bulatmai,  capata. 


tnal- 


s' . >  - > 

elms,  julus,  buphthaltnus,  quadrlhbus,  tincaurea,  ferru- 
gineus,  nigro-auratus,  viridi-viohiceus,  punBatus,  ama- 
rus ,  fericeus ,  capita,  cult  rat  us,  cephalus ,  afpius,  idus , 
nafus,  ferta ,  dobula,  lancaftrienfis,  tnurfa,  regius,  la~ 
leo,  leptocephalus,  catafonnis ,  galian,  clupsQidcs,  gono - 
rhynchus ,  ephya,  and  rivu laris. 


The  fifties  of  this  genus,  like  the  diodons,  have  the 
power  of  inflating  their  body  at  pleafure,  by  means  of 
an  internal  membrane  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  during  the 
time  of  inflation,  the  fmall  fpines  difperfed  over  their 
fides  and  abdomen  are  raifed  in  fuch  a.  manner  as  to 
operate  as  a  defence  againft  their  enemies.  They  are 
chiefly  natives  of  the  tropical  feas,  though  fometimes 
feen  in  the  higher  northern  and  fouthern  latitudes,  and 
are  fuppofed  to  live  principally  on  the  cruftaccous  and 
teftaceous  animals. 

EleBric  tetrodon. — Body  brown  above,  yellow  on  the  ckBricus 
fides,  fea  green  beneath,  and  varied  with  red,  green, 
and  white  fpots.  Length  feven  or  eight  inches.  Inha¬ 
bits  rocky  places  among  the  corals,  in  the  Indian  and 
American  feas;  and,  when  touched,  affeCls  the  hand 
with  a  galvanic  (hock, 

6  Occllated 
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Cartilagi-  Qcellated  tetrodon.— Dull  green  ;  whitifh  beneath, 
nous  Fifties,  WJ^  a  black  crefcent  over  the  fhoulders,  and  fpot  on 
ecellatus  both  edged  with  yellow.  Inhabits  the  In¬ 

dian  feas,  and  fometimes  the  adjoining  rivers,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  China  and  Japan.  It  is  of  a  very  poifon- 
ous  nature  ;  and  the  emperor  of  Japan  prohibits  his  fol- 
diers,  under  very  fevere  penalties,  from  eating  it.  The 
fceleratus  is  alfo  reputed  highly  noxious. 

The  other  fpecies  are  lagocephalus ,  lineatus ,  hifpidus, 
tefudineus,fpengleri ,  honhenii \  oblong  us,  Ucvigatus,  JleU 
latusy  punBatus,  meleagris ,  and  rojlratus . 


Biodon. 


Gen.  3.  Diodon. 


Jaws  bony,  undivided  ;  body  befet  with  moveable 
fpines. 

hyjlrix.  Porcupine  diodon.—O f  a  fpherical  form,  with  trian¬ 
gular  fpines.  Of  a  confiderable  fize,  fometimes  mea- 
furing  two  feet  in  length*  It  poffeffes  the  power  of  in¬ 
flating  and  contracting  itfelf  at  pleafure,  remarkable  in- 
ftances  of  which  property  it  is  faid  to  exhibit  when  ta¬ 
ken  with  a  line  and  hook.  Its  flefh  is  coarfe,  though 
fometimes  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wefl-Indian 
iflands. 

attnga*  Oblong  diodon.— With  round  fpines.  Nearly  allied 

to  the  preceding,  and  confidered  as  poifonous. 

The  remaining  fpecies  are  denominated  orbicularis  y 
plumieri ,  and  liturofus . 


Gen.  4.  Cephalus. 

Jaws  bony  ;  body  terminating  abruptly,  fo  as  to  refem* 
ble  the  head  of  a  fifh. 

Short  funffby  or  fhort  diodun .  Tetrodon  mold  of 
Linnaeus. — Body  fuborbicular,  very  fhort  and  broad, 
terminating  abruptly  on  the  hind  part,  where  it  is 
edged  by  a  (hallow  fin.  The  general  colour  brown, 
with  a  (livery  caft  on  the  fides  and  abdomen.  Native 
of  the  northern  feas,  where  it  fometimes  arrives  at  the 
length  of  eight  or  even  ten  feet,  and  to  the  weight  of 
500  pounds.  Alfo  a  native  of  the  Atlantic  and  Ethi¬ 
opian  fea.  It  is  faid  to  exhibit  a  llrong  phofphoric 
light  during  the  night.  The  oblong  is  probably  only  a 
variety  of  this  fpecies,  as  La  Cepede  has  obferved  inter¬ 
mediate  gradations  between  the  two.  The  variegated 
is  diftinguifhed  by  whitifh  undulations  and  fpots  ;  and 
the  pallafian  by  its  filvery  hue,  brownifh  back,  and 
fpiny  carinated  abdomen. 

Syngnathus  Gen.  5.  SYKGNATHUS. 

Snout  fubcylindrical,  with  terminal  mouth  ;  body 
lengthened,  jointed,  and  mailed  5  no  ventral  fins. 

acus.  Great  pipe-fifi,  or  longer pipeffh . — Caudal,  anal,  and 

peCloral  fins  radiated  ;  body  hexangular.  Generally 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long,  but  fometimes  from 
two  to  three  feet  *,  of  a  very  (lender  form,  and  of  a 
pale  yellowifh  brown  colour,  with  broad  alternate  zones 
of  a  deeper  brown.  In  fpring,  as  in  others  of  this  genus, 
the  ova  appear  in  an  appropriate  channel  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  young  are  excluded  from 
them  completely  formed.  Native  of  the  European  feas. 
The  typhle ,  or  fmaller  pipeffo,  feems  to  be  only  a  va- 
rIet^ 

nippocam -  Sea-Iiorfe}  or  fea-horfe  pipe  fifh . — Tail  quadrangular, 

pus . 


Cephaluf. 


brevis . 
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without  a  terminating  fin  ;  body  heptangular  3nd  tu-  Cartilagi- 
berculated.  General  length  from  fix  to  ten  inches  ;  nous 
body  much  conipreffedq  colour  greenifli  brown,  varied  ~1'  * 
with  darker  and  lighter  fpecks.  In  its  living  (fate,  the 
head  and  tail  are  carried  nearly  flrait,  but  when  dry  or 
contracted,  it  refembles  the  fkeleton  of  a  horfe.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Mediterranean,  northern,  and  Atlantic 
feas. 

Foliated pipeffh . — Blackifh  olive,  with  white  fpecks, foliatus* 
and  leaf-fliaped  appendages.  Thefe  laft  are  fituated  on 
very  ftrong,  rough,  fquare  fpines  or  proceffes  attached 
to  the  back,  tail,  and  abdomen,  and  give  the  whole 
animal  a  very  grotefque  and  anomalous  appearance. 

This  curious  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Indian  feas  ;  but 
nothing  particular  feems  to  be  known  relative  to  its 
habits  or  natural  hiftory. 

The  ophidian,  biaculeatus ,  pelagicus ,  cequoreus ,  and  ' 
barbarus ,  require  no  particular  defcription* 

Gen.  6.  Pegasus.  Pegafus. 

Mouth  beneath,  with  a  retra&ile  probofcis  ;  upper  jaw 
elongated,  denticulated,  enfiform  under  the  fnout  and 
linear;  gill-aperture  fimple,  placed  before  the  pec¬ 
toral  fins  ;  body  compreffed,  articulated  with  bony 
incifures,  and  covered  with  a  hard  cruft  ;  ventral  fins 
placed  behind  the  peCloral. 

Little  or  dragon  pegafus. — Snout  conical.  Only  three  draconis* 
or  four  inches  long,  with  large  peCloral  fins,  which 
enable  it  to  fupport  itfelf  for  fome  moments  in  the  air, 
when  it  fprings  oecafionally  over  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter.  Native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Flying  pegafus. — Snout  enfiform  and  denticulated,  volans* 
Length  three  inches.  Native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Swimming  pegafus . — Snout  enfiform  and  unarmed,  natans* 
Length  three  or  four  inches ;  more  (lender  than  the 
preceding.  Native  of  the  Indian  feas. 


Gen.  7.  CENTRISCUS.  Centrifcus* 


Plead  produced  into  a  very  narrow  fnout ;  no  teeth  ; 
the  lower  jaw  longed  ;  gill  aperture  waving  ;  body 
compreffed  ;  abdomen  carinated  ;  ventral  fins  united. 


Mailed  or  fine  Id 'ed  trumpet  fifi. — Back  fmooth,  with  feu  talus* 
a  hard  fhield,  like  a  thin  plate  5  eight  inches  long. 

Native  of  the  Indian  feas. 

Snipe  centrifcus. — Body  fcaly  and  rough  ;  tail  flrait  fcolopax. 
and  extended*  Smaller  than  the  preceding.  Native  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  feas.  Ranked  among 
edible  fifties. 

Light-armed  centrifcus . — Half-fhielded,  filvery,  with  velitansa 
fubrecumbent  dorfal  fpine.  Length  about  two  inches. 

Native  of  the  Indian  feas. 


Gen.  8.  Balistes. 


Baliftes'. 


Head  compreffed,  and  an  apparent  continuation  of  the 
trunk,  in  fome  fpecies,  armed  with  a  fpine  between 
the  eyes  ;  mouth  narrow  ;  eight  teeth  in  each  jaw  ; 
the  two  foremoft  longer  than  the  reft  ;  three  interior 
teeth  on  both  fides,  reding  againft  as  many  lateral 
ones  ;  gill-aperture  narrow,  above  the  peCloral  fins  ; 
gill-covers  wanting  ;  gill-membrane  two-rayed  ;  body 
compreffed,  carinated  on  the  fides,  with  feales  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  fkin,  and  rough  with  (harp  prickles. 

Moft 
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Cartilagi-  Mod  of  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  the 
nous  Fifties.  Indian  and  American  fcas.  They  can  in  fome  degree 
*'_I—  v  inflate  their  abdomen  by  means  of  a  ftrong  bone,  rough 
with  fmall  prickles,  which  lies  under  the  fkin.  They 
feed  on  other  fifhes.  Some  of  them  are  very  large, 
and  fome  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and  variega¬ 
tions  of  their  colours.  In  general,  they  are  reckoned 
poifonous. 

monoce -  Unicorn  Jile-JiJh. — A  dn  of  one  ray  on  the  head  5 

ros,  rays  of  the  caudal  fin  carinated.  The  body  is  of  an 
oval  form,  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  and  covered  all 
over  with  very  minute  fpines.  The  general  colour  is 
gray,  inclining  to  brown  on  the  upper  parts,  and  varied 
with  irregular  wavings  and  fpots.  Jud  above  the  eyes 
is  a  fingle  fpine  of  confiderable  length,  a  little  recurved, 
and  ferrated  on  the  hind  part.  Its  food  chiefly  confids 
of  crudaceous  and  tedaccous  animals. 
caprifcus .  Mediterranean  fileffh. — Violet-gray,  with  red  or 

blue  variegations,  fingle  ventral  fin,  and  rounded  tail. 
Length  of  the  preceding,  and  fhape  ovate.  Alrriod  the 
only  fpecies  found  in  the  European  fcas.  The  rays  of 
the  fird  dorfal  fin  are  fo  continued  as  to  aft  in  concert 
w  ith  confiderable  force  in  raifing  the  fin  at  the  pleafure 
of  the  animal. 

vetula,  Ancient  file  f ft. h,  or  old  wife . — Fird  dorfal  fin  three- 

rayed,  ventral  fin  longitudinal  ;  caudal  bifid.  Length 
from  one  to  two  feet,  or  more  ;  general  colour  yellowifh- 
olive,  paler  beneath.  Several  blue  dreaks  on  the  front 
and  cheek,  and  fome  tranfverfe  and  longitudinal  drips 
on  the  body.  This  fpecies  is  fuppofed  to  have  obtain¬ 
ed  its  name  from  the  mouth,  when  viewed  in  front,  or 
from  the  fiightly  murmuring  noife  which  it  utters  when 
fird  taken. 

undulatus .  Undulated  file  fi/h. — Black,  but  waved  by  oblique 

red  lines.  Obferved  about  the  fhores  of  Sumatra  by 
Mr  Mungo  Park. 

The  other  forts  deferibed  by  the  mod  recent  ichthy- 
ologids  are,  hifpidus ,  tomentofus,<rpapillofus ,  chinenjis , 
ringens,  liturofus ,  Ice  vis,  former  atii,  bicolor ,  virefeens , 
fafeiatus ,  ummaculatus ,  cine  reus,  maculatus ,  aculeatus , 
verrucofus ,  biaculeatus ,  forcipatus ,  Jignatus ,  punclatus , 
capiflratus ,  kleinii ,  curaffavius ,  and  affafi. 
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and  May.  The  Greenlanders  boil  the  roe,  which  is  Cardla^i- 


CycJcp- 

terus. 


Gen.  9.  CyclofterUS. 

Head  obtufe  ;  mouth  ftanding  forward  ;  tongue  fhort 
and  thick  ;  jaws  armed  with  fmall  fharp  teeth  ;  gill- 
membrane  four-rayed  ;  gill-cover  of  one  plate  $ 
body  fhort,  thick,  and  fcalelefs  5  ventral  fins  united 
into  an  orbicular  membrane. 

iurnpus .  Lump  fucker,  lumpfifh ,  fen-owl  or  cock-paddle . — 
Body  angulated,  with  bony  tubercle  ;  growls  to  the 
length  of  19  inches,  and  to  the  weight  of  feven  pounds. 
It  is  of  a  deep  and  very  thick  diape,  and  fwims  edge- 
wdfe  j  the  back  is  diarp  and  elevated,  and  the  belly 
dat.  I  here  are  four  row’s  of  large  tubercles,  and  the 
whole  fkin  is  rough  with  fmaller  ones.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  back  is  a  thick  ridge,  deditute  of  fpines. 
Beneath  the  peftoral  fins  is  an  oval  aperture,  furround- 
ed  with  a  dediy  mufcular  fubdance,  edged  with  fmall 
filiform  proceffes,  which  aft  as  clafpers.  By  means  of 
this  organ  it  adheres  very  drongly  to  any  thing  it 
pleafes.  The  belly  is  of  a  bright  erimfon  colour.  In¬ 
habits  the  northern,  American,  and  Indian  Teas.  Le- 
pofits  its  orange-coloured  ova  ne2r  the  fhore  in  April 
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very  large,  and  eat  both  it  and  the  fiflu  In  Engl  and  ,"GUS  ^ 1  c 
the  latter  is  fometimes  dewed,  but  is  flabby  and  infipid. 

The  lump  fuckers  are  frequently  devoured  by  feals, 
which  leave  the  fktns  •,  numbers  of  which,  thus  emptied, 
may  often  be  found  in  the  fpring,  along  thofe  diitrifts 
of  fhore  which  are  frequented  by  this  fpecies.  “  It  is 
eafy,  (adds  Mr  Pennant),  to  diliinguifh  the  place 
wrhere  feals  are  devouring  this  or  any  unftunus  fi'fh,  bv 
a  fmoothnefs  of  the  water  immediately  above  the  Ipot.’* 

The  pavoninus ,  or  p/ivonian  fucker ,  agrees  with  this 
fpecies  in  all  particulars,  except  fize,  and  is,  therefore, 
probably  only  a  variety.  The  gibbofus  of  Willoughby,  ^ 

or  pyramidal  fucker ,  feems  alfo  to  belong  to  the  fame 
fpecies,  and  to  be  didinguidied  only  by  the  pyramidal 
elevation  of  the  back. 

Small  fucker . — Body  naked  5  fnout  marked  above  th  Vminutus* 
mouth  by  three  tubercles.  A  very  fmall  fpecies,  which 
inhabits  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  feems  to  be  allied  in 
habit  to  the  common  lump-fifh.  The  body  is  comprefs- 
ed,  of  a  whitilh  colour,  and  has  two  white  unequal  tu¬ 
bercles  on  each  fide. 

Un&uous  or  fnail  fucker . — Body  naked  ;  dorfal,  ana  \fiparis* 
and  caudal  fins  united.  The  length  varies  from  five  to 
eighteen  inches.  The  fhape  is  elongated,  thick,  com- 
prefled ,  the  fkin  thin  and  lax,  and  covered  with  a  vif- 
cid  humour,  like  a  fnail.  It  is  brownifh,  with  darker 
(tripes  above,  white  beneath,  and  fiightly  yellow  on 
the  head  and  Tides.  It  inhabits  the  northern  Teas,  and 
fometimes  afeends  rivers. 

Cornifh  or  jura  fucker ,  or  leffer  fucking  ffh . — Of  & cornuhi- 
purplifh  browm  colour,  with  lengthened  front.  About  enfis. 
four  inches  long  ;  fkin  without  feales,  and  flippery. 

Native  of  the  European  Teas.  Found  by  Hr  Borlafe  on 
the  coafl  of  Cornwall,  and  by  Mr  Pennant  in  the  found 
of  Jura. 

Bimaculated fucker. — Body  without  feales  \  peftoral^/^^/tf,, 
fins  placed  very  high  \  a  round  black  fpot  on  each  fidfe^^ 
of  the  ventral  membrane.  About  an  Inch  and  a  half 
long  ;  the  colour  of  the  head  and  body  fine  pink.  In¬ 
habits  the  fea  about  Weymouth. 

The  remaining  known  fpecies  of  this  genus  are,  den - 
tex,  gelatinofus ,  ventricofus,  lineatus,  and  bifpinofus . 


Gen.  10.  Lophius. 

Head  deprefifed  \  many  fharp-pointed  teeth  ;  tongue 
broad,  and  armed  with  teeth  *,  eyes  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  ;  noftrils  fmall  ;  gills  three  ;  one 
lateral  aperture  \  peftoral  fins  placed  on  the  long  ^ 
branchiae  ;  dorfal  and  anal  fins  oppofite,  and  near 
the  tail  ;  body  fcalelefs,  covered  with  a  thin  and  lax  • 
fkin  }  Vent  in  the  middle  \  no  lateral  line. 

The  fifhes  of  this  genus  are  of  a  fingularly  uncouth 
appearance  5  the  body  being  thick  and  fnapelefs  ;  the 
head  exceffively  large,  and  the  fins  fhort  and  broad. 

European  or  common  angler ,  frog  ffh,  to adffb 
ffbing  frcg,  fca-dtvil,  &c.— Depreffed  ;  head  rounded.^ 
The  ordinary  length  of  this  fpeeies  is  from  two  to  four 
feet,  though  it  fometimes  meafures  fix  or  even  feven 
feet.  Its  form  refembles  that  of  a  tadpole.  The  fkin 
of  the  trunk  is  fraooth,  but  that  of  the  upper  parts 
marked  by  various  inequalities.  The  eyes  are  large 
and  whitiih  *,  the  lower  jaw  is  confiderably  longer  than 
the  upper.  Two  or  three  long  thread-like  proceffes 


Lophius. 
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Accipenfer. 


Jhirio . 


proceed  from  the  upper*  part  *of  the  head,  and  Tome 
(hotter  ones  from  the  back,  while  the  edges  of  the 
body  are  fringed  at  intervals  Avith  ftiortcr  appendages 
of  a  fomewhat  fimilar  nature.  The  upper  furface  is 
brown,  with  deeper  or  pale  variegations,  and  the  under 
furface  whitifh.  The  frog-fifti  inhabits  the  European 
Teas  ;  fwims  (lowly  ;  lies  in  ambuth,  in  dial  lows,  half- 
concealed  by  fea -plants  or  mud,  and  decoying  its  prey 
by  moving  its  worm-like  proceffes.  It  feeds  on  the 
dog-fill  and  fmaller  fifties.  The  cornubienfs ,  cornifj , 
or  long  angler ,  or  fjhing-ftog  of  Mount's  bay ,  deferibed 
by  Borlafe  and  Pennant,  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  this  that 
it  may  be  regarded  as  only  a  variety. 

Harlequin  angler^  ox  American  toadffj, — ComprefTed ; 
of  a  yellow i ill  brown  colour,  with  irregular  blackifti 
fpots,  and  beards  on  the  head  and  body.  This,  which 
is  one  of  the  moll  grotefque  and  Angular  of  fillies,  is  a 
native  of  the  Indian  and  American  feas,  growing  to 
the  length  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  in  manners  re- 
fembling  the  European  angler. 

The  other  fpccies  are,  muricatus ,  vefpertilio ,  friatus} 
piclus ,  marmoratuSy  and  comtnerfonii . 

Gen.  ii.  AccipENSER. 

Head  obtufe  ;  mouth  placed  under  the  head  5  retraaile, 

toothlefs  ;  four  beards  under  the  fnout  and  before  the 

mouth. 

The  fifties  of  this  genus  are  among  the  largefl  of  the 
tribe.  They  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  fea,  though  fome 
oecafionally  afeend  rivers  in  great  ftioals.  All  the 
fpecies  are  large,  feldom  meafuring,  when  full  grown, 
lefs  than  three  or  four  feet  in  length.  Their  fiefti  is 
reckoned  delicate  and  nutritious  ;  and  they  form  a  very 
confiderable  article  of  commerce  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cafpian  fea,  and  many  parts  both  of  Europe  and  Ame¬ 
rica.  They  feed  principally  on  worms  and  other  fifti. 

Common  furgeon . — Snout  obtufe  ;  the  tranfverfe  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  mouth  equal  to  the  longitudinal  5  the 
beards  on  the  fnout  near  the  end  of  it ;  lips  bifid.  Of 
a  long,  (lender,  and  pentagonal" form,  attaining  fome¬ 
times  to  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  five 
hundred  pounds.  The  whole  length  of  the  body  is 
covered  by  five  rows  of  large,  ftrong,  and  bony  tuber¬ 
cles,  rounded  at  the  bafe,  radiated  from  the  ^centre, 
and* terminated  above  by  a  ftiarp  curved  point  in  a  re- 
verfed  diredion.  The  whole  fkin,  on  the  upper  parts 
and  fides,  is  alfo  roughened  with  very  final!  tubercles 
of  a  fimilar  ftruaure.  The  general  colour  is  cinereous 
above,  arid  whitifti  or  y  el  low  ifti  beneath.  Though  gene¬ 
rally  a  fluggifh  fifti,  it  fometimes  fpringsout  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  with  great  force.  It  feeds  on  fifties,  particularly 
the  herring,  falmon,  mackrel,  and  coal-fifti.  It  fpawns 
in  fpring,  and  is  amazingly  prolific,  Lewenhoeck  having 
found  in  the  roe  of  one  of  them  I  50,000,000,000  ova  ! 
It  inhabits  the  ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Red, 
Black,  and  Cafpian  feas,  efpecially  fuch  parts  of  them 
as  are  not  remote  from  the  aeftuaries  of  large  rivers, 
which  they  oecafionally  afdend  in  great  multitudes.  In 
fome.  of  the  rivers  of  Virginia  they  are  fo  numerous 
that  fix  hundred  have  been  taken  in  two  days  merely 
by  a  pole,  with  a  ftrong  hook  fixed  to  the  end  of  it. 
The  fiefti  is  very  delicate,  white,  and  firm,  and  when 
roafted,  is  faid  to  referable  veal  In  this  country  it  is 
nfually  ferved  in  a  pickled  ftate,  being  imported  from 


America  and  the  Baltic.  It  is  fometimes,  however,  Cartilagi- 
taken  in  our  rivers  in  the  falmon-nets.  The  fturgeonr'QUS 
was  a  fifli  in  high  repute  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  according  to  Pliny,  was  brought  to  table  with 
much  pomp,  and  ornamented  with  flowers,  the  flaves 
who  carried  it  being  alfo  ornamented  with  garlands, 
and  accompanied  by  mufic.  Caviar  is  made  of  the 
dried  and  falted  roe.  The  fkin  makes  a  good  covering 
for  carriages. 

Sterlet  furgeon, — Brownifh,  with  the  fides  fpotted  rutlienus* 
with  pale  red,  and  the  body  ftiielded  above  by  a  triple 
feries  of  tubercles.  The  fmallefl  and  mofl  delicate  fpccies 
of  the  genus.  Native  of  the  Cafpian  fea  ;  found  alfo 
in  the  Volga  and  Ural,  and  oecafionally  in  the  Baltic. 

In  feafons  when  this  fifti  happened  to  be  unufually  dear, 

Prince  Potemkin  paid  three  hundred  rubles  for  a  ftngle 
tureen  of  fterlet  foup,  which  formed  the  mere  prelude 
to  his  vepaft. 

Ifnglafs  furgeon ,  or  beluga . — Snout  very  obtufe,/^. 
tranfverfe  diameter  of  the  mouth  lefs  than  the  longitu¬ 
dinal  ;  beards  near  the  mouth  ;  lips  not  cleft.  Larger 
than  the  common  fpecies,  and  fometimes  meafuring 
25  feet  in  length.  The  tubercles  are  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  furio ,  and  feem  to  fall  off  with  age.  In¬ 
habits  the  northern,  Cafpian,  and  Mediterranean  feas. 

Ifinglafs  is  prepared  from  its  found  or  air-bladder,  and 
an  inferior  fort  from  the  fkin,  tail,  ftomach,  and  intef- 
tines.  See  ICHTHYOCOLLA. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  fchypa,  m&f  dlatus  ;  the  firft 
perhaps  only  a  fmaller  variety  of  furio ,  and  the  latter 
diftinguiftied  by  the  ftar-like  marks  on  its  head. 


Gen.  12.  Chimera.  Chimera, 

Head  (harp-pointed  ;  fpiracles  folitary,  in  four  divifions 
under  the  neck;  mouth  under  the  head  ;  upper  lip 
with  five  divifions;  fore  teeth  like  cutting  teeth,  two 
in  each  jaw  ;  body  long,  with  a  fingle  fpine  on 
the  back  ;  the  tail  ending  in  a  brittle,  and  longer 
than  the  reft  of  the  body. 

Sea  monfer,  northern  chitneera. — Punctured  folds  b p-monfrofa> 
low  the  fnout.  A  fingularly  grotefque  fpecies,  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  northern  and  Atlantic  ocean  5  frequenting  the 
deepeft  receffes,  preying  on  fmaller  fifties  and  roollufca 
and  teftacea  ;  and  rarely  approaching  the  ftiore,  except 
during  the  breeding  feafon.  It  is  from  three  to  four 
feet  long,  of  a  lengthened  and  comprefled  form,  tapering 
to  the  tail,  which  is  produced  into  a  long  and  (lender 
filament.  The  head  and  eyes  are  very  large  ;  and  at 
the  bafe  of  each  ventral  fin,  in  the  male,  is  a  lengthen¬ 
ed  procefs,  rough  with  numerous  ftiarp  prominences  in 
a  reverfed  dire&ion.  The  whole  body  is  of  a  yellow- 
brown  above  the  lateral  line,  and  of  a  bright  filvery 
colour  beneath  it,  variegated  with  numerous  irregular 
deep  brown  or  blackifti  (pots  and  patches.  Its  flefh  is 
confidered  as  coarfe  and  uneatable. 

Elephant fijh ,  or  fouthern  chimcera . — Snout  produced calorhjn* 
beneath  into  an  infleded  lip.  Native  of  the  fouthern  chus. 
feas. 

Gen.  13.  SsjUALUS.  SqualuS 

Head  obtufe,  from  four  to  feven  femilunar  fpiracles  on 
the  fides  of  the  neck  ;  eyes  oblong,  half  covered, 
placed  before  the  temporal  opening  ;  mouth  in  the 
under  part  of  the  head*  armed  with  feveral  rows  of 

ferrated 
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Canicula . 


Cartilagi-  ferrated  (harp- pointed  teeth,  fome  of  which  are  move- 
]  )ons  Fifties.  abie>  fome  fixed,  and  of  different  forms  5  body  ob- 

“■""'"'v  long,  round,  rough,  with  (lender  prickles  3  ventral 

fins,  for  the  moft  part,  lefs  than  the  pe&oral,  clofc, 
placed  about  the  vent,  and  in  the  males  about  the 
organs  of  generation. 

The  animals  which  compofe  this  tribe  are  entirely 
marine,  and  more  frequent  in  the  hot  than  in  the  tem¬ 
perate  climates.  In  general  they  are  folitary,  and  often 
wander  to  great  diftances,  devouring  almoft  every  thing 
that  comes  in  their  way,  and  that  they  are  capable  of 
fallowing.  Some  of  them  will  follow  veflels  fcveral 
hundred  leagues  for  the  carcafes  and  offals.  They 
fometimes  attain  to  an  enormous  fize,  as  they  often 
weigh  from  one  to  four  thoufand  pounds  each.  Some 
few  fpecies  are  gregarious,  and  live  on  the  mollufca 
and  other  marine  worms.  They  are  all  viviparous,  and 
like  the  rays,  protrude  their  young  in  pellucid  horny 
cafes,  terminated  at  the  four  corners  by  long,  (lender 
filaments,  and  which  are  generally  found  twilled  round 
corallines,  fea-weed,  and  other  fixed  fubftances.  Their 
flefh  is  fo  tough,  coarfe,  and  unfavoury,  that.even  the 
young  are  hardly  eatable.  Their  bodies  emit  a  phof- 
phoric  light  in  the  dark. 

Panther  Jhark ,  greater  or  /potted  dog-jp.—Nefi- 
trils  furrounded  by  a  fmall  lobe,  and  a  vermiform  ap¬ 
pendage,  ventral  fins  feparated.  Three  or  four  feet 
long  3  brownifh,  with  red  or  black  fpots  3  body  cylin¬ 
drical,  but  comprefled  at  both  extremities  3  (kin  rough, 
and  when  dried,  ufed  for  polifhing  and  other  purpofes. 
Inhabits  the  fea  almoft  everywhere.  The  female  breeds 
frequently,  and  brings  about  nineteen  young  at  a 
time; 

Catulut.  Spotted Jharlt ,  or  lejfer /potted  dog-J/h, — -Noftrils  fur- 

rounded  by  a  fmall  lobe  and  a  vermiform  appendage  3 
ventral  fins  united.  Length  from  two  to  three  feet. 
Colour  pale  brick-red,  with  very  numerous  fmall  dufky 
fpots.  Very  common  in  the  European  feas,  very  vo¬ 
racious,  and  a  great  annoyance  to  the  fifhermen.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Pennant,  it  breeds  from  nine  to  thirteen  at 
a  time.  Its  liver  is  faid  to  be  highly  noxious,  inducing 
long  continued  ftupor,  fuccecded  by  an  univerfal  itch¬ 
ing  and  lofs  of  the  cuticle. 

galeus.  Tope . — Teeth  nearly  triangular,  and  denticulated  on 

the  upper  margin.  Grows  to  five  feet  or  more,  is 
round  and  elongated,  and  often  weighs  upwards  of  27 
pounds.  It  is  of  a  lighter  or  darker  cinereous  hue 
above,  and  whitifh  below.  It  fmells  very  rank,  and  is 
fo  bold  as  to  purfue  its  prey  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
fhore.  It  inhabits  the  European  ocean,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  feen  about  the  Britifh  coafts. 

%ygcena.  Hammer-headed  / hark ,  or  balance/p. — Head  very 

broad  and  tranfverfe,  fomewhat  in  the  (hape  of  a  ham¬ 
mer.  This  deformed  fpecies  meafures  from  five  to  fif¬ 
teen  or  feventeen  feet.  The  body  is  rather  (lender, 
and  fomewhat  cylindrical  3  the  head  dilated  on  each 
fide  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  eyes  which  are  very 
large,  placed  at  each  extremity.  It  is  brown  above, 
and  paler,  or  whitifh  beneath.  Native  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  Indian  feas,  where  it  attaeks  fuch  as  are 
accidentally  expofed  to  its  fury,  or  are  incautioufly 
bathing  or  fwimming  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  na¬ 
tives  of  Otaheite,  trufling  to  their  dexterity  in  fwim¬ 
ming,  appear  to  hold  it  in  contempt. 
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Heart-headed  /hark, — Head  very  broad  and  heart-  Cmildgi- 
fhaped.  In  other  refpeas  greatly  allied  to  tlic  preced-  ! 
ing,  but  is  much  more  rare,  and  chiefly  inhabits  the  tfcur0t 
South  American  feas. 

Blue  park. — Sides  of  the  tail  fmootli,  a  cavity  on  glaucuu 
the  back  of  the  tail.  Of  a  more  (lender  and  elegant 
(hape  than  the  other  fpeeies,  meafures  from  ten  to  four¬ 
teen  feet,  is  of  a  blue- green  above  and  white  be¬ 
neath.  It  is  very  bold  and  voracious  3  inhabits  the 
European  feas,  and  frequents  feveral  of  the  Britilh 
coafts,  efpecially  thofe  of  Cornwall  during  the  pilehard 
feafon,  ^  , . 

Porbeagle  Jjark . — A  longitudinal  fold  on  each  MecorriU™* 
of  the  tail.  Length  from  three  to  eight  feet  3  drape cus* 
round,  except  near  the  tail,  where  it  is  dt prefled  3  co-. 
lour  deep  on  the  back,  and  white  or  fil very  beneath. 

Inhabits  the  fea  about  Cornwall.  The  monen/is ,  or 
Beau  man's  park  of  Pennant,  is  now  regarded  only  as 
a  variety  of  cornubicus. 

Baping  park. — With  conieal  teeth,  not  ferrated.  maximum 
Body  (lender,  and  from  three  to  twelve  yards  in.length, 
of  a  deep  lead  colour  above,  and  white  below.  The 
upper  jaw  is  blunt  at  the  end,  and  much  longer  than 
the  lower.  The  mouth  is.  furnifhed  with  a  great  mul¬ 
titude  of  fmall  teeth,  of  which  thofe  in  front  are  much 
bent,  and  the  remote  ones  conical  and  (harp  pointed. 

It  has  two  dorfal,  two  pe&oral,  two  ventral  fins,  and 
one  fmall  anal  fin.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  northern 
feas,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  propenfity  to  lie  on 
the  furface  of  the  water,  as  if  to  balk  in  the  fun,  gener¬ 
ally  on  its  belly,  and  femetimes  on  its  back.  It  feeds 
on  fea-plants  and  medufae,  and  betrays  none  of  that  fe¬ 
rocity  of  difpofition  which  characterizes  moft  of  the 
fhark  tribe  3  on  the  contrary,  it  feems  fo  little  afraid 
of  mankind,  as  often  to  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  patted  and 
ftroked.  Thefe  animals  frequent  our  feas  during  the 
warm  fummer  months,  and  appear  in  (hoals  on  the 
Wei (li  and  Sccttifti  coafts,  after  intervals  of  a  certain 
number  of  years.  They  are  obferved  in  the  frith  of 
Clyde  and  among  the  Hebrides  in  fmall  troops  of  feven 
or'  eight,  or  more  commonly  in  pairs,  about  midfum- 
mer,  and  difappear  about  the  latter  end  of  July.  They 
fwim  very  deliberately,  and  generally  with  their  upper 
fins  above  w^ater.  Sometimes  they  may  be  feen  fporting 
among  the  waves,  and  fpringing  feveral  feet  above  the 
furface.  They  are  purfued  and  taken  by  the  fifhermen 
for  the  fake  of  the  oil  contained  in  the  liver  3  that  vif- 
cus  fometimes  weighing  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  yield¬ 
ing  eight  barrels  of  oil,  and  two  of  ufelefs  fediment. 

When  purfued,  they  do  not>  quicken  their  motion  till 
the  boat  is  almoft  in  contaCl  with  them,  when  the  har- 
pooner  ftrikes  his  weapon  into  the  body,  as  near  the 
gills  as  he  can.  Sometimes  they  remain  in  the  fame 
plaee  till  the  united  ftrength  of  two  men  is  exerted  to 
force  the  inftrument  deeper.  Then  they  plunge  head¬ 
long  to  the  bottom,’ and  frequently  coil  the  rope  round 
their  bodies,  and  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  harpoon 
by  rolling  on  the  ground.  Difeovering  that  thefe  ef¬ 
forts  are  vain,  they  fwim  with  fuch  ftrength  and  rapi¬ 
dity,  that  one  inftance  has  occurred  of  a  balking  fhark 
towing  to  fome  diftance  a  veffel  of  70  tons  burthen, 
again  ft  a  freih  gale.  They  fometimes  run  off  with  200 
fathoms  of  line,  and  two  harpoons  in  them,  and  will 
employ  the  men  from  1 2  to  24  hours  before  they  are 
fubdued.  A  large  fifh  has  afforded  the  captors  a  pro-* 
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fit  ot  20  pounds.  A  male  of  this  fpecies  (fays  Dr 
Shaw)  was  taken  in  the  year  1801,  at  Abbotfbury  In 
Dor  ft1  tfli  ire,  entangled  in  a  fifhing  feine,  and  after  a 
violent  refinance,  was  dragged  afhore.  It  is  faid  to 
have  received  ij  mufket-balls  before  it  expired;  its 
length  was  28  feet,  and  its  circumference,  in  the  thick- 
eft  part  about  20  feet  ;  its  tail,  from  point  to  point, 
near  eight  feet ;  the  teeth,  according  to  its  proprietor, 
who  took  the  pains  to  count  them,  amounted  to  the 
number  of  four  thoufand.”  The  fkin  makes  excellent 
fhagreen. 

White  Jharh, — Triangular  ferrated  teeth.  This  fpe¬ 
cies,  fo  remarkable  for  its  powers  of  deftruflion,  is  a 
native  of  moft  feas,  but  occurs  more  frequently  in  the 
warm  than  the  cold  latitudes.  It  arrives  at  the  length 
of  more  than  30  feet,  and  is  rather  thicker  and  broader 
than  moft  of  its  congeners.  The  mouth  is  very  wide, 

•  and  furniftied  on  the  margin  of  each  jaw  with  from 
three  to  fix  rows  of  ftrong,  flat,  triangular,  fharp-point- 
ed,  and  finely  ferrated  teeth,  which  can  be  raifed  or 
depreffed  at  pleafure.  The  general  colour  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  a  pale  afh,  darker  or  browner  on  the  upper 
parts.  So  great  is  the  ftrength  of  the  tail,  that  a  young 
fhark  of  fix  feet  in  length,  is  able  by  a  ftroke  of  this 
part  to  break  a  man’s  leg ;  hence  it  is  ufual  for  failors 
to  cut  off  the  tail  the  inftant  they  drag  a  fhark  on 
board.  Gillius  quotes  a  fpecimen  which  weighed  four 
thoufand  pounds,  and  another  in  whofe  belly  was  found 
an  entire  human  body;  and  Muller  afferts,  that  in  one 
taken  at  the  ifle  of  St  Margaret,  there  was  found  a 
horfe  which  had  probably  been  thrown  overboard  from 
fome  fhip.  The  fize  of  the  foffil  teeth  of  this  fpecies, 
fo  often  found  in  the  ifle  of  IVIalta,  &.c.  affords  a  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  the  ^enormous  fpecimens  which  have 
once  exiiled.  Sharks  are  the  dread  of  failors  in  all  hot 
climates,  where  they  conftantly  attend  the  (hips,  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  what  may  drop  overboard  ;  and  a  man 
who  has  that  misfortune  is  almoft  inftantly  devoured. 

In  the  pearl-fifheries  of  South  America,  every  negro, 
to  defend  himfelf  againft  thefe  animals,  carries  with  him 
into  the  water  a  fharp  knife,  which,  if  the  fiih  offers 
to  affault  him,  he  endeavours  to  ftrike  into  its  belly, 
on  which  it  generally  fwims  off.  The  officers  who  are 
in  the  veffels  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  thefe  voracious 
creatures,  and  on  difeovering  them,  ffiake  the  ropes 
faftened  to  the  negroes,  to  put  them  on  their  guard. 
Many,  when  the  divers  have  been  in  danger,  have 
thrown  themfelves  into  the  water,  with  knives  in  their 
hands,  and  haftened  to  their  defence  .*  but  too  often 
all  their  dexterity  and  precaution  have  been  of  no 
avail. 

priftis,  Sawjnouted  Jharh ,  or  faw  jifh. — With  a  long  fiat 

fnout,  fet  with  teeth  on  both  fides  through  its  whole 
length.  Inhabits  the  fouthern  and  northern  oceans, 
grows  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  is  readily  diftin- 
guifhed  by  its  produced  and  favr-like  fnout,  which  is 
often  preserved  in  mufeums. 

acanthias .  Picked Jharh ,  or  picked  dog  JiJh. — Dorfal  fin  fpinous  ; 

body  fomewhat  round.  Length  from  three  to  four  feet ; 
colour  browniih  afh  above  and  white  beneath;  rough, 
with  minute  prickles,  hooked  backwards.  Common  in 
the  European  feas,  efpecially  about  the  coafts  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  Norway.  When  fplit  and  dried,  it  is  eaten 
by  the  common  people. 

Jhualiaa *  4ngel-jhark ,  or  angel  JiJh, — Pe&oral  fins  very  large 
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and  emarginated  before.  A  deformed  fpecies,  with  Cartilagi- 
large  head  and  pefloral  fins,  and  depreffed  body,  attain- nouS  Fiftits, 
ing  to  fix  or  eight  feet  in  length.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
European  feas,  and  is  extremely  voracious,  fierce,  and 
dangerous.  It  produces  twelve  or  thirteen  young  at  a 
birth. 

The  other  known  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  vulpes , 

Jlellaris ,  mujlelus,fpinax ,  centrina ,  philippinus ,  cinereus , 
fpinofus ,  ifabella ,  cirrJiatus,  harbatus ,  africanus ,  oceU 
(a tux,  grifeus ,  americanus,fquamojus ,  denticulatus , punc- 
tulatus ,  %ebra ,  gronovianus ,  tentaculatusy  and  Jemifagit - 
talus . 

Gen.  iq.  SpATULARIA.  Spatularia* 

Spiracles  fingle  on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  concealed  by 
a  large  gill-cover-,  fnout  produced,  and  ftiaped  like  a 
fpatula  ;  mouth  beneath  the  head,  large,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  fharp  ferrated  teeth. 

Reticulated fpatularia . — Inhabit  and  appearance  this  reticulata, 
remarkable  fpecies  is  allied  to  the  fharks,  but  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  its  thin  fnout,  of  the  form  of  a  fpatula, 
and  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  whole  remainder  of 
the  animal.  Its  hiftory  and  manners  are  very  imper- 
feClly  known. 

Gen.  15.  Raia.  Raia. 

Spiracles  on  the  under  part  of  the  neck,  ten  on  each 
fide,  oblique  ;  mouth  under  the  head,  fmall,  acumi¬ 
nated,  as  if  continuous  with  the  breaft,  tranfverfe 
and  dentated  ;  body  thin,  depreffed,  and  of  a  rhom¬ 
boid  figure. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  entirely  confined  to  the 
fea,  and,  being  deftitute  of  an  air  bladder,  live  chiefly 
at  the  bottom,  generally  in  deep  water,  covering  them¬ 
felves  in  winter  in  fand  or  mud.  They  live  on  fhell- 
filh,  or  other  animal  fubftances  that  fall  in  their  way. 

Some  of  them  become  of  a  fize  fo  large  as  to  weigh  tw 9 
hundred  pounds  and  upwards.  They  feldom  produce 
more  than  one  young  at  a  time,  which,  as  in  the  fharks, 
is  inclofed  in  a  four-cornered  capful e,  ending  in  {lender 
points,  but  not,  as  in  the  former,  produced  into  long 
filaments.  The  liver  is  large,  and  often  produces  a 
great  quantity  of  oil.  They  are  moftly  edible. 

Torpedo ,  torpedo  ray ,  cramp  ray ,  cramp  JiJh ,  &c. —  torpedo* 
Wholly  fmooth.  The  body  of  this  fpecies  is  of  a  fome¬ 
what  circular  form,  (lightly  convex  above,  marked 
along  each  fide  of  the  fpire  by  feveral  fmall  pores  ;  about 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in  length,  and  for  the  moft 
part  of  a  pale  reddifh  brown  on  the  upper  furface* 
fometimes  marked  by  five  large  circular  and  dufky 
fpots,  and  whitifh  or  fiefh-coloured  beneath.  It  inha¬ 
bits  moft  feas,  but  feems  to  thrive  beft  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  ufually  lying  in  water  of  about  forty  fathoms 
depth,  in  company  with  fome  of  its  congeners.  It 
preys  on  fmaller  fifh,  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  ftupefy  by 
its  ele&ric  or  galvanic  faculty.  This  property,  which 
has  been  fo  much  exaggerated  both  by  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  vrriters,  is  neverthelefs,  Efficiently  remarkable. 

From  fome  experiments  which  were  made  by  Mr  Wallh 
on  a  very  flout  and  healthy  fifh,  it  appears  that  no  {park 
could  be  difeovered  to  proceed  from  it,  and  that  pith- 
balls  were  never  found  to  be  affe&ed  by  it.  When  in- 
fulated,  it  gave  a  fhock  to  perfons  who  were  likewise 

infulated^ 
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Cartilagi-  infulated,  and  even  to  feveral  who  took  hold  of  each 
nous  Fifties.  other?s  hands  j  this  it  did  forty  or  fifty  times  fucceflive- 
Yy,  and  with  very  little  diminution  of  force.  If  touch¬ 
ed  only  with  one  finger,  the  (hock  was  fo  great  as  to 
be  felt  with  both  hands.  Yet  the  animal  was  not  able 
to  tranfmit  the  (hock  acrofs  the  minuted  traft  of  air, 
nor  from  one  link  of  a  fmall  chain  freely  iufpended  to 
another,  nor  through  an  nlmod  invifible  reparation 
made  by  a  penknife"  in  a  dip  of  tin-foil  palled  on  feal- 
ing-wax. 

balis.  Skate. — Back  finooth  in  the  middle,  with  one  row  of 

fpines.  Common  in  the  European  feas.  The  general 
colour  on  the  upper  parts  is  a  pale  alh-brown,  varied 
with  feveral  dufky  undulations,  and  of  the  under  parts 
white,  marked  with  numerous  didant  black  fpines.  In 
the  male,  the  pe&oral  fins  are  bent  towards  their  tips 
or  edges  with  numerous  fmall  fpines.  In  O&ober,  the 
fkate  is  ufually  poor  and  thin,  but  begins  to  improve 
in  November,  and  is  reckoned  to  be  in  the  highed  per¬ 
fection  in  May.  Willoughby  makes  mention  of  a  fingle 
ikate  of  two  hundred  pounds  weight,  which  was  fold  in 
the  filh  market  at  Cambridge  to  the  cook  of  St  John’s 
College  in  that  univerfity,  and  was  found  fufticient 
to  dine  the  whole  fociety,  confiding  of  more  than  120 
perfons. 

Qxyrin -  Skarp-nofed  ray. — Ten  aculeated  tubercles  along  the 

cjmu  middle  of  the  back.  In  fhape,  refembles  the  preced¬ 
ing,  but  has  a  longer  and  (harper  fnout  in  the  form  of 
a  [pontoon.  Native  of  the  Mediterranean  and  northern 
feas. 

n&raletus .  Mirror  ray. — Back  and  belly  fmooth  ;  fpines  at  the 

region  of  the  eyes,  and  a  triple  row  of  them  at  the  tail. 
Each  of  the  pe&oral  fins  is  marked  about  the  middle, 
or  near  the  body,  with  a  large  circular,  eye-fhaped  fpot, 
confiding  of  a  purplilh  or  dufky  circle,  with  a  whitifti 
or  yellowifh  centre.  Inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 
t'ubus.  Rough  ray. — One  row  of  prickles  on  the  back,  and 
three  on  the  tail.  Greatly  allied  to  the  thorn-back  *, 
and  rough,  with  many  fpines.  Inhabits  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  other  feas. 

pajlinaca .  Sting  ray . — Body  fmooth  ;  long  ferrated  fpine  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  tail  ;  no  dorfal  fin.  Shape  fome- 
what  rhomboidal  ;  fnout  pointed  ;  colour  of  the  body 
yellowifh  olive  above,  and  whitidi  beneath.  With  its 
long  flattened  fpine,  which  is  finely  ferrated  in  a  reverfe 
direction  on  both  fides,  it  is  capable  of  inflicling  very 
fevere  wounds.  As  it  is  annually  cad,  the  new  fpine 
fometimes  arrives  at  a  confiderable  fize  before  the  old 
one  drops  off,  in  which  date  the  animal  has  been  occa- 
fionally  defcribed  as  a  diftinCl  fpecies.  Though  form¬ 
erly  fuppofed  to  contain  a  very  a&ive  poifon,  this  wea¬ 
pon  is  found  to  be  wholly  deditute  of  any  venomous 
quality.  Inhabits  the  European,  Red,  and  Indian  feas, 
and  is  ranked  among  the  ediblfe  rays. 

Thorn-back. — Prickly  ;  teeth  tuberculated  ;  a  tranf- 
davata .  verfe  cartilage  on  the  abdomen.  Refembles  the  com¬ 
mon  fkate,  but  is  fomewhat  broader  in  proportion,  and 
is  eafily  diftinguiftied  from  it  by  the  very  drong  curved 
fpines  with  which  its  upper  furfaee  is  covered.  It  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  and  other  feas,  and 
edeemed  as  a  food.  The  thorn-back  begins  to  be  in 
feafon  in  November,  and  continues  fo  later  than  the 
fkate  ;  but  the  young  of  both  are  good  at  all  times  of 
the  year. 

To  complete  the  fpecific  catalogue  of  this  genus,  we 
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have  to  add  fullonica,  eglanteria,  ecus,  nigra,  piBa,  un -  Carttlagu 
dulata ,  alba,  marginata,  chagrinea,  aquila,  guttata,  faf-  nous  1  >es; 
data,  lymna,  cuculus,fephen,  tuberculata poedlina,  dia- 
bo/us,  manatia,  giorna,  fabron:ana ,  banbjiana,fimbriata, 
maculata,  bicolor,  JinetiJis,  rhinobatot ,  thouiniana,.  dj:d- 
denfls,  and  cuvieri, 

Gen.  1 6.  PETROMYZON.  Petroaio- 

xon. 

Head  more  flender  than  the  body  *,  mouth  larger  above 
than  below  j  teeth  orange-coloured,  hollow  within, 
furrounded  with  a  defhy  rim,  curved  above,,  broad' 
below’*,  feven  fpiracles  at  the  fides  of  the  neck  ^  a 
fidulous  opening  at  the  back  part  of  the  head  \  no 
peCtoral  or  ventral  fins. 

Lamprey ,  great  lamprey ,  or  fea  lamprey. — Mouth  marinus*. 
within  covered  with  papillae  ;  the  hinder  dorfal  fin  fe- 
parate  from  the  tail,  in  general  appearance,  approaches 
nearly  to  the  eel  tribe,  efpecially  to  the  muroenae.- 
Though  it  fometimes  exceeds  three  feet  in  length,  the 
Britidi  fpecimens  are  ufually  of  inferior  fize.  Its  gene¬ 
ral  colour  is  a  dull  browniih  olive,  clouded  with  yel- 
lowifli  white  variegations  *,  the  fins  are  tinged  with  dull’ 
orange,  and  the  tail  with  blue.  On  the  top  of  the  head 
is  a  fmall  orifice  for  the  difeharge  of  the  fuperfluous 
water  taken  in  at  the  mouth  and  gills.  Among  the  car¬ 
tilaginous  fifties,  none  is  fo  deftitute  of  all  appearance 
of  real  bone  as  the  lamprey,  in  which,  the  fpine  itfelfi 
is  no  other  than  a  mere  foft  cartilage,  without  any  pro- 
ceffes  or  protuberances.  The  heart,  inftead  of  being 
inclofed  in  a  foft  pericardium,  as  in  other  animals,  is 
guarded  by  a  ftrong  cartilaginous  one  5  and  the  liver  is 
of  a  fine  grafs-green  colour.  It  inhabits  the  ocean,  and 
afeends  rivers  chiefly  during  the  latter  end  of  winter 
and  the  early  months  of  fpring.  It  is  viviparous  ;  and 
the  young  are  of  flow  growth.  Though  capable  of 
fwimming  with  rapidity,  it  is  more  commonly  feen  at¬ 
tached  by  the  mouth  to  fome  large  [lone  or  other  fub- 
ftance,  and  that  with  fuch  power  of  adhefion,  that  a 
weight  of  more  than  twelve  pounds  may  be  raifed  with¬ 
out  forcing  the  fifti  to  forego  its  hold.  It  is  fuppofed: 
to  live  principally  on  worms  and  young  fifti.  Like  the 
eel,  it  is  remarkably  tenacious  of  life,  the  feveral  parts, 
when  cut  in  pieces,  continuing  to  move,  and  the  head 
ftrongly  attaching  itfelf  for  feveral  hours  to  a  Hone, 
though  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  body  be  cut  away 
from  it.  “  As  an  article  of  food,  (obferves  Dr  Shaw), 
the  lamprey  has  for  many  ages  maintained  its  credit  as* 
on  exquifite  dainty  *,  and  has  uniformly  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  moft  fplendid  of  our  ancient  entertainments. 

The  death  of  King  Henry  I.  it  is  well  known,  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  too  luxurious  indulgence  in  this  his  fa¬ 
vourite  difti.  It  ilill  continues  to  be  in  high  eileem  -y 
and  wre  are  told  by  Mr  Pennant,  that  the  city  of  Glo- 
cefter  continues  to  fend  yearly,  at  Chriftmas,  a  prefent* 
of  a  rich  lamprey  pye  to  the  king.  It  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  lampreys  at  that  feafon  are  fo  rare,  that  a 
guinea  is  demanded  for  the  price  of  a  fingle  fifti.  They 
are  moft  in  feafon  during  March,  April,  and  May,  and 
are  obferved  to  be  much  more  firm  when  frefti  arrived 
from  fea  than  when  they  have  been  a  confiderable  time 
in  frefti  water.  They  are  found  in  feveral  of \  the  Bri- 
tifti  rivers,  but  that  which  is  moft  celebrated  for  them 
is  the  Severn.” 

LeJJer  lamprey ,  or  lampern . — The  hinder  dorfal  fin \ fluvial  His* 

angulated. 
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Cartilagi-  angulated.  From  io  to  1 5  inches  long  )  the  back 
nous  Fifl>es.  j^rowri  or  dufky,  fometimes  clouded,  or  mixed  with 
"  blue  *,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  marked  by  numerous 
annular  lines,  and  the  whole  under  Tides  filvery.  In¬ 
habits  the  fea,  and  afcends,  in  fpring,  moil  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  rivers,  in  which  it  is  found  much  more  frequent¬ 
ly  and  plentifully  than  the  great  lamprey.  It  is  often 
potted  with  the  latter,  and  by  fome  preferred  to  it,  on 
account  of  its  milder  tafte.  The  Dutch  purchafe  vaft 
quantities  of  this  fpecies  as  bait  for  their  cod  and  tur¬ 
bot  fifheries.  In  the  river  Baufter,  in  Courland,  great 
quantities  are  taken  from  beneath  the  ice,  with  nets  ; 
they  are  much  larger  than  thofe  found  elfewhere,  and 
are  packed  in  fnow,  and  fent  to  any  diftance  \  and, 
when  put  into  cold  water,  recover  themfelves.  This 
fpecies  is  fo  tenacious  of  life,  that  it  will  live  many  days 
out  of  the  water. 

branchia -  Minute  lamprey  or  pride. — The  hinder  dorfal  fin  li- 
/is»  near  \  the  lips  behind  lobated.  Has  a  worm-like  ap¬ 

pearance  ;  meafures  from  four  to  feven  inches  in  length  \ 
is  not  obfcrved  to  adhere  to  other  bodies*,  inhabits  the 
European  rivers,  and  is  more  frequent  in  the  Ifis  than 
elfewhere,  in  England. 

The  remaining  fpecies  are  planeri ,  ruber,  fanguifugay 
argenteus ,  plutnbeus ,  and  bicolor. 


Gaftro- 

branchus. 


Gen.  7.  GastRobranchus. 

Body  eel-fhaped  mouth  beneath,  with  numerous 
pe&inate  teeth  }  two  fpiracles  beneath  the  abdo¬ 
men. 


coccus.  Blind gajlrobranchus .  Myxine glutinofa ,  Lin.- — Livid, 

paler  beneath  ;  with  eight  beards  at  the  mouth.  Re¬ 
moved  to  the  clafs  of  fifhes,  in  confequence  of  Dr  Bloch’s 
accurate  examination  of  its  external  and  internal  ftruc- 
ture.  In  general  appearance,  in  the  fituation  of  the 
mouth,  and  in  the  orange  colour  of  the  teeth,  it  ap¬ 
proaches  very  near  to  the  lamprey.  But  it  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  total  want  of  eyes,  no  veflige  of  any  fuch 
organ  being  difcoverable  by  the  mo  ft  attentive  exami¬ 
nation.  The  body  is  deftitute  of  feales,  lateral  line, 
and  fins,  except  that  (hallow  one  which  forms  the  tail. 
Beneath  the  body,  from  head  to  tail,  runs  a  double  row 
of  equidiftant  pores.  The  fpiracles,  which  are  a  pair 
of  oval  apertures,  are  fituated  beneath  the  body,  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  head.  This  fingular  fpecies  is  faid  to 
enter  into  the  bodies  of  fuch  fifhes  as  it  happens  to/  find 
on  the  fifherman’s  hooks,  and  which  confequently  have 
not  the  power  of  cfcaping  its  attack,  and  by  gnawing 
its  way  through  the  fkin,  to  devour  all  the  internal 
parts,  leaving  only  the  bones  and  the  fkin  remaining. 
Such  is  its  uncommon  glutinous  nature,  that,  if  put  in¬ 
to  a  large  veffel  of  fea  water,  it  foon  renders  the  whole 
fo  vifeid,  as  eafily  to  be  drawn  out  into  the  form  of 
threads.  It  inhabits  the  northern  Teas,  and  feems  alfo 
to  occur  in  thofe  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere. 
dombeyi.  Dombeyan  gajlrobranchus . — Head  tumid.  Much 
larger  than  the  European  fpecies ;  the  head  rounded, 
and  larger  than  the  body  \  four  beards  on  the  upper 
lip,  the  number  of  thofe  on  the  lower  uncertain,  the 
fpecimen  being  deferibed  in  a  dried  Rate.  Eyes  and 
noftrils  imperceptible.  Native  of  the  South  Ame¬ 
rican  feas.  Obferved  by  M.  Dombey,  and  deferibed 
by  La  Cepede  from  the  dried  fkin  in  the  Paris  mu- 
feu  111. 
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Before  we  conclude  this  article,  it  fnay  be  proper  to  Naturali- 
direft  the  reader’s  attention  to  M.  Nouel’s  paper  rela- &c* 
tive  to  two  methods  of  multiplying  fifhes.  The  firfl  con-  .° 
fills  in  conveying  from  the  lakes  to  the  rivers,  and  from 
the  rivers  to  the  lakes,  fifh  found  only  in  one  of  them  \ 
the  fecond,  in  introducing  into  frefh  water,  as  it  were 
infenfibly,  and  by  means  of  artificial  ponds,  fifh  produ¬ 
ced  in  fait  water,  giving  the  preference  to  thofe  fpe¬ 
cies,  which,  by  their  habits  and  manner  of  living, 
might  be  moft;  adapted  to  this  kind  of  naturalization. 

The  firft  of  thefe  methods  has  been  fuccefsfully  prac- 
tifed  in  Germany,  with  regard  to  the  (had,  in  ponds 
and  clear  ftagnant  waters,  with  a  bottom  of  fand  or 
gravel.  Perch  and  trout  have,  in  like  manner,  been 
conveyed  into  lakes  and  rivers  in  Scotland,  and  have 
thriven  remarkably  well.  The  carp,  which  afife&s  a 
warm  temperature,  has  been  fuccefhvely  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  rivers  and  ponds  of  Pruflia,  Denmark,  and  Eng¬ 
land.  M.  Poivre  firft  brought  the  gourami  of  Ben¬ 
gal  into  the  ifle  of  France,  where  it  has  greatly  mul¬ 
tiplied. 

“  Our  rivers  (fays  this  judicious  writer),  do  not 
contain  more  than  about  twenty  indigenous  fpecies,  and 
fome  migratory  fifhes,  which  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year  afeend  to  a  certain  diftance  from  their  mouths,  or, 
like  the  falmon,  fwim  towards  their  fources  as  far  as 
they  can.  The  fmall  rivers  poffefs  ftill  fewer  fpecies  j 
the  greateft  part  even  are  confined  to  the  tench,  the 
trout,  eels,  and  fome  fmaller  fifh  of  little  value.  How 
advantageous  would  it  be  to  introduce  into  thefe  rivers 
a  multitude  of  foreign  fifli,  which,  in  thefe  waters  could 
find  aliment  more  agreeable  to  their  tafte,  and  which 
would  enjoy  a  temperature  as  analogous  to  their  wants, 
as  favourable  to  their  reproduction  ! 

<£  The  Seine,  which  I  fliall  take  as  an  example, 
nouriflies  many  fpecies  of fahno  and  cyprinus  ;  but  how 
many  other  fifli  of  the  fame  kind  might  be  propagated 
in  it !  If  the  Seine  poffefs  the  falmon,  it  wants  the 
thjmallus ,  the  umber  of  Auvergne,  the  lavaretus ,  the 
mnreena  of  Germany,  the  grilfe  of  Scotland,  the  pala 
of  Swifferland,  the  ferra  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  &c. 

Why  fnould  not  the  carp  of  the  lago  di  Guarda,  and 
th e  fchwartz-ritter  of  the  lakes  of  Berchftoldgaden, 
an  excellent  kind  of  falmon,  highly  praifed  by  Baron 
de  Moll,  a  naturalift  of  Salzbourg,  fucceed  in  France, 
if  that  bottom,  to  which  they  are  moft  attached,  were 
procured  for  them,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cevennes  or  the 
Voges  ?  Why  might  they  not  be  afterwards  gradually 
introduced  into  our  fmall  rivers  ?  Can  it  be  believed, 
that  the  numerous  tribe  of  the  trout  kind,  which  fwarm 
in  the  rivers  of  Scotland,  would  refufe  to  fupply  our  co¬ 
lonies  with  their  fpecies  ?  No.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  would  bring  thither  that  fecundity,  abun¬ 
dance,  and  riches,  which  render  them  fo  valuable  to 
their  native  ftreams.  The  cafe  would  be  the  fame  with 
the  boudelles  and  Jiiiglings  prefented  to  us  by  the  lakes 
of  Swififerland,  and  with  the  gudgeon,  the  cyprinus 
ballarus ,  and  the  falmo  utnbla ,  bred  in  the  rivers  of 
Lower  Germany.  Let  us  open,  then,  with  thefe  coun¬ 
tries  a  philofophical  and  liberal  exchange  of  the  beft 
fifli  of  France  for  thofe  of  which  we  wifh  to  be  pof- 
felfed.” 

Nature  herfelf  feems  to  point  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
fecond  method.  In  many  inftances,  falmon  and  ftur- 
geon  have  habituated  themfelves  to  a  frefh- water  refi- 

dence. 
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Natural!-  dencc.  Pallas  difcovcred  the  Tea-dog  in  the  lake  Bai- 
nation,  &c.  kai.  and  Liancourt  found  the  herring  in  feveral  of  the 
of  Fimes.  rivers  of- North  America.  It  likewife  deferves  to  be 
*  v  remarked  that  the  large  plaife,  transported  from  the 
North  Tea  to  the  ponds  of  Eaft  Friefland,  have  increaf- 
ed  by  myriads,  and  imparted  great  value  to  water  which 
was  formerly  unproductive. 

“  In  the  year  I  799,  (continues  M.  Nouel),  I  had 
the  honour  of  reading,  in  one  of  the  fittings  of  the 
National  Inftitute,  a  memoir  on  the  means  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  naturalizing  the  herring,  a  falt-water  fifti,  in 
the  waters  of  the  Seine,  near  its  mouth,  &c.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  the  proceffes  for  accompli iking  this  end,  which 
I  there  pointed  out,  are  not  fufceptible  of  analyfis,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  introduced  into  this  effay  3  it  will 
be  fufficient  for  me  to  fay,  that  the  report  of  La  Cepcde, 
Cuvier,  and  Teffier,  was  entirely  in  their  favour.  At 
prefent,  I  am  dill  more  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
means  which  I  then  propofed  *,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  if  artificial  ponds  were  formed  on  the  edges  of 
rivers,  the  experiment  would  be  attended  with  complete 
fuccefs.  ‘  Every  man,  (fays  Dr  Franklin),  who  catches 
a’fiffi,  draws  from  the  water  a  piece  of  money.’  Let 
not  the  maxims  and  example  of  this  philosopher  be  loft 
to  pofterity  3  let  them  rather  produce  fruit,  like  (Long 
and  vigorous  feed  fown  in  a  fertile  foil.  Having  ob- 
ferved  ’in  New  England,  that  the  herrings  afeended 
from  the  fea  into  one  river  of  that  country,  while  a 
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{ingle  individual  was  never  feen  in  another  river,  fepa-  Nature- 
rated  from  the  former  by  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  andz^^° 

which  communicated  alio  with  the  fea,  this  philofopher - ^ — j 

took  the  leaves  of  fome  plants  on  which  the  herrings 
had  depofited  their  ova,  already  fecundated,  and  con¬ 
veyed  them  to  the  river  which  was  deprived  of  the  an¬ 
nual  vifit  of  thefe  fiffi.  The  fuccefs  of  this  experiment 
furpafled  his  expectations  )  the  ova  were  completely 
productive  3  and  the  following  year  the  river  was  peo¬ 
pled  with  a  numerous  (hoal  of  herrings,  which,  fince 
that  time,  have  continued  to  frequent  it. 

“  This  fiffi  is  not  the  only  one  which  I  wiffi  to  fee 
naturalized  in  freffi  water  )  to  the  herring  I  would  add 
feveral  fpecies  of  pleuroneBes—— alfo  the  mullet,  goby, 
whiting,  gar-filh,  and  perhaps,  one  or  two  fpecies  of 
the  gurnard.  I  would  pay  the  greateft  attention  poffi- 
ble  to  the  nature  of  the  water  proper  for. each  fpecies. 

This  happy  choice  is  the  principal  condition,  and  that 
which  could  enfure  fuccefs j  but  I  would  feleCl  in  par¬ 
ticular  for  this  colonization,  the  fifn  found  in  lakes, 
which,  though  little  known,  are  more  numerous  than 
is  commonly  fuppofed,  and  ought  to  be.fo.” 

By  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  which  is  fufceptible. of 
more  ample  developement,  fociety  would  gain  an  in- 
creafed  quantity  of  provifion,  and  the  naturalift  would 
multiply  his  opportunities  of  obfervation. 

For  the  modes  of  preferving  fifh  in  cabinets,  fee 
Preserving  Fijh ,  means  of. 
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Plate  CCLXXIX. 

Explanation  of  Terms. — a,  (fig.  2.)  pecloral  fins*,  b, 
ventral  fins  ;  c,  c,  anal  fins  3  d,  caudal  fin,  or  tail  3 
e,  e,  e9  dorfal  fins  3  f  bony  plates  that  cover  the  gills  3 
g ,  branchioftegous  rays  and  their  membranes)  /;,  lateral 
or  fide  line. 

Fig.  1 .  Anguilla  Conger.  Conger  Eel. — Example  of 
apodal  fifties,  in  which  the  ventral  fins  are  wanting. 
The  launce  or  fand-eel,  the  wolf-fiffi,  and  fword-fiffi, 
belong  to  this  order. 

Fig.  2.  The  Haddock,  an  example  of  jugular  fiffies, 
in  which  the  ventral  fins  b ,  are  placed  before  the  pec¬ 
toral  fins  a.  To  this  order  belong  the  dragonet/  the 
cod-fiffi,  the  blenny,  &c. 

Fig.  3.  The  Father-laffier,  an  example  of  thoracic 
fiffies,  in  which  the  ventral  fins  a,  are  placed  beneath 
the  pefloral  b  3  as  in  the  bull’s-head,  the  dory,  the 
mackrel,  the  perch,  &c. 

Fig.  4.  The  Minow,  an  example  of  abdominal  fiffies, 
having  the  ventral  fins  a ,  placed  behind  the  pefloral 
fins  b .  To  this  order  belong  the  falmon,  the  herring, 
the  carp,  See. 

Fig.  5.  The  Dog-fiffi,  an  example  of  cartilaginous 
fiffies,  in  which  the  mufcles  are  fupported  by  cartilages 
inftead  of  bones,  and  which  breathe  by  means  of  aper¬ 
tures  placed  near  the  neck  inftead  of  gills),  a  the  lateral 
apertures. 

Fig.  6.  Gymnotus  EleBricus ,  Eleflrical  Gymnotus, 
€>r  Cramp-fiffi. 

Fig.  7.  Trichiurus  Lepturus ,  Silvery  Trichiurus. 


Fig.  8.  Anarcliichas  Lupus,  Sea-wclf. 

Fig.  9.  Odontognathus  Aculeatus. 

Fig.  10.  Ahnnwdytes  Tobianus ,  Sand-eel, 

Fig.  IX.  Ophidium  Barbatum ,  Bearded  Ophidium* 

Plate  CCLXXX. 

Fig.  12.  Sternoptyx  Diaphana ,  Transparent  Sternop- 
tyx. 

Fig.  13.  Leptocephalus  Morrijii ,  Morris  Launce. 

Fig.  14.  Stylephorus  Chordatus ,  Chordated  Stylepho- 
rus. 

Fig.  15.  Callionymus  Dracunculus ,  Sordid  Dragonet,. 
Fig.  16.  UranofcopuS'Scaber ,  Bearded  Star-gazer. 
Fig.  17.  Trachinus  Draco ,  Dragon  Weever. 

Fig.  18.  Gadus  Molva,  Ling. 

Fig.  19.  Blennius  Pholis9  Smooth  Blenny. 

Fig.  20.  Kurtus  Indicus ,  Indian  Kurtus. 

Fig.  21.  Echineis  Remora ,  Indian  Remora,  or  Long, 
eft  Sucking-fifti. 

Plate  CCLXXXI. 

Fig.  22.  Conjphcena  Hippurus ,  Dolphin. 

Big.  23.  Macrourus  Rupejlris,  Long-tailed  Imminfet. 
Fig.  24.  Cottus  Scorpius ,  Laffier,  Bull-head,  or  Fa¬ 
ther-laffier. 

Fig.  25.  Scorpevna  Antennata ,  Antennated  Scorpaena, 
Fig.  26.  Z eus  Faber ,  Common  Dory. 

Fig.  27.  PleuroneBes  Rlateffa ,  Plaife. 

Fig.  28.  Chcetodon  Rojlratus ,  Beaked  Chaetodon. 

Fig.  29.  Acanthurus  Unicorrws9  Unicorn  Acanthurus. 

Fig.  30. 
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Fig.  30.  Equcs  AmericanuSy  American  Knight-filh. 
Fig.  31.  Trichopus  Satyrusy  Satyr  Trichopus. 

Plate  C CLXXXII. 

Fig.  32.  Labrus  Cyanopterus ,  Blue-finned  Labrus. 
Fig.  33.  Scicena  Vnimaculata,  Single-fpotted  Scicena. 
Fig.  34.  Perea  Cernua ,  Ruffe,  w  Ruffe  Perch. 

Fig.  35.  Gajlerojleus  Spinachia ,  Fiftcen-fpined  Stic- 
kl  e-back. 

Fig.  36.  Mu/lus  Auriflamma ,  Oriflamme  Surmullet. 
Fig.  37.  Trachichthys  Auflralis, 


Fig.  38.  Cobit  is  Taenia  y  Spiny  loclie. 

Fig.  39.  F/av  Aurco-viridisy  Gold-green  Pike. 
Fig.  40.  Fxoccetus  Vo/itans ,  Oceanic  Flying-fifti. 

Plate  CCLXXXIII. 

Fig.  41.  O/l  radon  Cornutus ,  Horned  Trunk-fifti, 
Fig.  42.  Diodon  Brevis ,  Short  Sun-fifh. 

Fig.  43.  Centrifcus  Scolopcx ,  Snipe  Centrifcus. 
Fig.  44.  Pegajus  Draconis ,  Dragon  Pegafus. 
Fig.  45.  Accipenfer  Hufo ,  Ifinglafs  Sturgeon. 
Fig.  46.  Squalus  Canicula ,  Panther  Shark. 
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Abdominal  fifties,  order  of, 

p.  96 

AcanthonotuSy  charafters  of, 

99 

ib. 

fpecies  of, 

Acanthurus ,  charafters  of, 

91 

fpecies  of, 

ib. 

Aceipenfery  charafters  of, 

106 

fpecies  of, 

ib. 

Age  of  fifties, 

78,  79 

Amiay  charafters  of, 

97 

ib. 

fpecies  of, 

AmmodyteSy  charafters  of, 

81 

fpecies  of, 

82 

Anarchichasy  charafters  of, 

81 

fpecies  of, 

ib. 

AnablepSy  charafters  of, 

97 

fpecies  of, 

ib. 

Anatomy  of  fifties, 

68-73 

Anchovy y  fee  Clupeay 

102 

Ancient  writers  on  fifties, 

66 

Angel-ffhy  fee  Chcetodon y 

91 

Apodal  fifties,  order  of, 

79 

Argentina ,  charafters  of, 

100 

fpecies  of, 

ib. 

Artediy  a  writer  on  fifties, 

66 

Atherinay  charafters  of, 

100 

fpecies  of, 

ib. 

B 

BalifleSy  charafters  of, 

104 

fpecies  of, 

ib. 

Band-fJJxy  fee  Ccepola , 

87 

Belongs  hiftory  of  fiflies, 

66 

B leaky  fee  CyprinuSy 

102 

BlennioideSy 

85 

Blenniusy  charafters  of, 

86 

fpecies  of, 

ib. 

Bodianusy  charafters  of, 

94 

ib. 

fpecies  of, 

Body  of  fifties,  form  of, 

68 

Branchial  opercles, 

69 

membrane, 

ib. 

Bream y  fee  CyprinuSy 

102 

Bullheady  fee  Coitus  9 

c 

89 

CallicnymuSy  charafters  of. 

83 

fpecies  of. 

ib. 

6br/>,  fee  CyprinuSy  p.  102 

remarkably  prolific,  ib. 

Cartilaginous  fifties,  order  of,  103 

Ccepola ,  charafters  of,  87 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Centrifcus ,  charafters  of,  104 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

CentrogaJlery  charafters  of,  95 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Cephalus ,  charafters  of,  104 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Chcetodon ,  cha rafters  of,  91 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Chart- y  fee  Sa/mo ,  97 

red,  ib. 

Chinefe  trumpet-fifh,  fee  Tiflularia ,  99 

Circulation  in  fiflies  flow,  74 

Clupeay  charafters  of,  101 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Coal-fifhy  fee  Gadus ,  84 

Cobitisy  charafters  of,  96 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

£W,  common,  fee  GaduSy  84 

Chuby  fee  CyprinuSy  102 

Cock-paddle ,  fee  CyclopteruSy  105 

Conger  eel,  fpecies  of  murcena,  80 

Coryphcenay  charafters  of,  88 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

hippurus,  or  dolphin,  hiflo- 


ry  of, 
CottuSy  charafters  of, 
fpecies  of, 

Cramp-fifhy  fee  GymnotuSy 
CyclopteruSy  charafters  of, 
fpecies  of, 
CyprinuSy  charafters  of, 
fpecies  of, 


ib. 

?9 

ib. 

80 

ib. 

102 

ib. 
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Diodon y  charafters  of,  104 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Dolphin y  fee  CoryphcenOy  88 

Doryy  fee  Zcusy  89 

Dragon  iveever,  fee  Trachinus ,  84 

Dragonety  fee  CallionytnUSy  83 

Duration  or  age  of  Mies,  78,  79 


E 

Echeneisy  charafters  of,  p.  88 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

remora,  fingular  hiftory-of,  ib. 
Eel,  fnake, 

common,  >  fee  Murcena  y 
conger,  J 
fand,  fee  AmmodyteSy 
ElopSy  charafters  of, 
fpecies  of, 

EqueSy  charafters  of, 
fpecies  of, 

EfoXy  charafters  of, 
fpecies  of, 

ExocoeluSy  charafters  of, 
fpecies  of, 

Eyes  of  fiflies,  anatomy  of, 

F 

Filef  fhy  fee  BalifleSy 

Fins  of  fiflies, 

FifheSy  ancient  writers  on, 
moderns, 

*  hi  ft  cry  of,  by  Bel on, 

Ilondelet, 
Aldrovandus, 
Willoughby. 

Artedi, 

arrangement  of,  by  Klein, 


Linnaeus,  ib. 

La  Cepede  on, 

ib. 

Pennant, 

ib. 

anatomy  of, 

68 

form  of  the  body  of, 

ib. 

head  of, 

ib. 

eyes  of, 

69 

opercles  of, 

ib. 

branchial  membrane  of, 

ib. 

trunk  of, 

ib. 

fins  of, 

7  Q 

71 

Ikeleton  of, 

mufcles  of, 

ib. 

vifeera  of, 

72 

phyfiology  of 

73 

refpiration  of, 

ib. 

effefts  of  air  on, 

ib. 

Tijhesy 

78 

8t 

100 

ib. 

91 

ib. 

99 

ib. 

100 

ib. 

69 


104 

70 

66 

ib. 

ib. 
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ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
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fijbcs,  fenfe  of  feeing  of, 
hearing  of, 
touch  of, 
tafte  of, 
fmelling  of, 
motions  of, 

inftruments  of  motion  of, 
migration  of, 
moftly  voracious, 
oviparous, 
eggs  of,  immenfe, 
great  age  of  fome, 
fyftematic  expofition  of, 
orders  of, 

Fflularia ,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of, 

Flounder,  fee  PleuroneBes, 

Flying’fifh ,  fee  Exocoetus , 


'•  74 
ib. 

75 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
7  6 

77 
ib. 

78 
ib. 

79 
ib. 

99 

ib. 

90 

100 


Gadus ,  characters  of,  84 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Cajlerojleus ,  characters  of,  95 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Gqftrobranchus ,  characters  of,  1 10 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

£z//r,  the  organs  of  refpiration  in 

fifties,  73 

Gilt-lead,  fee  Spar  us,  92 

greatly  prized  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  ib. 

Gobiotnorus,  characters  of,  80 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Gobius,  characters  of,  88 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Goldffh ,  or  gold-carp,  fee  Cypi'inus,  102 
Gomphsfus ,  characters  of,  93 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Grayling ,  fee  Safmo,  98 

Gudgeon ,  fea,  or  goby,  fee  Gobius,  88 
Gurnard,  fee  Trig/a,  96 

Gymnetrus ,  characters  of,  87 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Gymnotus,  characters  of,  80 

fpecies  of,  ib. 


H 

Haddock,  fee  Gadus, 

Hake,  fpecies  of  gadus, 
Head  of  fifties,  anatomy  of, 
Hearing,  fenfe  of,  in  fillies, 
Heart  of  fifties,  anatomy  of. 
Herring,  fee  Clupea , 
hiftory  of, 
firft  pickled, 

Holibut,  fee  PleuroneBes, 
Holocentrus ,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of, 


84 

85 


68 

74 

72 

101 

ib. 

ib. 

91 


9A 

ib. 


1 

Ichthyology,  definition  of,  66 

difficulties  in  the  ftudy  of,  ib. 
Imminfet,  fee  Macrourus ,  88 

Jugular  fiffies,  order  of,  83 
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K 

Knight-fijh,  fee  Eques , 

Kurtus ,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of, 


P-  91 
87 

ib. 


Labrus,  characters  of,  93 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

La  Cepede,  a  writer  on  fifties, 

his  arrangement,  ib. 

Lamprey ,  or  fea-lamprey,  fee  Petr  o  my- 

%on,  109 

Leptocephalus,  characters  ®f,  83 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Ling,  fpecies  of  gadus,  84 

Locke,  fee  Cobitis,  96 

Lotiehurhs ,  characters  ©f,  93 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Lophius,  characters  of,  1 05 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Loricaria ,  characters  of,  97 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Lump-jifi,  or  lump-fucker,  fee  Cyclop - 

ter  us,  105 


M 

Macrourus,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of, 

Mackrel,  fee  Scomber, 

Membrane,  branchial, 

Merian,  Mad.  too  credulous  on  the 
transformation  of  fifties, 
Metamorphofes  of  fifties, 

Miller* s  thumb,  fee  Gobius % 

Modern  writers  on  fifties, 

Minoiv,  fee  Cyprinus, 

Mormyrus ,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of, 

Motion  of  fifties  very  rapid, 
inftruments  of, 

Migration  of  fifties  doubted, 
Monopterus,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of, 

Morris  launce,  fee  Leptocephalus , 
Mugil,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of, 

Mullus ,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of, 

barb  atus,  efteemed  much  by 
the  Romans, 

Multiplication  of  fifties,  methods  pro- 
pofed, 

Muraena, 

helena,  a  Roman  luxury, 
Mufcles  of  fifties, 


88 

ib. 


7 8 

ib. 

88 

66 

102 

103 
ib. 

75 
ib. 

76 
80 
ib. 
83 

100 

ib. 

96 

ib. 

ib. 

HO 

79 
ib. 

71 


N 

Nouel,  M.  his  plan  for  the  multiple 


cation  of  fifties,  1 10 

Nourijhment  of  fifties,  77 

o 

Qdoniognathus ,  characters  of,  81 

fpecies  of,  ib. 


GY.  113 

Old-wife  fifti,  fee  Balifles ,  p.  104 

Opercles,  branchial,  69 

Ophicephalus,  characters  of,  93 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Ophidium,  characters  of,  82 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Orders  of  fifties,  characters  of,  79 

Organs  of  fifties,  7  2 

Ojlracion ,  characters  of,  1 03 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Ova  of  fifties,  evolution  of,  77 

number  of,  immenfe,  78 
are  depofited  in  diffe- 

rpnt  fpafnnQ  ln_ 


P 

Pegafus ,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of, 

Perea,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of, 

Perch,  fee  Perea, 

efteemed  by  the  Romans, 
Petromyzon,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of, 
Phyjiology  of  fifties, 

Pike,  fee  Efox, 
voracity  of, 

Pi/ot-Mi,  fee  Scomber, 

Pilchard,  fee  Clupea , 

Plaife,  fee  PleuroneBes, 
Platyjlachus ,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of, 

PleuroneBes,  char aCtors  of, 
fpecies  of, 

Polynemus,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of, 

Polypterus,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of, 


I64 

ib. 

94 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

109 

ib. 

73 

99 

100 


95 

101 

9r 

97 

ib. 

.f 

ib. 


101 

ib. 

100 

ib. 


R 

Raia,  characters  of,  3  08 

fpecies  of,  ib. 

Ray,  a  writer  on  fifties,  6 6 

Remora,  or  fucking 'fifh,  fee  Eclensis,  88 
marvellous  account  of,  among 
the  ancients,  ib. 

Reproduction  of  fifties,  77 

Refpiration  of  fifties,  *  73 

performed  by  gills,  ib. 

effeCts  of,  on  the  air,  ib. 

Roach,  fee  Cyprinus,  1 02 

Roe ,  or  ova  of  fifties,  7 1 


S 


Saltno,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of, 

Salmon  hunting, 
trout, 

Saury,  fee  Elcps, 

Sand-eel,  or  fand  launce,  fee  Ammo- 
Jytes, 

Scarus ,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of, 

Scomber ,  characters  of, 


97 

98 


ib. 

ib. 

100 


89 

9a 

ib. 

95 


Scomber^ 
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Scomber ,  fpecies  of, 

Scorpeena ,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of, 

Scorpion ,  fea,  fee  Scorpeena , 

Scieena ,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of, 

Sea-horfe,  fee  Sijngnathus , 

Sea-owl \  fee  Cyclopierus , 

Sea-devil ,  fee  LophSus , 

Seeing ,  fenfe  of,  in  fifties,, 

Senfes,  external,  in  fifties, 

Serpent ,  fea,  fpecies  of  muraena, 
fee  Clupea , 

Shark ,  fee  Squalus , 

^/;or/  fun-fifti,  fee  Cephalus9 
Silurus ,  cha rafters  of, 
fpecies  of, 
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Skeleton  of  fifhes, 

Smelling >  fenfe  of,  in  fifties, 

Smelt,  fee  Salma  eperlanus , 

Soft-roe ,  oi?  milt  of  fifties, 

&?/<?,  fee  PleuroneBes , 

Sparling  and  fpirling,  fee  Eperlanus , 
Spar  us ,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of, 

Spatularia ,  characters  of,. 

fpecies  of, 

Sprat,  fee  Clupea, 

Squalus,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of, 

Stylephorus,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of, 

Sternoptyx,  characters  of, 
fpecies  of 

Stickleback,  fee  Gajierofeusy 
Stramateusy  characters  of, 
fpecies  of. 
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Sturgeon,  fee  Accipenfer, 

G  Y. 

p.  106 

89 

remarkably  prolific, 

ib. 

ib. 

affords  ifinglafs. 

ib. 

ib. 

Sucking  ffh,  fee  Echeneis , 

88 

93 

Surmullet,  red,  fee  Mullus, 

q6 

94 

highly  efteemed  by  the 

104 

Romans* 

ib. 

*?5 

Swimming  or  air-bladder,  of  fifties, 

72 

ib. 

Sword fijh,  fee  Xiphias , 

82 

74 

Synbranchus,  generic  characters  of, 

80 

ib. 

fpecies  of 

ib. 

79 

Syngnathus ,  characters  of, 

104 

101 

fpecies  of, 

ib. 

106 

Syjlem,  abfarbent,.  of  fifties, 

72 

104 

97 

ib. 

T 

Tajle,  fenfe  of,  in  fifties, 

75 

108 

Tench,  fee  Cyprinus , 

102 

71 

lingular  hiftory  of  one, 

ib. 

75 

Tetrodon ,  characters  of, 

103 

ib. 

99 

fpecies  of, 

Toad-fjh,  fee  Lophius , 

73 

I05 

91 

Tobacco-pipe  fifh,  fee  Fijlularia, 

99 

99 

Torpedo ,  fee  RaiaP 

108 

?2 

Torfk,  fee  Gadus, 

84 

ib. 

Touch ,  fenfe  of,  in  fifties, 

75 

108 

Thorn-back ,  fee  Raia , 

108 

ib. 

Trachichthys,  characters  of, 

96 

101 

fpecies  of, 

ib. 

106 

Trachinus,  characters  of, 

84 

ib. 

ib. 

fpecies  of, 
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Trichiurus ,  characters  of, 

81 

ib. 

fpecies  of, 

ib. 

82 

Trichopus,  characters  of, 

9  2 

ib. 

fpecies  of, 

ib. 

95 

Trigla,  characters  of, 

96 

82 

fpecies  of, 
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Ichthyo-  ICHTHYOPHAGI,  Fish-eaters,  a  name  given 
w!gi’  l?  a  PeoPle»  or  rather  to  feveral  different  people,  who 
riZPe"  lived  ‘wholly  on  fifties ;  the  word  is  Greek,  compounded 
^ ? *  ,  »  of  pifeis,  “  fifli,”  and  (puyuv,  edere ,  “  to  eat.” 

The  Ichthyophagi  fpoken  of  by  Ptolemy  are  placed 
by  Sanfan  in  the  provinces  of  Nanquia  and  Xantong, 
Agatharcides  calls  all  the  inhabitants  between  Carma- 
nia  and  Gedrofia  by  the  name  Ichthyophagi \ . 

From  the  accounts  given  us  of  the  Ichthyophagi  by 
Herodotus,  Strabo,  Solinus,  Plutarch,  Sec.  it  appears 
indeed  that  they  had  cattle,  but  that  they  made  no  ufe 
op  them,  excepting  to  feed  their  fifli  withal.  They  made 
t  eir  houfes  of  large  fifli-bones,  the  ribs  of  whales  fer- 
vhng  them  for  their  beams.  The  jaws  of  thefe  animals 
feirved  them  for  doors ;  and  the  mortars  wherein  they 
pounded  their  fifty,  and  baked  it  at  the  fun,  were  nothing 
idfe  but  their  vertebrae. 

ICH1HYPERIA,  an  old  term  in  Natural  Hi/lory, 
which  is  applied  by  Dr  Hill  to  the  bony  palates  and 
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mouths  of  fifties,  ufually  met  with  either  foftil,  in  fin-  icbthype- 
gle  pieces,  or  in  fragments.  They  are  of  the  fame  fub-  ria 

ftance  with  the  bufonitae  }  and  are  of  very  various  ft-  Ij 

gures,  fome  broad  and  ftiort,  others  longer  and  fiender  ;  Icomum^ 
fame  very  gibbofe,  and  others  plainly  arched.  They  ~  v 
are  likewife  of  various  fizes,  from  the  tenth  of  an  inch : 
to  two  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  in  breadth. 

ICKENILD-street,  is  that  old  Roman  highway, 
denominated  from  the  Icenians,  which  extended  from 
Yarmouth  in  Norfolk,  the  eaft  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Iceni,  to  Barley  in  Hertfordftiire,  giving  name  in. 
the  way  to  feveral  villages,  as  Ickworth,  Icklingham, 
and  Ickleton  in  that  kingdom.  From  Barley  to  Roy- 
lion  it  divides  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Hert¬ 
ford.  From  Ickleford  it  runs  by  Tring,  croffes  Bucks , 
and  Oxfordfhire,  paffes  the  Thames  at  Goring,  and  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  weft  part  of  England. 

ICOLMKIL.  See  Iona. 

ICONIUM,  at  prefent  Cogni,  formerly  the  capital 

city 
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Loelaf-  city  of  Lycaonia  in  Afia  Minor.  St  Paul  coming  to 
tes.  Iconium  (A&s  xiii.  51.  *iv.  1.  &c.)  in  the  year  of 
Chrift  45,  converted  many  Jews  and  Gentiles^  there. 

It  is  believed,  that  in  his  firft  journey  to  this  city,  he 
converted  St  Thecla,  fo  celebrated  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  fathers.  But  fome  incredulous  Jews  ex¬ 
cited  the  Gentiles  to  rife  againft  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
fo  that  they  were  upon  the  point  of  offering  violence 
to  them,  which  obliged  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  to 
fly  for  fecurity  to  the  neighbouring  cities.  St  Paul 
undertook  a  fecond  journey  to  Iconium  in  the  year 
51  \  but  v/e  know  no  particulars  of  his  journey,  which 
relate  peculiarly  to  Iconium. 

ICONOCLASTES,  or  Iconoclasts,  breakers  of 
images  \  a  name  which  the  church  of  Rome  gives  to 
'all  who  reje£t  the  ufe  of  images  in  religious  matters.— 
The  word  is  Greek,  formed  from  imm,  imago,  and 
rumpere ,  “  to  break.” 

In  this  fenfe,  not  only  the  reformed,  but  fome  of 
the  eaftern  churches,  are  called  Iconoclajles ,  and  efteem- 
ed  by  them  heretics,  as  oppofing  the  worfhip  of  the 
images  of  God  and  the  faints,  and  breaking  their  fi¬ 
gures  and  reprefentations  in  churches. 

The  oppofition  to  images  began  in  Greece  under  the 
xeign  of  Bardanes,  who  was  created  emperor  of  the 
•Greeks  a  little  after  the  commencement  of  the  eighth 
century,  when  the  worfhip  of  them  became  common, 
gee  Image.  But  the  tumults  occafioned  by  it  were 
quelled  by  a  revolution,  which,  in  713,  deprived  Bar¬ 
danes  of  the  imperial  throne.  The  difpute,  however, 
broke  out  with  redoubled  fury  under  Leo  the  Ifaurian, 
who  iffued  out  an  edi6t  in  the  year  726,  abrogating,  as 
fome  fay,  the  worfhip  of  images,  and  ordering  all  the 
images,  except  that  of  Chrift’s  crucifixion,  to  be  re¬ 
moved  out  of  the  churches  >  but  according  to  others,  this 
edi&  only  prohibited  the  paying  to  them  any  kind  of 
adoration  or  worfhip.  This  edi£t  occafioned  a  civil  war, 
which  broke  out  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
by  the  fuggeftions  of  the  priefts  and  monks,  ravaged  a 
part  of  Afia,  and  afterwards  reached  Italy.  The  civil 
commotions  and  infurre£tions  in  Italy  were  chiefly  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  Gregory  I.  and  II.  Leo 
was  excommunicated,  and  his  fubje&s  in  the  Italian 
provinces  violated  their  allegiance,  and  rifing  in  arms 
either  maffacred  or  baniflied  all  the  emperor’s  deputies 
and  officers.  In  confequence  of  thefe  proceedings,  Leo 
affembled  a  council  at  Conftantinople  in  730,  which  de¬ 
graded  Germanus,  the  biffiop  of  that  city,  who  was  a 
patron  of  images  \  and  he  ordered  all  the  images  to  be 
publicly  burnt,  and  inflicted  a  variety  of  fevere  paniffi- 
ments  upon  fuch  as  were  attached  to  that  idolatrous  wor¬ 
fhip.  Hence  arofe  two  factions;  one  of  which  adopted 
the  adoration  and  worfhip  of  images,  and  on  that  account 
were  called  iconoduli  or  iconolatrce  ;  and  the  other  main¬ 
tained  that  fuch  worfhip  was  unlawful,  and  that  nothing 
was  more  worthy  the  zeal  of  Chriflians  than  to  demolifh 
and  deflroy  thofe  ftatues  and  pictures  which  were  the 
occafions  of  this  grofs  idolatry  )  and  hence  they  were 
diftinguifhedby  the  titles  oiiconomachi (from unm, image, 
andpt£<y,  I  contend^)  and  iconoclaj The  zeal  of  Gre¬ 
gory  II.  in  favour  of  image  worfhip.  was  not  only  imi¬ 
tated,  but  even  furpafled  by  his  fucceffor  Gregory  III. 
*£n  confequence  of  which  the  Italian  provinces  were  torn 
from  the  Grecian  empire. 

Conflantine,  called  Copronymus ,  from  “  fter- 
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cus,”  and  myu.,  “  name,”  becaufe  lie  was  faid  to  have  Iconoclaf- 

defiled  the  facred  font  at  his  baptifm,  fucceeded  his  , _ te*‘  , 

father  Leo  in  741,  and  in  754  convened  a  council  at 
Conftantinople,  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  feventh 
oecumenical  council,  which  folemnly  condemned  the 
worfhip  and  ufe  of  images.  Thofe  who,  notwithftand- 
ing  this  decree  of  the  council,  raifed  commotions  in 
the  Rate,  were  feverely  punifhed  \  and  new  laws  were 
enacted,  to  fet  bounds  to  the  violence  of  monadic  rage. 

Leo  IV.  who  was  declared  emperor  in  775,  purfued 
the  fame  meafures,  and  had  recourfe  to  the  coercive 
influence  of  penal  laws,  in  order  to  extirpate  idolatry 
out  of  the  Chriftian  church.  Irene,  the  wife  of  Leo, 
poifoned  her  hufband  in  78c  \  affumed  the  reins  of 
empire  during  the  minority  of  her  fon  Conflantine, 
and  in  786  fummoned  a  council  at  Nice  in  Bithynia, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  fecond  Nicene  council,  which 
abrogated  the  laws  and  decrees  againft  the  new  ido¬ 
latry,  reftored  the  worfhip  of  images  and  of  the  crofs, 
and  denounced  fevere  punifhments  againft  thofe  who 
maintained  that  God  was  the  only  obje£t  of  religious 
adoration.  In  this  conteft,  the  Britons,  Germans,  and 
Gauls,  were  of  opinion,  that  images  might  be  lawfully 
continued  in  churches,  but  they  confidered  the  worfhip 
of  them  as  highly  injurious  and  offenfive  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being.  Charlemagne  diftinguifhedhimfelf  as  a 
mediator  in  this  controverfy  :  he  ordered  four  books 
concerning  images  to  be  compofed,  refuting  the  rea- 
fons  urged  by  the  Nicene  bifhops  to  juftify  the  worfhip 
of  images,  which  he  fent  to  Adrian  the  Roman  pon¬ 
tiff  in  790,  in  order  to  engage  him  to  withdraw  his  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  decrees  of  the  laft  council  of  Nice. 

Adrian  wrote  an  anfwer  \  and  in  794,  a  council  of 
300  biffiops,  affembled  by  Charlemagne  at  Francfort 
on  the  Maine,  confirmed  the  opinion  contained  in  the 
four  books,  and  folemnly  condemned  the  worfhip  of 
images.  In  the  Greek  church,  after  the  banilhment 
of  Irene,  the  controverfy  concerning  images  broke  out 
anew,  and  was  carried  on  by  the  contending  parties, 
during  the  half  of  the  ninth  century,  with  various  and 
uncertain  fuccefs.  The  emperor  Nicephorus  appears 
upon  the  whole  to  have  been  an  enemy  to  this  idola¬ 
trous  worfhip.  His  fucceffor,  Michael  Curopalates, 
furnamed  Rhangabe,  patronized  and  encouraged  it.  But 
the  feene  changed  on  the  acceflion  cf  Leo  the  Arme¬ 
nian  to  the  empire  ;  who  affembled  a  council  at  Con¬ 
ftantinople  in  814,  that  abolifhed  the  decrees  of  the 
Nicene  council.  His  fucceffor  Michael,  furnamed  Bal- 
bus,  difapproved  the  worfhip  of  images,  and  his  fon  „ 
Theophilus  treated  them  with  great  feverity.  How¬ 
ever,  the  emprefs  Theodora,  after  his  death,  and  du¬ 
ring  the  minority  of  her  fon,  affembled  a  council  at 
Conftantinople  in  842,  which  reinftated  the  decrees  of 
the  fecond  Nicene  council,  and  encouraged  image 
wrorffiip  by  a  law.  The  council  held  at  the  fame  place 
under  Photius,  in  879,  and  reckoned  by  the  Greeks 
the  eighth  general  council,  confirmed  and  renewed  the 
Nicene  decrees.  In  commemoration  of  this  council,  a 
feftival  was  inftituted  by  the  fuperftitious  Greeks,  call¬ 
ed  the  feajl  of  orthodoxy .  The  Latins  were  generally 
of  opinion,  that  images  might  be  fuffered  as  the  means 
of  aiding  the  memory  of  the  faithful,  and  of  calling 
to  their  remembrance  the  pious  exploits  and  virtuous 
actions  of  the  perfons  whom  they  reprefented  $  but 
they  detefted  all  thoughts  of  paying  them  the  leaft 

P  2  marks 
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Iconoelafles  marks  of  religious  homage  or  adoration.  Ihe  coun- 

Jcofanclra  ^ar*s>  affembled  in  824  by  Louis  the  Meek,  re- 

1  co  a^f  na‘  f0]ved  to  allow  the  ufe  of  images  in  the  churches,  but 
feverely  prohibited  rendering  them  religious  w’orfhip. 
Neverthelefs,  towards  the  conclufion  of  this  century, 
the  Galilean  clergy  began  to  pay  a  kind  of  religious 
homage  to  the  images  of  faints,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  the  Germans  and  other  nations.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Iconoclafts  ft  ill  had  their  adherents  among 
the  Latins  ;  the  moft  eminent  of  whom  was  Claudius 
bifhop  of  Turin,  who,  in  823,  ordered  all  images,  and 
even  the  crofs,  to  be  call  out  of  the  churehes,  and 
committed  to  the  flames  ;  and  he  wrote  a  treatife,  in 
which  he  declared  both  againft  the  ufe  and  worfhip  of 
them.  He  condemned  reticles,  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  all  voyages  to  the  tombs  of  faints;  and  to 
his  writings  and  labours  it  was  owing,  that  the  city  of 
Turin,  and  the  adjacent  country,  was,  for  a  long  time 
after  his  death,  much  lefs  infe£led  with  fuperftition 
than  the  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  controverfy  con¬ 
cerning  the  fan&ity  of  images  was  again  revived  by 
Leo  bifhop  of  Chalcedon,  in  the  11th  century,  cn 
occafion  of  the  emperor  Alexius’s  converting  the  fi¬ 
gures  of  filver  that  adorned  the  portals  of  the  churches 
into  money  in  order  to  fupply  the  exigencies  of  the 
ftate.  The  bifhop  obftinately  maintained  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  facrilege  *,  and  publifhed  a  treatife,  in 
which  he  affirmed,  that  in  thefe  images  there  refided 
an  inherent  fandiity,  and  that  the  adoration  of  Chri- 
ftians  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the  perfons  repre- 
fented  by  thefe  images,  but  extended  to  the  images 
themfelves.  The  emperor  afiembled  a  council  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  which  determined,  that  the  images  of  Chrift 
and  of  the  faints  were  to  be  honoured  only  with  a  re¬ 
lative  worfhip ;  and  that  invocation  and  worfliip  were  to 
be  addrefied  to  the  faints  only  as  the  fervants  of  Chrift, 
and  on  account  of  their  relation  to  him  as  their  ma¬ 
iler.  Leo,  diffatisfied  even  with  thefe  abfurd  and  fu- 
perftitious  decifions,  was  fent  into  banifhment.  In  the 
veftern  chureh,  the  worfhip  of  images  was  difapproved 
and  oppofed  by  feveral  con fider able  parties,  as  the  Pe- 
troboffians,  Albigenfes,  Waldenfes,  &c.  till  at  length 
this  idolatrous  praflice  was  entirely  aboliflied  in  many 
parts  of  the  Chriftian  world  by  the  Reformation.  See 
Image. 

ICONOGRAPHIA  (derived  from  “  image,” 
and  u  I  deferibe),  the  defeription  of  images  or 

ancient  ftatues  of  marble  and  copper  ;  alfo  of  bufts  and 
femi-bufts,  penates,  paintings  in  frefco,  mofaic  works, 
and  ancient  pieces  of  miniature. 

ICONOLATR/E,  or  Iconolaters  (from  uk# 
and  A ATiPivUy  “  I  worfliip,”)  or  IcoNODUDi  (from  uxa 
and  hxcv,  “  I  ferve;”)  thofe  who  wodhip  images  :  A 
name  which  the  Iconoclaftes  give  to  thofe  of  the  Rot 
miffi  communion,  on  account  of  their  adoring  images, 
and  of  rendering  to  them  the  worfhip  only  due  to  God. 
See  Iconoclasts  and  Image. 

ICOSAHEDRON,  in  Geometry ,  a  regular  folid, 
eonlifting  of  20  triangular  pyramids,  whofe  vertices 
meet  in  the  centre  of  a  fphere  fuppo'fed  to  circum- 
feribe  it  ;  and  therefore  have  their  height  and  bafes 
equal  ;  wherefore  the  foliclity  of  one  of  thefe  pyramids 
multiplied  by  20,  the  number  of  bafes,  gives  the  folid 
contents  of  th-°  icofahedron. 

XCOSANDRXA  (from  ukm,  “  twenty,”  and 
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“  a  man  or  hufband”)  ;  the  name  of  the  12th  clafs  in 
Linnaeus’s  fexual  method,  confiding  of  plants  with  her¬ 
maphrodite  flowers,  which  are  furnifhed  with  20  or  ^ 
more  ftamina,  that  are  inferted  into  the  inner  fide  of 
the  ealyx  or  petals.  See  Botany,  p.  192. 

ICTINUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  archite£t  who  lived 
about  43c  B.  C.  built  feveral  magnificent  temples,  apd 
among  others  that  of  Minerva  at  Athens. 

IDA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  mountain  fituated  in 
the  heart  of  Crete  where  broadeft  ;  the  higheft  of  all 
in  the  iflana  ;  round,  and  in  compais  60  ftadia  (Stra¬ 
bo)  ;  the  nurfing  place  of  Jupiter,  and  where  his  tomb 
was  vifited  in  Varro’s  time. — Another  Ida ,  a  mountain 
of  Myfia,  or  rather  a  ehain  of  mountains  (Homer, 
Virgil),  extending  from  Zeleia  on  the  fouth  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Cyzicus  to  Le£tum  the  utmoft  promontory  of 
Troas.  The  abundance  of  its  waters  became  the  fource^ 
of  many  rivers,  and  particularly  of  the  Simois,  Sca- 
mandcr,  ZEfopus,  Granicus,  &e.  It  was  covered  with 
green  wood,  and  the  elevation  of  its  top  opened  a  fine 
extenfive  view  of  the  Hellcfpont  and  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries  ;  from  which  reafon  it  was  frequented  by  the  gods 
during  the  Trojan  war,  according  to  Homer.  The  top 
was  called  Gargara  (Horner,  Strabo)  ;  and  celebrated 
by  the  poets  for  the  judgment  of  Paris  on  the  beauty  of 
the  three  goddeffes,  Minerva,  Juno,  and  Venus  ;  to  the 
laft  of  whom  he  gave  the  preference. 

IDALIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  promontory 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  Cyprus.  Now  Capo  di  Griego  ;  with 
a  high  rugged  eminence  lifing  ever  it,  in  the  form  of  a 
table.  It  was  filer ed  to  Venus;  and  hence  the  epithet 
Idalia  given  her  by  the  poets.  The  eminence  was 
covered  by  a  grove  ;  and  in  the  grove  was  a  little 
town,  in  Pliny’s  time  extind.  Idalia ,  according  to 
Bochart,  denotes  the  place  or  fpot  facred  to  the  god- 
defs. 
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IDEA,  the  reflex  perception  of  obje&s,  after  the 
original  perception  or  impreffion  *  has  been  felt  by 
the^  mind.  See  Metaphysics,  paffim;  and  Logic, 
Part  I. 

IDENTITY,  denotes  that  by  which  a  thing  is  it- 
felf,  and  not  any  thing  elfe  ;  in  which  fenfe  identity 
differs  from  Jimilitudcy  as  well  as  diverfity .  See  Meta¬ 
physics. 

IDES,  in  the  ancient  Roman  kalendar,  were  eight 
days  in  each  month;  the  firft  of  which  fell  on  the  15th 
of  March,  May,  July,  and  06lober  ;  and  on  the  13th 
day  of  the  other  months. — The  origin  of  the  word  is 
contefted.  Some  will  have  it  formed  from  “  to 
fee  by  reafon  the  full  moon  was  commonly  feen  on 
the  days  of  the  ides  :  others  from  “  fpecies,  fi¬ 
gure,”  on  account  of  the  image  of  the  full  moon  then 
vifible:  others  from  idulium  or  ovis  iduiis ,  a  name  given 
by  the  Hetrnrians  to  a  vi6lim  offered  on  that  day  to 
3upiter:  others  from  the  Hetrurian  word  iduoy  i.  e. 
divido  ;  by  reafon  the  ides  divided  the  moon  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts. 

The  ides  came  between  the  Kalends  and  the 
Nones  ;  and  were  reckoned  backwards.  Thus  they 
called  the  14th  day  of  March,  May,  July,  and  O&o- 
ber,  and  the  12th  of  the  other  months,  the  pridie  u!usy 
or  the  day  before  the  ides  ;  the  next  preceding  day  they 
called  the  tertia  idus ;  and  fo  on,  reckoning  always 
backwards  till  they  came  to  the  Nones.  This  method 
of  reckoning  time  is  ftill  retained  in  the  chancery  of 

Rome, 
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M«,  Rome,  and  in  the  kalendar  of  the  Breviary.— The 
Idiocy*  j,des  of  May  were  confeerated  to  Mercury  :  the  -ides 
0f  March  were  ever  efteemed  unhappy,  after  CaefarV 
murder  on  that  day  :  the  time  after  the  ides  of  June 
was  reckoned  fortunate  for  thofe  who  entered  into  ma¬ 
trimony  :  the  ides  of  Auguft  were  confeerated  to  Di¬ 
ana,  and  were  obferved  as  a  feaft  day  by  the  flaves. 
On  the  ides  of  September,  auguries  were  taken  for 
appointing  the  magiftrates,  who  formerly  entered  into 
their  offices  on  the  ides  of  May,  afterwards  on  thofe  of 

March.  .  . 

IDIOCY,  a  defedt  of  underftanding.  Both  idiocy 
and  lunacy  excufe  from  the  guilt  of  crimes )  (fee 
Crime,  par,  ?«•//.)  For  the  rule  of  law  as  to  lunatics, 
which  may  alfo  be  eafily  adapted  to  idiot?,  is,  that  fu- 
Blacljlone's riofus  furore  folum  punitur .  In  criminal  cafes,  there- 
Commen-  fore,  idiots  and  lunatics  are  not  chargeable  for  their 
turies.  own’a6ls,  if  committed  when  under  thefc  incapacities  \ 
no,  not  even  for  treafon  itfclf.  Alfo,  if  a  man  in  his 
found  memory  commits  a  capital  offence,  and  befoie 
arraignment  for  it  he  becomes  mad,  he  ought  not  to 
be  arraigned  for  it  :  becaufe  he  is  not  able  to  plead  to 
it  with  that  advice  and  caution  that  he  ought.  And 
if,  after  he  has  pleaded,  the  prifoner  becomes  mad, 
he  {hall  not  be  tried  :  for  how  can  he  make  his  de¬ 
fence  \  If,  after  he  be  tried  and  found  guilty,  be  lofes 
his  fenfes  before  judgment,  judgment  (hall  not  be  pro¬ 
nounced  ,  and  if,  after  judgment,  he  becomes  of  non¬ 
fane  memory,  execution  {hall  be  flayed  :  for  perad- 
venture,  fays  the  humanity  of  the  Englifh  law,  had 
the  prifoner  been  of  found  memory,  be  might  have  al¬ 
leged  fomething  in  flay  of  judgment  or  execution.  In¬ 
deed,  in  the  bloody  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  ftatute 
was  made,  which  enabled,  that  if  a  per  fan,  being  com¬ 
pos  mentis,  fliould  commit  high  treafon,  and  after  fall 
into  madnefs,  he  might  be  tried  in  bis  abfence,  and 
fnould  fuffer  death,  as  if  he  were  of  perfeft  memory. 
But  this  favage  and  inhuman  law  was  repealed  by  the 
ftatute  i  &  2  Ph.  &  M.  c.  io.  For,  as  is  obferved  by 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  “  the  execution  of  an  offender  is 
for  example,  ut  poena  ad  paucos,  metus  ad  omnes  per - 
venial :  but  fo  it  is  not  when  a  madman  is  executed  ; 
but  fnould  be  a  miferable  fpe&acle,  both  againfl  law, 
and  of  extreme  inhumanity  and  cruelty,  and  can  be  no 
example  to  others.”  But  if  there  be  any  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  the  party  be  compos  or  not,  this  {hall  be  tried  by 
a  jury.  And  if  he  be  fo  found,  a  total  idiocy,  or  ab- 
folute  infanity,  excufes  from  the  guilt,  and  of  courfe 
from  the  punifhment,  of  any  criminal  adfion  commit¬ 
ted  under  fueh  deprivation  of  the  fenfes  \  but  if  a  lu¬ 
natic  hath  lucid  intervals  of  underftanding,  he  (ha1!  an- 
fwer  for  what  he  does  in  thofe  intervals,  as  if  lie  had 
no  deficiency.  Yet,  in  the  cafe  of  absolute  madmen, 
as  they  are  not  anfwerable  for  tneir  adlion?,  they  fliould 
not  be  permitted  the  liberty  of  adling  unlcfs  under  pro¬ 
per  controul  \  and,  in  particular,  they  ought  not  to  be 
fuffer ed  to  go  loofe,  to  the  terror  of  the  king’s  fubjedfs. 
It  was  the  dodlrine  of  our  ancient  law,  that  perfons  de¬ 
prived  of  their  reafon  might  be  confined  till  they  re¬ 
covered  their  fenfes,  without  waiting  for  the  forms  of  a 
commiflion  or  other  fpecial  authority  from  the  crown  ^ 
and  now,  by  the  vagrant  adls,  a  method  is  chalked  out 
for  imprifoning,  chaining,  and  fending  them  to  then- 
proper  homes. 

The  matrimonial  contrail  like  wife  cannot  take  place 
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in  a  {fate  of  idiocy,  It  was  formerly  adjudged,  that 
the  iffue  of  an  idiot  was  legitimate,  and  his  marriage 
valid.  A  ft  range  determination  !  finee  confent  is  ab- 
folutely  requifite  to  matrimony,  and  neither  idiots 
nor  lunatics  are  capable  of  confenting  to  any  thing. 

And  therefore  the  civil  law  judged  much  more  fen- 
ftbly,  when  it  made  fuch  deprivations  of  reafon  a  pre¬ 
vious  impediment,  though  not  a  caufe  of  divorce  if* 
they  happened  after  marriage.  And  modern  resolu¬ 
tions  have  adhered  to  the  fenfe  of  the  civil  law,  by  de¬ 
termining  that  the  marriage  of  a  lunatic,  not  being  in 
a  lucid  interval,  was  abfolutely  void.  But  as  it  might 
be  difficult  to  prove  the  exadl  ftate  of  the  party’s  mind 
at  the  adlual  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  upon  this  ac¬ 
count  (concurring  with  fome  private  family  reafons*),*  See  ViU 
the  ftatute  15  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  has  provided,  that  the 
marriage  of  lunatics  and  perfons  under  phrenfies  (11^  ^ 
found  lunatics  under  a  commiflion,  or  committed  to 
the  care  of  truftees  under  any  adl  of  parliament)  before 
they  are  declared  of  found  mind  by  the  lord  chancel¬ 
lor,  or  the  majority  of  fuch  truftees,  fhall  be  totally 
void. 

Idiots  and  perfons  of  nonfane  memory,  as  well  as  in¬ 
fants  and  perfons  under  clurefs,  are  not  totally  difabled 
either  to  convey  or  purcliafe,  but  fub  mod 0  only.  For 
their  conveyances  and  purchafes  are  voidable,  but  not 
adfually  void.  The  king,  indeed,  on  behalf  of  an  idiot, 
may  avoid  his  grants  or  other  adls.  But  it  hath  been 
faid,  that  a  non  compos  himfelf,  though  he  be  after¬ 
wards  brought  to  a  right  mind,  fhall  not  be  permitted 
to  allege  his  own  infanity  in  order  to  avoid  fuch  grant  ; 
for  that  no  man  fhall  be  allowed  to  ftultify  himfelf,  or 
plead  his  own  difability.  The  progrefi.  of  this  notion 
is  fomewhat  curious.  In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  nou 
compos  was  a  fuffieient  plea  to  void  a  man’s  own 
bond  :  and  there  is  a  writ  in  the  regifter  for  the  alie¬ 
nor  himfelf  to  recover  lands  aliened  by  him  during  his 
infanity  *,  dum  fiat  non  compos  mentis  fuce,  ut  dicit ,  d£c. 

But  under  Edward  III.  a  fcruple  began  to  arife,  whe¬ 
ther  a  man  fliould  be  permitted  to  blemifh  himfelf,  by 
pleading  his  own  infanity  )  and,  afterwards,  a  defend¬ 
ant  in  aflize  having  pleaded  a  releafe  by  the  plaintiff 
finee  the  laft  continuance,  to  which  the  plaintiff  re¬ 
plied  ( ore  tenus,  as  the  manner  then  was)  that  he  was 
out  of  his  mind  when  he  gave  it,  the  court  adjourned 
the  aflize  j  doubting,  whether  as  the  plaintiff  was  fane 
both  then  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  fuit,^  he 
fhould  be  permitted  to  plead  an  intermediate  depriva¬ 
tion  of  reafon  ,  and  the  queftion  was  afkcd,  how  he 
came  to  remember  to  releafe,  if  out  of  his  fenfes  when 
he  gave  it  ?  Under  Henry  VI.  this  way  of  reasoning 
(that  a  man  fhall  not  be  allowed  to  difable  himfelf,  by 
pleading  his  own  incapacity,  becaufe  be  cannot  know 
what  he  did  under  fuch  a  fituation)  was  ferioufly  adopt* 
ed  by  the  judges  in  argument  ^  upon  a  queftion  whe¬ 
ther  the  heir  was  barred  of  his  right  of  entry  by  the 
feoffment  of  his  infane  anceftor  ?  And  from  thefe  loofe 
authorities,  which  Fitzlierbert  does  not  fcruple  to  re- 
jedl  as  being  contrary  to  reafon,  the  maxim  that  a  man 
fhall  not  ftultify  himfelf,  hath  been  banded  down  as 
fettled  law:  though  later  opinions,  feeling  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  the  rule,  have  in  many  points  endeavoured 
to  reftrain  it.  And,  clearly,  the  next  heir  or  other 
perfon  interefted,  may,  after  the  death  of  the  idiot  or 
non  compos t  take  advantage  of  his  incapacity  and  avoid 
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Idiocy  the  grant.  And  fo,  too,  if  he  purchafes  under  this 
Idlenefs.  ^ifability,  and  does  not  afterwards  upon  recovering  his 
fenfes  agree  to  the  purchafe,  his  heir  may  either  wave 
or  accept  the  eftate  at  his  option.  In  like  manner,  an 
infant  may  wave  fuch  purchafe  or  conveyancej  when 
he  comes  to  full  age  ;  or,  if  he  does  not  then  actually 
agree  to  it,  his  heir  may  wave  it  after  him.  Perfons, 
alfo,  who  purchafe  or  convey  under  durefs,  may  affirm 
or -avoid  fuch  tranfaCtion,  whenever  the  durefs  is  ceaf- 
ed..  For  all  thefe  are  under  the  protection  of  the  law; 
which  will  not  fuffer  them  to  be  impofed  upon  through 
the  imbecility  of  their  prefent  condition  3  fo  that  their 
aCts  are  only  binding,  in  cafe  they  be  afterwards  agreed 
to  when  fuch  imbecility  ceafes.  Yet  the  guardians 
or  committees  of  a  lunatic,  by  the  ftatute  11  Geo.  III. 
c.  20.  are  empowered  to  renew  in  his  right,  under  the 
directions  of  the  court  of  chancery,  any  leafe  for  lives 
or  years,  and  apply  the  profits  of  fuch  renewal  for  the 
benefit  of  fuch  lunatic,  his  heirs,  or  executors.  See 
Lunacy. 

IDIOM,  among  grammarians,  properly  fignifies 
the  peculiar  genius  of  each  language,  but  is  often  ufed 
In  a  fynonymous  fenfe  with  dialeCt.  The  word  is 
Greek,  iiwpct,  “  propriety  5”  formed  of  “  proper; 
own.” 

IDIOPATHY,  in  Phydc ,  a  diforder  peculiar  to  a 
certain  part  of  the  body,  and  not  arifing  from  any  pre¬ 
ceding  difeafe  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  fym- 
pathy.  Thus,  an  epilepfy  is  idiopathic  when  it  hap¬ 
pens  merely  through  fome  fault  in  the  brain  ;  and 
Sympathetic  when  it  is  the  confequence  of  fome  other 
diforder. 

IDIOSYNCRASY,  among  phyficians,  denotes  a 
peculiar  temperament  of  body,  whereby  it  is  rendered 
more  liable  t©  certain  diforders  than  perfons  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  conftitutlon  ufually  are. 

IDIOT ,  or  Ideot,  in  our  laws,  denotes  a  natural 
fool,  or  a  fool  from  his  birth.  See  Idiocy. 

The  word  is  originally  Greek,  which  prima¬ 

rily  imports^  a  private  perfon,  or  one  who  leads  a  pri¬ 
vate  life,  without  any  fhare  or  concern  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  affairs. 

A  perfon  who  has  underftanding  enough  to  meafure 
a  yard  of  cloth,  number  twenty  rightly,  and  tell  the 
days  of  the  week,  &c.  is  not  an  ideot  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.  But  a  man  who  is  born  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  is  confidered  by  the  law  in  the  fame  Rate  as  an 
idiot. 

Idiot  is  alfo  ufed,  by  ancient  writer?,  for  a  perfon 
ignorant  or  unlearned  ;  anfwering  to  illiteratus ,  or  itn - 
peritus .  In  this  fenfe,  Vi&or  tells  us,  in  his  Chroni- 
con,  that  in  the  confulfhip  of  Meffala,  the  Holy  Gof- 
pels,  by  command  of  the  emperor  Anaftafius,  were  cor¬ 
rected  and  amended,  as  having  been  written  by  ideot 
evangelifts  :  Tanquam  ab  idiotis  evatigelijlis  compofita. 

IDLENESS,  a  r el u Clancy  in  people  to  be  employed 
in  any  kind  of  work. 

Idlenefs  in  any  perfon  whatfoever  is  a  high  of¬ 
fence  againft  the  public  economy.  In  China  it  is  a 
maxim,  that  if  there  be  a  man  who  does  not  work,  or 
a  woman  that  is  idle,  in  the  empire,  fomebody  mull 
fuffer  cold  or  hunger  ;  the  produce  of  the  lands  not 
being  more  than  fufficient,  with  culture,  to  maintain  the 
inhabitants  ;  and  therefore,  though  the  idle  perfon 
may  fhift  off  the  want  from  himfelf,  yet  it  mud  in  the 
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end  fall  fomewhere.  The  court  alfo  of  Areopagus  at  Idlenefs 
Athens  punifhed  idlenefs,  and  exerted  a  right  of  examin-  II 
ing  every  citizen  in  what  manner  he  fpent  his  time  5 ,  I(*olatl7* 
the  intention  of  which  was,  that  the  Athenians,  know-  ^  ILjf 
mg  they  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  occupations, 
lhould  follow  only  fuch  as  were  laudable,  and  that  there 
might  be  no  room  left  for  fuch  as  lived  by  unlawful 
arts.  ^  The  civil  law  expelled  all  fturdy  vagrants  from 
the  city ;  and,  in  our  own  law,  all  idle  perfons  or  va¬ 
gabonds,  whom  our  ancient  ftatutes  deferibe  to  be 
“  fuch  as  wake  on  the  night  and  fleep  on  the  day, BlackJlone\ 
and  haunt  cuftomable  taverns  and  ale-houfes,  and  routs  Coinmen- 
about  ;  and  no  man  wot  from  whence  they  come,  netarics. 
whether  they  go  or  fuch  as  are  more  particularly 
deferibed  by  ftatute  17  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  and  divided  into 
three  claffes,  idle  and  diforderly  perfons,  rogues  and 
Vagabonds,  and  incorrigible  rogues  ; — all  thefe  are  of¬ 
fenders  againft  the  good  order,  and  blemifhes  in  the 
government,  of  any  kingdom.  "They  are, therefore  all 
puniftied,  by  the  ftatute  laft  mentioned  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  idle  and  diforderly  perfons  with  one  month’s  im- 
prifonment  in  the  houfe  of  correction  ;  rogues  and  va¬ 
gabonds  with  whipping,  and  imprifonment  not  exceed¬ 
ing  fix  months  ;  and  incorrigible  rogues  with  the  like 
difeipline,  and  confinement  not  exceeding  two  years  ; 
the  breach  and  efcape  from  which  confinement  in  one 
of  an  inferior  clafs,  ranks  him  among  incorrigible 
rogues  ;  and  in  a  rogue  (before  incorrigible)  makes 
him  a  felon,  and  liable  to  be  tranfported  for  feven 
years.  Perfons  harbouring  vagrants  are  liable  to  a  fine 
of  forty  {hillings,  and  to  pay  all  expences  brought  up¬ 
on  the  parifti  thereby :  in  the  fame  manner  a?,  by  our 
ancient  laws,  whoever  harboured  any  ftranger  for  more 
than  two  nights,  was  anfwerable  to  the  public  for  any 
offence  that  fuch  his  inmate  might  commit. 

IDOL,  in  pagan  theology,  an  image,  or  fancied 
reprefentation  of  any  of  the  heathen  gods. — This 
image,  of  whatever  materials  it  confided,  was,  by  cer¬ 
tain  ceremonies,  called  confecration,  converted  into  a 
god.  While  under  the  artificer’s  hands,  it  was  only  a 
mere  ftatue.  Three  things  were  neccffary  to  turn  it 
into  a  god  ;  proper  ornaments,  confecration,  and  ora¬ 
tion.  The  ornaments  were  various,  and  wholly  defign- 
ed  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  and  ftupid  multi¬ 
tude,  who  are  chiefly  taken  with  fliow  and  pageantry. 

Then  followed  the  confecration  and  oration,  which 
were  performed  with  great  folemnity  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  See  Image. 

IDOLATRY,  or  the  worfhip  of  idols,  may  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  into  two  forts.  By  the  firft,  men  adore  the 
works  of  God,  the  fun,  the  moon,  the  ftars,  angels, 
daemons,  men,  and  animals  :  by  the  fecond,  men  w'or- 
fhip  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  as  ftatues,  pictures, 
and  the  like  :  and  to  thefe  may  be  added  a  third,  that 
by  which  men  have  worfhipped  the  true  God  under 
fenfible  figures  and  reprefentations.  This  indeed  may 
have  been  the  cafe  with  refpeCt  to  each  of  the  above 
kinds  of  idolatry  ;  and  thus  the  Ifraelites  adored  God 
under  the  figure  of  a  calf. 

Ihe  ftars  were  the  firft  ohjeCts  of  idolatrous  w?or- 
fhip,  on  account  of  their  beauty,  their  influence  on 
the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  the  regulaiiiy  of 
their  motions,  particularly  the  fun  and  moon,  which  are 
confidered  as  the  moft  glorious  and  refplendent  images 
of  the  Deity  :  afterwards,  as  their  fentiments  became 

more 
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Idolatry,  more  corrupted,  they  began  to  form  images,  and  to  en- 
Jdoraeneus.  tertain  the  opinion,  that  by  virtue  of  confecration,  the 
V gods  were  called  down  to  inhabit  or  dwell  in  their  fla- 
tues.  Hence  Arnobius  takes  oceafion  to  rally  the 
Pagans  for  guarding  fo  carefully  the  (latues  of  their 
gods,  who,  if  they  were  really  prefent  in  their  images, 
might  fave  their  worlhippers  the  trouble  of  fecuring 
them  from  thieves  and  robbers. 

As  to  the  adoration  which  the  ancient  Pagans  paid 
to  the  ftatues  of  their  gods,  it  is  certain,  that  the  wifer 
and  more  fenftble  heathens  confidered  them  only  as  Am¬ 
ple  reprefentations  or  figures  defigned  to  recal  to  their 
minds  the  memory  of  their  gods.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  Varro  and  Seneca  :  and  the  fame  fentiment  is  clear- 
*  ly  laid  down  in  Plato,  who  maintains,  that  images  are 
inanimate,  and  that  all  the  honour  paid  to  them  has 
refpedl  to  the  gods  whom  they  reprefent.  But  as  to 
the  vulgar,  they  were  ftupid  enough  to  believe  the  fta¬ 
tues  themfelves  to  be  gods,  and  to  pay  divine  worftilp 
to  flocks  and  ftones. 

Soon  after  the  flood,  idolatry  feems  to  have  been  the 
prevailing  religion  of  all  the  world :  for  wherever  we 
caft  our  eyes  at  the  time  of  Abraham,  we  fcarcely  fee 
any  thing  but  falfe  worfhip  and  idolatry.  And  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  Scripture,  that  Abraham’s  forefathers,  and 
even  Abraham  himfelf,  were  for  a  time  idolaters. 

The  Hebrews  were  indeed  exprefsly  forbidden  to 
make  any  reprefentation  of  God  :  they  were  not  fo 
much  as  to  look  upon  an  idol  r  and  from  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees  to  the  deftru&ion  of  Jerufalem,  the 
Jews  extended  this  precept  to  the  making  the  figure 
of  any  man  :  by  the  law  of  Mofes,  they  were  obliged 
to  deftroy  all  the  images  they  found,  and  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  apply  any  of  the  gold  or  filver  to  their  own 
ufe,  that  no  one  might  receive  the  lea  ft  profit  from 
any  thing  belonging  to  an  idol.  Of  this  the  Jews, 
after  they  had  fmarted  for  their  idolatry,  were  fo  fen- 
fible,  that  they  thought  it  unlawful  to  ufe  any  veffel 
that  had  been  employed  in  facrificing.  to  a  falfe  god, 
to  warm  themfelves  with  the  wood  of  a  grove  after 
it  was  cut  down,  or  to  (belter  themfelves  under  its 
(hade. 

But  the  preaching  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  where- 
ever  it  prevailed,  entirely  rooted  out  idolatry  ;  as  did 
alfo  that  of  Mahomet,  which  is  built  on  the  worftiip 
of  one  God.  It  mufl  not,  however,  be  forgotten, 
that  the  Proteftant  Chriftians  charge  thofe  of  the 
church  of  Rome  with  paying  an  idolatrous  kind  of 
worftiip  to  the  pictures  or  images  of  faints  and  mar¬ 
tyrs  :  before  thefe  they  burn  lamps  and  wax  candles  $ 
before  thefe,  they  burn  incenfe,  and,  kneeling,  offer 
up  their  vows  and  petitions  ;  they,  like  the  Pagans, 
believe  that  the  faint  to  whom  the  image  is  dedi¬ 
cated,  prefides  in  a  particular  manner  about  its  fhrine, 
and  works  miracles  by  the  intervention  of  its  image  ) 
and  that  if  the  image  was  deftroyed  or  taken  away, 
the  faint  would  no  longer  perform  any  miracle  in  that 
place. 

IDOMENEUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  fucceeded  his 
father  Deucalion  on  the  throne  of  Crete.  He  accom¬ 
panied  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war  with  a  fleet  of  90 
(hips.  During  this  celebrated  war  he  rendered  himfelf 
famous  byhjs  valour,  and  llaughtered  many  of  the  ene¬ 
my.  At  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  he  made  a 
vow  to  Neptune  in  a  dangerous  tempeft,  that  if  he 
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efcaped  from  the  fury  of  the  Teas  and  dorms,  he  would 
offer  to  the  god  whatever  living  creature  firft  prefented 
itfelf  to  his  eye  on  the  Cretan  fhore.  This  was  no  other 
than  his  fon,  who  came  to  congratulate  his  father  upon 
his  fafe  return.  Idomeneus  performed  his  promife  to 
the  god  }  and  the  inhumanity  and  raftinefs  of  this  fa- 
crifice  rendered  him  fo  odious  in  the  eyes  of  his  fub- 
je£ls,  that  he  left  Crete,  and  migrated  in  queft  of  a 
fettlement.  He  came  to  Italy,  and  founded  a  city  on 
the  coaft  of  Calabria,  which  he  called  Salenium .  He 
died  in  extreme  old  age,  after  he  had  had  the  fatis- 
fa&ion  of  feeing  his  new  kingdom  flourifli  and  his 
fubje&s  happy.  According  to  the  Greek  fcholiaft  of 
Lycophron,  v.  1217,  Idomeneus,  during  his  abfence  in 
the  Trojan  war,  intruded  the  management  of  his  king¬ 
dom  to  Leucos,  to  whom  he  promifed  his  daughter 
Clifithere  In  marriage  at  his  return.  Leucos  at  firft; 
governed  with  moderation,  but  he  was  perfuaded  by 
Nauplius  king  of  Euboea  to  put  to  death  Meda.  the 
wife  of  his  mafter,  with  her  daughter  Clifithere,  and 
to  feize  the  kingdom.  After  thefe  violent  meafures  he 
(Lengthened  himfelf  on  the  throne  of  Crete,  and  Ido¬ 
meneus  at  his  return  found  it  impoflible  to  expel  the 
ufurper. 


Idomeneus 
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IDUMiEA.  See  Edom. 

JEALOUSY,  in  Ethics,  is  that  peculiar  uneafinefe 
which  arifes  from  the  fear  that  fome  rival  may  rob  us 
of  the  affe&ion  of  one  whom  we  greatly  love,  or  fufpi- 
cion  that  he  has  already  done  it.  The  firft  lort  of  jea- 
loufy  is  infeparable  from  love,  before  it  is  in  pofleflion 
of  its  objeft  •,  the  latter  is  often  unjuft,  generally  mif- 
chievous,  always  troublefome. 

Waters  of  JeaLOUST,  See  WATERS. 

IDYL  LION,  in  ancient  poetry,  is  only  a  diminutive 
of  the  word  EIDOS,  and  properly  fignifies  any  poem  of 
moderate  extent,  without  confidering  the  fubjeft.  But 
as  the  collection  of  Theocritus’s  poems  were  called 
Idyllia ,  and  the  paftoral  pieces  being  by  far  the  beft  in 
that  collection,  the  term  Idyllion  feems  to  be  now  apr 
propriated  to  paftoral  pieces. 

JEARS,  or  Geers,  in  the  fea  language,  an  affem- 
blage  of  tackles,  by  which  the  lower  yards  of  a  (hip 
are  hoifted  along  the  mail  to  their  ufual  ftation,  or 
lowered  from  thence  as  oceafion  requires  :  the  former 
of  which  operations  is  called  fwaying ,  and  the  latter 
Jiriking . 

JEBUS7EI,  one  of  the  feven  ancient  peoples  of  Ca* 
naan,  defendants  of  JebufI,  Canaan’s  fon  \  fo  warlike 
and  brave,  as  to  have  flood  their  ground,  efptcially  in 
Jebus,  afterwards  called  Jerufalem ,  down  to  the  time  of 
David,  Judges  i.  21.  1  Sam.  v.  6. 

JEDBURGH,  a  parliament  town  of  Scotland,  qa* 
pital  of  Tiviotdale.  or  Roxburghftiire,  is  fituated  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  county,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Jed,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  well  built  and 
populous,  and  has  a  good  market  for  corn  and  cattle. 
On  the  weft  fide  of  the  river,  near  its  junclion  with 
the  Teviot,  (land  the  beautiful  ruins  of  an  abbey  found¬ 
ed  by  David  I.,  a  part  of  which  ancient  pile  ferves  for 
a  parifh  church. — Jedburgh  is  the  feat  of  the  fheriff’s 
court  and  of  a  prefbytery.  The  population  of  this  town 
in  j  793  was  eftimated  at  2000. 

JEDDO,  the  capital  town  or  city  of  the  iflands  of 
Japan,  where  the  emperor  refides.  It  is  open  on  all 
(ides,  having  neither  walls  nor  ramparts  ^  and  the 

houfes3 
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Jeddo  houfes  are  built  with  earth,  and  boarded  on  the  out- 
N  fide  to  prevent  the  rain  from  deftroying  the  walls.  In 
^  '  ,  every  ftreet  there  is  an  iron  gate,  which  is  (hut  up  in 
the  night ;  and  a  kind  of  cuftomhoufe  or  magazine, 
to  put  merchandife  in.  It  is  a  large  place,  being 
nine  miles  in  length  and  lix  in  breadth,  and  contains 
1,000,000  of  inhabitants.  A  fire  happened  in  1658, 
which,  in  the  fpace  of  48  hours,  burnt  down  xco,oco 
houfes,  and  in  which  a  vaft  number  of  inhabitants  pe- 
rifhed,  The  emperor’s  palace  and  all  the  reft  were  re¬ 
duced  to  allies  ;  but  they  are  all  rebuilt  again.  The 
royal  palace  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town  5  and  is  defend¬ 
ed  with  walls,  ditches,  towers,  and  baftions.  Where 
the  emperor  refides,  there  are  three  towers  nine  ftories 
high,  each  covered  with  plates  of  gold  ;  and  the  hall 
of  audience  is  faid  to  be  fupported  by  pillars  of  mafly 
gold.  Near  the  palace  are  feveral  others,  where  the 
relations  of  the  emperor  live.  The  emprefs  has  a  pa¬ 
lace  of  her  own,  and  there  are  20  fmall  ones  for  the 
concubines.  Befides,  all  the  vaffal  kings  have  each  a 
palace  in  the  city,  with  a  handfome  garden,  and  ftables 
for  2000  horfes.  The  houfes  of  the  common  fort  are 
nothing  but  a  ground  floor,  and  the  rooms  are  parted 
by  folding  fkreens  ;  fo  that  they  can  make  the  rooms 
larger  or  fmaller  at  pleafure.  It  is  feated  in  an  agree¬ 
able  plain,  at  the  bottom  of  a  fine  bay  ;  and  the  river 
which  croffes  it,  is  divided  into  feveral  canals.  E.  Long. 
140.  o.  N.  Lat.  35.  32. 

JEFFERSONIA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  pentandria,  and  order  monogynia . 
The  calyx  is  compofed  of  five  fhort  oval  imbricated 
leaves  5  the  corolla  is  monophyllous  and  funnel-fhaped  ; 
the  margin  hypoerateriform  ;  the  ftigma  is  quadrifid. 
One  fpecies  only  has  been  difcovered,  fempervircns , 
which  is  a  ffirub  with  round,  polifhed,  ihining  ftems, 
which  climb  on  bufhes  and  fmall  trees.  This  ftirub  is 
very  abundant  in  the  woods  of  Georgia  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  it  was  difcovered  by  Dr  Brickel,  and  it  is 
covered  with  bloffcms  for  many  months  of  the  year. 
JEFFERY.  See  Geoffrey. 

JEFFREYS,  Sir  George,  Baron  Wem,  common¬ 
ly  called  Judge  Jeffreys^  was  the  fixth  fon  of  John  Jef¬ 
freys,  Efq.  of  A<fton  in  Denbighfttire  5  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  whence  he  removed  to 
the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftu- 
dy  of  the  law.  Alderman  Jeffreys,  who  was  probably 
related  to  him,  introduced  him  among  the  citizens  of 
J^ondon,  and  he  being  a  merry  bottle  companion, 
foon  came  into  great  bufinefs,  and  was  chofen  their 
recorder.  He  was  afterwards  chofen  folicitor  to  the 
duke  of  York*,  and  in  1680  was  knighted,  and  made 
chief-juftice  of  Chefter.  At  length,  refigning  the  re- 
corderfhip,  he  obtained  the  poft  of  chiefquftice  of  the 
king’s-bench,  and,  foon  after  the  aeceflion  of  James  II. 
the  great  feal.  During  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II. 
he  fhowed  himfelf  a  bitter  enemy  to  thofe  diffenting 
minifters  who,  in  that  time  of  perfecution,  were  tried 
by  him  :  he  was  one  of  the  greateft  advifers  and  pro¬ 
moters  of  all  the  opprefiions  and  arbitrary  meafures 
carried  on  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  ;  and  his  fangui- 
nary  and  inhuman  proceedings  againft  Monmouth’s  un¬ 
happy  adherents  in  the  weft  will  ever  render  his  name 
infamous.  Whenever  the  prifoner  was  of  a  different 
party,  or  he  could  pleafe  the  court  by  condemning  him, 


inftead  of  appearing,  according  to  the  duty  of  his  office, 
as  his  council,  he  would  fcarce  allow  him  to  fpeak  for 
himfelf  \  but  would  load  him  with  the  groneft  and 
raoft  vulgar  abufes,  browbeat,  infult,  and  turn  to  ridi¬ 
cule  the  witneffes  that  fpoke  in  his  behalf  $  and  even 
threaten  the  jury  with  fines  and  imprifonment,  if  they 
made  the  leaft  helitation  about  bringing  in  the  prifoner 
guilty.  Yet  it  is  faid,  that  when  he  was  in  temper, 
and  matters  perfe£fly  indifferent  came  before  him,  no 
one  became  a  feat  of  juftice  better.  Nay,  it  even  ap¬ 
pears,  that  when  he  was  under  no  ftate  influence,  he 
was  fometimes  inclined  to  protefl  the  natural  and  civil 
rights  of  mankind,  of  which  the  following  inftance 
has  been  given  The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Brif- 
tol  had  been  ufed  to  tranfport  convi&ed  criminals 
to  the  American  plantations,  and  fell  them  by  way  of 
trade.  This  turning  to  good  account,  when  any  pilfer¬ 
ers  or  petty  rogues  were  brought  before  them,  they 
threatened  them  with  hanging  j  and  then  fome  offi¬ 
cers  who  attended,  earneftly  perfuaded  the  ignorant 
intimidated  creatures  to  beg  for  tranfportation*-  as  th« 
only  way  tofave  them  \  and  in  general  their  advice  was 
followed.  Then,  without  more  form,  each  alderman 
in  courfe  took  one,  and  fold  him  for  his  own  benefit  \ 
and  fometimes  warm  difputes  arofe  between  them  a- 
bout  the  next  turn.  This  infamous  trade,  which  had 
been  carried  on  many  years,  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  lord  chief  juftice,  he  made  the  mayor  defcend 
from  the  bench  and  ftand  at  the  bar,  in  his  fcarlet  and 
fur,  with  his  guilty  brethren  the  aldermen,  and  plead 
as  common  criminals.  He  then  obliged  them  to  give 
fecurities  to  anfwer  informations  $  but  the  proceedings 
were  flopped  by  the  revolution. — However,  the  bru¬ 
tality  Jeffreys  commonly  Ihowed  on  the  bench,  where 
his  voice  and  vifage  were  equally  terrible,  at  length 
expofed  him  to  a  fevere  mortification.  A  ferivener  of 
Wapping  having  a  caufe  before  him,  one  of  the  oppo¬ 
nent’s  council  faid  he  was  a  ftrange  fellow,  and  fome¬ 
times  went  to  church,  and  fometimes  to  conventicles  $ 
and  it  was  thought  he  was  a  trimmer.  At  this  the 
chancellor  fired  :  “  A  trimmer  ?  (faid  he)  j  I  have 

heard  much  of  that  monfter,  but  never  faw  one.  Come 
forth  Mr  Trimmer,  and  let  me  fee  your  fhape.”  He 
then  treated  the  poor  fellow  fo  roughly,  that,  on  his 
leaving  the  hall,  he  declared  he  would  not  undergo  the 
terrors  of  that  man’s  face  again  to  fave  his  life,  and  he 
fliould  certainly  retain  the  frightful  impreflions  of  it  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Soon  after,  the  prince  of  Orange 
coming,  the  lord  chancellor,  dreading  the  public  re- 
fentment,  difguifed  himfelf  in  a  feaman’s  drefs,  in  or¬ 
der  to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  and  was  drinking  in  a  cellar, 
when  this  ferivener  coming  into  the  cellar,  and  feeing 
again  the  face  which  had  filled  him  with  fuch  horror, 
ftarted  ;  on  which  Jeffreys,  fearing  he  was  known,  feign¬ 
ed  a  cough,  and  turned  to  the  wall  with  his  pot  of 
beer  in  his  hand.  But  Mr  Trimmer  going  out,  gave 
notice  that  he  was  there  :  and  the  mob  ruffling  in,  feiz- 
ed  him,  and  carried  him  before  the  lord  mayor,  who 
lent  him  with  a  ftrong  guard  to  the  lords  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  by  whom  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  died  in  1689 — It  is  remarkable,  that  the  late  coun- 
tefs  of  Pomfret  met  with  very  rude  infults  from  the  po¬ 
pulace  cn  the  weftern  road,  only  becaufe  (he  was  grand¬ 
daughter  to  the  inhuman  Jeffreys, 

JEHOVAH, 
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Jehovah  JEHOVAH,  one  of  the  Scripture  names  of  God, 
ftgnifying  the  Being  who  is  felf-exiftent  and  gives  exift- 
^Jenila.  ,  ence  to  others. 

So  great  a  veneration  had  the  Jews  for  this  name, 
that  they  left  off  the  cuftom  of  pronouncing  it,  where¬ 
by  its  true  pronunciation  was  forgotten.  They  call  it 
tetragrammaton ,  or  “  the  name  with  four  letters  and 
believe,  that  whoever  knows  the  true  pronunciation  of 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  heard  by  God. 

JEJUNE  style.  See  Style. 

JEJUNUM,  the  fecond  of  the  fmall  guts  y  thus 
called  from  the  Latin  jejunus ,  “  hungry  j”  becaufe  al¬ 
ways  found  empty.  See  Anatomy,  N°  93. 

JELLALiEAN,  or  Gelal^ean  Calendar ,  Epo- 
cha ,  and  Tear.  See  Calendar,  EpocHA,  and  Year. 

JELLY,  a  form  of  food,  or  medicine,  prepared 
from  the  juices  of  ripe  fruits,  boiled  to  a  proper  con¬ 
fidence  with  fugar  5  or  the  ftrong  decoctions  of  the 
horns,  bones,  or  extremities  of  animals,  boiled  to  fuch 
a  height  as  to  be  ftiff  and  firm  when  cold,  without  the 
addition  of  any  fugar. — The  jellies  of  fruits  are  cool¬ 
ing,  faponaceous,  and  acefcent,  and  therefore  are  good 
as  medicines  in  all  diforders  of  the  primse  vise,  arifing 
from  alkalefeent  juices,  efpecially  when  not  given  alone, 
but  diluted  with  water.  On  the  contrary,  the  jellies 
made  from  animal  fubftances  are  all  alkalefeent,  and 
are  therefore  good  in  all  cafes  in  which  an  acidity  of 
the  humours  prevails  :  the  alkalefeent  quality  of  thefe 
is,  however,  in  a  great  meafure  taken  off,  by  adding 
lemon  juice  and  fugar  to  them.  There  were  formerly 
a  fort  of  jellies  much  in  ufe,  called  compound  jellies ; 
thefe  had  the  reftorative  medicinal  drugs  added  to  them, 
but  they  are  now  fcarce  ever  heard  of. 

JELLY~Oat ,  a  preparation  of  common  oats,  recom¬ 
mended  by  many  of  the  German  phyficians  in  all  hec¬ 
tic  diforders,  to  be  taken  with  broth  of  fnails  or  cray 
hfh. — It  is  made  by  boiling  a  large  quantity  of  oats, 
with  the  hulk  taken  off,  with  fome  hartfhorn  fhavings, 
and  currants,  together  with  a  leg  of  veal  cut  to  pieces, 
and  with  the  bones  all  broken  y  thefe  are  to  be  fet  over 
the  fire  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  till  the  whole  is 
reduced  to  a  fort  of  jelly  ;  which  w  hen  (trained  and  cold 
is  firm  and  hard.  A  few  fpoonfuls  of  this  are  to  be 
taken  every  morning,  diluted  with  a  bafon  of  either 
of  the  above-mentioned  broths,  or  any  other  warm  li¬ 
quor. 

JEMPTERLAND,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  Angermania,  on  the  eaft  by  Me- 
dalpadia,  on  the  fouth  by  Helfingia,  and  on  the  weft 
by  Norway.  It  is  full  of  mountains  ;  which  afford  ores 
of  copper  and  iron,  the  latter  of  which  is  manufactur¬ 
ed,  and  forms  part  of  the  trade  with  the  Norwegians. 

JENA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  in  Thuringia,  with  an  univerfity. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Sala,  in  E.  Long.  11.  30.  N. 
Lat.  50.  54. 

JENCAPORE,  a  town  of  Afla,  in  Indoftan,  and 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  capital  of  a  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Chaul,  in  E.  Long.  7 6.  25.  N.  Lat.  30.  30. 

JENCOPING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Smaland,  feated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake  Wer- 
ter,  with  a  ftrong  citadel.  The  houfes  are  all  built  with 
wood.  E.  Long.  14.  20.  N.  Lat.  57.  22. 

JENISA,  a  river  of  the  Ruffian  empire  that  runs 
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from  north  to  fouth  through  Siberia,  and  falls  into  the 
Frozen  ocean. 

JENrSKOI,  a  town  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  in  Si¬ 
beria,  feated  on  the  river  Jenifa.  It  is  large,  populous, 
and  pretty  ftrong  5  and  there  are  villages  for  feveral 
miles  round  it.  It  is  fubjedt  to  the  Tungufians,  who 
are  Pagans,  and  live  chiefly  on  the  above  river.  They 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  emperor  for  every  bow,  reckoning 
a  man  and  a  woman  for  one.  The  climate  is  extreme¬ 
ly  cold  5  and  no  other  fruits  grow  there  but  black  and 
red '  currants,  ftrawberries,  and  goofeberries.  Corn, 
chutchers  meat,  and  wild  fowls,  are  very  cheap.  E.  Long. 
92.  35.  N.  Lat.  57.  46. 

JENKINS,  Henry.  See  Longevity. 

Jenkins,  Sir  Leoline ,  a  learned  civilian  and  able 
ftatefman  of  the  17th  century,  born  in  Glamorganfhire 
about  the  year  1623.  Being  rendered  obnoxious  to 
the  parliament  during  the  civil  war  by  adhering  to  the 
king’s  caufe,  he  confultcd  his  fafety  by  flight  \  but  re¬ 
turning  on  the  Reftoration,  he  was  admitted  an  advo¬ 
cate  in  the  court  of  arches,  and  fucceeded  Dr  Exton 
as  judge.  When  the  queen  mother  Henrietta  died  in 
1669  at  Paris,  her  whole  eftate,  real  and  perfonal,  was 
claimed  by  her  nephew  Louis  XIV.  :  upon  which  Dr 
Jenkins’s  opinion  being  called  for  and  approved,  he 
went  to  Paris,  with  three  others  joined  with  him  in  a 
commiffion,  and  recovered  her  effecls  ;  for  w'hich  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  officiated  as 
one  of  the  mediators  at  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  in 
which  tedious  negotiation  he  wras  engaged  about  four 
years  and  a  half  \  and  was  afterwards  made  a  privy 
counfellor  and  fecretary  of  ftate.  He  died  in  1685  j 
and  as  he  never  married,  bequeathed  his  whole  eftate 
to  charitable  ufes :  lie  was  fo  great  a  benefa&or  to  Je- 
fus  College,  Oxford,  that  he  is  generally  looked  on  as 
the  fecond  founder.  All  his  letters  and  papers  were 
colle&ed  and  printed  in  1724,  in  two  vols.  folio. 

JENNY  wren,  a  name  given  by  writers  on  fong 
birds  to  the  wren.  See  Wren,  Ornithology  Index. 

JENTACULUM  was,  among  the  Romans,  a  morn¬ 
ing  refrefhment  like  our  breakfaft.  It  was  exceeding¬ 
ly  Ample,  confifting,  for  the  moft  part,  of  bread  alone  ; 
labouring  people  indeed  had  fomething  more  fubftan- 
tial  to  enable  them  to  fupport  the  fatigues  of  their  em¬ 
ployment.  What  has  been  here  faid  may  be  obferved 
of  the  Jews  and  Chriftians  alfo.  The  Greeks  diftin- 
guifhed  this  morning  meal  by  the  feveral  names  of 
oucgctUcrpog,  or  a>c^cl\tcrfjnt,^  though  agifcv  is  generally  ap¬ 
plied  to  dinner.  See  Eating  and  Dinner. 

JENYNS,  Soame,  a  diftinguiftied  Englifh  writer, 
was  born  in  Great  Ormond-ftreet,  London,  in  the  year 
1703-4.  Sir  Roger  Jenyns,  his  father,  was  defeended 
from  the  family  of  the  Jenyns  of  Churchill  in  Somer- 
fetfhire.  The  country  relidence  of  Sir  Roger  was  at 
Ely,  in  the  ifle  of  the  fame  name,  where  he  turned  his 
attention  to  fuch  kinds  of  bufinefs  as  rendered  him  moft; 
beneficial  to  his  neighbours,  for  which  amiable  deport¬ 
ment  in  particular  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  William  III.  Our  author’s  mo¬ 
ther,  a  lady  of  rank,  learning  and  piety,  fuperintended 
his  education  till  it  wras  neceffary  to  place  him  under  a 
tutor,  for  which  purpofe  a  Mr  Hill  was  taken  into  the 
family,  by  whom  he  was  inftru&ed  in  the  firft  rudi¬ 
ments  of  language,  with  fuch  other  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge  as  were  fuited  to  his  years.  At  this  time  Mr 
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Jenyns.  Hill  was  called  to  a  fituation  more  advantageous,  and 

~Ym~  a  Mr  White  fueceeded  him  in  the  olfice  of  tutor  to 
yotpg  Jenyns,  a  man  eminent  for  his  learning,  tafle, 
and  ingenuity,  by  whom  he  was  qualified  for  attending 
the  univerfity. 

He  was  admitted  into  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
in  the  year  1722,  under  Dr  Edmondfon,  who  was  at 
that  time  one  of  the  leading  tutors  of  the  college. 
Here  his  diligence  and  regular  deportment  did  him  the 
greatefl  honour,  and  the  flrift  difeipline  obferved  in 
the  college  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  natural  incli¬ 
nations.  After  quitting  the  college,  his  winter  rt  3 
dence  was  in  London,  and  he  lived  in  the  country  du¬ 
ring  the  fummer  feafon,  being  chiefly  employed  in  the 
profecution  of  fuch  fludies  as  were  of  a  literary  nature. 
His  firfl  publication,  a  poetical  effay  on  the  art  of  dan¬ 
cing,  appeared  without  his  name  in  1727  ;  but  he  was 
very  foon  difeovered,  and  it  was  confidered  as  a  prefage 
of  his  future  eminence. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  chofen  in 
1742  one  of  the  members  of  parliament  for  the  county 
of  Cambridge,  and  from  this  period  he  retained  his 
feat  in  the  houfe  of  commons  till  the  year  1780.  The 
high  opinion  entertained  by  his  conflituents  of  his  par¬ 
liamentary  condufl,  may  be  learned  from  the  unanimi¬ 
ty  of  their  choice  ;  for  he  never  but  once  experienced 
any  oppofition.  He  w'as  chofen  one  of  the  commiffion- 
ers  of  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations  in  17 55, 
which  office  he  retained  till  an  alteration  was  made  in 
the  conflitution  of  it  by  authority  of  parliament.  He 
was  married,  firfl  to  the  only  daughter  of  Colonel 
Soame,  of  Dereham  in  Norfolk,  who  died  without  iffue, 
and  afterwards  to  the  daughter  of  Henry  Gray,  Efq. 
of  Hackney,  who  furvived  him.  He  died  himfelf  of  a 
fever,  after  a  few  days  illnefs,  on  the  1 8th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1787,  leaving  no  iffue. 

His  temper  was  mild,  fweet,  and  gentle,  which  he 
manifefled  indiferiminately  to  all.  It  was  his  earnefl 
•wifh  never  to  give  offence  to  any  \  yet  he  made  fuch 
liberal  allowances  for  diverfities  of  temper,  that  he  was 
very  rarely  offended  with  others.  He  was  punctual  in 
the  difeharge  of  the  duties  of  religion  both  in  public 
and  private,  profeffmg  to  be  better  pleafed  with  the 
government  and  difeipline  of  the  church  of  England 
than  of  any  other  in  Chriftendom,  which,  however,  he 
confidered  as  capable  of  important  alterations  and 
amendments,  if  it  were  previoufiy  and  deliberately  de¬ 
termined  what  thefe  alterations  fhould  be.  He  poffef- 
fed  an  uncommon  vein  of  the  molt  lively  and  genuine 
wit,  which  he  never  made  ufe  of  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  others,  but  was  rather  very  much  offended  with  thofe 
who  did,  being  convinced  that  diflinguifhed  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  mind  are  as  much  intended  to  promote  the 
felicity  of  others,  as  of  thofe  who  poffefs  them. 

No  man  was  ever  a  more  genuine  philanthropic,  as 
he  felt  mofl  fenfibly  for  the  miferies  of  others,  and  ufed 
every  mean  in  his  power  to  render  them  as  happy  as 
poffible.  His  indigent  neighbours  in  the  country  he 
viewed  as  a  part  of  his  family,  in  which  light  he  con¬ 
fidered  them  as  entitled  to  his  care  and  prote&ion.  As 
an  author,  Soame  Jenyns  certainly  deferves  a  place 
among  thofe  who  have  excelled,  whether  we  view'  him  as 
a  poet,  or  a  writer  of  profe,  in  which  latter  capacity  he 
ranks  with  the  purefl  and  mofl  corredl  writers  of  the 
JlngHfh  language.  He  reafons  with  clofenefs  and  gre* 
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cifion,  and  comes  to  the  conclufion  he  means  to  efla-  Jenjns 
blifh  by  a  regular  chain  of  argument.  His  firfl  publi-  il 
cation,  on  account  of  which  he  was  attacked,  was  his  JePhthak 
Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil ;  but  v~ ^ 

in  a  preface  to  the  fecond  edition  he  fully  vindicated  it 
againfl  all  the  calumny,  flander,  and  mifreprefentation 
which  had  been  thrown  out  againfl  it,  with  that  tem¬ 
per  and  moderation  which  diflinguifhed  him  fo  eminent¬ 
ly  upon  all  occafions.  His  view  of  the  Internal  Evi¬ 
dences  of  the  Chriflian  Religion  was  publifhed  without 
his  name  in  the  year  1776,  which  gave  delight  and  fa- 
tisfa&ion  to  many  eminent  judges,  and  made  converts 
of  numbers  who  had  been  infidels  before. 

JEOFAILE,  (compounded  of  three  French  words, 

J'aij  faille,  u  I  have  failed”),  a  term  in  law,  ufed  for 
an  overfight  in  pleading  or  other  proceeding  at  law. 

The  fhowing  of  thefe  defeats  or  overfights  was  for¬ 
merly  often  pra&ifed  by  the  counfel  ^  and  when  the 
jury  came  into  court  in  order  to  try  the  iffue,  they  faid, 

This  jnquefl  you  ought  not  to  take  5  and  after  ver¬ 
dict  they  would  fay  to  the  court,  To  judgment  you 
ought  not  to  go.  But  feveral  flatutes  have  been  made 
to  avoid  the  delays  occafioned  by  fuch  fuggeflionsj  and 
a  judgment  is  not  to  be  flayed  after  verdi£l  ,for  mifla- 
king  the  Chriflian  or  furname  of  either  of  the  parties, 
or  in  a  fum  of  money,  or  in  the  day,  month,  year,  8tc. 
where  the  fame  are  rightly  named  in  any  preceding  re¬ 
cord.  | 

JEPHTH  AH,  judge  of  Ifrael,  and  fucceffor  to  Jair 
in  the  government  of  the  people',  was  a  native  of  Miz- 
peh,  and  the  fon  of  one  Gilead  by  a  harlot.  This  Gi¬ 
lead  having  married  a  lawful  wife,  and  had  children  by 
her,  thefe  children  drove  Jephthah  from  his  father’s 
houfe,  faying  that  he  fhould  not  be  heir  with  them. 

Jephthah  retired  into  the  land  of  Tob,  and  there  he 
became  captain  of  a  band  of  thieves  and  fuch  other 
people  as  he  had  picked  up  together.  At  that  time, 
the  Ifraelites  beyond  Jordan,  feeing  themfelves  preffed 
by  the  Ammonites,  came  to  defire  affiflance  from 
Jephthah  ;  and  that  he  would  take  upon  him  the  com¬ 
mand  of  them.  Jephthah  at  firfl  reproached  them  with 
the  injutlice  which  they  had  done  him,  or  at  leafl  which 
they  had  not  prevented,  when  he  was  forced  from  his 
father’s  houfe.  But  as  thefe  people  were  very  earnefl  in 
their  requefl,  he  told  them,  that  he  would  fuccour  them, 
provided  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  would  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  for  their  prince.  This  they  confented 
to,  and  promifed  with  an  oath. 

Jephthah,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2817,  having 
beei’i  acknowledged  prince  of  the  Ifraelites  in  an  affem- 
bly  of  the  people,  was  filled  with  the  fpirit  of  God, 
and  began  to  get  his  troops  together  ;  to  that  end,  he 
w'ent  over  all  the  land  which  the  children  of  Ifrael  pcf- 
feff^d  beyond  Jordan.  At  the  fame  time  he  made  a 
vow  to  the  Lord,  that  if  he  were  fuccefsful  againfl  the 
Ammonites,  he  wrould  offer  up  for  a  burnt-offering 
whatever  fhould  firfl  come  out  of  his  houfe  to  meet 
him.  The  battle  being  fought,  Jephthah  remained 
conqueror,  and  ravaged  all  the  land  of  Ammon.  But 
as  he  returned  to  his  houfe,  his  only  daughter  came 
out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances  :  where¬ 
upon  Jephthah  tore  his  clothes,  and  faid,  “  Alas,  my 
daughter,  thou  hafl  brought  me  very  low,  for  I  have 
made  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  cannot  fail  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  it,”  His  daughter  anfwered,  “  My  fa^ 
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Jephtb?h  ther,  if  fhou  haft  mado  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  do  with 
11 ,  me  as  thou  haft  promifed  ;  grant  me  only  the  favour 

Jeremiah.  j  may  ^  at  liberty  to  gomp  to  the  mountains,  and 

there  for  two  months  bewail  my  virginity  with  my 
companions.”  Jephthah  granted  her  this  liberty;  and 
at  the  end  of  two  months,  he  offered  up  his  daughter, 
who  died  a  virgin,  a  burnt-offering,  agreeable  to  his 
Vow,  according  to  the  opinion  of  moft  commentators. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Ephrai mites,  jealous  of  the 
vi&ory  obtained  by  Jephthah  over  the  Ammonites, 
paffed  the  river  Jordan  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  came 
and  complained  to  Jephthah  that  he  had  not  invited 
them  to  this  war,  and  threatened  to  fct  fire  to  his 
houfc.  Jephthah  anfwered  them,  that  he  had  fent  to 
delire  their  affiftance ;  but  obferving  that  they  did  not 
come,  he  put  his  life  iivhis  hands  and  hazarded  a  battle. 
The  Ephraimites  not  being  fatisfied  with  thefe  reafons, 
Jephthah  affembled  the  people  of  Gilead,  gave  them 
battle,  and  defeated  them  ;  fo  that  there  were  two  and 
forty  thoufand  men  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  killed  that 
day.  We  know  nothing  more  in  particular  concerning 
the  life  of  Jephthah,  only  that  he  judged  Ifrael  fix 
years,  and  was  buried  in  a  city  of  Gilead. 

St  Paul  (Heb.  xi.  32.)  places  Jephthah  among  the 
faints  of  the  Old  Teftament,  the  merit  of  whofe  faith  di- 
ftinguifhed  them.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  there 
is  fomething  fo  extraordinary  in  Jephthah’s  vow,  that 
notwithftanding  the  Scripture  fpeaksof  it  in  very  plain 
and  clear  terms,  yet  fueh  difficulties  arife  concerning 
it  as  perplex  commentators.  Some  maintain,  that 
this  daughter  of  Jephthah  was  not  facrificed,  as  that 
would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  law  of  Mofes  ;  and 
efpeeially,  when  by  the  fame  law  he  might  have  re¬ 
deemed  his  daughter  for  ten  Ihtkelsof  lilver  :  therefore 
they  contend,  that  it  was  fomething  elfe  Jephthah  did 
to  his  daughter,  fuch  as  devoting  her  to  a  ftate  of  ce¬ 
libacy,  or  dedicating  her  to  the  fervice  of  God.  On 
the  other  hand,  thofe  who  maintain  the  affirmative,  or 
that  Jephthah’s  daughter  was  actually  facrificed,  urge, 
that  the  times  wherein  Jephthah  lived  were  fadly  ad¬ 
dicted  to  idolatry  ;  alfo  the  manner  wherein  he  lived 
before  he  was  called  to  the  affiftance  of  his  country ;  but 
above  all,  the  clear,  evident,  and  exprefs  meaning  of  the 
text.  They  obferve,  that  vows  of  perpetual  virginity 
are  inftitntions  of  a  modern  date  ;  and  had  there  been 
no  more  in  it,  there  would  have  been  little  ocoafion  for 
rending  his  clothes,  and  bemoaning  himfelf  as  he  did  ; 
befides  the  bitter  lamentations  made  by  herfelf,  and  by 
all  the  daughters  of  Ifrael  in  fucceeding  times.  But  if 
file  was  facrificed,  we  may  fafely  and  confidently  aver 
with  Jofephus,  who  fays  that  {he  was,  that  this  facri- 
fice  was  neither  lawful  nor  acceptable  to  God  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  an  abominable  crime,  that  might,  not- 
withffanding,  have  proceeded  from  a  miftaken  principle 
of  religion. 

JERBOA,  a  fpecies  of  quadruped  belonging  to  the 
genus  dipuSy  and  refembling,  in  feme  of  its  characters, 
the  moufe  tribe.  See  Dipus,  Mammalia  Index. 

JEREMIAH  {the  Prophecy  off  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  ieftament.  This  divine  writer  was  of  the 
race  of  the  prieffs,  the  fon  of  Hilkiah  of  Anathoth,  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  He  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
office  when  very  young,  about  the  13th  year  of  Jofiah, 
and  continued  in  the  difeharge  of  it  about  40  years. 
He  was  not  carried  captive  to  Babylon  with  the  other 
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Jews,  but  remained  in  Judea  to  lament  the  defoliation  Jer^mtah, 
of  his  country.  He  was  afterwards  a  prifoner  in  E- 
gypt  with  his  difciple  Baruch,  where  it  is  fuppofed  he 
died  in  a  very  advanced  age.  Some  of  the  Chriftian 
fathers  tell  us  he  was  ftoned  to  death  by  the  Jews,  for 
preaching  againft  their  idolatry  ;  and  fome  fay  he  was 
put  to  death  by  Pharaoh  Hophrah,  becaufe  of  his  pro¬ 
phecy  againft  him.  Part  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
relates  to  the  time  after  the  captivity  of  Ifrael,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  of  Judah,  from  the  firft  chapter  to  the  44th  $ 
and  part  of  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  latter  captivity, 
from  the  44th  chapter  to  the  end.  The  prophet  lays 
open  the  fins  of  Judah  with  great  freedom  and  bold- 
nefs,  and  reminds  them  of  the  feVere  judgments  which 
had  befallen  the  ten  tribes  for  the  fame  offences.  He 
paffionately  laments  their  misfortune,  and  recommends 
a  fpeedy  reformation  to  them.  Afterwards  he  predi&s 
the  grievous  calamities  that  were  approaching,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  70  years  captivity  in  Chaldea.  He  like- 
wife  foretels  their  deliverance  and  happy  return,  and 
the  recompenfe  which  Babylon,  Moab,  and  other 
enemies  of  the  Jews,  ftiould  meet  with  in  due  time. 

There  are  likewife  feveral  intimations  in  this  prophecy- 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  the  Meffiah  ;  alfo  leveral 
remarkable  vifions,  and  types,  and  hiftorical  pafiages 
relating  to  thofe  times.  The  5 2d  chapter  does  not 
belong  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  but  probably 
was  added  by  Ezra,  and  contains  a  narrative  of  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  Jerufalem,  and  of  what  happened  during  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews,  to  the  death  of  Jechonias.  St 
Jerome  has  obferved  upon  this  prophet,  that  his  ftyle 
is  more  eafy  than  that  of  Ifaiah  and  Hofea  ;  that  he  re¬ 
tains  fomething  of  the  rufticity  of  the  village  where  he 
was  born;  but  that  he  is  very  learned  and  majeftic, 
and  equal  to  thofe  two  prophets  in  the  fenfe  of  his 
prophecy. 

JERICHO,  or  Hierichus,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a 
city  of  Judea  ;  fituated  between  Jordan  and  Jerufalem* 
at  the  diftance  of  t  50  ffadia  from  the  latter,  and  60 
from  the  former.  Jofephus  fays,  “  the  whole  fpace  from 
Jerufalem  is  defert  and  rocky,  and  equally  barren  and 
uncultivated  from  Jericho  to  the  lake  Afphaltites ; 
yet  the  places  near  the  town  and  above  it  are  extreme¬ 
ly  fertile  and  delicious,  fo  that  it  may  be  juftly  called  a 
divine  plain ,  fur  pa  (ling  the  reft  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
no  unfruitful  country,  and  furrounded  by  hills  in  the 
manner  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  produces  opobalfa- 
mum,  myrobalam,  and  dates  ;  from  thelaft  of  which  it 
is  called  the  city  of  palm  trees ,  by  Mofes.  The  place 
is  now  called  Raha  ;  and  is  fituated,  M.  Volney  in¬ 
forms  us_,  “  in  a  plain  fix  or  feven  leagues  long,  by 
three  wide,  around  which  are  a  number  of  barren  moun¬ 
tains,  that  render  it  extremely  hot”.  Here  formerly 
was  cultivated  the  balm  of  Mecca.  From  the  de¬ 
fer!*  ption  of  the  Hadjes,  this  is  a  thrub  fimilar  to  the 
pomegranate  tree,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  rue  :  it 
bears  a  pulpy  nut,  in  which  is  contained  a  kernel  that 
yields  the  refinous  juice  we  call  balm  or  bafam .  At 
prefent  there  is  not  a  plant  of  it  remaining  at  Raha  ; 
but  another  fpcc  ies  is  to  be  found  there,  called  %ah~ 
houn ,  which  produces  a  fwreet  oil,  alfo  celebrated  for 
healing  wounds.  This  zakkoun  refembles  a  plum- 
tree  ;  it  has  thorns  four  inches  long,  with  leaves  like 
thofe  of  the  olive  tree,  but  narrower  and  greener,  and 
prickly  at  the  end  5  its  fruit  is  a  kind  of  acorn,  with- 
Q,  2  out 
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Jericho  out  a  calyx,  under  the  bark  of  which  is  a  pulp,  and 

.  N  then  a  nut,  the  kernel  of  which  gives  an  oil  that  the 

Ip  romp  7  o 

_ *  i  Arabs  fell  very  dear  \  this  is  the  foie  commerce  of  Ra- 

ha,  which  is  no  more  than  a  ruinous  village. 
JERIMOTH.  See  Jarimuth. 

JERQME,  St,  in  Latin  Hieronymus ,  a  famous 
doctor  of  the  church,  and  the  moil  learned  of  all  the 
Latin  fathers,  was  the  fon  of  Eufebius  ;  and  was  born 
at  Stridon,  a  city  of  the  ancient  Pannonia,  about  the 
year  340.  He  fludied  at  Rome  under  Donatus,  the 
learned  grammarian.  After  having  received  baptifm, 
he  went  into  Gaul,  and  there  tranfcribed  St  Hilary’s 
book  de  Synodis .  He  then  went  into  Aquileia,  where 
he  contracted  a  friendfhip  with  Heliodorus,  who  pre¬ 
vailed  on  him  to  travel  with  him  into  Thrace,  Pontus, 
Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia.  In  372  St  Jerome 
retired  into  a  defert  in  Syria,  where  he  was  perfecuted 
by  the  orthodox  of  Melitius’s  party,  for  being  a  Sabel- 
lian,  becaufe  he  made  ufe  of  the  word  Hypoflafis ,  which 
had  been  ufed  by  the  council  of  Rome  in  369.  This 
obliged  him  to  go  to  Jerufalem  j  where  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Hebrew  language,  in  Order  to 
receive  a  more  perfeCt  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  \  and  about  this  time  he  confented  to  be  ordained, 
on  condition  that  he  Ihould  not  be  confined  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  church.  In  381,  he  went  to  Conftantinople  to 
hear  St  Gregory  ofNazianzen  \  and  the  following  year 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  made  fecretary  to  Pope 
Damafus.  He  then  inftrudled  many  Roman  ladies  in 
piety  and  the  knowledge  of  the  fciences,  which  expofed 
him  to  the  calumnies  of  thofe  whom  he  zealoufly  re¬ 
proved  for  their  irregularities  ;  and  Pope  Siricius  not 
having  all  the  efteem  for  him  which  his  learning  and 
virtue  juftly  entitled  him  to,  this  learned  dodtor  left 
Rome,  and  returned  to  the  monaflery  of  Bethlehem, 
where  he  employed  himfelf  in  writing  againft  thofe 
whom  he  called  heretics ,  efpecially  againft  Vigilantius 
and  Jovinian.  He  had  a  quarrel  with  John  of  Jerufa¬ 
lem  and  Rufinus  about  the  Origenifts.  He  was  the 
firft  who  wrote  againft  Pelagius  \  and  died  on  the  30th 
of  September  420,  at  about  80  years  of  age.  There 
have  been  feveral  editions  of  his  works*,  the  laft,  which 
is  that  of  Verona,  is  in  1 1  vols.  folio.  His  principal 
works  are,  1.  A  Latin  verfion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
diftingui fhed  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate*  2.  Commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Prophets,  Eeclefiaftes,  St  Matthew’s  Gof- 
pel,  and  the  Epiitles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephefians,  Titus, 
and  Philemon.  3.  Polemical  treatifes  againft  Montanus, 
Helvidius,  Jovinian,  Vigilantius,  and  Pelagius.  4.  Se¬ 
veral  letters.  5.  A  treatife  on  the  lives  and  waitings  of 
the  eccleliaftical  authors  who  had  flourifhed  before  his 
time. — St  Jerome’s  ftyle  is  lively  and  animated,  and 
fometimes  fublime. 

JEROME  of  Prague ,  fo  called  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  in  Bohemia.  He  was  neither  a  monk  nor 
clergyman,  but  had  a  learned  education.  Having  em¬ 
braced  the  opinions  of  John  Hufs,  he  began  to  pro¬ 
pagate  them  in  the  year  1480.  In  the  mean  time  the 
council  of  Nice  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  him,  and 
confidering  him  as  a  dangerous  perfon,  cited  him  to 
appear  before  them  and  give  an  account  of  his  faith. 
In  obedience  to  this  citation,  he  went  to  Conflance  \ 
but  on  his  arrival,  in  1415,  finding  Hufs  in  prifon,  he 
fet  out  for  his  own  country.  Being  feized,  however, 
on  the  way,  imprifoned,  and  examined,  he  was  fo  in- 

x 


timidatcd,  that  he  retracted,  and  pretended  to  approve  Jerome 
of  the  condemnation  of  Wickliff’s  and  Hufs ’s  opinions  j  li 

but  on  the  26th  of  May  1416,  he  condemned  that ,  Jerlfc»Vl 
recantation  in  theft:  terms  :  “  I  am  not  afhamed  to 
confefs  here  publicly  my  weaknefs.  Yes,  with  horror 
I  confefs  my  bafe  cowardice.  It  was  only  the  dread 
of  the  punifhment.  by  fire  which  drew  me  to  confent, 
againft  my  confidence,  to  the  condemnation  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Wick! iff  and  Hufs.”  Accordingly  fentence 
was  paffed  on  him  \  in  purfuance  of  which  he  was  de¬ 
livered  to  the  fecular  arm,  and  burnt  in  1416.  He  was 
a  perfon  of  great  parts,  learning,  and  elocution. 

JERONYMITES,  or  Hieronymites,  a  denomi¬ 
nation  given  to  divers  orders  or  congregations  of  reli¬ 
gious  ;  otherwife  called  Hermits  of  St  Jerome . 

JERSEY,  an  ifland  in  the  Englifh  channel,  believed 
to  be  the  ifland  called  in  the  Itinerary  Cafarea ,  in 
fucceeding  times  Augia ,  by  us  Gerfey ,  more  frequent¬ 
ly  Jerfey.  It  is  fituated  in  the  Englifh  channel,  18 
miles  to  the  weft  of  Normandy,  and  84  to  the  fouth 
©f  Portland  in  Dortfetihire,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  was  called  Ccefarea .  It  is  not  above  12 
miles  in  length,  nor  much  above  6  where  broadeft, 
which  is  at  the  two  extremities.  It  is  defended  by 
rocks  and  dangerous  quickfands.  On  the  north  fide 
the  cliffs  rife  40  or  50  fathoms  high,  which  render  it 
inacceflible  on  that  fide  ;  but  on  the  fouth  the  fhore  is 
almoft  level  with  the  water.  In  the  weft  part  of  the 
ifland  is  a  large  trad!  of  land  once  cultivated  and  very 
fertile,  but  now  a  barren  defert,  caufed  by  the  wefterly 
winds  throwing  up  fand  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  higheft  cliffs.  The  higher  lands  are  diverfified 
by  gritty,  gravelly,  ftony,  and  fine  mould  \  the  lower 
by  a  deep,  rich,  and  heavy  foil.  The  middle  part  of 
the  ifland  is  fomewhat  mountainous,  and  fo  thick 
planted  with  trees,  that  at  a  diftance  it  refembles  one 
entire  foreft,  though  in  walking  through  it  there  is 
hardly  a  thicket  or  any  other  thing  to  be  feen  but 
hedge-rows  and  orchards  of  apple-trees.  The  valleys 
under  the  hills  are  finely  watered  by  brooks,  and  have 
plenty  of  cattle  and  fmall  fheep,  with  very  fine  wool,, 
and  very  fweet  meat,  which  is  afcribed  to  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  the  grafs.  The  horfes  are  good  for  draught  \ 
but  few  fit  for  the  faddle.  The  ifland  produces  variety 
of  trees,  roots,  and  herbs 5  but  not  corn  enough  for  the 
inhabitants,  who  therefore  fend  for  it  to  England  and 
France,  and  fometimes  to  Dantzic.  The  fields  are 
inclofed  by  great  mounds  of  earth,  raifed  from  6  to  8 
or  10  feet  high,  proportionably  thick  and  folid,  plant¬ 
ed  with  quickfets  and  trees.  As  the  air  of  this  ifland 
is  very  healthy,  thofe  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  tem¬ 
perate  live  to  a  great  age  :  but  the  coaft  is  very  fub- 
jedl  to  ftorms  by  wefterly  winds,  from  which  they  have 
no  land  to  fhelter  them  nearer  than  North  America  5 
and  there  is  a  vaft  chain  of  rocks  about  the  ifland, 
among  which  the  tides  and  currents  are  fo  ftrong  and 
rapid,  that  the  navigation  is  dangerous  to  thofe  who 
are  not  perfedtly  acquainted  with  the  coaft.  The 
buildings  of  this  ifland  are  generally  of  rag  ftone  \  but 
fome  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  have  their  houfes  front¬ 
ed  with  a  reddifh  white  ftone,  capable  of  being  pcllfhed 
like  marble,  and  of  which  there  is  a  rich  quarry  on  a 
hill  called  Montmado .  The  ordinary  dwellings  are 
thatched.  The  churches  are  very  plain  buildings, 
moft  of  them  with  fquare  fteeple6  ?  and  the  com¬ 
munion 
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munion  table  is  not  at  the  eaft  end,  as  in  the  Englifh  or  about  every  half  flood.  On  the  fite  of  the  abbey  ^ 
churches  but  placed  juft  under  the  pulpit.  The  before  mentioned  is  now  Elizabeth  caftle,  one  of  the 
ftaple  manufa£lure  is  knit  ftockings  and  caps,  many  largeft  and  ftrongeft  fortreffes  in  Britain.  (^ueen 
thourand  pairs  of  which  are  weekly  fold  at  St  Helier  to  Elizabeth  began  it,  and  gave  it  her  name.  Charles  J. 
the  merchants  :  alfo  cyder,  of  which  25,000  hogftieads  enlarged,  and  Charles  II.  who  was  twice  here,  com- 
have  been  made  here  in  one  year.  Their  principal  pleted  it.  It  was  the  laft  fortrefs  that  held  out  tor 
foreign  trade  is  to  Newfoundland  ;  whither,  particu-  the  king.  It  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor  and  gar- 
larly°  in  1 732,  they  fent  24  fhips  j  thefe  proceed  rifon,  and  occupies  the  whole  ille,  from  whence  at 
from  thence  to  the  Mediterranean  to  difpofe  of  their  low  water  is  a  paffage  called  the  bridge,  half  a  mile 
£1^  long*  formed  of  fand  and  (tones.  A  citadel  was  begun 

On  the  fouth  of  the  ifland  the  fea  feems  to  have  en-  in  the  laft  war  on  a  hill,  whence  the  caftle  might  be 
croachcd  upon  the  land  (which,  as  we  have  before  ob-  bombarded,  but  fmce  the  peace  left  off. 
ferved,  declines  oil  that  fide),  and  to  have  fwallowed  Mount  Orgueil  caftle,  called  alfo  Gourray  from  the 
upwards  of  fix  fquare  miles,  making  a  very  beautiful  neighbouring  village  of  that  name,  lies,  to  the  fouth 
bay  of  about  three  miles  long,  and  near  the  fame  in  of  Rofel  harbour  in  the  bay  of  St  Catharine.  It  was.a 
breadth.  In  the  eaft  corner  of  this  bay  ftands  the  town  placeNof  ftrength  before  Henry  V.’s  time,  and  bid 
of  St  Helier,  very  happily  fituated.  But  the  princi-  defiance  to  the  attempts  of  the  French  under  the  ton- 
pal  haven  is  in  the  weftern  corner  of  the  bay,  which  liable  De  Guefclin  1374  at  t^le  enc^  ^he 
receives  its  name  from  it,  being  called  St  Aubtn's.  Edward  III.  It  was  repaired  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
There  are,  befides  thefe,  feveral  other  havens  of  lefs  but  is  now  negle&ed,  yet  preferves  an  air  of  grandeur 
note  j  as,  St  Brelade’s  bay,  at  the  back  of  St  Au-  anfwering  its  name  even  in  ruins.  The  afcent  to  its 
bin’s  :  the  great  bay  of  St  Ouen,  which  takes  in  the  top  is  by  near  200  fteps  ;  and  from  thence  by  a  tele- 
greateft  part  of  the  weft  fide  of  the  iftand,  where  the  fcope  may  be  feen  the  two  front  towers  of  the  cathedral 
largeft  Ihips  may  ride  in  12  and  1 5  fathoms,  fafe  of  Coutance.  The  famous  William  Prynne  was  con¬ 
front  all  but  eaft  winds.  La  Crevaffe  is  a  port  only  for  fined  in  it  three  years. 

boats  ;  Greve  de  Lecq  and  Port  St  John  are  alfo  fmall  The  illand  is  divided  into  12  pariffies,  which  are  fo 
havens  on  the  north  fide,  where  is  likewife  Bonnenuit.  laid  out  that  each  has  a  communication  with  the  fea  , 
On  the  eaft  there  is  the  bay  of  St  Catharine,  and  the  thefe  are  fubdivided  into  52  vintaines,  fo  called  from 
harbour  of  Rofel.  To  the  fouth-weft  lies  the  haven  the  number  of  20  houfes,  which  each  is  fuppofed  to  have 
de  la  Chauffee.  The  laft  we  (hall  mention  is  the  formerly  contained,  juft  as  in  England  10  houfes  ancient- 
Port  de  Pas,  a  very  little  to  the  eaftward  of  St  Aubin’s  ly  made  a  tything.  The  whole  number  pf  inhabitants 
bay#  is  computed  at  about  20,000,  of  which  30.00  are 

The  towns  of  St  Helier  and  St  Aubin,  which,  as  al-  able  to  bear  arms,  and  are  formed  into  regiments, 
ready  mentioned,  Hand  both  in  the  fame  bay  called  Their  general  review  is  on  the  fandy  bay  between  the 
St  Aubin' s  bay ,  opening  to  the  fouth,  are  about  three  two  towns,  when  they  are  attended  with  a  tram  of 

miles  afunder.  St  Helier  took  its  name  from  Elerius  above  20  brafs  field  pieces,  and  two  fmall  bodies  of 

or  Helier ,  a  holy  man  who  lived  in  this  iftand  many  horfe  in  the  wings. 

centuries  ago,  and  -was  (lain  by  the  Pagan  Normans  The  chief  officer  is  the  governor,  who  has  the  cu- 
at  their  coming  hither.  He  is  mentioned  among  the  ftody  of  his  majefty’s  caftles,  with  the  command  of  the 
martyrs  in  the  martyrology  of  Coutance.  His  little  garrifons  and  militia.  The  civil  government  is  admi- 
cell  with  the  ftone  bed  is  ftill  fhowm  among  the  rocks  5  niftered  by  a  bailiff,  affifted  by  12  jurats.  They  have 
and  in  memory  of  him  a  noble  abbey  of  canons  regu-  here  alfo  what  they  call  an  affembly  of  the  Hates, 
lar  was  founded  in  the  little  ifland  in  this  bay,  and  Thefe  are  convened  by  the  governor  or  his  deputy  ^ 
annexed  to  Cherburg  abbey  in  Normandy  in  the  reign  the  bailiff  confifts  of  himfelf  and  the  jurats,  the  dean 
of  Henry  I.  and  fuppreffed  as  an  alien  priory.  The  and  clergy,  and  the  12  high  conftables. 
town  of  St  Helier  ftands  at  the  foot  of  a  long  and  There  were  formerly  many  druidical  temples  and  al-- 
high  rocky  hill  at  the  eaft  end.  It  is  a  well-built  and  tars  in  Jerfey,  fome  remains  of  which  are  ftill  to  be 

populous  place  \  greatly  improved  and  enlarged  with-  feen.  The  cromlichs  are  here  called  pouquelays ,  and 

in  the  laft  century  $  and  contains  about  40b  houfes,  there  are  fome  tumuli  and  keeps.  Roman  coins  have 
moftly  ffiops,  and  near  2000  inhabitants.  The  market-  alfo  been  dug  up  in  this  ifland  ;  and  there  are  .  the  re¬ 
place  in  the  centre  is  fpacious,  furrounded  with  hand-  mains  of  a  Roman  camp  in  the  manor  of  Dilamant. 
fome  houfes,  among  which  is  the  Cohue-Royale  or  court  Chriftianity  was  firft  planted  here  in  the  middle  of 
of  juftice.  At  the  top  of  the  market-place  is  a  ftatue  of  the  6th  century,  and  the. ifland  made  part  of  the  fee 
George  II.  of  bronze  gilt.  The  market  is  held  on  of  Dol  in  Bretagne,  and  it  is*  now  governed  by  a. dean. 
Saturday,  and  much  frequented.  Befides  the  abbey  of  St  Helier,  here  wTere  four  priories, 

St  Aubin  at  the  weft  end  of  the  bay  is  principally  Noirmont ,  St  Clement ,  Bonnenuit ,  and  le  Leek ,  and  a- 
inhabited  by  merchants  and  matters  of  (hips,  whom  bove  20  chapels,  now  moftly  ruined.  During  the  laft 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  port  has  invited  hither.  It  war  this  ifland,  together  with  that  of  Guernfey,  became 
is  not  more  than  half  the  fize  of  the  other  town,  an  objeft  of  defire  to  France,  whofe. vanity,  no.  left 
though  greatly  increafed  within  thefe  100  years  ;  and  than  her  intereft,  w>ns  concerned  in  depriving  Britain  of 
has  a  good  ftone  pier  carried  far  into  the  fea,  where  thofe  laft  remains  of  her  continental  poffeflions.  The 
Ihips  of  confiderable  burden  lie  fafe  under  the  guns  of  firft  attempt  to  atchieve  this  conqueft  took  place  in 
the  adjoining  fort.  the  year  1779.  A  force  of  5000  or  6000  men  was 

The  ifle  of  St  Helier,  more  to  the  eaft  in  the  fame  embarked  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  endeavoured  to 
bay,  is  in  circuit  near  a  mile,  furrounded  by  the  fea  at  land  in  the  bay  of  St  Ouen,  on  the  firft  of  May.  In 


Jerfey. 
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fakr*  tins  attempt  they  were  fupported  by  five  frigates  and 
other  armed  veffels  5  but  met  with  fuch  a  vigorous 
refinance  from  the  militia  of  the  ifland,  aflifled  by  a  bo¬ 
dy  of  regulars,  that  they  were  compelled  to  retire 
without  having  landed  a  fingle  perfon.  Much  difcon- 
tent  and  mutual  recrimination  took  place  among  the 
French  naval  and  military  officers  on  this  failure  \  and 
though  the  expedition  was  reprefented  by  many  as  ill 
concerted,  and  dellitute  of  every  hope  of  fuccefs,  ano¬ 
ther  attempt  was  refolvcd  on.  Both  the  troops  and 
i'eamen  that  had  been  employed  in  the  former  expedi¬ 
tion  were  equally  defirou3  of  retrieving  their  honour) 
but  they  were  for  fome  time  prevented  from  making 
any  attempt  of  this  kind  by  bad  weather  )  and,  before 
another  opportunity  offered,  the  fquadron  which  was 
defigned  to  cover  their  defccnt  was  attacked  by  Sir 
James  Wallace,  who  drove  them  afliore  on  the  coaft  of 
Normandy,  filenced  a  battery  under  wliofe  guns  they 
had  taken  (belter,  captured  a  frigate  of  34  guns,  with 
two  rich  prizes,  burnt  two  other  large  frigates,  and  a 
confiderable  number  of  fmaller  veffels. 

Thus  the  fcheme  of  invading  the  ifland  of  Jerfey 
was  totally  difconcerted,  and  laid  afide  for  that  time, 
but  was  refumed  in  the  year  1781.  The  conduct  of 
this  fecond  expedition  was  given  to  the  baron  de 
Rullecourt,  who  had  been  fecond  in  command  when 
the  former  attempt  was  made.  He  was  a  man  of  cou¬ 
rage,  but  fierce  and  violent  in  bis  difpofition,  and  feems 
to  have  been  very  deficient  in  the  prudence  and  condu6t 
neceflary  for  bringing  any  military  enterprife  to  a  fuc- 
cefsful  iiTue.  The  force  entrufled  to  him  on  the  pre- 
fent  occafion  confided  of  2000  men  )  with  whom  he 
embarked  in  very  tempeduous  weather,  hoping  that 
he  might  thus  be  able  to  iurprife  the  garrifnn.  Many 
of  his  tranfports,  however,  were  thus  difperfed,  and  he 
himfelf,  with  the  remainder,  obliged  to  take  (belter  in 
fome  idands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerfey.  As  foon 
as  the  weather  grew  calmer,  he  feized  the  opportunity 
of  a  dark  night  to  effe£l  landing  at  a  place  called  Grou- 
yille,  where  he  made  prifoners  of  a  party  of  militia. 
Hence  he  proceeded  with  the  utmod  expedition  to 
St  Helier’s,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  about  three  miles 
Aidant.  His  arrival  was  fo  unexpected,  that  he  feized 
on  a  party  of  men  who  guarded  it,  together  with  the 
commanding  officer,  and  the  magidrates  of  the  idand. 
Rullecourt  then  drew  up  a  capitulation,  the  terms  of 
which  were,  that  the  idand  diould  be  indantly  furren- 
dered  to  the  French,  and  the  garrifon  be  fent  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  threatening  the  town  with  immediate  dedru&ion 
in  cafe  of  jaon-compliance.  It  wras  in  vain  reprefented 
to  him  that  no  aft  of  the  deputy-governor  and  magi¬ 
drates  could  be  valid  while  they  remained  in  his  power  *, 
but,  as  Rullecourt  dill  infided,  they  were  obliged  to 
comply,  led  bis  menaces  (hould  have  been  carried  into 
execution.  This  point  being  gained,  he  advanced  to 
Elizabeth  cadle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town, 
fummoning  it  to  furrender  in  virtue  of  the  capitulation 
for  the  town  and  ifland  jud  concluded.  To  this  a  pe¬ 
remptory  refufal  was  given,  and  followed  by  fuch  a  vi¬ 
gorous  difeharge  of  artillery,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  into  the  town.  In  the  mean  time  the  Britidi 
troops  dationed  in  the  ifland  began  to  affemble  from 
every  quarter  under  the  command  of  Major  Pierfon  ) 
who,  on  being  required  by  the  French  commander  to 
fubmit,  replied,  that  if  the  French  thomfelves  did  not, 
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within  20  minutes,  lay  down  their  arms,  fie  would  Jerfey, 
attack  them.  This  being  refufed,  an  attack  was  in--^ewJer% 
dandy  made  with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  the  French 
were  totally  routed  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour,  and  d li¬ 
ven  into  the  market-place,  where  they  endeavoured  to 
make  a  fland.  Their  commander,  exafperated  at  this 
unexpected  turn  of  affairs,  endeavoured  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  the  captive  governor,  whom  he  obliged 
to  dand  by  his  fide  during  the  whole  time  of  the  con¬ 
flict.  This,  however,  was  quickly  over  )  the  French 
were  broken  on  all  fides,  the  baron  himfelf  mortally 
wounded,  and  the  next  in  command  obliged  to  furren¬ 
der  himfelf  and  the  whole  party  prifoners  of  war  )  while 
the  captive  governor  efcaped  without  a  wound.  This 
fecond  difader  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  the  French 
minifiry  of  being  able  to  reduce  the  ifland  of  Jerfey, 
and  was  indeed  no  fmall  mortification  to  them  ;  80O 
troops  having  been  landed  at  that  time,  of  which  not 
one  efcaped.  A  monument  was  erected  at  the  public 
expence  in  the  church  of  St  Helier,  to  the  memory  of 
Major  Pierfon,  to  whom  the  deliverance  of  the  ifland 
was  owing  )  but  who  unhappily  fell  in  the  moment  of 
vidory,  when  only  24  years  of  age. 

All  the  landing  places  and  creeks  round  the  ifland 
are  now  fortified  with  batteries,  and  17  or  18  watch- 
houfes  are  erected  on  the  headlands.  Thefe  are  round 
towers  with  embrafures  for  fmall  cannon  and  loop-holes 
for  mulketry  ;  the  entrance  by  a  door  in  the  wall 
out  of  the  reach  of  man,  and  to  be  afeended  by  a  lad¬ 
der  afterwards  drawn  up.  This  ifland,  with  thofe  of 
Guernfey,  Saik,  Alderney,  and  their  appendages,  were 
parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  were  united  to 
the  crow  n  of  England  by  the  firft  princes  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  line.  The  language  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  bar,  is 
the  French,  which  is  that  generally  fpoken  by  the 
people  at  large.  They  are  governed  by  their  own 
law's,  which  are  for  the  mod  part  the  ducal  cufloms  of 
Normaody,  being  collected  in  an  ancient  book  of  cuf- 
toms  intitled  Le  grand  cQuJluwier .  The  king’s  writ, 
or  procefs  from  the  courts  of  Weflminffer,  is  here  of  no 
force  )  but  his  commiflion  is.  They  are  not  bound  by 
any  common  a&s  of  our  parliaments,  unlefs  particular¬ 
ly  named.  All  caufes  are  originally  determined  by 
their  own  officers,  the  bailiff  and  jurats  of  the  iflands. 

But  an  appeal  lies  from  them  to  the  king  and  council 
in  the  lad  refort. — Jerfey  is  an  earldom  in  the  Villiers 
family. 

New  JERSET ,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  Jer - 
fey*,  (being  two  provinces  united  into  one  government,) 
one  of  the  united  dates  of  North  America,  lying  from 
39  to  41  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  from  74  to  75 
degrees  30  minutes  longitude  wed  from  London  )  in 
length  160  miles,  in  breadth  52. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  ead  by  Hudfon’s  river  and  the 
fea  5  on  the  foutli  by  the  fea  •,  on  the  wed  by  Dela¬ 
ware  bay  and  river,  which  divide  it  from  the  dates  of 
Delaware  and  Pcnnfylvania  and  on  the  north,  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  Mahakkamak  river,  in 
latitude  410  24',  to  a  point  on  Hudfon’s  river,  in  lati¬ 
tude  41°?  containing  about  S320  fquare  miles,  equal 
to  5,324,800  acres.  New'  Jerfey  is  divided  into  13 
counties,  which  are  fubdivided  into  94  townfhips  or  pre- 
cindls.  In  1784,  a  cenfus  of  the  inhabitants  was  made 
by  order  of  the  legiflature,  when  they  amounted  to 
140,435,  of  which  10,501  were  blacks.  Of  thefe 
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N>wJcrfey.  blacks  1 939  only  were  flaves ;  fo  that  the  proportion  of 
-Y— flaves  to  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  Rate  is  as 
one  to  76.  The  population  for  every  fquare  mile  is  18. 
As  to  the  face  of  the  country,  foil,  and  produ&ions, 
the  counties  of  Suffex,  Morris,  and  the  northern  part 
Bergen,  are  mountainous.  As  much  as  five-eighths  of 
mod  of  the  fouthern  counties,  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
Rate,  is  fandy  and  barren,  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  land 
on  the  fea  coad  in  this,  like  that  in  the  mod  fouthern 
dates,  has  every  appearance  of  made  ground.  The  foil 
is  generally  a  light  fand  ;  and  by  digging,  on  an  ave¬ 
rage,  about  50  feet  below  the  furface  (which  can  be 
done,  even  at  the  di dance  of  20  or  30  miles  from  the 
fea,  without  any  impediment  from  rocks  or  dones), 
you  come  to  fait  marfli.  This  date  has  all  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  foil  from  the  word  to  the  bed  kind.  It  has  a 
greater  proportion  of  barrens  than  any  of  the  dates. 
The  barrens  produce  little  elfe  but  fhrub  oaks  and 
white  and  yellow  pines.  In  the  hilly  and  mountai¬ 
nous  parts  of  the  date,  which  are  not  too  rocky  for  cul¬ 
tivation,  the  foil  is  of  a  dronger  kind,  and  covered  in 
its  natural  date  with  dately  oaks,  hickories,  chefnuts, 
&c.  &c.  and,  when  cultivated,  produces  wheat,  rye, 
Indian  corn,  buck  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and  fruits 
of  all  kinds  common  to  the  climate.  The  land  in  this 
hilly  country  is  good  for  grazing,  and  the  farmers  feed 
great  numbers  of  cattle  for  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  markets,  and  many  of  them  keep  large  dairies. 
The  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  receive  a 
very  conflderable  proportion  of  their  fupplies  from  the 
contiguous  parts  of  New  Jerfey.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  thefe  contiguous  parts  are  exceedingly  well 
calculated,  as  to  the  nature  and  fertility  of  their  foils, 
to  afford  thefe  fupplies  ;  and  the  intervention  of  a  great 
number  of  navigable  rivers  and  creeks  renders  it  very 
convenient  to  market  their  produee.  Thefe  fupplies 
confid  of  vegetables  of  many  kinds,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  ftrawberries,  cherries,  and  other 
fruits  ;  cyder  in  large  quantities  and  of  the  bed  qua¬ 
lity  ;  butter,  cheefe,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  the  leffer 
meats. 

The  trade  of  this  date  is  carried  on  almod  folely 
with  and  from  thofe  two  great  commercial  cities,  New 
York  on  one  fide,  and  Philadelphia  on  the  other  ; 
though  it  wants  not  good  ports  of  its  own.  The 
articles  exported,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  are 
wheat,  flour,  horfes,  live  cattle,  hams,  which  are  cele¬ 
brated  as  being  the  bed  in  the  world,  lumber,  flax- 
feed,  leather,  and  iron  in  great  quantities  in  pigs  and 
bars.  Formerly  copper  ore  was  reckoned  among  their 
mod  valuable  exports  ;  but  the  mines  have  not  been 
worked  fince  the  commencement  of  the  late  war. 
The  iron  manufa&ure  is  the  greated  fource  of  wealth 
to  the  date.  Iron  works  are  ere&ed  in  Glouceder, 
Burlington,  Morris,  and  other  counties.  The  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  county  of  Morris  give  rife  to  a  number  of 
dreams  neceffary  and  convenient  for  thefe  works,  and 
at  the  fame  time  furnifh  a  copious  fupply  of  wood  and 
ore  of  a  fuperior  quality.  In  this  county  alone  are 
no  lefs  than  feven  rich  iron  mines,  from  which  might 
be  taken  ore  fufhcient  to  fupply  the  United  States  ; 
and  to  work  it  into  iron  are  two  furnaces,  two  rolling 
and  flitting  mills,  and  about  thirty  forges,  containing 
from  two  to  four  fires  each.  Thefe  works  produce 
annually  about  540  tons  of  bar  iron,  800  tons  of  pigs, 
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befides  large  quantities  of  hollow  ware,  (beet  iron,  and  New  Jerk  j. 

nail  rods.  In  the  whole  date,  it  is  fuppofed  there  is 

yearly  made  about  1200  tons  of  bar  iron,  1200  do.  of 

pigs,  80  do.  of  nail  rods,  exclufive  of  hollow  ware, 

and  various  other  cadings,  of  which  vad  quantities  are 

made. 

The  chara&er,  manners,  and  cudoms  of  the  people 
are  various  in  different  parts  of  the  date.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  are  a  collection  of  Low  Dutch,  German,  Eng- 
lifh,  Scotch,  Irifh,  and  New  Englanders,  or  their  de- 
fcendants.  National  attachment  and  mutual  conveni¬ 
ence  have  generally  induced  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  fettle  together  in  a  body  ;  and  in  this  way  their 
peculiar  national  manners,  cudoms,  and  character,  are 
dill  preferved,  efpecially  among  the  lower  clafs  of  peo¬ 
ple,  who  have  little  intercourse  with  any  but  thofe  of 
their  own  nation.  Religion,  although  its  tendency  is 
to  unite  people  in  thofe  things  that  are  effential  to  hap- 
pinefs,  occafions  wide  differences  as  to  manners,  cudoms,. 
and  even  charaCler.  The  Prefbyterian,  the  Quaker,, 
the  Epifcopalian,  the  Baptid,  the  German  and  Low 
Dutch  Calvinid,  the  Methodid,  and  the  Moravian, 
have  each  their  didinguifhing  chara&eriftics,  either  in 
their  worfhip,  their  difcipline,  or  their  drefs.  There  is 
dill  another  very  perceptible  charaCleridical  difference, 
didinCI  from  either  of  the  others,  which  arifes  from  the 
intercourfe  of  the  inhabitants  with  different  dates.  The 
people  in  Wed  Jerfey  trade  to  Philadelphia,  and  of 
courfe  imitate  their  fafhions,  and  imbibe  their  manners. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ead  Jerfey  trade  to  New  York,  and 
regulate  their  fafhions  and  manners  according  to  thofe 
of  New  York.  So  that  the  difference  in  regard  to  fa¬ 
fhions  and  manners  between  Ead  and  Wed  Jerfey,  is 
nearly  as  great  as  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  people  of  New  Jerfey  are  generally  indudriou?^ 
frugal,  and  hofpitable.  There  are,  comparatively,  but 
few  men  of  learning  in  the  date,  nor  can  it  be  faid  that 
the  people  in  general  have  a  tade  for  the  fciences.  The 
lower  clafs,  in  which  may  be  included  three-fifths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  date,  are  ignorant,  and  are 
criminally  negle&ful  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

There  are,  in  this  date,  about  50  Prefbyterian  congre¬ 
gations,  fubje£l  to  the  care  of  three  prefbyteries,  viz. 
that  of  New  York,  of  New  Brunfwick,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  40  congregations  of  the  Friends  ;  30  of  the  Bap^ 
tids,  25  of  Epifcopalians  ;  28  of  the  Dutch,  befides  a 
few  Moravians  and  Methodids. 

There  are  two  colleges  in  New  Jerfey;  one  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  called  Najpiu  Hall ;  the  other  at  Brunfwick,  call¬ 
ed  ^ueen^s-college .  The  college  at  Princeton  was  firft 
founded  about  the  year  1738,  and  enlarged  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Belcher  in  1747.  It  has  an  annual  income  of  about 
900I.  currency;  of  which  20cl.  arifes  from  funded  pub¬ 
lic  fecurities  and  lands,  and  the  red  from  the  fees  of  the 
dudents.  There  is  a  grammar-fchool  of  about  30  fcho- 
lars,  conne&ed  with  the  college,  under  the  fuperintend- 
ance  of  the  prefident,  and  taught  by  two  matters.  Be¬ 
fore  the  late  revolution  this  college  was  furnifhed  with 
a  philofophical  apparatus  worth  500I.  which  (except 
the  elegant  orrery  conftru&ed  by  Mr  Rittenhoufe)  was 
almod  entirely  dedroyed  during  the  war,  as  was  alfa 
the  library,  which  now  confids  of  between  2000  and 
3000  volumes. — The  charter  for  Queen’s-college  at 
Brunfwick  was  granted  jud  before  the  war,  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  application  from  a  body  of  the  Dutch 

church,. 
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New Jerfey. church.  Its  funds,  raifed  wholly  by  free  donations, 

9  amounted  foon  after  its  eftablifliment  to  4000!.$  but 
they  were  confiderably  diminiftied  by  the  war.  _  The 
ffudents  are  under  the  care  of  a  prefident.  This  college 
has  lately  increafed  both  in  numbers  and  reputation. 
There  are  alfo  a  number  of  flouriftiing  academies  in 
this  Rate  5  one  at  Trenton,  another  in  Hakkenfak, 
others  at  Orangedale,  Freehold,  Elizabeth-town,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Newark,  Springfield,  Morriftovn,  Borden- 
town,  and  Amboy  :  but  there  are  no  regular  eftablilh- 
ments  for  common  fchools.  The  ufual  mode  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  or  neighbourhood 
to  join  in  affording  a  temporary  fupport  for  a  fchool- 
mafter,  upon  fuch  terms  as  is  mutually  agreeable.  But 
the  encouragement  which  thefe  occalional  teachers  meet 
with,  is  generally  fuch  as  that  no  perfon  of  abilities 
adequate  to  the  buiinefs  will  undertake  it,  and  of  courfe 
little  advantage  is  derived  from  thefe  fchools. 

There  are  a  number  of  towns  in  this  ffate,  nearly 
of  equal  fize  and  importance,  and  none  that  has  more 
than  200  houfes,  compa£Uy  built. — Trenton  is  the 
largeft  town  in  New  Jerfey.  This  town,  with  Lamber- 
ton,  which  joins  it  on  the  fouth,  contains  200  houfes, 
and  about,  1500  inhabitants.  Here  the  legiflature 
meets,  the  fupreme  court  fits,  and  the  public  offices 
are  all  kept,  except  the  fecretary’s,  which  is  at  Bur¬ 
lington.  On  thefe  accounts  it  is  confidered  as  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  ffate. — Burlington  ftands  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  Delaware,  20  miles  from  Philadephia  by  water, 
and  17  by  land.  The  ifland,  which  is  the  molt  popu¬ 
lous  part  of  the  city,  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  On  the  ifland 
are  160  houfes,  900  white  and  100  black  inhabitants. 
There  are  two  houfes  for  public  worfhip  in  the  town, 
one  for  the  Friends  and  Quakers,  who  are  the  moft  nu¬ 
merous,  and  one  for  the  Epifcopalians.  The  other 
public  buildings  are  two  market-houfes,  a  court-houfe, 
and  the  beft  gaol  in  the  ffate.  Befides  thefe,  there  is  an 
academy,  a  free  fchool,  a  nail  manufa£tory,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  diftillery,  if  that  can  be  called  excellent  which 
produces  a  poifon  both  of  health  and  morals. — Berth 
Jlmboy  ftands  on  a  neck  of  land  included  between  Ra¬ 
ritan  river  and  Arthur  Kull  found.  It  lies  open  to 
-Sandy  Hook,  and  has  one  of  the  beft  harbours  on  the 
continent.  Veffels  from  fea  may  enter  it  in  one  tide, 
in  aim  oft  any  weather. — Brunfwick  was  incorporated 
in  1784,  and  is  fituated  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  Rari¬ 
tan  river,  12  miles  above  Amboy.  It  contains  about 
200  houfes  and  1600  inhabitants,  one-half  of  which  are 
Dutch.  Its  fituation  is  low  and  unpleafant,  being  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  under  a  high  hill  which 
rifes  back  of  the  town. — Princeton  is  a  pleafant  healthy 
village,  of  about  80  houfes,  52  miles  from  New  York, 
and  43  from  Philadelphia. — Elizabeth  town  and  New¬ 
ark  are  pleafant  towns ;  the  former  is  1 5,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  nine  miles  from  New  York.  Newark  is  famed  for 
its  good  cyder. 

The  government  of  this  ftate  is  veiled  in  a  governor, 
legifiative  council,  and  general  affembly.  The  govern¬ 
or  is  chofen  annually  by  the  council  and  aflembly 
jointly.  The  legifiative  council  is  compofed  of  one 
member  from  each  county,  chofen  annually  by  the 
people.  The  general  aflembly  is  compofed  of  three 
members  from  each  county,  chofen  by  the  freemen. 
The  council  choofe  one  of  their  members  to  be  vice- 


prefident,  who,  when  the  governor  is  absent  from  the  Jerfey, 
ftate,  poflefles  the  fupreme  executive  power.  The  Jerusalem, 
council  may  originate  any  bills,  excepting  preparing 
and  altering  any  money  bill,  which  is  the  foie  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  aflembly. 

The  firft  fettlers  of  New  Jerfey  were  a  number  of 
Dutch  emigrants  from  New  York,  who  came  over  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1614  and  1620,  and  fettled  in  the 
county  of  Bergen.  Next  after  thefe,  in  1627,  came 
over  a  colony  of  Swedes  and  Finns,  and  fettled  on  the 
river  Delaware.  The  Dutch  and  Swedes,  though  not 
in  harmony  with  each  other,  kept  poffeffion  of  the 
country  many  years.  In  March  1664,  Charles  II. 
granted  all  the  territory  called  by  the  Dutch  New  Ne¬ 
therlands,  to  his  brother  the  duke  of  York.  And  in 
June  1664,  the  duke  granted  that  part  now  called  New 
Jerfey  to  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  and  Sir  George 
Carteret,  jointly  j  who,  in  1665,  agreed  upon  certain 
conceflions  with  the  people  for  the  government  of  the 
province,  and  appointed  Philip  Carteret,  Efq.  their 
governor. — The  Dutch  reduced  the  country  in  1672  j 
but  it  was  reftored  by  the  peace  of  Weftminfter,  Fe¬ 
bruary  9.  1674, 

This  ftate  was  the  feat  of  war  for  fevcral  years,  du¬ 
ring  the  bloody  conteft  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  \  and  her  Ioffes,  both  of  men  and  property, 
in  proportion  to  the  population  and  wealth  of  the 
ftate,  were  greater  than  of  any  other  of  the  thirteen 
Rates. 

Jersey,  among  woolcombers,  denotes  the  fineft 
wool,  taken  from  the  reft:  by  drelfing  it  with  a  Jerfey 
comb. 

JERUSALEM,  a  very  famous  and  ancient  city, 
capital  of  Judea  or  Paleftine,  now  a  province  of  Turkey 
in  Afia.  According  to  Manetho,  an  Egyptian  hifto- 
rian,  it  was  founded  by  the  fhepherds  who  invaded 


Egypt  in  an  unknown  period  of  antiquity  *.  Accord-  *  SttEgyt 
ing  to  Jofephus,  it  was  the  capital  of  Melchifedek’s^0  2* 
kingdom,  called  Salem  in  the  book  of  Genefis  :  and 
the  Arabians  affert,  that  it  was  built  in  honour  of 
Melchifcdek  by  1 2  neighbouring  kings  j  which,  when 
they  had  done,  he  called  it  Jerufalem .  We  know  no¬ 
thing  of  it  with  certainty,  however,  till  the  time  of 
King  David,  who  took  it  from  the  Jebufites,  and  made 
it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  which  it  ever  after  con¬ 
tinued  to  be.  It  was  firft  taken  in  the  days  of  Je- 
hoafti,  by  Hazael  the  king  of  Syria,  who  flew  all  the 
nobility,  but  did  not  deftroy  their  city.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon, 
who  deftroyed  it,  and  carried  away  the  inhabitants. 

Seventy  years  after,  permiflion  was  granted  by  Cyrus 
king  of  Perfia  to  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  city,  which 
was  done  ,  and  it  continued  the  capital  of  Judea  (though 
frequently  fuffering  much  from  the  Grecian  monarchs 
of  Syria  and,  Egypt),  till  the  time  of  Vefpafian  emperor 
of  Rome,  by  whofe  fon  Titus  it  was  totally  deftroyedf .  \  See^to 
It  was,  however,  rebuilt  by  Adrian  $  and  feemed  like¬ 
ly  to  have  recovered  its  former  grandeur,  being  fur- 
rounded  with  walls,  and  adorned  with  feveral  noble 
buildings  *,  the  Chriftians  alfo  being  permitted  to  fettle 
in  it.  But  this  w?as  a  (hort-lived  change j  fo  that  w  hen 
the  emprefs  Helena,  mother  of  Conftantine  the  Great, 
came  to  vifit  this  city,  fhe  found  it  in  the  moft  forlorn 
and  ruinous  fituation.  Having  formed  a  defign  of  re- 
ftoring  it  to  it*  ancient  luftre,  lhe  caufed,  with  a  great 

deal 
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crufalem.  deal  of  coil  and  labour,  all  the  rubbifti.  that  had  been 
r  thrown  upon  thofe  places  where  our  Saviour  had  fuffer- 
ed,  been  buried,  &c.  to  be  removed.  In  doing  this, 
they  found  the  crofs  on  which  he  died,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  the  two  malefa&ors  who  fullered  with  him  j  and,  as 
the  writers  of  thofe  times  relate,  difcovered  by  a  mira¬ 
cle  that  which  had  borne  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  She 
then  caufed  a  magnificent  church  to  be  built,  which  in- 
clofed  as  many  of  the  fcenes  of  our  Saviour’s  fufferings 
as  could  conveniently  be  done,  and  adorned  the  city 
with  feveral  other  buildings.  The  emperor  Julian  is 
faid  to  have  formed  a  defign  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and  of  reftoring  the  Jewifh  worffiip.  This 
fcheme  was  contrived  on  purpofe  to  give  the  lie  to  our 
Saviour’s  prophecy  concerning  the  temple  and  city  ef 
Jerufalem  5  namely,  that  the  firft  fhould  be  totally  de¬ 
ftroyed,  without  one  ftonc  being  left  upon  another  ;  and 
that  Jerufalem  fhould  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles 
till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  were  fulfilled.  In  this  at¬ 
tempt,  however,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  writers  of  that  age,  the  emperor  was  fruft rated  by 
an  earthquake  and  fiery  eruption  from  the  earth,  which 
totally  deftroyed  the  work,  confumed  the  materials  which 
had  been  colle&ed,  and  killed  a  great  number  of  the 
workmen. 

This  event  hath  been  the  fubjefl  of  much  difpute. 
Mr  Warburton,  who  hath  published  a  treatife  exprefs- 
ly  on  the  truth  of  this  fa£l,  hath  colledled  the  follow¬ 
ing  teilimonies  in  favour  of  it.  The  firft  is  that  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  tells  us,  “Julian  (hav¬ 
ing  been  already  thrice  conful),  taking  Salluft,  pre- 
fe<ft  of  the  feveral  Gauls,  for  his  colleague,  entered  a 
fourth  time  on  this  high  magiftracy  ;  and  although 
his  fenfibility  of  the  many  and  great  events  which 
this  year  was  likely  to  produce  made  him  very 
anxious  for  the  future,  yet  he  both  pufhed  on  the  va¬ 
rious  and  complicated  preparatives  for  this  expedition 
with  the  utmoft  application,  and,  having  an  eye  in 
every  quarter,  and  being  defirous  to  eternize  his  reign 
by  the  greatnefs  of  his  atchievements,  he  projected  to 
rebuild  at  an  immenfe  expence  the  proud  and  magni¬ 
ficent  temple  of  Jerufalem  )  which  (after  many  com¬ 
bats,  attended  with  much  bloodfhed  on  both'  fides, 
during  the  fiegc  by  Vefpafian)  was  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  taken  and  deftroyed  by  Titus.  He  committed 
the  conduct  of  this  affair  to  Alypius  of  Antioch,  who 
had  formerly  been  lieutenant  in  Britain.  When  there¬ 
fore  this  Alypius  had  fet  himfelf  to  the  vigorous  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  charge,  in  which  he  had  all  the  aftiftance 
that  the  governor  of  the  province  could  afford  him, 
horrible  balls  of  fire  breaking  out  near  the  foundations, 
with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks,  rendered  the  place 
from  time  to  time  inacceffible  to  the  fcorched  and  Mail¬ 
ed  workmen  j  and  the  victorious  element  continuing, 
in  this  manner,  obftinately  and  refolutely  bent,  as  it 
were,  to  drive  them  to  a  diftance,  Alypius  thought  heft 
to  give  over  the  enterprile.” 

The  next  teftimony  is  that  of  Gregory  Nazianzen. 
Speaking  of  the  emperor  Julian,  he  fays,  “  After 
having  run  through  a  courfe  of  every  other  tyrannical 
experiment  againft  the  faith,  and  upon  trial  defpifing 
all  of  them  as  trifling  and  contemptible,  he  at  laft 
brought  down  the  whole  body  of  the  Jews  upon  us  ^ 
whom,  for  their  ancient  turn  to  feditious  novelties, 
«nd  an  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Chriftian  name,  he 
Vo L.  XI.  Part  I. 
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chofe  as  the  fittefl  inftrument  for  his  machinations.  Jerufa teas 
Thefe,  under  a  ftiow  of  great  good-will,  which  hid  ^ 
his  fecret  purpofe,  he  endeavoured  to  convince  from 
their  facred  books  and  traditions,  which  he  took  upon 
him  to  interpret,  that  now  was  come  the  time  fore¬ 
told  when  they  fhould  return  to  their  own  land,  re¬ 
build  their  temple,  and  reftore  the  law  to  its  ancient 
force  and  fplendor.  When  thefe  things  had  been 
thoroughly  infinuated,  and  heartily  entertained  (for 
deceit  finds  eafy  admittance  when  it  flatters  our  pa  ft 
fions),  the  Jews  fet  upon  the  work  of  rebuilding  with 
great  attention,  and  puffed  on  the  projeCl  with  the 
utmoft  labour  and  application.  But  when,  now  driven 
from  their  work  by  a  violent  whirlwind  and  a  fudden 
earthquake,  they  fled  together  for  refuge  lo  a  certain 
neighbouring  church  (fome  to  depreciate  the  impend¬ 
ing  mifehief  ;  others,  as  is  natural  in  fuch  cafes,  to 
catch  at  any  help  that  prefents  itfelf  j  and  others 
again,  enveloped  in  the  crowd,  were  carried  along 
with  the  body  of  thofe  who  fled)  ;  there  are  who  fay, 
the  church  refufed  them  entrance 5  and  that  when  they 
came  to  the  doors  which  were  wide  open  but  a  mo¬ 
ment  before,  they  found  them  on  a  fudden  clofed  by 
a  fecret  and  invifible  hand  \  a  hand  accuftomed  to 
work  thefe  wonders  by  the  terror  and  confufion  of  the 
impious,  and  for  the  fecurity  and  comfort  of  godly 
men.  This,  however,  is  now  invariably  affirmed  and 
believed  by  all,  that  as  they  drove  to  force  their  way 
in  by  violence,  the  Are  which  burft  from  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  temple,  met  and  flopped  them.  One 
part  it  burnt  and  deftroyed,  and  another  it  defperate- 
ly  maimed,  leaving  them  a  living  monument  of  God’s 
commination  and  wrath  againft  finners.  Thus  the 
affair  paffed  ;  and  let  no  man  continue  incredulous 
concerning  this  or  the  other  miraculous  works  of 
Ged.  But  ftill  the  thing  moft  wonderful  and  illuft 
trious  was,  a  light  which  appeared  in  the  heavens,  of 
a  crofs  within  a  circle.  That  name  and  figure  which 
impious  men  before  efteemed  fo  difhonourable  upon 
earth,  was  now  raifed  on  high,  and  equally  objected 
to  the  common  view  of  all  men  \  advanced  by  God 
himfelf  as  the  trophy  of  his  vi£lory  over  unbelievers  ; 
of  all  trophies  the  moft  exalted  and  fublime.  Nay 
further,  they  who  were  prefent,  and  partakers  of  the 
miracle  wc  are  now  about  to  fpeak  of,  fhow  to  this 
very  day  the  fign  or  figure  of  the  crofs  which  was  then 
marked  or  imprefled  upon  their  garments.  For  at  that 
time,  as  thefe  men  (whether  fuch  as  were  of  us  or 
ftrangers)  were  fhowiog  thefe  marks,  or  attending  to 
others  who  fhowed  them,  each  prefently  obferved  the 
wonder,  either  on  himfelf  or  his  neighbour  \  having  a 
radiant  mark  on  bis  body  or  on  his  garment,  in  which 
there  is  fomething  that,  in  art  and  elegance,  exceeded 
all  painting  or  embroidery.” 

Notwithftanding  thefe  teilimonies,  however,  this 
fa<ft  hath  been  ftrenuoufly  contefted  by  others  j  and 
indeed  it  mull  be  owned  that  the  teflimonies  above 
mentioned  are  by  no  means  unexceptionable.  In  the 
laft,  particularly,  the  propenfity  to  the  marvellous  is  fo 
exceedingly  great,  that  every  one  muft  at  firft  fight 
be  ftruck  with  it.  It  is  true  indeed,  the  moft  mira¬ 
culous  part  of  it,  as  it  feemed  to  be  to  Gregory, 
namely,  the  appearance  of  crofles  upon  the  garments 
and  bodies  of  fome  of  the  people  who  were  ftruck, 
may  be  explained  upon  a  natural  principle  3  fince  we 
R  are 
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Jerufalem.  are  allured  that  lightning  will  fometimes  produce  ef- 

#  Sc«  fe&5  of  this  kind  *  :  but  even  this  is  no  decifive  proof 

ligbtmnr  ^ie  authenticity  of  the  relation  ;  though  it  cannot  by 
any  means  difcredit  it,  as  fome  think.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  any  confequence  whether 
this  event  happened  with  the  circmnftances*  above  men¬ 
tioned  or  not.  If  Julian  did  make  any  attempt  to  re¬ 
build  the  temple,  it  is  certain  that  fomething  obftru&ed 
the  attempt,  becaufe  the  temple  was  never  a£lually  re¬ 
built.  If  he  made  no  fuch  attempt,  the  prophecy  of 
our  Saviour  flill  holds  good  ;  and  it  furely  cannot  be 
thought  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  a  prophecy,  that 
no  body  ever  attempted  to  elude  it,  or  prove  it  to  be  a 
falfehood. 

Jerufalem  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  eaftern  em¬ 
perors  till  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Omar,  who  reduced 
it  under  his  fubje&ion.  The  Saracens  continued  in 
poffeffion  of  it  till  the  year  1099,  w^len  ^  was  taken 
by  the  Crufaders.  They  founded  a  new  kingdom,  of 
which  Jerufalem  was  the  capital,  which  lafted  88  years 
under  nine  kings.  At  laft  this  kingdom  was  utterly 
ruined  by  Saladin  ;  and  though  the  Chriftians  once 
more  got  poffeffion  of  the  city,  they  were  again  obliged 
to  relinquifh  it.  In  1217 ,  the  Saracens  were  expelled 
by  the  Turks,'  who  have  ever  fince  continued  in  poffef- 
fion  ofit. 

The  city  of  Jerufalem,  in  its  moft  flourifhing  date, 
was  divided  into  four  parts,  each  inclofed  with  its  own 
walls;  viz.  1.  The  old  city  of  Jebus,  which  flood  on 
Mount  Zion,  where  the  prophets  dwelt,  and  where 
David  built  a  magnificent  caftle  and  palace,  which 
became  the  refidence  both  of  himfelf  and  fucceffors  ; 
on  which  account  it  was  emphatically  called  the  City 
of  David .  2.  The  lower  city,  called  alfo  the  Daugh¬ 

ter  of7*iony  being  built  after  it  ;  on  which  flood  the  two 
magnificent  palaces  which  Solomon  built  for  himfelf 
and  his  queen  ;  that  of  the  Maccabean  princes  ;  and 
the  flately  amphitheatre  built  by  Herod,  capable  of 
containing  80,000  fpe&ators  ;  the  ffrong  citadel,  built 
by  Antiochus,  to  command  and  overtop  the  temple,  but 
afterwards  razed  by  Simon  the  Maccabee,  who  reco¬ 
vered  the  city  from  the  Syrians  ;  and  laftly,  a  fecond 
citadel,  built  by  Herod,  upon  a  high  and  craggy  rock, 
and  called  by  him  Antonia.  3.  The  new  city,  moft- 
ly  inhabited  by  tradefmen,  artificers,  and  merchants ; 
and,  4.  Mount  Moriah,  on  which  was  built  the  fo  famed 
temple  of  Solomon,  defcribcd  in  the  fixth  and  feventh 
chapters  of  the  fecond  book  of  Kings  ;  and,  fince  then, 
that  rebuilt  by  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  Babylon, 
and  afterwards  built  almoft  anew  and  greatly  adorned 
and  enriched  by  Herod. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  this  temple  may 
be  had  from  the  following  confiderations.  1.  That 
there  were  no  lefs  than  163,300  men  employed  in  the 
work.  2.  That  notwithftanding  that  prodigious  num¬ 
ber  of  hands,  it  took  up  feven  whole  years  in  build¬ 
ing.  3.  That  the  height  of  this  building  was  120 
✓  cubits,  or  82  yards,  rather  more  than  lefs  ;  and  the 
courts  round  it  about  half  as  high.  4.  That  the 
front  on  the  eaft  fide,  was  fuftained  by  ramparts  of 
fquare  ftone,  of  vaft  bulk,  and  built  up  from  the  val¬ 
ley  below,  which  laft  was  300  cubits  high,  and  be¬ 
ing  added  to  that  of  the  edifice  amounted  to  420 
cubits;  to  which,  if  we  add,  5.  The  height  of  the 
principal  tower  above  all  the  reft,  viz.  60,  will  bring 
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it  to  480  cubits,  which  reckoning  at  two  feet  to  a  Jerufalem 

cubit,  will  amount  to  960  feet;  but  according  to  the' - — 

length  of  that  raeafure,  as  others  reckon  it,  viz.  at  two 
feet  and  a  half,  it  will  amount  to  1200  feet  ;  a  pro¬ 
digious  height  this  from  the  ground,  and  fuch  as 
might  well  make  Jofephus  fay,  that  the  very  defign  of 
it  was  fufficient  to  have  turned  the  brain  of  any  but 
Solomon.  6.  Thefe  ramparts,  which  were  railed  in 
this  manner,  to  fill  up  the  prodigious  chafm  made  by 
the  deep  valley  below,  and  to  make  the  area  of  a  fuf¬ 
ficient  breadth  and  length  for  the  edifice,  were  1000 
cubits  in  length  at  the  bottom,  and  800  at  the  top, 
and  the  breadth  of  them  100  more.  7.  The  huge 
buttreffes  which  fupported  the  ramparts  were  of  the 
fame  height,  fquare  at  the  top,  and  50  cubits  broad, 
and  jutted  out  150  cubits  at  the  bottom.  8.  The 
flones,  of  which  they  were  built,  were,  according  to 
Jofephus,  40  cubits  long,  12  thick,  and  8  high,  all 
of  marble,  and  fo  exquifitely  joined,  that  they  l’eemed 
one  continued  piece,  or  rather  polifiied  rock.  9.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fame  Jewifh  hiftorian,  there  were  1455 
columns  of  sParian  marble,  and  twice  that  number  of 
pilafters;  and  of  fuch  thicknefs,  that  three  men  could 
hardly  embrace  them,  and  their  height  and  capitals  pro¬ 
portionable,  and  of  tile  Corinthian  order.  But  it  is 
likely  Jofephus  hath  given  usthefe  two  lafl  articles  from 
the  temple  of  Herod,  there  being  nothing  like  them 
mentioned  by  the  facred  hiftorians,  but  a  great  deal 
about  the  prodigious  cedars  of  Lebanon  ufed  in  that  no¬ 
ble  edifice,  the  excellent  workmanfiiip  of  them  adapted 
to  their  feveral  ends  and  defigns,  together  with  their 
gildings  and  other  curious  ornaments.  The  only  thing 
more  we  (hall  venture  to  add  is,  what  is  affirmed  in 
Scripture,  that  all  the  materials  of  this  ftupendous  fabric 
were  finiffied  and  adapted  to  their  feveral  ends  before 
they  were  brought  to  Jerufalem,  that  is,  the  Bones  in 
their  quarries,  and  the  cedars,  in  Lebanon  ;  fo  that 
there  was  no  noife  of  axe,  hammer,  or  any  tool,  heard 
in  the  rearing  of  it. 

At  prefent  Jerufalem  is  called  by  the  Turks  Cud- 
fembaric ,  and  Coudfherijf ;  and  is  reduced  to  a  poor 
thinly  inhabited  town,  about  three  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  fituated  on  a  rocky  mountain,  furrounded  on 
all  fides,  except  the  north,  with  Beep  afeents  and  deep 
valleys  ;  and  thefe  again  environed  with  other  hills 
at  fome  difiance  from  them.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  there  grew  fome  corn,  vines,  olives,  &c< 

The  (lately  church  ere&ed  by  the  emprefs  Helena,  on 
Mount  Calvary,  is  flill  Handing.  It  is  called  the  church 
of  the  feyulchre ;  and  is  kept  in  good  repair  by  the 
generous  offerings  of  a  confiant  concourfe  of  pil¬ 
grims,  who  annually  refort  to  it,  as  well  as  by  the 
contributions  of  feveral  Chriftian  princes.  The  walls 
of  this  church  are  of  fione,  and  the  roof  of  cedar  ;  the 
eaft  end  inclofes  Mount  Calvary,  and  the  weft  the  holy 
fepulchre  :  the  former  is  covered  with  a  noble  cupola, 
open  at  top,  and  fupported  by  16  maffive  columns. 

Over  the  high  altar,  at  the  eaft  end,  is  another  flately 
dome.  The  nave  of  the  chtirch  conilitutes  the  choir  ; 
and  in  the  infide  aifle  are  fliown  the  places  where  the 
moft  remarkable  circumftances  of  our  Saviour’s  paf- 
fion  were  tranfaCled,  together  with  the  tombs  of  God¬ 
frey  and  Baldwin,  the  two  firft  Chriftian  kings  of  Je¬ 
rufalem.  In  the  chapel  of  the  crucifixion  is  ffiown 
the  very  hole  in  the  rock  in  which  the  crofs  is  faid  to 

have 
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Jerufalem  have  been  fixed.  The  altar  in  this  chapel  hath  three 

w — » - erodes  on  it  j  and  is  richly  adorned,  particularly  with 

four  lamps  of  immenfe  value  that'hang  before  it,  and 
are  kept  constantly  burning.  At  the  weft  end  is  that 
of  the  fepulchre,  which  is  hewn  in  that  form  out  of 
the  folid  rock,  and  hath  a  fmall  dome  fupported  by 
pillars  of  porphyry.  The  cloifter  round  the  fepulchre 
is  divided  into  Sundry  chapels,  appropriated  to  the  fe- 
Veral  forts  of  Chriftians  who  rellde  there  *,  as  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Maronites,  Jacobites,  Copts,  Abyftines, 
Georgians,  8tc.  and  on  the  north-welt  fide  of  it  are 
the  apartments  of  the  Latins,  who  have  the  care  of 
the  church,  and  are  forced  to  relide  constantly  in  it  j 
the  Turks  keeping  the  keys  of  it,  and  not  Suffering 
any  of  them  to  go  out,  but  obliging  them  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  provisions  in  at  a  wicket.  At  Eafttr 
there  are  fome  grand  ceremonies  performed  in  the 
church,  reprefenting  our  Lord’s  paffion,  crucifixion, 
death,  and  refurre6lion,  at  which  a  vaft  coucourfe 
of  pilgrims  commonly  affift.  For  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  them,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Doctors  Shaw 
and  Pocoeke. 

On  Mount  Moriah,  on  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the 
city,  is  an  edifice  called  Solomon's  Temple ,  Standing 
on  or  near  the  fame  fpot^  as  the  ancient  ^  but  when 
or  by  whom  erected  is  uncertain.  In  the  midft  of 
it  is  a  TurkiSh  mofque,  where  the  JewiSh  famftum 
fanttorum  is  fuppofed  to  have  ftood.  The  building, 
which  Dr  Pococke  thinks  muft  have  been  formerly 
a  Chriflian  church,  is  held  in  the  utmoft  veneration 
by  the  Turks. 

The  city  is  now  under  the  government  of  a  fangiac, 
who  refides  in  a  houfe  faid  to  have' been  that  of  Pon¬ 
tius  Pilate,  over-againft  the  caftle  of  Antonia  built  by 
Herod  the  Great.  Many  of  the  churches  erected  in 
memory  of  fome  remarkable  gofpel  tranfa&ion,  have 
been  fince  converted  into  mofques  j  into  fome  of  which 
money  will  procure  admittance,  but  not  into  others. 
Both  the  friars  and  other  Chriftians  are  kept  fo  poor 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  government,  that  the  chief  Sup¬ 
port  and  trade  of  the  place  confifts  in  providing  Stran¬ 
gers  with  food  and  other  accommodations,  and  felling 
them  beads,  relics,  and  other  trinkets,  for  which  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  confiderable  fums  to  the  fangiac, 
as  well  as  to  his  officers  \  and  thofe  are  feldom  fo  well 
contented  with  their  ufual  duties,  but  they  frequently 
extort  fome  freih  ones,  efpecially  from  the  Francifcans, 
whofe  convent  is  the  common  receptacle '  for  all  pil¬ 
grims,  and  for  which  they  have  confiderable  allowan¬ 
ces  from  the  pope,  and  other  crowned  heads,  befides 
the  prefents  which  ftrangers  generally  make  them  at 
their  departure.  The  molt  remarkable  antiquities  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerufalem  are,  1.  The  pools  of 
Bethefda  and  Gihon  j  the  former  x  20  paces  long,  4a 
broad,  and  at  leaft  eight  deep,  but  now  without  wa¬ 
ter  \  and  the  old  arches,  which  it  ftill  difeovers  at  the 
weft  end,  are  quite  dammed  up  :  the  other,  which  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  Bethlehem  gate,  is 
a  very  Stately  reliek,  106  paces  long,  and  60  broad, 
lined  with  a  wall  and  plafter,  and  ftill  well  Stored  with 
water.  2.  The  tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Jehoffiaphat,  into  which  one  defeends  by  a  mag¬ 
nificent  flight  of  47  Steps.  On  the  right  hand,  as  one 
goes  down  is  alfo  the.  fepulchre  of  St  Ann,  the  mo- 
ther^,  and  on  the  left  that  of  Jofeph  the  hufband,  of 


the  virgin-mothei4  :  fome  add  likewife  that  of  Jehoia-  ieriifaleim 
kim  her  father.  In  all  thefe  are  erected  altars  for 
priefts  of  all  forts  to  fay  mafs,  and  the  whole  is  cut  in-  v 
to  the  folid  rock.  3.  The  tomb  of  King  JehoShaphat, 
cut  likewife  into  the  rock,  and  divided  into  feveral 
apartments  \  in  one  of  which  is  his  tomb,  which  is  a- 
domed  with  a  Stately  portico  and  entablature  over  it. 

4.  That  commonly  called  Abfalom's  pillar  or  place , 
as  being  generally  fuppofed  to  be  that  which  lie  is  faid 
to  have  eredled  in  his  lifetime  to  perpetuate  his  me¬ 
mory,  as  he  had  no  male  iffue.  The  place,  however, 
both  within  and  without,  hath  more  the  refcmblance 
of  a  fepulchre  than  any  thing  elfe  :  though  we  do  not 
read  that  he  was  buried  there,  neither  do  the  people 
here  affirm  that  he  was.  There  is  a  great  heap  of 
Slones  about  it,  which  is  continually  increasing  j  the 
fuperftitious  Jews  and  Turks  always  throwing  feme  as 
they  pafs,  in  token  of  their  abhorrence  of  Abfalom*$ 
unnatural  rebellion  againft  fo  good  and  holy  a  parent. 

The  flru£lure  itfelf  is  about  20  cubits  fquare,  and  60 
high,  riling  in  a  lofty  Square,  adorned  below  with  four 
columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  their  capitals,  enta¬ 
blatures,  &c.  to  each  front.  From  the  height  of  20 
to  40  cubits,  it  is  fomewhat  lefs,  and  quite  plain,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  fmall  fillet  at  the  upper  end  ;  and  from  40 
to  the  top  it  changes  into  a  round,  which  grows  gra¬ 
dually  into  a  point,  the  whole  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock. 

There  is  a  room  within,  considerably  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  ground  without,  on  the  fidts  of  which  are 
niches,  probably  to  receive  coffins.  5,  A  little  eaft- 
ward  of  this  is  that  called  the  tomb  of  Zcchariah,  the 
fon  of  Barachiah;  whom  the  Jews  flew  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed.  This 
fabric  is  all  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock,  18  feet  high, 
and  as  many  fquare  j  and  adorned  with  Ionic  columns 
on  each  front,  cut  likewife  out  of  the  fame  rock,  and 
fupporting  a  cornice.  The  whole  ends  in  a  pointed 
top,  like  a  diamond.  But  the  moil  curious,  grand, 
and  elaborate  pieces,  in  this  kind,  are  the  grotts  with¬ 
out  the  walls  of  Jerufalem,  ftyled  the  royal  fepulchres  ; 
but  of  what  kings  is  not  agreed  on.  They  conSift  of 
a  great  number  of  apartments,  fome  of  them  fpacious, 
all  cut  out  of  the  folid  marble  rock  ;  and  may  juft- 
ly  be  pronounced  a  royal  work,  and  one  of  the  moft 
noble,  furprifing,  and  magnificent.  For  a  particular 
account  of  them  we  muft  refer  the  reader,  for  want 
of  room,  to  Pococke’s  Travels.  In  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Jerufalem  is  a  fpot  of  ground,  about  30  yards 
long,  and  15  broad,  now  the  burying  place  of  the 
Armenians,  which  is  Shown  as  the  Aceldama,  or  Field 
of  Blood,  formerly  the  Potters  Field,  and  fince  Slyled 
Campo  Sanflo,  or  the  Holy  Field ,  purchafed  with  the 
price  of  Judas’s  treafon,  for  the  burial  of  flrangersv 
It  is  walled  round,  to  prevent  the  Turks  abufing 
the  bones  of  Chriftians  )  and  one  half  of  it  is  ta¬ 
ken  up  by  a  building  in  the  nature  of  a  charnel 
houfe.  Befides  the  above,  a  great  many  other  an¬ 
tiquities  in  the  city  and  its  environs  are  ftiown  to 
ftrangers  •,  there  being  fcarce  any  place  or  tranfac- 
tion  mentioned  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Teftatnent, 
but  they  fhow  the  very  fpot  of  ground  where  the 
one  flood,  and  the  other  \vas  done  )  not  only  here, 
but  all  over  Judea. 

JESI,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
the  church,  and  in  the  marca  or  marcH  of  Ancona, 
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with  a  bi (hop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  near 
a  river  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long.  12.  20.  N.  Lat. 
43*  S°- 

JESSO,  Jedsq,  or  Tadfo ,  a  large  ifland  of  Afia, 
to  tjie  north  of  Niphon,  and  faid  to  be  governed  by  a 
prince  tributary  to  the  empire  of  Japan  }  but  is  very 
little  known  to  the  Europeans,  fo  that  nothing  can  be 
faid  with  certainty  concerning  it. 

JESSES,  ribbons  that  hang  down  from  garlands  or 
crowns  in  falconry  ;  alfo  fhort  (traps  of  leather  fattened 
to  the  hawk’s  legs,  and  fo  to  vervels. 

JESTING,  or  concife  wit ,  as  diftinguifhed  from 
continued  wit  or  humour,  lies  either  in  the  thought, 
or  the  language,  or  both.  In  the  firft  cafe  it  does 
not  depend  upon  any  particular  words  or  turn  of  the 
expreftion.  But  the  greateft  fund  of  jells  lies  in  the 
language,  i.  e.  in  tropes  or  verbal  figures ;  thofe 
afforded  by  tropes  confift  in  the  metaphorical  fenfe  of 
the  words,  and  thofe  of  verbal  figures  principally  turn 
upon  a  double  fenfe  of  the  fame  word,  or  a  fimilitude  of 
found  in  different  words.  The  third  kind  of  jokes,  which 
lie  both  in  the  fenfe  and  language,  arife  from  figures  of 
fentences,  where  the  figure  itfelf  confifts  in  the  fenfe, 
but  the  wit  turns  upon  the  choice  of  the  words. 

JESUITS,  or  the  Society  of  Je&VS;  a  famous  reli¬ 
gious  order  of  the  Romifh  church,  founded  by  Ignatius 
Loyola.  See  Ignatius. — The  plan  which  this  fana¬ 
tic  formed  of  its  conflitution  and  laws  was  fuggefted, 
as  he  gave  out,  and  as  his  followers  Bill  teach,  by  the 
immediate  mfpiration  of  heaven.  But  notwithftand- 
ing  this  high  pretenfion,  his  defign  met  at  firft  with 
violent  opposition.  The  pope,  to  whom  Loyola  had 
applied  for  the  fanBion  of  his  authority  to  confirm  the 
inftitution,  referred  his  petition  to  a  committee  of  car¬ 
dinals.  They  represented  the  eftablilhment  to  be  un- 
neceffary  as  well  as  dangerous,  and  Paul  refufed  to 
grant  his  approbation  of  it.  At  laft,  Loyola  removed 
all  his  fcruples  by  an  offer  which  it  was  impoffible  for 
any  pope  to  refill.  He  propofed,  that  befides  the 
three  vows  of  poverty,  of  chaflity,  and  of  monadic 
obedience,  which  are  common  to  all  the  orders  of  re¬ 
gulars,  the  members  of  his  fociety  (hould  take  a  fourth 
vow  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  binding  themfelves  to 
go  whitRferfoever  he  (liould  command  for  the  fervice 
of  religion,  and  w  ithout  requiring  any  thing  from  the 
holy  fee  for  their  fupport.  At  a  time  when  the  papal 
authority  had  received  fuch  a  (hock  by  the  revolt  of  fo 
many  nations  from  the  Romifh  church  \  at  a  time  when 
every  part  of  the  popifh  iyftem  was  attacked  with  fo 
much  violence  and  fuccefs,  the  aequifition  of  a  body 
of  men,  thus  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  fee  of  Rome, 
and  whom  it  might  fet  in  oppofition  to  all  its  enemies, 
was  an  objeB  of  the  higheft  eonfequence.  Paul  in- 
(lantly  perceiving  this,  confirmed  the  inditution  of  the 
Jefuits  by  his  bull,  granted  the  mod  ample  privileges 
to  the  members  of  the  fociety,  and  appointed  Loyola 
to  be  the  firft  general  of  the  order.  The  event  hath 
fully  juftined  Paul’s  difcernment,  in  expeBing  fuch  be¬ 
neficial  confequences  to  the  fee  of  Rome  from  this  in- 
ftitution.  In  lefs  than  half  a  century,  the  fociety  ob¬ 
tained  eftablifhments  in  every  country  that  adhered  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  :  its  power  and  wealth  in- 
creafed  amazingly  ;  the  number  of  its  members  became 
great  \  their  charaBer  as  well  as  aceomplifhments 
were  Bill  greater  5.  and  the  Jefuits  were  celebrated  by 


the  friends  and  dreaded  by  the  enemies  of  the  Romifh  Jefuits. 
faith  as  the  mod  able  and  enterprifing  order  in  the 
church. 

The  conflitution  and  laws  of  the  fociety  w’ere  per- 
felled  by  Laynez  and  Aquaviva,  the  two  generals  who 
fucceedcd  Loyola  \  men  far  fuperior  to  their  mafter  in 
abilities  and  in  the  fcience  of  government.  They 
framed  that  fyftem  of  profound  and  artful  policy  which 
diftinguifties  the  order.  The  large  infufion  of  fanati- 
cifm  mingled  with  its  regulation  (hould  be  imputed  to 
Loyola  its  founder.  Many  circumftances  concurred 
in  giving  a  peculiarity  of  charaBer  to  the  order  of 
Jefuits,  and  in  forming  the  members  of  it  not  only  to 
take  greater  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  than  any 
other  body  of  monks,  but  to  acquire  fuperior  influence 
in  the  conduB  of  them. 

The  primary  objeB  of  almoft  all  the  monadic  orders  The  obieiff 
is  to  feparate  men  from  the  world,  and  from  any  con- of  the  or ~ 
cern  in  its  affairs.  In  the  folitude  and  filence  of  theder&n£u* 
cloifter,  the  monk  is  called  to  work  out  his  own  falva-*ar* 
tion  by  extraordinary  aBs  of'  mortification  and  piety. 

He  is  dead  to  the  world,  and  ought  not  to  mingle  in 
its  tranfaBions,  He  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  man¬ 
kind  but  by  his  example  and  by  his  prayers.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Jefuits  are  taught  to  confider  themfelves 
as  formed  for  aBion.  They  are  cliofen  foldiers,  bound 
to  exert  themfelves  continually  in  the  fervice  of  God, 
and  of  the  pope  his  vicar  on  earth.  Whatever  tends 
to  inftruB  the  ignorant,  whatever  can  be  of  ufe  to  re¬ 
claim  or  to  oppofe  the  enemies  of  the  holy  fee,  is  their 
proper  objeB.  That  they  may  have  full  leifure  for 
this  aBive  fervice,  they  are  totally  exempted  from 
thofe  functions  the  performance  of  which  is  the  chief 
bufinefs  of  other  monks.  They  appear  in  no  prccef- 
fions  ;  they  praBife  no  rigorous  aufterities  ;  they  do 
not  confume  one  half  of  their  time  in  the  repetition 
of  tedious  offices  :  but  they  are  required  to  attend  to 
all  the  tranfaBions  of  the^  world,  on  account  of  the- 
influence  which  thefe  may  have  upon  religion  ;  they 
are  direBed  to  ftudy  the  difpofitions  of  perfons  in 
high  rank,  and  to  cultivate  their  friendfhip  •,  and  by 
the  very  conflitution  as  well  as  genius  of  the  order,  a 
fpirit  of  aBion  and  intrigue  is  infufed  into  all  its 
members.  ^ 

As  the  objeB  of  the  fociety  of  Jefuits  differed  from  Peculiar!- 
that  of  the  other  monadic  orders,  the  diverfity  Was  des. in  *ts 
no  lefs  in  the  form  of  its  government.  The  other  or-P01^?' 
ders  are  to  be  conftdered  as  voluntary  affociations,  in 
which  whatever  affeBs  the  whole  body  is  regulated  by 
the  common  fuffrage  of  all  its  members.  The  ■execu¬ 
tive  power  is  veiled  in  the  perfons  placed  at  the  head 
of  each  convent  or  of  the  whole  fociety  ;  the  legifla- 
tive  authority  refides  in  the  community.  Affairs  of 
moment,  relating  to  particular  convents,  are  determi¬ 
ned  in  conventual  chapters  \  fuch  as  refpeB  the  whole 
order  are  confidered  in  general  congregations.  But 
Loyola,  full  of  the  ideas  of  implicit  obedience,  which 
he  had  derived  from  his  military  profeflion,  appointed 
that  the  government  of  his  order  (hould  be  purely  mo¬ 
narchical.  A  general,  chofen  for  life  by  deputies  from 
the  feveral  provinces,  poffeffed  power  that  was  fupreme 
and  independent,  extending  to  every  perfon  and  to* 
every  cafe.  He,  by  his  l'ole  authority,  nominated 
provincials,  reBors,  and  every  other  officer  employed 
in  the  government  of  the  fociety,  and  could  remove 
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Jefuit:*.  them  at  pleafure.  In  him  was  veiled  the  fovereign 
'T“~'  adminiftration  of  the  revenues  and  funds  of  the  order. 

"Every  member  belonging  to  it  was  at  his  difpofal  j 
and  by  his  uncontrollable  mandate  he  could  impofe  on 
them  any  talk,  or  employ  them  in  what  fervice  foever 
he  pleafed.  To  his  commands  they  were  required  to 
Power  of  yield  not  only  outward  obedience,  but  to  reiign  up  to 
the  gene-  him  the  inclinations  of  their  own  wills  and  the  fenti- 
Ia*'  ments  of  their  own  underftandings.  They  were  to 

liften  to  his  injunctions  as  if  they  had  been  uttered  by 
Chrift  himfelf.  Under  his  direftion  they  were  to  be 
mere  paffive  inflruments,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter,  or  like  dead  carcafes  incapable  of  refiftance. 
Such  a  Angular  form  of  policy  could  not  fail  to  imprefs 
its  char  after  on  all  the  members  of  the  order,  and  to 
give  a  peculiar  force  to  all  its  operations.  There  is 
not  in  the  annals  of  mankind  any  example  of  fuch 
a  perfeft  defpotifm,  exercifed  not  over  monks  {hut  up 
in  the  cells  of  a  convent,  but  over  men  difperfed  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  the  conftitutions  of  the  order  veil  in  the  general 
fuch  abfolute  dominion  over  all  its  members,  they  care¬ 
fully  provide  for  his  being  perfeftly  informed  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  charafter  and  abilities  of  his  fubjefts. 
Every  novice  who  offers  himfelf  as  a  candidate  for  en¬ 
tering  into  the  order  is  obliged  to  manifeft  his  con- 
fcience  to  the  fuperior,  or  a  perfon  appointed  by  him  \ 
and  is  required  to  confefs  not  only  his  fins  and  defefts,. 
but  to  difcover  the  inclinations,  the  pafiions,  and  the 
bent  of  his  foul.  This  manifeftation  rauft  be  renewed 
every  fix  months.  The  fociety,  not  fatisfied  with  pe¬ 
netrating  in  this  manner  into  the  innermoft  receffes  of 
the  heart,  direfts  each  member  to  obferve  the  words 
and  aftions  of  the  novices :  they  are  conftituted  fpies 
upon  their  conduft,  and  are  bound  to  difclofe  every 
thing  of  importance  concerning  them  to  the  fuperior. 
In  order  that  this  ferutiny  into  their  charafter  may  be 
as  complete  as  poflible,  a  long  noviciate  mull  expire, 
during  which  they  pafs  through  the  feveral  gradations 
of  ranks  in  the  fociety  5  and  they  mull  have  attained 
the  full  age  of  thirty  three  years  before  they  can  be 
admitted  to  take  the  final  vows,  by  which  they  become 
profeffed  members.  By  thefe  various  methods,  the  fupe- 
riors,  under  whofe  immediate  infpeftion  the  novices  are 
placed,  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  depo¬ 
sitions  and  talents.  In  order  that  the  general,  who  is 
the  foul  that  animates  and  moves  the  whole  fociety, 
may  have  under  his  eye  every  thing  neceffary  to  inform 
or  direft  him,  the  provincials  and  heads  of  the  feveral 
houfes  are  obliged  to  tranfmit  to  him  regular  and  fre¬ 
quent  reports  concerning  the  members  under  their  in¬ 
fpeftion.  In  thefe  they  defcend  into  minute  details 
with  refpfeft  to  the  charafter  of  each  perfon,  his  abi¬ 
lities  natural  or  acquired,  his  temper,  his  experience 
in  affairs,  and  the  particular  department  for  which  he 
is  bell  fitted.  Thefe  reports,  when  digefted  and  ar¬ 
ranged,  are  entered  into  regifters  kept  of  purpofe,  that 
the  general  may,  at  one  comprehenfive  view,  furvey 
the  ftate  of  the  fociety  in  every  corner  of  the  earth  j 
obferve  the  qualifications  and  talents  of  its  members  $ 
and  thus  choofe,  with  perfeft  information,  the  inftru- 
inents  which  his  abfolute  power  can  employ  in  any  fer¬ 
vice  for  which  he  thinks  meet  to  deftine  them. 

As  it  was  the  profeffed  intention  of  the  order  of 
Jefuits  to  labour  with  unwearied  zeal  in  promoting 
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the  falvation  of  men,  this  engaged  them  of  ccurfe  in  Jefuits: 
many  aftive  funftions.  From  their  firft  inftitution,  ’’  v— — 
they  confidered  the  education  of  youth  as  their  peculiar  Procrrefs  0£ 
province  y  they  aimed  at  being  fpiritual  guides  and  the  power 
confefforsj  they  preached  frequently  in  order  to  in-andinflu- 
llruft  the  people;  they  fet  out  as  miffionaries  to  cen-ence  oftn* 
vert  unbelieving  nations.  The  novelty  of  the  inftitu-order’ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  Angularity  of  his  objefts,.  procured 
the  order  many  admirers  and  patrons.  The  governors 
of  the  fociety  had  the  addrefs  to  avail  themfelves  of 
every  circumftance  in  its  favour  $  and  in  a  Ihort  time 
the  number  as  well  as  influence  of  its  members  in- 
creafed  wonderfully.  Before  the  expiration  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  the  Jefuits  had  obtained  the  chief 
direftion  of  the  education  of  youth  in  every  catholic 
country  in  Europe.  They  had  become  the  confeffors 
of  almoft  all  its  monarchs  j  a  funftion  of  no  fmall  im¬ 
portance  in  any  reign,  but,  under  a  weak  prince,  fu¬ 
perior  even  to  that  of  minifter.  They  were  the  fpi¬ 
ritual  guides  of  almoft  every  perfon  eminent  for  rank 
or  power.  They  poffeffed  the  higheft  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  intereft  with  the  papal  court,  as  the  moll 
zealous  and  able  champions  for  its  authority.  The 
advantages  which  an  aftive  and  enterprifing  body  of* 
men  might  derive  from  all  thefe  circumfianoes  are  ob¬ 
vious.  They  formed  the  minds  of  men  in  their  youth. 

They  retained  an  afcendant  over  them  in  their  advan¬ 
ced  years.  They  poffeffed,  at  different  periods,  the 
direftion  of  the  moll  confiderable  courts  in  Europe. 

They  mingled  in  all  affairs.  They  took  part  in  every 
intrigue  and  revolution.  The  general,  by  means  of 
the  extenfive  intelligence  which  He  received,  could  re¬ 
gulate  the  operations  of  the  order  with  the  moll  per¬ 
feft  difeernment ;  and,  by  means  of  his  abfolute  power, 
could  carry  them  on  with  the  utmoft  vigour  and  ef- 
feft.  .  y. 

Together  with  the  power  of  the  order,  its  wealth  Of  its 
continued  to  increafe.  Various  expedients  were  devi-weahh> 
fed  for  eluding  the  obligation  of  the  vow  of  poverty. 

The  order  acquired  ample  poffeffions  in  every  catholic 
country ;  and  by  the  number  as  well  as  magnificence 
of  its  public  buildings,  together  with  the  value  of  its 
property,  moveable  or  real,  it  vied  with  the  moll  opu¬ 
lent  of  the  monaftic  fraternities.  Befides  the  fources 
of  wealth  common  to  all  the  regular  clergy,  the  Je¬ 
fuits  poffeffed  one  which  was  peculiar  to  themfelves. 

Under  pretext  of  promoting  the  fuccefs  of  their  mif- 
ilons,  and  of  facilitating  the  fupport  of  their  miffiona- 
ries,  they  obtained  a  fpecial  licence  from  the  court  of 
Rome  to  trade  with  fhe  nations  which  they  laboured 
to  convert.  In  confequence  of  this,  they  engaged  in 
an  extenfive  and  lucrative  commerce  both  in  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies.  They  opened  warehouses  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  Europe,  in  which  they  vended  their  com¬ 
modities.  Not  fatisfied  with  trade  alone,  they  imi¬ 
tated  the  example  of  other  commercial  focieties,  and 
aimed  at  obtaining  iettlements.  They  acquired  poffef- 
fion  accordingly  of  a  large  and  fertile  province  in  the 
fouthern  continent  of  America,  and  reigned  asfovereigns 
over  forne  hundred  thoufand  fubjefts.  g 

Unhappily  for  mankind,  the  vaft  influence  which  Penjirio::9 
the  order  of  Jefuits  acquired  by  all  thefe  different  fcffcdb  of 
means,  has  been  often  exerted  with  the  moft  pernicious tlie^e  c.n  ci~ 
effeft.  Such  was  the  tendency  of  that  difcipline  ob-vl^  oaetJ“ 
fervedBy  the  fociety  in  forming  its  members,  and  fuch 
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Jefuits.  the  fundamental  maxims  in  Its*conftItutIon,  that  every 
v'~wJefuit  was  taught  to  regard  the  intereft  of  the  order 
as  the  capital  object  to  which  every  confederation  was 
to  be'facrificed.  This  fpirit  of  attachment  to  their  or¬ 
der,  the  moll  ardent  perhaps  that  ever  influenced  any 
body  of  men,  is  the  charaderiffic  principle  of  the  Je- 
fuits,  and  ferves  as  a  key  to  the  genius  of  their  policy 
as  well  as  the  peculiarities  in  their  fentiments  and  con- 
dud. 

As  It  was  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  fo¬ 
ciety  that  its  members  fhould  poflefs  an  afeendant  over 
perfons  in  high  rank  or  of  great  power  j  the  defire  of 
acquiring  and  preferring  fuch  a  diredion  of  their  con- 
dud  with  greater  facility  has  led  the  Jefuits  to  pro¬ 
pagate  a  fyffem  of  relaxed  and  pliant  morality,  which 
accommodates  itfelf  to  the  paflions  of  men,  which 
juftifies  their  vices,  which  tolerates  their  imperfec¬ 
tions,  which  authorises  almofl  every  adion  that  the 
mofl  audacious  or  crafty  politician  would  wifh  to  per¬ 
petrate. 

As  the  profperity  of  the  order  was  intimately  con- 
neded  with  the  prefervation  of  the  papal  authority, 
the  Jefuits,  influenced  by  the  fame  principle  of  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  interefls  of  their  fociety,  have  been 
the  mod  zealous  patrons  of  thofe  dodrines  which 
tend  to  exalt  ecclefiaffical  power  on  the  ruins  of  civil 
government.  They  have  attributed  to  the  court  of 
Rome  a  jurifdidion  as  extenfive  and  abfolute  as  was 
claimed  by  the  mofl  prefumptuous  pontiffs  in  the  dark 
ages.  I  hey  have  contended  for  the  entire  indepen¬ 
dence  of  ecclefia flics  on  the  civil  magiffrates.  They 
have  published  fuch  tenets  concerning  the  duty  of  op- 
pofing  princes  who  were  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
as  countenanced  the  mofl;  atrocious  crimes,  and  tended 
to  difiolve  all  the  ties  which  conned  fubjeds  with  their 
rulers. 

As  the  order  derived  both  reputation  and  authority 
from  the  zeal  with  which  it  flood  forth  in  defence  of 
the  Romiih  church  againft  the  attacks  of  the  reform¬ 
ers,  its  members,  proud  of  this  diflindion,  have  con- 
fidered  it  as  their  peculiar  fundion  to  combat  the , 
opinions  and  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  Proteflants. 
They  have  made  ufe  of  every  art,  and  have  employed 
every  weapon  againfl  them.  They  have  fet  them- 
felves  in  oppofition  to  every  gentle  or  tolerating  mea- 
fureffn  their  favour.  They  have  incefiantly  flirred  up 
againfl  them  all  the  rage  of  ecclefiaflical  and  civil  per¬ 
fection. 

Monks  of  other  denominations  have  indeed  ventu¬ 
red  to  teach  the  fame  pernicious  dodrines,  and  have 
held  opinions  equally  inconfiflent  with  the  order  and 
happinefs  of  civil  fociety.  But  they,  from  reafons 
which  are  obvious,  have  either  delivered  fuch  opinions 
with  greater  referve,  or  have  propagated  them  with 
lefs  fuccefs.  Whoever  recolleds  the  events  which  have 
happened  in  Europe  during  two  centuries,  will  find 
that  the  Jefuits  may  juffly  be  confidered  as  refponfible 
for  mofl  of  the  pernicious  effeds  arifing  from  that 
corrupt  and  dangerous  cafuiflry,  from  thofe  extrava¬ 
gant  tenets  concerning  ecclefiaflical  power,  and  from 
that  intolerant  fpirit,  which  have  been  the  difgrace  of 
the  church  of  Rome  throughout  that  period,  and 
which  have  brought  fo  many  calamities  upon  civil  fo¬ 
ciety. 

But,  amidft  many  bad  confequences  flowing  from 
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the  inftitution  of  this  order,  mankind,  It  muff  be  ac-  Jefuits, 
knowledged,  have  derived  from  it  fome  confiderable  * 

advantages.  As  the  Jefuits  made  the  education  of  Som  9  d 
youth  one  of  their  capital  objeds,  and  as  their  firff  images" 
attempts  to  effablifh  colleges  for  the  reception  of  ft  u- refill  ting 
dents  were  violently  oppofed  by  the  univerfitiks  in  dif-from  the 
ferent  countries,  it  became  neceffary  for  them,  as  the  lnftlt.utIOn 
mofl  effedual  method  of  acquiring  the  public  favour,  ^fthlS  or' 
to  furpafs  their  rivals  in  fcience  and  induff ry.  This 
prompted  them  to  cultivate  the  ffudy  of  ancient  lite¬ 
rature  with  extraordinary  ardour.  This  put  them  up¬ 
on  various  methods  for  facilitating  the  inffrudion  of 
youth  j  and  by  the  improvements  which  they  made 
in  it,  they  have  contributed  fo  much  towards  the*pro- 
grefs  of  polite  learning,  that  on  this  account  they  have 
merited  well  of  fociety.  Nor  has  the  order  of  Jefuits 
been  fuecefsful  only  in  teaching  the  elements  of  lite¬ 
rature  ;  it  has  produced  likewife  eminent  mailers  in 
many  branches  of  fcience,  and  can  alone  boaff  of  a 
greater  number  of  ingenious  authors  than  all  the  other 
religious  fraternities  taken  together. 

But  it  is  in  the  new  world  that  the  Jefuits  have  ex¬ 
hibited  the  mofl  wonderful  dr  Ip  lay  of  their  abilities, 
and  have  contributed  mofl  tfiedually  to  the  benefit  of 
the  human  fpecies.  The  conquerors  of  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  quarter  of  the  globe  had  nothing  in  view  but  to 
plunder,  to  enflave,  and  to  exterminate  its  inhabitants. 

The  Jefuits  alone  have  made  humanity  the  objed  of  10 
their  fettling  there.  About  the  beginning  of  the  I  7 th  Settlement 
century,  they  obtained  admifjfion  into  the  fertile  pro-  m  pura~ 
vince  of  Paraguay,  which  ff retches  acrofs  the  fouth-&uay* 
ern  continent  of  America,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
mountains  of  Potofi  to  the  confines  of  the  Spanifh 
and  Portuguefe  fettlements  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
De  la  Plata.  They  found  the  inhabitants  in  a  ffate 
little  different  from  that  which  takes  place  among  men 
when  they  firff  begin  to  unite  together ;  ffrangers  to 
the  arts,  fubfiffing  precarioufly  by  hunting  or  fffhing, 
and  hardly  acquainted  with  the  firff  principles  of  fub- 
ordination  and  government.  Ihe  Jefuits  fet  them- 
felves  to  inftrud  and  to  civilize  thefe  favages.  They 
taught  them  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  rear  tame  ani¬ 
mals,  and  to  build  houfts.  They  brought  them  to 
live  together  in  villages.  They  trained  them  to  arts 
and  manufadures.  They  made  them  tafle  the  fweets 
of  fociety,  and  accuffomed  them  to  the  bleffings  of  fe- 
curity  and  order.  Thefe  people  became  the  fubjeds 
of  their  bentfadors,  who  have  governed  them  with  a 
tender  attention,  refembling  that  with  which  a  father 
direds  his  children.  Refpeded  and  beloved  almoff  to 
adoration,  a  few  Jefuits  prdided  over  fome  hundred 
thoufand  Indians.  They  maintained  a  perfed  equa¬ 
lity  among  all  the  members  of  the  community.  Each 
of  them  was  obliged  to  labour,  not  for  liimlelf  alone, 
but  for  the  public.  The  produce  of  their  fields,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fruits  of  their  induffry  of  every  fpe¬ 
cies,  were  deposited  in  common  ftorehoufes,  from  which 
each  individual  received  every  thing  neceffary  for  the 
fupply  of  his  wants.  By  this  inffitution,  almoff  all 
the  paflions  which  diffurb  the  peace  of  fociety,  and 
render  the  members  of  it  unhappy,  were  extinguifhed. 

A  few  magiffrates,  chofen  by  the  Indians  themfelves, 
watched  over  the  public  tranquillity,  and  fecured  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  laws.  The  fanguinary  punifhments  fre¬ 
quent  under  other  governments  were  unknown.  An. 
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jefuits.  admonition  from  a  Jefuit,  a  flight  mark  of.  infamy,  or 
u— ^y— on  fome  lingular  occafion,  a  few  lafhes  with  a  whip, 
were  fufficient  to  maintain  good  order  among  thefe  in¬ 
nocent  and  h3ppy  people. 

But  even  in  this  meritorious  effort  of  the  Jefuits 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  the  genius  arid  fpirit  of 
their  order  have  mingled  and  are  difcernible.  They 
plainly  aimed  at  eftablifliing  in  Paraguay  an  indepen¬ 
dent  empire,  fubje£t  to  the  fociety  alone,  and  which, 
by  the  fuperior  excellence  of  its  conllitution  and  po¬ 
lice,  could  fcarcely  have  failed  to  extend  its  dominion 
over  all  the  fouthern  continent  of  America*  With 
this  view,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  or  Portu- 
guefe  in  the  adjacent  lettlements  from  acquiring  any 
dangerous  influence  over  the  people  within  the  limits 
of  the  province  fubjeft  to  the  fociety,  the  Jefuits  en¬ 
deavoured  to  infpire  the  Indians  with  hatred  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  thefe  nations.  They  cut  off  all  intercourfe 
between  their  fubje&s  and  the  Spanifh  or  Portuguefe 
fettlements.  They  prohibited  any  private  trader  of 
either  nation  from  entering  their  territories.  When 
they  were  obliged  to  admit  any  perfon  in  a  public  cha¬ 
racter  from  the  neighbouring  governments,  they  did 
not  permit  him  to  have  any  converfation  with  their 
fubjeCls  ;  and  no  Indian  was  allowed  even  to  enter  the 
houfe  where  thefe  grangers  refided  unlefs  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  a  Jefuit.  In  order  to  render  any  communi¬ 
cation  between  them  as  difficult  as  poffible,  they  in- 
duffriouffy  avoided  giving  the  Indians  any  knowledge 
of  the  Spanifh  or  of  any  other  European  language  ; 
but  encouraged  the  different  tribes  which  they  had 
civilized  to  acquire  a  certaiiv  dialect  of  the  Indian 
tongue,  and  laboured  to  make  that  the  univerfal  lan¬ 
guage  throughout  their  dominions.  As  all  thefe  pre¬ 
cautions,  without  military  force,  would  have  been  in¬ 
efficient  to  have  rendered  their  empire  fecure  and  per¬ 
manent,  they  inftruCIed  their  fubjeCts  in  the  European 
arts  of  war.  They  formed  them  into  bodies  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  completely  armed  and  regularly  difcipli- 
ned.  They  provided  a  great  train  of  artillery,  as  well 
as  magazines  ffored  wflth  all  the  implements  of  wfar. 
Thus  they  eftablifhed  an  armv  fo  numerous  and  well- 
appointed,  as  to  be  formidable  iri  a  country  where  a 
few  fickly  and  ill-difciplincd  battalions  compofed  all 
the  military  force  kept  on  foot  by  the  Spaniards  or 
Portuguefe. 

Downfal  Such  were  ^ie  laws>  the  Pol*cy>  and  the  genius  of 
of  the  order  this  formidable  order;  of  which,  however,  a  perfeCl 
in  Europe,  knowledge  has  only  been  attainable  of  late.  Europe 
had  obferved,  for  tw'o  centuries,  the  ambition  and 
pow-er  of  the  order.  But  while  it  felt  many  fatal  ef- 
feCIs  of  thefe,  it  could  not  fully  difeern  the  caufes  to 
which  they  w^ere  to  be  imputed.  It  Was  unacquainted 
with  many  of  the  Angular  regulations  in  the  political 
conftitution  or  government  of  the  Jefuits,  which  form¬ 
ed  the  enterpriflng  fpirit  of  intrigue  that  diftinguifh- 
ed  its  members,  and  elevated  the  body  itfelf  to  fuch  a 
height  of  power..  It  vras  a  fundamental  maxim  with 
the  Jefuits,  from  their  ffrft  inftitution,  not  to  publiffi 
the  rules  of  their  order.  Thefe  they  kept  concealed 
as  an  impenetrable  myffery.  They  never  communi¬ 
cated  them  to  ftrangers,  nor  even  to  the  greater  part 
of  their  own  members.  They  refufed  to  produce  them 
when  required  by  courts  of  juffice  ;  and,  by  a  ftrange 
folecifxn  in  policy,  the  civil  power  in  different  countries 


authorized  or  connived  at  the  eftabliftimenl  of  an  order  Jefuits 
of  men,  whole  conftitution  and  law's  were  concealed  jefus  thrift 

with  a  folicitude  which  alone  was  a  good  reafon  for  ru._L _ , 

having  excluded  them.  During  the  profecutions  late¬ 
ly  carried  on  againft  them  in  Portugal  and  France, 
the  Jefuits  have  been  fo  ineonfiderate  as  to  produce, 
the  myfterious  volumes  of  their  inflitute.  By  the  aid 
of  thefe  authentic  records,  the  principles  of  their  go¬ 
vernment  may  be  delineated,  and  the  fources  of  their 
power  inveftigated,  with  a  degree  of  certainty  and  ' 
precifion,  which,  previous  to  that  event,  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  attain. 

The  pernicious  effe£ls,  however,  of  the  fpirit  and 
conftitution  of  this  order,  rendered  it  early  obnoxious 
to  fome  of  the  principal  powers  in  Europe,  and  gra¬ 
dually  brought  on  its  downfal.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
faw  it  expedient  to  check  its  progrefs  in  his  domi¬ 
nions  ;  it  w'as  expelled  England,  by  proclamation  of 
James  I.  in  1604;  Venice,  in  1606;  Portugal,  in 
1759;  France,  in  1764;  Spain  and  Sicily,  in  1767  ; 
and  totally  fuppreffed  and  abolifaed  by  Pope  Clement 
XIV.  in  1773. 

JESUITS  bark.  See  Cinchona,  Botany  Index ; 
and  for  its  hiftory  and  properties,  fee  Cinchona  and 
Materia  Medic  a  Index . 

JESUS,  the  Son  of  SlRACH ,  a  native  of  Jerufalem, 
compofed  about  200  B.  C.  the  Book  of  Eeclefiafticus, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Tlccva^ilos,  u  replenifhed  with  vir¬ 
tue;”  w'ho  alfo  quote  it  under  the  title  of  the  Wifdorn 
of  Jefus  the  fon  of  Sirach.  His  grandfon,  who  w  as  . 
alfo  of  the  fame  name,  and  a  native  of  Jerufalem, 
tranftated  it  from  the  Hebrew  into  Greek  about  121 
B.  C.  We  have  this  Greek  verfion,  but  the  Hebrew 
text  is  loft. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of 
mankind,  defeended  from  heaven,  and  took  upon  him 
the  human  nature  in  Judtea,  towards  the  conclufion  of 
the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  that  country. 

The  place  of  his  birth  was  Bethlehem,  a  flourifhing 
city  of  Judah;  but  the  year  in  which  he  was  fyorn  is 
not  precifely  afeertained.  The  moft  general  opinion  is 
that  it  happened  about  the  year  of  Rome  748  or  749, 
and  about  1  8  months  before  the  death  of  Herod.  Four 
infpired  writers  have  tranfmitted  to  us  an  account  of 
the  life  of  Jefus  Chrift.  They  mention  particularly 
his  birth,  lineage,  family,  and  parents  ;  but  fay  very 
little  concerning  his  infancy  and  earlier  youth.  Herod 
being  informed  that  the  Meffiah,  or  king  of  the  Jew’s, 
fo  much  fpoken  of  by  the  prophets,  wfas  now  born, 
being  afraid  that  his  kingdom  fhould  now  be  taken 
away,  contrived  how  to  deftroy  his  fuppofed  rival  ; 
but  Chrift,  being  carried,  wrhile  very  young,  into 
Egypt,  efcaped  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant ;  who,  being 
determined  to  make  fure  wrork,  made  a  general  maf- 
facre  of  the  infants  about  Bethlehem,  from  the  age  of 
two  years  and  under. 

After  the  death  of  Herod,  our  Saviour  w'as  brought 
back  to  Judea  ;  but  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  what 
his  employment  was  during  the  interval  between  his 
return  thither  and  the  time  of  his  entering  upon  the 
miniftry.  We  know  only,  that  when  he  w>as  but  12 
years  of  age,  he  difputed  in  the  temple  with  the  moft 
learned  of  the  Jewifti  doctors  ;  whom  he  furprifed  w  ith 
his  knowledge,  and  the  anfwers  he  gave  to  their 
cpieftions.  After  this,  as  the  feripture  tells  us,  he 

continued 
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Jefus  Chriil.  continued  with  his  parents,  and  was  fubjecl  to  them, 
Vrn,_,/W  till  he  entered  upon  his  miniftry,  It  is  laid,  indeed, 
though  upon  no  fure  foundation,  that  during  this  pe¬ 
riod  he  followed  the  trade  oF  his  father,  who  was  a 
carpenter.  In  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  he  began  his 
public  minidry  5  to  which  the  attention  of  the  p  'opie 
w  as  drawn  by  the  preaching  of  John,  a  prophet  mira- 
culoufly  infpired  of  God  to  proclaim  the  exigence  «£ 
the  Saviour,  as  now  defcended  upon  earth,  and  vifible 
to  the  eyes  of  all  j  and  by  this  prophet  Chrid  himfelf 
was  baptifed  in  the  waters  of  Jordan,  that  he  might 
not,  in  any  point,  negleCt  to  anfwer  the  demands  of 
the  Jewidi  law. 

It  is  not  neceffary  here  to  enter  Into  a  particular 
detail  of  the  life  and  a&ions  of  Jefus  Chrid.  Every 
f  one  knows,  that  his  life  was  one  continued  fcene  of 

the  moft  perfect  fan&ity,  and  the  pureft  and  mod  ac¬ 
tive  virtue  \  not  only  without  fpot,  but  alfo  beyond 
the  reach  of  fufpicion.  And  it  is  alfo  well  known, 
that  by  miracles  of  the  moft  dupendous  kind,  and  not 
more  dupendous  than  falutary  and  beneficent,  he  dif- 
played  to  the  univerfe  the  truth  of  that  religion  which 
he  brought  with  him  from  above,  and  demondrated 
the  reality  of  his  divine  commidion  in  the  mod  illus¬ 
trious  manner.  For  the  propagation  of  his  religion 
through  the  country  of  Judaea,  our  Saviour  chofe  12 
apodles  ;  whom,  however,  he  fent  out  only  once,  and 
after  their  return  kept  them  condantly  about  his  per¬ 
son.  But,  befides  thefe,  he  chofe  other  70,  whom  he 
difperfed  throughout  the  country. 

There  have  been  many  conje&ures  concerning  the 
reafon  why  the  number  of  apodles  was  fixed  at  12, 
and  that  of  the  other  teachers  at  70.  The  fird,  how¬ 
ever,  was,  according  to  our  Saviour’s  own  words  (Matt, 
xix.  28.),  an  allufion  to  the  12  tribes  of  Ifrael,  there¬ 
by  intimating  that  he  was  the  king  of  thefe  1 2  tribes  ; 
and  as  the  number  of  his  other  meffengers  anfwers 
evidently  to  that  of  the  fenators  who  compofed  the 
Sanhedrim,  there  is  a  high  degree  of  probability  in 
the  conjectures  of  thofe  who  think  that  Chrid  by  this 
1  number  defigned  to  admonifh  the  Jews,  that  the  au¬ 
thority  of  their  Sanhedrim  was  now  at  an  end,  and 
that  all  power  with  refpeft  to  religious  matters  was 
veiled  in  him  alone.  His  minidry,  however,  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Jews  \  nor,  while  he  remained  upon  earth, 
did  he  permit  his  apoflles  or  difciples  to  extend  their 
labours  beyond  this  favoured  nation.  At  the  fame 
time,  if  we  confider  the  illuflrious  a&s  of  mercy  and 
benevolence  that  were  performed  by  Chrifl,  it  will  be 
natural  to  conclude,  that  his  fame  mud  foon  have 
fpread  abroad  in  other  countries.  Indeed  this  feems 
.  probable  from  a  paffage  in  fcriptufe,  where  we  are 

told  that  fome  Greeks  applied  to  the  apoltle  Philip  in 
orde’  to  fee  Jefus.  We  learn  alfo  from  authors  of  no 
See  Ah-  fmall  note,  that  Abgarus  *  king  of  EdefTa,  being  feized 
gants.  with  a  fevere  and  dangerous  illnefs,  wrote  to  our  Lord, 
imploring  his  a  Jidance  j  and  that  Jefus  not  only  fent 
him  a  gracious  anfwer,  but  alfo  accompanied  it  with 
his  piClure,  as  a  mark  of  his  edeem  for  that  pious 
prince  Thefe  letters  are  dill  extant  *,  but  by  the  ju¬ 
dicious  part  of  mankind  are  univerfally  looked  upon 
as  fpurious  5  and  Indeed  the  late  Mr  Jones,  ?  .  his 
treatife  ntitled  A  new  end  full  method  of  fettling  the 
canonical  authority  of  the  New  T eft  ament  %  hath  offered 
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authenticity  of  the  whole  tranfa&ion. 

The  preaching  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  numberlefs 
miracles  he  performed,  made  fuch  an  impreflion  on 
the  body  of  the  Jewiili  nation,  that  the  chief  prieds 
and  leading  men,  jealous  of  his  authority,  and  pro¬ 
voked  with  his  reproaching  them  with  their  wicked 
lives,  formed  a  confpiracy  againd  him.  For  a  confi- 
derable  time  their  defigns  proved  abortive  5  but  at  lad 
Jefus,  knowing  that  he  had  fulfilled  every  purpofe  for 
which  he  came  into  the  world,  differed  himfelf  to  be 
taken  through  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  difciples, 
named  Judas  Ifcariot ,  and  was  brought  before  thfe  San¬ 
hedrim.  In  this  affembly  he  was  accufed  of  blafphemy  ; 
and  being  afterwards  brought  before  Pilate  the  Ro¬ 
man  governor,  where  he  was  accufed  of  fedition,  Pi¬ 
late  was  no  fooner  fet  down  to  judge  in  this  caufe, 
than  he  received  a  meffage  from  his  wife,  defiring  him 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair,  having  that  very 
day  had  a  frightful  dream  on  account  of  our  Saviour, 
whom  (lie  called  that  juft  man.  The  governor,  inti* 
midated  by  this  meffage,  and  dill  more  by  the  majedy 
of  our  Saviour  himfelf,  and  the  evident  falfehood  of 
the  accufations  brought  againd  him,  was  determined 
if  poflible  to  fave  him.  But  the  clamours  of  an  en¬ 
raged  populace,  who  at  lad  threatened  to  accufe  Pi¬ 
late  himfelf  as  a  traitor  to  the  Roman  emperor,  got 
the  better  of  his  love  of  judice,  which  indeed  on  other 
occafions  was  not  very  fervent. 

Our  Saviour  was  now  condemned  by  his  judge, 
though  contrary  to  the  plained  dictates  of  reafon  and 
judice  j  was  executed  on  a  crofs  between  two  thieves, 
and  very  foon  expired.  Having  continued  three  days 
in  a  date  of  death,  he  rofe  from  the  dead,  and  made 
himfelf  vifible  to  his  difciples  as  formerly.  He  con- 
verfed  with  them  40  days  after  his  refurre&ion,  and 
employed  himfelf  during  that  time  in  inftru&ing  them 
more  fully  concerning  the, nature  of  his  kingdom  5 
and  having  maniFeded  the  certainty  of  his  refurrec- 
tion  to  as  many  witneffes  as  he  thought  proper,  he  was, 
in  the  prefence  of  many  of  his  difciples,  taken  up  into 
heaven,  there  to  remain  till  the  end  of  the  world.  See 
Christianity, 

JET,  a  black  inflammable  fubdance  of  the  bitumi¬ 
nous  kind,  harder  than  afphaltum,  and  fufceptible  of  a 
good  polifh.  It  becomes  ele&rical  by  rubbing,  attract¬ 
ing  light  bodies  like  yellow  amber.  It  fwims  on  water, 
fo  that  its  fpecific  gravity  mud  be  lefs  than  1000  j 
notwithdanding  which  it  ha*  been  frequently  con¬ 
founded  with  the  lapis  ohftdianus ,  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  which,  according  to  Kirwan,  is  no  lefs  than  1744. 
It  alfo  refembles  cannel-coal  extremely  in  its  hardnefs, 
receiving  a  polifh,  not  foiling  the  fingers,  &c.  fo  that 
it  has  alfo  been  confounded  with  this.  The  didin&Ion, 
however,  is  eafily  made  betwixt  the  two  5  for  cannel* 
coal  w  ants  the  eleClrical  properties  of  jet,  and  is  like- 
wife  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  in  water  \  its  fpecific  gravity 
being  no  lefs  than  1273  ?  whereas  that  of  jet,  as  has 
already  been  laid,  is  lefs  than  1000. 

M,  Magellan  is  of  opinion  that  jet  is  a  true  amber, 
differing  from  '  he  yellow  kind  only  in  the  mere  eir- 
cumdance  of  colour,  and  being  lighter  on  account 
of  the  great  quantity  of  bituminous  matter  which 
enters  into  its  eompofition.  When  burning  it  emits 
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J«t  a  bituminous  fniell.  It  is  never  found  in  ftrata  or  con- 

Jewel  tinued  maffes  like  foffil  dones  ;  but  always  in  feparate 

k,-~  ~  '  and  unconnected  heaps  like  the  true  amber.  Great 
quantities  of  it  have  been  dug  up  in  *he  Pyrenaean 
mountains  $  alfo  near  Batalka ,  a  fmall  town  of  Portu¬ 
gal  }  and  in  Gallicia  in  Spain.  It  is  found  alfo  in  Ire¬ 
land,  Sweden,  Pruflia,  Germany,  and  Italy.  It  is  ufed 

Iin  making  finall  boxes,  buttons,  bracelets,  mourning 
jewels,  &c.  Sometimes  alfo  it  is  employed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  proper  oils  in  making  varnidies.  When  mix¬ 
ed  with  lime  in  powder,  it  is  faid  to  make  very  hard 
and  durable  cement. 

IJET  rPEait,  a  French  term,  frequently  alfo  ufed  with 
us,  for  a  fountain  that  calls  up  water  to  a  confiderable 
height  in  the  air. 

JETTE,  the  border  made  round  the  (lilts  under  a 
pier,  in  certain  old  bridges,  being  the  fame  with  dar¬ 
ling  4  confiding  of  a  drong  framing  of  timber  filled 
with  dones,  chalk,  &c.  to  preferve  the  foundations  of 
the  piers  from  injury. 

JETTY-HEAD,  a  name  ufually  given  in  the  royal 
dock-yards  to  that  part  of  a  wharf  which  projefts  be¬ 
yond  the  red  ;  but  more  particularly  the  front  of  a 
wharf,  whofe  fide  forms  one  of  the  cheeks  of  a  dry  or 
wet  dock. 

JEWEL,  any  precious  done,  or  ornament  befet  with 
them.  See  Diamond,  Ruby,  &c. 

Jewels  made  a  part  of  the  ornaments  with  which 
the  Jews,  Greeks,  aud  Romans,  efpecially  their  ladies 
of  didinftion,  adorned  themfelves.  So  prodigious  was 
the  extravagance  of  the  Roman  ladies,  in  particular, 
that  Pliny  the  elder  fays  he  faw  Lollio  Paulina  with  an 
equipage  of  this  kind  amounting,  according  to  Dr 
Arbuthnot’s  calculation,  to  322,9161.  13s.  4L  of  our 
money.  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  precious 
dones  among  the  Romans  and  all  the  ancients  were 
much  fcarcer,  and  confequently  in  higher  edeem,  than 
they  are  amongd  ns,  fince  a  commerce  has  been  opened 
with  the  Indies. — The  ancients  did  not  know  how  to 
cut  and  polidi  them  to  much  perfeftion  ;  but  coloured 
dones  were  not  fcarce,  and  they  cut  them  very  well 
either  hollow  or  in  relief. — When  luxury  had  gained 
ground  amongd  them,  the  Romans  hung  pendants  and 
pearls  in  their  ears  \  and  for  this  purpofe  the  ears  of 
both  fexes  were  frequently  bored.  See  Ears. 

Jewel,  John ,  a  learned  Engliffi  writer  and  bidiop, 
was  born  in  1522,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1540 
he  proceeded  A.  B.  became  a  noted  tutor,  and  was 
foon  after  cliofen  rhetoric  lefturer  in  his  college.  In 
February  1544,  he  commenced  A.  M.  He  had  early 
imbibed  Protedant  principles,  arid  inculcated  the  fame 
to  his  pupils  }  but  this  was  carried  on  privately  till 
the  accedion  of  King  Edward  VI.  in  1546,  when  he 
made  a  public  declaration  of  his  faith,  and  entered 
into  a  clofe  frienddiip  with  Peter  Martyr,  who  was 
made  profelfor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  In  1550,  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  and  frequently  preached  be¬ 
fore  the  univerfity  with  great  applaufe.  At  the  fame 
time  he  preached  and  catechifed  every  other  Sunday 
at  Sunningwell  in  Berkffiire,  of  which  church  he  was 
reftor.  Upon  the  accedion  of  Oueen  Mary  to  the 
crown  in  1553,  he  was  one  of  the  firft  who  felt  the 
rage  of  the  dorm  then  raifed  againd  the  reformation  ; 
for  before  any  law  was  made,  or  order  given  by  the 
queen,  he  was  expelled  Corpus  Chridi  college  by  the 
Vql.  XL  Part  I. 
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fellows,  by  their  own  private  authority  \  but  he  con-  Jew*:, 
tinued  in  Oxford  till  he  was  called  upen  to  fubfcrlbe 
to  fome  of  the  Popifli  doftrines,  under  the  fevered 
penalties,  which  he  fubmitted  to.  However,  this  did 
not  procure  his  fafety  ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  and 
after  encountering  many  difficulties,  arrived  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  in  the  2d  year  of  Queen  Mary’s  reign,  where  he 
made  a  public  recantation  of  his  fubfeription  to  the 
Popiih  doftrines.  Thence  he  went  to  Strafburgh,  and 
afterwards  to  Zurich,  where  he  attended  Peter  Mar¬ 
tyr,  in  whofe  houfe  he  redded.  He  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1558,  after  Queen  Mary’s  death  ;  and  in  1 539, 
was  confecrated  bidiop  of  Salifbury.  This  promotion 
was  given  him  as  a  reward  for  his  great  merit  and 
learning  *,  and  another  attedation  of  thefe  was  given 
him  by  the  univerbty  of  Oxford,  who,  in  1565,  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  in  his  abfence  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In 
this  character  he  attended  the  queen  to  Oxford  the 
following  year,  and  predded  at  the  divinity  deputa¬ 
tions  held  before  her  majedy  on  that  occadon.  Pie 
had  before  greatly  didinguidied  himfelf  by  a  fermon 
preached  at  St  Paul’s  crofs,  prefen tly  after  he  was 
made  a  bifhop,  wherein  he  gave  a  public  challenge  to 
all  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  world,  to  produce  but 
one  clear  and  evident  tedimony  out  of  any  father  or 
famous  writer,  who  flouriffied  within  600  years  after 
Chrid,  for  any  one  of  the  articles  which  the  Roma- 
nids  maintain  againd  the  church  of  England  ;  and 
two  years  afterwards,  he  publidied  his  famous  apology 
for  this  church.  In  the  mean  time,  he  gave  a  parti¬ 
cular  attention  to  his  diocefe  \  where  he  began  in  his 
brd  vidtation,  and  perfefted  in  his  lad,  fuch  a  refor¬ 
mation,  not  only  in  his  cathedral  and  parochial 
churches,  but  in  all  the  churches  of  his  jurifdiftion,  as 
procured  him  and  the  whole  order  of  bifliops  due  re¬ 
verence  and  edeem.  For  he  was  a  careful  overlooker 
and  drift  obferver,  not  only  of  all  the  flocks,  but  alfo 
of  the  padors,  in  his  diocefe  :  and  he  watched  fo  nar¬ 
rowly  upon  the  proceedings  of  his  chancellor  and  arch¬ 
deacons,  and  of  his  dewards  and  receivers,  that  they* 
had  no  opportunities  of  being  guilty  of  oppreffion,  in- 
judice,  or  extortion,  nor  of  being  a  burden  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  or.  a  fcandal  to  himfelf.  To  prevent  thefe  and  the 
like  abufes,  for  which  the  ecclefiadical  courts  are  often 
too  judly  cenfured,  he  fat  often  in  his  confldory-court, 
and  faw  that  all  things  were  carried  rightly  there  : 
he  alfo  fat  often  as  affidant  on  the  bench  of  civil  juf- 
tice,  being  himfelf  a  judice  of  the  peace.  Amidd  thefe 
employments,  however,  the  care  of  his  health  was  too 
much  neglefted  ;  to  which,  indeed,  his  general  courfe 
of  life  was  totally  unfavourable.  He  rofe-  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  and,  after  prayers  with  his 
family  at  five,  and  in  the  cathedral  about  fix,  he  was 
fo  fixed  to  his  dudies  all  the  morning,  that  lie  could 
not  without  great  violence  be  drawn  from  them  :  After 
dinner,  his  doors  and  ears  were  open  to  all  fuitors  j 
and  it  was  obferved  of  him,  as  of  Titus,  that  he  never 
fent  any  fad  from  him.  Suitors  being  thus  difmifled, 
he  heard,  with  great  impartiality  and  patience,  fuch 
caufes  debated  before  him,  as  either  devolved  to  him 
as  a  judge,  or  were  referred  to  him  as  an  arbitrator  j 
and  if  he  could  fpare  any  time  from  thefe,  he  reckoned 
it  as  clear  gain  to  his  dudy.  About  nine  at  night  he 
called  all  his  fervants  to  an  account  how  they  had  fpent 
the  day,  and  he  went  to  prayers  with  them.  From 
S  the 
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ithdrew  again  to  his  ftudy  till  near  chronological  lift  of  their  judges  and  kings  down  to  the 
1  1  •  1*  “*  captivity 
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midnight,  and  from  thence  to  his  bed ;  in  which; 

*  when  he  was  laid,  the  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber 
read  to  him  till  he  fell  afleep.  This  watchful  and  la¬ 
borious  life,  without  any  recreation  at  all,  except  what 
his  neeeflary  refrelliment  at  meals  and  a  very  few  hours 
of  reft  afforded  him,  wafted  his  life  too  faft.  He  died 
at  Monkton-Farley,  in  1571,  in  the  50th  year  of  his 
age.  He  wrote,  1.  A  view  of  a  feditious  bull  fent  in¬ 
to  England  by  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1569.  2.  A  treatife 

on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  3.  An  expofttion  of  St  Paul’s 
two  epiftles  to  the  Theffalonians.  4.  A  treatife  on 
the  facrament.  5.  An  apology  for  the  national  church. 

6.  Several  fermons,  controverfial  treatifes,  and  other 
works, 

u  This  excellent  prelate  (fays  the  Rev.  Mr  Granger) 
was  one  of  the  greateft  champions  of  the  reformed  re¬ 
ligion,  as  he  was  to  the  church  of  England  what  Bel- 
larmine  was  to  that  of  Rome.  His  admirable  Apology 
was  tranilatcd  from  the  Latin  by  Anne,  the  fecond  of 
the  four  learned  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Coke,  and 
mother  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  It  was  publillied,  as  it 
came  from  her  pen,  in  1564,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  queen  and  the  prelates.  The  fame  Apology  was 
printed  in  Greek  at  Conftantinople,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  St  Cyril  the  patriarch.  His  Defence  of  his 
Apology,  againft  Harding  and  other  Popifh  divines, 
was  in  fitch  efteern,  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  King 
James  I.  King  Charles  I.  and  four  fucceftive  arch- 
biftiops,  ordered  it  to  be  kept  chained  in  all  parilh- 
churches  for  public  ufe. 

JEWEL  Blocks ,  in  the  fea  language,  a  name  given 
to  two  fmall  blocks  which  are  fufpended  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  main  and  fore  top-fail  yards,  by  means  of 
an  eye-bolt  driven  from  without  into  the  middle  of  the 
yard-arm,  parallel  to  its  axis.  The  ufe  of  thefe  blocks 
is,  to  retain  the  upper  part  of  the  top-maft  ftudding- 
fails  beyond  the  Ikirts  of  the  top-fails,  fo  that  each 
of  thofe  fails  may  have  its  full  force  of  a£lion,  which 
would  be  diminilhed  by  the  encroachment  of  the  other 
over  its  furface.  The  haliards ,  by  which  thofe  ftud- 
ding-fails  are  hoifted,  are  accordingly  paffed  through 
the  jewel-blocks  ;  whence,  communicating  with  a  block 
on  the  top-maft  head,  they  lead  downwards  to  the  top 
or  decks,  where  they  may  be  conveniently  hoifted. 
Sec  Sail. 

JEWS,  a  name  derived  from  the  patriarch  Judah, 
and  given  to  the  defeendants  of  Abraham  by  his  eldeft 
Ion  Ifaac,  who  for  a  long  time  poffeffed  the  land  of  Pa- 
leftine  in  Alia,  and  are  no\^  difperfed  through  all  na¬ 
tions  in  the  world.  , 

The  hiftory  of  this  people,  as  it  is  the  moft  lingular, 
fo  is  it  alfo  the  moft  ancient  in  the  world  ;  and  the 
greateft  part  being  before  the  beginning  of  profane 
hiftory,  depends  entirely  on  the  authenticity^  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  where  it  is  only  to  be  found.— To 
repeat  here  what  is  faid  in  the  fticred  writings  would 
both  be  fuperfluous  and  tedious,  as  thofe  writings  are 
in  every  perfon’s  hands,  and  may  be  confulted  at  plea- 
fure.  It  feems  moft  proper  therefore  to  commence  the 
hiftory  of  the  Jews  from  their  return  to  Jerusalem  from 
Babylon,  and  the  rebuilding  of  their  city  and  temple 
under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  when  the  feripture  leaves  off 
any  farther  accounts,  and  profane  hiftorians  begin  to 
take  notice  of  them.  We  ihall,  however,  premife  a 


Jew  s. 


The  Ifraelltcs  had  no  king  of  their  nation  till  Saul. 
Before  him,  they  were  governed,  at  fir  ft  by  elders,  as 
in  Egypt  j  then  by  princes  of  God’s  appointment,  as 
Mofes  and  Jqfhua  \  then  by  judges,  fuch  as  Othniel, 
Ehud,  Shamgar,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  Sanifon,  Eli,  Sa¬ 
muel  5  and  laft  of  all  by  kings,  as  Saul,  David,  Solo¬ 
mon,  Rehob  oam,  &c. 

A  Lift  of  the  Judges  of  Ifrael  in  a  Chronological  Order . 
The  Number's  prefixed  denote  the  Tears  of  the  World* 

2570.  The  death  of  Jolhua. 

2585.  The  government  of  the  elders  for  about  ij 
years. 

2592.  An  anarchy  of  about  7  years.  The  hiftory  of 
Micah,  the  conqueft  of  the  city  of  Lailh  by  part 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  the  war  undertaken  by 
the  1 1  tribes  againft  Benjamin,  are  all  referred 
to  this  time. 

2591.  The  firft  fervitude  under  Cuftian-rifhathaim  king 
of  Mefopotamia  began  in  2 59 1,  and  lafted  eight 
years  to  2599.  ' 

2599.  Othniel  delivered  Ifrael  in  the  40th  year  after 
peace  eftablilhed  in  the  land  by  Jolhua. 

2662.  A  peace  of  about  62  years,  from  the  deliverance 
procured  by  Othniel,  in  2599,  t0  2662,  when  the 
fecond  fervitude  under  Eglon  king  of  the  Moa¬ 
bites  happened.  It  lafted  18  years. 

2679.  Ehud  delivers  Ifrael. 

After  him  Shamgar  governed,  and  the  land  was 
in  peace  till  the  80th  year  after  the  firft  deliver¬ 
ance  procured  by  Othniel. 

2699.  The  third  fervitude  under  the  Canaanites,  which 
lafted  20  years,  from  2699  to  2719. 

2719.  Deborah  and  Barak  deliver  the  Ifraelites  :  from 
the  deliverance  procured  by  Ehud  to  the  end 
of  Deborah  and  Barak’s  government,  were  40 
years. 

2768.  Abimelech  the  natural  fon  of  Gideon  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  king  by  the  Shechemites. 

2771.  He  died  at  the  fiege  of  Thebez  in  Paleftine. 

2772.  Tola  after  Abimelech  governs  for  23  years,  from 
2772  to  2795. 

2795.  Jair  fucceeds  Tola,  and  governs  22  years,  from 
2795  to  2816. 

2799.  The  fifth  fervitude  under  the  Philiftines,  which 
lafted  18  years,  from  2799  to  2817. 

28 1 7.  The  death  of  Jair. 

2817.  Jephthah  is  chofen  head  of  the  Ifraelites  beyond 
Jordan  ;  he  defeated  the  Ammonites,  who  op- 
preffed  them.  Jephthah  governed  fix  years,  from 
2817  to  2823. 

2823.  The  death  of  Jephthah. 

2830.  Ibzan  governs  feven  years,  from  2823  to  2830. 
2840.  Elon  fucceeds  Ibzan.  He  governs  from  2830  to 
2840. 

Abdon  judges  Ifrael  eight  years,  from  2840  to 
2848. 

2848.  The  fixth  fervitude,  under  the  Philiftines,  which 
lafted  40  years,  from  2848  to  2888. 

2848.  Eli  the  high-prieft,  of  the  race  of  Ithamar,  go¬ 
verned  40  years,  the  whole  time  of  the  fervitude 
under  the  Philiftines. 

2849.  The  birth  of  Samfom 

2887, 
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2887.  The  death  of  Samfon,  who  was  judge  of  Ifrael 
during  the  judicature  of  Eli  the  high-priefh 

2888.  The  death  of  Eli,  and  the  beginning  of  Samuel's 
government,  who  fucceeded  him. 

2909.  The  ele£tion  and  anointing  of  Saul,  firft  king  of 
the  Hebrews. 

X 

A  Chronological  Lijl  of  the  Kings  of  the  Hebrews . 

Saul,  the  firft  king  of  the  Ifraelites,  reigned  40 
years,  from  the  year  of  the  world  2909  to  2949. 

Ifhbofheth  the  foil  of  Saul  fucceeded  him,  and  reigned 
fix  or  feven  years  over  part  of  Ifrael,  from  2949  to  2956. 

David  was  anointed  king  by  Samuel  in  the  year  of 
the  world  2934  ;  but  did  not  enjoy  the  regal  power  till 
tlic  death  of  Saul  in  2949,  and  was  not  acknowledged 
king  of  all  Ifrael  till  after  the  death  of  Ifhbolhcth  in 
2956.  He  died  in  2990  at  the  age  of  70. 

Solomon  his  fon  fucceeded  him  ;  he  received  the 
royal  un&ion  in  the  year  2989.  He  reigned  alone  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  David  in  2990.  He  died  in  3029,  af¬ 
ter  a  reign  of  40  years. 

After  his  death  the  kingdom  was  divided  ;  and  the 
ten  tribes  having  chofen  Jeroboam  for  their  king,  Re- 
hoboam,  the  fon  of  Solomon,  reigned  only  over  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 

The  Kings  of  Judah. 

Rehoboam,  the  fon  and  fuccefibrof  Solomon,  reigned 
lj  years  }  from  the  year  3029  to  3046. 

Abijam,  three  years,  from  3046  to  3049. 

Afa,  41  years,  from  3049  to  3C90. 

Jeholhaphat,  25  years,  from  3090  to  3115. 

Jehoram,  four  years,  from  3115  to  3119. 

Ahaziah,  one  year,  from  3119  to  3120. 

Athaliah,  his  mother,  reigned  fix  years,  from  3120 
to  3126. 

Joafh  was  fet  upon  the  throne  by  Jehoiada  the  high- 
prieft,  in  3126.  He  reigned  40  years,  to  the  year  3165. 

Amaziah,  29  years,  from  3165  to  3194. 

Uzziah,  otherwife  called  Azariah ,  reigned  27  years, 
to  the  year  3221.  Then  attempting  to  offer  incenfe 
in  the  temple,  he  was  (truck  with  a  leprofy,  and  obliged 
to  quit  the  government.  He  lived  after  this  26  years, 
and  died  in  3246. 

Jotham  his  fon  took  upon  him  the  government  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3221.  He  reigned  alone  in  3246, 
and  died  in  3262. 

Ahaz  fucceeded  Jotham  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3262.  He  reigned  16  years,  to  3278. 

Hezekiah,  28  years,  from  3278  to  3306. 

Manaffeh,  55  years,  from  the  year  of  the  world 
3306  to  3361. 

Amon  2.  years,  from  3361  to  3363. 

Jofiah,  31  years,  from  3363  to  3394. 

Jehoahaz,  three  months. 

Eliakim,  or  Jehoiakim,  1 1  years,  from  the  year  3394 
to  3405. 

Jehoiachin,  or  Jechoniah,  reigned  three  months  and 
ten  days,  in  the  year  3405. 

Mattaniah,  or  Zedekiah,  reigned  11  years,  from 
3405  to  3416.  In  the  laft  year  of  his  reign  Jerufa- 
lem  was  taken,  the  temple  burnt,  and  Judah  carried 
into  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates.  ■ 

Kings  of  Ifrael. 

Jeroboam  reigned  22  years,  from  3029  to  3051. 

Nadab,  one  year.  He  died  in  3051. 
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Baaftia,  22  years,  from  3052  to  3074. 

Elah,  two  years.  He  died  in  3073.  W  v  V 

Zimri,  feven  days. 

Omri,  11  years,  from  3075  to  3086.  He  had  a 
competitor  Tibni,  who  fucceeded,  and  died  in  what 
year  we  know  not. 

Ahab,  21  years,  from  3086  to  3107, 

Ahaziah,  two  years,  from  3106  to  3108. 

Jehoram,  the  fon  of  Ahab,  fucceeded  him  in  3 1  q8. 

He  reigned  12  years,  and  died  in  3120. 

Jehu  ufurped  the  kingdom  in  3120,  reigned  28 
years,  and  died  in  3148. 

Jehoahaz  reigned  17  years,  from  3148  to  3165. 

Joafh  reigned  14  years,  from  3165  to  3179. 

Jeroboam  II.  reigned  41  years,  from  3179  to  3220. 

Zachariah,  12  years,  from  3220  to  3232. 

Shallum  reigned  a  month.  He  was  killed  in  3233. 

Menahem,  10  years,  from  32 33  to  3243. 

Pekahiah,  two  years,  from  3243  to  3245. 

Pekah  20  years,  from  3245  to  3265. 

Hofhea,  18  years,  from  3265  to  3283.  Here  the 
kingdom  of  Ifrael  had  an  end  after  a  duration  of  253 
years.  * 

Cyrus  the  Great,  king  of  Perfia,  having  conquered  Cyrus  pub- 
Babylon  and  almoft  all  the  weftern  parts  of  Alia,  per- 
ceiving  the  defolate  and  ruinous  condition  in  which  hiding16” 
the  province  of  Paleftine  lay,  formed  a  defign  of  re-  Jerufalem. 
ftoring  the  Jews  to  their  native  country,  and  permit- 
ing  them  to  rebuild  Jerufalem  and  re-eftablifh  their 
worlhip.  For  this  purpofe  he  iffued  out  a  decree  in  the 
firft  year  of  his  reign,  about  536  B.  C.  by  which  they 
were  allowed  not  only  to  return  and  rebuild  their  city, 
but  to  carry  along  with  them  all  the  facred  veffels 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  off,  and  engaged 
to  defray  the  expence  of  building  the  temple  himfelf. 

This  offer  was  gladly  embraced  by  the  more  zealous 
Jews  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi  5  but 
many  more,  being  no  doubt  lefs  fanguine  about  their 
religion,  chofe  to  Hay  where  they  were. 

In  534.  B.  C.  the  foundations  of  the  temple  were 
laid,  and  matters  feemed  to  go  on  profperoufly,  when 
the  undertaking  was  fuddenly  obftru&ed  by  the  Sa¬ 
maritans.  Thefe  came  at  firft,  exprefling  an  earneft 
defire  to  afiift  in  the  work,  as  they  worfhipped  the 
fame  God  with  the  Jews  :  blit  the  latter  refilled  theic 
*  afliftance,  as  they  knew  they  were  not  true  Ifraelites, 
but  the  defeendants  of  thofe  heathens  who  had  been 
tranfplanted  into  the  country  of  the  ten  tribes  after 
their  captivity  by  Shalmanezer.  This  refufal  proved 
the  fource  of  all  that  bitter  enmity  which  afterwards 
took  plade  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  5  and 
the  immediate  confequence  was,  that  the  latter  made 
all  the  oppofition  in  their  power  to  the  going  on  of  2 
the  work.  At  laft,  however,  all  obftacles  were  fur- The  temple 
mounted,  and  the  temple  finilhed  as  related  in  the  &c.  finifln 
books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  laft  of  thefe  chiefs 
died  about  409  B.  C.  after  having  reftored  the  Jewifh 
worlhip  to  its  original  purity,  and  reformed  a  number 
of  abufes  which  took  place  immediately  on  its  com* 
mencement. 

But  though  the  Jews  were  now  reftored  to  the  free 
exercife  of  religion,  they  were  neither  a  free  nor  a 
powerful  people  as  they  had  formerly  been.  They 
were  few  in  number,  and  their  country  only  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  Syria,  fubjeft  to  the  kings  of  Perfia.  The 
S  2  Syrian 
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Syrian  governors  conferred  the  administration  of  af¬ 
fairs  upon  the  high-priefts  3  and  their  accepting  this 
office,  and  thus  deviating  from  the  law  of  Moles,  mufl 
be  eonfidered  as  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  mif- 
fortuncs  which  immediately  befel  the  people,  becaufe 
it  made  room  for  a  fet  of  men,  who  afpired  at  this 
high  offiee  merely  through  ambition  or  avarice,  with¬ 
out  either  zeal  for  religion  or  love  for  their  country. 
It  befides  made  the  high-priefthood  capable  of  being 
difpofed  of  at  the  pleafure  of  the  governor?,  whereas 
the  Mofaie  inftitution  had  fixed  it  unalienably  in  the 
family  of  Aaron. — Of  the  bad  effects  of  this  practice 
a  fatal  inftanee  happened  in  373  B.  C.  Bagoles,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Syria,  having  contra&ed  an  intimate  friend- 
ffiip  with  Jefhua  the  brother  of  Johanan  the  high- 
prieft,  premifed  to  raife  him  to  the  pontifical  office 
a  few  years  after  his  brother  had  been  inverted  with 
it.  Jeffiua  came  immediately  to  Jerufalem,  and  ac¬ 
quainted  his  brother  with  it.  Their  interview  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  inner  court  of  the  temple  3  and  a  feuffle 
enfuing,  Jeffiua  was  killed  by  his  brother,  and  the 
temple  thus  polluted  in  the  moft  fcandalous  manner. 
The  confequence  to  the  Jews  wac,  that  a  heavy  fine 
was  laid  on  the  temple,  which  was  not  taken  off  till 
feven  years  after. 

The  firft  public  calamity  which  befel  the  Jewiffi  na¬ 
tion  after  their  reftoration  from  Babylon,  happened 
in  the  year  351  B.  C.  ;  for  having  fome  how  or  other 
difobliged  Darius  Ochus  king  of  Perfia,  he  befieged 
and  took  Jericho,  and  carried  off  all  the  inhabitants 
captives.  From  this  time  they  continued  faithful  to 
the  Perfians,  infbmuch  that  they  had  almoft  drawn 
upon  themfelves  the  difpleafure  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
That  monarch  having  refoived  upon  the  fiege  of  Tyre, 
and  being  informed  that  the  city  was  wholly  fupplied 
with  provifions  from  .ludea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  fent 
to  Jaddua,  then  high-prieft,  to  demand  of  him  that 
fupply  which  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  pay  to  the 
Perfians.  The  Jewiffi  pontiff  excufed  himfelf  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  Darius  3  w  hich  fo  pro¬ 
voked  Alexander,  that  he  had  no  fooner  completed 
the  reduction  of  Tyre  than  he  marehed  a  gain  ft  Jeru¬ 
falem.  The  inhabitants,  then,  being  with  good  rea- 
fon  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confiernation,  had  re- 
courfe  to  prayers  3  and  Jaddua  is  faid,  by  a  divine  re¬ 
velation,  to  have  been  commanded  to  go  and  meet 
Alexander.  He  obeyed  accordingly,  and  fet  out  on 
’his  journey,  dreffed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  at  the 
head  of  all  his  priefts  in  their  proper  habits,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  the  reft  of  the  people  dreffed  in  white  gar¬ 
ments.  Alexander  is  faid  to  have  been  feized  with 
fuch  awful  refpeft  on  feeing  this  venerable  proceffion, 
that  he  embraced  the  high-prieft,  and  paid  a  kind  of 
religious  adoration  to  the  name  of  God  engraven  on 
the  front  of  his  mitre.  His  followers  being  furprifed 
at  this  unexpected  behaviour,  the  Macedonian  mo¬ 
narch  informed  them,  that  he  paid  that  refpedl  not  to 
the  prieft,  but  to  bis  God,  as  an  acknowledgment 
for  a  vifion  which  he  had  been  favoured  with  at 
Dia  ;  where  he  had  been  promifed  the  conqueft  of 
Perfia,  and  encouraged  in  his  expedition,  by  a  perfon 
of  mueh  the  fame  afpe£l  and  dreffed  in  the  fame  ha¬ 
bit  with  the  pontiff  before  him.  He  afterwards  ac¬ 
companied  Jaddua  into  Jerufalem,  where  he  offered 
facrifices  in  the  temple.  The  high  prieft  fhowed  him 


alfo  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  wherein  the  deftruftion  Jfcws* 
of  the  Perfian  empire  by  himfelf  is  plainly  fet  forth  3 
in  eonfequence  of  wrhieh  the  king  went  awTay  highly  fa- 
tisfied,  and  at  his  departure  afked  the  high-prieft  if 
there  was  nothing  in  whieh  he  could  gratify  himfelf 
or  his  people  ?  Jaddua  then  told  him,  that,  aeeording 
to  the  Mofaie  law,  they  neither  fowed  nor  ploughed 
on  the  feventh  year  3  therefore  would  efteem  it  a  high 
favour  if  the  king  w^ould  be  plcafed  to  remit  their  tri¬ 
bute  in  that  year.  To  this  requeft  the  king  readily 
yielded  3  and  having  confirmed  them  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  their  privileges,  particularly  that  of  living  under 
their  own  laws,  he  departed. 

Whether  this  ftory  deferves  eredit  or  not  (for  the 
whole  tranfa&ion  is  not  without  reafon  called  in  que- 
ftion  by  fome),  it  is  certain  that  the  Jews  were  much 
favoured  by  Alexander  3  but  with  him  their  good  ^ 
fortune  feemed  alfo  to  expire.  The  country  of  Judea  Miferablc 
being  fituated  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  became  fub-  ftate  of  the 
jc£l  to  all  the  revolutions  and  wars  which  the  ambi-*j®"* 
tious  fucceffors  of  Alexander  w  aged  againft  each  other,  er3 

At  firft  it  was  given,  together  with  Syria  and  Phe- 
nicia,  to  Leomedon  the  Mitylcnian.  one  of  Alexander’s 
generals  ;  but  he  being  foon  after  ft  ripped  of  the  other 
two  by  Ptolemy,  Judea  was  next  fummoned  to  yield 
to  the  conqueror.  The  Jews  fcrupled  to  break  their 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Leomedon  3  and  were  of  confe- 
quenee  invaded  by  Ptolemy  at  the  head  of  a  power¬ 
ful  army.  The  open  country  was  eafily  reduced  3  but 
the  city  being  ftrongly  fortified  both  by  art  and  na¬ 
ture,  threatened  a  ftrsmg  refiftance.  A  fuperftitious 
fear  for  breaking  the  fabbath,  however,  prevented:  the 
befieged  from  making  any  defence  on  that  day  ;  of 
which  Ptolemy  being  informed,  he  caufed  an  affault 
to  be  made  on  the  fabbath,  and  eafily  carried  the 
place.  At  firft  he  treated  them  with  great  feverity, 
and  carried  100,00a  men  of  them  into  captivity  3  but 
reflecting  foon  after  on  their  known  fidelity  to  their 
conquerors,  he  reftored  them  to  all  the  privileges 
they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Macedonians.  Of  the 
captives  he  put  fome  into  garrifons,  and  others  he 
fettled  in  the  countries  of  Libya  and  Cyrene.  From 
thofe  who  fettled  in  the  latter  of  thefe  countries  dfe- 
feended  the  Cyrenean  Jews  mentioned  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Teftament. 

Five  years  after  Ptolemy"  had  fubdued  Judea,  he 
was  forced  to  yield  it  to  Antigonns,  referving  to  him¬ 
felf  only  the  cities  of  Ace,  Samaria,  Joppa,  and  Gaza  3 
and  carrying  off  an  immenfe  booty,  together  with  a 
great  number  of  captives,  whom  he  fettled  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  endowed  with  confiderabJe  privileges  and  im¬ 
munities. — Antigonus  behaved  in  fuch  a  tyrannical 
manner,  that  great  numbers  of  his  Jewiffi  fubjeefts  fled 
into  Egypt,  and  others  put  themfelves  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Seleucus,  who  alfo  granted  them  confider- 
able  privileges.  Hence  this  nation  came  gradually 
to  be  fpread  over  Syria  and  Afia  Minor  3  while  Ju¬ 
dea  feemed  to  be  in  danger  of  being  depopulated  till 
it  was  recovered  by  Ptolemy  in  292.  The  affairs  of 
the  Jews  then  took  a  more  profperous  turn,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  thriving  way  till  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopater,  when  they  were  grievoufly  oppreffed  by  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  Samaritans,  at  the  fame  time  that  An- 
tiochus  Theos  king  of  Syria  invaded  Galilee.  Ptole¬ 
my,  however,  marched  againft  Antiochus,  and  defeated 

him  3 
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Jews,  him  :  after  which,  having  gone  to  Jerufaleiu  to  offer 

- facrifices,  he  ventured  to  profane  the  temple  itfelf  by- 

going  into  it.  He  penetrated  through  the  two  outer 
courts  }  but  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  fanCtuary,  he 
*  was  (truck  with  fuch  dread  and  terror  that  he  fell  down 
half  dead.  A  dreadful  perfection  was  then  raifed 
again  ft  the  Jews,  who  had  attempted  to  hinder  him  in 
his  impious  attempt  $  but  this  perfection  was  flopped 
by  a  ftill  more  extraordinary  accident  related  under  the 
article  Egypt,  N°  30,  and  the  Jews  again  received  in- 


6  to  favour. 

Subdued  by-  About  the  year  204  B.  C.  the  country  of  Judea  was 
Antiochus  fubdued  by  Antiochus  the  Great  \  and  on  this  occa- 
the  Great.  fIon  the  loyalty  of  the  Jews  to  the  Egyptians  failed 
them,  the  whole  nation  readily  fubmitting  to  the  king 
of  Syria.  This  attachment  fo  pleafed  the  Syrian  mo¬ 
narch,  that  he  fent  a  letter  to  his  general,  wherein  he 
acquainted  him  that  he  defigned  to  reftore  Jerufalem 
to  its  ancient  fplendor,  and  to  recal  all  the  Jews  that 
had  been  driven  out  of  it  ;  that  out  of  his  fingular  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  temple  of  God,  he  granted  them  20,000 
.  pieces  of  filver,  towards  the  charges  of  the  victims, 
frankincenfe,  wine,  and  oil  }  7400  meafures  of  fine 
wheat,  and  375  meafures  of  fait,  towards  their  ufual 
oblations  :  that  the  temple  fhould  be  thoroughly  re¬ 
paired  at  his  cod  j  that  they  fhould  enjoy  the  free  ex- 
ercife  of  their  religion  }  and  reftore  the  public  fervice 
of  the  temple,  and  the  priefts,  Levites,  fingers,  &c.  to 
their  ufual  functions  :  that  no  Granger,  or  Jew  that  was 
ttnpurified,  fhould  enter  farther  into  the  temple  than 
was  allowed  by  their  law  ;  and  that  no  flefh  of  unclean 
beads  fhould  be  brought  into  Jerufalem  j  not  even  their 
(kins  :  and  all  thefe  under  the  penalty  of  paying  3000 
pieces  of  filver  into  the  treafury  of  the  temple.  He 
further  granted  an  exemption  of  taxes  for  three  years  to 
all  the  difperfed  Jews  that  fhould  come  within  a  limited 
time  to  fettle  in  the  metropolis }  and  that  all  who  had 
been  fold  for  flaves  within  his  dominions  fhould  be  im¬ 
mediately  fet  free. 

Dreadful  This  bidden  profperity  proved  of  no  long  duration, 
cotmno-  About  the  year  176,  a  quarrel  happened  between 
toons*  Onias,  at  that  time  high  pried,  and  one  Simon,  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  temple,  which  was  attended  with  the  mod 
fatal  confequences.  The  caufes  of  this  quarrel  arc  un¬ 
known.  The  event,  however,  was,  that  Simon  finding 
-  he  could  not  get  the  better  of  Onias,  informed  Apol¬ 

lonius  governor  of  Coelofyria  and  Paled ine,  that  there 
was  at  that  time  in  the  temple  an  immenfe  treafure, 
which  at  his  pleafure  might  be  feized  upon  for  the  ufe 
of  the  king  of  Syria.  Of  this  the  governor  indantly 
fent  intelligence  to  the  king,  who  difpatched  one  He- 
liodoL-us  to  take  poffedion  of  the  fuppofed  treafure. 
This  perfon,  through  a  miraculous  interpofition,  as  the 
Jews  pretend,  failed  in  his  attempt  of  entering  the 
temple  \  upon  which  Simon  accufed  the  high-pried  to 
the  people,  as  the  perfon  who  had  invited  Heliodorus 
to  Jerufalem.  '  This  produced  a  kind  of  civil  war,  in 
which  many  fell  on  both  fides.  At  lad  Onias  having 
complained  to  the  king,  Simon  was  banifhed  \  but  foon 
after,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  having  afeended  the  throne 
of  Syria,  Jafon,  the  high-pried’s  brother,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  necedities  of  Antiochus,  purchafed  from 
him  the  high  priedhood  at  the  price  of  350  talents,  and 
%  obtained  an  order  that  his  brother  fhould  be  lent  to 
Antioch,  there  to  be  confined  for  life. 


Jafon’s  next  dep  was  to  purchafe  liberty,  at  the  price  Jews. 
of  150  talents  more,  to  build  a  gymnafium  at  Jcrufa- 
lem,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  were  ufed  in  the  Grecian 
cities,  and  to  make  as  many  Jews  as  he  pleafed  free  ci¬ 
tizens  of  Antioch.  By  means  of  thefe  powers,  he  be¬ 
came  very  foon  able  to  form  a  drong  party  in  Judea  } 
for  his  countrymen  were  exceedingly  fond  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  cudoms,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Antioch  8 
was  a  very  valuable  privilege.  From  this  time  there- A  general 
fore  a  general  apodafy  took  place}  the  fervice  of  the 
temple  was  negleCted,  and  Jafon  abandoned  himfelf  a^eS  p‘ac^ 
without  remorfe  to  all  the  impieties  and  abfurdities  of 
Paganifm. 

He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his  ill-acquired 
dignity.  Having  fent  his  brother  Menelaus  with  the 
ufual  tribute  to  Antiochus,  the  former  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fup pi  anting  Jafon  in  the  fame  manner  that  he 
had  fupplanted  Onias.  Having  offered  for  the  higli- 
priedhood  3C0  talents  more  than  his  brother  had  gi¬ 
ven,  he  eafily  obtained  it,  and  returned  with  his  new 
com  million  to  Jerufalem.  He  foon  got  himfelf  a  drong 
party  :  but  jafon  proving  too  powerful,  forced  Mene¬ 
laus  and  his  adherents  to  retire  to  Antioch.  Here, 
the  better  to  gain  their  point,  they  acquainted  Anti¬ 
ochus  that  they  were  determined  to  renounce  their  old 
religion,  and  wholly  conform  themfelves  to  that  of  the 
Greeks  :  which  fo  pleafed  the  tyrant,  that  he  imme¬ 
diately  gave  them  a  force  fufficient  to  drive  Jafon  out 
of  Jerufalem  }  who  thereupon  took  refuge  among  the 
Ammonites. 

Menelaus  being  thus  freed  from  his  rival,  took  care 
to  fulfil  his  promife  to  the  king  with  regard  to  the 
apodafy,  but  forgot  to  pay  the  money  he  had  promt- 
fed.  At  lad  he  was  fummoned  to  Antioch  j  and  find¬ 
ing  nothing  but  the  payment  of  the  promifed  dim 
would  do,  fent  orders  to  his  brother  Lyfimachus.  to  con¬ 
vey  to  him  as  many  of  the  facred  utenfils  belonging  to 
the  temple  as  could  be  fpared.  As  thefe  were  all  of 
gold,  the  apodate  foon  raifed  a  fufficient  fum  from  them 
not  only  to  fatisfy  the  king,  but  alfo  to  bribe  the  cour¬ 
tiers  in  his  favour.  But  his  brother  Onias,  who  had  been 
all  this  time  confined  at  Antioch,  getting  intelligence 
of  the  facrilege,  made  fuch  bitter  complaints,  that  an 
in  fur  region  was  ready  to  take  place  among  the  Jews  at 
Antioch.  Menelaus,  in  order  to  avoid  the  impending 
danger,  bribed  Andronicus,  governor  of  the  city,  to 
murder  Onias.  This  produced  the  mod  vehement 
complaints  as  foon  as  Antiochus  returned  to  the  capi¬ 
tal  (he  having  been  abfent  for  fome  time  in  order  to 
quell  an  infurreCtion  in  Cilicia)  }  which  at  lad  ended 
in  the  death  of  Andronicus,  w  ho  was  executed  by  the 
king’s  order.  By  dint  of  money,  however,  Menelaus 
dill  found  means  to  keep  up  his  credit }  but  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  draw  fuch*  large  fums  from  Jerufalem,  that  the 
inhabitants  at  lad  maffacred  his  brother  Lyfimachus, 
whom  he  had  left  governor  of  the  city  in  his  abfcnce. 
Antiochus  foon  after  took  a  journey  to  Tyre  }  upon 
which  the  Jew's  fent  deputies  to  him,  both  to  judify 
the  death  of  Lyfimachus,  and  to  accufe  Menelaus  of 
being  the  author  of  all  the  troubles  which  had  hap¬ 
pened.  The  apodate,  however,  was  never  at  a  lofs  while 
he  could  procure  money.  By  means  of  this  powerful 
argument,  he  pleaded  his  caufe  fo  effectually,  that  the 
deputies  were  not  only  cad,  but  put  to  death  }  and  this 
unjuft  lenience  gave  the  traitor  fuch  a  complete  victory 
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Jews.  over  all  Ins  enemies,  that  from  thenceforth  he  com¬ 
menced  a  downright  tyrant.  Jerufalem  was  deflitute 
of  prote&ors  3  and  the  fanhedrim,  if  there  were  any 
zealous  men  left  among  them,  were  fo  much  terrified, 
that  they  durft  not  oppofe  him,  though  they  evidently 
faw  that  his  defign  was  finally  to  eradicate  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  his  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antiochus  was  taken  up  with  the 
conqueft  of  Egypt,  and  a  report  was  fomehow  or  other 
fpread  that  he  had  been  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Alexan¬ 
dria.  At  this  news  the  Jews  imprudently  ftiowed  fome 
figns  of  joy  $  and  Jafon  thinking  this  a  proper  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  regain  his  loft  dignity,  appeared  before  Je¬ 
rufalem  at  the  head  of  about  1000  refolute  men.  The 
gates  were  quickly  opened  to  him  by  fome  of  his 
friends  in  the  city  3  upon  which  Menelaus  retired  into 
the  citadel,  and  Jafon,  minding  nothing  but  his  re- 
fentment,  committed  the  moft  horrid  butcheries.  At 
laft  he  was  obliged  to  leave  both  the  city  and  country, 
on  the  news  that  Antiochus  was  coming  with  a  power¬ 
ful  army  againft  him  3  for  that  prince,  highly  provoked 
at  this  rebellion,  and  efpecially  at  the  rejoicings  the 
Jews  had  made  on  the  report  of  his  death,  had  a&ually 
refolved  to  punifh  the  city  in  the  fevereft  manner. 
Accordingly,  about  170  B.  C.  having  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  city,  he  behaved  with  fuch  cruelty,  that 
within  three  days  they  reckoned  no  fewer  than  40,000 
killed,  and  as  many  fold  for  flaves.  In  the  midft  of 
this  dreadful  calamity,  the  apoftate  Menelaus  found 
means  not  only  to  preferve  himfelf  from  the  general 
daughter,  but  even  to  regain  the  good  graces  of  the 
king,  who  having  by  his  means  plundered  the  temple 
of  every  thing  valuable,  returned  to  Antioch  in  a  kind 
of  triumph.  Before  he  departed,  however,  he  put  Ju¬ 
dea  und^r  the  government  of  one  Philip,  a  barbarous 
Phrygian  3  Samaria  under  that  of  Andronicus,  a  per- 
fon  of  a  fimilar  difpofition  *,  and  left  Menelaus,  the  moft 
hateful  of  all  the  three,  in  poffeflion  of  the  high-prieft- 
hood. 

Though  the  Jews  fuffered  exceedingly  under  thefe 
tyrannical  governors,  they  wrere  ftill  refer ved  for  greater 
calamities.  About  168  B.  G.  Antiochus  having  been 
moft  feverely  mortified  by  the  Romans,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  unhappy  Jews. 
Eor  this  purpofe  he  difpatched  Apollonius  at  the  head 
of  22,000  men,  with  orders  to  plunder  all  the  cities  of 
Judea,  to  murder  all  the  men,  and  fell  the  women  and 
children  for  flaves.  Apollonius  accordingly  came  with 
his  army,  and  to  outward  appearance  with  a  peaceable 
intention  3  neither  was  he  fufpe&ed  by  the  Jews,  as  he 
was  fupenn  tend  ant  of  the  tribute  in  Paleftine.  He 
kept  himfelf  inaftive  till  the  next  fabbath,  when  they 
were  all  in  a  profound  quiet 3  and  then,  on  a  fudden, 
commanded  his  men  to  arms.  Some  of  them  he  fent 
to  the  temple  2nd  fynagogues,  with  orders  to  cut  in 
pieces  all  whom  they  found  there  3  whilft  the  reft  go¬ 
ing  through  the  ftreets  of  the  city  maftacred  all  that 
came  in  their  way  3  the  fuperftitious  Jew's  not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  the  leaft  refiftance  for  fear  of  breaking 
the  fabbath.  He  next  ordered  the  city  to  be  plun¬ 
dered  and  fet  on  fire,  pulled  down  all  their  ftately 
buildings,  caufed  the  walls  to  be  demolifhed,  and  car¬ 
ried  away  captive  about  10,000  cf  thofe  who  had 
efcaped  the  daughter.  From  that  time  the  ferviee  of 
the  temple  was  totally  abandoned  3  that  place  having 
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been  quite  polluted,  both  with  the  blood  of  multitudes  Jew?/ 
who  had  been  killed,  and  in  various  other  W'ays.  The 
Syrian  troops  built  a  large  fortrefs  on  an  eminence  in 
the  city  of  David  3  fortified  it  with  a  ftrong  wall  and 
ftately  tow'ers,  and  put  a  garrifon  in  it  to  command  the 
temple,  over  againft  which  it  was  Ruilt,  fo  that  the 
foldiers  could  eafily  fee  and  fally  out  upon  all  thofe  w'ho 
attempted  to  come  into  the  temple  3  fo  many  of  whom 
were  continually  plundered  and  murdered  by  them, 
that  the  reft,  not  daring  to  ftay  any  longer  in  Jerufalem, 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  nations. 

Antiochus,  not  yet  fatiated  with  the  blood  of  the 
Jews,  refolved  either  totally  to  abolifh  their  religion,  or 
deftroy  their  whole  race.  He  therefore  iffued  out  a  de¬ 
cree  that  all  nations  within  his  dominions  fliould  for- 
fake  their  old  religion  and  gods,  and  worfhip  thofe 
of  the  king  under  the  moft  fevere  penalties.  To  make 
his  orders  more  effe&ual,  he  fent  overfeers  into  every 
province  to  fee  them  ftri&ly  put  in  execution  3  and  as 
he  knew  the  Jews  were  the  only  people  who  would  dif- 
obey  them,  fpecial  dire&ions  Were  given  to  have  them 
treated  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  Atheneas,  an  old 
and  cruel  minifter,  well  verfed  in  all  the  pagan  rites, 
was  fent  into  Judea.  He  began  by  dedicating  the 
temple  to  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  fetting  up  his  ftatue 
on  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings.  Another  leffer  altar  w7as 
raifed  before  it,  on  which  they  offered  facrifices  to  that 
falfe  deity.  All  who  refufed  to  come  and  worfhip  this 
idol  were  either  maftacred  or  put  to  fome  cruel  tor¬ 
tures  till  they  either  complied  or  expired  under  the 
hands  of  the  executioners.  At  the  fame  time,  altars, 
groves,  and  ftatues,  were  raifed  everywhere  through 
the  country,  and  the  inhabitants  compelled  to  worfhip 
them  under  the  fame  fevere  penalties  3  while  it  was  in- 
ftant  death  to  obferve  the  fabbath,  ciroumcifion,  or  any 
other  inflitution  of  Mofes. 

At  laft,  whin  vaft  numbers  had  been  put  to  cruel  Reftored  by 
deaths,  and  many  more  had  faved  their  lives  by  their  Mattathias. 
apoftafy,  an  eminent  prieft,  named  Mattathias ,  began 
to  fignalize  himfelf  by  his  bravery  and  zeal  for  reli¬ 
gion.  He  had  for  fome  time  been  obliged  to  retire  to 
Modin  his  native  place,  in  order  to  avoid  the  perfec¬ 
tion  wdiich  raged  at  Jerufalem.  During  his  recefs  there, 

Apelles,  one  of  the  king’s  officers,  came  to  oblige  the 
inhabitants  to  comply  with  the  above-mentioned  orders. 

By  him  Mattathias  and  his  Tons  were  addreffed  in  the 
moft  earned;  manner,  and  had  the  moft  ample  promifes 
made  them  of  the  king’s  favour  and  prote&ion  if  they 
would  renounce  their  religion.  But  Mattathias  an fwrer- 
ed,  that  though  the  W'hole  Jewifh  nation,  and  the  whole 
w'orld,  were  to  conform  to  the  king’s  edidl,  yet  both 
he  and  his  fans  would  continue  faithful  to  their  Gocl 
to  the  laft  minute  of  their  lives.  At  the  fame  time  per¬ 
ceiving  one  of  his  countrymen  juft  going  to  offer  facri¬ 
fices  to  an  idol,  he  "fell  upon  him  and  inftantly  killed 
him,  agreeable  to  the  law  of  Mofes  in  fuch  cafes.  Up¬ 
on  this  his  fons,  fired  with  the  fame  zeal,  killed  the 
officer  and  his  men  3  overthrew  the  altar  and  idol  3  and 
running  abput  the  city,  cried  out,  that  thofe  who  w'ere 
zealous  for  the  law  of  God  fhould  follow  them  3  by 
which  means  they  quickly  faw  therafelves  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  troop,  with  whom  they  foon  after  with¬ 
drew*  into  fome  of  the  deferts  of  Judea.  They  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  others,  fo  that  in  a  (hort  time  they 
found  themfelves  in  a  condition  to  refift  their  enemies 

and 
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Jtws.  and  having  confidered  the  danger  to  which  they  were 
expofed  by  their  fcrupulous  observance  of  the  fabbath, 
they  refolved  to  defend  themfelves,  in  cafe  of  an  attack, 
upon  that  day  as  well  as  upon  any  other. 

In  the  year  167  B.  C.  Mattathias  finding  that  his 
followers  daily  increafed  in  number,  began  to  try  his 
ftrength  by  attacking  the  Syrians  and  apoftate  Jews. 
As  many  of  thefe  as  he  took  he  put  to  death,  but 
forced  a  much  greater  number  to  fly  for  refuge  into 
foreign  countries  3  and  having  foon  ftruck  his  enemies 
with  terror,  he  marched  from  city  to  city,  overturned 
the  idolatrous  altars,  opened  the  Jewifii  fynagogues, 
made  a  diligent  fearch  after  all  the  facred  books,  and 
caufed  frefh  copies  of  them  to  be  written  3  he  alfo  cauf- 
ed  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  refumed,  and  all 
the  males  born  fince  the  perfecution  to  be  circumcifed. 
In  all  this  he  was  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he 
had  extended  his  reformation  through  a  confiderable 
part  of  Judea  within  the  fpace  of  one  year  :  and  would 
probably  have  completed  it,  had  he  not  been  prevented 
by  death. 

Exploits  of  Mattathias  was  fucceeded  by  his'  fon  Judas,  furna- 
Judas  Mac- med  Maccabeus ,  the  greatefl  uninfpired  hero  of  whom 
cabeus.  t^e  JeWs  can  boail.  His  troops  amounted  to  no  more 
than  6000  men  3  yet  with  thefe  he  quickly  made  him- 
felf  matter  of  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  fortreffes  of  Judea, 
and  became  terrible  to  the  Syrians,  Samaritans,  and 
apoftate  Jews.  In  one  year  he  defeated  the  Syrians  in 
five  pitched  battles,  and  drove  them  quite  out  of  the 
country  3  after  which  he  purified  the  temple,  and  re- 
ftored  the  true  worfhip,  which  had  been  interrupted 
for  three  years  and  a  half.  Only  one  obttacle  now  re¬ 
mained,  viz.  the  Syrian  garrifon  above-mentioned, 
which  had  been  “placed  over  againft  the  temple,  and 
which  Judas  could  not  at  prefent  reduce.  In  order  to 
prevent  them  from  interrupting  the  wTorfnip,  however, 
he  fortified  the  mountain  on  which  the  temple  flood, 
with  a  high  wall  and  ftrong  towers  round  about,  leaving 
a  garrifon  to  defend  it  3  making  fome  additional  forti¬ 
fications  at  the  fame  time  to  Bethzura,  a  fortrefs  at 
14  about  20  miles  diftance. 

Dreadful  In  the  mean  time  Antiochus  being  on  his  return 
Antiochus  ^rom  an  un^ucce^ul  expedition  into  Peril  a,  received 
Epiphanes.  difagreeable  news  that  the  Jews  had  all  to  a  man 
revolted,  defeated  his  generals,  driven  their  armies  out 
of  Judea,  and  reftored  their  ancient  worflfip.  This 
threw  him  into  fuch  a  fury,  that  he  commanded  his 
charioteer  to  drive  with  the  utmoft  fpeed,  threatening 
utterly  to  extirpate  the  Jewifii  race,  without  leaving  a 
fingle  perfon  alive.  Thefe  w'ords  were  fcarce  uttered, 
when  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  bowels, 
which  no  remedy  could  cure  or  abate.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  this  violent  {hock,  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  hur¬ 
ried  away  by  the  tranfports  of  his  fury,  he  gave  orders 
for  proceeding  with  the  fame  precipitation  in  his  jour¬ 
ney.  But  while  he  was  thus  haftening  forward,  he  fell 
from  his  chariot,  and  was  fo  bruifed  by  the  fall,  that 
his  attendants  were  forced  to  put  him  into  a  litter. 
Not  being  able  to  bear  even  the  motion  of  the  litter, 
he  was  forced  to  halt  at  a  toivn  called  Tabce  on  the 
confines  of  Perfia  and  Babylonia.  Here  he  kept  his 
bed,  flittering  inexpreflible  torments,  occafioned  chief¬ 
ly  by  the  vermin  which  bred  in  his  body,  and  the 
flench,  which  made  him  infupportable  even  to  himfelf. 
But  the  torments  of  his  mind,  caufed  by  his  refie&ing 
*  4 


on  the  former  a&ions  of  his  life,  furpaffed  by  many  ^  j€W<s» 
degrees  thofe  of  his  body.  Polybius,  who  in  his  ac-  v“nrr“** 
count  of  this  prince’s  death  agrees  with  the  Jewifii  hi- 
ftorians,  tells  us,  that  the  uneafinefs  of  his  mind  grew 
at  lafl  to  a  conflant  delirium  or  flate  of  madnefs,  by 
reafon  of  feveral  fpe&res  and  apparitions  of  evil  genii 
or  fpirits,  which  he  imagined  were  continually  re¬ 
proaching  him  with  the  many  wicked  a£tions  of  wrhich 
he  had  been  guilty.  At  lafl,  having  languilhed  for 
fome  time  in  this  miferable  condition,  he  expired,  and 
by  his  death  freed  the  Jewrs  from  the  moft  inveterate 
enemy  they  had  ever  know'll. 

Notwithflanding  the  death  of  Antiochus,  however, 
the  war  wras  flill  carried  on  againft  the  Jews  3  but 
through  the  valour  and  good  condu£I  of  Judas,  the 
Syrians  were  conftantly  defeated,  and  in  163  B.  C.  a 
peace  was  concluded  upon  terms  very  advantageous  to 
the  Jewifii  nation.  This  tranquillity,  however,  was 
of  no  long  continuance  3  the  Syrian  generals  renewed 
their  hoftilities,  and  w'erc  attended  with  the  fame  ill 
fuccefs  as  before.  Judas  defeated  them  in  five  engage¬ 
ments  ;  but  in  the  fixth  was  abandoned  by  all  his  men 
except  800,  who,  together  with  their  chief,  were  flam 
in  the  year  161  B.  C.  15 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Judas  threw  his  country- Exploits  of 
men  into  the  utmoft  confternation,  and  feemed  to  giye  Jonathan, 
new  life  to  all  their  enemies.  He  was  fucceeded,  how- 
ever,  by  his  brother  Jonathan  3  w’ho  conduced  mat¬ 
ters  with  no  lefs  prudence  and  fuccefs  than  Judas  had 
done,  till  he  wras  treacheroufly  tteized  and  put  to  death 
by  Tryphon,  a  Syrian  ufurper,  who  ftiortly  after  mur¬ 
dered  his  owrn  fovereign.  The  traitor  immediately 
prepared  to  invade  Judea  3  but  found  all  his  projects 
fruftrated  by  Simon,  Jonathan’s  brother.  This  pontiff 
repaired  all  the  fortreffes  of  Judea,  and  furnifhed  them 
with  frefh  garrifons,  took  Joppa  and  Gaza,  and  drove 
out  the  Syrian  garrifon  from  the  fortrefs  of  Jerufalem  3 
but  was  at  lafl  treacheroufly  murdered  by  a  fon-in-law 
named  Ptolemy ,  about  135  B.  C. 

Simon  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hyrcan  ;  who  not 
only  fhook  off  the  yoke  of  Syria,  but  conquered  the 
Samaritans,  demoliihed  their  capital  city,  and  became 
matter  of  all  Paleftine,  to  which  he  added  the  provinces 
of  Samaria  and  Galilee  3  all  which  he  enjoyed  till  witli- 
in  a  year  of  his  death,  without  the  leaft  difturbance 
from  without,  or  any  internal  difeord.  His  reign  was 
no  lefs  remarkable  on  the  account  of  his  great  \vifdom 
and  piety  at  home  than  his  conquefts  abroad.  He 
was  the  firft  fince  the  captivity  who  had  affumed  the 
royal  title  3  and  heraifed  the  Jewdfh  nation  to  a  greater 
degree  of  fplendor  than  it  had  ever  enjoyed  fince  that 
time.  The  author  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Macca¬ 
bees  alfo  informs  us,  that  in  him  three  dignities  were 
centered  which  never  met  in  any  other  perfon,  name¬ 
ly,  the  royal  dignity,  the  high-priefthood,  and  the  gift 
of  prophecy.  But  the  inftances  given  of  this  lafl  are 
very  equivocal  and  fufpicious.  1  he  lafl  year  of  his 
reign,  however,  was  embittered  by  a  quarrel  with  the 
Pharifees  3  and  which  proceeded  fuch  a  length  as  was 
thought  to  have  fhortened  his  days.  Hyrcan  had  al¬ 
ways  been  a  great  friend  to  that  fe£I,  and  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  the  moft  honourable  employments 
in  the  flate ;  but  at  length  one  of  them,  named  E/ea~  -* 
took  it  into  his  head  to  queftion  Hyrcan’s  legiti¬ 
macy,  alleging,  that  his  mother  had  formerly  been  a 
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Jews.  Have,  and  confequently  that  he  was  Incapable  of  en- 
joying  the  high-priefthood.  This  report  was  credited, 
or  pretended  to  be  fo,  by  the  whole  feft  ;  which  irri¬ 
tated  the  high-prieft  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  joined 
the  Sadducees,  and  could  never  afterwards  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  Pharifees,  who  therefore  raifed  all  the 
troubles  and  feditions  they  could  during  the  fliort  time 
he  lived. 

Hyrcan  died  in  10*7  B.  C.  and  was  fuceeeded  by 
his  eldeft  fon  Ariftobulus,  who  conquered  Iturea,  but 
proved  a  moll  cruel  and  barbarous  tyrant,  polluting 
his  hands  with  the  blood  even  of  his  mother  and  one 
of  his  brothers,  keeping  the  reft  clofely  confined  du- 
Alexander  'ring  his  reign,  which,  however,  was  but  fhort.  He 
Jannaetis,  a  was  fuceeeded  in  105  by  Alexander  Jannaeus,  the 
great  con-  greateft  conqueror,  next  to  King  David,  that  ever  fat 
on  the  Jewifh  throne.  He  was  hated,  however,  by 
the  Pharifees,  and  once  in  danger  of  being  killed  in  a 
tumult  excited  by  them  ;  but  having  caufed  his  guards 
to  fall  upon  the  mutinous  mob,  they  killed  6000  of 
them,  and  difperfed  the  reft.  After  this,  finding  it 
impoffible  to  remain  in  quiet  in  his  own  kingdom,  he 
left  Jerufalem,  with  a  defign  to  apply  himfelf  wholly 
to  the  extending  of  his  conquefts  ;  but  while  he  was 
bulled  in  fubduing  his  foreign  enemies,  the  Pharifees 
raifed  a  rebellion  at  home.  This  was  quafhed  in  the 
year  86  B.  C.  and  the  rebels  were  treated  in  the  moll 
inhuman  manner.  The  faction,  however,  was  by  this 
means  fo  thoroughly  quelled,  that  they  never  dared  to 
lift  up  their  heads  as  long  as  he  lived  :  and  Alexan¬ 
der  having  made  feveral  conquefts  in  Syria,  died  about 

79  b.  c._ 

The  king  left  two  fons,  Hyrcanus  and  Ariftobulus  ; 
but  bequeathed  the  government  to  his  wife  Alexandra 
as  long  as  fhe  lived  :  but  as  he  faw  her  greatly  afraid, 
Contefts  be- anc*  not  without  reafon,  of  the  refentment  of  the  Pha- 
t ween  his  rifees,  he  defired  his  queen,  juft  before  his  death,  to 
fons  Hyr-  fend  for  the  principal  leaders  of  that  party,  and  pre- 
Ariftobu*  teilC*  t0  entirety  devoted  to  them  ;  in  which  cafe,  he 
Jus.  ~  affured  her,  that  they  would  fupport  her  and  her  fons 
after  her  in  the  peaceable  pofteflion  of  the  government. 
With  this  advice  the  queen  complied  ;  but  found  her- 
felf  much  embarraffed  by  the  turbulent  Pharifees,  w  ho, 
after  feveral  exorbitant  demands,  would  at  laft  be  con¬ 
tented  with  nothing  lefs  than  the  total  extermination 
of  their  adverfaries  the  Sadducees.  As  the  queen  wras 
unable  to  refift  the  ftrength  of  the  pharifaic  faction,  a 
rnoil  cruel  perfeeution  immediately  took  place  againft 
the  Sadducees,  which  continued  for  four  years  ;  until 
at  laft*  upon  their  earneft  petition,  they  were  difper- 
ied  among  the  feveral  garrifons  of  the  kingdom,  in 
order  to  fecure  them  from  the  violence  of  their  ene¬ 
mies.  A  few  years  after  this,  being  feized  with  a 
dangerous  ficknefs,  her  youngeft  fon  Ariftobulus  col¬ 
lected  a  llrong  party  in  order  to  fecure  the  crown  to 
himfelf;  but  the  queen  being  difpleafed  with  his  con- 
du£t,  appointed  her  other  fon  Hyrcanus,  whom  ftie 
had  before  made  high-prieft,  to  fucceed  her  alfo  in  the 
royal  dignity.  Soon  after  this  Che  expired,  and  left 
her  two  fons  competitors  for  the  crown.  The  Phari- 
fees  raifed  an  army  againft  Ariftobulus,  which  almoft 
inftantly  defer  ted  to  him,  fo  that  Hyrcanus  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  accept  of  peace  upon  any  terms  ; 
which,  however,  was  not  granted,  till  the  latter  had 
abandoned  ail  title  both  to  the  royal  and  pontifical 
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dignity,  and  contented  himfelf  with  the  enjoyment  of  Jews, 
his  peculiar  patrimony  as  a  private  perfon.  **  *  ^ 

But  this  depofition  did  not  extinguifti  the  party  of 
Hyrcanus.  A  new  cabal  was  raifed  by  Antipater  an 
Idumean  profeiyte,  and  father  of  Herod  the  Great; 
who  carried  oft  Hyrcanus  into  Arabia,  under  pretence 
that  his  life  was  in  danger  if  he  remained  in  Judea. 

Here  he  applied  to  Aretas  king  of  that  country,  who 
undertook  to  reftore  the  depofed  monarch  ;  and  for 
that  purpofe  invaded  Judea,  defeated  Ariftobulus,  and 
kept  him  clofely  befieged  in  Jerufalem.  The  latter  The  Ro- 
had  recourfe  to  the  Romans;  and  having  bribed  Sea  u- mans  cal 
rus,  one  of  their  generals,  he  defeated  Aretas  within  by  Ari- 
the  lofs  of  7000  of  his  men,  and  drove  him  quite  out^obllius* 
of  the  country.  The  two  brothers  next  fent  prefents  • 
to  Pompey,  at  that  time  commander  in  chief  of  all 
the  Roman  forces  in  the  eaft,  and  whom  they  made 
the  arbitrator  of  their  differences.  But  he,  fearing 
that  Ariftobulus,  againft  whom  he  intended  to  declare, 
might  obftrud  his  intended  expedition  againft  the  Na- 
batheans,  difmiffed  them  with  a  promife,  that  as  foon 
as  he  had  fubdued  Aretas,  he  would  come  into  Judea 
and  decide  their  controverfy. 

This  delay  gave  fuch  offence  to  Ariftobulus,  that  he 
fuddenly  departed  for  Judea  without  even  taking  leave 
of  the  Roman  general,  who  on  his  part  was  no  lefs 
•offended  at  this  want  of  refpeCt.  The  confequence 
was,  that  Pompey  entered  Judea  with  thofe  troops 
with  which  he  had  defigned  to  aft  againft  the  Naba- 
theans,  and  fummoned  Ariftobulus  to  appear  before 
him.  The  Jewiffi  prince  would  gladly  have  been  ex- 
cufed  ;  but  was  forced  by  his  own  people  to  comply 
with  Pompey ’s  fummons,  to  avoid  a  war  with  that  ge¬ 
neral.  He  came  accordingly  more  than  once  or  twice 
to  him,  and  w-as  difmiffed  with  great  promifes  and 
marks  of  friendfliip.  But  at  laft  Pompey  infilled,  that 
he  ffiould  deliver  into  his  hands  all  the  fortified  places 
he  poffeffed  ;  which  let  Ariftobulus  plainly  fee  that  he 
was  in  the  intereft  of  his  brother,  and  upon  this  he. 
fled  to  Jerufalem  with  a  defign  to  oppofe  the  Romans 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  He  was  quickly  followed 
by  Pompey  ;  and  to  prevent  hoftilities  was  at  laft  for¬ 
ced  to  go  and  throw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  haugh¬ 
ty  Roman,  and  to  promife  him  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money  as  the  reward  of  his  forbearance.  This  fub- 
miftion  was  accepted ;  but  Gabinius,  being  fent  with 
feme  troops  to  receive  the  ftipulated  fum,  was  repul- 
fed  by  the  garrifon  of  Jerufalem,  who  Ihut  the  gates 
againft  him,  and  refufed  to  fulfil  the  agreement.  This 
difappointment  fo  exafperated  Pompey,  that  he  im¬ 
mediately  marched  with  his  whole  army  againft  the 

The  Roman  general  firft  fent  prnpofals  of  peace  ;  Jeruiaiet» 
but  finding  the  Jew's  refolved  to  ftand  out  to  the  laft,  taken  by 
he  began  the  fiege  in  form.  As  the  place  was  ft rono*. Pompey. 
ly  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art,  he  might  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  accompliffi  his  defign,  had  not 
the  Jews  been  fuddenly  feized  with  a  qualm  of  con* 
fcience  refpefting  the  obfervanee  of  the  fabbath-day. 

From  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  they  had  made  no 
fcruple  of  taking  up  arms  againft  an  offending  enemy 
on  the  fabbath  :  but  now  they  difeovered,  that  though 
it  wras  lawful  on  that  day  to  ftand  on  their  defence  in 
cafe  they  were  aftually  attacked,  yet  it  was  unlawful 
to  do  any  thing  towards  the  preventing  of  thofe  pre¬ 
paratives 
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Jews,  paratives  winch  the  enemy  made  towards  fuch  future 
"'“'v  *  affaults.  As  therefore  they  never  moved  an  hand  to 

hinder  the  erection  of  mounds  and  batteries,  or  the 
making  of  breaches  in  the  walls,  on  the  fabbath,  the 
befiegers  at  lad  made  fueh  a  confiderable  breach  on 
that  day,  that  the  garrifon  eould  no  longer  refiR  them. 
The  eity  was  therefore  taken  in  the  year  63  B.  C. 
12,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  flaughtered,  and  many 
more  died  by  their  own  hands  ^  while  the  priefts,  who 
were  offering  up  the  ufual  prayers  and  facrifices  in  the, 
temple,  chofe  rather  to  be  butchered  along  with  their 
brethren,  than  fuffer  divine  fervice  to  be  one  moment 
interrupted.  At  laft,  after  the  Romans  had  fatiated 
their  cruelty  with  the  death  of  a  vail;  number  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  Hyrcanus  was  reffored  to  the  pontifical  dig¬ 
nity  with  the  title  of  prince ;  but  forbid  to  affume  the 
title  of  king,  to  wear  a  diadem,  or  to  extend  his  terri¬ 
tories  beyond  the  limits  of  Judea.  To  prevent  future 
revolts,  the  walls  were  pulled  down  j  and  Scaurus  was 
left  governor  with  a  fufficient  force.  But  before  he  de¬ 
parted,  the  Roman  general  gave  the  Jews  a  Rill  greater 
offence  than  almoR  any  thing  he  had  hitherto  done  $  and 
that  was  by  entering  into  the  moR  faered  receffes  of  the 
temple,  where  he  took  a  view  of  the  golden  table,  can- 
dleRick,  confers,  lamps,  and  all  the  other  faered  veffels ) 
but,  out  of  refpeft  to  the  Deity,  forbore  to  touch  any 
of  them,  and  when  he  came  out  commanded  the 
priefts  immediately  to  purify  the  temple  according  to 
cuRom. 

Pompey  having  thus  fubdued  the  Jewifh  nation,  fet 
out  for  Rome,  carrying  along  with  him  AriRobulus 
and  his  two  fons  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  as  cap¬ 
tives,  to  adorn  his  future  triumph.  AriRobulus  himfelf 
and  his  fon  Antigonus  were  led  in  triumph  }  but  A- 
lexander  found  means  to  efeape  into  Judea,  where  he 
raifed  an  army  of  10,000  foot  and  1500  horfe,  and 
began  to  fortify  feveral  Rrong-holds,  from  whence  he 
made  incurfions  into  the  neighbouring  country.  As 
for  Hyrcanus,  he  had  no  fooner  found  himfelf  freed 
from  his  rival  brother,  than  he  relapfed  into  his  former 
indolence,  leaving  the  care  of  all  his  affairs  to  Anti¬ 
pater,  who,  like  a  true  politician,  failed  not  to  turn 
the  weaknefs  of  the  prince  to  his  own  advantage  and 
the  aggrandizing  of  his  family.  He  forefaw,  however, 
that  he  could  not  eafily  compafs  his  ends,  unlefs  he  in¬ 
gratiated  himfelf  with  the  Romans  \  and  therefore 
Ipared  neither  pains  nor  coR  to  gain  their  favour. 
Scaurus  foon  after  received  from  him  a  fupply  of  corn 
and  other  proviffons,  without  which  his  army,  which 
lie  had  led  againR  the  metropolis  of  Arabia,  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  perilhing  ;  and  after  this,  he 
prevailed  on  the  king  to  pay  300  talents  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  to  prevent  them  from  ravaging  his  country. 
Hyrcanus  was  now  in  no  "condition  to  face  his  enemy 
Alexander  j  and  therefore  again  had  recourfe  to  the 
Romans,  Antipater  at  the  fame  time  fending  as  many 
troops  as  he  could  fpare  to  join  them.  Alexander  ven¬ 
tured  a  battle  ;  but  was  defeated  with  confiderable  lofs, 
and  beffeged  in  a  Rrong  fortrefs  named  Alexandrian. 
Here  he  would  have  been  forced  to  furrender  j  but  his 
mother,  partly  by  her  addrefs,  and  partly  by  the  fer- 
viees  {he  found  means  to  do  the  Roman  general,  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  him  to  grant  her  fon  a  pardon  for  what 
was  paR.  The  fortreffes  were  then  demoliRied,  that 
they  might  not  give  occafion  to  freRi  revolts )  Hyrca- 
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nus  was  again  reRored  to  the  pontifical  dignity  \  and  Je^s* 
the  province  was  divided  into  five  feveral  diffrifts,  in  ' 
each  of  which  a  feparate  court  of  judicature  was  erect¬ 
ed.  The  firfi  of  thefe  was  at  Jerufalem,  the  feeond^^0^ 
at  Gadara,  the  third  at  Amath,  the  fourth  at  Jeri- 
eho,  and  the  fifth  at  Sephoris  in  Galilee.  Thus  was  the  changed 
government  changed  from  a  monarchy  to  an  arifiocra-  into  an 
cy,  and  the  Jew's  now  fell  under  a  fet  of  domineering  ariftociacy. 
lords. 

Soon  after  this,  AriRobulus  found  means  to  efeape 
from  his  confinement  at  Rome,  and  raifed  new  troubles 
in  Judea,  but  was  again  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  : 
his  fon  alfo  renewed  his  attempts  $  but  wras  in  like  man¬ 
ner  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  near  10,000  of  his  follow'- 
ers  ;  after  which  Gabinius,  having  fettled  the  affairs  of 
Judea  to  Antipater’s  mind,  refigned  the  government  of 
his  province  to  Craffus.  The  only  tranfadion  during 
his  government  was  his  plundering  the  temple  of  all  its 
money  and  faered  utenlils,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
10,000  Attic  talents,  i.  e.  above  two  millions  of  our 
money.  After  this  facrilege,  Craffus  fet  out  on  his  ex¬ 
pedition  againR  Parthia,  where  he  periffied  ;  and  his 
death  was  by  the  Jews  interpreted  as  a  divine  judgment 
for  his  impiety.  2r 

The  war  between  Ccefar 'and  Pompey  afforded  the  Jews  ta- 
Jews  fome  refpite,  and  likewife  an  opportunity  of  iu_  voured  by 
gratiating  themfelves  with  the  former,  which  the  art-  x  ar* 
ful  Antipater  readily  embraced.  His  fervices  were  re¬ 
warded  by  the  emperor.  Pie  confirmed  Hyrcanus  in 
his  priefthood,  added  to  it  the  principality  of  Judea,  to 
be  entailed  on  his  pofierity  for  ever,  and  reffored  the 
Jewifh  nation  to  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges  \ 
ordering  at  the  fame  time  a  pillar  to  be  eredted,  where¬ 
on  all  thefe  grants,  and  his  own  decree,  ffiould  be  en¬ 
graved,  which  was  accordingly  done }  aud  foen  after, 
when  Caefar  himfelf  came  into  Judea,  he  granted  liber¬ 
ty  alfo  to  fortify  the  city,  and  rebuild  the  u'all  which 
had  been  demoliihed  by  Pompey. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Ctefar,  the^Jews  were  fo 
highly  favoured,  that  they  eould  fcarcely  be  faid  to  feel 
the  Roman  yoke.  After  his  death,  however,  the  na¬ 
tion  fell  into  great  diforders  }  which  were  not  finally 
quelled  till  Herod,  who  was  created  king  of  Judea  by  ^ 

Mark  Antony  in  40  B.  C.  was  fully  efiablifhed  on  the 
throne  by  the  taking  of  Jerufalem  by  his  allies  the  22 
Romans  in  37  B.  C.  Tile  immediate  eonfequenee  of  Herod 
this  was  another  cruel  pillage  and  maffaere  :  then  fol-raiit^ t0 
lowed  the  death  of  Antigonus  the  fon  of  AriRobulus,  throne*^ 
who  had  for  three  years  maintained  his  ground  againR 
Herod,  put  to  death  his  brother  Phafael,  and  cut  off 
Hyreanus’s  ears,  in  order  the  more  effe&ually  to  inca¬ 
pacitate  him  for  the  high-prieRhood,  23 

The  Jews  gained  but  little  by  this  change  of  maf-  tyrannt 
ters.  The  new  king  proved  one  of  the  greateR  tyrants  an(*  crueitJ* 
mentioned  inhiRory.  He  began  his  reign  with  a  cruel 
perfecution  of  thofe  who  had  Tided  with  his  rival  An- 
t'gonus  *,  great  numbers  ef  whom  he  put  to  death,  fei- 
zing  and  confifcating  their  cffe&s  for  his  own  ufe. 

Nay,  fuch  was  his  jealoufy  in  this  laR  refpeft,  that  he 
caufed  guards  to  be  placed  at  the  eity  gates,  in  order 
to  watch  the  bodies  of  thofe  of  the  Antigonian  fac¬ 
tion  who  were  carried  out  to  be  buried,  left  fome 
of  their  riches  Riould  he  carried  along  with  them. 

His  jealoufy  next  prompted  him  to  decoy  Hyrcanus, 
the  banifhed  pontiff,  from  Parthia,  where  he  had  taken 
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Jews.  refuge,  that  he  might  put  him  to  death,  though  eon- 

—v™*'  trary  to  his  moft  folemn  promifes.  His  cruelty  then 
fell  upon  his  own  family.  He  had  married  Mariamne, 
the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus;  whofe  brother,  Ariilobulus, 
a  young  prince  of  great  hopes,  was  made  high  prieffc  at 
the  interceflion  of  his  mother  Alexandra.  But  the  ty¬ 
rant,  confcious  that  Ariilobulus  had  a  better  right  to 
the  kingdom  than  himfelf,  caufed  him  foon  after  to  be 
drowned  in  a  bath.  The  next  viflim  was  his  beloved 
queen  Mariamne  herfelf.  Herod  had  been  fummoned 
to  appear  fir  ft  before  Mark  Antony,  and  then  before 
Auguftus,  in  order  to  clear  himfelf  from  fome  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge.  As  he  was,  however,  doubtful  of 
the  event,  he  left  orders  that  in  cafe  he  was  condemn¬ 
ed,  Mariamne  fhould  be  put  to  death.  This,  together 
with  the  death  of  her  father  and  brother,  gave  her  fuch 
an  averfion  for  him,  that  fhe  ihowed  it  on  all  occalions,. 
By  this  conduct  the  tyrant’s  refentment  was  at  lail  fo 
much  inflamed,  that  having  got  her  falfely  accufed  of 
infidelity,  (lie  was  condemned  to  die,  and  executed  ac¬ 
cordingly.  She  fuffered  with  great  refolution  ;  but 
with  her  ended  all  the  happinefs  of  her  hufband.  His 
love  for  Mariamne  increafed  fo  much  after  her  death, 
that  for  fome  time  he  appeared  like  one  quite  diftra  di¬ 
ed.  His  remorfe,  however,  did  not  get  the  better  of 
his  cruelty.  The  death  of  Mariamne  was  foon  follow¬ 
ed  by  that  of  her  mother  Alexandra,  and  this  by  the 
execution  of  feveral  other  perfons  who  had  joined  with 
her  in  an  attempt  to  fecure  the  kingdom  to  the  Tons  of 
the  deceafed  queen. 

Herod,  having  now  freed  himfelf  from  the  greateft 
part  of  his  fuppofed  enemies,  began  to  Ihow  a  greater 
contempt  for  the  Jewifh  ceremonies  than  formerly;  and 
introduced  a  number  of  heathenilh  games,  which  made 
him  odious  to  his  fubjedls.  Ten  bold  fellows  at  laft 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  ent^r  the  theatre  where  the 
tyrant  was  celebrating  fome  games,  with  daggers  con¬ 
cealed  under  their  clothes,  in  order  to  ftab  him  or  fome 
of  his  retinue.  In  cafe  they  Ihould  mifearry  in  the 
attempt,  they  had  the  defperate  fatisfadlion  to  think, 
that,  if  they  perifhed,  the  tyrant  would  be  rendered 
dill  more  odious  by  the  punilhment  inflidled  on  them. 
They  were  not  miftaken  :  for  Herod  being  informed 
of  their  defign  by  one  of  his  fpies,  and  caufing  the 
affaflins  to  be  put  to  a  moft  excruciating  death,  the 
people  were  fo  much  exafperated  againft  the  informer, 
that  they  cut  and  tore  him  to  pieces,  and  caft  his  flefti 
to  the  dogs.  Herod  tried  in  vain  to  difeover  the  au¬ 
thors  of  this  affront  ;  but  at  laft  having  caufed  fome 
women  to  be  put  to  the  rack,  he  extorted  from  them 
the  names  of  the  principal  perfons  concerned,  whom 
he  caufed  immediately  to  be  put  to  death,  with  their 
families.  This  produced  fuch  difturbances,  that,  ap¬ 
prehending  nothing  lefs  than  a  general  revolt,  he  fet 
about  fortifying  Jerufalem  with  feveral  additional 
wmrks,  rebuilding  Samaria,  and  putting  garrifons  in¬ 
to  feveral  fortreffes  in  Judea.  Notwithftanding  this, 
however,  Herod  had  Ihortly  after  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
gaining  the  affedlions  of  his  fubjedls  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  by  his  generofity  to  them  during  a  famine ;  but 
as  he  foon  relapfed  into  his  former  cruelty,  their  love 
was  again  turned  into  hatred,  which  continued  till 
his  death. 

Rebuilds  Herod  now,  about  23  B.  C.  began  to  adorn  his 

Jhe  temple,  cities  with  many  ftately  buildings.  The  moft  re¬ 


markable  and  magnificent  of  them  all,  however,  was  Jtws. 
the  temple  at  Jerufalem,  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
raifed  to  a  higher  pitch  of  grandeur  than  even  Solo¬ 
mon  himfelf  had  done.  Ten  thoufand  artificers  were 
immediately  fet  to  work,  under  the  diredlion  of  10OQ 
priefts,  the  beft  (killed  in  carving,  mafonry,  &c.  all  of 
whom  were  kept  in  conftant  pay.  A  thoufand  carts 
were  employed  in  fetching  materials ;  and  fuch  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  hands  were  employed,  that  every  thing 
was  got  ready  within  the  fpace  of  two  years.  After 
this,  they  fet  about  pulling  down  the  old  building, 
and  rearing  up  the  new  one  with  the  fame  expedition  : 
fo  that  the  holy  place ,  or  temple  properly  fo  called, 

W'as  finilhed  in  a  year  and  a  half,  during  which  we 
are  told  that  it  never  rained  in  the  day  time,  but  only 
in  the  night.  The  remainder  was  finilhed  in  fome- 
what  more  than  eight  years.  The  temple ,  properly 
fo  called,  or  holy  place,  was  but  60  cubits  high,  and 
as  many  in  breadth  ;  but  in  the  front  he  added  two 
wings  or  fhoulders,  which  projedled  20  cubits  more  on 
each  fide,  and  which  in  all  made  a  front  of  120  cu¬ 
bits  in  length,  and  as  many  in  height  ;  with  a  gate  70 
cubits  high  and  20  in  breadth,  but  open  and  without 
any  doors.  The  ftones  were  white  marble,  25  cubits 
in  length,  12  in  height,  and  9  in  breadth,  all  wrought 
and  polifhed  with  exquilite  beauty  ;  the  whole  refem- 
bling  a  ftately  palace,  whofe  middle  being  eonfidera- 
bly  raifed  above  the  extremities  of  each  face,  made  it 
afford  a  beautiful  villa  at  a  great  diftance,  to  thofe 
who  came  to  the  metropolis.  Inftead  of  doors, .  the 
gates  clofed  with  very  coftly  veils,  enriched  with  a 
variety  of  flowering  of  gold,  lilver,  purple,  and  every 
thing  that  wras  rich  and  curious ;  and  on  each  fide  of 
the  gates  were  planted  two  ftately  columns,  from 
whofe  cornices  hung  golden  feftoons  and  vines,  with 
their  clufters  of  grapes,  leaves,  &c.  curioufly  wrought. 

The  fuperftru&ure,  however,  which  was  properly  rear¬ 
ed  on  the  old  foundation,  without  fufficient  additions, 
proved  too  heavy,  and  funk  down  about  20  cubits  3 
fo  that  its  height  was  reduced  to  100.  This  founda¬ 
tion  was  of  an  aftonilhing  ftrength  and  height,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  under  the  article  'Jerusalem. 

The  platform  was  a  regular  fquare  of  a  ftadium  or 
furlong  on  each  fide.  Each  front  of  the  fquare  had  a 
fpacious  gate  or  entrance,  enriched  with  fuitable  or¬ 
naments  ;  but  that  on  the  weft  had  four  gates,  one  of 
which  led  to  the  palace,  another  to  the  city,  and  the 
two  others  to  the  fuburbs  and  fields.  T  his  inclofure 
was  furrounded  on  the  outfide  with  a  ftrong  and  high 
wall  of  large  ftones,  well  cemented,  and  on  the  inlide 
had  on  each  front  a  ftately  piazza  or  gallery,  fupported 
by  columns  of  fucb  a  bignefs,  that  three  men  could  but 
juft  embrace  them,  their  circumference  being  about  17 
feet.  There  wrere  in  all  162  of  them,  which  fupport¬ 
ed  a  cedar  cieling  of  excellent  workmanlhip,  and  form¬ 
ed  three  galleries,  the  middlemoft  of  which  was  the 
largeft  and  higheft,  it  being  45  feet  in  breadth  and 
100  in  height,  whereas  thofe  on  each  fide  were  but  30 
feet  wide,  and  50  in  height. 

The  piazzas  and  court  were  paved  with  marble  of 
various  colours  ;  and  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  gal¬ 
leries  was  a  fecond  inclofure,  furrounded  with  a  flight 
of  beautiful  marble  rails,  with  ftately  columns  at  pro¬ 
per  diftances,  on  which  were  engraven  certain  admo¬ 
nitions  in  Greek,  and  Latin,  to  forbid  ilrangers,  and 

thofe 
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Jews,  tli ofe  Jews  that  were  not  purified,  to  proceed  farther 
under  pain  of  death.  This  inclofure  had  but  one  gate 
on  the  eaft  fide  ;  none  on  the  weft  ;  but  on  the  north 
and  fouth  it  had  three,  placed  at  equal  diftances  from 
each  other. 

A  third  enclofure  {unrounded  the  temple ,  properly 
fo  called,  and  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings  •,  and  made 
what  they  called  the  court  of  the  Hebrews  or  Ifraehtes, 
It  was  fquare  like  the  reft*,  but  the  wall  on  the  outfide 
was  furrounded  by  a  flight  of  14  fteps,  which  hid  a 
confiderable  part  of  it;  and  on  thejop  was  a  terrace, 
of  about  12  cubits  in  breadth,  wrhicli  went  quite  round 
the  whole  cindlure.  The  eaft  fide  had  but  one  gate  ; 
the  weft  none ;  and  the  north  and  foiith  four,  at  equal 
diftances.  Each  gate  was  afeended  by  five  fteps  more 
before  one  could  reach  the  level  of  the  inw  ard  court ; 
fo  that  the  wall  wdiich  cnclofed  it  appeared  within  to 
-be  but  25  cubits  high,  though  confiderably  higher 
on  the  outfide.  On  the  infide  of  each  of  thefe  gates 
wrere  raifed  a  couple  of  fpacious  fquare  chambers, 
in  form  of  a  pavilion,  30  cubits  wide,  and  40  in 
height,  each  fupported  by  columns  of  12  cubits  in 
circumference. 

This  inclofure  had  likewife  a  double  flight  of  gal¬ 
leries  on  the  infide,  fupported  by  a  double  rowf  of 
columns ;  but  the  weftern  fide  wras  only  one  conti¬ 
nued  wall,  without  gates  or  galleries.  The  women 
likewife  had  their  particular  court  feparate  from  that 
of  the  men,  and  one  of  the  gates  on  the  north  and 
fouth  leading  to  it. 

The  altar  of  burnt-offerings  was  likewife  high  and 
fpacious,  being  40  cubits  in  breadth,  and  15  in  height. 
The  afeent  to  it  was,  according  to  the  Mofaic  law, 
fmooth,  and  without  fteps ;  and  the  altar  of  unhewn 
ftones.  It  wTas  furrounded  at  a  convenient  diftance, 
’with  a  low  wall  or  rail,  which  divided  the  court  of 
the  priefts  from  that  of  the  lay  Israelites;  fo  that  thefe 
laft  were  allowed  to  come  thus  far  to  bring  their  offer¬ 
ings  and  facrifices  ;  though  none  but  the  priefts  were 
allowed  to  come  within  that  inclofure. 

Herod  caufed  a  new  dedication  of  this  temple  to  be 
performed  with  the  utmoft  magnificence,  and  prefent- 
ed  to  it  many  rich  trophies  of  his  former  vi&ories,  af¬ 
ter  the  cuftom  of  the  Jewifh  monarchs. 

This,  and  many  other  magnificent  works,  however, 
did  not  divert  the  king’s  attention  from  his  ufual  jea- 
loufies  and  cruelty.  His  After  Salome,  and  one  of  his 
fons  named  Antipater ,  taking  advantage  of  this  difpo- 
fition,  prompted  him  to  murder  his  two  fons  by  Ma- 
riamne,  named  Alexander  and  Ari/lobulus ,  whfe  had 
been  educated  at  the  court  of  Auguftus  in  Italy,  and 
were  juftly  admired  by  all  who  faw  them.  His  cruelty 
foon  after  broke  out  in  an  impotent  attempt  to  deftroy 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  but  which  was  attended  with 
no  other  confequence  than  the  deftru&ion  of  2000  in¬ 
nocent  children  of  his  own  fubje&s.  His  mifery  was 
almoft  brought  to  its  fummit  by  the  difeovery  of  An¬ 
tipater’s  defigns  againft  himfelf;  who  was  accord¬ 
ingly  tried  and  condemned  for  treafon.  Something 
ftill  more  dreadful,  however,  yet  awaited  him  *,  he  was 
feized  with  a  moft  loathfome  and  incurable  difeafe,  in 
His  death,  ’which  he  was  tormented  with  intolerable  pains,  fo  that 
his  life  became  a  burden.  At  laft  he  died  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  JewTs,  five  days  after  he  had  put  Antipater  to 
death,  and  after  having  divided  his  kingdom  among  his 


fons  in  the  following  manner. — Archelaus  had  Judea  ;  Jews. 
Antipas,  or  Herod,  was  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Perea;  ^ 

and  Philip  had  the  regions  of  Trachonitis,  Gaulon,  Ba- 
tanea,  and  Panias,  which  he  ere&ed  likewife  into  ate- 
trarchy.  To  his  After  Salome  he  gave  50,000  pieces 
of  money,  together  with  the  cities  of  Jamnia,  Azotus, 
and  Phafaelis  ;  befides  fome  confiderable  legacies  to  his 
other  relations. 

The  cruelty  of  this  monfter  accompanied  him  to 
his  grave ;  nay,  he  in  a  manner  carried  it  beyond  the 
grave.  Being  well  apprifed  that  the  Jews  would  re¬ 
joice  at  being  freed  from  fuch  a  tyrant,  he  bethought 
himfelf  of  the  following  infernal  ftra^gem  to  damp 
their  mirth.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  fum- 
moned  all  the  heads  of  the  Jews  to  repair  to  Jericho 
under  pain  of  death  ;  and,  on  their  arrival,  ordered 
them  all  to  be  (hut  up  in  the  circus,  giving  at  the 
fame  time  ftri£t  orders  to  his  After  Salome  and  her 
hufband  to  have  all  the  prifoners  butchered  as  foon  as. 
his  breath  wras  gone  out.  “  By  this  means  (faid  he), 

I  (hall  not  only  damp  the  people’s  joy,  butfecure  a  real 
mourning  at  my  death.”  Thefe  cruel  orders,  howr- 
ever,  were  not  put  in  execution.  Immediately  after 
the  king’s  death,  Salome  went  to  the  Hippodrome, 
where  the  heads  of  the  Jews  vrere  detained,  caufed  the 
gates  to  be  flung  open,  and  declared  to  them,  that 
now  the  king  had  no  further  occafion  for  their  attend¬ 
ance,  and  that  they  might  depart  to  their  refpe£liv« 
homes ;  after  which,  and  not  till  then,  the  news  of  the 
king’s  death  was  publifhed.  Tumults,  feditions,  and 
infurre£tions,  quickly  followed.  Archelaus  was 
pofed  by  his  brethren,  and  obliged  to  appear  at  Kome^n  0f 
before  Auguftus,  to  whom  many  complaints  were  kingdom 
brought  againft  him.  After  hearing  both  parties,  by  Auguf- 
the  emperor  made  the  following  divifion  of  the  king-tus* 
dom  :  Archelaus  had  one  half,  under  the  title  of 
ethnarch ,  or  governor  of  a  nation  *,  together  with  a 
promife  that  he  (hould  have  the  title  of  king ,  as  foon 
as  he  fhowed  himfelf  worthy  of  it.  This  ethnarchy 
contained  Judea  Propria,  Idumea,  and  Samaria  :  but 
this  laft  was  exempted  from  one-fourth  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  reft,  on  account  of  the  peaceable  beha¬ 
viour  of  the  inhabitants  during  the  late  tumults.  _  The 
remainder  was  divided  between  Philip  and  Herod; 
the  former  of  whom  had  Trachonitis,  Batanea,  and 
Auranitis,  together  with  a  fmall  part  of  Galilee ;  the 
latter  had  the  reft  of  Galilee  and  the  countries  be¬ 
yond  the  Jordan.  Salome  had  half  a  million  of  filver, 
together  with  the  cities  of  Jamnia,  Azotus,  Phafaelis, 
and  Afcalon. 

For  fome  years  Archelaus  enjoyed  his  government 
in  peace  ;  but  at  laft,  both  Jews  and  Samaritans,  tired 
out  with  his  tyrannical  behaviour,  joined  in  a  petition 
to  Auguftus  againft  him.  The  emperor  immediately 
fummoned  him  to  Rome,  where,  having  heard  his  ac- 
cufation  and  defence,  he  banifhed  him  to  the  city  ofArchelairs 
Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  and  confifcated  all  his  effects,  ban i/hed, 
Judea  being  by  this  fenlence  reduced  to  a  Roman an<*  a  Ro~ 
province,  w\as  ordered  to  be  taxed  :  and  Gyrenius  ^e^.n  ^ovc> 
governor  of  Syria,  a  man  of  confular  dignity,  waSpo^ed 
fent  thither  to  fee  it  put  in  execution  ;  which  having  over  Judea, 
done,  and  fold  the  palaces  of  Archelaus,  and  feized 
upon  all  his  treafure,  he  returned  to  Antioch,  lea¬ 
ving  the  Jews  in  ne  fmall  ferment  on  account  of  this 
new  tax. 
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Thus  were  the  feeds,  of  diffenfion  Town  between  the 
Jews  and  Homans,  which  ended  in  the  moil  lamentable 
catailrophe  of  the  former.  The  Jews,  always  impatient 
of  a  foreign  yoke,  knew  from  their  prophecies,  that  the 
time  was  now  come  when  the  Mefliah  ihould  appear. 
Of  confequence,  as  they  expelled  him  to  be  a  great  and 
powerful  warrior,  their  rebellious  and  Seditious  fpirit 
was  heightened  to  the  greateft  degree  ;  and  they  ima¬ 
gined  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  take  up  arms,  ,and 
vi&ory  would  immediately  declare  on  their  tide.  From 
this  time,  therefore,  the  country  was  never  quiet  ;  and 
the  infatuated  people,  while  they  rejected  the  true  Mef¬ 
fiah,  gave  thc/nfelves  up  to  the  direction  of  every  im- 
poftor  who  chofe  to  lead  them  to  their  own  deftruelion. 
The  governors  appointed  by  the  Romans  were  alfo  fre¬ 
quently  changed,  but  feldom  for  the  better.  About  the 
16th  year  of  Chrilt,  Pontius  Pilate  was  appointed  gover¬ 
nor  ;  the  whole  of  whofe  adminiftration,  according  to 
Jofephus,  was  one  continued  feene  of  venality,  rapine, 
tyranny,  and  every  wicked  action  ;  of  racking  and  put¬ 
ting. innocent  men  to  death,  untried  and  uncondemned  ; 
and  of  every  kind  of  favage  cruelty.  Such  a  governor 
was  but  ill  calculated  to  appeafe  the  ferments  occaiion- 
ed  by  the  late  tax.  Indeed  Pilate  was  fo  far  from  at¬ 
tempting  this,  that  he  greatly  inflamed  them  by  taking 
every  occafion  of  introducing  his  ftandards  with  images 
and  pictures,  confecrated  fhields,  &. c.  into  their  city  ; 
and  at  lafl  attempting  to  drain  the  treafury  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  under  pretence  of  bringing  an  aquedudl  into  Jeru¬ 
salem.  The  mod  remarkable  tranfa6lion  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  was  his  condemnation  of  Jesus  Christ  ; 
feven  years  after  which  he  was  removed  from  Judea  ; 
and  in  a  fliort  time  Agrippa,  the  grandfon  of  Herod  the 
.Great,  was  promoted  by  Caius  to  the  regal  dignity. 
He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  this  honour  ;  for,  on 
his  coming  into  Judea,  having  raifed  a  perfecution 
againft  the  Chriftians,  and  blafphemoufly  fullering  him- 
felf  to  be  ftyled  a  God  by  fome  deputies  from  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  he  was  rniraculoufly  ftruck  with  a  difeafe,  which 
foon  put  an  end  to  his  life.  The  facred  hiftorian  tells 
us,  that  he  was  eaten  of  worms  ;  and  Jofephu«,  that  he 
wasfeized  with  mod  violent  pains  in  his  heart  and  bow¬ 
els;  fo  that  he  could  not  but  reflect  on  the  bafenefs  of 
thofe  flatterers,  who  had  but  lately  complimented  him 
with  a  kind  of  divine  immortality,  that  was  now  about 
to  expire  in  all  the  torments  and  agonies  of  a  miferable 
mortal. 

On  the  death  of  Agrippa,  Judea  was  once  more 
reduced  to  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  had 
new  governors  appointed  over  it.  Thefe  were  Venti- 
dius,  Felix,  Feftus  Albinus,  and  Geflius  Florus. — 
Under  their  government  the  Jewifh  affairs  went  on 
from  bad  to  worfe ;  the  country  fwarmed  with  robbers 
and  affaffms  ;  the  latter  committing  everywhere  the 
moft  unheard-of  cruelties  under  the  pretence  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  about  64  A.  C.  were  joined  by  18,000 
workmen,  who  had  been  employed  in  further  repair¬ 
ing  and  beautifying  the  temple.  About  this  time 
alfo,  Geflius  Florus,  the  lafl  and  worit  governor  the 
Jews  ever  had,  was  fent  into  the  country.  Jofephus 
feems  at  a  lofs  for  words  to  defcribe  him  by,  or  a 
monfler  to  compare  him  to.  His  rapines,  cruelties, 
conniving  for  large  fums  with  the  banditti,  and  in  a 
word,  his  whole  behaviour,  was  fo  open  and  bare¬ 
faced,  that  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  Jews  more  like 
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a  bloody  executioner,  lent  to  butcher,  than  a  magi-  Jew’s, 
Urate  to  govern  them.  In  this  dillrafled  ilate  of  the  v-*- 
country,  many  of  the  inhabitants  forfook  it  to  feek 
for  an  afylum  fome  where  elle  ;  while  thofe  who  re¬ 
mained  applied  themfelves  to  Ceflius  Gallus,  governor 
of  Syria,  who  was  at  jerufalem  at  the  paffover  ;  be- 
feeching  him  To  pity  their  unhappy  ffate,  and  fVee 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  a  man  who  had  totally 
ruined  their  country.  Florus,  who  was  prelent  when 
thefe  complaints  were  brought  againll  him,  made  a 
mere  jell  of  them  5  and  Cellius,  inflead  of  making  a 
ftridt  inquiry  into  his  condudl,  difmiffed  the  Jews  with 
a  general  proinife  that  the  governor  Ihould  behave 
better  for  the  future;  and  fet  himfelf  about  computing 
the  number  of  Jews  at  that  time  in  Jerufalem,  by  the 
number  of  lambs  offered  at  that  feftival,  that  he 
might  fend  an  account  of  the  whole  to  Nero.  By  his 
computation,  there  were  at  that  time  in  Jerufalem 
2, 556, 000 ;  though  Jofephus  thinks  they  rather  amount¬ 
ed  to  3,ooo,oco.  ^ 0 

In  the  year  67  began  the  fatal  war  with  the  Romans, Caufe  cf 
which  was  ended  only  by  the  deftrudlion  of  Jerufalem.  the  iaft 
The  immediate  caufe  was  the  decilion  of  a  contelt 
with  the  Syrians  concerning  the  city  of  Csefarea.  Thema  s 
Jew's  maintained  that  this  city  belonged  to  them,  be- 
caufe  it  had  been  built  by  Herod  ;  and  the  Syrians 
pretended  that  it  had  always  been  reckoned  a  Greek 
city,  finee  even  that  monarch  had  reared  temples  and 
ftatues  in  it.  The  conteft  at  laft  came  to  fuch  an 
height,  that  both .  parties  took  up  arms  againft  each 
other.  Felix  put  an  end  to  it  for  a  time,  by  fending 
fome  of  the  chiefs  of  each  nation  to  Rome,  to  plead 
their  caufe  before  the  emperor,  where  it  hung  in  fuf- 
penfe  till  this  time,  when  Nero  decided  it  againft  the 
Jews.  No  fooner  was  this  decifion  made  public,  than 
the  Jesvs  in  all  parts  of  the  country  flew  to  arms  | 
and  though  they  were,  everywhere  the  fufferers,  yet, 
from  this  fatal  period,  their  rage  never  abated.  No¬ 
thing  was  now  to  be  heard  of  but  robberies,  murders, 
and  every  kind  of  cruelty.  Cities  and  villages  were 
filled  wdth  dead  bodies  of  all  ages,  even  fucking  babes. 

The  Jews,  on  their  part,  f pared  neither  Syrians  nor']-]ie^*ws 
Romans,  where  they  got  the  better  of  them  ;  and  this terr/bJy 
proved  the  deftruiftion  of  great  numbers  of  their  peace-  maflacreth 
ful  brethren  ;  20,000  were  maffacred  at  Caefarea, 

50,000  at  Alexandria,  2000  at  Ptolemais,  and  3500 
at  Jerufalem. 

A  great  number  of  affaffms,  in  the  mean  time,  ha-, 
ving  joined  the  fa&ious  Jews  in  Jerufalem,  they  beat 
the  Romans  out  of  Antonia,  a  fortrefs  adjoining  to 
the  temple,  and  another  called  Moffo  da  ;  and  likewife 
out  of  the  towers  called  Phafoel  and  Mariomne ,  kill¬ 
ing  all  who  oppofed  them.  The  Romans  were  at 
laft  reduced  to  fuch  ftraits,  that  they  capitulated  on 
the  Angle  condition  that  their  lives  fhould  be  fpared  ;, 
notwithilanding  which,  they  were  all  maffacred  by 
the  furious  zealots;  and  this  treachery  was  foon  re¬ 
venged  on  the  faithful  Jew's  of  Scythopolis.  Thefe 
had  offered  to  aflift  in  reducing  their  fa&ious  bre¬ 
thren  ;  but  their  ftneerity  being  fufpedled  By  the 
townfmen,  they  obliged  them  to  retire  into  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  wood,  where,  on  the  third  night,  they  were 
maffacred  to  the  number  of  13,000,  and  all  their 
'wealth  carried  off.  The  rebels,  in  the  mean  time, 
crofled  the  Jordan,  and  took  the  fortreffes  of  Machaeron 
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to  the  ground,  were  puniftied  j  and  this  completed  the  reduftion  of 


snd  Cyprus  ;  which  lad  they  razed  „ 

» - - - '  after  having  put  all  the  Romans  to  the  fword. — This 

3*  brought  Celtius  Gallus,  the  Syrian  governor,  into 
fit  Ceftks  J udea  with  all  his  forces  ;  but  the  Jews,  partly  by 
Guilus.  treachery  and  partly  by  force,  got  the  better  of  him, 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  country  with  the  lofs'of  5000 
men . 

All  this  time  fuch  dreadful  dlftenfions  reigned  a- 
mong  the  Jew's,  that  great  numbers  of  the  latter  fort, 
foreieeing  the  fad  effefts  of  the  refentment  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  left  the  city  as  men  do  a  finking  vclfel  ;  and 
the  Chriilians,  mindful  of  their  Saviour’s  prediction, 
retired  to  Pella,  a  city  on  the  other  fide  of  Jordan, 
whither  the  war  did  not  reach.  Miierable  was  the 
fate  of  fuch  as  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  leave 
Vefpafian  that  devoted  city.  Vefpafian  was  now  ordered  to 
fent  againft  leave  Greece,  where  he  was  at  that  time,  and  to  march. 
them.to  with  all  fpeed  into  Judea.  He  did  fo  accordingly  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  ordering  his  fon  Titus 
in  the  mean  time  to  bring  two  more  legions  from  A- 
lexandria  ;  but  before  he  could  reach  that  country,  the 
Jews  had  twice  attempted  to  take  the  city  of  Afcalon, 
and  w'ere  each  time  repulfed  with  the  lofs  of  10,000 
oftheir  number.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  68, 
Vefpafian  entered  Galilee  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
60,000  men,  all  completely  armed  arid  excellently 
difeiplined.  He  firfi  took  and  burnt  Gadara  :  then  he 
kid  fiege  to  Jotapa,  and  took  it  after  a  (tout  refiftance  ; 
at  which  he  was  fo  provoked,  that  he  caufed  every  one 
of  the  Jews  to  be  mafiacred  or  carried  into  captivity, 
not  one  being  left  to  carry  the  dreadful  news  to  their 
brethren.  Forty  thoufand*  periflied  on  this  occafion  : 
only  120O  were  made  prifoners,  among  whom  was 
Jofephus  the  Jewifh  hiftorian.  Japha  next  (liared  the 
fame  fate,  after  an  obftinate  fiege  ;  all  the  men  being 
^maflacred,  and  the  women  and  children  carried  into 
captivity.  A  week  after  this,  the  Samaritans,  who 
had  aflembled  on  Mount  Gerizzim,  were  alnioft  all 
put  to  the  fword,  or  perifhed.  Joppa  fell  the  next 
viftim  to  the  Roman  vengeance.  It  had  been  for¬ 
merly  laid  w'afte  by  Ceftius  ;  but  was  now  repeopled 
and  fortified  by  the  feditious  Jews  who  infefted  the 
country.  It  was  taken  by  dorm,  and  (liared  the  fame 
fate  with  the  reft.  Four  thoufand  Jews  attempted  to 
efcape  by  taking  to  their  (hips  ;  but  were  driven  back 
by  a  fudden  tempeft,  and  all  of  them  were  drowmed  or 
put  to  the  fword.  Tarichea  and  'Tiberias  were  next 
taken,  but  part  of  their  inhabitants  were  fpared  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  peaceable  difpofitions.  Then  followed 
the  fieges  of  Gamala,  Gifchala,  and  Itabyr.  The  firft 
was  taken  by  ftorm,  with  a  dreadful  (laughter  of  the 
Jews  *,  the  laft  by  ftratagem.  The  inhabitants  of  Gif¬ 
chala  were  inclinable  to  furrender  :  but  a  feditious 
Jew  of  that  town,  named  John,  the  fon  of  Levi,  head  of 
the  faftion,  and  a  vile  fellow',  oppofed  it  ;  and,  having 
the  mob  at  his  back,  overawed  the  whole  city.  On  the 
fabbath  he  begged  of  Titus  to  forbear  hoftilities  till 
to-morrow,  and  then  he  would  accept  his  offer  •,  but 
inftead  of  that,  he  fled  to  Jerufalem  with  as  many  as 
would  follow  him.  The  Romans,  as  foon  as  they 
were  informed  of  his  flight,  purfued,  and  killed 
6000  of  his  followers  on  the  road,  and  brought  back 
near  3000  women  and  children  prifoners.  The  inha- 
bitants  then  furrendered  to  Titus  ;  and  only  the  factious 
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The  Jewifh  nation  by  this  time  was  divided 
two  very  oppofite  parties:  the  one  foreseeing  that  factions 
this  w  ar,  if  continued,  muft  end  in  the  total  ruin  ameng  the 
of  their  country,  were  for  putting  an  end  to  it  by  fub- Jews- 
mitting  to  the  Romans;  the  other,  which  was  the 
remains  of  the  faftion  of  Judas  Gaulonites,  breathed 
nothing  but  war  and  confulion,  and  oppofed  all  peace¬ 
able  meafures  with  invincible  obftinacy.  This  laft, 
which  was  by  far  the  1110ft  numerous  and  powerful, 
confided  of  men  of  the  vileft  and  mod  profligate  eba- 
rafters  that  can  be  paralleled  in  hiftory.  They  were 
proud,  ambitious,  cruel,  rapacious,  and  committed 
the  mod  horrid  and  unnatural  crimes  under  the  ma(k 
of  religion.  They  affirmed  everywhere,  that  it  was 
offering  the  greateft  diftionour  to  God  to  fubmit  to 
any  earthly  potentate  ;  much  lefs  to  Romans  and  to 
heathens.  This,  they  faid,  was  the  only  motive  that 
induced  them  to  take  up  arms,  and  to  bind  themfelves 
under  the  drifted  obligations  not  to  lay  them  down 
till  they  had  either  totally  extirpated  all  foreign  au¬ 
thority,  or  periffied  in  the  attempt. — This  dreadful 
diifenfion  was  not  confined  to  Jerufalem,  but  had  in¬ 
fefted  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  of  Paleftine. 

Even  houfes  and  families  were  fo  divided  againft  each 
other,  that,  as  our  Saviour  had  exprefsly  foretold,  a 
man’s  greateft  enemies  were  often  thofe  of  his  own 
family  and  houfehold.  In  (hort,  if  we  may  believe 
Jofephus,  the  zealots  afted  more  like  incarnate  devils 
than  like  men  who  had  any  fenfe  of  humanity  left 
them. — This  obliged  the  contrary  party  likewife  to 
rife  up  in  arms  in  their  own  defence  againft  thofe  mif- 
creants ;  from  whom,  however,  they  differed  much 
more  than  they  did  even  from  the  exafperated  Ro-  3- 
mans. — The  zealots  began  their  outrages  by  murder- Cruelty  of 
ing  all  that  oppofed  them  in  the  countries  round  about.  R;e  zealots 
Then  they  entered  Jerufalem  ;  but  met  with  a  (tout 
oppofition  from  the  other  party  headed  by  Ananus, 
who  had  lately  been  high-prieft.  A  fierce  engage¬ 
ment  enfued  between  them  ;  and  the  zealots  were  dri¬ 
ven  into  the  inner  cinfture  of  the  temple,  where  they 
were  elofely  befieged.  John  of  Gifchala  above-men¬ 
tioned,  who  had  pretended  to  fide  with  the  peaceable 
party,  wras  then  fent  with  terms  of  accommodation  y 
but,  inftead  of  advifing  the  befieged  to  accept  of  them, 
he  perfuaded  them  ftill  to  hold  out,  and  call  the  Idu- 
means  to  their  affiftance.  They  did  fo,  and  procured 
20,000  of  them  to  come  to  their  relief ;  but  tliefe  new. 
allies  were  refufed  admittance  into  the  city.  On  that 
night,  however,  there  happened  fuch  a  violent  ftorm, 
accompanied  with  thunder,  lightning,  and  an  earth¬ 
quake,  that  the  zealots  from  within  the  inner  court 
fa  wed  the  bolts  and  hinges  of  the  tein  pie-gates  with¬ 
out  being  heard,  forced  the  guards  of  the  befiegers, 

Tallied  into  the  city,  and  led  in  the  Idumeans.  The 
city  w'as  inftantly  filled  with  butcheries  of  the  1110ft: 
horrid  kind.  Barely  to  put  any  of  the  oppofite  party 
to  death  w'as  thought  too  mild  a  punifhment  $  they 
muft  have  the  pleafure  of  murdering  them  by  inches  : 
fo  that  they  made  it  now  their  diverfion  to  put  them 
to  the  mod  exquifite  tortures  that  could  be  invented  ; 
nor  could  they  be  prevailed  upon  to  difpatch  them  till 
the  violence  of  their  torments  had  rendered  them 

quite. 
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Jews.  quite  incapable  of  feeling  them.  In  this  manner  pe- 
riihed  12,000  perfons  of  noble  extra£Hon,  and  in  the 
flower  of  their  age  ;  till  at  laft  the  Idumeans  com¬ 
plained  fo  much  againft  the  putting  fuch  numbers  to 
death,  that  the  zealots  thought  proper  to  ere£l  a  kind 
of  tribunal,  which,  however,  was  intended  not  for 
judgment  but  condemnation  :  for  the  judges  having 
once  acquitted  a  perfon  who  was  manifeftly  innocent, 
the  zealots  not  only  murdered  him  in  the  temple,  but 
depofed  the  new-creatcd  judges  as  perfons  unfit  for 
their  office. 

The  zealots,  after  having  exterminated  all  thofe  of 
any  chara&er  or  diftin&ion,  began  next  to  wreak  their 
Vengeance  on  the  common  people.  This  obliged  many 
of  the  Jews  to  forfake  Jerufalem,  and  take  refuge  with 
the  Romans,  though  the  attempt  was  very  hazardous  ; 
for  the  zealots  had  all  the  avenues  well  guarded,  and 
failed  not  to  put  to  death  fuch  as  fell  into  their  hands. 
Vefpafian  in  the  mean  time  ftaid  at  Coefarea  an  idle  fpec- 
tator  of  their  outrages  \  well  knowing  that  the  zealots 
were  fighting  for  him,  and  that  the  ftrength  of  the 
They  turn  Jewifh  nation  was  gradually  wafting  away.  Everything 
their  arms  fuccecded  to  his  wfifh.  The  zealots,  after  having  maf- 
agamfteach  facred  or  driven  away  the  oppofite  party,  turned  their 
arms  againft  each  other.  A  party  was  formed  againft 
John,  under  one  Simon  who  had  his  head-quarters  at  the 
fortrefs  of  Maffada.  This  new  mifereant  plundered, 
burned,  and  maffacred,  wherever  he  came,  carrying  the 
fpoil  into  the  fortrefs  above-mentioned.  To  increafe 
his  party,  he  caufed  a  proclamation  to  be  publifhed,  by 
tvhich  he  promifed  liberty  to  the  flaves,  and  propor¬ 
tionable  encouragement  to  the  freemen  who  joined 
him.  This  flratagem  had  the  defired  effe£,  and  he 
foon  faw  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army. 
Not  thinking  himfelf,  however,  as  yet  mafter  of  force 
fufficient  to  befiege  Jerufalem,  he  invaded  Idumea  with 
20,000  men.  The  Idumeans  oppofed  him  with  25,000  ; 
and  a  fharp  engagement  enfued,  in  which  neither  party 
was  vi&orious.  But  Simon,  foon  after,  having  corrupted 
the  Idumean  general,  got  their  army  delivered  up  to 
him.  By  this  means  he  eafily  became  mafter  of  the 
country  ;  where  he  committed  fuch  cruelties,  that  the 
miferable  inhabitants  abandoned  it  to  feek  for  fhelter  in 
Jerufalem. 

In  the  city,  matters  went  in  the  fame  way.  John 
tyrannized  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Idumeans  re¬ 
volted,  killed  a  great  number  of  his  men,  plundered 
his  palace,  and  forced  him  to  retire  into  the  temple. 
In  the  mean  time  the  people,  having  taken  a  notion 
that  he  would  fally  out  in  the  night  and  fet  fire  to 
the  city,  called  a  council,  in  which  it  was  refolved  to 
admit  Simon  with  his  troops,  in  order  to  oppofe  John 
and  his  zealots.  Simon’s  firft  attempt  againft  his  rival, 
however,  was  ineffectual,  and  he  was  obliged  to  con¬ 
tent  himfelf  with  befleging  the  zealots  in  the  temple. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  miferies  of  the  city  were  in- 
creafed  by  the  ftarting  up  of  a  third  party  headed  by 
one  Eleazar,  who  feized  on  the  court  of  the  priefts, 
and  kept  John  confined  within  that  of  the  Ifraelites. 
Eleazar  kept  the  avenues  fo  well  guarded,  that  none 
were  admitted  to  come  into  that  part  of  the  temple 
but  thofe  who  came  thither  to  offer  facrifices  ;  and  it 
was  by  thefe  offerings  chiefly  that  he  maintained  him¬ 
felf  and  his  men.  John  by  this  means  found  himfelf 
hemmed  in  between  two  powerful  enemies,  Simon  be* 
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low,  and  Eleazar  above.  He  defended  himfelf,  how-  Jews, 
ever,  againft  them  both  with  great  refolution  ;  and  v— — 

when  the  city  was  inverted  by  the  Romans,  having 
pretended  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  his  rivals, 
he  found  means  totally  to  cut  off  or  force  Eleazar’s  men 
to  fubmit  to  him,  fo  that  the  factions  were  again  redu¬ 
ced  to  two.  ^ 

The  Romans,  in  the  year  72,  began  to  advance  to- The  Re¬ 
wards  the  capital.  In  their  way  they  deftroyed  many  mans  a<*~ 
thoufands,  wafting  the  country  as  they  went  along  ; 
and  in  the  year  73  arrived  before  the  walls  of  Jerufa¬ 
lem,  under  Titus  afterwards  emperor.  As  he  was  a 
man  of  an  exceedingly  merciful  difpofition,  and  greatly 
defired  to  fpare  the  city,  he  immediately  fent  offers  of 
peace  ;  but  thefe  were  rejected  with  contempt,  and  he 
himfelf  put  in  great  danger  of  his  life,  fo  that  he  re¬ 
folved  to  begin  the  fiege  in  form.  In  the  mean  time, 

Simon  and  John  renewed  their  hoftilities  with  greater 
fury  than  ever.  John  now  held  the  whole  temple, 
fome  of  the  out-parts  of  it,  and  the  valley  of  Cedron. 

Simon  had  the  whole  city  to  range  in  ;  in  fome  parts 
of  which  John  had  made  fuch  devaftations,  that  they 
ferved  them  for  a  field  of  battle,  from  which  they 
fallied  unanimoufly  againft  the  common  enemy  when¬ 
ever  occafion  ferved  ;  after  which  they  returned  to 
their  ufual  hoftilities,  turning  their  arms  againft  each 
other,  as  if  they  had  fworn  to  make  their  ruin  more 
eafy  to  the  Romans.  Thefe  drew  ft  ill  nearer  to  the 
walls,  having  with  great  labour  and  pains  levelled  all 
the  ground  between  Scopas  and  them,  by  pulling  down 
all  the  houfes  and  hedges,  cutting  down  the  trees, 
and  even  cleaving  the  rocks  that  ftood  in  their  way, 
from  Scopas  to  the  tomb  of  Herod,  and  Bethara 
or  the  pool  of  ferpents  ;  in  which  work  fo  many 
hands  were  employed,  that  they  finilhed  it  in  four 
days.  38 

Whilft  this  was  doing,  Titus  fent  the  befieged  fome  Offers  of 
offers  of  peace  5  and  Jofephus  was  pitched  upon  to  be  PeSc  Vc* 
the  meflenger  of  them  :  but  they  were  rejeCted  with^e 
indignation.  He  fent  a  fecond  time  Nicanor  and  Jo¬ 
fephus  with  frefti  offers,  and  the  former  received  a 
wound  in  his  fhoulder ;  upon  which  Titus  refolved  to 
begin  the  affault  in  good  earn  eft,  and  ordered  his  men 
to  raze  the  fuburbs,  cut  down  all  the  trees,  and  ufe 
the  materials  to  raife  platforms  againft  the  wall.  Fvery  3p 
thing  was  now  carried  on  with  invincible  ardour  5  the  The  fieg« 
Romans  began  to  play  their  engines  againft  the  city  ca.rr’ed. on 
with  all  their  might.  The  Jews  had  likewife  their 
machines  upon  the  walls,  which  they  plied  with  un¬ 
common  fury  :  they  had  taken  them  lately  from  Ce- 
ftius  ;  but  were  fo  ignorant  in  their  ufe,  that  they  did 
little  execution  with  them,  till  they  were  better  in- 
ftruCted  by  fome  Roman  deferters  :  till  then,  their 
chief  fuccefs  was  rather  owing  to  their  frequent  fallies  ; 
but  the  Roman  legions,  who  had  all  their  towers  and 
machines  before  them,  made  terrible  havock.  The  lcaft 
ftones  they  threw  were  near  100  weight;  and  thefe 
they  could  throw  the  length  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
againft  the  city,  and  with  fuch  a  force,  that  they  could 
do  mifehief  on  thofe  that  ftood  at  fome  diftance  be¬ 
hind  them.  Titus  had  reared  three  towers  50  cubits 
high  ;  one  of  which  happening  to  fall  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  greatly  alarmed  the  Roman  camp,  who  im¬ 
mediately  ran  to  arms  at  the  noife  of  it ;  but  Titus, 
upon  knowing  the  caufe,  difmiffed  them,  and  caufed 

it 
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Jews,  it  to  be  fet  up  again.  Thefe  towers,  being  plated 
'  with  iron,  the  Jews  tried  in  vain  to  fet  fire  to  them, 
but  were  at  length  forced  to  retire  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  fhot :  by  which  the  battering-rams  were  now  at 
full  liberty  to  play  againft  the  wall.  A  breach  was 
foon  made  in  it,  at  which  the  Romans  entered  :  and 
the  Jew's,  abandoning  this  laft  inclofure,  retired 

behind  the  next.  This  happened  about  the  28th 
of  April,  a  fortnight  after  the  beginning  of  the 

fiege. 

John  defended  the  temple  and  the  caftle  of  Antonia, 
and  Simon  the  reft  of  the  city.  Titus  marched  clofe 
to  the  fecond  wall,  and  plied  his  battering-rams  fo  fu- 
rioufly,  that  one  of  the  towers,  which  looked  towards 
the  north,  gave  a  prodigious  (hake.  The  men  who 

were  in  it,  made  a  fignal  to  the  Romans,  as  if  they 

would  furrender  3  and  at  the  fame  time,  fent  Simon 
word  to  be  ready  to  give  them  a  warm  reception. 
Titus,  having  difeovered  their  ftratagem,  plied  his 
work  more  furioufly,  whilft  the  Jews  that  were  in  the 
tower  fet  it  on  fire,  and  flung  themfelves  into  the 
flames.  The  tower  being  fallen,  gave  them  an  en¬ 
trance  into  the  fecond  enclofure,  five  days  after  gain¬ 
ing  the  firft  5  and  Titus,  who  was  bent  on  faving  the 
city,  would  not  fuffer  any  part  of  the  wall  or  ftreets  to 
be  demolifhed  5  which  left  the  breach  and  lanes  fo 
narrow,  that  when  his  men  were  furioufly  repulfed  by 
Simon,  they  had  not  room  enough  to  make  a  quick 
retreat,  fo  that  there  was  a  number  of  them  killed  in 
it.  This  overfight  w'as  quickly  re£tified  ;  and  the  at¬ 
tack  renewed  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  place  was  car- 
40  ried  four  days  after  their  firft  rcpulfe. 

Famine  and  The  famine,  raging  in  a  terrible  manner  in  the  oity, 
pelt i knee  was  foon  followed  by  a  peftilence  ;  and  as  thefe  two 
sn  the  city.  (jrea(jfu]  judgments  increafed,  fo  did  the  rage  of  the 
fa6tious,  who  by  their  inteftine  feuds,  had  deftroyed 
fuch  quantities  of  provifion,  that  they  were  forced  to 
prey  upon  the  people  with  the  mod  unheard-of  cruelty. 
They  forced  their  houfes }  and,  if  they  found  any 
vi&uals  in  them,  they  butchered  them  for  not  appri- 
fing  them  of  it  *,  and,  if  they  found  nothing  but  bare 
walls,  which  was  almoft  everywhere  the  cafe,  they  put 
them  to  the  moft  fevere  tortures,  under  pretence  that 
they  had  fome  provifion  concealed.  “  I  fhould  (fays 
Jofephus)  undertake  an  impofiible  talk,  were  I  to  ^en¬ 
ter  into  a  detail  of  all  the  cruelties  of  thofe  impious 
wretches  \  it  will  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  I  do  not 
think,  that  fince  the  creation  any  city  ever  fuffered 
fuch  dreadful  calamities,  or  abounded  with  men  fo 
fertile  in  all  kinds  of  wickednefs.” 

Titus,  who  knew  their  miferable  condition,  and  was 
ftill  willing  to  fpare  them,  gave  them  four  days  to 
cool  \  during  which  he  caufed  his  army  to  be  mufter- 
ed,  and  provifions  to  be  diftributed  to  them  in  fight 
of  the  Jews,  who  flocked  upon  the  walls  to  fee  it.  Jo¬ 
fephus  was  fent  to  fpeak  to  them  afrefn,  and  to  exhort 
them  not  to  run  themfelves  into  an  inevitable  ruin  by 
obftinately  perfifting  in  the  defence  of  a  place  which 
could  hold  out  but  a  very  little  while,  and  which  the 
Romans  looked  upon  already  as  their  own.  But  this 
ftubborn  people,  after  many  bitter  inve&ivcs,  began 
to  dart  their  arrows  at  him  ;  at  which,  not  at  all  dis¬ 
couraged,  he  went  on  with  greater  vehemence  :  but 
all  the  effect  it  wrought  on  them  was,  that  it  pre¬ 
vailed  on  great  numbers  to  fteal  away  privately  to  the 
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Romans,  whilft  the  reft  became  only  the  more  defpe-  _  Jews.' 
rate  and  refolute  to  hold  out  to  the  laft,  in  fpite  of '  » 

Titus’s  merciful  offers. 

To  haften  therefore  their  deftined  ruin,  he  caufed 
the  city  to  be  furrounded  with  a  ftrong  wall,  to  pre¬ 
vent  either  their  receiving  any  fuccours  or  provifion 
from  abroad,  or  their  efcaping  his  refen tment  by  flight. 

This  wall,  which  was  near  40  ftadia  or  five  miles  in 
circuit,  was  yet  carried  on  with  fuch  fpeed,  and  by  fo 
many  hands,  that  it  was  finifhed  in  three  days  ;  by 
which  one  may  guefs  at  the  ardour  of  the  befiegers  to 
make  themfelves  mailers  of  the  city. 

There  was  now  nothing  to  be  feen  through  the  ftreets 
of  Jerufalem  but  heaps  of  dead  bodies  rotting  above 
ground,  walking  fkeletons,  and  dying  wretches.  As- 
many  as  were  caught  by  the  Romans  in  their  Tallies, 

Titus  caufed  to  be  facrificed  in  fight  of  the  town,  to 
flrike  terror  among  the  reft  :  but  the  zealots  gave  it 
out,  that  they  were  thofe  who  fled  to  him  for  protec¬ 
tion  ;  which  when  Titus  underftood,  he  fent  a  prifoner 
with  his  hands  cut  off  to  undeceive,  and  allure  them, 
that  he  fpared  all  that  voluntarily  came  over  to  him  j 
which  encouraged  great  numbers  to  accept  his  offers, 
though  the  avenues  were  clofely  guarded  by  the  factious,, 
who  put  all  to  death  who  were  caught  going  on  that 
errand.  A  greater  mifehief  than  that  was,  that  even 
thofe  who  efcaped  fafe  to  the  Roman  camp  were  mi- 
ferably  butchered  by  the  foldiers,  from  a  notion  which 
thefe  had  taken  that  they  had  fwallowed  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  gold  ;  fo  that  two  thoufand  of  them  were  rip^ 
ped  up  in  one  night,  to  come  at  their  fuppofed  treafure* 

When  Titus  was  apprifed  of  this  barbarity,  he  would 
have  condemned  all  thofe  butchering  wretches  to 
death  ;  but  they  proved  fo  numerous,  that  he  was  forced 
to  fpare  them,  and  contented  himfelf  with  fending  a 
proclamation  through  his  camp,  that  as  many  as  fhould 
be  fufpe&ed  thenceforward  of  that  horrid  villany  fhould 
be  put  to  immediate  death  :  yet  did  this  not  deter 
many  of  them  from  it,  only  they  did  it  more  privately 
than  before  ;  fo  greedy  were  they  of  that  bewitching 
metal.  All  this  while  the  defe£lion  increafed.  ftill 
more  through  the  inhumanity  of  the  fa&ion  within, 
who  made  the  miferies  and  dying  groans  of  their  ftar- 
ving  brethren  the  fubje£t  of  their  cruel  mirth,  and 
carried  their  barbarity  even  to  the  fheathing  of  their 
fwords  in  fport  in  thofe  poor  wretches,  under  pretence 
of  trying  their  fharpnefs. 

When  they  found  therefore  that  neither  their  guards 
nor  feverities  could  prevent  the  people’s  flight,  they 
had  recourfe  to  another  ftratagem  equally  impious  and 
cruel  :  which  was,  to  hire  a  pack  of  vile  pretenders  to 
prophecy,  to  go  about  and  encourage  the  defpairing 
remains  of  the  people  to  expe£l  a  fpeedy  and  miracu¬ 
lous  deliverance  *,  and  this  impofture  proved  a  greater 
expedient  with  that  infatuated  nation  than  their  other, 
precautions.  >  41 

Nothing  could  be  more  dreadful  than  the  famifhed  Miferable 
condition  to  which  they  were  now  reduced.  The  poor,cvtnt  _>n 
having  nothing  to  truft  to  but  the  Roman’s  mercy  oroftheJewSa 
a  fpeedy  death,  ran  all  hazards  to  get  out  of  the  city  ; 
and  if  in  their  flight,  and  wandering  out  for  herbs  or 
any  other  fuftenance,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  any  of 
Titus’s  parties  fent  about  to  guard  the  avenues,  they 
were  unmercifully  fcourged,  and  crucified  if  they  made 
the  leaft  refiftance.  The  rich  within  the  walls  were 

now 
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now  forced,  though  in  the  mod  private  manner,  to  give 
'  half,  or  all  they  were  worth,  for  a  meafure  of  wheat, 
and  the  middling  fort  for  one  of  barley.  This  they 
were  forced  to  convey  into  fome  private  place  in  their 
houfes,  and  to  feed  upon  it  as  it  was,  without  daring 
to  pound  or  grind  it,  much  lefs  to  boil  or  bake  it,  left 
the  noife  or  fmell  (hould  draw  the  rapacious  zealots  to 
come  and  tear  it  from  them.  Not  that  thefe  were  re¬ 
duced  to  any  real  want  of  provifions  :  but  they  had  a 
double  end  in  this  barbarous  plunder  ;  to  wit,  the  ftar- 
ving.what  they  cruelly  ftyled  all  ufelefs  perfons,  and 
the  keeping  their  own  (tores  in  referve.  It  was  uport 
this  fad  and  pinching  juncture,  that  an  unhappy  mo¬ 
ther  was  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  butchering  and 
eating  her  own  child. 

When  this  news  was  fpread  through  the  city,  the  hor¬ 
ror  and  confternation  were  as  univerfal  as  they  w'ere 
inexpreflible.  It  was  then  that  they  began  to  think 
themfelves  forfaken  by  the  Divine  Providence,  and  to 
expeft  the  meft  terrible  efife£ls  of  his  anger  againft  the 
poor  remains  of  their  nation  \  infomuch  that  they  be¬ 
gan  to  envy  thofe  that  had  perifhed  before  them,  and 
to  with  their  turn  might  come  before  the  fad  expe£led 
cataflrophe.  Their  fears  were  but  too  juft  j  iince  Ti¬ 
tus,  at  the  very  firft  hearing  of  this  inhuman  deed, 
fwore  the  total  extirpation  of  city  and  people.  “  Since 
(faid  he)  they  have  fo  often  refufed  my  proffers  of 
pardon,  and  have  preferred  war  to  peace,  rebellion  to 
obedience,  and  famine,  fuch  a  dreadful  one  efpecially, 
to  plenty,  I  am  determined  to  bury  that  accuried  me¬ 
tropolis  under  its  ruins,  that  the  fun  may  never  fhoot 
his  beams  on  a  city  where  the  mothers  feed  on  the  flefh 
of  their  children,  and  the  fathers,  no  lefs  guilty  than 
they,  choofe  to  drive  them  to  fuch  extremities,  rather 
than  lay  down  their  arms.,, 

The  dreadful  a&ion  happened  about  the  end  of  July, 
by  which  time  the  Romans,  having  purfued  their  at¬ 
tacks  with  frefli  vigour,  made  themfelves  matters  of 
the  fortrefs  Antonia  ;  which  obliged  the  Jews  to  fet 
fire  to  thofe  (lately  galleries  which  joined  it  to  the 
temple,  lett  they  fhould  afford  an  eafy  paifage  to  the 
befiegers  into  this  laft.  About  the  fame  time  Titus, 
with  much  difficulty,  got  materials  for  railing  new 
mounds  and  terraces,  in  order  to  haften  the  (lege,  and 
fave,  if  poffible,  the  fad  remains  of  that  once  glorious 
itruclure  j  but  his  pity  proved  (till  worfe  and  worfe 
bellowed  on  thofe  obftinate  wretches,  who  only  be¬ 
came  the  more  furious  and  defperate  by  it.  Titus  at 
length  caufed  (ire  to  be  fet  to  the  gates,  after  having 
had  a  very  bloody  encounter,  in  which  his  men  were 
repul  fed  with  lofs.  The  Jews  were  fo  terrified  at  it, 
that  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  devoured  by  the 
flames,  without  attempting  either  to  extinguitti  them 
or  fave  themfelves.  All  this  while  Jofephus  did  not 
ceafe  exhorting  the  infatuated  people  to  furrender,  to 
represent  to  them  the  dreadful  confequences  of  an  ob- 
ttinate  refiftance,  and  to  alfure  them  that  it  was  out  of 
mere  cempattion  to  them  that  he  thus  hazarded  his 
own  life  to  fave  theirs  :  he  received  one  day  fuch  a 
wound  in  his  head  by  a  (lone  from  the  battlements,  as 
laid  him  for  dead  on  the  ground.  The  Jews  fallied 
out  immediately,  to  have  feized  on  his  body  :  but  the 
Romans  proved  too  quick  and  flrong  for  them,  and  car¬ 
ried  him  off.  , 

By  thb  time  the  two  fa&ions  within,  but  efpecially 
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that  of  John,  having  plundered  rich  and  poor  of  all 
they  had,  fell  alfo  on  the  treafury  of  the  temple, u 
whence  John  took  a  great  quantity  of  golden  uten- 
fils,  together  with  thofe  magnificent  gifts  which  had 
been  prefented  to  that  facred  place  by  the  Jewifh  kings, 
by  Auguttus,  Livin,  and  many  other  foreign  princes, 
and  melted  them  all  to  his  own  ufe.  The  repofitories 
of  the  facred  oil  which  was  to  maintain  the  lamps,  and 
of  the  wine  which  was  reierved  to  accompany  the  ufuai 
facrificcs,  were  likewife  feized  upon,  and  turned  into 
common  ufe  ;  and  the  latt  of  this  to  fuch  excefs,  as 
to  make  himfelf  and  his  party  drunk  with  it.  All 
this  while,  not  only  the  zealots,  but  many  of  the 
people,  were  dill  under  fuch  an  infatuation,  that  though 
the  fortrefe  Antonia  was  lott,  and  nothing  left  but 
the  temple,  which  the  Romans  were  preparing  to  bat¬ 
ter  down,  yet  they  could  not  perfuade  themfelves  that 
God  would  (utter  that  holy  place  to  be  taken  by  hea¬ 
thens,  and  were  (fill  expending  lome  fudden  and  mira¬ 
culous  deliverance.  Even  that  vile  montter  John, 
w’ho  commanded  there,  either  Termed  confident  of  it, 
or  elfe  endeavoured  to  make  them  think  him  fo.  For, 
when  Jofephus  was  font  for  the  latt  time  to  upbraid 
his  obftinately  expofing  that  facred  building,  and  the 
milerable  remains  of  God’s  people,  to  fudden  and 
hire  deftruOlion,  he  only  anfwered  him  with  the  bit- 
tereft  invedlives ;  adding,  that  he  was  defending  the 
Lord’s  vineyard,  which  he  was  hire  could  not  be  taken 
by  any  human  force.  Jofephus  in  vain  reminded  him 
of  the  many  ways  by  which  he  had  polluted  both  city 
and  temple  ;  and  in  particular  of  the  Teas  of  blood 
which  he  caufed  to  be  (bed  in  both  thofe  facred  places, 
and  which,  he  attured  him  from  the  old  prophecies, 
were  a  certain  fign  and  forerunner  of  their  jpeedy  fur- 
render  and  definition.  John  remained  as  inflexible 
as  if  all  the  prophets  had  allured  him  of  a  deliverance, 
till  at  length  Titus,  forefeeing  the  inevitable  ruin  of 
that  (lately  edifice,  which  he  was  dill  extremely  de- 
firous  to  lave,  vouch fafed  even  himfelf  to  (peak  to 
them,  and  to  perfuade  them  to  furrender.  But  the 
factious,  looking  upon  this  condefcenfion  as  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  his  fear  rather  than  generofity,  only  grew'  the 
more  furious  upon  it,  and  forced  him  at  latt  to  come 
to  thole  extremities  which  he  had  hitherto  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  avoid.  That  his  army,  which  was  to  attack  the 
temple,  might  have  the  freer  pafiage  towards  it  through 
the  cattle  Antonia,  he  caufed  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  wall  to  be  pulled  down  and  levelled  *,  which  proved 
fo  very  ilrong,  that  it  took  him  up  feven  whole  days, 
by  which  time  they  were  far  advanced  in  the  month  of 
July. 
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It  was  on  the  17U1  day  of  that  month,  as  all  Jofe- The  daily 
phus’s  -copies  have  it,  that  the  daily  facrifice  ceafed  for^acr^ce  in“ 
the  firft  time  fince  its  reftoration  by  the  brave  Judas tefruPte(*‘ 
Maccabeus,  there  being  no  proper  perfon  left  in  the 
temple  to  oflfer  it  up.  Titus  caufed  the  fa&ious  to  be 
feverely  upbraided  for  it  ;  exhorted  John  to  fet  up 
whom  he  would  to  perforin  that  office,  rather  than  fuf- 
fer  the  fervicb  of  God  to  be  fet  afide  j  and  then  chal¬ 
lenged  him  and  his  party  to  come  out  of  the  temple, 
and  fight  on  a  more  proper  ground,  and  thereby  lave 
that  facred  edifice  from  the  fury  of  the  Roman  troops. 

When  nothing  could  prevail  on  them,  they  began  to 
fet  fire  again  to  the  gallery  which  formed  a  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  temple  and  the  cattle  Antonia.  The 
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J<nvs,  Jews  had  already  burnt  about  20  cubits  of  it  in  length  ; 
— v™~'  but  this  fccond  blaze,  which  was  likewife  encouraged 
by  the  befieged,  confumed  about  14  more  \  after 
which,  they  beat  down  what  remained  Handing.  On 
the  27th  of  July,  the  Jews,  having  filled  part  of  the 
wedern  portico  with  combuflible  matter,  made  a  kind 
of  flight  y  upon  which,  fome  of  the  forwarded  of  the 
Romans  having  fealed  up  to  the  top,  the  Jews  fet  fire 
to  it,  which  flamed  with  fuch  fudden  fury,  that  many 
of  the  former  were  confumed  in  it,  and  the  red,  ven¬ 
turing  to  jump  down  from  the  battlements,  were,  all 
but  one,  erufhed  to  death. 

On  the  very  next  day,  Titus  having  fet  fire  to  the 
north  gallery,  which  inclofed  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple,  from  Fort  Antonia  to  the  valley  of  Cedron,  got 
an  eafy  admittance  into  it,  and  forced  the  bedeged  in¬ 
to  that  of  the  priefts.  He  tried  in  vain  fix  days  to  bat¬ 
ter  down  one  of  the  galleries  of  that  precinct  with  an 
"helepolis  :  he  was  forced  to  mount  his  battering-rams 
on  the  terrace,  which  was  raifed  by  this  time  5  and  yet 
the  drength  of  this  wall  was  fuch,  that  it  eluded  the 
force  of  thefe  alfo,  though  others  of  his  troops  were 
bufy  in  fapping  it.  When  they  found  that  neither 
rains  nor  fapping  could  gain  ground,  they  bethought 
themfelves  of  fealing  \  but  were  vigorouflv  repulfed  in 
the  attempt,  with  the  lo(s  of  fome  dandards,  and  a 
The^ates  number  of  men.  When  Titus  therefore  found  that  his 
of  the  defire  of  laving  that  building  was  like  to  cod  fo  many 
temple  fet  lives,  he  fet  fire  to  the  gates,  which,  being  plated 
with  diver,  burnt  all  that  night,  whild  the  metal  dropt 
down  in  the  melting.  The  dame  foon  communicated 
itfelf  to  the  porticoes  and  galleries  j  which  the  bedeged 
beheld  without  offering  to  dop  it,  but  contented  them¬ 
felves  with  fending  whole  volleys  of  impotent  curfes 
againd  the  Romans.  This  was  done  on  the  8th  of 
Augud  ;  and,  on  the  next  day,  Titus,  having  given 
orders  to  extinguifh  the  dre,  called  a  council,  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  remainder  of  the  temple  fhould 
be  faved  or  demolifned.  That  general  was  dill  for 
the  former,  and  mod  of  the  red  declared  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  y  alleging,  that  it  was  no  longer  a  temple,  but  a 
feene  of  war  and  daughter,  and  that  the  Jews  would 
never  be  at  red  as  long  as  any  part  of  it  was  left 
Handing  :  but  when  they  found  Titus  difdy  bent  on 
preferving  fo  noble  an  edifice,  againd  which  he  told 
them  he  could  have  no  quarrel,  they  all  came  over  to 
his  mind.  The  next  day,  Augud  the  icth,  was 
therefore  determined  for  a  general  affault  :  and  the 
night  before  the  Jews  made  two  defperate  fallies  on 
the  Romans  •,  in  the  lad  of  which,  thefe,  being  time¬ 
ly  fuccoured  by  Titus,  beat  them  back  into  their  inclo- 
fure. 

But  whether  this  lad  Jewifh  effort  exafperated  the 
bedegers,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  as  Jofephus  thinks, 
pufhed  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  one  of  the  Roman 
foldiers,  of  his  own  accord,  took  up  a  blazing  fire¬ 
brand,  and,  getting  on  his  comrade’s  (boulders,  threw 
it  into  one  of  the  apartments  that  fiirrounded  the  fanc- 
tuary,  through  a  window.  This  immediately  fet  the 
whole  north  fide  in  a  flame  up  to  the  third  dory,  on 
the  fame  fatal  day  and  month  in  which  it  had  been 
formerly  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Titus,  who  was 
gone  to  red  himfelf  a  while  in  his  pavilion,  was  awaked 
at  the  noife,  and  ran  immediately  to  give  orders  to 
have  the  fire  extinguifhed.  He  called,  prayed,  threat- 
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ened,  and  even  caned  his  men,  but  in  vain  5  the  con-  -nm* 
fufion  was  fo  great,  and  the  foldiers  fo  obdinatcly  bent 
upon  dedroying  all  that  was  left,  that  he  was  neither 
heard  nor  minded.  Thofe  that  flocked  thither  from 
the  camp,  indead  of  obeying  his  orders,  were  bufy, 
either  in  killing  the  Jews,  or  in  increaiing  the  flames. 

When  Titus  obferved  that  all  his  endeavours  were 
vain,  he  entered  into  the  fandtu&ry  and  the  mod  ho¬ 
ly  place,  in  which  he  found  dill  fuch  fumptuous  uten- 
fils  and  other  riches  as  even  exceeded  all  that  had 
been  told  him  of  it.  Out  of  the  former  he  faved  the 
golden  candledick,  the  table  of  diew-bread,  the  altar 
of  perfumes,  all  of  pure  gold,  and  the  book  or  volume 
of  the  law,  wrapped  up  in  a  rich  gold  tiflue  :  but  in 
the  latter  he  found  no  utenfils,  becaufe,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  they  bad  not  made  a  frefh  ark  fince  that  of  So¬ 
lomon  had  been  lod.  Upon  his  coming  out  of  that 
facred  place,  fome  other  foldiers  fet  fire  to  it,  and  obli¬ 
ged  thofe  that  had  daid  behind  to  come  out  \  they  all 
fell  foul  on  the  plunder  of  it,  tearing  even  the  gold 
plating  off  the  gates  and  timber  work,  and  carried  oiT 
all  the  codly  utenfils,  robes,  &c.  they  found,  infomuch 
that  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  enrich 
himfelf  by  it.  48 

An  horrid  maffacre  followed  foon  after,  in  which  a  A.  dreadful 
great  many  theufands  perifhed  \  fome  by  the  llames,ma^acre‘ 
others  by  the  fall  from  the  battlements,  and  a  great¬ 
er  number  by  the  enemy’s  fword,  which  dedroyed 
all  it  met  with,  without  didin&ion  of  age,  fex,  or 
quality.  Among  them  were  upwards  of  6000  per- 
fons  who  had  been  feduced  thither  by  a  falfe  pro¬ 
phet,  who  promifed  them  that  they  diould  find  a 
fpeedy  and  miraculous  relief  there  on  that  very  day. 

Some  of  them  remained  five  whole  days  on  the  top  of 
the  walls,  and  afterwards  threw  themfelves  on  the  ge¬ 
neral’s  mercy  \  but  were  anfwered  that  they  had  out- 
daid  the  time,  and  were  led  to  execution.  The  Romans 
carried  their  fury  to  the  burning  of  all  the  treafure- 
houfes  of  the  place,  though  they  were  full  of  the  rich- 
ed  furniture,  plate,  veftments,  and  other  things  of  va¬ 
lue,  which  had  been  laid  up  in  thofe  places  for  fecurity. 

In  a  word,  they  did  not  ceafe  burning  and  butchering, 
till  they  had  dedroyed  all,  except  two  of  the  temple- 
gates,  and  that  part  of  the  court  which  was  dedined 
for  the  women. 

In  the  mean  time  the  feditious  made  fuch  a  vigor¬ 
ous  pufh,  that  they  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  Romans, 
at  lead  for  the  prefent,  and  retired  into  the  city.  But 
here  they  found  all  the  avenues  fo  well  guarded,  that 
there  was  no  podibility  left  for  them  to  get  out  j  which 
obliged  them  to  fecure  themfelves  as  well  as  they 
could  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  from  whence  Simon,  and 
John  of  Gifchala,  fent  to  defire  a  parley  with  Titus. 

They  were  anfwered,  that  though  they  had  been  the 
caufe  of  all  this  bloodflicd  and  ruin,  yet  they  diould 
have  their  lives  fpared,  if  they  laid  down  their  arms 
and  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners.  To  this  they 
replied,  that  they  had  engaged  themfelves,  by  jhe 
mod  folemn  oaths,  never  to  fuvrender  j  and,  therefore, 
only  begged  leave  to  retire  into  the  mountains  with 
their  wives  and  children  :  which  infolcnce  fo  exafpe¬ 
rated  the  Roman  general,  that  he  caufed  an  herald  to 
bid  them  Hand  to  their  defence  y  for  that  not  one  of 
them  diould  be  fpared,  fince  they  had  rejected  his  lad 
offers  of  pardon.  Immediately  after  this,  he  aban- 
U  doned 
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donecl  the  city  to  the  fury  of  the  foldiers,  who  fell 
*  forthwith  on  plundering,  felting  firo  everywhere,  and 
murdering  all  that  fell  into  their  hands  ;  whilfl  tho 
fa&ious,  who  were  left,  went  and  fortified  themfelves 
in  the  royal  palace,  where  they  killed  8000  Jew's  w’ho 
had  taken  refuge  there. 

In  the  mean  time,  great  preparations  wrere  making 
for  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  upper  city,  efpecially  on 
the  royal  palace ;  and  this  took  them  up  from  the 
20th  of  Auguft  to  the  7th  of  September,  during 
which  time  great  numbers  came  and  made  their  fub- 
miflion  to  Titus.  The  warlike  engines  then  played  fo 
furioufly  on  the  fa&ious,  that  they  were  taken  with  a 
fudden  panic  ;  and  inftead  of  fleeing  to  the  towers 
of  Hippicos,  Phafael,  or  Mariamne,  which  were  yet 
untaken,  and  fo  flrong  that  nothing  but  famine  could 
have  reduced  them,  they  ran  like  madmen  towards 
Siloah,  with  a  defign  to  have  attacked  the  wall  of  cir- 
cumvallation,  and  to  have  efcaped  out  of  the  city  ; 
but,  being  there  repulfed,  they  were  forced  to  go  and 
hide  themfelves  in  the  public  finks  and  common  few- 
ers,  fome  one  way  and  fome  another.  All  whom  the 
Homans  could  find  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  the  ci¬ 
ty  was  fet  on  fire.  This  was  on  the  eighth  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  the  city  was  taken  and  entered  by  Ti¬ 
tus.  He  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  maffacre  ;  but 
his  men  killed  all,  except  the  mofl  vigorous,  whom 
they  fhut  up  in  the  porch  of  the  women  jufl  mention¬ 
ed.  Fronto,  who  had  the  care  of  them,  referved  the 
youngefl  and  mofl:  beautiful  for  Titus’s  triumph  5 
and  fent  all  that  were  above  feventeen  years  of  age  in¬ 
to  Egypt,  to  be  employed  in  fome  public  works  there  ; 
and  a  great  number  of  others  were  fent  into  feveral  ci¬ 
ties  of  Syria,  and  other  provinces,  to  be  expofed  on  the 
public  theatre,  to  exhibit  fights,  or  be  devoured  by 
wild  beafts.  The  number  of  thofe  prifoners  amounted 
to  97,000,  befides  about  11,000  more,  who  were  either 
flarved  through  negleCl,  or  ftarved  themfelves  through 
fullennefs  and  defpair. — The  whole  number  of  Jews 
who  periflied  in  this  war  is  computed  at  upwards  of 
1,400,000. 

Befides  thefe,  however,  a  vaft  number  perifhed  in 
caves,  woods,  wilderneffes,  common-fewers,  &c.  of 
whom  no  computation  could  be  made.  Whilfl  the 
foldiers  were  flill  bufy  in  burning  the  remains  of  the 
city,  and  vifiting  all  the  hiding-places,  where  they 
killed  numbers  of  poor  creatures  who  had  endeavoured 
to  evade  their  cruelty,  the  two  grand  rebels  Simon 
and  John  were  found,  and  referved  for  the  triumph  of 
the  conqueror.  John,  being  pinched  with  hunger, 
foon  came  out  5  and  having  begged  his  life,  obtained 
it  )  but  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment. 
Simon,  whofe  retreat  had  been  better  flored,  held  out 
till  the  end  of  OClober.  The  two  chiefs,  with  700 
of  the  handfomefl  Jewifh  captives,  were  made  to  at¬ 
tend  the  triumphal  chariot ;  after  which  Simon  was 
dragged  through  the  flrects  with  a  rope  about  his 
neck,  feverely  fcourged,  and  then  put  to  death  ;  and 
John  was  fent  into  perpetual  imprifonment.— Three 
caflles  flill  remained  untaken,  namely,  Herodion, 
Machceron,  and  MafTada.  The  two  former  capitulated  } 
but  MafTada  held  out.  The  place  was  exceedingly 
flrong  both  by  nature  and  art,  well  flored  with  all 
kinds  of  proviftons,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  gar- 
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rifon  of  zealots,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  ono  Elea-  Jews, 
zar,  the  grandfon  of  Judas  Gaulonites,  formerly  men-  Azides, 
tioned.  The  Roman  general  having  in  vain  tried  his  * 
engines  and  battering-rams  againfl  it,  bethought  him- 
felf  of  furrounding  it  with  a  high  and  flrong  wall,  and 
then  ordered  the  gates  to  be  fet  on  fire.  The  wind 
pufhed  the  flames  fo  fiercely  againfl  the  Jew’s,  that 
Eleazar  in  defpair  perfuaded  them  firft  to  kill  their 
wives  and  children,  and  then  to  choofe  ten  men  by  lot, 
who  fnould  kill  all  the  reft  ;  and  laftly  one  out  of  the 
furviving  ten  to  difpatch  them  and  himfelf  ;  only  this 
laft  man  was  ordered  to  fet  fire  to  the  place  before  he 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  All  this  was  accordingly 
done  ;  and  on  the  morrow,  when  the  Romans  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  fcale  the  walls,  they  were  greatly  furprifed 
neither  to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  move.  On  this  they 
made  fuch  an  hideous  outcry,  that  two  women,  who 
had  concealed  themfelves  in  an  aqueduCl,  came  forth 
and  acquainted  them  with  the  defperate  cataftrophe  of 
the  befieged. 

Thus  ended  the  Jewifh  nation  and  worfhip  ;  norstate^of  th« 
have  they  ever  fince  been  able  to  regain  the  fmalleft  jews  fince 
footing  in  the  country  of  Judea,  nor  indeed  in  any  the  deftruc- 
other  country  on  earth,  though  there  is  fcarce  any  parttioil  °f 
of  the  globe  where  they  are  not  to  be  found.  They  cltT^ 
continue  their  vain  expectations  of  a  Meftiah  to  deli¬ 
ver  them  from  the  low  eft  ate  into  which  they  are  fal¬ 
len  ;  and,  notwithftanding  their  repeated  difappoint- 
ments,  there  are  few  who  can  ever  be  perfuaded  to 
embrace  Chriftianity.  Their  ceremonies  and  religious 
worfhip  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  law  of  Moles  j 
but  they  have  added  a  multitude  of  abfurdities  not 
worth  the  inquiring  after.  In  many  countries,  and  in 
different  ages,  they  have  been  terribly  maflacred,  and 
in  general  have  been  better  treated  by  the  Mahome¬ 
tans  and  Pagans  than  by  Chriftians,  Since  the  revi¬ 
val  of  arts  and  learning,  however,  they  have  felt  the 
benefit  of  that  increafe  of  humanity  which  has  diffu- 
fed  itfelf  almoft  over  the  globe.  It  is  faid,  that  in  this 
country  the  life  of  a  Jew  was  formerly  at  the  difpofal 
of  the  chief  lord  where  he  lived,  and  likewife  all  his 
goods.  So  flrong  alfo  were  popular  prejudices  and  fuf- 
picions  againfl  them,  that  in  the  year  1348,  a  fatal 
endemic  diftemper  raging  in  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
it  was  faid  that  they  had  poifoned  the  fprings  and 
wells  j  in  confequence  of  which  a  million  and  a  half 
of  them  were  cruelly  maflacred.  In  1492,  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  them  were  driven  out  of  Spain,  and  150,000 
from  Portugal.  Edward  I.  did  the  fame.  In  fhort, 
they  were  everywhere  perfecuted,  opprefied,  and  mofl 
rigoroufly  treated. 

In  this  enlightened  period  a  more  generous  fyftem  is 
followed.  France  has  allowed  them  the  rights  of  ci¬ 
tizens,  which  induces  numbers  of  the  mofl  wealthy 
Jews  to  fix  their  refidence  in  that  country.  Poland 
granted  them  very  great  privileges  and  immunities^ 

England,  Holland,  and  Pruflia  tolerate  and  proteCl 
them  ;  and  the  emperor  has  revoked  fome  reftriClions, 
for  which  an  ediCl  was  pafled  :  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
fome  of  the  Italian  ftates,  are  flill,  however,  it  is  faid, 
averfe  to  their  dwelling  among  them. 

JEZIDES,  among  the  Mahometans;  a  term  of  fi- 
milar  import  with  heretics  among  Chriftians. 

The  Jezides  are  a  numerous  fed  inhabiting  Turkey 

and 
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Jezldes  and  Perfia,  fo  called  from  their  head  Jezid,  an  Ara- 
11  bian  prince,  who  flew  the  fons  of  Ali,  Mahomet’s  fa- 

Igiaw.  t^er  jn  jaw  .  £or  whJch  reafon  he  is  reckoned  a  parri- 
cide,  and  his  followers  heretics.  There  are  about 
20,000  Jezides  in  Turkey  and  Perfia  ;  who  are  of 
two  forts,  black  and  white.  The  white  are  clad  like 
Turks  y  and  diftinguiflied  only  by  their  fliirts,  which 
are  not  flit  at  the  neck  like  thofe  of  others,  but  have 
only  a  round  hole  to  thruft  their  heads  through.  This 
is  in  memory  of  a  golden  ring,  or  circle  of  light,  which 
defcended  from  heaven  upon  the  neok  of  their  cheq, 
the  head  of  their  religion,  after  his  undergoing  a  faft 
of  forty  days.  The  black  Jezides,  though  married, 
are  the  monks  or  religious  of  the  order  ;  and  thefe  are 
Called  Fakirs . 

The  Turks  exa&  exceflive  taxes  from  the  Jezides, 
who  hate  the  Turks  as  their  mortal  enemies  ;  and  when, 
in  their  wrath,  they  curfe  any  creature,  they  call  it 
muffiilman  :  but  they  are  great  lovers  of  the  Chriftians, 
being  more  fond  of  Jefus  Chrift  than  ofJMahomet,  and 
are  never  circumcifcd  but  when  they  are  forced  to  it. 
They  are  extremely  ignorant,  and  believe  both  the 
bible  and  the  koran  without  reading  either  of  them  : 
they  make  vows  and  pilgrimages,  but  have  no  places  of 
religious  worfhip. 

All  the  adoration  they  pay  to  God  conflfts  of  fome 
fongs  in  honour  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  virgin,  Mofes, 
and  fometimes  Mahomet  ;  and  it  is  a  principal  point 
of  their  religion  never  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  devil,  left  he 
fhould  refent  the  injury,  if  ever  he  fhould  come  to  be  in 
favour  with  God  again,  which  they  think  poflible  ; 
whenever  they  fpeak  of  him-,  they  call  him  the  angel 
Peacock .  They  bury  their  dead  in  the  firft  place  they 
come  at,  rejoicing  as  at  a  feftival,  and  celebrating  the 
entry  of  the  deceafed  into  heaven.  They  go  in  com¬ 
panies  like  the  Arabians,  and  change  their  habitations 
every  15  days.  When  they  get  wine,  they  drink  it 
to  excefs ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  they  fometimes  do  this 
with  a  religious  purpofe,  calling  it  the  blood  of  Chrift. 
They  buy  their  wives  ;  and  the  market-price  is  200 
Crowns  for  all  women,  handfome  or  not,  without  dif- 
tin&ion. 

JEZRAEL,  or  Jezreel,  a  towm  in  the  north  of 
Samaria,  towards  Mount  Carmel,  where  flood  a  palace 
of  the  kings  of  Ifrael,  (1  Kings  xxi.  18.).  On  the 
borders  of  Galilee  (Jofliua  xix.)  faid  to  be  one  of 
the  towns  of  Iffachar. — The  valley  of  Jezreel  (Judges 
vi.  17.)  was  fituated  to  the  north  of  the  towm,  run¬ 
ning  from  weft  to  eaft  for  ten  miles,  between  two 
mountains  ;  the  one  to  the  north,  commonly  called 
Hermotiy  near  Mount  Tabor  ;  the  other  Gilboa :  in 
breadth  two  miles. 

IF,  an  ifland  of  France,  in  Provence,  and  the  mod 
eaftern  of  the  three  before  the  harbour  of  Marfeilles. 
It  is  very  well  fortified,  and  its  port  one  of  the  beft  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

IGIS,  a  town  of  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  in 
Caddea,  with  a  magnificent  caftle,  in  which  is  a  cabi¬ 
net  of  curiofities,  and  a  handfome  library  ;  23  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Choira,  and  23  fouth  of  Glaris.  E.  Long. 
9.  o.  N.  Lat.  49.  10. 

IGLAW,  a  confiderable  and  populous  town  of 
Germany,  in  Moravia,  where  they  have  a  manufactory 
of  goocTcloth,  and  excellent  beer.  It  is  feated  on  the 


river  Igla,  40  miles  weft  of  Brin,  and  6 2  fouth-eaft  of 
Prague.  E.  Long.  15.  42.  N.  Lat.  47.  8. 

IGNATIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

IGNATIUS  Loyola,  (canonized),  the  founder 
of  the  well-known  order  of  the  Jesuits,  was  born  at 
the  caftle  of  Loyola,  in  Rifcay,  1491  ;  and  became 
firft  page  to  Ferdinand  V.  king  of  Spain,  and  then  an 
officer  in  his  army.  In  this  laft  capacity,  he  fignalized 
himfelf  by  his  valour  ;  and  was  wounded  in  both  legs 
at  the  fiege  of  Pampeluna,  in  1521.  To  this  circum- 
ftance  the  Jefuits  owe  their  origin  ;  for,  while  he  was 
under  cure  of  his  wound,  a  Life  of  the  Saints  was  put, 
into  his  hands,  which  determined  him  to  forfake  the 
military  for  the  ecclefiaftical  profeftion.  His  firft  de¬ 
vout  exercife  was  to  dedicate  himfelf  to  the  blefied  vir¬ 
gin  as  her  knight  :  he  then  w’ent  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Europe,  he  conti¬ 
nued  his  theological  ftudies  in  the  univerfities  of  Spain, 
though  he  was  then  33  years  of  age.  After  this  he 
wrent  to  Paris  ;  and  in  France  laid  the  foundation  nf 
this  new  order,  the  inftitutes  of  which  he  prefented 
to  Pope  Paul  III.  who  made  many  objections  to  them, 
but  at  laft  in  1540  confirmed  the  inftitution.  The 
founder  died  in  1555,  and  left  his  difciples  two  famous 
books;  1.  Spiritual  exercifes  ;  2.  Conftitutions  or  rules 
of  the  order.  But  itmuft  be  remembered,  that  though 
thefe  avowed  inftitutes  contain  many  privileges  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  welfare  of  fociety,  the  moft  diabolical 
are  contained  in  the  private  rules,  intitled  Monita  fecre - 
tOy  which  were  not  difeovered  till  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  laft  century  ;  and  moft  writers  attribute  thefe,  and 
even  the  Conftitutions,  to  Laynez,  the  fecond  general 
of  the  order. 

Ignatius,  St9  furnamed  TheophrajhiSy  one  of  the 
apoftolical  fathers  of  the  church,  was  born  in  Syria, 
and  educated  under  the  apoftle  and  evangelift  St  John, 
and  intimately  acquainted  w’ith  fome  other  of  the 
apoftles,  efpecially  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  Being  fully 
inftruCled  in  the  dodrines  of  Chilftianity,  he  was,  for 
his  eminent  parts  and  piety,  ordained  by  St  John,  and 
confirmed  about  the  year  67  biftiop  of  Antioch,  by 
thefe  two  apoftles,  who  firft  planted  Chriftianity  in  that 
city,  where  the  difciples  alfo  were  firft  called  Chriftians. 
Antioch  wras  then  not  only  the  metropolis  of  Syria, 
but  a  city  the  moft  famous  and  renowned  of  any  in  the 
eaft,  and  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as 
wrell  as  of  the  viceroys  and  governors.  In  this  impor¬ 
tant  feat  he  continued  to  fit  fomewhat  above  40  years, 
both  an  honour  and  fafeguard  of  the  Chrift ian  reli¬ 
gion,  till  the  year  107,  when  Trajan  the  emperor, 
flufhed  with  a  viflory  which  he  had  lately  obtained 
over  the  Scythians  and  Daci,  about  the  ninth  year  of 
his  reign,  came  to  Antioch  to  make  preparations  for 
a  war  againft  the  Parthians  and  Armenians.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  city  with  the  pomp  and  folcmnities  of  a  tri¬ 
umph  ;  and,  as  his  firft  care  ufually  was  about  the  con¬ 
cernments  of  religion,  he  began  preiently  to  inquire 
into  that  affair.  Chriftianity  had  by  this  time  made 
filch  a  progrefs,  that  the  Romans  grew  jealous  and 
uneafy  at  it.  This  prince,  therefore,  had  already 
commenced  a  perfecution  againft  the  Chriftians  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  which  he  now  refolved  to 
carry  on  here.  However,  as  he  wras  naturally  of  a 
U  2  mild 
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mild  difpofition,  though  he  ordered  the  laws  to  be  put 
in  force  againft  them  if  eonvifted,  yet  he  forbade  them 
to  be  fought  -after. 

In  this  date  of  affairs,  Ignatius,  thinking  it  more 
prudent  to  go  himfelf  than  flay  to  be  fent  for,  of  his 
own  accord  prefen  ted  himfelf  to  the  emperor  *,  and,  it 
is  faid,  there  pafled  a  long  and  particular  difeourfe  be¬ 
tween  them,  wherein  the  emperor  expreffing  a  furprife 
how  he  dared  to  tranfgrefs  the  laws,  the  bifhop  took 
the  opportunity  to  affert  his  own  innocency,  and  to 
explain  and  vindicate  his  faith  and  freedom.  The  if¬ 
fy  e  of  this  was,  that  he  was  call  into  prifon,  and  this 
fentence  palfed  upon  him,  That,  being  incurably  over¬ 
run  with  fuperflition,  he  fhould  be  carried  bound  by 
foldiers  to  Rome,  and  there  thrown  as  a  prey  to  wild 
beads. 

He  was  fird  conduced  to  Seleucia,  a  port  of  Syria, 
at  about  16  miles  didanee,  the  place  where  Paul  and 
Barnabas  fet  fail  for  Cyprus.  Arriving  at  Smyrna  in 
Ionia,  he  went  to  vifit  Polycarp  bifhop  of  that  place, 
and  was  himfelf  villted  by  the  clergy  of  the  Afian 
churches  round  the  country.  In  return  for  that  kind- 
nefs,  he  wrote  letters  to  fever al  churches,  as  the  Ephe- 
flans,  Magnefians,  and  TralHans,  befides  the  Romans, 
for  their  inftru&ion  and  edablifhment  in  the  faith  \  one 
of  thefe  was  addreiTed  to  the  Chriitians  at  Rome,  to 
acquaint  them  with  his  prefent  date,  and  paftionate  de¬ 
fire  not  to  be  hindered  in  the  courfe  of  martyrdom 
which  he  was  now  hadening  to  aceomplifh. 

His  guard,  a  little  impatient  of  their  day,  fet  fail 
with  him  for  Troas,  a  noted  city  of  the  lefler  Phry¬ 
gia,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  old  Troy  5  where,  at 
his  arrival,  he  was  much  refrefhed  with  the  news  he 
received  of  the  perfecution  ceadng  in  the  church  of 
Antioch  :  hither  alfo  feveral  churches  fent  their  mef- 
fengers  to  pay  their  refpcfls  to  him  }  and  hence  too  he 
difpatched  two  epidles,  one  to  the  church  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  the  other  to  that  of  Smyrna,-  and,  to¬ 
gether  with  this  lad,  as  Eufebius  relate*,  he  wrote  pri¬ 
vately  to  Polycarp,  recommending  to  him  the  care  and 
infpe&ion  of  the  church  of  Antioch. 

From  Troas  they  failed  to  Neapolis,  a  maritime 
town  in  Macedonia  }  thence  to  Philippi,  a  Roman  co¬ 
lony,  where  they  were  entertained  with  all  imaginable 
kindnefs  and  courtefy,  and  conduced  forwards  on  their 
journey,  pading  on  foot  through  Macedonia'  and  Epi¬ 
rus,  till  they  came  to  Epidamnium,  a  city  of  Dalma¬ 
tia  :  where  again  taking  (hipping,  they  failed  through 
the  Adriatic,  and  arrived  at  Rhegium,  a  port-town  in 
Italy  directing  their  courfe  thence  through  the  Tyr¬ 
rhenian  fca  to  Puteoli,  whence  Ignatius  defired  to 
proceed  by  land,  ambitious  to  trace  the  fame  way  by 
which  St  Paul  went  to  Rome  :  but  this  wifh  was  not 
complied  with  ;  and,  after  a  day  of  24  hours,  a  pros¬ 
perous  wind  quickly  carried  them  to  the  Roman  port, 
the  great  harbour  and  dation  for  their  navy,  built 
near  Odia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  about  16  miles 
from  Rome  ;  whither  the  martyr  longed  to  come,  as 
much  deiirous  to  be  at  the  end  of  his  race,  as  his 
keepers,  weary  of  their  voyage,  were  to  be  at  the  end 
of  their  journey. 

The  Chridians  at  Rome,  daily  expelling  his  arrival, 
were  come  out  to  meet  and  entertain  him,  and  accor- 
dingly  received  him  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  forrow  5 
but  when  fome  of  them  intimated,  that  poflibly  the 
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populace  might  be  taken  off  from  defiring  his  death,  Ignatius, 
he  expreffed  a  pious  indignation,  intreating  them  to  I?nis- 
cad  no  rubs  in  his  way,  nor  do  any  thing  that  might  fatuuSi 
hinder  him,  now  he  was  hadening  to  his  crown.  There 
are  many  fuch  expredions  as  this  in  his  epidle  to  the 
Romans,  which  plainly  (how  that  he  was  highly  am¬ 
bitious  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  rafnly  fought  or  provoked  danger.  A- 
mong  other  expredions  of  his  ardour  for  differing,  he 
faid,  that  the  wild  beads  had  feared  and  refufed  to 
touch  fome  that  had  been  thrown  to  them,  which  ha 
hoped  would  not  happen  to  him.  Being  conduced 
to  Rome,  he  was  preiented  to  the  prsefeft,  and  the 
emperor’s  letters  probably  delivered  concerning  him. 

The  interval  before  his  martyrdom  was  fpent  in  pray¬ 
ers  for  the  peace  and  profperity  of  the  church.  That 
his  punifhment  might  be  the  more  pompous  and  pub¬ 
lic,  one  of  their  iblemn  feffivals,  the  time  of  their  Sa¬ 
turnalia,  and  that  part  of  it  when  they  celebrated  their 
'  Sigillaria,  was  pitched  on  for  his  execution  5  at  which 
time  it  was  their  cuffom  to  entertain  the  people  with 
the  bloody  confiifls  of  gladiators,  and  the  hunting  and 
fighting  with  wild  beads.  Acccordingly,  on  the  13th 
kal.  January,  i.  c.  December  20.  he  was  brought  out 
into  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  lions  being  let  loofe 
upon  him,  quickly  difpatched  their  meal,  leaving  no¬ 
thing  but  a  few  of  the  hardeft  of  his  bones.  Thefe 
remains  were  gathered  up  by  two  deacons  who  had 
been,  the  companions  of  his  journey  •  and  being  tranf- 
ported  to  Antioch,  were  interred  in  the  cemetery, 
without  the  gate  that  leads  to  Daphne  ;  whence,  by 
the  command  of  the  emperor  Theodofius,  they  were 
removed  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity  to  the  Ty- 
cheon,  a  temple  within  the  city,  dedicated  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  genius  of  it,  but  now  confecrated  to  the  memory  of 
the  martyr. 

St  Ignatius  Hands  at  the  head  of  thofe  Antinicenc 
fathers,  who  have  occaffonally  delivered  their  opinions 
in  defence  of  the  true  divinity  of  Ohrid,  whom  lie  calls  N 
the  Son  of  God ,  and  his  eternal  word.  He  is  alfo  reck¬ 
oned  the  great  champion  of  the  doftrine  of  the  epif- 
copal  order,  as  didinft  and  fuperior  to  that  of  pried 
and  deacon.  And  one,  the  mod  important,  ufe  of  his 
writings  refpefts  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  which  he  frequently  alludes  to,  in  the  very  ex¬ 
predions  as  they  darid  at  this  day. — Arclibifhop  U fli¬ 
er’s  edition  of  his  works,  printed  in  1647,  *s  thought 
the  bed  :  yet  there  is  a  freflier  edition  extant  at  Am- 
derdam,  where,  befide  the  bed  notes,  there  are  the 
differtations  of  Udier  and  Pearfon. 

St  IGNATIUSES  Bean ,  the  fruit  of  a  plant.  See  Igka- 
TiA,  Botany  Index. 

IGNIS-Fatuus,  a  kind  of  light,  fuppofed  to  be  of 
an  ele&ric  nature,  appearing  frequently  in  mines, 
mar(hy  places,  and  near  dagnating  waters.  It  was 
formerly  thought,  and  is  dill  by  the  fuperditious  • 
believed,  to  have  fomething  ominous  in  its  nature, 
and  to  prefage  death  and  other  misfortunes.  There 
have  been  indances  of  people  being  decoyed  by  thefe 
lights  into  mardiy  places,  where  they  have  perilhed  £ 
whence  the  names  of  Ignis -fa  tuns,  Will -with- a-wifpy 
and  Jach-zvith-a  lanthorn,  as  if  this  appearance  were 
an  evil  fpirit  which  took  delight  in  doing  mifehief 
of  that  kind.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  this  light  is 
owing  to  the  decomposition  of  animal  or  vegetable  mat¬ 
ters. 
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ters,  or  to  the  evolution  of  gafes  which  fp 
inflame  in  the  atmofphere. 

H  IGNITION,  properly  fignifies  the  fetting  fire  to 

^n01uaiice;  any  fub fiance  j  the  fenfe  is  fometimes  limited  to  that 
kind  of  burning  which  is  not  accompanied  with  flame, 
fuch  as  that  of  charcoal,  cinders,  metals,  fiones,  and 
other  folid  fubfiances.  The  effeas  of  ignition,  according 
to  the  old  chemical  doarine,  are  firfi  to  difiipate  what  is 
called  the  phlogifion  of  the  ignited  fubftance,  after 
which  it  is  reduced  to  allies.  Nitrification  next  fol¬ 
lows  j  and  laftly  the  fubftance  is  totally  difiipated  in 
vapour.  All  thefe  effeas,  however,  depend  on  the 
prefence  of  the  air  ;  for  in  vacuo  the  phlogifion  of  any 
fubftance  cannot  be  difiipated.  Neither  can  a  body 
which  is  totally  deftitute  of  phlogifion  be  ignited  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  thofe  which  are  not  deprived  of  it : 
for  as  long  as  the  phlogifion  remains,  the  heat  is  kept 
up  in  the  body  by  the  aaion  of  the  external  air  upon 
it ;  but  when  the  phlogifion  is  totally  gone,  the  air 
always  deftroys,  inftead  of  augmenting,  thd  heat.  But 
for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  ignition,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  views  ef  modern  chemiftry,  fee  COMBUS¬ 
TION,  Chemistry  Index . 

IGNOBILES,  among  ft  the  Romans,  was  the  defig- 
nation  of  fuch  perfons  as  had  no  right  of  ufing  pictures 
and  ftatues.  See  Ji!s  Imagims. 

IGNOMINIA,  a  fpecies  ofpunifhment  amongft  the 
Romans,  whereby  the  offender  fuffered  public  fhame, 
either  by  virtue  of  tjie  praetor’s  edi£I,  or  by  order  of 
the  cenfor.  This  punifhment,  befides  the  fcandal,  de¬ 
prived  the  party  of  the  privilege  of  bearing  any  offices, 
and  almoft  all  other  liberties  of  a  Roman  citizen. 

IGNORAMUS,  in  Law ,  is  a  word  properly  ufed 
by  the  grand  inqueft  empannelled  in  the  inquifition 
of  caufes  criminal  and  public,  and  written  upon  the 
bill,  whereby  any  crime  is  offered  to  their  confideration, 
when,  as  they  miflike  their  evidence  as  defe&ivc  or  too 
weak  to  make  good  the  prefentment  )  the  efreft  of 
which  word  fo  written  is,  that  all  farther  inquiry  upon 
that  party  for  that  fault  is  thereby  flopped,  and  he 
delivered  without  farther  anfwer.  It  hath  a  refem- 
blance  with  tljat  cuftom  of  the  ancient  Romans,  where 
the  judges,  when  they  abfolved  a  perfon  accufcd,  did 
write  A.  upon  a  little  table  provided  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  i.  e.  abfohimus ;  if  they  judged  him  guilty, 
they  wrote  C.  i.  e.  condemnamus  ;  if  they  found  the 
caufc  difficult  and  doubtful,  they  wrote  N.  L .  i.  e.  non 
liquet, 

IGNORANCE,  the  privation  or  ab fence  of  know¬ 
ledge.  The  caufes  of  ignorance,  according  to  Locke, 
are  chiefly  thefe  three,  i.  Want  of  ideas.  2.  Want 
of  a  difcoverable  connexion  between  the  ideas  we  have. 
3.  Want  of  tracing  and  examining  our  ideas.  See  Me¬ 
taphysics. 

Ignorance,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  is  ufed  to 
denote  illiteracy.  Previous  to  the  taking  of  Rome  by 
the  Gauls,  fuch  grofs  ignorance  prevailed  among  the 
Romans  that  few  of  the  citizens  could  read  or  write,  and 
the  alphabet  was  almoft  unknown.  During  three  ages 
there  were  no  public  fchools,  but  the  little  learning  their 
children  had  was  taught  them  by  their  parents)  and  how 
little  that  was  may  be  partly  concluded  from  this  circum- 
flance,  that  a  nail  was  annually  driven  into  the  wall  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus ,  on  the  15th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  to  afiifl*  the  ignorance  of  the  people  in  reckon- 
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lontancoufly  ing  the  years,  becaufe  they  were  unacquainted  with  Ignoiance 
letters  or  figures.  The  driving  of  the  nail  was  after-  Jlb|ep 
wards  converted  into  a  religious  ceremony,  and  perform- 
ed  by  the  diBator ,  to  avert  public  calamities. 

Ignorance,  or  miftake,  in  Law,  a  defedt  of  will, 
whereby  a  perfon  is  excufed  from  the  guilt  of  a  crime, 
whew,  intending  to  do  a  lawful  a£i,  he  does  that  which 
is  unlawful.  For  here  the  deed  and  the  will  adling 
feparately,  there  is  not  that  conjunction  between  them 
which  is  neceffary  to  feurm  a  criminal  aCt.  But  this 
muft  be  an  ignorance  or  miftake  of  faCt,  and  not  an 
error  in  point  of  law.  As  if  a  man  intending  to  kill 
a  thief  or  houfe-breaker  in  his  own  houfe,  by  miftake 
kills  one  of  his  own  family,  this  is  no  criminal  aCtion  : 
but  if  a  man  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  kill  a  perfon 
excommunicated  or  outlawed  wherever  he  meets  him, 
and  does  fo  j  this  is  wilful  murder.  For  a  miftake  in 
point  of  law,  which  every  perfon  of  diicretion  not 
only  may,  but  is  bound  and  prefumed  to  know,  is,  in 
criminal  cafes,  no  fort  of  defence.  Ignorantia  juris 
quod  qui/que  tenetnr  feire ,  neminem  excufat ,  is  as  well 
the  maxim  of  our  own  law  as  it  was  of  the  Roman. 

IGUANA,  a  fpecies  of  Lacerta.  See  Erpeto- 
LOGY  Index.  > 

Mud  Iguana ,  a  fpecies  of  fifti.  See  Murtena, 
Ichthyology  Index . 

IK  OR,  Johor,  or  /or,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Ma¬ 
lacca,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name  in 
the  peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Portuguefe  in  1603,  who  deftroyed  it,  and  car¬ 
ried  off  the  cannon  )  but  it  has  fince  been  rebuilt,  and 
was  afterwards  in  poffeflion  of  the  Dutch.  E.  Long, 

93.  55.  N.  Lat.  1.  15. 

JIB,  the  fore moft  fail  of  a  {hip,  being  a  large  (lay- 


fail  extended  from  the  outer  end  of  the  bowfprit  pro¬ 
longed  by  the  jib-boom,  towards  the  fore -top  mail 
head.  See  Sail. 

The  jib  is  a  fail  of  great  command  with  any  fide- 
wind,  but  cfpecially  when  the  fiiip  is  clofe  hauled ,  or 
has  the  wind  upon  her  beam  )  and  its  effort  in  cajling 
the  fhip,  or  turning  her  head  to  leeward,  is  very 
powerful  and  of  great  utility,  particularly  when  the 
fhip  is  working  through  a  narrow  channel. 

JlB-Boom ,  a  boom  run  out  from  the  extremity  of 
the  bowfprit,  parallel  to  its  length,  and  ferving  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  bottom  of  the  jib,  and  the  ft  ay  of  the  fore- 
top.gallant  maft.  This  boom,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  continuation  of  the  bowfprit  forward,  to  which 
it  may  be  confidercd  as  a  top-mail,  is  ufually  attached 
to  the  bowfprit,  by  means  of  two  large  boom-irons,  or 
by  one  boom-iron,  and  a  cap  on  the  outer  end  of  the 
bowfprit )  or,  finally,  by  the  cap  without  and  a  ftrong 
lathing  within,  inftead  of  a  boom-iron,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  method  of  fecuring  it  in  fmall  merchant 
(hips.  It  may  therefore  be  drawn  in  upon  the  bow¬ 
fprit  as  occafion  requires )  which  is  ufually  praftifed 
when  the  fhip  enters  a  harbour,  where  it  might  very 
foon  be  broken  or  carried  away,  by  the  veffels  which 
are  moored  therein,  or  paffing  by  under  fail. 

JIBBEL  or  Gebbel  Aurey,  the  Mons  Aurafius 
of  the  middle  age,  an  affemblage  of  ntany  very  rocky 
mountains  in  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  Here 
Mr  BrUcc  met  with  a  race  of  people  much  fairer  in  the 
complexion  than  any  of  the  nations  to  the  fouthwardof 
Britain :  their  hair  was  red,  and  their  eyes  blue  :  they 

maintain 
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Jibbei  maintain  their  independence,  and  are  of  a  favage  dif- 
Bdda  *  P°^*oni  t^iat  our  traveller  found  it  difficult  to  ap- 
. —  proach  them  with  fafety.  They  are  called  Neardia  j 

and  each  of  them  has  a  Greek  crofs  in  the  middle  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes,  marked  with  antimony.  They  are 
divided  into  tribes,  but,  unlike  the  other  Arabs,  have 
huts  in  the  mountains  built  of  mud  and  draw  $  and 
iare,  by  our  author,  fuppofed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 
Vandals.  He  even  thinks  that  they  may  be  defcended 
from  the  remainder  of  an  army  of  Vandals  mentioned 
by  Procopius,  which  was  defeated  among  thefe  moun¬ 
tains.  They  live  in  perpetual  war  with  the  Moors, 
and  boafl  that  their  anceffors  were  Chriflians.  They 
pay  no  taxes. 

JIDDA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  fituated,  according  to 
Mr  Bruce,  in  N.  Lat.  28°  o'  l",  E.  Long.  39°  16'  55", 
avhile  others  make  it  21®  28',  and  E.  Long.  390  22'. 
It  is  fituated  in  a  very  unwholefome,  barren,  and 
defert  part  of  the  country.  Immediately  without  the 
gate  to  the  eaflward  is  a  defert  plain  filled  with  the 
huts  of  the  Bedoweens  or  country  Arabs,  built  of  long 
bundles  of  fpartum  or  bent-grafs  put  together  like 
fafeines.  Thefe  people  fupply  the  town  with  milk  and 
butter.  44  There  is  no  flirring  out  of  the  town  (fays 
Mr  Bruce)  even  for  a  walk,  unlels  for  about  half  a  mile 
on  the  fouth  fide  by  the  fea,  where  there  is  a  number 
of  (linking  pools  of  llagnant  water,  which  contributes 
to  make  the  town  very  unwholefome.” 

From  the  difagreeable  and  inconvenient  fituation  of 
this  port,  it  is  probable,  that  it  would  have  been  long 
‘ago  abandoned,  had  it  not  been  for  its  vicinity  to 
Mecca,  and  the  vail  annual  influx  of  wealth  occafioned 
by  the  India  trade  ;  which,  however,  does  not  continue, 
but  pafles  on  to  Mecca,  whence  it  is  difperfed  all  over 
the  eafl.  The  town  of  Jidda  itfelf  receives  but  little 
advantage,  for  all  the  cufloms  are  immediately  fent  to 
the  needy  and  rapacious  fheriff  of  Mecca  and  his  de¬ 
pendents.  4*  The  gold  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  is  returned 
in  bags  and  boxes,  and  pafles  on  as  rapidly  to  the 
fhips  as  the  goods  do  to  the  market,  and  leaves  as 
little  profit  behind.  In  the  mean  time  proviflons  rife 
to  a  prodigious  price,  and  this  falls  upon  the  townf- 
men,  while  all  the  profit  of  the  traffic  is  in  the  hands 
of  flrangersj  mofl  of  whom,  after  the  market  is  over 
(which  does  not  lafl  fix  weeks)  retire  to  Yemen  and 
other  neighbouring  countries,  which  abound  in  every 
fort  of  provifion.” 

From  this  fcarcity,  Mr  Bruce  fuppefes  it  is,  that 
polygamy  is  lefs  common  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Arabia.  “  Few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jidda  (fays 
our  author)  can  avail  themfelves  of  the  privilege  grant¬ 
ed  by  Mahomet.  He  cannot  marry  more  than  one 
"wife,  becaufe  he  cannot  maintain  more  5  and  from  this 
caufe  arifes  the  want  of  people  and  the  number  of  un¬ 
married  women.” 

The  trade  at  Jidda  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  which 
appeared  very  flrange  to  our  traveller.  44  Nine  fhips 
(fays  he)  were  there  from  India  ;  fome  of  them  worth 
I  fuppofe  20o,ocol.  One  merchant,  a  Turk,  living 
at  Mecca,  30  hours  journey  off,  where  no  Chrillian 
dares  go,  whilft  the  continent  is  open  to  the  Turk  for 
efcape,  offers  to  purchafe  the  cargoes  of  four  out  of 
thefe  nine  fhips  himfelf ;  another  of  the  fame  caff 
conies  and  fays  he  will  buy  none  unlefs  he  has  them 
all.  The  famples  are  fhown,  and  the  cargoes  of  the 
*  4 


whole  nine  fhips  are  carried  into  the  wildefl  parts  of  Jidda, 
Arabia,  by  men  with  whom  one  would  not  wifh  to 
truft  himfelf  alone  in  the  field.  This  is  not  all  •  two 
India  brokers  come  into  the  room  to  fettle  the  price  j 
one  on  the  part  of  the  India  captain,  the  other  on 
that  of  the  buyer  the  Turk.  They  are  neither  Ma¬ 
hometans  nor  Chriflians,  but  have  credit  with  both. 

They  fit  down  on  the  carpet,  and  take  an  India  fhawl 
which  they  carry  on  their  fhoulder  like  a  napkin,  and 
fpread  it  over  their  hands.  They  talk  in  the  mean  time 
indifferent  converfation,  as  if  they  wrere  employed  in 
no  ferious  bufinefs  whatever.  After  about  20  minutes 
fpent  in  handling  each  others  fingers  below  the  fhawl, 
the  bargain  is  concluded,  fay  for  nine  fhips,  without 
one  word  ever  having  been  fpoken  on  the  fuhjeft,  or 
pen  or  ink  ufed  in  any  fhape  whatever.  There  never 
was  one  mflance  of  a  difpute  happening  in  thefe  Tales. 

But  this  is  not  all  j  the  money  is  yet  to  be  paid.  A 
private  Moor,  wdio  has  nothing  to  fupport  him  but 
his  chara£ter,  becomes  refponfible  for  the  payment  of 
thefe  cargoes.  This  man  delivers  a  number  of  coarfe 
hempen  bags  full  of  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  money. 

He  maijcs  the  contents  upon  the  bag,  and  puts  his 
feal  upon  the  firing  that  ties  the  mouth  of  it.  This  is 
received  for  what  is  marked  upon  it  without  any  one 
ever  having  opened  one  of  the  bags  \  and  in  India  it  is 
current  for  the  value  marked  upon  it  as  long  as  the 
bag  lafls. 

The  port  of  Jidda  is  very  extenfive,  and  contains 
numberlefs  fhoals,  fmall  iflands,  and  funk  rocks,  with 
deep  channels,  however,  between  them  ;  but  in  the 
harbour  itfelf  fhips  may  ride  fecure,  whatever  wind 
blows.  The  only  danger  is  in  the  coming  in  or  goinp- 
out ;  but  as  the  pilots  are  very  fkilful,  accidents  are  net 
ver  known  to  happen.  The  charts  of  this  harbour, 
as  Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  are  exceedingly  erroneous. 

While  he  (laid  here,  he  was  defired  by  Captain 
Thornhill  to  make  a  new  chart  of  the  harbour  •  but 
finding  that  it  had  been  undertaken  by  another  gentle¬ 
man,  Captain  NewJand,  he  dropped  it.  He  argues  in  the 
flrongefl  terms  againfl  the  old  maps,  which  he  fays 
can  be  of  no  ufe,  but  the  contrary  j  and  he  gives  it  as 
a  chara&eriflic  of  the  Red  fea,  44  fcarce  to  have 
foundings  in  any  part  of  the  channel,  and  often  on 
both  fides  \  whilfl  afhore,  foundings  are  hardly  found 
a  boat  length  from  the  main.  To  this,  fays  he,  I  will 
add,  that  there  is  fcarce  one  ifland  on  which  I  ever 
was,  where  the  bowfprit  was  not  over  the  land,  while 
there  were  no  foundings  by  a  line  heaved  over  the 
Bern.  Of  all  the  vefibls  in  Jidda,  only  two  had 
their  log-lines  properly  divided,  and  yet  all  were 
fo  fond  of  their  fuppofed  accuracy,  as  to  aver  they 
had  kept  their  courfe  within  five  leagues  between  In¬ 
dia  and  Babelmandel.  Yet  they  had  made  no  eftima- 
tion  of  the  currents  without  the  flraits,  nor  the  different 
very  flrong  ones  foon  after  paffing  Socotra  ;  their  half¬ 
minute  glaffes,  upon  a  medium,  ran  57  feconds  ;  they 
had  made  no  obfervations  on  the  tides  or  currents  in 
the  Red  fea,  either  in  the  channel  or  in  the  inward 
paffage  j  yet  there  is  delineated  in  this  map  a  courfe  of 
Captain  Newland’s,  which  he  kept  in  the  middle  of 
the  channel,  full  of  fharp  angles  and  fhort  flretches  \ 
you  would  think  every  yard  was  meafured  and  found¬ 
ed  !” 

JIG.  See  Music,  N°  252. 


JILLIFREE, 
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JILLIFREE,  a  town  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river  Gambia,  oppofite  to  James’s  ifland,  “where  the 
Englifh  had  formerly  a  fmall  port.  The  kingdom  of 
Barra,  in  which  it  is  fituated,  produces  abundance  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life  \  but  the  chief  trade  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  is  in  fait,  which  they  carry  up  the  river  in  ca¬ 
noes  ;  and,  in  return,  bring  down  Indian  corn,  cotton- 
cloths,  elephants  teeth,  fmall  quantities  of  gold  duft, 
&c.  The  number  of  canoes  and  people  continually 
employed  in  this  trade,  make  the  king  of  Barra,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr  Park,  more  formidable  to  Europeans, 
than  any  other  chieftain  on  the  river,  and  have  encou¬ 
raged  him  to  eftablifh  thofe  extravagant  duties,  which 
traders  of  all  nations  are  obliged  to  pay  at  entry,  a- 
mounting  almoft  to  20I.  on  each  veffel,  great  and  fmall. 
Thefe  duties  are  commonly  collected  in  perfon  by  the 
governor  of  Jillifree,  who  is  attended  by  a  troublefome 
train  of  dependants,  who  have  fome  knowledge  of  the 
Englifh  language,  in  confequence  of  their  intercourse 
with  them,  and  beg  with  fuch  importunity,  that  traders 
are  often  under  the  neccffity  of  complying  with  their 
demands,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them.  N.  Lat.  13.  16. 
W.  Long.  1 6.  10.  from  Greenwich. 

JIN.  See  Genii. 

IKEN1LD  street,  one  of  the  four  famous  ways 
which  the  Romans  made  In  England,  called  Stratum 
Icenorum ,  becaufe  it  began  in  the  country  of  the  Iccni, 
who  inhabited  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgefhire. 

ILA,  Ilay,  or  IJldy  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Hebrides 
or  Weftern  ifles  of  Scotland,  lying  to  the  weft  of  Jura, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  ex¬ 
tends  24  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  is 
18  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  On  the  eaft  fide  there 
are  many  lofty  tterile  mountains  \  but  in  the  interior, 
and  to  the  fouthward  and  weftward,  the  land  is  in  good 
cultivation.  A  great  body  of  limeftone  of  a  bluifh  co¬ 
lour,  lying  in  the  middle  part  of  the  ifland,  ftretches  al¬ 
moft  through  its  whole  length,  and  is  now  extenfively 
employed  for  the  purpofes  of  manure.  Marl,  which 
is  alfo  abundant,  is  applied  to  the  fame  ufe.  Lead-ore 
has  been  dug  out  in  feveral  places,  and  at  fo  early  a 
period  as  the  time  of  the  Danes.  The  principal  har¬ 
bour  in  Ifla  is  at  Lochindaal,  but  there  are  feveral 
others  which  are  fafe  and  commodious.  Here  are  feve¬ 
ral  rivers  and  lakes  well  ftored  with  trout,  eels,  and 
falmon.  In  the  centre  is  Loch  Finlagan,  about  three 
miles  in  circuit,  with  the  little  ifle  of  that  name  in  the 
middle.  Here  the  great  lord  of  the  Ifles  once  relided 
in  all  the  pomp  of  royalty ;  but  his  palaces  and  offices 
are  now  in  ruins.  Inftead  of  a  throne,  Macdonald 
flood  on  a  ftone  feven  feet  fquare,  in  which  there  was 
an  impreftion  made  to  receive  his  feet  \  here  he  was 
crowned  and  anointed  by  the  biffiop  of  Argyle  and 
feven  inferior  priefts,  in  prefence  of  the  chieftains. 
This  ftone  ftill  exifts.  The  ceremony  (after  the  new 
lord  had  colledled  his  kindred  and  vaffals)  was  truly 
patriarchal.  After  putting  on  his  armour,  his  helmet, 
and  his  fword,  he  took  an  oath  to  rule  as  his  aneeftors 


had  done  \  that  is,  to  govern  as  a  father  would  his 
children  :  his  people  in  return  fwore  that  they  would 
pay  the  fame  obedience  to  him  as  children  would  to 
their  parent.  The  dominions  of  this  potentate,  about 
the  year  1586,  confifted  only  of  Ilay,  Jura,  Knap- 
dale,  and  Can  tyre  :  fo  reduced  were  they  from  what 
they  had  been  before  the  deprivation  of  the  great  earl 
of  Rofs  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  Near  this  is 
another  little  ifle,  where  he  affembled  his  council,  1/an 
Tin  Corlle ,  or  u  the  ifland  of  council  where  13 
judges  conftantly  fat  to  decide  differences  among  his 
fubjedls  5  and  received  for  their  trouble  the  nth  part 
of  the  value  of  the  affair  tried  before  them.  In  the 
firft  ifland  were  buried  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
lords  of  the  Ifles  ;  but  their  own  perfons  were  depoflted 
in  the  more  facred  ground  of  Iona.  On  the  fhores  of 
the  lake  are  fome  marks  of  the  quarters  of  his  Carnauch 
and  Gil/i-g!nJJesy  “  the  military  of  the  ifles”  ,  the  firft 
flgnifying  a  ftrong  man,  the  laft  a  grim-looking  fellow. 
The  firft  were  light-armed,  and  fought  with  darts 
and  daggers  5  the  laft  with  fharp  hatchets.  Thefe  are 
the  troops  that  Shakefpeare  alludes  to,  when  he  fpeaks 
of  a  Donald,  who 

- From  the  Weftern  ifles 

Of  Kernes  and  Gallow-glaffes  was  fupplied. 

Befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  the  lords  had  a  Koufe 
and  chapel  at  Lagan,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Lochin¬ 
daal  :  a  ftrong  caftle  on  a  rock  in  the  fea,  at  Duno- 
waik,  at  the  fouth-eaft  end  of  the  country  \  for  they 
made  this  ifland  their  refldence  after  their  expulfioa 
from  that  of  Man  In  1304. — There  is  a  tradition,  that 
while  the  ifle  of  Man  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ifles,  the  rents  were  for  a  time  paid  in  this  country  : 
thofe  in  fllver  were  paid  on  a  rock,  ftill  called  Cretg~ 
a-nlone ,  or  u  the  rock  of  the  fllver  rent  the  other, 
Creg-a-nairgid ,  or  “  the  rock  of  rents  in  kind.”  Thefe 
lie  oppofite  to  each  other,  at  the  mouth  of  a  harbour, 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  this  ifland.  There  are  feveral 
forts  built  on  the  ifles  in  freffi  water  lakes,  and  divers 
caverns  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland,  which  have 
been  ufed  occafionally  as  places  of  ftrength.  The 
ifland  is  divided  into  four  parifhes,  viz.  Kildalton, 
Killarow,  Kilchoman,  and  Kilmenie.  The  produce  is 
corn  of  different  kinds  \  fuch  as  bear,  which  fometimes 
yields  eleven  fold  my  and  oats  fix  fold.  Much  flax  is 
raifed  here,  and  about  2000I.  worth  fold  out  of  the 
ifland  in  yarn,  which  might  better  be  manufa&ured 
on  the  fpot,  to  give  employ  to  the  poor  natives.  Not- 
withftanding  the  excellence  of  the  land,  above  1000L. 
worth  of  meal  is  annually  imported  (a).  Ale  is  fre¬ 
quently  made  in  this  ifland  of  the  young  tops  of  heath, 
mixing  two-thirds  of  that  plant  with  one  of  malt,, 
fometimes  adding  hops.  Boethius  relates,  that  this 
liquor  was  much  ufed  among  the  Pi&s  }  but  when  that 
nation  was  extirpated  by  the  Scots,  the  fecret  of  ma¬ 
king  it  perifhed  with  them.  Numbers  of  cattle  are 
bred  here,  and  about  1700  are  annually  exported  at 

the 


(a)  This  might  have  been  the  cafe  in  the  time  of  Pennant,  from  whom  the  above  account  is  taken.  It  is  not 
10  now,  although  the  population  has  increafed  to  nearly  1 2,000.  Ifla  indeed  enjoys  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
being  not  only  a  grazing  but  a  corn  country,  and  can  thus  afford  a  very  conftderable  exportation  of  both  fpecies* 
of  produce.  The  number  of  cattle  now  exported  far  exceeds  that  ftated  above  by  Pennant* 
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tlie  price  of  50  (hillings  each.  The  ifland  is  often 
1  v  over  Hocked,  and  numbers  die  in  March  for  want  of 

fodder.  None  but  milch-cows  are  houfed  :  cattle  of 
all  other  kinds,  except  the  faddle-horfes,  run  out  du¬ 
ring  winter. 

The  number  of  inhabitants,  when  Iflay  was  vifited  by 
Pennant,  is  computed  to  have  been  between  feven  and 
eight  thoufand.  About  700,  fays  lie,  are  employed  in 
the  mines  and  in  the  fiftiery:  the  reft  are  gentleman- 
farmers,  and  fubtenants  or  fervants.  The  women  fpin. 
The  fervants  are  paid  in  kind  ;  the  fixth  part  of  the 
crop.  They  have  houfes  gratis ;  the  mafter  gives 
them  the  feed  for  the  firft  year,  and  lends  them  horfes 
to  plough  annually  the  land  annexed. 

The  quadrupeds  of  this  ifland,  as  enumerated  by 
*  Voyage  to^lx  Pennant*,  are  (lots,  weefels,  otters,  and  hares: 
^brides'ii  ^  dark-coloured,  and  bad  runners.  The 

263.  *  *  birds  are  eagles,  peregrine  falcons,  black  and  red  game, 
and  a  very  few  ptarmigans.  Red-breaftcd  goofanders 
breed  on  the  fliore  among  the  loofe  ft  ones,  wild  geefe 
in  the  moors,  and  herons  in  the  ifland  in  Loch-guirm. 
The  fifti  are  plaife,  fmeardab,  large  dabs,  mullets,  bal- 
lan,  lump-fifh,  black  goby,  greater  dragonet,  and  that 
rare  fifti  the  lepadogafter  of  M.  Gouan.  Vipers  fwarm 
in  the  heath  :  the  natives  retain  the  vulgar  error  of 
their  flinging  with  their  forked  tongues  (b)  ;  that  a 
fword  on  which  the  poifon  has  fallen  will  hifs  in  water 
like  a  red-hot  iron  ;  and  that  a  poultiee  of  human  or¬ 
dure  is  an  infallible  cure  for  the  bite. 

In  this  ifland,  Mr  Pennant  informs  us,  feveral  an. 
cient  diverfions  and  fuperftitions  are  ftill  preferved:  the 
laft  indeed  are  almoft  extinft,  or  at  moft  lurk  only  a- 
mongft  the  very  meaneft  of  the  people.  The  late- 
wakes  or  funerals,  like  thofe  of  the  Romans,  were  at¬ 
tended  with  fports,  and  dramatic  entertainments  com- 
pofed  of  many  parts,  and  the  aeftors  often  changed  their 
/  dreiTes  fuitably  to  their  characters.  The  fubjefl  of  the 

drama  was  hiftorical,  and  preferved  by  memory. — The 
power  of  fafeination  is  as  ftrongly  believed  here  as  it 
was  by  the  fhepherds  of  Italy  in  times  of  old. 


J  Ncfcio  quis  teneros  oculis  tmhi  fafeinat  agnos  ? 

But  here  the  power  of  the  evil  eye  affefts  more  the 
milch-cows  than  lambs.  If  the  good  houfewife  per¬ 
ceives  the  cffedl  of  the  malicious  on  any  of  her  kine, 
flie  takes  as  much  milk  as  (lie  can  drain  from  the  en¬ 
chanted  herd  (for  the  witch  commonly  leaves  very 
little).  She  then  boils  it  with  certain  herbs,  and  adds 
to  them  flints  and  untempered  fteel  ;  after  that  flie 
iecures  the  door,  and  invokes  the  three  faerea  perfons. 
This  puts  the  witch  into  fuch  an  agony,  thatlhe  comes 
Hilling-willing  to  the  houfe,  begs  to  be  admitted,  to 
obtain  relief  by  touching  the  powerful  pot :  the  good 
woman  then  makes  her  terms  ;  the  witch  reftores  the 
milk  to  the  cattle,  and  in  return  is  freed  from  her 
pains.  But  fometimes,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  thofe 
charms  (for  it  may  happen  that  the  dlforder  may  arife 
from  other  caufes  than  an  evil-eye),  the  trial  is  made 
by  immerging  in  milk  a  certain  herb,  and  if  the  cows 
ere  fupernaturally  affeded,  it  inftantly  diftiis  blood. 
The  unfuccefsfu!  lover  revenges  himfelf  on  his  happy 
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rival  by  charms  potent  as  thofe  of  the  (hepherd  Al- 
phefibaeus,  and  exadly  fimilar  : 

Neffe  tribus  nodis  ter  nos,  Amanjlli ,  colores : 

NeBe,  Amarylli ,  mo  do . 

Donald  takes  three  threads  of  different  hues,  and 
ties  three  knots  on  each,  three- times  imprecating  the 
moft  cruel  difappointments  on  the  nuptial  bed  :  but 
the  bridegroom,  to  avert  the  harm,  ftands  at  the  altar 
with  an  untied  (hoe,  and  puts  a  flxpence  beneath  his 
foot.  ^ 

Hiftory  furnifties  very  fewr  materials  for  the  great 
events  or  revolutions  of  Ilay.  It  feems  to  have  been 
long  a  feat  of  empire,  probably  jointly  w ith  the  ifte  of 
Man,  as  being  moft  conveniently  filuated  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  reft  of  the  Hebrides ;  for  Crovan  the 
Norwegian,  after  his  conqueft  of  that  ifland  in  1066, 
retired  and  finiflied  his  days  in  Ilay.  There  are  more 
Danifti  or  Norwegian  names  of  places  in  this  iftand 
than  any  other  :  almoft  all  the  prefent  farms  derive 
their  titles  from  them  j  fuch  as  Perfibus,  Torridale, 
Torribolfe,  and  the  like.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Danes 
it  became  the  feat  of  their  fucceffors  the  lords  of  the 
iflcs  j  and  continued,  after  their  power  w?as  broken,  in 
the  reign  of  James  III.  in  their  defeendants  the  Mac¬ 
donalds,  who  held  or  ought  to  have«held  it  from  the 
crown.  It  was  in  the  poffcflion  of  a  Sir  James  Mac¬ 
donald,  in  the  year  1598,  the  fame  who  won  the 
battle  of  Traii-dhruinard.  His  power  gave  umbrage 
to  James  VI.  wdio  dire&ed  the  lord  of  Macleod, 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  and  the  Macneiles  of  Barra, 
to  fupport  the  Macleans  in  another  invaflon.  The  ri¬ 
val  parties  met  near  the  hill  of  Benbigger,  eaft  of  Kil- 
larow  *,  a  fierce  engagement  enfued,  and  the  Macdo¬ 
nalds  were  defeated  and  almoft  entirely  cut  off.  Sir 
James  efcaped  to  Spain  ;  but  returned  in  1620,  was 
pardoned,  received  a  penfion,  and  died  the  fame  year 
at  Glafgow  ;  and  in  him  expired  the  laft  of  the  great 
Macdonalds.  But  the  king,  irritated  by  the  diftur- 
banees  raifed  by  private  w  ars  waged  between  thefe  and 
other  clans,  refumed  the  grant  made  by  his  predecef- 
for,  and  transferred  it  to  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Calder, 
who  held  it  on  paying  an  annual  feu-duty  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  fterling,  which  is  paid  to  this  day.  The 
ifland  was  granted  to  Sir  John  as  a  reward  for  his 
undertaking  the  conqueft  :  but  the  family  confidered 
it  as  a  dear  acquifition,  by  the  lofs  of  many  gallant 
followers,  and  by  the  expences  incurred  in  fupport 
of  it. 

ILCHESTER,  a  town  of  Somerfetfhire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  feated  on  the  river  Yeovil,  1 29  miles  from  London, 
is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  once  had  a  caftle,  and  ftands  on 
the  river  Ivel.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  Roman  coins  which  are  fometimes  dug 
up.  It  is  likewife  evident,  from  the  ruins  and  from 
two  towers  on  the  bridge,  that  it  was  once  a  large  place, 
•and  encompaffed  with  a  double  wall.  It  alfo  had  feve¬ 
ral  parifh-churches,  though  now  but  one.'  It  is  governed 
by  two  bailiffs,  who  with  the  twelve  burgeffes  are  lords 
of  the  manor.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  the  aftizes 
for  the  county  w  ere  fixed  here,  which  have  fince  been 

held 


Ila. 

Ilcbeftc^ 


(b)  This  vulgar  error  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  natives  of  Iflay, 
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Tlrhefrer,  held  alternately  at  Wells,  Taunton,  and  Bridgewater. 

Utiefonfo.  rj;jie  knights  of  the  (hire  are  always  chofen  here,  and  it 
is  the  place  for  the  county  courts  and  jail.  On  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  its  chief  dependence,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
very  polite.  It  is  noted  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Ro¬ 
ger  the  famous  Friar  Bacon.  Ilchefter  is  an  earldom 
in  the  Fox  family. 

ILDEFONSO,  St,  a  celebrated  royal  refidence  of 
Spain,  diftant  about  two  miles  from  Segovia.  It  was 
erefted  by  Philip  V.  in  the  midft  of  a  folitary  wood, 
and  in  the  bofom  of  iteep  mountains.  It  is  chiefly  re¬ 
markable  for  its  gardens.  There  is  nothing  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  the  palace,  particularly  in  its  exterior  appear¬ 
ance.  The  front  on  the  fide  of  the  garden  is  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  notdeftitute  of  elegance.  Here 
are  the  king’s  apartments,  which  look  upon  a  parterre  fur- 
rounded  with  vafes  and  marble  ftatues,  and  a  cafcade 
which,  for  the  richntfs  of  its  decorations,  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  fineft  of  the  kind. 

The  purity  and  clearnefs  of  the  water  is  indeed  in¬ 
comparable.  Philip  V.  could  not,  in  this  refpeft,  be 
better  ferved  by  nature.  From  the  mountains  which 
fhade  the  palace  defeend  feveral  rivulets,  which  fupply 
the  refervoirs.  Thefe  waters  anfwer  the  double  pur- 
pofe  of  fupplying  numerous  fountains,  and  of  diffufiiig 
life  and  verdure  through  the  magnificent  gardens,  the 
fight  of  which  alone  is  a  fufficient  recompenfe  for  a 
journey  into  Spain.  They  are  on  the  infide  a  league 
in  circumference.  The  inequality  of  the  ground  af¬ 
fords  every  moment  new  points  of  view.  The  princi¬ 
pal  alleys  anfwer  to  different  fummits  of  neighbouring 
mountain*  ;  and  one  in  particular  produces  the  moll 
agreeable  effe£l.  It  is  terminated  at  one  end  by  the 
grand  front  of  the  palace.  From  this  point  are  feen, 
at  one  view,  five  fountains,  ornamented  with  elegant 
groups,  rifing  into  an  amphitheatre,  above  which  ap¬ 
pear  the  fummits  of  lofty  mountains.  The  mofl  ele¬ 
vated  of  thefe  groups  is  that  of  Andromeda  faflened 
to  a  rock.  When  feen  at  a  little  dirtance  it  is  perhaps 
defective,  becaufe  the  rock  appears  too  diminutive  by 
the  fide  of  the  monfter  which  threatens  Andromeda, 
and  of  Perfeus,  by  whom  it  is  attacked  ;  but  the  whole 
contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the  view.  The  mofl  re¬ 
markable  of  the  five  groups  is  that  of  Neptune, 
f  Travels  il  Genius  (fays  M.  Bourgoanne  f)  prefided  at  the 
cornP0^^Qn  anc*  *n  the  choice  of  the  fituation  ;  the 
deity  of  the  ocean  appears  ere£l,  furrounded  by  the 
marine  court.  His  attitude,  his  threatening  counte¬ 
nance,  and  the  manner  of  holding  his  trident,  announce 
that  he  has  juft  impofed  filence  on  the  mutinous  waves; 
and  the  calm  which  reigns  in  the  bafo«,  defended 
from  every  wdnd  by  the  triple  wall  of  verdure  by 
which  it  is  furrounded,  feems  to  indicate  that  he  has  not 
affiied  his  commands  in  vain.  Often  have  I  feated 
myfelf,  with  Virgil  in  my  hand,  by  the  fide  of  this 
filent  water,  under  the  fhade  of  the  verdant  foliage,  nor 
ever  did  I  fail  to  recoiled  the  famous  ^uos  Ego  ! 

“  There  are  other  fountains  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  curious ;  fuch  as  that  of  Latona,  where  the 
limpid  fheaves,  fome  perpendicularly,  and  others  in 
every  direction,  fall  from  the  hoarfe  throats  of  the 
Lycian  peafants,  half  transformed  into  frogs,  and 
/pouting  them  forth  in  fuch  abundance,  that  the  ftatue 
of  the  goddefs  difappears  under  the  wide  mantle  of 
liquid  cryftal ;  that  alfo  of  Diana  in  the  bath,  fur- 
Yql.  XI.  Part  I. 
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rounded  by  her  nymphs  ;  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  Iidefotm 
all  the  chafte  court  is  hidden  beneath  the  waters ;  the  ' " n'~~ 
fpe6lator  imagines  he  hears  the  whiffling  of  aquatic 
birds,  and  the  roaring  of  lions,  from  the  place  whence 
this  momentary  deluge  efcapes  by  a  hundred  canals. 

The  fountain  of  Fame  is  formed  by  a  fingle  jet-d’eau, 
which  rifes  130  feet,  exhibiting  to  thediitance  of  feve¬ 
ral  leagues  round  the  triumph  of  art  over  nature,  and 
falls  in  a  gentle  fhower  upon  the  gazing  fpe£lators. 

There  are  fome  fituations  in  the  gardens  of  St  Ildefonfo, 
whence  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  or  the  greater  part 
of  thefe  fountains,  and  where  the  ear  is  delighted  w  ith 
the  harmony  of  their  murmurs.  The  traveller  who 
wifties  to  charm  all  his  fenfes  at  once,  rnufl  take  his 
Ration  on  the  high  flat  ground  in  front  of  the  king’s 
apartment.  In  the  thick  part  of  the  foliage  are  con¬ 
trived  tw’o  large  arbours,  from  the  top  of  which  are 
feen  twenty  cryftal  columns  rifing  into  the  air  to  the 
height  of  the  furrounding  trees,  mixing  their  refplen- 
dent  w  hitenefs  with  the  verdure  of  the  foliage,  uniting 
their  confufed  noife  to  the  ruffling  of  the  branches,  and 
refrelhing  and  embalming  the  air:  if  the  traveller  here 
experience  no  pleafing  fenfations,  let  him  return  home ; 
he  is  utterly  incapable  of  feeling  either  the  beauties  of 
art  or  nature. 

*lhe  reader  may  here  imagine  (continues  our  au¬ 
thor)  my  %ntlnifiafm  too  extravagant.  He  is  mifta- 
ken;  let  him  follow  me  to  the  great  refervoir  of  abun¬ 
dant  and  limpid  waters.  He  will  have  to  climb  for 
fome  minutes,  but  will  not  regret  the  trouble  he  has 
taken.  Let  us  fuppofe  ourfelves  arrived  at  the  long 
and  narrow  alley  which  takes  up  the  whole  of  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  gardens  ;  proceed  to  the  middle,  and 
turn  your  face  towards  the  caftle.  To  the  vaft  horizon 
around  you,  no  other  boundaries  are  difeovered  but 
thofe  which  limit  the  human  fight ;  thefe  alone  pre¬ 
vent  you  from  difeovering  the  Pyrenees.  Obferve  the 
fleeple,  which  feems  but  a  point  in  the  immenfe  ex¬ 
tent  :  you  will  perhaps  imagine  it  to  be  that  of  the 
parifh-church  of  St  Ildefonfo;  but,  in  reality,  it  is  the 
cathedral  of  Segovia,  at  two  leagues  diftance.  The 
gardens,  through  which  you  have  pafled,  become  nar¬ 
rower  to  the  eye.  You  fuppofe  yourfelf  dole  to  the 
royal  habitation  ;  the  alleys,  fountains,  and  parterres, 
have  all  difappeared  ;  you  fee  but  one  road,  which,  in 
the  form  of  a  Vefiel,  upon  the  prow  of  which  you  feetfi 
to  Hand,  has  its  ftern  on  the  top  of  the  palace.  Af¬ 
terward  turn  and  take  a  view  of  the  little  lake  behind 
you,  of  which  the  irregular  borders  do  not,  like  what 
we  call  our  Englifh  gardens,  merely  ape  the  diforder 
of  nature.  Nature  herfelf  has  traced  them,  except  oh 
the  fide  where  you  (land.  This  ftraight  alley  is  united 
at  each  end  to  the  curve  which  furrounds  the  refervoir, 

J  he  waters,  which  ftream  in  abundance  from  the  fides. 
of  the  mountain  in  front,  meet  in  this  refervoir,  and 
thence  defeend  by  a  thoufand  invifible  tubes  to  other  re¬ 
fervoirs,  whence  they  are  fpouted  in  columns  or  ftieets 
upon  the  flowery  foil  to  which  they  were  ftrahgers. 

The  birds,  drawn  by  their  clearnefs,  come  to  Ikim  and 
agitate  their  cryftal.  The  image  of  the  tufted  woods 
which  furreund  them  is  refle&ed  from  their  immove¬ 
able  furface,  as  is  alfo  that  of  fome  Ample  and  rural 
houfes,  thrown  as  by  accident,  into  this  delightful  pic¬ 
ture,  which  Lorrain  would  have  imitated,  but  perhaps 
could  not  have  imagined.  The  oppofite  bank  is  ;obw 
X  feured 
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Jlilefonfo.  fcured  by  thick  (hade.  Some  hollows,  overffiadowed 
by  arching  trees,  feem  to  be  the  afylums  of  the  Naiades. 
Difturb  them  not  by  indifcreet  loquacity,  but  (ilently 
admire  and  meditate. 

“  It  is  impoffible,  however,  not  to  go  to  the  fource 
of  thefe  waters  %  let  us  follow  the  meandering  of  their 
courfe,  and  obferve  the  winding  paths  which  there  ter¬ 
minate,  after  appearing  and  difappearing  at  intervals 
through  the  copfe.  Let  us  liflen  to  the  bubbling  of 
the  rivulets  which  from  time  to  time  efcape  from  our 
light,  and  haften  to  the  rendezvous  afligned  them  by 
the  defendants  of  Louis  XIV.  They  formerly  loft 
themfelves  in  the  valleys,  where  they  quenched  the 
thirft  of  their  humble  inhabitants,  but  are  now  confe- 
crated  to  the  pleafures  of  kings.  Afcending  the  back 
of  the  pyramidical  mountain,  behind  which  their  fource 
is  concealed,  we  arrive  at  the  wall  which  confines  a  part 
of  them  in  the  garden,  and  which  was  hidden  by  the 
trees  ;  nothing,  however,  ought  here  to  recal  to  mind 
exclufive  property  and  flavery.  Woods,  waters,  and 
the  majeftic  folitude  of  mountains,  which  are  at  a  di- 
ftance  from  the  tumult  of  courts  and  cities,  are  the 
property  of  every  man. — Beyond  this  wall,  which 
forms  the  exterior  enclofure  of  the  gardens,  is  an  emp¬ 
ty  and  flat  ground,  where  the  infant  Don  Louis,  bro¬ 
ther  to  the  king,  chofe  a  place  which  he  confecrated  to 
cultivation.  Farther  on,  the  mountain  becomes  more 
fteep,  and  is  covered  with  trees  to  its  fummit.  Let  us 
now  return  *,  as  we  feek  amufement  and  not  fatigue. 
We  will  follow  the  courfe  of  the  waters  •,  they  defcend 
in  bubbling  ftreams  from  one  level  of  the  gardens  to 
the  other.  In  their  courfe,  in  one  place  they  water 
the  feet  of  the  trees,  in  others  they  crofs  an  alley  to 
nourifti  more  (lowly  the  plants  of  a  parterre.  From 
the  bafon  of  Andromeda  they  run  between  two  rows 
of  trees  in  the  form  of  a  canal,  the  too  fudden  incli¬ 
nation  of  which  is  taken  off  by  cafcades  and  windings. 
They  receive  and  carry  with  them  from  the  gardens 
the  rivulets  j  which  after  having  played  amongft  the 
.gods  and  nymphs,  and  moiftened  the  throats  of  the 
Avans,  tritons,  and  lions,  humbly  defcend  under  ground, 
and  run  on  into  the  bofom  of  the  neighbouring  mea¬ 
dows,  where  they  fulfil  purpofes  lefs  brilliant  but  more 
ufeful. 

“  We  muft  not  quit  thefe  magnificent  gardens  with- 
®ut  flopping  at  a  place  which  appears  to  promife  much, 
but  produces  not  any  very  great  effect.  This  is  the 
fquare  of  the  eight  alleys,  Pin  fa  de  las  ocho  calles.  In 
the  centre  is  the  group  of  Pandora,  the  only  one  which 
is  of  whitened  done,  all  the  others  are  of  white  marble 
or  lead  painted  of  a  bronze  colour.  Eight  alleys  an- 
fwer  to  this  centre,  ajid  each  is  terminated  by  a  foun¬ 
tain.  Plats  of  verdure  fill  up  the  intervals  between  the 
alleys,  and  each  has  an  altar  under  a  portico  of  white 
marble  by  the  fide  of  a  bafon  facred  to  fome  god  or 
goddefs.  Thefe  eight  altars,  placed  at  equal  diftances, 
and  decorated,  among  other  jets-dVau,  have  two  which 
rife  in  the  form  of  tapers  on  each  fide  of  their  divini¬ 
ties.  This  cold  regularity  difpleafed  Philip  V.  who 
a  little  before  his  death,  when  vifiting  the  gardens, 
made  fome  fevere  reproaches  to  the  inventor  upon  the 
fubjedft.  Philip  had  not  the  pleafure  of  completely  en¬ 
joying  what  he  had  created  ;  death  furnrTH  him  when 
the  works  he  had  begun  were  but  half  fin  idled.  The 
undertaking  was  however  the  moil  expenfive  one  of  his 


reign.  The  finances  of  Spain,  fo  deranged  under  the  Ilclcfonfo 
princes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  (thanks  to  the  wife  cal-  R 
culations  of  Orry,  to  the  fubfidies  of  France,  and  ftill  t  *  ex* 
more  to  the  courageous  efforts  of  the  faithful  Caftili-  v  ~ 
ans)  would  have  been  fufficient  for  three  long  and 
ruinous  wars,  and  for  all  the  operations  of  a  monarchy 
which  Philip  V.  had  conquered  and  formed  anew,  as 
well  as  to  have  refifted  the  (hocks  of  ambition  and  poli¬ 
tical  intrigue  5  but  they  funk  beneath  the  expenfive  ef¬ 
forts  of  magnificence.” 

It  is  Angular  that  the  caftle  and  gardens  of  St  Ilde- 
fonfo  fhould  have  coil  about  45,000,000  of  piaftres,  pre- 
cifely  the  fum  in  which  Philip  died  indebted.  This  enor¬ 
mous  expence  will  appear  credible,  when  it  is  known 
that  the  fituation  of  the  royal  palace  was  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  century  the  Hoping  top  of  a  pile  of  rocks  : 
that  it  was  neceffary  to  dig  and  hew  out  the  ftones, 
and  in  feveral  places  to  level  the  rock  }  to  cut  out  of 
its  fides  a  paffage  for  a  hundred  different  canal?,  to  carry 
vegetative  earth  to  every  place  in  which  it  was  intended 
to  fubftitute  cultivation  for  fterility,  and  to  work  a  mine 
to  clear  a  paffage  to  the  roots  of  the  numerous  trees 
which  are  there  planted.  All  thefe  efforts  were  crown¬ 
ed  with  fuccefs.  In  the  orchards,  kitchen-gardens, 
and  parterres,  there  are  but  few  flowers,  efpaliers,  or 
plants,  which  do  not  thrive  ;  but  the  tre*s,  naturally  of 
a  lofty  growth,  and  which  confequently  muft  ftrike 
their  roots  deep  into  the  earth,  already  prove  the  in- 
fufficiency  of  art  when  it  attempts  to  ftruggle  againft 
nature.  Many  of  them  languifti  with  withered  trunks, 
and  with  difficulty  keep  life  in  their  almoft  naked 
branches.  Every  year  it  is  neceffary  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  gunpowder  to  make  new  beds  for  thofe  which  are  to 
fupply  their  place  j  and  none  of  them  are  covered  with 
that  tufted  foliage  which  belongs  only  to  thofe  that 
grow  in  a  natural  foil.  In  a  word,  there  are  in  the 
groves  of  St  Ilclefonfo,  marble  ftatues,  bafons,  cafcades, 
limpid  waters,  verdure,  and  delightful  profpefts,  every 
thing  but  that  which  would  be  more  charming  than  all 
the  reft,  thick  (hades. 

The  court  of  Spain  comes  hither  annually  during 
the  heat  of  the  dog-days.  It  arrives  towards  :the  end 
of  July,  and  returns  at  the  beginning  of  O&ober. 

The  fituation  of  St  Ildefonfo,  upon  the  declivity  of 
the  mountains  which  feparate  the  two  Caftiles,  and 
fronting  a  vaft  plain  where  there  is  no  obftacle  to  the 
paffage  of  the  north  wind,  renders  this  abode  delight¬ 
ful  in  fummer.  The  mornings  and  evenings  of  the 
hotted,  days  are  agreeably  cool.  Yet  as  this  palace 
is  upwards  of  20  leagues  from  Madrid,  and  half  of 
the  road  which  leads  to  it  crofles  the  broad  tops  of 
mountains,  extremely  fteep  in  many  places,  it  is  much 
more  agreeable  to  the  lovers  of  the  chafe  and  folitude 
than  to  others. 

ILERDA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  capital  of  the 
Iligertes  j  fituated  on  an  eminence  between  the  rivers 
Sicoris  and  Cinga  :  An  unhappy  city,  often  befieged,  , 
and  often  taken,  becaufe  lying  expofed  to  the  incur- - 
lions  from  Gaul ;  and  under  Gallienus  it  wras  deftroy-  - 
ed  by  the  Germans.  Now  Lerida,  in  Catalonia,  on 
the  river  Segra. 

ILEX,  the  Holm  or  HOLLT-Tree  ;  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  43d  order,  Dumofa . 

See  Botany  Index. 

ILFRACOMB, 
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ILFRACQMB,  a  town  of  Devonftiire,  feated  on 
the  Severn  fea,  almoft  oppofite  to  Svvanfea,  in  Glamor- 
ganlhire,  181  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  populous, 
rich,  trading  fea-port,  efpecially  with  herrings  in  the 
Briftol-channel  ;  noted  for  maintaining  conftant  lights 
to  dired  the  tailors;  for  its  convenience  of  building  and 
repairing  (hips ;  .ind  for  the  fafe  Ihelter  fhips  from  Ire¬ 
land  find  here,  when  it  is  extremely  dangerous  for  them 
to  run  into  the  mouth  of  the  Taw,  which  they  call 
Barnftaple-water  ;  and  this  is  one  reafon  why  the  Barn- 
ftaple  merchants  do  fo  much  of  their  bufinefs  at  this 
port.  The  harbour,  with  its  quay,  warphoufe,  light- 
houre,  pilot-boats,  and  tow-boats,  was  formerly  main¬ 
tained  at  the  expence  of  the  anceftors  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  ;  and  then  it  had  a  quay  or  pier  850  feet  long ; 
but  by  time  and  the  violence  of  the  fea  all  went  to  de¬ 
cay  ;  to  remedy  which,  the  parliament  pafifed  an  ad  in 
{731,  for  both  repairing  and  enlarging  the  piers,  har¬ 
bour,  &c.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  bailiffs,  Sec. 
ana  confifts  chiefly  of  one  ftreet  of  fcattered  houfes  al¬ 
l-soft  a  mile  long.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1801 
is  ftated  at  1838.  W.  Long.  3.  10.  .N.  Lat.  51.  II. 

ILIAC  passion,  a  violent  and  dangerous  kind  of 
colic ;  called  alfo  volvulus,  m'ferere  mei,  and  chordap - 
fus.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  inteftine  ilion,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  being  ufually  affeded  in  this  diftemper  ;  or 
perhaps  from  the  Greek  verb  uten,  u  to  wind  or  twift  ;” 
whence  alfo  it  is  the  Latins  call  it  volvulus .  See  Me¬ 
dicine  Index. 

ILIAD,  the  name  of  an  ancient  epic  poem,  the  firft 
and  fineft  of  thofe  compofed  by  Homer. 

The  poet’s  defign  in  the  Iliad  was  to  (how  the  Greeks, 
who  were  divided  into  feveral  little  ftates,  how  much  it 
was  their  intereft  to  preferve  a  harmony  and  good  un- 
derftanding  among  themfelves;  for  which  end  he  fets 
before  them  the  calamities  that  befel  their  anceftors  from 
the  wrath  of  Achilles,  and  his  mifunderftanding  with 
Agamemnon ;  and  the  advantages  that  afterwards  ac¬ 
crued  to  them  from  their  union.  The  Iliad  is  divided 
into  24  books  or  rhapfodies,  which  are  marked  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet. 

ILISSUS,  a  river  running  to  the  eaft  of  Athens; 
which,  with  the  Eridanus  running  on  the  weft  fide, 
falls  below  the  city  into  the  fea.  Sacred  to  the  mufes, 
called  lliajfides  ;  on  whofe  bank  their  altar  flood,  and 
where  the  luftration  in  the  lefs  myfteries  was  ufually 
performed, 

ILIUM,  Ilion,  or  Ilios,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
name  for  the  city  of  Troy,  hut  moil  commonly  ufed  by 
the  poets,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithet  Vetus  ;  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  fea  than  what  was  afterwards 
called  Ilium  Novum ,  and  thought  to  be  the  Ilienjtutn 
Pagus  of  Strabo.  New  or  modern  Ilium  was  a  village 
nearer  the  fea,  with  a  temple  of  Minerva  ;  where  Alex¬ 
ander,  after  the  battle  of  Granicus,  offered  gifts,  and 
called  it  a  city,  which  he  ordered  to  be  enlarged.  His 
orders  were  executed  by  Lyfimachus,  who  encompaffed 
it  with  a  wall  of  40  ftadia.  It  was  afterwards  adorned 
by  the  Romans,  who  granted  it  immunities  as  to  their 
mother-city.  From  this  city  the  I  lias  of  Homer  takes 
its  name,  containing  an  account  of  the  war  carried  on 
between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  on  account  of  the  rape 
of  Helen  ;  a  variety  of  difafters  being  the  confequence, 
gave  rife  to  the  proverb  llias  Malorum . 

ILKUCH,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of 


Cracow,  remarkable  for  its  mines  of  filver  and  lead.  It 
is  feated  in  a  barren  and  mountainous  country,  in  E. 
Long.  20.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  26. 

ILLECEBRUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  pentandria  clafs;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  1 2th  order,  Holoracea .  See  Botany  Index . 

ILLINOIS,  a  people  of  North  America,  inhabit¬ 
ing  a  country  lying  near  a  large  lake  of  the  fame  name 
(called  alfo  Michigan),  formed  by  the  river  St  Law¬ 
rence.  The  country  is  fertile  :  and  the  people  plant 
Indian  corn,  on  which  they  chiefly  fubfift.  They  are 
civil,  adive,  lively,  and  robuft  ;  and  are  much  lefs 
cruel  in  their  difpolitions  than  the  other  Indian  nations. 
They  are,  however,  faid  to  be  great  libertines,  and  to 
marry  a  number  of  wives ;  but  fome  of  their  villages 
have  embraced  Chriftianity. 

ILLICIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  do* 
decandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

ILLUMINATI,  the  name  of  a  fecret  fociety,  or  or¬ 
der,  in  Germany  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  whofe 
profeffed  objed,  it  is  faid,  was  to  propagate  the  purelt 
principles  of  virtue;  but  whofe  real  views  were  to  fub- 
vert  every  eftabliihed  government  and  religion,  and 
delivering  mankind  from  the  neceffary  and  falutary  re- 
ftraints  of  civil  fociety,  to  bring  them  to  an  imaginary 
ftate  of  freedom  and  independence.  Of  this  order  much 
has  been  faid,  and  much  has  been  written  ;  but  that  a 
fociety  has  exifted,  regularly  organized  in  the  way  this 
has  been  reprefented,  working  in  fecret,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  poffefling  fuch  extenfive  power  and  influ* 
ence,  no  proof  whatever  has  been  adduced.  The  thing 
indeed  feems  impoffible.  See  Masonry,  Free. 

ILLUMINATING,  a  kind  of  miniature  painting, 
anciently  much  pradifed  for  illuftrating  and  adorning 
books.  Belides  the  writers  of  books,  there  were  ar- 
tifts  whofe  profeffion  was  to  ornament  and  paint  manu- 
feripts,  who  were  called  illuminators ;  the  writers  of 
books  firft  finifhed  their  part,  and  the  illuminators  em- 
bellifhed  them  with  ornamented  letters  and  paintings. 
We  frequently  find  blanks  left  in  manuscripts  for  the 
illuminators,  which  were  never  filled  up.  Some  of  the 
ancient  manuferipts  are  gilt  and  burnifhed  in  a  ftyle 
fuperior  to  later  times.  Their  colours  were  excellent, 
and  their  fkill  in  preparing  them  muft  have  been  very 
great. 

The  pradice  of  introducing  ornaments,  drawings, 
emblematical  figures,  and  even  portraits,  into  manu- 
feripts,  is  of  great  antiquity.  Varro  wrote  the  lives  of 
700  illuftrious  Romans,  which  he  enriched  with  their 
portraits,  as  Pliny  attefts  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  (lib. 
xxxv.  chap.  2.).  Pomponius  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Ci¬ 
cero,  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  actions  of  the 
great  men  amongft  the  Romans,  which  he  ornamented 
with  their  portraits,  as  appears  in  his  life  by  Cornelius 
Nepos  (chap.  18.).  But  thefe  works  have  not  been 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  There  are,  however,  many 
precious  documents  remaining,  which  exhibit  the  ad¬ 
vancement  and  decline  of  the  arts  in  different  ages  and 
countries.  Thefe  ineftimable  paintings  and  illumina¬ 
tions  difplay  the  manners,  cuftoms,  habits  ecclefiaftical, 
civil,  and  military,  weapons  and  inftruments  of  war, 
utenfils  and  ar.chitedure  of  the  ancients;  they  are  of 
the  greateft  ufe  in  illuftrating  many  important  fads  re- 
X  2  lative 
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tlkminat-  lative  to  tlie  hiffory  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
1  |  in£*  ,  executed.  In  thefe  treafures  of  antiquity  are  preferved 
a  great  number  of  fpecimens  of  Grecian  and'  Roman  art, 
•which  were  executed  before  the  arts  and  fciences  fell 
into  negleft  and  contempt.  The  manufcripts  contain¬ 
ing  thefe  fpecimens  form  a  valuable  part  of  the  riches 
preferved  in  the  principal  libraries  of  Europe.  The 
Royal,  Cottonian,  and  Harleian  libraries,  as  alfo  thofe 
in  the  two  univerfities  in  England,  the  Vatican  at 
Rome,  the  imperial  at  Vienna,  the  royal  at  Paris,  St 
Mark’s  at  Venice,  and  many  others. 

A  very  ancient  MS.  of  Genefis,  which  was  in  the 
Cottonian  library,  and  almoft  deftroyed  by  a  fire  in 
1731,  contained  250  curious  paintings  in  water  colours. 
Twenty-one  fragments,  which  efcaped  the  fire,  are  en¬ 
graven  by  the  fociety  of  antiquarians  of  London.  Se¬ 
veral  fpecimens  of  curious  paintings  alfo  appear  in  Lam- 
becius’s  catalogue  of  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  vol.  iii.  where  48  drawings  of  nearly  equal 
antiquity  with  thofe  in  the  Cottonian  library  are  engra¬ 
ven  3  and  feveral  others  may  be  found  in  various  cata¬ 
logues  of  the  Italian  libraries.  The  drawings  in  the 
Vatican  Virgil,  made  in  the  fourth  century,  before  the 
arts  were  entirely  negle&ed,  illuftrate  the  different  fub- 
je6ts  treated  of  by  the  Roman  poet.  A  minature  draw¬ 
ing  is  prefixed  to  each  of  the  gofpels  brought  over  to 
England  by  St  Auguftin  in  the  6th  century,  which  is 
preferved  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Chriffi  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge  :  in  the  compartments  of  thofe  drawings  are  de¬ 
picted  reprefentations  of  feveral  tranfaCtions  in  each  go- 
fipel.  The  curious  drawings,  and  elaborate  ornaments 
Sn  St  Cuthbert’s  gofpels,  made  by  St  Ethelwald,  and 
now  in  the  Cottonian  library,  exhibit  a  (hiking  Speci¬ 
men  of  the  (late  of  the  arts  in  England  in  the  7  th  cen¬ 
tury.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  with  refpeCt  to  the 
drawings  in  the  ancient  copy  of  the  four  gofpels  prefer¬ 
ved  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Litchfield,  and  thefe  in 
the  Codex  Ruihworthianus  in  the  Bodleian  library  at 
Oxford.  The  life  of  St  Paul  the  hermit,  now  remain¬ 
ing  in  Corpus  Chrifli  college,  Cambridge,  (G.  ?.),  af¬ 
fords  an  example  of  the  ffyle  of  drawing  and  ornament¬ 
ing  letters  in  England  in  the  8th  century  5  and  the  co¬ 
py  of  Prudentius’s  Pfycomachia  in  the  Cottonian  library 
(Cleop.  c.  8.)  exhibits  the  ftyle  of  drawing  in  Italy  in 
the  9th  century.  Of  the  10th  century  there  are  Ro¬ 
man  drawings  of  a  fingular  kind  in  the  Harleian  libra¬ 
ry  (N°  2820.).  N0s  5280,  1802,  and  432,  in  the  fame 
library,  contain  fpecimens  of  ornamented  letters,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Irifh  MSS.  from  the  I  2th  to  the 
14th  century.  Csedmon’iv  Poetical  Paraphrafe  of  the 
book  of  Genefis,  written  in  the  n-th  century,  which  is 
preferved  amongft  F.  Junius’s  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  li¬ 
brary,  exhibits  many  fpecimens  of  utenfils,  weapons,  in- 
flruments  of  mufic,  and  implements  of  hufbandry  ufed 
by  the  Anglo  Saxons.  The  like  may  be  feen  in  ex- 
trafts  from  the  Pentateuch  of  the  fame  age  in  the  Cot¬ 
tonian  library  (Glaud.  B.  4.).  The  manufeript  copy 
of  Terence  in  the  Bodleian  library  (D.  1 7.)  difplays 
the  drefifes,  mafks,  &c.  worn  by  comedians  in  the  12th 
century,  if  not  earlier.  The  very  elegant  Pfalfcer  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  exhibits  fpe¬ 
cimens  of  the  art  of  drawing  in  England  in  the  fame 
century.  The  Virgil  in  the  Lambeth  library  of  the 
13th  century  (N°  47 1  •)>  written  in  Italy,  (hows  both 
by  the  drawings  and  writing,  that  the  Italians  produced 


works  much  inferior  to  ours  at  that  period.  The  copy  Illuminat- 
of  the  Apocaiypfe  in  the  fame  library  (N°  209.),  con-  ,r|g- 
tains  a  curious  example  of  the  manner  of  painting  in  the  ” 

1 4th  century. — The  beautiful  paintings  in  the  hiffory  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  King  Richard  II.  in  the 
Harleian  library  (N°  1319.),  afford  curious  fpecimens 
of  manners  and  cuftoms,  both  civil  and  military,  at  the 
clofe  of  the  14th  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury  3  as  does  N°  2278.  in  the  fame  library. — Many 
other  in  (lances  might  be  produced  3  but  thofe  who  de¬ 
fire  farther  information  may  confult  Strutt’s  Regal  and 
Ecelefiaffical  Antiquities,  4to,  and  his  Horda  Angel- 
cynnan  lately  publiihed  in  3  vols. 

This  art.  was  much  practifed  by  the  clergy,  and 
even  by  feme  in  the  highelt  (lations  in  the  church. 

“  The  famous  Ofmur.d  (fays  Bromton),  who  was  conft- 
crated  biffiop  of  Salifbury,  A.  D.  1076,  did  not  difdain 
to  fpend  (bme  part  of  his  time  in  writing,  binding,  and 
illuminating  books.”  Mr  Strutt,  as  already  noticed, 
has  given  the  public  an  opportunity  of  forming  fome 
judgment  of  the  degree  of  delicacy  and  art  with  which 
thefe  illuminations  were  executed,  by  publiffiing  prints 
of  a  prodigious  number  of  them,  in  his  “  Regal  and 
Ecelefiaffical  Antiquities  of  England,”  and  “  View  of 
the  Cuffoms,  &c.  of  England.”  In  the  fiift  of  thefe 
works  we  are  prefented  with  the  genuine  portraits,  in 
miniature,  of  all  the  kings,  and  feveral  of  the  queens 
of  England,  from  Edward  the  ConfeiTor  to  Henry  VII. 
moftly  in  their  crowns  and  royal  robes,  together  with 
the  portraits  of  many  other  eminent  perfons  of  both 
fexes. 

The  illuminators  and  painters  of  this  period  feem  to 
have  been  in  pofleflion  of  a  confiderable  number  of  co¬ 
louring  materials,  and  to  have  known  the  arts  of  pre¬ 
paring  and  mixing  them,  fo  as  to  form  a  great  variety 
of  colours  :  for  in  the  fpecimens  of  their  miniature- 
paintings  that  are  (bill  extant,  we  perceive  not  only 
the  five  primary  colours,  but  alfo  various  combinations 
of  them.  Though  Strutt’s  prints  do  not  exhibit  the 
bright  and  vivid  colours  of  the  originals,  they  give  us 
equally  a  view,  not  only  of  the  perfons  and  drefies  of 
our  anceffors,  but  alfo  of  their  cuffoms,  manners,  art*, 
and  employments,  their  arms,  (hips,  houfes,  furniture, 

Sec.  and  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  (kill  in  draw  ing. 

The  figures  in  thofe  paintings  are  often  ffiff  and  formal  3 
but  the  ornaments  are  in  general  fine  and  delicate,  and 
the  colours  clear  and  bright,  particularly  the  gold  and 
azure.  In  fome  of  thcle  illuminations  the  paflions  are 
(trongly  painted.  How  ffrongly,  for  example,  is  ter¬ 
ror  painted  in  the  faces  of  the  earl  of  Warw  ick’s  Tailors, 
when  they  were  threatened  with  a  (hip wreck,  and  grief 
in  the  countenances  of  thofe  who  were  prefen t  at  the 
death  of  that  hero  *  ?  After  the  introduction  of  print-  ^See 
ing,  this  elegant  art  of  illuminating  gradually  declined-,  vol.  ii. 
and  at  length  was  quite  neglected.  p  ates  ^6, 

Before  concluding,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob-  5®* 
ferve,  that  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  century,  the  minia¬ 
ture  paintings  which  we  meet  with  in  Greek  manu¬ 
fcripts  are  generally  good,  as  are  fome  which  we  find 
among  thofe  of  Italy,  England,  and  France.  From 
the  10th  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  the)  are 
commonly  very  bad,  and  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many 
monuments  of  the  barbarity  of  thofe  ages  3  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  14th,  the  paintings  in  manufcripts 
were  much  improved  3  and  in  the  two  fucceeding  cen¬ 
turies^ 
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liluminat-  turies,  many  excellent  performances  were  produced, 
in5  efpecially  after  the  happy  period  of  the  refioration  of 

II.  the  arts,  when  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  works  of 

)Jm5‘  ,  the  ancients,  and  theftudy  of  antiquity  became  falhion- 
able. 

ILLUMINATORS.  See  Illuminating. 

ILLUMINED,  Illuminati,  a  church  term,  an¬ 
ciently  applied  to  fuch  perfons  as  had  received  baptifm. 
This  name  was  occafioned  by  a  ceremony  in  the  bap¬ 
tifm  of  adults  which  eon  lifted  in  putting  a  lighted 
taper  in  the  hand  of  the  per fon  baptized,  as  a  fymbol 
of  the  faith  and  grace  he  had  received  in  the  facra- 
ment. 

Illumined,  liluminati ,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fefl  of 
heretics,  who  fprang  up  in  Spain  about  the  year  1575? 
and  were  called  by  the  Spaniards  Alambrados.  Their 
principal  doctrines  were,  that  by  means  of  a  fublime 
manner  of  prayer,  which  they  had  attained  to,  they 
entered  into  fo  perfe£t  a  (late,  that  they  had  no  occafion 
for  ordinances,  facraments,  nor  good  works  ;  and  that 
they  could  give  way  even  to  the  vilefl  actions,  without 
fin.  The  feft  of  Illumined  was  revived  in  France  in 
the  year  1634,  and  were  foon  after  joined  by  the  Gue- 
rinets,  or  difciples  of  Peter  Guerin,  wrho  together  made 
but  one  body,  called  alfo  Illumined ;  but  they  were  fo 
hotly  purfued  by  Louis  XIII.  that  they  w’ere  foon  de- 
ftroyed.  The  brothers  of  the  Rofy  Crofs  are  fometimes 
alfo  called  Illumined .  See  RosycrusiaN. 

ILLUSTRIOUS,  Illustris,  was  heretofore,  in  the 
Roman  empire,  a  title  of  honour  peculiar  to  people  of 
a  certain  rank.  It  was  fir  ft  given  to  the  moft  diftin- 
guilhed  among  the  knights,  who  had  a  right  to  bear  the 
latus  clavus  :  afterwards,  thofe  were  intitlcd  illuflrious 
who  held  the  firft  rank  among  thofe  called  honorati ; 
that  is,  the  pnefe&i  pnetorii,  prsefecli  urbis,  treafurers, 
comites,  &.c. 

There  wrere,  however,  different  degrees  among  the  il¬ 
luftrious  ^  as  in  Spain  they  have  grandees  of  the  firft  and 
fecond  clafs,  fo  in  Rome  they  had  their  illujlre s,  whom 
they  called  great,  mnjores  ;  and  others  lefs,  called  illu¬ 
jlres  tninores. — For  inftance  *,  the  praefeftus  praetorii  was 
a  degree  below  the  mafter  of  the  offices,  though  they 
were  both  illujlres . 

The  Novels  of  Valentinian  diftinguilh  as  far  as  five 
kinds  of  illujlres ;  among  whom,  the  illujlres  admitii- 
Jiratores  bear  the  firft  rank. 

ILLYRICUM,  (Solum  perhaps  underftood)  Livy, 
Herodian,  St  Paul  ;  called  Ulyris  by  the  Greeks,  and 
fometimes  Illyria ;  the  country  extending  from  the 
Adriatic  to  Pannonia  thus  called.  Its  boundaries  are 
Varioufiy  aftigned.  Pliny  makes  it  extend  in  length 
from  the  river  Arfia  to  the  Drinius,  thus  including  Li- 
burnia  to  the  w  eft,  and  Dalmatia  to  the  eaft  :  which  is 
alfo  the  opinion  of  Ptolemy  *,  who  fettles  its  limits  from 
Mount  Scardus  and  the  Upper  Moefia  on  the  eaft,  to 
Iftria  in  the  weft.  A  Roman  province,  divided  by 
Auguftus  into  the  Superior  and  Inferior,  but  of  which 
the  limits  are  left  undetermined  both  by  ancient  hh 
ftorians  and  geographers,  lllyrii  the  people  j  called 
lllyres  by  the  Greeks.  The  country  is  now  called 
Sclavonia. 

ILLYRIUS,  Matthias, Flaccus, or  Francowitz, 
one  of  the  moft  learned  divines  of  the  Augfburg  con- 
feflion,  born  in  Iftria,  anciently  called  lllyrica^  in  1520. 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  vaft  genius,  extenfiYe 
3u 
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learning,  of  great  zeal  againft  Popery  5  but  of  fuch  a 
reftlefs  and  pafiionate  temper,  as  overbalanced  all  his 
good  qualities,  and  occafioned  much  difturbance  in  the 
Proteftant  church.  He  publifhed  a  great  number  of 
books,  and  died  in  1575* 

IMAGE,  in  a  religious  fenfe,  is  an  artificial  repre- 
fentation  or  fimilitude  of  fome  perfon  or  thing,  ufed  ei¬ 
ther  by  way  of  decoration  and  ornament,  or  as  an  objeft 
of  religious  wrorlhip  and  adoration  :  in  which  laft  fenfe 
it  is  ufed  indifferently  with  the  word  Idol. 

The  noble  Romans  preferved  the  images  of  their 
anceftors  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  concern,  and 
had  them  carried  in  proceftion  at  their  funerals  and 
triumphs :  thefe  were  commonly  made  of  wax,  or 
wrood,  though  fometimes  of  marble  or  brafs.  They 
placed  them  in  the  veftibules  of  their  houfes  ;  and  they 
were  to  ftay  there,  even  if  the  houfes  happened  to  be 
fold,  it  being  accounted  impious  to  displace  them. 
Appius  Claudius  was  the  firft  who  brought  them  intc>< 
the  temples,  in  the  year  of  Rome  259,  and  he  added 
inferiptions  to  them,  fhowing  the  origin  of  the  perfons 
represented,  and  their  brave  and  virtuous  achieve¬ 
ments. — It  was  not,  however,  allowed  for  all,,  who  had' 
the  images  of  their  anceftors  in  their  houfes,  to  have 
them  carried  at  their  funerals  j  this  was  a  thing  only 
granted  to  fuch  as  had  honourably  difeharged  them- 
felvcs  of  their  offices  j  for  thofe  who  failed  in  this  re-, 
fpeft  forfeited  that  privilege  ;  and  in  cafe  they  had 
been  guilty  of  any  great  crime,  their  images  were 
broken  in  pieces.  See  Ignobiles  and  Jus. 

The  Jews  abfolutely  condemn  all  images, .and  do  not 
fo  much  as  fuller  any  ftatues  or  figures  in  their 
houfes,  much  lefs  in  their  fynagogues-  or  places  of 
vorftiip. 

The  ufe  and  adoration  of  images  are  things  that 
have  been  a  long  time  controverted  in  the  world. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  praftice  of  the  primitive  church, 
recorded  by  the  earlier  fathers,  that  Chriftians,  for  the 
firft  three  centuries  after  Chrift,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  fourth,  neither  worlhipped  images  nor  ufed 
them  in  their  worfhip.  However,  the  greater  part  of 
the  Popilh  divines  maintain,  that  the  ufe  and  worfhip 
of  images  were  as  ancient  as-  the  Chriftian  religion 
itfelf :  to  prove  this,  they  allege  a  decree,  faid  to  have 
been  made  in  a  council  held  by  the  Apoftles  at  An¬ 
tioch,  commanding  the  faithful  that  they  may  not  err 
about  the  objeft  of  their  worfhip,  to  make  images  of 
Chrift  and  worfhip  them.  Baron,  ad  ann.  102.  But 
no  notice  is  taken  of  this  decree,  till  700  years  after 
the  Apoftolic  times,  after  the  difpute  about  images  had 
commenced.  The  firft  inftance  that  occurs  in  any 
credible  author  of  images  among  Chriftians,  is  that  re¬ 
corded  by  Tertullian  de  Pudicit.  c.  10.  of  certain  cups, 
or  chalices,  as  Bellarmine  pretends,  on  which  was  re¬ 
presented  tho  parable  of  the  good  fhepherd  carrying  the 
loft  fheep  on  his  ftioulders  :  but  this  inftance  only 
proves,  that  the  church,  at  thatdime,  did  not  think  enu 
blematical  figures  unlawful  ornaments  of  cups  or  chali¬ 
ces.  Another  inftance  is  taken  from  Eufebius,  Hift. 
Eccl.  lib.  viiv  cap.  18.  who  fays,  that  in  his  time  there 
were  to  be  feen  two  brafs  ftatues  in  the  city  of  Paneas 
or  Caefarea  Philippi  \  the  one  of  a  woman  on  her  knees* 
with  her  arms  ftretched  out,  the  other  of  a  man  ever 
againft  her,  with  his  hand  extended  to  receive  her  : 
thefe  ftatues  were  faid  to  be  the  images  cf  our  Saviour 
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and  the  woman  whom  he  cured  of  an  iffue  of  blood. 
From  the  foot  of  the  flatue  reprefenting  our  Saviour, 
fays  the  hiflorian,  fprung  up  an  exotic  plant,  which,  as 
foon  as  it  grew  to  touch  the  border  of  his  garment,  was 
faid  to  cure  all  forts  of  diftempers.  Eufebius,  however, 
vouches  none  of  thefe  things:  nay,  he  fuppofes  that  the 
woman  who  erected  this  flatue  of  our  Saviour  was  a 
pagan,  and  afcribes  it  to  a  pagan  cuftom.  Farther, 
Philoltorgius,  Eecl.  Hitt.  lib.  vii.  c.3.  exprefsly  fays,  that 
this  flatue  was  carefully  preferved  by  the  Chriftians, 
but  that  they  paid  no  kind  of  worfliip  to  it,  becaufe  it 
is  not  lawful  for  Chriftians  to  worflup  brafs,  or  any 
other  matter.  The  primitive  Chriftians  abftained  from 
the  worfliip  of  images ,  not,  as  the  Papifts  pretend,  from 
tendernefs  to  heathen  idolaters,  but  becaufe  they  thought 
it  unlawful  in  itfelf  to  make  any  images  of  the  Deity. 
Juftin  Mart.  Apol.  ii.  p.  44,  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  5. 
Strom.  1.  and  Protr.  p.  46.  Aug.  de  Civit.  Dei.  lib.  vii. 
c.  5.  and  lib.  iv.  c.  32.  Id.  de  Fide  et  Symb.  c.  7.  Lac- 
tant.  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  Tertull.  Apol.  c.  12.  Arnob.  lib.  vi. 
p.  202.  Some  of  the  fathers,  as  Tertullian,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  and  Origen,  were  of  opinion,  that  by 
the  fecond  commandment,  the  arts  of  painting  and 
engravingwere  rendered  unlawful  toa  Chriftian,ftyling 
them  evil  and  wicked  arts.  Tert.  de  Idol.  cap.  3.  Clem. 
Alex.  Admon.  ad.  Gent.  p.  41.  Orig.  contra  Celfum. 
lib.  vi.  p.  182.  The  ufe  of  images  in  churches,  as  orna¬ 
ments,  was  firft  introduced  by  fome  Chriftians  in  Spain, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century ;  but  the  practice 
was  condemned  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  in  a  coun¬ 
cil  held  at  Eliberis  in  305.  Epiphanius,  in  a  letter 
preferved  by  Jerome,  tom.  ii.  ep.  6.  bears  ftrong  tefti- 
mony  againft  images ,  and  may  be  confidered  as  one  of 
the  firft  Iconoclasts.  The  cuftom  of  admitting 
pictures  of  faints  and  martyrs  into  the  churches  (for 
this  was  the  firft  fource  of  z//Mrg?- worfliip)  was  rare  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century;  but  became 
common  in  the  fifth  :  however,  they  were  ftill  confider¬ 
ed  only  as  ornaments  5  and  even  in  this  view,  they  met 
with  very  confiderable  oppofition.  In  the  following 
century  the  cuftom  of  thus  adorning  churches  became 
almoft  univerfal,  both  in  the  eaft  and  weft.  Petavius 
exprefsly  fays  (de  Incar.  lib.  xv.  cap.  14.),  that  no 
ftatues  were  yet  allowed  in  the  churches  ;  becaufe 
they  bore  too  near  a  refemblance  to  the  idols  of  the 
Gentiles.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fifth  century,  images ,  which  were  introduced 
by  way  of  ornament,  and  then  ufed  as  an  aid  to  devo¬ 
tion,  began  to  be  a&ually  worfhipped.  However,  it 
continued  to  be  the  do£lrine  of  the  church  in  the  fixth 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century,  that 
images  were  to  be  ufed  only  as  helps  to  devotion,  and 
not  as  obje£ls  of  worfliip.  The  worfliip  of  them  was 
condemned  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  by  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great ;  as  appears  by  two  letters  of  his  written  in  601. 
From  this  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
there  occurs  no  fingle  inftance  of  any  worfliip  given  or 
allowed  to  be  given  to  linages  by  any  council  or  affem- 
bly  of  biftiops  whatever.  But  they  were  commonly  wor¬ 
fhipped  by  the  monks  and  populace  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century;  infomuch,  that  in  the  year  726, 
when  Leo  publifhed  his  famous  edi6l,  it  had  already 
fpread  into  all  the  provinces  fubje£l  to  the  empire. 

The  Lutherans  condemn  the  Calvinifts  for  break¬ 
ing  the  images  in  the  churches  of  the  Catholics,  look¬ 


ing  on  it  as  a  kind  of  facrilege  ;  and  yet  they  condemn 
the  Romaniits  (who  are  profeffed  image- worjh/ppers) 
as  idolaters  :  nor  can  thefe  laft  keep  pace  with  the 
Greeks,  who  go  far  beyond  them  in  this  point ;  which 
has  occafioned  abundance  of  diiputes  among  them. 
Bee  Iconoclasts. 

The  Mahome  tans  have  a  perfect  averfion  to  images  ; 
which  was  what  led  them  to  deftroy  moil  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  monuments  of  antiquity,  both  facred  and  profane, 
at  Conftantinople. 

Image,  in  Rhetoric ,  alfo  fignifies  a  lively  defeription 
of  any  thing  in  difeourfe. 

Images ,  in  difeourfe  are  defined  by  Longinus,  to  be, 
in  general,  any  thoughts  proper  to  produce  expreflions, 
and  which  prefent  a  kind  of  pifture  to  the  mind. 

But,  in  the  more  limited  fenfe,  he  fays,  images  are 
fuch  difeourfes  as  come  from  us,  when,  by  a  kind  of 
enthufiafm,  or  an  extraordinary  emotion  of  the  foul, 
we  feem  to  fee  the  things  whereof  we  fpeak,  and  pre¬ 
fent  them  before  the  eyes  of  thole  who  hear  us. 

Images ,  in  Rhetoric ,  have  a  very  different  ufe  from 
what  they  have  among  the  poets:  the  end  principally 
propofed  in  poetry  is,  aftonilhment  and  furprife  5 
whereas  the  thing  chiefly  aimed  at  in  profe,  is  to  paint 
things  naturally,  and  to  fhow  them  clearly.  They 
have  this,  however,  in  common,  that  they  both  tend 
to  move,  each  in  its  kind. 

Thefe  images ,  or  piBures ,  are  of  vaft  ufe,  to  give 
weight,  magnificence,  and  ftrength,  to  a  difeourfe. 
They  warm  and  animate  it ;  and  when  managed  with 
art,  according  to  Longinus,  feem,  as  it  were,  to  tame 
and  fubdue  the  hearer,  and  put  him  in  the  power  of  the 
fpeaker. 

Image,  in  Optics ,  a  figure  in  the  form  of  any  ob- 
je£l,  made  by  the  rays  of  light  iffuing  from  the  feveral 
points  of  it,  and  meeting  in  fo  many  other  points,  ei¬ 
ther  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  or  on  any  other  ground, 
or  on  any  tranfparent  medium,  where  there  is  no  fur- 
face  to  reflect  them.  Thus  we  are  faid  to  fee  all  ob- 
jedls  by  means  of  their  images  formed  in  the  eye. 

IMAGINARY  Quantities,  or  ImpoJJible  Quanti¬ 
ties  ^  in  Algebra ,  are  the  even  roots  of  negative  quan- 
ties  ;  which  expreflions  are  imaginary,  or  impoflible,  or 
oppofed  to  real  quantities;  as  \I — a  a,  or  4y' — a4y 
&c.  For  as  every  even  power  of  any  quantity  what¬ 
ever,  whether  pofitive  or  negative,  is  neceffarily  pofitive, 
or  having  the  fign  -}-,  becaufe  +  by  -f-,  or  —  by  — , 
give  equally  -{- ;  hence  it  follows  that  every  even  pow  er, 
as  the  fquare  for  inftance,  which  is  negative,  or  having 
the  fign  — ,  has  no  poflible  root ;  and  therefore  the 
even  roots  of  fuch  powers  or  quantities  are  faid  to 
be  impoflible  or  imaginary.  The  mixt  expreflions  ari- 
flng  from  imaginary  quantities  joined  to  real  ones,  are 
alfo  imaginary  ;  as  a  — —  a  a,  or  b  4*  \/ — a  a, 

iMAGINART  Roots  of  an  equation,  are  thofe  roots  or 
values  of  the  unknown  quantity,  which  contain  fome 
imaginary  quantity.  Thus,  the  roots  of  the  equation 
xx+a  /7r=o,  are  the  two  imaginary  quantities  +  V — 
and  — — a  a ,  or  — 1  and  — — 1. 

IMAGINATION,  a  power  or  faculty  of  the 
mind,  whereby  it  conceives  and  forms  ideas  of  things 
communicated  to  it  by  the  outward  organs  of  fienfe. 
See  Metaphysics. 

Force  of  Imagination .  See  Monster. 

IMAGO,  in  Natural  Hi/lory ,  is  a  name  given  by 

Linnseus 
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Imago  Linnseus  to  the  third  date  of  infefis,  when  they  ap- 
II  pear  in  their  proper  fhape  and  colours,  and  undergo  no 
further  transformation. 

IMAM,  or  Iman,  a  minifter  in  the  Mahometan 
church,  anfwering  to  a  parifli  pried;  among  us.  The 
word  properly  fignifies  what  we  call  a  prelate,  antijles , 
one  who  prefides  over  others;  but  the  Muffulmans  fre¬ 
quently  apply  it  to  a  perfon  who  has  the  care  and  in¬ 
tendency  of  a  mofque,  who  is  always  there  at  firft,  and 
reads  prayers  to  the  people,  which  they  repeat  after 
him. 

Imam  is  alfo  applied,  by  way  of  excellence,  to  the 
four  chiefs  or  founders  of  the  four  principal  fefts  in  the 
Mahometan  religion.  Thus  Ali  is  the  imam  of  the 
Perfians,  or  of  the  fe£t  of  the  SchiaitesJ;  Abu-beker 
the  imam  of  the  Sunnites,  which  is  the  fe6l  followed 
by  the  Turks ;  Saphii,  or  Safi~y,  the  imam  of  another 
fe61,  &c. 

'The  Mahometans  do  not  agree  among  themfelves 
about  this  imamate  or  dignity  of  the  imam .  Some 
think  it  of  divine  right  and  attached  to  a  dngle  fami¬ 
ly,  as  the  pontificate  of  Aaron. — Others  hold,  that  it 
is  indeed  of  divine  right,  but  deny  it  to  be  fo  at¬ 
tached  to  any  fingle  family,  as  that  it  may  not  be 
transferred  to  another.  They  add,  that  the  imam  is 
to  be  clear  of  all  grofs  fins;  and  that  other  wife  he 
may  be  depofed,  and  his  dignity  may  be  conferred  on 
another.  However  this  be,  it  is  certain,  that  after  an 
imam  has  once  been  owned  as  fuch  by  the  Muffulmans, 
he  who  denies  that  his  authority  comes  immediately 
from  God  is  accounted  impious ;  he  who  does  not 
obey  him  is  a  rebel  ;  and  he  who  pretends  to  contra- 
di£h  what  he  fays  is  efteemed  a  fool,  among  the  ortho¬ 
dox  of  that  religion.  The  imams  have  no  outward 
mark  of  diflin&ion  ;  their  habit  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  Turks  in  common,  except  that  the  turban  is  a 
little  larger,  and  folded  fomewhat  differently. 

IMAUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  largefl  moun¬ 
tain  of  Afia  (Strabo)  ;  and  a  part  of  Taurus  (Pliny)  ; 
from  which  the  whole  of  India  runs  off  into  a  vaft 
plain,  refembling  Egypt.  It  extends  far  and  wide 
through  Scythia,  as  far  as  to  the  Mare  Glaciale,  divid¬ 
ing  it  into  the  Hither  or  Scythia  intra  Imaum ,  and  into 
the  Farther,  or  Scythia  extra  Imaum  (Ptolemy)  ;  and 
alfo  ftretching  out  along  the  north  of  India  to  the 
eaftern  ocean,  feparates  it  from  Scythia.  It  had  va¬ 
rious  names  according  to  the  different  countries  it  run 
through  :  Poftellus  thinks  it  is  the  Sephar  of  Scrip¬ 
ture. 

IMBECILITY,  a  languid  infirm  flate  of  body, 
which,  being  greatly  impaired,  is  not  able  to  perform 
its  ufual  exercifes  and  fun&ions. 

IMBIBING,  the  action  of  a  dry  porous  body,  that 
abforbs  or  takes  up  a  moift  or  fluid  one  :  thus,  fu- 
gar  imbibes  water  ;  a  fponge,  the  moifture  of  the 
air,  &c. 

IMBRICATED,  is  ufed  by  fome  botanifls,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  figure  of  the  leaves  of  fome  plants,  which 
are  hollowed  like  an  imbrex ,  or  gutter-tile,  or  are 
laid  in  clofe  feries  over  one  another  like  the  tiles  of  a 
houfe. 

IMERETIA,  or  IMERETTA,  the  name  of  a  king¬ 
dom,  or  rather  principality,  of  Georgia,  confiding  of 
four  provinces,  is  under  the  dominion  of  a  prince 
named  David .  See  Georgia*  . 
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The  capital,  where  Prince  David  refides,  is  called 
Curtays .  The  remains  of  a  church  announce  that  Cur- 
tays  was  formerly  a  large  city  ;  but  at  prefent  it  can 
fcarcely  be  accounted  a  village. 

Solomon,  the  father  of  the  prefent  fovereign,  order¬ 
ed  the  city  to  be  deftroyed,  as  well  as  the  ramparts 
of  the  city  ;  for  he  thought,  and  very  wifely,  that 
Caucafus  was  the  only  fortification  capable  of  being 
defended  by  an  army  of  6000  men  undifciplined  and 
deftitute  of  artillery. 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Imeretta  is  rec¬ 
koned  to  be  20,oco  families  ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  them  live  neither  in  towns  nor  villages,  but  are  dif- 
perfed  throughout  the  level  country,  each  of  them 
poffefiing  a  fmall  hut  or  cottage.  Thefe  people  have 
fewer  ftrangers  among  them,  and  they  are  more  enga¬ 
ging  in  their  appearance,  than  the  Georgians.  They 
are  of  a  milder  and  lefs  pufillanimous  character  ;  and 
the  principal  branch  of  their  commerce  confifls  in 
wines,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  which  they  export  in 
fkins  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Georgia.  They  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  no  other  trade  ;  for  they  are  poor  and 
miferable,  and  greatly  oppreffed  by  their  lords. 

The  ordinary  revenues  of  Imeretta,  like  thofe  of 
Georgia,  arife  from  a  tythe  which  vaflals  are  obliged 
to  pay  in  wines,  cattle,  and  corn,  and  fome  fubfidies 
furnifhed  annually  by  neighbouring  princes.  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  revenues  for  the  moil  part  arife  from  con- 
fifeations  of  every  kind  ;  but  notwithftanding  this, 
the  finances  of  the  prince  are  fo  limited,  that  he  is 
often  under  the  neceflity  of  going  from  houfe  to  houfe, 
to  live  at  the  expence  of  his  vaflals,  never  quitting  their 
habitations  until  the  prefling  wants  of  his  hofls  abfo- 
lutely  compel  him.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the 
court  of  the  fovereign  of  Imeretta  is  as  deficient  in  - 
brilliancy  as  his  table  is  in  fplendour  when  he  dines  at 
home.  His  principal  difties  confift  of  a  certain  food 
called  gom ,  which  is  a  kind  of  millet  boiled,  and  a 
piece  of  roaft  meat,  with  fome  high-feafoned  fauce. 
He  never  eats  but  with  his  fingers,  for  forks  and  fpoons 
are  unknown  in  Imeretta.  At  table  he  generally  gives 
audiences  refpebting  affairs  of  the  firft  confequence, 
which  he  determines  as  he  thinks  proper  ;  for  in  every 
country  fubjebl  to  his  dominions  there  is  no  other  law 
but  his  will.  ♦ 

On  Friday,  which  is  the  market  day,  all  his  new 
edi61s  are  publifhed  by  a  kind  of  herald,  who  climbs  up  » 
into  fome  tree,  in  order  to  proclaim  the  will  of  his 
fovereign.  The  Imerettans  profefs  the  religion  of  the 
Greek  church.  Their  patriarch  muft  be  of  the  royal 
family  ;  but  it  is  feldom  that  he  can  either  read  or 
write  ;  the  priefts  who  compofe  the  reft  of  the  clergy 
are  not  much  more  enlightened.  The  greater  part  of 
their  churches  are  pitiful  edifices,  which  can  fcarcely 
be  diflinguifhed  from  the  common  huts  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  but  by  a  pafteboard  crucifix,  and  afewcoarfe 
paintings  of  the  Virgin,  which  are  feen  in  them. 

IMITATION,  derived  from  the  Latin  imitare ,  to 
“  reprefent  or  repeat,”  a  found  or  a 61  ion,  either  exa6Uy 
or  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  ■  were  originally 
exhibited. 

Imitation,  in  Mujic ,  admits  of  tvro  different  fenfes. 
Sound  and  motion  are  either  capable  of  imitating  them¬ 
felves  by  a  repetition  of  their  own  particular  modes, 
or  of  imitating  other  obje6G  of  a  nobler  and  more  ab- 
2>  ftrafted ' 
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■Imitation, .  ftra&ed  nature.  Nothing  perhaps  is  fo  purely  mental, 
*  nothing  fo  remote  from  external  fenfe,  as  not  to  bo 
imitable  by  mufic.  But  as  the  defcription  of  this  in  M« 
Rouffeau,  article  Imitation,  is  nobly  animated,  and  com¬ 
prehends  all  that  is  neceffary  to  be  faid  on  the  fubjefl, 
ve  tr  an  (late  it  as  follows. 

“  Dramatic  or  theatrical  mufic  (fays  he)  contri¬ 
butes  to  imitation  no  lefs  than  painting  or  poetry  :  it 
is  in  this  common  principle  that  we  muft:  inveftigate 
both  the  origin  and  the  final  caufe  of  all  the  fine  arts  ; 

*SeeBeauxM  M.  le  Batteaux  has  fliown  *.  But  this  imitation  is 

Arts  reduit  not  equally  extenfive  in  all  the  imitative  arts.  What- 

princJpe™**™*  ^ie  imagJnat*on  can  reprefent  to  itfelf  is  in  the 
department  of  poetry.  Painting,  which  does  not  pre¬ 
sent  its  pi&ures  to  the  imagination  immediately,  but 
to  external  fenfe,  and  to  one  ienfe  alone,  paints  only 
fuch  objects  as  are  difcoverable  by  fight.  Mufic  might 
appear  fubjefted  to  the  fame  limits  with  refpe&  to  the 
ear  ;  yet  it  is  capable  of  painting  every  thing,  even 
fuch  images  as  are  objects  of  ocular  perception  alone  : 
by  a  magic  almoft  inconceivable,  it  feems  to  transform 
the  ears  into  eyes,  and  endow  them  with  the  double 
function  of  perceiving  vifible  obje&s  by  the  mediums 
of  their  own  ;  and  it  is  the  greateft  miracle  of  an  art, 
which  can  only  a&  by  motion,  that  it  can  make  that 
very  motion  reprefent  abfolute  quiefcence.  Night, 
ileep,  filence,  folitude,  are  the  noble  efforts,  the  grand 
images,  reprefented  by  a  pi&urefque  mufic.  We  know 
that  noife  can  produce  the  fame  effe£t  with  filence, 
and  filence  the  fame  effect  with  noife  ;  as  when  one 
fleeps  at  a  lefture  infipidly  and  monotonicaJJy  de¬ 
livered,  but  wakes  the  inftant  when  it  ends.  But 
mufic  a  els  more  intimately  upon  our  fpirit?,  in  exci¬ 
ting  by  one  fenfe  difpofitions  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
we  find  excited  by  another  ;  and,  as  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  thefe  images  cannot  be  fenfible  unlefs  the  im- 
preffion  be  flrong,  painting,  when  diverted  of  this  en¬ 
ergy,  cannot  rertore  to  mufic  that  afliftance  in  imita¬ 
tions  which  flie  borrows  from  it.  Though  all  nature 
fhould  be  afleep,  he  who  contemplates  her  does  not 
fleep  ;  and  the  art  of  the  mufician  confirts  in  fubftitu- 
ting,  for  this  image  of  infenfibility  in  the  objeft,  thofe 
emotions  which  its  prefence  excites  in  the  heart  of 
the  contemplator.  He  not  only  ferments  and  agitates 
the  ocean,  animates  the  flame  to  conflagration,  makes 
the  fountain  murmur  in  his  harmony,  calls  the  rattling 
Ihower  from  heaven,  and  fwells  the  torrent  to  refiftlek 
rage  ;  but  he  paints  the  horrors  of  a  boundlefs  and 
^-frightful  defert,  involves  the  fubterraneous  dungeon  in 
tenfold  gloom,  foothes  the  tern  pert,  tranquillizes  the 
difturbed  elements,  and  from  the  orcheftra  diffufes  a 
recent  fragrance  through  imaginary  groves  ;  nay,  he 
excites  in  the  foul  the  fame  emotions  which  we  feel 
from  the  immediate  perception  and  full  influence  of 
thefe  objects.” 

Under  the  word  Harmony,  Rouffeau  has  faid,  that  no 
affiftance  can  be  drawn  from  thence,  no  original  prin¬ 
ciple  which  leads  to  mufical  imitation  ;  finee  there  can¬ 
not^  be  any  relation  between  chords  and  the  obje&s 
which  the  compofer  would  paint,  or  the  partions  which 
be  would  exprefs.  In  the  article  Melody,  he  imagines 
he  has  difeovered  that  principle  of  imitation  which 
harmony  cannot  yield,  and  what  refources  of  nature  are 
-employed  by  mufic  in  reprefenting  thefe  objefts  and 
thefe  paflions. 


It  is  hoped,  however,  that  in  our  article  of  M£lo£>7,  Imitation., 
we  have  fhown  upon  what  principle  mufical  imitation 
may  be  compatible  with  harmony  j  though  we  admit, 
that  from  melody  it  derives  its  mort  powerful  energy, 
and  its  moft  attractive  graces.  Yet  we  muft  either  be 
deceived  beyond  all  poflibility  of  cure,  or  we  have  felt 
the  power  of  imitative  harmony  in  a  high  degree.  We 
are  certain  that  the  fury,  the  impetuofity,  the  rapid 
viciflitudes,  of  a  battle,  maybe  fuccefsfully  and  vividly 
reprefented  in  harmony.  We  have  participated  the 
exultation  and  triumph  of  a  conqueft,  infpired  by  the 
found  of  a  full  chorus.  We  have  felt  all  the  folemnity 
and  grandeur  of  devotion  from  the  flow  movement,  the 
deep  chords,  the  fwelling  harmony,  of  a  fentimental 
compofition  played  upon  the  organ.  Nor  do  we  ima¬ 
gine  harmony  lefs  capable  of  presenting  the  tender 
depreftion,  the  fluctuating  and  tremulous  agitation,  of 
grief.  As  this  kind  of  imitation  is  the  nobltft  effort 
of  mufic,  it  is  aftonifhing  that  it  fhould  have  been  over¬ 
looked  by  M.  d’Alembert.  He  has  indeed  apologi¬ 
zed,  by  informing  us,  that  his  treatife  is  merely  ele¬ 
mentary  :  but  we  are  uncertain  how  far  this  apology 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  fufticient,  when  it  is  at  the 
fame  time  confidered,  that  he  has  given  an  account  of 
imitation  in  its  mechanical,  or  what  Roufieau  calls  its 
technical,  fenfe  ;  which,  however,  to  prevent  ambiguity, 
we  fhould  rather  choofe  to  call  tnymefis,  or  anaetphaho - 
Jis.  To  Roufieau*s  account  of  the  word  in  this  accepta¬ 
tion,  we  return. 

“  Imitation  (fays  he)  in  its  technical  fenfe,  is  a 
reiteration  of  the  fame  air,  or  of  one  which  is  fimilar, 
in  feveral  parts  where  it  is  repeated  by  one  after  the 
other,  either  in  unifon,  or  at  the  diftance  of  a  fourth, 
a  fifth,  a  third,  or  any  other  interval  whatever.  The 
imitation  may  be  happily  enough  purfued  even  though 
feveral  notes  fhould  be  changed  ;  provided  the  fame  air 
may  always  be  recognifed,  and  that  the  compofer  does 
not  deviate  from  the  laws  of  proper  modulation.  Fre¬ 
quently,  in  order  to  render  the  imitation  more  fenfible, 
it  is  preceded  by  a  general  reft,  or  by  long  notes  which 
feem  to  obliterate  the  impreftion  formerly  made  by  the 
air  till  it  is  renewed  with  greater  force  and  vivacity  by 
the  commencement  of  the  imitation.  The  imitation 
may  be  treated  as  the  compofer  choofes  ;  it  may  be 
abandoned,  refumed,  or  another  begun,  at  pleafure  ; 
in  a  word,  its  rules  are  as  much  relaxed  as  thofe  of  the 
fugue  are  fevere  ;  for  this  reafon,  it  is  defpifed  by  the 
moft  eminent  mafters  ;  and  every  imitation  of  this  kind 
too  much  affeCted,  almoft  always  betrays  a  novice  in 
compofition.” 

Imitation,  in  Oratory ,  is  an  endeavour  to  refemble 
a  fpeaker  or  writer  in  thofe  qualities  with  regard  to 
which  we  propofe  them  to  ourfelves  as  patterns.  The 
firft  hiftorians  among  the  Romans,  fays  Cicero,  were 
very  dry  and  jejune,  till  they  began  to  imitate  the 
Greeks,  and  then  they  became  their  rivals.  It  is  well 
known  how  clofely  Virgil  has  imitated  Homer  in  his 
ALneid,  Hefiod  in  his  Georgies,  and  Theocritus  in 
his  Eclogues.  Terence  copied  after  Menander;  and 
Plautus  after  Epicarmus,  as  we  learn  from  Horace, 
lib.  ii.  ep.  ad  Auguft.  who  himfelf  owes  many  of  his 
beauties  to  the  Greek  lyric  poets.  Cicero  appears, 
from  many  paflages  in  his  writings,  to  have  imitated 
the  Greek  orators.  Thus  Quintilian  fays  of  him,  that 
he  has  expreffed  the  ftrength  and  fublimity  of  De- 

mofthenes. 
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Imitation  mofthenes,  the  copioufnefs  of  Plato,  and  the  delicacy 
li  of  Ifocrates. 

Impale.  ^  IMMACULATE,  fomething  without  {lain,  chief¬ 
ly  applied  to  the  conception  of  the  holy  Virgin.  See 
1 Conception ,  Immaculate . 

IMMATERIAL,  fomething  devoid  of  matter,  or 
that  is  pure  fplrit.  See  Metaphysics. 

IMMEDIATE,  whatever  is  capable  of  producing 
an  effect  without  the  intervention  of  external  means j 
thus  we  fay,  an  immediate  caufe,  in  oppofition  to  a  me¬ 
diate  or  remote  one. 

IMMEMORIAL,  an  epithet  given  to  the  time  or 
duration  of  any  thing  whofe  beginning  we  know  no¬ 
thing  of. 

In  a  legal  fenfe,  a  thing  is  faid  to  be  of  time  imme¬ 
morial,  or  lime  out  of  mind,  that  was  before  the  reign 
of  our  king  Edward  II. 

IMMENSITY,  an  unlimited  extenfion,  or  which 
no  finite  and  determinate  fpace,  repeated  ever  fo  often, 
can  equal. 

IMMER,  the  moll  eafterly  iftand  of  all  the  New 
Hebrides  in  the  South  fea.  It  lies  about  four  leagues 
fromTANNA,  and  feems  to  be  about  five  leagues  in  cir¬ 
cumference  )  it  is  of  a  confiderable  height,  with  a  flat 
top. 

IMMERETTA,  or  Imeretia.  See  Imeretia. 

IMMERSION,  that  aft  by  which  any  thing  is  plun¬ 
ged  into  water  or  other  fluid. 

It  is  ufed  in- chemiftry  for  a  fpecies  of  calcination, 
when  any  body  is  immerfed  in  a  fluid  to  be  corroded  : 
or  it  is  a  fpecies  of  lotion  *,  as  when  a  fubflance  is  plun¬ 
ged  into  any  fluid,  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  a  bad  qua¬ 
lity,  or  communicate  to  it  a  good  one. 

Immersion,  in  Jljlronomy,  is  when  a  ftar  or  planet 
is  fo  near  the  fun  with  regard  to  Our  obfervations,  that 
we  cannot  fee  it  \  being,  as  it  were,  enveloped  and  hid 
in  the  rays  of  that  luminary.  It  alfo  denotes  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  or  that  moment  when 
the  moon  begins  to  be  darkened,  and  to  enter  into  the 
Ihadow  of  the  earth. 

IMMOLATION,  a  ceremony  ufed  in  the  Roman 
facrifices  •,  it  confifted  in  throwing  upon  the  head  of 
the  vi&ira  fome  fort  of  corn  and  frankincenfe,  together 
with  the  tnola  or  fait  cake,  and  a  little  wine. 

IMMORTAL,  that  which  will  laft  to  all  eter¬ 
nity,  as  having  in  it  no  principle  of  alteration  or  cor¬ 
ruption. 

IMMUNITY,  a  privilege  or  exemption  from  fome 
office,  duty,  or  impofition  *,  as  an  exemption  from  tolls, 
&c. 

Immunity  is  more  particularly  underflood  of  the  li¬ 
berties  granted  to  cities  and  communities. 

IMMUTABILITY,  the  condition  of  a  thing  that 
cannot  change.  Immutability  is  one  of  the  divine  at¬ 
tributes.  See  God. 

IMOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
church,  and  in  Romagna,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It 
is  a  very  handfome  populous  place  }  and  is  feated  on 
the  river  Santerno,  in  E,  Long.  11.  43.  N.  Lat,  44. 
28. 

IMPACT,  the  firople  or  fmgle  aftion  of  one  body 
upon  another  to  put  it  in  motion.  Point  of  imparl  is 
the  place  or  point  where  a  body  a£l$, 

IMPALE,  in  Heraldry ,  is  to  conjoin  two  coats  of 
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arms  pale-wife.  Women  impale  their  coats  of  arms 
with  thofe  of  their  hufbands.  See  Heraldry. 

To  impale  cities,  camps,  fortifications,  &c.  is  to  in- 
clofe  them  with  pallifadoes. 

To  Impale,  or  Empale,  fignifies  alfo  to  put  to  death 
by  fpilting  on  a  flake  fixed  upright. 

IMPALPABLE,  that  whofe  parts  are  fo  extremely 
minute,  that  they  cannot  be  diflinguifhed  by  the  fenfes, 
particularly  by  that  of  feeling. 

IMPANATION,  a  term  ufed  by  divines  to  fignifjr 
the  opinion  of  the  Lutherans  with  regard  to  the  eucha- 
rift,  who  believe  that  the  fpecies  of  bread  and  wine  re¬ 
main  together  with  the  body  of  our  Saviour  after  con- 
fecration. 

IMPANNELLING,  in  Law ,  fignifies  the  writing 
down  or  entering  into  a  parchment,  lift,  or  fchedule, 
the  names  of  a  jury  fummoned  by  the  fheriff  to  appear 
for  fuch  public  fervices  as  juries  are  employed  in. 

IMPARLANCE,  in  Law ,  a  petition  in  court  for  a 
day  to  confider  or  advife  what  anfwer  the  defendant 
(hall  make  to  the  plaintiff’s  action  \  and  is  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  caufe  till  another  day,  or  a  longer  time  gi¬ 
ven  by  the  court. 

IMPASSIBLE,  that  which  is  exempt  from  fuffer- 
ing  ;  or  which  cannot  undergo  pain  or  alteration.  The 
Stoics  place  the  foul  of  their  wife  men  in  an  impaftible, 
imperturbable  ftate.  See  Apathy. 

IMPASTATION,  the  mixture  of  various  materials 
of  different  colours  and  confiftencies,  baked  or  bound 
together  with  fome  cement,  and  hardened  either  by  the 
air  or  by  fire. 

IMPATIENS,  Touch-me-not,  and  B  alf amine  ;  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  claL  \  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  24th  order, 
cory dales .  See  Botany  Index . 

IMPEACHMENT,  an  accufation  and  profecutioa 
for  treafon  and  other  crimes  and  mifdemeanours.  Any 
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member  of  the  lower  houfe  of  parliament  may  impeach 
any  one  belonging  either  to  that  body,  cr  to  the  houfe 
of  lords.  The  method  of  proceeding  is  to  exhibit  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  behalf  of  the  commons,  by  whom  mana¬ 
gers  are  appointed  to  make  good  their  charge.  Thefe 
articles  are  carried  to  the  lords,  by  whom  every  per- 
fon  impeached  by  the  commons  is  always  tried  \  and 
if  they  find  him  guilty,  no  pardon  under  the  great  feal 
can  be  pleaded  to  fuch  an  impeachment.  12  Will.  III. 
cap.  ii. 

IMPECCABILES,  in  church  hiftory,  a  name  gi¬ 
ven  to  thofe  heretics  who  boafted  that  they  were  impec¬ 
cable,  and  that  there  was  no  need  of  repentance  :  fuch 
were  the  Gnoftics,  Prifcillianifts,  &x. 

IMPECCABILITY,  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  who  can¬ 
not  fin  *,  or  a  grace,  privilege,  or  principle,  which  puts 
him  out  of  a  poftibility  of  finning. 

The  fchoolmen  diftinguiih  feveral  kinds  and  degrees 
of  impeccability  :  that  of  God  belongs  to  him  by  na¬ 
ture  :  that  of  Jefus  Chrift,  conftdered  as  man,  belongs 
to  him  by  the  hypoftatical  union  :  that  of  the  bleffed 
is  a  confequence  of  their  condition  :  that  of  men  is 
the  effect  of  a  confirmation  in  grace,  and  is  rather 
called  impeccance than  impeccability ;  accordingly  divines 
diftinguifti  between  thefe  two  :  this  diftin&ion  is  found 
neceffary  in  the  difputes  againft  the  Pelagians,  in  or¬ 
der  to  explain  certain  terms  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
j  Y  fathers, 
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Impercabi-  fathers,  which  without  this  diftin&ion  are  eafily  con- 
l3t^  founded. 

Imperial  IMPEDIMENTS,  in  Law ,  are  fuch  hinderances 
Cities,  as  put  a  flop  or  flay  to  a  perfon’s  feeking  for  his  right 
V— by  a  due  courfe  of  law.  Perfons  under  impediments 
are  thofe  under  age  or  coverture,  non  compos  mentis , 
in  prifon,  beyond  fea,  &c.  who,  by  a  faving  in  our 
laws,  have  time  to  claim  and  profecute  their  rights, 
after  the  impediments  are  removed,  in  cafe  of  fines 
levied,  Sic. 

IMPENETRABILITY,  in  Philofophy ,  that  pro¬ 
perty  of  body,  whereby  it  cannot  be  pierced  by  an¬ 
other  :  Thus,  a  body  which  fo  fills  a  fpace  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  others,  is  faid  to  be  impenetrable. 

IMPERATIVE,  one  of  the  moods  of  a  verb,  ufed 
when  we  would  command,  intreatr  or  advife :  thus,  go 
read ’,  take  pity ,  be  advifed ,  are  imperatives  in  our  lan¬ 
guage.  But  in  the  learned  languages,  this  mood  has 
a  peculiar  termination  to  diRinguifii  it  from  others,  as 
?,  or  ito,  “  go  \9y  lege ,  or  legito,  u  read,”  &c.  and  not 
only  fo,  but  the  termination  varies,  according  as  you 
addrefs  one  or  more  perfons,  as  audi ,  and  audite ;  axvtl&j 

itxijilaiv,  cttcyflacciv,  &C. 

IMPERATOR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  title  of  ho¬ 
nour  conferred  on  victorious  generals  by  their  armies, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  fenate. 

Imperator  was  alfo  the  title  adopted  by  the  Roman 
emperors. 

IMPERATORIA,  Masterwort,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  LJvibella - 
tee.  See  Botany  Index . 

IMPERFECT,  fomething  that  is  defective,  or 
that  wants  fomeof  the  properties  found  in  other  beings 
®f  the  fame  kind. 

IMPERFECT  Number ,  is  that  whole  aliquot  parts, 
taken  all  together,  do  not  make  a  fum  that  is  equal  to 
the  number  itfelf,  but  either  exceed  it,  or  fall  fiiort  of 
it  5  being  an  abundant  number  in  the  former  cafe,  and 
a  defective  number  in  the  latter.  Thus  12  h  an  a- 
bundant  imperfeCt  number,  becaufe  the  fum  of  all  its 
aliquot  parts,  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  makes  16,  which  exceeds 
the  number  12.  And  10.  is  a  defeCtive  imperfeCt  num¬ 
ber, becaufe  its  aliquot  parts  1 , 2,  5,  taken  all  together, 
make  only  8,  which  is  lefs  than  the  number  10  itfelf. 

IMPERFECT  Ten/e,  in  Grammar ,  atenfe  that  denotes 
fome  preterite  cafe,  or  denotes  the  thing  to  be  at  that 
time  prefent,  and  not  quite  finifhed  *,  as  feribebam,  “  I 
was  writing.”  See  Grammar. 

IMPERIAL,  fomething  belonging  to  an  emperor, 
or  empire.  See  Emperor  and  Empire. — Thus  we 
fay,  his  imperial  majeftv,  the  imperial  crown,  imperial 
arms,  &c. 

Imperial  Crown .  See  Heraldry. 

IMPERIAL  Chamber ,  is  a  fovereign  court,  eff  ablifh- 
ed  for  the  affairs  of  the  immediate  Rates  of  the  empire. 
See  Chamber,  and  Germany. 

IMPERIAL  Cities ,  in  Germany,  are  thofe  which  own 
no  other  head  but  the  emperor. 

Thefe  are  a  kind  of  little  commonwealths  5  the  chief 
magiftrate  whereof  does  homage  to  the  emperor  \  but 
in  other  refpeCts,  and  in  the  adminifiration  of  jufiice, 
is  fovereign.  <. 

Imperial  cities  have  a  right  of  coining  money,  and 
©f  keeping  force*  and  fortified  places.  Their  deputies 


afiift  at  the  imperial  diets,  where  they  are  divided  In-  Imperial 
to  two  branches,  that  of  the  Rhine  and  that  of  Suabia.  ^itlcs 
There  were  formerly  22  in  the  former  and  37  in  the  lat-  jmp0gtj0n 
ter  ;  but  there  are  now  only  48  in  all. 

IMPERIAL  Diet ,  is  an  affembly  or  convention  of  all 
the  Rates  of  the  empire.  See  Diet  and  Germany. 

IMPERSONAL  verb,  in  Grammar ,  a  verb  to 
which  the  nominative  of  any  certain  perfon  cannot  be 
prefixed  ;  or,  as  others  define  it,  a  verb  defiitute  of 
the  two  firfi  and  primary  perfons,  as  decct,  oportet ,  &c. 
the  imperfonal  verbs  of  the  aClive  voice  end  in  and 
thofe  of  the  pafiive  in  tur  ;  they  are  conjugated  through 
the  third  perfon  fingular  of  almofi  all  the  tenfes  and 
moods  :  they  want  the  imperative,  infiead  of  which  we 
ufe  the  prefent  of  the  fubjunClive  5  as pceniteat,  pugnetur , 

&d.  nor,  but  a  few  excepted,  are  they  to  be  met  with 
in  the  fu pines,  participles  or  gerunds. 

IMPERVIOUS,  a  thing  not  to  be  pervaded  or 
palled  through,  either  by  reafon  of  the  clofenefs  of  its 
pores,  or  the  particular  configuration  of  its  parts. 

IMPETIGO,  in  Medicine ,  an  extreme  roughnefs 
and  foulnefs  of  the  Ikin,  attended  with  an  itching  and 
plentiful  feurf. 

The  impetigo  is  a  fpecies  of  dry  pruriginous  itch, 
wherein  feales  or  feurf  fucceed  apace  }  arifing  from  fa- 
line  corrcfive  humours  thrown  out  upon  the  exterior 
parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means  the  internal  parts 
are  ufually  relieved. 

IM  PETR  ATT  ON,  the  a  61  of  obtaining  any  thing 
by  requefi  or  prayer. 

Impetration  was  more  particularly  ufed  in  our  fia- 
tutes  for  the  pre-obtaining  of  benefices  and  church-o£/ 
fices  in  England  from  the  court  of  Rome,  which  did  be¬ 
long  to  the  difpofal  of  the  king  and  other  lay  patrons  of 
the  realm  \  the  penalty  whereof  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  provifors,  25  Ed.  III. 

IMPETUS,  in  Mechanics ,  the  force  with  which 
one  body  firikes  or  impels  another. 

IMPLICATION,  in  Law ,  is  where  fomething  is 
implied  that  is  not  exprcffed  by  the  parties  themfelves 
in  their  deeds,  contradls,  or  agreements. 

To  IMPLY,  or  Carry,  in  Mufic.  Thefe  we  have 
ufed  as  fynonymous  terms  in  that  article.  They  are 
intended  to  fignify  thofe  founds  which  ought  to  be 
the  proper  concomitants  of  any  note,  whether  by  its 
ow?n  nature,  or  by  its  pofition  in  artificial  harmony. 

Thus  every  note,  confidered  as  an  independent  found, 
may  be  faid  to  carry  or  imply  its  natural  harmonics, 
that  is  to  fay,  its  o6lave,  its  twelfth,  and  its  feven- 
teenth  \  or,  when  reduced,  its  eighth,  its  fifth,  and  its 
third.  But  the  fame  found,  when  confidered  as  confii- 
tuting  any  part  of  harmony,  is  fubje&ed  to  other  laws 
and  different  limitations.  It  can  then  only  be  faid  to 
carry  or  imply  fuch  fimple  founds,  or  complications  of 
found,  as  the  preceding  and  fubfequent  chords  admit 
or  require.  For  thefe  the  laws  of  melody  and  har¬ 
mony  muff  be  confulted.  See  Melody  and  Har¬ 
mony. 

IMPORTATION,  in  Commerce ,  the  bringing 
merchandife  into  a  kingdom  from  foreign  countries  y 
in  contradifiindlion  to  exportation.  See  Exporta¬ 
tion. 

For  the  principal  laws  relating  to  importation,  fee 
Cvftomhoufe  LAWS. 

IMPOSITION  of  hands,  an  ecclefiafiical  a&ion^by 

which 
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Impofition  which  a  bifhop  lays  his  hand  on  the  head  of  a  perfon, 
11  In  ordination,  confirmation,  or  in  uttering  a  bleffing. 

thupie"  This  Pra^ce  a^°  frequently  obferved  by  the  dilfen- 
^-—^■14  .  ters  at  the  ordination  of  their  minifters,  when  all  the 
minifters  prefent  place  their  hands  on  the  head  of  him 
whom  they  are  ordaining,  while  one  of  them  prays  for 
a  bleffing  on  him  and  his  future  labours.  This  feme 
of  them  retain  as  an  ancient  pradlice,  juftified  by  the 
example  of  the  apoftles,  when  no  extraordinary  gifts 
are  conveyed.  However,  they  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
propriety  of  this  ceremony ;  nor  do  they  confider  it  as 
an  elfential  part  of  ordination. 

Impofition  of  hands  was  a  Jewifh  ceremony,  intro¬ 
duced  not  by  any  divine  authority,  but  by  cuflom  ;  it 
*  being  the  pradlice  among  thofe  people  whenever  they 
prayed  to  God  for  any  perfon  to  lay  their  hands  on  his 
head. 

Our  Saviour  obferved  the  fame  cuftom,  both  when 
he  conferred  his  bleffing  on  children,  and  when  he 
cured  the  fick  •>  adding  prayer  to  the  ceremony.  The 
apoftles  likewife  laid  hands  on  thofe  upon  whom  they 
beftowed  the  Holy  Ghoft. — The  priefts  obferved  the 
fame  cuftom  when  any  one  was  received  into  their 
body. — And  the  apoftles  themfelves  underwent  the 
impofition  of  hands  afrefh  every  time  they  entered 
upon  any  new  defign.  In  the  ancient  church  impo¬ 
fition  of  hands  was  even  pradlifed  on  perfons  when 
they  married,  which  cuftom  the  AbyfTinians  ftill  ob- 
ferve. 

IMPOSSIBLE,  that  which  is  not  poflible,  or  which 
cannot  be  done  or  effected.  A  propofition  is  faid  to 
be  impoftible,  when  it  contains  two  ideas  which  mutu¬ 
ally  deftroy  each  other,  and  which  can  neither  be  con¬ 
ceived  nor  united  together.  Thus  it  is  impoftible 
that  a  circle  fhould  be  a  fquare  j  becaufe  we  conceive 
clearly  that  fquarenefs  and  round nefs  deftroy  each  other 
by  the  contrariety  of  their  figure. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  impoflibilitics,  phyjical  and 
moral . 

Phyfical  impofiibility  is  that  \Vhich  is  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nature. 

A  thing  is  morally  impoftible,  when  of  its  own  na¬ 
ture  it  is  poflible,  but  yet  is  attended  with  fuch  diffi¬ 
culties,  as  that,  all  things  confidered,  it  appears  im¬ 
poflible.  Thus  it  is  morally  impoflible  that  all  men 
ftiould  be  virtuous  ;  or  that  a  man  fhould  throw  the 
fame  number  with  three  dice  a  hundred  times  fuc- 
cefiively. 

A  thing  which  is  impoflible  in  law,  is  the  fame  with 
a  thing  impoflible  in  nature:  and  if  any  tiling  in  a  bond 
or  deed  be  impoflible  to  be  done,  fuch  deed,  &c.  is  void. 
21  Car.  I. 

IMPOST,  in  ArchiteBure ,  a  capital  or  plinth,  to  a 
pillar  or  pilafter,  or  pier  that  fupports  an  arch,  &c. 

Impost,  in  Law ,  fignifies  in  general  a  tribute  or 
cuftom,  but  is  more  particularly  applied  to  fignify  that 
tax  which  the  crown  receives  for  merchandifes  import¬ 
ed  into  any  port  or  haven. 

IMPOSTHUME,  or  abfeefs,  a  colledlion  of  mat¬ 
ter  or  pus  in  any  part  of  the  body,  either  owing  to 
an  obftrudlion  of  the  fluids  in  that  part,  which  makes 
them  change  into  fuch  matter,  or  to  a  tranflation  of 
f  it  from  fome  other  part  where  it  was  generated.  See 
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IMPOSTOR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  perfon  Impoftor 
who  cheats  by  a  fidlitious  charader.  H 

Religious  IMPOSTORS,  are  fuch  as  falfely  pretend  to  mPQ^nc^ 
an  extraordinary  commiflion  from  heaven  ;  and  who 
terrify  and  abufe  the  people  with  falfe  denunciations 
of  judgments.  Thefe  are  punifhable  in  the  temporal 
courts  with  fine,  imprifonment,  and  infamous  corporal 
punifhment. 

IMPOTENCE,  or  Impotency,  in  general,  de¬ 
notes  want  of  ftrength,  power,  or  means,  to  perform 
any  thing. 

Divines  and  philofophers  diftinguifh  two  forts  of 
impotency  $  natural  and  moral.  The  firft  is  a  want  of 
fome  phyfical  principle,  neceflary  to  an  adlion;  or  where 
a  being  is  abfolutely  defedlive,  or  not  free  and  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  adl  :  The  fecond  only  imports  a  great  difficulty  j 
as  a  ftrong  habit  t©  the  contrary,  a  violent  paflion,  or 
the  like. 

Impotency  is  a  term  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  na¬ 
tural  inability  to  coition.  Impotence  with  refpedl  to 
men  is  the  fame  as  fterility  in  women  $  that  is,  an  ina¬ 
bility  of  propagating  the  fpecies.  There  are  many  caufes 
of  impotence  ;  as,  a  natural  defedl  in  the  organs  of 
generation,  which  feldom  admits  of  a  cure  :  accidents 
or  difeafes  \  and  in  fuch  cafes  the  impotence  may  or 
may  not  be  remedied,  according  as  thefe  are  curable  or 
otherwife. — The  moft  common  caufes  are,  early  and 
immoderate  venery,  or  the  venereal  difeafe.  We  have 
inftances,  however,  of  unfitnefs  for  generation  in  men, 
by  an  impediment  to  the  ejedlion  of  the  femen  in  coi¬ 
tion,  from  a  wrong  diredlion  which  the  orifice  at  the 
verumontanum  got,  whereby  the  feed  was  thrown  up 
into  the  bladder.  M.  Petit  cured  one  patient  under 
fuch  a  difficulty  of  emifiion,  by  making  an  incifion 
like  to  that  commonly  made  in  the  great  operation  for 
the  ftone. 

On  this  fubjedl  we  have  fome  curious  and  original 
obfervations  by  the  late  Mr  John  Hunter  in  his  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe  *.  He  confiders  impoten-  *  p.  20i. 
cy  as  depending  upon  two  caufes.  One  he  refers  to  the&c.  sd  edit? 
mind  \  the  other  to  the  organs. 

1.  As  to  impotency  depending  upon  the  mind,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  as  the  “  parts  of  generation  are  not  necef- 
fary  for  the  exiftence  or  fupport  of  the  individual,  but 
have  a  reference  to  fomething  elfe  in  W'hich  the  mind 
has  a  principal  concern  \  fo  a  complete  adlion  in  thofe 
parts  cannot  took  place  without  a  perfcdl  harmony  of 
body  and  of  mind  \  that  is,  there  muft  be  both  a  power 
of  body  and  difpofition  of  mind  ;  for  the  mind  is  fubje<3: 
to  a  thoufand  caprices,  which  affedl  the  adtions  of  thefe 
parts. 

“  Copulation  is  an  ad!  of  the  body,  the  fpring  of 
which  is  in  the  mind  $  but  it  is  not  volition  :  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftate  of  the  mind,  fo  is  the  adl  per¬ 
formed.  -  To  perform  this  adl  well,  the  body  fhould 
be  in  health,  and  the  mind  ftiould  be  perfedlly  confi¬ 
dent  of  the  powers  of  the  body  ;  the  mind  fhould  be 
in  a  ftate  entirety  difengaged  from  every  thing  elfe  ; 
it  fhould  have  no  difficulties,  no  fears,  no  apprehen- 
fions,  not  even  an  anxiety  to  perform  the  adt  well : 
for  even  this  anxiety  is  a  ftate  of  mind  different  from 
what  ftiould  prevail ;  there  fhould  not  be  even  a  fear 
that  the  mind  itfelf  may  find  a  difficulty  at  the  time 
the  adl  ftiould  be  performed.  Perhaps  no  fundlion  of 
Y  2  the 
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fo  much  upon  the  ftate  o£  the  the  natural  powers  wanted ;  but  that  there  was  ftlli  a  Impoteney, 


Impotency  the  machine  depends 
. '  mind  as  this. 

“  The  will  and  reafoning  faculty  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this  power  ;  they  are  only  employed  in  the 
aft,  fo  far  as  voluntary  parts  are  made  ufe  of :  and  if 
they  ever  interfere,  which  they  fometintes  do,  it  often 
produces  another  date  of  mind  which  deftroys  that 
which  is  proper  for  the  performance  of  the  aft  ;  it 
produces  a  delire,  a  with,  a  hope,  which  are  all  only 
diffidence  and  uncertainty,  and  create  in  the  mind  the 
idea  of  a  poffibility  of  the  want  of  fuccefs,  which  de¬ 
ftroys  the  proper  ftate  of  mind  or  neeeffiiry  confidence. 

“There  is  perhaps  no  aft  in  which  a  man  feels 
himfelf  more  interefted,  or  is  more  anxious  to  perform 
well ;  his  pride  being  engaged  in  fome  degree,  which 
if  within  certain  bounds  would  produce  a  degree  of 
perfeftion  in  an  aft  depending  upon  the  will,  or  an 
aft  in  voluntary  parts ;  but  when  it  produces  a  ftate  of 
mind  contrary  to  that  ftate  on  which  the  perfeftion 
of  the  aft  depends,  a  failure  muft  be  the  confequence. 

“  The  body  is  not  only  rendered  incapable  of  per¬ 
forming  this  aft  by  the  mind  being  under  the  above  in¬ 
fluence,  but  alfo  by  the  mind  being,  though  perfectly 
confident  of  its  power,  yet  confcious  of  an  impropriety 
in  performing  it ;  this,  in  many  cafes,  produces  a  ftate 
of  mind  which  fhall  take  away  all  power.  The  ftate  of 
a  man’s  mind  refpefting  his  lifter  takes  away  all  pow’er. 
A  confcientious  man  has  been  known  to  lofe  his  powers 
on  finding  the  woman  ha  was  going  to  be  connected 
with  unexpectedly  a  virgin. 

“  Shedding  tears  arifes  entirely  from  the  ftate  of 
the  mind,  although  not  fo  much  a  compound  aftion  as 
the  aft  in  queftion;  for  none  are  fo  weak  in  body  that 
they  cannot  Hied  tears  ;  it  is  not  fo  much  a  compound 
aCtion  of  the  mind  and  ftrength  of  body  joined,  as  the 
other  aCt  is ;  yet  if  we  are  afraid  of  ffiedding  tears,  or 
are  defirous  of  doing  it,  and  that  anxiety  is  kept  up 
through  the  whole  of  an  affefting  feene,  we  certainly 
fhall  not  filed  tears,  or  .at  leaft  not  fo  freely  as  would 
have  happened  from  our  natural  feelings. 

“  From  this  account  of  the  neceffity  of  having  the 
mind  independent  refpeCting  the  aCt,  we  muft  fee  that 
it  may  very  often  happen  that  the  ftate  of  mind  will  be 
fuch  as  not  to  allow  the  animal  to  exert  its  natural 
powers ;  and  every  failure  increafes  the  evil.  We  muft 
alfo  fee  from  this  ftate  of  the  cafe,  that  this  aft  muft  be 
often  interrupted  ;  and  the  true  caufe  of  this  interrup¬ 
tion  not  being  known,  it  will  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  body  or  want  of  powers.  As  thefe  cafes  do  not 
arife  from  real  inability,  they  are  to  be  carefully  diftin- 
gui filed  from  fuch  as  do  ;  and  perhaps  the  only  way  to 
diftinguiffi  them  is,  to  examine  into  the  ftate  of  mind 
refpefting  this  aft.  So  trifling  often  is  the  circumftance 
which  (hall  produce  this  inability  depending  on  the 
mind,  that  the  very  deiire  to  pleafe  fhall  have  that  ef¬ 
feft,  as  in  making  the  woman  the  foie  objeft  to  be  gra¬ 
tified. 

“  Cafes  of  this  kind  we  fee  every  day  ;  one  of  which 
I  fhall  relate  as  an  illuftration  of  this  fubjeft,  and  alfo 
of  the  method  of  cure. — A  gentleman  told  me,  that  he 
had  loft  his  virility.  After  above  an  hour’s  inveftiga- 
lion  of  the  cafe,  I  made  out  the  following  fafts  :  that 
he  had  at  unneceffary  times  ftrong  ereftions,  which 
ihowed  that  he  had  naturally  this  power  ;  that  the 
ereClions  were  accompanied  with  defire,  which  are  all 


defeCl  fomewhere,  which  I  fuppofed  to  be  from  the v 
mind.  I  inquired  if  all  women  were  alike  to  him?  his 
anfwer  was,  No;  fome  women  he  could  have  connec¬ 
tion  with  as  well  as  ever.  This  brought  the  defeft, 
whatever  it  was,  into  a  fmaller  compafs:  and  it  appear¬ 
ed  that  there  was  but  one  woman  that  produced  this  in¬ 
ability,  and  that  it  arofe  from  a  defire  to  perform  the 
aCt  with  this  woman  well ;  which  defire  produced  in 
the  mind  a  doubt  or  fear  of  the  want  of  fucccfs,  which 
was  the  caufe  of  the  inability  of  performing  the  aft. 
As  this  arofe  entirely  from  the  ftate  of  the  mind  produ¬ 
ced  by  a  particular  circumftance,  the  mind  was  to  be 
applied  to  for  the  cure ;  and  I  told  him  that  he  might 
be  cured,  if  he  could  perfectly  rely  on  his  own  power  of 
felf-denial.  When  I  explained  what  I  meant,  he  told 
me  that  he  could  depend  upon  every  aft  of  his  will  or 
refolution.  I  then  told  him,  that,  if  he  had  a  perfeft 
confidence  in  himfelf  in  that  refpeft,  he  was  to  go  t@ 
bed  to  this  wfoinan,  but  firft  promife  to  himfelf  that 
he  would  not  have  any  connection  with  her  for  fix 
nights,  let  his  inclinations  and  powers  be  what  they 
w'ould  ;  which  he  engaged  to  do,  and  alfo  to  let  me 
know  the  refult.  About  a  fortnight  after,  he  told  me, 
that  his  refolution  had  produced  fuch  a  total  alteration 
in  the  ftate  cf  his  mind,  that  the  power  foon  toolc 
place  ;  for  inftead  of  going  to  bed  w  ith  the  fear  of  ina¬ 
bility,  he  went  with  fears  that  he  ftiould  be  poffeffed 
with  too  much  defire,  too  much  power,  fo  as  to  become 
uneafy  to  him  ;  which  really  happened ;  for  he  would 
have  been  happy  to  have  fhortened  the  time  ;  and  when 
he  had  once  broke  the  fpell,  the  mind  and  pow  ers  went, 
on  together,  and  his  mind  never  returned  to  its  former 
ftate.” 

2.  Of  impotency  from  a  want  of  proper  correfpondence 
between  the  actions  of  the  different  organs .  Our  author, 
in  a  former  part  of  his  Treatife,  when  confidering  the 
difeafes  of  the  urethra  and  bladder,  had  remarked,  that 
every  organ  in  an  animal  body,  w ithout  exception,  was 
made  cf  different  parts,  whofe  funftions  or  aftions  were 
totally  different  from  one  another,  although  all  tending 
to  produce  one  ultimate  effeft.  In  all  fuch  organs, 
when  perfeft  (he  obferves),  there  is  a  fucceffion  of  mo¬ 
tions,  one  naturally.arifing  out  of  the  other,  which  in 
the  end  produces  the  ultimate  effeft  ;  and  an  irregula¬ 
rity  alone  in  thefe  aftions  will  conftitute  difeafe,  at 
leaft  will  produce  very  difagreeable  effefts,  and  often 
totally  fruftrate  the  intention  of  the  organ.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  Mr  Kunter,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  applies  to 
the  “  aftions  of  the  tefticles  and  penis  :  for  we  find  that 
an  irregularity  in  the  aftions  of  thefe  parts  feme  times 
happens  in  men,  producing  impotence;  and  fomething 
fimilar  probably  may  be  one  caufe  of  barrennefs  in  wo¬ 
men. 

“  In  men,  the  parts  fubfervient  to  generation  may  be 
divided  into  two;  theeffential  and  the  acceffory.  The 
tefticles  are  the  effential  ;  the  penis,  &c.  the  acceffory. 
As  this  divifion  arifes  from  their  ufes  or  aftions  in 
health,  which  exaftly  correfpond  with  one  another,  a 
want  of  exaftnefs  in  the  correfpondence  01  fufceptlbility 
of  thofe  aftions  may  alfo  be  divided  into  two :  where 
the  aftions  are  reverfed,  the  acceffory  taking  place 
without  the  firft  or  effential,  as  in  erections  of  the  penis, 
where  neither  the  mind  nor  the  tefticles  are  ftimulated 
to  aftion ;  and  the  fecond  is  where  the  tefticles  perform 

ills 
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Im potency,  the  action  of  fecretion  too  readily  for  the  penis,  which 
has  not  a  corresponding  eredtion.  The  firft  is  called 
priapifm  ;  and  the  fecond  is  what  ought  to  be  called  fe - 
minal  weaknefs, 

“  The  mind  has  confiderable  effedl  on  the  correfpon- 
dence  of  the  actions  of  thefe  two  parts  :  but  it  would 
appear  in  many  inftances,  that  eredtions  of  the  penis 
depend  more  on  the  Hate  of  the  mind  than  the  fecretion 
of  the  femen  does  ;  for  many  have  the  fecretion,  but 
not  the  eredlion  ;  but  in  fuch,  the  want  of  ereftion  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  owing  to  the  mind  only. 

“  Priapifm  often  arifes  fpontaneoufly  ;  and  often 
from  vifible  irritation  of  the  penis,  as  in  the  venereal 
gonorrhoea,  efpecially  when  violent.  The  fenfation 
of  fuch  eredtions  is  rather  uneafy  than  pleafant;  nor  is 
the  fenfation  of  the  glans  at  the  time  fimilar  to  that  ari- 
fing  from  the  erections  of  defire,  but  more  like  to  the 
fenfation  of  the  parts  immediately  after  coition.  Such 
as  arife  fpontaneoufly  are  of  more  ferious  confequence 
than  thofe  from  inflammation,  as  they  proceed  probably 
from  caufes  not  curable  in  themfelves  or  by  any  known 
methods.  The  priapifm  arifing  from  inflammation  of 
the  parts,  as  in  a  gonorrhcea,  is  attended  with  nearly 
the  fame  fymptoms  ;  but  generally  the  fenfation  is  that 
of  pain,  proceeding  from  the  inflammation  of  the  parts. 
It  may  be  obferved,  that  what  is  faid  of  priapifm  is 
only  applicable  to  it  when  a  difeafe  in  itfelf,  and  not 
when  a  fymptom.  of  other  difeafes,  which  is  frequently 
the  cafe. 

“  The  common  pradtiee  in  the  cure  of  this  complaint 
is  to  order  all  the  nervous  and  ftrengthening  medicines  ; 
fuch  as  bark,  valerian,  mufk,  camphor,  and  alfo  the 
cold  bath.  I  have  feen  good  effedts  from  the  cold 
bath  ;  but  fometimes  it  does  not  agree  with  the  confti- 
tution,  in  which  cafe  I  have  found  the  warm  bath  of 
fervice.  Opium  appears  to  be  a  fpecific  in  many  cafes; 
from  which  circumftance  I  fliould  be  apt,  upon  the 
whole,  to  try  a  Toothing  plan. 

“  Seminal  weaknefs,  or  a  fecretion  and  emiflion  of 
the  femen  without  eredtions,  is  the  reverfe  of  a  priapifm, 
and  is  by  much  the  worfe  difeafe  of  the  two.  There  is 
great  variety  in  the  degrees  of  this  difeafe,  there  being 
all  the  gradations  from  the  exadl  correfpondence  of  the 
adlions  of  all  the  parts  to  the  tefticles  adting  alone  ;  in 
every  cafe  of  the  difeafe,  there  is  too  quick  a  fecretion' 
and  evacuation  of  the  femen.  Like  to  the  priapifm,  it 
does  not  arife  from  defires  and  abilities  ;  although  when’ 
mild  it  is  attended  with  both,  but  not  in  a  due  propor¬ 
tion  ;  a  very  flight  defire  often  producing  the  full  ef- 
fedt.  The  fecretion  of  the  femen  ftiall  be  ft>  quick, 
that  fimple  thought,  or  even  toying,  (hall  make  it 
flow. 

“  Dreams  have  produced  this  evacuation  repeatedly 
in  the  fame  night ;  and  even  when  the  dreams  have  been 
fo  flight,  that  there  has  been  no  confcioufnefs  of  them 
when  the  fleep  has  been  broken  by  the  adl  of  emiflion. 
I  have  known  cafes  where  the  tefticles  have  been  fo 
ready  to  fecrete,  that  the  leaft  fridtion  on  the  glans  has 


produced  an  emiflion  :  I  have  known  the  fimple  adtiori  Impotency. 
of  walking  or  riding  produce  this  effedl,  and  that  re- 
peatedly,  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time. 

“  A  young  man,  about  four  or  five  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  not  fo  much  given  to  venery  as  moll  young 
men,  had  thefe  laft  mentioned  complaints  upon  him. 

Three  or  four  times  in  the  night  he  would  emit ;  and 
if  he  walked  fall,  or  rode  on  horfeback,  the  fame  thing 
would  happen.  He  could  fcarcely  have  connedtion 
with  a  woman  before  he  emitted,  and  in  the  emiflioii 
there  was  hardly  any  fpafm.  He  tried  every  fuppofed 
ftrengthening  medicine,  as  alfo  the  cold  bath  and  fea- 
bathing,  but  with  no  effedl.  By  taking  20  drops  of 
laudanum  on  going  to  bed,  he  prevented  the  night 
emiflions  ;  and  by  taking  the  fame  quantity  in  the 
morning,  he  could  walk  or  ride  without  the  before- 
mentioned  inconvenience.  I  diredled  this  pradlice  to 
be  continued  for  fome  time,  although  the  difeafe  did 
not  return,  that  the  parts  might  be  accuftomed  to  this 
healthy  ftate  of  adlion  ;  and  I' have  reafon  to  believe 
the  gentleman  is  now  well.  It  was  found  neceffary,  as 
the  conftitution  became  more  habituated  to  the  opiate, 
to  increafe  the  dofe  of  it. 

“  The  fpafms,  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  femen  in 
fuch  cafes  are  extremely  flight,  and  a  repetition  off 
them  foon  takes  place  ;  the  firft  emiflion  not  preventing 
a  fecond  ;  the  conftitution  being  all  the  time  but  little' 
affedled  (a).  When  the  tefticles  adl  alone,  without 
the  acceffory  parts  taking  up  the  neceffary  and  natural' 
confequent  adlion,  it  is  (till  a  more  melancholy  difeafe  ; 
for  the  fecretion  arifes  from  no  vifible  or  fenfible  caufe,. 
and  does  not  give  any  vifible  or  fenfible  effedl,  but  runs 
off  fimilar  to  involuntary  ftools  or  urine.  It  has  beea 
obferved  that  the  femen  is  more  fluid  than  natural  in 
fome  of  thefe  cafes, 

“  There  is  great  variety  in  the  difeaffed  adlions  of 
thefe  parts  ;  of  which  the  following  cafe  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  an  example.  A  gentleman  has  had  a  ftridture' 
in  the  urethra  for  many  years,  for  which  he  has  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  a  bougie,  but  has  of  late  negledled  it.  He' 
has  had  no  connedtion  with  women  for  a  confiderable 
time,  being  afraid  of  the  confequences.  He  has  often 
in  his  fleep  involuntary  emiflions,  which  generally 
awake  him  at  the  paroxyfm  ;  but  what  furprifes  him 
moll  is,  that  often  he  has  fuch  without  any  femen 
pafling  forwards  through  the  penis,  which  makes  him 
think  that  at  thofe  times  it  goes  backward  into  the 
bladder.  This  is  not  always  the  cafe,  for  at  other 
times  the  femen  paffes  forwards.  At  the  time  the 
femen  feems  to  pafs  into  the  bladder,  he  has  the  erec¬ 
tion,  the  dream  ;  and  is  awaked  with  the  fame  mode 
of  adlion,  the  fame  fenfation,  and  the  fame  pleafure, 
as  when  it  paffes  through  the  urethra,  whether  dream¬ 
ing  or  waking.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  fame  irritation 
takes  place  in  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  without  the  fe- 
men  that  takes  place  there  when  the  femen  enters,  in 
Confequence  of  all  the  natural  preparatory  fteps,  where¬ 
by  the  very  fame  adlions  are  excited  as  if  it  came  into 

the 


(a)  “  It  is  to  be  confidered,  that  the  conftitution  i3  commonly  affedled  by  the  fpafms  only,  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  violence,  independent  of  the  fecretion  and  evacuation  of  the  femen.  But  in  fome  safes  even 
the  eredlion  going  off  without  the  fpafms  on  the  emiflion,  ftiall  produce  the  fame  debility  as  if  they  had  taken 
place,” 
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Impotency  the  paffage^:  from  which  one  would  fuppofe,  that  either 
Im  jr^lT  <r  ^emen  *s  not  fecreted  •,  or  If  it  be,  that  a  retrograde  mo- 
*  -  tion  takes  place  in  the  a&ions  of  the  acceleratores  uri- 

nse.  But  if  the  firfl  be  the  cafe,  then  we  may  'fuppofe, 
that  in  the  natural  flate  the  a&ions  of  thofe  mufcles  do 
not  arife  fimply  from  the  flimulus  of  the  femen  in  the 
part,  but  from  their  aftion  being  a  termination  of  a 
preceding  one,  making  part  of  a  feries  of  a&ions.  Thus 
they  may  depend  upon  the  fri&ion,  or  the  imagination 
of  a  fri&ion,  on  the  penis ;  the  tefticles  not  doing  their 
part,  and  the  fpafm  in  fuch  cafes  arifing  from  the 
fri&ion  and  not  from  the  fecretion.  In  many  of  thofe 
cafes  of  irregularity,  when  the  ere6lion  is  not  flrong,  it 
Hi  all  go  off  without  the  emiflion  ;  and  at  other  times 
an  emiflion  fliall  happen  almoft  without  an  ere&ion  ; 
but  thefe  arife  not  from  debility,  but  affe&ions  of  the 
mind.  * 

6i  In  many  of  the  preceding  cafes,  wafting  the 
penis,  fcrotum,  and  perimeum,  with  cold  water,  is  of¬ 
ten  of  fervice  \  and  to  render  it  colder  than  it  is  in 
fome  feafons  of  the  year,  common  fait  may  be  added  to 
it,  and  the  parts  wafted  when  the  fait  is  almoft  diffol- 
ved.” 

Impotency  is  a  canonical  difabiiity,  to  avoid  mar¬ 
riage  in  the  fpi ritual  court.  The  marriage  is  not  void 
ab  initio,  but  voidable  only  by  fentence  of  feparation 
during  the  life  of  the  parties. 

IMPRECATION,  (derived  from  in,  and  precory 
“  I  pray  j”)  a  curfe  or  wift  that  fome  evil  may  befal 
any  one. 

The  ancients  had  their  goddeffes  called  Imprecations, 
in  Latin,  Dircc ,  i.  e.  Deorum  irce,  who  were  fuppofed 
to  be  the  executioners  of  evil  confciences.  They  were 
called  Dircc  in  heaven,  Furies  on  earth,  and  Eumenides 
in  hell.  The  Romans  owned  but  three  of  thefe  Im¬ 
precations,  and  the  Greeks  only  two.  They  invoked 
them  with  prayers  and  pieces  of  verfes  to  deffroy  their 
enemies. 

IMPREGNATION,  the  getting  a  female  with 
child.  See  Conception. 

The  term,  impregnation  is  alfo  ufed,  in  pharmacy,  for 
communicating  the  virtues  of  one  medicine  to  another, 
whether  by  mixture,  co&ion,  digeftion,  &. c. 

IMPRESSING  seamen.  The  power  of  impreffing 
fea-faring  men  for  the  fea-fervice  by  the  king’s  com- 
miflion,  has  been  a  matter  of  fome  difpute,  and  fubmit- 
ted  to  with  great  relu&ance  *,  though  it  hath  very 
clearly  and  learnedly  been  fhown  by  Sir  Michael  For- 
Her,  that  the  pradlice  of  imprefling,  and  granting 
powers  to  the  admiralty  for  that  purpofe,  is  of  a  very 
ancient  date,  and  hath  been  uniformly  continued  by  a 
regular  feries  of  precedents  to  the  prefent  time  :  whence 
he  concludes  it  to  be  part  of  the  common  law.  The 
difficulty  arifes  from  hence,  that  no  flatute  has  exprefs- 
ly  declared  this  power  to  be  in  the  crown,  though  many 
of  them  very  ffrongly  imply  it.  The  ffatute  2  Rich.  II. 
c.  4.  (peaks  of  .mariners  being  arretted  and  retained  for 
the  king’s  fervice,  as  of  a  thing  well  known,  and  prac- 
tifed  without  difpute  j  and  provides  a  remedy  againft 
their  running  away.  .  By  a  later  flatute-,  if  any  water- 
man,  who  ufes  the  river  Thames,  fhall  hide  himfelf 
during  the  execution  of  any  commifiion  of  prefiing  for 
the  king’s  fervice,  he  is  liable  to  heavy  penalties.  By 
anotner  (5  Eliz.  c.  5*)  no  fifherinan  (hall  be  taken  by 
the  queen’s  commiffion  to  ferve  as  a  mariner  j  but  the 
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commiffion  fhall  be  firfl  brought  to  two  juflices  of  the  Impreffing 
peace,  inhabiting  near  the  fea  coafl  where  the  mariners 
are  to  be  taken,  to  the  intent  that  the  juflices  may 
choofe  out  and  return  fuch  a  number  of  able-bodied 
men,  as  in  the  commiffion  are  contained,  to  ferve  her 
majefty.  And  by  others,  efpecial  prote&ions  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  feamen  in  particular  circumflances,  to  prevent 
them  from  being  impreffed.  Ferrymen  are  alfo  laid  to 
be  privileged  from  being  impreffed,  at  common  law. 

All  which  do  moft  evidently  imply  a  power  of  impref- 
fiiig  to  refide  fomewhere  ;  and  if  anywhere,  it  niufl, 
from  the  fpirit  of  our  conflitution,  as  well  as  from  the 
frequent  mention  of  the  king’s  commiffion,  refide  in  the 
crown  alone. — After  all,  however,  this  method  of  man¬ 
ning  the  navy  is  to  be  confidered  as  only  defenfible 
from  public  neceffity,  to  which  all  private  confidera- 
tions  mutt  give  way. 

The  following  perfons  are  exempted  from  being  im¬ 
preffed  :  Apprentices  for  three  years  ;  the  matter, 
mate,  and  carpenter,  and  one  man  for  every  100  tons, 
of  veffels  employed  in  the  coal  trade  }  all  under  18 
years  of  age,  and  above  55  ;  foreigners  in  merchant- 
fliips  and  privateers  ;  landmen  betaking  themfelves  to 
fea  for  two  years  j  feamen  in  the  Greenland  fifhery,  and 
harpooners,  employed,  during  the  interval  of  the  fifhing 
feafon,  in  the  coal-trade,  and  giving  fecurity  to  go  t© 
the  fifhing  next  feafon. 

IMPRESSION  is  applied  to  the  fpecies  of  objects 
which  are  fuppofed  to  make  fome  mark  or  impreffion  on 
the  fenfes,  the  mind,  and  the  memory.  The  Peripate¬ 
tics  affert,  that  bodies  emit  fpecies  refembling  them, 
which  are  conveyed  to  the  common  fenforium ,  and  they 
are  rendered  intelligible  by  the  a&ive  intelleft  ;  and, 
when  thus  fpiritualized,  are  called  exprejions,  or  exprefs 
fpecies,  as  being  expreffed  from  the  others. 

Impression  alfo  denotes  the  edition  of  a  book,  re¬ 
garding  the  mechanical  part  only  5  whereas  edition,  be- 
fides  this,  takes  in  the  care  of  the  editor,  who  corre£led 
or  augmented  the  copy,  adding  notes,  &c.  to  render 
the  work  more  ufeful. 

IMPRISONMENT,  the  flate  of  a  perfon  reflrain- 
ed  of  his  liberty,  and  detained  under  the  cuflody  of  an¬ 
other. 

.  No  perfon  is  to  be  imprifoned  but  as  the  law  direfts, 
either  by  the  command  or  order  rif  a  court  of  record, 
or  by  lawful  warrant  ;  or  the  king’s  procefs,  on  which 
one  may  be  lawfully  detained.  And  at  common  law, 
a  perfon  could  not  be  imprifoned  unlefs  he  were  guilty 
of  fome  force  and  violence,  for  which  his  body  was 
fubjeft  to  imprifonment,  as  one  of  the  highefl  execu¬ 
tions.  Where  the  law  gives  power  to  imprifon,  in 
fuch  cafe  it  is  juflifiable,  provided  he  that  does  it  in 
purfuance  of  a  flatute  exa&ly  purfues  the  flatute  in 
the  manner  of  doing  it ;  for  otherwife  it  will  be  deem¬ 
ed  falfe  imprifonment,  and  of  confequence  it  is  unjufti- 
fiable.  Every  warrant  of  commitment  for  imprifoning 
a  perfon,  ought  to  run,  “  till  delivered  by  due  courie 
of  law,”  and  “  not  until  farther  order  5”  which  has 
been  held  ill :  and  thus  it  alfo  is,  where  one  is  impri¬ 
foned  on  a  warrant  not  mentioning  any  caufe  for 
which  he  is  committed.  See  Arrest  and  Commit¬ 
ment. 

Fa[/e  IMPRISONMENT.  Every  confinement  of  the 
perfon  is  an  imprifonment,  whether  it  be  in  a  common 
prifon,  or  in  a  private  houfe,  or  in  the  flocks,  or  even 
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I.nprifon-  by  forcibly  detaining  one  in  the  public  greets.  Un¬ 
dent  lawful  orfalfe  imprifonment  confifts  in  fuch  confinement 
T  -t  or  detention  without  fufficient  authority':  which  autlio- 

lx,  --f _ rity  may  arife  either  from  fome  procefs  from  the  courts 

of  juftice  \  or  from  fome  warrant  from  a  legal  power  to 
commit,  under  his  hand  and  feal,  and  exprefling  the 
caufe  of  fuch  commitment  \  or  from  fome  other  fpecial 
caufe  warranted,  for  the  neceflity  of  the  thing,  either 
by  common  law  or  aft  of  parliament  *,  fuch  as  the  ar- 
refting  of  a  felon  by  a  private  perfon  without  warrant, 
the  imprefling  of  mariners  for  the  public  fervice,  or  the 
apprehending  of  waggoners  for  mifbehaviour  in  the 
public  highways.  Falfe  imprifonment  alfo  may  arife 
by  executing  a  lawful  warrant  or  procefs  at  an  unlawful 
time,  as  on  a  Sunday  \  or  in  a  place  privileged  from 
arrcfts,  as  in  the  verge  of  the  king’s  court.  This 
is  the  injury.  The  remedy  is  of  two  forts  \  the  one 
removing  the  injury,  the  other  making  fatisfaBion  for 
it. 


The  means  of  removing  the  aflual  injury  of  falfe  im¬ 
prifonment  are  fourfold:  x.  By  writ  of  Mainprize, 
2.  By  writ  De  Odio  et  Atia .  3.  By  writ  Homike 

Replegiando .  4.  By  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus .  See 
thofe  articles. 

The  fatisfaBory  remedy  for  this  injury  of  falfe  impri¬ 
fonment,  is  by  an  a&ion  of  trefpafs  vi et  armis ,  ufually 
called  an  aBion  of  falfe  imprifonment ;  which  is  gene¬ 
rally,  and  almoft  unavoidably,  accompanied  with  a 
charge  of  a  {fault  and  battery  alfo ;  and  therein  the  party 
fhall  recover  damages  for  the  injuries  he  has  received  5 
and  alfo  the  defendant  is,  as  for  all  other  injuries  com¬ 
mitted  with  force,  or  vi  et  armis  y  liable  to  pay  a  fine 
to  the  king  for  the  violation  of  the  public  peace. 

IMPROMPTU,  or  Inpromptu,  a  Latin  word  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  among  the  French,  and  fometimes  in  Eng- 
lifli,  to  fignify  a  piece  made  off-hand,  or  extempore , 
without  any  previous  meditation,  by  mere  force  and  vi¬ 
vacity  of  imagination. 

IMPROBATION,  in  Scots  Law ,  the  name  of  any 
a£lion  brought  for  fetting  any  deed  or  writing  afide  up¬ 
on  the  head  of  forgery. 

IMPROPRIATION,  in  ecclefiaflical  law.  See 
Appropriation. 

IMPULSION,  in  Mechanical  Philofophy,  a  term 
employed  for  exprefling  a  fuppofed  peculiar  exertion  of 
the  powers  of  body,  by  which  a  moving  body  changes 
the  motion  of  another  body  by  hitting  or  ftriking  it. 
The  plaineft  cafe  of  this  action  is  when  a  body  in  mo¬ 
tion  hits  another  body  at  reft,  and  puts  it  in  motion  by 
the  ftroke.  The  body  thus  put  in  motion  is  faid  to  be 
impelled  by  the  other  j  and  this  way  of  producing 
motion  is  called  IMPULSION,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  PRES- 
SION,  THRUSTING,  or  protrusion,  by  which  we  pufh 
a  body  from  its  place  without  ftriking  it.  The  term 
has  been  gradually  extended  to  every  change  of  motion 
occafioned  by  the  collifion  of  bodies.  See  Mecha¬ 
nics. 

IMPURITY,  in  the  law  of  Mofes,  is  any  legal  de¬ 
filement.  Of  thefe  there  were  feveral  forts.  Some 
were  voluntary,  as  the  touching  a  dead  body,  or  any 
animal  that  died  of  itfelf,  or  any  creature  that  was 
efteemed  unclean  \  or  the  touching  things  holy,  by  one 
who  was  not  clean,  or  was  not  a  prieft  \  the  touching 
one  who  had  a  leprofy,  one  who  had  a  gonorrhoea,  or 
who  was  polluted  by  a  dead  carcafe,  fie,  Sometimes 


thefe  impurities  were  involuntary  5  as  when  any  one 
inadvertently  touched  bones,  or  a  fepulchre,  Or  any 
thing  polluted  \  or  fell  into  fuch  difeafes  as  pollute,  as 
the  leprofy,  &c. 

The  beds,  clothes,  and  moveables,  which  had  touch¬ 
ed  any  thing  unclean,  contra£led  alfo  a  kind  of  impuri¬ 
ty,  and  in  fome  cafes  communicated  it  to  others. 

Thefe  legal  pollutions  were  generally  removed  by 
bathing,  and  lafted  no  longer  than  the  evening.  The 
perfon  polluted  plunged  over  head  in  the  water,  and 
either  had  his  clothes  on  when  he  did  fo,  or  wafhed 
himfelf  and  his  clothes  feparately.  Other  pollutions 
continued  feven  days,  as  that  which  was  contra&ed  by 
touching  a  dead  body.  That  of  women  in  their  month¬ 
ly  courfes  lafted  till  this  W'as  over  with  thorn.  Other 
impurities  lafted  40  or  30  days  \  as  that  of  women  w  ho 
wrere  lately  delivered,  who  were  unclean  40  days  after 
the  birth  of  a  boy,  and  50  after  the  birth  of  a  girL 
Others  again  lafted  till  the  perfon  was  cured. 

Many  of  thefe  pollutions  were  expiated  by  facrifices  $ 
and  others  by  a  certain  w  ater  or  ley  made  with  the 
afties  of  a  red  heifer,  facrificed  on  the  great  day  of  ex¬ 
piation.  When  the  leper  was  cured,  he  went  to  the 
temple,  and  offered  a  facrifice  of  two  birds,  one  of 
which  wras  killed  and  the  other  fet  at  liberty.  He  who 
had  touched  a  dead  body,  or  had  been  prefent  at  a  fu¬ 
neral,  was  to  be  purified  with  the  water  of  expiation, 
and  this  upon  pain  of  death.  The  woman  who  had 
been  delivered,  offered  a  turtle  and  a  lamb  for  her  ex¬ 
piation  ;  or  if  fl\e  w’as  poor,  twro  turtles  or  two  young 
pigeons. 

Thefe  impurities,  which  the  law  of  Mofes  has  ex- 
preffed  with  the  greateft  accuracy  and  care,  were  only 
figures  of  other  more  important  impurities,  fuch  as  the 
fins  and  iniquities  committed  againft  God,  or  faults 
committed  againft  our  neighbour.  The  faints  and  pro¬ 
phets  of  the  Old  Teftament  w’ere  fenfible  of  this  ;  and 
our  Saviour,  in  the  gofpel,  has  ftrongly  inculcated,  that 
they  are  not  outward  and  corporeal  pollutions  which 
render  us  unacceptable  to  God,  but  fuch  inward  pollu¬ 
tions  as  infeft  the  foul,  and  are  violations  of  juftice, 
truth,  and  charity. 

IMPUTATION,  in  general,  the  charging  fome- 
thing  to  the  account  of  one  which  belonged  to  another: 
thus,  the  aflertors  of  original  fin  maintain,  that  Adam’s 
fin  is  imputed  to  all  his  pofterity. 

In  the  fame  fenfe,  the  righteoufnefs  and  merits  of 
Chrift  are  imputed  to  true  believers. 

INACCESSIBLE,  fomething  that  cannot  be  ap¬ 
proached,  by  reafon  of  intervening  obftacles,  as  a  river, 
rock,  &c.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  heights  and 
diftances.  See  Mensuration. 

INACHUS,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos, 
1856  B.  C.  See  Argos. 

INALIENABLE,  that  which  cannot  be  legally 
alienated  or  made  over  to  another:  thus  the  dominions 
of  the  king,  the  revenues  of  the  church,  the  eftates  of 
a  minor,  fic.  are  inalienable,  othexwife  than  with  a  re*v 
ferve  of  the  right  of  redemption. 

INANIMATE,  a  body  that  has  either  loft  its  foul, 
or  that  is  not  of  a  nature  capable  of  having  any. 

INANITION,  among  phyficians,  denotes  the  ftate 
of  the  ftomach  when  empty,  in  oppofttion  to  reple¬ 
tion. 

INANITY;  the  fchool  term  for  exnptinefs  or  ab- 

folut© 


Impurity 

II. 

Inanity. 
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Inanity  folute  vacuity,  and  implies  the  abfcnce  of  all  body  and 
Incarna  matter  whatsoever,  fo  that  nothing  remains  but  mere 
tion.  Ipace. 

— INARCHING,  in  Gardening ,  a  method  of  graft¬ 
ing,  commonly  called  grafting  by  approach .  See  Gar¬ 
dening  Index. 

INAUGURATION,  the  coronation  of  an  empe¬ 
ror  or  king,  or  the  confecration  of  a  prelate  :  fo  called 
from  the  ceremonies  ufed  by  the  Romans,  when  they 
where  received  into  the  college  of  augurs. 

INCA,  or  Ynca,  a  name  given  by  the  natives  of 
Peru  to  their  kings  and  the  princes  of  the  blood.  Pe¬ 
dro  de  Cieca,  in  his  Chronicles  of  Peru,  gives  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  incas;  and  fays,  that  that  country  was,  for 
a  long  time,  the  theatre  of  all  manner  of  crimes,  of 
war,  diffenfion,  and  the  molt  dreadful  diforders,  till  at 
laft  two  brothers  appeared,  one  of  whom  was  called 
Mangocapa  ;  of  this  perfon  the  Peruvians  relate  many 
wonderful  Rories,  -He  built  the  city  of  Cufco,  made 
laws,  eftablifhed  order  and  harmony  by  his  wife  regu¬ 
lations  ;  and  he  and  his  defendants  took  the  name 
of  inca ,  which  fignifies  king  or  great  lord.  Thefe  in- 
cas  became  fo  powerful,  that  they  rendered  themfelves 
matters  of  all  the  country  from  Pafto  to  Chili,  and  from 
the  river  Maule  on  the  fouth  to  the  river  Augafinago 
on  the  north  ;  thefe  two  rivers  forming  the  bounds 
of  their  empire,  which  extended  above  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  in  length.  This  they  enjoyed  till  the  di- 
vifions  between  Inca  Guafcar  and  Atabalipa :  which 
the  Spaniards  laying  hold  of,  made  themfelves  matters 
of  the  country,  and  dettroyed  the  empire  of  the  incas. 
See  Peru. 

INCAMERATION,  a  term  ufed  in  the  chancery 
of  Rome,  for  the  uniting  of  lands,  revenues,  or  other 
rights,  to  the  pope’s  domain. 

INCANTATION,  denotes  certain  ceremonies,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  formula  of  words,  and  fuppofed  to 
be  capable  of  raifmg  devils,  fpirits,  &c,  See  Charm, 

&C. 

INCAPACITY,  in  the  canon-law,  is  of  two 
kinds  :  1.  The  want  of  a  difpenfation  for  age  in  a  mi¬ 
nor,  for  legitimation  in  a  baftard,  and  the  like  :  this 
renders  the  provifion  of  a  benefice  void  in  its  original. 
2.  Crimes  and  heinous  offences,  which  annul  provittons 
at  firft  valid. 

INCARNATION,  in  Theology ,  fignifies  the  a  ft 
whereby  the  Son  of  God  affumed  the  human  na¬ 
ture;  or  the  myttery  by  which  Jefus  Chritt,  the  eter¬ 
nal  word,  was  made  man,  in  order  to  accomplifti  the 
work  of  our  falvation.  The  era  ufed  among  Chrif- 
tians,  whence  they  number  their  years,  is  the  time  of 
the  incarnation,  that  is,  of  Chrift’s  conception  in  the 
virgin's  womb. 

This  era  was  firft  eftablifhed  by  Bionyfius  Exiguus, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century,  till  which  time 
the  era  of  Dioclefian  had  been  in  ufe. 

Some  time  after  this,  it  was  conttdered,  that  the 
years  of  a  man’s  life  were  not  numbered  from  the  time 
of  his  conception,  but  from  that  of  his  birth  ;  which 
occasioned  them  to  postpone  the  beginning  of  this  era 
for  the  fpace  of  one  year,  retaining  the  cycle  of  Dio- 
nyfius  entire  in  every  thing  elfe. 

At  Roma  they  reckon  their  years  from  the  incar¬ 
nation  or  birth  of  Chritt,  that  is,  from  the  25th  of 
December,  which  cuftora  has  obtained  from  the  year 


143  r.  In  France,  and  feveral  other  countries,  they  alfo  Incarna. 
reckon  from  the  incarnation :  but  then  they  differ  tion 
from  each  other  in  the  day  of  the  incarnation,  fixing  Jn  H 
it,  after  the  primitive  manner,  not  to  the  day  of  the  ,  nC^K  e* 
birth,  but  conception  of  our  Saviour ;  though  the 
Florentines  retain  the  day  of  the  birth,  and  begin  their 
year  from  Chriftmas. 

Incarnation  (formed  from  in  and  caro  u  flefh,”) 
in  Surgery ,  fignifies  the  healing  and  filling  up  of  ulcers 
and  wounds  with  new  flefh.  See  Surgery. 

INCARNATIVES,  in  Surgery ,  medicines  which 
were  fuppofed  to  aflxft  nature  in  filling  up  wounds  or 
ulcers  wflth  flefh. 

INCENDIARY,  in  Law ,  is  applied  to  one  who- 
is  guilty  of  malicioufly  fetting  fire  to  another’s  dwel I- 
ing-houfe,  and  all  outhoufes  that  are  parcel  thereof, 
though  not  contiguous  to  it,  or  under  the  fame  roof, 
as  barns  and  ftables.  A  bare  intent  or  attempt  to  do 
this,  by  a&ually  fetting  fire  to  a  houfe,  unlefs  it  ab- 
folutely  burns,  does  not  fall  within  the  defcription  of 
incendtt  et  combufit .  But  the  burning  and  confuming  of 
any  part  is  fufficient;  though  the  fire  be  afterwards 
extinguifhed.  It  mutt  alfo  be  a  malicious  burning ; 
other  wife  it  is  only  a  trefpafs.  This  offence  is  called 
arfon  in  our  law. 

Among  the  ancients,  criminals  of  this  kind  were  to 
be  burnt,  ^ui  cedes,  acervumque  frumenti  juxta  domum 
ptojitum  fciensy  prudenfque  dolo  malo  combuJferity  vinfius 
igni  necatur. 

The  punifhment  of  arfon  was  death  by  our  ancient 
Saxon  laws  and  by  the  Gothic  conftitutions  :  and  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  incendiaries  were  burnt  to 
death.  The  flat.  8  Hen.  VI.  c.  6.  made  the  wilful 
burning  of  houfes,  under  fpecial  eircumftanccs,  high 
treafon  ;  but  it  was  reduced  to  felony  by  the  general 
a&s  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary.  This  offence 
wras  denied  the  benefit  of  clergy  by  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1. 
which  ftatute  was  repealed  by  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12. ;  and 
arfon  w?as  held  to  be  oufted  of  clergy,  w  ith  refpe<5t  to 
the  principal,  by  inference  from  the  flat.  4  and  5  P* 
and  M.  c.  4.  which  exprefsly  denied  it  to  the  acceffcry  ; 
though  now  it  is  exprefsly  denied  to  the  principal  alfo, 
by  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22. 

INCENSE,  or  Frankincense,  in  the  Materia  Me* 
die  a ,  &c.  a  dry  refinous  fubftance,  known  among  au¬ 
thors  by  the  names  thus  and  olieanum. 

Incenfe  is  a  rich  perfume,  with  which  the  Pagans 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  ftili  perfume  their  temples, 
altars,  &c. — The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  incen- 
fum ,  cp  d.  burnt  $  as  taking  the  effeft  for  the  thing  it- 
felf. 

The  burning  of  incenfe  made  part  of  the  daily  fer* 
vice  of  the  ancient  Jewifh  church.  The  priefts  drew 
lots  to  know  who  (hould  offer  it :  the  deftined  perfon 
took  a  large  filver  difh,  in  which  was  a  cenfer  full  of 
incenfe;  and  being  accompanied  by  another  prieft 
carrying  fome  live  coals  from  the  altar,  went  into  the 
temple.  There,  in  order  to  give  notice  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  they  ftruck  upon  an  inftrument  of  brafs  placed 
between  the  temple  and  the  altar ;  and  being  returned 
to  the  altar,  he  who  brought  the  fire  left  it  there,  and 
went  away.  Then  the  offerer  of  incenfe  having  faid 
a  prayer  to  two,  waited  the  fignal,  which  was  the 
burning  of  the  holocauft  ;  immediately  upon  w  hich  ho 
fet  fire  to  the  incenfe;  the  whole  multitude  continuing 
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all  the  time  in  prayer.  The  quantity  of  incenfe  offer¬ 
ed  each  day  was  half  a  pound  in  the  morning  and  as 
much  at  night. 

One  reafon  of  this  continual  burning  of  incenfe  might 
be,  that  the  multitude  of  vi6lims  that  were  continually 
offered  up,  would  have  made  the  temple  fmell  like  a 
flaughter-houfe,  and  confequently  have  infpired  the 
comers  rather  with  difguft  and  averfion,  than  awe  and 
reverence,  had  it  not  been  overpowered  by  the  agree¬ 
able  fragrance  of  thofe  perfumes. 

INCEPTIVE,  a  word  ufed  by  Dr  Wallis  to  eX- 
prefs  fuch  moments,  or  firft  principles,  which,  though 
of  no  magnitude  themfelves,  are  yet  capable  of  produ¬ 
cing  fuch  as  are.  Thus  a  point  has  no  magnitude  it- 
felf,  but  is  inceptive  of  a  line  which  it  produces  by  its 
motion.  So  a  line,  though  it  have  no  breadth,  is  yet 
inceptive  of  breadth  ;  that  is,  it  is  capable,  by  its  mo¬ 
tion,  of  producing  a  furface  which  has  breadth,  &c. 

INCEST,  the  crime  of  venereal  commerce  between 
perfons  who  are  related  in  a  degree  wherein  marriage 
is  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  marriage  ought  to  be 
permitted  between  kinsfolks,  to  the  end  that  the  af¬ 
fection  fo  neceffary  in  marriage  might  be  heightened 
by  this  double  tie  :  yet  the  rules  of  this  church  have 
formerly  extended  this  prohibition  even  to  the  feventh 
degree  5  but  time  has  now  brought  it  down  to  the  third 
or  fourth  degree. 

Moft  nations  look  on  inceft  with  horror,  Perfia  and 
Egypt  alone  excepted.  In  the  hiftory  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  thofe  countries  we  meet  with  inftances  of  the 
brother’s  marrying  the  filler  ;  the  reafon  was,  becaufe 
they  thought  it  too  mean  to  join  in  alliance  with  their 
own  fubjeCls,  and  ftill  more  fo  to  have  married  into 
any  foreign  family. 

INCEST ,  spiritual \  a  crime  committed  in  likeTnanner 
between  perfons  who  have  a  fpiritual  alliance  by  means 
of  baptifm  or  confirmation. 

Spiritual  inceft  is  alfo  underftood  of  a  vicar,  or  other 
beneficiary,  who  enjoys  both  the  mother  and  daughter  ; 
that  is,  holds  two  benefices,  the  one  whereof  depends 
upon  the  collation  of  the  other. 

Such  a  fpiritual  inceft  renders  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  thefe  benefices  vacant. 


INCH,  a  well-known  meafure  of  length  •,  being  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  foot,  and  equal  to  three  barley-corns  in 
length. 

Inch  of  Candle ,  (fale  by).  See  Candle. 

INCH  (contra&ed  from  the  Gaelic  inn  is,  “  an 
ifiand”),  a  word  prefixed  to  the  names  of  different 
places  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

INCH  Colm ,  or  Columba ,  the  ifle  of  Columba,  an  ifiand 
fituated  in  the  frith  of  Forth  in  Scotland,  and  famous 
for  its  monaftery.  See  Forth. 

This  monaftery  was  founded  about  it 23,  by  Alex¬ 
ander  I.  on  the  following  occafion.  In  palling  the  frith 
of  Forth  he  was  overtaken  with  a  violent  ftorm,  which 
drove  him  to  this  ifiand,  where  he  met  with  the  moft 
hofpitable  reception  from  a  poor  hermit,  then  refiding 
here  in  the  chapel  of  St  Columba,  who,  for  the  three 
days  that  the  king  remained  there  tempeft-bound,  en¬ 
tertained  him  with  the  milk  of  his  cow,  and  a  few 
fhell-fifh.  His  majefty,  from  the  fenfe  of  the  danger 
he  had  efcaped,  and  in  gratitude  to  the  faint  to  whom 
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he  attributed  his  fafety,  vowed  feme  token  of  refpeft  ;  Inch  Colm 
and  accordingly  founded  here  a  monaftery  of  Auguf-  ,  H  . 
tines,  and  dedicated  it  to  St  Columba.  Allan  de  Mor- 
timer,  lord  of  Aberdour,  who  attended  Edward  III.  in  w— y— 
his  Scotch  expedition,  bellowed  half  of  thofe  lands  on 
the  monks  of  this  ifiand,  for  the  privilege  of  a  family 
burial-place  in  their  church.  The  buildings  made  in 
confequence  of  the  piety  of  Alexander  were  very  con- 
fiderable.  There  are  ftill  to  be  feen  a  large  fquare 
tower  belonging  to  the  church,  the  ruins  of  the  church, 
and  of  feveral  other  buildings.  The  wealth  of  this 
place  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  proved  fo  ftrong  a 
temptation  to  his  fleet,  then  lying  in  the  Forth,  as  to 
fupprefs  all  the  horror  of  facrilege  and  refpe6l  to  the 
fan&ity  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Erfglilh  landed,  and 
fpared  not  even  the  furniture  more  immediately  confe- 
crated  to  divine  worlhip.  But  due  vengeance  overtook 
them  y  for  in  a  ftorm  which  inftantly  followed,  many  of 
them  perilhed  }  thofe  who  efcaped,  ftruck  with  the 
juftice  of  the  judgment,  vowed  to  make  ample  recom- 
penfe  to  the  injured  faint.  The  tempeft  ceafed  :  and 
they  made  the  promifed  atonement. — The  Danilh  mo¬ 
nument,  figured  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  lies  on  the 
fouth-eaft  fide  of  the  building,  on  a  riling  ground.  It 
is  of  a  rigid  form,  and  the  furface  ornamented  with 
feale-like  figures.  At  each  end  is  the  reprefentation  of 
a  human  head. 

INCH  Keith ,  a  fmall  ifiand  fituated  in  the  fame  frith, 
midway  between  the  port  of  Leith  and  Kinghorn  on 
the  oppofite  Ihore.  See  Forth. 

This  ifiand  is  faid  to  derive  its  name  from  the  gal¬ 
lant  Keith,  who  fo  greatly  fignalized  himfelf  by  his 
valour  in  1010,  in  the  battle  of  Barry,  in  Angus, 
againft  the  Danes  5  after  which  he  received  in  reward 
the  barony  of  Keith,  in  Lothian,  and  this  little 
ifte.  In  1549  the  Englilh  fleet,  fent  by  Edward  VI* 
to  aftift  the  lords  of  the  congregation  againft  the 
queen-dowager,  landed,  and  began  to  fortify  this 
illand,  of  the  importance  of  which  they  grew  fen- 
fible  after  their  negle6l  of  fecuring  the  port  of  Leith, 
fo  lately  in  their  power.  They  left  here  five  com¬ 
panies  to  cover  the  workmen  under  the  command  of 
Cotterel  ;  but  their  operations  were  foon  interrupted 
by  M.  Deffe,  general  of  the  French  auxiliaries,  who 
took  the  place,  after  a  gallant  defence  on  the  part  of 
the  Englilh.  The  Scots  kept  poffeftion  for  forae  years  j 
but  at  laft  the  fortifications  wrere  deftroyed  by  a 61  of 
parliament,  to  prevent  it  from  being  of  any  ufe  to  the 
former.  The  French  gave  it  the  name  of  Difle  des 
chevanx ,  from  its  property  of  foon  fattening  horfes. 

— In  1497,  by  order  of  council,  all  venereal  paiients 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  were  tranfported 
there,  to  prevent  their  difeafe  from  fpreading,  ne  quid 
detrunenti  refpublica  caperet »  A  lighthoufe,  which  mull 
prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  Ihipping  which  frequent 
the  Forth,  was  ere6led  in  1805. 

INCH  Garvie ,  a  fmall  illand,  alfo  lying  in  the  frith 
of  Forth,  near  Queensferry.  See  Forth. 

ENCHANTMENT.  See  Witchcraft. 

INCHOATIVE,  a  terra  lignifying  the  beginning 
of  a  thing  or  a6lion  ;  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife 
called  inceptive. 

INCHOATIVE,  verbs ,  denote,  according  to  Prifcian  and 
other  grammarians,  verbs  that  are  chara Periled  by  the 
Z  termination 
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Inchoative  termination  fco  or  fcor ,  added  to  their  primitives  :  as 
augefco  from  augeo ,  calefco  from  caleoy  dulcefco  from  duL 
cis,  irafcor  from  ira,  &c. 

INCIDENCE,  denotes  the  direction  in  which  one 
body  ftrikes  on  another.  See  Optics  and  Mechanics. 
Angle  of  Incidence.  See  Angle. 

INCIDENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  event, 
-or  a  particular  circumftance  of  fome  event. 

Incident,  in  Law ,  is  a  thing  appertaining  to,  or 
following  another  that  is  more  worthy  or  principal. 
A  court  baron  is  infeparably  incident  to  a  manor  5  and 
a  court  of  pie  powders  to  a  fair. 

INCIDENT  Diligence ,  in  Scots  Law ,  a  warrant  grant¬ 
ed  by  a  lord  ordinary  in  the  court  of  feflion  for  citing 
witneiTes  for  proving  any  point,  or  for  production  of 
any  writing  neceflary  for  preparing  the  caufe  for  a 
final  determination,  or  before  it  goes  to  a  general 
proof. 

Incident,  in  a  poem,  is  an  epifode,  or  particular 
a 61  ion,  joined  to  the  principal  a6tion,  or  depending 
on  it. 

A  good  comedy  is  to  be  full  of  agreeable  incidents, 
which  divert  the  fpe&ators,  and  form  the  intrigue. 
The  poet  ought  always  to  make  choice  of  fuch  inci¬ 
dents  as  are  fuceptible  of  ornament  fuitable  to  the 
nature  of  his  poem.  The  variety  of  incidents  well  con¬ 
doled  makes  the  beauty  of  an  heroic  poem,  which 
ought  always  to  take  in  a  certain  number  of  incidents 
to  fufpend  the  cataftrophe,  that  would  otherwife  break 
out  too  foon, 


INCINERATION,  (derived  from  z>?,  and  cinu, 
“  allies,”)  in  chemiftry,  the  redu6tion  of  any  fubftance 
into  alhes  by  burning. 

INCISIVE,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever  cuts 
or  divides  :  thus,  the  fore  teeth  are  called  dentes  incifivi , 
or  cutters  ;  and  medicines  of  an  attenuating  nature,  in¬ 
cidents,  or  incifive  medicines. 

INCLE,  a  kind  of  tape  made  of  linen  yarn. 

INCLINATION,  is  a  word  frequently  ufed  by 
mathematicians,  and  fignifies  the  mutual  approach, 
tendency,  or  leaning  of  two  lines  or  two  planes  to¬ 
wards  each  other,  fo  as  to  make  an  angle. 

Inclination,  in  a  moral  fenfe.  See  Appetite. 

INCLINED  plane,  in  Mechanics ,  one  that  makes 
an  oblique  angle  with  the  horizon.  See  Mechanics. 

INCOGNITO,  or  INCOG,  is  applied  to  a  perfon 
who  is  in  any  place  where  he  would  not  be  known  : 
but  is  more  particularly  applied  to  princes,  or  great 
men,  who  enter  towns,  or  walk  the  ftreets,  without 
their  ordinary  train  or  the  ufual  marks  of  their  diftinc- 
tion  and  quality. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE  cloth.  See  Asbestos,  Mi¬ 
neralogy  Index .  On  this  Cronftedt  obferves,  that 
the  natural  flore  of  the  albefti  is  in  proportion  to  their 
economical  ufe,  both  being  very  inconfiderable.  u  It 
is  an  old  tradition  (fays  he),  that  in  former  ages  they 
made  clothes  of  the  fibrous  albefti,  which  is  faid  to  be 
compofed  of  the  word  byjfus  ;  but  it  is  not  very  pro¬ 
bable,  fince  if  one  may  conclude  from  fome  trifles  now 
made  of  it,  as  bags,  ribbons,  and  other  things,  fuch  a 
drefs  could  neither  have  an  agreeable  appearance,  nor 
be  of  any  conveniency  or  advantage.  It  is  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  Scythians  dreffed  their  dead  bodies  which 
were  to  be  burned,  in  a  cloth  manufa&ured  of  this 
Rone )  and  this  perhaps  has  eccafioned  the  above 


fable.”  M.  Magellan  confirms  this  opinion  of  Cron- Incombuftf, 
ftedt’s,  and  informs  us  that  foine  of  the  Romans  alfo 
inclofed  dead  bodies  in  cloth  of  this  kind.  In  the  year  rncorr  f* 
1756  or  1757  he  tells  us,  that  he  faw  a  large  piece  of  bles. 
afbeftos  cloth  found  in  a  Rone  tomb,  with  the  afhes  of  — y— 
a  Roman,  as  appeared  by  the  epitaph.  It  was  kept, 
with  the  tomb  alfo,  if  our  author  remembers  rightly,, 
in  the  right  hand  wing  of  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome. 

The  under-librarian,  in  order  to  fhow  that  it  was  in- 
combuflible,  lighted  a  candle,  and  let  fome  drops  of 
wax  fall  on  the  cloth,  which  he  fet  on  fire  with  a  candle 
in  his  prefence  without  any  detriment  to  the  cloth.  Its 
texture  was  coarfe,  but  much  fofter  than  he  could  have 
expe6led. 

Incombustible,  fomething  that  cannot  be  burnt  or 
confumed  by  fire.  See  Asbestos. 

INCOMMENSURABLE,  a  term  in  Geometryf 
ufed  where  two  lines,  when  compared  to  each  other, 
have  no  common  meafure,  how  fmall  foever,  that  will 
exa611y  meafure  them  both.  And  in  general,  twa 
quantities  are  faid  to  be  incommenfurable,  when  no 
third  quantity  can  be  found  that  is  an  aliquot  part  of 
both. 

INCOMMENSURABLE  Numbers ,  are  fuch  as  have  no 
common  divifor  that  will  divide  them  both  equally. 

INCOMPATIBLE,  that  which  cannot  fubfift  with, 
another  without  deftroying  it  :  thus  cold  and  heat  are 
incompatible  in  the  fame  fubje6l,  the  ftrongeft  over¬ 
coming  and  expelling  the  weakeft. 

INCONTINENCE,  inordinacy  of  the  fexual  ap¬ 
petite  5  lull.  It  is  the  oppofite  of  chafiity.  See  Chas¬ 
tity  and  Continence. 

Incontinence,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is  of  divers 
kinds  j  as  in  cafes  of  bigamy,  rapes,  fodomy,  or  buggery, 
getting  baftards  ;  all  which  are  punifhed  by  ftatute. 

See  25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6.  18  Eliz.  cap.  7.  1  Jac.  I. 
cap.  11.  Incontinency  of  priefls  is  punifhable  by  the 
ordinary,  by  imprifonment,  Sec.  1  Hen.  VII.  cap.  4. 

Incontinence,  in  Medicine ,  fignifies  an  inability 
in  any  of  the  organs  to  retain  what  fliould  not  be  dif- 
charged  without  the  concurrence  of  the  will.  It  iss 
moft  frequently  applied  to  an  involuntary  difeharge  of 
urine.  See  Medicine  Index. 

INCORPORATION,  in  Pharmacy ,  is  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  dry  fubftances  to  the  confidence  of  a  pafte,  by 
the  admixture  of  fome  fluid  :  thus  pills,  boles,  &c. 
are  made  by  incorporation. 

Incorporation ,  or  Body-Corporate.  See  Corpora¬ 
tion, 

INCORPOREAL,  fpiritual  ;  a  thing,  or  fubftance, 
which  has  no  body.  Thus  the  foul  of  man  is  incor¬ 
poreal,  and  may  fubfift  independent  of  the  body.  See 
Metaphysics. 

INCORRUPTIBLE,  that  which  cannot  be  cor¬ 
rupted.  Thus  fpiritual  fubftances,  as  angels,  human 
fouls,  &c.  and  thus  alfo,  glafs,  gold,  mercury,  &c.  may¬ 
be  called  incorruptible. 

INCORRUPTIBLES,  Incoruftibiles,  the  name 
of  a  fe6t  which  fprung  out  of  the  Eutychians. — Their 
diftinguilhing  tenet  was,  that  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift 
was  incorruptible  5  by  which  they  meant,  that  after 
and  from  the  time  wherein  he  was  formed  in  the 
womb  of  his  holy  mother,  he  was  not  fufceptible  of 
any  change  or  alteration  \  not  even  of  any  natural  and 
innocent  paflions,  as  of  hunger,  third,  &c.  fo  that  he 
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Xdcorrupti-  ate  without  any  oeeafion,  before  his  death,  as  well  as 
after  his  refurreftion.  And  hence  it  was  that  they 
M  took  their  name. 

INCRASSATING,  in  Pharmacy,  &e.  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  fluids  thicker  by  the  mixture  of  other  fub- 
ftances  lefs  fluid,  or  by  the  evaporation  of  the  thinner 
parts. 

INCUBATION,  the  aflion  of  a  hen,  or  other 
fowl,  brooding  on  her  eggs.  See  Hatching. 

INCUBUS,  Night-mare,  a  difeafe  eonfifting  in 
an  oppreffion  of  the  breafl,  fo  very  violont,  that  the 
patient  eannot  fpeak  or  even  breathe.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  incuhare ,  to  <c  lie  down”  on 
any  thing  and  prefs  it :  the  Greeks  call  it 
q.  d.faltatcr ,  66  leaper,”  or  one  that  rufhetli  on  a  pcr- 
fon. 

In  this  difeafe  the  fenfes  are  not  quite  loft,  but 
drowned  and  aftonifhed,  as  is  the  underftanding  and 
imagination  *  fo  that  the  patient  feems  to  think  fome 
huge  weight  thrown  on  him,  ready  to  ftrangle  him. 
Children  are  very  liable  to  this  diftemper  ;  fo  are  fat 
people,  and  men  of  mueh  ftudy  and  application  of 
mind  :  by  reafon  the  ftomach  in  all  thefe  finds  fome 
difficulty  in  digeftion. 

INCUMBENT,  a  clerk  or  minifter  who  is  refident 
cn  his  benefice 5  he  is  called  incumbent,  becaufe  he 
does,  or  at  leaf!  ought  to,  bend  his  whole  ftudy  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  cure  of  his  ehurch. 

INCURVATION  of  the  Rays  of  Light,  their 
bending  out  of  a  re£tilinear  ftraight  courfe,  oecafioned 
by  refraction.  See  Optics. 

INCUS,  in  Anatomy,  a  bone  of  the  internal  ear, 
fomewhat  refembling  one  of  the  anterior  dentes  molares. 
See  Anatomy,  N°  141. 

INDEFEASIBLE,  a  term  in  law  for  what  eannot 
be  defeated  or  made  void  5  as  an  indefeafible  eftate  of 
inheritance,  &e. 

Indefeasible  Right  to  the  Throne .  See  Here - 

DITAR  Y  Right. 

INDEFINITE,  that  whieh  has  no  eertain  bounds, 
or  to  which  the  human  mind  eannot  affix  any. 

Indefinite,  in  Grammar ,  is  underftood  of  nouns, 
pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  articles,  &e.  whieh  are 
left  in  an  uncertain  indeterminate  fenfe,  and  not  fixed 
to  any  particular  time,  thing,  or  other  eircumftance. 

INDELIBLE,  fomething  that  cannot  be  cancelled 
or  effaeed. 

INDEMNITY,  in  Law,  the  faving  harmlefs  ;  or  a 
writing  to  feeure  one  from  all  damage  and  danger  that 
may  enfue  from  any  a£t. 

INDENTED,  in  Heraldry ,  is  when  the  outline  of 
an  ordinary  is  notehed  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw.  " 

INDENTURE,  in  Law,  a  writing  which  com- 
prifes  fome  contrad  between  two  at  leaf!:  ;  being  in¬ 
dented  at  top,  anfwerable  to  another  part  which  has 
the  fame  contents.  See  Deed. 
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INDEPENDENTS,  a  fed  of  Proteftants,  fo  called  Indepen- 
from  their  maintaining  that  eaeh  congregation  of  Chrif-  t*ent5, 
tians,  whieh  meets  in  one  houfe  for  public  worfhip, 
is  a  complete  ehureh,  has  fufficient  power  to  acl  and 
perform  every  thing  relating  to  religious  government 
within  itfelf,  and  is  in  no  refped  fubjed  or  accountable 
to  other  churehes.  1 

The  Independents,  like  every  other ChrifHan  fed,  Their  or!- 
derive  their  own  origin  from  the  pradice  of  the  Sin- 
apoftles  in  planting  the  firft  ehurches  \  but  they  were 
unknown  in  modern  times  till  they  arofe  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  hierarchy  efta- 
bliffied  by  that  prineefs  in  the  churches  of  her  domi¬ 
nions,  the  veftments  worn  by  the  clergy  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  divine  worffiip,  the  book  of  common  prayer, 
and  above  all  the  fign  of  the  crofs  ufed  in  the  admini- 
ftration  of  baptifm,  were  very  offenfive  to  many  of  her 
fubjeds,  who  during  the  perfecution  of  the  former 
reign  had  taken  refuge  among  the  Proteftants  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Geneva.  Thofe  men  thought  that  the 
church  of  England  refembled,  in  too  many  particulars, 
the  antichriftian  church  of  Rome  ,  and  they  called 
perpetually  for  a  more  thorough  reformation  and  a 
purer  worfhip.  From  this  cireumftanee  they  were  ftig- 
matized  by  their  adverfaries  with  the  general  name  of 
Puritans,  as  the  followers  of  Novatian  (a)  had  been  in 
the  ancient  church.  Elizabeth  was  not  difpofed  to 
comply  with  their  demands  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  fay 
what  might  have  been  the  iffue  of  the  eonteft,  had  the 
Puritans  been  united  among  themfelves  in  fentiments, 
views,  and  meafures.  But  the  cafe  wras  quite  other- 
wife.  That  large  body,  compofed  of  perfons  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ranks,  eharaders,  opinions,  and  intentions,  and 
unanimous  in  nothing  but  in  their  antipathy  to  the 
forms  of  dodrine  and  difeipline  that  were  eftablifhed 
by  law,  was  all  of  a  fudden  divided  into  a  variety  of 
feds.  Of  thefe  the  moft  famous  was  that  which  was 
formed  about  the  year  1581  by  Robert  Brown ,  a  man 
infinuating  in  his  manners,  but  unfteady  and  inconfift- 
ent  in  his  views  and  notions  of  men  and  things.  See 
Brown. 

This  innovator  differed  not  in  point  of  dodrine  ei¬ 
ther  from  the  ehureh  of  England,  or  from  the  reft  of 
the  Puritans  ;  but  he  had  formed  notions  then  new 
and  Angular  concerning  the  nature  of  the  ehurch  and 
the  rules  of  eeclefiaftical  government.  He  was  for 
dividing  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  into  feparate 
foeieties  or  congregations  $  and  maintained,  that  fueh 
a  number  of  perfons  as  could  be  contained  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  plaee  of  worfhip  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a 
churchy  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  are 
competent  to  an  eeclefiaftical  community.  Thefe  final! 
foeieties  he  pronouneed  independent  jure  divino,  and  en¬ 
tirely  exempt  from  the  jurifdidion  of  the  bifhops,  in 
whofe  hands  the  court  had  plaeed  the  reins  of  fpi- 
ritual  government  5  and  alfo  from  that  of  prefbyteries 
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(A)  The  followers  of  Novatian  were  ealled  Puritans,  beeaufe  they  would  not  communicate  with  the  Catho¬ 
lic  church,  under  pretenee  that  her  eommunion  was  polluted  by  admitting  thofe  to  the  facred  myfteries  who 
through  infirmity  had  faerificed  to  idols  in  times  of  perfeeution.  Thefe  unhappy  men  were  not  received  by 
the  ehureh  till  after  a  long  courfe  of  penanee.  The  Novatians  would  not  receive  them  at  all,  however  long 
their  penanee,  or  however  fineere  their  forrow,  for  their  fin.  In  other  refpedls,  the  ancient  Puritans  were,  like 
the  Engliffi,  orthodox  in  the  faith,  and  of  irreproachable  morals. 
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Independ-  and  fynods,  which  the  Puritans  regarded  as  the  fuprerae 
,  euts*  vifible  fources  of  ecclcfiaftical  authority.  He  alfo  main- 
'  '  '  tained,  that  the  power  of  governing  each  congrega¬ 

tion  refided  in  the  people  }  and  that  each  member 
had  an  equal  (hare  in  this  government,  and  an  equal 
right  to  order  matters  for  the  good  of  the  whole  fo- 
ciety.  Hence  all  points  both  of  doflrine  and  difcipline 
were  fubmitted  to  the  difcuffion  of  the  whole  congre¬ 
gation  ;  and  whatever  was  fupported  by  a  majority  of 
voices  palled  into  a  law.  It  was  the  congregation 
alfo  that  defied  certain  of  the  brethren  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  pallors,  to  perform  the  duty  of  public  inftruc- 
tion,  and  the  feveral  branches  of  divine  worfhip ;  re- 
ferving,  however,  to  themfelves  the  power  of  difmiflmg 
thefe  minilters,  and  reducing  them  to  the  condition  of 
private  members,  whenever  they  fhould  think  fuch  a 
change  conducive  to  the  fpiritual  advantage  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that  the  right 
of  the  pallors  to  preach  was  by  no  means  of  an  exclu- 
five  nature,  or  peculiar  to  them  alone  *,  fince  any  mem¬ 
ber  that  thought  proper  to  exhort  or  inftru£l  the  bre¬ 
thren,  was  abundantly  indulged  in  th,e  liberty  of  prophe- 
Jying  to  the  whole  aliembly.  Accordingly,  when  the 
ordinary  teacher  or  pallor  had  finilhed  his  difcourfe,  all 
the  other  brethren  were  permitted  to  communicate  in 
public  their  fentiments  and  illullrations  upon  any  ufeful 
or  edifying  fubjefl. 

The  zeal  with  which  Brown  and  his  affociates 
maintained  and  propagated  thefe  notions  was  in  a  high 
degree  intemperate  and  extravagant.  He  affirmed, 
that  all  communion  was  to  be  broken  off  with  thofe 
religious  focieties  that  were  founded  upon  a  different 
plan  from  his  5  and  treated,  more  efpecially,  the  church 
of  England,  as  a  fpurious  church,  whofe  minillers  were 
unlawfully  ordained,  whofe  difcipline  W'as  popilh  and 
antichriftian,  and  whofe  facraments  and  inftitutions 
were  dellitute  of  all  efficacy  and  virtue.  The  fefl  of 
this  hot-headed  innovator,  not  being  able  to  endure  the 
fevere  treatment  which  their  own  violence  had  brought 
upon  them  from  an  adminillration  that  was  not  cjiftin- 
guilhed  by  its  mildnefs  and  indulgence,  retired  into 
the  Netherlands,  and  founded  churches  at  Middlebourg 
in  Zealand,  and  at  Amfterdam  and  Leyden  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Holland  *,  but  their  eftablilhments  were  nei¬ 
ther  folid  nor  killing.  Their  founder  returned  into 
England ;  and  having  renounced  his  principles  of  fepa- 
ration,  took  orders  in  the  eftabliffied  church,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  benefice.  The  Puritan  exiles,  whom  he  thus 
abandoned,  difagreed  among  themfelves,  were  fplit  into 
parties,  and  their  affairs  declined  from  day  to  day.  This 
engaged  the  wifer  part  of  them  to  mitigate  the  feverity 
of  their  founder’s  plan,  and  to  foften  the  rigour  of  his 
uncharitable  decifions. 

The  perfon  who  had  the  chief  merit  of  bringing 
about  this  reformation  was  one  of  their  pallors  called 
John  Robin/on ,  a  man  who  had  much  of  the  folemn 
piety  of  the  times,  and  no  inconfiderable  portion  of 
learning.  This  well-meaning  reformer,  perceiving  the 
defeats  that  reigned  in  the  difcipline  of  Brown,  and  in 
the  fpirit  and  temper  of  his  followers,  employed  his 
zeal  and  diligence  in  correcting  them,  and  in  new- 
modelling  the  fociety  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
lefs  odious  to  its  adverfarics,  and  lefs  liable  to  the  juft 
cenfure  of  thofe  true  Chriftians,  who  looked  upon  cha¬ 
rity  as  the  end  of  the  commandments.  Hitherto  the 
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fed  had  been  called  Brownifts ;  but  Robinfon  having,  Imlepend- 
in  his  Apology,  affirmed,  Coe  turn  quem/ibet  particularem ,  ents. 

effe  tot  am,  integrant ,  et  perfcBem  ccclejiam  ex  fitis  parti- 
bus  conjlantem  immediate  et  IN.DEPENDEN TE R  ( quoad 
alias  ecclejias )  fub  ipfo  Chriflo , — the  fe<51  was  henceforth 
called  Independents ,  of  which  the  apologift  was  confi- 
dered  as  the  founder. 

The  Independents  were  much  more  commendable 
than  the  Brownifts.  They  furpaffed  them  both  in  the 
moderation  of  their  fentiments,  and  in  the  order  of 
their  difcipline.  They  did  not,  like  Brown,  pour  forth 
bitter  and  uncharitable  inve61ives  againft  the  churches 
which  were  governed  by  rules  entirely  different  from 
theirs,  nor  pronounce  them  on  that  account  unworthy 
of  the  Chriftian  name.  On  the  contrary,  though  they 
corifidered  their  own  form  of  ecclefiaftical  government 
as  of  divine  inftitution,  and  as  originally  introduced  by 
the  authority  of  the  apoftles,  nay  by  the  apoftles  them¬ 
felves  *,  they  had  yet  candour  and  charity  enough  to 
acknowledge,  that  true  religion  and  folid  piety  might 
flourifh  in  thofe  communities  which  were  under  the 
jurifdiftion  of  biffiops  or  the  government  of  fynods 
and  prefbyteries.  This  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  Ro¬ 
binfon  himfelf,  who  expreffes  his  own  private  fenti¬ 
ments  and  thofe  of  his  community  in  the  following 
clear  and  precife  words  :  “  Profitemur  coram  Deo  et 

hominibus ,  adeo  nobis  convenire  cum  ecclejiis  ref  or  me¬ 
tis  Belgicis  in  re  religionis ,  ut  omnibus  et  jingulis  earun- 
dem  ecclefiarmn  fidei  articulis ,  prout  habentur  in  har - 
tnonia  confefjionum  fidei,  parati  fimus  fubferibere .  Ec- 
c/e/ias  reformates  pro  veris  et  genuinis  habemus ,  cum 
iifdem  in  facris  Dei  communionem  profit etnur ,  et,  quan¬ 
tum  in  nobis  eft,  colimus.  They  were  alfo  much  more 
attentive  than  the  Brownifts,  in  keeping  on  foot  a 
regular  miniftry  in  their  communities  :  for  while  the 
latter  allowed  promifeuoufly  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
men  to  teach  in  public,  the  Independents  had,  and  Hill 
have,  a  certain  number  of  minifters,  chofen  refpe£lively 
by  the  congregations  where  they  are  fixed ;  nor  is  any 
perfon  among  them  permitted  tofpeak  in  public,  before 
he  has  fubmitted  to  a  proper  examination  of  his  capaci¬ 
ty  and  talents,  and  been  approved  of  by  the  heads  of 
the  congregation. 

This  religious  fociety  ft  ill  fubfifts,  and  has  produced 
divines  as  eminent  for  learning,  piety,  and  virtue,  as 
any  church  in  Chriftendom.  It  is  now  diftinguifhed 
from  the  other  Proteftant  communities  chiefly  by  the 
two  following  circumftances. 

1.  The  Independents  rejedl  the  ufe  of  all  creeds  and  jn  w£at 

confeflicns  drawn  up  by  fallible  men,  requiring  of  their  they  are 
teachers  no  other  teft  of  orthodoxy  than  a  declaration  now  diftirt* 
of  their  belief  in  the  gofpel  of  Jefus,  and  their  a d h c -  e p 

rence  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  foie  ftandard  of  faith proteftaats* 
and  praflice. 

2.  They  attribute  no  virtue  whatever  to  the  rite  of 
ordination,  upon  which  fome  other  churches  lay  fo 
much  ftrefs  ;  for  the  Independents  declare,  that  the 
qualifications  which  conftitute  a  regular  minifter  of  the 
New  Teftament,  are,  a  firm  belief  in  the  gofpel,  a 
principle  of  fincere  and  unaffe61ed  piety,  a  competent 
ftock  of  knowledge,  a  capacity  for  leading  devotion 
and  communicating  inftru£tion,  a  ferious  inclination  to 
engage  in  the  important  employment  of  promoting  the 
everlafting  falvation  of  mankind,  and  ordinarily  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  paftoral  office  frQin  fome  particular  fo¬ 
ciety 
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^depend-  ciety  of  Chriftians.  Where  thefe  things  concur,  they 
ents.  confider  a  perfon  as  fitted  and  authorised  for  the  dif- 
u — v  '  charge  of  every  duty  which  belongs  to  the  minifterial 

fun£tion  ;  and  they  believe  that  the  irapofition  of  the 
hands  of  bilhops  or  prefbyters  would  convey  to  him  no 
powers  or  prerogatives  of  which  he  was  not  before 
poffeffed. 

When  the  reformers  feparated  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  they  drew  up  public  confeflions  of  faith  or  ar¬ 
ticles  of  religion,  to  which  they  demanded  fubfeription 
from  their  refpeclive  followers.  Their  purpofe  in  this 
was  to  guard  againft  dangerous  herefies,  to  afeertain 
the  meaning  of  Scripture-language,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
to  promote  the  unity  of  the  fpirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace.  Thefe  were  laudable  ends  ;  but  of  the  means 
eliofen  for  attaining  them,  the  late  Dr  Taylor  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  the  glory  of  the  Independent  churches,  and 
whofe  learning  would  have  done  honour  to  any  church, 
expreffes  his  opinion  in  the  following  indignant  lan¬ 
guage  :  44  How  much  fo  ever  the  Chriftian  world  va- 
lueth  thefe  creeds  and  confeflions,  I  confefs,  for  my 
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againft  the  own  part,  that  I  have  no  opinion  of  them.  But  we 

creeds  are  ^at  were  generahy  drawn  up  by  the 

ablefl  divines.  But  what  evidence  is  there  of  this  ? 
are  divines  in  vogue  and  power  commonly  the  molt 
knowing  and  upright  ?  But  granting  that  the  refor¬ 
mers  were  in  thofe  days  the  ableft  divines  \  the  ableft 
divines  educated  in  popifh  fchools,  notwithftanding 
any  pretended  learning,  might  comparatively  be  very 
weak  and  defective  in  feripture  knowledge,  which  was 
a  thing  in  a  manner  new  to  them.  In  times  of  great 
ignorance  they  might  be  men  of  eminence  \  and  yet 
far  fhort  of  being  qualified  to  draw  up  and  decide  the 
true  and  precife  rules  of  faith  for  all  Chriftians.  Yea, 
their  very  attempting  to  draw  up,  decide,  and  eftablifli, 
fuch  rules  of  faith,  is  an  incontefiable  evidence  of  their 
furprifing  ignorance  and  weaknefs.  How  could  they 
be  able  divines,  when  they  impofed  upon  the  confeiences 
of  Chriftians  their  own  decifions  concerning  gofpel- 
faith  and  do&rine  ?  Was  not  this  in  fa£l  to  teach  and 
conftrain  Chriftians  to  depart  from  the  moil  fundamen¬ 
tal  principle  of  their  religion ,fuhje&ion  and  allegiance  to 
Chrift ,  the  only  teacher  and  lawgiver  ?  But  if  they  were 
able  men,  were  they  infallible  ?  No  :  they  publicly  af¬ 
firmed  their  own  fallibility  \  and  yet  they  afted  as  if 
they  had  been  infallible,  and  could  not  be  miftaken  in 
prefcribing  faith  and  do&rine. 

“  But  even  if  they  were  infallible,  who  gave  them 
commifiion  to  do  what  the  Spirit  of  God  had  done  al¬ 
ready  ?  Could  the  firft  reformers  hope  to  deliver  the 
truths  of  religion  more  fully  and  more  clearly  than  the 
Spirit  of  God  ?  Had  they  found  out  more  apt  expref- 
lions  than  had  occurred  to  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  The  Son 
of  God  4  fpake  not  of  himfelf  ;  but  as  the  Father  faid 
unto  him,  fo  he  fpake,’  (John  xii.  50.).  4  The  Spirit 

of  truth  fpake  not  of  himfelf ;  but  whatfoever  he  heard, 
that  he  fpake,’  John  xvi.  13.).  4  The  things  of  God 

the  apoftles  fpake,  not  in  the  words  which  man’s  wif- 
dom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghoft  tcacheth.’ 
(1  Gor.  ii.  13.).  If  the  Chriftian  revelation  was  thus 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  Fountain  of  Light  with 
lo  much  care  and  exa£tnefs,  both  as  to  matter  and 
words,  by  the  Son  of  God,  by  the  Spirit,  and  by  the 
apoftles  ;  who  were  the  ancient  doflors  and  bifhops  ?  or 
who  w^re  the  firft  reformers  ?  or  who  were  any  fynods 
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or  affemblies  of  divines,  that  they  dared  to  model  Chri-  Ixulepend- 
ftian  faith  into  their  own  invented  forms,  and  impofe  it ,  ents‘  } 
upon  the  minds  of  men  in  their  own  devifed  terms  and 
expreftions  ? 

44  Hath  Chrift  given  authority  to  all  his  minifters  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  to  new-mould  his  do<5lrines  by  the 
rules  of  human  learning  whenever  they  think  fit  ?  or 
hath  he  delegated  his  power  to  any  particular  perfons  ? 

Neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  His  doctrines  are  not 
of  fuch  a  ductile  nature  \  but  ftand  fixed,  both  as  to 
matter  and  words,  in  the  Scripture.  And  it  is  at  any 
man’s  peril,  who  pretends  to  put  them,  as  they  are  rules 
of  faith,  into  any  new  drefs  or  fhape.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  firft  reformers,  and  all  councils,  fv- 
nods,  and  affemblies,  who  have  met  together  to  celled!, 
determine,  and  decide,  to  preferibe  and  impofe  matters 
pertaining  to  Chriftian  faith,  have  adled  without  any 
warrant  from  Chrift,  and  therefore  have  invaded  the 
prerogative  of  him  who  is  the  foie  Prophet  arid  Lawgi¬ 
ver  to  the  church.  Peace  and  unity,  I  know,  is  the 
pretended  good  defign  of  thofe  creeds  and  confeflions. 

But  as  God  never  famftified  them  for  thofe  ends,  fo  all 
the  world  knows  they  have  produced  the  contrary  ef¬ 
fects  \  difeord,  division,  and  the  fpilling  of  whole  feas 
of  Chriftian  blood  for  1400  years  together.” 

Such  fentiments  as  thefe  are  now  maintained  by 
Chriftians  of  various  denominations  *,  but  they  were 
firft  avowed  by  the  Independents,  to  whom  therefore 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  bringing  them  to  light  pro-  . 
perly  belongs.  Our  readers  will  think  differently  of 
them  according  to  their  preconceived  opinions  j  but 
it  is  not  our  province  either  to  confirm  or  to  confute 
them.  They  rife  almoft  neeeffarily  out  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  fcheme  of  congregational  churches  5  and  we 
could  not  fupprefs  them  without  deviating  from  our 
fixed  refolution  of  doing  juftice  to  all  religious  parties, 
as  well  thofe  from  whom  we  differ  as  thofe  with  whom 
we  agree.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  raflily  con¬ 
cluded,  that  the  Independents  of  the  prefent  age, 
merely  becaufe  they  reject  the  ufe  of  all  creeds  of  hu¬ 
man  compofition,  doubt  or  difbelieve  the  doctrines 
deemed  orthodox  in  other  churches.  Their  predecef- 
fors  in  the  laft  century  were  thought  to  be  more  rigid 
Calvinifts  than  the  Preiby  terians  themfelves  \  as  many 
of  thofe  may  likewife  be  who  in  the  prefent  century 
admit  not  the  confeflions  and  formulas  of  the  Calviniftic  ^ 
churches.  They  acknowledge  as  divine  truth  every  jSTot  there- 
do&rine  contained  in  the  Scriptures  \  but  they  think  fore  necef- 
that  fcripture-do<5lrines  are  moft  properly  expreffed  in^ai%  hete- 
fcripture-language  \  and  the  fame  fpirit  of  religious ro(  ox' 
liberty,  which  makes  them  reje£l  the  authority  of  bi- 
fhops  and  fynods  in  matters  of  difeipline,  makes  them 
rejedl  the  fame  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  In  ei¬ 
ther  cafe,  to  call  any  man  or  body  of  men  their  mailers, 
would,  in  their  opinion,  be  a  violation  of  the  divine 
law,  fince  44  one  is  their  mailer,  even  Chrift,  and  they 
are  all  brethren.”  ^ 

In  fupport  of  their  fcheme  of  congregational  churehes,  Their  argu.- 
they  obferve,  that  the  word  ikkXy^icc,  which  we  tranflate  ments  for 
church ,  is  always  ufed  in  Scripture  to  fignify  either  a^^de- 
Jingle  congregation,  or  the  place  where  a  Angle  congre-  ^f^or^ie 
gation  meets.  Thus  that  unlawful  affembly  at  EphefusgatJonai 
brought  together  againft  Paul  by  the  craftfmen,  is  churches,, 
called  iKxXrt<ricc,  a  church,  (A6ls  xix.  3  2,  39,  41.).  The 
word,  however,  is  generally  applied  to  a  more  facred 

ufe 
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link  pend-  ufe  ;  but  ftill  it  fignifies  either  the  body  affembling,  or 
_  cnt"'  ,  the  place  in  which  it  alTembles.  The  whole  body  of 
the  difciples  at  Corinth  is  called  the  cliarch,  and  fpokcn 
of  as  coming  together  into  one  place ,  (1  Cor.  xiv.  23.) 
The  place  into  which  they  came  together  we  find  like- 
wife  called  a  church  ;  “  when  ye  come  together  in  the 
church , — when  ye  come  together  into  one  place,” 
(1  Cor.  xi.  18,  20.).  Wherever  there  were  more  con¬ 
gregations  than  one,  there  were  like  wife  more  churches 
than  one  :  Thus,  “  Let  your  women  keep  filence  in 
the  churches  ”  iv  rettg  iKKM<ru&ig,  (1  Cor.  xi.  18.).  The 
whole  nation  of  Ifrael  is  indeed  called  a  church ,  but  it 
was  no  more  than  a  fingle  congregation  ;  for  it  had  but 
one  place  of  public  worfhip,  viz.  firft  the  tabernacle, 
and  afterwards  the  temple.  The  Catholic  church  of 
Cnrift,  his  holy  nation  and  kingdom,  is  likewife  a  fingle 
congregation,  having  one  place  of  worfhip,  viz.  heaven , 
where  all  the  members  alTemble  by  faith  and  hold  com¬ 
munion  5  and  in  which,  when  they  (hall  all  be  fully 
gathered  together,  they  will  in  fa&  be  one  glorious  af- 
fembly.  We  find  it  called  “  the  general  affembly  and 
church  of  the  firlt-born,  whofe  names  are  written  in 
heaven.” 

Befides  thefe,  the  Independent  can  find  no  other  de¬ 
fection  of -a  church  in  the  New  Teftament  ;  not  a 
traee  of  a  dioceie  or  prefbytery  confiding  of  feveral 
congregations  all  fubje&  to  one  jurifdi&ion.  The 
number  of  difciples  in  Jerufalem  was  certainly  great 
before  they  were  difperfed  by  the  persecution  in  which 
Paul  bore  fo  a&ive  a  part  :  yet  they  are  never  men¬ 
tioned  as. forming  diftin&  affemblies,  but  as  one  afTem- 
bly  meeting  with  its  elders  in  one place ;  fometimes  in 
the  temple,  fometimes  in  Solomon’s  porch,  and  fome¬ 
times  in  an  upper  room.  After  the  difperfion,  the 
difciples  who  fled  from  Jerufalem,  as  they  could  no 
longer  alTemble  in  one  place,  are  never  called  a  chureh 
by  themfelves,  or  one  church,  but  the  churches  of  Judea, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee,  (A&s  ix.  31.  Gal.  i.  22.). 
Whence  the  Independent  concludes,  that  in  Jerufalem 
the  words  church  and  congregation  were  of  the  fame  im¬ 
port  ;  and  if  fuch  was  the  cafe  there,  where  the  gofpel 
was  firft  preached,  he  thinks  wfe  may  reafonably  expert 
to  find  it  fo  in  other  places.  Thus  when  Paul  on  his 
journey  calls  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephefus  to 
Miletus,  he  fpeaks  to  them  as  the  joint  overfeers  of  a 
fingle  congregation  :  “  Take  head  to  yourfelves,  and 
to  all  the  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghoft  hath  made 
you  overfeers,”  (Ads  xx.  28.).  Had  the  church  at 
Ephefus  confided  of  different  congregations  united 
under  fueh  a  jurifdi&ion  as  that  of  a  modern  prefby¬ 
tery,  it  would  have  been  natural  to  fay,  “  Take  heed 
to  yourfelves,  and  to  the  jiocks  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghod  hath  made  you  overfeers  but  this  is  a  way  of 
fpeaking  of  which  the  Independent  finds  not  an  in- 


danee  in  the  whole  New  Tedament.  The  facred  Mepdd- 
wr iters,,  when  fpeaking  of  all  the  Chridians  in  a  nation  ents. 
or  province,  never  call  them  the  church  of  fuch  a  nation 
or  province,  but  the  churches  of  Galatia  (Gal.  i.  2.), 
the  churches  of  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  viii.  1.),  the  churches 
of  Alia  (1  Cor.  xvi.10.).  On  the  other  hand,  when 
fpeaking  of  the  difciples  in  a  city  or  town,  who  might 
ordinarily  alTemble  in  one  place,  they  uniformly  call 
them  a  church;  faying,  the  church  of  Antioch,  the 
church  at  Corinth,  the  church  of  Ephefus,  and  the 
like. 

In  each  of  thefe  churches  or  congregations  there  were  jn  eac7h 
elders  or prejby ter /“and  deacons;  and  in  every  church  congrega- 
there  feems  to  have  been  more  than  one  elder,  in  forne^on  more 
a  great  many,  “  who  all  laboured  in  word  and  doc-^™0™5 
trine.”  Thus  we  read  (Ads  xiv.  23.)  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  ordaining  elders  in  every  church  3  and  ( A&s  whole  office 
xx.  17.)  of  a  company  of  elders  in  the  church  of  Ephefus,  b  to  teach 
who  were  exhorted  to  “feed  the  dock,  and  to  takeaswelUs 
heed  to  themfelves  and  to  all  the  dock  over  which  the£OVen39 
Holy  Ghod  had  made  them  overfeers  but  of  fuch  el¬ 
ders  as  are  to  be  found  in  modern  prelbytcrian  churches, 
who  neither  teach  nor  are  apt  to  teach,  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  finds  no  vedige  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  in  the  ear- 
lied  uninfpired  writers  of  the  Chridian  church*  The 
rule  or  government  of  this  prefbytery  or  elderfhip  in  a 
church  is  not  their  own,  but  Chrift’s.  They  are  not 
lords  over  God’s  heritage,  nor  can  they  pretend  to  more 
power  over  the  difciples  than  the  apodles  had.  But 
when  the  admin  iftration  of  the  apodles  in  the  church 
of  Jerufalem,  and  other  churches  where  they  a&ed  as 
elders,  is  inquired  into  by  an  Independent,  it  does  not 
appear  to  him  that  they  did  any  thing  of  common 
concern  to  the  church  without  the  confent  of  the 
multitude  }  nay,  it  feems  they  thought  it  neceflary  to 
judge  and  determine  in  difeipline  in  prefence  of  the 
whole  church  (A&s  vi.  i*-6.  xv.  22.  1  Cor.  v.  3,  4,  5.) 
Excommunication  and  abfolution  were  in  the  power  of 
the  church  at  Corinth,  and  not  of  the  elders  as  didin-  8 
guifhed  from  the  congregation  (1  Cor.  v.  2  Cor.  ii.)Excommu. 
The  apodle  indeed  fpeaks  of  his  delivering  feme  unton*cation 
Satan  (1  Tim.  i.  20.)  :  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  thata.nc* 
he  did  it  by  himfelf,  and  not  after  the  manner  pointed  at  power  of  ° 

1  Cor.  v.  4,  5  5  even  as  it  does  not  appear,  from  his  fay- each  con- 
ing,  in  one  epidle,  that  the  gift  was  given  unto  Timothy  gvegation. 
by  the  putting  on  of  his  hands,  that  this  was  not  done 
in  the  prejbytery  of  a  church,  as  in  the  other  epidle 
we  find  it  a&ually  was.  The  trying  and  judging  of 
falfe  apodles  was  a  matter  of  the  firft  importance  :  but 
it  was  done  by  the  elders  with  the  dock  at  Ephefus 
(Rev.  ii.  2.  A&s  xx.  28.)  ;  and  that  whole  doek  did 
in  the  days  of  Ignatius  all  partake  of  the  Lord’s  flip¬ 
per,  and  pray  together  in  one  (e)  place.  Even  the 
power  of  binding  and  loofing,  or  the  power  of  the  keys , 

as 


(B)  The  evidence  upon  which  this  is  faid  by  Mr  Glafs  (for  the  whole  of  this  reafoning  is  extracted  from  his 
works)  is  F^>ably  the  following  paffiige  in  the  epiftle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Ephefians  :  E<  y*.  im  *«<  hvheov 
sre««#X>i,  ror  if  the  prayer  of  one  or  two  be  of  fuch  force  as  we  are  told,  how  much  more  prevalent  mud 
at  be  which  is  made  by  the  bifliop  and  the  whole  church  ?  He  then  that  does  not  come  together  into  the  fame 
//*«  with  it,  is  proud,  and  hath  condemned  himfelf;  for  it  is  written,  God  refifteth  the  proud.  Let  us  not 
therefore  refill  the  bifiiop  that  we  may  be  the  fervants  of  God.”  The  fentence,  as  it  thus  Hands  by  itfelf,  cer- 
tainly  countenances  Mr  Glafs’s  fcheme  ;  but  the  reader  who  thinks  any  regard  due  to  the  teftimony  of  Ignatius, 
will  do  well  to  perufe  the  whole  epiftle  as  publilhed  by  Voffius.  6 
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Inclepend-  as  it  has  been  called,  was  by  our  Saviour  conferred  not 
en^  upon  a  particular  order  of  difciples,  but  upon  the 
church  :  “  If  thy  brother  (hall  trefpafs  againft  thee, 
go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone  : 
if  he  (hall  hear  thee,  thou  haft  gained  thy  brother. 
But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one 
or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  one  or  two  witneffes 
every  word  may  be  eftablillied.  And  if  he  (hall  ne- 
gleft  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church  :  but  if  he 
negleft  to  hear  the  church ,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an 
heathen  man  and  a  publican.  Verily  I  fay  unto  you, 
whatfoever  ye  fhall  bind  on  earth,  ftiall  be  bound/’ 
&e.  (St  Mat.  xviii.  15,  16,  17,  18.).  It  is  not  faid, 
if  he  fhall  negleft  to  hear  the  one  or  two,  tell  it  to  the 
elders  of  the  church  ;  far  lefs  can  it  be  meant  that  the 
offended  perfon  Ihould  tell  the  caufe  of  his  offence  to 
nil  the  difciples  in  a  prefhytery  or  diocefe  confiding  of 
many  congregations  :  but  he  is  required  to  tell  it  to 
Of  which  ^at  particular  church  or  congregation  to  which  they 
the fentence  both  belong  3  and  the  fentence  of  that  affembly,  pro- 
is  fmal.  nounced  by  its  elders,  is  in  a  very  folemn  manner  de¬ 
clared  to  be  final,  from  which  there  lies  no  appeal  to 
any  jurifdiftion  on  earth. 

What  con-  With  refpeft  to  the  conjlituting  of  elders  in  any  church 
ftitutes  el-  or  congregation,  the  Independent  reafons  in  the  fol- 
^rs  ‘jj  a  lowing  manner  :  The  officers  of  Chrift’s  appointment 
c  urc  *  are  either  ordinary  and  permanent  in  the  church,  or 
they  were  extraordinary  and  peculiar  to  the  planting  of 
Chriftianity.  The  extraordinary  were  thofe  who  were 
elnployed  in  laying  the  plan  of  the  gofpel  churches, 
and  in  publiffiing  the  New  Teftament  revelation.  Such 
were  the  apoftles,  the  chofen  witneffes  of  our  Saviour’s 
refurreftion  3  fuch  were  the  prophets  infpired  by  the 
Holy  Ghoft  for  explaining  infallibly  the  Old  Tefta¬ 
ment  by  the  things  written  in  the  New ;  and  fuch  were 
the  evangelifts,  the  apoftles  minifter*.  Thefe  can  be 
fucceeded  by  none  in  that  which  was  peculiar  to  them, 
becaufe  their  work  was  completed  by  themfelves.  But 
they  are  fucceeded  in  all  that  was  not  peculiar  to  them 
by  elders  and  deacons,  the  only  two  ordinary  and  per¬ 
manent  orders  of  minifters  in  the  church.  We  have 
already  feen,  that  it  belongs  to  the  office  of  the  elder 
to  feed  the  flock  of  Chrift  :  and  the  only  queftion  to 
be  fettled  is,  how  men  are  ordinarily  called  to  that 
office  ?  for  about  the  office  of  the  deacon  there  is  little 
or  110  difpute.  No  man  now  can  pretend  to  be  fo 
called  of  God  to  the  miniftry  of  the  word  as  the  apo¬ 
ftles  and  other  infpired  elders  were,  whom  he  cliofe 
to  be  the  publifhers  of  his  revealed  truth,  and  to  whofe 
million  he  bore  witnefs  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
But  what  the  apoftles  were  to  thofe  who  had  the  di¬ 
vine  oracles  from  their  mouths,  that  their  writings  are 
to  us  3  and  therefore  as  no  man  can  lawfully  pretend  a 
call  from  God  to  make  any  addition  to  thofe  writings, 
fo  neither  can  any  man  pretend  to  be  lawfully  called 
to  the  miniftry  of  the  word  already  written  but  in  the 
manner  which  that  word  direfts.  Now  there  is  no¬ 
thing  of  which  the  New  Teftament  fpeaks  more  clear¬ 
ly  than  of  the  charaBers  of  thftfe  who  fhould  exercife 
the  office  of  elders  in  the  church,  and  of  the  actual  ex¬ 
ercife  of  that  office.  The  former  are  graphically  drawn 
in  the  epiftles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  5  and  the  latter  is 
minutely  deferibed  in  Paul’s  difeourfe  to  the  Ephefian 
elders,  in  Peter’s  exhortation  to  elders,  and  our  Lord’s 
commiftion  to  thofe  minifters,,  with  whom  he  promifed 


to  be  always  prefent  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  Independ- 
It  is  not  competent  for  any  man  or  body  of  men  to  add  ,  cnts'  , 
to,  or  diminilh  from,  the  defeription  of  a  gofpel  mini- 
fter  given  in  thefe  places,  fo  as  to  infill  upon  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  any  qualification  which  is  not  there  mention¬ 
ed,  or  to  difpenfe  with  any  qualification  as  needlefs  n 
which  is  there  required.  Neither  has  Jefus  Chrift,  Arguments 
the  only  legiflator  to  the  church,  given  to  any  mini- ^ 
fters  or  people  any  power  or  right  whatfoever  to  c^ll,  every  kind 
fend,  eleft,  or  ordain,  to  that  office,  any  perfon  who  is0fmimfte- 
not  qualified  according  to  the  defeription  given  in  his  rial  ordiua- 
law  3  nor  has  he  given  any  power  or  right  to  rejeft  theuon> 
leaft  of  them  who  are  fo  qualified,  and  who  defire  the 
office  of  a  bilhop  or  elder.  Let  a  man  have  hands  laid 
upon  him  by  fuch  as  could  prove  an  uninterrupted  de- 
feent  by  impofition  of  hands  from  the  apoftles  3  let  him 
be  fet  apart  to  that  office  by  a  company  of  minifters 
themfelves,  the  moft  conformable  to  the  feripture  cha¬ 
racter,  and  let  him  be  chofen  by  the  moft  holy  people 
on  earth  3  yet  if  he  anfwer  not  the  New  Teftament' 
defeription  of  a  minifter,  he  is  not  called  of  God  to 
that  office,  and  is  no  minifter  of  Chrift,  but  is  indeed' 
running  unfent.  No  form  of  ordination  can  pretend 
to  fuch  a  clear  foundation  in  the  New  Teftament  as 
the  defeription  of  the  perfons  who  Ihould  be  elders  of 
the  church  3  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  whether  by 
biftiops  or  prefbyters,  is  of  no  more  importance  in  the- 
million  of  a  minifter  of  Chrift,  than  the  waving  of 
one’s  hand  in  the  air  or  the  putting  of  it  into  his  be- 
fom  3  for  now  when  the  power  of  miracles  has  ceafed, 
it  is  obvious  that  fuch  a  rite,  by  whomfoever  perform¬ 
ed,  can  convey  no  powers,  whether  ordinary  or  extra¬ 
ordinary.  Indeed  it  appears  to  have  been  fometimes 
ufed,  even  in  the  apoftolic  age,  without  any  fuch  inten¬ 
tion.  When  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  feparated  to  the 
particular  employment  of  going  out  to  the  Gentiles, 
the  prophets  and  teachers  at  Antioch  “  prayed  and 
laid  their  hands  on  them  But  did  this  ceremony  con¬ 
fer  upon  the  two  apoftles  any  new  power  or  authority 
to  aft  as  minifters  of  Chrift  ?  Did  the  impofition  of 
hands  make  thofe  Ihining  lights  of  the  gofpel  one  whit 
better  qualified  than  they  were  before  to  convert  and 
baptize  the  nations,  to  feed  the  flock  of  God,  to  teach, 
rebuke,  or  exhort,  with  all  long-fuffering  and  doftrine. 

It  cannot  be  pretended.  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  received  the  Holy  Ghoft  before  they  came 
to  Antioch  3  and  as  they  were  apoftles,  they  were  of 
courfe  authorized  to  difeharge  all  the  funftions  of  the 
inferior  and  ordinary  minifters  of  the  gofpel.  In  a 
word,  whoever  in  his  life  and  converfation  is  conform¬ 
able  to  the  charafter  which  the  infpired  writers  give  of 
a  bilhop  or  elder,  and  is  likewife  qualified  by  his 
“  mightinefs  in  the  feripture”  to  difeharge  the  duties- 
of  that  office,  is  fully  authorized  to  adminifter  the  fa-  I4 
craments  of  baptifm  and  the  Lord’s  fupper,  to  teach,  and  even 
exhort,  and  rebuke,  with  all  long-fuffering  and  doc-a£ai*l? 
trine,  and  has  all  the  call  and  million  which  the  Lord 
now  gives  to  any  man  3  whilft  he  who  wants  the  qua-  ca^ 
locations  mentioned,  has  not  God’s  call,  whatever 
he  may  have,  nor  any  authority  to  preach  the  gof¬ 
pel  of  Chrift,  or  to  difpenfe  the  ordinances  of  his  reli¬ 
gion* 

From  this  view  of  the  Independent  principles,  which' 
is  faithfully  taken  from  their  own  writers,  it  appears,,  t 
that,  according  to  them,  even  the  eleftion  of  a  congre¬ 
gation 
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'Independ-  gallon  confers  upon  the  man  whom  they  may  choofe 
CIjts  for  their  paftor  no  new  powers,  but  only  creates  a  new 

Index  relation  between  him  and  a  ‘particular  flock,  giving 

1 — v  «  him  an  exclufive  right,  either  by  himfelf  or  in  con¬ 

junction  with  other  pallors  conftituted  in  the  fame 
manner,  to  exercife  among  them  that  authority  which 
lie  derives  immediately  from  Chrift,  and  which  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  is  poffeffed  by  every  fincere  Chri¬ 
ft  i  an  according  to  his  gifts  and  abilities.  Were  the 
rainifters  of  the  gofpel  conftituted  in  any  other  way 
than  this  5  by  impofition  of  bands,  for  inftance,  in  fue- 
ceftion  from  theapoftles  5  the  cafe  of  Chriftians  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Independents,  be  extremely  hard, 
and  the  ways  of  God  fearedy  equal.  We  are  ftiiCIly 
commanded  not  to  forfake  the  aflembling  of  ourfelves 
together,  but  to  continue  ftedfaft  in  the  apoftles  doc¬ 
trine  and  fellowftiip,  and  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  and 
in  prayer  :  “  but  can  any  man  (alks  one  of  their  ad¬ 
vocates)’  bring  himfelf  to  believe,  that  what  he  is  com¬ 
manded  to  do  in  point  of  gratitude,  what  is  made  his 
own  perfonal  a£t,  an  aft  expreflive  of  certain  dutiful 
and  pious  affeftions,  can  poflibly  be  reftrifted  to  the  in¬ 
termediate  offices  or  inftrumentality  of  others,  who.aft 
by  powers  which  he  can  neither  give  nor  take  away  ? 
To  fuppofe  a  thing  neceffary  to  my  happinefs,  which 
is  not  in  my  own  power,  or  wholly  depends  upon  the 
good  pleafure  of  another,  over  whom  I  have  no  au¬ 
thority,  and  concerning  whofe  intentions  and  difpofi- 
tions  I  can  have  no  fecurity,  is  to  fuppofe  a  conftitu- 
tion  the  moft  foolifh  and  ill-natured,  utterly  inconfiftent 
vrith  our  ideas  of  a  wife  and  good  agent.”  Such  are 
fome  of  the  principal  arguments  by  which  the  Inde¬ 
pendents  maintain  the  divine  right  of  congregational 
churches,  and  the  inefficacy  of  minifterial  ordination  to 
conftitute  a  minifter  of  Chrift.  We  mean  not  to  re¬ 
mark  upon  them,  as  the  reader  will  find  different  con- 
ftitutions  of  the  church  pleaded  for  under  the  words 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopacy,  to  which  we  refer 
him  for  farther  fatisfa&ion.  We  (hall  only  obferve  at 
prefent,  what  it  would  be  affectation  to  pals  un¬ 
noticed,  that  the  mode  of  reafoning  adopted  by  the 
laft  quoted  advocate  for  the  Independents,  if  pufhed 
as  far  as  it  will  go,  neceffarily  leads  to  confequences 
which  will  not  readily  be  admitted  by  a  Chriftian  of 
any  denomination,  or  indeed  by  a  ferious  and  confident 
Theift. 

INDETERMINATE,  in  general,  an  appellation 
given  to  whatever  is  not  certain,  fixed,  and  limited  ; 
in  which  fenfe  it  is  the  fame  with  indefinite. 

INDEX,  in  Anatomy ,  denotes  the  fore-finger.  It 
is  thus  called  from  indico ,  “  I  point  or  direft;”  bccaufe 
that  finger  is  generally  fo  ufed  :  whence  alfo  the  ex- 
tenfor  indicis  is  called  indicator . 

Index,  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra ,  (hows  to  what 
power  any  quantity  is  involved,  and  is  otherwife  called 
its  exponent .  See  Algebra. 

INDEX  of  a  Book ,  is  that  part  annexed  to  a  book, 
referring  to  the  particular  matter  or  paffages  therein 
contained. 

INDEX  of  a  Globe ,  is  a  little  ftyle  fitted  on  to  the 
north  pole,  and  turning  round  with  it,  pointing  to  cer¬ 
tain  divifions  in  the  hour-circle.  It  is  fometimes  alfo 
called  gnomon .  See  Globe. 

Expurgatory  Index ,  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  books 
in  the  church  of  Rome. 


The  firft  catalogues  of  this  kind  were  made  by  the  Index, 
inquifitors  :  and  thefe  were  afterwards  approved  of  by  In(ha. 
the  council  of  Trent,  after  fome  alteration  was  made  v  -J 
in  them  by  way  of  retrenchment  or  addition.  Thus 
an  index  of  heretical  books  being  formed,  it  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  bull  of  Clement  VIII.  in  1595,  and  print¬ 
ed  with  feveral  introduftory  rules  ;  by  the  fourth  of 
which,  the  ufe  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
is  forbidden  to  all  perfons  without  a  particular  licence  $ 
and  by  the  tenth  rule  it  is  ordained,  that  no  book  lhall 
Be  printed  at  Rome  without  the  approbation  of  the 
Pope’s  vicar,  or  fome  perfon  delegated  by  the  Pope  5 
nor  in  any  other  places,  unlefs  allowed  by  the  bilhop 
of  the  diocefe,  or  fome  perfon  deputed  by  him,  or  by 
the  inquifitor  of  heretical  pravity. 

The  Trent  index  being  thus  publifned,  Philip  II 
of  Spain  ordered  another  to  be  printed  at  Antwerp, 
in  1571,  with  confiderable  enlargements.  Another 
index  was  publiflied  in  Spain  1584  ;  a  copy  of  which 
was  fnatched  out  of  the  fire  when  the  Engiifh  plun-  * 
dered  Cadiz.  Afterwards  there  were  feveral  expurga¬ 
tory  indexes  printed  at  Rome  and  Naples,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  Spain. 

INDIA.  See  HindosTan.— By  the  name  of  7/z~ 
dia  the  ancients  understood  only  the  weftern  peninfula, 
on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  and  the  peninfula  beyond 
it,  having  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  countries  which 
lie  farther  to  the  eaftward  $  though  by  the  moderns  all 
thofe  vaft  trafls  from  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  Perfian 
empire  to  the  iflands  of  Japan,  are  confounded  under 
the  general  name  of  Eafi  Indies .  Even  the  ancients, 
though  originally  they  were  acquainted  only  with  the 
weftern  parts  of  Hindoftan,  gradually  extended  the 
name  of  India  over  the  other  countries  they  difeovered 
to  the  eaftward  ;  fo  that  probably  they  wTould  have  in¬ 
volved  all  the  reft  in  the  fame  general  defignation,  had 
they  been  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as  the  moderns 
are.  By  whom  thefe  countries  were  originally  peopled,  Con'e&we 
is  a  queftion  which  in  all  probability  will  never  be  refol-  concerning 
ved.  Certain  it  is,  that  fome  works  in  thefe  parts  difeo-  the  pco- 
ver  marks  of  aftonifhing  fkill  and  power  in  the  inhabi-P}*Dg  oc¬ 
tants,  fuch  as  the  images  in  the  ifland  of  Elephanta  5  the  dia* 
rocking  ftones  of  immenfe  weight,  yet  fo  nicely  ba¬ 
lanced  that  a  man  can  move  them  with  his  hand  ;  the 
obfervatory  at  Benares,  &c.  Thefe  ftupendous  works 
are  by  Mr  Bryant  attributed  to  the  Culhites  or  Baby¬ 
lonians,  the  firft  diftinft  nation  in  the  world,  and  who 
of  confequence  muft  for  fome  time  have  poffeffed  in  a 
manner  the  fovereignty  of  the  whole  earth  }  and  it 
can  by  no  means  appear  improbable,  that  the  fubjefts  of 
Nimrod,  the  beginning  of  whofe  kingdom  was  in  Shinar, 
might  extend  themfelves  eaftward,  and  thus  fill  the  fer¬ 
tile  regions  of  the  eaft  with  inhabitants,  without  think¬ 
ing  it  worth  while  for  a  long  time  to  meddle  with 
the  lefs  mild  and  rich  countries  to  the  weft  ward.  Thus 
would  be  formed  that  great  and  for  fome  time  infu-  Indians  and 
perable  divifion  betwixt  the  inhabitants  of  India  and  weftern 
other  countries  ;  fo  that  the  weftern  nations  knew  not^orswercr 
even  of  the  exiftence  of  the  Indians  but  by  obfeure 
report  *,  while  the  latter,  ignorant  of  their  own  ori-ther# 
gin,  invented  a  ihoufand  idle  tales  concerning  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  their  nation,  which  fome  of  the  moderns 
have  been  credulous  enough  to  believe  and  regard  as 
fads. 

The  firft  among  the  'weftern  nations  who  diftinguifh- 

ed 
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ed  themfelves  by  their  application  to  navigation  and 
commerce,  and  who  were  of  confequence  likely  to 
difcover  thefe  diftant  nations,  were  the  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians.  The  former,  however,  foon  loft  their 
inclination  for  naval  affairs,  and  held  all  feafaring  peo- 
the  expedi-  pie  in  deteftation  as  profane  perfons  \  though  the  ex- 
jtionofSe-  tenfive  conquefts  of  Sefoftris,  if  we  can  believe  them, 
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Account  ( 


foftris  to 
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believing 
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muft  have  in  a  great  meafure  fupplied  this  defedt. 
Without  regard  to  the  prejudice  of  his  people  again  ft 
maritime  affairs,  he  is  faid  to  have  fitted  out  a  fleet  of 
400  fail  in  the  Arabian  gulf  or  Red  fea,  which  con¬ 
quered  all  the  countries  lying  along  the  Erythrean 
fea  (a)  to  India  j  while  the  army  led  by  himfelf  march¬ 
ed  through  Afia,  and  fubdued  all  the  countries  to  the 
Ganges  ;  after  which  he  crofted  that  river,  and  ad- 
4  vanced  to  the*  eaftern  ocean. 

Dr  Robert-  Great  difputes  have  been  carried  on  with  refpecft  to 
fons  rea-  ^is  conqueror,  and  the  famous  expedition  juft  now 
related  ;  but  the  learned  Dr  Robertfon,  in  his  Dif- 
quifition  concerning  ancient  India ,  declares  himfelf  in 
doubt  whether  any  fuch  expedition  ever  was  made,  for 
the  following  reafons.  1.  Few  hiftorical  fa<fts  feem  to 
be  better  eftablifhed  than  that  of  the  averfion  the  E- 
gyptians  entertained  to  feafaring  people  and  naval  af¬ 
fairs  ;  and  the  Doclor  confiders  it  as  impoflible  even 
for  the  moft  powerful  monarch  to  change  in  a  few  years 
a  national  habit  confirmed  by  time  and  fan&ified  by 
religion.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  armaments  is  an 
argument  againft  their  exiftence  ;  for  befides  the  400 
fliips  of  war,  he  had  another  fleet  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  ;  and  fuch  a  mighty  navy  could  not  have  been  con- 
ftru&ed  in  any  nation  unaccuftomed  to  maritime  affairs, 
in  a  few  years.  2.  Herodotus  makes  no  mention  of 
the  conquefts  of  India  by  Sefoftris,  though  he  relates 
his  hiftory  at  fome  length.  Our  author  is^of  opinion 
that  the  ftory  was  fabricated  betwixt  the  time  of  He¬ 
rodotus  and  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  from  whom  we 
have  the  firlf  account  of  this  expedition.  Diodorus 
himfelf  informs  us  that  he  had  it  from  the  Egyptian 
priefts  ;  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  “  many 
things  they  related  flowed  rather  from  a  defire  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  honour  of  their  country  than  from  attention 
to  truth  and  he  takes  notice  that  both  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  priefts  and  Greek  writers  differ  widely  from  one 
another  in  the  accounts  which  they  give  of  the  a&ions 
of  Sefoftris.  3.  Though  Diodorus  declares  that  he 
has  fele&ed  the  moft  probable  parts  of  the  Egyptian 
narrative,  yet  there  are  ft  ill  fo  many  improbabilities, 
or  rather  impoflibilities,  contained  in  his  relation,  that 
we  cannot  by  any  means  give  credit  to  it.  4.  For  the 
reafon  juft  mentioned,  the  judicious  geographer  Strabo 
rejected  the  account  altogether,  and  ranks  the  exploits 
of  Sefoftris  in  India  with  the  fabulous  ones  of  Bacchus 
and  Hercules. 

But  whatever  may  be  determined  with  regard  to  the 
Egyptians,  it  is  certain  that  the  Tyrians  kept  up  a  con- 
ftant  intercourfe  with  fome  parts  of  India  by  naviga¬ 
ting  the  Arabian  gulf,  now  the  Red  fea.  Of  this  na¬ 
vigation  they  became  mafters  by  taking  from  the 
Vol.  XI.  Part  I. 


Intercourfe 
of  the  Ty¬ 
rians  With 
India. 
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Idumeans  fome  maritime  places  on  the  coaft  of  the  Hdia. 

Red  fea  :  but  as  the  diftance  betwixt  the  neareft  place  v "" 
of  that  fea  and  Tyre  wras  ft  ill  confiderable,  the  land- 
carriage  would  have  been  very  tedious  and  expenfive j 
for  which  reafon  it  was  neceftary  to  become  mafters  of 
.a  port  on  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  near¬ 
er  to  the  Red  fea  than  Tyre,  that  f«  the  goods 
might  be  {hipped  from  thence  to  Tyre  itfelf.  With 
this  view  they  took  pofleffion  of  Rhinocolura,  the  neared 
port  on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arabian  gulf )  and 
to  that  port  all  the  goods  from  India  were  conveyed 
by  a  much  (horter  and  lefs  expenfive  route  than  over 
land. — This  is  the  firft  authentic  account  of  any  in¬ 
tercourfe  betwixt  India  and  the  weftern  part  of  the 
world  5  and  to  this  we  are  without  doubt  in  a  great 
meafure  to  aferibe  the  vaft  wealth  and  power  for  which 
the  city  of  Tyre  was  anciently  renowned  *,  for  in  other 
refpe&s  the  whole  territory  of  Phenicia  was  but  of 
little  confequence.  Notwithftanding  the  frequency 
of  thefe  voyages,  however,  the  ancients  are  able  to 
give  little  or  no  account  of  them.  The  moft  particu¬ 
lar  defeription  we  have  of  the  wealth,  power,  and 
commerce  of  ancient  Tyre,  is  in  the  prophecies  of  Eze¬ 
kiel  5  fo  that  if  the  Tyrians  themfelves  kept  any  jour¬ 
nals  of  their  voyages,  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
entirely  loft  when  the  city  was  deftroyed  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  £ 

Though  the  Jews,  under  the  reign  of  David  of  So- The  Jews 
lomon,  carried  on  an  extenfive  and  lucrative  commerce, .did  nr<t 
yet  our  author  is  of  opinion  that  they  did  not  trade  to **lt:  Inc*ia* 
any  pa#  of  India.  There  are  only  two  places  mention¬ 
ed  to  which  their  fliips  failed,  viz.  Ophir  and  Tarftiifh  j 
both  of  which  are  now  fuppofed  to  have  been  fituated 
on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa  :  the  ancient  Tarfhifh, 
according  to  Mr  Bruce,  was  the  prefent  Mocha  ;  and 
Ophir,  the  kingdom  of  Sofala,  fo  remarkable  in  former 
times  for  its  mines,  that  it  was  called  by  Oriental  wri¬ 
ters  the  golden  Sofala  *.  *  See  Ophir 

Thus  the  Indians  continued  for  a  long  time  unknown 
to  the  weftern  nations,  and  undifturbed  by  them  5  pro-  J 
bably  in  fubje&ion  to  the  mighty  empire  of  Babylon, 
from  which  the  country  was  originally  peopled,  or  in 
alliance  with  it  ;  and  the  pofieflion  of  this  vaft  region 
will  eafily  account  for  the  immenfe  and  otherwife  al- 
moft  incredible  wealth  and  power  of  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonifti  monarchs.  Soon  after  the  deftru&ion  of  that  Conquefts 
monarchy  by  the  Perfians,  however,  We  find  their  mo- of  the  Ter-, 
narch  Darius  Hyftafpes  undertaking  an  expedition  f\ans  ki  In- 
againft  the  Indians  f.  His  conquefts  were  not  exten-J**^^.^ 
five,  as  they  did  not  reach  beyond  the  territory  watered \cj^un  * 
by  the  Indus*,  neverthelefs,  fuch  as  they  were,  theft0*/ 
acquifition  feems  to  have  been  very  important,  as  the 
revenue  derived  from  th$  conquered  territory,  according 
to  Herodotus,  was  near  a  third  of  that  of  the  whole 
Perfian  empire.  According  to  Iris  account,  however, 
w  e  muft  form  a  much  more  diminutive  opinion  of  the 
riches  of  the  Perfian  monarch  than  has  commonly  been 
done  }  fince  Herodotus  telfs  us,  that  the  empire  was 
divided  into  20  fatrapies  or  governments  )  all  of  which 

A  a  yielded 


(a)  This  muft  not  be  confounded  with  the  Red  fea ,  notwithftanding  the  fimilariiy  of  names.  The  Erythrean 
fea  was  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  is  interpofed  betwixt  the  ftraitsof  Babelmandel  arid  the  Malabar  coaft,  now 
called  the  Indian  fea  or  ocean. 
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India,  yielded  a  revenue  of  14,560  Euboic  talents,  amount- 
ing  in  the  whole  to  2,807,437!.  derling.  The  amount 
of  the  revenue  from  the  conquered  provinces  of  India, 
therefore,  mutt  have  been  .confiderably  fhort  of  a  mil¬ 
lion.  Very  little  knowledge  of  the  country  was  dif- 
fufed  by  the  expedition  of  Darius,  or  the  voyage  of 
Scylax  whom  he  employed  to  explore  the  coad  ,  for 
the  Greeks  paid  no  regard  to  the  tranfadtions  of  thofe 
whom  they  called  Barbarians }  and  as  for  Scylax  him- 
felf,  he  told  fo  many  incredible  dories  in  the  account 
he  gave  of  his  voyage,  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to4 
be  dithelieved  in  almoft  every  thing,  whether  true  or 
8  falfe. 

Of  Aleman-  The  expedition  of  Alexander  is  fo  fully  taken  notice 

aer  the  of  under  the  article  HlNDOSTAN,  that  nothing  more  re- 

Ureat.  mains  to  be  faid  upon  it  in  this  place,  than  that  he  went 
no  farther  into  the  country  than  the  prefent  territory 
of  the  Panjab,  all  of  which  he  did  not  traverfe.  Its 
fouth-wed  boundary  is  formed  by  a  river  anciently  call¬ 
ed  the  Htjfudrus ,  now  the  Setlege.  The  breadth  of 
the  diftridt  from  Ludhana  on  the  Setlege,  to  Attock 
on  the  Indus,  is  computed  to  be  259  geographical 
miles  in  a  draight  line  ;  and  Alexander’s  march,  com¬ 
puted  in  the  fame  manner,  did  not  exceed  200  \  ne- 
verthelefs,  by  the  fpreading  of  his  numerous  army  over 
the  country,  and  the  exadl  meafurement  and  delinea¬ 
tion  of  all  his  movements  by  men  of  feience  whom  he 
employed,  a  very  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  vedern 
part  of  India  was  obtained.  It  is,  however,  furprinng 
that  having  marched  through  fo  many  countries  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  India,  where  the  people  mud 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  the  Macedonian  conqueror  did  not  receive  any 
information  concerning  the  difficulties  he  would  meet 
with  from  the  rains  which  fell  periodically  at  a  certain 
feafon  of  the  year.  It  was  the  extreme  didrefs  oeca- 
fioned  by  them  which  made  his  foldiers  finally  refolve 
to  proceed  no  farther 5  and  no  wonder  indeed  that  they 
did  adopt  this  refolution,  fince  Diodorus  informs  us, 
that  it  had  rained  inceffantly  for  70  days  before  their 
departure.  Thefe  rains,  however,  according  to  the 
tedimony  both  of  ancient  and  modern  writers,  fall 
4,  only  in  the  mountainous  parts,  little  or  none  being  ever 
feen  in  the  plains.  Aridobulus  informs  us,  that  in  the 
country  through  which  Alexander  marched,  though 
heavy  rains  fell  among  the  mountains,  not  a  diower 
was  feen  in  the  plains  below'.  The  didrifl  is  now  fel- 
dom  vifited  by  Europeans  ;  but  Major  Rermel  was  in¬ 
formed  by  a  perfun  of  credit,  who  had  redded  in  the 
Parijab,  that  during  great  part  of  the  S.W.  monfoon, 
or  at  lead  in  the  months  July,  Augud,  and  part  of 
September,  which  is  the  rainy  feafon  in  mod  other 
parts  of  India,  very  little  rain  falls  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Indus,  except  very  near  the  fea,  though  the  atmofphere 
is  generally  clouded,  and  very  few  {bowers  fall  through¬ 
out  the  whole  feafon.  Captain  Hamilton  relates,  that 
when  he  vifited  Tatta,  no  rain  had  fallen  there  for  three 
years  before.  We  may  have  fome  idea  of  what  the 
Macedonians  differed,  by  what  happened  afterwards  to 
Nadir  Shall,  who,  though  p  defied  of  vad  wealth  and 
power,  as  well  as  great  experience  in  military  affairs, 
yet  loft  a  great  part  of  his  army  in  eroding  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  rivers  of  the  Panjab,  and  in  battles  with  the 
favage  inhabitants  who  inhabit  the  countries  betwixt 
the  Ox  us  and  the  frontier*  of  Per  da.  He  marched 


through  the  fame  countries,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  India, 
diredlion,  that  Alexander  did.  1 

By  his  voyage  down  the  river  Indus,  Alexander 
contributed  much  more  to  enlarge  our  geographical 
knowledge  of  India  than  by  all  his  marches  and  con- 
queds  by  land.  According  to  Major  Rennel,  the  fpace 
of  country  through  which  he  failed  on  the  Indus,  from 
the  Hyphafis  to  the  ocean,  was  not  lefs  than  1000 
miles  ;  and  as,  during  the  whole  of  that  navigation, 
he  obliged  the  nations  on  both  fides  the  river  to  fub- 
mit  to  him,  we  may  be  very  certain  that  the  country 
on  each  fide  was  explored  to  fome  didance.  An  ex- 
a£l  account  not  only  of  his  military  operations,  but  of 
every  thing  worthy  of  notice  relating  to  the  countries 
through  which  he  palled,  was  preferved  in  the  journals 
of  his  three  officers,  Lagus,  Nearchus,  and  Aridobu¬ 
lus  5  and  thefe  journals,  Arrian  informs  us,  he  followed  ^ 
in  the  compofition  of  his  hidory.  From  thefe  authors  State  of  In* 
we  learn,  that  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  wedern  dia  in  the 
part  of  that  vad  tra&  named  India  was  poffeffed  by  ^aen^rA* 
feven  very  powerful  monarchs.  The  territory  of  King 
Porus,  which  Alexander  fird  conquered,  and  then  re- 
dored  to  him,  is  faid  to  have  contained  no  fewer  than 
2C00  towns  }  and  the  king  of  the  Prafii  had  adembled 
an  army  of  20,000  cavalry,  2000  armed  chariots,  and 
a  great  number  of  elephants,  to  oppofe  the  Macedonian 
monarch  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  navigable 
rivers  with  which  the  Panjab  country  abounds,  afford¬ 
ed  then,  and  dill  continue  to  afford,  an  intercourfe  from 
one  part  to  another  by  water  :  and  as  at  that  time 
thefe  rivers  had  probably  many  (hips  on  them  for  the 
purpofes  of  commerce,  Alexander  might  eafily  colled! 
all  the  number  he  is  faid  to  have  had,  viz.  2CC0;  fince 
it  is  reported  that  Semiramis  was  oppofed  by  double  the 
number  on  the  Indus  when  fhe  invaded  India,  When 
Mahmud  Gazni  alfo  invaded  this  country,  a  fleet  was 
colledled  upon  the  Indus  to  oppofe  him,  confiding  of 
the  fame  number  of  veffels.  From  the  Ayecn  Akbery, 
alfo,  we  learn  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  India 
dill  continue  to  carry  on  all  their  communication  with 
each  other  by  water  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cir- 
car  of  Tatta  alone  have  40,000  veffels  of  various  con- 
drudlions.  10 

Under  the  article  HlNDOSTAN  we  have  mentioned  Why  Alex- 
Major  Kennel’s  opinion  concerning  the  filtnce  of  Alex-"’*1^1^^ 
ander’s  hidorians  about  the  expedition  of  Scylax  }  but  T10  notice  of 
Dr  Piobertfon  accounts  for  it  in  another  manner.  u  It  the  voyage 
is  remarkable  (fays  he),  that  neither  Nearchus,  nor  of  Scylax. 
Ptolemy,  nor  Aridobulus,  nor  even  Arrian,  cnee  men¬ 
tion  the  voyage  of  Scylax.  This  could  not  prceeed 
from  their  being  unacquainted  with  it,  for  Herodotus 
was  a  favourite  author  in  the  hands  of  every  Greek 
who  had  any  pretenfions  to  literature.  It  was  proba¬ 
bly  occafioned  by  the  reafons  they  had  to  didrud  the 
veracity  of  Scylax,  of  which  I  have  already  taken  no¬ 
tice.  Accordingly,  in  a  fpeech  which  Arrian  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  Alexander,  he  afferts,  that,  except  Bac¬ 
chus,  he  was  the  fird  who  had  paffed  the  Indus  *,  which 
implies  that  he  difbelieved  what  is  related  concerning 
Scylax,  and  was  not  acquainted  with  what  Darius 
Hyftafpes  is  faid  to  have  done  in  order  to  fubjeft  that 
part  of  India  to  the  Berdan  crown.  T his  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  Megafthenes,  who  refided  a  confiderable 
time  in  India.  He  afferts  that,  except  Bacchus  and 
Hercules  (to  vvhofe  fabulous  expeditions  Strabo  is 
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aftonifhed  that  he  fhould  have  given  any  credit),  Alex- 

w — v - -  ander  was  the  firft  who  had  invaded  India.  Arrian 

informs  us  that  the  AfTaceni,  and  other  people  who  in¬ 
habited  the  country  now  called  GandaJiar ,  had  been 
tributary  firft  to  the  A  (Tyrians  and  then  to  the  Medes 
and  Perfian?.  As  all  the  fertile  provinces  on  the 
north-weft  of  the  Indus  were  anciently  reckoned  to  be 
part  of  India,,  it  is  probable  that  what  was  levied  from 
them  is  tlie  fum  mentioned  in  the  tribute-roll  from 
which  Herodotus  drew  his  account  of  the  annual  re¬ 
venue  of  the  Perfian  empire,  and  that  none  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  to  the  fouth  of  the  Indus  were  ever  fubjeift  to 
the  kings  of  Perfia.” — The  Do£lor  differs  from  Mr 
Kennel  with  refpeft  to  the  furprife  which  Alexander 
and  his  army  exprefled  when  they  faw  the  high  tides 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  This  he  thinks  might 
very  naturally  have  been  the  cafe,  notwithftanding  what 
Herodotus  had  written  concerning  the  flux  and  reflux 
obfervable  in  the  Red  fea.  All  that  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  by  Herodotus  concerning  this  phenomenon  is, 
that  “  in  the  Red  fea  there  is  a  regular  ebb  and  flow 
•of  the  tide  every  day.”  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  Macedonians  fliould  be  furprifed  and  terrified  at 
the  very  high  tides  which  prefented  themfelves  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  which  the  few  words  of  Herodotus 
above-mentioned  had  by  no  means  led  them  to  ex- 
pe<ft.  In  the  like  manner  the  Romans  were  furprifed 
at  the  tides  in  the  Atlantic,  when  they  had  conquered 
fome  of  the  countries  bordering  upon  that  ocean.  Cse- 
far  deferibes  the  aftonifhment  of  his  foldiers  at  a  fpring 
tide  in  Britain  which  greatly  damaged  his  fleet ;  and, 

.  indeed,  confidering  the  very  little  rife  of  the  tide  in  the 
Mediterranean,  to  which  alone  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  accefs,  we  may  reckon  the  account  given  us  by 
Arrian  highly  probable. 

The  country  on  each  fide  the  Indus  was  found,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  to  be  in  no  degree  inferior  in  popu¬ 
lation  to  the  kingdom  of  Porus  already  mentioned. 
The  climate,  foil,  and  produ&ions  of  India,  as  well  as 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants,  are  exact¬ 
ly  deferibed,  and  the  deferiptions  found  to  correfpond 
in  a  furprifing  manner  with  modern  accounts.  The 
ftated  change  of  feafons  now  known  by  the  name  of 
monfoons ,  the  periodical  rains,  the  fwellings  and  in¬ 
undations  of  the  rivers,  with  the  -appearance  of  the 
country  during  the  time  they  continue,  are  particu¬ 
larly  deferibed.  The  deferiptions  of  the  inhabitants 
are  equally  particular  ;  their  living  entirely  upon  vege¬ 
table  food,  their  divifion  into  tribes  or  cafts,  with  many 
of  the  particularities  related  under  the  article  Hindoo, 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  accounts  of  Alexander’s  ex¬ 
pedition.  His  military  operations,  however,  extended 
but  a  very  little  way  into  India  properly  fo  called  5  no 
farther  indeed  than  the  modern  province  of  Labor,  and 
the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  from  Moultan 
to  the  fea  *,  though,  had  he  lived  to  undertake  another 
expedition  as  he  intended,  it  is  very  probable  that  he 
would  have  fubdued  a  vaftly  greater  tra 8.  of  country  j 
nor  indeed  could  anything  probably  have  fet  bounds  to 
his  conquefts  but  death  or  revolts  in  diftant  provinces 
of  his  empire.  In  order  to  fecure  the  obedience  of  thofe 
Cities 'built  countr^es  fubdued,  Alexander  found  it  neceflary  to 

by  Alex-  build  a  number  of  fortified  cities  ;  and  the  farther  eaft- 
anrter  in  ward  he  extended  his  conquefts,  the  more  neceflary  did 
he  find  this  talk.  Three  he  built  in  India  itfelf  5  two 
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1  the  banks  of  the  Hydafpes,  and  a  third  on  the  Ace- 
aes,  both  navigable  rivers,  falling  into  the  Indus  af- 
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ter  they  have  united  their  ftreams.  By  means  of  thefe 
cities  he  intended  not  only  to  keep  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries  in  awe,  but  to  promote  a  commercial  intercourfe 
betwixt  different  parts  both  by  land  and  water.  With 
this  view,  alfo,  on  his  return  to  Su(a,  he  furveyed  in 
perfon  the  courfe  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  caufing 
the  catara&s  or  dams  to  be  removed  which  the  Ptrfian 
monarchs  had  built  to  obftru&  the  navigation  of  thefe 
rivers,  in  conformity  to  a  maxim  of  their  fuperfhtion, 
that  it  was  unlawful  to  defile  any  of  the  elements,  which 
they  imagined  wras  done  by  navigators.  After  the  na¬ 
vigation  was  opened  in  this  manner,  he  propofed  that 
the  valuable  commodities  of  India  fhould  be  imported 
into  the  other  parts  of  his  dominions  by  means  of  the 
Perfian  gulf  j  w  hile  through  the  Red  fea  they  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  thence  difperfed  all 
over  Europe. 

The  death  of  Alexander  having  put  an  end  to  all 
his  great  fchemes,  the  eaftern  part  of  his  dominions 
devolved  firft  on  Pytho  the  fon  of  Agenor,  and  after¬ 
wards  on  Seleiicus.  The  latter  wras  very  fenfible  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  keeping  India  in 
fubjc6Hon.  With  this  view  he  undertook  an  ex- Expedition 
pedition  into  that  country,  partly  to  eftablifh  his  Seleucus 
authority  more  perfe£lly,  and  partly  to  defend  the 
Macedonian  territories  againft  Sandracottus  king  of 
the  Prafii,  who  threatened  to  attack  them.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  expedition  are  very  little  known  ;  Juftin 
being  the  only  author  that  mentions  them,  and  his 
authority  is  but  of  little  weight,  unlefs  corroborated 
by  the  teftimony  of  other  hiftorians.  Plutarch,  who 
tells  us  that  Seleucus  carried  his  arms  farther  into  In¬ 
dia  than  Alexander,  is  fubjeift  to  an  imputation  of  the 
fame  kind  \  but  Pliny,  whofe  authority  is  of  confider- 
ably  greater  weight,  corroborates  the  teftimony  of  Plu¬ 
tarch  in  this  inftance,  though  his  words  are  fo  obfeure, 
that  learned  men  differ  in  opinion  concerning  their 
meaning.  Bayer  thinks  they  imply  that  Seleucus 
marched  from  the  Hyphafis,  the  boundary  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  conquefts,  to  the  Hyfudrus,  from  thence  to  Pali- 
bothra,  and  then  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges ;  the  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  principal  ftations  being  marked,  and 
amounting  in  all  to  2244  Roman  miles.  Notwithftand¬ 
ing  this  authority,  however,  Dr  Robertfon  thinks  it 
very  improbable  that  the  expedition  of  Seleucus  fhould 
have  continued  fo  long,  as  in  that  cafe  “  the  ancients 
would  have  had  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  that  part 
of  the  country  than  they  feem  ever  to.have  poflefled.’9 

The  career  of  Seleucus  in  the  eaft  w'as  flopped  by 
Antigonus,  who  prepared  to  invade  the  veftern  part 
of  his  dominions.  The  former  was  therefore  obliged 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Sandracottus,  whom  he  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  in  quiet  poffefiion  of  his  territories  : 
but  Dr  Robertfon  is  of  opinion,  that  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  Seleucus,  W’hich  Continued  42  years  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  no  diminution  of  the  Macedo-  13 
nian  territories  took  place.  With  a  view  of  keeping  Conjectures 
up  a  friendly  intercourfe  with  the  Indian  prince,  Se-J°nc®^ninff 
leucus  fent  Megafthenes,  one  of  Alexander’s  officers,  tion 
to  Palibothra,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Prafii, hbothra* 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  This  city  is  by 
Dr  Robertfon  fuppofed  to  be  the  modern  Allahabad, 
feated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  con- 
A  a  %  trary 
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India,  trary  to  the  opinion  of  Major  Rsnnel,  who  fuppofes  it 
to  be  Patna  *.  As  Megatlhenes  refided  in  this  city 
for  a  cormderable  fpace  of  time,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  many  obfervations  on  the  country  of  India 
in  general  j  and  thefe  obfervations  he  was  induced  af¬ 
terwards  to  publifh.  Unhappily,  however,  he  mingled 
with  his  relations  the  moft  extravagant  fables.  1  o  him 
may  be  traced  the  ridiculous  accounts  of  men  with  ears 
fb  large  that  they  could  wrap  themfelves  up  in  them  } 
of  tribes  with  one  eye,  without  mouths  or  nofi-s,  See. 
whence  the  extra&s  from  his  book  given  by  Arrian, 
Diodorus,  and  other  ancient  writers,  can  fcarcely  be 
credited,  unlefs  confirmed  by  other  evidence. 

After  the  embaffy  of  Megafthenes  to  Sandracottu?, 
and  that  of  his  fon  Damaichus  to  Allitrochidas,  the 
fueceffor  of  Sandracottus,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  India  with  regard  to  the  Macedonians,  until 
the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  made  a  fhort 
incurfion  into  India  about  197  years  after  the  d-.ath  of 
Expedition  Seleucus.  All  that  we  know  of  this  expedition  is, 
that  the  Syrian  monarch,  after  finifhing  a  war  he  car¬ 
ried  on  againft  the  two  revolted  provinces  of  Parthia 
and  Ba&ria,  entered  India,  where  he  obliged  Sopha- 
gafenus,  king  of  the  country  which  he  invaded,  to  pay 
a  fum  of  money,  and  give  him  a  number  of  elephants. 
It  is  probable  that  the  fucctffors  of  Seleucus  were  obli¬ 
ged  foon  after  his  death  to  abandon  all  their  Indian  ter¬ 
ritories. 

After  the  lofs  of  India  by  the  Syrians,  an  intercoiirfe 
the  Grecian  was  kept  up  for  fome  time  betwixt  it  and  the  Greek 
kingdom  of  kingdom  of  Badlria.  This  laft  became  an  independent 
Bate  about  69  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  ;  and, 
according  to  the  few  hints  we  have  concerning  it 
in  ancient  authors,  carried  on  a  great  traffic  with 
India.  Nay,  the  Ba&rian  monarchs  are  faid  to  have 
conquered  more  extenfive  tracts  in  that  region  than 
Alexander  himfelf  had  done.  Six  princes  reigned 
over  this  new  kingdom  in  fucceffion  ;  fome  of  whom, 
elated  with  the  conquefts  they  had  made  and  the  power 
they  had  acquired,  affumed  the  title  of  Great  King, 
by  which  the  Perfian  monarchs  were  d  iff ingui died  in 
their  higheff  fplendour.  Strabo  informs  us,  that  the 
Ba&rian  princes  were  deprived  of  their  territories  by 
the  Scythian  Nomades,  who  came  from  the  country 
beyond  the  Jaxartes,  and  were  known  by  the  names  of 
Affi,  Pafiani,  Tachari,  and  Scarauli.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  teffimony  of  fome  Chinefe  hifforians  quoted  by 
M.  de  Guignes.  According  to  them,  about  126  years 
before  the  Chriftian  era,  a  powerful  horde  of  Tartars, 
pulhed  from  their  native  feats  on  the  confines  of  China, 
and  obliged  to  move  farther  to  the  weft,  palled  the 
Jaxartes,  and,  pouring  in  upon  Batftria  like  an  irrefiff- 
ible  torrent,  overwhelmed  that  kingdom,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks  after  it  had  lafted  near 
130  years. 

From  this  time  to  the  clofe  of  the  15th  century, 
all  thoughts  of  eftabliihing  any  dominion  in  India  were 
totally  abandoned  by  the  Europeans.  The  only  ob¬ 
ject  now  was  to  promote  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
that  country  :  and  Egypt  was  the  medium  by  which 
that  intercourfe  was  to  be  promoted.  Ptolemy  the  fon 
of  Lagus,  and  firft  king  of  Egypt,  firft  raifed  the 
power  and  fplendour  of  Alexandria,  which  he  knew 
had  been  built  by  Alexander  with  a  view  to  carry  on 
3  trade  to  India ;  and  in  order  to  make  the  navigation 
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more  fecure,  he  built  the  celebrated  light-houfe  at 
Pharos  j  a  work  fo  magnificent  as  to  be  reckoned  one  ~~ 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  His  fon  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus  profecuted  the  fame  plan  very  vigoroufty. 

In  his  time  the  Indian  commerce  once  more  began  to 
centre  in  Tyre  ;  but  to  remove  it  effe&ually  from 
thence,  he  formed  a  canal  between  Arfinoe  on  the  Red 
fea,  not  far  from  the  place  where  Suez  now  Bands, 
and  the  Pdufiac  or  eaftern  branch  of  the  Nile.  This 
canal  was  xco  cubits  broad  and  30  deep  ^  fo  that  by 
means  of  it  the  produ&ions  of  India  might  have  been 
conveyed  to  Alexandria  entirely  by  water.  We  know 
not  whether  this  work  was  ever  finifhed,  or  whether  it 
was  found  ufelefs  on  account  of  the  dangerous  naviga¬ 
tion  towards  the  northern ’extremity  of  the  Red  fea  ^  but 
whatever  was  the  caufe,  it  is  certain  that  noufe  was  made 
of  it,  and  a  new  city  named  Berenice,  fituated  almoft 
under  the  tropic,  upon  the  weftern  fhore  of  the  Red 
fea,  became  the  ftaple  of  Indian  commerce.  From 
thence  the  goods  were  tranfported  by  land  to  Coptos, 
a  city  diftant  only  three  miles  from  the  Nile,  to  whicly 
it  was  joined  by  a  navigable  canal.  Thus,  however, 
there  was  a  very  tedious  land  carriage  of  no  lefs  than 
258  Roman  miles  through  the  barren  defert  of  The- 
bais  :  but  Ptolemy  caufed  diligent  fearch  to  be  made 
everywhere  for  fprings,  and  wherever  thefe  were  found, 
lie  built  inns  or  caravanferas  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers  ;  and  thus  the  commerce  with  India  was  car¬ 
ried  on  till  Egypt  became  fubjeft  to  the  Romans.  The 
Blips  during  this  period  fet  fail  from  Berenice,  and 
coafting  along  the  Arabian  fnore  to  the  promontory 
of  Syagrus,  now  Cape  Rafalgate,  held  their  courfe 
along  the  coaft  of  Perfia  till  they  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  weftern  branch  of  the  river  Indus.  They  either 
failed  up  this  branch  till  they  came  to  Pattala,  now 
Tatta,  fituated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Delta,  or 
continued  their  eourfe  to  fome  other  emporium  on  the 
weftern  part  of  the  Indian  coaft.  A  more  convenient 
courfe  was  afterwards  found  by  failing  dire&ly  to  Zi- 
zenis,  a  place  concerning  which  there  is  now  fome 
difpute.  Montefquieu  will  have  it  to  be  the  kingdom 
of  bigertis,  on  the  coaft  adjacent  to  the  Indus,  and  which 
was  conquered  by  the  Ba&rian  monarchs  j  but  Major 
Rennel  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  port  on  the  Malabar 
coaft.  Dr  Robertfon  does  not  pretend  to  decide  this 
difpute  •,  but  is  of  opinion,  that  during  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies  very  little  progrefs  was  made  in  the 
difcoVery  of  India.  He  eontefts  the  opinion  of  Ma¬ 
jor  Rennel,  that  “  under  the  Ptolemies  the  Egyptians 
extended  their  navigation  to  the  extreme  point  of 
the  Indian  continent,  and  even  failed  up  the  Ganges 
to  Palibothra,  now  Patna.”  In  this  cale  he  thinks 
that  the  interior  parts  of  India  muft  have  been  much 
better  known  to  the  ancients  than  we  have  any  reafon 
to  believe  they  were.  He  owns  indeed  that  Strabo 
mentions  the  failing  up  the  Ganges,  but  then  it  is 
only  curforily  and  in  a  fingle  fentence  *,  “  whereas  if 
fuch  a  confiderable  inland  voyage  of  above  400  miles, 
through  a  populous  and  rich  country,  had  been  cuf- 
tomarv,  or  even  if  it  had  been  ever  performed  by  the 
Roman,  Greek,  or  Egyptian  traders,  it  muft  have 
merited  a  particular  description,  and  muft  have  been 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  other  writers,  as  there  was 
nothing  fimilar  to  it  in  the  pra&ice  of  navigation 
among  the  ancients.” — The  extreme  danger  of  navi¬ 
gating 
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gating  the  Red  Tea  in  ancient  times  (which  even  in 
the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  navigation  is  not  entirely 
trot  over)  feems  to  have  beert  the  principal  rcafon  which 
induced  Ptolemy  to  remove  the  communication  with 
India  from  Arfinoe  to  Berenice,  as  there  were  other 
harbours  on  the  fame  coaft  confiderably  nearer  to  the 
Nile.  After  the  ruin  of  Coptos  by  the  emperor 
Diocletian,  thti  Indian  commodities  were  conveyed 
from  the  Red  fea  to  the  Nile  from  Coffeir,  fuppofed  by 
Dr  Robertfon  to  be  the  Phi/oteras  Portus  of  Ptolemy, 
to  Cous,  the  Vicus  ApoUinus ,  a  journey  of  four  days. 
Hence  Cous  from  a  fmall  village  became  an  opulent 
city  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time,  the  trade  from  India  re¬ 
moved  from  Cous  to  Kene,  farther  down  the  river. 
In  modern  times  fuch  Indian  goods  as  are  brought 
by  the  Red  fea  come  from  Gidda  to  Suez,  and  are 
carried  acrofs  the  ifthmus  on  camels,  or  brought 
by  the  caravan  returning  from  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca. 

It  was  to  this  monopoly  of  Indian  commerce  that 

chsdid  Egypt  owed  its  vaft  wealtk  and  Povv?r  during  the 

not  attempt  time  of  its  Macedonian  monarchs  j  but  it  appears  fur- 
to  rival  the  prifing  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  Syrian  mo- 
Egyptians,  narchs  to  rival  them  in  it,  efpecially  as  the  latter  were 
in  poffeffion  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  from  whence  they 
might  have  imported  the  Indian  commodities  by  a 
much  fhorter  navigation  than  could  be  done  by  the 
Egyptians.  For  this  neglect  feveral  reafons  are  aflign- 
ed  by  our  learned  author.  I.  The  Egyptians,  under 
their  Greek  monarchs,  applied  themfelves  to  maritime 
affairs  ;  and  were  in  poffefiTion  of  fuch  a  powerful  fleet 
as  gave  them  a  decided  faperiority  at  fea.  2.  No  inter¬ 
course  by  fea  was  ever  kept  up  betwixt  Perfia  and  In¬ 
dia,  on  account  of  the  averfion  which  the  Perfians  had 
to  maritime  affairs.  All  the  Indian  commodities  were 
then  conveyed  in  the  mold  tedious  and  difficult  manner 
over  land,  and  difperfed  throughout  the  various  pro¬ 
vinces,  partly  by  means  of  navigable  rivers  and  partly 
by  means  of  the  Cafpian  fea.  3.  Many  of  the  ancients, 
by  an  unaccountable  error  in  geography,  imagined  the 
Cafpian  fea  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  northern  ocean  ; 
and  thus  the  kings  of  Syria  might  hope  to  convey  the 
Indian  commodities  to  the  European  countries  without 
attempting  to  navigate  thofe  feas  which  the  Egyptian 
monarchs  deemed  their  own  property.  Seieucus  Nica- 
tor,  the  firft  and  greateft  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  mo¬ 
narchs,  formed  a  projeft  of  joining  the  Euxine  and 
Cafpian  feas  by  a  navigable  canal,  which  would  have 
effeaually  anfwered  the  purpofe,  but  was  affafTinated 
before  he  could  put  it  in  execution,  and  none  of  his  fuc- 
ceffors  had  abilities  to  execute  fuch  an  undertaking. — 
Alexander  the  Great  had  given  orders,  a  little  before 
his  death,  to  fit  out  a  fquadron  on  the  Cafpian  fea,  in 
order  to  difeover  whether  it  had  any  communication 
with  the  northern  ocean,  the  Euxine  fea,  or  Indian 
ocean  j  but  Dr  Robertfon  juft ly  thinks  it  furprifing  that 
fuch  errors  concerning  this  fea  fliould  have„ exifted  a- 
niong  the  ancients,  as  Herodotus  had  long  before  de- 
feribed  it  properly  in  the  following  words  :  The  Caf¬ 
pian  is  a  fea  by  itfelf,  unconne£led  with  any  other.  Its 
length  is  as  much  as  a  velfel  with  oars  can  fail  in  15 
days  y  and  its  greateft  breadth  as  much  as  it  can  fail 
in  eight  days.”  Ariftotle  defer ibes  it  in  like  manner, 
and  infills  that  it  ought  to  be  called  a  great  lake,  and 
not  a  fea. 
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On  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans,  the  In-  _  , 

dian  commodities  continued  as  ufual  to  be  imported  to  iS 
Alexandria  in  Egypt, 'and  from  thence  to  Rome  \  hut  jntercourpe 
befides  this,  the  moil  ancient  communication  betwixt 0f  the  Ro¬ 
th  e  eaftern’and  weftern  parts  of  Afia  feems  never  to  mans  with 
have  been  entirely  given  up.  Syria  and  Paleftine  arc 
fepa rated  from  Mesopotamia  by  a  defert  5  but  the  pai- 
fage  through  it  was  much  facilitated  by  Us  affording  a 
ftation  which  abounded  in  water.  Hence  the  pofleuion 
of  this  ftation  became  an  object  of  fuch  conitquence, 
that  Solomon  built  upon  it  the  city  called  in  Syria  lad- 
t/ior,  and  in  Greek  Palmyra.  Both  thefe  names  are 
•expreffive  of  its  fituation  in  a  fpot  adorned  with  palm- 
trees.  Though  its  fituation  for  trade  may  to  us  feern 
very  unfavourable  (being  60  miles  from  the  Euphiates, 
by  which  alone  it  could  receive  the  Indian  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  203  from  the  neared  coall  of  the  Mediteira- 
nean),  yet  the  value  and  fmall  bulk  of  the  goods  in 
queflion  rendered  the  conveyance  of  them  by  a  long 
carriage  over  land  not  only  praft icable  but  lucrative  and 
advantageous.  Hence  the  inhabitants  became  opulent 
and  powerful,  and  long  maintained  its  independence 
even  after  the  Syrian  empire  became  fubjeft  to  Home. 

After  the  reduftion  of  Palmyra  by  the  emperor  Aure- 
lian,  however,  it  did  not  any  more  recover  its  fplendour ; 
the  trade  gradually  turned  into  other  channels,  and  the 
city  was  reduced  to  ruins,  which  ftill  exift,  and  mani- 
feft  its  former  grandeur.  See  Palmyra. 

The  exceffive  eagernefs  of  the  Romans  for  Aliatic 
luxuries  of  all  kinds  kept  up  an  unceafing  intercourfe 
with  India  during  the  whole  time  that  the  empire  con¬ 
tinued  in  its  power  ;  and  even  after  the  dellructinn  or 
the  weftern  part,  it  was  kept  up  betwixt  Conftantinople 
and  thofe  parts  of  India  which  had  been  vilited  loimer-  jp 
lv  by  merchants  from  the  weftern  empire.  Long  be-  New  route 
fore  this  period,  however,  a  much  better  method  1  * 

failing  to  India  had  been  difeovered  by  one  TXippalus  j-^jppaiUs. 
the  commander  of  an  Indian  (hip,  who  lived  about  80 
years  after  Egypt  bad  been  annexed  to  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire.  This  man  having  obferved  the  periodical  fliifting 
of  the  monfoons,  and  how  fteadily  they  blew  from  the 
eaft  or  weft  during  fume  months,  ventured  to  leave  the 
coaft,  and  fail  boldly  acrofs  the  Indian  ocean  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf  to  Mufiris,  a  port  on  the 
Malabar  coaft  ;  which  difeovery  was  reckoned  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fuch  importance,  that  the  name  of  Hippalus  was 
given  to  the  wind  by  which  he  performed  the  voyage. 

Pliny  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Indian  traffic  was  now  carried  on,  mention¬ 
ing  the  particular  ftages,  and  the  diftances  between 
them,  which  are  as  follow.  Erom  Alexandria  to  Ju- 
liopolis  was  two  miles  ;  and  there  the  cargo  deftmed  for 
India  was  ffiipped  on  the  Nile,  and  carried  to  Coptos, 
diftant  303  miles,  the  voyage  being  ufually  performed 
in  twelve  days.  From  Coptos  they  were  conveyed  by 
land  to  Berenice,  diftant  258  miles,  and  halting  at  dif¬ 
ferent  ftations  as  occafion  required.  The  journey  was 
finiffied  on  the  12th  day  ;  but  by  reafon  of  the  heat 
the  caravan  travelled  only  in  the  night.  ^  The  (hips 
left  Berenice  about  midfummer,  and  in  30  days  reached 
Ocelis,  now  Gel/a,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf, 
or  Cane  (now  Cape  Fartaque)  on  the  coaft  of  Arabia 
Felix  :  from  whence  they  failed  in  40  days  to  Mufiris 
already  mentioned.  Their  homeward  voyage  began 
early  in  the  month  of  December  5  when  fetting  faiL 
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India,  with  a  north-eaft  wind,  and  meeting  with  a  fouth  or 
v—  f^,uth~weft  one  when  they  entered  the  Arabian  gulf, 
the  voyage  was  completed  in  lefs  than  a  year.  With 
regard  to  the  fituation  of  Mufiris,  as  well  as  of  Barace, 
another  Indian  port  to  which  the  ancients  traded, 
Major  Rennel  is  of  opinion,  and  Dr  Robertfon  agrees 
with  him,  that  they  flood  fomewhere  between  Goa  and 
Tellicherry  $  and  that  probably  the  modern  Mcerzaw 
or  Merjee  is  the  Mufiris,  and  Barcelore  the  Raraec  of 
20  the  ancients. 

Ptolemy’s  Ptolemy,  who  flouriihed  about  200  years  after  the 

-account  of  commencement  of  the  Chriftian  era,  having  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  fo  many  previous  difeoveries,  gives  a  more 
particular  defeription  of  India  than  what  is  to  be  met 
with  in  any  of  the  ancient  writers  ;  notwithflanding 
which,  his  accounts  are  frequently  inconfiflent  not  only 
with  modern  difeoveries,  but  with  thofe  of  more  an¬ 
cient  geographers  than  himfelf.  A  moft  capital  error 
in  his  geography  is,  that  he  makes  the  peninfula  of  In¬ 
dia  ftretch  from  the  Sinus  Barygazenus,  or  gulf  of  Cam- 
bay,  from  weft  to  eaft,  inftead  of  extending,  according 
to  its  real  dire&ion,  from  north  to  fouth  5  and  this  er¬ 
ror  muft  appear  the  more  extraordinary,  when  we  con- 
fider  that  Megafthenes  had  publifhed  a  meafurement 
of  this  peninfula  nearly  confonant  to  truth,  which  had 
been  adopted  with  fome  variations  by  Eratofthenes, 
Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Pliny.  His  information 
concerning  the  fituation  of  places,  however,  was  much 
more  accurate.  With  refpedt  to  fome  diftri&s  on  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  peninfula,  as  far  as  tile  Ganges,  he 
comes  nearer  the  truth  than  in  his  deferiptions  of  any 
of  the  reft.  Thefe  are  particularly  pointed  out  by 
M.  D’Anville,  who  has  determined  the  modern  names 
of  many  of  Ptolemy’s  ftations,  as  Kilkare,  Negapatam, 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Cauveri,  Mafulipatam,  See.  The 
river  Cauveri  is  the  Chabaris  of  Ptolemy  ;  the  kingdom 
of  Arcot,  Arcati  Regio  ;  and  probably,  fays  Dr  Robert¬ 
fon,  the  whole  coaft  has  received  its  prefen t  name  of 
Coromandel  from  Sor  Mandulam ,  or  the  kingdom  of 
Sorae,  which  is  fituated  upon  it.  Ptolemy  had  likewife 
acquired  fo  much  knowledge  concerning  the  river 
Ganges,  that  he  deferibes  fix  of  its  mouths,  though  his 
delineation  of  that  part  of  India  which  lies  beyond  the 
Ganges  is  hardly  lefs  erroneous  than  that  of  the  nearer 
peninfula.  M.  D’Anville,  however,  has  been  at  great 
pains  to  elucidate  thofe  matters,  and  to  illuftrate 
thofe  parts  of  the  writings  of  Ptolemy  which  appear 
to  be  beft  founded.  According  to  him,  the  Golden 
Cherfonefus  of  Ptolemy  is  the  peninfula  of  Malacca  ; 
he  fuppofes  the  gulf  of  Siam  to  be  the  great  bay  of 
Ptolemy  \  and  the  Since  Metropolis  of  the  fame  writer 
he  looks  upon  to  be  Sin-hoa  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cochin-China,  though  Ptolemy  has  erred 
in  its  fituation  no  lefs  than  50  degrees  of  longitude  and 
20  of  latitude.  M.  Goflelin,  however,  differs  from  his 
countryman  M.  D’Anville,  in  a  late  work  intitled  u  The 
Geography  of  the  Greeks  analyfed  ;  or  tile  fyftems  of 
Eratofthenes,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy,  compared  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  knowledge  which  the  moderns  have 
acquired.”  In  the  opinion  of  M.  Goflelin,  the  Mag¬ 
num  Promontorium  of  Ptolemy  is  not  Cape  Romania  at 
the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  as 
M.  D’Anville  fuppofes,  but  the  point  Bragu,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ava.  The  great  bay  of  Ptolemy  he 
fuppofes  not  to  be  the  gulf  of  Siam,  but  of  Martaban. 
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He  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  pofitionof  Cattipnara, 
as  laid  down  by  Ptolemy,  correfponds  with  that  of  Mer- 
gui,  a  fea  port  on  the  weft  of  Siam  j  and  that  Thuice , 
or  Since  Metropolis ,  is  not  Sin-hoa,  but  Tana-fierim,  a 
city  on  the  fame  river  with  Mergui  5  and  he  contends, 
that  the  Ibbadii  infula  of  Ptolemy  is  not  Sumatra/as 
D’Anville  would  have  it,  but  one  of  the  fmall  ifics 
which  lie  in  a  clufter  off  this  coaft.  M.  Goflelin  is  of 
opinion  that  the  ancients  never  failed  through  the  ftraits 
of  Malacca,  nor  had  any  knowledge  of  the  ifland  of  Su¬ 
matra,  or  of  the  eaftern  ocean. 

The  errors  of  Ptolemy  have  given  occaficn  to  a 
miftake  of  more  modern  date,  viz.  that  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  China.  This  arofe  from  the  re- 
femblance  betwixt  the  name  of  that  empire  and  the 
Since  of  the  ancients.  The  Ayeen  Akbery  informs  us, 
that  Cheen  was  an  ancient  name  of  Pegu  3  whence., 
fays  Dr  Robertfon,  “  as  that  country  borders  upon 
Ava,  where  M.  Goflelin  places  the  great  promontory, 
this  near  refemblance  of  names  may  appear  perhaps  to 
confirm  his  opinion  that  Since  Metropolis  was  fituated 
on  this  coaft,  and  not  fo  far  eaft  as  M.  D’Anville  has 
placed  it,” 

Thus  we  fee  that  the  peninfula  of  Malacca  was  in  all  Bmindary 
probability  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  difeoveries  by  of  the  na- 
fea  }  but  by  land  they  had  correfpondence  with  coun-  vigation  of 
tries  ftill  farther  diftant.  While  the  Seleucidce  conti- 
nued  to  enjoy  the  empire  of  Syria,  the  trade  with  India 
continued  to  be  carried  on  by  land  in  the  way  already 
mentioned.  The  Romans  having  extended  their  domi¬ 
nions  as  far  as  the  river  Euphrates,  found  this  method 
of  conveyance  ftill  eftablifhed,  and  the  trade  vras  by 
them  encouraged  and  prote&ed.  The  pregrefs  of  the 
caravans  being  frequently  interrupted  by  the  Parthians, 
particularly  when  they  travelled  towards  thofe  countries 
where  filk  and  other  of  the  moft  valuable  manufa&ures 
were  procured,  it  thence  became  an  object  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  conciliate  the  friendihip  of  the  fovereigns  of 
thofe  diftant  countries.  That  fuch  an  attempt  was  ac¬ 
tually  made,  we  know  from  the  Chinefe  hiftorians,  who 
tell  us,  that  Antoun ,  by  whom  they  mean  the  emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus,  the  king  of  the  people  of  the  weft* 
ern  ocean,  fent  an  embafly  to  Ounti,  who  reigned  in 
China  in  the  166th  year  of  the  Chriftian  era  $  but 
though  the  fadl  is  mentioned,  we  are  left  entirely  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  iflue  of  the  negociations.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  during  the  times  of  the  Romans  fuch  a 
trade  was  carried  on  j  and  as  we  cannot  fuppofe  all 
thofe  who  vilited  that  diftant  region  to  be  entirely  def- 
titute  of  fcience,  wre  may  reafonably  enough  conclude, 
that  by  means  of  fome  of  thefe  adventurers,  Ptolemy 
V'as  enabled  to  determine  the  fituation  of  many  places 
which  he  has  laid  down  in  his  geography,  and  which 
correfpond  very  nearly  w  ith  the  observations  of  modern 
times.  #  #  a  22 

With  regard  to  the  Indian  iflands,  confidering  the  Few  Indian! 
little  way  they  extended  their  navigation,  they  could  iflands  dif- 
not  be  acquainted  wdth  many  of  them.  The  principal  covered  by 
one  was  that  of  Ceylon,  called  by  the  ancients  Tapro-^  an“ 
bane.  The  name  was  entirely  unknown  in  Europe  be-c,ents' 
fore  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  that  con¬ 
queror,  though  he  did  not  vifit,  had  fome  how  or  other 
heard  of  it ;  with  regard  to  any  particulars,  however, 
he  feems  to  have  been  very  Slenderly  informed  *,  and  the 
accounts  of  ancient  geographers  concerning  it  are 

confufed 
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confufed  and  contradiftory.  Strabo  fays,  it  is  as 
large  as  Britain,  and  fituated  at  the  diftance  cf  feven 
days  according  to  fome  reports,  or  20  days  failing  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  from  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the 
pen  in  Tula.  Pomponius  Mela  is  uncertain  whether  to 
confider  Taprobane  as  an  iftand,  or  the  beginning  of  an¬ 
other  world  ;  but  inclines  to  the  latter  opinion,  as  no¬ 
body  had  ever  failed  round  it.  The  account  of  Pliny 
is  Hill  more  obfcure  ;  and  by  his  defcription  he  would 
make  us  believe,  that  it  was  feated  in  the  fouthern 
heraifphere  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  Ptolemy 
places  it  oppofite  to  Cape  Comorin,  at  no  great  diftance 
from  the  continent  ;  but  errs  greatly  with  regard  to  its 
magnitude,  making  it  no  lefs  than  15  degrees  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth.  And  Agathemarus,  who  wrote 
after  Ptolemy,  makes  Taprobane  the  largeft  iftand  in 
the  world,  aftigning  the  fecond  place  to  Britain.  From 
thefe  difcordant  accounts,  fome  learned  men  have  fup- 
pofed  that  the  Taprobane  of  the  ancients  is  not  Ceylon, 
as  is  generally  believed,  but  the  iftand  of  Sumatra  ; 
though  the  defcription  of  it  by  Ptolemy,  with  the  fi¬ 
gure  delineated  in  his  maps,  feems  to  put  it  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  Ceylon,  and  not  Sumatra,  is  the  iftand  to 
which  Ptolemy  applies  the  defignation  of  Taprobane. 
The  other  iflands  defcribed  by  that  geographer  to  the 
eaftward  of  Taprobane,  are,  according  to  Dr  Robert- 
fon,  thofe  called  Andaman  and  Nicobar  in  the  gulf  of 
Bengal. 

From  the  time  of  Ptolemy  to  that  of  the  emperor 
Juftinian,  we  have  no  account  of  any  intercourfe  of  the 
Europeans  with  India,  or  of  any  progrefs  made  in  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  country.  Under  that 
emperor  one  Cofmas,  an  Egyptian  merchant,  made 
fome  voyages  to  India,  whence  he  acquired  the  furname 
of  Indicopleujies.  Having  afterwards  turned  monk,  he 
publifhed  feveral  works  ;  one  of  which,  named  Chrijhan 
Topography ,  has  reached  us.  In  this,  though  mixed 
with  many  ft  range  reveries,  he  relates  with  great  fim- 
plicity  and  appearance  of  truth  what  he  had  feen  in 
his  travels  or  had  learned  from  others.  He  defcribes 
feveral  places  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  hither  penin- 
fula,  which  he  calls  the  chief  feat  of  the  pepper-trade  ; 
and  from  one  of  the  ports  on  that  coaft  named  Ma/e% 
Dr  Robertfon  thinks  that  the  name  Malabar  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  derived,  as  well  as  that  of  Maldives  given  to 
a  clufter  of  iftands  lying  at  no  great  diftance.  Cofmas 
informs  us  alfo,  that  in  his  time  the  iftand  of  Tapro¬ 
bane  had  become  a  great  ftaple  of  trade.  He  fupp©fed 
it  to  lie  about  half  way  betwixt  the  Perfian  gulf  and 
the  country  of  the  Sinse;  in  confequence  of  which 
commodious  fituation  it  received  the  iilk  of  the  Sinae, 
and  the  precious  fpices  of  the  remote  regions  of  the 
eaft,  which  were  from  thence  conveyed  to  all  pa  its  of 
India,  Perfta,  and  the  Arabian  gulf.  He  calls  it  not 
Taprobane ,  but  Sie/dib  a ,  derived  from  Selendib ,  or  Se- 
rendib ,  the  fame  by  which  it  is  ftill  known  all  over  the 
eaft.  From  him  alfo  we  learn,  that  the  Perftans  having 
overthrown  the  empire  of  the  Parthians,  applied*  them- 
felves  with  great  diligence  and  fuccefs  to  maritime  af¬ 
fairs;  in  confequence  of  which  they  became  formidable 
rivals  to  the  Romans  in  the  India  trade.  The  latter 
finding  themfelves  thus  in  danger  of  lofing  entirely 
that  lucrative  branch,  partly  by  reafon  of  the  rivalftiip 
juft  mentioned,  and  partly  by  reafon  of  the  frequent 
lioftilities  which  took  place  between  the  two  empires. 
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formed  a  fcheme  of  preferving  fome  ftiare  of  the  trade  t  In(ha*  t 
by  means  of  his  ally  the  emperor  of  Abyfiinia.  In  ^ 
this  he  was  difappointed,  though  afterwards  he  obtain-  s51k  -worms 
ed  his  end  in  a  way  entirely  unexpe6fed.  This  was  introduced 
by  means  of  two  monks  who  had  been  employed  as  mif-into  Eu- 
fionaries  in  different  parts  of  the  eaft,  and  had  pene-r0Pe* 
trated  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Seres  or  China* 

From  thence,  induced  by  the  liberal  promifes  of  Jufti¬ 
nian,  they  brought  a  quantity  of  the  eggs  of  the  filk- 
worms  in  a  hollow  cane.  They  wrere  then  hatched  by 
the  heat  of  a  dunghill ;  and  being  fed  with  the  leaves 
of  the  mulberry,  worked  and  multiplied  as  well  as  in 
thofe  countries  of  which  they  are  natives.  Vaft  num¬ 
bers  were  foon  reared  in  Greece  ;  from  whence  they 
were  exported  to  Sicily,  and  from  thence  to  Italy  ;  in 
all  which  countries  filk  manufactures  have  ftnee  been 
eftabliflied.  #  25 

On  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens  in  the  Intercom  fa 
year  640,  the  India  trade  was  of  courfe  transferred  t0°f 
them;  and  they  foon  began  to  purfue  it  with  much^^ 
more  vigour  than  the  Romans  had  done.  The  city 
of  B  a  flora  was  built  by  the  caliph  Omar  upon  the 
weftern  banks  of  the  great  river  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris.  Thus  the  command 
of  both  rivers  was  fecured,  and  the  new  city  foon  be¬ 
came  a  place  of  fuch  confequence  as  fcarce  to  yield  to 
Alexandria  itfelf.  Here  Dr  Robertfon  takes  notice, 
that  from  the  evidence  of  an  Arabian  merchant  who 
wrote  in  the  year  1,  it  appears,  that  not  only  the  Sa- 
racens,  but  the  Chinefe  alfo,  were  deftitute  of  the  ma-Chmeie 
riners  compafs  ;  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  ihat^a”^^ 
this  inftrument  was  known  in  the  eaft  long  before  it 
made  its  appearance  in  Europe.  From  this  relation,  asnersconl. 
well  as  much  concurring  evidence,  fays  our  author,  pafs. 

“  it  is  manifeft,  that  not  only  the  Arabians  but  the  Chi¬ 
nefe  were  deftitute  of  this  faithful  guide,  and  that  their 
mode  of  navigation  was  not  more  adventurous  than  that 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  fleered  fervilely 
along  the  coaft,  feldom  ftretching  out  to  fea  fo  far  as  to 
lofe  fight  of  land  ;  and  as  they  fhaped  their  courfe  in 
this  timid  manner,  their  mode  of  reckoning  was  defec¬ 
tive,  and  liable  to  the  fame  errors  with  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.”  Notwithftanding  this  difadvan- 
tage,  however,  they  penetrated  far  beyond  Siam,. 

\vhich  had  fet  bounds  to  the  navigation  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans.  They  became  acquainted  with  Sumatra  and 
other  Indian  iftands;  extending  their  navigation  as  far 
as  the  city  of  Canton  in  China.  A  regular  commerce 
was  now  carried  on  from  the  Perfian  gulf  to  all  the 
countries  lying  betwixt  it  and  China,  and  even  with 
China  itfelf.  Many  Saracens  fettled  in  India  properly 
fo  called,  and  in  the  countries  beyond  it.  In  the  city 
of  Canton  particularly,  they  were  fo  numerous,  that 
the  emperor  permitted  them  to  have  a  cadi  or  judge  of 
their  own  religion  ;  the  Arabian  language  was  under- 
ftood  and  fpoken  in  every  place  of  confequence  ;  and 
fillips  from  China  are  even  (aid  to  have  vifited  the  Per¬ 
fian  gulf.  _  27 

According  to  the  Arabian  accounts  of  thofe  days,  state  of  Jn- 
the  peninfula  of  India  was  at  that  time  divided  intodia  when 
four  kingdoms.  The  firtl  was  com  poled  of  the  pro-  Vi(lted  by 
vinces  fituated  on  the  Indus  and  its  branches,  the  capi- 
tal  of  which  was  Moultan.  The  fecond  had  the  city 
of  Canoge,  which,  from  the  ruins  of  it  remaining  at 
this  day,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  large  place.  The 
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Indian  hiftorians  relate,  that  it  contained  30,000  {hops 
in  which  betel  nut  was  fold,  and  60,000  fets  of  musi¬ 
cians  and  fingers  who  paid  a  tax  to  government.  The 
third  kingdom  was  that  of  Cachimere,  firft  mentioned 
by  Maffoudi,  who  gives  a  fhort  defeription  of  it.  The 
fourth  kingdom,  Guzerat,  is  reprefented  by  the  fame 
author  as  the  mod  powerful  of  the  whole.  Another 
Arab  writer,  who  flourifhed  about  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,  divides  India  into  three  parts  ;  the  north¬ 
ern,  comprehending  all  the  provinces  on  the  Indus  } 
the  middle,  extending  from  Guzerat  to  the  Ganges  \ 
and  the  fouthern,  which  he  denominates  Comar,  from 
Cape  Comorin. 

From  the  relation  of  the  Arabian  merchant  above 
mentioned,  explained  by  the  commentary  of  another 
Arabian  who  had  likewife  vifited  the  eaftern  parts  of 
Afia,  we  learn  many  particulars  concerning  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  thefc  diftant  regions  at  that  time,  which 
correfpond  with  what  is  obferved  among  them  at  this 
day.  They  take  notice  of  the  general  ufe  of  filk 
among  the  Chinefe;  and  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
which  they  compare  to  glafs.  They  alfo  deferibe  the 
tea  plant,  with  the  manner  of  ufing  its  leaves ;  whence 
it  appears,  that  in  the  ninth  century  the  ufe  of  this 
plant  in  China  was  as  common  as  it  is  at  prefent.  They 
mention  likewife  the  great  progrefs  which  the  Indians 
had  made  in  aftrotiomy  5  a  circumftance  which  feems 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ; 
they  alfert,  that  in  this  branch  of  fcience  the  Indians 
were  far  fuperior  to  the  moll  enlightened  nations  of 
the  weft,  on  which  account  their  fovereign  was  called 
the  “  King  of  wifdom.”  The  fuperftitions,  extrava¬ 
gant  penances,  See.  known  to  exift  at  this  day  arpong 
the  Indians,  are  alfo  mentioned  by  thofe '  writer* ;  all 
which  particulars  manifeft  that  the  Arabians  had  a 
knowledge  of  India  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Greeks 
or  Romans.  The  zeal  and  induftry  of  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  in  exploring  the  mod  diftant  regions  of  the 
eaft  was  rivalled  by  the  Chriftians  of  Perfta,  who 
lent  miftionaries  all  over  India  and  the  countries  ad¬ 
joining,  as  far  as  China  itfelf.  But  v'hile  the  weflern 
Aftaties  thus  kept  up  a  conftant  intercourfe  with  thefe 
parts,  the  Europeans  had  in  a  manner  loft  all  know- 
ledge  of  them.  The  port  of  Alexandria,  from  which 
they  had  formerly  been  fupplied  with  the  Indian  goods, 
was  now  fhut  againft  them  \  and  the  Arabs,  fatisfied 
with  fupplying  the  demands  of  their  own  fubjeCs, 
negleCed  to  fend  any  by  the  ufual  channels  to  the 
towns  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  inhabitants  of 
Conftantinople  and  fome  other  great  towns  were 
fupplied  with  Chinefe  commodities  by  the  moft  te¬ 
dious  and  difficult  paflage  imaginable.  The  ftlk  of 
that  country  was  purchafed  in  the  moft  wefterly  pro¬ 
vince  named  Chenft  )  from  whence  it  was  conveyed  by 
a  caravan,  which  marched  80  or  100  days,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus.  Here  it  was  embarked,  and  car¬ 
ried  down  the  river  to  the  Cafpian  fea  ;  whence,  after  a 
dangerous  voyage  acrofs  that  fea,  it  was  carried  up 
the  rivgr  Cyrus  as  far  as  that  river  is  navigable ;  after 
which  it  was  conduced  by  a  land  carriage  of  five  days 
to  the  river  Phafis,  then  down  that  ftream  into 
the  Euxine,  and  thence  to  Conftantinople.  The  paf- 
fage  of  goods  from  Hindoftan  was  lefs  tedious }  they 
being  carried  either  direCly  to  the  Cafpian  or  to  the 
river  Oxus,  but  by  a  paflage  much  fhorter  than  that 
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from  China  ^  after  which  they  were  conveyed  down  the 
Phafis  to  the  Euxine,  and  thus  to  Conftantinople. 

It  is  evident  that  a  commerce  thus  carried  on  muft 
have  been  liable  to  a  thoufand  difadvantages.  The 
goods  conveyed  over  fuch  vaft  trails  of  land  could  not 
be  fold  but  at  a  very  high  price,  even  fuppofmg  the 
journey  had  been  attended  with  no  danger  }  but  as 
the  caravans  were  continually  expofed  to  the  aflaults 
of  barbarians,  it  is  evident  that  the  price  muft  cn  that 
account  have  been  greatly  enhanced.  In  fpite  of  every 
difficulty,  however,  even  this  commerce  flourifhed,  and 
Conftantinople  became  a  confiderable  mart  for  Eaft  In¬ 
dian  commodities  ;  and  from  it  all  the  reft  of  Europe 
was  chiefly  fupplied  with  them  for  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies.  The  perpetual  courfe  of  hoftilities  In  which 
the  Chriftians  and  Mohammedans  were  during  this 
period  engaged,  contributed  ftill  to  increafe  the  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  more  this  difficul¬ 
ty  increafed,  the  more  deiirous  the  Europeans  feemed 
to  be  of  pofleffing  the  luxuries  of  Afia. 

About  this  time  the  cities  of  Amalphi  and  Venice, 
with  fome  others  in  Italy,  having  acquired  a  greater 
degree  of  independence  than  they  formerly  poiTeiYed, 
began  firft  to  exert  themfelves  in  promoting  donieftic 
m a nu failures,  and  then  to  import  the  productions  of 
India  in  much  larger  quantities  than  formerly.  Some 
traces  of  this  revival  of  a  commercial  fpirit,  according 
to  Dr  Robertfon,  may  be  obferved  from  the  end  of  the 
feventh  century.  The  circumftances  which  led  to  this 
revival,  however,  are  entirely  unnoticed  by  hiftorians ; 
but  during  the  feventh  and  eighth  centuries,  it  is  very 
probable  that  no  commercial  intercourfe  whatever  took 
place  betwixt  Italy  and  Alexandria  j  for,  prior  to  the 
period  we  fpeak  of,  all  the  public  deeds  of  the  Italian 
and  other  cities  of  Europe  had  been  written  upon  pa¬ 
per  made  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  but  after  that  upon 
parchment. 

The  mutual  antipathy  which  the  Chriftians  and  Mo¬ 
hammedans  bore  againft  each  other,  would  no  doubt 
for  a  long  time  retard  the  progrefs  of  commerce  be¬ 
tween  them  *,  but  at  laft  the  caliphs,  perceiving  the 
advantage  which  fuch  a  traffic  would  be  of  to  their 
fubjeCs,  were  induced  to  allow  it,  while  the  eagernefs 
with  which  the  Chriftians  coveted  the  Indian  products 
and  manufactures,  prompted  them  to  carry  it  on.  But  0f 
fcarce  was  the  traffic  begun,  when  it  feemed  in  danger  the  cru- 
of  being  totally  interrupted  by  the  crufades.  Not-^es°Jl 
withftanding  the  enthufiaftical  zeal  of  thefe  adventuri^J^*” 
ers,  however,  there  were  many  to  whom  commerce 
was  a‘ greater  objeC  than  religion.  This  had  always 
been  the  cafe  with  numbers  of  the  pilgrims  who 
vifited  the  holy  places  at  Jerufalem  even  before  the 
commencement  of  the  crufades :  but  thefe,  after  they 
took  place,  inftead  of  retarding  the  progrefs  of  this 
kind  of  commerce,  proved  the  means  of  promoting  it  to 
a  great  degree.  “  Various  circumftances  (fays  Dr 
Robertfon)  concurred  towards  this.  Great  armies,  con¬ 
duced  by  the  moft  illuftrious  nobles  of  Europe,  and 
compofed  of  men  of  the  moft  enterprifing  fpirit  in  all  the  ^ 
kingdoms  of  it,  marched  towards  Paleftine,  through 
countries  far  advanced  beyond  thofe  which  they  left  in 
every  fpecies  of  improvement.  They  beheld  the  dawn 
of  profperity  in  the  republics  nf  Italy,  which  had  be¬ 
gun  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  arts  of  induftry,  and 
in  their  efforts  to  engrofs  the  lucrative  commerce  with 
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the  eaft.  They  next  admired  the  more  advanced  Hate 
of  opulence  and  fplendour  in  Conftantinople,  raifed  to 
a  pre-eminence  above  all  cities  then  known  by  its  cx- 
tenfive  trade,  particularly  that  which  it  carried  on  with 
India  and  the  countries  beyond  it.  They  afterwards 
ferved  in  thofe  provinces  of  Afia  through  which  the 
commodities  of  the  eaft  were  ufually  conveyed,  and 
became  mailers  of  feveral  cities  which  had  been  ftaples 
of  that  trade.  They  eftabliftied  the  kingdom  of  Je- 
rufalem,  which  fubfifted  near  200  years.  They  took 
poffeffion  of  the  throne  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  go¬ 
verned  it  abaut  half  a  century.  Amidit  fuch  a  va¬ 
riety  of  events  and  operations,  the  ideas  of  the  fierce 
warriors  of  Europe  gradually  opened  and  improved  5  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  policy  and  arts  of  the  people 
whom  they  fubdued  :  they  ob ferved  the  fources  of 
their  wealth,  and  availed  themfelves  of  all  this  know¬ 
ledge.  Antioch  and  Tyre,  when  conquered  by  the 
cruladets,  were  flourifliing  cities,  inhabited  by  opulent 
merchants,  who  fupplied  all  the  nations  trading  in  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  productions  of  the  eait  •  and, 
as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  incidental  occurrences 
mentioned  by  the  hiftorians  of  the  holy  war,  who  be¬ 
ing  moftly  priefts  and  monks,  had  their  attention  di¬ 
rected  to  objeCts  very  different  from  thofe  relating  to 
commerce,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  both  in  Con- 
ftantinople  while  fubjeCt  to  the  Franks,  and  in  the  ports 
of  Syria  acquired  by  the  Chriftians,  the  long  eftabliftied 
trade  with  the  eaft  continued  to  be  protected  and  en¬ 
couraged.” 

Our  author  next  goes  on  to  fliow  in  what  manner 
the  commerce  of  the  Italian  ftates  was  promoted  by 
the  crufades,  until  at  laft,  having  entirely  engroffed 
the  Eaft  India  trade,  they  ftrove  with  fuch  eagernefs 
to  find  new  markets  for  their  commodities,  that  they 
extended  a  tafte  for  them  to  many  parts  of  Europe 
where  they  had  formerly  been  little  known*  The  ri- 
vallhip  of  the  Italian  ftates  terminated  at  laft  in  a 
treaty  with  the  fultan  of  Egypt  in  1 425,  by  which  the 
port  of  Alexandria  and  others  in  Egypt  were  opened 
to  the  Florentines  as  wfcll  as  the  Venetians  \  and  foon 
after,  that  people  began  to  obtain  a  {hare  in  the  trade 
to  India. 

The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
India  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century,  is  given  by  Marino  Sanudo  a  Venetian  noble¬ 
man.  The  merchants  of  that  republic  were  fupplied 
with  the  commodities  they  wanted  in  two  different 
ways.  Thofe  of  fmall  bulk  and  great  value,  fuch  as 
cloves,  nutmegs,  gems,  pearls,  &c.  were  carried  up 
the  Perfian  gulf  to  Baffora,  from  thence  to  Bagdad, 
and  afterwards  to  fome  port  on  the  Mediterranean. 
The  more  bulky  goods,  fuch  as  pepper,  cinnamon,  and 
other  fpicerics,  were  brought  in  the  ufual  manner  to  the 
Red  fea,  and  from  thence  to  Alexandria.  The  goods 
brought  by  land,  however,  were  always  liable  to  be 
feized  by  barbarians  \  and  therefore  the  fupply  that  w  ay 
was  feanty,  and  the  price  extravagantly  dear,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fultan  of  Egypt,  by  impofing 
duties  upon  the  Eaft  India  cargoes  to  the  amount  of 
a  full  third  of  the  value,  feemed  to  render  it  impoftible 
that  the  owners  fhould  find  purchafers  for  their  goods. 
This,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  cafe  *,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  India  goods  continually  increafed  ;  and  thus 
fc  communication,  formerly  unknown,  betwixt  all  the 
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nations  of  Europe,  was  begun  and  kept  up.  All  this  India, 
time,  however,  there  had  been  no  direCt  communica-  v  "UJ' 
tion  betwixt  Europe  and  India,  as  the  Mohammedans 
wrould  never  allow  any  Chriftian  to  pafs  through  their 
dominions  into  that  country.  The  dreadful  incurfions 
and  conquefts  of  the  Tartars  under  Jenghiz-khan,  how¬ 
ever,  had  fo  broken  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Afia,  that  a  wTay  was  now 
opened  to  India  through  the  dominions  of  thefe  bar- 
barians.  About  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  there-  .Tom ney  of 
fore,  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian,  by  getting  acccfs  to  the  ^rc^t0 
khan  of  the  Tartars,  explored  many  parts  of  the  eaft 
which  had  long  been  unknown  even  by  name  to  the 
Europeans.  He  travelled  through  China  from  Peking 
on  its  northern  frontier  to  fome  of  its  raoft  foutherly 
provinces.  He  vifited  alfo  different  parts  of  Hindof- 
tan,  and  firft  mentions  Bengal  and  Guzerat  by  their 
modern  names  as  great  and  flourithing  kingdoms.  He 
obtained  alfo  fome  account  of  an  ifland  which  he  called 
Zipangri,  and  was  probably  no  other  than  Japan  ;  he 
vifited  Java  with  feveral  of  the  iflands  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,^  and  the  coaft  of  Malabar 
as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Gambay  \  to  all  which  he  gave  the 
names  they  have  at  this  day.  The  difeovery  of  fuch 
immenfe  regions  unknown  before  in  Europe,  furnifti- 
ed  vaft  room  for  fpeculation  and  conjeCture  }  and  w  hile  32 
the  public  attention  was  yet  engaged  by  thefe  difco-  Genoefe 
veries,  the  deftruCtion  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks*™!® 
gave  a  very  confiderable  turn  to  the  Eaft  India  com- e|j  ^ 
merce,  by  throwing  it  alrnoft  entirely  into  the  hands taking  of 
of  the  Venetians.  Hitherto  the  Genoefe  had  rivalled  Conftanti- 
that  ftale  in  the  commerce  we  fpeak  of,  and  they  had  n°ple* 
pofftfled  themfelves  of  many  important  places  on  the 
coaft  of  Greece,  as  well  as  of  the  port  of  Caffa  on  the 
Black  fea.  Nay,  they  had  even  eftabliftied  themfelves 
at  Conftantinople,  in  the  fuburb  of  Pera,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  almoft  entirely  to  exclude  the  Greeks  them¬ 
felves  from  any  {hare  in  this  commerce  \  but  by  the 
deftruCtion  of  Conftantinople  they  were  at  once  driven 
out  of  all  thefe  poffeflions,  and  fo  thoroughly  humbled, 
that  they  could  no  longer  contend  with  the  Venetians 
as  before  ;  fo  that,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  13th 
century,  that  republic  fupplied  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  with  the  productions  of  the  eaft,  and  carried 
on  trade  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  had  been  known 
in  former  times.  The  mode  in  which  they  now  car¬ 
ried  on  this  trade  was  fome  what  different  from  what 
had  been  praCtifed  by  ancient  nations.  The  Tyrians, 

Greeks,  and  Romans,  had  failed  direCtly  to  India  in 
queft  of  the  commodities  they  wanted  *,  and  their 
example  has  been  imitated  by  the  navigators  of  mo¬ 
dern  Europe.  In  both  periods  the  Indian  commodi¬ 
ties  have  been  paid  for  in  gold  and  filver  5  and  great 
complaints  have  been  ihade  on  account  of  the  drain  of 
thofe  precious  metals,  which  w’ere  thus  buried  as  it  33 
were  in  India,  never  to  return  again.  The  Vene-Imnenfe 
tinns,  however,  were  exempted  from  this  lofs }  for  ha-^a^h  °f 
ving  no  direct  intercourfe  with  India,  they  fupplied  tiaeng  aer^~ 
themfelves  from  the  warchoufes  they  found,  in  Egypt  from  their 
and  Syria,  ready  filled  with  the  precious  commo- Indian 
d  i  ties  they  wanted  \  and  thefe  they  purchafed  more  com  merce. 
frequently  by  barter  than  with  ready  money.  Thus, 
not  only  the  republic  of  Venice,  but  all  the  cities  which 
had  the  good  fortune  to  become  emporia  for  the  India 
goods  imported  by  it,  were  raifed  to  fuch  a  pitch  of 
B  b  power 
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power  and  fplendour  as  fcarce  ever  belonged  to  any  Eu¬ 
ropean  date.  The  citizens  of  Bruges,  from  which 
place  the  other  European  nations  were  for  a  long  time 
fupplied  with  thefe  goods,  difplayed  fuch  magnificence 
in  their  drefs,  buildings,  and  manner  of  living,  as  ex¬ 
cited  even  the  envy  of  their  queen  Joan  of  Navarre 
who  came  to  pay  them  a  vifit.  On  the  removal  of 
the  daple  from  Bruges  to  Antwerp,  the  latter  foon 
difplayed  the  fame  opulence  \  and  in  fome  cities  of 
Germany,  particularly  Augfburg,  the  great  mart  for 
Indian  commodities  in  the  internal  parts  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  there  are  examples  of  merchants  acquiring  fuch 
large  fortunes  as  entitled  them  to  high  rank  and  con- 
iideration  in  the  empire.  The  mod  accurate  method, 
however,  of  attaining  fome  knowledge  of  the  profits 
the  Venetians  had  on  their  trade,  is  by  confidering  the 
rate  of  intered  on  money  borrowed  at  that  time.  This, 
from  the  clofe  of  the  nth  century  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  1 6th,  we  are  told,  was  no  lefs  than  20  per 
cent,  and  fometimes  more.  Even  as  late  as  1500, 
it  was  10  or  12  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Hence  v'e 
are  to  conclude  that  the  profits  of  fuch  money  as  was 
then  applied  in  trade  mud  have  been  extremely  high  \ 
and  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Venice  at  that 
time  warrants  us  to  make  the  conclufion.  “  In  the 
magnificence  of  their  boufes  (fays  Dr  Robertfon},  in 
riebnefs  of  furniture,  in  profufion  of  plate,  and  in 
every  thing  which  contributed  either  towards  ele¬ 
gance  or  parade  in  their  mode  of  living,  the  nobles  of 
Venice  furpaffed  the  date  of  the  greated  monarch  be¬ 
yond  the  Alps.  Nor  wras  all  this  difplay  the  efFedl  of 
an  odenlatious  and  inconfiderate  diflipation  ;  it  was  the 
natural  confequence  of  fuccefsful  indudry,  which,  ha¬ 
ving  accumulated  wealth  with  eafe,  is  entitled  to  enjoy 
it  in  fplendour.” 

This  exccdive  fuperiority  of  wealth  difplayed  by  the 
Venetians  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  other 
dates  of  Europe.  They  were  at  no  lofs  to  difeover 
that  the  Ead  India  trade  was  the  principal  fource  from 
whence  their  wealth  was  derived.  Some  of  them  en¬ 
deavoured  to  obtain  a  (hare  by  applying  to  the  fultans 
of  Egypt  and  Syria  to  gain  admiffion  into  their 
ports  upon  the  fame  terms  with  the  Venetians ;  but 
either  by  the  fuperior  intered  of  the  latter  with  tbofe 
princes,  or  from  the  advantages  they  had  of  being 
long  edablidied  in  the  trade,  the  Venetians  always 
prevailed.  So  intent  indeed  were  the  other  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  on  obtaining  fome  diare  of  this  lucra¬ 
tive  commerce,  that  application  was  made  to  the  fo- 
vereign  of  Rudia  to  open  an  intercourfe  by  land  w  ith 
China,  though  the  capitals  of  the  tw'o  empires  are  up¬ 
wards  of  6000  miles  didant  from  each  other.  This, 
however,  wras  beyond  the  power  of  the  Ruffian  prince 
at  that'  time  \  and  the  Venetians  imagined  that  their 
power  and  wealth  were  fully  edabliflied  on  the  mod 
permanent  bafis,  when  two  events,  altogether  unfore- 
.  feen  and  unexpe&ed,  gave  it  a  mortal  blow',  from  which 
it  never  has  recovered,  nor  can  recover  itfelf.  Thefe  were 
the  (Jjicovery  of  America  and  that  of  the  paflage  to  the 
Ead  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  former 
put  Spain  in  poffeffion  of  immenfe  treafures;  which 
.being  gradually  diffiifed  all  over  Europe,  foon  call¬ 
ed  forth  the  indudry  of  other  nations,  and  made  them 
exert  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  of  itfelf  mud 
have  foon  leffened  the  demand  for  Indian  productions. 


The  difeovc-ry  of  the  paflage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  India. 
Good  Hope,  however,  was  the  mod  effectual  and 
fpeedy  in  humbling  the  Venetians.  After  a  tedious 
courfe  of  voyages  along  the  wedern  coad  of  Africa, 
continued  for  near  half  a  century,  Vafco  de  Gama,  an 
a&ive  and  enterpriling  Portuguefe  officer,  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  coafiing  along  the  eadern 
ffiore  of  the  continent,  failed  next  acrofs  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  landed  at  Calicut  on  the  coad  of  Malabar, 
on  ih  ■  2 2d  of  May  1498,  ten  months  and  two  days 
after  leaving  the  port  of  Liffion.  On  his  arrival  in  In¬ 
dia  he  was  at  fird  received  with  great  kindnefs  by  the 
fovereign  of  that  country,  dyled  the  Samorin  ;  but  af¬ 
terwards,  from  what  caufes  we  cannot  now  well  de¬ 
termine,  the  Indian  prince  fuddenly  changed  his  kind¬ 
nefs  into  mortal  enmity,  and  attempted  to  cut  off  Ga¬ 
ma  with  his  whole  party.  The  Portuguese  admiral, 
however,  found  means  to  efcape  every  plot  that  was 
laid  againd  him  \  and  loaded  his  (hips  not  only  with 
the  produ&s  of  that  part  of  the  country,  but  with  many 
of  the  valuable  produ6!s  of  the  more  remote  regions. 

On  his  return  to  Portugal,  De  Gama  was  received  Exploits  of 
with  all  imaginable  demondrations  of  kindnefs.  The  the  Portu- 
Portuguefe  nation,  nay  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  the  guefe  in 
Venetians  alone  excepted,  rejoiced  at  the  dilcovery  Inc*ia' 
which  had  been  made.  The  latter  beheld  in  it  the 
certain  and  unavoidable  dowmfal  of  their  own  power, 
while  the  Portuguefe,  prefuming  upon  their  right  of 
prior  difeovery,  which  they  took,  care  to  have  confirm¬ 
ed  by  a  papal  grant,  plumed  themfelves  on  the  thoughts 
of  having  the  whole  Indian  commerce  centre  in  their 
nation.  The  expeditions  of  the  one,  and  the  appre- 
henfions  of  the  other,  feemed  at  fird  to  be  well- 
founded.  A  fucccffion  of  gallant  officers  fent  into 
the  ead  from  Portugal  accomplidied  the  greated  and 
mod  arduous  undertakings.  In  24  years  after  the  voy¬ 
age  of  De  Gama,  they  had  made  themfelves  maders 
of  many  important  places  in  India  $  and  among  the  red 
of  the  city  of  Malacca,  where  the  great  daple  of  trade 
throughout  the  whole  Ead  Indies  was  edablidied.  As 
this  city  dands  nearly  at  an  equal  didance  from  the 
eadern  and  wedern  extremities  of  all  the  countries 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Indies ,  it  was  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  merchants  of  China,  Japan,  of  all  the 
kingdoms  on  the  continent,  the  Moluccas  and  other 
illands  in  that  quarter,  as  well  as  by  thofe  of  Malabar, 

Ceylon,  Coromandel,  and  Bengal,  Thus  the  Portuguefe 
acquired  a  mod  extenfive  influence  over  the  internal 
commerce  of  India  5  while,  by  the  fettlements  they  had 
formed  at  Goa  and  Diu,  they  were  enabled  to  engvofs 
the  trade  on  the  Malabar  coad,  and  greatly  toobdru& 
the  long  edablidied  intercourfe  of  Egypt  with  India  by 
the  way  of  the  Red  fea.  Their  (hips  nowr  frequented 
every  port  in  the  ead  where  any  valuable  commodities 
were  to  be  bad,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
river  of  Canton  in  China  ;  and  all  along  this  immenfe 
extent  of  more  than  4000  leagues,  they  had  a  chain  of 
forts  and  factories  eilablithed  for  the  convenience  of 
protefting  their  trade.  They  had  likewife  made  them¬ 
felves  maders  of  feveral  dations  favourable  to  com¬ 
merce  along  the  fouthern  coad  of  Africa,  and  in 
many  illands  lying  between  Madagafcar  and  the  Moluc¬ 
cas.  In  all  places  where  they  came,  their  arms  had 
druck  fuch  terror,  that  they  not  only  carried  on  their 
trade  without  any  rival  or  controul,  but  even  preferibed 

to 
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India,  to  the  natives  the  terms  of  their  mutual  intercourse  ; 

u — - '  nay,  fometimes  they  fet  what  price  they  pleafed  upon 

the  commodities  they  purchafed,  and  thus  were  ena¬ 
bled  to  import  into  Europe  the  Indian  commodities  in 
greater  abundance  and  at  a  lower  rate  than  had  ever 
been  done  before.  Not  Satisfied  with  this,  they  formed 
a  fcheme  of  excluding  all  other  nations  from  any  fliare 
of  the  trade  they  enjoyed  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  de¬ 
termined  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  fucb  Stations 
on  the  Red  Sea  and  Perfian  gulf  as  might  put  them  in 
poffeffioa  of  the  navigation  of  both  thefe  Teas,  and 
enable  them  not  only  to  obftru£l  the  ancient  commerce 
between  Egypt  and  India,  but  to  command  the 
mouths  of  the  great  rivers  which  we  have  formerly 
mentioned  as  the  means  of  conveying  the  Indian  goods 
through  the  internal  parts  of  Afia.  The  conduft  of 
thefe  enterprises  was  committed  to  Alphonfo  Albu¬ 
querque,  the  mod  diftinguiftied  officer  at  that  time  in 
the  Portuguefe  Service.  By  reafon  of  the  vaft  number 
of  the  enemies  he  had  to  contend  with,  however,  and 
the  fcanty  Sup  plies  which  could  be  derived  from  Por¬ 
tugal,  he  could  not  fully  accompliffi  what  was  expelled 
from  him.  However,  he  took  from  the  petty  princes 
who  were  tributaries  to  the  kings  of  Perfia  the  Small 
ifiand  of  Ormus,  which  commanded  the  mouth  of  the 
Perfian  gulf ;  and  thus  fecured  to  Portugal  the  poffef- 
lion  of  that  extenfive  trade  with  the  eaft  which  the  Per- 
fians  had  carried  on  for  feveral  centuries.  On  this  bar¬ 
ren  ifland,  almoft  entirely  covered  with  fait,  and  fo  hot 
that  the  climate  can  Scarcely  be  borne,  deftitute  of  a 
drop  of  frefh  water,  except  what  was  brought  from 
the  continent,  a  city  was  erefted  by  the  Portuguefe, 
which  foon  became  one  of  the  chief  feats  of  opulence, 
fplendour,  and  luxury,  in  the  eaftern  world.  In  the 
Ked  fea  the  Arabian  princes  made  a  much  more  for¬ 
midable  refiftance  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  da¬ 
mage  his  fleet  fuftained  in  that  fea,  the  navigation  of 
which  is  always  difficult  and  dangerous,  obliged  Albu¬ 
querque  to  retire  without  effe£ting  any  thing  of  impor¬ 
tance.  Thus  the  ancient  channel  of  conveyance  {fill 
remained  open  to  the  Egyptians  ;  but  their  commerce 
was  greatly  eireumfcribed  and  obftru£led  by  the  power¬ 
ful  intereft  of  the  Portuguefe .  in  every  port  to  which 
^  they  had  been  aecuftomed  to  refort. 

Ineffectual  The  Venetians  now  began  to  feel  thofe  effe&s  of 
ftruggles  of  De  Gama’s  difeovery  which  they  had  dreaded  from 
the  Vene-  the  beginning.  To  preferve  the  remains  of  their  com- 
tdevethdr  merce>  they  applied  to  the  fultan  of  the  Mameluks  in 
affairs.  Egypt,  who  was  110  lefs  alarmed  than  themfelves  at 
the  lofs  of  fuch  a  capital  branch  of  his  revenue  as  he 
had  been  aecuflomed  to  derive  from  the  India  trade. 
By  them  this  fierce  and  barbarous  prince  was  eafily 
perfuaded  to  fend  a  furious  manifeflo  to  Pope  Julius  II. 
and  Emmanuel  king  of  Portugal.  In  this,  after  Hat¬ 
ing  his  exelufive  right  to  the  Indian  trade,  he  inform¬ 
ed  them,  that  if  the  Portuguefe  did  not  relinquifh  that 
new  courfe  of  navigation  by  which  they  had  penetrat¬ 
ed  into  the  Indian  ocean,  and  ceafe  from  encroaching 
on  that  commerce  which  from  time  immemorial  had 
been  carried  on  between  the  eaft  of  Afia  and  his  domi¬ 
nions,  he  would  put  to  death  all  the  Chriftians  in 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Paleftine,  and  demolifti  the  holy 
Sepulchre  itfelf.  To  this  threat,  which  fome  centu¬ 
ries  before  would  have  alarmed  all  Chriftendcm,  no  re¬ 
gard  was  paid  ;  So  that  the  Venetians,  as  their  laft  re- 
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Source,  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  a  different  India, 
expedient.  This  was  to  excite  the  fultan  to  fit  out  a  w 
fleet  in  the  Red  fea  to  attack  the  Portuguefe,  and  drive 
them  from  all  their  fettlements  in  the  eaft ;  nay,  in  or¬ 
der  to  affift  him  in  the  enterprife,  he  was  allowed  to 
cut  down  their  forefts  in  Dalmatia,  to  fupply  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  Egypt  in  timber  for  fliip-building.  The  tim¬ 
ber  was  conveyed  from  Dalmatia  to  Alexandria  ;  and 
from  thence,  partly  by  water  and  partly  by  land,  to 
Suez  ;  where  twelve  men  of  war  were  built,  on  board 
which  a  body  of  Mameluks  were  ordered  to  ferve  under 
the  command  of  an  experienced  officer.  Thus  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  were  affaulted  by  a  new  enemy,  far  more  formi¬ 
dable  than  any  they  had  yet  encountered;  yet  fuch  was 
the  valour  and  condudl  of  the  admiral,  that  after  feveral 
fevere  engagements,  the  fleet  of  the  infidels  was  entire¬ 
ly  ruined,  and  the  Portuguefe  became  abfolute  mafters 
of  the  Indian  ocean. 

This  difafier  was  followed  in  no  long  time  by  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  dominion  of  the  Mameluks  in 
Egypt  by  Selim  the  Turkifh  fultan  ;  who  thus  alfo 
became  mafter  of  Syria  and  Paleftine.  As  his  intereft 
was  now  the  Same  with  that  of  the  Venetians,  a  league 
was  quickly  formed  betwixt  them  for  the  ruin  of  the 
power  of  the  Portuguefe  in  India.  With  this  view  Selim 
confirmed  to  the  Venetians  the  extenfive  commercial 
privileges  they  enjoyed  under  the  government  of  the 
Mameluks  ;  publiftiing  at  the  Same  time  an  edi£l,  by 
which  he  permitted  the  free  entry  of  all  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  eaft  imported  dire#ly  from  Alexandria  in¬ 
to  any  part  of  his  dominions,  but  impofed  heavy  taxes 
upon  Such  as  were  imported  from  Lifbon.  All  this, 
however,  was  insufficient  to  counteradl  the  great  ad¬ 
vantages  which  the  Portuguefe  had  obtained  by  the 
new  paffage  to  India,  and  the  Settlements  they  had 
eftablifhed  in  that  country ;  at  the  Same  time  that  the 
power  of  the  Venetians  being  entirely  broken  by  the 
league  of  Cambray,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  con¬ 
tribute  any  affiftance.  They  were  therefore  reduced  to 
the  neceffity  of  making  an  offer  to  the  king  of  Portu¬ 
gal  to  purchafe  all  the  fpiees  imported  into  Lifbon, 
over  and  above  what  might  be  requifite  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  his  own  fubje&s.  This  offer  being  reje£l- 
ed,  the  Portuguefe  for  fome  time  remained  uncon- 
trouled  mafters  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  all  Europe 
was  fupplied  by  them,  excepting  fome  very  inconfider- 
able  quantity  which  was  imported  by  the  Venetians 
through  the  ufual  channels.  ^ 

The  Portuguefe  continued  to  enjoy  this  valuable  Why  the 
branch  of  commerce  undifturbed  almoft  for  a  whole  Pom^ueie 
century;  to  which,  however,  they  are  indebted  more traclS  was 
to  the  political  Situation  of  the  different  European  na~ rupted 
tions  than  to  their  own  prowefs.  After  the  aeceflion other  Eu- 
of  Charles  V.  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  that  kingdom  wasroPeaP 
either  fo  much  engaged  in  a  multiplicity  of  operations,  Powers% 
owing  to  the  ambition  of  that  monarch  and  his  fon 
Philip  II.  or  fo  intent  on  profecuting  their  difeoveries 
and  conquefts  in  the  new  world,  that  no  effort  was 
made  to  interfere  with  the  Eaft  Indian  trade  of  the 
Portuguefe,  even  though  an  opportunity  offered  by  the 
difeovery  of  a  fecond  paffage  by  fea  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
through  the  ftraits  of  Magellan.  By  the  acquisition 
of  the  crown  of  Portugal  in  1580,  Spain,  inftead  of 
becoming  the  rival,  became  the  prote&or  and  guardian 
of  the  Portuguefe  trade.  The  refources  of  France  all 
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India,  this  time  were  fo  much  exhaufted  by  a  continuance  of 
long  and  defolating  wars,  that  it  could  beftow  neither 
much  attention  on  obje&s  at  fuch  a  diftance,  nor  en¬ 
gage  in  any  expenfive  fcheme.  England  was  defolated 
by  the  ruinous  wars  between  the  houfes  of  York  and 
Lancafter,  and  afterwards  its  enterprifing  fpirit  was  re¬ 
trained  by  the  cautious  and  covetous  Henry  VII.  His 
fon  Henry  VIII.  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign,  by 
engaging  in  the  continental  quarrels  of  the  European 
princes,  and  in  the  latter  part  by  his  quarrel  with  the 
pope  and  contefts  about  religion,  left  no  time  for  com¬ 
mercial  Icli ernes.  It  was  not,  therefore,  till  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  any  attention  was  paid  to  the 
affairs  of  the  eaft  by  that  kingdom.  The  firft  who 
{hook  the  power  of  the  Portuguefe  in  India  were  the 
Dutch  ;  and  in  this  they  were  gladly  feconded  by  the 
natives,  whom  the  Portuguefe  had  moff  grievoufly 
oppreffed.  The  Englifh  foon  followed  their  example  ; 
and  in  a  few  years  the  Portuguefe  were  expelled  from 
their  moll  valuable  fettlements,  while  the  moft  lucra¬ 
tive  branches  of  their  trade  have  continued  ever  fince 
in  the  hands  of  thofe  two  nations. 

It  is  not  to  be  iuppofed  that  the  other  European 
nations  would  lit  fiill  and  quietly  fee  thefe  two  en- 
grofs  the  whole  of  this  lucrative  commerce  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  put  in  for  a  (hare.  Eaft  India  compa¬ 
nies  were  therefore  fet  up  in  different  countries  ;  but 
it  was  only  between  France  and  Britain  that  the 
great  rivalfhip  commenced  ;  nor  did  this  fully  difplay 
itfelf  till  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Both 
nations  had  by  this  time  made  themfelves  matters  of 
EngHfh  fet-  confiderabie  fettlements  in  India.  The  principal  of 
dements  in  thofe  belonging  to  Britain  were,  1.  Surat,  fituated 
on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  peninfula  within  the  Ganges, 
between  the  21ft  and  22d  degrees  of  N.  Lat.  This 
peninfula  comprehended  the  kingdoms  of  Malabar, 
Decan,  Golconda,  and  Bifnagar,  with  the  principali¬ 
ties  of  Gingi,  Tanjour,  and  Madura  ;  the  weftern 
coatt  being  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Malabar,  and 
the  eaftern  by  that  of  Coromandel.  2.  Bombay,  a 
fmall  ittand  in  the  kingdom  of  Decan,  about  45 
leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Surat.  3.  Dabul,  about  40 
leagues  farther  to  the  fouth,  in  the  province  of  Cun- 
can.  4.  Carwar,  in  N.  Lat.  150,  where  there  was  a 
fmall  fort  and  fa&ory.  5.  Tillicherry,  to  which  place 
the  Englifh  trade  was  removed  from  Calicut,  a  large 
town  15  leagues  to  the  foutliward.  6.  Anjengo,  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine  degrees  of  latitude,  the  moft 
foutherly  fettlement  on  the  weftern  coatt  of  the  penin¬ 
fula.  7.  On  the  Coromandel  coatt  they  poffeffed  Fort 
St  David’s,  formerly  called  Tegapatan,  fituated  in  the 
kingdom  of  Gingi,  in,  1 1°  40'  N.  Lat.  8.  Madras,  the 
principal  fettlement  on  this  coatt,  between  130  and 
1 40  N.  Lat.  not  far  from  the  diamond  mines  of  Gol¬ 
conda.  9.  Vifigapatam,  farther  to  the  north.  10.  Ba- 
lafore,  in  latitude  22°,  a  fadory  of  fmall  confequence. 
II.  Calcutta,  the  capital  of  all  the  Britifti  fettlements 
in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Thefe  were  the  principal  places 
belonging  to  Britain  which  we  fliall  have  occafion  to 
mention  in  the  account  of  the  contefts  which  now 
the^kaft  In  took  place j  thofe  of  the  French  were  chiefly  Pondi- 
dian  war  cherry  and  Chandernagore. 

betwixt  the  The  war  is  Laid  to  have  been  firft:  occafioned  by  the 
EiHifh  intr*£ues  ^e  French  commandant  M.  Dupleix  \  who 
3747*  U1  iromediatety  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  began 
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to  fow  diffenffon  among  the  nabobs,  who  had  by  this 
time  ufurped  the  fovereignty  of  the  country.  Nizam  ~ 
Almuluck,  viceroy  of  Decan,  and  nabob  of  Arcot,  had, 
as  officer  for  the  Mogul,  nominated  Anaverdy  Khan  to 
be  governor  of  the  Carnatic,  in  the  year  1745.  On  the 
death  of  Nizam,  his  fecond  fon  Nazir-zing  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  fucceed  him  in  his  viceroyalty,  and  his  nomina¬ 
tion  was  confirmed  by  the  Mogul.  He  was  oppofed  by 
his  coufin  Muzapher-zing,  who  applied  to  Dupleix  for 
aftiftance.  By  him  he  was  fupplied  with  a  body  of 
Europeans  and  fome  artillery  ;  after  which,  being  alfo 
joined  by  Chunda  Saib,  an  active  Indian  prince,  he 
took  the  field  againft  Nazir-zing.  The  latter  was  fup- 
ported  by  a  body  of  Britifti  troops  under  Colonel  Lau¬ 
rence  ;  and  the  French,  dreading  the  event  of  an  en¬ 
gagement,  retired  in  the  night  \  fo  that  their  ally  was 
obliged  to  throw  himfelf  on  the  clemency  of  Nazir- 
zing.  His  life  was  fpared,  though  he  himfelf  w'as  de¬ 
tained  as  a  ftate  prifoner  \  but  the  traitor,  forgetting 
the  kindnefs  {bowed  him  on  this  occafion,  entered  into 
a  confpiracy  againft:  the  life  of  Nazir-zing,  and  mur¬ 
dered  him  in  his  camp  \  in  which  infamous  tranfa6Iior\ 
he  was  encouraged  by  Dupleix  and  Chunda  Saib,  who 
had  retired  to  Pondicherry.  Immenfe  riches  were 
found  in  the  tents  of  Nazir-zing,  great  part  of  which 
fell  to  the  (hare  of  Dupleix,  whom  Muzapher-zing  now 
affociated  with  himfelf  in  the  government.  By  virtue 
of  this  affociation,  the  Frenchman  affumed  the  ftate 
and  formalities  of  an  eaftern  prince  ;  and  he  and  his 
colleague  Muzapher-zing  appointed  Chunda  Saib  na¬ 
bob  of  Arcot.  In  1749,  Anaverdy  Khan  had  been 
defeated  and  killed  by  Muzapher-zing  and  Chunda 
Saib,  aftifted  by  the  French  ;  after  which  his  fon  Mo¬ 
hammed  Ali  Khan  had  put  himfelf  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Englifh  at  Madras,  and  was  confirmed  by 
Nazir-zing  as  his  father’s  fucceffor  in  the  nabobftnp  or 
government  of  Arcot.  This  government,  therefore, 
was  difputed  betwixt  Mohammed  Ali  Khan,  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  legal  viceroy  Nazir-zing,  and  fupported  by 
the  Englifti  company,  and  Chunda  Saib  nominated  by 
the  ufurper  Muzapher-zing,  and  protected  by  Dupleix, 
who  commanded  at  Pondicherry.  Muzapher-zing,  how'- 
ever,  did  not  long  enjoy  his  ill-got  authority  ;  for  in 
the  year  1751,  the  nabobs  who  had  been  the  means 
of  railing  him  to  the  power- he  enjoyed,  thinking  them¬ 
felves  ill  rewarded  for  their  ferviccs,  fell  upon  him  fud- 
denly,  defeated  his  forces,  and  put  him  to  death  *,  pro¬ 
claiming  Salabat-zing  next  day  viceroy  of  the  Deccan. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Mogul  appointed  Gauzedy 
Khan,  the  elder  brother  of  Salabat-zing,  who  was 
confirmed  by  Mohammed  Ali  Khan  in  the  government 
of  Arcot :  but  the  affairs  of  the  Mogul  were  at  that 
time  in  fueh  diforder,  that  he  could  not  with  an  army 
flip  port  the  nomination  he  had  made.  Chunda  Saib 
in  the  mean  time  determined  to  recover  by  force  the 
nabobffiip  of  Arcot,  from  which  he  had  been  depofed 
by  the  Mogul,  who  had  placed  Anaverdy  Khan  in  his 
room.  With  this  view  he  had  recourfe  to  Dupleix  at 
Pondicherry,  who  reinforced  him  with  2CCO  Sepoys, 
60  Qaffrees,  and  420  French  ;  upon  condition  that  if 
he  fucceeded,  he  ftimild  cede  to  the  French  the  town 
of  Velur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pondicherry,  with 
its  dependencies,  confifting  of  45  villages.  Thus  rein¬ 
forced,  he  defeated  Anaverdy  Khan,  who  loft  his  life 
in  the  engagement,  reaffumed  the  government  of  Ar- 
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India,  cot,  and  pun&ually  performed  the  engagements  he  had 
come  under  to  his  French  allies. 

All  this  time  Mohammed  Ali  Khan  had  been  fup- 
ported  by  the  Englifh,  to  whom  he  fled  after  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  death.  By  them  he  was  fupplied  with  a  rein- 

Iforcement  of  men,  money,  and  ammunition,  under  the 
condu£t  of  Major  Laurence,  a  brave  and  experienced 
officer.  By  means  of  this  fupply  he  gained  fome  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  enemy  ;  and  repairing  afterwards  to 
Fort  St  David’s,  he  obtained  a  further  reinforcement. 
With  all  this  affiflance,  however,  he  accomplifhed  no¬ 
thing  of  any  moment  ;  and  the  Englifh  auxiliaries 
having  retired,  he  was  defeated  by  his  enemies.  Thus 
he  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  more  clofe  alliance  with 
the  Englifh,  and  cede  to  them  fome  commercial  points 
which  had  been  long  in  difpute  ;  after  which,  Captain 
Cope  was  difpatched  to  put  Trinchinopoli  in  a  ftate 
of  defence,  while  Captain  de  Gingis,  a  Swifs  officer, 
marched  at  the  head  of  400  Europeans  to  the  affift- 
Mr  Clive’s  ance  nabob.  On  this  occafion  Mr  Clive  firft 

firft  appear-  offered  his  fervice  in  a  military  capacity.  He  had 
ance  in  a  been  employed  before  as  a  writer,  but  appeared  very 
military  little  qualified  for  that  or  any  other  department  in  ci- 
capacity.  Ufe#  jje  now  mavched  towards  Arcot  at  the 

head  of  210  Europeans  and  500  Sepoys.  In  the  firft 
expedition  he  difplayed  at  once  the  qualities  of  a  great 
commander.  His  movements  were  conducted  with 
fuch  fecrecy  and  defpatch,  that  he  made  himfelf  matter 
of  the  enemy’s  capital  before  they  knew  of  his  march  5 
His  bra-  anc*  gained  the  affe&ions  of  the  people  by  his  generofi- 
veryand  ty,  in  affording  protection  without  ranfom.  In  a  fhort 
fuccefs.  time,  however,  he  found  himfelf  inverted  in  Fort  St 
David’s  by  Rajah  Saib,  fon  to  Chunda  Saib,  an  Indian 
chief,  pretender  to  the  nabobfhip  of  Arcot,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army  •,  the  operations  of  the  liege  be¬ 
ing  conduced  by  European  engineers.  Thus,  in  fpite 
of  his  utmoft  efforts,  two  practicable  breaches  were 
made,  and  a  general  affault  given  ;  but  Mr  Clive  ha¬ 
ving  got  intelligence  of  the  intended  attack,  defended 
himfelf  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  affailants  were  every¬ 
where  repulfed  with  lofs,  and  obliged  to  raife  the 
fiege  with  the  greateft  precipitation.  Not  contented 
with  this  advantage,  Mr  Clive,  being  reinforced  by  a 
detachment  from  Trinchinopoli,  marched  in  queft  of 
the  enemy  ;  and  having  overtaken  them  in  the  plains 
of  Arani,  attacked  and  entirely  defeated  them  on  the 
3d  of  December  1  751. 

This  victory  was  followed  by  the  furrender  of  the 
forts  of  Timery,  Conjaveram,  and  Arani  :  after  which 
Mr  Clive  returned  in  triumph  to  Fort  St  David’s.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1752  he  marched  towards 
Madras,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  a  fmall  body  of 
troops  from  Bengal.  Though  the  whole  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  300  Europeans,  with  as  many  natives  as  were  fuf- 
ficient  to  gi^e  the  appearance  of  an  army,  he  boldly 
proceeded  to  a  -place  called  Koveripauk ,  about  15  miles 
from  Arcot,  where  the  enemy  lay  to  the  number  of 
1500  Sepoys,  1700  horfe,  with  150  Europeans,  and 
eight  pieces  of  cannon.  Victory  was  long  doubtful, 
until  Mr  Clive  having  fent  round  a  detachment  i«>  fall 
upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  while  the  Englifh  attack¬ 
ed  the  entrenchments  in  front  with  their  bayonets,  a 
general  confufion  enfued,  the  enemy  were  routed  with 
con fider able  {laughter,  and  only  faved  from  total  de- 
ftruCUon  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  The  French 
3 


to  a  man  threw  down  their  arms,  arid  furrendered  India., 
themfelves  prifoners  of  war  5  all  the  baggage  and  can-  v  m'*v 
non  falling  at  the  fame  time  into  the  hands  ef  the 
viCtors. 

On  the  return  of  Mr  Clive  to  Fort  St  David’s,  he  HI  s  ex- 
was  fuperfeded  in  the  command  by  Major  Laurence,  plosts  under 
By  him  he  was  detached  with  400  Europeans,  a  few  M^j°r  Lau* 
Mahratta  foldiers,  and  a  body  of  Sepoys,  to  cut  offrence* 
the  enemy’s  retreat  to  Pondicherry.  In  this  enter- 
prife  he  was  attended  with  his  ufual  good  fuccefs,  took 
fcveral  forts,  vanquifhed  the  French  commander  M. 
d’Anteuil,  and  obliged  him  with  all  his  party  to  furren¬ 
der  prifoners  of  war. 

Chunda  Saib,  in  the  mean  time,  lay  encamped  with  Death  of 
an  army  ©f  30,000  men  at  Syringham,  an  ifland  in  the  Dhunda 
neighbourhood  of  Trinchinopoli  j  but  Major  Lau-^a1^* 
rence  having  found  means  to  intercept  his  provifions, 
he  was  obliged  to  fly.  Being  obliged  to  pafs  through* 
the  camp  of  the  Tanjore  general,  he  obtained  a  pafs 
for  the  purpofe  ;  but  was  neverthelefs  detained  by  the 
nabob  5  who  was  an  ally  of  the  Englifh,  and  his  head 
T};as  ftruck  off,  in  order  to  prevent  any  difputes  that 
might  arife  concerning  him. 

After  the  flight  of  Chunda  Saib,  his  army  was  at¬ 
tacked^  and  routed  by  Major  Laurence  $  and  the  ifland 
of  Syringham  furrendered,  with  about  1000  French  fol¬ 
diers  under  the  command  of  Mr  Law,  brother  to  him  .5 
who  fchemed  the  Miffiffippi  company.  M.  Dupleix,  M.  Dupleix 
exceedingly  mortified  at  this  bad  fuccefs,  proclaimed  pretends 
Rajah  Saib,  fon  to  Chunda  Saib,  nabob  of  Arcot : 
and  afterwards  produced  forged  com  millions  from  the 
Great  Mogul,  appointing  him  governor  of  all  the  Car- and  afTe'dis’ 
natic  from  the  river  Kriftnah  to  the  fea.  The  better  the  ftate  of 
to  carry  on  this  deception,  a  meffenger  pretended  toan.Ind;au< 
come  from  Delhi,  and  was  received  with  all  the  pomp  l)rince* 
of  an  ambaffador  from  the  Great  Mogul.  Dupleix,' 
mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  preceded  by  mulic  and 
dancing  women,  after  the  oriental  fafhion,  received 
his  commiflion  from  the  hands  of  this  impoftor  $  after 
which  he  affeCted  the  ftate  of  an  eaftern  prince,  kept 
his  durbar  or  court,  appeared  fitting  crofs-legged  on  a 
fopha,  and  received  prefents  as  fovereign  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  from  his-  own  council-  as  well  as  from  the  na¬ 
tives. 


l  hus  the  forces  of  the  Englifh  and  French  Eaft 
India  companies  were  engaged  in  a  courfe  of  hoftili- 
t,es.  at  a  time  when  no  war  exifted  between  the  two 
nations  j  and  while  they  thus  continued  to  make  M-ar 
on  each  other  under  the  title  of  auxiliaries  to  the  con¬ 
tending  parties,  Gauzedy  Khan  took  poffeflion  of  the 
dignity  appointed  him  by  the  Mogul  ;  but  had  not 
been  in  poffeflion  of  it  above  14  days  when  he  was 
poifoned  by  his  own  fifter.  His  fon  Seah  Abadin  Khan 
was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  by  the  Mogul ;  but  the 
latter  being  unable  to  give  him  proper  affiflance,  Sala- 
bat- zing  remained  without  any  rival,  and  made  a  pre- 
fent  to  the  French  commander  of  all  the  Englifh  pof- 
feflions  to  the  northward. 

Thus  concluded  the  campaign  of  1752.  Next  year  Reinforce 
both  parties  received  confiderable  reinforcements  ;  the  ments  ar/ 
Englifh,  by  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Watfon  with  a  rive  from 
fquadron  of  {hips  of  war,  having  on  board  a  regiment  EnSland' 
commanded  by  Colonel  Aldercroon  j  and  the  French and  Fraaee’ 
by  M.  Gadeheu,  commiffary  and  governor-general  of 
all  their  fettlements,  on  whofe  arrival  M.  Dupleix- de¬ 
parteds 
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friendly  propofals  3  and  defirecf  a  deflation  of  arms  un¬ 
til  the  difputes  could  be  adjufled  in  Europe.  Thefe 
propofals  being  readily  liftened  to  on  the  part  of  the 
Englifh,  deputies  were  fent  to  Pondicherry,  and  a  pro¬ 
vifional  treaty  and  truce  were  concluded,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  neither  of  the  two  companies  fhould  for  the 
future  interfere  in  any  of  the  differences  that  might  take 
place  in  the  country.  The  other  articles  related  to  the 
places  or  fettlements  that  fhould  be  retained  or  poffe fl¬ 
ed  by  the  refpe&ive  companies,  until  frefh  orders 
fhould  arrive  from  the  courts  of  London  and  Ver¬ 
sailles  3  and  till  then  it  was  ftipulated,  that  neither  of 
the  two  nations  fhould  be  allowed  to  procure  any  new 
grant  or  ceflion,  or  to  build  forts  in  defence  of  any 
new  cftablifhment  j  nor  fhould  they  proceed  to  any  cef¬ 
lion,  retroceflion,  or  evacuation,  of  what  they  then  pof- 
fefied  3  but  every  thing  fhould  remain  on  the  fame  foot¬ 
ing  as  formerly. 

The  treaty  was  publifhed  on  the  nth  of  January 
1755  »  at  the  end  of  which  month  Admiral  Watfon  re¬ 
turned  with  his  fquadron  from  Bombay,  and  M.  Ga- 
deheu  returned  to  France  in  the  beginning  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  leaving  M.  Leyrit  his  fucceffor  at  Pondicherry. 
M.  Bufly,  with  the  Soubahdar  Salabat-zing,  command¬ 
ed  in  the  north  3  and  M.  de  Sauflay  was  left  to  com¬ 
mand  the  troops  at  Syringham.  Matters,  however, 
did  not  long  continue  in  a  Rate  of  tranquillity.  Early 
in  the  year  it  appeared  that  the  French  were  endea¬ 
vouring  to  get  pofleflion  of  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Deccan.  M.  Bufly  demanded  the  fortrefs  of  Golconda 
from  Salabat-zing  3  and  M.  Leyrit  encouraged  the 
phoetfder  or  governor  who  rented  Velu  to  take  up 
arms  againft  the  nabob.  He  even  fent  300  French 
and  as  many  Sepoys  from  Pondicherry  to  fupport  this 
rebel,  and  oppofe  the  Englifli  employed  by  the  nabob 
to  colieCI  his  revenues  from  the  tributary  princes.  In 
this  office  they  had  been  employed  ever  fince  the  cef- 
lation  of  hoftilities  3  one  half  of  the  revenue  being  paid 
to  the  nabob,  and  the  other  to  the  company,  which 
now  involved  them  in  a  kind  of  military  expedition 
into  the  country  of  the  Polygars,  who  had  been  pre- 
vioufly  fummoned  to  fend  agents  to  fettle  accounts 
with  the  nabob.  Four  of  them  obeyed  the  fummons  3 
but  one  Lachenaig  refufed,  and  it  was  therefore  refolv- 
ed  to  attack  him.  The  country  was  very  ftrong,  being 
almoft  entirely  fortified  by  nature  or  art  3  for  it  was 
furrounded  by  craggyhills  detached  from  one  another, 
and  covered  with  bufhes  fo  as  to  be  impaflable  for 
any  but  the  natives,  who  had  thrown  up  works  from 
hill  to  hill.  Thefe  works  were  indeed  very  rude,  be¬ 
ing  formed  of  large  Rones  laid  upon  one  another  with¬ 
out  any  cement,  and  flanked  at  proper  diRances  by 
round  earthen  towers  3  before  the  wall  was  a  deep  and 
broad  ditch,  with  a  large  hedge  of  bamboos  in  front, 
fo  thick  that  it  could  not  be  penetrated  but  by  the  hat¬ 
chet  or  by  the  fire.  This  was  forced,  though  not  with¬ 
out  fome  lofs  3  after  which  another  work  of  the  fame 
kind,  but  Rronger,  made  its  appearance  3  but  this  be¬ 
ing  likewife  forced,  Lachenaig  was  obliged  to  fubmit 
and  pay  his  tribute. 

The  Englifli  army  now  marched  to  Madura,  a  Rrong 


Here  a  deputation  was  received  from  India, 

a  neighbouring  Polygar,  defiring  an  alliance,  and  as  a  - v — 

proof  of.  his  fineerity  making  an  offer  of  two  fettle- T  51 
ments  on  the  fea-coaft  of  his  country  oppofite  to  the^Temenis 
lfland  of  Ceylon,  which  would  greatly  facilitate  their  obtained"  * 
future  commerce  with  Tincvelly.  Before  this  time  by  the 
they  could  not  have  reached  that  city  but  by  a  circui-  EnSlifll* 
tous  march  of  qoo  or  500  miles  3  but  from  the  new 
fettlements  the  diflance  to  Tinevelly  was  no  more  than 
50  miles,  and  reinforcements  or  fupplies  of  any  kind 
might  be  fent  them  from  Madras  or  Fort  St  David  52 
in  four  or  five  days.  This  offer  being  accepted,  Co-  ^xpf°'ts 
lonel  Heron,  the  Englifh  commander,  marched  to  at*  Heron  1 
tack  the  governor  of  Madura,  who  had  fled  to  a  place  er°n’ 
called  Coi/gGcdy :  011  the  approach  of  the  Englifh  lie 
fled  from  this  place  alfo,  leaving  the  greatefl  part  of 
his  troops  *  o  defend  the  place.  The  road  was  fo  rugged, 
that  the  carriages  of  the  cannon  broke  down  3  and  as 
the  troops  were  not  furnifhed  with  fealing  ladders,  there 
feemed  to  be  little  hope  of  gaining  the  place,  which 
was  very  Rrong.  The  colonel,  however,  determined 
to  make  an  aflault  after  the  Indian  manner,  by  burn¬ 
ing  down  the  gates  with  bundles  of  Rraw  3  and  to  en¬ 
courage  his  men  in  this  new'  method  of  attack,  he  him- 
felf  carried  the  firR  torch,  being  followed  by  Moham¬ 
med  Iffouf,  who  bore  the  fecond.  The  place  was  ta-His  imprn- 
ken  and  plundered,  not  fparing  even  the  temples  3 ^nce  in 
which  infpired  the  inhabitants  with  the  ulmoR  abhor-  P^under.ing 
rence  of  the  vigors,  on  account  of  their  contempt  of^mifie^ 
their  religion.  1 

After  this  exploit  the  army  removed  to  Madura  3 
and  a  garrifon  being  left  in  the  place,  they  proceeded 
to  Tinevelly,  which  fubmitted  without  oppofitiom,  and 
owned  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  nabob  3  though  fome  of 
the  Polygars  Rill  evaded  payment,  and  therefore  hoRi- 
lities  were  commenced  againR  them.  ^ 

The  new  expedition  was  marked  by  an  aft  of  the  Cruel  maf- 
mofl  difgraceful  cruelty  at  a  fort  named  Ne/lecctah^c™  at 
40  rqiles  fouth  of  Tinevelly.  It  was  fortified  by  a  mudNellecotah‘ 
wall  with  round  towers.  The  aflault  was  made  with 
great  refolution,  and  the  troops  gained  pofleflion  of 
the  parapet  without  being  repulfed.  On  this  the  gar¬ 
rifon  called  out  for  quarter,  but  it  was  barbaroufly  re¬ 
fufed  3  a  general  maflacre  of  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  enfued,  only  fix  per fons  out  of  400  being  fuffered 
to  efcape  with  life. 

It  now  appeared  that  the  revenues  colle&ed  in  this 
expedition  had  not  been  fufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  army  3  and  a  report  being  fpread  that 
Salabat-zing  was  advancing  into  the  Carnatic  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  along  with  M.  Bufly  the  French 
commander,  to  demand  the  Mogul’s  tribute,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  recal  Colonel  Heron  to  Trinchino- 
poli.  Before  this,  he  had  been  prevailed  on  by  the  In¬ 
dian  chief  who  accompanied  him,  to  convey  to  him 
(Mazuphe  Cawn)  an  invefiiture  of  the  countries  of 
Madura  and  Tinevelly  for  an  annual  rent  of  187,500k 
flerling..  In  his  way  he  was  likewife  induced  by  the 
fame  chief  to  make  an  attempt  on  a  Rrong  fort  named 
Nelly tangaville,  fituated  about  30  miles  weR  of  Tine¬ 
velly  3  and  belonging  to  a  refractory  Polygar.  This 
attempt,  however,  proving  unfuccefsful  for  want  of 


Indian  town  about  60  miles  fouth  of  Trinchinopoli.  On  battering  cannon,  the  colonel  returned  with  Mazuphe 
their  approach  it  fubmitted  without  _  any  oppofition,  Cawn  to  Trinchinopoli,  where  he  arrived  on  the  22d  of 
and  the  inhabitants  feemed  pleafed  with  their  change  May  1755. 

The 
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The  lad  expedition  of  this  commander  was  againfl 
a  mud  fort  named  Vo/fi/natam ,  fituated  near  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  woods  belonging  to  the'Colleries.  Thefe 
people  were  highly  incenfed  at  the  plundering  of  Coil- 
goody,  and  particularly  at  the  lofs  of  their  facred 
images,  which  the  rapacious  conquerors  had  carried  off. 
In  eoniequence  of  this  they  had  already  flaughtered  a 
party  of  Sepoys  whom  the  commanding  officer  at  Ma¬ 
dura  had  fent  out  to  eollecl  cattle.  In  their  march  the 
Engliffi  army  had  to  go  through  the  pafs  of  Natam, 
one  of  the  moil  dangerous  in  the  peninfula.  It  begins 
about  20  miles  north  of  Trinchinopoli,  and  continues 
for  fix  miles  through  a  wood  impaffable  to  Europeans. 
The  road  which  lay  through  it  was  barely  fufficient  to 
admit  a  Angle  carriage  at  a  time,  at  the  fame  time  that 
a  bank  running  along  each  fide  rendered  it  impoflible 
to  widen  it.  In  moll  places  the  wood  was  quite  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  road  3  and  even  where  part  of  it  had 
been  felled,  the  eye  could  not  penetrate  above  20 
yards. — A  detachment  of  Europeans,  pioneers,  and 
fepoys,  were  fent  to  fcour  the  woods  before  the  main 
body  ventured  to  pafs  through  fuch  a  dangerous  defile. 
The  former  met  with  no  oppofition,  nor  did  any  ene¬ 
my  appear  againfl  the  latter  for  a  long  time.  At  lafl 
the  march  was  flopped  by  one  of  the  heavieil  tumbrils 
flicking  in  a  flough,  out  of  which  the  oxen  were  not 
able  to  draw  it.  The  officers  of  artillery  fuffered  the 
troops  marching  before  to  proceed  3  and  the  officer 
who  commanded  m  the  rear  of  the  battalion,  not  fuf- 
pe£ling  what  had  happened,  continued  his  inarch, 
while  mofl  of  the  Sepoys  who  marched  behind  the  rear 
divifion  of  the  artillery  were  likewife  fuffered  to  pafs 
the  carriage  in  the  flough,  which  choaked  up  the  road, 
and  prevented  the  other  tumbrils  from  moving  forward, 
as  well  as  three  field  pieces  that  formed  the  rear  divi¬ 
fion  of  artillery,  and  the  whole  line  of  baggage  that 
followed.  In  this  divided  and  defeneelefs  flate  the  rear 
divifion  of  the  baggage  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  5 
and  the  whole  would  certainly  have  been  deflroyed,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  courage  and  a&ivity  of  Capt.  Smith, 
who  here  commanded  40  Caffres  and  200  Sepoys,  with 
one  fix-pounder.  Confiderable  damage,  however,  was 
done,  and  the  Indians  recovered  their  gods ;  which 
certainly  were  not  worth  the  carrying  off,  being  only 
made  of  brafs,  and  of  a  diminutive  fize.  Colonel 
Heron  wras  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  mifeondudt 
in  this  expedition  3  and  being  found  guilty,  was  de¬ 
clared  incapable  of  ferving  the  company  any  longer  3 
foon  after  which  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  died  in 
Holland. 

In  the  mean  time  Nanderauze,  an  Indian  prince, 
formed  a  feheme  to  get  pofleffion  of  Trinchinopoli  3 
and  in  order  to  eorapafs  his  end  with  greater  facility, 
communicated  his  defign  to  M.  de  Sauffay  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  French  troops.  But  this  gentleman  hav¬ 
ing  communicated  intelligence  to  the  Engliffi  com¬ 
mander,  the  enterprife  mifcarried,  and  no  difference 
betwixt  thefe  two  rival  nations  as  yet  took  place.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  Engliffi  were  in  the 
leaf!  more  folieitous  to  avoid  hoftilities  than  the  French  3 
for  as  foon  as  the  company  were  informed  of  the  ac- 
auifitions  made  by  M.  BuiTy  in  the  Deccan,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  to.  encourage  the  Mahrattas  to  attack  Saffi- 
bat-zing,  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  difmifs  the  French 
auxiliaries  from  his  fervice.  In  order  to  fucceed  in  this 
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enterprife,  it  was  neceffary  to  have  a  commander  well  India, 
experienced  in  the  political  fyfiems  of  the  country,  as  r-"** 
well  as  in  military  affairs  3  and  for  this  purpofe  Mr 
Clive,  now  governor  of  Fort  St  David’s,  and  inveffed 
with  a  lieutenant  colonel’s  commifiiorj  in  the  king’s 
troops,  offered  his  fervice.  Three  companies  of  the 
king’s  artillery,  con  lifting  of  100  men  each,  and  300 
recruits,  were  fent  from  England  on  this  expedition, 
who  arrived  at  Bombay  on  the  27th  of  November  } 
when  on  a  fudden  the  prefidency  of  Madras  took  it  ^ 
into  confideration  that  this  expedition  could  not  beTheexpr- 
profecuted  without  infringing  the  convention  madedition  laid 
w  ith  the  French  commander.  “  This  (fay£  Mr  Grofe)  a^iae* 
was  a&ing  with  too  much  caution  3  for  every  thing 
relating  to  Salabat-zing  and  the  French  troops  in  his 
fervice  feemed  to  have  been  ftudioufly  avoided.  'I  he 
court  of  dire&ors  had  explained  their  whole  plan  to  the 
prefidency  of  Madras  3  but  the  ffiip  which  had  the  let¬ 
ters  on  board  was  unfortunately  wrecked  on  a  rock 
•about  800  miles  eaff  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.” 

The  whole  expedition  was  therefore  laid  afide,  and  the 
prefidency  of  Madras  directed  all  their  force  for  the 
prefent  againfl  Tulagee  Angria,  who  had  long  been 
a  formidable  enemy  to  the  Engliffi  commerce  in  thofe 
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The  dominions  of  this  pirate  eonfifled  of  feveral  Account  of 
iflands  near  Bombay,  and  an  extent  of  land  on  the  the  pirate 
continent  about  180  miles  in  length,  and  from  30  to  ^u  a?ee 
60  in  breadth.  He  pofftffed  alfo  ftveral  forts  that  had 
been  taken  from  the  Europeans  by  his  anceftors  3  the 
trade  of  piracy  having,  it  feems,  been  hereditary  in  the 
family,  and  indeed  followed  by  mofl  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  coafl.  This  was  the  more  dangerous  for  trading 
vcffels,  as  the  land  breezes  do  not  here  extend  more 
than  40  miles  out  at  fea,  fo  that  the  ffiips  are  obliged 
to  keep  within  fight  of  land  3  and  there  was  not  a 
creek,  harbour,  bay,  or  mouth  of  a  river,  along  the 
whole  coafl  of  his  dominions,  where  Angria  had  not 
creeled  fortifications,  both  as  ffations  of  difeovery  and 
places  of  refuge  to  his  veffels.  His  fleet  eonfifled  of 
two  kinds  of  veffels  peculiar  to  this  country,  named 
grabs  and  ga/livats.  The  former  have  generally  two  j)efCj^tion 
mails,  though  fome  have  three  3  the  latter  being  about  of  his  fleet. 
300  tons  burthen,  and  the  former  150.  They  are 
built  to  draw  little  water,  being  very  broad  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  height  3  but  narrowing  from  the  middle 
to  the  end,  where,  inflead  of  bows,  they  have  a  prow 
projecting  like  a  Mediterranean  galley,  and  covered 
with  a  flrong  deck  level  with  the  main  deck  of  the 
veffel,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  bulk-head  that 
terminates  the  foreeaftle.  As  this  conflruClion  fub- 
jeCls  the  grab  to  pitch  violently  when  failing  againfl 
a  head  fea,  the  deck  of  the  prow  is  not  inclofed  with 
fides  as  the  reft  of  the  veffel,  but  remains  bare,  that 
the  water  which  comes  upon  it  may  pafs  off  without 
interruption.  Two  pieces  of  cannon  are  mounted  on 
the  main  deck  under  the  foreeaftle,  carrying  balls  of 
nine  or  twelve  pounds,  which  point  forwards  through 
port-holes  cut  in  the  bulk-head,  and  fire  over  the  prow  3 
thofe  of  the  broad-fide  are  from  fix  to  nine  pounders. 

The  gallivats  are  large  row-boats  built  like  the  grab, 
but  fmaller,  the  largefl  fcaree  exceeding  70  tons  bur¬ 
den.  They  have  two  mails,  the  mizen  flightiy  made, 
and  the  main-maft  bearing  one  large  and  triangular  fail.. 

In  general  they  are  covered  with  a  fpar  deck  made  of 
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fplit  bamboos,  and  carry  only  paterreroes  fixed  on  fwi- 
vels  in  the  gunnel  of  the  vefiel  ;  but  thofe  of  a  larger 
fize  have  a  fixed  deck,  on  which  they  mount  fix  or 
eight  pieces  of  cannon  from  two  to  four  pounders. 
They  have  40  or  50  (lout  oars,  by  which  they  may  be 
moved  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour. 

Angria  had  commonly  a  fleet  of  eight  or  ten  grabs, 
with  40  or  50  gallivats;  which  flipped  their  cables 
and  put  out  to  fea  as  foon  as  any  veffel  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  come  within  fight  of  the  port  or  bay  where 
they  lay.  If  the  wind  blew  with  any  flrength,  their 
conftruCtion  enabled  them  to  fwim  very  fwiftly:  but  if 
it  was  calm,  the  gallivats  rowed,  and  towed  the  grabs. 

_  As  foon  as  they  came  within  gunfhot  of  the  enemy, 
they  aflembled  aftern,  and  the  grabs  began  the  attack, 
firing  at  firft  only  at  the  mads,  and  choofing  the  mod 
advantageous  portions  for  this  purpofe.  If  the  vefifel 
happened  to  be  difmafled,  they  then  drew  nearer,  and 
battered  her  on  all  fides  till  Hie  {truck  ;  but  if  the  de¬ 
fence  was  obflinate,  they  fent  a  number  of  gallivats 
with  loo  or  300  foldiers  in  each,  who  boarded  from  all 
quarters  fword  in  hand. 

This  piratical  ftate  had  for  more  than  50  years  been 
formidable  to  all  the  nations  in  Europe  ;  the  Englifh 
Eaft  India  company  had  kept  up  a  naval  force  for  the 
protection  of  their  trade  at  the  rale  of  more  than 
50,000k  annually,  and  after  all  found  it  fcarcely  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  purpofe.  An  urifuccefsful  attempt  had 
been  made  in  1717,  by  the  prcfidency  of  Bombay, 
ngainll  the  forts  Geriah  and  Kennary,  the  principal 
ftrong  holds  of  Angria. — -Another  was  made  in  1722, 
under  Admiral  Matthews,  againft  a  fort  tiamed  Coila- 
bley,  about  15  leagues  fouth  of  Bombay:  but  this 
alfo  mi  Teamed  through  the  cowardice  and  treachery 
of  the  Portuguefe,  who  pretended  to  a  (Tift  the  Englifh. 
In  1735  Fort  Geriah  was  unfuccefsfully  attacked  by  a 
Dutch  armament  of  feven  fhips,  two  bomb-ketches, 
and  a  numerous  body  of  land  forces  ;  while  all  this 
time  the  piracies  of  Angria  went  on  fuccefsfully,  and 
not  only  trading  veffels,  but  even  men  of  War  belong¬ 
ing  to  different  natiohs,  were  captured  by  him,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  month  of  February  1754,  when  three 
Dutch  fhips  of  50,  36,  and  18  guns,  were  burnt  or 
taken  by  the  piratical  fleet* 

This  laft  fuccefs  encouraged  Angria  fo  much,  that 
he  began  to  build  veffels  of  a  large  fize,  boafling  that 
he  fhould  be  mailer  of  the  Indian  feas.  The  Mahrftt- 
tas  having  implored  the  afliflance  of  the  Englifh  againft 
this  common  enemy,  Commodore  William  James  was 
fent  from  Bombay  on  the  22d  of  March  1755,  with 
the  Protector  of  44,  the  Swallow  of  16  guns,  and  two 
bomb-ketches  ;  but  with  inflruCtions  not  to  hazard  the 
fleet  by  attacking  any  of  the  pirate’s  forts,  only  to 
blockade  the  harbours,  while  the  Mahratta  army  carried 
on  their  operations  by  land.  He  had  fcarce  begun  his 
voyage  when  he  fell  in  with  a  confiderable  fleet  of  the 
pirates,  which  he  would  certainly  have  taken,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  timidity  and  dilatory  behaviour  of 
his  allies,  wrho  could  not  by  any  means  be  induced  to 
follow  him.  They  had,  however,  inverted  three  of 
the  forts,  but  after  a  very  ftrange  manner  \  for  they 
durft  not  approach  nearer  than  two  miles,  and  even 
there  entrenched  themfelves  up  to  the  chin,  to  be  fe- 
cure  againft  the  fire  of  the  fort,  which  they  returned 


only  .with  one  four  pounder.  The  commodore,  prC-  India. 
Voked  at  this  pufillanimous  behaviour,  determined,  for  — v— ^ 
the  honour  of  the  Britifh  arms,  to  exceed  the  orders 
he  had  got.  Running  within  100  yards  of  a  fort 
named  Severndroog,  he  in  a  few  hours  ruined  the 
walls,  and  fet  it  on  fire  ;  a  powder  magazine  alfo  blow¬ 
ing  up,  the  people,  to  the  number  of  about  icoo, 
abandoning  the  place,  and  embarking  on  board  of  eight 
large  boats,  attempted  to  make  their  efcape  to  another 
fort  named  Goa,  but  vefe  all  intercepted  and  made 
ptifoners  by  the  Englifh.  The  whole  force  of  the  at¬ 
tack  being  then  turned  upon  Goa,  a  white  flag  was 
foon  hiing  out  as  a  fignal  to  furrender.  The  governor, 
however,  did  not  think  proper  to  wait  the  event  of  a 
capitulation,  but  without  delay  parted  over  to  Severn- 
droog,  where  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  maintain  his 
ground  notwith (landing  the  ruinous  rtate  of  the  forti¬ 
fications.  The  fire  was  now  renewed  againft  this  for- 
trefs;  and  the  feamen  having  cut  a  paflage  through  one 
of  the  gates  with  their  axes,  the  garriion  foon  lurren- 
dered,  at  the  fame  time  that  two  other  forts  befieged 
by  the  Mahrattas  hiing  out  flags  of  truce  and  capitu¬ 
lated  :  and  thus  were  four  of  Atigria’s  forts,  for  fo 
many  years  deemed  impregnable,  fubdued  in  one  day.  £3 
Thefe  fucceffes  were  followed  by  the  furrender  of  The  pirate 
Bancoote,  a  ftrong  fortified  ifland,  now  called 
ViBoria ,  and  which  the  Englifh  retained  in  polfeflion  ;  Admiral 
but  the  other  forts  were  delivered  up  to  the  Mahrattas.  vVatfon. 
On  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Watfon  in  the  beginning  of 
November  1755,  it  was  determined  to  root  out  the  pi¬ 
rate  at  once,  by  attacking  Geriah  the  capital  of  his  do¬ 
minions  ;  but  it  was  fo  long  fince  any  Englifhman  had 
feen  this  place,  and  the  reports  of  its  flrength  had  been 
fo  much  exaggerated,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to 
reconnoitre  it  before  any  attack  was  made.  This  was 
done  by  Commodore  James  ;  who  having  reported  that 
the  fort,  though  ftrong,  was  far  from  being  inacceflible 
or  impregnable,  it  was  refolved  to  profecute  the  en¬ 
terprise  with  the  utmoft  expedition  and  vigour.  It 
was  therefore  attacked  by  fuch  a  formidable  fleet,  that 
Angria,  lofing  courage  at  their  approach,  fled  to  the 
Mahrattas,  leaving  Geriah  to  be  defended  by  his  bro¬ 
ther.  The  fort,  however,  was  foon  obliged  to  furren¬ 
der,  with  no  more  lofs  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh  than 
19  men  killed  and  wounded  :  but  it  was  afterwards  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  this  fuccefs  was  owing  principally 
to  the  terror  of  the  garrifon,  occafioned  by  fuch  a  vio¬ 
lent  cannonade  •,  for  their  fortifications  appeared  to 
have  been  proof  againft  the  utmoft  efforts  of  an  ene¬ 
my.  All  the  ramparts  of  this  fort  were  either  cut  out 
of  the  folid  rock,  or  built  of  ftones  at  leaft  ten  feet 
long  laid  edgeways. 

In  this  fortrefs  were  found  200  pieces  of  brafs  can¬ 
non,  with  fix  brafs  mortars,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  military  ftores,  befldes  money  and 
effects  to  the  value  of  1 25,006k  Angria’s  fleet  was 
entirely  deftl'oyed,  one  of  the  Ihips  having  been  fet  on 
fire  by  a  (hell  from  the  Englifh  fleet,  and  the  flames 
having  fpread  from  thence  to  all  the  reft.  About  2000 
people  were  made  prifoners  ;  among  whom  were  the 
wife,  children,  mother,  brother,  and  admiral  of  the 
pirate  :  but  they  were  treated  with  the  greateft  cle¬ 
mency  :  and  his  family,  at  their  own  requelt,  continued 
under  the  protection  of  the  Englifh  at  Geriah.  All 
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the  other  forts  belonging  to  Angria  foon  fubmitted  ;  lo 
that  his  power  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  was  entirely  an¬ 
nihilated. 

While  the  affairs  of  the  Englifh  went  on  thus  fuc- 
cefsfully,  M.  Bufly  had  been  conflantly  employed  near 
the  perfon  of  Salabat-zing,  whom  he  had  ferved  in 
much  the  fame  manner  that  the  Englifh  had  Moham¬ 
med  Ali  Cawn.  As  he  made  ufe  of  his  influence  with 
that  prince,  however,  to  enlarge  the  poffeffions  of  the 
French,  and  was  continually  making  exorbitant  de¬ 
mands  upon  him,  the  prime  minifter  of  Salabat-zing  at 
length  reprefented  to  him  the  danger  and  fhame  of  al¬ 
lowing  a  fmall  body  of  foreigners  thus  to  give  law  to 
a  great  prince  *,  and  having  formed  a  powerful  com¬ 
bination  againft  the  French,  at  laft  obtained  an  order 
for  their  difmifiion.  M.  Bufly  took  his  leave  without 
any  marks  of  difguft,  having  under  his  command 
about  6 oo  Europeans,  with  5000  Sepoys,  and  a  fine 
train  of  artillery.  His  enemies,  however,  had  no  mind 
to  allow  him  to  depart  in  fafetv  *,  and  therefore  fent 
orders  to  all  the  polygars  to  oppofe  their  paflage,  fend 
ing  6000  Mahrattas  after  them  to  harafs  them  on  their 
march. 

Notwithflanding  this  oppofition,  M.  Buffy  reached 
Hyderabad  with  very  little  lofs.  Here  he  took  pof- 
feflion  of  a  garden  formerly  belonging  to  the  kings  of 
Golconda,  where  he  refolved  to  keep  his  poft  until' 
fuceours  Ihould  arrive  from  Pondicherry  and  Mafuli- 
patam.  Here  Salabat-zing  propofed  to  attack  him  5 
and  the  better  to  attain  his  purpofe,  applied  to  the 
Englifh  prefidency  at  Madras  for  a  body  of  troops  to 
aflift  him  in  this  fervice.  Nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  to'  thofe  who  had  the  power  at  that  place 
than  fuch  an  invitation  j  and  a  detachment  of  400  Eu¬ 
ropeans  and  1 50C  Sepoys  was  on  the  point  of  being 
ordered  to  the  afliftance  of  Salabat-zing,  when  exprelfes 
from  Bengal  informed  them  of  the  greateft  danger 
that  had  ever  threatened  the  Britifh  fettlements  in  In- 
doftan. 

This  danger  arofe  from  the  difpleafure  of  Surajah 
Dowla  the  new  nabob  of  Bengal.  His  grandfather 
Aliverdy  Khan  having  died  in  April  or  May  17 56, 
Surajah  fuccceded  to  the  nabob fhip  of  Bengal,  Ba- 
har.  and  Orixa.  He  was  congratulated  on  his  aecef- 
fion  by  Mr  Drake  the  Englifh  prefident  at  Calcutta, 
who  requeued  his  favour  and  prote&ion  in  behalf  of 
his  countrymen.  This  was  readily  promifed,  even  to 
a  greater  degree  than  what  had  been  fhown  by  his 
grandfather  j  but  in  a  fhort  time  his  refentment  was 
incurred  by  the  imprifonment,  as  it  is  faid,  of  Omi- 
chund,  an  eminent  Gentoo  merchant,  who  had  lived 
feveral  years  under  the  prote£lion  of  the  Englifh  go¬ 
vernment  at  Calcutta.  Of  this,  however,  Surajah 
Dowla  did  not  diredlly  complain  j  but  founded  his  pre¬ 
tence  of  war  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Englifh  in  re¬ 
pairing  the  fortifications  of  Calcutta  5  which  indeed 
was  abfolutely  neceffary  on  account  of  the  great  like¬ 
lihood  of  a  war  with  the  French.  On  this  account, 
however,  the  nabob  fignified  his  difpleafure,  and  threat¬ 
ened  an  attack  if  the  works  were  not  inflantly  demolifh- 
ed.  With  this  requifition  the  prefident  and  council 
pretended  to  comply  ;  but  neverthelefs  went  on  with 
their  works,  applying  firfl  to  the  French  and  then  to 
the  Dutch  for  affiftance  j  but  as  neither  of  thefe  nations 
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thought  proper  to  interfere,  the  Englifh  were  obliged  India, 
to  Hand  alone  in  the  quarrel. 

Surajah  Dowla  took  the  field  on  the  30th  of  May  His*Jpefqw 
1756-,  with  an  army  of  40,000  foot,  30,000  horfe>tion  againft 
and  400  elephants  and  on  the  2d  of  June  detached  Calcutta* 
20,000  men  to  inveft  the  Englifh  fort  at  Cafliirabazar, 
a  large  town  fituated  on  an  ifland  formed  by  the  weft- 
ern  branch  of  the  Ganges,  The  fort  was  regularly 
built,  with  60  cannon,  and  defended  by  300  men,  but 
principally  Sepoys.  The  nabob  pretending  a  defire  to 
treat,  Mr  Watts  the  chief  of  the  ra&ory,  was  perfuaded 
to  put  himfelf  in  his  power  ;  which  he  had  no  fooner 
done,  than  he  was  made  a  clofe  prifoner,  along  with 
Mr  Batfon  a  furgeon  who  accompanied  him.  The 
two  prifoners  were  treated  with  great  indignity,  and 
threatened  with  death  }  but  two  of  the  council  who 
had  been  fent  for  by  the  tyrant’s  command  were 
fent  back  again,  with  ordgp  to  perfuade  the  people 
of  the  fadlory  to  furrender  it  at  diferetion.  This  pro- 
pofal  met  with  great  oppofition  in  the  council  ;  but 
was  at  laft  complied  with,  though  very  little  to  the 
advantage  of  the  prifoners  $  for  they  were  not  only  de-  ‘ 
prived  of  every  thing  they  poffefled,  but  ftripped  al- 
moft  naked,  and  fent  to  Hooglily,  where  they  were 
clofely  confined'. 

The  nabob,,  encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  marched 
dire&ly  to  Calcutta,  which  he  invefted  on  the  15th. 

Though  he  now  threatened  to  drive  the  Englifh  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  his  dominions,  yet  he  propofed  an  accom¬ 
modation  with  Mr  Drake,  provided  he  would  pay  him 
his  duty  upon  the  trade  for  15  years,  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  his  army,  and  deliver  up  the  Indian  mer-  <53 
chants  who  were  in  the  fort.  This  being  refufed,  a  Calcutta 
fiege  commenced,  and  the  place  was  taken  in  three  taken>  an<^ 
days,  through  the  treachery  of  the  Dutch  guard  *“ 
who  had  the  charge  of  a  gate.  The  nabob  promifed  ers 
on  the  word  of  a  foldier,  that  no  harm  fhould  be  done  the  cated. 
Englifh  j  neverthelefs  they  were  fliut  up  in  a  prifon  fo  *  See  Cal - 
ftrait,  that  out  of  146  all  perifhed  in  a  Angle  night  for cutta' 
want  of  air  but  22.  It  was  not,  however,  fuppofed  that 
any  mafiacre  at  this  time  was  intended  3  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  only  gave  orders  to  confine  the  prifoners 
clofely  for  the  night,  without  taking  into  confideration 
whether  the  place  they  were  confined  in  was  large  or' 
fmall. 

The  news  of  this  difafter  put  an  end  to  the  expedi¬ 
tion  projected  againft  M.  Bufly  ;  and  Colonel  Clive  tfp 
was  inftantly  difpatched  to  Bengal  with  400  Euro-  Expedition 
peans  and  1000  Sepoys,  on  board  of  the  fleet  com-0*  Admiral 
manded  by  Admiral  Watfon.  They  did  not  arrive  tiU^^Colo- 
the  15th  of  December,  at  a  village  called  Fulta,  fitua-nel  <j{ve~ 
ted  on  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  inhabitants  againft  the 
of  Calcutta  had  taken  refuge  after  their  misfortune,  nabob. 
Their  firfl  operations  were  againft  the  forts  Bufbudgia, 

Tanna,  Fort-William,  and  Calcutta,  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  All  thefe  were  reduced  almoft  as  foon 
as  they  could  approach  them.  An  expedition  was  then 
propofed  againft  Hooglily,  a  large  town  about  60 
miles  above  Calcutta,  and  the  place  of  rendezvous  for 
all  nations  who  traded  to  Bengal  \  its  warehoufes  and 
(hops  being  always  filled  with  the  richefl  merchandife 
of  the  country.  This  was  likewife  eafily  reduced  j  and 
the  city  was  deftroyed,  with  the  granaries  and  ftore- 
houfes  of  fait  feated  on  each  fide  the  river  which 
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India,  proved  very  detrimental  to  the  nabob,  as  depriving  him 
of  the  means  of  fubfiftence  for  his  army. 

Surajah  Dowla,  enraged  at  this  fuccefs  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  now  feemed  determined  to  crufli  them  at  once  by 
a  general  engagement.  From  this,  however,  he  was 
intimidated  by  a  fuccefsful  attack  on  his  camp,  which 
foon  induced  him  to  conclude  a  treaty.  This  took  place 
on  the  9th  of  February  1757,  on  the  following  condi- 
Treaty  con- 1 ions.  1.  That  the  privileges  and  immunities  granted 
eluded  with  to  the  Englifh  by  the  king  (Mogul)  (hould  not  be  dif- 
puted.  2.  That  all  goods  with  Englifh  orders  fhould 
pafs,  by  land  or  water,  free  of  any  tax,  fee,  or  impofi- 
tion.  3.  All  the  Company’s  factories  which  had  been 
feized  by  the  nabob  fhould  be  reflored  \  and  the  goods, 
money.,  and  effe&s,  which  had  been  plundered,  fhould 
be  accounted  for.  4.  That  the  Englifh  fhould  have 
permiflion  to  fortify  Calcutta  as  they  thought  proper. 
5.  They  fhould  alfo  have  the  liberty  to  coin  their  own 
imports  of  bullion  and  gold. 

As  certain  intelligence  was  now  received  of  a  war 
’  between  France  and  England,  the  firft  obje£l  that  na¬ 
turally  occurred,  after  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty, 
was  the  redu&ion  of  the  French  power  in  the  eaft  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  it  was  reprefented  to  Admiral 
Watfon,  by  a  committee  of  the  council  of  Bengal,  that 
this  was  the  only  opportunity  he  perhaps  might  ever 
have  of  a£ling  offenfively  againfl  them.  An  attack 
would  therefore  immediately  have  been  made  on  Chan- 
dernagore,  had  not  a-  deputation  arrived  from  that 
place,  requeuing  a  neutrality  in  this  part  of  the  world 
until  matters  fhould  be  finally  decided  in  Europe. 
The  negociation,  however,  was  broken  off  on  a  fug- 
geftion  that  the  government  of  Chandernagore,  being 
fubordinate  to  that  of  Pondicherry,  could  not  render 
any  tranfa&ion  of  this  kind  valid.  It  remained,  there¬ 
fore,  only  to  obtain  the  confent  of  the  nabob  to  make 
(?2  an  attack  upon  this  place  :  but  this  feemed  not  likely 
The  nabob  to  be  got  \  for  in  ten  days  after  the  conclufion  of  the 
complains  treaty,  he  fent  a  letter  to  the  admiral,  complaining  of 
of  the  Eng- his  intention.  “  It  appears  (fays  he)  that  you  have  a 
defign  to  befiege  the  French  fa£lory  near  Hooghly, 
and  to  commence  hoflilities  againfl  that  nation.  This 
is  contrary  to  all  rule  and  cuflom,  that  you  fhould 
bring  your  animofities  and  differences  into  my  country  \ 
for  it  has  never  been  known,  fince  the  days  of  Timur, 
that  the  Europeans  made  war  upon  one  another  in  the 
king’s  dominions.  If  you  are  determined  to  befiege 
the  French  factories,  I  fhall  be  neceffitated,  in  honour 
and  duty  to  my  king,  to  affift  them  with  my  troops. 
You  are  certainly  bound  to  abide  by  your  part  of  the 
treaty  ftri&ly,  and  never  to  attempt  or  be  the  occafion 
of  any  troubles  or  diflurbances  in  future  within  the 
provinces  under  my  jurifdidtion,  &c.”  To  this  Ad¬ 
miral  Watfon  replied,  that  “  he  was  ready  to  defift 
from  his  intended  enterprize  if  the  French  would 
agree  to  a  folid  treaty  of  neutrality  ;  or  if  the  nabob, 
as  foubahdar  (viceroy)  of  Bengal,  would,  under  his 
hand,  guarantee  this  treaty,  and  promife  to  protect  the 
Englifh  from  any  attempts  made  by  the  French  againfl 
their  fettlements  in  his  abfence.”  This  letter  did  not 
prove  fatisfa&ory  \  the  nabob  having  been  informed 
by  the  French  agent,  that  the  Englifh  defigned  to 
turn  their  arms  againfl:  him  as  foon  as  they  had  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  Chandernagore.  This  was  flre- 
nuoufly  denied  by  the  admiral  5  and  a  number  of  let- 
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ters  paffed  between  him  and  the  nabob,  in  one  of  which  India, 
the  latter  made  ufe  of  the  following  expreflions,  which  V*~v*-'* 
were  fuppofed  to  imply  a  tacit  confent  that  Chanderna¬ 
gore  fhould  be  attacked.  “  My  forbidding  war  on  my 
borders  was  becaufe  the  French  w'ere  my  tenants,  and 
upon  this  affair  defired  my  protection  :  on  this  I  wrote 
to  you  to  make  peace,  and  no  intention  had  I  of 
favouring  or  aflifling  them.  You  have  underflanding 
and  generofity  :  if  your  enemy  with  an  upright  heart 
claims  your  prote£lion,  you  will  give  him  his  life  5  but 
then  you  muff  be  well  fatisfied  of  the  innocence  of  his 
intentions  \  if  not,  then  whatfoever  you  think  right, 
that  do.” 

Having  thus,  as  was  fuppofed,  obtained  the  con-Chander- 
fent  of  the  nabob,  an  attack  was  made  on  Chanderna- nag°re  ta- 
gore,  wdiich  w  as  foon  reduced  to  the  neceflhy  of  capi-  !^en  tIl£ 
tulating  -7  though  the  French  made  a  gallant  defence,  ng  1  * 
and,  as  Mr  Ives  informs  us,  “  flood  to  their  guns  as 
long  as  they  had  any  to  fire.”  A  meffenger  was  dif- 
patched  with  the  new's  to  Surajah  Dowla  three  days, 
after  the  place  had  furrendered,  intimating  alfo  that 
the  French  had  been  purfued  fome  way  up  the  country* 

This  intelligence,  however,  feemed  to  be  by  no  means 
agreeable,  as  he  could  fcarce  be  induced  to  return  an 
anfwer.  At  laft  he  pretended  difpleafure  on  account 
of  the  defign  of  the  Englifh  to  infringe  the  treaties, 
and  complained  that  they  had  ravaged  fome  parts  of 
his  dominions.  This  was  denied  on  the  part  of  the 
admiral ;  who  in  lffs  turn  accufed  the  nabob  of  breach 
of  promife,  and  negleft  in  fulfilling  his  engagements. 

The  laft  letter  fent  by  Admiral  Watfon  to  the  nabob, 
of  date  19th  April  1757,  concludes  in  this  manner. 

“  Let  me  again  repeat  to  you,  that  I  have  no  other 
views  than  that  of  peace.  The  gathering  together  of 
riches  is  wrhat  I  defpife ;  and  I  call  on  God,  w  ho  fees 
and  knowrs  the  fpring  of  all  our  a6lions,  and  to  whom 
you  and  1  muff  one  day  anfwer,  to  witnefs  to  the 
truth  of  what  I  now  write  :  therefore,  if  you  W'ould 
have  me  believe  that  you  wifti  for  peace  as  much  as  I 
do,  no  longer  let  it  be  the  fubje6l  of  our  correfpondence 
for  me  to  afk  the  fulfilment  of  our  treaty,  and  you  to 
promife  and  not  perform  it  \  but  immediately  fulfil  all 
your  engagements  :  thus  let  peace  flourifh  and  fpread 
throughout  all  your  country,  and  make  your  people 
happy  in  the  re-eftablifhment  of  their  trade,  which 
has  fuffered  by  a  ruinous  and  definitive  war.”  From 
this  time  both  parties  made  preparations  for  wTar.  The 
nabob  returned  no  anfwer  till  the  13th  of  .Tune,  when 
he  fent  the  following  declaration  of  war.  “  According 
to  my  promifes,  and  the  agreement  made  between  us, 

I  have  duly  rendered  every  thing  to  Mr  Watts,  ex¬ 
cept  a  very  fmall  remainder  :  Notwithft anding  this,  Mr 
Watts,  and  the  reft  of  the  council  of  the  fatory  at 
Caffembuzar,  under  the  pretence  of  going  to  take  the 
air  in  their  gardens,  fled  away  in  the  night.  This  is 
an  evident  mark  of  deceit,  and  of  an  intention  to  break 
the  treaty.  I  am  convinced  it  could  not  have  hap¬ 
pened  without  your  knowledge,  nor  without  your  ad¬ 
vice.  I  all  aleng  expelled  fomething  of  this  kind,  and 
for  that  reafon  I  would  not  recal  my  forces  from 
Plaffey,  expelling  fome  treachery.  I  praife  God, 
that  the  breach  of  the  treaty  has  not  been 
part,”  &c. 

Nothing  lefs  was  now  refolved  on  in  the  Engl ifh  the  nabob 
council  at  Calcutta  than  the  depofition  of  the  nabob  \  refolved 
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which  at  this  time  appeared  prafticable,  by  fupporting 
the  pretentions  of  Meer  Jaffier  Ali  Cawn,  who  had 
with  other  noblemen  entered  into  a  confpiracy  againft 
him.  Meer  Jaffier  had  married  the  filter  of  Aliverdy 
Cawn,  the  predeceffor  of  Surajah  Dowia  ;  and  was 
now  fupported  in  his  pretenfions  by  the  general  of  the 
horfe,  and  by  Jugget  Seet  the  nabob’s  banker,  who 
was  reckoned  the  richcft  merchant  in  all  India.  By 
thefe  three  leading  men  the  defign  was  communicated 
to  Mr  Watts  the  Engliffi  refident  at  the  nabob’s  court, 
and  by  him  to  Colonel  Clive  and  the  fecret  committee 
at  Calcutta.  The  management  of  the  affair  being  left 
to  Mr  Watts  and  Mr  Clive,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
communicate  the  fecret  to  Omichund,  through  whom 
the  neceffary  correfpondence  might  be  carried  on  with 
Meer  Jaffier.  This  agent  proved  fo  avaricious,  that 
it  was  refolved  to  ferve  him  in  his  own  way,  and  by 
a  piece  of  treachery  to  him  alfo,  to  gain  their  point 
with  both  parties.  Two  treaties  were  therefore  writ¬ 
ten  out  *,  in  one  of  which  it  was  promiled  to  comply 
with  Omichund’s  demand,  but  in  the  other  his  name 
was  not  even  mentioned  \  and  both  thefe  treaties  were 
figned  by  all  the  principal  perfons  concerned,  Admiral 
Watfon  alone  excepted,  whom  no  political  motives 
could  influence  to  fign  an  agreement  which  he  did  not 
mean  to  keep.  Thefe  treaties,  the  fame  in  every  re- 
fpe£t  excepting  as  to  Omichund’s  affair,  were  to  the 
following  purpofe  :  I.  All  the  effe&s  and  factories 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  O- 
rixa,  fliall  remain  in  poffeffion  of  the  Englifb,  nor 
fhould  any  more  French  ever  be  allowed  to  fettle  in 
thefe  provinces.  2.  In  confideration  of  the  Ioffes  fuf- 
tained  by  the  Englilh  company  by  the  capture  and 
plunder  of  Calcutta,  he  agreed  to  pay  one  crore  of 
rupees,  or  1,250,0001.  fterling.  3.  For  the  effects 
plundered  from  the  Englifh  at  Calcutta,  he  engaged 
to  pay  50  lacks  of  rupees,  or  625,000!.  4.  For  the 

effects  plundered  from  the  Gentoos,  Moors,  and  others 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  20  lacks,  or  250,000k  5.  For 
the  effe£b  plundered  from  the  Armenian  merchants, 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  feven  lacks,  or  87,500k 
6.  The  diftribution  of  all  thefe  fums  to  be  left  to 
Admiral  Watfon,  Colonel  Clive,  Roger  Drake,  Wil¬ 
liam  Watts,  James  Kilpatrick,  and  Richard  Becher, 
Efquires,  to  be  difpofed  of  by  them  to  whom  they 
think  proper. 

All  things  being  now  in  readinefs,  Colonel  Clive  be¬ 
gan  his  march  againft  Surajah  Dowia  on  the  13th  of 
June,  the  very  day  on  which  Surajah  Dowia  fent  off 
his  laft  letter  for  Admiral  Watfon.  Before  any  a <51  of 
hoftility  was  committed,  however,  Colonel  Clive  wrote 
the  nabob  a  letter,  upbraiding  him  with  his  conduct, 
and  telling  him  at  laft,  that  “  the  rains  being  fo  near, 
and  it  requiring  many  days  to  receive  an  anfwer,  he 
had  found  it  neceffary  to  wait  upon  him  immediately.” 
This  was  followed  by  the  deciiive  action  at  Plaffey  ;  in 
which  the  treachery  of  Meer  Jaffier,  who  commanded 
part  of  the  nabob’s  troops,  and  flood  neuter  during  the 
engagement,  undoubtedly  rendered  the  victory  more 
eafily  acquired  than  it  would  other  wife  have  been. 
The  unfortunate  nabob  fled  to  his  capital  with  a  few 
that  continued  faithful  to  him.  He  reached  the 
city  in  a  few  hours  *,  but  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe 
there,  left  it  the  following  evening,  difguifed  like  a 
Faquir,  with  only  two  attendants.  By  thefe  he  appears 


to  have  been  abandoned  and  even  robbed*  \  for  on  the  India. 
3d  of  July  he  was  found  wandering  forfaken  and  almoft 
naked  on  the  road  to  Patna.  Next  day  he  was  brought 
back  to  Muxadabad  }  and  a  few  hours  after  privately 
beheaded  by  Meer  Jaffier’s  eldeft  fon,  to  whole  care  he 
had  been  committed.  The  ufurper  took  poffeffion  of 
the  capital  in  triumph  *,  and  on  the  29th  of  June  Colo¬ 
nel  Clive  went  to  the  palace,  and  in  prefence  of  the  ra-  jyjeei?Jar 
jahs  and  grandees  of  the  court  folemnly  handed  him  to  fier  pro_  ** 
the  mufnud  or  carpet  and  throne  ofllate,  where  he  was  claimed 
unanimoufly  faluted  foubahdar  or  nabob,  and  received  nabob  of 
the  fubmiffion  of  all  prefent.  Bengal. 

While  thefe  tranfa&ions  were  going  forward  with  c;0i0ncl 
the  nabob,  the  utmoft  efforts  were  uied  to  expel  the  Coote’s 
French  entirely  from  Bengal.  By  the  articles  of  capi-  expedition 
tulation  at  Chandernagore,  the  whole  of  that  garrifon 
were  to  continue  prifoners  of  war  )  but  about  the  timeiV  * 
of  figning  the  treaty,  Mr  Law  with  a  fmall  body  of 
troops  made  his  efcape  out  of  Caffembuzar,  and  bent  his 
inarch  towards  Patna.  There  he  had  been  protected 
by  the  late  nabob  *,  and  on  the  commencement  of  frefh 
hoftilities,  had  collected  about  200  French,  the  only 
remains  of  that  nation  in  Bengal,  to  make  an  attempt 
to  fuecour  him.  With  thefe  he  was  within  two  hours 
march  of  Surajah  Dowla’s  camp  when  the  battle  of 
Plaffey  was  fought ;  on  hearing  the  news  of  which  he 
flopped  :  but  afterwards  being  informed  of  the  nabob’s 
efcape,  he  marched  again  to  his  affiftance,  and  was 
within  a  few  hours  of  joining  him  when  he  was  taken. 

Three  days  after  he  was  purfued  by  Major  Eyre  Coote 
at  the  head  of  223  Europeans,  three  companies  of  Se¬ 
poys,  50  Lafcars  or  Indian  Tailors,  and  10  Marmutty 
men  or  pioneers  to  clear  the  roads,  together  with  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  fix  pounders.  On  this  expedition  the 
major  exerted  his  utmoft  diligence  to  overtake  his  anta- 
gonift,  and  fpent  a  very  confiderable  fpace  of  time  in 
the  purfuit  5  for  though  he  fet  out  on  the  6th  of  July, 
he  did  not  return  to  Muxadabad  till  the  ill  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Mr  Law,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  ef¬ 
cape  ;  but  though  the  major  did  not  fucceed  in  what 
was  propofed  as  the  principal  end  of  his  expedition,  he 
was,  neverthelefs,  fays  Mr  Ives,  of  confiderable  fervice 
to  the  company  ar\d  to  his  country  in  general.  He  had 
obliged  Ramnarain,  the  moft  powerful  rajah  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  fwear  allegiance  to  Meer  Jaffier )  he  laid  open 
the  interior  flate  of  the  northern  provinces  }  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr  Johnftonc^  gave  the  company  fome 
infight  into  the  faltpetre  bufinefs,  from  which  fuch  ad¬ 
vantages  have  fmee  been  derived  to  the  public.  So 

Before  the  return  of  Major  Coote,  Admiral  Pocock  Death  of 
had  fucceeded  to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  deceafe  of  Admiral  Watfon,  who  died  on 
the  1 6th  of  Auguft.  The  joy  of  the  Britifh  was  con- 
fiderably  damped  by  the  lofs  of  this  gentleman,  who 
had  gained  a  great  and  deferved  reputation  both  in  the 
military  line  and  every  other.  News  were  alfo  re¬ 
ceived,  that  the  French  had  been  very  fuccefsful  on, 
the  coafl  of  Coromandel.  Salabat-zing,  as  has  already 
been  obferved,  had  applied  to  the  Englifh  for  aftifl- 
ance  againft  the  French  \  but  as  they  were  prevented 
from  performing  their  agreement  by  the  difafter  at 
Calcutta,  he  found  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  accom¬ 
modating  the  differences  with  his  former  friends,  and 
to  admit  them  again  into  his  fervice.  M.  Buffy  was 
now  reinforced  by  the  troops  under  Mr  Law )  who 
C  c  2  had 
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many  Europeans  in  Ills  journey  as  than  he  went  in  qucft  of  them  5  and  an  engagement 
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miral  Po- 
cock. 


had  colte&ed  as 
made  up  500  with  thofe  he  had  at  fir  ft.  With  thefe 
he  undertook  to  reduce  the  Englifti  fa£fories  of  Inge- 
ram,  Bandermalanka,  and  Vizagapatnam.  As  none 
of  the  two  former  places  were  in  any  ftate  of  defence, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  company’s  effe&s  were  put  on 
fhipboard  on  the  firft  alarm  ;  but  as  Vizagapatnam 
was  garrifoned  by  140  Europeans  and  420  Sepoys,  it 
was  fuppofed  that  it  would  make  fome  defence.  If 
any  was  made,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  very 
trifling  *  and  by  the  conqueft  of  this  the  French  be- 
oame  mailers  of  all  the  coafts  from  Ganjam  to  Maffuli- 
patnam.  In  the  fouthern  provinces  the  like  bad  fuc- 
cefs  attended  the  Britifti  caufe.  The  rebel  Polygars 
having  united  their  forces  againft  Mazuphe  Cawn, 
obtained  a  complete  vi&ory  over  him  ;  after  which 
the  Englifh  Sepoys,  being  prevailed  upon  to  quit  Ma¬ 
dura,  the  conqueror  |eized  upon  that  city  for  him- 
felf. 

In  the  beginning  of  1758,  the  French  made  an  at- 
tempt  on  Trinchinopoly.  The  command  was  given 
to  M.  d’Autreuil,  who  invefted  the  place  with  900 
men  in  battalion,  with  4000  Sepoys,  100  huffars,  and 
a  great  body  of  Indian  horfe.  Trinchinopoly  was  then 
in  no  condition  to  withftand  fuch  a  formidable  power, 
as  moft  of  the  garrifon  had  gone  to  befiege  Madura 
under  Captain  Caillaud  \  but  this  commander  having 
received  intelligence  of  the  danger,  marched  back  writh 
all  his  forces,  and  entered  the  town  by  a  difficult  road 
which  the  enemy  had  neglected  to  guard  \  and  the 
French  general,  difconcerted  by  this  fuccefsfui  ma¬ 
noeuvre,  drew  off  his  forces,  and  returned  to  Pondi¬ 
cherry. 

This  fortunate  tranfa&ion  was  fucceeded  by  the 
fiege  of  Madura,  in  which  the  Englifh  were  fo  vigo- 
jeoufly  repulfed,  that  Captain  Caillaud  was  obliged  to 
turn  the  fiege  into  a  blockade  in  order  to  reduce  the 
place  by  famine.  But  before  any  progrefs  could  be 
made  in  this  way,  Mazuphe  Cawn  was  prevailed  upon 
to  give  it  up  for  the  fumof  170,000  rupees.  A  large 
garrifon  of  Sepoys  was  again  put  into  the  place,  and 
Captain  Caillaud  returned  to  Trinchinopoly. 

An  unfuccefsful  attempt  was  now  made  by  Colonel 
Ford  on  Nellore,  a  large  town  furrounded  by  a  thick 
mud  wall,  with  a  dry  ditch  on  all  fides  but  one,  where 
there  is  the  bed  of  a  river  always  dry  but  in  the  rainy 
feafon.  The  enterprife  is  faid  to  have  proved  unfuc¬ 
cefsful  through  the  unheard-of  cowardice  of  a  body  of 
Sepoys,  who  having  flickered  themfelves  in  a  ditch, 
abfolutely  refufed  to  ftir  a  ftep  farther,  and  rather  chofe 
to  allow  the  reft  of  the  army  to  march  over  them  to  the 
afiault.,  than  to  expofe  themfelves  to  danger.  Several 
other  enterprifes  of  no  great  moment  were  undertaken  5 
but  the  event  was  on  the  whole  unfavourable  to  the 
Englifti.  whofe  force  by  the  end  of  the  campaign  w  as 
reduced  to  1718  men,  while  that  of  the  French  a- 
mounted  to  3400  Europeans,  of  whom  xooo  were  feat 
to  Pondicherry. 

Both  parties  now  received  confiderable  reinforcements 
from  Europe  ^  Admiral  Pocock  being  joined  on  the 
74th  of  March  by  Commodore  Stevens  with  a  fquadron 
of  five  men  of  war,  and  the  French  by  nine  mm  of  war 
and  two  frigates,  having  on  board  G  neral  Lally  with 
a  large  body  of  troops.  The  Englifh  admiral  no  foon- 
er  found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  cope  with  the  enemy 
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took  place,  in  which  the  French  were  defeated  with  the 
lofs  of  600  killed,  and  a  great  many  wounded,  while 
the  Englifti  had  only  29  killed  and  89  wTounded.  The 
former  returned  to  Pondicherry,  where  they  landed 
their  men,  money,  and  troops.  After  the  battle  three 
of  the  Britiih  captains  were  tried  for  mifhehaviour,  and 
tw?o  of  them  difmiffcd  from  the  command  of  their  (hips. 

As  foon  as  his  veflels  were  refitted,  the  admiral  failed 
again  in  queft  of  the  enemy,  but  could  not  bring  them  They  are 
to  an  action  before  the  3d  of  Auguft,  when  the  French  defeated 
were  defeated  a  fecond  time,  with  the  lofs  of  251  kill-^con£l 
ed,  and  602  wounded.  tlme* 

Notwdthftanding  this  fuccefs  at  fea,  the  Englifti  were 
greatly  deficient  in  land  forces  ;  the  re-eftablifhment  of 
their  affairs  in  Bengal  having  almoft  entirely  drained 
the  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  of  the  troops 
nece  ffary  for  their  defence.  The  confequence  of  this 
was  the  lofs  of  Fort  St  David,  which  General  Lally  re- Take  Fort 
duced,  deftroying  the  fortifications,  demolilhing  alfoSt  David* 
the  adjacent  villages,  and  ravaging  the  country  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  filled  the  natives  with  indignation,  and  in 
the  end  proved  very  prejudicial  to  his  affairs.  He  pro¬ 
ved  fuccefsfui,  how'eveir,  in  the  redu&ion  of  Devicot- 
tab,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  lofs  from  before 
Tanjore,  his  army  being  greatly  diftreffed  for  want  of 
provifions  \  and  money  in  particular  being  fo  deficient, 
that  on  the  7th  of  Auguft  the  French  feized  and  car¬ 
ried  into  Pondicherry  a  large  Dutch  fliip  from  Bata¬ 
via,  bound  to  Negapatnam,  and  took  out  of  her  about 
5000I.  in  fpecie. 

From  this  time  the  affairs  of  the  French  daily  declin¬ 
ed.  On  their  retreat  from  Tanjore,  they  abandoned 
the  ifland  of  Seringham  y  however,  they  took  Tripaf- 
fore,  but  were  defeated  in  their  defigns  on  the  import¬ 
ant  poft  of  Cliinglapet,  fituated  about  45  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Madras.  Their  next  enterprifes  on  Fort  St 
George  and  Madras  were  equally  unfuccefsful.  The 
latter  wras  befieged  from  the  12th  of  December  1758  to 
the  17th  of  February  1759,  when  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  it  with  great  lofs  \  which  difafter  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  deprels  their  fpirits,  and  abate  thofe  fanguinc 
hopes  they  had  entertained  of  becoming  mafters  in  this 
part  of  the  world . 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1759  proved  entirely  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  Britifti  arms.  M.  d’Ache  the  French 
admiral,  who  had  been  very  roughly  handled  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Pocock  on  the  3d  of  Auguft  1758,  having  refit¬ 
ted  his  fleet,  and  being  reinforced  by  three  men  of  war 
at  the  iflands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  now  ventured 
once  more  to  face  his  antagonift,  who  on  his  part  did  g 
not  at  all  decline  the  combat.  A  third  battle  enfued  French  de- 
on  the  iotli  of  September  1759,  when  the  French,  not-feated  a 


withftanding  their  fuperiority,  both  in  number  of  (hips 
and  weight  of  metal,  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  con- 
iiderable  lofs  ;  having  15CO  men  killed  and  wounded-, 
while  thofe  on  board  the  Englifti  fleet  did  not  exceed 
569.  By  the  17th  of  O&ober  the  Englifti  fleet  was 
completely  refitted  j  and  Admiral  Pocock  having  been 
joined  by  a  reinforcement  of  four  men  of  war,  foon  af¬ 
ter  returned  to  England. 

All  this  time  the  unfortunate  General  Lally  had  been 
employed  in  unfuccefsful  endeavours  to  retrieve  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  his  countrymen  :  ft  ill,  however,  he  attempted 
to  a£t  on  the  offenfive  P  but  his  fate  was  at  laft  decided 
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by  laying  fiege  to  Wandewatti,  xvhleb  had  lately  been  to  them  and  fupply  the  expences  of  government  at  the  ( 
taken  by  Colonel  Coote.  The  advantage  in  numbers  fame  time.  Ihis  foon  reduced  him  to  the  neceffi  y  of 


India.* 


entirely  in  favour  of  the  French  general ;  the  Eng- 
lilh  army  eonfifting  only  of  1700  Europeans,  including 
artillery  and  cavalry,  while  the  French  amounted  to 
2200  Europeans.  The  auxiliaries  on  the  Englifh  fide 
were  3000  black  troops,  while  thofe  of  the  French 
amounted  to  10,000  black  troops  and  3p°  Caff  res  ;  nor 
was  the  odds  lefs  in  proportion  in  the  artillery,  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  bringing  into  the  field  only  14  pieees  of  cannon  and 
one  howitzer,  while  the  French  had  25  pieces  in  the 
field,  and  five  on  their  batteries  againft  the  fort.  The 
battle  began  about  11  o’clock  on  the  22d  of  January 
1760,  and  in  three  hours  the  whole  Freneh  army  gave 
way  and  fled  towards  their  camp  ;  but  quitted  it  on 
finding  themfelves  purfued  by  the  Englifh,  who  took 
all  their  cannon  except  three  fmall  pieces.  They  col- 
le£!ed  themfelves  under  the  walls  of  Cheltaput,  about 
18  miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  foon  after  retired 
to  Pondicherry.  Colonel  Coote  caufed  the  eountry  to 
be  wafted  to  the  very  gates  of  this  fortrefs,  by  way  of  re¬ 
taliation  for  what  the  French  had  done  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Madras,  He  then  fet  about  the  fiege  of 
Cheltaput,  which  furrendered  in  one  day  ;  a  confi- 
derable  detachment  of  the  enemy  was  intercepted  by 
Captain  Smith;  the  fort  of  Timmery  was  reduced 
by  Major  Monfon,  and  the  city  of  Arcot  by  Captain 
Wood.  This  laft  conqueft  enabled  the  Englifh  to  re- 
ftore  the  nabob  to  his  dominions,  of  whieh  he  had 
been  deprived  by  the  French  ;  and  it  greatly  weak¬ 
ened  both  the  Freneh  foree  and  intereft  in  India. 
M.  Lally,  in  the  mean  time,  had  recalled  his  forees 
from  Seringham,  by  whieh  means  he  augmented  his 
army  with  500  Europeans.  All  thefe  were  now  {hut 
up  in  Pondicherry,  which  was  beeome  the  laft  hope  of 
the  French  in  India.  To  complete  their  misfortunes, 
Admiral  Cornifh  arrived  at  Madras  with  fix  men  of 
war ;  and  as  the  Freneh  had  mow  no  fleet  in  thefe  parts, 
the  admiral  readily  engaged  to  co-operate  with  the  land 
forces.  The  eonfequenee  was  the  redu&ion  of  Carieal, 
Chellambrum,  and  Verdaehellum,  by  a  ftrong  detach- 
forts  in  In-  ment  under  Major  Monfon  ;  while  Colonel  Coote^  re- 
dia, and  duced  Permueoil,  Alamperva,  and  Waldour.  Thus 
Pondicher-  he  wag  at  laft  enabled  to  lay  fiege  to  Pondicherry  itfelf. 
'eir  Previous  to  this,  however,  it  bad  been  blockaded  by 
fea  and  land,  which  redueed  the  place  to  great  ftraits 
for  want  of  provifions,  and  induced  a  mutinous  difpofi- 
tion  among  the  garrifon.  The  batteries  were  not  open¬ 
ed  till  the  beginning  of  December  1760  ;  and  the 
place  capitulated  on  the  15th  of  January  1761,  by 
which  an  end  was  put  to  the  power  of  the  hreneh  in 
this  part  of  the  world. 

While  the  Englifh  were  thus  employed  in  effeftual- 
3y  reducing  the  power  of  their  rivals  in  every  part  of 
India,  Meer  Jaffier,  the  nabob  of  Bengal,  who  had 
been  raifed  to  that  dignity  by  the  ruin  of  Surajah 
Dowla,  found  himfelf  in  a  very  difagreeable  fituation. 
The  treafure  of  the  late  nabob  had  been  valued  at  no 
lefs  than  64  crore  of  rupees,  about  80  millions  fterling  ; 
and  in  expectation  of  fuch  a  vail  fum,  Meer  Jaffier  had 
no  doubt  thoughtlefsly  fubmitted  to  the  enormous  ex- 
aftions  of  the  Englifh  already  mentioned.  On  his  ae- 
eeflion  to  the  government,  however,  the  treafure  of 
which  he  became  mailer  fell  fo  much  fhort  of  expetTa- 
tion,  that  he  could  by  no  means  fulfil  his  engagements 
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mortgaging  his  revenues  to  fupply  prefent  demands  ; 
and  by  this  ruinous  expedient  he  put  it  out  of  his  own 
powrer  ever  to  extricate  himfelf.  In  this  dilemma  his 
grandees  beeame  factious  and  difeontented,  his  army 
mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  and  he  rendered  himfelf 
odious  to  his  fubje&s  by  the  exa&ions  he  was  neeeffi- 
tated  to  lay  upon  them.  The  Englifh,  who  for  their 
own  intereft  had  raifed  him  to  the  fupreme  power,  no 
fooner  found  that  he  was  incapable  of  anfwering  their 
purpofe  any  longer,  than  they  began  to  feheme  againft 
him  ;  and  in  order  to  have  fome  colour  of  reafon  for  shameful 
pulling  down  the  man  whom  they  had  juft  fet  up,  they  behaviour 
either  invented  or  gave  ear  to  the  meft  malicious 
lumnies  againft  him.  The  charges  brought  againft  b1,^twai 
him  were  fhortly  thefe  :  1.  That  foon  after  his  advance¬ 
ment  he  had  refolved  to  reduce  that  power  which 
raifed  him  to  the  dignity.  2.  That,  to  effeft  this,  he 
affaflinated  or  banifhed  every  perfon  of  importance 
whom  he  fufpe&ed  of  being  in  the  Englifh  intereft. 

3.  That  he  negoeiated  with  the  Dutch  to  introduce 
an  armament  for  the  expulfion  of  the  Englifh.  4.  That 
he  had  in  different  inftances  been  guilty  of  the  deepeft 
deceit  and  treachery  towards  the  Englilh,  his  beft  be- 
nefa&ors  and  allies.  5,  That  at  three  different  periods 
the  Englifh  commander  in  chief  had  been  bafely  de- 
ferted  both  by  the  nabob  and  his  fon,  when  he  and  the 
troops  were  hazarding  their  lives  for  them.  6.  That  he 
meditated  a  feeret  and  feparate  treaty  with  Shah-Zad- 
dah,  the  Mogul’s  fon,  and  had  intended  to  betray  the 
Englifh  to  him.  7.  That  the  whole  term  of  his  go¬ 
vernment  had  been  one  uninterrupted  ehain  of  cruelty, 
tyranny,  and  oppreflion.  8.  That  he  meditated,  and 
was  near  carrying  into  execution,  an  infamous  feeret 
treaty  with  the  Mahrattas,  whieh  would  have  proved 
the  total  defttu&ion  of  the  country  if  it  had  taken  plaee. 

9.  That  he  threw  every  poftible  obftru&ion  in  the  way 
of  the  colle£lion  of  the  Englifh  tunhas  or  aflignments 
upon  lands.  IQ.  That  he  eneouraged  the  obflrudlions 
given  to  the  free  currency  of  the  Englifh  fiecas  ;  by 
whieh  the  eompany  fuffered  heavy  Ioffe?,  ti.  That  by 
his  cruelties  he  had  rendered  it  fcandalous  for  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  to  fupport  his  government  any  longer ;  and,  1 2. 

That  by  his  mifeonduft,  he  had  brought  the  aflairs  of 
the  eompany  as  well  as'his  own  into  the  utmoft  danger 
of  ruin. 

In  what  manner  thefe  charges  were  fupported  it  is 
difficult  to  know,  nor  perhaps  were  the  accufers  very 
folicitous  about  the  ftrength  of  their  evidence.  This 
feems  the  more  probable,  as  the  accufations  of  eruelty 
were,  in  fome  inftances  at  lead,  void  of  foundation. 

On  the  13th  of  June  1760,  Mr  Holwel  wrote  from 
Calcutta  to  Mr  Warren  Haftings,  that  by  exprefs  he 
had  received  intelligence  of  the  murder  of  the  princeffes 
of  Aliverdy  Khan  and  Shah  Amet,  in  a  moll  inhuman 
manner,  by  Meer  Jaffier’s  orders.  He  was  faid  to  have 
fent  a  jernmatdaar  with  100  horfe  to  Jefferaut  Khan 
to  carry  this  bloody  feheme  into  execution  ;  with  fe¬ 
parate  orders  to  the  jemmatdaar  to  put  an  end  to 
their  lives.  He  refufed  a&iiig  any  part  in  the  tragedy, 
and  left  it  to  the  other  ;  who  carried  them  out  by  night 
in  a  boat,  tied  weights  to  their  legs,  and  threw  them 
overboard.  They  llruggled  for  fome  time,  and  held  by 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat )  but  by  ftrokes  on  their  heads, 
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and  cutting  off  their  hands,  they  were  at  lad  forced  off 
and  drowned.  In  like  manner  we  were  told  that  many 
others  of  Surajah  Dowla’s  relations  had  perifhed  ;  yet 
when  it  was  thought  proper  to  replace  Meer  Jaffier  in 
1761,  all  thefe  dead  perfons  were  fouud  alive  excepting 
two.  It  mud  alfo  be  remembered,  in  behalf  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  nabob,  that  befides  the  fums  exacted  of  him 
by  the  Englifh  at  his  acceflion,  he  had  ceded  to  them  a 
large  extent  of  territory,  and  granted  them  fo  many  im¬ 
munities  in  trade,  that  he  had  in  a  manner  deprived 
himfelf  of  all  his  refources  ;  and  it  was  impoffi-ble  for 
him  to  defray  the  neceffary  cx penccs  without  either  ex¬ 
torting  money  from  his  fubje&s,  or  infringing  the  privi¬ 
leges  he  had  fo  inconfiderately  granted. 

There  w*ere  two  accounts  of  this  remarkable  revolu¬ 
tion  published,  materially  differing  from  one  another. 
The  firft  was  given  in  a  memorial  drawn  up  at  a  con- 
fultation  at  Fort  William,  November  10.  1760,  where 
were  prefent  Henry  Vanfittart,  Efq.  prefident;  William 
Ellis,  B.  Sumner,  William  M‘Guire,  Henry  Vereft, 
and  Henry  Smyth,  Efqs.  “  We  refolved  (fays  the  go¬ 
vernor)  to  give  the  nabob  the  next  day  (October  19. 
1760)  to  reflect  upon  the  letters  I  had  delivered  him, 
propoiing  fome  meafures  for  regulating  thefe  abufes.  I 
heard  nothing  from  him  all  that  day*  but  found  by  my 
intelligence  that  he  had  been  in  council  at  his  old  ad- 
vifers,  whofe  advice,  I  was  fure,  would  be  contrary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country  and  of  the  company.  I 
therefore  determined  to  a<ft  immediately  on  the  nabob’s 
fear.  There  could  not  be  a  better  opportunity  than  the 
night  of  the  19th  offered,  it  being  the  conclufion  of  the 
Gentoo  feaft,  when  all  the  principal  people  of  that  caff 
would  be  pretty  well  fatigued  with  their  ceremonies. 
Accordingly  I  agreed  with  Colonel  Caillaud,  that  he 
ffiould  crofs  the  river  w  ith  the  detachment  between  three 
and  four  in  the  morning;  and  having  joined  Coflim  Ali 
Khan  and  his  people,  march  to  the  nabob’s  palace,  and 
furround  it  juft  at  daybreak.  Being  extremely  defirous 
to  prevent  difturbance  or  bloodftied,  I  wrrote  a  letter  to 
the  nabob,  telling  him,  I  had  been  waiting  all  the  day 
in  expectation  that  he  would  have  fettled  the  urgent  af¬ 
fairs  upon  which  I  conferred  with  him  yefterday  ;  but 
his  having  favoured  me  with  no  anfwer,  plainly  (howed 
that  all  I  could  reprefent  to  him  for  the  good  of  his 
country  would  have  no. effect,  'as  long  as  his  evil  coun- 
fellors  were  about  his  perfon,  who  would  In  the  end 
deprive  him  of  his  government  and  ruin  the  company’s 
affairs.  For  this  reafon  I  had  fent  Colonel  Caillaud 
with  forces  to  wait  upon  him,  and  to  expel  thofe  bad 
eounfellors,  and  place  his  affairs  in  a  proper  ftate,  and 
I  would  fhortly  follow.  This  letter  I  gave  to  the  co¬ 
lonel,  to  fend  to  the  nabob  at  fuch  a  time  as  he  ffiould 
think  moft  expedient.  Meafures  were  taken  at  the 
fame  time  for  feizing  his  three  unworthy  minifters,  and 
to  place  Coflim  Ali  Khan  in  the  full  management  of 
all  the  affairs,  in  quality  of  deputy  and  fucceffor  to  the 
nabob. 

“  The  neceffary  preparations  being  made  with  all 
care  and  fecrecy  poffible,  the  colonel  embarked  with 
the  troops,  joined  Coflim  Ali  Khan  without  the  leaft 
alarm,  and  marched  into  the  court-yard  of  the  palace 
juft  at  the  proper  inftant.  The  gates  of  the  inner  court 
being  (hut,  the  colonel  formed  his  men  without,  and 
fent  the  letter  to  the  nabob,  wdio  w*as  at  firft  in  a  great 
rage,  and  long  threatened  that  he  would  make  what 


reftftance  he  could,  and  take  his  fate.  The  colonel 
forbore  all  hoftilities,  and  feveral  meffages  paffed  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  nabob.  The  affair  remained  in 
this  doubtful  ftate  for  two  hours,  when  the  nabob, 
finding  his  perfi fling  w’as  to  no  purpofe,  fent  a  meffage 
to  Coflim  Ali  Khan,  informing  him  that  he  was  ready 
to  fend  the  feals  and  all  the  enfigns  of  dignity,  pro¬ 
vided  he  would  agree  to  take  the  whole  change  of  the 
government  upon  him,  to  difeharge  all  arrears  due  to 
the  troops,  to  pay  the  ufual  revenue  to  the  king,  to 
fave  his  life  and  honour,  and  to  give  him  an  allowance 
fufficient  for  his  maintenance.  All  thefe  conditions 
being  agreed  to,  Coflim  Ali  w  as  proclaimed  ;  and  the 
old  nabob  came  cut  to  the  colonel,  declaring  that  he 
depended  on  him  for  his  life.  The  troops  then  took 
poffeflion  of  all  the  gates  ;  and  the  old  nabob  wras  told, 
that  not  only  his  perfon  was  fafe,  but  his  government 
too  if  he  plea-fed,  of  which  it  was  never  intended  to  de¬ 
prive  him.  He  anfwered,  that  he  had  now  no  more 
bufinefs  in  the  city,  where  he  ffiould  be  in  continual 
danger  from  Coflim  Ali  Khan  3  and  if  he  w  as  permit¬ 
ted  to  go  and  live  at  Calcutta,  he  fliould  be  contented,. 
Coflim  Ali  Khan  was  now  placed  on  the  mufnud,  and 
the  people  in  general  feemed  much  pleafed  with  the  re¬ 
volution.  The  old  nabob  did  not  think  himfelf  fafe 
even  for  one  night  in  the  city.  Coflim  Ali  Khan  fup- 
plied  him  with  boats,  and  permitted  him  to  take  away 
about  60  of  his  family,  with  a  reafonable  quantity  of 
jewels..  He  begged  that  he  might  fleep  in  his  boat 
that  night ;  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  2  2d  of  Oclober  he  fet  out  for  Calcutta, 
and  arrived  there  on  the  29th.  He  was  met  by  a  depu¬ 
tation  from  the  council,  and  treated  with  every  mark  of 
refpe£f:  due  to  his  former  dignity.” 

The  fecond  account  of  this  affair  was  not  publiffied 
till  the  nth  of  March  17 62,  and  wras  ftgned  Eyre 
Coote,  P.  Amyatt,  John  Cavnac,  W.  Ellis,  B.  Batfon, 
H.  Verelft.  “  In  September  1760  (fay  they),  when 
there  was  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  a  rupture  or 
difguft  between  us  and  the  nabob,  but  friendffiip  and 
harmony  fubfifting,  Meer  Coflim  Khan  his  fon-in-law 
came  down  to  Calcutta,  and  having  (laid  a  (hort  time 
returned  to  Moorffiedabad.  A  few*  days  after,  Mr  Van-, 
fittart  went  up  to  that  city  on  the  pretence  of  a  viflt  to 
the  nabob  Meer  Jaffier.  Colonel  Caillaud,  with  200 
Europeans  and  fome  Sepoys,  attended  him  ;  who,  it 
was  pretended,  were  going  to  join  the  army  at  Patna. 
When  Mr  Vanfittart  arrived  at  Moradbaug,  the  nabob 
paid  him  two  vifits;  at  the  laft  of  wffiich  Mr  Vanfittart 
gave  him  three  letters,  propofmg  the  reformation  of  the 
abufes  in  his  government,  infilled  on  his^naming  fome 
perfon  among  his  relations  to  take  charge  of  the  fubah- 
fhip,  and  particularly  recommended  Coflim  AH  Khan,, 
who  w’as  fent  for,  and  the  nabob  defired  to  flay  till  he 
came  :  But  the  nabob  being  greatly  fatigued,  was  fuf- 
fered  to  depart  to  his  palace.  The  night  and  follow¬ 
ing  day  paffed  in  concerting  meafures  with  Coflim  AH 
how  to  put  in  execution  the  plan  before  agreed  on  in 
Calcutta,  where  a  treaty  wras  figned  for  this  purpofe. 
In  confequence  of  thefe  deliberations,  our  troops  croffed 
the  river  next  night,  and  being  joined  by  Coflim  and 
his  party,  furrounded  the  nabob’s  palace.  A  letter 
from  Mr  Vanfittart  was  fent  in  to  the  nabob,  demand¬ 
ing  his  compliance  with  what  had  been  propofed  to 
him.  To  this  the  nabob  returned  for  anfwer,  4  thaf  he 
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India,  never  expe&ed  fueh  ufage  from  the  Englifh  ;  that  while 

- }  a  force  was  at  his  gates,  he  would  enter  into  no  terms.’ 

A  meffage  was  fent  in,  that  if  he  did  not  dire&ly  com¬ 
ply,  they  fhould  be  obliged  to  ftorm  the  palace.  Afto- 
niflied  and  terrified  at  this  menace,  he  opened  the  gates, 
exclaiming,  that  “  he  was  betrayed  \  that  the  Engliih 
were  guilty  of  perjury  and  breach  of  faith  \  that  he  per¬ 
ceived  their  defigns  againft  his  government  \  that  he 
had  friends  enough  to  hazard  at  leaft  one  battle  in  his 
defence  :  but  although  no  oaths  were  facred  enough  to 
bind  the  Englifh,  yet  as  he  had  fworn  to  be  their  faith¬ 
ful  friend,  he  would  never  fwerve  from  his  engagement, 
and  rather  fuffer  death  than  draw  his  fword  againft 
them.”  So  fufpicious  was  he  of  being  fold,  that  he  de- 
iired  to  know  what  fum  of  money  Coftim  Ali  Khan  was 
to  give  for  the  fubahftiip,  and  he  would  give  half  as 
much  more  to  be  continued.  He  hoped,  however,  if 
they  intended  to  dethrone  him,  that  they  would  not 
leave  him  to  the  mercy  of  his  fon-in-law,  from  whom 
he  feared  the  worft  ;  but  wiffned  they  would  carry  him 
from  the  city,  and  give  him  a  place  of  fafety  in  Cal¬ 
cutta.  “  This  laft  requeft  of  the  nabob  was  conftrued 
in  the  light  of  a  voluntary  refignation.  Our  troops 
took  poffeflion  of  the  palace  \  Meer  Coftim  was  raifed 
to  the  mufnud  ;  and  the  old  nabob  hurried  into  a  boat 
with  a  few  of  his  domeftics  and  necelfaries,  and  fent 
away  to  Calcutta  in  a  manner  wholly  unworthy  of  the 
high  rank  he  fo  lately  held,  as  was  alfo  the  fcanty  fub- 
fiftence  allowed  him  for  his  maintenance  at  Calcutta  by 
his  fon-in-law.  Thus  was  Jaffier  Ali  Khan  depofed,  in 
breach  of  a  treaty  founded  on  the  moft  folemn  oaths, 
and  in  violation  of  the  national  faith.” 

According  to  this  account,  the  fervants  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  who  were  the  proje&ors  of  the  revolution,  made 
no  fecret  that  there  was  a  prefent  promifed  them  of  20 
lacks  of  rupees  from  Coftim,  who  was  defirous  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  firft  a<ft  of  his  power  the  afTaftination  of  Jaf¬ 
fier,  and  was  very  much  difpleafed  when  he  found  that 
the  Englifh  intended  giving  him  prote&ion  at  Cal¬ 
cutta. 

It  could  fcarcebe  fuppofed  that  Meer  Coftim,  raifed 
to  the  nabobftiip  in  the  manner  we  have  related,  could 
be  more  faithful  to  the  Englifh  than  Meer  Jaffier  had 
been.  Nothing  advantageous  to  the  interefts  of  the 
company  could  indeed  be  reafonably  expelled  from  fuch 
a  revolution.  No  fucceftor  of  Meer  Jaffier  could  be 
more  entirely  in  fubje£lion  than  the  late  nabob,  from 
his  natural  imbecility,  had  been.  This  laft  confide- 
ration  had  induced  many  of  the  council  at  firft  to  op- 
pofe  the  revolution  \  and  indeed  the  only  plaufible  pre¬ 
tence  for  it  was,  that  the  adminiftration  of  Meer  Jaffier 
was  fo  very  weak,  that,  unlefs  he  was  aided  and  even 
controuled  by  fome  perfons  of  ability,  he  himfelf  muff; 

91  foon  be  ruined,  and  very  probably  the  interefts  of  the 
*irn  fchemes comPany  al°ng  wkh  him.  Meer  Coftim,  however,  was 
againft  the  a  man  a  very  different  difpofition  from  his  father-in- 
Eaglifh.  law.  As  he  knew  that  he  had  not  been  ferved  by  the 
Englifh  out  of  friendfhip,  fo  he  did  not  think  of  mak¬ 
ing  any  return  of  gratitude  ;  but  inftead  of  this,  confi- 
dered  only  how  he  could  moft  eafily  get  rid  of  fuch 
troublefome  allies.  For  a  while,  however,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  for  him  to  diffemble,  and  to  take  all  the  advan¬ 
tage  he  could  of  the  power  of  his  allies  whilft  it  could 
be  ferviceable  to  him.  By  their  afliftance  he  cleared 
his  dominions  of  invaders,  and  ftrengthened  his  fron- 
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tiers  agaieft  them  ;  he  reduced,  by  means  of  the  fame  t  India, 
afliftance,  the  rajahs  or  independent  Indian  chiefs  who 
had  rebelled  in  the  time  of  his  predeceffor,  obliging 
them  to  pay  the  ufual  tribute  ;  by  which  means  he  re¬ 
paired  his  finances,  and  thereby  fecured  the  difeipline 
and  fidelity  of  his  troops.  Having  thus,  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  Engliih  forces,  brought  his  government  into 
fubje&ion,  he  took  the  moft  effe&ual  means  of  fecuring 
himfelf  againft  their  po^er.  As  the  vicinity  of  his  ca¬ 
pital,  Muxadabad,  to  Calcutta,  gave  the  Englifh  fac¬ 
tory  there  an  opportunity  of  infpe&ing  his  aftions,  and 
interrupting  his  defigns  when  they  thought  proper,  he 
took  up  his  refidence  at  Mongheer,  a  place  200  miles 
farther  up  the  Ganges,  which  he  fortified  in  the  beft  and 
moft  expeditious  manner  he  could.  Being  very  fenfible 
of  the  advantages  of  the  European  difeipline,  he  refol- 
ved  to  form  his  army  on  a  new  model.  For  this  pur-' 
pofe  he  collected  all  the  Armenian,  Perfian,  Tartar, 
and  other  foldiers  of  fortune,  whofe  military  characters 
he  fuppofed  might  ferve  to  raife  the  fpirits  of  his  Indian 
forces,  and  abate  their  natural  timidity.  He  alfo  care¬ 
fully  colleCted  every  wandering  European  who  had 
borne  arms,  all  the  Sepoys  who  had  been  difmiffed  from 
the  Englifh  fervice,  diftributing  them  among  his  troops, 
in  order  to  teach  them  the  Englifh  exercife.  He  chan¬ 
ged  the  fafhion  of  the  Indian  mufkets  from  matchlocks 
to  firelocks  \  and  as  their  cannon  were  almoft  as  defi¬ 
cient  as  their  fmall  arms,  he  procured  a  pattern  of  one 
from  the  Englifh,  by  which  he  foon  formed  a  train  of 
artillery }  and  having  thus  done  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  enable  himfelf  to  withftand  the  Englifh  by 
force  of  arms,  he  fefolved  alfo  to  free  his  court  from 
their  emiffaries,  by  imprifoning  or  putting  to  death 
every  perfon  of  any  confequenee  in  his  dominions  who 
had  fliown  any  attachment  to  their  intereft. 

His  next  ftep  wras  to  free  himfelf  from  fome  of  thofe 
reftraints  which  his  predeceffor  Meer  Jaffier,  and  even 
he  himfelf,  had  been  obliged  to  lay  upon  the  trade  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  his  Eu¬ 
ropean  allies.  At  his  accefhon  indeed  he  had  ceded 
to  the  company  a  traCl  of  land  worth  no  lefs  than 
700,0001.  annually,  befides  70,000!.  a-year  on  other 
accounts.  All  this,  however,  was  not  futHeient  \  the 
immunities  granted  them  in  trade  were  of  ftill  worfe 
confequences  than  even  thofe  vaft  concefiions.  He 
knew  by  experience  the  diftrefs  which  thefe  immuni¬ 
ties  had  brought  upon  his  predeceffor,  and  therefore  9Z 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  them.  In  purfuance  of  He  lays 
this  refolution,  he  began,  in  the  year  1762,  every- ^ti« 012 
where  to  fubjeCt  the  Englifh  traders  to  the  payment  jjfo  ^wler 
of  certain  duties  throughout  his  dominions,  and  re¬ 
quired  that  their  difputes,  if  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
own  jurifdiCKon,  fhould  be  decided  by  his  magiftrates. 

This  gave  fuch  an  alarm  at  Calcutta,  that,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1762,  the  governor  Mr  Vanfittart  waited  on  him 
in  perfon  at  Mongheer,  in  order  to  expoftulate  with 
him  upon  the  fubjeft.  The  nabob  anfvvered  his  re~ 
monftrances  in  the  following  manner.  u  If  (faid  he) 
the  fervants  of  the  Englifh  company  were  permitted 
to  trade  in  all  parts,  and  in  all  commodities,  cuftom 
free,  as  many  of  them  now  pretend,  they  muft  of 
courfe  draw  all  the  trade  into  their  own  hands,  and  my 
cuftoms  would  be  of  fo  little  value,  that  it  would  be 
much  more  for  my  intereft  to  lay  trade  entirely  open, 

-and  colleQ:  no  cuftoms  from  any  perfon  whatever  upon 
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any  kind  of  merchandife.  This  would  draw  a  number 
of  merchants  into  the  country,  and  increafe  my  reve¬ 
nues  by  encouraging  the  cultivation  and  manufacture 
of  a  large  quantity  of  goods  for  fale,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  would  effe&ually  cut  off  the  principal  fubjeCl  of 
difputes  which  had  difturbed  the  good  underflanding 
between  us,  an  objeCl  which  I  have  more  than  any 
other  at  heart.” 

By  thefe  intimations  Mr  Vanfittart  was  very  much 
difconcerted  *,  nor  indeed  was  it  in  any  perfon’s  power 
to  devife  a  plaufible  anfwer.  What  the  nabob  had 
threatened  was  evidently  in  his  power  j  and  though  he 
had  laid  the  trade  entirely  open,  no  reafonable  fault 
could  have  been  found  with  him.  The  proceeding, 
however,  tended  evidently  to  dellroy  the  private  trade 
carried  on  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  faClory  \  and  even 
to  prejudice,  as. they  faid,  that  of  the  company  itfelf. 
Mr  Vanfittart  therefore  thought  proper  to  fubrnit  to 
certain  regulations,  by  which  the  trade  of  the  Englifh 
was  put  under  certain  reftri&ions; 

This  new  agreement  being  inftantly  put  in  execu¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  nabob,  excited  the  utmoft  in¬ 
dignation  at  Calcutta.  On  the  17th  of  January  1763, 
the  council  palled  a  refolution,  difavowing  the  treaty 
made  by  the  governor,  and  affirmed  that  he  affumed 
a  right  to  which  he  was  by  no  means  authorized  \  that 
the  regulations  propofed  were  difhonourable  to  them  as 
Englishmen,  and  tended  to  the  ruin  of  all  public  and 
private  trade  ;  and  that  the  prefident’s  iffuing  out  re¬ 
gulations  independent  of  the  council  was  an  abfolute 
breach  of  their  privileges.  They  fent  orders  therefore 
to  all  the  faClories,  that  no  part  of  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  governor  and  nabob  Ihould  be  fubmitted  to. 
Application  was  again  made  to  Meer  Coffim  to  per- 
fuade  him  to  a  third  agreement  )  but  before  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  this  negociation  could  be  known,  hoftilities 
commenced  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  the  city  of  Patna  (fitua- 
ted  on  the  Ganges,  about  300  miles  above  Calcutta), 
a  fortified  fa&ory  belonging  to  the  Eaft  India  com¬ 
pany,  where  were  a  few  European  and  Indian  foldiers. 
By  this  fa£lory  the  city  was  fuddenly  attacked  on  the 
25th  of  June  t  763,  and  inftantly  taken,  though  it 
was  defended  by  a  ftrong  garrifon,  and  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  had  been  newly  repaired.  The  governor  and 
garrifon  fled  out  into  the  country  on  the  fir  ft  appear¬ 
ance  of  danger  j  but  perceiving  that  the  viCtors  took 
no  care  to  prevent  a  furprife,  he  fuddenly  returned 
with  a  reinforcement  from  the  country,  retook  the 
city,  and  either  cut  in  pieces  or  drove  into-  their  fort 
all  the  Englifh:  who  were  in  it,  after  having  been  only 
four  hours  in  pcffeffion  of  the  place.  The  Englifh, 
difheartened  by  this  difafter,  did  not  now  think  them- 
felves  able  to  defend  their  fort  againft  the  Indians  \  for 
which  reafon  they  left  it,  with  a  defign  to  retreat  into 
the  territories  of  a  neighbouring  nabob  $  but  being 
purfued  by  a  fuperior  force,  they  were  all  either  killed 
or  taken. 

This  piece  of  perfidy,  for  fuch  it  certainly  w’as,  the 
nabob  repaid  by  another,  viz.  Slaughtering  the  depu- 
'  ties  who  had  been  fent  him  by  the  council  of  Calcut¬ 
ta  to  treat  about  a  new  agreement  with  regard  to  com¬ 
mercial  affairs.  They  fet  out  from  Mongheer  on  the 
24th  of  June,  having  been  unable  to  bring  Meer  Coffim 
to  any  terms  j  and  though  he  furnifhed  them  with  the 
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ufual  paffports,  yet,  as  they  were  paffing  the  city  India, 
of  Muxadabad,  they  found  themfelves  attacked  by  a 
number  of  troops  affembled  for  that  purpofe  on  both 
fides  of  the  river,  whofe  fire  killed  feveral  gentlemen 
in  the  boats.  Mr  Amyatt,  the  chief  of  the  embaffy, 
landed  with  a  few  Sepoys,  whom  he  forbade  to  fire,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  the  enemy’s  troops  underitand 
that  he  was  furnifhed  with  the  nabob’s  paffports,  and 
had  no  defign  of  committing  any  hoftilities  >  but  the 
enemy’s  horfe  advancing,  fome  of  the  Sepoys  fired  not- 
withflanding  Mr  Amyatt’s  orders  to  the  contrary.  On 
this  a  general  confufion  enfued,  and  Mr  Amyatt,  with 
moft  of  the  fmall  party  who  attended  him,  were  cut  in 
pieces.  p<5 

Thefe  a6ls  of  treacherous  hoftility  were  foon  follow-  Meer  Jaf- 
ed  by  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  Meer  Jaffier,  not-^^S.^ 
withftanding  the  crimes  formerly  alleged  againft  him,£abob> 


was  proclaimed  nabob  of  Bengal,  and  the  army  im-  ^ 
mediately  took  the  field  under  the  command  of  Major  Major 
Adams.  The  whole  force,  however,  at  firft  confided 
only  of  one  regiment  of  the  king’s  troops,  a  few  of  tk  jn^ 
company’s,  twfo  troops  of  European  cavalry,  ten  com-  Meer  CoS. 
panics  of  Sepoys,  and  I  2  pieces  of  canon.  Thefe  very  fim. 
loon  came  to  adlion  with  the  enemy  )  and  having  got 
the  better  in  two  ikirmifhes,  cleared  the  country  of 
them  as  far  as  Caffimbuzar  river,  aj  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  which  lay  between  Calcutta  and  Muxadabad, 
or  Moorfhedabad,  the  capital  of  the  province. 

This  war  was  now  carried  on  with  uninterrupted 
fuccefs  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh  \  nor  does  it  appear 
that  all  the  pains  taken  by  Meer  Coffim  to  difcipline  his 
troops  had  made  them  in  the  leaft  more  able  to  cope 
with  the  Europeans.  The  Englifh  were  fuffered  to 
pafs  the  river  without  oppofition  }  but  an  army  of 
10,000  Indians  were  advantageoufly  polled  between  ^5 
the  river  and  the  city.  Thefe  were  entirely  defeated,  The  In- 
and  Major  Adams  pufhed  on  dire&ly  for  the  capital. diar.scte- 
In  his  way  he  found  the  Indians  again  ftrongly  polled feated. 
with  intrenchments  13  feet  high,  and  defended  by  a 
numerous  artillery.  This  ftrong  poll  was  taken  by 
ftratagem  ;  a  feint  being  made  with  a  fmall  body  of 
troops  againft  that  part  where  the  enemy  had  collected' 
their  greateft  ftrength.  Thus  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  was  drawn  entirely  to  that  place,  without  re¬ 
garding  others  wffere  no  attack  w  as  apprehended.  The- 
greateft  part  of  the  Englifh  army,  however,  had  in  the 
night-time  marched  round  the  Indian  fortification,  and 
by  day-break  made  a  furious  affault  on  a  place  where 
there  was  only  a  flight  guard.  Thefe  inftantly  fled  y 
the  intrenchments  were  abandoned  \  and  the  city,  which' 
was  prote&ed  only  by  them,  fell  of  ceurfe  into  the- 
hands  of  the  conquerors. 

This  fuccefs  of  the  Englifh  ferved  only  to  make  them 
redouble  their  diligence.  They  now  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  the  province,  croffed  the  numerous  branches' 
of  the  Ganges,  and  traverfed  moraffes  and  forefts  in 
quell  of  their  enemy.  Meer  Coffim,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  not  wanting  in  his  defence  j  but  the  utmoft  efforts 
he  could  ufe  wrere  totally  infufficient  to  flop  the  career 
of  an  enemy  fo  powerful  and  now  fluffed  with  vidlory.  ^ 
The  tw’o  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  a  river  called  A7//-  Meer  Cof- 
nas  Nullas ,  on  the  2d  of  Auguft  1763.  The  Indians 
had  chofen  tlieir  poll  with  great  judgment,  and  had  ^ 
much  more  the  appearance  of  an  European  army  than  £Tuila&> 
ever  was  obferved  before,  not  only  in  their  arms 

and 
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tmlia.  and  accoutrements,  but  in  their  divifion  into  brigades, 

1 — !"V'“ —  and  even  in  their  clothing.  The  battle  was  much 
more  obitinate  than  ufual,  being  continued  for  four 
hours;  but  though  the  Indian  army  confided  of  no 
fewer  than  20,000  horfe,  and  Sjoo  foot,  the  Eng- 
lifffiproved  in  the  end  vi&orious,  and  the  enemy  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  field  with  the  lofs  of  all  their  can¬ 
non. 

From  this  time  the  Indians  did  not  attempt  any  re¬ 
gular  engagement  with  the  Englifh,  They  made  a 
hand  indeed  at  a  place  called  Auda  Nulla,  which  they 
had  fortified  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  feemed  proofagainfl 
any  fudden  attack.  But  here  alfo  they  fullered  them- 
lelves  to  be  deceived  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  that  above 
mentioned,  and  the  place  was  taken  with  great  llaugh 
ter.  They  now  abandoned  a  vail  tract  of  country  ;  and 
though  there  were  feveral  very  defenfible  polls  one  be¬ 
hind  another,  fo  much  were  they  dilheartened  by  this 
misfortune,  that  they  never  attempted  to  Hop  the  pro- 
grefis  of  the  Englifh,  but  laid  open  the  whole  country 

100  to  the  very  gates  of  Mongheer. 

Mongheer  The  next  operation  was  the  fiege  of  Pvlongheer  it- 
taken.  felf ;  which  notwithilanding  all  the  pains  Meer  CofTim 
had  been  at  to  fortify  it,  held  out  no  more  than  nine 
days  after  the  trenches  were  opened  ;  fo  that  nothing 
now  remained  to  complete  the  conquefl  of  Bengal  but 

101  the  reduction  of  the  city  of  Patna.  The  unfortunate 
Inhuman  Meer  Coffim,  in  the  mean  time,  enraged  at  the  irre- 
murder  of  fiftible  prog  refs  of  the  Englifh,  vented  his  rage  on  the 
the  Enghfh  unfiappy  pri  (oners  taken  at  Patna;  all  of  whom,  to  the 
Patna^  ^  number  of  about  200,  he  caufed  to  be  inhumanly  mur¬ 
dered.  This  villany  was  perpetrated  by  one  Somers,  a 
German,  who  had  originally  been  in  the  French  fer- 
vice,  but  deferted  from  them  to  the  Englifh  Eafl  In¬ 
dia  company,  and  from  the  company  to  Meer  Coffim. 
This  alTaffin,  by  the  Indians  called  Soonieroo ,  having  in¬ 
vited  the  Englifh  gentlemen  to  fup  with  him,  took  the 
opportunity  of  borrowing  their  knives  and  forks,  on 
pretence  of  entertaining  them  after  the  English  manner. 
At  night,  when  lie  arrived,  he  Hood  at  fame  diilance  in 
the  cook-room  to  give  his  orders;  and  as  foon  as  the  two 
firft  gentlemen,  Mr  Ellis  and  Luffiington,  entered,  the 
former  was  feized  by  the  hair,  his  head  pulled  backward, 
and  his  throat  cut  by  another.  On  this  Mr  Lufhington 
knocked  down  the  murderer  with  his  fift,  feized  his 
fword,  wounded  one  and  killed  two  before  he  himfelf 
was  cut  down.  The  other  gentlemen  being  now  a- 
1  armed,  defended  themfelves,  and  even  re  pul  fed  the  Se¬ 
poys  with  plates  and  bottles.  Somers  then  ordered 
them  on  the  top  of  the  houfe  to  fire  dowm  on  the  pri- 
foners ;  which  they  obeyed  with  reluctance,  alleging 
that  they  could  not  think  of  murdering  them  in  that 
manner,  but  if  he  would  give  the  prifoners  arms,  they 
Would  fight  them  ;  on  which  he  knocked  feveral  of 
them  down  with  bamboes.  The  confequence  was,  that 
all  the  gentlemen  were  either  ffiot  or  had  their  throats 
cut.  Dr  Fullarton  was  the  only  perfon  who  cfeaped, 
having  received  a  pardon  from  the  tyrant  a  few  days 
before  the  mafiacre. 

This  inhumanity  was  far  from  being  of  any  fervice 
to  the  caufe  of  Meer  Coffim,  Major  Adams  marched 
without  delay  from  Mongheer  to  Patna  ;  and  as  the 
place  was  but  indifferently  fortified,  it  could  make  but 
a  feeble  refinance.  The  cannon  of  the  Englifh  foon 
made  a  practicable  breach,  and  in  no  longer  time  than 
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eight  days  this  great  city  was  taken  by  fform.  Thus  India, 
the  nabob  was  deprived  of  all  his  fortified  place  ,  his 
army  reduced  to  a  finall  body,  and  himlelf  obliged  to na  ta- 
'fly  to  Sujah  Dowla  nabob  of  Oude*,  who  a e :  d  asi^r,  und 
grand  vizier  to  the  Mogul.  Here  he  was  kirullv  re-  em  a  en- 
celved,  and  an  afylum  promifed  for  his  perfon.  but  ad  11  ]  r 
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mittance  was  reruled  to  his  army,  nor  would  this  pme  -  ^ 
confent  at  any  rate  to  make  "his  country  a  fi  a:  of  war.  * 

The  Englifh  were  now  entire  mailers  of  Bengal  ;  for 
though  Meer  Jaffier  was  proclaimed  nabob.  11  is  not  to 
be  fuppofed  that  he  had  now  any  authority  farther  than 
what  they  plea  fed  to  give  him.  Major  Adams  did  f,ot 
long  furvive  the  conqueil  of  Patna,  which  was  taken 
on  the  6  h  of  November  1763  ;  he  died  in  the  month 
of  March  1 764. 

Meer  Coffim  being  thus  driven  out,  an  agent  was  lent 
from  Calcutta  to  Sujah  Dowla,  propping  an  alliance 
with  him  and  the  Mogul,  who  was  a),  ng  whir  him,  tG^ 
and  offering  to  affiit  them  again;!  Meer  Ceffirn  or  any  Affiance 
other  enemy  who  ffiould  attempt  an  invafion  of  thmr  oToeof.-d 
dominions;  in  return  for  which,  it  was  expefted  ^at  ^^Sujah 
they  fhould  declare  themfelves  open  enemies  to  Meer 
Coffim,  and  ufe  their  uimolt  endeavours  to  leize  and 
deliver  him  up  with  all  his  effeCF,  This  defign  was 
communicated  to  Major  Adams  on  the  8i*h  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1763  :  but  as  he  was  next  day  10  refigu  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army,  Mgjor  Carnac  was  defired  to  take 
the  command  upon  him,  and  to  watch  the  mo: ions  of 
Meer  Coffim,  as  well  as  to  guard  the  dominions  of  Meer 
Jaffier  again  ft  any  hoflilities  which  might  be  attempt¬ 
ed.  It  was  alfo  refolved,  that  in  cafe  Meer  Coffim 
ffiould  prevail  upon  he  Mogul  and  Sujah  Dowla  to 
affiit  him,  Major  Carnac  was  defired  to  advance  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Carumnaffa,  and  there  oppofc  the 
entrance  of  any  hoftile  army. 

It  foon  appeared  that  the  friendffiip  of  the  Englifh 
was  not  what  Sujah  Dowla  defired.  He  confidered 
them  as  rapacious  ufurpers,  who  having  got  a  foot¬ 
ing  in  the  country  under  pretence  of  commerce,  could 
be  fatisfied  with  nothing  lefs  than  the  entire  poffe  .  on  TQ^ 
of  it,  to  the  ruin  of  the  natural  inhabitants.  In  the  Tr  poled 
beginning  of  February  1764,  therefore,  it  was  kn*  w  n  a  haiu  e 
that  Sujah  Dow  la  had  determined  to  affiit  Meer  Coffim  r  ^ 
in  attempting  to  recover  Bengal.  'J  he  prefident  and^a  V" 
council  on  this  wrote  him,  that  though  they  heard  fuch 
a  report,  they  could  not  believe  it,  confidering  the 
former  connections  fubfilting  between  him  and  thd 
chiefs  of  the  company,  and  were  perfuaded  he  would 
not  a£t  in  fuch  an  unjuft  manner  :  but  if  it  really  was 
his  intention  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  Meer  Coffim,  they 
informed  him  that  they  were  refolved  to  keep  Bengal 
free  from  troubles,  and  carry  the  war  into  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  Sujah  Dowla  himfelf.  To  this  the  nabob  re¬ 
plied  by  enumerating  the  many  favours  conferred  on 
the  Englifh  by  the  Mogul.  “  Notwithiianding  thefe 
(fays  lie)  you  have  interfered  in  the  king’s  country, 
poffeffed  yourfelves  of  diftriCts  belonging  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  turned  out  and  eflabliffied  nabobs  at  plcafure, 
without  the  confent  of  the  imperial  court.  Since  you 
have  imprifoned  dependants  on  the  court,  and  expofed 
the  government  of  the  king  of  kings  to  contempt  and 
diffionour  ;  fince  you  have  ruined  the  trade  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  country,  granted  protection  to  the  king’s 
fervants,  injured  the  revenues  of  the  imperial  court,  and 
ciuffied  the  inhabitants  by  your  aCts  of  violence;  and 
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fince  you  arc  continually  fending  freffi  people  from 
Calcutta,  and  invading  different  parts  of  the  royal  do¬ 
minions  )  to  what  can  all  thofe  wrong  proceedings  be 
attributed,  but  to  an  abfolute  difregard  to  the  court, 
and  a  wicked  defign  of  feizing  the  country  to  your- 
feives  ?  If  thefc  difturbances  have  arifen  from  your 
own  improper  defires,  defift  from  fucli  behaviour  in  fu¬ 
ture  -7  interfere  not  in  the  affairs  of  government  j  with¬ 
draw  your  people  from  every  part,  and  fend  them  to 
their  own  country  7  carry  on  the  company’s  trade  as 
formerly,  and  confine  yourfelves  to  commercial  affairs,” 
&.c.  Another  letter,  much  to  the  fame  purpofe,  was 
fent  to  Major  Carnac  $  but  the  president  and  council  of 
Calcutta,  inflead  of  paying  any  regard  to  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  the  nabob,  determined  to  commence  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  offenfive  war  againft  him. 

Notwithftanding  this  refolution,  feveral  difficulties 
occurred  in  carrying  on  a  war  at  this  time.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  were  the  death  of  Major  Adams,  whofe  name  had 
become  formidable  to  the  Indians,  and  the  mutinous 
difpofition  of  the  army.  The  former  was  obviated  by 
the  appointment  of  Colonel  Hedlor  Munro,  who,  in 
military  {kill,  appeared  nothing  inferior  to  his  prede- 
ceffor  j  and  t  the  mutinous  difpofition  of  the  foldiery 
was  got  the  better  of  by  a  molt  fevere  example  of  the 
mutineers,  24  of  whom  were  blown  away  from  the 
mouths  of  cannon.  Hoftilities  were  commenced  on 
the  part  of  Meer  Coffim,  who  cut  off  a  fmall  party  of 
Engliffi  troops,  and  fent  their  heads  to  the  Mogul  and 
Sujah  Dowla.  An  army  of  50,000  men  was  col- 
le£led,  with  a  mod  formidable  train  of  artillery,  fuch 
as  might  be  fuppofed  to  follow  an  European  army  of 
equal  numbers.  This  prodigious  armament  feems  to 
have  effaced  all  the  caution  of  Meer  Coffim  j  for  though 
he  had  formerly  experienced  the  bad  effedls  of  enga¬ 
ging  the  Engliffi  in’a  pitched  battle,  yet  he  now  thought 
proper  to  try  his  fortune  a  fecond  time  in  the  fame 
way.  The  two  armies  met  011  the  22d  of  October 
1764,  at  a  place  called  Buxard ,  on  the  river  Carum- 
naffa,  about  VOO  miles  above  the  city  of  Patna.  The 
event  was  fimilar  to,  that  of  other  engagements  with 
the  Engliffi,  to  whom  it  never  was  poffible  for  any 
advantages  either  in  fituation  or  number  to  make  the 
Indians  equal.  The  allied  army  was  defeated  with 
the  lofs  of  6000  killed  on  the  fpot,  130  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  a  proportionable  quantity  of  military  ftores,,.  and 
all  their  tents  ready  pitched  ;  while,  on  the  fide  of  the 
conquerors,  only  32  Europeans  and  239  Indians  were 
killed,  and  57  Europeans  and  473  Indians  wounded. 

The  only  place  of  ftrength  now  belonging  to  the 
allies  on  this  fide  the  river  was  a  fort  named  Chanda 
Geer .  The  reduction  of  this  place,  however,  might 
well  have  been  deemed  im practicable,  as  it  flood  on  the 
top  of  a  high  hill,  or  rather  rock,  fituated  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  Ganges,  by  which  it  could  be  conflantly 
fupplied  with  provifions;  and  as  to  military  {lores,  it 
could  not  fland  in  need  of  any  as  long  as  flones  could 
be  found  to  pour  down  on  the  affailants.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  thofe  difficulties,  however,  Colonel  Munro 
caufed  his  foldiers  advance  to  the  attack  •  but  they 
were  received  with  fuch  volleys  of  flones,  which  the 
Indians  threw  both  with  hands  and  feet,  that  they  were 
repuifed  in  a  very  ffiort  time  ;  and  though  the  attack 
was  renewed  the  next  day,  it  was  attended  with  no  bet- 
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ter  fuccefs;  on  which  the  Engliffi  commander  encamped 
with  his  army  under  the  walls  of  Benares.  v 

Soon  after  this,  Colonel  Munro  being  recalled,  the 
command  of  the  army  devolved  on  Sir  Robert  Fletcher, 
a  major  in  the  company’s  troops.  The  nabob,  in  the 
mean  time,  inflead  of  attacking  the  Engliffi  army  at 
once,  contented  himfelf  with  fending  out  parties  of 
light  horfe  to  fkirmiffi  with  their  advanced  pods,  while 
the  main  body  lay  at  the  diftance  of  about  15  miles 
from  Benares,  which  rendered  it  very  dangerous  for 
them  to  move  from  their  place.  On  the  14th  of 
January  1765,  however,  Sir  Robert  ventured  at  mid¬ 
night  to  break  up  his  camp  under  the  walls  of  Benares, 
and  to  march  off  towards  the  enemy,  leaving  a  party 
to  prote£l  that  place  againft  any  attempt  during  his 
abfence.  In  three  days  he  came  up  with  the  main 
body  of  Indians,  who  retreated  before  him  j  on  which  Chanda 
he  refolved  to  make  another  attempt  on  Chanda  Geer,  Geer  taken 
before  which  the  late  commander  had  been  foiled.  S'r 
His  fucccfs  would  in  all  probability  have  been  no  bet-  J?her  ^CU 
ter  than  that  of  his  predeceffor,  had  not  the  garrifon 
mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  and  obliged  the  commander 
to  furrender  the  place. 

The  redudlion  of  Chanda  Geer  was  followed  by 
that  of  Eliabad,  the  capital  of  the  enemy’s  country,  a 
large  city  on  the  Ganges,  between  60  and  70  miles 
above  Chanda  Geer,  defended  by  thick  and  high  walls 
and  a  ftrong  fort ;  foon  after  which  Sir  Robert  wras 
fuperfeded  in  the  command  of  the  army  by  Major 
Carnac.  Sujah  Dowla  in  the  mean  time  had  been  Sujah  Dow- 
abandoned  by  the  Mogul,  who  concluded  a  treaty  la  affifted 
with  the  Engliffi  foon  after  the  battle  of  Buxard.  Heby  the 
did  not,  however,  give  himfelf  up  to  defpair,  but  ga-  Mabrattas* 
thered  together,  with  great  afliduity,  the  remains  of 
his  routed  armies  5  and  feeing  that  his  own  territories 
could  not  fupply  him  with  the  requifite  number  of 
troops,  he  now  applied  to  the  Mahrattas  for  affiftance. 

But  thefe  people,  though  very  formidable  to  the  other 
nations  of  Indoftan,  were  far  from  being  able  to  cope 
with  the  Englifh.  On  the  20th  of  May  1765,  Gene--^*^ 
ral  Carnac  having  affembled  his  troops,  marched  im-  defeated 
mediately  to  attack  them  5  and  having  gained  a  com- and  Sujah 
plete  victory  at  a  place  called  Calpi ,  obliged  them  to  Dowla 
retreat  with  precipitation  acrofs  the  Yumna  into  their ^ubrn^ts* 
own  country. 

Sujah  Dowla,  now  deftitute  of  every  refource,  de¬ 
termined  to  throw  himfelf  on  the  clemency  of  the 
Engliffi.  Previous  to  this,  however,  he  allowed  Meer 
Coffim  and  the  affaffin  Somers  to  efcape }  nor  could 
any  confideration  ever  prevail  upon  him  to  deliver  them 
up.  Three  days  after  the  battle  of  Calpi,  the  nabob 
furrendered  himfelf  to  General  Carnac,  without  ftipu- 
lating  any  thing  in  his  own  favour,  farther  than  that 
he  ffiould  await  the  determination  of  Lord  Clive  con¬ 
cerning  him.  -  lrr 

In  the  beginning  of  February  this  year  died  Meer  Young  na- 
Jaffier  Ali  Cawn,  nominal' nabob  of  Bengal.  Tliebob 
fucceftion  was  difputed  betwixt  his  eldeft  furviving  fon 
Najem  il  Doula,  a  youth  of  about  18  years  of  age,  and 
a  grandfori  by  his  eldeft  fon  Miran,  at  that  time  only 
feven  years  old.  As  the  Engliffi  were  in  reality  abfo¬ 
lute  fovereigns  of  the  country,  it  was  debated  in  the 
council  of  Calcutta  whether  Meer  Jaffier’s  fon  ffiould 
be  allowed  to  fucceed,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
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India,  country,  or  the  grandfon,  according  to  the  Engliih 
cuftom.  The  point  being  carried  in  favour  of  Najem, 
it  was  next  debated  on  what  terms  he  fhould  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  fucceffion.  The  late  nabob,  among 
other  impofitions,  had  obliged  himfelf  to  fupport  an 
army  of  1 2,000  herfe  and  as  many  foot.  It  was 
alleged  on  this  oecafion,  that  ho  had  not  fulfilled 
his  engagement  ;  that  he  had  difbanded  molt  of  the 
troops  ;  that  at  beft  they  were  but  an  ufelefs  bur¬ 
den,  having  never  anfwered  any  purpofe  in  real  fer- 
vige,  for  which  reafon  the  company  had  been  obliged 
to  augment  their  military  eftablifhment :  it  was  there¬ 
fore  now  judged  expedient  that  the  nabob  fhould  fettle 
a  fum,  upwards  of  8oo,oool.  annually,  on  the  com¬ 
pany,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treafury  :  that  he  fhould 
alfo  difeard  his  prime  minifter  and  great  favourite 
Nuncomar,  and  receive  in  his  place  a  perfon  appointed 
by  the  council,  who  was  to  aft  in  the  double  capacity 
of  minifter  and  governor  to  affift  and  inflruft  him. 
The  council  were  alfo  to  have  a  negative  upon  the  no¬ 
mination  of  all  the  fuperintendants  and  principal  of¬ 
ficers  employed  in  collefting  or  receiving  of  the  re¬ 
venues  $  that  he  fhould  take  their  advice,  and  have  their 
confent  to  fuch  nominations  whenever  they  thought 
proper  to  Interfere  in  them.  He  was  alfo  to  receive  their 
'Complaints,  and  pay  a  due  attention  to  them  upon  the 
mifhehaviour  of  any  of  the  officers  who  either  were  ap¬ 
pointed  already  or  fhould  be  in  time  to  come. 

With  thefe  extravagant  requifitions  the  young  na¬ 
bob  was  obliged  to  comply,  though  he  had  difeern- 
ment  enough  to  perceive  that  he  was  now  an  abfolute 
Have  to  the  council  at  Calcutta.  Though  obliged  by 
treaty  to  difmifs  Nuncomar  from  the  office  of  prime 
minifter,  he  {fill  continued  to  fhow  him  the  fame  favour, 
until  at  laft  he  was  charged  with  carrying  on  a  treafon- 
able  correfpondence  with  Sujah  Dowla,  for  which  the 
nabob  was  enjoined  to  fend  him  to  Calcutta  to  take 
his  trial.  The  unfortunate  prince  ufed  every  method 
to  deliver  his  favourite  from  the  impending  danger, 
but  to  no  purpofe  :  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
mortification  of  having  all  his  offers  with  regard  to  his 
releafe  rejefted,  though  the  committee  at  Calcutta  af¬ 
terwards  thought  proper  to  fet  him  at  liberty  without 
any  trial. 

Thefe  extraordinary  powers,  exerted  in  fuch  a  def- 
potic  manner  by  the  council  of  Calcutta  for  fuch  a 
length  of  time,  could  not  but  at  laft  induce  their  fupe- 
riors  to  eircumfcribe  them  in  fome  degree,  by  appoint¬ 
ing  others  who  fhould  aft  independently  even  of  this 
council,  and  who  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  aftuated  by 
more  upright  and  honourable  principles  than  had  hi¬ 
therto  appeared  in  their  conduft.  The  great  character 
which  Lord  Clive  had  already  gained  in  the  eaft,  juftly 
112  marked  him  out  as  a  proper  perfon  for  adjufting  the 
ford  Clive  affairs  of  Bengal.  On  the  3d  of  May  1  765  he  arrived 
arrives  in  [n  t he  eaft,  with  full  powers  as  commander  in  chief, 
with  un-  Prefident,  and  governor  of  Bengal.  An  unlimited  power 
limited  was  alfo  committed  to  a  feleft  committee,  confifting 
powers.  of  his  lordftiip  and  four  gentlemen,  to  aft  and  deter¬ 
mine  every  thing  themfelves,  without  dependence  on 
the  council.  It  was,  however,  recommended  in  their  in- 
ftruftions,  to  confult  the  council  in  general  as  often  as 
it  could  be  done  conveniently  ;  but  the  foie  power  of 
determining  in  all  cafes  was  left  with  them,  until  the 
troubles  of  Bengal  fhould  be  entirely  ended.  By  thefe 
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gentlemen  a  plan  of  reformation  was  inftantly  let  about  ;  India, 
by  which,  however,  violent  difputes  were  oceafioned  :  V 

but  the  committee,  difregarding  thefe  impotent  efforts, 
exerted  their  authority  to  the  full  extent,  fcldom  even 
acquainting  the  council  with  their  tranfaftions,  and 
never  allowing  them  to  give  their  opinion  on  any  oc- 
cafion. 

On  taking  the  affairs  of  Bengal  Into  thorough  con-  Sujah  Dow* 
fideration,  Lord  Clive  found  that  tl,ie  fuccefs  of  the  la  reftored, 
Britifh  arms  could  be  produftive  of  nothing  but  wars  ; 
that  to  ruin  Sujah  Dowla  was  to  break  down  the 
ftrongeft  barrier  which  the  Bengal  provinces  could 
have  againft  the  Incurfions  of  the  Mahrattas  and  other 
barbarous  people  to  the  weftward,  who  had  long  defla¬ 
ted  the  northern  provinces  5  and  the  Mogul,  with  whom 
the  company  had  concluded  a  treaty,  was  utterly  unable 
to  fupport  himfelf,  and  would  require  the  whole  Englifti 
power  in  the  eaft  to  fecure  him  in  his  dignity.  His 
lordfhip  therefore  found  it  neceffary  to  conclude  a  lt ^ 

treaty  with  Sujah  Dowla.  The  Mogul  was  fa tisfied  Affairs  of 
by  obtaining  a  more  ample  revenue  than  he  had  for  Bengal  fet* 
fome  time  enjoyed  ;  by  which  means  he  might  be  ena-^ec*  ^ .  r 
bled  to  march  an  army  to  Delhi  to  take  poffeftion  01  or 
his  empire.  For  the  company  his  lordfhip  obtained 
the  office  of  duan  or  colleftor  of  revenues  for  the 
province  of  Bengal  and  its  dependencies.  Thus  Sujah 
Dowla  was  again  put  in  poffeftion  of  his  dominions, 
excepting  a  fmall  territory  which  was  referved  to  the 
Mogul,  and  eftimated  at  20  lacks  of  rupees,  or 
250,000b  annually.  The  company  were  to  pay  2 6 
lacks  of  rupees,  amounting  to  325,000!.  fterling. 

They  engaged  alfo  to  pay  to  the  nabob  of  Bengal  an 
annual  fum  of  53  lacks,  or  662,500!.  for  the  expences 
of  government,  and  the  fupport  of  his  dignity.  The 
remainder  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal  were  allotted  to 
the  company,  who  on  their  part  guaranteed  the  terri¬ 
tories  at  that  time  in  poffeftion  of  Sujah  Dowla  and  the 
Mogul. 

Thus  the  Eaft  India  company  acquired  the  fove- 
reignty  of  a  territory  equal  in  extent  to  the  moft  flou- 
riftiing  kingdom  in  Europe.  By  all  this,  however,  they 
were  fo  far  from  being  enriched,  that  the  diforder  of 
their  affairs  attrafted  the  attention  of  government,  and 
gave  the  Britifh  miniftry  an  opportunity  at  laft  of  de¬ 
priving  them  of  their  territorial  poffefficns,  and  fub- 
jefting  the  province  of  Bengal  to  the  authority  of  the 
crown  *.  New  misfortunes  alfo  fpeedily  occurred,  and  #See  Eajt 
the  company  found  a  moft  formidable  enemy  in  Hyder  Coin* 
Aly,  or  Hyder  Naig.  This  man,  from  the  rank  of  a 
common  Sepoy,  had  railed  himfelf  to  he  one  of  the  Wa/wfth 
moft  confiderable  princes  in  the  empire  of  Indoftan.  Hyder  Aly* 
Being  fenfible  that  the  power  of  the  Englifti  was  an  in- 
fuperable  bar  to  his  ambitious  defigns,  he  praftifed  on 
the  nizam  of  the  Deccan,  and  partly  by  promifes,  part¬ 
ly  by  threats,  engaged  him  to  renounce  his  alliance 
with  the  company,  and  even  to  enter  into  a  war  againft 
them.  As  he  had  been  at  great  pains  to  introduce  the 
European  difeipline  among  his  troops,  and  had  many 
renegadoes  in  his  fervice,  he  imagined,  that  with  the 
advantage  of  numbers  he  fhould  certainly  be  able  to 
cope  with  his  antagonifts  in  the  open  field.  In  this,  tfe  ;s  (]e* 
however,  he  was  deceived  ;  for  pn  the  26ih  of  Sep-feated  by 
tember  1767,  his  army  was  entirely  defeated  by  Colo- Colonel 
nel  Smith  at  a  place  called  Errour  near  Trinomallec  ;  Smith* 
after  which  the  nizam  thought  it  adviiable  to  defert  his 
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new  ally,  and  conclude  another  treaty  with  the  Englifh. 
From  the  latter,  however,  he  did  not  obtain  peace  but 
at  the  expence  of  ceding  to  them  the  duanny  of  the 
Balegat  Carnatic,  which  includes  the  dominions  of 
Hyder  Aly  an  l  fome  petty  princes. 

Hyder,  thus  defer  ted  by  his  ally,  transferred  the  feat 
of  war  to  a  mountainous  country,  where,  during  the 
year  1767,  nothing  decifive  could  be  effected  ;  while 
the  Indian  cavalry  was  fometiraes  enabled  to  cut  off 
the  fupplies,  and  interrupt  the  communications  of  their 
am  agon iids.  During  thefe  operations  fome  (hips  were 
fitted  out  at  Bombay,  which  conveyed  400  European 
folcliers,  and  about  8od  Sepoys,  to  attack  Mangalore, 
one  of  Hyder  Aly’s  principal  fea-ports,  where  all  his 
{hip*  lay.  This  enterprife  proved  fuccefsful,  and  nine 
fhps  were  brought  away  ;  but  too  fmall  a  garrifon  ha¬ 
ving  been  left  in  the  place,  it  was  almoft  immediately 
after  retaken,  and  all  who  were  in  it  made  prifoners 
by  Hyder  Aly. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  injudicious  meafure,  adopted 
by  the  Englifh  in  their  method  of  managing  the  army, 
proved  not  only  of  the  utmoft  detriment  to  their  caufe, 
but  occafioned  difgraces  hitherto  unheard  of  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  nation,  viz.  the  defertion  of  officers  from 
the  fervice  of  Britain  to  that  of  a  barbarous  prince,  and 
the  giving  up  of  forts  in  fuch  a  fhameful  manner  as 
could  not  but  fugged  a  fufpicion  that  they  had  been 
betrayed. — The  original  caufe  of  all  this  mifehief  was 
the  appointment  of  field  deputies  to  attend  the  army,  and 
to  controul  and  fuperintend  the  condudl  of  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief ;  and  thefe,  in  the  prelent  indance, 
being  deeply  concerned  in  the  contrails  for  the  army, 
took  care  to  regulate  its  motions  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
bed  fuited  their  private  intered  or  convenience.  Hy¬ 
der  Aly  did  not  fail  to  improve  the  errors  confequent 
upon  this  kind  of  management  to  his  own  advantage. 
General  Smith  had  penetrated  far  into  his  country,  ta¬ 
ken  feveral  of  his  fortrefies,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
becoming  mafter  of  his  capital,  when  all  his  operations 
were  checked  at  once  by  the  field  deputies.  His  anta- 
gonid  being  thus  allowed  fome  refpite,  fuddenly  enter¬ 
ed  the  Carnatic  with  a  numerous  army  of  horle,  rava¬ 
ging  and  dedroying  every  thing  at  pleafure.  Thus 
the  Englifh  were  obliged  to  relinquifh  all  their  com 
quefts  in  order  to  defend  their  ownterritories;  while  this 
reverfe  of  fortune  not  only  difeouraged  the  allies  of  the 
Englifh,  but  even  produced  in  them  an  inclination  to 
defert  their  caufe,  and  go  over  to  Hyder  A],y,  while 
thofe  who  remained  faithful  paid  dearly  for  their  at¬ 
tachment.  The  nabob  of  Arcot,  the  mod  faithful  ally 
the  Englifh  ever  had,  differed  extremely  on  this  occafion. 
Hyder  Aly  had  long  entertained  a  violent  enmity  a- 
g'ainft  this  prince,  mod  probably  on  account  of  his  in¬ 
violable  attachment  to  the  Englifh.  His  dominions 
were  therefore  ravaged  without  mercy,  and,  thus  while 
Hyder  gratified  his  perfonal  refentment  againd  him, 
he  cut  off  from  the  Englifh  one  of  the  principal  re- 
fources  they  had  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

On  the  return  of  the  company’s  forces  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Carnatic,  they  found  themfelves  very  little 
able  to  cope  with  their  adverfary  ;  for,  befides  the 
continuance  of  the  fame  caufes  which  had  formerly 
contributed  to  their  want  of  fuccefs,  they  had  been 
very  much  weakened  in  their  expedition.  Hyder  Aly 
had  alfo  the  prudence  to  avoid  a  general  engagement, 
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but  frequently  intercepted  the  convoys  of  the  Englifh,  India, 
cut  off  their  detached  parties,  and  wearied  them  out  "“V— 
with  long  and  continual  marches.  The  news  of  his 
fuccefs  againd  an  enemy  hitherto  invincible  by  all 
the  powers  of  India,  fo  raifed  his  reputation,  that  ad¬ 
venturers  docked  to  him  from  all  parts  ;  by  which 
means  his  cavalry  were  foon  increaied  to  upwards  of 
90,000  j  to  which,  however,  his  infantry  bore  no  pro¬ 
portion. 

Notwithdanding  all  this  fuccefs,  it  appears  that  the 
forces  of  Hyder  Aly  were  altogether  unable  to  cope 
with  thofe  of  Britain,  even  when  there  was  the  great- 
ed  imaginable  difparity  of  numbers.  A  detachment  of 
the  company’s  forces  had  made  an  affault  upon  a  fort 
called  Mulwaggle ,  in  which  they  were  repulfed  with 
fome  lofs.  This,  with  the  fmall  number  of  the  de¬ 
tachment,  encouraged  Hyder  Aly  to  march  at  the 
head  of  a  great  part  of  his  army  to  the  protection  of 
the  fort.  The  commanding  officer,  however,  Colonel 
Wood,  did  not  hefitate,  with  only  460  Europeans  and 
2300  Sepoys,  to  attack  his  army,  confiding  of  14,000 
horfef,  1  2,000  men  armed  with  matchlock  guns,  and 
fix  battalions  of  Sepoys.  The  engagement  laded  fix  Ilg 
hours;  when  at  lad  Hyder  Aly,  notwithdanding  his  Hyder  Aly 
numbers,  was  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving  the  field  co- defeated  by 
vered  with  dead  bodies  ;  the  lofs  of  the  Britidi  being 
upwards  of  300  killed  and  wounded.  This  engage¬ 
ment,  however,  was  attended  with  no  confequences 
affedting  the  war  in  general,  which  went  on  for  fome 
time  in  the  fame  manner,  and  greatly  to  the  difadvan- 
tage  of  the  company.  The  divifions  and  difeontents 
among  the  officers  and  council  daily  increafed,  the  fol- 
diers  deferted,  and  every  thing  went  to  ruin.  The  re¬ 
venues  of  the  eflablifhment  of  Madras  being  at  laft  un¬ 
equal  to  the  expences  of  the  war,  large  remittances  were 
made  from  Bengal  to  anfwer  that  purpofe ;  and  as  thefe 
were  made  in  a  kind  of  bafe  gold  coin,  the  company  is 
laid  by  that  means  alone  to  have  loft  40,0001.  in  the 
difference  of  exchange  only.  At  la  ft  Hyder  Aly  hav¬ 
ing  given  the  Engliffi  army  the  flip,  fuddenly  appeared 
within  a  few  miles  of  Madras;  which  occafioned  fuch 
an  alarm,  that  the  prefidency  there  were  induced  to  en¬ 
ter  into  a  negociation  with  him.  The  Indian  prince, 
on  his  part,  was  very  ready  to  hearken  to  propofals  of 
peace  upon  any  reafonable  terms.  An  ofFcnfive  and  ^  t 
defenfive  treaty  was  therefore  concluded  on  the  3d  of conciu<ied 
■  April  T769,  on  the  fimple  condition  that  the  forts  and  with  him* 
places  taken  on  both  fides  fhould  be  reftored,  and  each 
party  fit  down  contented  with  their  own  expences.  l20 

By  this  treaty  it  was  particularly  ftipulated,  that  in  Broken  by 
cafe  of  either  party  being  attacked  by  their  enemies,  the  Englifh. 
the  other  fhould  give  them  affi fiance  ;  and  in  this  cafe 
even  the  number  of  troops  to  be  fupplied  by  each  was 
fpecified.  It  foon  after  appeared,  however,  that  the 
prefidency  of  Madras  were  refolved  to  pay  very  little 
regard  to  their  engagements.  Hyder  Aly  having  in 
a  little  time  been  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas, 
applied  for  aftiftance,  according  to  agreement  ;  but 
was  refufed  by  the  prefidency,  who  pretended  to  fear  a 
quarrel  with  the  Mahrattas  themfelves.  As  the  latter 
are  a  very  powerful  and  warlike  nation,  Hyder  Aly 
found  himfelf  overmatched,  and  therefore  applied  feve¬ 
ral  times  to  the  Englifh  for  the  affiftance  he  had  a  right 
to  expeft  ;  but  was  conftantly  refufed  on  various  pre¬ 
tences:  which  convinced  him  at  laft  that  he  could  place 
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no  dependence  on  the  friendship  of  the  Englifli,  and 
filled  him  with  an  implacable  hatred  again  ft  them.  As 
foon,  therefore,  as  he  could  make  up  his  differences 
with  the  Mahrattas,  he  refolved  to  recover  his  Ioffes, 
and  revenge  himfelf  on  thofe  faithlefs  allies.  With  this 
view  he  applied  himfelf  to  their  rivals  the  French  ; 
whom  no  Indian  nation  ever  found  backward  in  fupply- 
ing  them  with  the  means  of  defence  againft  the  Englifli. 
By  their  means  he  obtained  military  ft  ores  in  the  great- 
eft  abundance,  a  number  of  experienced  officers  and 
foldiers  •,  and  the  European  difcipline  was  brought  to 
much  greater  perfection  than  even  he  himfelf  had  ever 
been  able  to  bring  it  before  this  period.  Thus,  in  a 
fhort  time,  imagining  himielt  a  match  for  the  Mah¬ 
rattas,  he  renewed  the  war  ;  and  gained  fucli  deeifive 
advantages,  as  quickly  obliged  them  to  conclude  an 
advantageous  treaty  with  him. 

It  now  appeared  that  the  Englifli,  notwithstanding 
tween  the  their  pretended  ill-will  to  quarrel  with  the  Mahrattas, 
aglifh  aftdpjacj  not  t|ie  ieaft  hesitation  at  doing  fo  when  their  in- 
fahrattas.  tereft  wag  coneerned.  In  order  to  underftand  the  lub- 
fequent  tranfaCtions,  however,  we  mult  obferve,  that 
the  Mahrattas,  like  other  nations  of  Indoftan,  were 
originally  governed  by  princes  called  rajahs ,  who  reign¬ 
ed  at  Setterah  •,  and  though  in  procefs  of  time  they 
came  to 'be  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  ftates,  yet 
they  paid  a  nominal  refpeCI  to  the  ram  rajah,  who  had 
a  right  to  affemble  their  chiefs,  and  order  out  their 
troops  on  any  neceffary  occafion.  By  degrees  this  dig¬ 
nity  of  ram-rajah  or  fou-rajah  (as  he  was  alfo  called), 
became  merely  titular,  the  adminiftration  being  entire¬ 
ly  poffeffed  by  the  paifhwa  or  chancellor.  This  office 
being  ufurped  by  one  particular  family,  Nana-row,  the 
reigning  paiftiwa,  feized  the  ram-rajah  and  confined 
him  in  a  fortrefs  near  Setterah.  At  his  death  he  left 
two  Tons  Mada-row  and  Narain-row  •  of  whom  the 
former,  as  being  the  elder,  fuceeeded  him  in  the  paifih- 
wafhip.  Monogee  Boofla,  or  Bouncella,  the  immediate 
predeceffor  of  Moodagee  Boofla,  rajah  of  Berar,  was 
one  of  the  pretenders  to  the  dignity  of  ram-rajah,  as 
being  the  neared  of  kin  *,  at  the  fame  time  that  Ro- 
ganaut-row,  called  alfo  Ragobah,  uncle  to  Mada-row 
himfelf,  pretended  to  the  paiftiwafhip.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  the  latter  was  confined  by  Mada-row,  but  who 
imprudently  releafed  him  a  little  before  his  death,  and 
even  recommended  to  him  in  the  mod  affeCIionate  man¬ 
ner  the  care  of  his  brother  Narain-fow,  who  was  to 
fucceed  to  the  paiihwafhip.  The  care  he  took  in  con- 
fequenee  of  this  recommendation  was  fueh  as  might 
eafily  have  been  imagined  ;  the  unhappy  Narain-row 
was  murdered,  and  Roganaut-row  the  affaffin  fled  to 
Bombay  ;  where,  on  promifing  a  ceffion  of  territory, 
he  was  protected  and  encouraged  in  his  pretenfions. 
The  Mahrattas  remonftrated  againft  this  behaviour  \ 
but  the  Englifh  had  determined  at  all  events  to  profit 
by  the  civil  diffenfions  of  the  Indians,  and  therefore 
paid  no  regard  to  the  juftice  or  injuftice  of  their  caufe. 
The  Mahrattas  therefore  not  only  made  up  their  dif¬ 
ferences  with  Hyder  Aly,  as  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned,  but  became  determined  enemies  to  the  Englifh, 
at  the  fame  time  that  a  dangerous  confederacy  was 
formed  among  the  moft  powerful  princes  of  India  to 
expel  from  that  part  of  the  world  thofe  intruders,  whofe 
avarice  could  be  fatisfied  with  no  conceflions,  and 
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whom  no  treaties  could  bind  when  it  ferved  their  turn 
to  break  them. 

The  refentment  of  Hyder  Aly  was  particularly  di- 
redled  againft  the  prefidency  of  Madras  for  the  rea- 
fons  already  given  *,  he  had  alfo  received  frefii  provoca¬ 
tion  by  their  caufing  a  body  of  troops  march  through 
his  dominions  without  his  leave,  and  that  to  the  affift- 
ance  of  a  prince  for  whom  he  had  no  great  friendfhip  *, 
alfo  by  the  capture  of  the  French  fettlement  of  Mahie, 
on  the  eoaft  of  Malabar,  which  he  faid  was  within  his 
dominions,  and  conlequently  that  the  French  were  un¬ 
der  his  protection.  His  troops  were  therefore  affem- 
bled  from  every  quarter,  and  the  greateft  preparations 
made  for  a  powerful  invafion.  i  he  prefidency  of  Ma¬ 
dras  in  the  mean  time  fpent  their  time  in  mutual  al¬ 
tercations,  neglecting  even  to  lecure  the  paffes  of  the 
mountains,  through  which  only  an  invafion  could  be 
made,  until  their  adtive  antagonift,  having  feized  and 
guarded  thofe  paffes,  fuddenly  poured  out  through  them  Dreadftil 
at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  among  whom  w  as  a  large  »^vahon  by 
body  of  European  troops  under  French  <  fficers,  and  J  er 
commanded  by  Colonel  Tally,  a  man  of  great  bravery 
and  experience  in  war. 

The  alarm  was  given  on  the  24th  of  Jujy  1780  that 
Hyder  Aly’s  horfe  were  only  nine  miles  diftant  from 
Madras.  The  inhabitants  inftantly  deferted  their 
lioufes  and  tied  into  the  fort  ;  while  the  unrefifted  bar¬ 
barian  burnt  the  villages,  reduced  the  inferior  forts,  \ 
and  prepared  to  lay  fiege  to  the  capital.  It  being  now 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  make  fume  refiftance,  meafures 
were  taken  for  affembling  the  troops  $  in  doing  which 
an  exprefs  was  fent  to  Colonel  Baillie,  at  that  time  at 
Gumeroponda,  about  ^8  miles  from  Madras,  to  proceed 
from  thence  diredtly  to  Conjeveram  with  the  corps  un¬ 
der  his  command,  where  the  main  body  was  to  meet  I2- 
him.  But  when  the  latter  was  under  marching  or-Unrcrtu- 
ders,  the  firft  regiment  of  cavalry  pofitively  refufed  to ^ate 
move  without  money}  and  as  they  perfifted  in  their  * 
refol'ution,  were  at  la  ft  made  prifoners  and  fent  to 
dras.  The  main  body,  then,  confifting  of  15CO  Eu¬ 
ropeans  and  4200  Sepoys,  under  Sir  He£tor  Munro, 
with  their  train  of  artillery,  proceeded  towards  Conje¬ 
veram  :  and  fuch  were  the  fatigues  of  their  march, 
that  200  men  belonging  to  the  73d  regiment  were 
left  lying  on  the  road.  On  their  arrival  at  Conje¬ 
veram,  they  found  the  town  in  flames,  great  bodies  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry  advancing  on  both  flanks,  and  no 
appearance  of  Colonel  Baillie’s  detachment.  ')  he  march 
of  this  body  had  been  impeded  by  a  fmall  river  fwelled 
by  a  fudden  fall  of  rain  On  this  occafion,  the  officer 
who  gives  the  account  of  this  difafter  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  obfervation.  “  In  this  incident  we  have  a  moft 
remarkable  proof  and  example  of  the  danger  of  pro- 
craftination,  and  on  what  minute  eircumftanees  and 
bidden  fprmgs  of  the  mind  the  fortune  and  the  general 
iffue  of  war  may  depend.  Had  Colonel  Baillie  paffed 
over  the  Tripaffore  without  halting,  as  fome  advifed, 
and  encamped  on  its  fouthern  inftead  of  its  northern 
bank,  the  difafter  that  foon  followed  would  have  been 
prevented,  and  an  order  of  affairs  wholly  different 
from  that  which  took  place  would  have  fuceeeded.” 

Hyder  Aly  having  now  raifed  the  fiege  of  Arcot, 
in  which  he  had  been  employed,  marched  towards 
Conieveram  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  en- 
J  °  camped,, 
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camped,  find  In  the  courfe  of  feveral  days,  at  different 
times,  offered  battle.  On  the  6th  of  September,  he 
detached  his  fon  Tippoo  Saib  with  the  flower  of  his  ar¬ 
my  to  cut  off  the  detachment  under  Colonel  Baillie, 
who  was  now  at  Perrambaukam,  a  fmall  village  diitant 
from  the  main  body  about  15  miles,  he  himfelf  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Conjeveram,  in  order  to 
watch  the  motions  of  Sir  He6Ior  Munro. 

The  detachment  under  Tippoo  Saib  confided  of 
30,000  horfe,  8000  foot,  with  12  pieces  of  cannon. 
Notwithftanding  this  fuperiority  in  number,  however, 
they  were  bravely  repulfed  by  Colonel  Baillie’s  hand¬ 
ful  of  troops  ;  and  a  junction  was  effe&ed  with  a  de¬ 
tachment  under  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  fent  by  Sir  Hec¬ 
tor  Munro  on  firft  hearing  the  noife  of  the  engage¬ 
ment. 

This  junction  was  effe&ed  on  the  9th  of  September, 
and  next  morning  orders  were  given  for  the  whole  ar¬ 
my  to  march  ;  Colonel  Fletcher’s  detachment  being 
Is  again  at- difperfcd  in  different  parts  of  the  line.  From  the 
tacked.  moment  they  began  to  march,  the  enemy  played  off 
their  rockets,  which,  however,  did  but  little  execu¬ 
tion  ;  but  about  ten  at  night  feveral  guns  began  to 
open  on  the  rear  of  the  Englifh.  Colonel  Baillie, 
therefore,  after  fome  proper  manoeuvres,  caufed  his 
troops  form  a  line,  while  the  enemy  cannonaded  them 
inceffantly  with  great  execution.  On  this  Colonel 
Baillie  detached  Captain  Rumley  with  five  companies 
of  Sepoy  grenadiers  to  dorm  their  guns;  which  fervice 
they  would  have  undoubtedly  accomplifhed,  had  not 
their  march  been  interrupted  by  a  torrent  of  water 
which  at  that  time  happened  to  be  unfordable.  Cap¬ 
tain  Rumley  therefore  returned  about  half  an  hour  af¬ 
ter  eleven,  wdien  the  guns  of  the  enemy  were  heard 
drawing  off  towards  the  Englifh  front,  and  a  general 
alarm  was  perceived  throughout  their  camp  ;  owing, 
as  was  fuppofed,  to  their  having  received  intelligence 
of  the  party  that  had  been  fent  to  dorm  their  guns. 

44  From  their  noife,  confufion,  and  irregular  firing 
(fays  our  author),  one  would  have  imagined  that  a 
detachment  of  our  men  had  fallen  upon  them  with 
fixed  bayonets.  At  that  critical  moment,  had  a  party 
of  grenadiers  been  fent  againd  them,  they  would  have 
routed  without  difficulty  the  whole  of  Tippoo’s  army. 
Having  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening"  advanced  a 
few  hundred  yards  into  an  avenue,  the  detachment  re¬ 
mained  there  in  perfect  filence  till  the  morning. 

44  Colonel  Fletcher  being  afked  by  fome  officers,  why 
Colonel  Baillie  halted  ?  modedly  anfwered,  that  Colo¬ 
nel  Baillie  was  an  officer  of  eftablifhed  reputation,  and 
that  he  no  doubt  had  reafons  for  his  conduct.  It  can¬ 
not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  this  halt  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  Tippoo  Saib  to  draw  off  his  cannon  to 
a  very  drong  pod  by  which  the  Englifh  were  obliged 
to  pafs  *,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  informing  Hydcr  of 
their  fituation,  and  fuggeding  to  him  the  expediency 
of  advancing  for  the  improvement  of  fo  favourable  a 
conjuncture. 

“  On  the  10th  of  September,  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  our  little  army  marched  off  by  the  right  in 
fubdivifions,  having  their  baggage  on  their  right  flank 
and  the  enemy  on  their  left.  A  few  minutes  after 
fix  two  guns  opened  on  their  rear,  on  which  the  line 
halted  a  few  minutes.  Large  bodies  of  the  enemy’s 
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cavalry  now  appeared  on  their  right  flank  ;  and  juft  at  Mia, 
the  moment  when  the  pagoda  of  Conjeveram  appeared 
in  view,  and  our  men  had  begun  to  indulge  the  hopes 
of  a  refpite  from  toils  and  dangers,  a  rocket-boy  was 
taken  prifoner,  who  informed  them,  that  Hyder’s 
whole  army  was  marching  to  the  afliftance  of  Tippoo. 

Four  guns  now  opened  on  their  left  with  great  effeCh 
So  hot  was  the  fire  they  fuflained,  and  fo  heavy  the 
lofs,  that  Colonel  Baillie  ordered  the  whole  line  to 
quit  the  avenue,  and  prefen t  a  front  to  the  enemy  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  difpatched  Captain  Rumley  with 
ten  companies  of  Sepoy  grenadiers  to  ftorm  the  enemy’s 
guns. 

44  Within  a  few  minutes  after  Captain  Rumley  had 
left  the  line,  Tippoo’s  guns  were  filenced.  Rumley’s 
little  detachment  immediately  took  poffeflion  of  four 
of  the  enemy’s  guns,  and  completely  routed  the  party- 
attached  to  them.  Captain  Rumley,  overcome  with 
fatigue,  ordered  Captain  Gowdie,  the  officer  next  in  x 
command,  to  lead  on  the  party,  and  take  poffeflion  of  is  attack^ 
fome  more  guns  placed  a  few  hundred  yards  in  their  by  Hyder’s 
front.  But  in  a  few  minutes  after,  as  they  were  advan- wllole  ar~ 
cing  for  this  purpofe,  a  fudden  cry  was  heard  among  my* 
the  Sepoys,  of  horfe  !  horfe  !  The  camp  followers, 
whofe  numbers  were  nearly  five  to  one  of  the  troops 
under  arms,  were  driven  on  a  part  of  our  line  by  the 
numerous  and  furrounding  forces  of  Hyder  Aly  ;  who 
being  informed  of  the  embarrafling  fituation  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Baillie,  had  left  his  camp  without  ftriking  his 
tents,  with  a  view  to  conceal  his  march  from  the  Eng¬ 
lifh.  A  great  confufion  among  our  troops  was  the  un¬ 
avoidable  confequence  of  this  fudden  onfet.  The  Eu¬ 
ropeans  were  fuddenly  left  on  the  field  of  a&ion  alone  : 
and  at  that  critical  moment  a  detachment  from  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  of  Hyder’s  army  preffed  on  with  great 
celerity  between  our  line  and  Captain  Rumley’s  party. 

The  commanding  officer,  therefore,  apprehenfive  of  be¬ 
ing  cut  off  from  our  little  army,  judged  it  moil  prudent 
to  retreat. 

44  Colonel  Baillie,  when  he  was  informed  that  an 
immenfe  body  of  horfe  and  infantry  was  marching  to¬ 
wards  him,  and  that  this  was  fuppofed  to  be  Hyder’s 
main  army,  faid,  “  Very  well,  we  {hall  be  prepared  to 
receive  them.”  Hyder’s  whole  forces  now  appeared 
inconteftably  in  view  ;  and  this  barbarian  chief,  who, 
as  was  obferved  of  the  Roman  general  by  Pyrrhus,  had 
nothing  barbarous  in  his  difeipline,  after  dividing  his 
guns  agreeably  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  opened  from 
60  to  70  pieces  of  cannon,  with  an  innumerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  rockets. 

44  Hyder’s  numerous  cavalry,  fupported  by  his  re¬ 
gular  infantry  and  European  troops,  driven  on  by 
threafs,  encouraged  by  promifes,  and  led  on  by  his 
moll  diflinguifhed  officers,  bore  on  our  little  army  in 
different  quarters  without  making  the  leaft  impreffion. 

Our  men,  both  Europeans  and  Sepoys,  repeatedly  pre- 
fented  and  recovered  their  fire-arms  as  if  they  had 
been  manoeuvring  on  a  parade.  The  enemy  were  re-  c&lhlt  be- 
puffed5  in  every  attack  ;  numbers  of  their  befl:  cavalry  haviour  of 
were  killed,  and  many  more  were  wounded;  even1*16  £nS" 
their  infantry  were  forced  to  give  way  :  and  Hyderilfll* 
would  have  ordered  a  retreat,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
advice  of  General  Lally,  who  informed  him  that  it 
was  now  too  late,  as  General  Munro  was  moll  pro¬ 
bably 
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bably  advancing  on  their  rear  from  Conjeveram  5  for 
'  which  reafon  nothing  remained  but  to  break  the  de¬ 
tachment  by  their  artillery  and  cavalry. 

“  Tippoo  Saib  had  by  this  time  colle&ed  his  party 
together,  and  renewed  the  cannonade and  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  Englifh  were  under  the  neceffity  of  fuf- 
taining  an  attack  both  from  the  father  and  (on,  two 
of  their  tumbrils  were  blown  up  by  Hyder’s  guns,  and 
a  large  opening  made  in  both  lines.  They  had  now 
no  other  ammunition  than  grape  ;  their  guns  difcon- 
tinued  firing  ;  and  in  this  dreadful  fituation,  under  a 
terrible  fire  not  only  of  guns  but  rockets,  lofing  great 
numbers  of  officers  and  men,  they  remained  from  half 
pad  feven  till  nine  o’clock. 

“  On  this  Hyder  Aly,  perceiving  that  the  guns 
were  quite  filenced,  came  with  his  whole  army  round 
their  right  flank.  The  cavalry  charged  them  in  dif- 
tin£l  columns,  and  in  the  intervals  between  thefc  the 
infantry  poured  in  volleys  of  mufquetry  with  dreadful 
effect.  Mhiar  Saib,  with  the  Mogul  and  Sanoor  ca¬ 
valry,  made  the  firfl  imprefiion.  Thefe  were  followed 
by  the  elephants  and  the  Myforean  cavalry,  which  com¬ 
pleted  the  overthrow  of  the  detachment.  Colonel  Bail- 
lie,  though  grievoufly  wounded,  rallied  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  once  more  formed  them  into  a  fquare}  and 
with  this  handful  of  men  he  gained  an  eminence, 
where,  without  ammunition,  and  mod  of  the  people 
wounded,  he  redded  and  repulfed  13  feparate  attacks } 
but  frefh  bodies  of  cavalry  continually  pouring  in,  they 
were  broken  without  giving  way.  Many  of  our  men, 
defperately  wounded,  raifing  themfclves  from  the  ground 
received  the  enemy  on  their  bayonets. 

“  Captain  Lucas’s  battalion  of  Sepoys,  at  the  time 
when  our  men  moved  up  to  a  rifing  ground,  was  fta- 
tioned  to  the  right  of  the  European  grenadiers \  but 
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that  corps,  feeing  the  Europeans  in  motion,  and  mif-  India, 
underftanding  perhaps  this  evolution  for  a  retreat,  broke  v— 
in  the  utmod  confufion.  The  Europeans,  bravely  fuf- 
taining  their  reputation  for  intrepid  valour,  remained 
in  this  extremity  of  didrefs  Ready  and  undaunted, 
though  furrounded  by  the  French  troops,  and  by  Hy¬ 
der’s  cavalry  to  the  number  of  40,000.  They  even 
expreffed  a  defire,  though  their  number  did  not  exceed 
400,  of  being  led  on  to  the  attack.  A  party  of  To- 
paffes,  who  lay  at  the  didance  of  about  30  yards  in  our 
front,  kept  up  an  inceffant  fire  of  final  1  arms  with 
great  effefl.  Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  ene¬ 
my’s  cavalry  to  break  this  fmall  body  of  men  \  but  by 
the  deady  conduct  of  both  our  officers  and  men  they 
were  repulfed. 

“  Colonel  Baillie,  finding  that  there  was  now  no 
profpc<R  of  being  relieved  by  General  Munro,  held 
up  a  Rag  of  truce  to  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Hyder’s 
army.  But  this  was  treated  with  contempt,  and  the 
furdar  endeavoured  at  the  fame  time  to  cut  off  the  co¬ 
lonel.  The  reafon  the  enemy  afligned  for  this  was, 
that  the  Sepoys  had  fired  after  the  fignal  was  hoided,  129 
A  few  minutes  after  this,  our  men  received  orders  to  Throw 
lay  down  their  arms,  with  intimation  that  quarter 
would  be  given.  This  order  was  fcarcely  complied  are  c’ruei]y 
with,  when  the  enemy  rufhed  in  upon  them  in  theufed. 
mod  favage  and  brutal  manner,  fparing  neither  age 
nor  infancy  nor  any  condition  of  life  }  and,  but  for 
the  humane  interpofition  of  the  French  commanders 
Lally  and  Pimoran,  who  implored  and  infided  with 
the  conqueror  to  (how  mercy,  the  gallant  remains  of 
our  little  army  mud  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  that  fa¬ 
vage  third  of  blood  with  which  the  tyrant  difgraced 
his  victory  (a).” 

In  this  unfortunate  a£Hon  near  700  Europeans  were 

killed 


(a)  In  a  narrative  of  the  fufferings  of  the  Englifh  who  furvived  this  fatal  day,  faid  to  be  publiflied  by  an  of¬ 
ficer  in  Colonel  Baillie’s  detachment,  we  find  it  related,  that  “  Hyder  Aly,  feated  in  a  chair  in  his  tent,  enjoyed 
the  fight  of  the  heads  of  the  Rain,  as  well  as  of  his  prifoners.  Colonel  Baillie,  who  was  hi nifelf  very  much 
wounded,  was  brought  to  his  camp  on  a  cannon,  and  with  feveral  other  gentlemen  in  the  fame  fituation  laid  at 
the  tyrant’s  feet  on  the  ground  and  in  the  open  air.  In  this  fituation  they  faw  many  of  the  heads  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  prefented  to  the  conqueror,  fome  of  them  even  by  Englifii  officers,  who  were  forced  to  perform  that  hor¬ 
rid  talk;  in  a  little  time,  however,  Hyder  ordered  no  more  heads  to  be  brought  to  him  while  the  Engliffi  gentle¬ 
men  were  prefent.  A  tent  was  fitted  up  for  Colonel  Baillie  and  his  officers,  but  without  draw  or  any  thing  elfe 
to  lie  upon,  though  many  of  them  were  dar.geroufly  wounded  ;  and  as  the  tent  could  only  contain  10  perfons, 
the  refi  were  obliged  to  lie  in  the  open  air.  When  the  prifoners  were  removed  from  place  to  place,  they  were 
wantonly  infulted,  and  even  beaten  by  thofe  who  had  the  charge  of  them.  If  the  latter  halted  to  refrefli  them- 
felves  under  a  tree,  they  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  carrying  their  prifoners  to  the  fide  next  to  the  fun,  lefi  they 
fhould  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  (hade.  Sometimes  they  were  tormented  with  third,  at  others  the  people  allowed 
them  to  drink  water  out  of  the  palms  of  their  hands,  it  being  reckoned  a  profanation  to  allow  an  European  to 
drink  out  of  a  veffel  belonging  to  an  Indian,”  &:c. 

In  this  narrative  are  likewife  mentioned  fome  examples  of  a  recovery  from  wounds,  which,  if  we  can  depend 
on  their  authenticity,  muR  undoubtedly  fhow/a  reRorative  power  in  the  human  body  altogether  unknown  in  this 
climate. 

“  Lieutenant  Thomas  Bowfer  received  a  mufket  ball  in  his  leg,  and  after  that  eight  defperate  wounds  with 
a  feymitar.  He  lay  for  feven  hours  on  the  fpot,  deprived  of  all  fcnfalion  ;  but,  towards  evening,  awakened 
from  his  trance,  Rripped  of  all  his  clothes,  except  a  pair  of  under  drawers  and  part  of  liis  fhirt,  with  an  intenfe 
third,  calling  out,  and  imploring  a  little  water  from  the  enemy.  Some  were  moved  with  eompafiion,  while  others 
anfwered  his  intreaties  only  with  infults  and  threats  of  immediate  death.  Some  wjater,  however,  was  brought 
from  a  pool  in  the  field  of  battle,  about  50  or  60  yards  from  the  place  where  he  lay.  It  was  deeply  tinged  with 
blood  •,  neverthelcfs,  Mr  Bovffer  being  furnifiied  by  one  of  Hyder’s  foldiers  with  an  earthen  chatty,  or  pot  con¬ 
taining  about  a  pint,  and  directed  to  the  place,  crawled  thither  as  well  as  he  could.  Though  Rruck  with  hor¬ 
ror  at  the  fight  of  the  dead  and  wounded  with  which  it  was  filled,  he  quenched  his  third  with  the  liquid  ;  and 
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killed  on  the  fpot  5  the  lofs  on  Hyder  Aly’s  part  was 
fo  great  that  he  induftrioufly  concealed  it,  being  en¬ 
raged  that  the  conqueft  of  iuch  an  inconfiderable  oody 
fhould  coll  him  fo  many  of  his  braved:  troops*  He 
‘fee med  ever  after  to  confide!*  the  Engliih  vv i th  an  ex¬ 
treme  degree  of  terror ;  infomuch  that,  notwithftanciing 
his  pretended  exultation  on  account  of  the  prefent  vic¬ 
tory,  he  no  fooner  heard  a  report  of  Sir  He&or  Munro’s 
march  to  attack  him,  than  he  left  his  camp  in  the  ut- 
mofl  confufion,  abandoning  great  part  of  his  tents  and 
baggage,  as  well  as  the  vaft  numbers  that  had  been 
wounded  in  the  late  a£lion. 

On  the  news  of  Colonel  Baillie’s  difafter,  the  fupreme 
council  of  Bengal  requefted  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  take 
upon  him  the  management  of  the  war  3  for  the  carrying 
on  of  which  a  large  fupply  of  men  and  money  was  in- 
ftantly  decreed.  This  was  readily  undertaken  by  the 
illuftrious  officer  juft  mentioned,  notwithftanding-his 
very  precarious  date  of  health  at  that  time;  and  from 
the  moment  he  took  upon  him  the  management  of  af- 
fair«,  the  fortune  of  the  war  was  changed. 

The  fpirit  of  diffenfion,  which  for  a  long  time  had 
infe&ed  the  prefidency  of  Madras,  was  indeed  the  true 
caufe  of  all  the  misfortunes  that  had  happened.  This 
was  found  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  be  even  greater  than 
he  had  heard  by  report ;  the  refpeft  and  confidence  of 
the  natives  was  wholly  loft  ;  the  complaints  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  foldiers  were  loud  and  acrimonious  ;  an  in- 
a&ivity  prevailed  in  all  the  councils  and  operations, 
while  the  enemy  carried  every  thing  before  them.  Sir 
Heftor  Munro  had  been  greatly  haiaffed  on  his  march 
to  Madras,  whither  he  had  retreated  after  Colonel 
Baillie’s  difader;  the  forces  of  Hydcr  Aly  had  in¬ 
verted  all  the  plates  in  that  neighbourhood  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  in  a  great  meafure  to  cut  off  all  fupplies ; 
and  Arcot,  the  capital  city  of  the  moil  faithful  ally 
the  Britifh  ever  had,  was  taken  by  ftorm,  together  with 
^an  adjoining  fort,  by  which  means  an  immenfe  quan¬ 
tity  of  ammunition  and  military  fiores  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

No  fooner  had  Sir  Eyre  Coote  taken  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  Britifh  forces,  than  his  antagonift 
thought  proper  to  change  Ills  plan  of  operations  en¬ 
tirely.  He  now  detached  large  parties  of  his  nume¬ 
rous  forces  to  lay  fiege  to  the  principal  fortreffes  be¬ 
longing  to  the  company  ;  while,  with  the  braved:  and 
belt  difeiplined  part,  he  kept  the  field  againft  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  commander  in  perfon.  On  the  very  fil'd  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Britifh  army,  however,  his  refolution  fail- 
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ed,  and  he  abandoned  the  fiege  of  every  place  he  had 
inverted,  retiring  to  a  confiderable  diftance  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river  Palaar,  without  even  difputing 
the  paffiige  of  it,  as  it  was  expe£ted  he  would  have 


India* 


done. 

A  refpite  being  thus  obtained  from  the  incurfions Pondicher- 
of  this  formidable  enemy,  the  next  operation  was  to  Fy  revolts, 
fecure  Pondicherry,  whofe  inhabitants  had  revolted. 

They  were,  however,  eaiiiy  disarmed,  their  magazines^”^^ 
feized,  and  all  the  boats  in  their  poffeffion  dertrey- 
ed  ;  in  confequence  of  which  precaution,  a  French 
fquadron  that  foon  after  appeared  off  Pondicherry  was- 
obliged  to  depart  without  being  furnifhed  with  any 
neceffaries.  But  in  the  mean  time  Hyder  Aly  having 
drawn  large  reinforcements  from  all  parts  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  refolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  pitched  battle. 

His  army  amounted  to  200, oco  men,  40,000  of  whom 
wrere  cavalry,  and  1  5,000  well  difeiplined  Sepoys.  Still, 
however,  lie  duril  not  openly  attack  the  Britifh  army 
in  the  field,  but  took  a  ftrong  port  from  whence  he 
might  harafs  them  on  their  march*  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
however,  was  not  on  his  part  backward  to  make  the 
attack  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  Hyder  Aly  prepared 
to  engage  him  with  all  partible  advantage.  The  battle 
was  fought  on  the  ift  of  July  1781  ;  and  notwith- 
rtanding  the  vaft  fuperiority  of  Iiyder  Aly’s  army,  he 
was  routed  with  great  (laughter.  The  Indians,  how-  Defe:ts 
ever,  made  a  much  more  obftinate  refirtance  than  ulual ;  Hyder  nly* 
the  engagement  laftcd  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  Engliih 
in  cavalry  prevented  them  from  pur fuing  the  advantage 
they  had  gained*  133 

Notwithftanding  the  lofs  of  this  battle,  Hyder  Aly  Gains  a  fe- 
was  foon  encouraged  to  venture  another*  This  wascond  vie- 
fought  on  the  271I1  of  Augurt  the  fame  year,  on  thetory* 
very  fpot  where  Colohel  Baillie  had  been  defeated.  It 
was  more  obftinately  contefted  than  even  the  former, 
being  continued  with  great  fury  from  eight  in  the 
morning  to  near  dufk.  A  number  of  brave  officers 
and  foldiers  fell  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh,  owing  chief¬ 
ly  to  the  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy’s  artillery  and  the 
advantageous  poll  t  ion  of  their  troops.  At  laft,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Indian  army  w’as  totally  defeated,  and  dri-, 
ven  from  every  port  it  had  occupied  5  though  from  the 
obfiinate  refill ance  made  at  this  time,  Hyder  began 
to  entertain  hopes  that  his  forces  might,  by  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  fuch  battles,  be  at  laft  enabled  to  cdpe  with 
the  Engliih.  He  therefore  Ventured  a  third  battle  in  Hyder  de- 
fome  weeks  after,  but  was  now  defeated  with  greater  feat  2d  a 

lofs  third  time* 


having  filled  his  chatty,  endeavoured  to  proceed  towards  Conjeveram.  He  had  not,  however,  moved  from  his 
place  above  300  or  400  yards,  when,  being  quite  overcome,  he  was  obliged  to  lie  all  night  in  the  open  air,  du¬ 
ring  which  time  there  fell  two  heavy  (bowers  of  rain.  Next  morning  he  proceeded  to  Conjeveram  ;  but  after 
walking  about  a  mile,;,  was  met  by  fome  of  the  enemy’s  horfemen,  by  whom  he  was  brought  back  prifoner,  and 
obliged  to  walk  without  any  aftiftance*  When  delivered  up  to  the  enemy’s  Sepoys,  lie  was  fo  (tiff  with  his 
wounds,  that  he  could  not  ftoop  or  even  bend  his  body  in  thejmalleft  degree. 

“  The  quarter-mafter  ferjeant  of  artillery  received  fo  deep  a  cut  aerofs  the  back  part  of  his  neck,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  fupport  his  head  with  his  hands  in  order  to  keep  it  from  falling  to  a  fide  all  the  journey.  The 
leaft  (hake  or  uneVenncfs  of  the  ground  made  him  cry  out  with  pain*  He  once  and  again  ceafid  from  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  proceed  ;  but  being  encouraged  and  conjured  by  his  companions  to  renew  his  efforts,  he  did  fo, 
reached  the  camp,  and  at  laft,  as  well  as  Mr  Bowfer,  recovered.” — It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that,  according  to 
our  author,  out  of  32  wounded  perfons  only  fix  died;  though  one  would  be  apt  to  think  that  the  excertivel/ 
fevere  ufage  they  met  with  would  have  killed  every  one* 
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India,  lofs  than  before.  Undifcouraged  by  this  bad  fuccefs, 
however,  he  laid  fiege  to  Vellore  5  and  expe£ling  that 
the  relief  of  It  would  be  attempted,  feized  a  ftrong 
pafs  through  which  he  knew  the  Britifti  army  muft 
dire£i  their  march.  The  Britifti  commander  accord¬ 
ingly  advanced,  and  found  the  enemy  in  poffeffion  of 
fome  very  ftrong  grounds  on  both  fides  of  a  marffi 
through  which  he  was  obliged  to  pafs.  Here  he  was 
attacked  on  all  ftdes,  but  principally  in  the  rear,  the 
enemy  direfling  their  force  principally  againft  the  bag¬ 
gage  and  convoy  of  provifions  defigned  for  the  gar- 
xifon.  Their  utmoft  efforts,  however,  were  unfuc- 
cefsful,  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote  forced  his  way  to  Vellore 
in  fpite  of  all  oppofttion.  Hyder  Aly  did  not  fail 
to  wait  his  return  through  the  fame  pafs ;  and  having 
T*5  exerted  his  utmoft  ikill  in  polling  his  troops,  attacked 
A  fourth  him  with  the  utmoft  vigour  :  but  though  the  Englifti 
victory  were  affaulted  in  front  and  on  both  flanks  at  once,  and 
Se*En<fl; Hi  a  keavy  Cannonade  kept  up  during  the  whole  time  of 
e  n*  1  the  engagement,  the  Indians  were  at  laft  defeated  with 
great  daughter. 

By  thefe  fucceffes  the  prefldency  of  Madras  were 
now  allowed  fo  much  refpite,  that  an  enterprife  was 
planned  againft  the  Dutch  fettleraent  of  Negapatam, 
fttuated  to  the  fouth  of  Madras,  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Tanjour.  A  very  inconftderable  force,  how- 
135  ever,  could  yet  be  fpared  for  this  purpofe,  as  Hyder 
x)utch  fet-  Aly,  though  fo  often  defeated,  was  ftill  extremely 
tlement  of  formidable.  Sir  Heflor  Munro  had  the  management 
-Negapatam  0f  the  expedition  :  and  fo  furious  was  the  attack  of 
re  uce  ’  the  Britifh  faiiors,  that  the  troops  left  to  guard  the 
avenues  to  the  place  were  defeated  at  the  very  ftrft 
onfet.  A  regular  liege  enfued  j  which,  however,  was 
of  very  Ihort  duration,  a  breach  being  foon  made  and 
137  the  garrifon  furrendering  prifoners  of  war. 

Atid  like-  The  lofs  of  Negapatam  was  quickly  followed  by  that 
wife  Trin-  of  Trincomale  in  Ceylon.  Admiral  Hughes,  who  had 
coma  e,  conveyed  Sir  He£lor  Munro  with  the  land  forces  to  that 
place,  and  aftifted  him  with  his  failors,  immediately 
after  its  furrender  fet  fail  for  Trincomale,  where  lie 
arrived  about  the  middle  of  January  1782.  The  fort 
of  that  name  was  quickly  reduced  ;  but  the  main 
ftrength  of  the  fettlement  conftfted  of  a  fort  named 
OJlenburgh ,  the  principal  place  on  the  illand,  and  by 
the  capture  of  which  the  whole  fettlement  w'ould  be 
reduced.  This  fort  Hands  on  a  hill  which  commands 
the  harbour,  but  is  itfelf  overlooked  by  another  hill  at 
the  diftance  of  no  more  than  200  yards.  Though  the 
gaining  of  this  poll  was  undoubtedly  to  be  attended 
with  the  lofs  of  the  fort,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
governor  even  attempted  to  defend  it.  A  Britilh  de¬ 
tachment  of  failors  and  marines  therefore  took  poffef¬ 
fion  of  it,  when  the  admiral  fent  a  fumnions  of  furren¬ 
der,  reprefenting  the  inutility  of  making  any  farther 
defence  after  the  lofs  of  fuch  a  poll ;  and  being  ex¬ 
tremely  defirous  of  avoiding  an  effufion  of  blood,  re¬ 
peated  his  arguments  at  feveral  different  times.  The 
governor,  however,  proving  obftinate,  the  place  was 
taken  by  ftorm,  with  the  lofs  of  about  60  on  the  part  of 
the  Britifti,  and  very  little  on  that  of  the  Dutch,  the 
vigors  giving  quarter  the  moment  it  afked.  Four 
hundred  Europeans  were  taken  prifoners  ;  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  ammunition  and  military  ftores,  with  a  numerous 
artillery,  were  found  in  the  place:  and  two  Indiamen 
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richly  laden,  with  a  number  of  fmall  trading  veffels,  In<ha. 
were  taken  in  the  harbour.  w~"vj 

A  more  formidable  enemy,  however,  now  made  bis 
appearance  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  This  was  Suffrein  ar- 
Suffrein  the  French  admiral  5  who  fetting  out  from  rives  with  a 
his  native  country  with  1 1  ftiips  of  the  line  and  feveral  powerful 
ftout  frigates,  had  fallen  in  w  ith  the  Jiannibal  of  30  £^rop<fm 
guns,  and  taken  her  when  feparated  from  her  conforts. 

This  ftiip,  along  with  three  others,  a  74,  a  64,  and  a 
50,  had  been  fent  out  to  the  aftiftance  of  Sir  Edward  \ 
and  the  three  laft  had  the  good  fortune  to  join  him 
before  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Suffrein.  The  latter,  fup- 
pofing  that  he  had  not  yet  received  this  reinforcement, 
bore  down  upon  the  Englifli  fquadron  at  Madras,  to 
which  place  they  had  failed  immediately  after  the  cap^ 
ture  of  Trincomale.  Perceiving  his  miftake,  however, 
he  inftantly  bore  au'ay.  The  Englifti  admiral  pur- 
fued,  took  fix  veffels,  five  of  them  Englifli  prizes,  and 
the  fixth  a  valuable  tranfport  laden  with  gunpowder 
and  other  military  ftores,  befides  having  on  board  a 
number  of  ia.J-officers  and  about  300  regular  troops. 

This  brought  on  an  engagement,  in  which  M.  Suf¬ 
frein,  perceiving  the  rear  divifion  of  the  Britifti  fleet 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  reft,  diredled  his  force  139 
principally  againft  it.  The  fliips  of  Admiral  Hughes  Engage- 
himfelf  and  Commodore  King  fuftained  the  mod  vio-mentb^r 
lent  efforts  of  the  French,  having  moftly  two,  and  ^dTir  ^ 
fometimes  three,  veffels  to  contend  with.  Thus  the  Edward 
commodore’s  ftiip  was  reduced  almoft  to  a  w  reck  j  but  Hughes, 
about  fix  in  the  evening,  the  wind  becoming  more  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  Englifti,  the  fquadron  of  the  enemy 
were  obliged  to  draw  off.  The  lofs  of  men  on  the 
part  of  the  Britifti  amounted  to  little  more  than  130 
killed  and  wounded,  but  that  of  the  French  exceeded 
250. 

After  the  battle  Sir  Edward  returned  to  Madras  $ 
but  meeting  with  no  intelligence  of  Suffrein  at  that 
place,  he  made  the  beft  of  his  way  for  Trincomale, 
being  apprehenftve  of  an  attack  upon  that  place,  or  of 
the  intercepting  of  a  convoy  of  ftores  and  reinforce¬ 
ments  at  that  time  expelled  from  England.  Suffrein 
had  indeed  got  intelligence  of  this  convoy,  and  was  at 
that  time  on  his  way  to  intercept  it.  This  brought 
the  hoftile  fleets  again  in  fight  of  each  other  ;  and  as 
the  Britifti  admiral  had  been  reinforced  by  two  ftiips  of 
the  line,  he  was  now'  better  able  to  encounter  his  ad-  I4Q 
verfary.  A  defperate  battle  enfued,  which  continued  A  fecond 
till  tow  ards  night,  w'lien  the  fliips  on  both  fides  were  fobaUfo* 
much  ftiattered,  that  neither  could  renew  the  engage¬ 
ment  next  day. 

#  Though  thefe  engagements  produced  nothing  de- 
cifive,  they  were  nevertlielefs  of  the  utmoft  prejudice 
to  the  affairs  of  Hyder  Aly,  who  w'as  thus  prevented 
from  receiving  the  fuccours  he  had  been  promifed 
from  France  ;  and  he  was  ftill  farther  mortified  by  the  l4l 
defeat  of  his  forces  before  Tellicherry,  which  place  he  II)  tier  • 
had  blocked  up  fince  the  commencement  of  hoftilities.  Al}*5*  forces 
This  laft  misfortune  was  the  more  fenfibly  felt,  as  an  5|?f!e.?t5d  at, 
open  palfage  was  now  left  for  the  Englifli  into  thofe  ^  1C  eny’ 
countries  beft  affe&ed  to  Hyder.  His  bad  fucccfs Co]Q1^q 
here,  however,  was  in  fome  meafure  compenfated  by  Eraitli- 
the  entire  defeat  of  a  detachment  of  about  2000  Eng- waited  de- 
lifti  infantry  and  300  cavalry  under  Colonel  Braitli- uchment 
waite,  a  brave  end  experienced  officer*  This  detach-  ^  ofi  by 
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ment,  CGnfifting  of  ehofen  troops  from  Sir  Eyre  Coote’s 
army,  lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Coleroon, 
which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Tanjour.  lip- 
poo  Sajb  having  procured  exa£l  intelligence  of  the  fi¬ 
tuation  of  this  party,  formed  a  defign  of  attacking  it 
while  no  danger  was  fufpe&ed  on  account  of  the  di¬ 
ll  an  ce  of  Hyder  Aly’s  army.  He  fet  out  on  his 
defign  with  an  army  of  15,000  horfe  and  5000  foot, 
accompanied  by  a  body  of  French  regulars  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  crofted  the  Coleroon,  fuddenly  furrounded  the 
Britifh  forces  on  all  fides.  The  colonel,  perceiving  his 
danger,  formed  his  men  into  a  fquare,  diftributing  the 
artillery  to  the  feveral  fronts,  and  keeping  his  cavalry 
in  the  centre.  In  this  fituation  they  refilled  for  three 
days  the  utmoft  efforts  of  his  numerous  enemies,  al¬ 
ways  compelling  them  to  retreat  with  great  lofs.  At 
lafi  General  Lally,  rightly  conje&uring  that  the 
ftrength  of  the  Englifh  mu  ft  be  exhaufted  and  their 
numbers  thinned  by  fueli  defperate  fervice,  propofed 
that  the  French  infantry,  which  was  frefh  and  entire, 
fhould  attack  one  of  the  fronts  of  the  lquare,  while 
the  forces  of  Tippoo  (liould  do  the  fame  with  the  other 
three.  This  laft  attack  proved  fuccefsful  ;  the  Britifh 
forces  were  broken  with  great  daughter,  which  how¬ 
ever  wras  flopped  by  the  humanity  of  the  French  com¬ 
mander  y  who  even  obtained  from  Tippoo  Saib  the  care 
of  the  prifoners,  and  treated  them  with  a  tendernefs 
and  humanity  they  certainly  would  not  othenvife  have 
experienced.  A  number  of  Britifti  officers,  however, 
perifhed  in  the  engagement,  and  only  one  remained 
unwounded. 

In  the  meantime,  the  fuccours  from  France,  fo 
long  expelled  by  Hyder,  made  their  appearance.  As 
foon  as  a  junction  was  formed,  they  proceeded,  under 
the  command  of  M.  Duchemin,  to  inveft  Cuddalore*, 
which  not  being  in  any  fituation  to  ftand  a  fiege,  was 
furrendered  on  capitulation.  In  like  manner  fome 
other  places  of  fmaller  confequence  were  reduced,  un¬ 
til  at  laft  being  joined  by  Hyder’s  numerous  forces, 
they  determined  to  lay  fiege  to  Vandervafh,  a  place  of 
great  importance,  and  the  lofs  of  which  w’ould  have 
been  extremely  detrimental  to  the  Englifh.  This 
quickly  brought  Sir  Eyre  Coote  with  his  army  to  its 
relief ;  but  Hyder  Aly,  notv  ithflanding  his  being  re¬ 
inforced  by  the  French,  durft  not  yet  venture  a  battle 
in  the  open  field.  On  this  the  Britifh  commander  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  attack  Arnee,  the  principal  depofitory  of  Hy¬ 
der’s  warlike  ftores  and  neceflaries.  Thus  the  latter 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  advantageous  ground  *,  but  he 
did  fo  with  fuch  fecrecy  and  fpeed,  that  he  came  upon 
the  Britifh  army  unawares  while  preparing  for  its  laft 
march  to  Arnee,  now  only  five  miles  diftant.  Perceiv- 
by  Sir  Eyre  j[ng  that  the  march  of  the  Britiffi  troops  was  through 
Coote.  low  grounds,  encompafted  on  raoft  parts  with  high 
hills,  he  planted  his  cannon  upon  the  latter  *,  from 
which  he  kept  a  continual  and  heavy  fire  on  the  troops 
below,  while  his  numerous  cavalry  attacked  them 
on  every  fide.  Notv  ithflanding  all  difadvantages,  the 
Britifti  commander  at  laft  clofed  in  with  the  enemy  } 
and  after  an  obftinate  difpute  completely  routed  them. 
Neither  this,  however,  nor  any  other  engagement  wTith 
Hyder  Aly,  ever  proved  decifive  ;  for  as  the  want  of 
cavalry  prevented  the  Britifh  general  from  pirrfuing 
his  advantage,  fo  that  of  his  antagonift  was  fo  nume¬ 
rous,  that  by  it  he  ahvays  covered  his  retreats  in  fuch 
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an  effedlual  manner  as  to  lofe  but  few  men,  and  in  a  India, 
fhort  time  to  be  in  a  condition  to  a 8.  again  on  the  of-  '“'V— 
fenfive.  This  was  remarkably  the  cafe  at  prefent  j  for 
notwithftanding  this  defeat,  which  happened  on  the  2 d 
of  June  1782,  he  cut  off  an  advanced  body  of  the 
Britifti  army  five  days  after  ;  and  haraffed  the  whole 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  notw  ithfland¬ 
ing  his  fuccefs,  was  obliged  to  move  nearer  Madras  \ 
foon  after  which,  he  was  obliged,  on  account  of  his  bad 
ftate  of  health,  to  relinquifh  the  command  of  the  army 
to  General  Stuart. 

Hyder  Aly  now'  perceiving  that  he  was  likely  to  be 
attended  with  no  fuccefs  by  land,  began  to  reft  his 
hopes  on  the  fuccefs  of  the  French  by  fea.  He  there¬ 
fore  earneftly  requefted  M.  Suffrein,  who  pofleffed  at 
that  time  a  decifive  fiuperiority  in  the  number  of  (hips, 
to  lofe  no  time  in  attacking  the  Britifti  fquadron  be¬ 
fore  it  could  be  joined  by  a  reinforcement  which  was 
then  on  its  way,  and  was  reported  to  be  very  formi¬ 
dable.  As  the  French  commander  was  by  no  means  ^  feL_ 
deficient  in  courage,  a’  third  engagement  took  place  fiohr,  great- 
on  the  5th  of  July  1783.  At  this  time  the  Britifh  ly  to  the dif- 
had  the  advantage  of  the  wind,'  the  battle  was  much 
more  clofe,  and  the  vidoiy  more  plainly  on  their  fide.  preiJch.. 

It  is  faid  indeed,  that  had  not  the  wind  fortunately 
fhifted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  French  to 
difengage  their  fhips,  a  total  and  ruinous  defeat  would 
have  enlued.  After  the  engagement,  the  French  ad¬ 
miral  proceeded  to  Cuddalore,  having  received  intelli¬ 
gence  that  a  large  body  of  French  troops  in  tranfports 
had  arrived  off  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  in  company  with 
three  fhips  of  the  line.  As  this  Teemed  to  afford  hopes 
of  retaliation,  he  ufed  fuch  diligence  in  refitting  his  * 
fhips,  that  the  fleet  was  able  to  put  to  fea  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Auguft.  His  intention  was  to  make  an 
attempt  on  Trincomale  •,  and  fo  well  were  his  defigns* 
conduced,  that  Sir  Edward  received  no  intelligence 
of  the  danger,  till  a  Britifti  frigate  chafing  a  French 
one,  which  took  {heller  with  the  fquadron  at  Trinco- 
male,  difeovered  it  by  this  accident,  and  haflened  back  ^ 
with  the  news  to  Madras.  It  was  nowq  how  ever,  too  who  re¬ 
late  ;  the  place  was  not  in  a  condition  to  refill  a  fiege  -verthelefs 
and  the  French  batteries  having  filenced  thofe  of  the 
fort  in  two  days,  a  capitulation  took  place  on  the  laft 
day  of  Auguft, 

Sir  Edward  Hughes  having  been  detained  by  con¬ 
trary  winds,  did  not  arrive  at  Trincomale  before  the 
2d  of  September,  when  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee 
the  forts  in*the  hands  of  the  French,  and  that  Suffrein 
was  in  the  harbour  with  15  fail  of  the  line,  while  he  . 
had  only  12.  He  did  not  hefitate  at  venturing  an  a  fourth 
engagement  with  this  inferiority,  nor  did  M.  Suffrein  battle  be- 
decline  the  combat.  The  event  of  the  battle  waspJemVan& 
no  other  than  (haltering  the  fleets  and  killing  and£^fll 
wounding  a  number  of  men  on  both  fides.  In  th is, fleets, 
however,  as  well  as  in  the  other  engagements,  the  fupe¬ 
riority  of  the  Englifh  w  as  very  manifeft  ;  and  in  en¬ 
tering  the  harbour  of  Trincomale  the  French  loft  a  74 
gun  (hip. 

The  lofs  of  Trincomale  was  feverely  felt  by  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  y  for  while  the  French  lay  fafely  in  the  harbour  , 
refitting  their  fquadron,  the  Englifh  were  obliged  for-^^ 
that  purpofe  to  fail  to  Madras.  Here  the  fleet  wasfieet  fhat- 
aflailed  by  one  of  the  mod  dreadful  tempefts  everteredbya 
known  on  that  coaft.  Trading  veffels  to  the  number 
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India,  of  near  100  were  wrecked,  as  well  as  thofe  for  Madras 

- — v - -  laden  with  rice,  of  which  there  was  an  extreme  fcarcity 

at  that  place.  Thus  the  fcarcity  was  augmented  to  a 
famine,  which  carried  off  vaft  numbers  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  before  fupplies  could  arrive  from  Bengal.  The 
continuance  of  the  bad  weather  obliged  Sir  Edward 
with  his  whole  fquadron  to  fail  to  Bombay  \  and  there 
he  did  not  arrive  till  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
his  fquadron  was  fo  much  {battered,  that,  in  order  to 
repair  it  with  proper  expedition,  he  was  obliged  to  di- 
ftribute  it  between  the  dock-yards  of  Bombay  and  the 
Portuguefe  fettlement  at  Goa. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Richard  Bickerton  arrived  at 
Bombay  from  England  with  five  men  of  war,  having 
on  board  5000  troops,  after  a  very  favourable  paffage  ; 
having  neither  feen  nor  heard  of  the  bad  weather  which 
had  defolated  the  coafts  of  India.  It  was  like  wife  the 
intention  of  France  to  fignalize  the  campaign  of  this 
year  by  an  immenfe  force  both  by  fea  and  land  in  In¬ 
dia.  Exclufive  of  the  forces  already  on  the  coaft  of  Co¬ 
romandel,  they  were  to  be  joined  by  5000  more,  all 
regulars,  from  their  iflands  on  the  African  coafi.  Suf- 
frein  was  to  be  reinforced  by  feveral  fhips  of  the  line, 
when  it  was  hoped  that  a  decided  fuperiority  at  fea 
would  be  obtained  over  the  Englilh  *,  while  their  fupe- 
rior  numbers  and  artillery  on  fhore  would  render  them 
invincible  by  any  force  that  could  be  brought  againft 
them.  To  oppofe  thefe  defigns,  it  was  deemed  necef- 
fary  by  the  prefidency  of  Bombay  to  make  a  power¬ 
ful  diverfion  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  Here  was  fitua- 
ted  the  kingdom  of  Myfore,  the  fovereignty  of  which 
had  been  ufurped  by  Hyder  Aly  under  the  title  of 
Dayva,  as  that  of  the  Mabrattas  was  By  a  perfon  ftyled 
Paifhwa.  This  kingdom  is  nearly  in  the  fame  parallel 
with  Arcot.  To  the  northward  is  the  kingdom  of 
Canara,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  the  favourite  pof- 
feffion  of  Hyder  Aly  •,  the  name  of  its  capital  is  Bid- 
nore,  which  alfo  gives  name  to  an  extenfive  territory, 
t  y  and  was  by  Hyder  changed  to  that  of  Hydernagur, 
Expedition  The  expedition  had  been  fet  on  foot  as  early  as  the  end 
<©f  Colonel  of  the  year  1781  j  a  ftrong  body  of  forces  under  the 
Humber-  command  of  Colonel  Humberftone  had  taken  the  two 
cities  of  Calicut  and  Panyan,  befides  others  of  leffer 
note,  and  penetrated  into  the  inland  country,  which 
is  there  difficult  and  dangerous.  Having  here  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  a  place  called  Mongarry  Cotta ,  of 
which  the  fituation  commanded  the  entrance  into  the 
inner  parts  of  the  country,  he  proceeded  to  attack  Pa- 
latacherry,  a  confidcrable  town  at  fome  miles  diftance  j 
but  being  fuddenly  environed  with  a  numerous  and  ho- 
ftile  army,  inftead  of  makin'g  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
place,  it  was  not  without  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  he 
made  his  efcape  after  lofing  all  his  provifions  and  bag¬ 
gage.  A  great  army,  confiding  of  20, coo  foot  and 
10.000  horfe,  under  Tippoo  Saib,  alfo  advanced  againft 
him  with  fuch  celerity,  that  the  colonel  had  only  time 
to  retreat  to  Panyan,  where  he  was  fuperfeded  in  the 
command  by  Colonel  Macleod  ;  and  foon  after  the 
place  was  invefted  by  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  among 
■whom  was  General  Lally  with  a  confiderable  body  of 
French.  Two  Brit  iff  frigates,  however,  having  come 
to  the  aftifiance  of  the  place,  rendered  all  the  attempts 
cf  tVe  em  my  to  reduce  it  abortive.  At  laft  Tippoo 
Saib,  impatient  of  delay,  made  a  vigorous effort  againft 
the  Britifh  lines j  but  though  both  the  Indian  and 
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French  commanders  behaved  with  great  bravery,  the  t  Ddfa.  ^ 
attack  not  only  proved  unfuccefsful,  but  they  were  re-  \r~* 
pulfed  with  fuch  lofs  as  determined  Tippoo  to  abandon 
the  fiege  of  the  place,  and  retire  beyond  the  river  cf 

Panyan.  „  r*5° 

As  foon  as  the  prefidency  of  Bombay  were  acquaint-  Un.ortu- 
ed  with  the  fuccefs  of  Colonel.  Humberftone,  General 
Matthews  was  difpatched  to  his  afliftance  with  a  power-  Generai 
ful  reinforcement.  This  expedition,  which  began  the  Matthews, 
campaign  of  1783  in  the  kingdom  of  Canara,  has  been 
related  with  circumftances  fo  difgraceful,  and  fo  ex¬ 
ceedingly  contrary  to  the  behaviour  for  which  the  Bri- 
tifti  troops  are  remarkable,  that  we  are  totally  at  a  lofs 
to  account  for  them.  On  the  one  hand,  it  leems  fur- 
prifing  how  the  national  character  could  be  forfeited 
by  a  particular  body,  and  not  by  any  other  part  of  the 
army  ;  and  on  the  other,  it  feems  equally  furprifing 
why  fuch  calumnies  (if  we  fuppofe  them  to  be  fo) 
fhould  have  arifen  againft  this  particular  body  and  no  154 
other  part  of  the  army.  Such  accounts  of  it,  however,  The  army 
were  publiftied  as  raifed  the  indignation  of  the  military  ^j^e<Jeat 
gentlemen,  who  thought  proper  to  publifh  a  vindica- 
tion  of  themfelves.  In  the  Annual  Regiftcrs,  from  this  expedi- 
whence,  next  to  the  gazettes  and  newfpapers,  the  ge-tion. 
nerality  receive  what  they  look  upon  to  be  authentic 
intelligence,  the  chara£ler  of  this  army  is  treated  with 
the  higheft  afperity.  “  In  the  ftory  of  the  conqueft 
and  recovery  of  Canara  (fays  the  New  Annual  Regi- 
fter),  the  Spaniards  may  be  faid  to  be  brought  a  Te- 
cond  time  upon  the  feene,  but  not  to  fit  down  in  ful- 
len  and  infolent  profperity  after  all  their  crimes.^  The 
Spaniards  of  Britain  were  overtaken  in  the  midft  of 
their  career  \  and  he  who  is  mare  of  a  man  than  an 
Englifiiman,  will  rejoice  in  the  irregular  and  unmea- 
fured,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  juft  and  merited,  ven¬ 
geance  that  was  infli&ed  upon  them  by  the  prince 
whofe  dominions  they  wCre  ravaging  !”  In  fupport 
of  this  dreadful  exclamation  the  following  account  is 
given  of  the  expedition.  It  began  with  the  putting  in 
execution  a  delign  formed  by  General  Matthews  of 
carrying  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Hyder  Aly’s  domi¬ 
nions.  For  this  purpofe  the  Englifh  invefted  the  city 
of  Onore,  fituated  about  300  miles  to  the  fouth  of 
Bombay,  and  one  of  the  principal  places  in  the  country 
of  Canara.  “  It  was  taken  by  aftault  (fays  Dr  An¬ 
drews)  with  great  (laughter,  and  plundered  with  cir¬ 
cumftances  of  avarice  and  rapine  that  difgraccd  the  vic¬ 
tors  ;  among  whom,  at  the  fame  time,  great  diffion tents 
arofe  concerning  the  divifion  of  the  fpoil.”  “  No  quar¬ 
ter  (fays  the  Annual  Regifter)  was  given  by  the  vic¬ 
torious  Englifh  *,  every  man  they  met  was  put  to  the 
fword.  Upon  this  occafion  we  beg  leave  to  tran- 
feribe  three  lines  from  the  private  letter  of  one  of  the 
officers  concerned  in  the  expedition.  4  The  carnage 
(fays  he)  was  great :  we  trampled  thick  on  the  bo¬ 
dies  that  were  fire  wed  in  the  way.  It  was  rather 
{hocking  to  humanity  *,  but  fuch  are  only  fecondary 
confiderations,  and  to  a  foldier,  whofe  bofom  glows 
with  heroic  glory,  they  are  thought  only  accidents  of 
courfe ;  his  zeal  makes  him  afpire  after  farther  vic¬ 
tory.’  This  part  of  the  peninfula  had  hitherto  been 
untouched  by  the  barbarous  and  unfparing  bands  of 
Europeans,  and  of  confequence  was  full  of  riches  and 
fplendour.  In  the  fortrefs  of  Onore  were  foujnd  films 
of  money  to  an  unknown  amount,  befides  jewels  and 
E  e  2  diamonds 
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diamonds  A  confiderable  part  of  this  appears  to  have 
been  fecured  as  private  plunder  by  General  Matthews. 
Th  e  complaints  of  the  military  were  loud  ;  they  thought, 
and  naturally,  that  the  acquifition  of  riches  was  the  fair 
and  reafonable  confequence  of  the  perpetration  of  blood¬ 
shed.  But  their  commander  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
reprefentations  5  and  haftened,  by  adding  new  laurels 
to  his  fame,  to  hide  the  Hander  that  might  otherwife 
reft  upon  him.” 

From  Onore  the  army  proceeded  to  the  neareft  for- 
t relies  on  the  fca-coaft,  Inore  and  Cundapour.  Here 
they  were  joined  by  a  reinforcement  from  Bombay, 
under  the  command  of  Colonels  Macleod  and  Humber- 
flone,  with  politive  orders  to  proceed  for  Bidnore  or 
Iiydernagur  the  capital  of  Canara.  On  this  General 
Matthews  marched  for  the  mountains  called  the  Ghauts , 
where  there  is  a  pafs  three  miles  in  length,  though  only 
eight  feet  wide,  and  which  was  then  flrongly  fortified, 
and  defended  by  a  vaft  number  of  the  natives.  “  The 
Englifh  (fay  our  authors),  however,  had  already  ob¬ 
tained  a  confiderable  reputation  by  their  executions; 
and  the  ufe  of  the  bayonet,  the  moll  fatal  inftrument 
of  war,  and  which  was  employed  by  them  on  all  oc- 
eafions,  created  fuch  an  extreme  terror  in  the  enemy, 
as  to  enable  them  to  furmount  this  otherwife  impreg¬ 
nable  defile.” 

The  gaining  of  this  pafs  laid  open  the  way  to  Bid¬ 
nore  the  capital,-  to  which  a  fummons  was  now  fent. 
An  anfwcr  was  returned,  that  the  place  was  ready  to 
fubmit,  provided  the  inhabitants  were  not  molefted, 
and  the  governor  wras  permitted  to  fecurc  his  property. 
The  wealth  of  this  city  was  undoubtedly  great,  but 
the  eftimates  of  its  amount  are  very  different.  By  the 
accounts  of  Bombay  it  was  Hated  only  at  175,0001.; 
while  the  officers  concerned  in  the  expedition  fay  that 
it  was  not  lefs  than  i,2oo,oool.  or  even  1,920,0001.  ; 
and  even  this  was  only  public  property  ;  that  feized 
upon  by  the  foldiers,  and  which  belonged  to  private 
perfons,  was  undoubtedly  very  confiderable  alfo. 

This  treafure  was  at  firft  (hown  by  the  general  to 
his  officers,  and  declared  to  belong  to  the  army ;  but 
he  afterwards  told  them  that  it  was  all  the  property  of 
the  Mohammedan  governor,  and  had  been  fecured  to 
him  by  the  terms  of  the  furrender.  It  was  therefore 
fent  to  Cundapour,  under  the  convoy  of  Lieutenant 
Matthews,  brother  to  the  general,  to  be  thence  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Bombay  ;  but  whether  any  part  of  it  ever 
reached  that  fettlement  or  not  was  never  known.  The 
difeontents  of  the  army  were  now  carried  to  the  ut- 
rooft  height ;  and  the  conteft  became  fo  ferious,  that 
Colonels  Macleod,  Humberftone,  and  Shaw,  quitted 
the  fervice  all  together,  and  returned  to  Bombay.  The 
officers  charged  their  general  with  the  mod  infatiable 
and  fhameful  avarice;  while  he,  in  return,  accufed  his 
whole  army  of  doing  every  thing  difrefpeftful  and  in¬ 
jurious  to  him  ;  of  paying  no  regard  to  order  and  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  of  becoming  loofe  and  unfeeling  as  the 
moft  licentious  freebooters. 

From  Bidnore  detachments  were  fent  to  reduce  fe¬ 
deral  fortreffes,  the  principal  of  which  was  Ananpour 
or  Anantpore.  Here  orders  were  iffued  for  a  florm 
and  no  quarter.  Every  man  in  the  place  w  as  put  to 
death,  except  one  horfeman,  who  made  his  efcape  after 
being  wounded  in  three  places,  “  The  women,  un¬ 
willing  to  be  feparated  from  their  relations,  or  expo¬ 
r¬ 


ted  to  the  brutal  licentiodfnefs  of  the  foldiery,  threw 
themfeives  in  multitudes  into  the  moats  with  which  the 
fort  was  furrounded.  Four  hundred  beautiful  women, 
pierced  with  the  bayonet,  and  expiring  in  one  an¬ 
other’s  arms,  were  in  this  fituation  treated  by  the  Bri- 
tilh  with  every  kind  of  outrage.” 

This  exploit  was  fucceeded  by  the  reduftion  of 
Canva  and  Mangalore,  which  completed  the  reduftion 
of  Canara,  when  General  Matthews  put  his  army  in 
cantonments  for  the  rainy  feafon. 

This  rapid  fuccefs  was  owing  to  the  death  of  Hyder 
Aly,  which  happened  in  the  end  of  the  year  1782.* 
His  fon  Tippoo  Saih,  however,  having  taken  poifef- 
fion  of  the  government,  and  fettled  his  affairs  as  well' 
as  time  would  allow,  inftantly  refumed  his  military 
operations.  On  the  7th  of  April  1783  he  made  his 
appearance  before  Bidnore,  fo  that  General  Matthews 
had  fcarce  time  to  colled!  a  force  of  2000  men,  and 
to  write  to  Bombay  for  a  reinforcement.  But,  how¬ 
ever  neceffary  the  latter  mu  ft  have  been  in  his  circum^ 
fiances,  the  prefidency  were  fo  much  influenced  againfl 
him  by  the  unfavourable  reports  of  his  officers,  that 
they  fufpended  him  from  his  commiffion,  appointing 
Colonel  Macleod  to  fuccced  to  the  command  of  the 
army. 

Tippoo  Saib  now  advanced  with  a  vaft  army  fup- 
pofed  not  to  be  fewer  than  150,000  men,  covering  the 
hills  on  each  fide  of  the  metropolis  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  The  army  of  General  Matthews,  alto¬ 
gether  unable  to  cope  w  ith  fuch  a  force,  was  quickly 
driven  from  the  town,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
the  citadel.  Tippoo  having  cut  off  their  retreat  by 
gaining  poffeffion  of  the  Ghauts,  laid  clofe  fiege  to 
the  for t refs  ;  which  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight  was  obliged 
to  capitulate.  The  terms  propofed  were,  that  all  pub¬ 
lic  property  fhould  remain  in  the  fort ;  that  the  Eng- 
lifli  fhould  engage  not  to  aft  againfl  Tippoo  for  a  fli- 
pulated  time  ;  that  they  fhould  march  out  w  ith  the 
honours  of  war  ;  that  they  fhould  pile  their  arms,  and 
have  full  liberty  to  proceed  unmolefled  with  their  pri¬ 
vate  property  to  the  fea-coaft,  from  thence  to  embark 
for  Bombay  ;  and  in  this  capitulation  the  garrifons  of 
Ananpour,  and  other  inland  fortreffes,  were  alfo  in¬ 
cluded. 

All  thefe  terms  were  broken  by  Tippoo,  who  faid 
that  they  had  forfeited  their  title  to  liberty  by  a  breach 
of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  in  embezzling  and  fe- 
creting  the  public  money,  which  was  all  in  good  faith, 
to  be  delivered  up.  That  this  was  really  the  cafe  feems 
to  be  univerfally  acknowledged.  In  the  Annual  Re- 
gifter  we  are  told,  that  “  to  prevent  too  much  money 
being  found  in  the  poffeffion  of  one  man,  the  general 
ordered  his  officers  to  draw  on  the  paymafter-general 
for  whatever  fums  they  wanted.  When  the  fort  was 
furrendered  to  the  fultan,  there  was  not  a  fingle  rupee, 
found  in  it.”  By  this  circumftance  the  fate  of  the 
garrifon  was  decided.  General  Matthews  was  fent  for 
next  morning  to  a  conference.  He  was  not,  however, 
admitted  to  his  prefence,  but  immediately  thrown  into 
chains.  Mofl  of  the  other  principal  officers  were,  on 
various  pretences  feparated  from  the  army.  The  ge¬ 
neral  and  his  companions  were  condufted  to  Seringa- 
patam  the  capital  of  My  fore  ;  and  after  having  expe¬ 
rienced  a  variety  of  feverities,  were  at  laft  put  to  death 
by  poifon.  In  this  manner  the  general  and  20  officers 

perifhed. 
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India,  periled.  The  poifon  admin illered  was  the  milk  of  the  This  being  not  at  all  agreeable  to  Ragobah,  he  fled  India. 

cocoa-trec,  which  is  (aid  to  be  very  deadly.  once  more  to  Bombay,  where  a  new  confederacy  was v~J 

The  above  account  was  repeatedly  complained  of  as  entered  into  for  his  reftoration.  The  council  of  Bengal 

partial,  and  at  laft  openly  contradi&ed  in  a  pamphlet  approved  of  this  on  account  of  the  approaching  rupture 

entitled  “  A  Vindication  of  the  Conduft  of  the  Eng-  with  France:  and  in  confequence  of  this,  a  detachment 
liih  Forces”  employed  in  that  expedition,  and  publiffied  was,  in  February  1778,  ordered  to  march  acrofs  the 
by  order  of  the  Eaft  India  Company.  In  thispamph-  continent  of  India.  By  fome  mifmanagement  jn  this 
let  the  circum (lance  moft  found  fault  with  was  that  expedition,  the  whole  army  was  obliged  to  capitulate 
regarding  the  women  at  Anantpore,  which  was  pofi-  with  the  Mahratta  general  on  the  9th  of  January  1779. 
tlvely  contradi&ed.  On  this  account,  therefore,  the  One  of  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  was,  that  a  body 
publ iihers  of  the  above-mentioned  work  retina  that  of  troops  which  were  advancing  on  the  other  fide 

part  of  their  narrative,  as  being  founded  in  mifrepre-  Ihould  be  obliged  to  return  to  Bengal.  But  General 

fentation.  Notwithftanding  this  vindication,  however,  Goddard,  the  commander  of  thefe  forces,  denying  the 
they  flill  draw  the  following  conclufions.  “  It  is  al-  right  of  the  council  of  Bengal  to  remand  him,  proceed- 

ready  fufficiently  evident,  how  little  has  been  effe&ed  ed  on  his  inarch,  and  arrived  on  the  18  th  of  February, 

by  this  vindication  of  the  Bombay  officers.  The  great  Here  he  received  orders  to  conclude  a  new  treaty,  if  it 
outlines  of  the  expedition  remain  unaltered.  It  is  flill  could  be  obtained  on  eafier  terms  than  that  of  the  capi- 
true  that  a  remarkable  degree  of  feverity  was  employed  tulation,  by  which  it  had  been  engaged  to  cede  all  our 
in  the  field  5  that,  in  the  capture  of  the  fortreffes  of  acquifitions  in  the  country  of  the  Mahrattas.  . 

Canara,  the  principle  of  a  florm  and  no  quarter  was  Such  extreme  difregard  to  any  flipulations  that 
very  frequently  applied  j  and  that  the  acquifition  of  could  be  made,  undoubtedly  provoked  the  Mahrattas, 

money  was  too  much  the  governing  objett  in  every  and  induced  them  to  join  in  the  confederacy  with  Hy- 

flage  of  the  undertaking.  The  vindication  of  the  of-  der  Aly  already  mentioned.  The  war,  however,  was 

fleers  has  therefore  done  them  little  fervice  ;  and  it  fuccefsfuliy  begun  by  General  Goddard  in  January  1 780. 

happens  here,  as  it  generally  does  in  the  cafe  of  an  im-  In  three  months  he  reduced  the  whole  province  of  Gu- 

perfefl  reply,  that  the  majority  of  the  fafts  are  rather  zerat.  Madajee  Scindia  the  Mahratta  general  advan- 

flrengthened  and  demonftrated  by  the  attempt  to  refute  ced  to  uppofe  him  ;  but  as  he  did  not  choofe  to  venture 

them.  With  refpeft  to  the  conclufion  of  the  flory,  a  battle,  the  Engliili  general  flormed  his  camp,  and 

the  treafures  of  Hydernagur,  and  the  charge  brought  totally  routed  him.  Other  exploits  were  performed  in 

againil  them  by  Tippoo,  that  they  had  broken  the  the  courfe  of  this  campaign  ;  during  which  the  gover- 

terms  of  the  capitulation,  and  that  when  the  fort  was  nor-general  (Mr  Raftings)  feeing  no  hopes  of  an  accom- 

furrendered  not  a  rupee  was  to  be  found  in  it ;  thefe  modation,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  rajah  of  Go- 

circumftances  arc  palled  over  by  the  officers  in  the  pro-  hud,  and  with  his  con  fen  t  Major  Popham  reduced  a 

founded,  filence*  It  was  this  that  roufed  the  fultan  to  fortrefs  in  his  dominions  named  Guallior ,  garrifoned 

vengeance*,  and  it  is  to  this  that  he  appeals  for  his  juf-  '  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  hitherto  reckoned  impreg- 

tification  in  difregarding  a  capitulation  which  had  been  nablc. 

flrft  diffolved  by  the  vanquiffied  Englifh.”  Thefe  fucceffes  were  followed  by  the  dreadful  incur- 

The  vindication  above  alluded  to  was  figned  by  one  Anns  of  Hyder  Aly  already  related,  which  put  a  flop 

major  and  52  fubaltcrn  officers.  It  feems  not,  how-  to  the  conquefls  of  General  Goddard  y  all  the  forces  he 

ever,  to  have  given  entire  fatisfa&ion  to  the  military  could  fpare  being  required  to  affift  the  army  under  Sir 

gentlemen  themfelvcs,  as  other  vindications  have  ap-  Eyre  Coote.  The  laft  exploit  of  General  Goddard  was 

peared,  faid  to  be  written  by  officers  ;  but  thefe  being  the  redu6lion  of  the  ifland  of  Salfette,  and  of  a  ftrong 

anonymous,  can  be  fuppofed  to  add  very  little  weight  fortrefs  named  Boffein  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  army 

to  that  already  mentioned,  where  fuch  a  refpe&able  of  Scindia,  confiding  of  30,000  m^n,  was  alfo  defeated 

body  have  figned  their  names.  We  dial!  therefore  this  year  by  Colonel  Carnac  ;  and  the  Mahrattas,  dif- 

drop  a  fubjefl  fo  difagreeable,  and  the  inveftigation  of  heartened  by  their  Ioffes,  confented  to  a  feparate  peace 

which  at  the  fame  time  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  plan  with  the  Engliffi,  leaving  Hyder  Aly  to  manage  the 

of  this  work.  war  as  he  thought  proper. 

It  now  remains  to  give  fome  account  of  the  war  with  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  expences  incurred 
the  Mahrattas,  begun,  as  was  formerly  hinted,  on  ac-  by  thefe  wars  were  fo  high,  that  Mr  Haftings,  who 
count  of  the  prote&ion  afforded  to  the  affaffin  Roga-  was  obliged  to  furniffi  them  fome  how  or  other,  was  rc- 
Account  of  naut-row.  This  man  had  formerly  obliged  the  Mogul  duced  to  the  greateft  difficulties.  For  this  purpofe  not 
the Mahrat- to  take  fhelter  in  the  Englifh  faflory  at  Bengal  5  but  only  all  the  treafure  of  Bengal  was .  exhaufted,  but  it 
♦a  war.  being  unable  to  keep  up  his  credit  among  his  country-  "was  found  neceffary  to  draw  extraordinary  contributions 

men,  was  expelled  as  already  related.  On  his  arrival  from  the  Britifh  allies,  which  was  produdive  of  many  ,S3 
at  Bombay,  an  alliance  was  formed  betwixt  him  and  difagreeable  circumftances.  One  of  the  moft  remark- Revolt  of 
the  Englifh  government  5  by  which  the  latter  engaged  able  was  the  revolt  of  Benares.  The  rajah  of  this  Benares, 
to  replace  him  in  the  Mahratta  regency  in  conftdera-  country  had  formerly  put  himfelf  under  the  prote&ion 
tion  of  fome  valuable  ceflions  of  territory.  The  fu-  of  the  Engliffi,  who  on  their  part  agreed  to  fecure  his 
preme  council  of  Bengal,  however,  difowned  this  trea-  dominions  to  him  on  condition  of  his  paying  an  annual 
ty,  and  concluded  one  with  the  Mahrattas  in  the  month  fubfidy  to  the  nabob  of  Oude.  In  I  770  the  rajah  died, 
of  March  177 6$  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  they  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Cheit  Sing,  who  held  the 
Ihould  provide  for  Ragobah’s  fubftftence  according  to  fovereignty  at  the  time  we  fpeak  of.  On  the  death  of 
his  rank,  on  condition  of  his  reflding  in  their  country,  the  nabob  in  177 5>  a  new  treaty  was  made  with  his 

fucceffor, 
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India,  fuceeffior,  by  which  the  fovereignty  of  Benares  was 
m  '"'  transferred  to  the  Eaft  India  Company,  an  acquifition 
equivalent  to  240,000!.  per  annum  ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  fubfidy  paid  by  Sujah  Dowla,  and  which,  by 
Lord  Clive,  had  been  fixed  at  36,0001.  and  afterwards 
raifed  to  252,0001.  was  now  augmented  to  312,0001. 
per  annum. 

On  receiving  intelligence  in  July  1778,  that  war  had 
actually  commenced  between  France  and  England, 
Cheit  Sing  was  required  to  pay  50,0001.  as  his  Ihare  of 
the  public  burdens.  Such  a  demand  was  paid  with  ex- 
trenie  relu&anee  on  the  part  of  a  prince  who  already 
contributed  240,0001.  and  probably  thought  that  an 
abundant  equivalent  for  the  protedlion  enjoyed.  The 
fame  requifition,  however,  was  made  the  two  fucceed- 
ing  years,  but  with  a  promife  that  the  demand  (hould 
ceafe  when  peace  was  reftored.  lnftead  of  any  prefen t 
alleviation,  however,  a  body  of  troops  was  alfo  quarter¬ 
ed  upon  him,  and  he  was  likewife  obliged  to  pay  for 
their  maintenance,  left  he  ftiould  not  voluntarily  pay 
the  additional  50,0001.  In  November  1780,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  thefe  demands,  he  was  alfo  required  to  fend 
into  the  field  fuch  a  body  of  horfe  as  he  could  fpare  5 
but  this  requifition,  owing  to  fome,  mifunderftanding, 
1 5^*  was  never  complied  with. 

Cheit  Sing  In  July  1781  Mr  Haftings  having,  it  is  faid,  recei- 
and^de^o  vec*  ^ome  *ntel%ence  that  the  oppreffed  rajah  medita- 
fed.  **  ted  rebellion,  fet  out  on  a  vifit  to  the  nabob  of  Oude, 
and  in  his  way  propofed  to  clear  up  the  mifunderftand- 
ing  with  him.  The  method  by  which  he  intended  to 
clear  up  this  mifunderftanding  was  to  lay  a  fine  upon 
the  poor  prince  of  400,0001.  or  500,000!.  \  and  as  a 
reafon  for  doing  fo,  it  was  alleged  that  the  late  rajah 
had  left  a  million  fterling  in  his  treafury }  a  fum  which 
was  continually  increafing.  Cheit  Sing  advanced  to 
the  borders  of  his  territories  to  meet  the  governor-ge¬ 
neral,  behaved  with  all  imaginable  fubmiflion  ;  and 
having  got  private  intelligence  of  what  was  meditated 
againft  him,  offered  to  pay  down  20o,ocol.  This  was 
refufed  j  and  the  governor-general  having  reached  the 
capital,  forbade  the  rajah  his  prefence,  and  by  a  letter 
acquainted  him  with  his  caufes  of  complaint.  Cheit  Sing 
lent  a  very  fubmiftive  anfwer  ;  but  as  he  endeavoured 
to  exculpate  himfeU’,  Mr  Haftings  was  fo  far  from  be¬ 
ing  fatisfied,  that  he  put  the  prince  under  an  arreft. 

Such  an  unheard-of  proceeding  excited  the  utmoft 
furprife  and  refentment  in  fubje&s  accuftomed  to  re¬ 
gard  their  fovereign  with  a  degree  of  reverence  little 
fhort  of  adoration.  On  the  very  day  of  the  arreft  they 
affembled  tumultuoufly,  cut  in  pieces  the  guard  which 
had  been  fet  on  the  palace,  and  carried  off  their  prince 
in  triumph.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  this 
was  ativ  other  than  a  tranfitory  tumult }  for  though  they 
could  eafily  have  cut  off  the  governor-general,  they 
made  no  attempt  againft  him.  Cheit  Sing  protefted 
his  innocence,  and  made  the  moft  unlimited  offers  of 
fubmiflion,  but  all  in  vain.  His  government  was  de- 
v  dared  vacant,  and  the  zemindar y  bellowed  on  the  next 

htir  5  the  annual  fubfidy  to  the  government  of  Bengal 
was  augmented  from  240,0001.  to  400,000!.  annually. 
The  miierable  rajah  wa*  forced  to  fly  his  country  *,  and 
his  mother,  though  p minified  leave  to  retire  upon  condi¬ 
tions,  was  attacked  in  her  retreat  and  plundered  by  the 
■fiddlers.  After  all  his  endeavours  to  procure  money, 
jhowever,  Mr  Ha  flings  found  this  adventure  turn  out 
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much  lefs  profitable  than  he  had  expe&ed  ;  for  the  trea-  Mia. 
fury  of  the  fugitive  prince  was  feized  and  retained  by  ■ » 

the  foldiery. 

As  to  the  nabob  of  Oude,  a  new  treaty  was  conclu-  New^trea- 
ded  with  him  j  the  defign  of  which  was  evidently  to  ties  with 
eafe  him  of  fome  of  the  burdens  to  which  he  was  at  thattlle  nabob 
time  fubje£led.  Part  of  the  Britifh  troops  were  there- ^U(*e' 
fore  withdrawn  from  his  dominions.  As  Fizulla  Khan, 
the  moft  profperous  of  his  dependents,  had  been  called 
upon  to  furnifti  a  body  of  5000  horfe  to  join  the  na¬ 
bob’s  army,  and  had  not  complied  with  the  requifition^ 
the  guarantee  of  his  treaty  with  the  nabob,  formerly 
executed,  was  withdrawn  5  but  it  being  afterwards  dif- 
covered  that  his  territory  was  not  equivalent  to  the 
claims  of  the  governor,  the  treaty  was  renewed  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  flight  fine.  As  the  widow  of  Sujah  Dowla 
was  fufpe<fted  of  favouring  the  late  rajah  Cheit  Sing, 
the  reigning  prince  was  allowed  to  reclaim  the  treafures 
of  his  father  in  her  poffeflion,  on  condition  of  paying 
her  a  certain  ftipulated  allowance  annually.  The  trea¬ 
fures  were  feized  as  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  prince 
to  the  company. 

Hoftilities  continued  in  India  between  the  French 
and  Englifh  till  the  year  1783  was  far  advanced,  and 
long  after  tranquillity  had  been  reftored  to  other  parts 
of  the  world.  In  the  beginning  of  the  feafon  for  a&ion 
the  governor  and  council  of  Bengal  determined  to  fend 
an  ample  fupply  to  the  prefidency  of  Madras,  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  which  Tip- 
poo  feemed  willing  to  profecute  with  even  more  vigour 
than  his  father  had  done.  For  this  purpofe  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  who,  for  his  health,  had  gone  to  Bengal  by 
fea,  fet  fail  once  more  for  Madras,  being  intrufted  with 
a  large  fum  of  money  for  the  neceffary  expences  of 
the  war.  In  his  paffage  he  was  chaced  for  forty- 
eight  hours  by  two  French  men  of  war.  The  folicitude  * 
and  fatigue  he  underwent  during  this  time,  being  al- 
moft  conftantly  upon  deck,  occasioned  a  relapfe,  fo  that 
he  died  in  two  days  after  his  arrival  at  Madras.  His 
death  was  greatly  lamented,  as  the  greateft  expedi¬ 
tions  had  been  formed  of  a  happy  conclufion  being  put 
to  the  war  by  his  extraordinary  military  talents,  for 
which  he  had  already  acquired  lb  great  a  reputation  in 
India. 

The  invafion  of  Tippoo’s  dominions  having  called 
him  off  from  the  Carnatic,  General  Stuart  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  attacking  him  in  another  quarter.  Colo¬ 
nel  Fullarton  was  defpatched  with  a  large  body  of 
troops  to  invade  the  province  of  Coimbatour.  This 
he  executed  with  great  fuccefs ;  overrunning  the  coun¬ 
try,  taking  fevcral  fortreffes,  and  making  a  very  alarm¬ 
ing  diverfion  on  this  fide  of  Tippoo’s  dominions.  Ge¬ 
neral  Stuart,  however,  having  Hill  greater  defigns  in 
view,  was  obliged  to  recal  this  gentleman  in  the  midft  x ^ 
of  his  fuccefs.  The  fi  -ge  of  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Cud- Cuddalore 
dalore  was  the  operation  which  now  engaged  his  atten-un^ucce^1 
tion.  It  was  now  become  the  principal  place  of  arms 
belonging  to  the  French*,  was  ftrongly  fortified,  andthfj7ng^r 
garrifoned  by  a  numerous  body  of  the  beft  troops  inliih. 
France,  as  well  as  a  confiderable  number  of  Tippoo’s 
choiceft  forces.  The  fiege  therefore  proved  fo  difticult, 
that  though  the  Englilh  difplayed  the  utmoft  valour 
and  military  Ikill,  they  were  not  able  to  reduce  the 
place  until  hoftilities  were  interrupted  by  the  news  of  a 
general  pacification  having  taken  place  in  Europe.  I11 
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India,  this  fiegc  a  remarkable  cireumftance  took  place,  viz. 

u— V— '  that  of  a  corps  of  Sepoy  grenadiers  encountering  and 
overcoming  the  French  troops  oppoled  to  them  with 
fixed  bayonets.  For  this  remarkable  infiance  of  va¬ 
lour,  they  not  only  received  the  higheft  applaufe  at  the 
time,  but  provifion  was  made  for  themfelves  and  fami¬ 
lies  by  the  prefidencics  to  which  they  belonged. 

After  the  reduftion  of  Hydernagur,  and  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  army  under  General  Matthews,  the  Eng- 
lifh  poffeffed  only  three  places  of  confequence  in  the 
kingdom  of  Canara.  Thefe  were  Mangalore,  Onore, 
and  Carwa.  The  fiege  of  all  thefe  places  was  underta¬ 
ken  at  once.  Mangalore,  the  principal  port  in  the 
country,  was  defended  by  a  very  numerous  garrifon  un¬ 
der  Major  Campbell.  Tippoo  fat  down  before  it  on 
the  19th  of  May  j  and  the  attack  and  defence,  were 
both  conduced  with  the  greatefi  fpirit  and  aftivity. 
Notwithfianding  the  utmofi  efforts  of  the  befiegers, 
however,  and  that  the  garrifon  were  reduced  to  the  lafi: 
extremity  for  want  of  provifions,  they  held  out  in  fpite 
of  every  difficulty,  until  the  general  pacification  being 
concluded,  the  place  was  afterwards  delivered  up.  In 
other  parts  nothing  more  happened  than  an  indecifive 
engagement  between  M.  Suffrein  and  Ad miral  Hughes  5 
fo  that  the  Britifii  empire  in  Bengal  was  for  that  time 
fully  efiablifiied,  and  continued  unm^lefted  by  foreign 
enemies,  till  the  ambition  of  Tippo  Saib  again  promp¬ 
ted  him  to  invade  the  territories  of  the  nabob,  an  ally 
oF  Britain.  This  again  brought  on  a  war  with  that 
reftlefs,  but  able  prince  j  in  this  war  the  Biitifti  were 
joined  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  conduft  of  it  was  en- 
trufted  to  Lord  Cornwallis. 

Charadler  Among  the  various  ufurpers  who  fuddenly  rofe  to  the 

ofHyder  rank  of  foverejgn  princes  on  the  fall  of  the  Mogul  em- 
pire,  Hyder  Aly  was  the  mofi  fuccefsful.  A  mailer  in 
difiimulation  and  treachery,  he  laboured,  while  in  a 
humble  fialion,  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  his  fupe- 
rior>,  that  he  might  the  more  completely  betray  them. 
Thefe  qualities,  fo  neceffary  to  a  fuccefsful  ufurper,  were 
in  time  accompanied  with  confiderable  military  Ikill, 
and  great  talents  for  government.  Hence  the  power 
which  he  at  firft  fo  treachcroufly  obtained,  was  foon 
augmented  by  frefti  acquifitions  \  and  the  territories 
which  he  conquered  were  governed  with  a  fyfiematic 
arrangement  and  rigorous  juffice,  which  fpeedily  aug¬ 
mented  their  population,  and  increafed  his  own  re- 
i53  fources. 

and  of  Tip-  His  fon,  Tippoo  Sultan,  though  far  inferior  to  his 

poo  Sultan,  father  in  the  art  of  government,  in  moderation,  and  in 
the  general  fteadinefs  of  his  charafter,  was,  however, 
diftinguiftied  in  India  as  an  excellent  officer  and  intre¬ 
pid  warrior  5  qualities  which  effeftually  fecured  him  the 
confidence  of  his  troops.  The  operation  of  the  fyfiem 
eftabliftied  by  his  father,  and  the  warlike  complexion 
of  his  own  charafter,  continued  to  fupport  the  general 
profperity  of  his  dominions,  which  were  enlarged  on 
all  fides  by  conquefis  from  his  neighbours,  and  were 
ffrengthened  by  a  great  number  of  the  mofi  impregna¬ 
ble  fortreffes  in  the  peninfula. 

Hence  the  power  of  the  Myforean  kings,  which  in 
its  rife  had  been  often  combated,  and  fometimes  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Mahrattas,  at  lafi  acquired  a  decided  af- 
cendency  in  the  fouth  of  India.  The  difeipline  and  fi¬ 
delity  of  their  troops,  till  their  late  aggreffions  on  the 
Britifii,  had  confiantly  been  increasing  in  reputation  > 


and  fully  evinced  the  excellent  regulations  which  had  India.  ^ 
been  efiablifiied  for  the  army.  The  government  of  J 

both  princes  was  drift  j  that  of  the  lafi,  violent  and 
arbitrary.  It  was  dill,  however,  the  defpotifm  of  an 
able  and  warlike  fovereign,  who  may  rigoroufly  cheeky 
but  does  not  deftroy  thofe  fubjefts  which  mufi  form  the 
means  of  his  future  aggrandisement. 

From  thefe  caufes  the  extenfive  territory  of  the  My- 
fore  and  its  dependencies  had  not,  in  the  courfe  of  ma¬ 
ny  years,  differed  materially,  either  from  infurreftion 
or  external  invafion  \ — a  felicity  but  rarely  experienced 
in  any  quarter  of  India.  When  they  were  invaded  by 
the  Britifii  and  their  allies,  under  the  conduft  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  the  whole  country  w*as  found  in  a  high 
date  of  cultivation,  and  filled  with  inhabitants.  The 
regular  army  confided  of  *70,000  men  ;  and  the  troops 
employed  in  the  garrifons,  in  the  police,  and  in  the 
colleftion  of  revenue,  amounted,  by  the  mofi  authen¬ 
tic  accounts,  to  twice  that  number.  This  vafi  efta- 
blilhment  was  fo  completely  furnifiied  with  artillery  in 
the  numerous  forts,  and  in  the  field,  that  upwards  of 
400  cannon  were  found  in  the  outwrorks  of  the  capital 
alone.  The  mofi  frequent  bar  to  the  efficiency  of  na¬ 
tive  armies,  is  the  want  of  regular  pay  ;  an  obfiacle 
the  provident  fultan  had  removed  by  gradually  amaf- 
fing  vafi  treafures,  which  he  fecured  in  the  forts,  or  in 
the  capital  j  and  by  improving  his  revenue,  which  a- 
mounted  annually  to  upwards  of  three  millions  fierling. 

The  power  and  re  fources  of  the  Myforean  dominions,, 
thus  formidable  in  themfelves,  cannot  be  fairly  eftimat-- 
ed,  unlefs  we  take  into  account  their  advantageous  po- 
iition  and  the  charafter  oF  the  fovereign.  Lying  in  the 
heart  of  the  Deccan,  and  (Lengthened  by  innumerable 
forts,  they  command  the  adjoining  frontiers  of  all 
their  neighbours  j  while  the  reftlefs  and  enterprifing 
fpirit  of  the  prince  has  long  obliged  all  around  him  to 
keep  in  a  ftate  of  conftant  military  preparation,  to  them 
nearly  as  expenfive  as  that  of  aftual  war.  Few  years 
were  fuffered  to  elapfe,  in  which  their  territories  were 
not  either  menaced  or  aftually  invaded.  The  open  and 
defencelefs  frontier  of  the  Carnatic  was  frequently  the 
objeft  of  thefe  incurfior.s  ;  and  the  territory  of  our  ally, 
the  nabob  of  Arcot,  had  often  fuffered  devaluations 
that  are  ft  ill  remembered  with  horror.  The  Britifii,. 
who  were  bound  by  treaty  to  be  the  proteftors  of  this 
prince,  had  their  own  territories  plundered  extenfively  j 
and,  on  one  occafion,  had  been  forced  to  fubmit  to  an 
ignominious  peace,  which  was  diftated  to  them  at  the 
gates  of  Madras.  159 

The  French  officers  in  India,  many  of  whom  had  influence  of 
long  been  entertained  in  the  fervice  of  Tippoo,  had  the  French 
communicated  to  his  policy  that  marked  hoftility  againft^^  e 
the  Britifii  nation,  by  which  it  was  fo  peculiarly  diftin- 
gui filed.  A  fplendid  embaffy,  which  had  been  dif- 
patched  to  France,  returned  previous  to  1789,  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war  ;  which  mufi  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  commencement  of  a  regular^  fyfiem  of 
hoftility  for  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  Britifii  power 
in  the  eaft. 

Although  the  events  of  the  French  revolution  ope¬ 
rated  to  divert  their  attention  from  profecuting  the  ob- 
jefts  of  this  new  alliance,  the  power  of  Tippoo  had 
become  fo  formidable  to  the  Britifii  government,  that 
the  revenues  of  Madras  and  Bombay  were  inadequae 
to  fupport  the  forces  neceffary  for  their  defence.  Large 

fupplies 
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India. 
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His  excef- 
five  ambi¬ 
tion  unites 
different 
ftates  a- 
gainft  him, 


fupplies  both  of  troops  and  of  money  were  required  from 
J  Europe  ;  and  experience  had  fully  proved,  that  unlefs 
the  power  of  the  kings  of  Myfore  was  reduced,  the 
Britllh  poffeffions  in  the  eaft  could  not  be  retained  with¬ 
out  incurring  an  annual  lofs  to  the  Hate. 

Happily  the  power,  talents,  and  ambition  of  the  pre- 
fent  fuitan  were  fully  known  to  the  whole  of  India. 
His  views  of  universal  conqueft  had  alarmed  all  the 
nativq  powers  of  the  peninfula ;  and  both  the  Nizam 
and  the  Mahrattas  were  roufed  to  combine  for  their 
own  defence.  Tippoo  was  the  firft  Mohammedan 
prince,  jfince  the  eftabliffiment  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
who  openly  difclaimed  the  authority  of  the  king  of 
Delhi,  or  Great  Mogul.  He  was  the  firft  alfo  to  im- 
prefs  coin  with  his  own  titles  ;  a  mark  of  difrefped 
which  none  of  the  native  governments  had  ever  fhewn. 
The  great  feai  which  he  adopted  foon  after  his  father’s 
death,  and  which  he  affixed  to  all  his  public  deeds,  de¬ 
clared  him  to  be  “  the  mefTenger  of  the  true  faith,”  and 
announced  his  ambition  to  appear  as  a  prophet  as  well 
as  conqueror.  In  the  fpirit  of  eaftern  vanity,  he  not 
only  declared  himfelf  the  greateft  king  on  earth,  but 
announced  himfelf  to  be  the  reftorer  of  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  faith  •,  and  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  enthufiafm  of  his 
feci,  he  invites  all  true  Muffulmans  to  join  his  ftand- 
ard,  and  not  only  to  drive  the  European  infidels  out  of 
India,  but  to  eftablifh  the  empire  of  Mohammed  over 
the  world. 

An  ambition  fo  openly  avowed,  and  to  an  extent  fo 
inordinate,  created  immediate  alarm  among  the  native 
powers  of  India.  It  rendered  an  union  peculiarly  necef- 
fary  between  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas;  ftates 
who  differed  in  religion,  in  government,  and  in  every 
point  of  intereft,  except  that  fear,  which  combined 
them  againft  this  powerful  adverfary,  who  was  ever 
ready  to  attack  them,  and  who,  in  fa£I,  already  com¬ 
manded  their  fouthern  frontier. 

The  policy  of  the  Britifh,  who  had  earlier  forefeen 
the  danger,  led  them  to  adopt  a  flill  more  vigorous 
preparation  than  the  native  powers.  Four  additional 
regiments  had  been  raifed  in  Europe,  and  fent  to  India 
under  General  Abercromby  and  Colonel  Mufgrave  ; 
and  as  early  as  1788,  there  were  in  that  country  thir¬ 
teen  European  battalions,  confifting  of  8oco  men,  be- 
fides  the  troops  in  the  company’s  eftabliffiment.  Earl 
Cornwallis,  and  feveral  of  the  firft  officers  in  the  Bri- 
tiffi  fervice,  were  appointed  to  command  them,  under 
a  new  fyftem,  by  which  the  powers  of  the  governor- 
general  and  commander  in  chief  were  united  in  the 
fame  perfon.  Thus  the  counteraiftion  of  different  au¬ 
thorities  was  avoided,  and  every  advantage  fecured 
which  might  give  efficiency  to  the  operations  of  war¬ 
fare. 

Happily  for  the  execution  of  thofe  views  of  defence, 
the  climate  of  the  Myfore,  like  all  the  central  parts  of 
the  peninfula  of  India,  is  temperate  and  healthy,  in  a 
degree  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  region  of  the  globe 
lying  within  the  tropics.  The  monfoons  which  deluge 
the  coafts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  have  their  force 
broken  as  they  approach  the  high  mountains  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  where  they  fall  out  in  ffiowers,  which,  though 
heavy,  are  not  commonly  of  long  continuance.  The 
verdure  of  the  country  is  thus  preserved  ;  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  climate  is  moderated  throughout  almoft 
the  whole  year.  The^Britiffi  army  was  therefore  able 
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to  remain  conftantly  in  the  field,  during  the  whole  war  • 
and  although  they  did  not  enter  into  cantonments,  or  1  ,  - 

leave  their  tents,  yet  the  health  of  the  troops  did  not 
materially  fuffer. 

The  military  operations  againft  Tippoo  may  there-  Opmtion? 
fore  be  divided  into  campaigns,  not  fo  much  from  the  of  the  Bn. 
change  of  feafon,  as  from  the  fuceefs  or  failure  of  the  dfr 
feveral  plans  of  attack  that  were  carried  on  againft  thatTipp00, 
prince.  The  firft  campaign  commenced  in  the  month 
of  June  1790,  and  was  diredled  to  the  fouthern  part  of 
the  peninfula,  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  rajah  of  Tra- 
vancore,  whole  country  had  already  been  attacked  by 
the  fuitan.  During  it,  the  main  army  was  commanded 
by  General  Meadows;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
it  effe&ed  the  redu&ion  of  his  rich  provinces  below  the 
mountains ;  while  the  Bombay  troops,  under  General 
Abercromby,  conquered  the  valuable  diftrifts  below 
the  Ghauts  on  the  weft  and  north,  as  far  as  the  river 
Baliapatam. 

The  fecond  campaign  was  carried  on  by  Earl  Corn¬ 
wallis  in  the  heart  of  Tippoo’s  dominions.  Though 
unfuccefsful  in  effe&ing  its  ultimate  objeft,  it  was  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  capture  of  the  important  fortrefs  of 
Bangalore  in  the  interior  of  the  country ;  an  event 
which  fixed  the  feat  of  war  in  the  enemies  territory, 
and  was  decifive  of  its  final  fuccefs.  A  fuccefsful  battle 
was  alfo  fought  in  the  vicinity  of  Seringapatam  ;  and  a 
demonftration  made  againft  that  capital,  which,  from 
the  advanced  feafon  and  the  fwelling  of  the  Cavery, 
proved  abortive. 

'I  he  laft  failure,  which  muft  in  part  be  aferibed  to 
the  delay  of  the  Mahratta  armies,  and  the  want  of  pro- 
vifions,  was  fpeedily  followed  by  the  arrival  of  thefe 
allies,  and  by  preparations  for  a  freffi  campaign.  As 
thefe  new  efforts  completely  humbled  the  fuitan,  and 
produced  a  fuccefsful  termination  of  hoftilities,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  detail  them  more  particularly. 

The  feafon  of  the  year,  which,  after  the  battle  in 
1791,  prevented  an  immediate  attack  of  Seringapatam, 
was  alfo  unfavourable  to  the  numerous  draught  cattle 
belonging  to  the  army.  They  were  infetfted  with  ail 
epidemic  diforder,  which  was  aggravated  by  famine, 
and  killed  them  ir-i  vaft  numbers;  wffiile  the  remainder, 
from  difeafe  and  hunger,  became  unfit  for  fervice.  Mean¬ 
while  the  fear  city  of  grain,  of  arrack,  and  every  article 
of  fubfiftence,  daily  inereafed ;  this  fcarcity  became  at 
laft  fo  urgent,  that  the  camp  followers,  which  in  India 
are  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  fighting  men,  were 
reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  devouring  the  putrid  flefti  of 
the  dead  bullocks ;  and  to  add  to  all  thefe  calamities, 
the  fmallpox  unfortunately  raged  in  the  camp. 

Similar  diftreffes  were  fuffered  by  the  Bombay  army, 
who,  with  infinite  labour,  had  dragged  their  artillery 
for  50  miles  through  the  moft  fteep  and  difficult  paffes, 
in  order  to  co-operate  with  Lord  Cornwallis.  Unable 
to  form  a  jun&ion,  from  the  fwelling  of  the  Cavery 
and  the  badnefs  of  the  roads,  they  were  compelled  to 
retrace  their  fteps  over  thofe  vaft  woody  mountains, 
which  form  the  immenfe  and  impregnable  barrier  be¬ 
tween  the  kingdom  of  Myfore  and  the  Malabar  coaft. 

In  this  perilous  retreat,  the  battering  train  of  both  ar¬ 
mies  was  unavoidably  loft,  being  too  unwieldy  to  be 
moved  by  the  fmall  portion  of  draught  cattle  which 
now  furvived  ;  upwards  of  40,000  had  already  perifhed 
fince  the  commencement  of  the  campaign. 

Difappointed 
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Difappointed  of  the  relief  and  afliflance  which  the 
junction  of  the  Bombay  troops  might  have  afforded,  the 
pofition  of  the  main  army  became  a  fcene  of  the  greateft 
difirefs.  The  tents  and  clothing  of  the  troops,  as  well  as 
their  provifions,  were  nearly  worn  out.  Great  part  of  the 
horfes  of  the  cavalry  were  fo  far  reduced  by  want  and  fa¬ 
tigue,  that  they  were  unable  to  carry  their  riders.  The 
ground  at  Caniambaddy,  where  it  had  encamped  for  a 
few  days  to  favour  the  junftion,  or  to  protect  the  re¬ 
treat,  of  General  Abercromby,  was  covered  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  feveral  miles,  with  the  carcafes  of  the  cattle  and 
horfes  }  and  the  lad  fight  of  the  gun  carriages,  carts, 
and  ftores  of  the  battering  train,  left  in  flames,  was  the 
melancholy  fpedlaele  which  the  troops  beheld,  as  they 
palled  along,  on  quitting  this  deadly  camp. 

Fortunately  for  them  in  this  dreadful  fituation,  they 
Were  met,  before  they  had  finifhed  the  firft  day’s 
march,  by  the  allied  force  of  the  Mahrattas,  under 
Purferam  Bow  and  Hurry  Punt.  Every  defpatch  fent 
to  thefe  chiefs  had  been  intercepted  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  enemy.  They  were  adonifiied  when  they  learned 
the  difaders  which  had  been  occafioned  by  their  delay  : 
their  arrival,  which  evinced  their  fincerity  in  the  caufc, 
produced  general  fatisfadlion  in  the  Britifli  camp,  and 
a  convi&ion,  that  the  ruin  of  the  fultan,  though  de¬ 
layed,  mull  now  become  certain  and  inevitable.  Tip- 
poo  himfelf,  on  feeing  his  enemies  firm  and  a&ive  in 
their  union,  was  not  infenfible  to  the  dangers  that 
awaited  him.  Before  the  allied  armies  left  the  vicinity 
of  his  capital  to  forward  their  preparations  for  a  new 
campaign,  he  made  overtures  to  Lord  Cornwallis  for 
the  conclufion  of  a  peace  }  but  that  nobleman  would 
lifien  to  no  terms  of  accommodation  in  which  his  allies 
were  not  included,  and  which  were  not  preceded  by 
the  releafe  of  all  the  prifoners  that  had  been  detained 
during  the  prefent  and  former  wars. 

The  arrival  of  the  Mahratta  troops,  amounting  to 
32,000  cavalry,  however  fortunate  it  might  be  deemed 
at  the  critical  moment  in  which  it  happened,  brought 
little  additional  effective  firength  to  the  allied  army. 
Their  battalions  were  unwieldy,  irregular,  and  ill-dif- 
ciplined :  their  force  had  declined  as  much  as  Tippoo’s 
had  advanced  in  improvement }  and  they  were  at  pre¬ 
fent  far  inferior  to  thofe  troops  who,  under  Madha 
Row,  had  defeated  Hyder  Aly  in  1772.  Their  chiefs 
were,  however,  overjoyed  that  they  had  effected  a 
junftion  nearly  on  the  fpot  where  that  fignal  victory 
had  been  obtained.  They  were  pleafed  at  having  met 
the  Britifli  army  without  having  occafion  to  try  their 
drength  fingly  with  Tippoo,  of  whofe  difcipline  and 
abilities  in  the  field  they  entertained  a  deep  apprehen¬ 
sion. 

To  avoid  confufion  and  interference,  they  were  en¬ 
camped  at  a  difiance  from  the  Britifli  troops.  Their 
ground,  from  the  number  of  followers,  and  their  fami¬ 
lies,  had  the  appearance  of  a  large  town,  or  of  a  whole 
nation  emigrating  from  its  territory.  The  tents  of  the 
chiefs  are  placed  around  their  general’s,  without  any 
regularity  or  order.  They  are  of  all  dimenfions,  and  of 
every  variety  of  colour,  refembling  houfes  rather  than 
The  ftreets,  winding  and  eroding  in  every  di- 
prefent  the  appearance  of  a  great  fair  }  in 
which  fmiths,  jewellers,  merchants,  and  mechanics,  are 
difplaying  their  wares,  and  as  bufily  employed  in  their 
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trades,  as  if  they  lived  in  their  own  capital,  and  enjoyed  India* 
a  profound  peace  *.  * 

The  fiate  of  their  artillery,  upon  which  modern  war-  jy 
fare  fo  much  depends,  will  at  once  demonftrate  the  im  •  of  the  Cam~ 
perfeftion  of  the  military  fyfiem  among  the  Mahratta pnigii  in 
dates.  In  the  conftru&ion  of  their  gun  carriages,  they  dndm  ** 
make  little  ufe  of  iron,  but  for  their  ftrength  they  truft  ^ 
to  the  bulk  and  folidity  of  the  timber  :  Hence  they  are  Dirom, 
unwieldy  from  their  weight,  and  clumfy  beyond  all  be¬ 
lief}  the  wheels,  in  particular,  are  heavy  and  low,  be¬ 
ing  formed  of  large  folid  pieces  of  wood  united  toge¬ 
ther.  The  guns  themfelves  are  ponderous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  of  the  moft  irregular  dimenfions }  each  is 
painted  in  a  fantaftic  manner,  and  bears  the  name  of 
fome  one  of  their  gods.  Not  a  few  are  dragged  after 
the  army  long  after  they  have  ceafed  to  be  Serviceable, 
from  the  great  eftimation  they  are  held  in,  on  account 
of  pad  atchievcments  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  have 
performed  for  the  date.  Some  of  thefe  ufelefs  impedi-and  ftate 
ments  of  a  march  are  dragged  along  at  the  immenfe®f  their  mi- 
expence  of  100,  and  fometimes  150  draught  cattle 
yoked  in  pairs.  The  mod  infurmountable  obdacle  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  Mahratta  artillery,  was  the  fear- 
city  of  ammunition  with  which  they  were  provided  at 
this  period  }  fubfequent  improvements  have  enlarged 
this  fupply,  and  rendered  them  far  more  formidable  to 
their  enemies. 

The  infantry  of  this  nation  holds  a  rank,  if  pof- 
fible,  dill  more  contemptible  than  their  artillery.  Its 
officers  are  half-cad  Portuguefe  or  French  }  and  thd 
privates  confid  of  outcads  of  every  defeription,  who  are 
uniform  in  nothing  but  in  the  wretched  condition  of 
their  mufkets,  ammunition,  and  accoutrements.  The 
Mahrattas  themfelves  hold  them  in  contempt,  ride 
through  them  on  the  march,  without  ceremony,  or  even 
the  appearance  of  refpe£L  If  there  happen  to  be  a 
few  Europeans  among  the  officers  and  men,  which  in 
thefe  times  was  but  feldom  the  cafe,  they  execrate  the 
fervice,  and  till  they  find  an  opportunity  of  efcape, 
continue  to  deplore  their  fate. 

The  cavalry  is  the  favourite  portion  of  a  Mahratta 
army  ;  and  it  is  to  his  horfes,  and  the  bazars,  that  the 
attention  of  every  chief  is  almod  folely  direfted.  On 
marching  days,  the  baggage  and  infantry  move  off  at 
daybreak,  while  the  chiefs  and  their  principal  followers 
remain  upon  the  ground  fmoking  their  hookahs  till  they 
have  advanced  fome  miles }  they  then  follow,  each  pur- 
fuing  his  own  route,  attended  by  his  principal  people } 
while  the  inferior  ranks  difperfe  over  the  country  to 
plunder  and  forage  in  every  direction.  ^ 

The  troops  of  the  Nizam  at  this  period  joined  Lord  Troops  of 
Cornwallis  and  the  Mahrattas}  their  date  of  equip-  thy  Nizam 
ment  and  difcipline  was  almod  in  every  refpeft  as^P.^e 
wretched  as  that  of  the  Mahrattas.  Their  forces,  when 
united,  amounted  to  about  80,000  men  }  and  if  to  thefe 
be  added  four  times  the  number  of  camp-followers, 
brinjarries,  and  the  carriage  department,  the  number 
of  drangers  to  be  fubfified  in  the  My  fore  alone,  cannot 
be  much  lefs  than  half  a  million,  That  no  diftrud, 
jealoufy,  or  counteranion,  ftiould  have  difturbecl  the 
combined  operations  of  fuch  an  immenfe  multitude, 
mud  be  aferibed  to  the  unexampled  moderation  and  vi¬ 
gilant  condudt  of  the  commander  in  chief.  Such  a  vad 
array  had  never  taken  the  field  in  India  in  the  Britifli 
F  f  caufe } 
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caufe  ;  yet  no  murmurs,  or  even  the  flighteft  appear¬ 
ance  of  diftruft,  were  ever  manifefted  by  the  allies  to¬ 
wards  the  Britifh  commander.  They  fubmitted  with 
implicit  confidence  not  only  to  his  arrangements  in  car¬ 
rying  on  the  war  \  but,  which  was  little  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  among  allies  fo  much  alive  to  their  particular  inter- 
efts,  they  acquiefced  in  his  diftribution  of  the  conquer¬ 
ed  territories  with  a  deference  which  evinced  the  mod 
perfect  confidence  in  his  liberality  and  juftice. 

The  fteady  eo-operation,  however,  of  any  native 
power  with  the  Britifh  army  in  the  field,  is  a  circum- 
ftance  hardly  to  be  looked  for,  and  muft  therefore  prove 
a  refource  on  which  no  commander  would  choofe  to  re¬ 
ly.  His  patience  will  often  be  feverely  tried  by  their 
irregularities  and  delays  ;  and  in  the  moft  critical  emer¬ 
gencies  his  views  may  be  fruftated  by  their  want  of 
punctuality,  or  by  a  total  failure  in  their  engagements. 
Even  in  the  article  of  provifions,  the  prefence  of  the 
native  armies,  bating  the  temporary  relief  at  their  firft 
junction,  proved  a  much  greater  annoyance  than  a  be¬ 
nefit ;  for  it  increafed  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  fup- 
plied,  in  a  country  defolated  by  its  friends  as  well  as  by 
the  hoftile  armies. 

With  thefe  coadjutors,  Lord  Cornwallis  fet  out  in 
the  month  of  Jane,  towards  Bangalore.  He  determi¬ 
ned  on  a  new  and  circuitous  route,  northward  by  Nag- 
gemungulum,  that  he  might  accomplifh  fome  of  the 
important  objects  neceffary  to  enable  the  confederates 
to  commerce  another  campaign.  He  had  to  enable  the 
Mahrattas  to  withdraw  the  pofts  which  they  had  left 
on  their  march,  when  they  advanced  from  Poonah  to¬ 
wards  Seringapatam.  He  had  to  confine  the  fultan  to 
as  fmall  a  portion  of  his  territory  as  practicable,  and 
thus  to  oblige  him  to  confume  the  provifions  which  he 
had  laid  up  for  the  defence  of  his  capital :  and,  laftly, 
he  had  to  gain  time  for  collecting  and  bringing  forward 
the  vaft  ftores  of  camp  equipage,  provifions,  and  fupplies, 
which  he  had  ordered  for  the  fucceeding  campaign. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  communication  between 
the  Myfore  and  the  Carnatic,  from  which  the  fupplies 
were  chiefly  to  be  drawn ;  the  various  hill  forts,  which 
command  the  different  paffes,  were  to  be  reduced. 
Many  of  thefe  fortreffes,  from  their  fituation  upon  high 
and  precipitous  rocks,  are  of  fuch  ftrength  that  they 
have  always  been  deemed  impregnable  by  the  native 
armies  of  India.  In  ancient  times  they  formed  the  in- 
acceftible  retreats  of  the  rajahs  who  (till  retained  their 
independence  \  and  it  was  not  till  the  vigorous  admini- 
ftration  of  Tippoo  and  his  father,  that  they  were 
brought  into  fubje&ion  and  garrifoned  by  the  Myfore- 
an  troops. 

Among  thefe  forts,  Savendroog,  Chlttledroog,  and 
Kiftnaghury,  are  the  moft  remarkable  in  point  of  na¬ 
tural  ftrength.  The  firft  of  thefe  confifts  of  a  vaft 
mountainous  rock,  which  rifesv  above  half  a  mile  in 
perpendicular  height  above  its  own  bafe,  which  covers 
a  fpace  of  eight  or  ten  miles  in  circumference.  This 
rock  is  furrounded  by  walls  on  every  fide,  and  defend¬ 
ed  by  crofs  barriers  wherever  it  was  deemed  acceffible. 
Towards  the  upper  part,  the  immenfc  pile  is  almoft  pre¬ 
cipitous,  and  has  the  farther  advantage  of  being  divi¬ 
ded  on  the  top  into  two  hills,  which  have  each  their 
defences,  and  are  capable  of  being  maintained  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  garrifon  in  the  lower  works. 
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To  the  fiege  of  this  tremendous  fortrefs,  Lieutenant-  India, 
colonel  Stewart  commanding  the  right  wing  of  the  v— ^ 

main  army  was  appointed.  The  attempt  commenced  on 
the  icth  of  December,  when  this  officer  pitched  his 
camp  within  three  miles  of  the  north  fide  of  the  rock.  I($g 
The  formidable  appearance  of  the  place  itfelf,  had  Savendroog 
withdrawn  the  attention  of  the  troops  from  a  circum- befieged, 
ftance  which  proved  on  trial  the  chief  obftacle  to  the 
execution  of  their  arduous  attempt.  It  corftifted  in  the 
formation  of  a  gun  road  from  the  camp  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  This  was  found  a  work  of  incredible  la¬ 
bour,  fince  it  led  through  a  long  tra£l  of  rocky  hills, 
thickly  planted  with  bamboos  \  and  after  every  effort, 
the  battering  guns  were  ftill  to  be  dragged  over  rocks 
of  confiderable  height,  and  of  an  afeent  almoft  perpen¬ 
dicular. 

This  celebrated  rock,  fo  difficult  of  approach,  and  of 
fuch  immenfe  ftrength,  is  no  lefs  famed  for  a  noxious 
atmofphere,  occalioned  by  the  hills  and  immenfe  trails 
of  wood  by  which  it  is  furrounded  *,  the  appellation  of 
Savendroog ,  or  Rock  of  death ,  is  faid  to  have  been  given 
it  from  the  noxious  and  fatal  nature  of  its  climate. 

Tippoo  Sultan,  fenfible  of  all  its  advantages,  congratu¬ 
lated  his  army  on  the  infatuation  of  the  Britifh,  which 
had  at  laft  led  them  to  an  enterprife  which  would 
fpeedily  operate  their  difgrace,  and  terminate  in  their 
ruin.  One  half  of  the  Europeans,  he  afferted,  would 
be  deftroyed  by  difeafe,  and  the  other  half  he  was  con¬ 
fident  would  be  killed  in  the  affault.  The  garrifon 
which  Tippoo  had  fele&ed  for  the  ftation  of  Saven¬ 
droog  were  of  the  fame  fentiments  with  their  mafter  ; 
regarding  the  attempt  to  reduce  it  as  madnefs,  they 
fortunately  trufted  more  to  its  ftrength,  than  to  their 
own  exertions  for  its  defence  5  and  hence,  little  or  no 
oppofition  was  made  to  the  ere&ion  of  our  batteries, 
farther  than  the  ill-dire£ted  fire  of  their  artillery  pro¬ 
duced. 

In  three  days,  during  which  it  was  found  neceffary 
to  advance  the' batteries  nearer  to  the  wall,  a  pra£ti- 
cable  breach  was  effe£led,  and  a  lodgement  made  for 
the  troops  within  twenty  yards  of  the  breach.  The 
ftorming  party,  which  confifted  chiefly  of  Europeans, 
was  led  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Nifbet,  and  was  di¬ 
vided  into  four  different  parties  of  attack,  in  order 
to  fecure  both  hills  into  which  the  mountain  was  di¬ 
vided,  and  to  diftra<ft  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  ^ 
Each  party  fucceeded  in  gaining  its  obje£t  \  for  a  ana  taken, 
large  body  of  the  enemy  who  were  feen  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  coming  down  for  the  defence  of  the  breach,  on 
obferving  the  Europeans  advancing  to  the  ftorm,  was 
feized  with  a  panic,  and  fled.  The  eaftern  hill  im¬ 
mediately  above  the  breach,  vras  carried  by  Captain 
Gage,  without  meeting,  or  even  overtaking,  the  ene¬ 
my  •,  the  main  body  of  which  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
weftern  hill,  and,  had  they  effe&ed  their  object,  the 
fiege  muft  have  recommenced.  Happily,  however,  the 
pathway  leading  from  the  breach  to  this  hill  is  fo 
fteep  and  narrow  that  the  fugitives  impeded  each  other, 
and  the  affailants  preffed  them  fo  hard,  that  they  enter¬ 
ed  the  different  batteries  along  with  the  enemy.  In 
thefe  numbers  wrere  killed,  among  whom  was  the  fe- 
cond  killadar  \  and  the  citadel  on  the  fummit  of  the 
hill  was  at  laft  gained,  where  the  firft  killadar  %vas 
made  prifoner.  So  clofe  and  critical  was  the  purfuit 

on 
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India,  on  this  fortunate  ocoafion,  that  a  ferjeant  of  the  711 l 
‘"‘'v"’-*"'  regiment,  when  at  fome  diflance,  fhot  the  man  who 
was  in  the  a<5l  of  fliutting  the  fir  it  gate  ;  and  upon  this 
occurrence,  almoft  accidental,  the  fate  of  the  citadel 
hinged.  It  was  inftantly  taken,  without  the  lots  of  a 
fingle  man  5  although  a  hundred  of  the  enemy  had 
been  killed  during  the  advance,  and  many  had  perifhed 
by  falling  from  the  precipices  in  endeavouring  to  efcape. 
Only  one  private  foldier  was  wounded  in  this  remark¬ 
able  affault  of  the  impregnable  fortrefs  of  Savendroog : 
it  formed  a  difplgy  of  fuccefsful  prowefs,  fortunate  al- 

Imoft  beyond  example  ;  and  it  exhibited  before  the 
enemy,  in  open  day,  an  infiance  of  intrepidity,  of 
high  value  to  the  reputation  of  the  army  and  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  India  government. 

The  beneficial  confequences  of  this  important  cap¬ 
ture,  were  fenfibly  felt  at  the  different  forts,  almoft  im¬ 
pregnable,  by  which  this  part  of  the  country  is  fo  re¬ 
markably  firengthened.  Colonel  Stewart’s  detachment, 
which  had  been  fo  much  dillinguifhed  by  this  achieve¬ 
ment,  marched  in  two  days  againft  Outredroog,  ano¬ 
ther  fortrefs  firengthened  by  five  different  walls,  and  fo 
i-jq  iieep  as  to  prove  tenable  by  a  handful  of  men  againfi 

Other  the  largefl  army.  After  the  refufal  of  a  fummons  to 

strongholds  furrender,  the  lower  fort  was  efcaladed  with  fuch  rapi¬ 
dity,  that  the  killadar  requefted  a  parley.  While  this 
was  in  agitation,  an  appearance  of  treachery  was  dif- 
covered  in  the  upper  fort,  where  the  garrifon  were  feen 
moving  and  pointing  their  guns  againfi  the  affailants. 
Fired  at  this  fight,  Lieutenant  IVPInnes  led  on  the 
fiormiug  party  with  impetuofity  fome  of  the  gates  were 
inftantly  broken,  others  were  efcaladed,  till  five  or  lix 
different  walls  on  the  face  of  the  fleep  rock  were  paf- 
ied,  when  the  troops  gained  the  fummit,  and  put  the 
garrifon  to  the  fword.  So  panic-ftruck  were  the  ene¬ 
my,  when  they  faw  a  fingle  European  above  the  walls, 
that  they  could  make  no  refiftance.  The  killadar  was 
made  prifoner,  a  number  of  the  garrifon  was  killed, 
and  not  a  few,  terrified  at  the  approach  of  Europeans 
with  their  bayonets,  are  faid  to  have  precipitated  tliem- 
jjj.  felves  from  the  rocks. 

Effe&sof  The  affault  of  thefe  fortreffes,  which  had  hitherto 
thefe  fuc-  been  deemed  impregnable,  made  fo  ferious  an  impref- 
cdTes.  fl0n  on  the  enemy,  that  in  none  of  the  hill  forts,  how¬ 
ever  inacceflible,  did  they  afterwards  make  an  attempt 
to  refill  the  Britifh  troops.  Hence,  the  flrong  moun¬ 
tainous  country  between  Bangalore  and  Seringapatam, 
which,  ftudded  with  forts,  had  fo  much  checked  all 
communication,  now  afforded  fecurity  to  the  convoys. 
Thefe  now  reached  the  army  without  oppofition  ;  and 
the  fupplies  of  warlike  flores  of  every  defeription  were 
as  completely  re-eflablifhed  as  they  had  been  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lad  campaign. 

To  prevent  any  future  fcarcity  of  the  great  article 
of  grain,  the  commander  in  chief  encouraged  the  na¬ 
tive  brinjarries,  a  clafs  of  men  whofe  employment  is 
purchafing  grain  where  it  is  cheap,  and  felling  it  to 
the  army.  By  conflantly  affording  regular  payment  and 
a  good  price  to  thefe  native  merchants,  they  fupplied 
the  camp  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  what  could  ever 
be  furnilhed  by  the  mofl  extenfive  carriage  eflablifh- 
ment.  The  grain-dealers  had  at  this  time  paffes  for  no 
lefs  than  50,000  bullocks,  whofe  rice  was  inflantly  paid 
for,  as  foon  as  it  reached  the  camp,  and  orders  given 
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for  purchafing  more  from  whatever  quarter  it  could  be  India, 
procured.  This  brought  forth  the  refources  of  the  ene-  J 

mies  country  as  well  as  our  own  5  for  feveral  of  Tip  poo’s 
brinjarries,  tempted  by  the  certainty  of  payment  and 
a  high  price,  fold  their  rice  in  the  Britifh  camp. 

Supplies  being  thus  provided  to  an  extent  far  ex-  Prepara- 
ceeding  every  former  example,  the  allied  armies,  and  tlons  ^or 
the  different  detachments,  were  ordered  to  affemble  for  anot^ef 
another  campaign.  The  Bombay  troops,  deflined  again  can^a 
to  acl  from  the  fame  quarter  as  lafl  feafon,  marched 
from  Cananore,  and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Pocdi- 
cherrim  Ghaut  in  the  month  of  December.  Several 
weeks  of  hard  labour  were  neceffary  to  drag  the  artillery 
through  woods  extending  nearly  60  miles,  and  over 
mountains  of  immenfe  height.  Thefe  mountains,  which 
on  the  weft  command  a  view  of  the  Malabar  coafl,  and 
on  the  eafl  of  the  country  of  the  My  lore,  form  an  ele¬ 
vated  ridge  towering  into  the  clouds,  on  which  the  ri¬ 
vers  are  feen  taking  their  rife,  and  flowing  in  different 
dire£lions,  till  they  reach  the  eaflern  and  weftern  fhores 
of  the  peninfula.  The  friendly  territory  of  the  Coorga 
rajah  furrounds  the  interior  of  this  formidable  pafs, 
where  a  fmall  oppofition  might  bid  defiance  to  a  whole 
army.  This  circumflance  enabled  the  Bombay  troops, 
confiding  of  8400  men,  with  all  their  baggage  and  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  a  fupply  of  rice  for  40  days,  to  penetrate 
with  fafety  into  the  Myfore  frontier,  which  they  reach¬ 
ed  on  the  22d  of  January  1792.  To  facilitate  the  re¬ 
turn  of  our  army,  batteries  were  conflru&ed,  and  the 
defence  of  this  pafs  committed  to  Lieutenant-colonel 
Peche  with  300  men,  a  precaution  which  had  not  the 
fultan  overlooked,  he  wrould  have  fuffered  no  invafion 
on  this  quarter  of  his  dominions.. 

The  Mahratla  forces,  which  had  feparated  from  the 
main  army  at  Bangalore,  had  fpent  the  feafon  of  the 
monfoon  in  a  train  of  exploits  which  Teemed  to  imply 
more  than  their  ufual  (hare  of  a&ivity.  With  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  Bombay  detachment  of  three  native  battalions, 
they  took  the  important  pofl  of  Simoga,  after  defeating 
Reza  Saib  and  near  10,000  of  the  fultan’s  cavalry. 

This  brilliant  fuccefs  encouraged  Purferam  Boav  to  en¬ 
gage  in  an  enterprife  againfi  Bednore,  which  had  near¬ 
ly  fruftrated  the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign,  by  pro- 
tradling  his  jun6lion  w ith  General  Abercromby  beyond 
the  ftipulated  time.  From  this  attempt,  however,  he  was 
diverted  by  the  arrival  of  Cummer  ud  Deen  Khan,  one 
of  Tippoo’s  bed  generals,  who  had  been  difpatched 
againfi  him.  This  chieftain  retook  the  fort  of  Si¬ 
moga  ;  but  being  too  weak  to  encounter  the  Bow'  in 
the  field,  the  Mahrattas  effedleu  their  jun&ion  with 
the  Bombay  army,  though  fome  what  later  than  the  ap¬ 
pointed  feafon.  The  main  army  under  Lord  Cornwal¬ 
lis,  which  had  been  fo  actively  employed  during  the 
rains  in  fubduing  the  hill  forts,  and  in  collefting  the 
neceffary  flores  and  reinforcements,  was  ordered  ulti¬ 
mately  to  affemble  at  Outredroog,  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
of  Tippoo’s  forts,  which  was  fituated  w  ithin  50  miles 
of  his  capital.  This  place  being  equally  fpacious  and 
flrong,  was  fitted  up  as  a  general  hofpital,  and  formed 
into  a  magazine  for  the  grain  and  public  flores  that 
were  not  immediately  needed  for  the  army.  The  bat¬ 
tering  train  under  Colonel  Duff,  and  the  lafl  convoys 
under  Colonel  Floyd,  having  fafely  joined,  the  main 
army  was  at  lafl  fully  prepared  to  refume  its  enterprifes 
F  f  2  againfi 
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againft  the  fultan,  who,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  when 
formerly  attacked  in  1767,  had  encamped  with  the 
whole  of  his  force  in  a  ftrong  pofition  under  the  walls 
of  his  capital. 

One  jun&ion  more  was  ftill  expected  ;  that  of 
the  Nizam  or  Soubah  from  Gurramcondah,  the  lower 
fort  of  which  he  had  captured.  This  prince  having 
left  a  ftrong  force  to  garrifon  the  place,  marched  again 
to  meet  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  was  detained  in  expec- 
tion  of  this  event  for  feveral  days  beyond  the  time  he 
had  appointed  for  leaving  Outredroog.  On  the  25th 
of  January,  the  young  prince  at  laft  arrived  with  his 
army  ;  his  youth  and  inexperience  were  put  under  the 
guidance  of  a  minifter  60  years  of  age,  a  man  of  great 
talents  and  eftablilhed  reputation.  The  confederacy, 
which  thus  united  the  chief  powers  in  the  peninfula  for 
the  overthrow  of  a  formidable  and  ambitious  enemy, 
was  attended  alfo  by  an  ambaffador,  who  arrived  at  this 
time,  from  Madajee  Boonfla  the  rajah  of  Berar.  The 
Pelhwa  and  the  Nizam  were  themfelves  in  the  field  on 
their  refpe&ive  frontiers,  and  all  India  looked  with 
anxious  expe&ation  to  the  event  of  this  important  cam¬ 
paign. 

On  the  1  ft  of  February  the  allied  armies  marched 
.  .  from  Hooleadroog,  the  laft  hill  fort  of  which  they  had 
10  ta^en  lying  at  the  diftance  of  only  40  miles 

patam.a"  ^rom  Seringapatam.  Tippoo’s  cavalry,  which  had  been 
fent  out  to  harafs  them  on  the  march,  made  little  im- 
preftion,  and  were  therefore  chiefly  occupied  in  burn¬ 
ing  the  intermediate  villages,  and  in  laying  wafte  the 
country.  The  laft  march,  of  Bthe  5th  of  February, 
ftretched  acrofs  a  range  of  barren  hills  lying  fix  miles 
north-eaft  of  Seringapatam.  From  thefe  heights,  a 
view  of  the  whole  city  was  prefented  to  the  army,  and 
the  encampment  of  the  fultan  under  its  walls.  Every 
eircumftance  was  eagerly  viewed  by  our  troops  ;  and, 
from  the  fultan’s  pofition,  it  was  evident  he  meant  to 
defend  the  place  in  perfon,  and  to  make  it  the  grand 
concluding  fcene  of  the  war. 

The  camp  of  the  allies  was  pitched  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  ifland.  The  Britifli  formed  the  front  line, 
and  extended  its  whole  length  on  both  fides  of  the 
Lockany,  a  fmall  river  which  at  this  place  flows  into 
the  Cavery.  The  referve  was  placed  a  mile  in  the 
rear,  to  afford  fpace  for  the  baggage  and  ftores  }  and 
the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas  were  ftationed  {till  farther 
in  the  rear,  to  prevent  interference  with  the  Britifh 
camp. 

Oppofite  to  Seringapatam,  on  both  Tides  of  the  river, 
a  large  fpace  is  inclofed  by  a  bound  hedge,  which 
marks  the  limits  of  the  capital,  and  affords  a  refuge  to 
the  peafants  during  the  incurfions  of  cavalry.  Tippoo’s 
front  line,  or  fortified  camp,  lay  immediately  behind 
this  hedge,  where  it  was  defended  by  heavy  cannon  in 
the  redoubts,  and  by  a  large  field  train  advantageoufly 
placed.  In  this  line  there  were  100  pieces  of  artillery, 
'  and  in  the  fort  and  ifland  which  formed  his  fecond 
line  there  were  above  thrice  that  number.  The  re¬ 
doubts  on  his  left  were  entrufted  to  two  of  his  belt  offi¬ 
cers,  and  a  corps  of  Europeans  commanded  by  Mon- 
fieur  Vigie  ;  Sheik  An  far,  a  general  of  eftablifhed  re¬ 
putation,  was  ftationed  on  the  right,  and  the  Carighaut 
hill  ;  while  Tippoo  himfelf  commanded  the  centre, 
having  his  tent  pitched  in  the  fultan’s  redoubt.  The 
fort  and  ifland,  where  there  was  the  greateft  number  o£ 
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guns,  were  entrufted  to  Syed  Saib  and  other  comman-  India, 
ders.  The  whole  army  of  the  fultan,  thus  ftationed,  “ Y"""* 
confifted  of  about  50,000  men. 

Ever  fince  the  jun&ion  of  the  allied  armies,  Tippoo 
finding  he  could  not  keep  the  field,  employed  his  chief 
attention,  and  the  labours  of  his  main  army,  in  fortify¬ 
ing  this  camp,  and  in  {Lengthening  his  defences  in  the 
fort  and  ifland.  The  country  had  already  been  laid 
w'afte  in  the  former  campaign  ;  and  the  fultan  feemed 
to  reft  his  hopes,  that  the  ftrength  of  his  works  and 
th%  valour  of  his  army  would  protraft  the  fiege,  till 
the  want  of  fupplies,  or  the  approach  of  the  monfoon, 
would  again  force  his  enemies  to  abandon  their  enter- 
prife,  as  they  had  been  compelled  to  do  on  former  oc- 
cafions. 

Impreffed  with  thefe  ideas,  Tippoo  made  no  attempt 
to  interrupt  our  reconnoitring  parties,  who  had  been 
bufily  employed  on  the  firft  day  after  their  arrival  in 
examining  his  camp.  The  diftance  of  our  pofition,  and 
the  abfence  of  the  armies  under  General  Abercromby 
and  Purferam  Bow,  increaied  his  fecurity  :  for  he  did 
not  imagine  that  Lord  Cornwallis  w’ould  venture  to 
attack  him  without  their  afliftance  5  far  lefs  could  he 
believe  that  a  fortified  camp,  defended  by  the  guns  of 
his  capital  and  a  powerful  army,  would  be  attempted 
by  infantry  alone,  without  guns,  and  in  the  uncertain¬ 
ty  of  night. 

The  promptitude  and  fpirit  of  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
fuggefted  far  different  ideas,  and  a  plan  of  attack  which 
was  bold  beyond  even  the  expectations  of  his  own  ar¬ 
my.  On  the  evening  of  the  fixth  of  February,  juft 
after  the  troops  had  left  the  parade,  orders  were  iffued 
for  an  attack  at  7  o’clock  of  the  enemies  camp  and 
lines  in  three  divifioxis.  The  Britifh  camp  was  left  to 
be  defended  by  the  artillery  and  cavalry  ;  while  the  af- 
failants  who  wrere  inftantly  furniftied  with  guides  and 
fealing  ladders,  marched  in  perfect  confidence  that  muf- 
kets  alone  w'ould  prove  the  fitteft  inftruments  for  open¬ 
ing  their  way  into  the  enemy’s  camp. 

No  part  in  the  execution  of  this  bold  enterprife  was 
afiigned  to  the  troops  of  the  allies  ;  nor  w'as  the  intend¬ 
ed  affault  even  communicated  to  them,  till  after  the 
columns  had  marched.  It  was  perhaps  good  policy  to  Tippoo’s 
conceal  from  them  a  meafure  fo  repugnant  to  all  their  camp  at- 
maxims  of  war,  and  in  which  they  could  not  poflibly tacked* 
concur.  This  opinion  feems  juftified  by  the  furprife 
and  confirmation  which  they  difplayed,  on  learning 
that  Lord  Cornwallis,  like  a  common  foldier,  was  per- 
fonally  to  lead  the  attack  on  the  enemies  fortified 
camp.  They  not  only  deemed  his  fuccefs  impoftible, 
but  they  dreaded  that  the  ruin,  of  the  allied  armies 
wrould  be  involved  in  the  attempt. 

The  three  columns  into  which  the  affailants  had 
been  divided,  marched  with  equal  intrepidity  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  different  objects  that  had  been  allotted  them  % 
many  obftacles  intervened  3  various  confli&s  enfued  in 
different  quarters  of  the  enemies  camp  j  each  party  was 
uncertain  of  the  fate  of  the  reft,  and  each  individual 
of  his  affociates.  The  return  of  day  at  laft  removed 
their  fears  and  uncertainty,  by  difelofing  the  complete 
fuccefs  which  had  crowned  their  exertions  throughout 
the  whole  line  of  attack. 

The  right  column  commanded  by  General  Meadows 
had  met  with  more  impediments  ' than  the  reft  \  it  at¬ 
tacked  and  carried  the  ead gah,  a  redoubt  on  the  ene¬ 
mies 
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mles  left,  which  was  defended  by  eight  guns,  ai.J  a 
numerous  garrlfon,  nearly  500  of  which  fell  in  this  at¬ 
tack.  Confiderable  lofs  was  alfo  fuflained  by  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  in  this  redoubt.  After  its  capture,  the  column 
was  again  formed  in  its  original  order,  and  marched 
with  a  view  to  fupport  the  centre  under  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  ;  but  miftaking  the  proper  track,  and  making 
too  wide  a  circuit,  it  reached  the  Carighaut  hill  on  the 
enemy’s  right,  which  had  already  been  carried  by  Co¬ 
lonel  Maxwell. 

The  centre  column  about  1 1  o’clock  forced  through 
the  bound  hedges,  amidft  a  heavy  five  from  the  fultan’s 
redoubt  and  Tippoo’s  lines.  Thefe,  however,  were  alfo 
forced.  The  troops  were  now  enabled  to  crofs  the  river, 
and  penetrate  into  the  ifland.  So  clofely  did  they  prefs 
upon  the  fugitives,  that  they  would  have  entered  the 
citadel  along  with  them,  but  for  the  precaution  of  raif- 
ing  the  drawbridge,  which  they  had  drawn  up  at  the 
moment  of  entering  the  place.  .  So  precipitately  had 
Tippoo  been  forced  to  abandon  his  tent  in  the  fultan’s 
redoubt,  that  his  filver  flicks,  pikes,  and  mathemati¬ 
cal  inftruments,  were  found  fcattered  in  the  place. 
The  fort  being  inaccefhble  from  the  removal  of  the 
bridge,  the  advanced  party  forced  into  the  town  or  pet- 
tali,  which  had  been  almoft  abandoned  for  the  defence 
of  the  batteries.  Here  they  found  27  half-flarvcd  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  loaded  with  irons,  and  confined  in  a  dungeon. 
Some  of  thefe  unhappy  men,  who  were  now  relieved, 
had  been  cruelly  given  up  to  Tippoo  by  Admiral  Suf- 
frein  $  others  were  deferters,  whom  Tippoo,  however, 
had  treated  with  equal  feverity. 

The  left  divifion  of  the  attack,  which  was  command¬ 
ed  by  Lieut.  Col.  Maxwell,  wasdeftined  to  take  poffef- 
fion  of  the  Carighaut  hill,  and  from  thence  to  defeend 
and  penetrate  into  the  ifland  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
enemy.  Thefe  obje&s  were  effected  with  rapidity,  and 
but  little  lofs,  except  in  crofTing  the  Cavery,  which  was 
deep  and  rapid,  and  at  the  fame  time  flrongly  defend¬ 
ed  by  the  enemy’s  batteries.  In  crofTing  the  flream, 
which  at  this  place  was  neck  deep,  the  ammunition  was 
unavoidably  damaged  ;  but  the  troops  prelTed  forward 
with  the  bayonet,  and  at  laft  joined  the  other  divifions 
who  were  now  affembled  at  the  pettah. 

The  enemy  having  loft  all  their  p'ofitions  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river,  where  the  fiege  w  as  to  commence,  and 
almoft  the  whole  of  the  ifland,  every  material  obje£l  of 
the  aflault  w>as  fecured.  On  the  fide  of  the  Britifh,  the 
lofs,  though  confiderable,  was  fmall  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  the  vi&ory,  and  the  difafters  of  the  ene¬ 
my  *,  of  whom,  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  no  lefsthan 
20,000  had  either  deferted,  or  been  (lain  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  conflicts  during  this  night  of  enterprife,  danger,  and 
death. 

On  the  7th,  the  enemy,  as  if  afhamed  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  their  different  polls  had  been  abandoned, 
made  feveral  attempts  to  recover  them.  Their  efforts 
were  diredled  chiefly  to  the  fultan’s  redoubt,  command¬ 
ed  by  Major  Sibbald.  Expofed  to  the  guns  of  the 
fort,  and  the  batteries  on  the  ifland,  the  major’s  little 
party  defended  the  place  for  the  whole  day  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  fuccefsfully  repulfed  the  different  affaults  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  they  at  laft,  weary  of  the  attempt,  deftfted  from 
the  enterprife.  The  endeavour  which  the  fultan’s  troops 
made  to  regain  the  pettah,  met  with  a  fimilar  check  ; 
and  the  night  of  the  7th  would  have  afforded  fome  re- 
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pofe  to  the  army,  had  not  the  rumour  of  an  intended  ^  Lidia, 
attack  by  Tippoo  during  the  night,  kept  them  on  the 
alert.  That  fuch  an  attack  had  been  meditated,  there 
was  full  evidence  5  but  both  the  chiefs  and  the  foldiery 
were  fo  much  difpirited  by  the  fatal  train  of  events  that 
had  fo  rapidly  taken  place  during  the  laft  twenty-four 
hours,  that  they  could  not  be  induced  to  fecond  the 
zeal  of  their  fovereign.  During  the  various  conflicts  of 
the  6th  and  7th,  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  army  were  fevere  ;  and  its  lofs  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  miffing,  was  far  from  being  inconfiderable  (536 
men).  The  extent  and  importance  of  the  acquifitions 
gained  by  this  brilliant  conteft  feemed,  however,  to 
compenfate  every  facrifiee  that  had  been  made.  It  now 
occupied  the  lines  and  polls  from  wrhich  the  enemy  had 
been  driven  ;  and  the  works  which  had  been  fo  com¬ 
pletely  fortified  for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  now  be¬ 
came  lines  of  circumvallation  for  its  attack.  The  troops 
on  the  one  fide  were  broken  and  difpirited  ;  on  the  0- 
ther  they  were  in  perfect  order,  and  animated  with  their 
recent  fuccefs.  The  Europeans  in  the  fervice  of  Lip- 
poo,  after  the  difaftrous  events  of  the  laft  two  days,  now 
defpairing  of  his  fortunes,  deferted  to  our  army  )  and 
many  of  them  cnliftcd  wfith  the  Mahrattas }  others  re-* 
tired  to  the  French  fettlements.  After  their  departure,, 
the  fultan’s  army  never  encamped  in  order,  or  affumed 
a  formidable  appearance.  ^  *75. 

The  Britifh  army,  now  in  poffeffion  of  the  ifland  and  anc*  Ser,n- 
town  of  Seringapatam,  was  immediately  employed  insapatam* 
making  the  necefiary  preparations  for  the  fiege  of  the 
fortrefs  or  citadel.  This  enchanting  ifland  being  plen¬ 
tifully  watered  by  the  Cavery,  and  a  vaft  number^of' 
interfering  canals,  maintains  a  perpetual  verdure  :  on* 
the  call,  it  is  decorated  by  the  buildings  of  the  fort, 
which  occupies  a  mile  fquare  y  on  the  weft,  by  the  LauV 
Baug,  containing  themaufoleum  of  Ryder  Aly,  adorn¬ 
ed  by  tall  cypreffes,  ftiaded  walks,  and  a  variety  of" 
trees,  wffiofe  foliage  and  perennial  verdure  announce  an> 
everlafting  fpring*  The  mofques  and  religious  build¬ 
ings  wrere  converted  into  hofpitals  for  the  wounded  and 
fick  ;  and  the  trees,  now  for  the  firft  time  affailed  by" 
the  axe,  furnifhed  materials  for  fafeines  and  gabions  for*, 
the  approaching  fiege. 

The  proud  mind  of  the  fultan  could  not  remain  tran¬ 
quil,  on  feeing  his  beautiful  gardens  and  all  his  im¬ 
provements  threatened  with  deftru£lion,  by  an  enemy* 
who  was  alfo  preparing  to  deprive  him  of  his  citadel 
and  all  that  remained  of  his  power.  His  indignation- 
was  expreffed  by  a  continual  difeharge  of  cannon  from 
the  fort,  directed  againft  the  ifland,  the  redoubts,  and- 
every  party  of  ours  that  feemed  within  his  reach.  Some* 
of  his  fhot  ranged  as  far  as, the  camp,  aimed  apparently 
at  head  quarters  :  but  the  diftance  of  theffeveral  polls 
was  too  great  *,  and  his  ineffectual  cannonade  ferved  ra¬ 
ther  to  proclaim  the  w^rath  of  the  fovereign,  than  ma¬ 
terially  to  annoy  his  enemies. 

Tired  by  thefe  repeated  efforts,  which  he  faw  were 
vain,  and  worn  out  by  the  ebullitions  of  his  own  anger, 

Tippoo  at  laft  began  to  meditate  ferioufly  on  the  necef- 
fity  of  a  peace,  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  ex** 
tricate  himfelf  from  his  perilous  ftate.  In  order  to 
fmooth  the  way  for  his  overtures,  he  previoufiy  liberated  1 
two  Britifh  officers,  who  had  been  detained  contrary  to 
capitulation  in  Coimbatore  -y  thefe  officers,  till  now  the 
viftims  of  his  cruelty,  he  loaded  with  prefenls,  and  made 

them 
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India,  them  the  bearers  of  a  letter  to  Lord  Cornwallis  filing  for 
peace.  Another  expedient,  more  daring,  but  far  lefs 
honourable,  was  neavly  at  this  time  pradlifed  to  attain 
hi  deliverance.  A  fmaJl  party  of  borfemen  were  de- 
fpatched  to  (he  Briifh  camp  in  the  night,  for  the  pur- 
pod  of  affaffinat’ng  the  commander  in  chief:  as  drag¬ 
gling  parties  c:  the  Nizam’s  horfe  were  near,  the 
troopers,  miffaken  for  friends,  had  little  difficulty  in  en¬ 
tering  the  camp  ;  and,  but  for  an  accident,  might  have 
effedled  their  purpofe.  Detected,  however,  by  their  in¬ 
quiries  for  his  lordffiip’s  tent,  they  were  f  red  at  by  a 
party  of  recruits  ;  and  fuch  was  the  fpeed  with  which 
they  made  off,  that  they  fuffered  little  damage  in  this 
difgraceful  enterprife,  which  is  fo  often  reforted  to  by 
the  princes  of  India.  This  was  the  fecond  attempt  a  - 
-gaind  the  commander’s  life  during  the  prefent  war: 
that  both  were  unfuccefsful,  mud  be  aferibed  to  that 
intoxication  in  which  the  natives  are  plunged,  before 
they  can  be  induced  to  venture  upon  fuch  hazardous 
deeds. 

Though  Tippoo  had  recourfe  to  thefe  vile  proje&s, 
which  he  knew  were  countenanced  by  the  pra&ice  of 
his  country,  he  did  not  truft  to  them  folely  for  his  de¬ 
fence.  The  Bombay  army  which  was  at  this  time  ap¬ 
proaching,  he  combated  and  haraffed  by  every  effort  of 
honourable  war :  its  jun&ion,  however,  with  the  main 
army  w^as  effe&ed  on  the  16th;  and  on  the  fecond  night 
after  this  event,  the  trenches  were  opened,  and  a  paral¬ 
lel  formed  within  800  yards  of  the  north  face  of  the 
fort.  General  Abercromby,  ftatioued  on  the  fouth  quar¬ 
ter  with  a  drong  detachment,  was  ordered  to  cannonade 
i t  from  the  heights.  This  attack  being  dire&ed  againd 
the  weaked  part  of  the  fort,  occafioned  the  greated 
alarm.  Tippoo  him felf,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  marched  to  didodge  the  general  :  being  fuppor- 
ted  by  the  guns  of  the  fort,  he  maintained  the  a<dion 
for  the  whole  day  ;  but  towards  evening,  he  was  forced 
to  retreat. 

This  defperate  effort  wras  the  lad  that  Tippoo  made 
for  his  defence,  His  affairs  hadened  to  a  crids  ;  cabals 
were  formed  by  the  chiefs,  and  his  troops  deferted  in 
multitudes  during  the  night.  Plenipotentiaries  from 
the  allies,  dnee  that,  had  been  treating  with  his  vakeels; 
his  haughty  fpirit,  hitherto  untra&able,  wrasnow  forced 
to  yield  to  their  demands.  He  faw  his  capital  blockaded 
on  every  fide  by  a  powerful  army,  plentifully  fupplied 
with  provifions,  which  mud  infallibly  reduce  his  troops 
by  famine,  ihould  they  even  prove  fuccefsful  in  repell¬ 
ing  its  affaults ;  even  his  lad  hopes  of  relief  from  the 
monfoon,  and  the  fwelling  of  the  river,  w^ere  thus  final¬ 
s'  ly  cut  off. 

Treaty  of  On  the  23d  of  February,  therefore,  the  preliminaries 
peacefign-  Qf  peace  were  figned  by  Tippoo,  amidd  the  conffi&ing 
ed  by  Tip-  emotlons  of  pride,  refentment,  and  fear  ;  and  orders 
were  iffued  to  the  troops  on  both  fides  to  ceafe  from  far¬ 
ther  hoftilities;  a  dipulation,  of  which  the  dread  of  an 
immediate  affault  alone  inforced  the  obfervance. 

By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  Tippoo  was  compelled  to 
pay,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expences  of  the  war, 
three  crore  and  30  lacks  of  rupees  at  tw  o  indalments,  the 
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firfvto  be  advanced  immediately,  and  the  fecond  at  the 
end  of  four  months.  Other  articles  of  this  indrument^ 
provided  farther,  that  the  wffiole  prifoners  taken  from 
the  allied  powers  from  the  time  of  Hyder  Aly,  fliould 
be  unconditionally  redored  ;  that  no  lefs  than  one-half 
of  his  territories  lliould  be  ceded  to  the  allies;  and  that 
tw'o  of  Tippoo  Sultan’s  three  elded  fons  fliould  be 
give  as  hoffages,  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
treaty. 

The  candid  and  upright  conduft  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
had  gained  the  full  confidence  of  all  the  allies.  So 
complete  was  the  afcendancy  he  poffeffed  over  their 
councils,  that  they  fubmitted  without  a  murmur  to  all 
the  arrangements  which  he  propofed  ;  a  circumdance 
(conddering  the  deep  intereds  which  were  at  dake)  that 
mud  be  regarded  as  not  the  lead  extraordinary  in  this 
campaign. 

The  terras  of  this  agreement,  which  refembled  a  ca¬ 
pitulation  more  than  a  treaty,  were  hard,  and  Tippoo 
with  great  difficulty  wras  prevailed  on  to  fubferibe  to 
them.  Another  druggie,  perhaps  dill  greater,  yet  re¬ 
mained  for  his  family.  This  arofe  from  the  didrefs  in 
his  feraglio,  on  parting  with  his  children.  The  fultan 
was  entreated  to  requed  another  day  for  making  pre¬ 
parations  for  their  departure ;  and  Lord  Cornwallis, 
though  he  had  already  difpenfed  with  their  accompany¬ 
ing  the  treaty,  as  fird  agreed,  had  the  humanity  to  grant 
this  requed. 

About  noon  day  on  the  26th  the  princes  mounted  His  foi»  de- 
their  elephants  richly  caparifoned,  and  attended  with  a  dvered  up 
fplendid  retinue  left  the  fort,  the  walls  and  ramparts  of^hoftages, 
which  were  crowded  w  ith  multitudes  of  fpe<dator3.  A- 
midd  the  vad  multitudes  whom  curioffty  or  affe&ion 
had  drawn  out  to  witnefs  this  feene,  Tippoo  himfelf 
was  beheld  {landing  above  a  high  gateway  through 
wffiich,  as  they  palled,  the  princes  were  faluted  by  the 
guns  of  the  fort ;  a  compliment  which  they  again  re-* 
ceived  as  they  approached  the  Britilh  camp.  They 
were  feated  in  diver  howdahs,  attended  by  their  father’s 
minider,  and  a  numerous  retinue.  The  proceffion  which 
they  thus  formed,  w'as  equally  grand  and  intereffing. 

It  wTas  led  by  feveral  camel  harcarras  and  ffandard- 
bearers,  carrying  green  flags  fufpended  from  rockets, 
followed  by  one  hundred  pikemen  wdth  fpears  inlaid 
with  diver.  Their  guard  of  two  hundred  Sepoys,  and 
a  party  of  horfe,  brought  up  the  rear  (c). 

In  this  order  the  princes  proceeded  till  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  tent  of  Lord  Cormvailis,  who  had  order¬ 
ed  a  battalion  of  Sepoys  for  their  reception  ;  where  the 
commander  in  chief  embraced  them  with  a  cordiality 
and  tendernefs  that  refembled  parental  affe&ion.  The 
manners,  drefs,  and  appearance  of  the  young  princes 
themfelves,  formed  an  interefling  fpe&acle  to  their  Eu¬ 
ropean  hoffs.  Bred  up  from  their  infancy  with  indnite 
care,  and  inftru&ed  to  imitate  in  their  manners  the  re- 
ferve  and  politenefs  of  more  advanced  age,  all  prefent 
were  aftoniffied  to  obferve  the  corre6lnefs  and  propriety 
of  their  conduct.  Abdul  Kalick,  the  eldeft,  was  of  a  dark 
complexion,  even  among  the  natives  of  India ;  but  his 
countenance  was  marked  by  thoughtfulnefs  and  intelli¬ 
gence. 


(c)  For  the  fubdance  of  this  account  w^e  are  indebted  to  an  eye  witnefs,  Major-general  Dirom;  who  has  favour- 
,ed  the  public  with  an  excellent  narrative  of  this  campaign. 
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India,  gence.  The  younger,  Mooza  ud  Deen,  was  remarka- 
u— v— —  hly  fai*r  .  a  regular  fet  of  features,  with  an  open  appear¬ 
ance,  rendered  him  the  general  favourite,  and  more  ad¬ 
mired  than  his  brother.  Clothed  in  red  turbans  and 
long  white  mufiin  gowns,  every  where  fparkling  with 
emeralds,  rubies,  and  pearls,  their  external  decorations 
difplayed  a  brilliancy  far  furpafling  every  European 
idea  of  drefs,  and  feemed  to  realize  thofe  laboured  de- 
feriptions  of  fplendour,  which  are  in  the  wreftern  world 
only  feen  in  the  pages  of  romance.  Thus  attired,  the 
young  princes,  immediately  after  their  reception,  were 
feated  on  each  fide  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  when  Gulam 
Aly,  the  head  vakeel  of  Tippoo,  thus  addreffed  the  Bri- 
tilh  general  :  “  Thefe  children  were  this  morning  the 
fons  of  the  fultan  my  maftcr  :  Their  filiation  is  now 
changed  :  They  mull  look  up  to  your  lordftiip  as  their 
father.” 

The  condudt  of  the  commander  in  chief  had  perhaps 
fuggefted  this  addrefs  :  he  had  in  fa£t  received  the 
boys,  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  fons  ;  and  he  again 
anxioufly  affuxed  the  vakeels,  and  the  young  princes 
themfelves,  that  every  poflible  attention  would  be  (hown 
s  them,  and  the  greateft  care  taken  of  their  perfons. 
Their  re-  The  feene  became  more  interefting  ;  the  faces  of  the 
ception  by  children  brightened  up  ;  and  not  only  their  attendants, 
Lord  Corn-  but  all  the  fpe£fators,  were  delighted  to  obferve,  that 
walhs.  any  fears  they  might  have  harboured  were  removed, 
and  that  they  would  foon  be  reconciled  to  their  change 
of  fituation.  With  regard  to  the  youngeft,  this  defera¬ 
ble  object  was  likely  to  be  firft  attained.  He  was  the 
favourite  fon,  and  was  faid  to  be  the  fultan’s  deftined 
heir  :  his  mother,  a  beautiful  and  delicate  woman,  had 
loft  her  brother  in  a  late  aCtion  ;  and  (he  herfelf  had 
died  of  fright  a  few  days  before  the  attack  of  the  lines. 
Thefe  circumftances,  together  with  his  own  captivating 
appearance,  drew  to  the  youngeft  boy  the  greateft  (hare 
of  attention,  and  rendered  his  fituation  doubly  inte¬ 
refting. 

After  being  regaled,  in  the  eaftern  manner,  with 
otter  of  rofes  and  betel  nut  ;  the  princes  were  prefent- 
ed  each  with  a  gold  watch  from  Lord  Cornwallis,  a 
gift  from  which  they  feemed  to  receive  great  delight. 
On  this  occafion  the  minifters  of  the  Nizam  and  the 
Mahrattas  attended  writh  their  fuits  ;  and  when  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  their  reception  was  ended,  the  princes  were 
led  back  to  the  tents  furnifhed  by  the  fultan,  which 
were  of  a  green  colour,  an  emblem  of  majefty  which 
Tippoo  always  had  carried  with  him  into  the  field. 

The  detaining  of  Tippoo’s  fons  as  hoftages,  may  be 
deemed  a  rigorous  condition  impofed  on  that  prince  ; 
the  event,  however,  foon  proved,  that  without  this  pre¬ 
caution,  he  could  never  have  been  induced,  unlefs  by  a 
renewal  of  hoftilities,  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
The  value  of  the  money  to  be  received,  as  well  as  the 
rents  of  the  different  diftri&s  to  be  ceded,  were  keenly 
difputed.  When  the  territory  of  the  Coorga  rajah,  in 
particular,  was  required,  the  demand  feemed  unexpect¬ 
ed  both  by  the  fultan  and  his  minifters,  and  was  at  firft 
received  with  aftonifhment  and  difdain.  This  rajah 
was  confidered  as  a  chief  caufe  of  the  war,  and  Tippoo, 
therefore,  wifhed  to  crufli  him.  Lord  Cornwallis  feem¬ 
ed  equally  refolute  in  his  defence;  for  he  again  manned 
the  works,  and  threatened  to  recommence  the  attack. 
Happily,  his  flock  of  provifions  was  ample  ;  and  al¬ 


though  upwards  of  400,000  ftrangers  and  half  a  mil-  India, 
lion  of  cattle  were  daily  to  be  fed,  the  fupply  was  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  whole  ;  W'hile  one  million  fterling  of  the 
fine  impofed  on  Tippoo,  had  already  been  paid.  The 
firm  determination  of  the  commander  in  chief,  aided  by 
thefe  circumftances,  which  wTerc  not  unknown  to  the 
fultan,  damped  his  refolution.  His  refentment  cooled, 
and  he  finally  implemented  the  terms  agreed  uponr 
copies  of  which  were  delivered  to  the  confederated 
powers. 

The  war  againft  Tippoo,  which  was  now  happily  ter¬ 
minated,  placed  the  dominions  of  the  India  Company 
and  of  their  allies  in  a  ftate  of  fafety  and  tranquillity 
which  they  had  never  enjoyed  fince  the  aggrandifement 
of  his  ambitious  family.  In  the  former  campaigns 
againft  the  My  fore,  the  civil  and  military  powers  were 
placed  in  feparate  hands ;  meafures  were  planned  with¬ 
out  either  energy  or  uniformity  of  fyftem  ;  and  their 
execution  being  trufted  to  other  hands,  feldom  difplay¬ 
ed  the  promptitude  or  vigour  neceffary  to  their  fuccefs.* 

They  had  often  ended  in  the  accumulation  of  debt, 
without  adequate  advantage;  fometimes  they  produced 
the  devaftation  of  the  company’s  poffeftions  ;  and  hi¬ 
therto  they  had  uniformly  increafed  the  power  and  pre¬ 
tentions  of  the  formidable  adverfary  whom  they  were 
meant  to  fubdue. 

This  war,  juft  concluded,  was  followed  by  effeCts 
fuited  to  the  energy  and  perfeverance  with  which  it 
had  been  conducted.  The  one  half  of  his  dominions 
was  at  once  wrefted  from  the  hands  of  the  common 
enemy  ;  and  while  his  power  was  thus  diminifhed,  an 
additional  ftrength  and  fecurity  was  conferred  on  his 
neighbours,  by  that  impregnable  barrier  which  was 
added  to  their  territories.  In  the  three  different  cam¬ 
paigns  the  fultan’s  lofs  had  been  great ;  in  the  laft,  it 
feemed  almoft  irredeemable,  not  lefs  than  67  forts  were 
taken,  800  cannon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies; 
and  the  killed,  wounded,  and  miffing  of  Tippoo’s  troops 
amounted  to  49,000  men.  At  the  conclufton  of  the 
treaty  very  few  places  of  ftrength  were  left  in  his  pof- 
feftion  ;  his  treafury  was  drained,  and  the  ftrength  and 
fpirit  of  his  army  completely  broken.  To  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  the  Britifh  commander  alone  it  was  owing  that 
he  (till  remained  a  fovereign  ;  for  he  was  at  laft  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  power  of  the  vigors.  This  moderation, 
but  little  merited  by  a  cruel  and  vindi&ive  enemy,  he 
eafily  forgot  when  his  power  was  afterwards  revived,, 
and  he  permitted  his  French  counfellors  to  perfuade 
him  that  he  was  again  able  to  contend  againft  the  Bri- 
tifti  government- 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  India  Company’s  Advantages 
territories  fenftbly  felt  the  advantages  of  the  treaty  of  of  this  trea- 
Seringapatam.  The  prelidency  of  Madras,  which ty  t0  t^ie 
was  molt  expofed  to  inroads  from  the  My  fore,  has  byCOrri^ap^ 
that  event  fecured  a  chain  of  forts  along  its  frontiers, 
which  has  ever  fince  effectually  freed  it  from  the  evils 
of  invafion.  The  Carnatic,  recovered  from  its  former 
calamities,  muft  improve  its  revenue,  while  it  is  defend¬ 
ed  at  a  lefc  expence.  The  Malabar  coaft  and  preh- 
dencyof  Bombay  have  experienced,  ever  fince  the  victory 
at  Seringapatam,  a  ftate  of  ft  ill  greater  fecurity  than 
the  Carnatic.  It  contains  a  country  the  inoft  varied, 
and  perhaps  the  moil  fertile  in  India,  which  under  a 
regular  government  may  be  improved  to  an  extent  at 
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India,  prefenbalmoft  inconeeiveable.  Hitherto,  from  being  a 
»  fcene  Df  conflant  war  and  bloodffied,  it  has  notbeen  fuf- 

fered  to  develope  its  refources. 

While  the  relative  fituation  of  the  Britifh  and  the 
fultan  were  thus  improved  by  the  pacification,  the  inte- 
refts  of  our  allies  were  perhaps  Hill  more  effentially  be¬ 
nefited.  The  Mahrattas  have  gained  an  addition  of 
ftrength  as  well  as  territory,  by  enlarging  their  frontier 
jgQ  from  Darwar  to  the  Tumbudra  \  and  the  Nizam  has 
and  to  the  gained  a  fimilar  advantage,  being  flrengthened  on  the 
allies.  one  fide  by  the  fame  river,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Sanar  and  Gungecotta.  Both  powers  are  by  their 
pofition  placed  nearer  the  aid  of  the  Britifh,  to  whom 
they  mull  in  future  look  up  for  their  de{pnce  againft 
all  their  enemies,  as  well  as  the  aggreffions  of  the  My- 
forean  armies.  During  the  feven  years  tranquillity  that 
fucceeded  this  memorable  campaign,  the  armies  of  both 
thefe  powers,  having  no  external  enemy  to  call  forth  their 
exertions,  gradually  relaxed  in  difcipline,  and  affumed 
a  Hill  more  tumultuary  and  unmilitary  appearance. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  the  troops  of  Tippoo,  from  his 
Unconquerable  hoHility  to  the  Britifh  power,  and  from 
the  feeret  inftigations  of  the  French,  were  kept  in  a 
Bate  of  conBant  preparation,  by  which  their  difcipline 
was  improved.  The  influence  of  time,  and  the  re¬ 
fources  of  a  vigorous  government,  gradually  repaired 
the  vaB  Ioffes  which  had  been  fuftained  during  the 
three  laB  campaigns.  The  power  of  the  Myforean 
court  had  indeed  been  much  impaired,  but  it  had  loB 
none  of  that  antipathy  and  hatred  againB  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Bates  by  whieh  it  had  always  been  diftinguiffi- 
ed. 

Of  all  the  confederated  powers  engaged  in  this  war, 
the  Britifh  derived,  perhaps,  the  fmalleB  fliare  of  the 
diredl  and  immediate  advantages  which  refulted  from  it. 
The  prize-money  fhared  by  the  army,  although  in- 
creafed  by  the  renunciation  of  the  (hares  of  Earl  Corn¬ 
wallis  and  General  Meadows,  was  not  great  \  and  the 
territories  that  w'ere  ceded  to  the  India  Company  being 
^difunited  and  at  a  diftance,  feemto  have  been  demand¬ 
ed  rather  with  a  view  to  weaken  the  common  enemy 
than  to  add  to  their  refources.  Prior  to  the  year  1799, 
the  period  of  the  hnal  conqueft  of  Seringapatam  and 
the  Myfore,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  ancient  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Mogul  empire  Bill  remained  in  the  hands  of 
populous  and  independent  Bates,  profefling  either  the 
Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  faith.  Among  the  latter,  the 
Nizam  and  the  king  of  Myfore  Bill  held  the  chief 
rank  ;  while  five  powerful  Mahratta  chiefs,  the  adher¬ 
ents  of  Brahmanifm,  occupied  the  firft  Bation  in  the 
former  dafs. 

Some  of  thefe  princes,  during  the  former  wars  in 
Hindoftan,  had  individually  arranged  themfelves  on 
the  fide  of  the  monarchy  of  France,  againB  that  of  Bri¬ 
tain.  Thefe  rival  and  leading  powers  in  Europe,  had 
for  near  a  century  occupied  a  fimilar  pofition  in  the 
eaB,  which  decided  in  fome  meafure  the  fate  of  Afia. 
The  republican  councils,  however,  by  which  the  French 
government  had  been  lately  fubverted,  embraced  a 
much  vvider  range  in  their  foreign  policy. 

They  attempted  to  form  at  once  all  thefe  different 
princes  collectively  into  a  combination,  which  they 
hoped  might  become  the  inftrument  of  their  own  ambi¬ 
tion.  Hence  proceeded  their  wrarm  profeffions  of 
philanthropy  to  the  natives,  and  their  new-born  zeal 


for  improving  their  condition,  and  for  refcuing  them  India. 

from  the  rapacity  and  tyranny  of  the  Britifh.  The v - \r— 

fame  unperiflrable  thirff  after  external  conqueft  and 
univerfal  dominion  whieh  inftigated  that  nation  to 
attempt  thofe  momentous  changes,  which  were  lately 
beheld  in  Europe,  began  to  difplay  their  violence  in 
the  eaft,  and  to  characterize  the  whole  of  the  French  l3 
policy  in  Afia.  Confidential  agents  had  already  beenReftlefsam*. 
difperfed  over  the  territories  of  thefe  princes  )  officers bition  of 
from  France  had  been  fecretly  fent  out  and  appointed tiie  Dench, 
to  their  armies.  For  feveral  years  thefe  agents  had 
been  feduloufiy  employed  not  only  in  difeiplining  their 
troops,  but  in  promoting  among  the  native  princes  a 
combination  for  the  purpofe  of  fubverting  the  Britifh 
government,  and  for  annihilating  throughout  the  pen- 
infula  every  power  that  might  be  deemed  hoftile  to 
their  own. 

Thefe  fchemes  of  ambition,  wild  and  romantic  as 
they  may  feem,  have  been  executed  with  complete 
fuccefs  over  almoft  one  half  of  Europe  }  and  it  muft 
be  confeffed,  that  the  powrer  of  the  mighty  confederacy 
which  was  projected  in  the  eaft,  was  more  than  fuffi- 
cient  to  fubjugate  the  whole  of  India,  had  it  been  pof- 
fible  to  effeCt  the  Beady  co-operation  of  its  members  in 
any  common  fyftem  of  policy.  A  clofer  viewr  of  it  will 
evince  its  power  and  efficiency  for  the  execution  of  th© 
moft  exteufive  plans  even  of  French  ambition. 

The  Mahratta  empire,  by  being  properly  confoli- 
dated,  muft  of  itfelf  command  an  immenfe  force* 
Stretching  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  peninfu- 
la,  from  the  bay  of  Bengal  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
its  population  has  been  eftimated  at  no  lefs  than  forty 
millions  of  fouls  $  while  its  known  revenue  has  been 
found  to  amount  to  feventeen  millions  fterling.  Thefe 
refources,  however  ample,  it  muft  be  noticed,  are  far 
more  efficient  in  India  than  in  Europe  ;  they  have 
there  been  found  by  aCtual  experiment,  adequate  to  the 
eftablifhment  and  conftant  maintenance  of  an  army  of 
upwards  of  300,000  men.  Nor  has  the  progrefs  of  the 
French  emiffaries  in  communicating  European  taClics 
to  this  immenfe  force,  been  at  all  inadequate  to  the 
vaft  fchemes  of  their  policy,  or  to  the  magnitude  of  their 
undertaking  }  many  battalions  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Pefhwa  and  of  Holkar,  but  more  efpecially  in  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  Scindiah,  have  been  found  in  a  ftate  of 
difcipline  that  might  have  been  deemed  creditable  in 
moft  European  armies.  Among  the  troops  of  this  lat¬ 
ter  prince,  the  brigade  of  General  Perron  has  long  been 
diftinguiflied  by  a  fyftem  of  taClics  hardly  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Britifh  Sepoys  ;  it  confifts  of  about  40,000 
men,  who  are  regularly  regimented  and  brigaded,  and 
as  completely  clothed  and  accoutred  as  the  Britifh 
troops.  The  pay  of  this  force  is  regularly  iffued,  a 
rare  occurrence  in  India ;  and  while  in  the  field,  its 
operations  are  fuftained  by  a  W'ell  appointed  artillery, 
confifting  of  upwards  of  40  pieces  of  ordnance. 

To  the  charge  of  this  favourite  portion  of  his  army 
Seindiah  has  for  fome  time  paft  committed  the  capital 
of  the  empire,  and  the  cuftody'  of  the  venerable  but 
unfortunate  Shah  Allum  5  a  monareh  who,  it  is  faid, 
has  reached  the  uncommon  period  of  90  years  \  and 
who,  it  would  appear,  is  more  wafted  and  broken  down, 
by  an  unexampled  load  of  calamity,  than  by  either  the 
weight  or  feeblenefs  of  his  fingular  age.  The  forcible 
reftraints  to  wThieh  this  unhappy  prince  has  for  many 
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India,  years  been  fubjeCted,  eafily  enabled  the  French  party 
among  Scindiah’s  troops  to  wreft  from  him  the  fan&ion 
of  the  imperial  name,  and  the  femblance  at  lead  of  le¬ 
gitimate  authority  \  a  matter  of  fome  moment,  as  it 
ferved  to  fcreen  the  progrefs  of  ufurpation.  It  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  and  almoft  in 
the  prefence  of  the  dethroned  emperor,  that  the  projects 
of  French  ambition  feemed  to  tend  to  maturity  with  the 
moft  heady  and  rapid  courfe.  Conliderable  advances 
had  already  been  made  towards  the  formal  ceffiori  of 
the  important  provinces  of  Agra  and  Delhi  to  the 
French  government,  and  towards  their  final  union  with 
that  diftant  kingdom. 

Fortunately  for  the  independence  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  hates,  and  the  fafety  of  the  Britifh  empire,  that 
nobleman  who  at  this  critical  period  had  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  government  of  India  poiTefled  a  complete 
l8l  knowledge  of  the  chara&er  and  views  of  the  French 
Vigorous  nation.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  marquis  of  Wel- 
governmertlehy  in  the  eah,  his  innate  penetration,  and  unwearied 
of  Marquis  induhry  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  Indian  politics, 
Welk fly.  enabJed  him  to  difcover  the  whole  range  and  extent  of 
thofe  plans  of  hohility  which  the  French  had  medi¬ 
tated  in  Afia.  He  was  fully  apprifed  of  the  dangerous 
fituation  of  the  Britifh  empire  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  ;  and  with  equal  promptitude  and  energy  he  em¬ 
ployed  the  whole  refources  of  its  power  in  order  to  avert 
or  repel  the  danger. 

It  was,  however,  at  Hyderabad  in  the  Deccan  that 
the  impatience  and  activity  of  French  intrigue  firft 
compelled  him  to  meet  aCtual  hoftility  in  the  field  :  an 
infurre&ion  of  the  French  officers  there  had  wrefted 
from  the  Nizam  the  whole  authority  over  his  army, 
and  in  fa£t,  bad  already  converted  that  faithful  and 
peaceable  ally  of  the  Britifh  into  an  open  enemy.  By 
a  fudden  and  unexpected  movement  of  a  fmall  part  of 
our  army,  that  had  been  prepared  for  this  purpofe,  thefe 
officers  were  all  fuddenly  apprehended,  and  the  allegi¬ 
ance  of  the  Nizam,  and  the  fubordination  of  his  army, 
were  almoft  inftantaneoufly  reftored.  This  firft  a£t  of 
the  marquis  Wellefly,  though  fcarcely  heard  of  in 
Europe,  certainly  augured  favourably  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  ;  for  it  not  only  paved  the  way  to  his  fubfequent 
fuccefs  againft  the  Myfore,  but  from  its  promptitude 
and  decifion  it  deferved  to  be  ranked  among  the  moft 
meritorious  meafures  of  his  whole  adminiftration. 

The  vengeance  of  the  king  of  Myfore,  for  his  former 
loftes  and  defeats,  had  not  fuftered  him  to  enjoy  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  tranquillity  after  the  late  pacification  (d).  He 
had  in  fa£t  been  railing  up  a  Mohammedan  confe¬ 
deracy,  which  was  to  confift  of  the  grand  feignior,  the 
Perfian  chiefs,  the  nabob  of  Oude,  and  the.  Nizam  \  and 
was  intended  for  a  purpofe,  no  lefs  fplendid  in  the  eyes 
of  the  faithful,  than  the  extirpation,  not  only  of  the 
Britifh,  but  of  all  the  enemies  of  Tflamifm  throughout 
Hindoftan  The  army  of  this  prince  was  ful|y  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  the  field,  but  the  fortunate  event  that  has 
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juft  been  related,  had  deprived  him  of  the  co-operation  Mir. 
of  the  Nizam,  his  neareft,  and  therefore  his  moft;  effi-  f 

eient  ally. 

The  native  princes  of  India  are  in  general  far  more 
prompt  in  imbibing  refentment,  and  in  learning  maxims 
of  hoftility  againft  their  neighbours,  than  cautious  or 
prudent  in  their  application.  Their  French  inftrudlors 
were  alfo  at  this  period,  fo  much  intoxicated  with  the 
new  form  which  their  own  government  in  Europe  had 
afiumed,  that  they  had  inftituted  a  fociety,  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Myfore,  for  the  romantic  purpofe  of  (presiding 
the  doClrine  of  liberty  and  equality  among  the  defpots 
and  (laves  of  Afia.  The  fovereign  of  Myfore  himftdf 
was  eafily  perfuaded  to  become  an  honorary  member 
of  this  inftitution,  where  he  appeared  among  its  aftoci- 
ates  under  the  name  of  Citizen  Tippoo ,  an  appellation 
perhaps  the  moft  awkward  and  incongruous  that  had 
ever  been  afiumed  by  an  eaftern  defpot.  The  wild 
and  frantic  orifons  that  were  daily  poured  forth  in  this 
club,  in  favour  of  an  imaginary  liberty,  were  conftant- 
ly  accompanied  with  fentiments  of  deteftation,  and 
vows  of  eternal  hoftility,  againft  the  Britifh  government } 
its  forces  were  therefore  inftantly  prepared  and  march¬ 
ed  into  the  field  to  meet  an  aggreflion,  which  there  , 
had  been  fo  little  care  taken  to  conceal.  Paft  experi¬ 
ence  had  taught  the  Britifh  officers  to  avoid  the  purfuifc 
of  a  native  army  in  its  rapid  and  difeurfive  evolutions  in 
the  field  \  the  Britifh,  therefore,  marched  direCtly  to¬ 
wards  the  capital  of  the  enemy,  which  fell,  but  not  till 
two  decided  victories  had  been  obtained  without  its 
walls,  and  alfo  an  obftinate  defence  had  been  made  in 
the  interior  of  the  city.  In  this  laft  conflict  (e),  which  Fall  of  Tip- 
was  maintained  by  both  the  afiailants  and  the  natives  P00  W1ffi 
with  equal  valour  and  obftinacy,  much  blood  wasfpilt,*us  caP^ta^ 
and  the  lives  of  many  brave  men  were  loft,  among  the 
reft  that  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  whofe  body  was  found, 
after  long  fearch,  among  heaps  of  the  flain,  where  he 
had  fallen  nobly  defending  the  laft  bulwark  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  where,  however  unfortunate  he  may  be  deem¬ 
ed  in  other  refpe&s,  he  at  laft  met  with  a  fate  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  bravery. 

By  the  pacification  at  Hyderabad,  the  fall  of  Se- 
ringapatam,  and  the  death  of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  the 
Mohammedan  branch  of  the  grand  confederacy,  which 
the  French  had  raifed  againft  the  Britifh  power  in  In¬ 
dia,  was  completely  broken  and  finally  deftroyed.  For 
although  the  few  remaining  adherents  of  the  deceafed 
monarch  made  fome  defperate  efforts  for  the  reftoration 
of  his  family,  thtfe  w**re  rendered  abortive  by  the  acti¬ 
vity  and  vigilance  of  thofe  Britifh  officers  who  had 
been  left  In  charge  of  the  conquered  country  (f).  The 
campaign  againft  the  Myfore  was,  therefore,  completed 
by  a  fignal  aCt  of  juftice,  as  creditable  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  as  the  late  brilliant  fuccefies  had  been 
honourable  to  the  Britifh  arms.  The  greater  part  of  the 
vanquifhed  territory  was  reftored  to  the  rajah  of  My¬ 
fore,  and  his  ancient  family  again  mounted  that  throne, 
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(d)  EffieCted  by  Marquis  Cornwallis. 

(e)  This  memorable  attack  was  led  by  General  Baird,  who  had  been  for  three  years  confined  in  a  dungeon 
by  the  tyrant. 

(f)  Particularly  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellefly,  who  fignalized  himfelf  by  the  defeat  of  Doondea  Waugh,  the  moll 
fleady  adherent  of  Tippoo* 
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India,  from  which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  treachery  and 
Immmymmm*  ufurpation  of  Tippoo  and  his  father  :  nor  did  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  Britifh,  though  hurled  with  fuch  de- 
ftrudtive  rapidity  againft  the  moft  formidable  and  in¬ 
veterate  of  all  their  enemies,  prevent  them  from  afford¬ 
ing  fympathy  and  relief  to  the  furviving  family  of  the 
My  fore  an  kings  \  ample  endowments  were  fet  apart  for 
their  fupport,  which  they  ftiil  continue  to  enjoy,  with 
perhaps  equal  comfort*  and  certainly  with  greater  fe- 
eurity,  than  in  the  moft  profperous  days  of  the  fortunes 
of  theifchoufe. 

This  train  of  important  and  fuccefsful  events  took 
place  during  the  (hort  fpace  of  only  a  few  months  after 
the  arrival  of  the  marquis  of  Wellcfly,  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  entitled  his  admin  i  ft  ration  to  rank  with  the  moft 
active  and  brilliant  that  had  ever  been  difplayed  by  any 
governor  of  India  ^  according,  however,  to  his  views 
of  the  ftate  of  that  country,  he  muft  have  regarded  his 
labours  as  fcarcely  half  finiihed,  He  fawr  the  immenfe 
power  of  the  Mahratta  empire  ftiil  remaining  not  only 
unbroken,  but  daily  increafing,  and  confolidating  under 
the  adfive  and  unceafing  operation  of  French  influence. 
A  French  ftate,  as  already  noticed,  of  large  extent 
and  formidable  power,  had  been  framed  by  the  fuccef- 
five  labours  of  Generals  de  Boyne  and  Perron,  around 
the  capital  of  India.  This  nafeent  power  the  all-de¬ 
vouring  ambition  of  the  new  emperor  had  already 
grafped  as  a  rich  prize,  and  its  deftrudlion  became 
therefore  abfolutcly  neceflary  to  the  fafety  of  our  empire 
in  India,  fince,  amidft  aH  the  multiplied  aggrefiions  of 
his  neighbours,  the  ufurper  had  uniformly  diftinguHhed 
the  Britifh  nation  as  the  marked,  though  perhaps  not 
the  ultimate  objedt  of  his  hoftility. 

The  reduction  of  a  hoftile  power  fo  immediately  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  pofteflions,  might  certainly  have 
juftified  a  war  ;  but  as  no  adlual  aggreftion  had  yet  been 
committed  in  that  quarter,  it  was  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  pcninfula  that  the  marquis  of  Welle  fly  was  again 
firft  called  upon  for  the  active  fupport  of  the  interefts 
of  his  government  :  the  danger  became  at  once  prefling 
and  immediate  by  the  ufurpation  of  the  whole  Mahrat¬ 
ta  power  by  a  fingle  chief  \  and  the  caufe  of  the  fugitive 
was  identified  with  our  own. 

i\To  balance  The  politics  of  India  were  never  fo  refined,  or  con- 
of  power  fiderate,  as  to  admit  of  a  balancing  fyftem,  by  which 

Indian  ^  ^e  overgrown  P°’ver  of  any  individual  ftate  might 
^cTP°“  be  prevented  from  endangering  the  independence  of 
the  reft.  Hardly  any  eircumftance  of  common  danger 
has  ever  been  deemed  fuffieiently  urgent,  to  unite  the 
native  princes  in  the  defence  of  the  country  even  againft 
foreign  invafion.  During  the  conteft  between  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  and  the  king  of  Myfore,  the  Mahrattas  obferved  a 
fufpicious  neutrality :  they  gazed  on  the  combatants  with 
an  indifference  that  bordered  on  fatuity  and  which 
ftrongly  foreboded  the  diffolution  of  their  ftate.  After 
the  fall  of  that  kingdom,  their  empire  adtually  fell  into 
a  ftate  of  anarchy  that  demanded  the  moft  prompt 
^meafures  of  precaution  for  the  fafety  of  the  Britifli  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  thofe  of  its  allies,  which  lay  around  its 
frontiers.  The  conftitution  of  their  empire,  originally 
ill  conftrudled  and  undefined,  had  lately  been  radically 
changed.  The  ancient  rajahs  of  Sat ar ah,  who  had 
originally  laid  the  foundation  of  its  power,  and  ex¬ 
tended  its  influence  over  the  peninfula  with  fuch  un¬ 
exampled  rapidity,  had  gradually  funk  from  the  rank 


of  fovereigns  to  imbecility,  and,  owing  to  the  per-  India, 
fonal  ambition  of  their  fervants,  fell  into  a  ftation,  if 
not  of  abfolute  privacy,  at  leaft  of  complete  infignifi- 
cance. 

Their  minifters,  already  become  hereditarypin  their 
offices,  and  too  powerful  for  controul,  had  fufficient 
influence  to  remove  the  feat  of  government  from  Sa- 
tarah,  and  to  conftitute  the  town  of  Poonah  the  capital 
of  the  empire.  There,  removed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
princes,  they  no  longer  deigned  to  preferve  further  al¬ 
legiance,  than  the  femblance  of  delegated  power  5  they 
accordingly  retained  the  appellation  of  Pefliwa,  but 
compelled  the  fubordinate  members  of  the  confederacy 
to  acknowledge  them  as  the  legitimate  organ  of  the 
whole  executive  power  of  the  ftate,  whether  civil  or 
military.  It  is,  however,  fcarcely  poflible,  accurately 
to  dehne  either  the  rights  or  the  power  attached  to 
the  Pefliwa,  after  his  being  acknowledged  reprefen- 
tative  of  the  fupreme  head  of  the  empire.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  prerogatives  feems  to  have  varied  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  according  to  the  perfonal  talents  and  am¬ 
bition  of  each  incumbent  in  the  exercife  of  this  recent 
power. 

Bajee  Rao,  the  prefent  Pefliwa,  from  that  imbecility 
and  indolence  which  in  Afa  is  fo  often  attached  to 
high  ftations,  had  devolved  upon  inferior  agents  almoft: 
the  whole  of  the  adlive  duties  of  his  office.  His 
power  had  frequently  been  difputed  or  controlled  * 
he  had  at  different  times  nearly  become  a  prey  to  the 
ambition  of  the  fubordinate  chiefs  \  and,  at  the  period 
now  under  review,  though  defended  by  Scindiah,  he 
had  been  completely  defeated  by  Holkar’s  troops* 
and  obliged  to  flee  for  fecurity  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  dominions. 

The  danger  to  the  Britifh  pofTeflions,  and  thofe  of 
their  allies,  became  prefling  and  immediate,  from  this 
ufurpation  of  almoft  the  whole  Mahratta  power  by  the 
hands  of  a  fingle  chieftain  *,  and  the  caufe  of  the  Pefliwa 
thus  became  identified  with  that  of  our  India  govern¬ 
ment. 

A  treaty  of  defenfive  alliance  between  the  India 
Company  and  the*Pefhwa,  was  therefore  drawn  up  at 
the  earned:  folicitation  of  that  prince,  and  was  finally 
ratified  at  Bafiein,  where  he  had  fled  from  the  aggref- 
fions  of  Holkar  for  protedtion.  By  this  inftrument,  it 
was  ftipulated,  that  he  fliould  be  reftored  to  his  domini¬ 
ons,  and  to  the  exercife  of  his  legitimate  authority,  011 
condition  of  his  maintaining  for  ihe  defence  of  his  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  at  his  own  expence,  a  brigade  of  Britifh 
troops  5  which  it  was  at  firft  agreed  fliould  confift  of 
6000,  but  afterwards  the  number  was  increased  to 
10,000  men. 

The  terms  of  this  convention  were  no  fooner  arranged, 
than  the  Britifh  army,  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellefly, 
marched  tow  ards  Poonah  with  that  promptitude  and  deci- 
fion  which  have  always  diftinguifhed  the  fervices  of  this  - 
valuable  officer.  The  rapidity  of  his  movements,  and  Poonah  ta« 
'his  unexpedled  advance,  faved-the  capital  from  deftruc-ken. 
tion  $  for  the  troops  of  Holkar,  w  ho  had  continued  to 
pillage  the  city,  ftnee  it  fell  into  their  pofllffion,  had  at 
laft  refolved  to  finifh  the  cataftrophe,  by  fetting  it  on 
fire.  Alarmed,  however,  by  the  fudden  approach  of 
the  Britifli  army,  they  fled  from  the  place  with  the  ut- 
mofl  precipitation,  and  foon  after  abandoned  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Poonah.  Room  was  thus  made  for  the  peace¬ 
able 
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bulla.  able  reftoratlon  of  the  depofed  fovereign  ;  and  the  Peflh- 

~v - '  wa,  when  he  afterwards  arrived,  was  received  by  his 

fubjects,  not  merely  with  fubmiffion  and  quietnefs,  but 
with  every  mark  of  the  fincereft  joy  and  fatisfaCtion. 
During  his  abfence  the  inhabitants  had  been  fubjeCted 
to  the  fevereit  forms  of  military  execut  ion  ;  and  forced  to 
fob  m  it  to  the  various  exaCtions  of  a  chief  the  molt  needy, 
defperate,  and  rapacious,  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  preda¬ 
tory  bands  of  his  countrymen.  When,  therefore,  they 
again  beheld  their  lawful  fovereign,  they  greeted  his  re¬ 
turn  by  falutes  from  all  the  forts  in  his  kingdom,  and  tefti- 
fied  their  joy,  by  illuminations  on  the  tops  and  acclivities 
of  the  hills  throughout  the.  whole  vicinity  of  Poonah. 

Thus  far  the  meafures  of  the  governor  of  India 
wore  an  afpeft  of  confiftency  and  vigour,  which  au¬ 
gured  well  in  favour  of  their  ultimate  fuccefs.  The 
juftice  of  his  interference  at  this  time,  to  check  the 
overgrown  power  of  an  afpiring  adverfary,  and  to 
fuccour  the  diftrefs  of  a  fallen  prince,  will  hardly  be 
quefttoned  by  fuch  as  are  verfant  in  the  politics  of  In¬ 
dia:  Nor  will  itbedenied,  fince  all  the  Mahratta  princes 
exercifed  the  right  of  making  treaties  themfelves,  that 
the  fame  privilege  belonged  to  the  head  of  the  empire. 

According  to  thefe  views,  the  defenfive  treaty  of 
Baffein  \ras  not  only  avowed  by  the  parties,  but  freely 
communicated  to  the  reft  of  the  chiefs,  who  explicitly 
declared,  that  it  contained  no  ftipulations  injurious 
either  to  the  principles  of  their  conftitution,  or  to  the 
juft  rights  of  any  member  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy. 
On  the  other  hand,  its  advantages  were  fufficiently  ob¬ 
vious.  It  had  the  immediate  effeCt  of  reftoring  a  depo¬ 
fed  prince  to  his  throne,  and  to  the  exercife  of  his  ac¬ 
knowledged  rights,  as  well  as  of  checking  a  dangerous 
nfurpation.  It  detached  from  the  influence  of  French 
councils  a  very  important  branch  of  the  Mahratta  con¬ 
federacy,  and  therefore  coincided  with  the  general 
tendency  and  fpirit  of  the  Britifli  policy  in  the  eaft. 

But  the  power  of  the  Peftiwa,  and  the  predominant 
rights  which,  by  the  conftitution  of  the  empire,  were  at¬ 
tached  to  his  office,  had,  as  was  already  noticed,  be¬ 
come  a  grand  objeCt  of  ambition  among  the  more  con- 
fiderable  chiefs.  Scindiah  had  for  many  years  labour¬ 
ed  to  gain  an  afeendency  at  the  court  of  Poonah,  and 
on  fome  occafions  actually  poffeffed  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  on  its  councils.  Ragqjee  Boonfla  had,  from  fa¬ 
mily  connexion,  fome  grounds  for  the  advancement  of 
his  own  claims  to  this  oftiee  \  while  Holkar  had  lately, 
by  the  fortune  of  war,  had  the  whole  authority  placed 
within  his  grafp,  and  in  the  name  of  Amrut  Rao,  bro¬ 
ther  to  the  Peftiwa,  had  actually  begun  to  exercife  its 
JS6  different  prerogatives. 

Combina-  The  final  deprivation  of  thefe  chiefs,  of  fo  fair  an 
tkm  of  the  objeCt  of  ambition  as  the  general  controul  of  the  whole 
chitfs^*  ^akratta  empire,  feemed  to  reproach  their  indolence 
and  ivant  of  ambition  ^  and  the  nearer  they  conffdered 
its  attainment,  the  ftronger  the  jealoufy  and  difap- 
pointment  which  its  lofs  occafioned.  The  deep  refent- 
ment  thus  excited  among  thefe  chiefs,  though  unac¬ 
knowledged  by  themfelves,  was  the  true  caufe  of  that 
open  hoftility  which  they  were  now  about  to  commence 
againft  the  Britifh  power.  Thus  impelled  by  the 
flrong  emotions  of  difappointed  ambition,  Scindiah  and 
the  rajah  of  Nagpore  entered  into  a  clofe  engagement 
to  fruftrate  the  arrangements  lately  ftipulated  by  the 
treaty  of  Baffein.  In  order  to  execute  this  purpofe, 
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each  chief  fet  on  foot  a  large  army,  which  was  marched  Xr.ciz. 
from  different  quarters  to  a  point  of  union,  bordering 
on  the  territories  of  the  Nizam,  an  ally  of  the  India 
company. 

This  menacing  pofftion  they  maintained  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  in  order  to  complete  their  own  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  the  more  effectually  to  urge  Holkar  to  join 
their  confederacy  j  nor  could  they  beptrfuaded  to  aban¬ 
don  it  by  the  ftrongeft  rcmonftrances  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  againft  military  preparations  fo  unneceffary  for 
their  own  defence,  and  in  a  fituation  fo  incompatible 
with  the  peace  and  lafety  of  the  Britifli  allies.  How¬ 
ever  unwilling  the  marquis  of  Wellcily  might  be  to 
hazard  the  tranquillity  and  fafety  of  the  Britifh  empire 
in  the  eaft  by  entering  into  a  eonteft  with  thefe  power¬ 
ful  chiefs,  whofe  dominions  actually  ft  retched  over 
more  than  one-half  of  the  peninfula  of  India,  he  had 
however  no  alternative  left  him.  The  full  and  pofi- 
tive  information  which  he  had  from  various  fources  ob¬ 
tained,  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  hoftilities  that 
had  for  fome  time  paft  been  meditated,  was  now  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  menaces  of  the  enemy,  and  the  aCtual 
preparations  that  he  had  made  to  carry  them  into  exe¬ 
cution.  He  forefaw  the  dangerous  crifis  which  was 
now  fo  near  at  hand  ;  and  the  hollow  profeftions  of 
friendfnip  which  were  conftantly  fent  in  reply  to  his 
rcmonftrances,  did  not  for  a  moment  prevent  him  from, 
bringing  forward  the  whole  refources  of  his  government 
to  defeat  their  enterprifes.  1S7 

A  combination  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  fo  extenfive  Armies  fent 
and  powerful  as  that  now  formed  by  the  confederates,  againft 
had  never  hitherto  been  brought  into  aCtion  againft  thethem# 
Britifh  power ;  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged  alfo,  that 
a  fyftem  of  defence,  equally  prompt,  vigorous,  and  com- 
prehenfive,  was  never  planned  by  any  former  governor 
of  Britifli  India.  Five  different  armies,  each  of  con- 
fiderable  force,  were  fpeedily  prepared,  brought  into 
the  field,  and  ready  to  invade  the  vaft  territory  of  the 
enemy,  nearly  at  the  fame  period  of  time.  The  value 
of  the  previous  arrangements  that  had  been  formed 
with  the  Nizam  and  the  Pefhwa,  particularly  the  fob- 
fidiary  treaties,  was  now  diitinCtly  felt.  By  them  the 
Britifh  army  was  enabled  to  proceed  through  the 
friendly  territories  of  allied  chiefs,  to  the  very  bounda¬ 
ry  of  the  Mahratta  dominions,  where  it  was  joined  by 
a  large  fubfidiary  force  both  from  Hyderabad  and 
Poonah,  which  materially  promoted  the  fuccefs  of  the 
campaign.  The  marquis  thus  was  enabled  to  attack 
the  extenfive  dominions  of  the  enemy,  from  almoft 
every  affailable  point,  by  an  effort  almoft  fimultaneous. 

On  the  fouth  they  were  invaded  by  a  powerful  divi- 
fion  of  the  Madras  army  under  Sir  Aithur  Wellcfly  ; 
in  Guzerat,  on  the  weft,  by  Colonel  Murray,  and  a 
flrong  detachment  of  the  Bombay  troops  ;  a  fimilar  ef¬ 
fort  was  alfo  made  by  General  Lake  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  Seindiah’s  dominions,  where  the  main 
ftrength  of  his  army  was  ftationed  in  conjunction  with 
the  celebrated  brigade  of  General  Perron.  On  the 
eaft,  in  Bundeleund,  the  fame  fyftem  of  attack  waS 
purfoed,  where  the  adherents  of  the  confederacy  Ali 
Mohammed  and  Himnul  Bahaudur  were  overpowered 
and  difperfed.  During  the  execution  of  all  thefe  ope¬ 
rations,  the  provinces  of  Balafore  and  Cuttack  were 
wrefted  from  the  rajah  of  Nagpore,  by  the  immediate 
direction  and  under  the  aufpices  of  the  governor-gene- 
G  g  2  ral 
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India,  ral  himfelf  who  had  planned  and  combined  all  thefe  a f- 
faults  with  a  degree  of  judgment  and  accuracy  which 
fecured  their  uniform  fuccefs,  and  which  has  proved  as 
creditable  to  his  own  talents  as  the  prompt  execution 
of  his  plans  has  been  honourable  to  our  Indian  armies. 
But  the  circumftance  which  appears  mod  fignally  to 
have  promoted  the  fuccefs  of  this  eventful  campaign, 
was  the  ample  and  unreftri&ed  authority  which  was 
conferred  on  the  different  commanders  carrying  on  their 
operations  fo  far  removed  from  the  feat  of  government. 
It  was  thus  thefe  officers  were  enabled  to  meet  every 
new  exigency  by  the  unreft  rained  application  of  all 
their  refources,  and  to  furmount  or  evade  unforefeen 
difficulties,  as  they  happened  to  arife,  by  the  immediate 
exercife  of  difcretionary  power.  The  unexampled  ra¬ 
pidity  of  our  victories,  and  vaft  extent  of  the  conquefts 
that  were  made  in  the  fliort  fpace  of  a  few'  months, 
muft  be  in  fome  meafure  alfo  afcribed  to  that  juft  tri¬ 
bute  of  commendation  which  was  fo  impartially  and 
liberally  heft  owed  on  the  officers  and  troops  after  their 
hard-fought  battles.  This  approbation,  equally  merited 
and  ufeful,  infpired  the  army  with  a  juft  confidence  in 
its  own  ftrength,  and  prefer ved  among  the  troops  un¬ 
common  alacrity  amidft  their  fatigues  and  danger. 

The  ftrong  partiality  which  the  marquis  of  Wellef- 
!y  muft  have  naturally  felt  for  the  brilliant  fervices  of 
his  brother,  on  no  occafion  prevented  him  from  dif- 
•erning  the  merits  of  other  officers,  and  from  confer¬ 
ring  on  them  their  juft  ffiare  of  applaufe.  Immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Delhi,  he  expreffes  his  fenfe  of  the 
fervices  of  General  Lake  and  his  army  in  the  following 
fpirited  and  patriotic  terms  in  his  general  orders  to  the 
troops.  He  obferves,  that  u  on  reviewing  the  rapid 
fuccefles  obtained  by  our  arms  within  the  ffiort  fpace  of 
a  few  months,  every  loyal  fubjeft  of  the  Britiffi  empire 
muft  be  animated  with  the  moll  zealous  emotions  of  juft 
pride  and  national  triumph.  I  have  already  expreffed 
the  fentiments  of  gratitude  and  admiration  with  which 
I  contemplated  the  conduct  of  his  excellency  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  and  his  army,  in  the  action  of  the  29th 
of  Auguft,  and  in  the  gallant  alfault  of  the  fortrefs  of 
Ally  Ghur  on  the  4th  of  September.  The  deeiftve 
vi&ory  gained  on  the  11th,  in  the  battle  of  Delhi,  juf- 
tifies  the  firm  confidence  I  repofed  in  the  bravery,  per- 
feverance,  and  difcipline  of  the  army,  and  in  the  {kill, 
judgment,  and  invincible  intrepidity  of  their  illuftrious 
commander  The  glory  of  that  day  is  not  fur  pa  fled,  by 
anv  recorded  triumph  of  the  Britifh  arms  in  India  }  and 
is  attended  by  every  circumftance  calculated  to  elevate 
the  fame  of  Britifh  valour,  to  illuftrate  the  chara&er  of 
Britifh  humanity,  and  to  fecure  the  ftability  of  the  Bri¬ 
tiffi  empire  in  the  eaft.” 

The  bravery  of  Sir  A.  Wellefiy  and  his  army  ^  their 
atchievements  in  the  memorable  battles  of  Afl’ye  and 
Argaum  in  the  Deccan,  were  not  lefs  confpicuous  ;  nor 
were  the  general  merits  of  this  officer  lefs  worthy  of 
thofe  liberal  and  manly  encomiums  which  he  received 
from  the  marquis.  Both  commanders  enjoyed  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  their  fovereign,  and  received  from  him 
thofe  honours  which  are  the  reward  of  valour.  Fortu¬ 
nately  too  for  the  interefts  of  the  Britifh  empire,  aflail- 
cd  at  this  period  by  the  moft  inveterate  of  all  its  ene¬ 
mies,  the  folid  advantages  reful  ting  from  thofe  well 
eontefted  battles  were  not  inferior  to  the  fplendour  of 
their  achievement. 


Their  immediate  confequences  were  the  defeat  of  India. 

the  combined  armies  of  the  confederate  chiefs  ;  and,  * - ^ — 

from  the  lofs  of  their  artillery,  an  irreparable  blow  to  TjiejIr88nq 
their  ftrength  and  refources  throughout  the  whole  of  liam  fuc/ 
the  Deccan.  Thefe  profperous  refults  were,  no  doubt,  cefiitf. 
aided  and  accelerated  by  the  aufpicious  progrefs  of  the 
army  at  all  the  different  points  from  which  it  invaded 
the  Mahratta  empire.  Soon  after  thefe  fucceffes,  the 
French  officers  attached  to  Scindiah’s  army,  after  ha¬ 
ving  quarrelled  with  the  native  firdars  and  with  each 
other,  abandoned  the  fervice  of  that  chief :  after  the 
example  of  Perron  their  principal  partizan,  they  fub- 
mitted  to  the  prote6lion  of  the  Britifh  commander,  who 
fuffered  them  to  retire  with  whatever  property  they 
had  acquired,  and  had  been  able  to  bring  away. 

Thus  the  grand  fabric  of  French  power  which  that 
fiation  had  been  anxioufly  railing  up,  with  the  affu- 
med  fan&ion  of  the  imperial  authority,  and  the  more 
efficient  fupporf  of  the  Mahratta  power,  was  at  laft: 
broken  down,  and  completely  deftroyed  throughout  the 
whole  of  India.  The  conqueft  of  Balafore  and  Cuttack 
by  Colonel  Harcourt  feemed  well  calculated  to  prevent 
its  future  renovation  \  for  it  cormefted  the  two  prefi- 
dencies  of  Bengal  and  Madras,  and  united  the  Britiffi 
territories  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Coromandel 
coaft,  where  they  now  prefent  an  unbroken  and  hoftiie 
frontier  againft  every  inroad  from  the  fhore,  and  form 
a  barrier  againft  the  introduction  of  French  fupplies, 
and  officers  to  difcipline  the  armies  of  every  inimical 
power. 

The  ftrong  detachment  of  the  Bombay  army  under 
Colonel  Murray,  though  engaged  in  enterprifes  appa¬ 
rently  lefs  fplendid,  were  equally  ferviceable  in  promo¬ 
ting  the  important  refults  of  the  campaign.  This  offi¬ 
cer  not  only  defended  the  coaft  and  Britifh  territory  in 
that  quarter,  and  thofe  of  our  ally  the  Guickar  rajah 
but  he  alfo  reduced  the  fortreffes  of  Broach,  Powanghur, 
and  other  pofts  of  importance.  Thus,  in  every  quarter 
of  this  extended  warfare,  w'as  the  Britiffi  caufe  trium¬ 
phant  ; — on  the  {bores  of  Guzerat  and  Balafore,  on- 
the  mountains  of  the  Deccan,  and  in  the  plains  of  Del¬ 
hi,  her  banners  were  fupported  with  equal  energy  and 
fpirit  ,  and  vidory  everywhere  continued  fteadily  to 
follow  them. 

In  the  fpace  of  a  few  months,  a  rapid  fucceffion  of 
events  had  taken  place,  of  fufficient  importance  to 
change  completely  the  relative  condition  of  the  Britiffi 
empire,  and  the  different  powers  of  India.  Its  power 
was  enlarged  \  and  its  afcendency  among  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  ftates  was  without  controul.  Seven  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy  y 
their  armies  routed  and  difperfed.  Eight  fortreffes  had 
been  reduced,  either  by  liege  or  by  efcalade.  The 
mighty  ftrength  of  the  French  and  Mahratta  confede¬ 
racy  had  been  fuddenly  cruffied  throughout  a  territory 
extending  oVer  1000  miles  fquare.  What  feemed,  how¬ 
ever,  of  no  lefs  importance,  in  thefe  warlike  times,  and 
in  the  critical  fttuation  of  the  Britifh  empire,  then  at¬ 
tacked  and  thVeatened  with  invafion,  by  its  moft  power¬ 
ful  and  inveterate  enemy  in  Europe  ;  her  military  re¬ 
putation  was  heightened  \  the  laurels  ftie  had  lately  ga¬ 
thered  in  Syria  and  Egypt  wrere  refreffied  \  and  ffie  en¬ 
joyed  a  fatisfa&ory  proof,  that  amidft  increafing  luxury 
and  imminent  danger,  no  portion  of  the  enterprife  and 
valour  of  her  armies  had  been  loft.  Nor  is  it  to  be  for*, 

gotten 
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gotten  that  all  her  late  vidlories  in  the  eaft,  had  been 
obtained  over  troops  not  in  the  ordinary  circumftances 
of  Indian  armies.  They  had  been  difciplined  by  Eu¬ 
ropean  officers,  and  led  with  intrepidity  and  fkill.  The 
proficiency  they  had  made  in  European  tactics  was  fo 
great,  that  during  the  adlion  at  Affye,  the  Mahrattas 
made  no  lefs  than  five  different  changes  of  pofition,  and 
fuftained  on  the  fame  day  an  equal  number  of  affaults, 
before  they  yielded  theconteft.  It  was  by  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  alone,  that  they  were  at  laft  compelled  to 
relinquifh  their  guns  \  ICO  of  which  w'ere  taken  on  the 
field  of  battle,  by  an  army  fcarce  amounting  to  a  tenth 
part  of  the  number  of  that  which  they  had,  with  fuch 
lingular  bravery,  driven  from  the  field. 

The  Mahratta  confederacy  being  finally  fubdued, 
a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  India  Company, 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah,  and  the  Berar  rajah,  in  January 
1804.  The  ffiort  period  df  tranquillity  that  fucceeded 
this  event  was  fpeedily  interrupted  by'Holkar,  another 
powerful  chief,  whofe  expulfion  of  the  Peffiwa  had 
originally  occafioned  the  war.  This  prince,  though 
he  kept  aloof  from  the  confederacy  of  his  countrymen, 
with  an  indifference  which  feemed  to  argue  at  once  a 
deficiency  of  patriotifm  and  a  want  of  found  policy, 
was,  neverthelefs,  found  to  maintain  the  conteft  for 
his  independence  with  far  greater  fkill  and  bravery 
than  any  prince 'whom  the  Britifh  arms  had  oppofed 
in  India. 

The  power  and  refources  of  Holkar  had  gradually 
been  increafed,  like  that  of  the  other  chiefs,  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  European  officers  into  his  army,  and  by 
an  improved  fyftem  of  difeipline  which  was  thus  efta- 
blifhed.  Thus  formidable  itfelf,  his  power  was  render¬ 
ed  almoft  unaffailable,  from  the  nature  of  his  country, 
which  is  uncommonly  mountainous,  and,  during  the 
rains,  impalpable  from  jungles  and  morafles.  His  fkill 
in  maintaining  the  predatory  warfare,  fo  congenial  to 
a  Mahratta  army,  was  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  other 
chiefs  ;  whofe  experience  had  fo  fully  taught  him  the 
danger  of  Hiking  any  regular  engagement  with  Euro¬ 
pean  troops.  Thus,  although  his  territories  were  invad¬ 
ed  on  all  Tides  by  detachments  of  the  company’s  forces, 
he  conftantly  eluded  their  attacks  j  and  by  the  lingular 
rapidity  of  his  movements,  he  was  enabled  fuddenly  to 
affemble  almoft  his  whole  force,  and  overpower  whatever 
detachments  he  might  find  at  a  diftance  from  fupport. 
In  this  lituation,  the  troops  under  Colonel  Monfon  were 
furprifed.  This  officer  had  marched  againft  his  capi¬ 
tal  Indoor,  in  concert  with  Colonel  Murray,  who  had 
reached  the  place  from  Bombay,  and  captured  it  with¬ 
out  much  oppofition.  His  lefs  fortunate  coadjutor, 
however,  after  being  betrayed  by  his  guides  and  de- 
ferted  by  a  part  of  his  troops,  was  attacked  by  a  fupe¬ 
rior  force  under  Holkar  himfelf,  before  which  he  was 
forced  to  retreat  towards  Agra,  through  a  country  im¬ 
paffable  from  the  rains,  and  deftitute  of  provifions.  Af¬ 
ter  feveral  difaftrous  confli&s,  during  a  retreat  of  feven 
weeks,  which  degenerated  into  a  flight,  the  greater 
part  of  his  guns,  and  the  whole  of  the  baggage  and  mi¬ 
litary  ftores,  were  loft.  A  few  only  of  the  troops  reach¬ 
ed  Agra  at  midnight,  in  a  ftate  of  extreme  diftrefs  5 
the  greater  part  had  been  overtaken  in  their  flight, 
and  were  either  maffacred,  or  cruelly  mutilated,  by 
their  ferocious  purfuers. 

Qolonel  Wiilot  of  the  Bengal  artillery  was  almoft 


equally  unfuccefsful  in  an  attack  which  he  had  planned 
ugainft  a  ftrong  poll  in  the  interior  :  he  failed  in  the 
attempt,  and  foon  after  died  of  the  wounds  he  had  re¬ 
ceived.  It  was  in  Bundelcund,  and  the  country  of  the 
Rohillas,  that  Holkar  received  the  moft  confiderable 
checks,  which  produced  a  reverfe  of  fortune.  From 
both  thofe  territories  he  was  completely  driven  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Fawcet  and  General  Smith. 

Parties  of  his  cavalry  had  been  repeatedly  defeated 
by  Lord  Lake:  but  the  rapidity  of  their  movements  as 
often  faved  them  from  deftnuftion  *,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  decifive  battle  of  Deeg,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
that  the  main  ftrength  of  this  enterprifing  chief  was 
completely  broken.  At  this  place  his  army,  trufting 
to  the  great  ftrength  of  its  pofition,  behind  fucceflive 
ranges  of  batteries,  was  induced  to  hazard  a  general 
a&ion.  From  thefe  different  batteries,  which  extended 
to  the  depth  of  two  miles,  they  were  fueceffively  driven 
by  the  gallant  General  Frazer,  who  had  the  credit  of 
forcing  a  poll  which  had  been  deemed  impregnable  \ 
and  which  at  this  period  was  defended  by  24  battalions 
of  infantry,  and  1 50  pieces  of  cannon. 

In  this  brilliant  achievement  the  general  was  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  leg,  and  foon  after  was  obliged  to  be  carried 
off  the  field.  The  completion  of  the  vi&ory  thus  fell 
to  Colonel  Monfon,  who  now  faw  complete  vengeance 
inflicted  for  his  paft  difafters,  and  for  the  unexampled 
cruelty  of  his  enemy  ;  2000  of  whom  were  killed,  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  battle  or  during  the  retreat.  An  immenfe 
number  was  wounded,  and  among  thofe  many  confider¬ 
able  chiefs  \  while  87  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  his 
hands,  which  partly  confiftcd  of  the  fame  guns  which 
he  had  himfelf  loft  during  his  difaftrous  retreat  to 
Agra. 

Had  Holkar  confided  merely  to  his  effe&ive  force  in 
the  field,  his  caufe  might  have  now  been  regarded  as 
defperate.  His  bol'dneis,  however,  and  his  unexampled 
fuccefs,  had  gained  him  the  fupport  of  feveral  of  the 
native  princes.  Among  thefe  he  had  feduced  the  rajah 
of  Bhurtpore,  an  ally  of  the  Britilh,  and  the  chief  of 
the  celebrated  caft  of  the  Jauts,  the  moft  warlike  tribe 
in  upper  India.  General  Lake  was  therefore  obliged 
to  concentrate  Iris  army,  and  to  employ  it  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Bhurtpore,  a  fortrefs  which  experience  has  pro¬ 
ved  to  have  been  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  impregnable 
in  the  whole  peninfula.  While  thus  employed,  the  dif- 
perfed  troops  of  Holkar  had  time  to  rendezvous  in  dis¬ 
tant  quarters  ,  and  were  fuccefsful  in  cutting  off  h\o> 
fupplics  of  provifions,  and  in  plundering  the  furround¬ 
ing  diftri&s,  by  that  predatory  mode  of  warfare,  foe 
which  the  Mahrattas  have  always  been  celebrated. 

The  redu&ion  of  Bhurtpore,  thus  defended  by  the 
indefatigable  efforts  of  Holkar,  by  its  intrepid  garrifon, 
and  its  own  natural  ftrength,  proved  the  moft  arduous 
enterprife  which  the  Britifh  troops  had  ever  under¬ 
taken  in  Alia.  The  fuccefs  of  the  befieged  in  repelling 
four  different  affaults,  animated  them  with  freffi  courage 
and  intrepidity.  The  rajah  and  his  whole  tribe  were 
united  by  the  ties  of  blood,  as  well  as  of  civil  authority,, 
They  had  claim  to  a  high  cojl  among  the  natives, 
which  they  knew  muft  be  forfeited  forever  by  uncondi¬ 
tional  fubmiffion  :  Unfortunately  thefe  were  the  only 
terms  which  General  Lake,  in  the  peremptory  inftruc-* 
tions  which  were  given  for  its  reduftion,  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  accept.  The  rajah,  therefore,  having  colle&ed  iu 
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India,  the  fort,  his  women,  his  children,  and  his  treafures,  refol- 
ved  to  bury  them  all  with  himfelf  under  its  ruins,  rather 
than  fubmit  to  terms  which  were  deemed  as  difgraceful 
to  his  religion  and  his  rank,  as  they  were  mortifying  to 
his  feelings  as  a  foldier. 

Compelled  by  the  orders  of  his  fuperior,  and  un¬ 
daunted  by  all  the  pafl  difaders  which  the  troops  had 
already  fullered,  General  Lake  refolved  to  hazard  ano¬ 
ther  attempt.  In  the  account  given  of  it  in  his  difpatch 
to  the  governor-general,  dated  22d  February,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  that  “  it  appeared  our  failure  on  the  20th  was 
to  be  accounted  for,  in  a  great  meafure,  by  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  unexpected  accidents  and  delays,  as  part  of  the 
corps  who  formed  the  itorming  party  had  furmounted 
the  principal  difficulty,  and  had  nearly  gained  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  badionj  where,  I  was  informed,  a  few  hours 
more  battering  would  make  the  afcentlperfeClly  eafy. 
I  determined  to  make  another  attempt  yederday. 

“  The  party  for  this  fervice  confided  of  the  whole 
European  force,  and  the  two  battalions  of  the  native 
infantry  of  the  Bengal  army ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  majedy’s  55th  and  86th  regiments,  the  grenadier 
battalion,  and  the  flank  companies  of  the  ift  battalion 
3d  regiment,  from  the  Bombay  divifion.  The  whole 
moved  on  to  the  attack  about  three  o’clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  under  the  command  of  the  honourable  Briga¬ 
dier  Monfon.  The  troops,  moll  confident  of  fuccefs, 
commenced  the  attack,  and  perfevered  in  it  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  with  the  mod  determined  bravery }  but 
their  utmod  exertions  were  not  fufficient  to  enable  them 
to  gain  the  top  of  the  breach.  The  badion,  which 
was  the  point  of  attack,  was  extremely  deep  $  the  re- 
fidance  oppofed  to  them  was  vigorous,  and  as  our  men 
could  only  mount  by  fmall  parties  at  a  time,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  were  very  great  on  the  fide  of  the  enemy. 
Difcharges  of  grape,  logs  of  wood,  and  pots  filled  with 
combudible  materials,  immediately  knocked  down  thofe 
who  were  afeending  ;  and  the  whole  party,  after  hav¬ 
ing  engaged  in  an  obdinate  conted  for  two  hours,  and 
differing  very  feverc  lofs,  was  obliged  to  relinquifh  the 
attempt,  and  to  retire  to  our  trenches.”  The  lofs  of 
the  Britifh  army  in  this  lad  affault,  and  that  of  the 
20th,  amounted  to  300  killed,  and  1564  wounded: 
its  whole  lofs  during  the  different  attacks,  amounted  to 
upwards  of  3000  of  the  braved  of  our  troops  $  while 
the  unconditional  furrender  of  the  place,  though  the  ul¬ 
timate  objeit  of  all  thefe  perilous  attempts,  was  never 
attained. 

The  rajah,  however,  again  propofed  the  terms  he 
had  formerly  offered  ;  and  confented  to  pay  three  lacks 
of  rupees  to  the  army,  and  the  expences  of  the  war. 
Hodages  were  given  for  the  regular  difeharge  of  thefe 
fums,  at  different  indalments.  Thus  the  lad  prince  in 
India  who  redded  the  Britifh  arms,  was  found  to  have 
made  the  mod  glorious  defence  of  his  independence, 
and  to  have  fecured  for  himfelf  the  mod  honourable 
terms.  Holkar  himfelf,  after  having  been  often  beat¬ 
en,  was  at  lad  deferted  by  almod  the  whole  of  his 
troops,  and  was  obliged  to  efcape  with  a  retinue  fo 
fcanty,  as  was  hardly  fufficient  for  the  protection  of  his 
perfon.  In  this  manner,  an  arduous  campaign  of  1 1 
months  was  completed,  after  oecafioning  a  greater  lofs 
of  blood  and  treafure  than  had,  perhaps,  ever  been  in¬ 
curred  by  the  fubjugation  of  any  fingk:  chief.  Nor  did 
this  daring  and  magnanimous  prince  deign  to  render 
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fubmiffion,  or  to  fue  for  peace,  till  the  marquis  of  Wei-  India 
ledy  had  returned  to  Europe  5  till  he  had  beheld  the  .  il 
downfall  of  all  the  leading  men  of  his  nation  }  and  till, Irk  lg^mcn^‘ 
like  another  Galgacus,  he  had  fecured  to  himfelf  the 
honour  of  being  the  lad  prince  who  had  dared  to  up¬ 
hold  the  dandard  of  independence  in  his  native  coun¬ 
try. 

Thus  ended  the  conted  between  the  Britiih  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  .Mahratta  dates  5 — a  combination  of  mili¬ 
tary  chiefs  who  had  fuddenly  emerged  from  obfeurifey, 
and  rofe  to  the  highelt  rank  among  the  native  powers. 

Their  growing  influence  had  invariably  been  hodile 
both  to  the  Mohammedan  and  Britifh  power.  Their 
vicinity  was  the  fertile  iource  of  intrigue,  dratagem, 
and  war  :  By  their  downfall,  the  India  Company  has 
obtained  a  full  afcendency  over  the  peninfula  j  time  and 
future  experience  will  (hew  whether  this  new  authority 
(hall  better  promote  the  peace  and  profperity  of  that 
populous  country. 

India  Company .  See  Company. 

India  Rubber .  See  Caoutchouc. 

INDIAN,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  any  thing  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Indies,  Ead  or  Wed. 

Indian  Berry.  See  Menispermum," 

Indian ;  Bread .  See  Jatropha, 

Indian  Com ,  or  Maize.  See  Zea,  Botany 

Indian  Crejfes.  See  Tropjeolum,  Index. 

Indian  Fig.  See  Cactus, 

Indian  F aged-tree.  See  Ficus, 

Indian  Ink.  See  Ink. 

Indian  Reed.  See  Canna,  Botany  Index. 

INDICATION,  in  Fhyfic ,  whatever  ferves  to  di- 
reCt  the  phyfician  how  to  ail. 

INDICATIVE,  in  Grammar,  the  fird  mood  or 
manner  of  conjugating  a  verb,  by  which  we  fimply 
affirm,  deny,  or  afk  fomething;  as,  amant ,  “  they  love 
non  amant ,  “  they  do  not  love  j”  amant  ne  ?  “  do  they 
love  ?”  See  Grammar. 

INDICTION,  in  Chronology ,  a  cycle  of  15  years. 

See  Cycle. 

INDICTMENT,  in  Law,  one  of  the  mbdes  of  pro- 
fecuting  an  offender.  See  PROSECUTION. 

In  Englifh  law,  it  is  a  written  accufation  of  one  or 
more  perfons  of  a  crime  or  mifdemeanor,  preferred  to,  . 
and  prefented  upon  oath  by,  a  grand  jury.  To  this 
end,  the  dieriff  of  every  county  is  bound  to  return  ioBIack/i. 
every  feffion  of  the  peace,  and  every  commidion  of  oyer  Comments 
and  terminer,  and  of  general  gaol-delivery,  twenty-four 
good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county,  fome  out  of  every 
hundred,  to  inquire,  prefent,  do,  and  execute  all  thofe 
things,  which  on  the  part  of  our  lord  the  king  fliall 
then  and  there  be  commanded  them.  They  ought  to 
be  freeholders  }  but  to  what  amount  is  uncertain  : 
which  Teems  to  be  cafiis  omijfus,  and  as  proper  to  be 
fupplied  by  the  legiflature  as  the  qualifications  of  the 
petit  jury  *,  which  were  formerly  equally  vague  and  un¬ 
certain,  but  are  now  fettled  by  feveral  ails  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  However,  they  are  ufually  gentlemen  of  the 
bed  figure  in  the  county.  As  many  as  appear  upon 
this  pannel,  are  fworn  upon  the  grand  jury,  to  the 
amount  of  twelve  at  the  lead,  and  not  more  than  twenty- 
three  ;  that  twelve  may  be  a  majority.  Which  num¬ 
ber,  as  well  as  the  conditution  itfelf,  we  find  ex-  \Vilk,  LL> 
ailly  deferibed  fo  early  as  the  laws  of  King  Ethelred  :  A?in .  Let . 
Fxeant  feniores  duodemn  thani ,  et  prof  edits  cum  eis ,  ut 

jurent 
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Indict vatnt.jurent  fuper  fanciuarium  quod  eis  in  mantis  datur ,  quod 
T—"  nolint  ullum  innocentum  accufare ,  nec  aliquem  noxium 
celare.  In  the  time  of  King  Richard  I.  (according  to 
Hoveden),  the  procefs  of  ele&ing  the  grand  jury,  or¬ 
dained  by  that  prince,  was  as  follows:  Four  knights 
were  to  be  taken  from  the  county  at  large,  who  chofe 
two  more  out  of  every  hundred  ;  which  two  affociated 
to  themfelves  ten  other  principal  freemen,  and  thofe 
twelve  were  to  anfwer  concerning  all  particulars  re¬ 
lating  to  their  own  diftridl.  This  number  was  probably 
found  too  large  and  inconvenient  ;  but  the  traces  of 
this  inftitution  dill  remain,  in  that  fonts  of  the  jury 
muft  be  fummoned  out  of  every  hundred.  This  grand 
jury  are  previoufiy  inftru&ed  in  the  articles  of  their  in¬ 
quiry,  by  a  charge  from  the  judge  who  prefides  upon 
the  bench.  They  then  withdraw  to  fit  and  receive  in- 
di&ments,  which  are  preferred  to  them  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  but  at  the  fuit  of  any  private  profecutor;  and 
they  are  only  to  hear  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  profe- 
cution  ;  for  the  finding  of  an  indi&ment  is  only  in  the 
nature  of  an  inquiry  or  accufation,  which  is  afterwards 
to  be  tried  and  determined ;  and  the  grand  jury  are  only 
to  inquire  upon  their  oaths,  whether  there  be  fuflicient 
caufe  to  call  upon  the  party  to  anfwer  it.  A  grand 
jury,  however,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  perfuaded  of 
the  truth  of  an  indi&ment,  fo  far  as  their  evidence  goes  ; 
and  not  to  reft  fatisfied  merely  with  remote  probabili¬ 
ties  ;  a  do&rine  that  might  be  applied  to  very  oppref- 
live  purpofes. 

The  grand  jury  are  fworn  to  inquire  only  for  the  bo¬ 
dy  of  the  county,  pro  corpore  comitatus  ;  and  therefore 
they  cannot  regularly  inquire  of  a  fa£l  done  out  of  that 
county  for  which  they  are  fworn,  unlefs  particularly 
enabled  by  a£l  of  parliament.  And  to  fo  high  a  nicety 
was  this  matter  anciently  carried,  that  where  a  man  was 
wounded  in  one  county,  and  died  in  another,  the  offen¬ 
der  was  at  common  law  indictable  in  neither,  becaufe 
no  complete  a£I  of  felony  was  done  in  anyone  of  them  : 
but  by  ftatute  2d  and  3d  Edw.  VI.  c.  24.  he  is  now  in- 
di&able  in  the  county  where  the  party  died.  And  by 
ftatute  2  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  if  the  ftroke  or  poifoning  be 
in  England,  and  the  death  upon  the  fea  or  out  of  Eng¬ 
land,  or  vice  verfa ,  the  offenders,  and  their  acceffories, 
may  be  indiCted  in  the  county  where  either  the  death, 
poifoning,  or  ftroke,  fhall  happen.  And  fo  in  fome 
other  cafes  ;  as  particularly,  where  treafon  is  commit¬ 
ted  out  of  the  realm,  it  may  be  inquired  of  in  any 
county  within  the  realm,  as  the  king  fhall  dire<ft,  in 
purfuance  of  ftatutes  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  3  3.  ;  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  23.  35.  ;  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2.  5.  6.  ;  Edw.  VI. 
c.  11.  And  counterfeiters,  wafhers,  or  minifhers,  of 
the  current  coin,  together  with  all  manner  of  felons  and 
their  acceffories,  may,  by  ftatute  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6. 
(confirmed  and  explained  by  34  and  35  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  26.  §  75,  76.)  be  indiCled  and  tried  for  thofe  offen¬ 
ces,  if  committed  in  any  part  of  Wales,  before  thejuf- 
tices  of  gaol-delivery  and  of  the  peace,  in  the  next  ad¬ 
joining  county  of  England  where  the  king’s  writ  run¬ 
neth  :  that  is,  at  prelent  in  the  county  of  Hereford  or 
Salop  ;  and  not,  as  it  ftiould  feem,  in  the  county  of 
Chefter  or  Monmouth  :  the  one  being  a  county  pala¬ 
tine  where  the  king’s  writ  did  not  run  ;  and  the  other 
a  part  of  Wales,  in  26  Hen.  VIII.  Murders  alfo, 
whether  committed  in  England,  or  in  foreign  parts,  may, 
by  virtue  of  the  ftatute  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  23.  be  inqui- 
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red  of  and  tried  by  the  king’s  fpecial  commiftion  in  any 
fhire  or  place  in  the  kingdom.  By  ftatute  10  and  II 
W.  III.  c.  25.  all  robberies,  and  other  capital  crimes, 
committed  in  Newfoundland,  may  be  inquired  of  and 
tried  in  any  county  in  England.  Offences  again!!  the 
black  a<ft,  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  may  be  inquired  of  and 
tried  in  any  county  of  England,  at  the  option  of  the 
profecutor.  So  felonies,  in  deftroying  turnpikes,  or 
works  upon  navigable  rivers,  eredled  by  authority  of 
parliament,  may,  by  ftatutes  8  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  and  13 
Geo.  III.  c.  84.  be  inquired  of  and  tried  in  any  adja¬ 
cent  county.  By  ftatute  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  plundering 
or  ftealing  from  any  veffel  in  diftrefs  or  wrecked,  or 
breaking  any  (hip  contrary  to  12  Ann,  ftatute  2.  c.  1 8. 
may  be  profecuted  either  in  the  county  where  the  fa£T 
is  committed,  or  in  any  county  next  adjoining  ;  and  if 
committed  in  Wales,  then  in  the  next  adjoining  Eng- 
li(h  county:  by  which  is  underftood  to  be  meant,  fuch 
Englifh  county  as,  by  the  ftatute  26  Hen.  VIII.  above 
mentioned,  had  before  a  concurrent  jurifdiftion  of  felo¬ 
nies  committed  in  Wales.  Felonies  committed  out  of 
the  realm,  in  burning  or  deftroying  the  king’s  (hips, 
magazines,  or  ftores,  may,  by  ftatute  12  Geo.  III.  c.  24. 
be  inquired  of  and  tried  in  any  county  of  England,  or 
in  the  place  where  the  offence  is  committed.  By  ftatute 
13  Geo.  III.  c.  63.  mifdemeanors  committed  in  India 
may  be  tried  upon  information  or  indi&ment  in  the 
court  of  king’s-bench  in  England;  and  a  mode  is  mark¬ 
ed  out  for  examining  witneffes  by  commiftion,  and  trans¬ 
mitting  their  depolitions  to  the  court.  But,  in  general, 
all  offences  muft  be  inquired  into,  as  well  as  tried,  in 
the  county  where  the  fa£l  is  committed.  Yet  if  larceny 
be  committed  in  one  county,  and  the  goods  carried  into 
another,  the  offender  may  be  indidled  in  either;  for 
the  offence  is  complete  in  both.  Or  he  may  be  indit¬ 
ed  in  England  (or  larceny  in  Scotland,  and  carrying 
the  goods  with  him  into  England,  or  vice  verfa ;  or 
for  receiving  in  one  part  of  the  united  kingdom  goods 
that  have  been  ftolen  in  another.  But  for  robbery, 
burglary,  and  the  like,  he  can  only  be  indi&ed  where 
the  fadl  was  actually  committed :  for  though  the  carry¬ 
ing  away  and  keeping  of  the  goods  is  a  continuation  of 
the  original  taking,  and  is  therefore  larceny  in  thefecond 
county,  yet  it  is  not  a  robbery  or  burglary  in  thatjurif- 
di&ion.’  And  if  a  perfon  be  indited  in  one  county  for 
larceny  of  goods  originally  taken  in  another,  and  be 
thereof  convi&ed,  or  (lands  mute,  he  fhall  not  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  his  clergy  ;  provided  the  original  taking  be 
attended  with  fuch  circumftances  as  would  have  oufted 
him  of  his  clergy  by  virtue  of  any  ftatute  made  previous 
to  the  year  1691. 

When  the  grand  jury  have  heard  the  evidence,  if 
they  think  it  a  groundless  accufation,  they  ufed  former¬ 
ly  to  endorfe  on  the  back  of  the  bill,  Ignoramus  ;  or, 
We  know  nothing  of  it  :  intimating,  that  though  the 
fadls  might  poftibly  be  true,  that  truth  did  not  appear 
to  them.  But  now  they  affert  in  Englifh  more  ab- 
folutely,  Not  a  true  bill ;  or  (which  is  the  better  way) 
Not found ;  and  then  the  party  is  difeharged  without 
farther  anfwer.  But  a  frefti  bill  may  afterwards  be 
preferred  to  a  fubfequent  grand  jury.  If  they  are  fa¬ 
tisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  accufation,  they  then  indorfe* 
upon  it,  14  A  true  bill  anciently,  Bill  a  vera .  The- 
indi&ment  is  then  faid  to  be  found,  and  the  party 
Hands  indi&ed.  But  to  find  a  bill?,  there  muft  at  leaft 

twelve 
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Indi&ment.  twelve  of  the  jury  agree  :  for  fo  tender  is  the  law 
v  ~  of  England  of  the  lives  of  the  fubje&s,  that  no  man 
can  be  convidled  at  the  fuit  of  the  king  of  any  capi¬ 
tal  offence,  unlefs  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  twenty- 
four  of  his  equals  and  neighbours  *,  that  is,  by  twelve 
at  leaf!  of  the  grand  jury,  in  the  firft  place,  affent- 
ing  to  the  accufation  ;  and  afterwards  by  the  whole  pe¬ 
tit  jury  of  twelve  more,  finding  him  guilty  upon  his 
trial,  But  if  twelve  of  the  grand  jury  aflent,  it  is  a 
good  prefentment,  though  fome  of  the  reft  difagree. 
And  the  indi&ment,  when  fo  found,  is  publicly  deli¬ 
vered  into  court. 

Indiftments  muff  have  a  precife  and  fufhcient  cer¬ 
tainty.  By  ftatute  1  Hen.  V.  c.  5.  all  indictments 
muft  fet  forth  the  Chriftian  name,  furname,  and  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  ffate  and  degree,  myftery,  town,  or  place, 
and  the  county  of  the  offender  ;  and  all  this  to  identify 
his  perfon.  The  time  and  place  are  alfo  to  be  afcer- 
-tained,  by  naming  the  day  and  townfhip  in  which  the 
fa£t  was  committed  :  though  a  mi  flake  in  thefe  points 
is  in  general  not  held  to  be  material,  provided  the 
time  be  laid  previous  to  the  finding  of  the  indiffment, 
and  the  place  to  be  within  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  court ; 
unlefs  where  the  place  is  laid,  not  merely  as  a  venue , 
but  as  part  of  the  defcription  of  the  fa£L  But  fome- 
times  the  time  may  be  very  material,  where  there  is 
any  limitation  in  point  of  time  afhgned  for  the  pro- 
fecution  of  offenders  ;  as  by  the  ftatute  7  Will.  III. 
e.  3.  which  ena£ts,  that  no  profecution  fhall  be  had 
for  any  of  the  treafons  or  mifprifions  therein  mention¬ 
ed  (except  an  afTaffmation  defigned  or  attempted  on 
the  perfon  of  the  king),  unlefs  the  bill  of  indiftmpnt 
be  found  within  three  years  after  the  offence  commit¬ 
ted  :  and,  in  cafe  of  murder,  the  time  of  the  death 
muft  be  laid  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  mortal 
ftroke  was  given.  The  offence  itfelf  muft  alfo  be  fet 
forth  with  clearnefs  and  certainty  *,  and  in  fome  crimes 
particular  words  of  art  muft  be  ufed,  which  are  fo  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  law  to  exprefs  the  precife  idea  which 
it  entertains  of  the  offence,  that  no  other  words,  how¬ 
ever  fynonymous  they  may  feem,  are  capable  of  doing 
it.  Thus,  in  treafon,  the  faffs  muft  be  laid  to  be  done 
“  treafonably,  and  againft  his  allegiance  anciently, 
proditorie  et  contra  ligeantice  fuce  debitum  ;  elfe  the  in- 
diffment  is  void.  In  indiffments  for  murder,  it  is 
neceffary  to  fay  that  the  party  indiffed  44  murdered,” 
not  44  killed”  or  44  flew”  the  other  ;  which,  till  the 
late  ftatute,  was  expreffed  in  Latin  by  the  word  mur- 
dravit .  In  all  indictments  for  felonies,  the  adverb 

44  felonioufly,”ye/Wtv,  muft  be  ufed  ;  and  for  burg¬ 
laries  alfo,  burglariter ,  or,  in  Englifh, 44  burglarioufly 
and  all  thefe  to  afcertain  the  intent.  In  rapes,  the 
word  rapuit ,  or  44  ravifhed,”  is  neceffary,  and  muft 
not  be  expreffed  by  any  periphralis,  in  order  to  render 
the  crime  certain.  So  in  larcenies  alfo,  the  words  fe - 
lonice  cepit  et  afportavit ,  44  felonioufly  took  or  carried 
away,”  are  neceffary  to  every  indiflment  ;  for  thefe 
only  can  exprefs  the  very  offence.  Alfo,  in  indictments 
for  murder,  the  length  and  depth  of  the  wound  fhould 
in  general  be  expreffed,  in  order  that  it  may  appear  to 
the  court  to  have  been  of  a  mortal  nature:  but  if  it 
goes  through  the  body,  then  its  dimenfions  are  imma¬ 
terial,  for  that  is  apparently  fufficient  to  have  been 
the  caufe  of  the  death.  Alfo,  where  a  limb,  or  the 
like,  is  abfolutely  cut  off,  there  fucji  defcription  is  need- 


lefs.  Laftly,  in  indiffments,  the  value  of  the  thing  IncHcfimewt 
which  is  the  fubjeCI  or  inftrument  ot  the  offence  muft  II 
fometimes  be  expreffed.  In  indictments  for  larcenies  *n^o°fera» 
this  is  neceffary,  that  it  may  appear  whether  it  be  grand 
or  petit  larceny  ;  and  whether  entitled  or  not  to  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  clergy.  In  homicides  of  all  forts  it  is  neceffary; 
as  the  weapon  with  which  it  was  committed  is  forfeited 
to  the  king  as  a  deodand.  For  the  manner  of  procefs 
upon  an  indictment,  fee  Process. 

Indictment,  in  Scots  Law,  the  name  of  the  fum- 
mons,  or  libel,  upon  which  criminals  are  cited  before 
the  court  of  judiciary  to  Hand  trial.  See  Law 
Index. 

Plea  to  Indictment.  See  Plea. 

INDIES,  East  and  West.  See  India  and  Ame¬ 
rica. 

INDIGENOUS,  of  indigena ,  denotes  a  native  of  a 
country,  or  that  which  was  originally  born  or  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  country  where  it  is  found.  In  this  fenfe, 
particular  fpecies  of  animals  and  plants  are  faid  to  be 
indigenous  in  the  country  where  they  are  native,  in  op- 
pofition  to  Exotic. 

INDIGESTION,  a  crudity  or  want  of  due  coCHon 
of  the  food  in  the  ftomach.  See  Digestion. 

INDIGETES,  a  name  which  the  ancients  gave  ta 
fome  of  their  gods. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  origin  and  fig- 
nification  of  this  word.  Some  pretend  it  was  given 
to  all  the  gods  in  general  ;  and  others,  only  to  the  de¬ 
migods,  or  great  men  deified.  Others  fay,  it  was  gi¬ 
ven  to  fuch  gods  as  were  originally  of  the  country,  or 
rather  fuch  as  were  the  gods  of  the  country  that  bore 
this  name  ;  and  others  again  hold  it  was  aferibed  to 
fuch  gods  as  were  patrons  and  proteffors  of  particular 
cities.  Laftly,  others  hold  indigetes  to  be  derived  from 
inde  genitus  or  in  loco  degens ,  or  from  inde  and  ago,  for 
dego,  44  I  live,  I  inhabit  which  laft  opinion  feems  the 
molt  probable. 

In  effeft  it  appears,  1.  That  thefe  indigetes  were  alfo 
called  local  gods  ( dii  locales  ),  or  topical  gods ,  w  hich  is 
the  fame  thing.  2.  The  indigetes  urere  ordinarily  men 
deified,  who  indeed  were  in  efteff  local  gods,  being 
efteemed  the  proteftors  of  thofe  places  where  they 
were  deified  ;  fo  that  the  fecond  and  third  opinions  are 
very  confident.  3.  Virgil  joins  patrii  with  indigetes f 
as  being  the  fame  thing,  Georg,  i.  ver.  498.  44  Dii  patrii , 
indigetes 4.  The  gods  to  whom  the  Romans  gave  the 
name  indigetes  were,  Faunus,  Vefta,  ./Eneas,  Romulus, 
all  the  gods  of  Italy  \  and  at  Athens,  Minerva,  fays 
Servius  ;  and  at  Carthage,  Dido.  It  is  true,  we  meet 
w  ith  Jupiter  indiges :  but  that  Jupiter  indiges  is  iEneas, 
not  the  great  Jupiter  ;  as  we  may  fee  in  Livy,  lib.  i. 
cap.  3.  in  which  laft  fenfe  Servius  affures  us,  indiges 
comes  from  the  Latin  in  diis  ago ,  44  I  am  among  the 
gods.” 

Among  thefe  indigetes ^gods,  there  is  none  more  ce¬ 
lebrated,  or  more  extenfively  worlhipped,  than  Her¬ 
cules. 

INDIGO,  a  dye  prepared  from  the  leaves  and  fmall 
branches  of  the  Indigofera  TinBoria.  See  the  next 
article. 

INDIGOFERA,  the  Indigo  Plant,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  3 2d  order,  P  apilionacece • 

See  Botany  Index. 
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tndigofera.  This  plant  requires  a  fmooth  rich  foil,  well  tilled, 
u- *y— J  and  not  too  dry.  The  feed  of  it,  which,  as  to  figure 
and  colour,  refembles  gunpowder,  is  fown  in  little 
furrows  that  are  about  the  breadth  of  the  hoc,  two 
or  three  inches  deep,  at  a  foot’s  diftance  from  each 
other,  and  in  as  ftraight  a  line  as  poflible.  Continual 
attention  is  required  to  pluck  up  the  weeds,  which 
would  foon  choke  the  plant.  Though  it  may  be 
fown  in  all  feafons,  the  fpring  is  commonly  preferred. 
Moifture  caufes  this  plant  to  (hoot  above  the  furface 
in  three  or  four  days.  It  is  ripe  at  the  end  of  two 
months.  When  it  begins  to  flower,  it  is  cut  with 
pruning-knives  5  and  cut  again  at  the  end  of  every  fix 
•weeks,  if  the  weather  is  a  little  rainy.  It  lafts  about 
two  years,  after  which  term  it  degenerates  }  it  is  then 
plucked  up,  and  planted  afrefh.  As  this  plant  foon 
exhaufls  the  foil,  becaufe  it  does  not  abforb  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  air  and  dew  to  moiften  the  earth,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  the  planter  to  have  a  vafl  fpace  which 
may  remain  covered  with  trees,  till  it  becomes  ne- 
eeffary  to  fell  them  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  in¬ 
digo. 

Indigo  is  diftinguiftied  into  two  kinds,  the  true  and 
the  baftard.  Though  the  firft  is  fold  at  a  higher 
price  on  account  of  its  fuperiority,  it  is  ufually  advan¬ 
tageous  to  cultivate  the  other,  becaufe  it  is  heavier. 
The  firft  will. grow  in  many  different  foils  \  the  fecond 
fucceeds  beft  in  thofe  which  are  moft  expofed  to  the 
rain.  Both  are  liable  to  great  accidents.  Sometimes 
the  plant  becomes  dry,  and  is  deftroyed  by  an  infeft 
frequently  found  on  it  \  at  other  times,  the  leaves, 
which  are  the  valuable  part  of  the  plant,  are  devoured 
in  the  fpace  of  24  hours  by  caterpillars.  This  lait 
misfortune,  which  is  but  too  common,  has  given 
occafion  to  the  faying,  “  that  the  planters  of  in¬ 
digo  go  to  bed  rich,  and  rife  in  the  morning  totally 
ruined.” 

This  produ£iion  ought  to  be  gathered  in  with  great 
precaution,  for  fear  of  making  the  farina  tfyat  lies  on 
the  leaves,  and  is  very  valuable,  fall  off  by  fhaking  it. 
When  gathered,  it  is  thrown  into,  the  -deeping -vat, 
which  is  a  large  tub  filled  with  water.  Here  it  under¬ 
goes  a  fermentation,  which  in  24  hours  at  furtheft  is 
completed.  A  cock  is  then  turned  to  let  the  water  run 
into  the  fecond  tub,  called  the  mortar  or  pounding  tub . 
The  fteeping- vat  is  then  cleaned  out,  "that  frefh  plants 
may  be  thrown  in  ;  and  thus  the  work  is  continued 
without  interruption. 

The  water  which  has  run  into  the  pounding-tub  is 
found  impregnated  with  a  very  fubtile  earth,  which 
alone  constitutes  the  dregs  or  blue  fubftance  that  is 
the  obje£l  of  this  procefs,  and  which  muft  be  feparated 
from  the  ufelefs  fait  of  the  plant,  becaufe  this  makes 
the  dregs  fwim  on  the  furface.  To  effect  this,  the 
water  is  forcibly  agitated  with  wooden  buckets,  that 
are  full  of  holes  and  fixed  to  a  long  handle.  This 
part  of  the  procefs  requires  the  greateft  precautions. 
If  the  agitation  be  difeontinued  too  foon,  the  part 
that  is  ufed  in  dyeing,  not  being  fufficiently  feparated 
from  the  fait,  would  be  loft.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  dye  were  to  be  agitated  too  long  after  the  com¬ 
plete  reparation,  the  parts  would  be  brought  together 
again,  and  form  a  new  combination  ;  and  the  fait  re¬ 
ading  on  the  dregs  would  excite  a  fecond  fermenta¬ 
tion,  that  would  alter  the  dye,  fpoil  its  colour,  and 
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make  what  is  called  burnt  indigo .  Thefe  accidents  Indigofer v 
are  prevented  by  a  clofe  attention  to  the  leaft  alte-  Indiv*duau 
rations  that  the  dye  undergoes,  and  by  the  precaution 
which  the  workmen  take  to  draw  out  a  little  of  it 
from  time  to  time  in  a  clean  veffel.  When  they  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  coloured  particles  colled  by  feparating 
from  the  reft  of  the  liquor,  they  leave  off  fhaking  the 
buckets,  in  order  to  allow  time  to  the  blue  dregs  to 
precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  where  they 
are  left  to  fettle  till  the  water  is  quite  clear. — 

Holes  made  in  the  tub,  at  different  heights,  are 
then  opened  one  after  another,  and  this  ufelefs  water 
is  let  out. 

The  blue  dregs  remaining  at  the  bottom  having 
acquired  the  confidence  of  a  thick  muddy  liquid, 
cocks  are  then  opened,  which  draw  it  oft'  into  the 
fettler.  After  it  is  ftill  more  cleared  of  much  fuper- 
fluous  water  in  this  third  and  la  ft  tub,  it  is  drained 
into  Jacks  $  from  whence,  when  water  no  longer  filters 
through  the  cloth,  this  matter,  now  become  of  a  thicker 
confidence,  is  put  into  chefts,  where  it  entirely  lofes 
its  moifture.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the  indigo 
is  fit  for  fale. 

It  is  ufed,  in  wa  filing,  to  give  a  bluifti  colour  to 
linen  :  painters  alfo  employ  it  in  their  water-colours  \ 
and  dyers  cannot  make  fine  blue  without  indigo.  The 
ancients  procured  it  from  the  Baft  Indies  }  in  modern 
times,  it  has  been  tranfplanted  into  America.  The 
cultivation  of  it,  fucceflively  attempted  at  different 
places,  appears  to  be  fixed  at  Carolina,  St  Domingo, 
and  Mexico.  That  which  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Guatimala  indigo,  from  whence  it  comes,  is  the  moft 
perfect  of  all. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  indigo  prepared  in  the 
Baft  Indies,  particularly  on  the  coaft  of  Coroman¬ 
del,  at  Pondicherry,  See.  Of  thefe  the  word  kind 
is  ufed  for  giving  the  body  of  colour  to  the  dved 
fubftance,  the  other  being  employed  only  to  give  it  a 
glofs  afterwards.  The  fineft  is  prepared  on  the  coaft 
of  Agra,  Mafulipatam,  and  Ayanoo,  but  efpecially  in 
the  ifland  of  Java  \  but  this  laft,  being  extremely  dear, 
is  very  little  ufed  by  the  dyers.  The  beft  ought  to  v 
float  on  the  furface  of  water ;  its  colour  ought  to  be  a 
very  dark  blue  inclining  to  violet,  bright  and  fpark- 
ling,  efpecially  when  broken.  It  may  be  tried  by 
diffolving  a  little  in  a  glafs  of  water  :  if  pure,  it  will 
mix  equably  with  the  liquor  }  but  if  otherwife,  will 
feparate  and  fall  to  the  bottom.  Another  method  of 
trying  the  goodnefs  of  this  fubftance  is  by  fire  $  for  the 
pure  indigo  will  be  entirely  confumed,  while  the  ex¬ 
traneous  particles  will  remain.  The  pounded  indigo 
is  much  more  fubjeft  to  adulteration  than  fuch  as  is 
fold  in  cakes  or  tablets ;  as  the  afhes  or  dirt  with 
which  it  is  mixed  are  very  apt  to  feparate  from  the 
pure  colouring  fubftance  when  (landing  in  a  liquid 
date,  as  it  muft  always  do  before  the  moifture  is  eva¬ 
porated  :  whence,  on  breaking  a  bit  of  indigo  fo  adul¬ 
terated,  the  extraneous  matter  will  be  perceived  in 
ft  rata  of  a  different  colour. 

INDIVIDUAL,  a  particular  being  of  any  fpecies, 
or  that  which  cannot  be  divided  into  two  or  more  be- 
ings  equal  or  alike. 

The  ufual  divifion  in  logic  is  made  into  genera ,  or 
into  genufes  ;  thofe  genera  into  fpecies  ;  and  thofe  fpe¬ 
cies  into  individuals . 

%  •  Ji  b  INDIVISIBLE, 
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Inftvifible  INDIVISIBLE,  among  roetaphyficians.--~A  thing 
H  is  laid  to  be  abfolutely  indivijtble  that  is  a  fimple  being, 
m ces.60*  an<^  conhfts  of  no  parts  into  which  it  may  be  divided, 
u. Thus,  God  is  indhifible  in  all  refpe&s  ;  as  is  alfo  the 
human  mind  ;  not  having  extenfion,  or  other  properties 
of  body. 

Indivisibles,  in  Geometry ,  the  elements  or  princi¬ 
ples  into  which  any  body  or  figure  may  be  ultimately 
refolved  ;  which  elements  are  fuppofed  to  be  infinitely 
final!  :  thus,  a  line  may  be  faid  to  confift  of  points,  a 
furface  of  parallel  lines,  and  a  folid  of  parallel  and  fi- 
rrilar  furfaces. 

INDORSEMENT,  in  Law ,  any  thing  written 
on  the  back  of  a  deed  j  as  a  receipt  for  money  re¬ 
ceived. 

There  is  likewife  an  indorfement ,  by  way  of  align¬ 
ment,  on  bills  of  exchange  and  notes  of  hand  ;  which 
is  done  by  writing  a  perfon’s  name  on  the  back  thereof. 

INDOSTAN,  or  Hindostan,  Proper  India,  or 
the  Empire  of  the  Great  MoguL  See  Hindostan. 

INDUCTION,  in  Logic  and  Rhetoric ,  a  confe- 
quence  drawn  from  feveral  propofitions  or  principles 
firft  laid  down.  See  Logic  ;  and  Oratory,  N°  32. 

Induction,  in  Law,  is  putting  a  clerk  or  clergy¬ 
man  in  pofieffion  of  a  benefice  or  living  to  which  he 
is  collated  or  prefented.  See  the  article  Parson. — 
Indufiiori  is  performed  by  a  mandate  from  the  bifhop 
to  the  archdeacon,  who  ufually  ifiues  out  a  precept 
to  other  clergymen  to  perform  it  for  him.  It  is 
done  by  giving  the  clerk  corporal  poffeffion  of  the 
church,  as  by  holding  the  ring  of  the  door,  tolling  a 
bell,  or  the  like ;  and  is  a  form  required  by  law,  with 
intent  to  give  all  the  parifhioners  due  notice  and  fuf- 
ficient  certainty  of  their  new  minifter,  to  whom  their 
tythes  are  to  be  paid.  This  therefore  is  the  invert  i- 
ture  of  the  temporal  part  of  the  benefice,  as  inftitu- 
tion  is  of  the  fpiritual.  And  when  a  clerk  is  thus 
prefented,  inrtituted,  and  indufled  into  a  re&ory,  he 
is  then,  and  not  before,  in  full  and  complete  poffeffion  ; 
and  is  called  in  law  perfona  imperfonata ,  or  parfon  im - 
parfonnee . 

INDULGENCES,  in  the  Piomifh  church,  are  a 
remiffion  of  the  punifhment  due  to  fins,  granted  by 
the  church,  and  fuppofed  to  fave  the  finner  from  pur¬ 
gatory. 

According  to  the  do6lrine  of  the  Romifh  church, 
all  the  good  works  of  the  faints  over  and  above  thofe 
which  were  neceffary  towards  their  own  j unification, 
are  depofited,  together  with  the  infinite  merits  of  Jefus 
Chrirt,  in  one  inexhauflible  treafury.  The  keys  of  this 
were  committed  to  St  Peter,  and  to  his  fuccertors  the 
popes,  who  may  open  it  at  pleafure,  and  by  tranf- 
ferring  a  portion  of  this  fuperabundant  merit  to  any 
particular  perfon,  for  a  fum  of  money,  may  convey 
to  him  either  the  pardon  of  his  own  fins,  or  a  releafe 
for  any  one  in  whom  he  is  interefted,  from  the  pains 
of  purgatory.  Such  indulgences  were  firft  invented 
in  the  nth  century,  by  Urban  II.  as  a  recompenfe 
for  thofe  who  went  in  perfon  upon  the  glorious  enter- 
prife  of  conquering  the  Holy  Land.  They  were  af¬ 
terwards  granted  to  thofe  who  hired  a  foldier  for  that 
-purprtfe ;  and  in  procefs  of  time  were  bellowed  on 
fuch  as  gave  money  for  accomplifhing  any  pious  work 
enjoined  by  the  pope. 


The  power  of  granting  indulgences  has  been  great-  Indulge, 
ly  abufed  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Pope  Leo  X.  in  ce?* 
order  to  carry  on  the  magnificent  rtru&ure  of  St  Pe- 
ter’s  at  Rome,  publilhed  indulgences,  and  a  plenary 
remiffion,  to  all  fuch  as  fliould  contribute  money  to¬ 
wards  it.  Finding  the  projeft  take,  he  granted  to 
Albert  ele&or  of  Mentz,  and  archbifhop  of  Magde- 
burg,  the  benefit  of  the  indulgences  of  Saxony  and 
the  neighbouring  parts,  and  farmed  out  thofe  of  other 
countries  to  the  higheft  bidders  ;  who,  to  make  the  bell 
of  their  bargain,  procured  the  ablert  preachers  to  cry 
up  the  value  of  the  ware.  The  form  of  thefe  indul¬ 
gences  was  as  follows  :  “  May  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrirt  Robertfcn's 
have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  abfolve  thee  by  the  merits  Charles  V. 
of  his  moft  holy  paflion.  And  I,  by  his  authority, vo1-  “•  89* 
that  of  his  bleffed  apoftles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the 
mort  holy  Pope,  gtanted  and  committed  to  me  in  thefe 
parts,  do  abfolve  thee,  firft  from  all  ecclefiaftical  cen- 
fures,  in  whatever  manner  they  have  been  incurred  ; 
then  from  all  thy  fins,  tranfgreffions,  and  exceffes,  how 
enormous  foever  they  may  be,  even  from  fuch  as  are 
referved  for  the  cognizance  of  the  holy  fee,  and  as 
far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  church  extend  :  I  remit  to 
you  all  punifhment  which  you  deferve  in  purgatory  on 
their  account ;  and  I  reftore  you  to  the  holy  facra- 
ments  of  the  church,  to  the  unity  of  the  faithful,  and, 
to  that  innocence  and  purity  which  you  poffeffed  at 
baptifm  ;  fo  that  when  you  die,  the  gates  of  punifti- 
ment  (hall  be  ftiut,  and  the  gates  of  the  paradife  of 
delight  fhall  be  opened  :  and  if  you  (hall  not  die  at 
prefent,  this  grace  (hall  remain  in  full  force  when  yon 
are  at  the  point  of  death.  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.” 

The  terms  in  which  the  retailers  of  indulgences 
deferibed  their  benefits  and  the  neceflity  of  purchafing 
them,  are  fo  extravagant,  that  they  appear  almoft  in¬ 
credible.  If  any  man  (faid  they)  purchafes  letters  of 
indulgence,  his  foul  may  reft  fecure  with  refpeft  to 
its  falvation.  The  fouls  confined  in  purgatory,  for 
whofe  redemption  indulgences  are  purehafed,  as  foon 
as  the  money  tinkles  in  the  chert,  inftantly  efcape  from 
that  place  of  torment,  and  afeend  into  heaven.  That 
the  efficacy  of  indulgences  was  fo  great,  that  the  mofl 
heinous  fins,  even  if  one  fhould  violate  (which  was 
impoftible)  the  mother  of  God,  would  be  remitted 
and  expiated  by  them,  and  the  perfon  be  freed  both 
from  punifhment  and  guilt.  That  this  was  the  un- 
fpeakable  gift  of  God,  in  order  to  reconcile  man  to 
himfelf.  That  the  crofs  ere6ted  by  the  preachers  of 
indulgences  was  equally  efficacious  with  the  crofs  of 
Chrift  itfelf.  4<  Lo  !  the  heavens  are  open  ;  if  you 
enter  not  now,  when  will  you  enter  ?  For  twelve  pence 
you  may  redeem  the  foul  of  your  father  out  of  purga¬ 
tory;  and  are  you  fo  ungrateful,  that  you  will  not 
refeue  your  parent  from  torment  ?  If  you  had  but  one 
coat,  you  ought  to  ftrip  yourfelf  inftantly,  and  fell  it, 
in  order  to  purchafe  fuch  benefits,”  &c. 

It  was  this  great  abufe  of  indulgences  that  contri¬ 
buted  not  a  little  to  the  firft  reformation  of  religion 
in  Germany,  where  Martin  Luther  began  firft  to  de¬ 
claim  againft  the  preachers  of  indulgences,  and  after¬ 
wards  againft  indulgences  themfelves  :  but  fince  that 
time  the  popes  have  been  more  fparingjin  the  exercife 
of  this  power ;  however,  they  ftill  carry  on  a  great 

trade 
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Inttulgen-  trade  with  them  to  the  Indies,  where  they  are  pur- 
ces  chafed  at  two  rials  a-piece,  and  fometimes  more* 
'nebrLnts  The  P°Pe  likewife  grants  indulgences  to  perfons  at 

_ y--  *  the  point  of  death  ;  that  is,  he  grants  them,  by  a  brief, 

power  to  choofe  what  confelTor  they  pleafe,  who  is 
authorifed  thereby  to  abfolve  them  from  all  their  fins 
in  general. 

INDULT,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the  power  of 
prefenting  to  benefices  granted  to  certain  perfons  by 
the  pope.  Of  this  kind  is  the  indult  of  kings  and  fo- 
vereign  princes  in  the  Romilh  communion,  and  that 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris  granted  by  feveral  popes. 
By  the  concordat  for  the  abolition  of  the  pragmatic 
fanflion,  made  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.  in  1516, 
the  French  king  has  the  power  of  nominating  to  bilhop- 
rics,  and  other  confifiorial  benefices,  within  his  realm. 
At  the  fame  time,  by  a  particular  bull,  the  pope  granted 
him  the  privilege  of  nominating  to  the  churches  of 
Brittany  and  Provence.  In  1648  Pope  Alexander  VI II. 
and  in  1668  Clement  IX.  granted  the  king  an  indult 
for  the  bifho pries  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which 
had  been  yielded  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Munfter;  and 
in  1668  the  fame  Pope  Clement  IX.  granted  him  an 
indult  for  the  benefices  in  the  counties  of  Roufillon, 
Artois,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  cardinals  like- 
wife  have  an  indult  granted  them  by  agreement  between 
Pope  Paul  IV.  and  the  facred  college  in  1555,  which 
is  always  confirmed  by  the  popes  at  the  time  of  their 
ele&ion.  By  this  treaty  the  cardinals  have  the  free 
difpofal  of  all  the  benefices  depending  on  them,  and 
are  empowered  likewife  to  bellow  a  benefice  in  commeti - 
dam . 

INDULTO,  a  duty,  tax,  or  cuftom,  paid  to  the 
king  of  Spain  for  all  fuch  commodities  as  are  imported 
from  the  Weft  Indies  in  the  galleons. 

INDUS,  a  large  river  of  Afia,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  which  feparate  Tartary  from  India,  and 
difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Indian  ocean.  See  HlNDOS- 
tan  and  India. 

INEBRIANTS,  are  defined  to  be  fuch  things  as 
affeft  the  nerves  in  a  particular  and  agreeable  manner, 
and  through  them  alter  and  difturb  the  fun£lions  of 
the  mind.  They  are  properly  divided  into  native  and 
artificial  ;  the  former  chiefly  in  ufe  among  the  orien¬ 
tal  and  other  nations,  the  latter  principally  throughout 
Europe. 

Natural  Inebriants,  are,  I.  Opium  \  in  ufe  all  over 
the  eaft,  and  of  which  the  Turks,  through  cufiom, 
fwallow  a  drachm.  2.  Peganum  harraala,  Syrian  rue. 
The  feeds  are  fold  in  Turkey  for  this  purpofe  j  and 
with  thefe,  as  Bellonius  relates,  the  Turkifh  emperor 
Solyman  kept  himfelf  intoxicated.  3.  Mafiac  of  the 
Turks,  or  bangue  of  the  Perfians  \  prepared  from  the 
dull  of  the  male-flower  of  hemp,  or  from  the  leaves. 
4.  Bangue  of  the  Indians,  from  the  leaves  of  the  hibif- 
cus  fiibdarifia.  5.  Seeds  of  various  fpecies  of  the  datura, 
or  thorny  apple.  6.  Pinang,  or  betel  of  the  Indians. 
7.  Roots  of  black  henbane.  8.  The  hyofeyamus  phy- 
ialoide®.  9.  Berries  of  the  deadly  nightfliade.  10. Leaves 
of  millfoil,  are  ufed  by  the  Dalekarlians  to  render  their 
beer  intoxicating.  11.  Tobacco,  and  feveral  others  lefs 
material  are  mentioned :  fuch  as  olary,  faffron.  and 
darnel. 

Artificial  Incbriants ,  are  fermented  liquors  from  fari¬ 


naceous  feeds  ;  wines,  and  fpirits  drawn  by  diftillation.  InebriaiiU 
With  thefe  is  ranked  the  nedlar  of  the  gods,  and  the  I! 
anodyne  medicine  of  Homer,  commonly  called  nepen-  In^ncy><  , 
thes  ;  and  the  fpells  by  which  Medea  and  Circe  pro¬ 
duced  their  inchan tments. 

INERTIA  of  Matter,  in  Plulofophy ,  is  defined 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  be  a  pafiive  principle  by  which 
bodies  perfift  in  their  motion  or  reft,  receive  motion 
in  proportion  to  the  force  imprefling  it,  and  refill  as 
much  as  they  are  refilled.  It  is  alfo  defined  by  the 
fame  author  to  be  a  power  implanted  in  all  matter, 
whereby  it  refills  any  change  endeavoured  to  be  made 
in  its  Hate*  See  Mechanics. 

INESSE  is  applied  to  things  which  are  a&ualiy 
exifting. 

Authors  make  a  difference  between  a  thing  in  ejfe , 
and  a  thing  in  poffe  :  a  thing  that  is  not,  but  may  be, 
they  fay  is  in  poffe,  or  potentia  ;  but  a  thing  apparent 
and  vifible,  they  fay  is  in  ejfe ,  that  13,  has  a  real  be¬ 
ing  eo  inf  anti;  whereas  the  other  is  cafual,  and  at  bell 
but  a  poflibility. 

INFALISTACIO,  an  ancient  punilhment  of  fe¬ 
lons,  by  throwing  them  among  the  rocks  and  fends, 
cuftomarilv  ufed  in  port-towns.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
fome  writers,  that  infaliflatus  did  imply  fome  capital 
punilhment,  by  expofing  the  malefa£lor  upon  the  land 
till  the  next  tide  carried  him  away  \  of  which  cuftom, 
it  is  faid,  there  is  an  old  tradition.  However,  the  pe¬ 
nalty  feems  to  take  its  name  from  the  Norman  falefc, 
otfalefa ,  which  fignified  not  the  fands,  but  the  rocks 
and  cliffs  adjoining,  or  impending  on  the  fea-lliore. 

Commifit  feloniam  ob  quam  fuit  fufpenfus ,  utlegatus,  vel 
alio  modo  rnorti  damnatus ,  &c.  vel  apud  Dover  infall- 
flatus,  apud  Southampton  fubmerfus ,  &c. 

INFALLIBLE,  fomething  that  cannot  err,  or  be 
deceived. 

One  of  the  great  controverfies  between  the  Prote- 
ftants  and  Papifts,  is  the  infallibility  which  the  latter 
attribute  to  the  pope  ;  though,  in  fa<ft,  they  theni- 
felves  are  not  agreed  on  that  head,  fome  placing  this 
pretended  infallibility  in  the  pope  and  a  general  coun¬ 
cil. 

INFAMY,  in  Law ,  is  a  term  which  extends  to 
forgery,  perjury,  grofs  cheats,  See.  by  which  a  perfon 
is  rendered  incapable  of  being  a  witnefs  or  juror,  even 
though  he  is  pardoned  for  his  crimes. 

INFANCY,  the  firft  part  of  life. — Fred,  Hoffman 
fays,  that  the  human  fpecies  are  infants  until  they  be¬ 
gin.  to  talk,  and  children  to  the  age  of  puberty. — Ana¬ 
tomy  difeovers  to  us,  that  during  infancy  there  is  much 
imperfe&ion  in  the  human  frame  \  e.  g.  its  parts  are 
dil proportioned,  and  its  organs  incapable  of  thofe 
fundlions  w'hich  in  future  life  they  are  defigned  to' per¬ 
form.  The  head  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  bulk 
of  the  body  than  that  of  an  adult.  The  liver  and 
pancreas  are  much  larger  in  proportion  than  in  ad¬ 
vanced  life  \  their  fecretions  are  more  in  quantity  alfo, 

The  bile  is  very  inert ;  the  heart  isftronger  and  larger 
than  in  future  life  \  the  quantity  of  blood  fent  through 
the  heart  of  an  infant,  in  a  given  time,  is  alfo  more 
in  proportion  than  in  adults.  Though  thefe  circum- 
ftances  have  their  important  ufefulnels,  yet  the  imper- 
fe&ion  attending  them  fubje&s  this  age  to  many  in¬ 
juries  and  dangers  from  which  a  more  perfe&  ft  ate  is 
H  h  2.  exempted. 
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Infancy,  exempted.  Dr  Percival  obferves,  in  his  EJfays  Med '. 
^Infant  an(i  £xpt  that  of  all  the  children  who  are  born  alive, 
'  two-thirds  do  not  live  to  be  two  years  old. 

Infants  have  a  larger  proportion  of  brain  than  adults, 
hence  are  moff  fubje£t  to  nervous  diforders  )  and  hence 
the  diagnoftics  of  difeafes  are  in  many  refpedts  obfcure 
or  uncertain,  as  particularly  thofe  taken  from  the  pulfe, 
which,  from  the  irritability  of  the  tender  bodies  of  in¬ 
fants,  is  fuddenly  affe&ed  by  a  variety  of  accidents  too 
numerous,  and  feemingly  too  trivial,  to  gain  our  atten¬ 
tion.  However,  no  very  great  embarraffment  arifes  to 
the  pra&itioner  from  hence  :  for  the  diforders  in  this 
Hate  are  generally  acute,  lefs  complicated  than  thofe  in 
adults,  and  are  more  eafily  difcovered  than  is  general¬ 
ly  apprehended. 

INFANT,  denotes  a  young  child.  See  Infancy. 

Infants,  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
were  fwaddled  as  foon  as  they  were  born,  in  a  manner 
fimilar  to  that  pra&ifed  by  the  moderns.  The  Jew’s 
circumcifed  and  named  their  infant  children  on  the  8th 
day  from  the  birth.  Upon  the  birth  of  a  fon,  the 
Grecians  crowned  their  doors  with  olives — of  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  with  wool.  The  infant  was  wafhed  in  warm  water, 
and  anointed  with  oil — by  the  Spartans  with  wine  )  it 
was  then  dreffed,  and  laid  in  a  balket,  or  on  a  ffiield  if 
the  father  was  a  warrior,  particularly  amongfl  the  Spar¬ 
tans.  At  five  days  old  they  ran  with  it  round  the  fire, 
and  the  mother’s  relations  lent  prefents.  The  Greeks 
named  their  children  on  the  tenth  day,  the  Romans  on 
the  ninth  :  The  naming  was  attended  with  facrifices 
and  other  demonffrations  of  joy.  The  maternal  office 
of  fuckling  their  own  children  was  never  declined,  when 
circumffances  would  permit.  How  much  different  is 
this  from  the  unnatural  delicacy  obferved  by  modem 
mothers,  a  delicacy  which  to  the  child  is  cruelty  !  The 
40th  day  was  a  day  of  folemnity  for  the  mother.  The 
names  of  children  were  regiftered  both  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  See  Register. 

For  an  account  of  the  cuftom  of  expofing  infants,  fee 
Exposing. 

Infants  were  kept  from  crying  in  the  ftreets  by 
means  of  a  fponge  foaked  in  honey.  Nurfes  had  alfo 
their  bugbears  and  terrible  names  to  frighten  the  chil¬ 
dren  into  peace  : — The  figure  with  which  they  were 
principally  intimidated  was  a  fort  of  rawr- 

head  and  bloody  bones. 

Infant,  in  Law ,  is  a  perfon  under  21  years  of  age  \ 
whofe  capacities,  incapacities,  and  privileges,  are  vari¬ 
ous. 

1.  In  criminal  matters.  The  law  of  England  does 
in  fome  cafes  privilege  an  infant  under  the  age  of  21, 
as  to  common  mifdemeanors  )  fo  as  to  efcape  fine,  im- 
prifonment,  and  the  like  :  and  particularly  in  the  cafes 
of  omiffion,  as  not  repairing  a  bridge,  or  a  high  way, 
and  other  fimilar  offences  )  for,  not  having  the  com- 
«  mand  of  his  fortune  till  the  age  of  21,  he  wants  the  ca- 
Comment .  Pac^y  to  do  thofe  things  which  the  law  requires.  But 
where  there  is  any  notorious  breach  of  the  peace,  a 
riot,  battery,  or  the  like,  (which  infants  when  full- 
grown  are  at  leaff  as  liable  as  others  to  commit) 4  for 
thofe,  an  infant  above  the  age  of  14  is  equally  liable 
to  fuffer  as  a  perfon  of  the  full  age  of  21. 

With  regard  to  capital  crimes,  the  law  is  Hill  more 
minute  and  circumfpeft  )  diflinguiffiing  with  greater 
nicety  the  fever al  degrees  of  age  and  difcretioa,  j3y 
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the  ancient  Saxon  law,  the  age  of  twelve  years  was 
eftabliffied  for  the  age  of  poffible  difcretion,  when  firff 
the  underffanding  might  open  *,  and  from  thence  till 
the  offender  was  14,  it  was  ectas  pubertati  proximo ,  in 
which  he  might,  or  might  not,  be  guilty  of  a  crime, 
according  to  his  natural  capacity  or  incapacity.  This 
was  the  dubious  ffage  of  difcretion  )  but,  under  twelve, 
it  was  held,  that  he  could  not  be  guilty  in  will,  neither 
after  fourteen  could  be  fuppofed  innocent,  of  any  ca¬ 
pital  crime  which  he  in  fa<ff  committed.  But  by  the 
law,  as  it  pow  Hands,  and  has  Hood  at  leafl  ever  fine e 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  the  capacity  of  doing  ill,  or 
contracting  guilt,  is  not  fo  much  meafured  by  years 
and  days,  as  by  the  flrength,  of  the  delinquent’s  under¬ 
flanding  and  judgment.  For  one  lad  of  11  years  old 
may  have  as  much  cunning  as  another  of  14  )  and  in 
thefe  cafes  our  maxim  is,  that  malitia  fupplet  cetatem . 
Under  feven  years  of  age,  indeed,  an  infant  cannot 
be  guilty  of  felony  *,  for  then  a  felonious  difcretion  is 
almofl  an  impoffibility  in  nature  :  but  at  eight  years 
old,  he  may  be  guilty  of  felony.  Alfo,  under  14, 
though  an  infant  lhall  be  prima  facie  adjudged  to  be 
doli  incapaXy  yet  if  it  appear  to  the  court  and  jury  that 
he  was  doli  capaXy  and  could  difeern  between  good  and 
evil,  he  may  be  conviCled  and  fuffer  death.  Thus  a 
girl  of  13  has  been  burnt  for  killing  her  miflrefs  :  and 
one  boy  of  ten,  and  another  of  nine  years  old,  who  had 
killed  their  companions,  have  been  fentenced  to  death, 
and  he  of  ten  years  aClually  hanged  )  becaufe  it  ap¬ 
peared  upon  their  trials,  that  the  one  hid  himfelf,  and 
the  other  hid  the  body  he  had  kiiled  }  which  hiding 
manifeffed  a  confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  and  a  difcretion 
to  difeern  between  good  and  evil.  And  there  was  an 
inflance  in  the  lafl  century,  where  a  boy  of  eight  years 
old  was  tried  at  Abington  for  firing  two  barns  )  and  it 
appearing  that  he  had  malice,  revenge,  and  cunning, 
he  was  found  guilty,  condemned,  and  hanged  accord¬ 
ingly.  Thus  alfo,  in  very  modern  times,  a  boy  of  ten 
years  old  was  conviCled  on  his  own  confeffion  of  mur¬ 
dering  his  bedfellow  *,  there  appearing  in  his  whole  be¬ 
haviour  plain  tokens  of  a  mifehievous  difpofition  )  and, 
as  the  fparing  this  boy  merely  on  account  of  his  tender 
years  might  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  by  propagating  a  notion  that  children  might  com¬ 
mit  fuch  atrocious  crimes  with  impunity,  it  was  unani- 
moufly  agreed  by  all  the  judges,  that  he  was  a  proper 
fubjeCt  of  capital  puniffiment. «  But,  in  all  fuch  cafes, 
the  evidence  of  that  malice,  which  is  to  fupply  age, 
ought  to  be  Hrong  and  clear  beyond  all  doubt  and  con¬ 
tradiction.. 

2.  In  civil  matters.  The  ages  of  male  and  female  are 
different  for  different  purpofes*  A  male  at  12  years  old 
may  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  )  at  14  is  at  the  years 
of  difcretion,  and  therefore  may  confent  or  difagree  to 
marriage,  may  choofe  his  guardian,  and,  if  his  difcre¬ 
tion  be  actually  proved,  may  make  his  teffament  of  his 
perfonal  effate  ;  at  17  may  be  an  executor  )  and  at  21 
is  at  his  own  difpofal,  and  may  aliene  his  land,  goods, 
and  chattels.  A  female  alfo  at  feven  years  of  age  may 
be  betrothed  or  given  in  marriage  \  at  nine  is  entitled 
to  dower  5  at  12  is  at  years  of  maturity,  and  therefore 
may  confent  or  difagree  to  marriage,  and,  if  proved 
to  have  fufficient  difcretion,  may  bequeath  her  perfonal 
effate  )  at  14  is  at  years  of  legal  difcretion,  and  may 
choofe  a  guardian  y  at  17  may  be  executrix)  and  at  21 
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Infant,  may  difpofe  of  hcrfelf  and  her  lands.  So  that  full  age 
— v— in  male  or  female  is  21  years,  which  age  is  completed 
on  the  day  preceding  the  anniverfary  of  a  perfon’s 
birth  j  who  till  that  time  is  an  infant,  and  fo  ftyled  in 
law.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  women 
were  never  of  age,  but  fubjeft  to  perpetual  guardian- 
fhip,  unlefs  when  married,  nifi.  convenijfent  in  manutn 
viri  ;  and  when  that  perpetual  tutelage  wore  away 
in  procefs  of  time,  we  find  that,  in  females  as  w'ell  as 
males,  full  age  was  not  till  25  years.  Thus  by  the 
conftitution  of  different  kingdoms,  this  period,  which 
is  merely  arbitrary,  and  juris  pojitivi ,  is  fixed  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  Scotland  agrees  with  England  in  this 
point  $  (both  probably  copying  from  the  old  Saxon 
conflitutions  on  the  continent,  which  extended  the  age 
of  minority  ad  annum  vigejimum primum ,  et  eo  ufque  ju- 
venes  fub  tutelam  reponuntj  :  but  in  Naples  perfons  are 
of  full  age  at  18  ;  and  in  France,  with  regard  to  mar¬ 
riage,  not  till  30  ;  and  in  Holland  at  25. 

The  very  difabilities  of  infants  are  privileges  $  in 
order  to  fpcure  them  from  hurting  themfelves  by  their 
own  improvident  afts.  An  infant  cannot  be  filed  but 
under  the  protection,  and  joining  the  name,  of  his 
guardian  ;  for  he  is  to  defend  him  againft  all  attacks  as 
well  by  law  as  otherwife  :  but  he  may  fue  either  by  his 
guardian,  or  prochein  amy ,  his  next  friend  who  is  not  his 
guardian.  This  prochein  amy  may  be  any  perfon  who 
will  undertake  the  infant’s  caufe  ;  and  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  that  an  infant,  by  his  prochein  amy,  inftitutes  a 
fuit  in  equity  againft  a  fraudulent  guardian. 

With  regard  to  eftates  and  civil  property,  an  infant 
hath  many  privileges.  In  general,  an  infant  fhall  lofe 
nothing  by  noneclaim,  or  negleft  of  demanding  his 
•  right  ;  nor  fhall  any  other  laches  or  negligence  be 
imputed  to  an  infant,  except  in  fome  very  particular 
cafes. 

It  is  generally  true,  that  an  infant  can  neither  aliene 
his  lands,  nor  do  any  legal  aft,  nor  make  a  deed,  nor 
indeed  any  manner  of  contraft,  that  will  bind  him. 
But  ft  ill  to  all  thefe  rules  there  are  fome  exceptions  : 
part  of  which  were  juft  now  mentioned  in  reckoning 
up  the  different  capacities  which  they  affume  at  differ¬ 
ent  ages  :  and  there  are  others,  a  few  of  which  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  recite,  as  a  general  fpecimen  of  the 
whole.  And,  firft,  it  is  true,  that  infants  cannot  aliene 
their  eftates  •,  but  infant  truftees,  or  mortgagees,  are 
enabled  to  convey,  under  the  direction  of  the  court  of 
chancery  or  exchequer  or  other  courts  of  equity,  the 
eftates  they  hold  in  truft  or  mortgage,  to  fuch  perfon 
as  the  court  fhall  appoint.  Alfo  it  is  generally  true, 
that  an  infant  can  do  no  legal  aft  :  yet  an  infant,  who 
has  an  advowfon,  may  prefent  to  the  benefice  when  it 
becomes  void.  For  the  law  in  this  cafe  difpenfes  with 
one  rule,  in  order  to  maintain  others  of  far  greater 
confequence  :  it  permits  an  infant  to  prefent  a  clerk 
(who,  if  unfit,  may  be  rejefted  by  the  bifhop),  rather 
than  either  fuffer  the  church  to  be  unferved  till  he 
come  of  age,  or  permit  the  infant  to  be  debarred  of 
his  right  by  lapfe  to  the  bifhopi  An  infant  may  alfo 
purchafe  lands,  but  his  purchafe  is  incomplete  j  for* 
when  he  comes  to  age,  he  may  either  agree  or  difagree 
to  it,  as  he  thinks  prudent  or  proper,  without  alleging 
any  reafon  y  and  fo  may  his  heirs  after  him,  if  he  dies 
without  having  completed  his  agreement.  It  is,  far¬ 


ther,  generally  true,  that  an  infant,  under  21,  can  make  Infant- 
no  deed  but  what  is  afterwards  voidable  :  yet  in  fome  jnfaJ,ate 
cafes  he  may  bind  himfelf  apprentice  by  deed  indented  , 
or  indentures,  for  feven  years  ;  and  he  may  by  deed  or 
will  appoint  a  guardian  to  his  children,  if  he  has  any.. 

Laftly,  it  is  generally  true,  that  an  infant  can  make 
no  other  contraft  that  will  bind  him  :  yet  he  may  bind 
himfelf  to  pay  for  his  neceffary  meat,  drink,  apparel, 
phyfic,  and  fuch  other  neceffaries  •,  and  likewife  for  his 
good  teaching  and  inftruftion,  whereby  he  may  profit 
himfelf  afterwards. 

INFANTE,  and  Infanta,  all  the  fons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  except  the 
eldeft  :  the  princes  being  called  infantes ,  and  the  prin- 
ceffes  infantas. 

INFANTRY,  in  military  affairs,  the  whole  body  of 
foot-foldiers,  whether  independent  companies  or  regi- 
ments.—- The  word  takes  its  origin  from  one  of  the  in¬ 
fantas  of  Spain,  who,  finding  that  the  army  command¬ 
ed  by  the  king  her  father  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Moors,  affembled  a  body  of  foot-foldiers,  and  with  them 
engaged  and  totally  routed  the  enemy.  In  memory  of 
this  event,  and  to  diftinguilh  the  foot-foldiers,  who 
were  not  before  held  in  much  confideration,  they  re- 
ceived  the  name  of  infantry . 

Heavy -armed INFANTE T,  among  the  ancients,  were 
fuch  as  wore  a  complete  fuit  of  armour,  and  engaged 
with  broad  (hields  and  long  fpears.  They  were  the 
flower  and  ftrength  of  the  Grecian  armies,  and  had 
the  higheft  rank  of  military  honour. 

Light-armed  INFANTR  T,  among  the  ancients,  were 
defigned  for  Ikirmiflies,  and  for  fighting  at  a  diftance. 

Their  weapons  were  arrows,  darts,  or  flings. 

Light  INFANTR  T,  among  the  moderns,  have  only 
been  in  ufe  fince  the  year  1656.  The  have  no  camp 
equipage  to  carry,  and  their  arms  and  accoutrements 
are  much  lighter  than  thofe  of  the  infantry.  Light 
infantry  are  the  eyes  of  a  general,  and  the  givers  of 
fleep  and  fafety  to  an  army.  Wherever  there  is  found 
light  cavalry,  there  (hould  be  light  infantry.  They 
fliould  be  accuftomed  to  the  pace  of  four  miles  an  hour, 
as  their  ufual  marching  pace,  and  to  be  able,  te  march 
at  five  miles  an  hour  upon  all  particular  occafions. 

Moll  of  the  powers  on  the  continent  have  light  in¬ 
fantry.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  light  infantry 
came  to  be  ufed  in  the  Britifh.  army  :  But  now  every 
regiment  has  a  company  of  light  infantry,  w  hofe  ftaticn 
is  on  the  left  of  the  regiment,  the  right  being  occupied 
by  the  grenadiers. 

INFATUATE,  to  prepoffefs  any  one  in  favour  of 
fome  perfon  or  thing  that  does  not  deferve  it,  fo  far  as 
that  he  cannot  eafily  be  difabufed. — The  word  inf  a-, 
tuate  comes  from  the  Latin  fatuus,  “  fool  j”  of  fart. 

“  to  fpeak  out,”  which  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
whence  <petrns,  which  fignifies  the  fame  with  votes  in 
Latin,  or  prophet  in  Englilh  y  and  the  reafon  is,  be- 
caufe  their  prophets  or  priefts  ufed  to  be  feized  with. a 
kind  of  madnefs  or  folly,  when  they  began  to  make 
their  prediftions,  or  deliver  oracles. 

The  Romans  called  thofe  perfons  infatuati,  who  fan¬ 
cied  they  had  feep  vifions,  or  imagined  the  god  Faunus, 
whom  they  called  Fatuus ,  had  appeared  to  them.  This 
word  is  more  generally  applied  by  the  moderns  to  per¬ 
fons  who  are  what  the  vulgar  call  bewitched,  or  Hnder 
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fome  peculiar  deftiny  which  it  appears  impoflible  for 
them  to  fhun. 

INFECTION,  among  phyficians.  See  Conta* 


GION. 

INFEFTMENT,  in  Scots  Law ,  the  folemnity  of 
the  delivery  of  an  heritable  fubjed  to  the  purchafer. 

INFEllI^E,  facrifices  offered  by  the  Romans  to 
the  Dii  Manes ,  or  the  fouls  of  deceafed  heroes  or  other 
illuftrious  perfons,  or  even  any  relation  or  perfon  whofe 
memory  was  held  in  veneration.  Thefe  facrifices  con¬ 
fided  of  honey,  water,  wine,  milk,  the  blood  of  vic¬ 
tims,  variety  of  balfamic  unguents,  chaplets,  and  loofe 
flowers.  The  victims  upon  thefe  occafions  were  gene¬ 
rally  of  the  fmaller  cattle,  though  in  ancient  times  they 
facrificed  flaves  or  captives  :  But  what  a  (hocking  view 
does  this  give  us  of  their  fentiments  of  human  nature, 
as  if  nothing  but  murder,  cruelty,  and  human  blood, 
could  fatisfy  or  prove  acceptable  to  a  human  foul  ! 
The  facrifices  were  ufually  black  and  barren.  The  al¬ 
tars  on  which  they  were  offered  were  holes  dug  in  the 
ground. 

The  honey,  water,  wine,  &c.  were  ufed  as  libations, 
and  were  poured  on  the  tombs  of  children  by  children, 
on  thofe  of  virgins  by  virgins,  and  on  thofe  of  married 
men  by  women.  The  inferice  were  offered  on  the  9th 
and  30th  days  after  interment  amongft  the  Greeks,  and 
repeated  in  the  month  Anthefterion.  The  whole  of  this 
article  applies  equally  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 

INFIBUL ATION,  in  antiquity.  It  was  a  cu- 
ftom  among  the  Romans  to  infibulate  their  finging 
boys,  in  order  to  preferve  their  voices  :  for  this  ope¬ 
ration,  which  prevented  their  retrading  the  prepuce 
over  the  glans,  and  is  the  very  reverfe  to  circumcifion, 
kept  them  from  injuring  their  voices  by  premature  and 
prepofterous  venery  ;  ferving  as  a  kind  of  padlock,  if 
not  to  their  inclinations,  at  lead  to  their  abilities.  It 
appears  by  fome  paffages  in  Martial,  that  a  lefs  decent 
ufe  was  made  of  infibulation  among  the  luxurious  Ro¬ 
mans  :  for  fome  ladies  of  diftindtion,  it  feems,  took 
this  method  of  confining  their  paramours  to  their  own 
embraces.  Juvenal  alfo hints  at  fome  fuch  pradlice.  Cel- 
fus,  a  chafte  author,  fays  infibulation  was  fometimes 
pradifed  for  the  fake  of  health,  and  that  nothing  de¬ 
stroys  it  more  than  the  filly  pradlice  this  operation  feems 
intended  to  prevent.  This  pradlice  is  not  perhaps  like¬ 
ly  to  be  revived  5  if,  however,  any  one  who  has  fuffered 
in  his  conftitution  by  prepofterous  venery,  (hould  be 
able  to  get  children,  and  (hould  be  inclined  to  prevent 
the  fame  misfortune  in  them  by  infibulation,  the  me¬ 
thod  of  doing  it  is  thus :  The  (kin  which  is  above  the 
glans  is  to  be  extended,  and  marked  on  both  Tides  with 
ink,  where  it  is  perforated,  and  then  fuffered  to  retradl 
itfelf.  If  the  marks  recur  upon  the  glans,  too  much 
,of  the  (kin  has  been  taken  up,  and  we  muft  make  the 
marks  farther  ;  if  the  glans  remain  free  from  them, 
they  (how  the  proper  place  for  affixing  a  fibula  :  then 
pafs  a  needle  and  thread  through  the  (kin  where  the 
marks  are,  and  tie  the  threads  together  5  taking  care 
to  move  it  every  day,  until  the  parts  about  the  perfo¬ 
rations  are  cicatrifed  :  this  being  effedled,  take  out  the 
-thread,  and  put  in  the  fibula  ^  which  the  lighter  it  is 
the  better. 

Authors  have  not  determined  what  the  fibula  of  the 
ancient  furgeons  was,  though  no  doubt  it  was  for  differ- 
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ent  purpofes.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  the  fibula  feems  to  Infihul.% 
mean  a  ring  of  metal,  not  unlike  what  the  country  peo-  tion 
pie  put  through  the  nofes  of  fwine.  _  H 

INFIDEL,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  perfons  as  are 
not  baptized,  and  that  do  not  believe  the  truths  of  the 
Chriftian  religion.  See  Deist. 

INFIDELITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  want  of 
faith  or  belief  in  regard  to  any  fubjed  or  tranfadion. 

Religious  INFIDELITV  fignifies  a  difbeliefof  Chrifti- 
anity. 

Of  all  the  methods  (fays  an  elegant  modern  ef- 
fayift  *)  which  the  vanity  of  man  has  deviled  with  a  *  Knox'* 
view  to  acquire  diftindion,  there  is  none  eafier  than  Ejfays, 
that  of  profeffing  a  difbelief  of  the  eftabliftied  religion.^0  *6' 
That  which  (hocks  the  feelings  of  thofe  with  whom 
we  converfe,  cannot  fail  of  attracting  notice  }  and  as 
the  vain  are  ufually  confident,  they  utter  their  doubts 
with  an  air  fo  oracular  and  decifive,  as  induces  the 
fimple  to  think  them  profoundly  wife.  Audacity,  with 
little  ingenuity,  will  attract  the  eyes  of  fpedators,  and 
this  will  fufficiently  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  many  among 
the  profeffed  unbelievers.  One  might  be  diverted,  if 
one  were  not  hurt,  at  feeing  a  circle  of  filly  admirers, 
gaping  and  fixing  their  eyes  on  fome  half-learned  and 
impudent  prater,  who  throws  out  oblique  infinuations 
againft  the  Bible,  the  clergy,  or  the  facrament.  Thefe 
are  fertile  topics  of  wit  and  ingenuity  ;  but  it  might 
mortify  the  vanity  of  fome  very  vain  writers  and  talk¬ 
ers,  if  they  were  to  recoiled,  what  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  it  is  a  fpecies  of  wit  and  ingenuity  which  not  only 
the  vileft,  but  the  mod  ftupid  and  illiterate  of  man¬ 
kind,  have  frequently  difplayed  in  all  its  poffible  per¬ 
fection. 

There  is  indeed  no  doubt,  but  that  vanity  is  one  of 
the  principal  caufes  of  infidelity.  It  muft  be  the  foie 
caufe  of  communicating  it  to  others,  by  writing  or 
converfation.  For  let  us  fuppofe  the  cafe  of  a  very  hu¬ 
mane,  judicious,  and  learned  man,  entertaining  doubts 
of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity  :  if  he  cannot  clear  his 
doubts  by  examination,  he  will  yet  recoiled  that  doubts 
are  no  certainties  \  and,  before  he  endeavours  to  pro¬ 
pagate  bis  fcepticifm,  he  will  a(k  himfelf  thefe  que- 
ftions  :  “  Am  I  quite  convinced  that  what  I  doubt  of 
cannot  poflibly  be  true  ?  If  I  am  convinced  of  it,  am  I 
fure  that  the  publication  of  my  opinions  will  not  do 
more  harm  than  good  ?  Is  not  the  difturbing  of  any 
long-eft abli (bed  civil  conftitution  attended  with  confu- 
fion,  rebellion,  bloodfhed,  and  ruin  ?  And  are  not  the 
majority  of  men  more  ftrongly  attached  to  the  religion 
than  the  government  of  their  forefathers?  Will  it  ferve 
my  country  to  introduce  difcontent  of  any  fpecies  ? 

May  not  thofe  innovations  in  religion,  which  difcon¬ 
tent  may  introduce,  lead  to  all  the  evils  which  are 
caufed  by  frenzy  and  fanaticifm  ?  Granting  that  I 
were  able  to  make  a  party  formidable  enough  to  cru(h 
oppofition  and  to  exterminate  Chriftianity,  Dill  am  I 
certain  that  I  ad,  in  this  inftance,  like  a  good  member 
of  fodety  ?  For  is  not  this  fyftem,  whether  W'ell  or  ill 
founded,  friendly  to  fociety  ?  I  muft  confcfs  it  $  its 
greatcft  enemies  have  acknowledged  it.  What  motive 
then  can  induce  me  to  divulge  my  doubts  of  its  authen¬ 
ticity  ?  Not  the  good  of  mankind  $  for  it  is  already 
allowed  by  unbelievers,  that  the  good  of  mankind  is 
interefted  in  the  belief  of  its  divine  original.  Is  it  for 

my 
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Infinity,  my  own  good,  and  with  a  view  to  be  convinced  >  I 

— ~v - 1  will  not  deceive  myfelf :  my  motive,  I  fufpeft,  is  of 

another  kind  *,  for  do  I  read  thofe  books  which  have 
been  already  written  to  fatisfy  fimilar  doubts  ?  No¬ 
thing  but  the  vanity  of  appearing  to  be  wifer  than  my 
credulous  neighbours  can  induce  me  to  interrupt  the 
happinefs  of  their  belief.  But  vanity  of  this  fort, 
which  tends  to  diflurb  fociety,  to  injure  the  national 
morals,  and  to  rob  many  thoufand  individuals  of  a  co¬ 
pious  fource  of  fweet  and  folid  comfort,  muft  be  pro¬ 
nounced  extreme  wickednefs,  even  according  to  the 
obvious  didtates  of  natural  religion.  I  fhall  adl  the 
part  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  man,  by  conforming 
to  a  fyftem  whofe  beneficial  influence  I  feel  and  con- 
fefs,  and  by  endeavouring  to  acquire  a  belief  in  that 
which  has  for  fo  many  centuries  been  eftabliflied, 
and  which  promifes  to  foothe  me  in  diftrefs  with  the 
fweeteft  confolations,  and  to  brighten  the  difmal  hour 
of  death,  by  the  hope  of  a  more  glorious  and  happy 
ftate  of  exigence.  At  all  events,  I  (hall  have  the 
fatisfadlion  of  having  commanded  myfelf  fo  far,  as  not 
to  have  run  the  hazard  of  endangering  the  welfare  of 
my  fellow-creatures,  either  here  or  hereafter,  by  in¬ 
dulging  a  degree  of  vanity,  which,  in  a  creature  fo 
weak  and  fo  (hort-lived  as  myfelf,  is  a  folly  very  in- 
confiftent  with  the  fuperior  wifdom  which  I  feem  to 
arrogate. 

“  I  will  venture  to  repeat  (continues  our  author),  that 
all  writers  againft  Chriftianity,  however  they  may  af- 
fedl  even  the  extremes  of  benevolence,  honour,  philo- 
fophy,  and  enlargement  of  mind,  are  adluated  by  vani¬ 
ty  and  wickednefs  of  heart.  Their  motives  are  as  mean, 
felfifli,  narrow,  and  in  every  refpedf  unjuftifiable,  as 
the  tendency  of  their  writings  is  mifehievous.  Their 
malice  is  often  impotent,  through  the  foolifh  fophiftry 
of  their  arguments  ;  but,  if  ever  it  be  fuccefsful,  it  is 
highly  injurious  :  and  indeed,  confidering  their  motives 
and  the  probable  confequences  of  their  endeavours,  the 
infidel  writer  is  a  greater  enemy  to  fociety,  and  confe- 
quently  guiltier,  according  to  all  the  principles  of  fo- 
cial  union,  than  the  thief  or  the  traitor.  Perfecution 
would,  however,  only  promote  his  caufe,  and  his  proper 
punifhment  is  contempt. 

“  It  is  certainly  no  derogation  from  the  charadler  of 
a  man  of  fenfe,  to  conform,  even  while  he  is  fo  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  to  doubt  their  truth,  to  the  opinions  of  his 
country.  His  conformity  will  probably  lead  him  to  a 
train  of  adlions  and  of  thought,  which,  in  due  time, 
will  induce  him  to  believe.  But,  if  that  fhould  not 
happen,  yet  he  will  adl,  as  very  wife  and  very  great 
men  have  adled,  in  paying  a  refpedtful  deference  to  the 
avowed  convidtion  of  others.  The  moft  intelligent  and 
powerful  men  of  ancient  Rome,  not  only  appeared  to 
believe  a  very  abfurd  and  hurtful  fyftem,  butaffifted  in 
all  its  ceremonies  as  priefts-  Even  Socrates,  who  evi¬ 
dently  entertained  fome  notions  adequate  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  one  great  and  fupremc  Being,  yet  thought 
it  was  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  country,  fo  far  to 
conform  to  the  wretched  eftablifhment,  as  to  order  in 
his  dying  words  a  faerifice  to  iEfculapius.  This  ex¬ 
ternal  conformity  to  the  national  religion  ought  not  to 
be  confounded  with  hypocrify.  If  indeed  it  is  carried 
to  extremes,  or  zealoufiy  affedted,  it  certainly  is  very 
blameable  and  contemptible  deceit  \  but  while  it  keeps 
within  the  bounds  of  reafon  and  moderation,  it  ought 


to  be  called  a  decent  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  Infidelity, 
majority,  arifing  from  humility,  and  from  a  defire  to 
maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  Rate,  and  to  continue 
an  innocent  and  ufeful  fyftem,  which  has,  and  will  al¬ 
ways  greatly  contribute  to  leflfen  the  quantity  and  de¬ 
gree  both  of  moral  and  of  natural  evil. 

“  The  eafieft,  after  all,  or  at  leaft  the  moft  effedtual 
method  of  appearing  in  any  charadter,  is  really  to  be 
what  we  with  to  appear.  But  belief,  you  will  fay,  is 
not  in  our  power,  and  how  can  we  believe  what  appears 
to  us  incredible  ?  Certainly  you  cannot  while  it  ap¬ 
pears  incredible.  But  let  me  afk  you,  whether  you 
have  taken  any  pains  to  believe,  or  have  at  once  and 
at  a  glance  perfuaded  yourfelf,  that  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion  is  totally  falfe  ?  It  is  probable  that  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fceptical  writers  never  gave  themfelves  the 
trouble  to  read  thofe  Scriptures  which  they  warmly 
oppofe.  They  hear  objedtions,  they  read  objedlionsy 
and  they  find,  that  from  men  of  reputed  wit  and  inge¬ 
nuity  the  objections  often  originate.  They  alfo  wiftv* 
to  be  reputed  men  of  wit  and  ingenuity,  and  there¬ 
fore  eagerly  adopt  the  language  and  fentiments  of  the 
order.  Perhaps  the  A'anity  and  pride  of  this  clafs 
of  men  will  render  all  attempts  to  convince  them 
abortive  ;  but  to  modeft  doubters,  and  to  thofe  whofe 
good  fenfe  and  good  difpofitions  lead  them  to  wifh  to 
adopt  the  religion  of  their  country,  it  may  not  be  ufe- 
lefs  to  fuggeft  advice,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  their 
conviction. 

“  The  chief  thing  required  is  to  free  themfelves  fronv 
the  pride  of  human  reafon.  Humility  (and  furely  our 
blindnefs  and  imperfections  are  fufficient  to  render  us 
humble,  if  we  would  be  reafonable),  humility  will 
open  our  hearts,  and  belief  will  find  admiffion.  Sin¬ 
cere  endeavours,  feconded  by  prayers,  will  never  fail 
to  help  our  unbelief.  But,  alas  !  a  fine,  gay,  fpirited, 
liberal,  and  enlarged  modern  philofopher,  would  be 
afhamed  to  be  found  on  his  knees,  or  with  a  Teftament 
in  his  pofleffion.  There  is  fcarcely  any  vicious  a £1,  or 
any  vicious  book,  which  would  put  him  fo  much  to  the 
blufh. 

“  A  modeft  well-meaning  man  might,  however,  one- 
fhould  think,  diveft  himfelf  of  thofe  prejudices  which 
prevent  the  poftibility  of  belief,  by  the  following  foli- 
loquy  :  ‘  I  find  myfelf  placed  in  a  world  abounding 
with  evil  and  mifery.  Under  the  immediate  preflure 
of  it,  I  feel  my  heart  inclining,  like  the  needle  to  the 
north,  by  its  natural  tendency,  to  the  Deity  for  fup- 
port.  Man,  of  all  animals,  is  the  only  one  who  has  the- 
fenfe  of  religion.  Feeling  this  diftinCtive  propenfity 
of  my  nature,  I  look  around  to  difeover  to  what  ob- 
jeCt,  and  in  what  manner,  that  part  of  my  fellow  crea¬ 
tures,  who  live  in  the  fame  fociety  with  myfelf,  pay 
their  adoration.  I  find  a  fyftem  of  religion  already 
eftabliflied,  and  which  has  been  eftabliflied  in  the  moft 
enlightened  countries  of  the  earth  near  2000  years.  I 
refolve  to  examine  it.  It  claims  that  refpeCt  from  its 
antiquity  and  univcrfality.  Many  difficulties  appear 
on  the  firft  infpeCtion.  My  reafon  is  often  ftartled,  and 
my  belief  wavers.  But  I  will  not  yet  give  up  a  point 
of  fo  ferious  importance,  without  further  and  clofer 
attention  to  it.  I  reflect,  that  2C00  years  is  a  vaft 
fpace  in  the  age  of  the  world.  How  many  myriads 
of  men  like  myfelf  have  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  du¬ 
ring  that  time  !  And  were  all  of  them  fools  or  hypo¬ 
crites  l 
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Infidelity  crites  ?  It  could  not  have  been.  Can  the  underftand- 
!j  ing  of  a  poor  individual,  juft  come  into  the  world,  and 
In“-  hardly  knowing  where  he  is,  comprehend  on  intuition 
«  -r  — *  j'-an  obje&  of  fuch  magnitude,  and  make  the  mighty 
*  difcovery  which  has  efcaped  millions  of  the  wifeft  and 
mod;  learned  of  mortals  ?  Or,  fuppoftng  that  they  all 
perceived  the  deception,  am  I  then  at  laft  the  only  ho¬ 
ned  man  who  will  confefs  it  ?  I  am  afhamed  to  avow 
fuch  an  idea  to  myfelf.  But  yet,  if  I  rejelt  what 
they  received,  furely  I  avow  it  in  the  more  expreflive 
language  of  my  conduit.  Pride,  I  fear,  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  my  fcepticifm  ;  and  humility  muft  form  the 
bafis  of  my  belief.  I  will  check  my  own  preiumption, 
and  rejelt  the  cavils  of  vain  and  foolifh  philofophy. 
Shall  a  poor  weak  creature,  who  cometh  up  like  a 
flower,  and  is  cut  down,  who  fleeth  as  a  fhadow,  and 
never  continueth  in  one  ftay,  prefume  to  pronounce  de- 
clfively  in  that  little  period,  in  which  he  has  fcarcely 
time  to  look  about  him  before  he  dies,  againft  a  fy- 
ftem  which  has  ftrong  internal  and  external  evidence 
of  divine  original,  which  is  moft  ufeful  and  comfortable, 
and  which  has  been  admitted  among  a  great  portion 
of  mankind  during  almoft  20  centuries  ?  No,  it  is  the 
firft  wifdom  to  be  humble.  Humility  will  be  followed 
by  grace,  and  grace  by  faith,  and  faith  by  falvation. 
It  plainly  appears,  that  I  can  lofe  nothing  by  belief, 
but  fome  of  thofe  exceflive  and  irregular  enjoyments, 
which  would  deftroy  my  health  and  life  ;  but  I  may 
poflibly  gain  a  glory  and  a  happinefs  which  (hall  con¬ 
tinue  to  all  eternity.” 

INFINITE,  that  which  has  neither  beginning  nor 
end  :  in  which  fenfe  God  alone  is  infinite. 

INFINITE  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  that  which  has  had  a 
beginning,  but  will  have  no  end,  as  angels  and  human 
fouls.  This  makes  what  the  fchoolmen  call  infinitum 
a  parte  pofi  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  by  infinitum  ci  parte 
ante ,  they  mean  that  which  lias  an  end,  but  had  no  be- 
ginning. 

INFINITE  Quantities.  The  very  idea  of  magnitudes 
infinitely  great,  or  fuch  as  exceed  any  aftignable  quan¬ 
tities,  does  include  a  negation  of  limits  ;  yet  if  we 
nearly  examine  <his  notion,  we  (hall  find  that  fuch  mag¬ 
nitudes  are  not  equal  among  themfelves,  but  that  there 
-are  really,  befides  infinite  length  and  infinite  area, 
three  feveral  forts  of  infinite  folidity  \  all  of  which  are 
quantitates  fui  generis,  and  that  thofe  of  each  fpecies  are 
in  given  proportions. 

Infinite  length,  or  a  line  infinitely  long,  is  to  be 
confidered  either  as  beginning  at  a  point,  and  fo  infi¬ 
nitely  extended  one  way,  or  elfe  both  ways  from  the 
fame  point  *,  in  which  cafe  the  one,  which  is  a  begin¬ 
ning  infinity,  is  the  one  half  of  the  whole,  which  is 
the  fum  of  the  beginning  and  ceafing  infinity  *,  or,  as 
may  be  faid,  of  infinity  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte  pofi, 
which  is  analogous  to  eternity  in  time  and  duration,  in 
which  there  is  always  as  much  to  follow  as  is  paft,  from 
any  point  or  moment  of  time  •,  nor  doth  the  addition 
or  fubdu&ion  of  finite  length,  or  fpace  of  time,  alter 
the  cafe  either  in  infinity  or  eternity,  fince  both  the  one 
or  the  other  cannot  be  any  part  of  the  whole. 

INFINITESIMALS,  among  mathematicians,  are 
defined  to  be  infinitely  fmall  quantities. 

In  the  method  of  infinitefimals,  the  element,  by  which 
any  quantity  increafes  or  decreafes,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
-infinitely  fmall  j  and  is  generally  exprdfed  by  two  or 


more  terms,  fome  of  which  are  infinitely  lefs  than  the  Infinite!!, 
reft  ;  which  being  neglelled  as  of  no  importance,  the  niaIs 
remaining  terms  form  what  is  called  the  difference  of 
the  propofed  quantity .  The  terms  that  are  negle&ed  in  v  ^ 

this  manner,  as  infinitely  lefs  than  the  other  terms  of 
the  element,  are  the  very  fame  which  arife  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  gene¬ 
rating  motion,  during  the  infinitely  fmall  time  in 
which  the  element  is  generated  :  fo  that  the  remaining' 
terms  exprefs  the  elements  that  would  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  that  time,  if  the  generating  motion  had  con¬ 
tinued  uniform  :  therefore  thofe  differences  are  accu¬ 
rately  in  the  fame  ratio  to  each  other  as  the  generating 
motions  or  fluxions.  And  hence,  though  in  this  me¬ 
thod  infinitefimal  parts  of  the  elements  are  neglelted, 
the  conclufions  are  accurately  true  without  even  an  in* 
finitely  fmall  error,  and  agree  precifely  with  thofe  that 
are  deduced  by  the  method  by  fluxions.  See  Flux¬ 
ions. 

INFINITIVE,  in  Grammar ,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  moods,  which  ferve  for  the  conjugating  of  verbs. 

See  Grammar. 

INFINITY,  the  quality  which  denominates  a  thing 
infinite.  See  Metaphysics. 

INFIRMARY,  a  kind  ©f  hofpital,  where  the  weak 
and  fiek  are  properly  taken  care  of. 

INFLAMMABILITY,  that  property  of  bodies 
which  difpofes  them  to  kindle  or  catch  tire.  See  Che¬ 
mistry,  N°  336.  p.  490. 

INFLAMMATION,  in  Medicine  and  Surgery ,  a 
rednefs  and  fwelling  of  any  part  of  the  body,  attended 
with  heat,  pain,  &c.  See  Medicine  Index . 

INFLAMMATION  of  Oils  by  concentrated  Acids .  See 
Chemistry,  N°  876  and  893. 

INFLATION,  formed  from  in  and  flatus  of  fio , 

“  I  blow  blowing  up,  the  alt  of  ftretching  or  fill¬ 
ing  any  flaccid  or  diftenfible  body  with  a  flatulent  or 
windy  fubftance. 

INFLECTED  rays.  See  InfleBed  Rats. 

INFLECTION,  called  alfo  diffraction ,  and  defeca¬ 
tion,  in  Optics,  is  a  property  of  light,  by  reafon  of 
which,  when  it  comes  within  a  certain  diftance  of  any 
body,  it  will  either  be  bent  from  it,  or  towards  it  \ 
which  is  a  kind  of  imperfelt  reflexion  or  refraltion. 

See  Optics. 

Inflection,  or  Point  of  Inflection,  in  the  higher 
geometry,  is  a  point  where  a  curve  begins  to  bend  a 
contrary  way. 

Inflection,  in  Grammar,  the  variation  of  nouns 
and  verbs,  by  declenfion  and  conjugation. 

INFLUENCE,  a  quality  fuppofed  to  flow  from  the 
heavenly  bodies,  either  with  their  light  or  heat  j  to 
which  aftrologers  idly  aferibe  all  fublunary  events. 

Alchemifts  alfo,  who  to  this  aferibe  the  philofophers 
ftone,  tells  us,  that  every  thing  in  nature  is  produced 
by  the  influence  of  the  ftars,  which,  in  their  paffage 
through  the  atmofphere,  imbibe  many  of  its  moift 
parts,  the  groffeft  whereof  they  depofit  in  the  fands  and 
earths  where  they  fall  *,  that  thefe,  filtrating  through 
the  pores  of  the  earth,  defeend  even  to  the  centre, 
whence  they  are  driven,  by  the  central  fire,  back  again 
to  the  furface  5  and  in  their  afeent,  by  a  natural  kind 
of  fublimation,  as  they  find  earths  duly  difpofed,  they 
form  natural  bodies,  as  metals,  minerals,  and  vege¬ 
tables,  &c.  Thus,  it  is  pretended,  that  chemiftry, 

confiding 
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Influence  confining  of  an  artificial  imitation  of  thefe  natural  ope- 
11  rations,  and  in  applying  a&ive  principles  to  paflive  prin- 
, Informer.  ^  can  form  natural  bodies,  make  gold,  &c. 

INFORMATION,  in  Law,  is  nearly  the  fame  in 
the  crown-office,  as  what  in  other  courts  is  called  a 
declaration.  See  Prosecution. 

Informations  are  of  two  forts  ;  firft,  thofe  which  are 
partly  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  and  partly  at  that  of  a 
fubjeft,  and  fccondly,  fuch  as  are  only  in  the  name  of 
the  king.  The  former  are  ufually  brought  upon  penal 
ftatutes,  which  inflict  a  penalty  upon  convi£tion  of  the 
offender,  one  part  to  the  ufe  of  the  king,  and  another 
to  the  ufe  of  the  informer.  By  the  ftatute  31  Eliz. 
c.  5.  no  profecution  upon  any  penal  ftatute,  the.  fuit 
and  benefit  whereof  are  limited  in  part  to  the  king 
and  in  part  to  the  profecutor,  can  be  brought  by  any 
common  informer  after  one  year  is  expired  ftnee  the 
commiflion  of  the  offence  ;  nor  on  behalf  of  the  crown, 
after  the  lapfe  of  two  years  longer;  nor,  where  the  for¬ 
feiture  is  originally  given  only  to  the  king,  can  fuch 
profecution  be  had  after  the  expiration  of  two  years 
from  the  commiflion  of  the  offence. 

The  informations  that  are  exhibited  in  the  name  of 
the  king  alone,  arc  alfo  of  two  kinds  :  firft,  thofe 
which  are  truly  and  properly  his  own  fuits,  and  filed 
esc  officio  by  his  own  immediate  officer,  the  attorney- 
general  :  fecondly,  thofe  in  which,  though  the  king 
is  the  nominal  profecutor,  yet  it  is  at  the  relation  of 
fome  private  perfon,  or  common  informer;  and  they  are 
filed  by  the  king’s  coroner  and  attorney  in  the  court 
of  king’s  bench,  ufually  called  the  majler  of  the  crown- 
office,  who  is  for  this  purpofe  the  ftanding  officer  of  the 
public.  The  objedts  of  the  king’s  own  profecutions, 
filed  ex  officio  by  his  own  attorney-general,  are  pro¬ 
perly  fuch  enormous  mifdemeanors,  as  peculiarly  tend 
to  difturb  or  endanger  his  government,  or  to  moleft  or 
affront  him  in  the  regular  difeharge  of  his  royal  func- 
Blaekjl.  tions.  For  offences  fo  high  and  dangerous,  in  the  pu- 
Cwnment .  niffiing  or  preventing  of  which  a  moment’s  delay  wrould 
be  fatal,  the  law  has  given  to  the  crown  the  power  of 
an  immediate  profecution,  without  waiting  for  any  pre¬ 
vious  application  to  any  other  tribunal  ;  which  power, 
thus  neceffary,  not  only  to  the  eafe  and  fafety,  but  even 
to  the  very  exiftence,  of  the  executive  magiftrate,  was 
originally  referred  in  the  great  plan  of  the  Engliffi  con- 
ftitution,  wherein  provifion  is  wifely  made  for  the  due 
prefervation  of  all  its  parts.  The  objedts  of  the  other 
fpecies  of  informations,  filed  by  the  mafter  of  the  crown- 
office  upon  the  complaint  or  relation  of  a  private  fub- 
jedt,  are  any  grofs  and  notorious  mifdemeanors,  riots, 
batteries,  libels,  and  other  immoralities  of  ail  atro- 
v  eious  kind,  not  peculiarly  tending  to  difturb  the  go¬ 
vernment  (for  thofe  are  left  to  the  care  of  the  attorney- 
general),  but  which,  on  account  of  their  magnitude 
„or  pernicious  example,  deferve  the  moft  public  animad- 
verfion.  And  when  an  information  is  filed,  either 
thus,  or  by  the  attorney-general  ex  ojfficio ,  it  muft  be 
tried  by  a  petit  jury  of  the  county  where  the  of¬ 
fence  arifes  :  after  which,  if  the  defendant  be  found 
guilty,  he  muft  refort  to  the  court  for  his  punifh- 
ment.  See  a  hiftory  and  vindication  of  this  mode  of 
profecution  in  the  work  cited  on  the  margin,  vol.  iv. 
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INFORMER  (inform ator')  in  Law,  a  perfon  that 
informs  again  ft,  or  profecutes  in  any  of  the  king’s 
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courts,  thofe  that  offend  againft  any  law  or  penal  fta-  Informer 
tutc.  See  Information.  ^ 

Informers  were  very  common  both  in  Greece  and  lnScnu0^ 
Rome.  Every  corner  of  the  ftreets  was  peftered  with 
fwarms  of  turbulent  rafeals,  who  made  it  their  conit-ant 
bufinefs  to  pick  up  ftorie^,  and  catch  at  every  occafion  to 
accufe  perfons  of  credit  and  reputation  :  Thefe  by  the 
Greeks  were  called  ’Zvx.opxvlca  ;  for  a  more  particular 
account  of  whom,  fee  the  article  SYCOPHANT. 

Amongft  the  Romans,  informers  were  of  two  forts, 
mandatores  and  dtlatores .  Thefe  played  into  each  other’s 
hands ;  the  former  marking  down  fuch  perfons  as  they 
pretended  to  have  found  guilty  of  any  mifdemeanor, 
and  the  other  profecuting  them.  What  tended  to  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  thefe  peftilent  fellows  was,  that 
the  informers  were  entitled  to  a  fourth  part  of  the 
effedts  of  the  perfon  convidled.  Wicked  princes  re¬ 
warded  and  countenanced  this  mifehievous  tribe  ;  but 
Titus  fet  on  foot  a  moft  diligent  fearch  after  them, 
and  punifticd  fuch  as  he  found  with  death  or  banifht- 
ment.  Trajan  alfo  is  praifed  by  Pliny  for  a  fimilar 
conduct. 

INFRACTION  (formed  from  in,  and  the  fupine 
of  frafigo ,  “  I  break,”)  a  rupture  or  violation  of  a 
treaty,  law,  ordinance,  or  the  like. 

INFRALAPSARII,  the  name  of  a  fed!  of  prede- 
ftinarians,  who  maintain,  that  God  has  created  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  men  only  to  be  damned,  without  allow¬ 
ing  them  the  means  neceffary  to  fave  themfelves,  if 
they  would  ;  and  they  are  thus  called,  becaufe  they 
hold  that  God’s  decrees  were  formed  infra  lapfutn,  after 
his  knowledge  of  the  fall,  and  in  confequence  thereof ; 
in  contradiftindlion  to  the  Supralapsarians. 

INFRA-scapularis,  in  Anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 

Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

INFRA-Spinatus ,  in  Anato?ny.  See  ANATOMY  ibid. 

INFUL  A,  in  antiquity,  was  a  mitre  worn  by  the 
Roman  and  Grecian  priefts  upon  the  head,  from 
which  on  each  fide  hung  a  ribband.  The  covering 
the  head  with  a  mitre  was  rather  a  Roman  than  a 
Grecian  cuftom,  introduced  into  Italy  by  ALneas,  who 
covered  his  head  and  face  at  the  performance  of  facri- 
fice,  left  any  ill-boding  omen  ftiould  difturb  the  rites. 

The  inful se  were  commonly  made  of  wool,  and  were 
not  only  worn  by  the  priefts,  but  were  put  upon  the 
horns  of  the  vidtims,  upon  the  altar  and  the  temple. 

The  infulae  were  alfo  called  vittae. 

9  INFUNDIBULIFORM,  in  Botany,  an  appella¬ 
tion  given  to  fuch  monopetalous  or  one-leaved  flowers 
as  referable  a  funnel  in  fliape,  or  which  have  a  narrow 
tube  at  one  end,  and  gradually  widen  towards  the  limb 
or  mouth. 

INFUSION,  in  Pharmacy,  an  operation,  whereby 
the  virtues  of  plants  are  drawn  out,  by  fteeping  them  in 
fome  convenient  fluid  without  boiling.  - 

INGELSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  pala¬ 
tinate  of  the  Rhine,  remarkable  for  having  been  the 
refidence  of  the  emperor ;  feated  on  the  river  Salva, 
on  an  eminence,  from  whence  there  is  a  charming  pro- 
fpedt.  E,  Long.  8.  5.  N.  Lat.  49.  58. 

INGENUOUS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  open9 
fair,  and  candid. 

Ingenuous  (mgetjuusf  in  Roman  antiquity,  an 
appellation  given  to  perfons  born  of  free  parents,  who 
had  never  been  flaves:  for  the  children  of  the  liberti9 
I  i  or 
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Ingenuous  or  perfons  who  had  obtained  their  liberty,  were  call- 
~  M  .  ed  / ibertini \  not  ingenui  ;  this  appellation  of  ingenuns 
tude. "  being  referved  for  their  children,  or  the  third  genera- 
t— ■  ■  tion. 

1NGESTA,  is  ufed  by  fome  authors  to  exprcfs  all 
forts  of  aliment  taken  into  the  body. 

INGLUVIES,  the  crop  or  craw  of  granivorous 
birds,  ferving  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the  food, 
where  it  is  macerated  for  fome  time  before  it  is  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  true  ftomach. 

INGOLSTADT,  a  handfome  town  of  Germany, 
and  the  ftrongeft  in  Bavaria,  with  a  famous  univerfity 
and  a  handfome  church.  The  houfes  are  built  with 
{tone,  and  the  ftreets  large.  It  is  feated  on  the  Danube, 
in  E.  Long.  ri.  io.  N.  Lat.  48.  42. 

INGOT,  a  mafs  of  gold  or  filver  melted  down,  and 
,caft  in  a  mould,  but  not  coined  or  wrought. 

INGRAFTING,  in  Gardening .  See  Grafting, 

Gardening  Index. 

INGRATITUDE,  the  oppofite  of  gratitude.  See 
Gratitude. 

Ingratitude  is  a  crime  fo  ftiameful,  that  there  never 
was  a  man  found  who  would  own  himfelf  guilty  of 
it  y  and,  though  too  frequently  pra&ifed,  it  is  fo  ab¬ 
horred  by  the  general  voice,  that  to  an  ungrateful 
perfon  is  imputed  the  guilt  or  the  capability  of  all  other 
crimes. 

The  ungrateful  are  neither  fit  to  ferve  their  Maker, 
their  country,  nor  their  friends. 

Ingratitude  perverts  all  the  meafures  of  religion  and 
fociety,  by  making  it  dangerous  to  be  charitable  and 
good  natured,  (See  Gratitude).  However,  it  is 
better  to  expofe  ourfelves  to  ingratitude  than  to  be 
wanting  in  charity  and  benevolence. 

Great  minds,  like  Heav’n,  are  pleas’d  with  doing  good  5 
Though  the  ungrateful  fubjecis  of  their  favours 
Are  barren  in  return. 

1.  In  a  little  work  intitled  Friendly  Cautions  to 
Officers ,  the  following  atrocious  intlance  of  ingratitude 
is  related.  An  opulent  city  in  the  weft  of  England, 
little  ufed  to  have  troops  with  them,  had  a  regiment 
fent  to  be  quartered  there  :  the  principal  inhabitants 
and  wealthieft  merchants,  glad  to  ihow  their  hofpita- 
lity  and  attachment  to  their  fovereign,  took  the  firft 
opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  the  officers,  in¬ 
viting  them  to  their  houfes,  and  fhowing  them  every 
civility  in  their  power.  This  was  truly  a  do  finable 
iltuation.  A  merchant,  extremely  eafy  in  his  cireum- 
ftances,  took  fo  prodigious  a  liking  to  one  officer  in 
particular,  that  he  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his  own 
houfe,  and  made  him  in  a  manner  abfolute  mafter  of 
it,  the  officer’s  friends  being  always  welcome  to  his 
table.  The  merchant  was  a  widower,  and  had  only 
two  favourite  daughters  \  the  officer  in  fo  comfortable 
a  ftation  call  his  wanton  eyes  upon  them  •,  and  too  fa¬ 
tally  fucceeding,  ruined  them  both.  Dreadful  return 
to  the  merchant’s  mifplaced  friendffiip  i  The  confie- 
quence  of  this  ungenerous  a61ion  was,  that  all  of¬ 
ficers  ever  after  were  ftiunned  as  a  public  nuifance,  as 
a  peft  to  foeicty  :  nor  have  the  inhabitants  perhaps 
yet  conquered  their  averfion  to  a  red-coat. 

2.  We  read  in  Rapin’s  Hiftory,  that  during  Mon- 
Xnouth’s  rebellion,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  a  certain 
/perfon  knowing  the  humane  difpofition  of  one  Mrs 
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Gaunt,  whofe  life  was  one  continued  exercife  of  bene-  Ingrati- 
ficence,  fled  to  her  houfe,  where  he  was  concealed  and  tU(*e* 
maintained  for  fome  time.  Hearing,  however,  of  the  y— 
proclamation,  which  promifed  an  indemnity  and  re¬ 
ward  to  thofe  who  di  (covered  fuch  as  harboured  the 
rebels,  he  betrayed  his  benefaeftrefs  \  and  fuch  was 
the  fpirit  of  juftice  and  equity  which  prevailed  among 
the  minifters,  that  he  was  pardoned  and  recompenfed 
for  his  treachery,  while  {he  was  burnt  alive  for  her 
charity  ! 

3.  The  following  inflance  is  alfo  to  be  found  in  the 
fame  hiftory. — Humphry  Bannifter  and  his  father 
were  both  fervants  to  and  raifed  by  the  duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  ;  who  being  driven  to  abfeond,  by  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  accident  befalling  the  army  he  had  raifed  againft 
the  ufurper  Richard  III.  he  without  footman  or 
page  retired  to  Bannifter’s  houfe  near  Shrewfbury,  as 
to  a  place  where  he  had  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to 
expert  fecurity.  Bannifter,  however,  upon  the  king’s 
proclamation  promifing  iocol.  reward  to  him  that 
ihould  apprehend  the  duke,  betrayed  his  mafter  to  John 
Merton  high  fheriff  of  Shropffiire,  who  fent  him  un¬ 
der  a  ftrong  guard  to  Salifhury,  where  the  king  then 
was,  and  there  in  the  market-place  the  duke  was  be¬ 
headed.  But  Divine  vengeance  purfued  the  traitor 
Bannifter  \  for  demanding  the  1000I.  that  was  the 
price  of  his  mafter’s  blood,  King  Richard  refufed 
to  pay  it  him,  faying,  “  He  that  would  be  falfe  to 
fo  good  a  mafter,  ought  not  to  be  encouraged.”  He 
was  afterwards  hanged  for  manflaughter,  his  eldeft 

„  fon  run  mad  and  died  in  a  hog-fty,  his  ftcond  became 
deformed  and  lame,  and  his  third  fon  was  drowned  in  a 
fmall  puddle  of  water.  His  eldeft  daughter  was  got  with 
child  by  one  of  his  carters,  and  his  fecond  was  feized 
with  a  leprofy  whereof  (he  died. — Hf.  of  Eng .  8vo. 
vol.  i.  p.  304. 

The  following  barbarous  inftances  are  from  ancient 
Hiftory. 

4.  When  Xerxes  king  of  Perfia  was  at  Celene,  a  Vid.  Herod, 
city  of  Phrygia,  Pythius,  a  Indian,  who  had  his  re-1-  vii.  c.  38. 
fidence  in  that  city,  and  next  to  Xerxes  was  the  m°ft^eJaj.£ff 
opulent  prince  of  thofe  times,  entertained  him  and  hisL/ 
whole  army  with  an  incredible  magnificence,  and  made 

him  an  offer  of  all  his  wealth  towards  defraying  the 
expences  of  his  expedition.  Xerxes,'*  furprifed  and 
charmed  at  fo  generous  an  offer,  had  the  curiofity  to 
inquire  to  what  a  fum  his  riches  amounted.  Pythius 
made  anfwer,  that  having  the  defign  of  offering  them 
to  his  ftrvice,  he  had  taken  an  exadi  account  of  them, 
and  that  the  filver  lie  had  by  him  amounted  to  2000 
talents  (about  255,000k  fterling),  and  the  gold  to 
4,000,000  of  darics  (about  1,700,000!.  fterling), 
wanting  7000.  All  this  money  he  offered  him, 
telling  him,  that  his  revenue  was  fufficient  for  the, 
fupport  of  this  houfehold.  Xerxes  made  him  very 
hearty  acknowledgments,  and  entered  into  a  particular 
friendfhip  with  him,  but  declined  accepting  his  prefent. 

The  fame  prince  who  had  made  fucli  obliging  offers 
to  Xerxes,  having  defired  a  favour  of  him  fome  time 
after,  that  out  of  his  five  fons  who  ferved  in  his  army, 
he  would  be  pleafed  to  leave  him  the  eldeft,  in  order 
to  be  a  comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age  :  the  king  was 
fo  enraged  at  the  propofal,  though  fo  reafonable  in  it- 
felf,  that  he  caufed  the  eldeft  fon  to  be  killed  before 
the  eyes  of  his  father,  giving  the  latter  to  under ftand3. 
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Ingratitude  that  It  Was  a  favour  he  fpared  him  and  the  reft  of  his 
II  children.  Yet  this  is  the  fame  Xerxes  who  is  fo  much 

Ingulphus.  acjmired  for  his  humane  reflexion  at  the  head  of  his 
numerous  army,  “  That  of  fo  many  thoufand  men,  in 
ioo  years  time  there  would  not  be  one  remaining  ;  on 
which  account  he  could  not  forbear  weeping  at  the  un¬ 
certainty  and  inftability  of  human  things.”  He  might 
have  found  another  fubjeft  of  reflexion,  which  would 
have  more  juftly  merited  his  tears  and  affii£tion,  had 
he  turned  his  thoughts  upon  himfelf,  and  confidered 
the  reproaches  he  deferved  for  being  the  inftrument  of 
haftening  the  fatal  term  to  millions  of  people,  whom  his 
cruel  ambition  was  going  to  facrifice  in  an  unjuft  and 
unneceflary  war. 

Zo?ior.  An-  5.  Bafilius  Macedo  the  emperor,  exerciftng  himfelf 
nal. tom. iii.  jn  hUI1ting,  a  fport  he  took  great  delight  in,  a  great 
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flag  running  furioufly  againft  him,  faftened  one  of  the 
branches  of  his  horns  in  the  emperor’s  girdle,  and 
pulling  him  from  his  horfe,  dragged  him  a  good  dif- 
tance,  to  the  imminent  danger  cf  his  life  \  which  a 
gentleman  of  his  retinue  perceiving,  drew  his  fword 
and  cut  the  emperor’s  girdle  afunder,  which  difen- 
gaged  him  from  the  beaft,  with  little  or  no  hurt  to  his 
perfon.  But  obferve  what  reward  he  had  for  his  pains  : 
“  He  was  fentenced  to  lofe  his  head  for  putting  his 
fword  fo  near  the  body  of  the  emperor  and  differed 
death  accordingly. 

INGRESS,  in  AJironomy ,  fignifies  the  fun’s  enter¬ 
ing  the  firft  fcruple  of  one  of  the  four  cardinal  fig  ns, 
efpecially  Aries. 

INGRIA,  a  province  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  lying 
on  the  gulf  of  Finland,  being  about  130  miles  in 
length,  and  50  in  breadth.  It  abounds  in  game  and 
ffth  ;  and  here  are  a  great  number  of  elks,  which  come 
in  troops  from  Finland  in  the  fpring  and  autumn.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  and  Pe- 
terfhurgh  is  the  capital  town.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
river  Neya,  and  the  gulf  of  Finland,  on  the  north  5  by 
Great  Novogorod,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  $  and  by  Li¬ 
vonia,  on  the  weft. 

INGROSSER,  or  Engrosser,  in  common  law,  is 
one  who  buys  up  corn  growing,  or  any  provinons  by 
wholefale,  before  the  market,  to  fell  again.  See  Fore¬ 
stalling. 

It  alfo  fignifies  a  clerk  who  writes  records  cr  inftru- 
ments  of  law  on  lkins  of  parchment.  See  Engros¬ 
sing. 

INGUEN,  in  Anatomy ,  the  fame  with  what  is  other- 
wife  called  groin. 

INGULPHUS,  abbot  of  Croyland,  and  author  of 
the  hiftory  of  that  abbey,  was  born  in  London  about 
A.  D.  1030.  He  received  the  firft  part  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  Weftminfter  j  and  when  he  vifited  his  father, 
who  belonged  to  the  court  of  Edward  the  Confeffor, 
he  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  Queen 
Edgitha.  That  amiable  and  learned  princefs  took  a 
pleafure  in  examining  our  young  fcholar  on  his  pro- 
grefs  in  grammar,  and  in  difputing  with  him  in  logic  \ 
nor  did  fhe  ever  difmifs  him  without  fome  prefent  as  a 
mark  of  her  approbation.  From  Weftminfter  he  went 
to  Oxford,  where  he  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  rhetoric, 
and  of  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy,  in  which  he  made 
greater  proficiency  than  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
When  he  was  about  21  years  of  age,  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  William  duke  of  Normandy  (who  vifited  the 
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court  of  England,  A.  D.  1051),  and  made  himfelf  Ingidphuj, 
fo  agreeable  to  that  prince,  that  he  appointed  him  his  er>  , 
fecretary,  and  carried  him  with  him  into  his  own  do¬ 
minions.  In  a  little  time  he  became  the  prime  fa¬ 
vourite  of  his  prince,  and  the  difpenfer  of  all  pre¬ 
ferments,  humbling  fome,  and  exalting  others,  at  his 
pleafure  ^  in  which  difficult  ftation.  he  confefleth,  he 
did  not  behave  with  a  proper  degree  of  modefty  and 
prudence.  This  excited  the  envy  and  hatred  of  many 
of  the  courtiers  j  to  avoid  the  effects  of  which,  he  ob¬ 
tained  leave  from  the  duke  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land.  With  a  company  of  30  horfemen,  he 
joined  Sigfrid  duke  of  Mentz,  who,  with  many  Ger¬ 
man  nobles,  bifnops,  clergy,  and  others,  was  prepa¬ 
ring  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem.  When  they  were 
all  united,  they  formed  a  company  of  no  fewer  than 
7000  pilgrims.  In  their  way  they  fpent  fome  time  at 
Conftantinople,  performing  their  devotions  in  the  feve- 
ral  churches.  In  their  paffage  through  Lycia,  they 
were  attacked  by  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  killed  and 
wounded  many  of  them,  and  plundered  them  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  mafs  of  money.  Thofe  who  efcaped  from  this 
difafter,  at  length  reached  Jerufalem,  vifited  all  the 
holy  places,  and  bedewed  the  ruins  of  many  churches 
with  their  tears,  giving  money  for  their  reparation. 

They  intended  to  have  bathed  in  Jordan  j  but  being 
prevented  by  the  roving  Arabs,  they  embarked  on 
board  a  Genoefe  fleet  at  Joppa,  and  landed  at  Brundu- 
fiuni,  from  whence  they  travelled  through  Apulia  to 
Rome.  Having  gone  through  a  long  courfe  of  devo¬ 
tions  in  this  city,  at  the  feveral  places  diftinguifhed  for 
fanctity,  they  feparated,  and  every  one  made  the  belt 
of  his  way  into  his  own  country.  When  Ingulph  and 
his  company  reached  Normandy,  they  were  reduced 
to  20  half-ftarved  wretches,  without  money,  clothes,  or 
horfes  :  A  faithful  picture  of  the  difaftrous  journeys  in¬ 
to  the  Holy  Land,  fo  common  in  thofe  times.  Ingulph 
was  now  fo  much  difgufted  with  the  world,  that  he  re- 
folved  to  forfake  it,  and  became  a  monk  in  the  abbey 
of  Fonteuelle  in  Normandy  \  in  which,  after  fome 
years,  he  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  prior.  When 
his  old  mafter  was  preparing  for  his  expedition  into 
England,  A.  D.  1066,  he  was  font  by  his  abbot,  with 
100  merks  in  money,  and  12  young  men,  nobly  mount¬ 
ed  and  completely  armed,  as  a  prefent  from  their  abbey. 

Ingulph  having  found  a  favourable  opportunity,  pre- 
fen  ted  his  men  and  money  to  his  prince,  who  received 
him  very  graeioufly  fome  part  of  the  former  affedion 
for  him  reviving  in  his  bofom.  In  confequence  of  this 
he  raifed  him  to  the  government  of  the  rich  abbey  of 
Croyland  in  Lincolnlhire,  A.  D.  1076,  in  which  he 
fpent  the  laft  34  years  of  his  life,  governing  that  focie- 
ty  with  great  prudence,  and  prote&ing  their  pofleflions 
from  the' rapacity  of  the  neighbouring  barons  by  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  his  royal  mafter.  The  lovers  of  English  hifto¬ 
ry  and  antiquities  are  much  indebted  to  this  learned 
abbot,  for  his  excellent  hiftory  of  the  abbey  of  Croy¬ 
land,  from  its  foundation,  A.  D.  664,  to  A.  D.  1391, 
into  which  he  hath  introduced  much  of  the  general 
hiftory  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  variety  of  curious  anec¬ 
dotes  that  are  nowhere  elfe  to  be  found.  Ingulph  died 
of  the  gout,  at  his  abbey,  A.  D.  1109,  in  the  79th  year 
of  his  age. 

INHALER,  in  Medicine ,  a  machine  for  breathing 
in  warm  fteams  into  the  lungs,  recommended  by  Mr 
I  i  2  Mudge 
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Mu  dge  in  the  cure  of  the  catarrhous  cough.  The 
body  of  the  inftrument  holds  about  a  pint  ;  and  the 
handle,  which  is  fixed  to  the  fide  of  it,  is  hollow.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  vefTel,  where  it  is  foldered  to  the 
handle,  is  a  hole,  by  means  of  which,  and  three  others 
on  the  upper  part  or  the  handle,  the  water,  when  it  is 
poured  into  the  inhaler,  will  rife  to  the  fame  level  in 
both.  To  the  middle  of  the  cover  a  flexible  tube 
about  five  or  fix  inches  long  is  fixed,  with  a  mouth-piece 
of  wood  or  ivory.  Underneath  the  cover  there  is  a 
valve  fixed,  which  opens  and  fhuts  the  communication 
between  the  upper  and  internal  part  of  the  inhaler 
and  the  external  air.  When  the  mouth  is  applied  to 
the  end  of  the  tube  in  the  aft  of  infpiration,  the  air 
rufltes  into  the  handle,  and  up  through  the  body  of 
warm  water,  and  the  lungs  become,  coiifequently, 
filled  with  hot  vapours.  In  expiration,  the  mouth 
being  ft  ill  fixed  to  the  tube,  the  breath,  together 
with  the  fleam  on  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the 
inhaler,  is  forced  up  through  the  valve  in  the  co¬ 
ver.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  the  whole  a£l  of 
refpiration  is  performed  through  the  inhaler,  with¬ 
out  the  neceflity,  in  the  a£l  of  expiration,  of  either 
breathing  through  the  nofe,  or  removing  the  pipe  from 
the  mouth. 

INHERITANCE,  a  perpetual  right  or  intereft 
in  lands,  invefted  in  a  perfon  and  his  heirs.  See 
Descent. 

INHIBI  IT  ON,  a  writ  to  inhibit  or  forbid  a  judge 
from  further  proceeding  in  a  caufe  depending  before 
him. 

Sometimes  prohibition  and  inhibition  are  put  toge¬ 
ther,  as  of  the  fame  import  j  but  inhibition  is  molt 
commonly  a  writ  iiTuing  out  of  a  higher  court-chriftian 
to  a  lower  •,  and  prohibition  out  of  the  king’s  court  to 
an  inferior  court. 

Inhibition,  in  Scots  Law,  a  diligence  obtained  at 
the  fuit  of  a  creditor  againft  his  debtor,  prohibiting 
him  from  felling  or  contracting  debts  upon  his  eftate 
to  the  creditor’s  prejudice, 

INJECTION,  the  forcibly  throwing  certain  liquid 
medicines  into  the  body  by  means  of  a  fyringe,  tube, 
clyfter-pipe,  or  the  like. 

Injection,  in  Surgery ,  the  throwing  in  feme  liquor 
or  medicine  into  a  vein  opened  by  incilion.  This 
pra6tice,  and  that  of  transfulion,  or  the  conveying  the 
arterial  blood  of  one  man,  or  other  animal,  into  ano¬ 
ther,  were  once  greatly  pra£tifed,  but  are  now  laid 
alide. 

Anatomical  INJECTION,  the  filling  the  veffels  of  a 
human,  or  other  animal  body,  with  fome  coloured  fub- 
ftance,  in  order  to  make  their  figures  and  ramifications 
vifible. 

I.  The  belt  account  of  the  method  of  injetfting  the 
fangurferous  veffels  of  animals,  is  that  by  the  late 
Dr  Monro,  publilhed  in  the  Medical  Effays,  vol.  i. 

P*  79- 

“  The  inffrument  with  which  the  liquor  is  commonly 
thrown  into  the  veffels  is  a  tight  eafy  going  fyringe  of 
brafs,  to  which  feveral  fhort  pipes  are  fitted,  and  can 
be  fixed  by  ferews,  the  other  extremities  of  thefe  pipes 
being  of  different  diameters  without  any  ferew,  that 
they  may  flide  into  other  pipes,  which  are  fo  exactly 
adapted  to  them  at  one  end,  that  when  they  are  preffed 
a  little  together,  nothing  can  pafs  between  them  :  and 


be  caufe  their  cohefion  is  not  fo  great  as  to  refill  the  InjecTon, 
pu filing  force'  of  the  inje&ion,  which  would  drive  off  “ — 
this  ft  con d  pipe,  and  fpoil  the  whole  operation  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  extremity  of  this  fecond  fort  of  pipes,  which 
receives  the  firft  kind,  is  formed  on  the  outfide  into  a 
fquare,  bounded  behind  and  before  by  a  riling  circle, 
which  hinders  the  key  that  clofely  grafps  the  fquare 
part  from  Hiding  backwards  or  forwards  ;  or  a  bar  of 
brafs  mufl  Hand  out  from  each  fide  of  it  to  be  held  with 
the  fingers.  The  other  extremity  of  each  of  thefe  fe¬ 
cond  fort  of  pipes  is  of  different  diameter  j  and  near  it 
a  circular  notch,  capable  of  allowing  a  thread  to  be 
funk  into  it,  is  formed  ;  by  this,  the  thread  tying  the 
veffel  at  which  the  injection  is  to  be  made,  will  not  be 
allowed  to  Hide  off. 

“  Befides  this  form  deferibed,  common  to  all  this 
fecond  fort  of  pipes,  we  ought  to  have  feme  of  the 
larger  ones,  with  an  additional  mechanifm,  for  particu¬ 
lar  purpofes  j  as,  for  inftance,  when  the  larger  veffels 
are  injected,  the  pipe  fattened  into  the  veffel  ought  ei¬ 
ther  to  have  a  valve  or  a  flop-cock,  that  may  be  turn¬ 
ed  at  pleafure,  to  hinder  any  thing  to  get  out  from 
the  veffel  by  the  pipe  ;  otherwise,  as  the  injection,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  takes  time  to  coagulate,  the  people  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  the  injeftion  muff  either  continue 
all  that  while  in  the  fame  poffure  ;  or,  if  the  fyringe 
is  too  foon  taken  off,  the  injected  liquor  runs  out  and 
the  larger  veffels  are  emptied.  When  the  fyringe  is 
not  large  enough  to  hold  at  once  all  the  liquor  neeef- 
fary  to  fill  the  veffels,  there  is  a  neceffity  of  .filling  it 
again.  If,  in  order  to  do  this,  the  fyringe  was  to  be 
taken  off  from  the  pipe  fixed  in  the  veffel,  fome  of  the 
injection  would  be  loft,  and  what  was  expofed  to  the 
air  would  cool  and  harden  ;  therefore  fome  of  the  pipes 
ought  to  have  a  reflected  curve  tube  coming  cut  of 
their  fide,  with  a  valve  fo  difpofed,  that  no  liquor 
can  come  from  the  ftraight  pipe  into  the  crooked  one, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  allowed  to  pafs  from  the 
crooked  to  the  ftraight  one  \  the  injector  then,  taking 
care  to  keep  the  extremity  of  the  reflected  pipe  im- 
merfed  in  the  liquor  to  be  injected,  may,  as  foon  as  be 
has  pufhed  out  the  firfl  fyringeful,  fill  it  again  by 
only  drawing  back  the  fucker  )  and,  repeating  this 
quickly,  will  be  able  to  throw  feveral  fyringefuls  into 
the  veffels. 

“  All  thefe  different  forts  of  pipes  are  commonly 
made  of  brafs. 

“  The  liquors  thrown  into  the  veffels,  with  a  defign 
to  fill  the  fmall  capillary  tubes,  are  either  fuch  as 
will  incorporate  with  water,  or  fuch  as  are  oily  ; 
both  kinds  have  their  advantages  and  inconveniences  y 
which  I  fhall  mention  in  treating  of  each,  and  fhali 
conclude  with  that  which  I  have  found  by  experience 
to  fucceed  beft. 

“  All  the  different  kinds  of  glue,  or  iehthyoeolla, 
fyths,  common  glue,  See.  diffolved  and  pretty  much- 
diluted,  mix  eafily  with  the  animal  fluids,  which  is  of 
great  advantage,  and  will  pafs  into  very  fmall  veffels 
of  a  well-chofen  and  prepared  fubje£t,  and  often  an- 
fwer  the  intention  fufficiently,  where  the  defign  is  on¬ 
ly  to  prepare  fome  very  fine  membrane,  on  which  no 
veffels  can  be  expelled  to  be  feen  fo  large  as  the  eye 
can  difeover  whether  the  tranfverfe  fections  of  the  vef¬ 
fels  would  be  circular,  or  if  their  fides  are  collapfed. 

But  \vh$n  the  larger  veffels  are  alfo  to  be  prepared, 

there 
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Injection,  there  is  a  manifeft  difadvantage  to  the  ufefulnefs  and 
beauty  of  the  preparation  \  for  if  nothing  but  the  glu¬ 
tinous  liquor  is  injeHed,  one  cannot  keep  a  fubje£\  fo 
long  as  the  glue  takes  of  becoming  firm  j  and  there - 
'  fore,  in  differing  the  injc<fted  part,  feveral  veffels  will 
probably  be  cut  and  emptied.  To  prevent  this,  one 
may  indeed  either  foak  the  part  well  in  alcohol,  which 
coagulates  the  glue  *,  but  then  it  becomes  fo  brittle, 
that  the  lead  handling  makes  it  crack  ;  and  if  the  pre¬ 
paration  is  to  be  kept,  the  larger  veffels  appear  quite 
fhrivelled,  when  the  watery  part  of  the  injection  is 
evaporated  :  or  the  efflux  of  the  injection  may  be  pre¬ 
vented,  by  carefully  tying  every  veffel  before  we  are 
obliged  to  cut  it  j  ft  ill,  however,  that  does  not  hinder 
the  veffels  to  contrail  when  the  glue  is  drying.  If,  to 
obviate*  thefe  difficulties,  the  glutinous  liquor  fnould 
firft  be  injeHed  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  capillary  veffels 
will  contain,  and  the  common  oily  or  waxy  injection  is 
pufhed  in  afterwards  to  keep  the  larger  veffels  diitend- 
ed,  the  wax  is  very  apt  to  harden  before  it  has  run  far 
enough  5  the  two  forts  of  liquors  nevei  mifs  to  mix  ir¬ 
regularly,  and  the  whole  appears  interrupted  and  bro¬ 
ken  by  their  foon  feparating  from  each  other  j  which 
is  Hill  more  remarkable  afterwards,  when  the  watery 
particles  are  evaporated. 

u  Spirit  of  wine  coloured  mixes  with  water  and 
oils,  and  fo  far  is  proper  to  fill  the  very  fmaller  vef¬ 
fels  with  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  coagulates  any 
of  our  liquor  it  meets,  which  fometimes  blocks  up  the 
veffels  fo  much,  that  no  more  injection  will  pafs  *,  then 
it  fcarce  will  fufpend  fome  of  the  powders  that  prove 
the  moll  durable  colours  ;  and  as  it  entirely  evaporates, 
the  veffels  mud  become  very  fmall  *,  and  the  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  powder  left,  having  nothing  to  ferve  for  connec¬ 
ting  its  particles  together,  generally  is  feen  fo  inter¬ 
rupted,  that  the  fmall  ramifications  of  veffels  rather 
have  the  appearances  of  random  fcratches  of  a  pencil, 
than  of  regular  continued  canals. 

u  Melted  tallow,  with  a  little  mixture  of  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  may  fometimes  be  made  to  fill  very  fmall  vef¬ 
fels,  and  keeps  the  larger  ones  at  a  full  llretch  •,  but 
where  any  quantity  of  the  animal  liquors  are  Hill  in 
the  vefifels,  it  is  liable  to  (top  too  foon,  and  never  can 
be  introduced  into  numbers  of  veffels,  which  other  li¬ 
quors  enter  ;  and  it  is  fo  brittle,  that  very  little  hand¬ 
ling  makes  it  crack,  and  thereby  renders  the  prepara¬ 
tion  very  ugly  (a). 

“  The  method  I  have  always  fucceeded  belt  with, 
in  making  what  may  be  called  fubti/e  or  fine  injeElions , 
is,  firft  throw  in  coloured  oil  of  turpentine,  in  fuch  a 
quantity  as  might  fill  the  very  fmall  veifels  ;  and,  imme¬ 
diately  after,  to  pufti  the  common  coarfe  injection  into 
the  larger  ones.  The  oil  is  fubtile  enough  to  enter 
rather  fmaller  capillary  tubes  than  any  colouring  can  5 


its  refinous  parts,  which  remain  after  the  fpirituous  are  Inje&Iot.* 
evaporated,  give  a  fufficient  adhefion  to  the  particles  of  ' 

the  fubftanc<*  with  which  it  is  coloured,  to  keep  them 
from  feparating,  and  it  intimately  incorporates  w  ith  the 
coarfer  injection  *,  by  which,  if  the  injection  is  rightly 
managed,  it  is  impoffible  for  the  (harpeft  eye  to  difeo- 
ver  that  two  forts  have  been  made  life  of  (b), 

“  All  the  liquors  with  which  the  veffels  of  animals 
are  artificially  filled,  having  \£i*y  faint,  and  near  the 
fame  colours,  would  not  all  appear  in  the  very  Imall 
veffels,  becaufe  of  their  becoming  entirely  diaphanous, 
without  a  mixture  of  fome  fubftance  to  impart  its  co¬ 
lour  to  them  ;  and  where  feveral  forts  of  even  the  lar- 
geft  veffels  of  any  part  were  filled,  one  fort  could  not 
be  diftinguifhed  from  another,  unlefsthe  colour  of  each 
was  different  5  which  has  likewife  a  good  effect  in 
making  preparations  more  beautiful.  Wherefore  ana- 
tomifts  have  made  ufe  of  a  variety  of  fuch  fubftances, 
according  to  their  different  fancies  or  intentions  \  fuch 
as  gamboge,  faffron,  ink,  burnt  ivory,  &:c.  which  can 
be  eafily  procured  from  painters.  My  delign  being 
only  to  confider  thofe  that  are  fit  to  be  mixed  with  the 
injecting  liquors  propofed  to  fill  capillary  veffels,  which 
is  fcarce  ever  to  be  done  in  any  other, except  the  branch¬ 
es  of  the  arteries  and  of  fome  veins,  I  ftiall  confine  my- 
felf  to  the  common  colours  employed  to  thefe  laft-nam- 
ed  two  forts  of  veffels,  which  colours  are  red,  green, 
and  fometimes  blue,  without  mentioning  the  others, 
which  require  very  little  choice. 

Anatomifts  have,  I  imagine,  propofed  to  imitate 
the  natural  colours  of  the  arteries  and  veins  in  a  living 
creature,  by  filling  the  arteries  with  a  red  fubftance, 
and  the  veins  with  a  blue  or  green  :  from  which,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  other  advantages,  fuch  as  the  ftrong 
re  fie  61  ion  which  fuch  bodies  make  of  the  rays  of  light, 
and  the  unaptnefs  moft  fuch  bodies  have  to  tranfmit 
thefe  fame  rays,  without  at  leaft  a  confiderable  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  rays  peculiar  to  themfelves  *,  or,  in  other 
words,  their  unfitnefs  to  become  completely  pellucid  j 
without  which,  the  very  fine  veffels,  after  being  in- 
je<fted,  w’ould  Hill  be  imperceptible.  The  animal  or 
vegetable  fubftances  made  ufe  of  for  colouring  injec¬ 
tions,  fuch  as  cochineal,  laque,  rad .  ancliufice,  brazil¬ 
wood,  indigo,  &c.  have  all  one  general  fault  of  being 
liable  to  run  into  little  knots  which  flop  fome  of  the 
veffels  :  their  colour  fades  fooner  when  kept  dry  *,  they 
more  eafily  yield  their  timfture  when  the  parts  are  pre- 
ferved  in  a  liquor  5  and  rats,  mice,  and  infeHs,  will 
take  them  for  food  :  for  w  hich  reafons,  though  I  have 
frequently  fucceeded  in  injeHing  them,  I  rather  prefer 
the  mineral  kind,  fuch  as  minium  or  vermilion  for  red  j 
of  which  this  laft  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  beft,  bccaufe 
it  gives  the  brighteft  colour,  and  is  commonly  to  be 
bought  finely  levigated.  The  green-coloured  powder 

generally 


(a)  Rigierus  ( IntroduB .  in  notitiam  rerum  natur.  &c.  4to,  Ha^ae,  1743,  titul.  Balfamutn)  gives  Ruyfch’s  me-, 
thod  of  inje&ing  and  preferving  animals,  which,  he  fays,  Mr  JBlumentroft,  prefident  of  the  Peterfburg  acade¬ 
my,  allured  him  was  copied  from  the  receipt  given  in  Ruyfch’s  own  hand-writing  to  the  Czar.  According  to 
this  receipt,  melted  tallow,  coloured  with  vermilion,  to  which,  in  the  fummer,  a  little  white  wax  was  added,  was 
Ruyfch’s  injecting  ceracia  materies . 

(B)  Mr  Ranby’s  injecting  matter,  as  publifhed  by  Dr  Hales,  ( Hcemajl .  Ex.  2t.)  is  white  rofin  and  tallow, 
of  each  two  ounces,  melted  and  (trained  through  linen  *,  to  which  was  added  three  ounces  of  vermilion,  or  finely 
ground  indigo,  which  was  firft  well  rubbed  with  eight  ounces  of  turpentine  varnifti. 
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Ifije&lon.  generally  ufed  is  verdigrife  \  but  I  rather  choofe  that 
%  v  — '  preparation  of  it  called  dijKlled  verdigrife  ;  becaufe  its 
colour  is  brighter,  and  it  does  not  fo  often  run  into 
fmall  knots  as  the  common  verdigrife,  but  diffolves  in 
the  oily  liquors. 

“  The  method  of  preparing  the  injection  compofed 
of  thefe  materials,  is  to  take  for  the  fine  one,  a  pound 
of  clear  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  gradually  poured  on 
three  ounces  of  vermilion,  or  diftilled  verdigrife  finely 
powdered,  or  rather  \?*ell  levigated  by  grinding  on 
marble  ;  ftir  them  well  with  a  fmall  wooden  fpatula  till 
they  are  exaftly  mixed,  then  ftrain  all  through  a  fine 
linen  rag.  The  feparation  of  the  groffer  particles  is, 
however,  rather  better  made,  by  pouring  fome  ounces 
of  the  oil  upon  the  powder,  and  after  ftirring  them  to¬ 
gether  ftrongly,  ftop  rubbing  with  the  fpatula  for  a 
feeond  or  fo,  and  pour  off  into  a  clean  veffel  the  oil 
with  the  vermilion  or  verdigrife  fufpended  in  it  ;  and 
continue  this  fort  of  operation  till  you  obferve  no 
more  of  the  powder  come  off  ;  and  all  that  remains  is 
granulated.  The  coarfer  injection  is  thus  prepared  ; 
Take  tallow,  I  pound  ;  wax,  bleached  white,  5  oun¬ 
ces  ;  falad  oil,  3  ounces :  melt  them  in  a  Ikillet  put 
over  a  lamp  :  then  add  Venice  turpentine,  2  ounces ; 
and  as  foon  as  this  is  diffolved,  gradually  fprinkle  in 
of  vermilion  or  verdigrife  prepared,  3  ounces  ;  then 
pafs  all  through  a  clean,  dry,  warmed  linen-cloth, 
to  feparate  all  the  groffer  particles  ;  and,  when  you 
■defign  to  make  it  run  far  into  the  veffels,  fome  oil 
of  turpentine  may  be  added  immediately  before  it  is 
ufed. 

“  The  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  and  indeed  what 
chiefly  contributes  to  the  fuccefs  of  injeftions,  is  the 
choice  and  preparation  of  the  fubjeft  whofe  veffels  are 
to  be  filled. 

“  In  choofing  a  fit  fubjeft,  take  thefe  few  general 
rules :  1.  The  younger  the  creature  to  be  injefted  is, 
the  injection  will,  cceteris  paribus ,  go  fartheft,  and  vice 
verfa.  2.  The  more  the  creature’s  fluids  have  been  dif- 
folved  and  exhaufted  in  life,  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation 
will  be  greater.  3.  The  lefs  folid  the  part  defigned  to 
be  injected  is,  the  more  veffels  will  be  filled.  4.  The 
more  membranous  and  tranfparent  parts  are,  the  injec¬ 
tion  {hows  better  ;  whereas,  in  the  folid  very  hard  parts 
of  a  rigid  old  creature,  that  has  died  with  its  Veffels 
full  of  thick  ftrong'  blood,  it  is  fcareely  poflible  to  in¬ 
jeft  great  numbers  of  fmall  veffels. 

“  Therefore,  in  preparing  a  fubjeft  for  injefting, 
the  principal  things  to  be  aimed  at  are,  To  diffolve 
the  fluids,  empty  the  veffels  of  them,  relax  the  folids, 
and  prevent  the  inj  eft  ion’s  coagulating  too  foon.  To 
anfwer  all  thefe  intentions,  authors  have  propofed  to 
injeft  tepid  or  warm  water  by  the  arteries,  till  it  re¬ 
turns  clear  and  untinged  by  the  veins,  and  the  veffels 
are  thereby  fo  emptied  of  blood,  that  all  the  parts  ap¬ 
pear  white  ;  after  which,  they  pu(h  out  the  water  by 
forcing  in  air  ;  and  laftly  by  prefling  with  their  hands, 
they  fqueeze  the  air  alfo  out.  After  this  preparation, 
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one  can  indeed  injeft  very  fubtilely ;  but  generally  there  Injedllotw 
are  inconveniencies  attend  it.  For  in  all  the  parts  where  T""— * 
there  is  a  remarkable  tunica  ceilulofa ,  it  never  miffes  to 
be  full  of  the  water,  which  is  apt  to  fpoil  any  parts  de¬ 
figned  to  be  preferved  either  wet  or  dry  ;  and  fome 
particles  of  the  water  feldom  mifs  to  be  mixed  in  the 
larger  as  well  as  fmaller  veffels  with  the  oily  injeft  ion, 
and  make  it  appear  difcontinued  and  broken  :  where¬ 
fore  it  is  much  better  to  let  this  injeftion  of  water 
alone,  if  it  can  be  poflibly  avoided,  and  rather  to  mace¬ 
rate  the  body  or  part  to  be  injefted  a  confiderable  time 
in  water,  made  fo  warm  (c)  as  one  can  hold  his  hand 
eafily  in  it;  taking  care  to  keep  it  of  an  equal  warmth 
all  the  time,  by  taking  out  fome  of  the  water  as  it  cools, 
and  pouring  in  hot  water  in  its  place  ;  by  which  the 
veffels  will  be  fafficiently  foftened  and  relaxed,  the  blood 
will  be  melted  down,  and  the  injeftion  can  be  in  no 
danger  of  hardening  too  foon  ;  whereas,  if  the  water 
is  too  hot,  the  veffels  {hrink,  and  the  blood  coagu¬ 
lates.  From  time  to  time  we  fqueeze  out  the  liquids 
as  much  as  poflible  at  the  cut  veffel  by  which  the  in¬ 
jeftion  is  to  be  thrown  in  (d).  The  time  this  mace¬ 
ration  is  to  be  continued,  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  age  of  the  fubjeft,  the  bulk  and  thicknefs  of  w'hat 
we  defign  to  injeft,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  we  ob¬ 
ferve  in  the  veffels,  which  can  only  be  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience  ;  at  leaft,  however,  care  ought  to  be  taken, 
that  the  whole  fubjeft,  or  part  macerated,  is  per- 
feftly  well  warmed  all  through  ;  and  that  wfe  conti¬ 
nue  the  preflure  with  our  hands  till  no  more  blood  can 
be  brought  away,  whatever  pofition  wc  put  the  fubjeft 
in. 

When  the  fyringc,  injeftions,  and  fubjefts,  are  all 
in  readinefs,  one  of  the  feeond  fort  of  pipes  is  chofen  _ 
ar,  near  to  the  diameter  of  the  veffel  by  which  the  injec¬ 
tion  is  to  be  thrown  as  poflible  ;  for  if  the  pipe  is  too 
large,  it  is  almoft  needlefs  to  tell  it  cannot  be  introdu¬ 
ced.  If  the  pipe  is  much  fmaller  than  the  veffel,  it  i9 
fcarce  poflible  to  tie  them  fo  firmly  together,  but,  by 
the  wrinkling  of  the  coats  of  the  veffel,  fome  fmall 
paffage  will  be  left,  by  which  part  of  the  injeftion  will 
lpring  back  on  the  injeftor  in  the  time  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  the  neareft  veffels  remain  afterwards  undi- 
ftended,  by  the  lofs  of  the  quantity  that  oozes  out. 

Having  chofen  a  fit  pipe,  it  is  introduced  at  the  cut 
orifice  of  the  veffel,  or  at  an  incifion  made  in  the  fide 
of  it ;  and  then  a  waxed  thread  being  brought  round 
the  veffel,  as  near  to  its  coats  as  poflible,  by  the  help 
of  a  needle,  or  a  flexible  eyed  probe,  the  iurgeon’s  knot 
is  made  with  the  thread,  and  it  is  drawn  as  firmly  a9 
the  thread  can  allow ;  taking  care  that  it  fhall  be  funk 
into  the  circular  notch  of  the  pipe  all  around,  other- 
wife  it  will  very  eafily  Aide  off,  and  the  pipe  will  be 
brought  out  probably  in  the  time  of  the  operation, 
which  ruins  it. 

“  If  there  have  been  large  veffels  cut,  which  com¬ 
municate  with  the  veffels  you  defign  to  injeft,  or  if 
there  are  any  others  proceeding  from  the  fame  trunk, 

which. 


(c)  Ruyfch  orders  a  previous  maceration  for  a  day  or  two  in  cold  water ;  which  muft  have  a  better  effeft  in 
melting  the  blood  than  warm  water  has. 

(D)  When  Ruyfch  intended  to  injeft  the  whole  body,  he  put  one  pipe  upwards,  and  another  downwards,  in 
the  defeending  aorta. 
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Inje&ion.  which  you  do  not  refolve  to  fill,  let  them  be  all  care- 
fully  now  tied  up,  to  fave  the  inje&ed  liquor,  and 
make  the  operation  fucceed  better  in  the  view  you  then 
have. 

“  When  all  this  is  done,  both  forts  of  injections  are 
to  be  warmed  over  a  lamp,  taking  care  to  dir  them 
condantly,  left  the  colouring  powder  fall  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  burn  (e).  The  oil  of  turpentine  needs  be 
made  no  warmer  than  will  allow  the  finger  to  remain 
in  it,  if  the  fubjeCt  has  been  previoufly  well  warmed 
in  water  ;  when  the  maceration  has  not  been  made, 
the  oil  ought  to  be  fealding  hot,  that  it  may  warm 
all  the  parts  which  are  defigned  to  be  injeCted.  The 
coarfe  inje&ion  ought  to  be  brought  near  to  a  boiling. 
In  the  mean  time,  having  wrapt  feveral  folds  of  linen 
round  the  parts  of  the  fyringe  which  the  operator  is 
to  grip,  and  fecured  the  linen  with  thread,  the  fyringe 
is  to  be  made  very  hot  by  fucking  boiling  water  feveral 
times  up  (f),  and  the  pipe  within  the  veffel  is  to  be 
warmed  by  applying  a  fponge  dipped  in  boiling  water 
to  it  (c). 

“After  all  is  ready,  the  fyringe  being  cleared  of  the 
water,  the  injcCtor  fills  it  with  the  finer  inje&ion;  and 
then  introducing  the  pipe  of  the  fyringe  into  that  in  the 
veffel,  he  preffes  them  together,  and  either  with  one 
hand  holds  this  lad  pipe  firm,  with  the  other  gripes  the 
fyringe,  and  with  his  bread  pufhes  the  fucker  ;  or, 
giving  the  pipe  in  tHc  veffel  to  be  held  by  an  affidant, 
in  any  of  the  ways  mentioned  in  the  defeription  of  thefe 
forts  of  pipes,  he  gripes  the  fyringe  with  one  hand,  and 
pufhes  the  fucker  with  the  other,  and  confequently 
throws  in  the  injeCtion,  which  ought  to  be  done  (low¬ 
ly,  and  with  no  great  force,  but  proportioned  to  the 
length  and  bulk  of  the  part  to  be  injected  and  ftrength 
of  the  veffel s.  The  quantity  of  this  fine  injection  to 
be  thrown  in  is  much  to  be  learned  by  ufe.  The  only 
rule  I  could  ever  fix  to  myfelf  in  this  matter  was  to 
continue  pufhing  till  I  was  fenfible  of  a  itop  which 
would  require  a  considerable  force  to  overcome.  But 
this  will  not  hold  where  all  the  branches  of  any  veffel 
are  not  injedled  ;  as  for  infxanee,  when  the  veffels  of 
the  thorax  only  are  to  be  injected  :  for  the  aorta  bears 
too  great  a  proportion  to  the  branches  fent  from  it, 
and  therefore  lefs  fine  injeCtion  is  requifite  here.  As 
loon  as  that  flop  is  felt,  the  fucker  of  the  fyringe  is  to 
be  drawn  back,  that  the  neared  large  veffels  may  be 
emptied.  I  hen  the  fyringe  is  taken  off,  emptied  of 
the  fine  injection,  and  filled  with  the  coarfer,  which  is 
to  be  puflied  into  the  veffels  quickly  and  forcibly,  hav¬ 
ing  always  regard  to  the  ftrength  and  firmnefs  of  the 
veffels,  bulk,  & c.  of  the  part.  Continue  to  thruft  the 
fucker,  till  a  full  Hop,  or  a  fort  of  pufh  backwards, 
is  felt,  when  you  mud  beware  of  thruding  any  more, 
otherwife  feme  of  the  veffels  will  be  burd,  and  the 
whole,  or  a  confiderable  (hare  of  the  preparation  you 
defigned,  will  be  fpoiled  by  the  extravafation  ;  but  ra¬ 
ther  immediately  dop  the  pipe  by  the  turn-cock,  and 


take  out  the  fyringe  to  clean  it,  and  allow  fufneient  Injefticn,, 
time  for  the  coarfe  injeCtion  to  coagulate  fully  before 
any  part  is  differed.  Ruyfch,  immediately  after  throw¬ 
ing  in  the  injection,  put  the  body  into  cold  water,  and 
dirred  it  continually  for  fome  time  to  prevent  the  ver¬ 
milion  to  feparate  from  the  tallow.” 

II.  The  injection  of  the  lymphatic  fydem  is  much 
more  difficult  than  that  of  the  languiferous,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  fmallnefs  of  the  veffels*,  fo  that  till  very 
lately  it  wras  almod  quite  impracticable.  Methods  in¬ 
deed  had  been  attempted  for  this  purpofe;  but  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  improper  form  of  the  indruments,  and  the 
inferior  (kill  of  anatom  ids  in  former  times,  wre  may 
juftly  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  mod  modern  im¬ 
provements  in  anatomy. 

Ihe  fird  thing  to  be  confidered,  when  the  lympha¬ 
tics  are  to  be  injected,  is  a  proper  method  of  difeover- 
lng  them  j  for  this  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  matter,  on 
account  of  their  fmallnefs  and  tranfparency. — To  find 
out  thefe  veflels,  the  fubjeCt  mud  be  viewed  in  a  proper 
place,  where  the  light  is  neither  very  drong  nor  very 
weak.  Mr  Sheldon,  who  has  written  a  treatife  upon 
this  fubjedl,  recommends  a  winter  forenoon  from  ten  to 
twro  5  it  being  chiefly  in  the  winter  feafon  that  anatomi¬ 
cal  preparations  are  made,  and  becaufe  at  that  time  of 
the  day  the  light  is  more  clear  and  fteadv.  He  fays 
alfo,  from  his  own  experience,  that  the  fight  palling 
through  the  glafs  of  a  window  is  better  for  this  purpofe 
than  the  open  air,  as  the  veffels  are  more  didinCtly  feen. 

The  inje&ing  of  the  veffels  is  likesvife  rendered  more 
difficult  in  the  open  air  by  the  eafe  with  which  the  hu¬ 
midity  is  evaporated  from  them.  It  will  like  wife  be 
necefiary  to  incline  the  part  in  various  ways  to  the  light", 
as  fome  of  the  veffels  are  mod  ealily  difcoverable  in  one 
pofition  and  fome  in  another.  The  lacteal  trunks  under 
the  peritoneal  coats  of  the  inteftines,  and  the  lympha¬ 
tics  on  the  external  lurface  of  the  liver,  8tc.  particular¬ 
ly  require  this  method.  He  difeommends  the  ufe  of 
magnifying  glafles.  “  I  am  perfuaded  (fays  he),  that 
thole  who  attempt  to  find  them  through  this  medium 
w  ill  not  acquire  that  vifus  eraditus  which  is  obtained  to 
a  furprifing  degree  by  thofe  who  have  been  much  expe¬ 
rienced  in  injeCting  lymphatic  veffels.  A  lateral  light 
is  likewife  preferable  to  a  horizontal,  or  even  to  an  ob¬ 
lique  fky  light. 

“  'I  he  fubjedts  mud  belaid  upon  a  table  of  fufficient 
height,  which  might  be  contrived  with  a  ledge  fixed 
to  the  table  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  water-proof; 
which  would  be  ufeful  for  preventing  the  quickfilver, 
which  is  almod  always  ncceffary  for  injeCting  thefe 
veffels,  from  being  lod.  The  furface  of  the  table  diould 
likewife  be  hollowed,  fo  that  the  mercury  which  falls 
may  be  collected  in  the  middle,  where  a  hole  with 
a  ftopper  may  be  made  to  take  out  occafionally  the 
quickfilver  which  collects.  Such  a  table  would  alfo  be 
convenient  ffir  holding  water  for  the  purpofe  of  deeping 
membranous  parts  which  are  frequently  to  be  injected; 


and* 


(e)  Ruyfch  melts  his  tallow'  by  the  heat  of  warm  water,  into  which  he  puts  the  veffel  containing  the  in¬ 
jection.  ° 

(f)  Fie  warms  his  fyringe  by  laying  it  on  hot  coals. 

.  (G)  warms  his  pipe,  by  putting  the  body,  after  the  pipe  is  fixed  in  the  veffel,  into  hot  water.  When  this, 
is  to  be  done,  a  cork  ought  to  be  put  into  the  pipe,  to  prevent  the  water  getting  into  the  veffel  that  is  to  be  in* 
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and  which,  from  being  expofed  to  the  air,  become 
*  dry  $  which  alfo  it  is  inconvenient  and  hazardous  to 
move  into  water  during  the  time  of  operation.  Even  a 
common  table,  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  middle  may  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  :  the  hole  may  be  round  or  fquare  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fancy  of  the  anatomift  \  but  the  table 
muft  be  conftru&ed  of  fuch  materials  as  are  not  liable 
to  warp  in  warm  water.  Should  the  anatomift  not  be 
provided  with  either  of  thefe  tables,  the  parts  muft  be 
laid  in  a  tray  or  earthen  difh,  that  the  quickftlver  may 
be  faved.” 

The  materials  for  inje&ing  thefe  vefiels  are  only 
quickftlver,  and  the  ceraceous  or  coarfe  injeflion  of  ana- 
tomifts;  the  former  being  always  ufed  in  inje&ing  the 
lymphatics  and  la&eals,  it  being  almoft  impoflible  to 
fill  them  writh  another  fluid  in  the  dead  body.  The 
ceraceous  inje&ion  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  thoracic 
du 61  ;  and  in  fome  particular  inftances,  where  the 
lymphatic  trunks  have  been  found  larger  than  the 
ordinary  fize,  a  courfe  injeflion  has  been  made  ufe 
of. 

Injections  of  the  lymphatics  may  be  made  even 
while  the  animal  is  alive,  and  that  without  any  great 
cruelty,  by  feeding  it  with  milk  previous  to  its  being 
ftrangled.  Of  all  the  barbarous  methods  of  opening 
the  animal  while  alive,  the  moft  ufeful  feems  to  be  that 
of  Mr  Hunter,  who  directs  to  perforate  the  fmall  in- 
ieftines,  and  throw  in  ftarch-water  with  folutions  of 
mufk,  or  indigo  and  ftarch-water.  “  In  a  word  (fays 
Mr  Sheldon),  any  gelatinous  fluids  rendered  opaque 
with  fuch  colours  as  will  be  abforbed,  are  extremely 
ufeful  for  experiments  of  this  kind  ;  for  much  more 
may  be  feen  by  examining  the  vefiels  diftended  with  a 
coloured  fluid  from  natural  abforption,  than  by  anato¬ 
mical  injection  praCtifed  in  the  dead  body.”  Lieber- 
kuhn  firft  difeovered  the  ampullulae  by  feeding  chil¬ 
dren  in  whom  the  laCteal  glands  were  obftru&ed  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  death  with  milk  5  by  which  means 
not  only  the  laCteal  trunks  became  diftended  with 
chyle,  but  likewife  the  ampullulae.  Thus  abforbing 
mouths  of  the  laCteal  vefiels  were  difeovered  by  Lieber- 
kuhn  ;  and  in  a  fimilar  manner  Afellius  difeovered  the 
la&eals  themfelves.  Thus  alfo  Euftachius  difeovered 
the  thoracic  duft  in  a  horfe  j  and  Mr  Hewfon  traced 
the  laCteal  vefiels,  lymphatics,  and  thoracic  duff,  in 
birds,  by  making  ligatures  on  the  root  of  the  mefen- 
tery,  and  other  parts,  which  had  been  previoufly  fed 
with  barley.  Mr  Hunter  likewife  was  enabled  to  ob- 
ierve  the  laCteals  of  a  crocodile  when  diftended  with 
chyle. 

The  coarfe  injeaion  for  the  lymphatics  is  made  of 
mutton-fuet  and  yellow  refin,  in  the  proportion  of  two- 
thirds  of  refin.  to  one  of  fuet.  If  required  of  a  thick¬ 
er  confiftence,  we  may  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  pure 
wax  :  if  of  a  fofter  quality,  we  may  augment  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fuet  :  Orpiment  or  king’s  yellow  is  generally 
made  ufe  of  $  though  others  are  equally  proper,  provi¬ 
ded  they  be  fine  enough. 

The  inft rumen ts  necefiary  for  injecting  the  lymphatic 
vefiels  are  the  injecting  tube  and  pipes,  lancets,  blow- 
pipes,  knives,  feiflars,  forceps,  needles,  and  thread. 
The  old  injecting  tube  has  been  found  in  a  manner  en¬ 
tirely  ulelefs,  the  pipe  being  fixed  in  a  glafs  tube  two 
or  three  feet  long  ;  \vhicfc  is  one  of  the  reafons  why, 
before  the  time  of  Hewfon,  fo  little  of  the  lymphatic 
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fyftem  could  be  injeCted.  Tubes  of  fuch  a  length  are  Inje&ios. 
entirely  unmanageable  by  one  perfon,  and  it  is  impofli- 
ble  to  perform  the  operation  properly  with  two.  To 
perform  it  in  the  belt  manner,  the  inftrument  fhould  be 
held  in  the  hand  like  a  pencil  or  pen.  The  inftruments 
ufed  by  our  author  are  tubes  made  either  of  glafs  or  of 
brafs  ;  which,  when  filled  with  mercury,  may  be  held 
in  the  hand  like  a  pen  :  a  glafs  tube,  however,  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  metallic  one.  It  is  feme  what  in  the  ftiape 
of  a  trumpet  5  fix  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  an  inch 
and  a  half  broad  where  broadeft,  and  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  where  narreweft.  A  collar  of  fteel  half  an 
inch  broad  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  is  ce¬ 
mented  to  this  pipe,  and  a  fmaller  tube  of  the  fame  me¬ 
tal  is  ferewed  upon  the  end  of  the  collar  $  the  whole  * 
terminating  in  a  capillary  tube  about  an  inch  in  length. 

This  laft  is  the  moft  difficult  part  of  the  whole  work  to 
execute  \  it  fhould  be  drilled  out  of  a  folid  piece  of  me¬ 
tal,  and  not  made  of  a  thin  bit  of  plate  foldered,  as 
thefe  are  apt  to  turn  ragged  in  the  edges,  and  the  folder 
is  alfo  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  mercury.  Thofe 
ufed  by  Mr  Sheldon  w'ere  made  by  drilling  a  fmall  hole 
lengthwife  through  a  bit  of  well-tempered  wire.  It  is 
cleaned  by  means  of  a  very  fmall  piece  of  fteel-vire  ca¬ 
pable  of  pa  fling  through  the  bore  of  the  tube.  This 
ought  to  be  annealed  left  it  fhould  break  ;  in  which  cafe 
the  broken  bit  could  not  cafily  be  got  out.  Very  fmall 
tubes  may  be  made  of  glafs  drawn  out  as  fine  as  we  choofe  j 
and  though  very  apt  to  break,  they  are  eafily  repaired. 

They  ought  to  be  very  thin,  that  they  may  be  eafily 
melted.  Sometimes  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  fit 
the  collar  with  a  ftop-cock. 

#  The  brafs  tube  reprefented  by  our  author  is  about 
nine  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  wide 
where  wideft.  The  collar  is  a  full  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  ;  a  fteel 
piece  and  capillary  tube  being  ferewed  to  it  as  in  the 
other. 

The  lancets  are  to  be  exquifitely  fharp,  in  order  to 
cut  into  the  lymphatic  vefiels.  The  latter  are  eafily  in¬ 
flated  by  the  fmall  filver  blow-pipes  ufually  put  up  in 
the  differing  cafes  by  the  London  mathematical  inftru¬ 
ment  makers  :  difieCting  knives,  fine-pointed  feifiars, 
accurately  made  difieCting  forceps,  with  ftraight  or 
crooked  needles,  are  likewife  fubftitiited  with  advan¬ 
tage,  as  not  being  affeCted  by  the  quickfilver. 

We  muft  next  confider  the  proper  fubjeCts  for  injec¬ 
tion.  Mr  Sheldon  recommends,  that  they  fhould  be  as 
free  from  fat  as  pofiible  :  he  has  always  found  in  the 
human  fubjeCt  thofe  who  died  univerfally  dropfical,  or 
of  an  afeites  or  anafarca,  to  be  the  beft,  for  the  follow'- 
ing  reafons,  viz.  in  fuch  there  is  little  or  no  animal  oil, 
and  but  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  red  blood  5  both  of 
which,  when  they  occur  in  great  abundance,  very  much 
impede  the  difeovery  of  the  lymphatic  vefiels  *,  but 
when  the  cellular  vefiels  are  loaded  with  water,  the  ab- 
forhents  are  more  readily  traced,  and  with  lefs  rifk  of 
wounding  them  in  difieCtion  :  the  preparations  alfo,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  dried  ones,  are  more  lafting.  This  cir- 
cumftance  is  found  to  be  of  moft  confequence  in  prepa¬ 
ring  the  abforbent  vefiels  of  the  trunk  and  extremities 
of  the  human  fubjeCt.  Of  all  the  vifeera  in  young  fub- 
jefts,  only  the  liver  and  lungs  can  be  injected  with 
fuccefs $  and  thefe  may  he  fuccefifully  injected  even  in  * 
the  foetus.  It  will  be  moft  proper  to  begin  the  opera¬ 
tion 
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Injection,  tion  upon  the  fubjedl  immediately  after  death,  as  lymph 
^ or  chyle  will  then  be  more  readily  found  in  the  veffels, 
than  when  we  wait  a  longer  time.  In  preparing  the 
la&eals,  previoufly  diftended  with  milk,  in  the  living 
'  fubjeft,  it  is  proper  to  have  the  intedines  and  mefentery 
plunged  (with  the  ligature  upon  the  root  of  the  latter) 
into  re£lified  fpirit  of  wine.  This  proeefs  will  coagu¬ 
late  the  chyle  }  and  the  fluid  being  opaque,  the  veifels 
will  be  beautifully  feen  when  we  mean  to  prepare  the 
parts,  by  preferving  them  in  proof-fpirit,  as  wet  fpeci- 
mens :  a  In  this  way  (fays  Mr  Sheldon)  I  have  made 
in  the  dog  one  of  the  moft  natural  preparations  that  can 
be  feen  of  the  la£leals  inje£led  from  their  orifices  by  the 
natural  abforption.”  We  may  alfo  prepare  the  lafteals 
by  the  method  ufed  by  Mr  Hunter,  already  mention¬ 
ed,  by  which  they  will  be  very  confpicuous,  by  the  in¬ 
digo  abforbed  from  the  cavity  of  the  inteflines.  By 
tying  the  thoracic  du£l  near  its  infertion  into  the  angle 
formed  between  the  fubclavian  and  jugular  veins  on 
the  left  fide,  or  by  tying  thefe  veins  on  both  Tides,  we 
may  diflend  almod  all  the  abforbents  of  the  animal. 
Thus  we  are  enabled  to  purfue  thefe  veffels  in  many 
parts  where  they  have  not  yet  been  difcovered,  where 
they  can  fcarcely  be  traced  by  inje£lion,  and  even  in 
fome  parts  where  it  is  utterly  impoffible  for  the  injec¬ 
tions  to  reach  them. 

Another  method,  fometimes  fuccofsfully  ufed  by  our 
author,  was  firfl  pra£lifed  by  Malpighi.  In  this  the 
part  is  to  be  fleeped  in  water,  and  the  liquid  changed 
vas  long  as  it  appears  tinged  with  blood  fuffering  the 
parts  afterwards  to  remain  in  the  fame  water  till  the 
•putrefa£lion  begins.  As  foon  as  this  begins  to  take 
place,  the  air  which  is  extricated  will  diflend  the  lym¬ 
phatics,  fo  that  they  may  be  eafily  feen,  and  then  in- 
jecled  with  quickfilver.  It  is,  however,  remarkable, 
that  this  method  will  not  in  general  anfwer  fo  well  in 
the  human  fpeeies  as  in  quadrupeds ;  the  air  having 
never  paffed  by  putrefadlion  into  the  human  lafleals  in 
any  of  the  fubje&s  which  Mr  Sheldon  tried,  though  it 
will  take  place  in  thofe  of  the  horfe  or  afs,  and  ma¬ 
ny  other  animals  :  drawings  of  the  lafteals  may  like- 
wife  be  made  in  this  method  to  very  great  advantage. 
In  fome  parts  of  the  human  body  alfo  this  method 
may  be  employed  to  advantage,  as  the  liver,  heart, 
&c.  It  may  likewife  be  ufeful  to  make  ligatures  on 
the  large  trunks  of  the  veffels  previous  to  the  macera¬ 
tion,'  that  thus  the  air  may  be  confined  as  foon  as  it  is 
extricated  from  the  coats  by  putrefa£lion.  Our  au¬ 
thor  adds,  that  if  ligatures  were  made  upon  the  wrifls 
and  legs  in  articulo  mortis ,  or  immediately  after  death, 
the  lymph  would  be  flopped  in  the  veffels,  the  latter 
would  become  did  ended,  and  might  be  inje£led  wi  th 
the  greatefl  facility  by  the  common  method  after  ta¬ 
king  off  the  ligature.  Mr  Sheldon  in  fueh  a  cafe  re¬ 
commends  the  tourniquet.  “  I  have  reafon  (fays  he) 
to  believe,  that  abforption  goes  on  as  long  as  mufcular 
irritability  remains  ;  which  lad  continues  a  confiderable 
time  after  the  general  life  of  the  animal  is  loft.”  On 
this,  however,  we  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  mak¬ 
ing  ligatures  for  fueh  purpofes  upon  a  human  crea¬ 
ture  in  articulo  mortis ,  or  even  immediately  after  death, 
favours  fo  much  of  barbarity ,  that  we  cannot  think  it 
will  be  often  pra<5lifed.  In  fome  cafes,  even  in  the 
dead  fubje£l,  ligatures  are  ufeful ;  as  when  we  are 
fearching  for  the  lymphatics  in  the  fingers  and  toes. 
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In  thefe  it  is  ufeful  to  droke  up  the  parts  with  the 
finger,  by  which  means  the  fmall  quantity  of  lymph 
remaining  in  the  veffels  will  be  forced  upwards,  and 
flopped  by  the  ligature  \  after  which  the  veffels  may 
be  eafily  inje6led  with  quickfilver,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

To  injeft  the  veffels,  we  mud  open  one  or  more  of 
them,  directing  the  point  of  the  laneet  almoft  always 
towards  the  trunk  or  trunks  of  the  veteLs,  and  taking" 
care  not  to  carry  the  incifion  through  the  oppofite 
fide.  If  the  veffels  happen  to  lie  under  the  perito¬ 
neum  as  the  ladleals,  or  under  the  pleura  as  the  lym¬ 
phatics  of  the  lungs,  we  may  cut  into  their  cavity 
through  thefe  membranes.  In  injecting  thofe  of  the 
extremities,  however,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
body,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  diffedl  the  veffels  we 
defign  to  fill  away  from  the  fat  and  reticular  fubftance 
before  we  attempt  to  open  them  with  the  lancet.  The 
tube  with  the  pipe  affixed  to  it  is  previoufly  to  be  filled 
with  mercury  :  the  anatomift  then  inflates  the  veffel  by 
means  of  the  blowpipe,  takes  the  tube  from  the  affifl- 
ant,  and  introduces  the  fmall  tube  into  the  pun&ure. 
In  this  operation  it  w  ill  be  found  neeeffary  not  to  carry 
the  tube  farther  into  the  veffel  than  is  fufficient  to  givo 
the  mercury  a  free  paffage  ;  for,  if  we  introduce  it  far¬ 
ther,  the  paffage  of  the  mercury  will  be  impeded  by  the 
pipe  being  puffied  againft  the  fide  of  the  veffel.  Should 
not  the  fluid  be  able  to  effect  a  paffage,  it  will  then  be 
neceffary  to  prefs  upon  the  furface  of  it  in  the  tube  with 
our  fingers.  If  it  defcend  freely,  and  without  any  of  it 
paffing  between  the  fide  of  the  veffel  and  fmall  pipe,  we 
have  only  to  fill  up  the  tube  with  mereury  as  the  latter 
defeends  j  but  if  it  gets  out,  we  mud  then  tie  the  vef¬ 
fel.  This,  however,  ffiould  always  be  avoided  if  pof- 
fible  ;  beeaufe,  if  not  very  dexteroufly  performed,  the 
operator  will  be  apt  to  feparate  the  tube  from  the  vef¬ 
fel  j  and  on  this  account  the  punclure  ought  always  to 
be  very  fmall,  no  larger  indeed  than  is  neceffary  to  al¬ 
low  the  pipe  to  get  in  with  difficulty.  As  the  injection 
proceeds,  the  preffure  upon  the  furface  of  the  quickfil¬ 
ver  mud  be  carried  on  higher  and  higher  in  the  courfe 
of  the  lymphatic,  till  we  come  near  the  gland  or  glands 
into  which  the  veffels  terminate  }  otherwife  we  ffiall 
feldom  get  the  cells  of  the  glands,  or  the  veffels  emer¬ 
ging  from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  glands,  well  inje£led. 
In  inje£ling  the  lymphatic  veffels  of  the  extremities,  it 
will  be  ufeful  to  raife  the  part  where  the  pipe  is  in¬ 
fer  ted  higher  than  the  other  end  of  the  limb,  and  to 
make  the  affiftant  prefs  with  his  hands  along  the  ikin 
in  the  courfe  of  the  veffels,  which  will  favour  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  inje£lion.  When  the  veffels  are  fufficiently 
filled,  which  may  be  known  by  the  fuelling  of  them, 
and  by  the  refiftance  the  mercury  meets  with,  the  affift¬ 
ant  paffes  a  ligature  about  the  veffel,  and  ties  it  above 
the  pun6lure  before  the  anatomift  withdraws  the  injec¬ 
tion-pipe. 

The  method  of  inje£ling  the  larger  trunks  or  thora¬ 
cic  duel  with  the  coarfe  injection  is  exa£lly  fimilar  to 
that  already  deferibed  for  the  fanguiferous  veffels. 
Mr  Sheldon,  however,  recommends  the  ufe  of  fome 
pipes  of  a  particular  conftru£lion  invented  by  himfelf. 
The  improvement  confifts  in  ffiaping  the  ends  of  the 
pipes  like  a  pen  \  taking  care  to  make  the  edges  and 
point  blunt,  to  avoid  cutting  the  veffels  when  we  intro¬ 
duce  them.  Thus  much  larger  tubes  than  thofe  com- 
K  k  monly 
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monly  in  ufe  may  be  admitted  j  and  there  is  no  occafion 
to  make  any  bulb  or  rifing  near  the  extremity  of  thefe 
fmall  pipes  to  prevent  the  thread  from  flipping  off:  for 
this  will  certainly  hinder  us  from  inferting  pipes  of  fucli 
diameter  as  might  otherwife  be  done. 

Having  thus  fhown  the  method  of  inj effing  the  lym¬ 
phatics,  our  author  next  proceeds  to  deferibe  the  me¬ 
thod  of  difle&ing  and  preparing  them  either  for  imme¬ 
diate  demonflration,  or  for  prefervation  for  any  length 
of  time.  In  the  diffedlion,  great  care  is  requifite,  on 
account  of  the  exquiflte  thinnefs  of  their  coats:  but  if 
this  fhould  happen  by  accident,  it  will  then  be  neceffary 
to  introduce  the  pipe  at  the  ruptured  part  ;  and  having 
fecured  it  above  and  below  with  ligatures,  to  fill  it  a- 
gain  as  before  directed.  Our  author  recommends,  for 
the  purpofe  of  diffe&ion,  fuch  knives  as  are  made  ufe  of 
by  the  Germans  and  French  in  tracing  the  nerves. 
They  mud  be  made  thin  in  the  blade  like  lancets,  and 
not  much  larger.  A  variety  of  different  fhaped  blades, 
feme  Angle  and  others  double  edged,  will  be  neeelfary 
for  various  parts  of  the  body  ;  the  fault  of  the  common 
differing  knives  being  that  they  are  too  thick  in  the 
blade,  whieh  makes  them  foon  blunt,  and  occafions  the 
trouble  of  perpetual  grinding,  which  is  not  the  cafe 
9  with  thofe  juft  recommended.  A  fharp-pointed  forceps 

is  neceffary,  in  order  to  lay  faft  hold  of  the  fmalleft  por¬ 
tion  of  cellular  fubflance;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  fo 
Iharp  as  to  endanger  the  pundluring  of  the  veffels:  nor 
fhould  they  by  any  means  be  bowed  or  ftiff  in  the 
fpring,  to  prevent  the  fingers  of  the  operator  from  being 
wearied  in  the  operation.  They  fhould  alfo  be  made 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  hold  large  as  well  as  fmall  por¬ 
tions  of  retieular  fubftance.  For  diffe&ions  of  this  kind, 
fine-pointed  feiffars  and  lancets  fixed  in  handles  are  fome- 
times  neceffary  ;  and  it  is  frequently  of  ufe  to  plunge 
the  parts  into  water,  in  order  to  loofen  the  reticular 
membrane  connected  with  the  outfide  of  the  coats  of 
the  veffels ;  by  which  means  they  may  be  differed  more 
eafily,  and  with  lefs  danger  of  wounding  them.  The 
blood  may  be  extra&ed  by  frequently  changing  the  wa¬ 
ter.  After  being  injected  with  quickfilver,  the  parts 
fhould  not  be  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  water,  be- 
enufe  the'volatile  alkali  formed  by  putrefaction  is  apt  to 
change  the  colour  of  the  mercury. 

The  difleCtion  being  performed,  the  preparation  is 
then  to  be  preferved  either  in  a  wet  or  dry  ftate,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  nature.  Preparations  of  the  larger  parts, 
as  the  trunk  or  extremities,  fhould  be  preferved  dry; 
and  to  dry  them  effe&ually,  they  fhould  be  expofed  to 
a  free  current  of  air,  but  not  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  ; 
and  the  veffels  fhould  be  displayed  in  their  natural 
fituaiion.  When  fully  dried,  they  ought  then  to  be 
yarn! Hied  over  with  tranfparent  fpirit  or  copal  varnifli  : 
which  will  not  only  preferve  them  from  infeCts,  but 
render  them  more  beautiful,  and  the  veffels  more 
confpicuous.  They  fhould  then  be  inclofed  in  glafs 
cafes,  where  they  are  to  be  placed  in  a  horizontal 
pofition,  and  handled  as  little  aspoffible. 

To  make  preparations  of  the  thoracic  dud,  we  muft 
in  the  firft  place  fill  the  aorta,  vena  cava  fuperior,  and 
vena  azygos  or  intercoftalis,  with  coarfe  inje&ion  5 
then  fill,  with  the  fame,  the  veffels  below  the  right 
crus  or  little  mufcle  of  the  diaphragm.  The  dudf  is 
fometimes  prepared  with  quickfilver;  but  Mr  Sheldon 
recommends  to  anatomifts  to  make  drawings  of  any 
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thing  new  or  remarkable  in  their  preparations  sf  the  hje&icn. 
lymphatic  veffels  with  quickfilver  ;  as  moft  of  thofe  v— - 

fpecimens,  particularly  fuch  as  are  dried,  become  at 
la  ft  totally  ufelefs,  by  reafon  of  the  drying  of  the  vef¬ 
fels  and  the  efcape  or  blackening  of  the  mercury  ;  or 
from  the  varnifli  growing  more  and  more  opaque  with 
age.  The  quickfilver  injection,  however,  in  fome 
cafes  is  very  ufeful.  Thus,  for  inftance,  if  we  wifh 
to  demonftrate  the  valves  in  the  thoracic  du£I,  or  any 
other  large  abforbent  veffel,  we  need  only  injedl  the 
veffels  with  quickfilver,  diffeCt  and  dry  them,  then  cut 
them  open,  and  let  the  mercury  run  out:  after  which 
the  valves  will  appear  by  making  fe&ions  in  the  coats 
of  the  veffels.  This  may  be  done  if  ill  better  by  varnifh- 
ing  the  veffels  three  or  four  times  before  the  fedlions 
are  made;  becaufe  the  varnifh  will  ftrengthen  the  fides 
of  the  veffel.  In  wet  preparations,  the  valves  in  the 
cavities  of  thefe  parts  may  likewife  be  demonftrated 
by  opening  them,  or  by  inverting  the  veffels  and  fuf- 
pending  them  in  proof  malt-fpirits.  Thus  the  valves 
that  cover  the  terminations  of  the  thoracic  duCI  on  the 
infide  of  the  angle  formed  between  the  jugular  and 
fubclavian  veins  on  the  left  fide,  and  thofe  which  ter¬ 
minate  the  lymphatics  on  the  right  fide  of  the  neck, 
arm,  and  lungs,  may  be  beautifully  demonftrated.  Spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  laCteal  veffels,  of  the  abforbents  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  liver,  fpleen,  diaphragm,  kidneys,  &.c. 
may  be  kept  wet  or  dry,  according  to  the  particular 
nature  of  the  preparation  or  view  of  the  anatomift. 

Some  preparations  are  the  better  for  being  dried  and 
afterwards  immerfed  in  phials  full  of  oil  of  turpentine  j 
by  which  means  the  flefh  will  be  rendered  tranfparent, 
the  veffels  difiinCtly  feen,  and  the  veffels  appear  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful.  The  only  difadvantage  of  this  me¬ 
thod  is,  that  the  parts  on  which  the  veffels  pafs,  do 
not  at  all  preferve  their  natural  bulk  by  reafon  of  their 
fhrirjking  up  ;  and  as  the  wet  preparations  are  free 
from  this  inconvenience,  Mr  Sheldon  does  not  hefitate 
at  aftigning  them  a  decided  fuperiority  over  the  dry 
ones. — Sometimes  it  is  neceffary  to  fix  the  preparations 
upon  ftiff  paper  or  pafteboard,  on  account  of  their 
weight  after  being  injeCted  with  mercury.  The  paper 
or  pafteboard  on  whieh  they  are  fattened  ought  to  be  of 
various  colours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  prepa¬ 
ration,  in  order  to  form  a  proper  ground  for  fhowing 
the  lymphatic  veffels.  Such  fmall  preparations  as  are 
preferved  in  fpirits,  or  nil  of  turpentine,  may  be  kept 
in  bottles  well  clofed  with  ftoppers  ;  and  the  larger  in 
common  preparation  glafles.  Our  author  deferibes  a 
Ample  method  of  flopping  the  mouths  of  thefe  prepa¬ 
ration  glafles,  by  which  means  the  ftopper  is  rendered 
nearly  as  durable  as  the  glafs  itfelf.  u  In  order  to 
execute  it,  let  the  anatomitt  take  care  to  have  the  up* 
per  furface  of  his  bottles  made  plain,  by  defiring  the 
workmen  at  the  glafs-houfe  to  flatten  them  in  the  ma¬ 
king.  This  they  will  eafily  do  in  forming  the  round 
ones,  but  the  flat  bottles  are  attended  with  confiderable 
difficulty.  The  right  way  to  make  them,  I  believe, 
would  be  to  blow  them  in  moulds  of  various  fizes  ;  the 
workman  fhould  likewife  form  the  bottoms  of  the  bot¬ 
tles  perfeCHy  flat,  that  they  may  fland  upright  and  ftea- 
dy.  Bottles  of  this  form  being  provided  for  the  larger 
preparations,  we  grind  the  upper  furface  of  them  on 
a  plain  plate  of  lead,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  two  feet  in  diameter;  firft  with  fine  emery  and  wa¬ 
ter* 
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Injection,  ter,  then  with  powdered  rotten  ftone,  or  putty  firft  wet 
— — with  water  and  at  laft  dry  3  fo  that  the  furface  may  be 
reduced  to  an  exaCt  horizontal  plane,  and  of  as  fine  a 
polilh  as  plate-glafs.  This  will  foon  be  done,  as  the 
manoeuvre  requires  but  little  dexterity  3  and  the  ana- 
tomift  fhould  be  provided  with  a  cenfiderable  number 
of  thefe  glaffes  prepared  as  above  directed.  To  the 
top  of  each  bottle  a  piece  of  plate-glafs,  cut  by  a  dia¬ 
mond,  is  to  be  adapted  fo  as  completely  to  cover,  but 
not  projeCt  over,  the  edge  of  the  bottle.  When  thefe 
two  fmooth  furfaces  are  put  upon  each  other,  with  a 
drop  of  water  between,  the  attraction  of  cohefion  is 
fo  confiderable,  that  it  requires  great  force  to  feparate 
them.” 

Many  preparations  of  the  lymphatics,  and  other 
parts  preferved  in  bottles,  do  not  require  any  firings 
to  fufpend  them  3  particularly  when  fixed  on  pafteboard 
or  paper  :  fuch  as  require  fufpenfion  lhould  be  tied  to 
firings  fixed  to  the  preparation  below,  and  to  fmall 
holes  drilled  in  the  fubftance  of  the  glafs  at  the  bottom 
of  the  neck  3  or  to  fmall  bits  of  glafs  that  may  be 
fixed  on  the  infide  of  the  fame  part.  The  preparation 
is  thus  fufpended  in  limpid  proof  malt-fpirit,  the 
bottle  being  almoft  completely  filled  3  the  upper  and 
polifhed  furface  of  the  bottle,  and  the  plate  of  glafs, 
are  to  be  wiped  clean  and  dry  3  a  drop  of  folution  of 
gum  arabic  is  to  he  put  on  the  polifhed  furface  of  the 
bottle,  the  top  flrongly  and  fteadily  preffed  upon  it, 
fo  as  to  bring  the  two  furfaces  into  as  clofe  contaCt  as 
pofiible  ;  after  which  the  bottle  is  to  be  placed  in  a 
cool  airy  place  to  dry.  A  piece  of  wet  ox- bladder, 
freed  from  fat,  and  foaked  in  water  till  it  becomes  mu¬ 
cilaginous,  is  then  to  be  placed  over  the  top,  the  air 
preffed  out  from  between  it  and  the  glafs  3  after  which 
it  muft  be  tied  with  a  packthread  dipped  in  the  folu¬ 
tion  of  gum  arabic.  The  blpdder  being  cut  off  neatly 
under  the  laft  turn  of  the  thread,  is  then  to  be  dried, 
the  firing  taken  cautioufiy  off,  and  the  top  and  neck 
painted  with  a  compofition  of  lamp-black  mixed  with 
japanners  gold  fize  :  this  foon  dries,  and  leaves  a  fine 
fmooth  gloffy  furface,  from  which  the  dirt  can  at 
any  time  be  as  readily  wiped  off  as  from  a  mirror.  By 
this  method  large  bottles  are  as  eafily  and  effectually 
fecured  as  fmall  ones  3  and  it  is  found  to  anfwer  as  well 
as  the  hermetical  fealing  of  glaffes,  which  in  large  vef- 
fels  is  altogether  im practicable.  If  the  bottoms  have 
any  inequalities  which  prevent  them  from  Handing 
Heady,  they  may  be  eafily  made  perfectly  flat  by  grind¬ 
ing  them  with  emery  on  the  plate  above  mentioned. 
The  tops,  if  w-ell  gummed,  will  even  remain  perfectly 
fixed  on  the  glaffes  without  the  bladder  :  though  in 
the  common  upright  ones  it  may  be  advifable  to  put  it 
on  as  a  defence.  Our  author  informs  us,  that  finee 
his  making  this  difcovery,  he  has  ufed  glafs  faucers  3 
with  flat  tops  gummed  on.  In  thefe  veffels  the  prepa¬ 
rations,  by  reafon  of  their  horizontal  pofture,  appear 
to  great  advantage.  Thus  he  has  exhibited  very  early 
abortions  in  their  membranes,  and  feme  other  prepa¬ 
rations  that  cannot  be  fufpended  or  viewed  conveni¬ 
ently  in  the  perpendicular  direction.  Some  very  deli¬ 
cate  preparations,  particularly  thofe  intended  to  be 
viewed  with  the  microfcope,  thofe  of  the  ampullulse 
laCteae  of  Lieberkuhn,  and  of  the  valves  of  the  abfor- 
bents,  may  be  preferved  eithef  in  fpirits  or  dry  in 
tubes  clofed  in  the  manner  juft  mentioned,  and  will 


appear  to  great  advantage.  Some  of  the  dry  ones 
may  alfo  be  advantageoufly  placed  in  fquare  oblong 
boxes,  mafic  of  pieces  of  plate  or  white  glafs  neatly 
gummed  together,  with  narrow'  flips  of  white  or  co¬ 
loured  paper,  and  the  objeCts  may  be  conveniently 
viewed  in  this  manner.  With  refpeCt  to  the  ftopper 
bottles,  which  are  very  convenient  for  holding  fmall 
preparations,  our  author  advifes  the  ftoppers  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  w  ell  ground  3  that  they  pafs  rather  lower  down 
than  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  for  the  convenience  of 
drilling  two  holes  obliquely  through  the  inferior  edge 
of  the  fubftance  of  the  ftopper,  oppofite  to  each  other, 
for  the  convenience  of  fixing  threads  to  hold  the  fub- 
jeCt  :  for  if  the  threads  pafs  between  the  neck  and 
ftopper,  a  fpace  will  be  left  3  or  if  the  ftopper  be  well 
ground,  the  neck  of  the  bottle  will  be  broken  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  prefs  it  down.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
any  fpace  be  left,  the  thread,  by  its  capillary  attraction, 
will  aCt  from  capillary  attraction,  raile  the  fpirits  from 
the  bottle,  and  caufe  evaporation,  which  will  likewife 
take  place  from  the  chink  between  the  ftopper  and 
neck. 

INISTIOGE,  a  poft  town  of  Kilkenny,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Leinfter  3  63  miles  from  Dublin.  It  is  alfo  a 
borough,  and  returns  tw'o  members  to  parliament  3  pa¬ 
tronage  in  the  reprefentative  of  Sir  William  Fownes. — 
It  has  two  fairs. 

INITIATED,  a  term  properly  ufed  in  fptaking 
of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  heathens  3  where  it  figni- 
fies  being  admitted  to  the  participation  of  the  facred 
myfteries.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  initicitus, 
of  imtiarey  initiari ;  which  properly  fignifies  to  begin 
facrificing,  or  to  receive  or  admit  a  per  ion  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  myfteries,  or  of  ceremonies  of  lefs  import¬ 
ance. 

The  ancients  never  difeovered  the  deeper  myfteries 
of  their  religion,  nor  even  permitted  fome  of  their  tem¬ 
ples  to  be  open,  to  any  but  thofe  who  had  been  initi¬ 
ated.  See  Mystp:ry. 

INJUNCTION,  in  Law,  a  writ  generally  grounded 
upon  an  interlocutory  order  or  decree  out  of  the  court 
of  chancery  or  exchequer,  fometimes  to  give  poffcftion 
to  the  plaintiff,  for  want  of  the  defendant’s  appearance  3 
fometimes  to  the  king’s  ordinary  court,  and  fometimes 
to  the  court-chriftian,  to  flop  proceedings  in  a  caufe, 
upon  fuggeftion  made,  that  the  rigour  of  the  law,  if 
it  take  place,  is  againft  equity  and  confidence  in  that 
cafe,  that  the  complainant  is  not  able  to  make  his  de¬ 
fence  in  thefe  courts,  for  want  of  witneffes,  &c.  ov 
that  they  aCt  erroneoufiy,  denying  him  fomc  juft  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  writ  of  injunction  is  direCted  not  only 
to  the  party  himfelf,  but  to  all  and  Angular  his  coun¬ 
sellors,  attorneys,  and  folicitors  3  and  if  any  attorney, 
after  having  been  ferved  with  an  injunction,  proceeds 
afterward  contrary  to  it,  the  court  of  chancery  will 
commit  the  attorney  to  the  Fleet  for  contempt.  But 
if  an  injunction  be  granted  by  the  court  of  chancery 
in  a  criminal  matter,  the  court  of  king’s  bench  may 
break  it,  and  proteCt  any  that  proceed  in  contempt 
of  it. 

INJURY,  any  wrong  done  to  a  man’s  perfon,  re¬ 
putation,  or  goods.  See  Assault. 

INK,  a  black  liquor  ufed,  in  writing,  generally  made 
of  an  infufion  of  galls,  copperas,  and  gum-arabic. 

The  properties  which  this  liquor  ought  to  have,  are, 
K  k  2  1.  To 
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Tuk.  t.  To  flow  freely  from  the  pen,  and  fink  a  little  into 
—  |jle  paper3  that  the  writing  be  not  eafily  difcharged. 
2.  A  very  deep  black  colour,  which  fhould  be  as  deep 
at  fir  ft  as  at  any  time  afterwards*  3.  Durability,  fo 
that  the  writing  may  not  be  fuhjeft  to  decay  by  age. 
4.  Ink  jfhould  be  deftitute  of  any  corrofive  quality, 
that  it  may  not  deflroy  the  paper,  or  go  through  it 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  the  writing  illegible. 
No  kind  of  ink,  however,  hath  yet  appeared  which  is 
poiTelfed  of  all  thefe  qualities.  The  ink  ufed  by  the 
ancients  was  poffdTed  of  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth 
qualities  above  mentioned,  but  wanted  the  firft.  Dr 
Lewis  hath  difcovered  its  compofition  from  fome  paf- 
fagcs  in  ancient  authors.  “  Piiny  and  Vitruvius  (fays 
he)  exprefsly  mention  the  preparation  of  foot,  or  what 
we  now  call  latfip-blach ,  and  the  compofition  of  writing- 
ink  from  lamp- black  and  gum.  Diofcorides  is  more 
particular,  letting  down  the  proportions  of  the  two  in¬ 
gredients,  viz.  three  ounces  of  the  foot  to  one  of  the 
gum.  It  feems  the  mixture  was  formed  into  cakes  or 
rolls  ;  which  being  dried  in  the  fun,  were  occafionally 
tempered  with  water,  as  the  cakes  of  Indian  ink  are 
among  us  for  painting.” 

In  Mr  DtlavaPs  Treatife  on  Colours,  p.  37.  he  ac¬ 
quaints  us,  that  with  an  infufion  of  galls  and  iron  filings, 
he  had  not  only  made  an  exceedingly  black  and  dura¬ 
ble  ink,  but  by  its  means,  without  the  addition  of  any 
acid,  dyed  filk  and  woollen  cloth  of  a  good  and  lafling 
black.  This  kind  of  ink,  however,  though  the  colour 
is  far  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other,  has  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  being  very  eafily  difcharged,  either  by  the 
fmalleft  quantity  of  any  acid,  or  even  by  fimple  water; 
becaufe  it  does  not  penetrate  the  paper  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
lier  as  is  necefifary  to  preferve  it  from  the  inftantaneous 
a&ion  of  the  acid  or  of  the  water.  During  the  adlion 
of  the  infufion  of  galls  upon  the  iron  in  making  this 
kind  of  ink,  a  very  confiderable  effervefcence  takes 
place,  and  a  quantity  of  air  is  difcharged,  the  nature  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  examined. 

The  materials  ufually  employed  for  the  making  of 
ink  are,  common  green  vitriol,  or  copperas  and  galls  ; 
but  almoft  all  of  them  are  deficient  in  durability,  which 
is  a  property  of  fuch  importance,  that  Dr  Lewis  hath 
thought  the  fubjeft  of  ink-making  not  unworthy  of  his 
attention.  From  experiments  made  by  that  author, 
he  infers,  that  the  decay  of  inks  is  chiefly  owing  to  a 
deficiency  of  galls  5  that  the  galls  are  the  moil  periih- 
able  ingredient,  the  quantity  of  thefe,  which  gives 
the  greateft  blacknefs  at  firft  (which  is  about  equal 
parts  with  the  vitriol),  being  inefficient  to  maintain  the 
colour  :  that,  for  it  durable  ink,  the  quantity  of  galls 
cannot  be  much  lefs  than  three  times  that  of  the  vitriol ; 
that  it  cannot  be  much  greater  without  lefiening  the 
blacknefs  of  the  ink  :  that  by  diminifhing  the  quantity 
of  water,  the  ink  is  rendered  blacker  and  more  durable  ; 
that  diftilled  water,  rain-water,  and  hard  fpring-water, 
have  the  fame  efFetfts  \  that  white  wine  produces  a  deep¬ 
er  black  colour  than  water ;  that  the  colour  produced 
by  vinegar  is  deeper  than  that  by  wine  *,  that  proof- 
fpirit  extra ds  only  a  reddifh  brown  tinge  ;  that  the 
laft-mentioned  tmdlure  finks  into,  and  fpreads  upon, 
the  paper  ;  and  hence  the  impropriety  of  adding  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  to.  ink,  as  is  frequently  direft ed,  to  prevent 
mouldinefs  or  freezing  ;  that  other  aftringents,  as  oak- 
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bark,  biftort,  fioe-bark,  &c.  'are  not  fo  efFe&ua!  as  Ink. 
galls,  nor  give  fo  good  a  black,  the  colour  produced  "Y" 
by  mo  ft  of  thefe,  excepting  oak-bark,  being  greenifh  : 
that  the  juice  of  floes  does  not  produce  a  black  colour 
with  martial  vitriol ;  but  that,  neverthelefs,  the  wri¬ 
ting  made  with  it  becomes  black,  and  is  found  to  be 
more  durable  than  common  ink  :  that  inks  made  with 
faturated  folutions  of  iron,  in  nitrous,  marine,  or  acetous 
acids,  in  tartar,  or  in  lemon  juice,  were  much  inferior 
to  the  ink  made  with  martial  vitriol  :  that  the  co¬ 
lour  of  ink  is  depraved  by  adding  quicklime,  which 
is  done  with  an  intention  of  defiroying  any  fupera- 
bundant  acid  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe 
of  the  lofs  of  the  colour  of  ink  :  that  the  beft  method 
of  preventing  the  effeds  of  this  fuperabundant  acid  is 
probably  by  adding  pieces  of  iron  to  engage  it  ;  and 
that  this  conje&ure  is  confirmed  by  an  infiance  the 
author  had  heard,  of  the  great  durability  of  the  colour 
of  an  ink  in  which  pieces  of  iron  had  been  long  im- 
merfed  :  and  laftly,  that  a  deco&ion  of  logwood  ufed 
infiead  of  water,  fenfibly  improves  both  the  beauty  and 
deepnefs  of  the  black,  without  difpofing  it  to  fade.  The 
fame  author  obferves,  that  the  addition  of  gum-arabic 
is  not  only  ufeful,  by  keeping  the  colouring  matter  fuf- 
pended  in  the  fluid,  but  alfo  by  preventing  the  ink 
from  fpreading,  by  which  means  a  greater  quantity  of 
it  is  collected  on  each  firoke  of  the  pen.  Sugar,  which 
is  fometimes  added  to  ink,  is  found  to  be  much  lefs  ef¬ 
fectual  than  gums,  and  to  have  the  inconvenience  of 
preventing  the  drying  of  the  ink.  The  colour  of  ink 
is  found  to  be  greatly  injured  by  keeping  the  ink  in 
vefiels  made  of  copper  or  of  lead,  and  probably  of  any 
other  metal,  excepting  iron,  which  the  vitriolic  acid 
can  diflolve. 

The  foregoing  experiments  point  out  for  the  befb 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  for  ink,  one  part  of 
green  vitriol,  one  part  of  pow’dered  logwood,  and 
three  parts  of  powdered  galls.  The  belt  menfiruum 
appears  to  be  vinegar  or  white  wine,  though  for  com¬ 
mon  ufe  water  is  futficient.  If  the  iiik  be  required  to 
be  of  a  full  colour,  a  quart,  or  at  moft  three  pints,  of 
liquor,  may  be  allowed  to  three  ounces  of  galls,  and  to 
one  ounce  of  each  of  the  other  two  ingredients.  Half 
an  ounce  of  gum  may  be  added  to  each  pint  of  the 
liquor.  The  ingredients  may  be  all  put  together  at 
once  in  a  convenient  vefiel,  and  well  fhaken  four  or 
five  times  each  day.  In  10  or  12  days  the  ink  will  be 
fit  for  ufe,  though  it  will  improve  by  remaining  long¬ 
er  on  the  ingredients.  Or  it  may  be  made  more  ex- 
peditioufly,  by  adding  the  gum  and  vitriol  to  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  galls  and  logwood  in  the  menfiruum.  To  the  ' 
ink,  after  it  has  been  feparated  from  the  feculencies, 
fome  coarfe  powder  of  galls,  from  which  the  fine  duft 
has  been  lifted,  together  with  one  or  two  pieces  of 
iron,  may  be  added,  by  which  its  durability  will  be  fe* 
cured. 

In  fome  attempts  made  by  the  Docfior  to  endow'  wai¬ 
ting  ink  with  the  great  durability  of  that  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  as  well  as  the  properties  which  it  has  at  pre- 
fent ;  he  firfi  thought  of  ufing  animal  glues,  and  then 
of  oily  matters.  “  I  mixed  both  lamp-black  (fays  he) 
and  ivory-black  writh  folutions  of  gum-arabic,  made  of 
fuch  confidence  as  juft  to  flow  fufficiently  from  the 
pen.  The  liquors  wrote  of  a  fine  black  colour  ;  but 
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when  dry,  part  of  the  colour  could  be  rubbed  off, 
efpecially  in  moift  weather,  and  a  pencil  dipped  in  wa¬ 
ter  wafhed  it  away  entirely. 

“  I  tried  folu lions  of  the  animal-glues  with  the 
fame  event.  Ifinglafs  or  fifh  glue  being  the  moft  dif¬ 
ficultly  diffoluble  of  thefe  kinds  of  bodies,  I  made  a 
deco&ion  of  it  in  water,  of  fuch  ftrength  that  the  li¬ 
quor  concreted  into  a  jelly  before  it  was  quite  cold  : 
with  this  jelly,  kept  fluid  by  fufficient  heat,  I  mixed 
feme  ivory-black  :  characters  drawn  with  this  mix¬ 
ture  on  paper  bore  rubbing  much  better  than  the 
others,  but  were  difeharged  without  much  difficulty 
by  a  wet  pencil. 

6i  It  was  now  fufpe&ed,  that  the  colour  could  not 
be  fufficiently  fixed  on  paper  without  an  oily  cement. 
As  oils  themfelves  are  made  mifcible  with  watery  fluids 
by  the  intervention  of  gum,  I  mixed  fome  of  the  fofter 
painters  varnifh,  aftermentioned,  with  about  half  its 
weight  of  a  thick  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  working 
them  well  together  in  a  mortar  till  they  united  into  a 
fmooth  uniform  mafs:  this  was  beaten  with  lamp-black, 
and  fome  water  added  by  little  and  little,  the  rubbing 
being  continued  till  the  mixture  was  diluted  to  a  due 
confidence  for  writing.  It  wrote  freely,  and  of  a  full 
brownifh  black  colour:  the  chara&ers  could  not  be  dif¬ 
eharged  by  rubbing,  but  water  wafhed  them  out,  though 
not  near  fo  readily  as  any  of  the  foregoing.  Inftead 
of  the  painters  varniffi  or  boiled  oil,  I  mixed  raw  lin- 
feed  oil  in  the  fame  manner  with  mucilage  and  lamp¬ 
black  ;  and  on  diluting  the  mixture  with  water,  obtain¬ 
ed  an  ink  not  greatly  different  from  the  other. 

u  Though  thefe  oily  mixtures  anfwered  better  than 
thofe  with  fimple  gums  or  glues,  it  was  apprehended 
that  their  being  difchargcable  by  water  would  render 
them  unfit  for  the  purpofes  intended.  The  only  way 
of  obviating  this  imperfeCHon  appeared  to  be,  by 
ufing  a  paper  which  fhould  admit  the  black  liquid  to 
fink  a  little  into  its  fubftance.  Accordingly  I  took 
fome  of  the  more  finking  kinds  of  paper,  and  common 
paper  made  damp  as  for  printing  ;  and  had  the  fatif- 
fa&ion  to  find,  that  neither  the  oily  nor  the  fimple 
gummy  mixtures  fpread  upon  them  fo  much  as  might 
have  been  expe&ed,  and  that  the  chara&ers  were  as 
fixed  as  could  be  defired,  for  they  could  not  be  wafhed 
out  without  rubbing  off  part  of  the  fubflance  of  the 
paper  itfelf. 

16  All  thefe  inks  muff  be  now  and  then  ftirred  or 
fhaken  during  the  time  of  ufe,  to  mix  up  the  black 
powder,  which  fettles  by  degrees  to  the  bottom  :  thofe 
with  oil  muff  be  well  fliaken  alfo,  though  not  ufed, 
once  a-day,  or  at  leaft  once  in  three  or  four  days,  to 
keep  the  oil  united  with  the  water  and  gum  ;  for,  if 
once  the  oil  feparates,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  by  Hand¬ 
ing  at  reft  for  fome  days,  it  can  no  longer  be  mixed 
with  the  thin  fluid  by  any  agitation.  But  though  this 
imperfeCI  union  of  the  ingredients  renders  thefe  inks 
lefs  fit  for  general  ufe  than  thofe  commonly  employed, 
I  apprehend  there  are  many  occafions  in  which  thefe 
kinds  of  inconveniences  will  not  be  thought  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  advantage  of  having  writings  which  we 
may  be  affured  will  be  as  lafting  as  the  paper  they  are 
written  upon.  And  indeed  the  inconvenience  may  be 
in  a  great  meafure  obviated  by  ufing  cotton  in  the  ink- 
ftand,  which,  imbibing  the  fluid,  prevents  the  fepara- 
tion  of  the  black  powder  diffufed  through  it. 


i 6  All  the  inks,  however,  made  on  the  principle  InK. 
we  afe  now  fpeaking  of,  can  be  difeharged  by  wafli-  ru* 

ing,  unlefs  the  paper  admits  them  to  fink  into  its  fub¬ 
ftance.  The  ancients  were  not  infenfible  of  this  im- 
perfe&ion  *,  and  fometimes  endeavoured  to  obviate  it, 
according  to  Pliny,  by  ufing  vinegar,  inftead  of  water, 
for  tempering  the  mixture  of  lamp-black  and  gum.  I 
tried  vinegar,  and  found  it  to  be  of  fome  advantage, 
not  as  giving  any  improvement  to  the  cement,  but  ^by 
promoting  the  finking  of  the  matter  into  the  paper. 

As  this  waftiing  out  of  the  ink  may  be  prevented  by 
ufing  a  kind  of  paper  eafy  enough  to  be  procured,  it  is- 
fcarce  to  be  confidered  as  an  imperfection  }  and  in¬ 
deed,  on  other  kinds  of  paper,  it  is  an  imperfe&ion  only 
fo  far  as  it  may  give  occafion  to  fraud,  for  none  of  thefe 
inks  are  in  danger  of  being  otherwife  difeharged  than 
by  defign.  The  vitriolic  inks  themfelves,  and  thofe  of 
printed  books  and  copperplates,  are  all  difchargeabJe  5 
nor  can  it  be  expelled  of  the  ink-maker  to  render 
writings  fecure  from  frauds. 

“  But  a  further  improvement  may  yet  be  made, 
namely,  that  of  uniting  the  ancient  and  modern  inks 
together  \  or  ufing  the  common  vitriolic  ink  inftead  of 
water,  for  tempering  the  ancient  mixture  of  gum  and 
lamp-black.  By  this  method  it  fhould  feem  that  the 
writings  would  have  all  the  durability  of  thofe  of  for¬ 
mer  times,  with  all  the  advantage  that  refults  from 
the  vitriolic  ink  fixing  itfelf  in  the  paper.  Even  where 
the  common  vitriolic  mixture  is  depended  on  for  the 
ink,  it  may  in  many  cafes  be  improved  by  a  fmall  ad¬ 
dition  of  the  ancient  compofition,  or  of  the  common 
Indian  ink  which  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe  :  when  the 
vitriolic  ink  is  dilute,  and  flows  fo  pale  from  the  pen, 
that  the  fine  ftrokes,  on  firft  writing,  are  fcarcely  vi- 
fible,  the  addition  of  a  little  Indian  ink  is  the  readieft 
means  of  giving  it  the  due  blacknefs.  By  this  admix¬ 
ture  it  may  be  prefumed  alfo  that  the  vitriolic  ink  will 
be  made  more  durable,  the  Indian  ink  in  fome  meafure 
covering  it,  and  defending  it  from  the  action  of  the  air. 

In  all  cafes,  where  Indian  ink  or  other  fimilar  compofi- 
tions  are  employed,  cotton  fhould  be  ufed  in  the  ink- 
ftand,  as  already  mentioned,  to  prevent  the  fettling^ of 
the  black  powder.” 

Since  the  invention  of  printing  much  lefs  attention 
than  formerly  has  been  paid  to  the  making  of  ink,  fo 
that  now  the  art  feems  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  loft* 

This  will  appear  from  a  comparifon  of  fome  ancient 
manuscripts  with  the  wTritings  of  modern  times.  It 
being  of  the  utmoft  importance,  however,  that  public 
records,  wills,  and  other  valuable  papers,  which  cannot 
admit  of  being  printed,  fhould  be  written  with  ink  of 
a  durable  quality,  this  inattention  feems  tc-  have  been 
very  culpable,  and  a  reftoration  of  the  method  of  ma¬ 
king  waiting  ink  a  very  valuable  acquifition.  “  The  ne- 
ceflity  (fays  Mr  Aftle*)  of  paying  greater  attention  to  *  Origin  of 
this  matter  may  readily  be  feen,  by  comparing  the  rolls  Alpkab. 
and  records  that  have  been  written  from  the  1 5th  Writing* 
century  to  the  end  of  the  17th,  with  the  writings  we 
have  remaining  of  various'  dates  from  the  5th  to 
the  1 2th  centuries.  Notwithftanding  the  fuperior  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  latter,  they  are  in  excellent  prelervation ; 
but  we  frequently  find  the  former,  though  of  more 
modern  date,  fo  much  defaced,  that  they  are  fcarcely 
legible.” 

Our  author  agrees  with  Dr  Lewis  in  the  opinion 

that 
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that  the  ancient  inks  were  compofed  of  foot  or  ivory- 
black  inftead  of  the  galls,  copperas,  and  gums,  which 
form  the  compofition  of  ours.  Belides  their  black 
inks,  however,  the  ancients  ufed  various  other  colours, 
as  red,  gold  and  fiver,  purple,  &c.  Green  ink  was 
frequently  ufed  in  Latin  manuscripts,  efpecially  in  the 
latter  ages  y  and  it  was  frequently  employed  in  figna- 
tures  by  the  guardians  of  the  Greek  emperors  till  their 
wards  were  of  age.  Blue  or  yellow  ink  was  feldom 
ufed  except  in  manufcripts  y  but  (fays  Mr  Aftle)  u  the 
yellow  has  not  been  much  in  ufe,  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
thefe  600  years.”  Some  kinds  of  characters,  particu¬ 
larly  the  metallic,  were  burnifhed.  Wax  was  ufed  by 
*he  Latins  and  Greeks  as  a  varnifti,  but  efpecially  by 
the  former,  and  particularly  in  the  9th  century.  It 
continued  a  long  time  in  vogue. 

A  treatife  upon  inks  was  publifhed  by  Peter  Cani- 
parius  profeffor  of  medicine  at  Venice  y  of  which  an 
-edition  was  printed  at  London  in  1660.  It  is  divided 
into  fix  parts.  The  fir  ft  treats  of  inks  made  from  py¬ 
rites,  ftones,  and  metals  ;  the  fecond  of  fuch  as  are 
made  from  metals  and  calces  y  the  third  from  foots  and 
vitriols  y  the  fourth  of  the  different  kinds  of  inks  ufed 
by  the  librarii  or  book-writers,  by  printers,  and  en¬ 
gravers  5  likewife  of  ftaining  or  writing  upon  mar¬ 
ble,  ftucco,  or  fcaliolia,  and  of  encauftic  modes  of 
writing y  alfo  of  liquids  for  painting  or  colouring  lea¬ 
ther  and  linen  or  woollen  cloth  ;  refforing  inks  that 
had  been  decayed  by  time  y  together  with  many  me¬ 
thods  of  effacing  writing,  refforing  decayed  paper, 
and  different  modes  of  fecret  writing.  The  fifth  treats 
of  writing  inks  made  in  different  countries  from  gums, 
woods,  the  juices  of  plants,  &.c.  as  well  as  of  different 
kinds  of  varnifhes.  The  fixth  treats  of  the  different 
methods  of  extraCling  vitriol,  and  the  chemical  ufes 
of  it. 

Wecherus  de  Secretis ,  a  treatife  printed  at  Bafil  in 
j6i2,  contains  a  number  of  curious  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  ink.  He  gives  alfo  receipts  for  making  gold 
and  filver  inks,  compofed  both  with  thefe  metals  and 
without  them  ;  directions  for  making  inks  for  fecret 
writing,  and  for  defacing  them y  though  in  this  laft 
part  there  are  many  particulars  bordering  too  much  on 
the  marvellous. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  for  1787,  Dr  Blag- 
den  gives  fome  account  of  a  method  of  refforing  de¬ 
cayed  inks  fo  as  to  render  them  legible.  His  expe¬ 
riments  originated  from  a  converfation  with  Mr  Aftle 
already  quoted,  on  the  queffion  whether  the  inks  made 
eight  or  ten  centuries  ago,  and  which  are  found  to 
have  preferved  their  colour  very  well,  w  ere  made  of  the 
fame  materials  now  employed  or  net  ?  In  order  to 
decide  the  queffion,  Mr  Aftle  furniffied  the  do&or 
with  feveral  manufcripts  on  parchment  and  vellum  from 
the  9th  to  the  15th  centuries  inclulively.  Some  of 
thefe  were  Hill  very  black  y  others  of  different  fliades, 
from  a  deep  yellowilh  brown  to  a  very  pale  yellow,  in 
fome  parts  fo  faint  that  it  could  fcarcely  be  feen.  This 
was  tried  with  fimple  and  phlogifticated  alkalies,  the 
mineral  acids,  and  infufion  of  galls.  From  thefe  ex¬ 
periments  it  appeared  that  the  ink  anciently  employed 
was  of  the  fame  nature  as  at  prefent :  the  letters  turn¬ 
ed  of  a  reddilh  or  yellowiffi  brown  with  alkalies  be¬ 
came  pale,  and  were  at  length  obliterated  by  the  di¬ 
lute  mineral  acids.  The  drop  of  acid  liquor,  which 
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had  been  put  upon  a  letter,  changed  to  a  deep  blue 
or  green  on  the  addition  of  phlogifticated  alkalies  y  with 
an  infufion  of  galls,  in  fome  cafes  the  letters  acquired 
a  deep  tinge,  in  others  a  flight  one.  “  Hence  (fays  the 
do&or)  it  is  evident,  that  one  of  the  ingredients  was 
iron,  which  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  was  joined  with 
the  vitriolic  acid  >  and  the  colour  of  the  more  perfedl 
MSS.  which  in  fome  was  a  deep  black,  and  in  others 
a  purplifh  black,  together  with  the  reffitution  of  that 
colour  in  thofe  which  had  loft  it  by  the  infufion  of 
galls,  fufficiently  proved  that  another  of  the  ingredients 
was  aftringent  matter,  which  from  hiffory  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  galls.  No  trace  of  a  black  pigment 
of  any  fort  was  difeovered  ;  the  drop  of  acid,  which 
had  completely  extracted  a  letter,  appearing  of  an  uni¬ 
form  pale  and  ferruginous  colour,  without  an  atom  of 
black  powder,  or  other  extraneous  matter  floating:  in 
it.” 

As  this  account  differs  very  materially  from  the  for¬ 
mer  extracted  from  Mr  Aftle’s  writings,  fo  the  reafon 
given  for  the  continuance  of  the  colour  differs  no  lefs. 
This,  according  to  Dr  Blagden,  “  feems  to  depend  very 
much  on  a  better  preparation  of  the  material  upon 
which  the  writing  was  made,  namely  the  parchment 
or  vellum  y  the  blackeft  letters  being  generally  thofe 
which  had  funk  into  it  the  deepeft.  Seme  degree  of 
effervefcencc  was  commonly  to  be  perceived  when  acids 
were  in  contaft  with  the  furface  of  thefe  old  vellums. 

I  was  led,  however,  to  fufpeft,  that  the  ancient  inks 
contained  rather  a  lefs  proportion  of  iron  than  the  more 
modern  y  for,  in  general,  the  tinge  of  colour  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  phlogifticated  alkali  in  the  acid  laid  upon 
them,  feemed  lefs  deep  y  which,  however,  might  de¬ 
pend  in  part  upon  the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
kept :  and  perhaps  more  gum  was  ufed  in  them,  or  they 
were  waffled  over  with  fome  kind  of  varnilh,  though  not 
fuch  as  gave  any  glofs.” 

Among  the  fpecimens  with  which  our  author  was 
favoured  by  Mr  Aftle,  there  was  one  which  differed 
very  materially  from  the  reft.  It  was  faid  to  be  a  ma- 
nufeript  of  the  15th  century  :  the  letters  were  of  a 
full  engrofting  hand,  angular  without  any  fine  ftrokes, 
broad,  and  very  black.  None  of  the  chemical  folvents 
above  mentioned  feemed  to  produce  any  effect.  Moft 
of  them  feemed  rather  to  make  the  letters  blacker, 
probably  by  cleaning  the  furface  y  and  the  acids,  after 
having  been  rubbed  ftrongly  upon  the  letters,  did  not 
ftrike  any  deeper  tinge  with  the  phlogifticated  alkali. 
Nothing  could  obliterate  thefe  but  what  took  off  part 
of  the  vellum  y  when  fmall  rolls  of  a  dirty  matter  were 
to  be  perceived.  “  It  is  therefore  unqueftionable  (fays 
the  doftor)  that  no  iron  was  ufed  in  this  ink  y  an dy 
from  its  refiftance  to  the  chemical  folvents,  as  well. as 
a  certain  clotted  appearance  in  the  letters  when  exa¬ 
mined  clofely,  and  in  fome  places  a  flight  degree  of 
glofs,  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  were  formed  of  a 
footy  or  carbonaceous  powder  and  oil,  probably  fome- 
thing  like  our  prefent  printers  ink  ;  and  am  not  with¬ 
out  lufpicion  that  they  were  a&ually  printed.” 

On  examining  this  MS.  more  fully,  our  author  was 
convinced  that  it  was  really  a  part  of  a  very  ancient 
printed  book.  In  confldering  the  methods  of  refforing 
the  legibility  of  decayed  writings,  our  author  obferves, 
that  perhaps  one  of  the  beft  may  be  to  join  phlogifti¬ 
cated  alkali  with  the  calx  of  iron  which  remains  y  be- 

caufe 


Ink. 
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caufe  the  precipitate  formed  by  thefe  two  fubftances 
*  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  iron  alone.  On  this  fubje£t 
Dr  Blagden  difagrees  with  Mr  Bergmann-,  but  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  teft,  the  following  experiments  were 
made. 

1.  The  phlogifticated  alkali  was  rubbed  in  different 
quantities  upon  the  bare  writing.  This,  in  general, 
produced  little  effecl  ;  though,  in  a  few  instances,  it 
gave  a  blififh  tinge  to  the  letters,  and  increafed  their 
intenfity  j  “  probably  (fays  the  docftor)  where  fome- 
thing  of  an  acid  nature  had  contributed  to  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  their  colour.”  2.  By  adding,  befides  the  al¬ 
kali,  a  dilute  mineral  acid  to  the  writing,  our  author 
found  his  expectations  fully  anfwered  )  the  letters  then 
changing  quickly  to  a  very  deep  and  beautiful  blue. 
It  is  but  of  little  confequence  whether  the  acid  ©r  phlo- 
gifcicated  alkali  be  firft  added  ;  though  upon  farther 
confideration  the  doCtor  inclined  to  begin  with  the 
alkali.  The  rcafon  is,  that  when  the  alkali  is  firlt 
put  on,  the  colour  feems  to  fpread  lefs,  and  thus  not 
to  hurt  the  legibility  of  the  writing  fo  much  as  would 
otherwife  be  done.  His  method  is  to  fpread  the  alkali 
thin  over  the  writing  with  a  feather,  then  to  touch 
it  as  gently  as  poffible  upon  or  nearly  over  the  letters 
with  the  diluted  acid  by  means  of  a  feather  or  bit  of 
flick  cut  to  a  blunt  point.  The  moment  that  the  acid 
liquor  is  applied,  the  letters  turn  to  a  fine  blue,  be¬ 
yond  comparifon  ftronger  than  the  original  trace  of 
the  letter  )  and  by  applying  a  bit  of  blotting-paper  to 
fuck  up  the  fuperfluous  liquid,  we  may  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  avoid  the  flaining  of  the  parchment  :  for  it  is  this 
fuperfluous  liquor  which,  abforbing  part  of  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter  from  the  letters,  becomes  a  dye  to  what¬ 
ever  it  touches.  Care  ought,  however,  to  be  taken 
not  to  allow  the  blatting  paper  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  letters,  becaufe  the  colouring  matter  may  ea- 
fily  be  rubbed  off  while  foft  and  wet.  Any  one  of  the 
three  mineral  acids  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  effectually. 
Dr  Blagden  commonly  ufes  the  marine.  But  which¬ 
ever  of  the  three  is  ufed,  it  ought  to  be  diluted  fo  far 
as  not  to  be  in  danger  of  corroding  the  parchment  \ 
after  which  the  degree  of  flrength  feems  not  to  be  a 
matter  of  great  nicety. 

Another  method  of  reftoring  the  legibility  of  old 
writings  is  by  wetting  them  with  an  infufionof  galls  in 
white  wine  :  but  this  is  fubjeCt  to  the  fame  inconveni¬ 
ence  with  the  former,  and  is  befides  lefs  efficacious. 
The  doClor  is  of  opinion  that  the  acid  of  the  galls  by 
ztfelf  would  be  better  for  the  purpofe  than  the  infufion 
of  the  whole  fub fiance  of  them  ;  and  he  thinks  alfo 
that  a  preferable  kind  of  phlogifticated  alkali  might  be 
prepared  either  by  purifying  the  common  kind  from 
iron  as  much  as  poffible,  or  by  making  ufe  of  the  vo¬ 
latile  alkali  inflead  of  the  fixed.  Mr  Aftle  mentions  a 
method  of  reftoring  the  legibility  of  decayed  writings  •, 
but  fays  that  it  ought  not  to  be  hazaided  left  a  fufpi- 
cion  of  deceit  fliould  arife. 

A  method  has  been  propofed  of  preventing  ink  from 
decaying  by  wafhing  over  the  paper  to  be  written  upon 
with  the  colouring  matter  of  Pruftian  blue,  which  will 


not  deprave  it  in  colour,  or  any  other  refpeCh  By 
writing  upon  it  with  common  ink  afterwards,  a 
ground  of  Prufiian  blue  is  formed  under  every  ftroke  •, 
and  this  remains  ftrong  after  the  black  has  been  de¬ 
cayed  by  the  weather  or  deftroyed  by  the  acids.  Thus 
the  ink  will  bear  a  larger  proportion  of  vitriol  at  firft, 
and  will  have  the  advantage  of  looking  blacker  when 
firft  written. 

Indian  INK ,  a  Valuable  black  for  water-colours, 
brought  from  China  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  fometimes  in  large  rolls,  but  more  commonly  in 
fmall  quadrangular  cakes,  and  generally  marked  with 
Chinefe  characters.  Dr  Lewis,  from  experiments 
made  on  this  fubftance,  hath  fliown  that  it  is  compofed 
of  fine  lamp-black  and  animal  glue  :  and  accordingly, 
for  the  preparation  of  it,  he  defires  us  to  mix  the  lamp¬ 
black  with  as  much  melted  glue  as  is  fufficient  to  giv& 
it  a  tenacity  proper  for  being  made  into  cakes  5  and 
thefe  when  dry,  he  tells  us,  anfwered  as  well  as  thofe 
imported  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  both  with  regard  to 
the  colour  and  the  freedom  of  working.  Ivory  black, 
and  other  charcoal  blacks,  levigated  to  a  great  degree 
of  finenefs,  anfwered  as  well  as  the  lamp-black  )  but 
in  the  ftate  in  which  ivory-black  is  commonly  fold,  it 
proved  much  too  gritty,  and  feparated  too  haftily  from 
the  water. 

Printing  INK ,  is  totally  different  from  Indian  ink, 
or  that  made  ufe  of  in  writing.  It  is  an  oily  compofi* 
fition,  of  the  confidence  of  an  ointment  :  the  me¬ 
thod  of  preparing  it  was  long  kept  a  fecret  by  thofe 
whofe  employment  it  was  to  make  it,  and  who  were  in- 
terefted  in  concealing  it  5  and  even  yet  is  but  imper¬ 
fectly  known.  The  properties  of  good  printing  ink 
are,  to  work  clean  and  eafily,  without  daubing  the 
types,  or  tearing  the  paper  \  to  have  a  fine  black  co¬ 
lour  )  to  wafh  eafily  off  the  types  \  to  dry  foon  \  and 
to  preferve  its  colour,  without  turning  brown.  This 
laft,  which  is  a  moft  neceffary  property,  is  effectually 
obtained  by  fetting  fire  to  the  oil  with  which  the  print¬ 
ing  ink  is  made  for  a  few'  moments,  and  then  extin- 
guifhing  it  by  covering  the  veffel  (a).  It  is  made  ta 
wadi  eafily  off  the  types,  by  ufing  foap  as  an  ingre¬ 
dient  j  and  its  working  clean  depends  on  its  having  a 
proper  degree  of  ftrength,  which  is  given  by  a  certain 
addition  of  rofin.  A  good  deal,  however,  depends  on 
the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  to  each  other  ;  for  if 
too  much  foap  is  added,  the  ink  will  work  very  foul, 
and  daub  the  types  to  a  great  degree.  The  fame  thing 
will  happen  from  ufing  too  much  black,  at  the  fame 
time  that  both  the  foap  and  black  hinder  the  ink  from 
drying ;  while  too  much  oil  and  rofin  tear  the  paper, 
and  hinder  it  from  wafhing  off. — The  following  receipt 
has  been  found  to  make  printing  ink  of  a  tolerable 
good  quality.  “  Take  a  Scots  pint  of  3 infeed  oil,, 
and  fet  it  over  a  pretty  brilk  fire  in  an  iron  or  copper 
veflel  capable  of  holding  three  or  four  times  as  much. 
When  it  boils  ftrongly,  and  emits  a  thick  fmoke,  kindle 
it  with  a  piece  of  paper,  and  immediately  take  the  vef¬ 
fel  off  the  fire.  Let  the  oil  burn  for  about  a  minute  \ 
then  extinguiftx  it  by  covering  the  veffel)  after  it  ha* 

grown 


(a)  This  is  mentioned  by  Dr  Lewis  in  his  Philofophical  Commerce  of  Arts)  but  he  feems  not  to  have  beca 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  giving  it  the  other  neceffary  properties, 
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grown  pretty  cool,  add  two  pounds  of  black  rofin,  and 
one  pound  of  hard  foap  cut  into  thin  flices.  If  the 
oil  is  very  hot  when  the  foap  is  added,  almoft  the  whole 
mixture  will  run  over  the  veflel.  The  mixture  is  then 
to  be  fet  again  over  the  fire  ;  and  when  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  are  thoroughly  melted,  a  pound  of  lamp-black, 
previoufly  put  through  a  lawn  fieve,  is  to  be  ftirred 
into  it.  The  whole  ought  then  to  be  ground  on  a 
marble  ftone,  or  in  a  levigating  mill. 

Though  the  above  receipt  is  greatly  fuperior  to 
any  that  hath  been  hitherto  published,  all  of  which 
are  capitally  deficient  in  not  mentioning  the  necef- 
fary  ingredients  of  rofin  and  foap  5  yet  it  mud  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  ink  made  in  this  manner  is  inferior 
in  point  of  colour,  and  is  likewife  more  apt  to  daub 
the  types  and  make  an  indiftindt  impreflion,  than  fuch 
as  is  prepared  by  fome  of  thofe  who  make  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  this  commodity  their  employment  }  fo 
that  either  a  variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients,  a  nicety  in  the  mixture,  or  fome  additional  in¬ 
gredient,  feems  neceffary  to  bring  it  to  the  requifite 
.per  fet  ion. 

INK  for  tlie  rolling  Prefs ,  is  made  of  linfeed  oil 
burnt  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  for  common  printing 
ink,  and  then  mixed  writh  Francfort-black,  and  finely 
ground.  There  are  no  certain  proportions  which  can 
be  determined  in  this  kind  of  ink  ;  every  workman 
adding  oil  or  black  to  his  ink  as  he  thinks  proper, 
in  order  to  make  it  fuit  his  own  tafle. — Some,  how- 
cver,  mix  a  portion  of  common  boiled  oil,  which  has 
never  been  burnt  :  but  this  mull  neceffarily  be  a  bad 
pratice,  as  fuch  oil  is  apt  to  go  through  the  paper  5 
a  fault  very  common  in  prints,  efpecially  if  the  paper 
is  not  very  thick.  No  foap  is  added  j  becaufe  the 
ink  is  not  cleared  off  from  the  copperplates  with  alka¬ 
line  ley  as  in  common  printing,  but  with  a  brufh  dip¬ 
ped  in  oil. 

Ink  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  any  coloured 
liquor  ufed  in  writing.  ^  Different  kinds  of  thefe  inks 
may  be  prepared  by  the  directions  given  under  the 
article  COLOUR-Making . 

Sympathetic  INK ,  a  liquor  with  which  a  perfon  may 
write,  and  yet  nothing  appear  on  the  paper  after  it  is 
dry,  till  fome  means  are  ufed,  as  holding  the  paper  to 
the  fire,  rubbing  it  over  with  fome  other  liquor,  &c. 

Thefe  kinds  of  ink  may  be  divided  into  feven  claffes, 
with  refpedt  to  the  means  ufed  to  make  them  vifible  \ 
viz.  I.  Such  as  become  vifible  by  pafling  another  li¬ 
quor  over  them,  or  by  expofmg  them  to  the  vapour  of 
that  liquor.  2.  Thofe  that  do  not  appear  fo  long  as 
they  are  kept  clofe,  but  foon  become  vifible  on  being 
expofed  to  the  air.  3.  Such  as  appear  by  firewing  or 
lifting  fome  very  fine  powder  of  any  colour  over  them. 
4.  Thofe  which  become  vifible  by  being  expofed  to 
the  fire.  5.  Such  as  become  vifible  by  heat,  but  dif- 
appear  again  by  cold  or  the  moifture  of  the  air.  6. 
Thofe  which  become  vifible  by  being  wetted  with 
water.  7.  Such  as  appear  of  various  colours. 

I.  The  firfl  clafs  contains  four  kinds  of  ink,  viz.  fo- 
-lutions  of  lead,  bifmuth,  gold,  and  green  vitriol,  or 
fulphate  of  iron.  The  two  firfl  become  vifible  by  the 
contadt  of  fulphureous  liquids  or  fumes.  For  the  firfl, 
a  folution  of  common  fugar  of  lead  in  water  anfwers 
very  well.  With  this  folution  write  with  a  clean  pen, 
^jnd  the  writing  when  dry  will  be  totally  invifible  3  but 


if  it  be  wetted  with  a  folution  of  hepar  folphuris ,  or  Ink. 
of  orplment,  diffolved  by  means  of  quicklime  5  or  ex-  y— 
pofed  to  the  flrong  vapours  of  thefe  folutions,  the  writ¬ 
ing  will  appear  of  a  brown  colour,  more  or  lefs  deep 
according  to  the  flrength  of  the  fulphureous  fume.  By 
the  fame  means  the  folution  of  nitrate  of  bifmuth  will 
appear  of  a  deep  black. 

The  fympathetic  ink  prepared  from  gold  depends 
on  the  property  by  which  that  metal  precipitates  from 
its  folvent  on  the  addition  of  a  folution  of  tin.  Write 
with  a  folution  of  gold  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  let 
the  paper  dry  gently  in  the  fhade  3  nothing  will  appear 
for  the  firft  feven  or  eight  hours.  Dip  a  pencil  in  the 
folution  of  tin,  and  draw  it  lightly  over  the  invifible 
charadters,  they  will  immediately  appear,  of  a  purple 
colour. 

.Charadters  written  with  a  folution  of  green  vitriol, 
will  likewife  be  invifible  when  the  paper  is  dry  3  but  if 
wetted  with  an  infufion  of  galls,  they  will  immediately 
appear  as  if  written  with  common  ink.  If,  inftead  of 
this  infufion,  a  folution  of  an  alkaline  prufiiate  be  ufed, 
the  writing  will  appear  of  a  deep  blue. 

II.  To  the  fecond  clafs  belong  the  folutions  of  all 
thofe  metals  which  are  apt  to  attradt  oxygen  from  the 
air,  fuch  as  lead,  bifmuth,  filver,  &c.  The  fympathe¬ 
tic  ink  of  gold  already  mentioned  belongs  alfo  to  this 
clafs  ;  for  if  the  characters  written  with  it  are  long  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  air,  they  become  by  degrees  of  a  deep 
violet  colour,  nearly  approaching  to  black.  In  like 
manner,  characters  written  with  a  folution  of  nitrate  of 
filver  are  invifible  when  newly  dried,  but  being  expofed 
to  the  fun,  appear  of  a  gray  colour  like  (late.  To  this 
clafs  alfo  belong  folutions  of  fugar  of  lead,  nitrates  of 
copper  and  of  mercury,  acetate  of  iron,  and  muriate  of 
tin.  Each  of  thefe  has  a  particular  colour  when  ex- 
poied  to  the  air  \  but  they  corrode  the  paper. 

III.  The  third  clafs  of  fympathetic  inks  contains 
fuch  liquids  as  have  fome  kind  of  glutinous  vifcofity, 
and  at  the  fame  time  are  long  in  drying  ;  by  which 
means,  though  the  eye  cannot  difcern  the  characters 
written  with  them  upon  paper,  the  powders  fire  wed 
upon  them  immediately  adhere,  and  thus  make  the 
writing  become  vifible.  Of  this  kind  are  urine,  milk, 
the  juices  of  fome  vegetables,  weak  folutions  of  the  de- 
liquefcent  falts,  &c. 

IV.  This  clafs,  comprehending  all  thofe  that  be¬ 
come  vifible  by  being  expofed  to  the  fire,  is  very  ex- 
tenfive,  as  it  contains  all  thofe  colourlefs  liquids  in 
which  the  matter  diffolved  is  capable  of  being  reduced, 
or  of  reducing  the  paper,  into  a  fort  of  charcoal  by  a 
fmall  heat.  Sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  as  much  water 
as  will  prevent  it  from  corroding  the  paper  makes  a 
good  ink  of  this  kind.  Letters  written  w  ith  this  fluid 
are  invifible  when  dry,  but  inffantly  on  being  held  near 
the  fire  appear  as  black  as  if  written,  with  the  fineft  ink. 

Juice  of  lemons  or  onions,  a  folution  of  fal-ammoniac, 
green  vitriol,  &.c.  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

V.  The  fifth  clafs  comprehends  only  a  folution  of 
muriate  of  cobalt  *,  for  the  properties  of  which,  fee 
Chemistry,  N°  1608,  p.  627. 

VI.  This  clafs  comprehends  fuch  inks  as  become 
vifible  when  charadters  written  with  them  are  wetted 
with  water.  They  are  made  of  all  fuch  fubftances  as 
depofite  a  copious  fediment  when  mixed  with  water, 
diffolving  only  imperfectly  in  that  fluid.  Of  this  kind 

are 
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Ink,  afe  dried  alum,  fugar  of  lead,  vitriol,  We  have 

II  therefore  only  to  write  with  a  ftrong  folution  of  thefe 

Inn>  _  ,  falts  upon  paper,  and  the  characters  will  be  invifible 
when  dry  $  but  when  ^ve  apply  water,  the  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  dried  fait  cannot  again  be  diffolved  in  the  wa¬ 
ter.  Hence  the  infoluble  part  becomes  vifible  on 
the  paper,  and  fhows  the  characters  written  in  white, 
gray,  brown,  or  any  other  colour  which  the  precipitate 
affutnes. 

VII.  Characters  may  be  made  to  appear  of  a  fine 
crimfon,  purple,  or  yellow,  by  writing  on  paper  with 
folution  of  muriate  of  tin,  and  then  palling  over  it  a  pen¬ 
cil  dipt  in  a  decoCtion  of  cochineal,  Brazil-wood,  log¬ 
wood,  yellow  wood,  &c* 

INK  Stones ,  a  kind  of  fmall  round  (tones,  of  a  w  hite, 
red,  gray,  yellow,  or  black  colour,  containing  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  native  martial  vitriol,  whence  they  derive  the 
property  of  making  ink,  and  from  thence  their  name. 
They  are  almoft  entirely  foluble  in  water,  and  befides 
their  other  ingredients,  contain  alfo  a  portion  of  copper 
and  zinc. 

INLAND,  a  name  for  any  part  of  a  country  at  a 
diltance  from  the  fea. 

Inland  Navigation .  See  Canal  and  ( Inland)  Na¬ 
vigation* 

INLAND  Trade ,  that  kind  of  trade  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  the  different  parts  of  the  fame  kingdom,  whether 
over  land,  or  by  means  of  inland  navigation. 

INLAYING.  See  Veneering,  MosaIc,  and 
Marquetry. 

INLEASED,  in  our  old  writers)  fignifies  entangled 
or  enfnared.  It  is  ufed  in  the  champion’s  oath. 
INLISTING,  in  a  military  fenfe.  See  Listing. 

INMATES,  fuch  perfons  as  are  admitted  for  theit 
money,  to  live  in  the  fame  houfe  or  cottage  with  ano¬ 
ther  man,  in  different  rooms,  but  going  in  at  the  fame 
door  ;  being  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  poor,  and  not  able 
to  maintain  a  whole  houfe  themfelves.  Thefe  are  in- 
'quirable  in  a  court-leet. — No  owner  or  occupier  of  a 
cottage  fhall  fuffer  any  inmates  therein,  or  more  fami¬ 
lies  than  one  to  inhabit  there,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  10s. 
per  month  to  the  lord  of  the  leet* 

INN,  a  place  appointed  for  the  entertainment  and 
relief  of  travellers. 

Inns  are  licenfed  and  regulated  by  juftices  of  the 
peace,  who  oblige  the  landlord  to  enter  into  recogni¬ 
zances  for  keeping  good  order.  If  a  perfon  who  keeps 
a  common  inn,  refufes  to  receive  a  traveller  into  his 
houfe  as  a  gueft,  or  to  find  him  victuals  and  lodging 
on  his  tendering  a  reafonable  price  for  them,  he  is  li¬ 
able  to  an  aCtion  of  damages,  and  may  be  indiCted  and 
fined  at  the  king’s  fuit.  The  rates  of  all  commodities 
fold  by  innkeepers,  according  to  our  ancient  laws, 
may  be  affeffed  and  innkeepers  not  felling  their  hay, 
oats,  beans,  &c.  and  all  manner  of  victuals,  at  reafon¬ 
able  prices,  without  taking  any  thing  for  litter,  may 
be  fined  and  imprifoned,  &c.  by  21  Jac.  I.  c.  21. 
Where  an  innkeeper  harbours  thieves,  perfons  of  in¬ 
famous  character,  or  fuffers  any  diforders  in  his  houfe, 
or  fets  up  a  new  inn  where  there  is  no  need  of  one,  to 
the  hinderance  of  ancient  and  well-governed  inns,  he 
is  indictable  and  fineable  j  and  by  Astute,  fuch  inn 
may  be  fupprefied.  ACtion  upon  the  cafe  lies  againft 
any  innkeeper,  if  a  theft  be  committed  on  his  guefl 
by  a  fervant  of  the  inn,  or  any  other  perfon  not  be- 
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longing  to  tbe  gueft ;  though  it  is  otherwise  wliere  ttie  Inin 
gueft  is  not  a  traveller,  but  ofte  of  the  fame  town  or  *  l~  V1” 
village,  for  there  the  innkeeper  is  not  chargeable  j  nor 
is  the  mailer  of  a  private  tavern  anfwerable  for  a  rob¬ 
bery  committed  on  his  gueft :  it  is  faid,  that  even  though 
the  travelling  gueft1  does  not  deliver  his  goods,  Sec, 
into  the  innkeeper’s  poffefiiott,  yet  if  they  are  ftolen, 
he  is  chargeable.  An  innkeeper  is  not  anfw-erable  for 
any  thing  out  of  his  inn,  but  only  for  fuch  as' are 
within  it  }  yet,  where  he  of  his  Own  accord  puts  the 
gueft’s  hovfe  to  girafs,  and  the  horfe  is  ftolen,  he  is 
anfw'erable,  he  not  having  the  gueft’s  orders  for  putting 
fuch  horfe  to  grafs.  The  innkeeper  may  juftify’  the 
flopping  of  the  horfe,  or  other  thing  of  his  gueft,  for 
his  reckoning,  and  may  retain  the  fame  till  it  be  paid. 

Where  a  perfon  brings  his  horfe  to  an  inn,  and  leaves 
him  in  the  liable,  the  innkeeper  may  detain  him  till 
fuch  time  as  the  owner  pays  for  his  keeping  :  and  if 
the  horfe  eats  out  as  much  as  he  is  worth,  after  a 
reafonable  appraifement  made,  he  may  fell  the  horfe 
and  pay  himfelf:  but  when  a  gueft  brings  feveral 
horfes  to  an  inn,  and  afterwards  takes  them  all  away 
except  one,  this  horfe  fo  left  may  not  be  fold  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  debt  for  the  others  5  for  every  horfe  is  to 
be  fold,  only  to  make  fatisfaClion  for  what  is  due  for  his 
ow  n  meat. 

Inns.  Our  colleges  of  municipal  or  common  law 
profefiors  and  ftudents,  are  called  inns  l  the  old  Englifh 
Word  for  houfes  of  noblemen,  bilhops,  and  others  of 
extraordinary  note,  being  of  the  fame  fignification  with 
the  Flench  word  hotels . 

Inns  of  Court  are  fo  called,  as  fome  think,  becaufe 
the  ftudents  there  are  to  ferve  ahd  attend  the  courts  of 
judicature  5  or  elfe,  becaufe  anciently  thefe  colleges 
received  none  but  the  Tons  of  noblemen,  and  better  fort 
of  gentlemen,  who  were  here  to  be  qualified  to  ferve  the 
king  in  his  court  5  as  Fortefcue  affirms.  And,  in  his 
time,  he  fays,  there  were  about  2000  ftudents  in  thfc 
inns  of  court  and  chancery,  all  of  whom  were  filii  nobi - 
/turn,  or  gentlemen  born.  But  this  cuftom  has  gra¬ 
dually  fallen  into  difufe  }  fo  thkt  in  the  reign  of  Queeit 
Elizabeth,  Sir  Edward  Coke  does  not  reckon  above 
1000  ftudents,  and  the  number  at  prefent  is  very  con- 
fiderably  lefs  \  for  which  Judge  Blackflone  affigns  the 
following  reafons.  1.  Becaufe  the  bins  of  chan¬ 
cery,  being  now  almoft  totally  filled  by  the  inferior 
branches  of  the  profeffion,  are  neither  commodious  nor 
proper  for  the  refort  of  gentlemen  of  any  rank  or  fi¬ 
gure  5  fo  that  there  are  very  rarely  any  young  ftudents 
entered  at  the  inns  of  chancery.  2.  Becaufe  in  the  inns 
of  court  all  forts  of  regimen  and  academical  fuperin- 
tendance,  either  with  regard  to  morals  or  fludies,  are 
found  impracticable,  and  therefore  entirely  negleCted. 

Laftly,  becaufe  perfons  of  birth  and  fortune,  after  ha¬ 
ving  firtifhed  their  ufual  courfes  at  the  Universities,  have 
feldom  leifure  or  refolution  fufficient  to  enter  upon  a 
new  fcheme  of  ftudy  at  a  new  place  of  inftruCtion  5 
wherefore  few  gentlemen  now  refort  to  the  inns  of 
court,  but  fuch  for  whom  the  knowledge  of  practice  is 
abfolutely  Beceffary  in  fuch  as  are  intended  for  the  pro¬ 
feffion. 

Our  inns  of  court,  juftly  famed  for  the  production 
of  men  of  learning  in  the  law,  are  governed  by  ma¬ 
ilers,  principals,  benchers,  Itew'ards,  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  :  and  have  public  halls  for  exercifes,  readings,  &c* 
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inns  which  the  ffudents  are  obliged  to  attend  and  perform 
.  for  a  certain  numbers  of  years,  before  they  can  be  ad- 

v  nnis  a  en‘  mitted  to  plead  at  the  bar.  Thefe  focieties  have  not, 
however,  any  judicial  authority  over  their  members  ) 
but  inftead  of  this  they  have  certain  orders  among 
themfelves,  which  have  by  confent  the  force  of  laws. 
For  lighter  offences  perfons  are  only  excommoned,  or 
put  out  of  commons  *,  for  greater,  they  lofe  their  cham¬ 
bers,  and  are  expelled  the  college)  and  when  once  ex¬ 
pelled  out  of  one  fociety,  they  are  never  received  by 
any  of  the  others.  The  gentlemen  in  thefe  focieties 
may  be  divided  into  benchers,  outer-barrifters,  inner- 
barrifters,  and  ffudents. 

The  four  principal  inns  of  court,  are  the  Inner 
Temple  and  Middle  Temple,  heretofore  the  dwelling 
of  the  Knights  Templars,  purchafed  by  fome  profeffors 
of  the  common  law  about  300  years  ago  )  Lincoln’s 
Inn  and  Gray’s  Inn,  anciently  belonging  to  the  earls 
of  Lincoln  and  Gray.  The  other  inns  are  the  two  Ser¬ 
jeants  Inns. 

INNS  of  Chancery  were  probably  fo  called,  becaufe 
anciently  inhabited  by  fuch  clerks  as  chiefly  ftudied 
the  forming  of  writs,  which  regularly  belonged  to  the 
curfitors,  who  are  officers  of  chancery. 

The  lirft  of  thefe  is  Thavies  Inn,  begun  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  and  fince  purchafed  by  the  fociety  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  Befide  this,  we  have  New  Inn,  Sy- 
mond’s  Inn,  Clement’s  Inn,  Clifford’s  Inn,  anciently 
the  houfe  of  the  lord  Clifford  )  Staple  Inn,  belonging 
to  the  merchants  of  the  ff  aple  )  Lion’s  Inn,  anciently  a 
common  inn  with  the  fign  of  the  lion)  Eurnival’s  Inn, 
and  Bernard’s  Inn. 

Thefe  were  heretofore  preparatory  colleges  for 
younger  ffudents  ;  and  many  were  entered  here,  be¬ 
fore  they  were  admitted  into  the  inns  of  court.  Now 
they  are  moftly  taken  up  by  attorneys,  folicitors,  &c. 

They  all  belong  to  fome  of  the  inns  of  court,  who 
formerly  ufed  to  fend  yearly  fome  of  their  barrifters  to 
read  to  them. 

INNATE  ideas,  thofe  fuppofed  to  be  ffamped  on 
the  mind,  from  the  firft  moment  of  its  exiftence,  and 
which  it  eonftantly  brings  into  the  w'orld  with  it :  a 
do&rine  which  Mr  Locke  has  taken  great  pains  to  re¬ 
fute. 

INNERKEITHING.  See  Inverkeithing. 
INNERLOCHY.  See  Inverlochy  and  Fort- 
William. 

INNIS.  See  Inch. 

INNISCLOCHRAN,  or  the  Stoney  Island,  an 
ifland  in  Lough  Ree,  in  the  river  Shannon,  between 
the  counties  of  Weffmeath  and  Rofcommon,  at  which 
place  a  monaftery  was  founded  by  St  Dermond,  about 
the  beginning  of- the  6th  century. 

INNISFAIL,  (derived  from  Inis  Bheal ,  that  is, 
M  the  ifland  of  Bheal”)L,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 
Ireland,  fo  denominated  from  Beal,  the  principal  ob¬ 
ject  of  adoration  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
Britifh  ifles.  Innisfail  has  been  erroneoufly  tranflated 
the  Ifland  of  Defliny,  as  Bheal  was  fometimes  taken  for 
Fate  or  Providence. 

INNISFALLEN,  an  ifland  in  the  lake  of  Killar- 
ney,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  and  province  of  Munfter  ; 
in  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  religious  houfe, 
founded  by  St  Finian,  the  patron  faint  of  thefe  parts, 
snd  to  him  th©  cathedral  of  Aghadoe  is  alfo  dedicated, . 


The  remains  of  this  abbey  are  very  extenflve,  its  fitua-  Innisfallea 
tion  romantic  and  retired.  Upon  the  diffolution  of  re-  .  I! 
ligious  houfes,  the  poffeffions  of  this  abbey  were  grant-  Inni^irtcaHg- 
ed  to  Captain  Robert  Collam.  The  ifland  contains 
about  1 2  acres,  is  agreeably  wooded,  and  has  a  number 
of  fruit-trees.  St  Finian  flourilhed  about  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century  )  he  was  furnamed  in  Irifli  Lobhar ,  his 
father’s  name  was  Conail  the  fon  of  Efchod ;  defeended 
from  Kian  the  fon  of  Alild ,  king  of  Munfter.  There 
was  formerly  a  chronicle  kept  in  this  abbey,  which  is* 
frequently  cited  by  Sir  J.  Ware  and  other  antiquaries 
under  the  title  of  the  Annals  of  Inni  fallen.  They 
contain  a  fketch  of  univerfal  hiftpry,  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  to  the  year  430  or  thereabouts,  but  from 
thence  the  annalift  has  amply  enough  profecuted  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  down  to  his  own  times.  He  lived  to 
the  year  1215.  Sir  J.  Ware  had  a  copy  of  them, 
whereof  there  is  an  imperfect  tranfeript  among  the 
MSS.  of  the  library  of  Trinity-college,  Dublin.  They 
were  continued  by  another  hand  to  the  year  1320. 

Biffiop  Nicholfon,  in  his  Irifli  hiftorical  library,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  duke  *f  Chandos  had  a  complete  co¬ 
py  of  them  down  in  1320  in  his  poffeflion.  Thefe  an¬ 
nals  tell  us,  that  in  the  year  1180,  the  abbey,  which 
had  at  that  time  all  the  gold  and  fflver  and  richeft 
goods  of  the  whole  country  depofited  in  it,  as  the  placd 
of  greateft  fecurity,  w  as  plundered  by  Mildwin  fon  of 
Daniel  O’Donoghoe,  as  was  alfo  the  church  of  Ard- 
fert,  and  many  perfons  were  flain  in  the  very  ceme¬ 
tery  by  the  M’Cartys )  but  God,  as  it  is  faid  in  this 
chronicle,  puniflied  this  impiety  by  the  untimely  end 
of  fome  of  the  authors  of  it. 

INNI  SHANNON,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Cork 
and  province  of  Munfter,  134  miles  from  Dublin  )  fi- 
tuated  on  the  river  Bandon,  and  flx  miles  from  Kin- 
fale.  The  river  is  navigable  to  Collier’s  quay,  about 
half  a  mile  below  the  place.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the 
town  is  a  ftrong  bridge.  This  place  was  formerly  'wall¬ 
ed,  and  of  fome  note,  as  appears  by  the  foundations  of 
feveral  caftles  and  large  buildings  difeovered  in  it. 

The  town  of  Inniftiannon,  together  with  its  ferry,  were 
granted  to  Philip  de  Barry  by  Henry  V.  by  letters 
patent,  anno  1412. 

INNISHIRKAN,  an  ifland  fttuated  between  Cape 
Clear  ifland  and  Baltimore  bay,  in  the  county  of  Cork 
and  province  of  Munfter.  In  this  ifland  ftoed  the  caftle 
of  Dunelong,  poffeffed  by  the  O’Drifeolls,  which  was 
furrendered  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Harvey  on  23d  Feb.  1602.  There  was  afterwards 
a  regular  fortification  erefted  om  part  of  the  ifland,^ 
which  was  garrifbned  in  Queen  Anne’s  time,  but  it  has 
been  for  feveral  years  difmantled )  about  a  mile  to  the 
fouth  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  abbey,  founded 
1460,  for  Francifcans,  by  Florence  O’Drifcoll.  This- 
ifland  has  very  good  land,  and  is  vaftly  preferable  to 
that  of  Cape  Clear  ifland.  To  the  north- weft  of  IrinU 
fhirkan  ifland  lies  Hare  ifland,  a  large  fruitful  fpot ) . 
and  near  it  are  four  fmall  iflands  called  the  Schemes : 
alfo  along  the  coaft,  in  the  following  order  from  eaft  to 
weft,  are  Horfe  ifland,  containing  100  acres  )  Caftle 
ifland,  containing  119  acres)  Long  ifland,  containing 
316  acres)  and  weft  of  all  thefe  is  a  fmall  jpot  called  1 
Goat  ifland.  All  thefe  iflands,  together  with  the 
adjacent  coaft,  produce  large  crops  of  fine  EnglilE. 
barley. 

XNNISK1LLING, 
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Inni&illing  INNISKI LLING,  a  borough  town  of  Ireland,  In 
II  the  county  of  Fermanagh  and  province  of  Ulfter,  lying 
Inocula-  three  lakes.  It  is  about  24  miles  eafl  of  Bal- 

■  L  **°n*  ,  lyfhannon,  and  79  north-weft  of  Dublin,  this  place  giv¬ 

ing  title  of  vifcount  to  the  family  of  Cole.  Its  inhabi¬ 
tants  diftinguiftied  themfelvesin  feveral  confiderable  en¬ 
gagements  in  the  wars  of  Ireland  at  the  revolution,  out 
of  which  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  bearing  the  title  of 
the  Innijki/leners ,  was  moftly  formed.  They  form  the 
6th  regiment  of  dragoons  in  the  Britifh  army. 

INNOCENTS  DAY,  a  feftival  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  obferved  on  December  28.  in  memory  of  the 
xnaffaere  of  the  innocent  children  by  the  command  of 
Herod  king  of  Judea.  See  JESUS  Chrijl ;  and  Jews, 
N°  24  par.  ult.  The  Greek  church  in  their  kalendar, 
and  the  Abyfiinians  of  Ethiopia  in  their  offices,  com¬ 
memorate  14,000  infants  on  this  occafion. 

INNUENDO  (of  tnnuo,  “  I  nod  or  beckon”),  is  a 
word  frequently  ufed  in  writs,  declarations,  and  plead¬ 
ings,  to  afcertain  a  perfon  or  thing  which  was  named, 
but  left  doubtful,  before:  as,  he  ( innuendo  the  plain¬ 
tiff)  did  fo  and  fo  :  mention  being  before  made  of  an¬ 
other  perfon. — In  common  converfation  or  writing,  an 
innuendo  denotes  an  oblique  hint  or  diftant  reference,  in 
contradiftindlion  to  a  direct  and  pofitive  charge. 

INO,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmonia,  who  nurfed  Baechus.  She  married  Atha- 
mas  king  of  Thebes,  after  he  had  divorced  Nephele, 
by  whom  he  had  two  children  Phryxus  and  Helle.  Ino 
became  mother  of  Melicerta  and  Learchus  5  and  foon 
conceived  an  implacable  hatred  againft  the  children  of 
Nephele,  becaufe  they  were  to  afcend  the  throne  in 
preference  to  her  own.  Phryxus  and  Helle  were  in¬ 
formed  of  Ino’s  machinations,  and  they  efcaped  to 
Colchis  on  a  golden  ram.  Juno,  jealous  of  Ino’s  prof- 
perity,  refolved  to  difturb  her  peace  ;  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  becaufe  (he  was  of  the  defeendants  of  her  great- 
eft  enemy,  Venus.  Tifiphone  was  fent  by  order  of 
Juno  to  the  houfe  of  Athamas  5  and  (he  filled  the  whole 
palace  with  fuch  fury,  that  Athamas  taking  Ino  to  be 
a  lionefs  and  her  children  whelps,  purfued  her  and  dafh- 
ed  her  fon  Learchus  againft  a  wall.  Ino  efcaped  from 
the  fury  of  her  hulband  ;  and  from  a  high  rock  {he 
threw  herfelf  into  the  fea  with  Melicerta  in  her  arms. 
The  gods  pitied  her  fate  5  and  Neptune  made  her  a 
fea  deity,  which  was  afterwards  called  Leucothoe. 
Melicerta  became  alfo  a  fea  god,  known  by  the  name 
of  Palemon. 

INO  A,  feftivals  in  memory  of  Ino,  celebrated  yearly 
with  fports  and  facrifices  at  Corinth.  An  anniverfary 
facrifice  was  alfo  offered  to  Ino  at  Megara,  where  {he 
was  firft  worftupped  under  the  name  of  Leucothoe.— 
Another  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  the  fame.  It  vras 
ufual  at  the  celebration  to  throw  cakes  of  flour  into  a 
pond,  which  if  they  funk  were  prefages  of  profperity, 
but  if  they  fwam  on  the  furface  of  the  w  aters  they  were 
inaufpicious  and  very  unlucky. 

INOCARPUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
decandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

INOCULATION,  or  Budding,  in  Gardening ,  is 
commonly  prad’tifed  upon  all  forts  of  ftone  fruit-,  as  nec¬ 
tarines,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  cherries,  as  alfo  up¬ 
on  oranges  and  jafmines  :  and  indeed  this  is  preferable 
to  any  fort  of  grafting  for  moil  forts  of  fruit.  For  the 
method  of  performing  it,  fee  Gardening  Index. 
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Inoculation,  in  a  pnyfical  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  the  L 
tranfplantation  of  diftempers  from  one  fubjedt  to  an¬ 
other,  particularly  for  the  engraftjnent  of  the  fmallpox  5 
which,  though  of  ancient  ufe  in  the  eaftern  countries,  is 
but  a  modern  pradtice  among  us,  at  leaft  under  the  di*. 
redtion  of  art. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  the  baron  Dimfdale,  that  acci¬ 
dent  hath  furnilhed  the  art  of  medicine  with  many  va¬ 
luable  hints,  and  fome  of  its  greateft  improvements  have 
been  received  from  the  hands  of  ignorance  and  barba- 
rifm.  This  truth  is  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  inoculation  of  the  fmallpox  :  but  to  the  honour 
of  the  Britifh  phyficians,  they  meafured  not  the  value 
of  this  pradtice  by  the  meannefs  of  its  origin,  but  by  its 
real  importance  and  utility  5  they  patronifed  a  barba¬ 
rous  difeovery  with  no  lefs  zeal  and  affediion  than  if 
it  had  been  their  own.  Indeed  the  whole  nation 
might  be  faid  to  have  adopted  the  pradtice  5  fqr  the 
greateft  encouraged  it  by  becoming  example^,  and  the 
wifeft  were  determined  by  the  general  event  of  the  me¬ 
thod. 

The  time  and  place  in  which  the  art  of  inoculating 
for  the  fmallpox  was  firft  formed,  arc  equally  unknown. 
Accident  probably  gave  rife  to  it.  Pylarini  fays,  that 
among  the  Turks  it  was  hot  attended  to  except  amongft: 
the  meaner  fort.  Dr  Ruffel  informs  us  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadtions,  vol.  lviii.  p.  142.  that  no  mention 
is  made  of  it  by  any  of  the  ancient  Arabian  medical 
writers  that  are  known  in  Europe  5  and  the  phyficians 
who  are  natives  in  and  about  Arabia  affert,  that  nothing 
is  to  be  found  regarding  it  in  any  of  thofe  of  a  more 
modern  date.  He  farther  fays,  that  he  engaged  fome 
of  his  learned  Turkifli  friends  to  make  inquiry  5  but 
they  did  not  difeover  any  thing  on  this  fubjedt  of  inocu¬ 
lation  either  in  the  writings  of  phyficians,  hiftorians,  or 
poets.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  all  the 
accounts  we  have  of  inoculating  the  fmallpox  are  mere¬ 
ly  traditional.  The  filence  on  this  fubjedt,  obferved 
amongft  writers  in  the  countries  where  the  practice  ob¬ 
tained,  Dr  Ruffel  fuppofes,  with  great  probability,  to 
be  owing  to  the  phyficians  there  never  countenancing 
or  engaging  in  it.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  before 
Pylarini’s  letter  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1701,  nor  yet 
for  feveral  years  after,  this  pradtice  is  not  noticed  by 
any  of  the  ltioft  inquifitive  travellers.  On  this  Dr  Ruf¬ 
fel  very  juftly  obferves,  that  cuftoms,  the  moft  common 
in  diftant  countries,  are  often  the  leaft  apt  to  attract  the 
obfervation  of  travellers,  who,  engaged  in  other  pur- 
fuits,  muft  be  indebted  to  accident  for  the  knowledge  of 
fuch  things  as  the  natives  feldom  talk  of,  upon  the  be¬ 
lief  that  they  are  known  to  all  the  world. 

The  firft  accounts  we  have  in  the  learned  world  con¬ 
cerning  inoculation,  are  from  two  Italian  phyficians, 
viz.  Pylarini  and  Timoni,  whofe  letters  on  the  fubjedt; 
may  be  feen  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  abridgtd,  vol.  v.  p.  370, 
&c.  The  firft  is  dated  A.  D.  17015  the  next  is  dated 
A.  D.  1713.  Whether  our  inquiries  are  extended  a- 
broad  or  confined  to  our.  own  country,  inoculation  hath 
been  pradtifed  under  one  mode  or  other  time  immemo¬ 
rial  ;  in  Great  Britain  and  its  adjacent  ifles  we  have 
•well  authenticated  accounts,  extending  farther  backward 
than  any  from  the  continent.  Dr  Williams  of  Haver- 
fordweft,  who  wrote  upon  inoculation  in  1725,  proves, 
that  it  had  been  pradtifed  in  Wales,  though  in  a  form 
fomewhat  different,  time  out  of  mind.  Mr  Wright,  a 
L  1  z  furgeon 
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tnocula-  furgeon  in  the  fame  place,  fays,  that  buying  the  fmall. 
L  pox  is  both  a  common  practice,  and  of  long  (landing  in 

that  neighbourhood.  He  fays,  that  in  Pembrokeshire 
there  are  two  large  villages  near  the  harbour  of  Milford, 
more  famous  for  this  cudom  than  any  other,  viz.  St 
Ifhmael’s  and  Marloes.  The  old  inhabitants  of  thefe 
villages  fay,  that  it  hath  been  a  common  practice  ;  and 
that  one  William  Allen  of  St  Ifhmael’s,  who  in  1722 
was  <)0  years  of  age,  declared  to  fome  perfons  of  good 
fenfe  and  integrity,  that  this  pra&ice  was  ufed  all  his 
time; -that  he  well  remembered  his  mother  telling  him, 
that  it  was  a  common  praftice  all  her  time,  and  that 
fhe  got  the  fmallpox  that  way  ;  fo  that  at  lead  we  go 
back  160  years  or  more. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  fome  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  ides,  Dr  Alexander  Monro  fenior  informs  us,  that 
the  cultom  through  ages  pad  hath  been,  to  put  their 
children  to  bed  with  thofe  who  laboured  under  a  fa¬ 
vourable  fmallpox,  and  to  tie  worded  threads  about 
their  children’s  wrids,  after  having  drawn  them  through 
variolous  pudules. 

According  to  the  refult  of  Dr  Ru  (Tel’s  inquiries,  the 
Arabians  aflert,  that  the  inoculation  of  the  fmallpox 
has  been  the  common  cudom  of  their  ancedors,  and 
that  they  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  as  ancient  as  the 
difeale  itfelf.  It  is  remarkable,  that  buying  the  fmall¬ 
pox  is  the  name  univerfally  applied  in  all  countries  to 
the  method  of  procuring  the  difeafe  :  it  is  true  that 
there  are  other  terms  ;  but  in  Wales  and  Arabia,  as 
well  as  many  other  countries,  this  is  the  ufual  appella¬ 
tion.  From  the  famenefs  of  the  name,  and  the  little 
diverlity  obfervable  in  the  manner  of  performing  the 
operation,  it  is  probable  that  the  praftice  of  inoculation 
in  thefe  countries  was  originally  derived  from  the  fame 
fource.  From  its  extenfive  fpread,  it  is  probably  of 
great  antiquity  too. 

In  the  year  1717,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
wife  of  the  Englilh  ambaffador  at  Condantinople,  had 
her  fon  inoculated  there  at  the  age  of  fix  years  ;  he  had 
but  few  pudules,  and  foon  recovered.  In  April  1721, 
inoculation  was  fuccefsfully  tried  on  feven  condemned 
criminals  in  London,  by  permiflion  of  his  majedv.  In 
2722,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  had  a  daughter 
of  fix  years  old  inoculated  in  this  ifland  ;  foon  after 
which,  the  children  of  the  royal  family  that  had  not 
had  the  fmallpox  were  inoculated  with  fuccefs  ;  then 
followed  fome  of  the  nobility,  and  the  praftice  foon 
prevailed.  And  here  we  date  the  commencement  of 
inoculation  under  the  direftion  of  art. 

From  the  example  of  the  royal  family  in  England, 
the  practice  was  adopted  in  Germany,  particularly  in 
Hanover,  and  its  adjacent  countries. 

After  Mr  Maitland  had  fucceeded  with  thofe  he  had 
inoculated  in  and  about  London,  he  introduced  the 
praftice  into  Scotland  in  the  year  172 6. 

Sweden  foon  followed  the  example  of  the  Britilh. 
Ru:La  lately  engaged  one  of  our  principal  promoters  and 
improvers  of  this  art  And  now  there  are  not  many 
countries  that  do  not  more  or  lefs  praftife  it. 

Different  Modes  of  INOCULATION .  The^  praftice  of 
inoculation  having  obtained  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
it  may  be  gtateful,  at  lead  to  curiofity,  to  have  a  ge¬ 
neral  account  of  the  different  modes  that  are  and  have 
been  adopted  in  that  praftice. 

Inoculation  with  the  blood  of  variolous  patients  hath 


been  tried  without  eifeft  ;  the  variolous  matter  only  Inocufe. 
produces  the  variolous  difeafe.  tion. 

The  application  of  the  variolous  matter  takes  place  *  "* 
in  a  fenfible  part  only;  the  aftivity  of  the  virus  is  fuch, 
that  the  fmalleft  atom,  though  imperceptible  to  any  of 
our  fenfes,  conveys  the  difeafe  as  well  as  the  larged 
quantity.  Hence  the  mod  obvious  method  is  the  prick 
of  a  needle  or  the  point  of  a  lancet  dipped  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  variolous  pudule. 

Cotton  or  thread  is  ufed,  that  is  previoufly  rubbed 
with  powdered  variolous  fcabs ;  this  thread  is  drawn 
with  a  needle  through  the  cutis,  but  not  left  in.  This 
is  the  method  in  fome  parts  of  the  Ead  Indies.  The 
Indians  pafs  the  thread  on  the  outfide  of  the  hand, 
between  any  of  the  fingers,  or  between  the  fore  finger 
and  thumb.  The  Thtflalian  women  inoculate  in  the 
forehead  and  chin. 

Some  abrade  the  fcarf-ikin,  and  rub  in  the  powder-^ 
ed  dry  fcabs  which  fall  from  the  pudules  of  patients 
with  the  fmallpox. 

Many  of  the  Greek  women  make  an  oblique  punc¬ 
ture  with  a  needle,  on  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the 
forehead,  on  each  cheek,  the  chin,  each  metacarpus* 
and  each  metatarfus ;  then  drop  in  each  a  little  of  the 
pus  jud  taken  warm  from  a  patient,  and  brought  in  a 
ftrvant’s  bofom.  Others  in  Greece  make  feveral  little 
wounds  with  a  needle  in  one,  two,  or  more  places,  in 
the  (kin,  till  fome  drops  of  blood  enfue  ;  then  the 
operator  pours  a  drop  of  warm  pus  fre(h  from  a  pu¬ 
dule,  and  mixes  it  with  the  blood  as  it  ifiues  out  > 
then  the  wound  is  covered  by  fome  with  a  bandage* 
by  others  with  half  a  walnut  (hell  placed  with  its  con¬ 
cave  fide  over  each  orifice. 

The  Chinefe  convey  a  pellet  of  variolated  cotton, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  mu(k,  into  the^nofirils  of 
the  patient ;  they  colleft  dry  pudules,  and  keep  them 
in  a  porcelain  bottle  well  corked  ;  and  when  they  ino¬ 
culate,  they  mix  a  grain  of  mu(k  with  three  or  four, 
grains  of  the  dry  fcales,  and  roll  them  in  cotton* 

This  method  may  be  called  ihodoration . 

About  Bengal,  in  the  Ead  Indies,  the  perfon  who. 
intends  to  be  inoculated,  having  found  a  houfe  where 
there  is  a  good  fort  of  the  fmallpox,  goes  to  the  bed  of 
the  fick  perfon,  if  he  is  old  enough  ;  or  if  a  child,  to 
one  of  his  relations,  and  (peaks  to  him  as  follows :  “  I 
am  come  to  buy  the  fmallpox.”  The  anfwer  is,  “  Buy 
if  you  pleafe.”  A  fum  of  money  is  accordingly  given, 
and  one,  three,  or  four  pudules,  for  the  number  mult 
always  be  odd,  and  not  exceeding  five,  extrafted  whole, 
and  full  of  matter.  Thefe  are  immediately  rubbed  on, 
the  (kin  of  the  outfide  of  the  hand  between  the  fore-, 
finger  and  the  thumb  ;  and  this  lufftces  to  pioduee  the 
difeafe.  The  fame  cudom  obtains  in  Algiers,  Tunis, 

Tripoli,  and  other  countries. 

Very  fimilar  to  the  cudom  among  the  people  about. 

Bengal,  &c.  is  that  in  Arabia,  where  on  fome  flefliy 
part  they  make  feveral  punftures  with  a  needle  im¬ 
brued  in  variolous  matter,  taken  from  a  pudule  of  a 
favourable  kind.  Here  they  buy  the  fmallpox  too,  as, 
follows:  the  child  to  be  inoculated  carries  a  few  raifins, 
dates,  fugar-plwms,  or  fuch  like  ;  and  (howing  them 
to  the  child  from  whom  the  matter  is  to  be  taken, 
a(ks  how  many  pocks  he  will  give  in  exchange  ?  The 
bargain  being  made,  they  proceed  to  the  operation  £ 
but  this  buying,  though  dill  continued^  is  not  thought; 

necegary 
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Inocula-  neceffary  to  the  fucceTs  of  the  operation.  The  Arabs 
h°n*  fay  that  any  flelhy  part  is  proper  )  hut  generally  they 
jttfert  the  matter  between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb 
on  the  outfide  of  the  arm. 

The  Georgians  infer t  the  matter  on  the  fore-arm. 

The  Armenians  introduce  the  matter  on  the  two 
thighs.  In  Wales  the  pra&ice  may  be  termed  infric¬ 
tion  of  the  fmallpox.  There  fome  of  the  dry  puftules 
are  procured  by  purchafe,  and  are  rubbed  hard  upon 
the  naked  arm  or  leg. 

The  pra&ice  in  fome  places  is  to  prick  the  fkin  be¬ 
tween  fome  of  the  fingers  by  means  of  two  fmall  needles 
joined  to  one  another  *,  and  after  having  rubbed  a 
little  of  the  matter  on  the  fpot,  a  circle  is  made  by 
means  of  feveral  punflures  of  the  bignefs  of  a  common 
puftule,  and  matter  is  again  rubbed  over  it.  The  ope¬ 
ration  is  finiflied  by  dreffing  the  wound  with  lint. — An¬ 
other  cuftom  is  to  mix  a  little  of  the  variolous  matter 
with  fugar,  and  give  it  to  be  drank  in  any  agreeable 
liquor. 

Incifions  have  been  made  in  the  arms  and  legs,  and 
thread,  cotton,  or  lint,  previoufly  dipped  in  the  vari¬ 
olous  matter,  was  lodged  in  them.  The  practice  of 
fome  is  to  bathe  the  feet  in  warm  water,  and  then  fe- 
cure  lint  dipped  in  the  variolous  matter  on  the  inftep, 
or  other  part  of  the  foot,  where  the  fkin  is  thin.  Ci¬ 
thers  apply  a  fmall  bliftering  plafter  ;  and  when  the 
fcarf  fkin  is  elevated  and  flipped  off,  the  variolous  mat¬ 
ter  is  applied  to  the  furface  of  the  true  fkin,  and  con¬ 
fined  there  by  a  little  lint  or  plafter.  Scratching  the 
fkin  with  a  pin  or  needle,  and  then  rubbing  the  part 
with  lint,  previoufly  dipped  in  variolous  matter,  is  the 
cuftom  in  fome  places. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  they  rub  fome  part 
of  the  fkiij  with  fn  fh  matter,  or  dip  worded  in  vario¬ 
lous  matter,  and  tie  it  about  the  children’s  wrifts. 
They  obferve,  that  if  frtfh  matter  is  applied  a  few  days 
fucceftively,  the  infe&ion  is  more  certain  than  by  one 
application. 

We  have  thus  given  the  hiflory  of  inoculation  for 
fhe  fmallpox,  which  not  many  years  ago  was  juftly  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  greateft  difcoveries  which  had 
been  made  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  would  ftill 
be  regarded  as  fuch  had  it  not  given  place  to  one  ftill 
more  valuable  and  important,  the  vaccine  inoculation  or 
cowf>ox ,  which  now  promifes  to  banifli  the  fmallpox 
from  the  world.  For  an  account  of  this,  fee  Vaccina¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  quite  unnecefiary  to  enter  irfto  the 
detail  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  inoculation 
for  the  fmallpox,  and  the  methods  of  performing  or  pre¬ 
paring  for  it  formerly  pra&ifed.  But,  as  a  curious  part 
of  the  hiftory  of  this  practice,  we  (hall  juft  barely  men¬ 
tion  fome  of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  a  - 
gainft  it. 

It  has  been  faid  that  inoculation  for  the  fmallpox  is 
unlawful)  that  it  is  bringing  a  diftemper  on  ourlelves, 
3nd  thus  ufurping  the  facred  prerogative  of  God  ;  that 
the  decrees  of  God  have  fixed  the  commiflion  of  every 
difeafe,  and  our  precautions  cannot  prevent  what  he 
hath  determined  )  that  we  Ihould  not  do  evil  that  good 
may  come  )  that  the  patient  may  die,  and  then  his  laft 
moments  are  diftrefied,  and  the  future  reflections  of 
bis  friends  are  grievous  )  that  fear  is  a  dangerous  paftion 
in  the  fmallpox,  but  inoculation  increafes  the  caufes  of 
fear,  by  leffening  our  faith  and  trull  in  God j  that  ino- 
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culation  does  not  exempt  from  future  infe&ion  j  that  Ir.oeiu*- 
other  difeafes  are  communicated  with  the  matter  of  the  tI.<?n 
fmallpox  by  inoculating  it  5  that  perhaps  the  difeafe  [nqU1flt;on. 
may  never  attack  in  the  natural  way  )  that  it  requires  <•  -  — 
much  thought  to  know  what  we  Ihould  do  with  regard 
to  inoculation  5  that  it  endangers  others,  and  that  the 
practice  of  inoculation  comes  from  the  devil. 

INORDINATE  proportion.  See  PROPORTION , 
Inordinate . 

INOSCULATION,  in  Anatomy ,  the  fame  with 
Anastomosis. 

INPROMPTU,  or  Impromptu.  See  Impromptu. 

INQUES  T,  in  Scots  Law ,  the  fame  with  Jury. 

INQUISITION,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  tribunal 
in  feveral  Roman  Catholic  countries,  erected  by  the 
popes  for  the  examination  and  punifhment  of  heretics. 

This  court  was  founded  in  the  1  2th  century  by  Fa¬ 
ther  Dominic  and  his  followers,  who  were  fent  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.  with  orders  to  excite  the  Catholic  princes 
and  people  to  extirpate  heretics,  to  fearch  into  their 
number  and  quality,  and  to  tranfmit  a  faithful  account 
thereof  to  Rome.  Hence  they  were  called  inquifitors  ; 
and  this  gave  birth  to  the  formidable  tribunal  of  the 
inquifition,  which  was  received  in  all  Italy  and  the  do¬ 
minions  of  Spain,  except  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
the  Low  Countries. 

This  diabolical  tribunal  takes  cognizance  of  herefy, 

Judaifm,  Mahometanifm,  fodomy,  and  polygamy  )  and 
the  people  ftand  in  fo  much  fear  of  it,  that  parents 
deliver  up  their  children,  hufbands  their  wives,  and 
mailers  their  fervants,  to  its  officers,  without  daring 
in  the  leaft  to  murmur/  The  prifoners  are  kept  for  a 
long  time,  till  they  themfelvcs  turn  their  own  accu- 
fers,  and  declare  the  caufe  of  their  imprifonment  5  for 
they  are  neither  told  their  crime  nor  confronted  with 
witneflfes.  As  foon  as  they  are  imprifontd,  their 
friends  go  into  mourning,  and  fpeak  of  them  as  dead, 
not  daring  to  folicit  their  pardon,  left  they  fhould  be 
brought  in  as  accomplices.  When  there  is  no  fhadow 
of  proof  againft  the  pretended  criminal,  he  is  di {char¬ 
ged,  after  fuffering  the  moil  cruel  tortures,  a  tedious 
and  dreadful  imprifpnment,  and  the  lofs  of  the  great- 
eft  part  of  his  effects.  The  fentence  againft  the  pri¬ 
foners  is  pronounced  publicly,  and  wfith  extraordinary 
folemnity.  In  Portugal,  they  erect  a  theatre  capable  of 
holding  3000  perfons  )  in  which  they  place  a  rich  al¬ 
tar,  and  raife  feats  on  each  fide  in  the  form  of  am 
amphitheatre.  There  the  prifoners  are  placed  )  and 
over  againft  them  is  a  high  chair,  whither  they  are 
calle  l,  one  by  one,  to  hear  their  doom,  from  one  of  the 
inquifitors.- 

The  unhappy  people  know  what  they  are  to  fuf- 
fer  by  the  clothes  they  wear  that  day.  Thofe  who 
appear  in  their  own  clothes  are  difcliarged  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  fine  )  thofe  who  have  a  fanto  benito,  or 
ftrait  yellow  coat  without  fleeves,  charged  with  St 
Andrew’s  crofs,  have. their  lives,  but  forfeit  all  their 
effects  :  thofe  who  have  the  refemblance  of  flames 
made  of  red  ferge,  fevved  upon  their  fanto  benito,  with¬ 
out  any  crofs,  are  pardoned,  but  threatened  to  be 
burnt  if  ever  they  relapfe  :  but  thofe  who,  befideg 
thefe  flames,  have  on  their  fanto  benito  their  own  picr 
tore,  furrrounded  wfith  figures  of  devils, are  condemned 
to  expire  in  the  flames.  The  inquifitors,  who  are  ec- 
clefiafticsj  do  not  pronounce  the  fentence  of  death  y 
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•fiiquilltlon  but  form  and*  read  an  a£l,  in  which 
Infe&s  cr*m*nal  being  convicted  of  fuch  a  crime,  by  his 

,  own  confeffion,  is  with  much  relu&ance  delivered  to 
the  fecular  power  to  be  punched  according  to  his  de¬ 
merits  :  and  this  writing  they  give  to  the  feven  judges 
who  attend  at  the  right  fide  of  the  altar,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  pafs  fcntence.  For  the  conclufion  of  this  horrid 
fcene,  fee  ACT  of  Faith . 

INSCRIBED,  in  Geometry .  A  figure  is  faid  to 
be  infcribed  in  another,  when  all  its  angles  touch  the 
fide  or  planes  of  the  other  figure. 

INSCRIPTION,  a  title  or  writing  affixed  to  any 
thing,  to  give  fome  farther  knowledge  of  it,  or  to  trans¬ 
mit  Some  important  truth  to  pofterity. 

Antiquaries  are  very  curious  in  examining  -  ancient 
infcriptions  found  on  ilones  and  other  monuments  of 
antiquity.  Sanchoniathon,  contemporary,  as  it  is  faid, 
with  Gideon,  drew  mofl  of  the  memoirs  whereof  his 
hiftory  is  compofed  from  infcriptions  which  he  found 
in  temples  and  on  columns,  both  among  the  Heathens 
and  the  Hebrews. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  ancients  engraved  upon 
pillars  the  principles  of  fciences,  as  well  as  the  hiftory 
of  the  world,  Thofe  mentioned  by  Herodotus  fhow, 
that  this  was  the  firft  way  of  inftru&ing  people,  and  of 
tranfmitting  hiftories  and  fciences  to  pofterity.  This 
is  confirmed  by  Plato  in  his  Hippias  -7  wherein  he  fays, 
that  Pififtratus  engraved  on  ftone  pillars  precepts  ufe- 
ful  for  hufbandmen.  Pliny  affures  us,  that  the  firft 
public  monuments  were  made  of  plates  of  lead  ;  and 
that  the  treaties  of  confederacy  concluded  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Jews  were  written  upon  plates 
of  brafs  ;  that  (fays  he)  the  Jews  might  have  fome- 
thing  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  peace  and  confede¬ 
racy  concluded  with  the  Romans.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  great  dealers  in  infcriptions,  and  were 
extremely  fond  of  being  mentioned  in  them  :  and 
hence  it  is  that  we  find  fo  many  in  thofe  countries  of 
ancient  learning,  that  large  volumes  have  been  com¬ 
pofed,  as  the  colle&ion  of  Gruter,  &c.  Since  Gruter’s 
colle&ion,  Th.  Reinefius  has  compiled  another  huge 
volume  of  infcriptions.  M.  Fabretty  publifhed  ano¬ 
ther  volume  at  Rome  in  1699?  wherein  he  has  correct¬ 
ed  abundance  of  errors  which  had  efcaped  Gruter,  Rei¬ 
nefius,  and  other  antiquaries,  &c.  and  added  a  great 

number  of  infcriptions  omitted  by  them _ Since  all 

thefe,  Grasvius  has  publifhed  a  complete  colleaion  of 
infcriptions,  in  three  vols.  folio. 

INSCRUTABLE,  Unsearchable,  in  Theology, 
is  ufually  underftood  of  the  fecrets  of  Providence,  and 
the  judgments  of  God,  which  cannot  be  found  out,  or 
into  which  human  reafon  cannot  penetrate. 

Academy  of  Inscriptions .  See  Academy. 
INSECTS,  Insecta,  in  Natural  Hiftory ,  a  fmaller 
fort  of  animals,  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  exfanguious  5 
and  diftinguifhed  by  certain  incifures,  cuttings,  or  in¬ 
dentings  in  their  bodies.  The  word  is  originally  La¬ 
tin,  formed  of  in,  and  feco ,  44  I  cut  j”  the  reafon  of 
which  is,  that  in  fome  of  this  tribe,  as  ants,  the  body 


feems  to  be  cut  or  divided  into  two  •  or  becaufe  the 


bodies  of  many,  as  worms,  caterpillars,  &c.  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  different  circles,  or  rings,  which  are  a  fort  of 
incifurae.  See  Entomology. 

A  oxiovs  INSECTS  /  Ale  a /IT  of  dejlroying  them ,  or  pre - 
venting  their  Increafe »  The  following  remedies  we 
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they  fay,  that  find  collected  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  Gfto- 
ber  1790. — Of  thofe  fubftances  which  have  been  ge¬ 
nerally  cbferved  to  be  efficacious  in  driving  away  or  in 
deftroymg  infe&s,  mercury,  and  its  various  preparations, 
may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  generally  ufeful. 
Sulphur  is  alfo  ufeful.  Oils  of  all  kinds  have  been  of¬ 
ten  and  defervedly  recommended.  Tobacco  is  notlefi 
remarkable  for  its  utility.  Of  the  application  of  thefe 
in  order. 

1.  Mercury  is  known  to  kill  or  drive  away  lice  from 
the  human  body  5  and  it  may  probably  be  of  equal  ef¬ 
ficacy  in  ridding  other  animals  of  their  infe&s.  For 
inftance,  fheep  having  a  fmall  quantity  of  mercurial 
ointment  rubbed  on  their  fkins,  on  the  fides,  between 
the  fore-legs  and  the  body,  it  may  kill  or  drive  away 
the  infeft  peculiar  to  them.  Sulphur  is  recommended  to 
be  added  to  the  mercurial  ointment.  Thus  not  only  the 
infeft  peculiar  to  them,  but  alfo  the  fcab,  may  be  cured  : 
See  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Societyffor  the  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  Arts,  London,  vol.  vii.  viii.  p.  90.  In  the 
Tranfa&ions  of  the  fame  fociety,  vol.  v.  vi.  p.  59.  Mr 
Ailway  directed  that,  in  the  winter,  the  walls,  frames, 
&c.  of  his  green  and  hot-houfes  fhould  be  well  wafhed 
with  the  following  mixture  :  Take  of  corrofive  fubli- 
mate  mercury  four  ounces,  and  diffolve  it  in  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  Thefe  houfes  had  been  greatly  infefted 
with  red  fpiders  and  ants.  After  having  been  wafhed 
with  the  above  mixture,  neither  were  to  be  feen  next 
fummer.  This  wafh  may  be  ufed  on  old  garden-walls, 
and  to  the  roots  of  fruit-trees  infefted  with  infers,  if 
made  weaker.  *  It  may  deftroy  the  tender  leaves  of 
plants,  though  not  the  roots.  This  wafh  will  effeftual- 
ly  deftroy  that  difagreeable  infeft  the  bug,  and  all  other 
infers  of  a  tender  cuticle  ;  and  it  will  not  in  the  leaft 
hurt  the  colour  of  bed-furniture  or  hangings.  Care 
muft  be  taken  that  the  wafh  be  applied  into  every  cre¬ 
vice  or  folding  of  the  furniture  with  a  painter’s  brufh. 
It  will  fbmetimes  be  neceffary  to  repeat  the  wafh,  as 
fome  of  the  ova  of  bugs  may  remain  concealed,  not- 
withftanding  the  utmoft  care. 

Some  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  were  much  infefted 
with  large  ants,  which  greatly  hurt  the  fugar-canes. 
The  remedy  was,  to  diffolve  corrofive  fublimate  mer¬ 
cury  in  rum,  in  the  proportion  of  two  drams  to  a  pint 
of  fpirits.  This  folution  was  poured  on  dry  powdered 
fugar  5  and  when  the  fugar  was  dried,  it  was  laid  in 
the  paths  of  the  ants.  They  ate  it,  and  were  deftroy- 
ed.  Might  not  this  practice  be  imitated,  by  laying 
fugar  thus  prepared  on  paper  or  pieces  of  thin  boards 
near  the  roots  of  fruit-trees  infefted  by  infers,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  fruit  is  ripening  ?  The  papers  or  boards 
might  be  taken  in  during  the  night,  or  when  it  rained. 
The  fugar  fhould  be  coloured  with  indigo,  or  other 
fubftance,  thereby  to  mark  it  as  a  fubftance  to  be 
avoided  by  curious  idlers. 

2.  We  are  informed  that  a  perfon  in  Philadelphia  em¬ 
ployed  brimftone  in  the  following  manner.  Having 
cleared  all  round  the  roots  of  trees  infefted  with  cater¬ 
pillars  or  other  infers,  he  ftrewed  fome  flour  of  brim¬ 
ftone  round  the  roots,  and  covered  it  with  a  thin 
fprinkling  of  fine  mould,  that  it  might  not  be  blown 
away  by  the  wind,  yet  fo  that  the  fun  might  operate 
through,  and  caufe  the  brimftone  to  fumigate.  Thus 
he  deftroy ed  the  caterpillars.  One  pound  he  found 
fufficient  for  200  trees.  In  that  hot  climate  the  fun 

may 
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IsfeA'i  may  perhaps  have  that  effe&  j  but  it  fcarcely  will  in 
■’■"V"*"  this.  He  alfo  employed  fulphur  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  to  drive  infers  from  fmall  trees.  He  fplit  the  end 
of  a  pole,  and  put  in  the  flit  fome  matches,  fet  them 
on  fire,  and  held  them  under  the  parts  of  the  trees 
chiefly  affeCted.  A  pole  thus  armed,  he  found,  would 
anfwer  for  three  or  four  trees.  Brimftone  thus  mixed 
with  damp  ftraw,  and  fet  on  fire,  for  inftance,  in  hop- 
ground  infefted  with  the  fly,  might  be  of  ufe  to  drive 
away  the  fly. 

The  itch  is-  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a  very  fmall 
infeCl  which  neflles  under  the  fkin,  and  proceeds  no 
farther  into  the  habit  j  and  is  therefore  attended  with 
no  dangerous  confequences.  Brimflone  made  into  an 
ointment  with  hogs-lard  is  a  fure  remedy. 

Sheep  are  liable  to  an  eruption  on  the  Ik  in,  known 
By  the  name  of  the  fcab .  The  brimftone,  when  added 
to  the  mercurial  ointment  recommended  for  that  difor- 
dfer  in  the  TranfaCtions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encou¬ 
ragement  of  Arts,  vol.  vii.  p.  90.  might  perhaps  render 
the  application  more  efficacious  and  lefs  dangerous. 

3.  The  natives  of  hot  countries  are  taught  by  expe¬ 
rience,  that  an  un&uous  covering  on  their  bodies  pre¬ 
vents  the  bites  of  mufquitoes  and  all  gnats.  The  white 
inhabitants  in  fuch  countries  are  not  fufficiently  care¬ 
ful  in  preventing  the  leaft  ftagnant  water  near  their 
dwellings,  in  which  the  mufquitoes  are  bred  )  even  in 
the  wafte  water  thrown  out  they  are  produced.  Dr 
Franklin,  by  a  careful  attention  to  this  circumftance, 
guarded  his  family  in  Philadelphia  from  fuch  iiife&s  : 
one  day  feeing  a  number  of  mufquitoes  in  his  li¬ 
brary,  he  found  on  inquiry,  that  one  of  his  fervants 
had  taken  the  cover  off  a  tub  placed  near  his  window 
for  receiving  rain-water.  On  fuch  an  occafion  the  re¬ 
medy  is  eafy,  viz.  (hutting  the  room  up  for  the  day, 
fo  that  the  mufquitoes  cannot  come  at  any  W'ater,  in 
which  time  they  die.  Though  this  caution  may  feem 
trifling  to  us  who  live  in  a  mild  climate,  it  is  far  other- 
wife  in  hot  countries. 

Oil  being  known  to  be  moft  efficacious  in  deftroy- 
ing  infeCts,  may  not  the  ufe  of  it  be  extended  to  the 
deftru&ion  of  worms  in  the  bowels  of  horfes,  where 
they  may  occafion  the  violent  pain  they  feem  fome- 
times  to  fuffer  ?  If  the  horfe  was  for  fome  time  kept 
fading,  and  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  fuppofe  a  pint, 
was  given,  if  worms  are  the  caufe,  the  oil  may  in  that 
cafe  kill  them. 

Flowers,  leaves,  and  fruit,  on  plants,  are  known  to 
be  devoured  by  caterpillars.  Thefe  are  deftroyed  by 
oils,  which  clofe  the  lateral  pores  by  which  they 
breathe.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  advifed,  that,  on  the 
approach  of  fpring,  a  cloth  dipped  in  train  oil  be  laid 
on  fuch  parts  of  the  tree  in  which  there  is  the  leaft 
appearance  of  them. 

We  are  informed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society 
of  Agriculture  at  Paris,  that  oil  of  turpentine,  wThen 
applied  to  animals  which  were  covered  with  infers, 
deftroyed  the  infle&s  without  hurting  the  animal.  The 
author  tried  it  on  feveral  trees,  mixed  with  fine  earth 
f6  as  to  incorporate  them  well,  then  adding  w^ater, 
Hill  ftirring  them  carefully  till  the  whole  was  brought 
to  fome  degree  of  fluidity.  In  this  mixture  he  dipped 
branches  of  fruit-trees  on  which  there  were  infers,  and 
hereby  deftroyed  not  only  the  eggs  but  alfo  the  infers, 
without  hurting  the  leaves.  This  compolition  may  be 
Z 
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got  of  by  wafliing,  or  the  firft  heavy  (bower.  From  Infers* 
thefe  experiments  the  author  thinks,  that  oil  of  turpen-  ‘  ' ni,T*^ 

tine  may  with  equal  efficacy  be  employed  for  killing 
various  kinds  of  lice  on  domeftic  animals. 

We  are  informed,  in  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  vol.  v.  p.  45.  that 
Mr  Winter,  among  other  experiments  on  turnip-feed, 
fteeped  the  feed  24  hours  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
train  oil.  He  then  drained  the^oil  from  the  feed, 
which  he  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  fine  fifted  earth, 
and  immediately  fowed  it  in  drills.  When  the  plants 
began  to  appear  on  the  furface,  the  ground  was  fown 
wjth  foot.  He  found  that  feed  fteeped  in  linfeed  oil 
anfwered  equally  well.  The  turnips  the  leaft  injured 
by  the  fly  were  thofe  that  grew  from  feed  fteeped  as 
above,  which  grew  fo  luxuriantly  as  to  produce  rough 
leaves  feveral  days  prior  to  the  moft  flouriftiing  of  any 
of  his  other  experiments,  and  were  the  better  enabled 
to  withftand  the  fly’s  attack.  The  leaves  of  thefe  tur¬ 
nips  were  of  a  darker  green,  and  appeared  twice  as 
thick  in  bulk  and  luxuriancy  as  the  other  turnips, 
and  were  a  coniiderable  deal  larger.  The  feed  was  drill¬ 
ed  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  at  a  foot  diftance  in  the 
rows.  Train  oil  is  apt  to  kill  the  leaves  of  plants  which 
have  been  injured  by  infers,  but  linfeed  oil  has  not 
that  effeCl,  though  equally  deftruCtive  to  the  infers. 

The  train  oil  feems  to  a£t  both  as  an  oil,  and  by  its 
difagreeable  fmell  it  prevents  infeCts  approaching  it. 

In  this  refpeCt  it  may  be  fuccefsfully  ufed  to  pre¬ 
vent  field  mice  or  other  vermin  preying  on  acorns, 
chefnuts,  or  other  feeds  fteeped  in  it  before  they  are- 
fown. 

When  thus  giving  directions  for  preventing  the  fly 
on  turnips,  a  late  experiment  fhould  be  mentioned,  by 
the  difclofing  of  which  a  perfon  gained  a  confiderable 
reward.  His  fecret  was,  running  a  roller  over  the 
ground  early  in  the  morning,  while  the  dew  remained 
on  the  ground,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fly.  The 
dew  entangled  the  flies  fo  much,  that  they  could  not 
make  their  efcape,  and  were  therefore  crufhed  to  death. 

As  the  roller  may  leave  the  furface  of  the  earth  too 
hard,  fome  very  properly  advife  to  fix  fome  boughs  of 
elder  in  a  gate  or  hurdle,  to  be  drawn  over  the  field  j 
and  if  the  boughs  had  been  before  fumigated  wdth  the 
fmoke  of  tobacco,  or  tinCture  of  afafoetida,  the  fuc- 
cefs  would  be  the  furer.  The  moft  certain  method 
of  preventing  the  hurt  done  by  the  fly  is  to  raife  the 
plants  in  a  nurfery,  and  at  a  proper  age  to  tranfplant 
them,  being  carried  to  the  ground  in  a  wheel-barrow 
filled  with  manure  foftened  with  water  fo  as  to  admit 
the  plants.  This  method  will  fecure  their  more  fpeedy 
growth.  In  the  nurfery  the  attack  of  the  fly  may  be 
prevented  by  fprinkling  foot  or  quicklime  on  the  ground. 

The  utility  ©f  tranfplanting  turnips  is  evident  by-the- 
praClice  of  tranfplanting  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage. 

They  who  are  difeouraged  from  this  pradice  by  the  ex¬ 
pence  attending  it,  do  not  refleCl  that  the  hoeing  is  pre¬ 
vented,  and  the  plants  grow  the  better,  being  fet  in  frefli 
earth. 

3,  Before  proceeding  to  direCl  the  ufe  of  the  lad 
means  mentioned,  viz.  tobacco,  for  deftroying  infeCls 
in  turnips,. it  may  be  proper  to  mention  an  experiment 
made  by  Mr  Green,  of  her  majefty’s  flower-garden  at 
Kew.  He  contrived  a  pair  of  bellows  fimilar  to  that 
employed  in  recovering  people  feemingly  drowned.  It 
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Ihfe&s.  has  a  cavity  in  the  nozzle,  in  which  fome  tobacco  is 
put,  with  a  live  coal  over  it.  The  bellows  being  then 
worked,  the  tobacco  is  fet  on  fire,  and  the  fmoke  is 
directed  to  any  particular  fpot.  A  lady  was  fond  of 
having  the  mofkrofe  in  her  dreiTing-room,  but  was 
prevented  having  it  on  account  of  the  green  infers 
which  conftantly  adhere  to  that  plant.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  Mr  Green  had  a  box  made  large 
enough  to  contain  a  pot  in  which  a  plant  of  the  molk- 
rofe  grew.  In  one  end  of  the  box  was  a  hole,  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows  5  the  bellows  was  work¬ 
ed,  and  the  fmoke  was  received  into  the  box.  When 
the  tobacco  was  confumed,  the  nozzle  was  withdrawn, 
and  a  cork  being  put  into  the  hole,  the  box  thus  re-* 
mained  till  morning,  when  the  infers  W'ere  all  laid 
dead  on  the  earth.  JBeing  fwept  off,  the  plant  u'as  in 
ft  Hate  fit  for  a  drefTmg-room.  Many  plants  thus  in- 
fefted  with  infers  may  be  too  large,  or  other  wife  fo 
placed  as  not  to  be  put  into  a  box.  In  this  cafe  it 
occurred  to  the  writer  of  thefe  obfervations,  that  be¬ 
ing  fprinkled  with  an  infufion  of  tobacco  in  water 
nnght  in  fome  degree  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  On 
trial  he  found  it  anfwer,  and  he  thus  freed  other  plants 
of  their  infers.  He  alfo  ufed  it  on  trees  of  eafy  ac- 
cefs  with  advantage.  Train  oil  is  fo  inimical  to  tender 
plants  or  leaves,  that  it  deftroys  them  if  infefts  have 
in  the  leaft  hurt  them  •,  whereas  the  infufion,  inftead 
of  killing  the  leaves,  promoted  a  frefh  vegetation. 

Fruit  trees  often  become  the  prey  of  infers.  Tliofe 
againft  a  wall,  or  in  efpaliers,  being  eafily  come  at, 
much  of  the  michief  may  be  prevented  by  cutting  off 
the  leaves  fo  foon  as  they  are  obferved  to  be  curled  5 
for  then  frefh  eggs  are  laid  on  them,  probably  by  but¬ 
terflies.  If  fprinkled  with  the  infufion  of  tobacco,  it 
will  prevent  their  coming  to  life.  After  the  fruit  is 
formed,  the  infufion  mull  not  be  ufed,  left  the  tafte 
and  fmell  may  remain.  The  fciffars  are  then  the  pro¬ 
per  remedies,  which  ladies  may  employ  as  amufement, 
and  may  thereby  prefent  fruit  to  their  friends  of  their 
own  preferving.  A  lye  of  the  afh  of  plants  fprinkled 
on  the  leaves  may  have  a  good  effect,  as  alfo  on  other 
pot-herbs,  which  are  often  the  prey  of  caterpillars. 
As  many  infers,  befides  thofe  bred  on  the  leaves  or 
in  the  walls,  may  deftroy  the  fruit,  the  fugar  with 
the  corrofive  fublimate,  as  already  defcribed,  may  be 
laid  in  the  way  of  other  infects,  to  all  which  it  will  prove 
a  fpeedy  death.  Diligent  infpe&ion  into  their  retreats 
is  the  moft  certain  means  of  preventing  the  lofs  fuf- 
tained  by  fnails.  Ants  are  prevented  rifing  up  the  trees, 
by  laying  round  the  roots  powdered  chalk,  or  any  other 
fubftance  which  by  entangling  their  feet  prevents  their 
crofting  it.  Care  fhould  be  taken  to  deftroy  their  nefts 
everywhere  near  the  garden. 

Hops  are  now  become  an  article  of  fo  great  confe- 
quence,  that  it  deferves  our  particular  attention.  Early 
-in  its  growth,  when  the  vines  begin  toafcend  the  poles, 
a  black  fly  preys  on  its  leaves,  frequently  in  fuch  num¬ 
bers  as,  by  deftroying  the  leaves,  to  interrupt  the 
vegetation,  much  of  the  food  of  plants  being  abforbed 
by  the  leaves.  The  infufion  of  tobacco  deflroys  them, 
or  at  leaft'drives  them  away  fo  effedlually,  that  a  plant 
almoft  totally  ftripped  of  its  leaves  has  put  out  frefh 
leaves  after  the  ufe  of  it.  If  care  be  not  taken,  they 
will  again  fall  on  the  frefh  leaves.  As  the  flies  lodge 
on  the  lower  fide  of  the  leaves,  they  are  prote&ed  from 


fto.rms  of  ram,  and  therefore  the  infufion  muft  be 
driven  upwards  by  a  forcing  pump.  As  it  is  faid  that  y— - 

the  expence  of  tobacco  is  too  great,  perhaps  lime-wa¬ 
ter,  or  even  water  by  itfelf,  driven  ftrongly  agair.ft 
the  leaves,  might  drive  them  away.  The  labour  at¬ 
tending  fuch  experiments  in  a  large  plantation  difcou- 
rages  others,  without  refle&ing,  that,  if  fuch  means 
are  ufed  early,  the  flies  may  more  eafily  be  got  rid. of* 

Free  ventilation  is  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  all  plants*, 
and  hence  perhaps  the  particular  advantages  of  drilling 
corn  in  rows  a  little  diflant*  If  alleys  fomewhat  larger 
than  common  were  made  in  the  plantations  of  hops, 
there  might  be  fufficient  fpaces  left  where  the  alleys 
crofs  one  another  to  admit  of  fetting  dramp  flraw,  or 
other  materials  mixed  with  brimftone,  foot,  &c.  on 
fire..  Smoke  itfelf  is  faid  to  prevent  the  fly  ;  and  if  fo, 
it  will  ftill  aft  more  powerfully  when  mixed  with  fuch 
materials.  It  has  been  obferved  in  Sweden,  that  the 
hops  grow'  naturally  among  heaps  of  ftones  or  frag¬ 
ments  of  rocks.  They  therefore  advife  to  cover  the 
ground  round  their  roots  with  ftones,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  infers  laying  their  eggs  near  the  roots  in  the 
ground,  where  they  lay  them  to  be  protefted  during 
the  winter.  The  ftones  will  alfo  preferve  moifture  at 
the  roots  during  the  fummer.  A  rope  ,  cannot  be 
drawn  acrofs  a  plantation  of  hops,  as  it  can  acrofs  a 
field  of  corn,  in  cafe  of  mildew.  Here  water  to  wafli 
off  the  clammy  juice  that  entices  and  feeds  infe&a 
feems  to  be  the  only  remedy.  The  plantation  being 
well  ventilated,  may  at  leaft  prevent  the  frequency  of 
it..  The  forcing  pump  will  moft  effeaually  wafh  off 
this  exudation. 

Cruelty  to  INSECTS.  It  does  not  appear  upon  what 
principle  of  reafon  and  juftice  it  is,  that  mankind  have 
founded  their  right  over  the  lives  of  every  creature  that 
is  placed  in  a  fubordinate  rank  of  being  to  themfelves. 
Whatever  claim  they  may  have  in  right  of  food  and 
felfidefence  (to  which  ought  we  to  add  the  purpofes 
of  the  naturalift,  explained  above  ?)  did  they  extend 
.their  privilege  no  farther  than  thofe  articles  w  ould  rea- 
fonably  carry  them,  numberlefs  beings  might  enjoy 
their  lives  in  peace,  who  are  now  hurried  out  of  them 
by  the  moft  wanton  and  unneceffary  cruelties.  It  is 
furely  difficult  to  difeover  wffiy  it  ihould  be  thought 
lefs  inhuman  to  crufh  to  death  a  barmlefs  infeft,  whofe 
Angle  offence  is  that  he  eats  that  food  which  nature  has 
prepared  for  his  fuftenanee,  than  it  would  be  were  we 
to  kill  any  bulky  creature  for  the  fame  reafon.  There 
are  few  tempers  fo  hardened  to  the  impreflions  of  hu¬ 
manity,  as  not  to  fliudder  at  the  thought  of  the  latter  \ 
and  yet  the  former  is  univerfally  pradlifed  without  the 
leaft  check  of  compaflion.  This  feems  to  arife  from 
the  grofs  error  of  fuppofing,  that  every  creature  i* 
really  in  itfelf  contemptible,  which  happens  to  be 
clothed  with  a  body  infinitely  difproportionate  to  our 
own,  not  confidering  that  great  and  little  are  merely 
relative  terms.  But  the  inimitable  Shakefpeare  would 
teach  us,  that 

— - - the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upott, 

In  corp’ral  fufPrance,  feels  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies-  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

And  indeed  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
fenfations  of  many  infers  are  as  exquifite  as  thofe  of 
creatures  of  far  more  enlarged  dimenfions,  perhaps  even 

more 
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Infe&  snore  To.  The  millepede,  for  inftance,  rolls  itfelf 
!!  round  upon  the  (lighted  touch,  and  the  fnail  draws 

Infolvent.  its  horns  upon  the  lead  approach  of  our  hand.  Are 
not  thefe  the  ftrongeft  indications  of  their  fenfibiiity  ? 
and  is  it  any  evidence  of  ours ,  that  we  are  not  there¬ 
fore  induced  to  treat  them  with  a  more  fympathifmg 
tendernefs  ? 

Montaigne  remarks,  that  there  is  a  certain  claim  of 
kindnefs  and  benevolence  which  every  fpecies  of  crea¬ 
tures  has  a  right  to  from  us.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  general  maxim  is  not  more  attended  to  in  the  affair 
of  education,  and  preffed  home  upon  tender  minds  in 
its  full  extent  and  latitude.  Wc  are  far,  indeed,  from 
thinking,  that  the  early  delight  which  children  difeover 
in  tormenting  flies,  &c.  is  a  mark  of  any  innate  cruel¬ 
ty  of  temper,  becaufe  this  turn  may  be  accounted  for 
on  other  principles  j  and  it  is  entertaining  unworthy 
notions  of  the  Deity,  to  fuppofe  he  forms  mankind 
with  a  propenfity  to  the  moft  deteftable  of  all  difpoft- 
tions:  but  moft  certainly,  by  being  unreftrained  in  fports 
of  this  kind,  they  may  acquire  by  habit  what  they 
never  would  have  learned  from  nature,  and  grow  up 
into  a  confirmed  inattention  to  every  kind  of  differing 
but  their  own.  Accordingly  the  fupreme  court  of  ju¬ 
dicature  at  Athens  thought  an  inftance  of  this  fort  not 
below  its  cognizance,  and  puniftied  a  boy  for  putting 
out  the  eyes  of  a  poor  bird  that  had  unhappily  fallen 
*  into  his  hands. 

It  might  be  of  fervice,  therefore,  it  ftiould  feem,  in 
order  to  awaken  as  early  as  poffible  in  children  an  ex- 
tenfive  fenfe  of  humanity,  to  give  them  a  view  of  fc- 
veral  forts  of  infefts  as  they  may  be  magnified  by  the 
aftiftancc  of  glaffes.  and  to  fhow  them  that  the  fame 
evident  marks  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs  prevail  in  the 
formation  of  the  minuteft  infefl,  as  in  that  of  the  moft 
enormous -leviathan  :  that  they  are  equally  furnifhed 
with  whatever  is  neceffary,  not  only  to  the  preferva- 
tion,  but  the  happinefs  of  their  beings  in  that  clafs  of 
exiftence  which  Providence  has  afligned  them  :  in  a 
word,  that  the  whole  conftru&ion  of  their  refpe&ive 
organs  diftin&ly  proclaims  them  the  objefls  of  the  di¬ 
vine  benevolence,  and  therefore  that  they  juftly  ought 
to  be  fo  of  ours. 

INSERTION,  in  Anatomy,  the  clofe  conjunction 
of  the  veffels,  tendons,  fibres,  and  membranes  of  the 
body  with  fome  other  parts. 

INSINUATION  denotes  a  cunning  and  covert 
way  of  creeping  into  any  perfon’s  favour. 

INSINUATION  of  a  Will,  among  civilians,  is  the  fir  ft 
production  of  it,  or  the  leaving  it  with  the  regift er,  in 
order  to  its  probate.  See  Will. 

INSIPID,  Tastleless,  that  which  has  nothing  in 
it  pungent  enough  to  affeCt  the  palate,  tongue,  &c. 
and  to  occafion  that  fenfation  we  call  tq/llng . 

INSITION,  Insitio,  in  Botany,  denotes  the  fame 
with  engrafting  j  viz.  the  aCt  of  inferting  and  uniting 
a  cyon,  bud,  or  the  like,  in  the  fubftance  of  the  ftock. 

INSOLATION,  in  Pharmacy,  a  method  ©f  pre¬ 
paring  certain  fruits,  drugs,  &c.  by  expofmg  them 
to  the  heat  of  the  fun’s  rays  5  either  to  dry,  to  matu¬ 
rate,  or  to  Iharpen  them  ;  as  is  done  in  vinegar,  figs, 
&c. — The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  verb  infolare, 
which  is  ufed  by  Pliny  and  Columella,  and  fignifies  to 
expofe  to  the  fun . 

INSOLVENT,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  perfons  as 
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have  not  wherewithal  to  pay  their  juft  debts.  A  per- 
fon  dying,  and  not  leaving  eftate  fufticient  to  difeharge 
thefe,  is  faid  to  die  infolvent. 

Trial  by  INSPECTION,  or  Examination,  is 
when,  for  the  greater  expedition  of  a  caufe,  in  forae 
point  or  iffue,  being  either  the  principal  queftian,  or 
arifing  collaterally  out  of  it,  but  being  evidently  the 
objeCI  of  fenfe,  the  judges  of  the  court,  upon  the  tef- 
timony  of  their  own  fenfes,  fliall  decide  the  point  in 
difpute.  For,  where  the  affirmative  or  negative  of  a 
queftion  is  matter  of  fuch  obvious  determination,  it  is 
not  thought  neceffary  to  fummon  a  jury  to  decide  it  ; 
who  are  properly  called  in  to  inform  the  confeience  of 
the  court  of  dubious  fads  •,  and  therefore,  when  the 
fad,  from  its  nature,  muft  be  evident  to  the  court  ei¬ 
ther  from  ocular  demonftration  or  other  irrefragable 
proof,  there  the  law  departs  from  its  ufual  refort,  the 
verdiCI  of  12  men,  and  relies  on  the  judgment  of  the 
court  alone.  As  in  cafe  of  a  fuit  to  refer ve  a  fine  for 
non-age  of  the  cognizor,  or  to  fet  afide  a  ftatute  or  re¬ 
cognizance  entered  into  by  an  infant  \  here,  and  in 
other  cafes  of  the  like  fort,  a  writ  ffiall  iffue  to  the 
Iheriff,  commanding  him  that  he  conftrain  the  faid  par¬ 
ty  to  appear,  that  it  may  be  afeertained  by  the  view 
of  his  body  by  the  king’s  juftices,  whether  he  be  of 
full  age  or  not  :  Ut  per  afpeBum  corporis  fui conjlare  po - 
tcrit  jujliciariis  nojlris,  Ji  pradiBus  an  Jit  plena;  cetatis 
necne .  If,  however,  the  court  has,  upon  infpeclion,  any 
doubt  of  the  age  of  the  party  (as  may  frequently  be  the 
cafe),  it  may  proceed  to  take  proofs  of  the  part  5  and, 
particularly  may  examine  the  infant  himfelf  upon  an 
oath  of  voir  dire,  veritatem  dicere  ;  that  is,  to  make  true 
anfwers  to  fuch  queftions  as  the  court  (hall  demand  of 
him  ;  or  the  court  may  examine  his  mother,  his  god-, 
father,  or  the  like. 

INSPECTOR,  a  perfon  to  whom  the  care  and  con- 
du£l  of  any  work  is  committed. 

Inspectors,  in  the  Roman  law,  were  fuch  perfons 
as  examined  the  quality  and  value  of  lands  and  effe&s, 
in  order  to  the  adjufting  or  proportioning  taxes  and 
impofitions  to  every  man’s  eftate. 

The  Jews  alfo  have  an  officer,  in  their  fynagogue, 
whom  they  call  infpeBor ,  pn,  hha%en .  His  buftnefs  con- 
fifts  principally  in  infpe£ting  or  overlooking  the  pray¬ 
ers  and  leffons,  in  preparing  and  (bowing  them  to  the 
reader,  and  in  (landing  by  him  to  fee  he  reads  right : 
and,  if  he  makes  miftakes,  he  is  to  corred  him. 

INSPIRATION,  among  divines,  &c.  implies  the 
conveying  of  certain  extraordinary  and  fupernatural 
notices  or  motions  into  the  foul  5  or  it  denotes  any  fu¬ 
pernatural  influence  of  God  upon  the  mind  of  a  ratio¬ 
nal  creature,  whereby  he  is  formed  to  any  degree  of 
intellcflual  improvements,  to  which  he  could  not,  or 
would  not,  in  fa£l  have  attained  in  his  prefent  circum- 
ftances,  in  a  natural  way.  Thus  the  prophets  are  faid 
to  have  fpoken  by  divine  infpiration. 

Some  authors  reduce  the  infpiration  of  the  facred 
writers  to  a  particular  care  of  Providence,  which  pre¬ 
vented  any  thing  they  had  faid  from  failing  or  coming 
to  nought  *,  maintaining,  that  they  never  were  really 
infpired  either  with  knowledge  or  expreflion. 

According  to  M.  Simon,  infpiration  is  no  more  than 
a  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  never  permitted 
the  facred  writers  to  be  miftaken. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  the  infpiration  of  the 
M  m  Holy 
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Inspiration.  Holy  Spirit  regards  only  the  matter,  not  the  flyle  or 
v — words  j  and  this  Teems  to  fall  in  with  M.  Simon’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  diredlion. 

Theological  writers  have  enumerated  feveral  kinds 
of  infpiration  ;  fuch  as  an  infpiration  of  fuperinten- 
dcncy,  in  which  God  does  To  influence  and  dire£l  the 
mind  of  any  perfon,  as  to  keep  him  more  fecure  from 
error  in  Tome  various  and  complex  difcourfe,  than  he 
would  have  been  merely  by  the  ufe  of  his  natural  fa¬ 
culties  ;  plenary  fuperintendent  infpiration,  which  ex¬ 
cludes  any  mixture  of  error  at  all  from  the  performance 
fo  fuperintended  •,  infpiration  of  elevation,  where  the 
faculties  a£l  in  a  regular,  and,  as  it  feems,  in  a  com¬ 
mon  manner,  yet  are  raifed  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
fo  that  the  compofure  fhall,  upon  the  whole,  have  more 
—  of  the  true  fublirpe  or  pathetic,  than  natural  genius 

could  have  given  )  and  infpiration  of  fuggeftion,  when 
the  ufe  of  the  faculties  is  fuperfeded,  and  God  does, 
as  it  were,  fpeak  dire&ly  to  the  mind,  making  fuch 
difcoveries  to  it  as  it  could  not  otherwife  have  obtain¬ 
ed,  and  dilating  the  very  words  in  which  fuch  difco¬ 
veries  are  to  be  communicated,  if  they  are  defigned  as 
a  melfage  to  others.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  the 
New  Teftament  was  written  by  a  fuperintendent  infpi¬ 
ration  ;  for  without  this  the  difcourfes  and  do6lrines 
of  Chrift  could  not  have  been  faithfully  recorded  by 
the  evangelifls  and  apoftlesj  nor  could  they  have  af- 
fumed  the  authority  of  fpeaking  the  words  of  Chrift, 
and  evinced  this  authority  by  the  actual  exercife  of 
miraculous  powers  :  and  befides,  the  facred  writings 
bear  many  obvious  internal  marks  of  their  divine  ori¬ 
ginal,  in  the  excellence  of  their  doctrines,  the  fpiritu- 
ality  and  elevation  of  their  defign,  the  majefty  and  fim- 
plicity  of  their  flyle,  the  agreement  of  their  various 
parts,  and  their  efficacy  on  mankind  )  to  which  may¬ 
be  added,  that  there  has  been  in  the  Chriftian  church, 
from  its  earliefl  ages,  a  conflant  tradition,  that  the  fa- 
ered  books  were  w’ritten  by  the  extraordinary  aflifl- 
ance  of  the  Spirit,  which  mull  at  leaf!  amount  to  fu¬ 
perintendent  infpiration.  Eut  it  has  been  controvert¬ 
ed  whether  this  infpiration  extended  to  every  minute 
circum fiance  in  their  writings,  fo  as  to  be  in  the  mofl 
abfolute  fenfe  plenary.  Jerome,  Grotius,  Erafmus, 
Epifcopius,  and  many  others,  maintain  that  it  was  not  j 
whilft  others  contend,  that  the  emphatieal  manner  in 
which  our  Lord  fpeaks  of  the  agency  of  the  Spirit 
.  upon  them,  and  in  which  they  themfelves  fpeak  of  their 
own  writings,  will  juftify  our  believing  that  their  in¬ 
fpiration  was  plenary,  unlefs  there  be  very  convincing 
evidence  brought  on  the  other  fide  to  prove  that  it 
was  not :  and  if  we  allow,  it  is  faid,  that  there  were 
fume  errors  in  the  New  Teftament,  as  it  came  from 
the  hands  of  the  apoftles,  there  may  be  great  danger  of 
fubverting  the  main  purpofe  and  defign  of  it  ;  fince 
there  will  be  endlefs  room  to  debate  the  importance 
both  of  fa£ls  and  do£lrines. 

Among  the  Heathens,  the  priefts  and  prieflefles 
were  laid  to  be  divinely  infpired,  when  they  gave 
oracles. — The  poets  alfo  laid  claim  to  it  5  and  to  this 
end  they  always  invoked  Apollo  and  the  Mufes  at  the 
beginning  of  any  great  work. 

Inspiration,  in  PhjJic ,  is  underflood  of  that  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  breafl,  by  which  the  air  is  admitted 
within  the  lungs  5  in  which  fenfe,  infpiration  is  a 
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branch  of  refpiration,  and  Hands  oppofed  to  Exspi-  Infpiratiou 
RATION.  II 

This  admiffion  of  the  air  depends  immediately  on  In^ra* 
its  fpring  or  elaflicity,  at  the  time  when  the  cavity  of 
the  breafl  is  enlarged  by  the  elevation  of  the  tho¬ 
rax  and  abdomen,  and  particularly  by  the  motion  of 
the  diaphragm  downwards  :  fo  that  the  air  does  not 
enter  the  lungs,  becaufe  they  are  dilated  j  but  thofe 
dilate,  becaufe  the  air  enters  within  them.  Nor  is 
it  the  dilatation  of  the  breafl  which  draw’s  in  the 
air,  as  is  commonly  thought,  though  this  is  a  con¬ 
dition  abfolutely  neceffary  to  infpiration  5  but  an  ac¬ 
tual  intrufion  of  the  air  into  the  lungs.  See  Respi¬ 
ration. 

INSPISSATING,  in  Pharmacy,  an  operation- 
whereby  a  liquor  is  brought  to  a  thicker  confidence, 
by  evaporating  the  thinner  parts. 

INSPRUCK,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Auflria,  and  capital  of  the  county  of  Tyrol,  received 
its  name  from  the  river  Inn,  which  runs  by  it.  It  has 
a  noble  caflle  or  palace,  formerly  the  refidence  of  the 
archdukes  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  with  a  cathedral 
where  they  are  buried.  The  houfes,  though  built  in 
the  German  tafle,  are  rather  handfomer  ;  and  the 
flreets,  though  narrow,  are  remarkably  well  paved. 

For  the  defence  of  this  city  the  inhabitants  can  place 
but  little  confidence  in  their  fortifications,  which  are 
very  trilling.  They  feem  rather  to  depend  on  the  na¬ 
tural  faflneffes  of  their  country  ;  which  appear  indeed 
to  form  a  barrier,  fo  perfe£lly  inacceffible  to  any  ene» 
my,  that  even  the  great  Guflavus  Adolphus,  after  hav¬ 
ing  overrun  with  his  vi£lorious  arms  the  other  parts 
of  Germany,  could  never  make  any  impreffion  upon 
this.  It  is  feated  in  a  pleafant  valley,  in  E.  Long. 

11.  30.  N.  Lat.  47.  16. 

INSTALLATION,  the  a£l  of  giving  vifible  pof- 
feffion  of  an  order,  rank,  or  office,  by  placing  in  the 
proper  feat.  See  INSTALMENT. 

INSTALMENT,  a  fettling  or  inflating  any  per¬ 
fon  in  a  dignity.  The  word  is -derived  from  the  La¬ 
tin  in ,  and  Jlallumy  a  term  ufed  for  a  feat  in  church,  in 
the  choir,  or  a  feat  or  bench  in  a  court  of  juftice,  &c. 
though  Voffius  is  of  opinion  the  word  is  of  German 
origin. 

Instalment  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  indu£Hon  of  a 
dean,  prebendary,  or  other  ecclefiaftical  dignitary,  in¬ 
to  the  polfeflion  of  his  flail,  or  proper  feat,  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  church  to  vffiich  he  belongs.  This  is  fome- 
times  alfo  called  injiallation . 

Instalment  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  ceremony,, 
whereby  the  knights  of  the  Garter  are  placed  in  their 
rank,  in  the  chapel  of  St  George  at  ^Vindfor. 

INSTANT,  a  part  of  duration  in  which  we  per¬ 
ceive  no  fucceffion  \  or  it  is  that  which  takes  up  the 
time  only  of  one  idea  in  our  minds. 

INSTAURATION,  the  re-eftablifhment,  or  re- 
flauration  of  a  religion,  a  church,  or  the  like,  to  its 
former  flate.  The  w'ord  is  by  fome  derived  from  the 
old  Latin  injlaurum ,  which  fignified  the  “  flock”  of 
things  neceffary  for  the  tilling  and  managing  of 
grounds  ;  as  cattle,  tools,  harnefs,  &c.  But  the 
word  injiaurum  is  only  of  the  middle  age  :  injlauratio  is 
of  much  greater  antiquity,  and  by  fome  derived  from 
injlar ,  “  like,”  as  importing  a  thing’s  being  brought 
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to  its  former  likenefs  or  appearance. 

TION. 

INSTEP,  in  the  manege,  is  that  part  of  a  horfe’s 
hind  leg,  which  reaches  from  the  ham  to  the  paftern- 
joint. 

INSTINCT,  a  certain  power  or  difpofition  of  mind, 
by  which,  independent  of  all  inftrurtion  or  experience, 
without  deliberation  and  without  having  any  end  in 
view,  animals  are  unerringly  direrted  to  do  fpontane- 
oufly  (a)  whatever  is  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  individual  or  the  continuation  of  the  kind.  Such 
in  the  human  fpecies  is  the  inftinrt  of  fucking  exerted 
immediately  after  birth  ;  and  fuch  in  the  inferior  crea¬ 
tion  is  the  inftinrt  by  which  inferts  invariably  depofit 
their  eggs  in  fituations  moil  favourable  for  hatching 
and  affording  nourifhment  to  their  future  progeny. 
Xhefe  operations  are  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  individual  and  the  continuation  of  the  kind  ;  but 
neither  the  infant  nor  the  infert  knows  that  they  are 
neceffary  :  they  both  art  without  having  any  end  in 
view,  and  art  uniformly  without  inftrurtion  and  with¬ 
out  experience. 

The  artions  of  the  inferior  animals  are  generally 
direrted  by  inftinrt ;  thofe  of  man  by  reafon.  This  at 
leaft  is  the  cafe  with  refpert  to  men  in  a  ftate  of  civi¬ 
lization  :  in  the  favage  ftate  they  are  probably  little 
lefs  the  flaves  of  inftinrt  than  the  brutes  themfelves. 
Concerning  human  inftinrts,  indeed,  philofophers  differ 
widely  in  opinion  ;  fome  maintaining  that  man  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  greater  number  of  inftinrts  than  any  fpe¬ 
cies  of  brutes  ;  whilft  others  deny  that  in  human  na¬ 
ture  there  is  any  power  or  propenfity  at  all  which  can 
properly  be  called  inftinrtive. 

This  diveriity  of  opinion  may  eafily  be  traced  to  its 
fource.  There  are  not  many  original  thinkers  in  the 
world.  The  greater  part  even  of  thofe  who  are  call¬ 
ed  philofophers ,  implicitly  adopt  the  opinions  of  certain 
matters  whofe  authority  they  deem  fufficient  to  fupply 
the  place  of  argument  ;  and  having  chofen  their  re- 
fpe&ive  guides,  each  maintains  with  zeal  what  his 
matter  taught,  or  is  fuppofed  to  have  taught.  When 
Locke  fo  fuccefsfully  attacked  the  doftrine  of  innate 
ideas  and  innate  principles  of  fpeculative  truth,  he  was 
thought  by  many  to  have  overturned  at  the  fame  time 
all  innate  principles  whatever  ;  to  have  divefted  the 
human  mind  of  every  paflion,  affection,  and  inftinrt  ; 
and  to  have  left  in  it  nothing  but  the  powers  of  fenfa- 
tion,  memory,  and  intellert.  Such5  we  are  perfuaded, 
was  not  his  intention  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  his 
immortal  work  which,  when  interpreted  with  candour, 
appears  to  have  fuch  a  tendency. 
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In  our  opinion,  great  part  of  the  Yffay  on  Human 
Vnderfandmg  has  been  very  generally  mifunderftood. 
Much  of  its  merit,  however,  was  foon  dilcovered  ;  and 
mankind,  finding  philofophy  difcncumbered  of  the  bar¬ 
barous  jargon  of  the  fchools,  and  built  upon  a  few  felf- 
evident  principles,  implicitly  embraced  every  opinion 
advanced,  or  which  they  fuppofed  to  be  advanced,  by 
the  illuftrious  author  ;  efpecially  if  that  opinion  was 
contrary  to  any  part  of  the  fcholaftic  fyftem  which 
had  fo  long  been  employed  to  perplex  the  underftand- 
ing  and  to  veil  abfurdity.  Hence  arofe  many  philo¬ 
fophers  of  eminence  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  who 
maintained,  as  they  imagined,  upon  the  principles  of 
Locke,  that  in  the  human  mind  there  are  no  inftinrts, 
but  that  every  thing  which  had  been  ufually  called  by 
that  name  is  refolvable  into  aflociation  and  habit.  This 
dortrine  was  attacked  by  Lord  Shaftefbury,  who  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  theory  of  mind,  as  faculties  derived 
from  nature,  a  fenfe  of  beauty,  a  fenfe  of  honour,  and 
a  fenfe  of  ridicule  ;  and  thefe  be  confidered  as  the 
tefts  of  fpeculative  truth  and  moral  rertitude.  His 
lordfhip’s  principles  were  in  part  adopted  by  Mr  Hut- 
chifon  of  Glafgow,  who  publilhed  a  fyftem  of  moral 
philofophy,  founded  upon  a  fenfe  or  inftinrt,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  the  moral  fenfe  ;  and  the  undoubt¬ 
ed  merit  of  his  work  procured  him  many  followers. 

Men  generally  run  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
It  being  now  difeovered,  or  at  leaft  fuppofed,  that  the 
human  mind  is  endowed  with  inftinrtive  principles  of 
artion,  a  feft  of  philofophers  foon  afterwards  arofe, 
who  maintained  with  much  vehemence  that  it  is  like- 
wife  endowed  with  inftinrtive  principles  of  belief  ;  and 
who  built  a  fyftem  of  metaphyfics,  if  fuch  it  may  be 
called,  upon  a  number  of  innate,  diftinrt,  and  inde- 
pendent  fenfes.  The  rife  of  this  fert  is  well  known. 
Berkeley  and  Hume  had  adopted  Locke’s  doctrine 
refperting  the  origin  of  our  ideas  5  and  had  thence  de¬ 
duced  confequences  fuppofed  to  be  dangerous  in  them¬ 
felves,  but  which,  it  was  thought,  could  not  be  denied 
without  refufing  the  principles  from  which  they  were 
inferred.  The  foundation  of  the  inftinrtive  fyftem  be¬ 
ing  thus  laid,  the  fyftem  itfelf  was  rapidly  carried  to  a 
height  far  beyond  what  feems  to  have  been  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  its  excellent  author;  and  reafon  was  well  nigh, 
banifhed  from  the  regions  of  philofophy.  For  fuch  a 
proceeding  it  is  not  difficult  to  afiign  the  caufe.  The 
inftinrtive  fcheme  requires  much  lefs  labour  of  invefti- 
gation  than  the  fyftems  of  Locke  and  the  ancients ; 
for  upon  the  principles  of  it,  when  carried  to  its  ut~ 
moft  extent,  every  phenomenon  in  human  nature  is 
thought  to  be  fufficiently  accounted  for,  by  fuppofing 
Mm2  it 
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(a)  As  nothing  is  of  greater  importance  in  the  philofophy  of  mind  than  accurate  definitions,  it  may  not  be 
Improper  to  obferve,  that  through  the  whole  of  this  article  the  word  fpontaneous  is  to  be  taken  in  the  fenfe  in 
which  it  is  ufed  in  the  following  extrarts  from  Hales's  Origin  of  Mankind :  “  Many  analogical  motions  in  ani¬ 
mals,  though  I  cannot  call  them  voluntary ,  yet  I  fee  them  fpontaneous :  I  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  thefe 
are  not  limply  mechanical .”  “  The  fagacities  and  inftinrts  of  brutes,  the  Jpontaneoufnefs  of  many  of  their  motions, 
are  not  explicable,  without  fuppofing  fome  artive  determinate  powrer  connerted  to  and  inherent  in  tlieir  fpirits, 
of  a  higher  extrartion  than  the  bare  natural  modification  of  matter.”  If  this  be  attended  to,  our  definition 
of  inftinrt  will  be  found  perfertly  eonfonant  to  that  which  lias  been  given  by  the  author  of  Ancient  Metaphy 
fcs.  “  Inftinrt  (he  fays)  is  a  determination  given  by  Almighty  Wifdom  to  the  mind  of  the  brute,  to  art  in 
fuch  or  fuch  a  wray,  upon  fuch  or  fuch  an  occafion,  without  intelligence,  without  knowledge  of  good  or  ill, 
and  without  knowing  for  what  end  or  purpofe  he  arts,.” 
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XnftinCl.  ft  the  effeCl  of  a  particular  inftinCI  implanted  in  the 
v—  irjind  for  that  very  purpofe.  Hence  in  fome  popular 
works  of  phiiofophy  we  have  a  detail  of  fo  many  difiinCl 
internal  fenfes ,  that  it  requires  no  fmall  ftrength  of 
memory  to  retain  their  very  names  :  befides  the  moral 
fenfe,  we  have  the  fenfe  of  beauty ,  the  fenfe  of  deformity , 
the  fenfe  of  honour ,  the  hoarding  fenfe,  and  a  thoufand 
others  which  it  is  needlefs  here  to  mention. 

This  new  fyfiem,  which  converts  the  phiiofophy  of 
mind  into  mere  hiflory,  or  rather  into  a  collection  of 
faCls  and  anecdotes,  though  it  ha3  made  a  rapid  pro- 
grefs,  is  not  yet  univerfally  received.  It  has  been  op- 
pofed  by  many  fpeculative  men,  and  by  none  with 
greater  Ikill  than  Dr  Prieftley  5  who  maintains,  with 
the  earlleft  admirers  of  Locke,  that  we  have  from  na¬ 
ture  no  innate  fenfe  of  truth,  nor  any  inftinClive  prin¬ 
ciple  of  action  *,  that  even  the  aCtion  of  fucking  in 
new-born  infants  is  to  be  accounted  for  upon  principles 
of  mechanifm  }  and  that  the  defire  of  the  fexes  is  mere- 
4  ly  afiociation. 

Iftflindt  *  Whilft  men,  eminent  for  candour  as  well  as  for  fei- 
tonfounded  ence,  have  thus  been  difputing  the  limits  between  in- 
and  wit h°n  ? 1 n  ^  anc*  rea^on  *n  human  mind,  and  endeavour- 
mechanifin.  t0  a^certain  the  aClions  which  refult  from  each,  two 
writers  of  name,  treating  of  that  fubjeCl,  have  lately 
advanced  opinions,  which,  if  admitted  as  juft,  mufl 
render  the  difpute  henceforth  ridiculous,  and  put  an 
end  for  ever  to  all  moral  inquiries.  Mr  Smellie,  in  a 
work  which  he  calls  The  Phiiofophy  of  Natural Hflory 
affi  rms,  that  between  infinBive  and  rational  motives  no 
diflinCtion  exifts,  but  that  the  rcafoning  faculty  itfelf 
is  the  neceffary  refult  of  inftinCI  5  and  Dr  Reid,  in  his 
Qffhys  on  the  ABive  Powers  of  Man ,  by  attributing  to 
itiflinB  the  aCtion  of  breathing,  feems  to  confound  that 
3  principle  with  mere  mechanifm. 

Thefe  three  That  reafon,  inftinCI,  and  mechanifm,  are  all  ef- 
principies  fentially  different  from  one  another,  has  hitherto  been 
d^ftir^uilh  unIverfalIy  allowed  \  and  it  appears  not  to  be  a  talk  of 
ed  from  1Tluch  difficulty  to  point  out  in  what  refpeCt  each  of 
each  other,  them  differs  from  the  other  two.  Actions  performed 
with  a  view  to  accomplifh  a  certain  end  are  called  ra¬ 
tional  actions,  and  the  end  in  view  is  the  motive  to  their 
performance.  InfinBive  aCtions  have  a  caufe ,  viz.  the 
internal  impulfe  by  which  they  are  fpontaneoufly  per¬ 
formed  y  but  they  cannot  be  faid  to  have  a  motive ,  be- 
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caufe  they  are  not  done  with  any  view  to  confequences . 
ACtions  automatic  have  likewife  a  caufe  j  but  that  caufe  ’ 
is  not  internal  impulfe,  but  mere  mechanifm ,  by  which 
they  are  performed  without  any  fponianeity  of  the 
agent.  Thus,  a  man  gives  charity  in  order  to  relieve 
a  perfon  from  want ;  he  performs  a  grateful  aClion  as 
a  duty  incumbent  on  him  ;  and  he  fights  for  his  coun¬ 
try  in  order  to  repel  its  enemies.  Each  of  thefe  ac¬ 
tions  is  performed  from  a  motive ,  and  therefore  they 
are  all  rational  aCtions.  An  infant  is  impelled  to  fuck 
the  bread,  but  heTtnows  not  that  it  is  neceffary  for  his 
prefervation  ;  a  couple  of  young  fa vages  go  together, 
for  the  firfl  time,  without  any  view  to  oilspring  or  any 
determinate  idea  of  enjoyment.  Thefe  aCtions  have  no 
motive,  and  therefore  are  not  rational :  but  as  they  are 
performed  by  a  fpontaneous  exertion  of  the  agents,  they 
are  not  to  be  attributed  to  mere  mechanifm  $  they  are 
therefore  infinBive  aCtions.  A  man  breathes  without 
any  motive,  without  any  fpontaneous  exertion  of  his 
own,  and  that  as  well  when  he  is  afleep  as  when  he  is 
awake.  The  aCtion  of  breathing  therefore  is  neither 
rational  nor  inftinClive, 'but  merely  automatic  or  tnecha ~ 
JiicaL  All  this  feems  to  be  very  plain.  To  talk  of  the 
motives  of  aCtions  performed  by  inftinCI,  in  an  argu¬ 
ment  intended  to  prove  that  between  reafon  and  in¬ 
ftinCI:  there  is  no  difference,  is  either  to  beg  the  quef- 
tion  or  to  pervert  language.  If  the  author  of  the 
Phiiofophy  of  Natural  Hiftory  choofes  to  call  the  im¬ 
pulfe  which  prompts  the  infant  to  fuck  by  the  name  of 
motive ,  he  only  ufes  an  Englifh  word  improperly  5  if 
it  be  his  intention  to  affirm  that  fuch  a  motive  is  not 
totally  and  effentially  different  from  that  which  prompts 
a  man  to  give  charity  or  to  fight  for  his  country,  he 
affirms  what  all  mankind  know  to  be  falfe  (b). 

Having  thus  ascertained  what  we  mean  by  inftinCI, 
we  fliall  now  proceed  to  inquire,  Whether  or  not  there 
be  any  inftinClive  principles  in  man  ?  But  in  order  to 
proceed  upon  fure  grounds,  it  will  be  proper  to  confi- 
der,  in  the  firfl  place,  fuch  aCtions  of  the  inferior  ani¬ 
mals  as  are  generally  allowed  to  be  inftinClive  ;  for  an 
attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  prove,  that  even  thefe 
aCtions  are  the  offspring  of  reafon  influenced  by  mo¬ 
tives  5  and  that  infinB ,  as  we  have  defined  it,  is  a  mere 
imaginary  principle,  which  has  no  exifience  either  in 
man  or  brute. 

It 
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(b)  Ihe  author  of  Ancient  Metaphyfics ,  whofe  learned  work  contains  more  good  fenfe  on  this  fubjeCl  than 
any  other  book  which  we  have  feen,  thus  diftinguifhes  between  reafon  and  inftinCl  :  u  With  refpeCl  to  the 
mere  animal,  it  is  evident,  that  he  puvfues  nothing  but  what  is  conducive  either  to  the  "prefervation  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  life  or  to  the  continuation  of  the  kind.  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  objeCl  which  the  intelleClual  mind  purfues, 
is  the  fair  and  the  handfome  ;  and  its  happinels  confifis  in  the  contemplation  of  thefe.  And  though  it  purfue 
alfo  what  is  ufeful*  and  profitable  for  the  being  and  well-being  of  the  animal  life,  yet  it  is  for  the  fake,  not 
of  the  animal  life  itfelf,  but  of  the  to  x#Aoy,  or  beautiful ;  which  therefore  is  the  ultimate  obieCl  of  its  purfuit  in 
all  things. 

Another  material  difference  in  praCtice  betwixt  the  animal  and  intelleClual  mind  is,  tlfat  every  aCtion  of 
intelleCl  proceeds  from  an  opinion  formed  concerning  what  is  good  or  ill,  beautiful  or  the  contrary,  in  the  aCtion. 

When  we  do  fo,  we  are  faid  to  aCl  from  will,  wThich  is  always  determined  by  fome  opinion  formed  of  the  kind  I 
have  mentioned  :  whereas,  when  we  ad  from  mere  appetite  or  inclination,  without  deliberation  or  opinion  form¬ 
ed,  we  aCl  as  tire  brute  does  always  j  lor  he  has  no  will \  but  is  prompted  to  aClion  by  natural  impulfe,  or  as 
the  Greeks  call  it.  * 

U  A  third  very  material  difference  is,  that  intelleCl,  in  all  its  operations,  propofes  ends,  and  devifes  means 
to  accomplifh  thefe  ends  5  whereas  the  inflinCf  of  the  brute  proceeds  without  confideration  either  of  ends  or 
means.” 
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It  has  been  faid  that  caterpillars,  when  fhaken  off  a 

- tree  in  every  direction,  inftantly  turn  round  towards 

6  ^  the  trunk  and  climb  up,  though  they  had  never  for- 
ofinftintft  merly  keen  on  ^ie  ^lir^ace  °f  the  ground.  This  is  a 
in  animals,  ft riking  inftance  of  inftinft.  On  the  tree,  and  not 
upon  the  ground,  the  caterpillar  finds  its  food.  If 
therefore  it  did  not  turn  and  climb  up  the  trunk  it 
would  inevitably  periih  }  but  furely  the  caterpillar 
knows  not  that  fuch  an  exertion  is  neceffary  to  its 
prefervation  \  and  therefore  it  a£ts  not  from  motives, 
but  from  blind  impulfe.  The  bee  and  the  beaver  are 
endowed  with  an  inflindl  which  has  the  appearance  of 
forefight.  They  build  magazines,  and  fill  them  with 
provifions  ;  but  the  forefight  is  not  theirs.  Neither 
bees  nor  beavers  know  any  thing  of  futurity.  The 
folitary  wafp  digs  holes  in  the  fand,  in  each  of  which 
fne  depofits  an  egg.  Though  fhe  certainly  knows  not 
that  an  animal  is  to  proceed  from  that  egg,  and  (till 
lefs,  if  poffible,  that  this  animal  muff  be  nourifhed  with 
other  animals,  (he  collects  a  few  fmall  green  worms, 
which  Ihe  rolls  up  in  a  circular  form,  and  fixes  in  the 
hole  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  cannot  move.  When 
the  wafp- worm  is  hatched,  it  is  amply  ftored  with  the 
food  which  nature  has  deftined  for  its  fupport.  The 
green  worms  are  devoured  in  fuccefiion  }  and  the  num¬ 
ber  depofited  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  time  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  growth  and  transformation  of  the  wafp- 
worm  into  a  fly  \  when  it  iffues  from  the  hole,  and  is 
capable  of  procuring  its  own  nourifhmeiit.  This  in- 
ftimft  of  the  parent-wafp  is  the  more  remarkable,  that 
file  feeds  not  upon  flefli  herfelf.  Birds  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  unlefs  when  refirained  by  peculiar  circumftan- 
ces,  uniformly  build  their  nefts  of  the  fame  materials, 
and  in  the  fame  form  and  fituation,  though  they  in¬ 
habit  very  different  climates  ;  and  the  form  and  fitua- 
tion  are -always  exa6lly  fuited  to  their  nature,  and  cal¬ 
culated  to  afford  them  fiielter  and  protection.  When 
danger,  or  any  other  circumflance  peculiar  to  certain 
countries,  renders  a  deviation  from  the  common  form 
or  fituation  of  nefis  neceffary,  that  deviation  is  made 
in  an  equal  degree,  and  in  the  very  fame  manner,  by 
all  the  birds  of  one  fpecies  5  and  it  is  never  found  to 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  country  where  alone 
it  can  ferve  any  good  ptirpofe.  When  removed  by 
neceflity  from  their  eggs,  birds  return  to  them  with 
hafte  and  anxiety,  and  Shift  them  fo  as  to  heat  them 
equally  and  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  their 
bafte  to  return  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  cold  of 
the  climate.  But  do  birds  reafon,  and  all  of  the  fame 
fpecies  reafon  equally  well,  upon  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  danger,  and  upon  the  means  by  which  it  can 
beft  be  avoided?  Have  birds  any  notion  of  equality,  or 
do  they  know  that  heat  is  neceffary  for  incubation  ? 
No  :  in  all  thefe  operations  men  recognife  the  intentions 
of  nature  ^  but  they  are  hid  from  the  animals  themfelves, 
and  therefore  cannot  operate  upon  them  as  motives. 

Of  the  inftindt  of  animals  we  fhall  give  one  infiance 
more  in  the  elegant  and  perfpicuous  language  of  Dr 
Reid.  u  Every  manufadluring  art  among  men  (fays 
that  able  writer)  was  invented  by  fome  man,  improved 
by  others,  and  brought  to  perfe&ion  by  time  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Men*  learn  to  work  in  it  by  long  practice, 
which  produces  a  habit.  The  arts  of  men  vary  in  every 
age  and  in  every  nation,  and  are  found  only  in  thofe 
men  who  have  been  taught  them.  The  manufactures 


of  animals  differ  from  thofe  of  men  in  many  finking  Inflimft. 
particulars.  No  animal  of  the  fpecies  can  claim  the  v  ’n'"^ 
invention  \  no  animal  ever  introduced  any  new  im¬ 
provement,  or  any  variation  from  the  former  practice  5 
every  one  of  the  fpecies  has  equal  fkill  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  without  teaching,  without  experience,  and 
without  habit  \  every  one  has  its  art  by  a  kind  of  in- 
fpiration.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  infpired  with  the 
principles  or  rules  of  the  art,  but  with  the  ability  of 
working  in  it  to  perfection,  without  any  knowledge  of 
its  principles,  rules,  or  end.  The  work  of  every  ani¬ 
mal  is  indeed  like  the  works  of  nature,  perfeCt  in  its 
kind,  and  can  bear  the  moft  critical  examination  of  the 
mechanic  or  the  mathematician  j  of  which  a  honey¬ 
comb  is  a  ftriking  inftance. 

“  Bees,  it  is  well  known,  conftruCt  their  combs  with  Remarfc. 
fmall  cells  on  both  Tides,  fit  both  for  holding  their  ftore  able  in- 
of  honey  and  for  rearing  their  young.  There  are  ftance  in 
only  three  poffible  figures  of  the  cebs,  which  can  maketiie  bee’ 
them  all  equal  and  fimilar,  without  any  ufelefs  inter-  • 
ftices.  Thefe  are  the  equilateral  triangle,  the  fquare, 
and  the  regular  hexagon.  Of  the  three,  the  hexagon 
is  the  moft  proper,  both  for  convenience  and  ftrength. 

Bees,  as  if  they  knew  this,  make  their  cells  regular 
hexagons.  As  the  combs  have  cells  on  both  fides,  the 
cells  may  either  be  cxa&ly  oppofite,  having  partition 
againft  partition,  or  the  bottom  of  a  cell  may  reft 
upon  the  partitions  between  the  cells  on  the  other  fide, 
which  will  ferve  as  a  buttrefs  to  ftrengthen  it.  The 
la  ft  way  is  the  beft  for  ftrength  5  accordingly  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  each  cell  vefts  againft  the  point  where  three 
partitions  meet  on  the  other  fide,  which  gives  it  all 
the  ftrength  poffible.  The  bottom  of  a  cell  may  ci¬ 
ther  be  one  plane,  perpendicular  to  the  fide  partitions  } 
or  it  may  be  compofed  of  feveral  planes,  meeting  in  a 
folid  angle  in  the  middle  point.  It  is  only  in  one  of 
thefe  two  ways  that  all  the  cells  can  be  fimilar  without 
lofing  room.  And,  for  the  fame  intention,  the  planes, 
of  \vhich  the  bottom  is  compofed,  if  there  be  more 
than  one,  muft  be  three  in  number,  and  neither  more 
nor  fewer.  It  has  been  demonftrated,  that  by  making 
the  bottoms  of  the  cells  to  confift  of  three  planes 
meeting  in  a  point,  there  is  a  faving  of  material  and 
labour  no  way  inconfiderable.  1  he  bees,  as  if  ac-  - 
quainted  with  thefe  principles  of  folid  geometry,  follow 
them  moft  accurately:  the  bottom  of  each  cell  being 
compofed  of  three  planes,  which  make  obtufe  angles 
with  the  fide  partitions  and  with  one  another,  and 
meet  in  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  ;  the  three 
angles  of  this  bottom  being  fupported  by  three  partitions 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  comb,  and  the  point  of  it 
by  the  common  interfeflion  of  thefe  three  partitions.. 

One  inftance  more  of  the  mathematical  fkill  difplayed 
in  the  ftru6ture  of  a  honey-comb  deferves  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.  It  is  a  curious  mathematical  problem,  at  what 
precife  angle  the  three  planes  which  compofe  the  bottom 
of  a  cell  ought  to  meet,  in  order  to  make  the  greateft 
^poffible  faving  of  material  and  labour.  This  is  one  of 
thofe  problems  belonging  to  the  higher  parts  of  ma¬ 
thematics,  which  are  called  problems  of  maxima  and 
minima.  The  celebrated  MlLaurin  refolved  it  by  a 
fluxionary  calculation,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Tranfa&ions  of  the'  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  de¬ 
termined  precifely  the  angle  required.  Upon  the 
pioft  exaft  menfuration  which  the  fubjeft  could  admit, 
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lie  afterwards  found,  that  It  is  the  very  angle  in  which 
”  v  the  three  planes  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell  of  a  honey¬ 
comb  do  aftually  meet. 

u  Shall  we  alk  here,  Who  taught  the  bees  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  folids,  and  to  refolve  problems  of  maxima  and 
minima  ?  If  a  honey-comb  were  a  work  of  human  art, 
every  man  of  common  fenfe  would  conclude,  without 
hefitation,  that  he  who  invented  the  conftru&ion  mud 
have  underftood  the  principles  on  which  it  was  con- 
ilrufted.  We  need  not  fay  that  bees  know  none  of 
thefe  things.  They  work  moil  geometrically  without 
any  knowledge  of  geometry  ;  fomewhat  like  a  child, 
•who  by  turning  the  handle  of  an  organ  makes  good 
mufic  without  any  knowledge  of  mufic.  The  art  is  not 
in  the  child,  but  in  him  who  made  the  organ.  In  like 
manner,  when  a  bee  makes  its  combs  fo  geometrically, 
the  geometry  is  not  in  the  bee,  but  in  that  great  Geo¬ 
metrician  who  made  the  bee,  and  made  all  things  in 
'  8  number,  weight,  and  meafure.” 

Which  can-  We  have  given  a  full  detail  of  the  ftru&ure  of  a 
fbundcd°n~ 'koney-comb,  becaufe  it  is  an  effeft  of  inftinft  which 
u  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  operations  of  reafon. 

The  author  of  The  Natural  Hiftory  of  Animals,  juftly 
offended  with  that  theory  which  treats  of  inJHnBive  mo¬ 
tives,  which  reprefents  the  human  mind  as  a  bundle  of 
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inflin<5ls,  and  of  which  the  object  feems  to,  be  to  de-  Ieftiift, 

grade  mankind  to  the  level  of  brutes,  has  very  laudably  w - •* * 

exerted  his  endeavours  to  deteft  its  weaknefs,  and  to 
expofe  it  to  contempt.  But  in  avoiding  one  extreme, 
he  feems  to  have  run  into  the  other  ;  and  whilft  he 
maintains  the  rights  of  his  own  fpecies,  he  almolf  raifes 
the  brutes  to  the  rank'of  men.  “  It  is  better  (he  fays) 
to  fhare  our  rights  with  others  than  to  be  entirely  de¬ 
prived  of  them.”  This  is  certainly  true  j  and  no  good 
man  will  hefitate  to  prefer  his  theory  to  that  of  his  an- 
tagonift  ;  but  we  fee  no  neeeffity  for  adopting  either  *, 
the  phenomena  may  be  accounted  for  without  degrad¬ 
ing  reafon  to  the  level  of  inllincd,  or  elevating  inllinft; 
to  the  dignity  of  reafon. 

We  fhall  readily  allow  to  Locke  (c),  that  fome  ofonffme" 
the  inferior  animals  feem  to  have  perceptions  of  parti- occafions 
cular  truths,  and  within  very  narrow  limits  the  faculty the  inferior 
of  reafon  :  but  we  fee  no  ground  to  fuppofe  that  their  ?n,ma^srea" 
natural  operations  are  performed  with  a  view  to  confe- per- 
quences;  and  therefore  cannot  perfuade  ourfelves  with  form  their 
this  hiftorian  of  theirs,  that  thefe  operations  are  the  re-natura^  °pe» 
fult  of  a  train  of  reafoning  in  the  mind  of  the  animal.  fatl?ns  h7 

He  acknowledges  indeed,  that  their  reafoning  andm^m^* 
thinking  powers  are  remarkably  deficient  when  com¬ 
pared  with  thofe  of  men  5  that  they  cannot  take  fo  full 
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(c)  For  if  they  have  any  ideas  at  all,  and  are  not  mere  machines,  as  fome  would  have  them,  we  cannot 
deny  them  to  have  fome  reafon.  _  It  feems  as  evident  to  me,  that  fome  of  them  do,  in  certain  inftances,  reafon 
as  that  they  have  fenfe  ;  but  it  is  only  in  particular  ideas,  juft  as  they  received  them  from  the  fenfes.  They 
are  the  beft  of  them  tied  up  within  thofe  narrow  bounds,  and  have  not,  as  I  think,  the  faculty  to  enlarge  them 
by  any  kind  of  abflraftion.  E/fay  on  Human  UnderJ} ending,  book  ii.  chap.  xi. 

•  r!’r  *S  ln  a  observation,  and  ferVes  to  account  for  many  phenomena  which  later  writers  have  de- 
rived  from  lnftinft.  The  author  of  The  Philofophy  of  Natural  Hiftory  had  “  a  cat  that  frequented  a  clofet, 
the  door  ot  which  was  faflensd  by  a  common  iron  latch.  A  window  was  fituated  near  the  door.  When  the 
door  was  ftiut,  the  cat  gave  herfelf  no  uneafinefs.  As  foon  as  flie  tired  of  her  confinement,  Ihe  mounted  on 
the  lole  of  the  window,  and  with  her  paw  dexteroufly  lifted  the  latch  and  came  out.”  This  praftite  which 
we  are  told  continued  for  years  muft  have  beeri  the  confequence  of  what  Locke  calls  reafoning  in  particular 
lueas.  It  could  not  be  the  effeft  of  inftinft  }  for  inftinft  is  adapted  only  to  a  ftate  of  nature,  in  which  cats 
have  neither  latches  to  lift  nor  doors  to  open  ;  and  as  it  is  not  faid  that  the  animal  attempted  to  lift  the 
latches  of  other  doors,  we  are  not  authorifed  to  infer  that  this  particular  aftion  was  the  confequence  of  rea¬ 
soning  in  ideas  enlarged  by  abllraaion  :  the  cat  had  repeatedly  feen  one  door  opened  by  an  exertion  which 
!hP  d  imitating..  Yet  that  animals  have  no  power  of  enlarging  their  ideas,  is  a  pofition,  of 

■the  truth  of  which,  though  it  is  advanced  by  Locke,  we  are  by  no  means  confident.  It  is  well  known-  that 
crow s  feed  upon  .ever al  kinds  of  Ihell-filh  when  within  their  reach ;  and  that  they  contrive  to  break  the  ftiell 
y  railing  the  fift  to  a  great  height,  and  letting  it  drop  upon  a  ftone  or  a  rock.  This  may  perhaps  be  confidered 
as  pure  indraft  directing  the  animal  to  the  proper  means  of  acquiring  its  food.  But  what  is  to  be  thought  of 
e  following  fact,  which  was  communicated  to  us  by  a  gentleman  whofe  veracity  is  unqueftioned,  and  who, 
being  totally  unacquainted  with  the  theories  of  philofophers,  has  of  courfe  no  favourite  hypothefis  to  fupport  > 
In  tne  hiring  of  the  year  1791,  a  pair  of  crows  made  their  neft  in  a  tree,  of  w  hich  there  are  feveral  planted 
round  Ins  garden  ;  and  in  his  morning-walks  he  had  often  been  amufed  by  witneffing  furious  combats  between 
t.iem  and  a  cat.  One  morning  the  battle  raged  more  fiercely  than  ufual,  till  at  laft  the  cat  gave  way  and  took 
^ Uin/r  a  *^dge,asif  to  wait  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  retreating  to  the  houfe.  The  crows 

c  ntinued  for  a  fliort  time  to  make  a  threatening  noife  5  but  perceiving  that  on  the  ground  they  could  do 

nothing  more  than  threaten,  one  of  them  lifted  a  (lone  from  the  middle  of  the  garden,  and  perched  with  it  on 

alonsr  nnd”  6  tV,1”  h  *1  ";bere  'watching  the  motions  of  the  enemy  of  her  young.  As  the  cat  crept 

-md  fvh  nTt  fft  hedge,  the  crow  accompanied  her  by  flying  from  branch  to  branch  and  from  tree  to  tree-, 

.md  whenat  aft  pu,s  ventured  to  quit  her  h'dmg-place,  the  crow,  leaving  the  tree,  and  hovering  over  her  in 

and  i  feems  r  -il'T  -T  "gi  011  back-  That  the  crow  on  this  °ccafion  reafoned,  if  felf-evident ; 

which  (be  hid  b?  '  j  ffS  e^>dent,  that  the  ideas  employed  in  her  reafoning  were  enlarged  beyond  thole 

l  l  h'i  y"]  her  fenfes.  By  her  fenfes,  fhe  may  have  perceived,  that  the  (lull  of  a  fifli  is 

fall  of  wbftooeff  Y  butcould,lerf^fes  “'form  her,  that  a  cat  would  be  wounded  or  driven  off  the  field  bv  the 

By  lier “ of  reafonh™  ^  °f  ^  °”  W1  Preferved  in  }ier  memory,  Ihe  muft  have  inferred  the  other 
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Itiftin#.  a  review  of  the  pad,  nor  look  forward  with  fo  penetra-  creation 
ting  an  eye  to  the  future  ;  that  they  do  not  accumu¬ 
late  obfervation  upon  obfervation,  or  add  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  one  generation  to  that  of  another  :  that  their 
manners  do  not  vary  nor  their  cuftoms  fluctuate  like 
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ours  j  and  that  their  arts  always  remain  the  fame, 
without  degeneracy  and  without  improvement.  “  The 
crow  (he  obferves)  always  builds  its  neft  in  the  fame 
way  ;  every  hen  treats  her  young  with  the  fame  mea- 
fure  of  affection  *,  even  the  dog,  the  horfe,  and  the  fa- 
gacious  elephant,  feem  to  a6l  rather  mechanically 
than  wfith  defign.  From  fuch  hafty  obfervations  as 
thefe,  it  has  been  inferred  (he  fays),  that  the  brutes 
are  dire6led  in  their  a&ions  by  fome  myfterious  in¬ 
fluence,  which  impels  them  to  employ  their  powers  un¬ 
intentionally  in  performing  actions  beneficial  to  them- 
felves,  and  Suitable  to  their  nature  and  circumftances.” 

And  are  thefe  obfervations  indeed  hafty  ?  and  is  this 
inference  ill  founded  ?  To  us  the  matter  appears  quite 
btherwife.  If  the  arts  of  brutes  and  other  animals 
have  always  remained  the  fame  without  degeneracy, 
and  without  improvement  \  and  if  they  be  at  the  fame 
time  the  refult  of  reafoning,  they  muft  either  be  fo 
perfect  that  they  cannot  be  improved,  or  fo  imperfeft 
that  they  cannot  degenerate.  That  the  ftrudflure  of 
a  honey-comb  is  imperfedl,  no  man  has  ever  imagined. 
We  have  feen,  that  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  dif- 
cerning  the  end  which  it  is  intended  to  ferve,  it  is  the 
moft  perfed  ftru<dure  poflible  :  and  therefore,  if  it  be 
the  refult  of  the  reafoning  of  the  bee,  the  author  muft 
retradft  his  aflfertion  refpeefting  the  extent  of  the  rea¬ 
foning  and  thinking  powers  of  inferior  animals  \  and 
inftead  of  faying  that  they  are  remarkably  deficient 
when  compared  with  thofe  of  men,  affirm  that  they  are 
infinitely  more  perfeft.  No  human  art  has  yet  ar¬ 
rived  at  fuch  perfection  as  that  it  might  not  be  im¬ 
proved  \  no  architeCl  has  ever  built  a  town,  or  con- 
ftruCted  a  magazine,  which  he  could  mathematically 
demonftrate  to  be  of  the  very  belt  poftible  form  for  the 
end  intended,  and  fo  abfolutely  perfeCt  as  to  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  improvement. 

But  the  fame  author  proceeds  to  affirm,  that  u  the 
laws  of  analogical  reafoning  do  not  juftify  the  idea 
that  the  brutes  aCf,  on  any  occafion,  abfolutely  with¬ 
out  defign.”  Nay,  he  fays,  it  feems  more  probable, 
“  that  the  inferior  animals,  even  in  thofe  inftances  in 
which  we  cannot  dijlinguijh  the  motives  which  aCfuate 
them,  or  the  view's  with  which  they  proceed,  yet  aCt 
with  defign,  and  extend  their  views,  if  not  a  great 
way,  yet  at  leaft  a  certain  length  forward  ;  than  that 
they  can  be  upon  any  occafion,  fuch  as  in  rearing  of 
their  young,  building  nefts,  &c.  aCluated  merely  by 
feeling,  or  overruled  by  fome  myfterious  influence, 
under  which  they  are  nothing  but  infenfible  inftru- 
ments.”  This  laft  phrafe  is  ambiguous.  If  by  in¬ 
fenfible  inftruments  it  be  meant  that  the  brutes  are 
confidered  by  the  advocates  for  inftinCl  as  mere  ma¬ 
chines  without  the  faculties  of  fenfation  and  fponta- 
neity,  the  author  is  combating  a  phantom  of  his  own 


for  we  believe  an  opinion  fo  abfurd'Is  not  Inftinft, 
now  maintained  by  any  man,  (fee  Brute.).  But  if  '  * 

by  infenfible  inftruments  be  meant  fuch  inftruments  as 
act  fpontaneoufly  without  being  confcious  of  the  end 
to  which  their  aClions  lead,  he  appears  not  only  to  be 
egregioufly  miftaken  in  his  conjecture  refpeding  the 
defign  of  brutes,  but  alfo  to  have  advanced  an  hypo¬ 
thecs  contradictory  and  inconfiftent. 

If  it  be  true,  that  the  inferior  animals  act  with  de-  Maintain 
Jign ,  even  in  thofe  inftances  in  which  we  cannot  di-ed,aui 
ftinguifh  their  motives,  their  views  may  indeed  extend 
but  a  little  way  when  compared  with  infinity  :  but  cer¬ 
tainly  they  extend  farther  than  ours  \  for  there  is  no 
ufeful  work  of  man  conftruCted  with  fuch  (kill,  but 
that,  after  it  is  finiified,  another  man  of  equal  educa¬ 
tion  will  be  able  to  dilfinguifh  the  general  defign  of 
the  artift.  But  if  the  inferior  animals,  on  all  occa- 
fions,  aCt  with  defign,  we  fliould  be  glad  to  know  the 
defign  of  the  bees  in  forming  the  qells  of  their  combs 
in  the  manner  which  we  have  fo  largely  deferibed.  Do 
thefe  little  animals  indeed  know  that  a  comb,  confiftiug 
on  both  fides  of  hexagonal  cells,  with  the  bottom  of 
each  compofed  of  feveral  planes  meeting  in  a  certain  fo- 
lid  angle,  and  fo  formed  as  that  the  bottom  of  a  cell 
on  the  one  fide  (hall  reft  upon  the  partitions  between 
the  cells  on  the  other  fide,  is  in  all  refpeCls  the  moft 
proper  both  for  holding  their  (lores  of  honey  and  for 
rearing  their  young  ?  And  do  they  likewfife  know,  that 
its  excellence  arifes  from  the  precife  figure  and  pofition 
of  the  cells,  by  which  there  is  a  very  confiderable  faving 
of  labour  and  materials,  whilft  the  comb  at  the  fame 
time  has  the  greateft  poflible  ftrength,  and  the  greateft 
poflible  capacioufnefs  ?  If  they  knowr  all  this,  and  a& 
with  a  view  to  thefe  ends,  it  muft  indeed  be  confeffed 
that  bees  are  rational  creatures,  and  that  their  thinking 
and  reafoning  powers  far  furpafs  thofe  of  men  •,  for 
they  have  from  the  earlieft  ages  made  difeoveries  in  the 
higher  mathematics,  w’hich  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
were  altogether  unknown  to  the  human  race  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  prefent  century,  and  which  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  are  beyond  the  comprehenfion  of  nine -tenths  of 
mankind  in  the  moft  enlightened  nation  on  earth.  If 
this  be  a  conclufion  too  abfurd  to  be  admitted,  there 
is  no  other  alternative  but  either  to  fuppofe  that  by  this 
artificial  ftru6lure  of  their  cells  the  beesiiave  fome  other 
end  in  view,  which  we  cannot  diftinguifti  \  or  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  they  are  overruled  by  fome  myfte¬ 
rious  influence,  under  which  they  are  nothing  but 
fpontaneous  agents,  unconfcious  of  the  end  to  which 
their  operations  tend.  Which  of  thefe  conclufions  is 
the  moft  rational,  we  will  not  offer  fuch  an  infult  to 
the  underftanding  of  our  readers,  as  to  fuppofe  the 
meaneft  of  them  capable  of  entertaining  a  doubt.  That 
a  honey-comb  is  conftruifted  with  defign,  we  muft  rea¬ 
dily  admit  \  but  the  defign  is  not  in  the  bees,  but  in 
the  Creator  of  the  bees,  who  directs  their  operations  to 
their  own  good,  by  what  the  author  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  terms  a  myfterious  influence  (d). 

But  he  thinks' it  an  unanfwerable  argument  in  fup-an 

port  tion  to  it 


(d)  Though  this  way  of  adding  is  undoubtedly  myfterious,  “  yet  it  fliould  not  appear  extraordinary  even 
to  a  man  who  is  not  a  philofopher,  as  we  fee  examples  of  it  daily  in  our  own  fpecies  :  For  a  man  under  the  dl- 
redflion  of  another  of  fuperior  underftanding,  will  ufe  means  to  accomplifh  an  end,  without  having  any  idea  of 

either  y 
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•  port  of  his  theory,  that  in  the  performance  of  thofe 
a&ions,  in  which  animals  are  faid  to  be  guided  by  un¬ 
erring  inflincl,  different  individuals  difplay  different 
modes  of  condu£l ;  and  in  his  opinion,  to  talk  of  in- 
ftindlive  principles  which  admit  of  improvement,  and 
accommodate  themfelves  to  circumftances,  is  merely  to 
introduce  new  terms  into  the  language  of  philofophy  \ 
for  he  affirms,  that  no  fuch  improvement  or  accommo¬ 
dation  to  circumftances  can  ever  take  place  without 
a  companion  of  ideas  and  a  dedu&ion  of  inferences. 
It  is  probable  that  the  author  here  alludes  to  thofe 
animals  which,  in  their  mod  important  operations,  are 
known  to  a<5l  differently  in  different  countries.  Thus 
the  oftrich  in  Senegal,  where  the  heat  is  exceffive,  ne- 
gle&s  her  eggs  during  the  day,  but  fits  upon  them  in 
the  night.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  however, 
where  the  degree  of  heat  is  lefs,  the  oftrich,  like  other 
birds,  fits  upon  her  eggs  both  day  and  night.  In 
countries  infefted  with  monkeys,  many  birds,  which  in 
other  climates  build  in  bullies  and  clefts  of  trees,  fuf- 
pend  their  nefts  upon  {lender  twigs,  and  thus  elude  the 
rapacity  of  their  enemies. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  a  determination  of  the  mind 
of  the  brute  to  a£t  fo  varioufiy  upon  different  oceafions, 
can  hardly  be  conceived  without  judgment  or  intelli¬ 
gence.  But  before  our  author  had  fo  confidently  af¬ 
firmed  that  fuch  accommodation  to  circumftances  can 
never  take  place  without  a  comparifon  of  ideas  and  a 
dedu&ion  of  inferences,  he  would  have  done  well  to 
confider  how  nature  a6ls  in  other  organized  bodies,  fuch 
as  the  vegetable.  We  fee  that  a  vegetable,  reared  in 
the  corner  of  a  dark  cellar,  will  bend  itfelf  towards  the 
light  which  comes  in  at  the  window' ;  and  if  it  be 
made  to  grow  in  a  flower-pot,  with  its  head  down¬ 
wards,  it  will  turn  itfelf  into  the  natural  pofition  of  a 
plant.  Can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  plant,  in  either 
cafe,^  does  what  it  does  from  any  judgment  or  opinion 
that  it  is  beft,  and  not  from  a  neceffary  determination 
of  its  nature  ?  But,  further,  to  take  the  cafe  of  bodies 
unorganized,  how  ffiall  we  account  for  the  phenomena 
which  chemiftry  exhibits  to  us  ?  When  one  body 
unites  with  another,  and  then,  upon  a  third  being  pre- 
lented  to  it,  quits  the  firft,  and  unites  itfelf  with  it, 
ffiall  we  fuppofe  that  this  preference  proceeds  from  any 
prediledlion  or  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  cleave  to  the 
one  than  to  the  other,  from  any  comparifon'  of  ideas 
or  deduftion  of  inferences  ?  Or  ffiall  we  not  rather  fay, 
that  it  proceeds  from  an  original  law  of  nature  impref- 
fed  upon  it  by  that  Being  who  mediately  or  immedi¬ 
ately  directs  every  motion  of  every  the  rainuteft  atom 
in  the  univerfe  ?  And  if  fo,  why  may  not  inftinft  be  an 
original  determination  of  the  mind  of  the  animal,  of 
which  it  is  part  of  the  nature  or  effence  to  accommo¬ 
date  itfelf  to.  certain  circumftances,  on  which  depends 
the  prefervation  of  the  individual,  or  the  continuation 
of  the  kind  ?  Indeed  it  cannot  be  other  wife,  if  we  have 
defined  inftin£t  properly  ;  for  no  man  ever  fuppofed, 
that  when  animals  work  inftinaively,  they  a&  for  no 
purpofe.  It  is  only  affirmed  that  the  purpofe  is  not 
known  to  them.  It  is  known,  however,  to  the  Author 
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of  in  ft  11161  j  who  knows  likewife  that  the  fame  purpofe  Inftina. 
muft  in  different  climates  be  promoted  by  different  ^ 

means,  and  who  accordingly  determines  the  operations 
of  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies  to  be  different  under  dif. 
ferent  circumftances. 

But  though  we  cannot  agree  with  this  author  when  Inffindt  iV 
he  affirms  that  no  accommodation  to  circumftances  cancaPableof 
ever  take  place  without  a  comparifon  of  ideas,  we  rea- imPr°ve- 
dily  admit  that  no  faculty  which  is  capable  of  improve- ment* 
ment  by  obfervation  and  experience  can  in  propriety 
of  fpeech  be  termed  inftinft.  Inftina  being  a  pofitive 
determination  given  to  t)ie  minds  of  animals  by  the 
Author  of  nature  for  certain  pprpofes,  muft  neceffarily 
be  perfeft  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  thofe  pur¬ 
poses  :  and  therefore  to  talk,  as  Mr  Smellie  does,  of 
the  improvement  of  inftina,  is  to  perplex  the  under- 
ftanding  by  a  perverfion  of  language.  There  is  not, 
however,  a  doubt,  but  that  reafon  may  copy  the  works 
of  inftina,  and  fo  far  alter  or  improve  them  as  to  ren¬ 
der  them  fubfervient  to  other  purpofes  than  thofe  for 
which  they  were  originally  and  inftinaively  performed. 

It  was  thus  in  all  probability  that  man  at  firft  learned 
many  of  the  moft  ufeful  arts  of  life. 

i6  Thy  arts  of  building  from  the  bee  receive  • 
u  Learn  of  the  mole  to  plough,  the  worm  to  weave  j 
“  Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  fail, 

“  Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale.” 

But  the  arts  thus  adopted  by  men  are  no  longer  the 
works  of  inftina,  but  the  operations  of  reafon  influ¬ 
enced  by  motives.  This  is  fo  obvioufly  and  undeniably 
true,  that  it  has  compelled  the  author  laft  mentioned  to 
confefs,  in  that  very  fe&ion  which  treats  of  inftin&s 
improveable  by  experience,  that' 44  what  men  or  brutes 
learn  by  experience,  though  this  experience  be  founded 
on  inftina,  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  inftiridlive 
knowledge,  but  knowledge  derived  from  experience  and 
obfervation.  Inftina  (he  fays)  ffiould  be  limited  to 
fuch  adtions  as  every  individual  of  a  fpecies  exerts  with¬ 
out  the  aid  either  of  experience  or  imitation.”  This 
is  a  very  juft  diftin&ion  between  inftina  and  experi¬ 
ence  j  but  how  to  reconcile  it  with  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  author’s  theory  we  know  not.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  very  arduous  talk ;  but  it  is  a  talk  from 
which  wc  are  happily  relieved,  as  his  theory  and  ours 
have  little  refemblance. 

Having  thus  proved,  we  hope  to  the  fatisfaaion  ofThequef- 
our  readers,  that  there  is  fuch  a  principle  as  inftina  intion,  Whe- 
the  inferior  animals,  and  that  it  is  effentially  different ther  there 
from,  human  reafon  ;  let  us  return  to  our  own  fpecies,  berany  oc~ 
and  inquire  whether  there  be  any  oceafions  upon  which  0n  which 
man  aas  inftinaively,  and  what  thofe  oceafions  are.  man  a<fts 
This  is  a  queftion  of  feme  difficulty,  to  which  a  com-inftm<ftive- 
plete  and  fatisfaaory  anfwer  will  perhaps  never  be  gi-  ^  t  exam*" 
ven,  and  to  which  we  have  not  the  vanity  to  think1*"’ 
that  fuch  an  anfwer  will  be  given  by  us.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  aJJ'ociation  (to  be  ^explained  afterwards  under 
the  article  Metaphysics)  operates  fo  powerfully  in 
man,  and  at  fo  early  a  period  of  life,  that  in  many 
cafes  it  feems  to  be  impoffible  to  diftinguilh  the  effe&s 

of 


in  my  opinion  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  deftined  by  God  and  nature  to  be 
governed  in  that  way.”  Ancient  Metaphyfics ,  vol.  iii.  p.  352. 
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Inftin&.  of  habit  from  the  operations  of  nature.  Yet  there 
v~~  are  a  few  cafes  immediately  conne&ed  with  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  individual  and  the  propagation  of  the 
kind,  in  which  by  a  little  attention  thefe  things  may 
he  diflinguifhed.  We  have  already  given  an  inftance 
in  the  fucking  of  a  child,  which  we  believe  to  be  an 
operation  performed  by  inftinft.  Dr  Prieflley,  how¬ 
ever,  thinks  differently.  “  The  aftion  of  fucking 
(fays  he),  I  am  confident,  from  my  own  observations, 
is  not  natural,  but  acquired.”  What  observations  they 
were  which  led  him  to  this  conclufion  he  has  not  told 
us,  and  we  cannot  imagine  •  but  every  observation 
which  we  ourfelves  have  made,  compels  us  to  believe 
that  an  attempt  to  fuck  is  natural  to  children.  It  has 
been  ob  Served  by  the  author  of  the  Philofophy  of  Na¬ 
tural  Hiftory,  that  the  inftinft:  of  fucking  is  not  excited 
by  any  Smell  peculiar  to  the  mother,  to  milk,  or  to 
any  other  fubftance  ;  for  that  infants  fuck  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  every  thing  brought  into  contact  with  their 
mouths.  He  therefore  infers,  that  the  dejire  of  fuck¬ 
ing  is  innate,  and  coeval  with  the  appetite  for  air.  The 
observation  is  certainly  juft  :  but  a  difciple  of  Dr 
Prieftley’s  may  object  to  the  inference ;  for  “  in  fucking 
and  Swallowing  our  food,  and  in  many  Such  inftances, 
it  is  exceedingly  probable  (Says  the  do&or),  that  the 
nations  of  the  mufcles  are  originally  automatic ,  having 
been  So  placed  by  our  Maker,  that  at  fir  ft  they  are  fti- 
xnulated  and  contrail  mechanically  whenever  their  ac¬ 
tion  is  requifite.”  This  is  certainly  the  cafe  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  motion  of  the  mufcles  in  the  a&ion  of 
breathing  ;  and  if  that  adlion  be  of  the  Same  kind  and 
proceed  from  the  very  Same  caufe  with  the  a&ion  of 
Sucking,  and  if  a  child  never  Show  a  defire  to  Suck  but 
when  Something  is  brought  into  contaft  with  its  mouth, 
Dr  Prieftley’s  account  of  this  operation  appears  to  us 
much  more  Satisfactory  than  that  of  the  authors  who 
T<  attribute  it  to  inftind. 

X  usances  of  #  ^ut  the  aChons  of  breathing  and  Sucking  Seem  to 
human  ac-  differ  effentially  in  Several  particulars.  They  are  in- 
doubtedi  ^eeC*  Per^ornie^  by  means  of  air  ;  but  in  the  form- 
inlL&ive.  er’  a  *"or  rnany  months  exerts  no  Spontaneous 

effort,  whilft  a  Spontaneous  effort  Seems  to  be  absolute¬ 
ly  ncceffary  for  the  performance  of  the  latter.  Of  this 
indeed  we  could  not  be  certain,  were  it  true  that  infants 
never  exhibit  Symptoms  of  a  wijh  to  Suck  but  when 
Something  is  aClually  in  conta&  with  their  mouths  ; 
for  the  mere  a&  of  Sucking  then  might  well  be  Sup¬ 
posed  to  be  automatic  and  the  effedl:  of  irritation  :  But 
this  is  not  the  cafe.  A  healthy  and  vigorous  infant, 
within  ten  minutes  of  its  birth,  gives  the  plaineft  and 
moft  unequivocal  evidence  of  a  defire  to  Suck,  before 
any  thing  be  brought  into  a&ual  contaCl  with  its  _ 
mouth.  It  ftretches  out  its  neck,  and  turns  its  head 
from  fide  to  fide  apparently  in  queft  of  fomething :  and 
that  the  objeCl  of  its  purfuit  is  fomething  which  it  may 
fuck,  every  man  may  Satisfy  himfelf  by  a  very  convincing 
experiment.  When  an  infant  is  thus  ftretching  out 
its  neck  and  moving  its  head,  if  any  thing  be  made  to 
touch  any  part  of  its  face,  the  little  creature  will  in- 
ftantly  turn  to  the  objeft,  and  endeavour  by  quick 
alternate  motions  from  fide  to  fide  to  Seize  it  with  its 
mouth,  in  the  very  fame  manner  in  which  it  always 
Seizes  the  breaft  of  its  nurfe,  till  taught  by  experience 
to  diftinguifh  objeCh  by  the  fenfe  of  fight,  when  thefe 
alternate  motions,  being  no  longer  ufeful,  are  110  Ion  per 
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employed.  If  this  be  not  an  inftance  of  pure  inftinft,  Inftindb 
we  know  not  what  it  is.  It  cannot  be  the  refult  of  ' — ^ — * 
affociation  or  mechanifm  \  for  when  the  ftretching  of 
the  neck  takes  place,  nothing  is  in  contact  with  the 
child’s  mouth,  and  no  affociation  which  includes  the 
a 61  of  fucking  can  have  been  formed.  Affociations  of 
ideas  are  the  confequences  of  fimultaneous  impreftions 
frequently  repeated  *,  but  when  the  child  firft  declares, 
as  plainly  as  it  could  do  were  it  poffeffed  of  language,  - 
its  wifti  to  Suck,  it  has  not  received  a  fingle  imprcfiion 
with  which  that  wifti  can  poftibly  be  affociated. 

Were  Dr  Prieflley  to  weigh  thefe  fa&s,  of  the  truth 
of  which  we  are  certain,  we  doubt  not  that  his  well- 
known  candour  would  make  him  retract  the  affertion, 
that  all  the  adlions  which  Dr  Reid  and  others  refer  to 
inftin£l,  are  either  automatic  or  acquired.  The  greater 
part  of  thofe  adfions,  as  well  as  of  the  apparently  in- 
ftin&ive  principles  of  belief,  we  have  no  doubt  are 
acquired  :  but  we  are  perfuaded  that  a  child  fucks  its 
nurfe  as  a  bee  builds  its  cel],  by  inftindl  ;  for  upon  no 
other  hypothefis  can  we  account  for  the  Spontaneous 
efforts  exerted  in  both  thefe  operations  :  and  we  think 
it  no  diSgrace  to  our  fpecies,  that  in  fome  few  cafes  we 
fliould  a61  from  the  Same  principle  with  the  inferior 
creation,  as  nothing  Seems  more  true  than  that, 

- ReaSon  raife  o’er  inftin£l  as  we  can  ; 

In  this  ’tis  God  that  works,  in  that  ’tis  man. 

We  have  faid,  that,  in  the  Savage  ftate,  the  fexes  go 
together  for  the  firft  time  by  inftinft,  without  any 
view  to  offspring,  and  perhaps  with  no  determinate  idea 
of  enjoyment.  This  opinion,  we  believe,  has  been 
generally  maintained  \  but  it  is  controverted  by  Dr 
Hartley.  “  Here  (fays  he)  we  are  to  obferve,  firft, 
that  when  a  general  pleafurable  ftate  is,  introduced, 
either  by  direft  impreftions  or  by  affociated  influences, 
the  organs  of  generation  mufl  Sympathize  with  this 
general  ftate,  for  the  fame  reafons  as  the  other  parts 
do.  They  muft  therefore  be  aftefted  with  vibrations 
in  their  nerves,  which  rife  above  indifference,  into  the 
limits  of  pleafure,  from  youth,  health,  grateful  ali¬ 
ment,  the  pleafures  of  imagination,  ambition,  and  Sym¬ 
pathy,  or  any  other  caufe  which  diffufes  grateful  vi¬ 
brations  over  the  whole  fyftem. — Secondly,  as  thefe 
organs  are  endued  with  a  greater  degree  of  fenfibility 
than  the  other  parts,  from  their  make,  and  the  peculiar 
ftrufture  and  difpofition  of  their  nerves,  whatever  thefe 
be,  we  may  expert  that  they  Should  be  more  affefted  by 
thofe  general  pleafurable  ftates  of  the  nervous  fyftem 
than  the  other  parts. — Thirdly,  the  diftenfion  of  the 
cells  of  the  vejiculce  fetninales  and  of  the  finufes  of  the 
uterus ,  which  take  place  about  the  time  of  puberty, 
muft  make  thefe  organs  more  particularly  irritable 
then,  ”  H  is  fourth  observation  refpefts  a  ftate  widqly 
different  from  that  of  nature,  and  therefore  is  nothing 
to  the  purpofe  :  but  his  fifth  is,  that  “  the  particular 
Shame  which  regards  the  organs  of  generation,  may, 
when  confide  red  as  an  affociated  circumftance,  like 
other  pains,  be  So  far  diminished  as  to  fall  within  the 
limits  of  pleafure,  and  add  confiderably  ter  the  Sum 
total.” 

To  this  excellent  and  able  writer  we  may  allow  the 
truth  of  thefe  observations  (though  Some  of  them 
might  certainly  be  controverted)  *,  and  yet  deny  his 
conclufion,  that  “  they  are  Sufficient  to  account  for  the 
N  u  general 
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general  defires  which  are  obfervable  in  young  perfons,  mufeles  of  the  arm  ? 


and  that  thofe  defires  are  of  a  faditious  nature.”  For 
fuppofing  every  thing  which  he  mentions  to  take  place 
by  mere  mechanifm  and  affociation  ;  that  the  organs 
of  generation  are  irritated,  and  certain  cells  and  finufes 
diftended  )  the  only  inference  which  can  be  fairly  drawn 
from  fuch  premifes  is,  that  at  the  age  of  puberty  young 
men  and  women  mud  from  thefe  caufes  experience  cer¬ 
tain  feelings  and  wants  which  they  knew  not  before  ) 
but  furely  mechanifm  and  affociation  cannot  teach  them 
the  ufe  of  the  organs  of  generation,  or  point  out  the 
only  means  by  which  their  new  feelings  can  be  grati¬ 
fied  ;  and  therefore,  as  we  fee  thefe  means  invariably 
purfued  by  all  animals  rational  and/  irrational,  without 
experience  and  without  indrudion^  we  muft  refer  the 
mutual  defire  of  the  fexes  to  a  higher  principle  than 
mere  mechanifm  and  affociation  )  and  that  principle 
can  be  nothing  but  inftind. 

Befides  theie,  we  think  the  action  of  eating  may 
be  attributed  to  indind.  It  is  certainly  performed  by 
a  fpontaneous  exertion  of  the  proper  organs  \  and  that 
exertion  is  firft  made  at  a  time  of  life  when  we  have  no 
conception  of  the  end  which  it  ferves  to  accomplifh, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  influenced  by  motives.  It 
mult  indeed  be  confeffed,  that  the  firft  ad  of  chewing 
is  performed  by  a  child,  not  for  the  purpofe  of  maftica- 
ting  food,  but  to  quicken  the  operation  of  nature  in  the 
cutting  of  teeth  :  and  perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  that  the 
pleafing  fenfation  of  tajle ,  which  is  then  firft  experi¬ 
enced,  and  afterwards  remembered,  prompts  the  child 
to  continue  at  intervals  the  exertion  of  chewing  after 
all  his  teeth  are  cut)  fo  that  though  the  ad  of  eating 
is  not  performed  with  a  view  to  the  maftication  of  food 
or  the  nourifhment  of  the  body,  it  may  yet  be  perform¬ 
ed,  not  from  any  indindive  impulfe,  but  merely  from 
an  early  and  deep-rooted  affociation.  But  in  anfwer  to 
this  it  is  fufficient  to  afk,  Who  taught  the  infant  that 
the  a 61  of  chewing  will  quicken  the  operation  of  nature 
in  the  cutting  of  teeth  ?  Not  reafon,  furely,  nor  expe¬ 
rience  ;  for  an  infant  knows  nothing  of  teeth  or  the 
manner  in  which  they  grow  :  and  if  it  be  granted, 
that  for  this  purpofe  it  was  originally  impelled  by  fome 
internal  and  myfterious  influence  to  perform  the  adion 
of  chewing,  we  are  not  inclined  to  deny  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  may  be  continued  for  other  purpofes  by  means  of 
affociation. 

In  human  works,  though  laboured  on  with  pain, 

A  thoufand  movements  fcarce  one  purpofe  gain  ) 

In  God’s,  one  fingle  can  its  end  produce, 

Yet  ferves  to  fecond  too  fome  other  ufc. 

!!  his  is  found  philofophy  confirmed  by  observation  and 
daily  experience  :  but  though  in  the  works  of  God,  one 
principle  produces  many  confequences,  and  though 
perhaps  there  is  not  a  principle  which  falls  under  our 
cognizance  more  fruitful  than  that  of  affociation,  yet 
if  it  be  not  fufficient  to  account  for  the  firft  a£i  of 
chewing,  we  cannot  refer  to  it  alone  as  to  the  fource 
of  that  operation.  Should  it  be  faid,  that  the  gums  of 
an  infant  are  at  the  period  of  cutting  teeth  fo  irritable, 
that  the  moment  any  thing  is  applied  to  them  the  jaws 
perform  a  motion  merely  automatic,  which  we  midake 
for  the  fpontaneous  effed  of  inftind  j  Hill  we  would 
afk,  What  prompts  the  child  to  apply  every  thing  to  its 
mouth  ?  Does  the  irritation  of  the  gums  contrad  the 
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By  a  bigot  for  mechanifm  this  Inftindb 
might  be  faid,  were  it  true  that  the  arm  of  an  infant,  — * 

like  a  piece  of  clock-work,  is  always  fo  regularly  moved 
as  to  bring  its  hand  diredly  into  contaa  with  its  gums  : 
but  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  5  an  infant  makes 
many  unfuccefsful  efforts  to  reach  its  mouth,  and  does 
not  accomplifh  its  purpofe  till  after  repeated  trials. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  alleged  (for  when  men  adopt  a  fa¬ 
vourite  hypothefis  they  will  allege  any  thing  in  its  fup- 
port),  that  infants  are  taught  to  carry  things  to  their 
mouths  by  the  pleafing  fenfation  received  from  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  their  nurfes  breads,  and  continue  the  prac¬ 
tice  from  habit  and  affociation.  But  it  is  certain  that 
they  do  not  begin  this  pradice  till  teeth  are  forming 
in  their  gums  )  and  then  they  ufe  fuch  things  as  they 
themfelves  carry  to  their  mouths  very  differently  from 
the  breads  of  their  nurfe  :  they  condantly  chew  and  bite 
their  rattles,  though  they  very  feidom  bite  their  nurfes. 

As  this  practice  cannot  be  begun  from  a  principle  of 
affociation,  fo  it  appears  to  us  that  it  cannot  be  con¬ 
tinued  upon  fuch  a  principle.  Were  the  fenfation  ex¬ 
perienced  by  an  infant  when  chewing  a  hard  fubdance 
a  pleafing  fenfation,  the  remembrance  of  the  pleafure 
might  as  a  motive  prompt  it  to  repeat  the  operation 
but  it  is  obvious,  that  by  prefiing  a  gum,  through 
which  a  tooth  is  making  its  way,  againd  any  thing 
hard,  the  infant  mud  experience  a  painful  fenfation  ) 
and  therefore  the  influence  which  impels  it  to  continue 
this  operation,  mud  be  fomething  more  powerful  than 
pleafure  or  pain.  ^ 

Thefe  three  anions,  then,  by  which  infants  fuck,  by  Theremay 
which  they  chew  their  food,  and  by  which  mankind b® 
are  propagated,  have  undeniably  their  origin  in  in- 
din6t.  There  may  be  many  other  human  adions  ^hichit  is 
which  derive  their  origin  from  the  fame  fource  )  but  impoffible  ' 
in  a  date  of  civil  fociety  it  is  very  difficult,  if  notto<bftin“ 
impoffible,  to  didinguiffi  them  from  the  effeds  of  early  guifll Jr<\m 

. Mr 


Such,  however,  is  the  prefent  impatience  of  that  la¬ 
bour  without  which  effeds  cannot  be  traced  to  their 
caufes,  that  every  phenomenon  in  human  nature,  which 
to  former  philofophers  would  have  occafioned  difficul¬ 
ty,  is  now  thought  to  be  fufficiently  accounted  for  by 
referring  it  to  fome  indind  as  its  particular  caufe )  and 
he  who  can  provide  himfelf  with  a  fufficient  number 
of  thefe  indinds,  for  the  reality  of  which  he  offers  no 
proof,  feats  himfelf  in  the  philofopher’s  chair,  and 
dreams  that  he  is  dilating  a  fydem  of  feience,  whilft  l8 
he  is  only  retailing  a  colledion  of  anecdot.es.  A  phi-  a6Uors  er- 
lofopher  of  this  fchool  has  lately  carried  the  dodrineroneoufly 
of  indindive  principles  fo  far,  as  to  attribute  the  fu-  attributed 
periority  of  man  over  the  other  animals,  chiefiy  to  thetoinftin^ 
great  number  of  indinds  with  which  his  mind  is  en¬ 
dowed  j  and  among  thefe  he  reckons  (not,  we  believe,  as 
charaderidic  of  our  fpecies  in  contradidindion  to  other 
animals, but  as  part  of  the  indindive  bundle  in  the  large- 
nefs  of  which  our  fuperiority  confids)  (i  the  voiding  of 
urine  and  excrement,  fnee%ing,  retraSion  of  the  mufeles 
upon  the  application  of  any  painful  dimulus,  the  moving 
of  the  eyelids  and  other  parts  of  the  body.”  Thefe  (he 
fays)  are  effeds  of  original  indinds,  and  effential  to  the 
exidence  of  young  animals.  With  this  writer  indind: 
is  fometimes  reprefented  as  looking  into  futurity,  and 
ading  upon  motives  which  have  hitherto  been  confider- 
ed  as  the  province  of  reafon  and  the  charaderidic  of 

man  : 
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here  the  fame  inftinft  Is  confounded  with 


ritation  and  mechanifm  *,  and  if  this  mode  of  philofo- 
phifing  continue  in  fafhion,  we  (hall  not  be  furprifed 
to  find  men,  beads,  birds,  and  vegetables,  confidered  by 
fome  other  writer  as  nothing  morethan  different  fpeeies 
of  the  fame  genus  of  beings,  that  are  all  aftuated  by  the 
great  and  univerfal  principle  of  inftinft.  If  fneezing  and 
the  retraction  of  the  mufcles  upon  the  application  of  any 
painful  ftimulus  be  aftions  of  inftinft,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  upon  the  received  principles  of  philofophy,  but 
that  the  contraction  of  the  leaves  of  the  fenfitive  plant 
upon  the  application  of  any  ftimulus  proceeds  likewife 
from  inftinft :  nay,  a  piece  of  leather  muft  be  endowed 
with  inftinft  5  for  it  too  retrafts  upon  the  application  of 
the  painful  ftimulus  of  fire.  All  thefe  are  evidently 
fimilar  effefts  produced  by  the  fame  or  fimilar  caufes  $ 
for  in  the  operations  of  fneezing  and  retracing  the 
mufcles  upon  any  painful  application,  there  is  not  the 
lead  fpontaneous  exertion  on  our  part,  no  co-operation 
of  mind  more  than  in  the  contraction  of  the  leather 
and  the  plant.  With  refpeCt  to  the  voiding  of  urine 
and  excrement,  it  is  obvious,  that  at  fird  thefe  opera¬ 
tions  are  performed  without  any  effort  of  fpontaneity  *, 
and  that  a  voluntary  power  over  the  mufcles  which 
nre  fubfervient  to  them  is  very  gradually  acquired# 
Urine  and  excrement  irritate  the  bladder  and  guts, 
which  are  fupplied  with  branches  of  the  fame  nerves 
that  fupply  the  abdominal  mufcles.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  the  irritation  of  one  branch  of  a  nerve 
brings  on  a  contraftion  of  the  mufcles  which  are  fup¬ 
plied  by  the  other  branches.  Urine  and  excrement 
therefore  are  evidently  expelled  by  the  mechanical 
contra&ions  of  the  organs  of  excretion  5  and  to  attri¬ 
bute  thefe  evacuations  to  inJiinB ,  is  equally  abfurd  as  to 
fay,  that  water  or  any  other  foft  fubftance  pent  up  in  a 
veffel,  and  preffed  equally  on  all  tides,  makes  itsefcape 
by  inJiinB  through  the  eafied  paffage.  It  is  difficult 
to  guefs  what  the  author  means  by  the  inftinftive 
motion  of  the  eyelids  and  other  parts  of  the  body* 
There  is  a  motion  of  the  eyelids  which  is  voluntary, 
and  another  which  is  involuntary.  The  former  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  fome  motive,  to  exclude  too  great  a  glare 
of  light,  or  to  guard  the  eye  againd  a  forefeen  mif- 
chief,  and  is  therefore  the  refill  t  of  reafon  as  diftin- 
guifhed  from  inftinft  :  the  latter  is  obvioufly  the  effeft 
t)f  affociation,  which  took  place  in  early  infancy  and 
produced  a  habit.  Infants  for  feveral  days  after  birth 
do  not  wink  with  their  eyes  upon  the  approach  of  one’s 
band  or  any  other  fubdance  5  but  after  having  experi¬ 
enced  pain  from  too  much  light  or  any  other  thing 
which  hurts  the  eye,  and  that  pain  having  at  fird  pro¬ 
duced  an  automatic  motion  of  the  eyelids,  the  motion 
comes  in  time  to  be  fo  clofely  affociated  with  its  caufe, 
that  the  very  appearance  of  the  latter  produces  the 
former.  In  all  this  there  is  no  inftinft,  nor  any  thing 
which  refembles  inftinft  :  in  the  one  cafe,  the  motion 
of  the  eyelids  is  in  the  drifted  fenfe  voluntary  and  ra¬ 
tional  ;  and  in  the  other,  it  is  either  automatic  or  the 
effeft  of  habit. 

“  The  love  of  light  (fays  the  fame  writer)  is  exhi¬ 
bited  by  infants  at  a  very  early  period.  I  have  re¬ 
marked  evident  fvmptoms  of  this  attachment  on  the 
third  day  after  birth.  When  children  are  farther 
advanced,  marks  of  the  various  paflions  generally 
appear.  The  padion  of  fear  is  difcoverable  at  the 
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age  of  two  months, 
ing  the  hand  to  the 
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It  is  called  &>rth  by  approach- 
child’s  eye,  and  by  any  fudden  ^ 
motion  or  unufual  noife.”  It  has  likewife  been  faid, 
that  i(  an  infant  may  be  put  into  a  fright  by  an  angry 
countenance,  and  Toothed  again  by  fmiles  and  blan- 
difhments  j”  and  u  that  all  thefe  are  cafes  of  pure  in¬ 
ftinft.”  In  reply  to  which,  wc  fcruple  not  to  af- 
fert  with  Dr  Priedley,  that  an  infant  (unlefs  by  an 
infant  be  meant  a  child  who  has  a  good  deal  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  of  courfe  has  made  many  obfervations  on 
the  connections  of  things)  44  is  abfolutely  incapable  of 
terror.  I  am  pofitive  (fays  he),  that  no  child  ever 
diowed  the  lead  fymptom  of  fear  or  apprehenfion 
till  he  had  aftually  received  hurts  and  had  felt  pain  ) 
and  that  children  have  no  fear  of  any  particular  per- 
fon  or  thing,  but  in  confequence  of  fome  connection 
between  that  perfon  or  thing  and  the  pain  they-have 
felt.  If  any  indinft  of  this  kind  were  more  necef- 
fary  than  another,  it  would  be  the  dread  of fire .  But 
every  body  mud  have  obferved,  that  infants  ftiow  no 
fign  of  any  fuch  thing  \  for  they  will  as  readily  put 
their  finger  to  the  dame  of  a  candle  as  to  any  thing 
elfe,  till  they  have  been  burned.  But  after  fome  pain¬ 
ful  experience  of  this  kind,  their  dread  of  fire,  though 
undeniably  the  effeft  of  affociation,  becomes  as  quick 
and  as  effeftual  in  its  operations  as  if  it  were  an  original 
indinftive  principle.”  We  moreover  do  not  hefitate  to 
fay,  with  the  fame  great  philofopher,  that  if  it  were 
pofiible  always  to  beat  and  terrify  a  child  with  a 
placid  countenance,  fo  as  never  to  affume  that  ap¬ 
pearance  but  in  thofe  circumdances,  and  always  to 
foothe  him  with  what  we  call  an  angry  countenance, 
this  conneftion  of  ideas  would  be  reverfed,  and  wc 
diould  fee  the  child  frightened  with  a  fmile  and  de¬ 
lighted  with  a  frown.  In  fa  ft,  there  is  no  more 
reafon  to  believe  that  a  child  is  naturally  afraid  of 
a  frown,  than  that  he  is  afraid  of  being  in  the  dark; 
and  of  this  children  certainly  difeover  no  fign,  till 
they  have  either  found  fomething  difagreeable  to  them 
in  the  dark,  or  have  been  told  that  there  is  fomething 
dreadful  in  it. 

The  truth  of  thefe  obfervations  is  fo  obvious,  that  we 
doubt  not  but  they  will  carry  con viftion  to  the  mind  of 
every  reader.  For  though  it  diould  be  granted,  that 
fo  early  as  on  the  third  day  after  birth  children  exhibit 
fymptoms  of  uneafinefs  upon  the  fudden  exclufion  of 
light,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  the  love  of  light 
is  in  them  inftinftive.  Light  operates  upon  the  eye  by 
contaft,  and  communicates  to  the  infant  a  fenfation  of 
touch.  If  that  fenfation  be  pleafant,  the  child  muff  ne- 
ceffarily  feel  fome  degree  of  uneafinefs  upon  its  removal, 
juft  as  a  full  grown  man  muff  feel  uneafy  upon  being 
deprived  of  any  pofitive  pleafure.  But  is fetifation,  or 
pleafure ,  or  the  removal  of  pleafure,  pure  inftinft  ?  No, 
fur  el  y. 

Thus  difficult  is  it  to  fay  in  many  cafes  what  aftions 
have  their  origin  in  inftinft,  and  what  are  merely  the 
effefts  of  early  affociation.  But  we  think  it  may  be 
fafely  affirmed,  that  no  aftion,  whether  of  man  or  brute, 
which  is  deliberately  performed  with  a  view  to  confe- 
quences,  can  with  any  propriety  be  faid  to  proceed  from 
inftinft  \  for  fuch  aftions  are  the  effeft  of  reafon  influ¬ 
enced  by  motives.  Deliberation  and  inftinft  are  obvi- 
oufly  incompatible.  To  fay  with  the  author  of  the  Phi¬ 
lofophy  of  Natural  Hiftory,  “that,  when  we  arc  ftimu- 
N  n  2  lated 
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t  lated  hy  A  particular  Inftinft,  inftead  of  inftantly  obey- 

— jng  the  impulfe,  another  inftincft  arifes  in  oppofition, 
creates  hcfitation,  and  often  totally  extinguifhes  the  ori¬ 
ginal  motive  to  a&ion,”  is  either  to  affirm  what  is  ap¬ 
parently  not  true,  or  it  is  a  grofs  perverfion  of  language. 
Motives  oppofed  to  each  other  may  create  hefitation, 
and  a  powerful  motive  may  counterbalance  a  feeble  iu- 
ftin£l  ;  but  of  two  or  more  inftin&s  operating  at  the 
fame  time,  and  oppofing  each  other,  we  have  no  con¬ 
ception.  In itinffi,  if  we  choofe  to  fpeak  a  language 
that  is  intelligible,  means  a  certain  impulfe  under  the 
direffion  of  Supreme  Wifdom;  and  it  is  very  little  pro¬ 
bable  that  filch  wifdom  fhoukl  give  oppofite  impulfes  at 
the  fame  inftant.  In  the  natural  works  of  animals,  which 
are  confeffedly  under  the  influence  of  inftineft,  we  per¬ 
ceive  no  fyrcptoms  of  deliberation  ;  but  everyone,  when 
not  interrupted  by  external  violence,  proceeds  without 
hefitation  in  the  diredl  road,  to  an  end  of  which  the 
animal  itfelf  knows  nothing.  The  fame  would  be  the 
cafe  with  man  were  he  under  the  guidance  of  inftinft: 
and  it  is  vain  to  fay  that  the  inftimft  of  fear  is  daily 
counteracted  by  ambition  and  refent merit,  till  it  be  pro- 
ved  that  fear ,  ambition ,  and  vefent merit,  are  really  in- 
flindls.  Of  this,  however,  the  author  feems  to  have  no 
doubt.  Indeed  his  work  is  fo  liberally  ftored  with  thefe 
principles,  fo  ufeful  to  every  man  who  wiihes  to  acquire 
the  name  of  a  philofopher  without  the  labour  of  invefti- 
gation,  that  not  only  fear,  ambition,  and  refent merit, 
but  even  frperfl uioh ,  devotion ,  refpeti  for  eminent  cha¬ 
racters,  avarice,  hope,  envy ,  benevolence ,  and  fy  mpathy , 
are  all,  in  his  opinion,  infin&s  Ample  or  modified. 
The  origin  of  fear  we  have  already  feen  when  examin¬ 
ing  the  inftin&s  fn id  to  exhibit  themfelves  in  early  in¬ 
fancy :  let  us  try  if  we  cannot  trace  fome  other  indivi¬ 
duals  of  this  numerous  family  to  the  fame  fource  of 
19  early  aflociations. 

Source  of  The  cafe  then  feems  to  be  as  follows.  We  firft  per- 

this  error,  ccive  or  fuppofe  fome  real  good,  i.  e,  fome  fitnefs  to 
promote  our  happinefs,  in  thofe  things  which  we  lover 
or  defire.  Hence  we  annex  to  thofe  things  the  idea  of 
pleafure  ;  with  which  they  come,  in  time,  to  be  fo 
clofely  affociated  in  our  minds,  that  they  cannot  ever 
after  prefent  themfelves  without  bringing  that  idea  along 
with  them.  This  aftbeiation  likewife  often  remains  even 
after  that  which  firft  gave  rife  to  it  is  quite  forgotten,  or 
perhaps  does  not  exift.  An  inftance  or  two  will  make 
this  very  clear.  No  man  can  be  born  a  lover  of-  mo¬ 
ney  }  for  in  a  ftate  of  nature  money  exifts  not :  no  man 
therefore  can  be  born  with  our  author’s  inftinft  of  ava- 
1  ice,  diredled  in  the  manner  which  the  mod  common 
acceptation  of  that  word  denotes.  Yet  how  many  men 
are  there  in  the  world,  who  hSve  as  ftrong  a  defire  for 
money  as  if  that  defire  were  innate'  and  inftin&ive;  who 
account  fo  much  money  fo  much  happinefs  ;  and  who 
make  the  mere  poffeffion  of  gold  and  filver,  without  any 
thought  or  defig n  of  ufing  them,  the  ultimate  end  of  all 
their  aClions  ?  This  is  not  becaufe  the  love  of  money  is 
born  with  them,  for  that  is  impoffible  ;  but  becaufe 
they  firft  perceive  a  great  many  advantages  from  the 
poffeffion  of  money,  whence  they  conceive  a  pleafure  in 
having  it.  Hence  they  defire  it,  endeavour  to  obtain 
it,  and  feel  an  adtual  pleafure  in  obtaining  and  poffefling 
it.  I  hen,  by  dropping  the  intermediate  fteps  between 
money  and  happinefs,  they  join  money  and  happinefs 
immediately  together,  and  content  themfelves  with  the 
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at  firft  purfued  only  as  means,  be  to  them  an  ultimate  v - v — * 

end,  in  which  conlifts  their  happinefs  or  mifery.  The 
fame  might  be  obferved  concerning  the  thirft  after 
knowledge,  fame,  ambition,  and  moft  of  the  various 
purfuits  of  life.  Thefe  are  at  firft  entered  upon  with  a 
view  to  fome  farther  end,  but  at  length  become  habi¬ 
tual  exercifes  ,  with  which  the  idea  of  pleafure  is  fo 
clofely  affociated,  that  we  continue  the  purfuit  after 
the  reafon  from  which  it  was  at  firft  begun  has  entirely 
vanifhed  from  our  minds.  Hence  alfo  we  may  ac¬ 
count  for  another  of  our  author’s  mod  fed  inf  intis,  the 
almoft  diabolical  feeling  of  envy .  Mr  Locke  obferves, 
that  there  are  fome  men  entirely  unacquainted  with  this 
paffion.  His  obfervation  we  believe  to  be  a  juft  one  ^ 
for  moft  men  that  are  ufed  to  reflection,  remember  the 
time  when  they  were  firft  under  its  influence  j  and 
though  they  did  not,  it  is  a  thing  very  little  likely  that 
the  beneficent  Author  of  nature  fhould  have  implanted 
in  the  human  mind  even  the  feeds  of  an  inftindt,  which, 
in  the  emphatic  language  of  The  Rambler,  “  is  mere 
un mixed  and  genuine  evil.”  Envy  is  that  pain  which 
arifes  in  the  mind  upon  obferving  the  fuccefs  or  prof- 
perity  of  others ;  not  however  of  all  others  indefinitely, 
but  only  of  thofe  with  whom,  upon  fome  account  or 
other,  the  envious  perfon  has  once  had  a  rivalfhip. 

But  of  fuch  a  feeling  the  origin  is  obvious  ;  for  when 
two  or  more  perfons  are  competitors  for  the  fame 
thing,  the  fuccefs  of  the  one  neceflarily  tends  to  the 
detriment  of  the  other  :  hence  the  fuccefs  of  the  one 
rival  is  in  the  mind  of  the  other  clofely  affociated  with 
pain  or  mifery  ;  and  this  aflociation  remaining  after 
the  rivalfhip  which  occafioned  it  has  ceafed,  the  perfon 
in  whofe  mind  envy  is  thus  generated,  always  feels  pain 
at  the  fuccefs  of  his  rival  even  in  affairs  which  have  110 
relation  to  the  original  competition.  Thus  it  is,  that 
we  are  apt  to  envy  thofe  perfons  who  refufe  to  be 
guided  by  our  judgments,  or  perfuaded  by  our  argu¬ 
ments  :  For  this  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  rivalfhip  about 
the  fuperiority  of  judgment  j  and  we  take  afecretpride, 
both  to  let  the  world  fee,  and  in  imagining  ourfelves, 
that  in  perfpicuity  and  ftrength  of  judgment  we  have 
no  fuperior. 

Though  the  principle  of  affociation  will  be  moi;e 
fully  explained  in  another  place,  there  is  one  obfer- 
vation  which  muft  not  be  omitted  here  ;  it  is,  that  we 
do  not  always,  nor  perhaps  for  the  moft  part,  make 
thefe  affociations  ourfelves,  but  learn  them  from  others 
in  very  early  life.  We  annex  happinefs  or  mifery  to 
certain  things  or  a&ions,  becaufe  we  fee  it  done  by  our 
parents  or  companions  •,  and  acquire  principles  of  ac¬ 
tion  by  imitating  thofe  whom  we  efteem,  or  by  being 
told,  by  thofe  in  whom  we  have  been  taught  to  place 
confidence,  that  fuch  conduft  will  promote  our  happi¬ 
nefs,  and  that  the  reverfe  will  involve  us  in  mifery. 

Hence  the  fon  too  often  inherits  both  the  vices  and  the 
virtues  of  his  father  as  well  as  his  eftatej  hence  national 
virtues  and  vices,  difpofitions  and  opinions  5  and  hence 
too  it  is,  that  habits  formed  before  the  period  of  diftinft 
remembrance  are  fo  generally  miftaken  for  natural  in-  20 
ftin&s.  Men  per- 

From  the  whole  then  of  this  inveftigation,  we  think f?rm  ra“ 
ourfelves  warranted  to  conclude,  that  there  is  an  eflea- 
tial  difference  between  mcchanifm  and  inftindl,  and  be-  and  auto¬ 
tween  both  and  reafon  that  mankind  perform  a&ionsmatic  ac* 

j tions. 
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by  each  of  thefe  principles,  and  that  thofe  aftions 
Inititutes.  ought  to  be  carefully  diltinguifhed,  and  though  the  hu- 

~v - '  rnan  mind  is  unqueftionably  endowed  with  a  few  in- 

ftin6ts  neceffary  to  the  prefervation  of  the  individual 
and  the  propagation  of  the  race,  that  by  far  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  thofe  actions  which  are  commonly  faid  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  inftm6t  are  merely  the  effects  of  early  habits. 
The  danger  We  are  likewife  of  opinion,  that  the  prefent  faftiionable 
of  refer-  mode  of  referring  almofl  every  phenomenon  in  human 
ring  every  natUre  to  a  particular  inftin6l  as  its  ultimate  caufe,  is 
phenome-  p,urt£uj  feience,  as  tending  to  check  all  further  in- 
roTnnature  quiry  \  and  dangerous  in  morals,  as  making  people  im- 
to  a  parti-  plicitly  follow,  as  the  di&ates  of  nature  and  nature's 
cular  in-  GOD ,  the  abfurd,fuperJlilious ,  or  impious  cujloms  of  their 

flindl  as  its  re{pe<5\ jve  countries. 

cauS^  INSTITUTES,  in  literary  hiftory,  a  book  contain¬ 
ing  the  elements  of  the  Roman  law. 

The  inftitutes  are  divided  into  four  books }  and  con¬ 
tain  an  abridgement  of  the  whole  body  of  the  civil  law, 
being  deiigned  for  the  ufe  of  ftudents.  See  Law 
Index . 

Institute,  in  Scots  Law .  When  by  difpofition 
or  deed  of  entail  a  number  of  perfons  are  called  to 
the  fuccefiion  of  an  eftate  one  after  another,  the  per- 
fon  firft  named  is  called  the  injliiute ,  the  others  fubjli - 
tales. 

National  INSTITUTE  of  France,  was  founded  by  a  de¬ 
cree  of  the  new  eonftitution,  and  opened  on  the  7th  of 
December  1795.  The  abolition  of  royalty  naturally 
fuggefted  to  the  new  rulers  of  France,  that  it  would 
likewife  be  proper  to  abolifh  every  thing  which  had  the 
remoteft  connexion  with  it.  Condorcet  therefore  pro- 
pofed  that  the  feven  old  academies,  fuch  as  thofe  of  fai¬ 
ences,  of  inferiptions,  & c.  which  had  the  term  royal 
prefixed  to  the  whole  of  them,  ftiould  give  way  to  the 
eftabliftiment  of  one  new  academy  of  arts  and  fciences, 
under  the  title  of  the  National  Injlitute . 

The  academy,  or  inftitute,  is  to  confift  of  288  mem¬ 
bers,  the  half  of  whom  are  to  have  their  residence  in 
Paris,  and  the  reft  in  the  different  departments,  with 
24  foreign  members. 

This  academy  is  divided  into  three  claffes  ;  thefe  are 
divided  each  into  three  fe6lions,  and  each  of  thefe 
again  is  to  confift  of  12  members. 

The  frjl  clafs  confifts  of  10  fe&ions,  which  are  to 
prefide  over  mathematics,  mechanical  arts,  aftronomy, 
experimental  philofophy,  chemiftry,  natural  hiftory,  bo¬ 
tany,  anatomy  and  animal  hiftory,  medicine  and  fur- 
gery,  animal  economy,  and  the  veterinary  fciencc. 

The  fecond  clafs  has  morality  and  politics  for  its  de¬ 
partment,  and  confifts  of  fix  fe6lions,  viz.  analyfis  of 
lenfations  and  ideas,  morals,  legifiature,  political  eco¬ 
nomy,  hiftory,  and  geography. 

The  third  clafs  pre (ides  over  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  confifting  of  eight  fe6lions,  viz.  univerfal  grammar, 
ancient  languages,  poetry,  antiquities,  painting,  fculp- 
ture,  architecture,  and  mufic. — Several  volumes  of  me¬ 
moirs  have  been  publifhed  by  each  of  the  claffes. 

The  hall  in  which  the  whole  claffes  hold  their  meet¬ 
ings  four  times  a  year,  forms  part  of  the  weft  wing  of 
the  old  Louvre,  which  was  ereCted  about  the  year 
1528.  It  meafures  144  feet  by  40,  and  is  capable  of 
accommodating  upwards  of  1000  perfons. 

The  fchools  of  national  inftruCtion  may  be  confider- 
cd  as  forming  a  part  of  the  fame  inftitution.  Thefe  are, 


1,  The  primary  fchools,  one  of  which  is  eftablifhed  in  Inftitute 
every  diftriCt,  where  children  are  taught  the  arts  of 
reading  and  writing,  the  elements  of  French  grammar,  __n  ^ 
of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  &.c.  2.  The  central 

fchools,  fituated  in  the  capital  of  every  department,  and 
one  is  allowed  for  every  300,000  inhabitants.  3.  The 
fchools  of  health,  which  are  three  in  number,  where 
medicine  and  furgery  are  ftudied.  4.  Two  fchools  for 
oriental  languages.  5.  The  polytechnic  fchool  in  Paris 
for  the  dire&ion  of  public  works,  an  eftabliftiment 
which  is  generally  admired.  6.  The  national  inftitute, 
of  which  we  have  already  given  fome  account. 

The  executive  department  of  all  thefe  is  veiled  in  a 
fupreme  council  at  Paris.  For  the  commodious  execu¬ 
tion  of  fo  many  complicated  branches,  there  is  an  ex- 
tenfive  office  called  Le  Secretariat ,  which  is  divided  in¬ 
to  three  -departments,  for  the  regulation  of  the  different 
kinds  of  inftru6lion,  for  weights  and  meafures,  and  for 
theatres,  national  feafts,  the  erection  of  monuments, 

&c. 

By  means  of  a  permanent  committee  of  inftru&ion, 
under  the  authority  of  government,  many  improvements 
of  a  literary  and  fcientific  nature  have  been  made,  fuch 
as  the  National  Bibliography,  or  complete  catalogue  of 
books  of  all  deferiptions  ;  the  annihilation  of  all  dia¬ 
lers,  which  were  incredibly  numerous  in  France  \  the 
eftablilhment  of  the  Confervatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  ; 
of  the  board  of  longitude,  the  general  fchool  of  the 
oriental  languages,  the  national  mufeum  of  antiquities, 
the  new-modelling  of  the  grand  national  library,  the 
augmentation  of  the  mufeum  of  natural  hiftory,  the 
ecole  des  mines ,  and  the  fociety  of  natural  hiftory  in 
Paris. 

INSTITUTION,  in  general,  fignifies  the  eftablifh- 
ing  or  founding  fomething. — In  the  canon  and  common 
law,  it  fignifies  the  inverting  a  clerk  with  the  fpiritua- 
lities  of  a  reflory,  &c.  which  is  done  by  the  bifhop, 
who  ufes  the  following  formula  :  “  I  inftitute  you  rec¬ 
tor  of  fuch  a  church  with  the  cure  of  fouls,  and  receive 
your  care  and  mine.” 

Institutions,  in  literary  matters,  denote  a  fyftem 
of  the  elements  or  rules  ©f  any  art  or  fcience. 

Thus  phyfical  or  medical  inftitutions  are  fuch  as 
teach  the  neceffary  praecognita  to  the  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine,  or  the  cure  of  difeafes. 

INSTRUMENT,  in  general,  whatever  is  fubfervi- 
ent  to  a  caufe  in  producing  any  effe6l. 

Mathematical ,  Philofophical,  &c.  INSTRUMENTS.  See 
Astronomy,  Electricity,  Geometry,  Levelling, 
Mechanics,  Optics,  Pneumatics,  &c.  Sec. 

Instrument,  is  alfo  ufed  in  law,  to  ffgnify  fome 
public  a 61,  or  authentic  deed,  by  means  whereof  any 
truth  is  made  apparent,  or  any  right  or  title  eftabliffi- 
ed,  in  a  court  of  juftice. 

Notorial  INSTRUMENT ,  in  Scots  Law ,  any  fa 61  cer¬ 
tified  in  writing,  under  the  hand  of  a  notary- public. 

INSUBRIUM  AGER,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  dif- 
tri6l  of  the  Tranfpadana  \  fituated  between  the  Ticinus 
to  the  weft,  the  Addua  to  the  eaft,  the  Padus  to  the 
fouth,  and  the  Orobii  to  the  north.  The  people  called 
Itifuhres  by  Livy,  Infubri  by  Ptolemy,  and  Ifombres  by 
Strabo.  Now  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

INSULAR,  any  thing  belonging  to  an  ifland. — 

Infular  fituations  are-  predu£live  of  many  happy  confe- 
quences  to  the  inhabitants;  both  with  refpe6l  to  the  cli¬ 
mate, 
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Infular  mate,  fecurity,  and  convenience  for  commerce  ;  for  a 
T  -  U  particular  account  of  which,  fee  Island  and  Coast. 
t  *i  INSULATED,  in  ArchiteBure ,  an  appellation  gi¬ 

ven  to  fuch  columns  as  ft  and  alone,  or  free  from  any 
contiguous  wall,  like  an  ifland  in  the  fea  )  whence  the 
name. 

Insulated,  in  ele&rical  experiments.  When  any 
body  is  prevented  from  communicating  with  the  earth 
by  the  interpofition  of  an  electric  body,  it  is  faid  to  be 
infulated '  See  Electricity  Index, 

INSURANCE,  in  Law  and  Commerce ,  a  contraft, 
whereby  one  party  engages  to  pay  the  Ioffes  which  the 
other  may  fuftain,  for  a  ftipulated  premium  or  confide- 
ration.  The  moft  common  forts  are,  Infurance  againft 
the  dangers  of  the  leas,  infurance  againft  fire,  infurance 
of  debts,  and  infurance  of  lives. 

According  to  Beckmann,  the  oldeft  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  refpe&ing  infurance,  are  the  following. 

On  the  28th  of  January  1523,  five  perfons  who  had 
received  an  appointment  for  that  purpofe,  drew  up 
fome  articles  at  Florence,  which  continue  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  exchange  at  Leghorn.  Thefe  interefting 
regulations,  and  the  prescribed  form  of  policies,  which 
are  deemed  the  oldeft,  were  inferted  by  Magens,  in  his 
treatife  on  infurance,  pubiilhed  at  Hamburgh  in  Italian 
and  German,  in  the  year  1753. 

A  fhort  regulation  of  the  25th  May  1537,  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  refpe<fting  bills  of  exchange  and  in¬ 
furance,  is  ftill  preferved,  in  which  even  the  fulfilling 
of  an  agreement  is  ftri&ly  commanded. 

#  In  the  year  1556,  Philip  II.  of  Spain  gave  the  Spa¬ 
nish  merchants  certain  regulations  refpe&ing  infurance, 
which  Magens  has  inferted  in  the  fore-mentioned  work. 
They  contain  fome  forms  of  policies  on  Ihips  going  to 
the  Indies. 

The  chamber  of  infurance  was  eftablilhed  at  Am- 
fterdam  in  1598,  an  account  of  the  firft  regulations  of 
which  office  was  pubiilhed  by  Pontanus,  in  his  hiftory 
of  that  city. 

#  Regulations  refpe&ing  infurance  were  formed  by  the 
city  of  Middleburg  in  Zealand,  in  the  year  1600  j  and 
it  appears  that  the  firft  regulations  refpe£ling  infurances 
in  England,  were  made  in  the  following  year.  We 
find  from  them,  that  infurers,  prior  to  this  period,  had 
fecured  the  confidence  of  the  public  fo  completely,  by 
the  honefty  and  reditude  of  their  condudl,  that  few  oc- 

■*  Hift.  of  cafions  for  difputes  had  arifen  *. 

‘Invent.  .  I.  INSURANCE  agamfl  Lofs  at  Seay  is  a  moft  benefi- 
voh  1.  382.  cial  inftitution,  for  promoting  the  fecurity  of  trade,  and 
preventing  the  ruin  of  individuals  y  and  is  now  con¬ 
duced  by  a  regular  fyftem  of  rules,  eftablilhed  by  the 
interpofition  of  the  legiflature,  the  decifion  of  the  courts 
ofjuftice,  and  the  pra&ice  of  merchants. 

It  is  carried  on  to  the  belt  advantage  by  public  com¬ 
panies,  or  by  a  confiderable  number  of  private  perfons 
each  of  whom  only  engages  for  a  fmall  fum,  on  the  fame’ 
vellel.^  There  are  two  public  companies  eftablilhed  by 
authority  of  parliament,  viz.  the  London  and  Royal 
Exchange  Infurance  Companies.  For  procuring  fub- 
•feription  by  private  perfons,  brokers  are  generally  em¬ 
ployed,  who  extend  the  policy  or  contraa  of  infurance, 
and  affift  at  fettling  Ioffes.  They  are  entitled  to  an  al¬ 
lowance  for  their  trouble,  generally  5  percent,  on  pre¬ 
miums,  and  2  per  cent,  on  Ioffes. 


Hie  parties  who  engage  to  pay  the  damage  are  call-  Infant, 

ed  the  infurers  or  underwriters :  the  parties  for  whole - v-— ' 

fecurity  they  engage  are  called  the  injured ;  and  the 
premium  is  underftood  to  be  paid  when  the  infurance  is 
made. 

On  this  fubjea,  we  fhall  confider,  What  is  neceffary 
to  render  an  infurance  valid  : — When  the  rffk  commen¬ 
ces,  and  when  it  terminates  What  conftitutes  a  total 
or  a  partial  lofs  What  proof  of  lofs  is  neceffary  , 
and,  How  the  lofs  is  adjufted. 

Fuj}y  In  order  to  render  an  infurance  valid,  the  in¬ 
ured  rauft  have  property  really  at  ftake  ^  the  voyage 
muft  take  place  under  the  circumftances  agreed  on  | 
the  dangers  infured  againft  muft  not  be  contrary  to  law, 
and  a  candid  account  muft  be  given  of  circumftances 
which  enhance  the  danger. 

1.  I  he  condition  of  poffefling  property  was  required 
by  i()  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  to  prevent  Ihips  from  being  frau¬ 
dulently  deftroyed  when  infured  above  their  value  and 
to  difeourage  a  pra&ice  which  had  become  common, 
of  converting  policies  to  the  purpofe  of  mere  wagers. 

In  tranfa&ions  of  this  kind,  as  the  infured  had  no  pro¬ 
perty*  and  could  claim  no  indemnification  for  partial 
damage  \  fo  the  infurers,  having  loft  their  wager  by 
the  fhip’s  being  loft,  could  claim  no  abatement,  though 
part  was  laved  :  accordingly,  the  policies  contained 
claufes  of  intereft  or  no  intereft,  free  from  average,  and 
without  benefit  of  falvage.  All  fuch  policies  are  de¬ 
clared  invalid. 

This  reftri&ion  does  not  extend  to  privateers,  nor 
to  (hips  trading  to  the  Spanifh  or  Portuguefe  planta¬ 
tions. 

Infurances  are  commonly  made  as  intereft  fhall  ap¬ 
pear  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  infured  to  prove  the 
value  of  his  property,  Ihe  value  of  the  goods  may 
be  proved  by  the  invoices  ;  and  the  coquet  muft  be 
produced,  if  required,  to  inftruft  that  the  goods  were 
aftually  fhipped.  It  is  admitted  to  value  the  fhip  at 
prime  coft  and  charges,  deducing  the  freights  that 
have  been  drawn  fince  purcbaled,  if  the  proprietors 
choofe  to  ftand  to  that  rule  }  but  they  are  not  reftri&ed 
to  it.  Sometimes  the  value  of  the  fhip  or  goods  is  ex- 
preffed  in  the  policy  ;  and  this  value  muft  be  admitted, 
although  it  be  higher  than  the  true  one  :  but  it  is  in-  * 
cumbent  on  the  infured  to  prove  that  he  had  property 
at  ftake  ;  and,  if  the  property  be  trifling  in  comparifon 
of  the  fum  infured,  the  infurance  will  be  fet  afide,  as  an 
evafion  of  the  ftatute. 

Expe&ed  profits,  and  bounty  on  the  whale  fifhery, 
if  fpecified  in  the  policy,  may  be  infured. 

When  the  value  is  lefs  than  the  fum  infured,  the 
owners  may  claim  a  return  of  premium  for  the  excefs. 

If  there  be  feveral  policies  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  of 
different  dates,  the  earlieft  one  is  valid,  and  the  others 
muft  be  vacated.  If  they  be  of  the  fame  date,  they 
muft  be  vacated  in  equal  proportions. 

When  a  policy  is  vacated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
Underwriters  have  a  right  to  retain  f  per  cent,  for  their 
trouble. 

In  the  cafe  of  a  cargo  intended  for  A,  but  after¬ 
wards  fent  to  B,  both  expe&ed  it,  and  infured,  and  B 
claimed  for  the  value  on  its  being  loft.  The  under¬ 
writers  anfeered,  that  it  was  a  double  infurance,  and 
they  ought  only  to  pay  their  proportion.  Judgment 

was 
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jfnfurance.  was  given,  finding  them  liable  for  the  whole,  and  re- 
-y—  ferving  to  them  any  demand  competent  againft  the  un¬ 
derwriters  who  infured  for  A. 

Fraudulently  to  call  away  or  defiroy  a  (hip  infured 
above  its  value,  is  felony. 

2.  If  the  fhip  does  not  proceed  on  the  voyage,  or  if, 
being  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy,  it  departs 
without  convoy,  the  infurance  mull  be  vacated. 

If  the  extent  of  a  trading  voyage  be  uncertain,  the 
longed;  one  in  contemplation  is  defcribed  in  the  policy, 
and  it  is  agreed  that  part  of  the  premium  (hall  be  re¬ 
turned,  if  the  voyage  be  fhortened.  In  like  manner,  in 
time  of  war,  when  infurance  is  made  without  condition 
of  convoy,  it  is  agreed  that  part  of  the  premium  be  re¬ 
turned  in  cafe  it  fail  with  convoy. 

When  a  fhip  is  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy,  it  is 
tmderftood  from  the  ufual  place  of  convoy  (e.  g.  the 
Downs),  and  it  is  infured  till  it  arrive  there. 

The  common  proof  of  failing  with  convoy  is  the  pro- 
duilion  of  failing  orders  ^  but,  if  a  (hip  be  prevented  by 
the  weather  from  receiving  the  failing  orders,  other 
proof  may  be  admitted.  * 

A  (hip  was  infured  from  the  Thames  to  Halifax, 
warranted  to  fail  from  Portfmouth  with  convoy.  The 
convoy  had  failed  before  the  fhip  arrived  there,  and  the 
underwriters  declined  to  infure  it,  without  convoy,  for 
the  reft  of  the  voyage.  They  were  found  liable  to  re¬ 
turn  part  of  the  premium,,  retaining  only  in  proportion 
to  the  accuftomed  rate  from  London  to  Portfmouth. 
This  decifton  feems  to  eftablifh  the  following  principle, 
that,  when  the  voyage  performed  is  only  part  of  that 
defcribed  in  the  policy,,  and  when  the  rilk  can  be  pro¬ 
portioned,  the  underwriters  are  bound  to  return  part 
of  the  premium,  though  there  be  no  agreement  for  that 
purpofe. 

But,  if  a  fhip,  infured  only  againft  the  hazards  of 
the  fea,  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  infured  have  no 
right  to  claim  a  return  of  premium,  though  the  capture 
happen  foon,  under  pretence  that  little  fea-hazard  was 
incurred. 

If  a  fhip  deviates  from  the  voyage  defcribed  in  the 
policy,  without  neceflity,  it  fets  afide  the  infurance. 
An  intention  to  deviate  is  not  fufficient  to  fet  it  afide  j 
there  muft  be  an  actual  deviation  ;  and,  even  in  that 
cafe,  the  infurers  are  liable  for  damages  fuftaineef  before 
deviation. 

It  is  no  deviation  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  the  accuf¬ 
tomed  place  of  convoy,  nor  to  the  neareft  place  where 
neceffary  repairs  may  be  had.  Deviation,  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  fmuggling,  if  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
owners,  does  not  fet  afide  the  infurance,  nor  when  the 
Kiafter  is  forced  by  the  crew  to  return. 

In  infurance  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  home,  the  in- 
-  furers  are  underftood  to  take  the  rifk  of  detention  in  the 
country,  and  of  country  voyages. 

3.  Infurance  of  prohibited  goods,  againft  the  rifk  of 
feizure  by  the  government,  is  unlawful  and  invalid. 
The  infurers,  infured,  brokers,  and  all  acceffories,  are 
liable  to  the  fine  of  500I. 

4.  If  the  infured  have  any  information  of  more  than 
common  danger,  they  niuft  reveal  every  fuch  circum- 
ftance  to  the  infurers,  otherwife  the  policy  is  fet  afide. 

This  rule  is  eftabliftied  for  the  prefervation  of  good 
faith  j  and  there  are  feveral  ft r on g  decifions  in  fupport 
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of  it.  If  a  fhip  be  fpoke  to  leaky  at  fea,  or  11  Irfu ranee. 

a  report  of  its  being  loft,  thefe  circumftances  muft  be  * 

communicated  to  the  infurers.  Even  the  concealment 
of  a  falfe  report  of  lofs  vitiates  the  infurance  ;  and,  if 
the  fhip  be  afterwards  loft,  though  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner,  the  infurer  will  recover  nothing.  In  a  voyage 
from  Carolina  to  London,  another  fhip  had  failed  ten 
days  after  that  which  was  infuredr  and  arrived  feven 
days  before  the  infurance  was  made  $  and  the  conceal¬ 
ment  of  this  circumftance,  though  the  fa6t  was  not  pro¬ 
ved  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  jury,  was  confidered  as  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  fet  it  afide.  Alfo,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  American  war,  a  fhip  being  infured  from  Portugal, 
by  the  month,  without  condefcending  on  the  voyage, 
failed  for  North  America,  and  was  taken  by  a  provin¬ 
cial  privateer.  The  infurers  refufed  to  pay,  becaufe  the 
hazardous  deftination  was  concealed  j  and  it  was  only 
upon  proof  of  the  infured  being  equally  ignorant  of  it 
that  they  were  found  liable. 

But  the  infured  are  not  obliged  to  take  notice  of 
general  perils,  which  the  infurers  are  underftood  to 
have  in  contemplation  \  dangerous  navigation,  Weft 
Indian  hurricanes,  enterprifes  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
like. 

Infurance  is  not  fet  afide  by  a  miftake  in  the  name 
of  the  fhip  or  mafter,  or  the  like. 

Infurance  may  be  made  on  an  uncertain  fhip  *,  on  any 
fhip  that  the  goods  may  be  loaded  on  \  on  any  fhip  that 
A  fhall  fail  in  from  Virginia.  In  this  laft  cafe,  the  po¬ 
licy  is  not  transferred  to  a  fhip  which  A  goes  on  board 
during  the  voyage. 

Secondly ,  If  a  fhip  be  infured  at  and  from  a  port, 
the  infurance  commences  immediately  if  the  {hip  be 
there,  or  at  its  arrival  there.  If  it  be  damaged  when 
preparing  for  a  voyage,  the  infurers  are  liable  \  but 
not  if  the  voyage  be  laid  afide  for  feveral  years,  with' 
confent  of  the  owners.  Infurance  from  a  port  com¬ 
mences  when  the  fhip  breaks  ground  }  and,  if  it  fet 
fail,  and  be  driven  back  and  loft  in  the  port,  the  in¬ 
furers  are  liable. 

Infurance  on  goods  generally  continues  till  they  be" 
landed  \  but  if  they  be  fold  after  the  fhips  arrival,  and 
freight  contrafled  to  another  port,  the  infurance  is  con¬ 
cluded.  .Goods  fent  on  board  another  fhip  or-  lighter 
are  not  at  the  rifle  of  the  infurer  5  but  goods  fent  afhore 
in  the  long  boat  are. 

Infurance  on  freight  commences  when  the  goods  are 
put  on  board. 

Goods  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  |nfured  to  Gibraltar, 
and  to  be  refhipped  from  thence  to  Britain,  were  put 
on  board  a  ftore-fhip  at  Gibraltar,  to  wait  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  refhipping,  and  were  loft  :  The  cuftom  of  put¬ 
ting  goods  aboard  a  ftore-fhip  being  proved,  the  infurers" 
were  found  liable. 

Lofs  of  fails  afhore,  when  the  fhip  is  repairing,  is 
comprehended  within  the  infurance.  What  is  neceffa- 
rily  underftood,  is  infured,  as  well  as  what  is  expreffed  j 
the  efTential  means,  and  intermediate  fteps,  as  well  as 
the  end.  Ships  performing  quarantine  are  at  the  rifk' 
of  the  infurer. 

Thirdly  y  The  infurers  are  liable  for  a  total  lof?  when 
the  fubjeft  perifhes  through  any  of  the  perils  infured 
againft.  Barratry,  though  it  properly  fignifies  running 
away  with  the  fhip,  extends  to  any  kind  of  fraud  irv 
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Infurance.  tire  mailer  or  mariners.  Infurance  agalnll  detention  of 
princes  does  not  extend  to  (hips  that  are  feized  for  tranf- 
grefling  the  laws  of  foreign  countries. 

The  infurers  are  alfo  liable  for  a  total  lofs,  when 
damage  is  fultained,  and  the  remaining  property  aban¬ 
doned  or  veiled  in  the  infurers. 

If  a  (hip  be  llranded,  or  taken,  and  kept  by  the  ene¬ 
my,  or  detained  by  any  foreign  power,  or  feized  for 
the  fervice  of  the  government,  the  proprietors  have  a 
right  to  abandon. 

But,  if  a  fhip  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  *be  re¬ 
taken,  or  makes  its  efcape,  before  a&ion  againlt  the 
infurers  ;  have  the  infured  a  right  to  abandon,  or  mull 
(hey  only  claim  for  the  damages  fullained  as  an  ave¬ 
rage  lofs  ?  There  are  oppolite  decifions,  according  as 
the  circumllances  of  the  cafe  were  llrong.  When  the 
fhip  was  long  detained,  the  goods  perilhable,  the  voy¬ 
age  entirely  loft,  or  fo  dillurbed,  that  the  purfuit  of  it 
was  not  worth  the  freight,  or  when  the  damage  ex¬ 
ceeds  half  the  value  of  the  thing,  they  have  been  found 
entitled  to  abandon  ;  Gofs  againll  Withers,  2  Bur¬ 
row,  683.).  But,  if  the  voyage  be  completed  with  lit¬ 
tle  trouble  or  delay,  they  are  not  entitled  3  (Hamilton 
againll  Mendez,  2  Burrow,  1198.). 

The  infured  cannot  claim,  as  for  a  total  lofs,  on 
an  offer  to  abandon,  when  the  lofs  is,  in  its  nature, 
only  partial  ;  for,  if  this  were  permitted,  they  might 
devolve  the  lofs  occalioned  by  bad  markets  on  the  in¬ 
furers. 

And,  in  all  cafes,  the  infured  have  their  option  to 
abandon,  or  not.  They  may  retain  their  property  if 
they  pleafe,  and  claim  for  an  average  lofs ;  and  they 
mull  make  their  option  before  they  claim. 

If  the  goods  be  fo  much  damaged,  that  their  value 
is  lefs  than  the  freight,  the  infurers  are  accountable  as 
for  a  total  lofs. 

I  he  infurers  are  liable  for  general  average,  when 
the  property  is  charged  with  contribution  *  and  for  par¬ 
ticular  average,  when  the  property  is  damaged,  or  part 
of  it  deltroyed. 

If  the  damage  be  fultained  through  the  fault  of  the 
fhip,  the  owners  of  the  goods  may  have  recourfe,  either 
againlt  the  mailers  or  infurers  ;  and,  if  the  infurers  be 
charged,  they  Hand  in  the  place  of  the  owners,  and 
have  recourfe  againlt  the  mailer. 

>  In  order  to  prevent  the  infurers  from  being  troubled 
with  frivolous  demands  for  average,  it  is  generally  lli- 
pulated,  that  none  fhall  be  charged  under  3  per  cent, 
or  fome  other  determined  rate  5  and  corn,  flax,  fruit, 
filh,  and  like  perilhable  goods,  are  warranted  free  from 
average,  unlefs  general,  or  the  Ihip  be  llranded. 

In  order  to  encourage  every  effort  to  fave  the  Ihip, 
the  infurers  are  liable  for  charges  laid  out  with  that  de- 
lign,  although  the  fubje£l  perilh.  Thus,  they  may  be 
charged  with  moreAhan  the  fum  infured. 

In  cafe  of  goods  being  damaged,  the  proportion  of 
the  fum  infured,  for  which  the  underwriters  are  liable, 
is  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  the  prices  which  the 
found  and  damaged  goods  fetch  at  the  port  of  deflina- 
tion.  The  prime  coll  of  the  goods  is  not  confidered, 
nor  the  neceflity  of  immediate  fale,  in  confequence  of 
damage.  Although  the  damaged  goods  fell  above 
prime  coll,  the  infurers  are  liable. 

Fourthly ,  If  a  fhip  be  loll,  and  the  crew  faved,  the 
lofs  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the  crew. 
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If  damage  be  fultained,  the  extent  is  proved  by  an  Infurance 
examination  of  the  fubjeft  damaged,  at  the  (hip's  ar- 
rival  ;  and  the  caufe  by  the  evidence  of  the  crew. 

If  the  Ihip  be  llranded,  evidence  mult  be  taken  at 
the  place  where  llranded. 

Documents  of  lofs  mult  be  laid  before  the  under, 
writers,  with  all  convenient  fpeed  ;  and,  if  thefe  be 
fufficiently  clear,  the  lofs  Ihould  be  immediately  lettled. 

The  underwriters  generally  grant  their  notes  at  a  month 
or  fix  weeks  date  for  their  proportions. 

If  a  Ihip  be  not  heard  of  for  a  certain  time,  it  is  pre¬ 
fumed  loll  ;  and  the  underwriters  are  liable  to  pay  the 
fums  infured,  the  property  being  abandoned  to  them  in 
the  event  of  the  Ihip’s  return.  Six  months  are  allowed 
for  a  voyage  to  any  part  of  Europe,  a  year  to  America, 
and  two  years  to  the  Eall  Indies. 

By  the  ordinance  of  Hamburgh,  if  a  Ihip  be  three 
months  beyond  the  ufual  time  of  performing,  a  voy¬ 
age,  the  underwriters  may  be  defired  to  pay  92  per 
cent,  on  an  abandon.  If  they  decline  it,  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  14  months  more,  and  then  they  mult  pay  the  full 
value. 

A  Ihip  infured  againlt  the  hazards  of  the  fea,  but  not 
againlt  the  enemy,  if  never  heard  of,  is  prefumed  loft 
at  fea. 

Fifthly,  In  order  that  the  manner  of  fettling  Ioffes 
may  be  underftood,  we  mull  explain  what  is  meant  by 
covering  property.  We  mentioned  already,  that  infu- 
rances  for  greater  fums  than  the  infured  had  really  at 
flake,  were  contrary  to  law  :  but  fome  latitude  is  al¬ 
lowed  in  that  refpedl  j  for  if  the  owner  were  to  infure 
no  more  than  the  exa£t  value  of  his  property,  he  would 
lofe  the  premium  of  infurance,  and  the  abatement,  if 
any  was  agreed  on. 

For  example,  if  he  has  goods  on  board  to  the  value 
of  100I.  and  infures  the  fame  at  5  per  cent,  to  abate 
2  per  cent,  in  cafe  of  lofs  ;  then,  if  a  total  lofs  hap¬ 
pen,  he  recovers  98I.  from  the  infurers,  of  which  5I. 
being  applied  to  re-place  the  premium,  the  nett  fum 
faved  is  only  931. 5  but,  if  the  value  on  board  be  only 
93I.  and  the  fum  infured  tool,  he  would  be  fully  in¬ 
demnified  for  the  lofs  ;  and  his  property,  in  that  cafe, 

.is  faid  to  be  covered. 

1. 0  find  how  much  fhould  be  infured  to  cover  any 
fum,  fubtradl  the  amount  of  the  premium  and  abate¬ 
ment  (if  any)  from  iool.  As  the  remainder  is  to  iool. 
fo  is  the  value  to  the  fum  which  covers  it. 

In  cafe  of  a  total  lofs,  if  the  fum  infured  be  not 
greater  than  that  which  covers  the  property,  the  in¬ 
furers  mull  pay  it  all.  If  greater,  they  pay  what' 
covers  the  property,  and  return  the  premium  on  the 
overplus. 

Partial  Ioffes  are  regulated  by  this  principle,  that 
whereas  the  owner  is  not  fully  indemnified,  in  cafe  of  a 
total  lofs,  unlefs  he  covers  his  property,  therefore  he 
fhould  only  be  indemnified-for  a  partial  lofs  in  the  fame 
proportion  ;  and,  if  it  be  not  fully  infured,  he  is  confi- 
dered  as  infurer  himfelf,  for  the  part  not  covered,  and 
muft  bear  a  fuitable  proportion  of  the  lofs.  Therefore, 
the  value  of  the  property  is  proved,  and  the  fum  requi¬ 
red  to  cover  it  computed.  If  that  fum  be  all  infured, 
the.  underwriters  pay  the  whole  damage  }  if  only  part 
be  infured,  they  pay  their  (hare,  which  is  computed  by 
the  following  rule  :  As  the  fum  which  covers  the  pro¬ 
perty  is  to  the  fum  infured,  fo  is  the  whole  damage  to 
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Infurance.  the  part  for  which  the  infurers  are  liable. — For  example, 
if  the  value  of  the  property  be  360I.  the  fum  infured 
300I.  the  premium  8  per  cent,  and  abatement  2  per 
cent,  then  the  fum  which  fhould  be  infured  to  cover 
the  property  is  400I. ;  and,  if  damage  be  fuftained  to 
the  extent  of  200I.  the  owners  will  recover  150I. 

If  a  voyage  is  infured  out  and  home,  the  premium 
outward  muft  be  confidered  as  part  of  the  Value  on  the 
homeward  property,  and  the  fum  neceffary  to  cover  it 
computed  accordingly.  For  example,  to  infure  iool. 
out  and  home,  at  5  per  cent,  each  voyage,  abatement 
%  per  cent,  we  compute  thus  : 

93  :  loo  ::  L.  100  :  L.  107  :  10  :  6,  to  be  infured 
out\Vard,  premium  on  L.  107  :  10  :  6  outwards,  at  5 
per  cent.  L.  5  :  7  :  6  :  93  :  100  ::  L.  105  17:6: 
L.  113  :  6s.  to  be  infured  home;  the  premium  on 
which  is  L.  5  :  13:6;  and,  if  the  fhip  be  loll  on  the 
homeward  voyage, 

From  the  fum  infured  home  L.  1 1 3  6  O 

Subtrad  the  difeount,  2  per  cent.  2  5  3 

Sum  for  which  the  infurers  are  liable  L.ili  —  9 

Infurance  out  L.  5  7  6 

Infurance  home  5  1 3  3 

- 11  —  9 

Covered  property  L.  100  _  _ 

II.  INSURANCE  againjl  Fire .  There  are  feveral  of¬ 
fices  in  Britain  for  this  purptffe,  of  which  the  Sun  fire- 
office  is  the  moll  confiderable.  Infurances  are  divided 
into  common,  hazardous,  and  doubly  hazardous,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjed  infured.  When 
the  fum  infured  is  high,  there  is  a  higher  premium 
per  cent,  demanded;  and  money,  papers,  jewels,  pic¬ 
tures,  and  gun-powder,  are  not  comprehended.  If  a 
fubjed  be  wrong  deferibed,  in  order  that  it  may  be  in¬ 
fured  at  a  lower  premium,  the  policy  is  void.  The  be¬ 
nefit  of  a  policy  is  transferred,  by  indorfement,  to  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  perfon  in  whofe  favour  it  was 
made  ;  and  it  may  be  transferred  to  other  houfes  wffien 
the  infured  changes  his  habitation.  If  infurance  be 
made  on  the  fame  fubjed  in  different  offices,  it  muft 
be  fpecifed,  by  indorfement,  on  the  policy  ;  and,  in 
cafe  of  lofs,  the  offices  pay  proportionally.  The  in¬ 
furers  pay  all  expences  in  attempting  to  extinguifh 
fire,  or  to  fave  goods,  though  not  fuccefsful.  If  the 
value  of  a  fubjed  be  infured  in  part,  and  damage  be 
fuftained,  the  infurers  pay  the  whole,  if  it  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  fum  infured. 

III.  Insurance  of  Debts .  See  Bottomry. 

IV.  In  virtue  of  INSURANCE  for  Lives ,  when  the 
perfon  dies,  a  fum  of  money  becomes  payable  to  the 
perfon  on  whofe  behalf  the  policy  of  infurance  was 
granted.  One  of  the  principal  infurance- offices  of  this 
kind  is  that  of  the  Amicable  Society  for  a  perpetual 
infurance,  kept  in  SerjeantVinn,  Fleet  ftreet,  London. 

Ihis  fociety  at  SerjeantVinn  requires  an  annual 
payment  of  5I.  from  every  member  during  life,  pay¬ 
able  quarterly.  T.  he  whole  annual  income  hence  ari- 
fing  is  equally  divided  among  the  nominees,  or  heirs, 
of  fuch  members  as  die  every  year  ;  and  this  renders 
the  dividends  among  the  nominees  in  different  years, 
snore  or  lefs,  according  to  the  number  of  members 
who  have  happened  to  die  in  thofe  years.  But  this 
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fociety  engages  that  the  dividends  ffiall  not  be  lefs  than  Infurance. 
150I.  to  each  claimant,  though  they  may  he  more. —  " 

None  are  admitted  whofe  ages  are  greater  than  45, 
or  lefs  than  1  2  ;  nor  is  there  any  difference  of  contri¬ 
bution  allowed  on  account  of  difference  of  age. — This 
fociety  has  fubfifted  ever  fince  1706,  and  its  credit 
and  ufefulnefs  are  well  eftabliffied.  Its  plan,  however, 
is  liable  to  feveral  objections.  Firlt,  it  is  evident, 
that  regulating  the  dividends  among  the  nominees,  by 
the  number  of  members  who  die  every  year,  is  not  equi¬ 
table  ;  becaufe  it  makes  the  benefit  which  a  member  is 
to  receive  to  depend,  not  on  the  value  of  his  contribu¬ 
tion,  but  on  a  contingency  ;  that  is,  the  number  of 
members  that  fhall  happen  to  die  the  fame  year  with 
him.  Secondly,  its  requiring  the  fame  payments  from 
all  perfons  under  45,  is  alfo  not  equitable;  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  perfon  admitted  at  12  ought  not  to  be  more 
than  half  the  payment  of  a  perfon  admitted  at  45. 

Third ly ,  its  plan  is  fo  narrow,  as  to  confine  its  ufeful- 
nefs  too  much.  It  can  be  of  no  fervice  to  any  perfon 
whofe  age  exceeds  45.  It  is  likewife  by  no  means  pro¬ 
perly  adapted  to  the  circumltancos  of  perfons  who  want 
to  make  affurances  on  their  lives  for  only  one  year,  or  a 
ffiort  term  of  years.  For  example  :  the  true  value  of 
the  a ffurance  of  150I.  for  five  years,  on  the  life  of  a 
perfon  whofe  age  is  39,  may  be  found,  by  the  firit  rule, 
to  be  nearly  three  guineas  per  annum,  fuppofing  inte- 
reft  at  3  per  cent,  and  the  probabilities  of  the  duration 
of  human  life,  as  they  are  given  in  Dr  Halley’s  Table 
of  Obfervations.  But  fuch  an  affurance  could  not  be 
made  in  this  fociety  without  an  annual  payment  of  5U 
Neither  is  the  plan  of  this  fociety  at  all  adapted  to  the 
circumftances  of  perfons  who  want  to  make  affurances 
on  particular  furvivorfhips.  For  example  :  a  perfon 
poffeffed  of  an  eftate  or  falary,  which  muft  be  loft  with 
his  life,  has  a  perfon  dependent  upon  him,  for  whom  he 
defires  to  fecure  a  fum  of  money  payable  at  his  death* 

But  he  defires  this  only  as  a  fecurity  againft  the  danger 
of  his  dying  firft,  and  leaving  a  wife,  or  a  parent,  with¬ 
out  fup port.  In  thefe  circumftances  he  enters  himfelf 
into  this  fociety  ;  and,  by  an  annual  payment  of  5I.  en¬ 
titles  his  nominee  at  his  death  to  150I.  In  a  few  years, 
perhaps,  his  nominee  happens  to  die ;  and  having  then 
loft  the  advantages  he  had  in  view,  he  determines  to 
forfeit  his  former  payments,  and  to  withdraw  from  the 
fociety.  The  right  method,  in  this  cafe,  would  have 
been  to  have  taken  from  fuch  a  perfon  the  true  value  of 
the  fum  allured,  “  on  the  fuppofition  of  non-payment, 
provided  he  fhould  furvive.”  In  this  w^ay  he  would 
have  chofen  to  contra#  with  the  fociety  :  and  had  he 
done  this,  he  would  have  paid  for  the  affurance  (fup- 
pofing  intereft  at  3  per  cent,  his  age  30,  the  age  of  his 
nominee  30,  and  the  values  of  lives  as  given  by  M.  de 
M'  ivre)  3I.  8s.  in  annual  payments,  |o  begin  imme¬ 
diately,  and  to  be  continued  during  the  joint  duration 
of  his  own  life,  and  the  life  of  his  nominee. 

The  Equitable  Society  for  Affurances  on  Lives  and 
Survivoi {hips,  which  meets  at  Blackfriars  Bridge,  is 
one  of  the  moft  important  of  the  kind.  It  was  efta¬ 
bliffied  in  the  year  1762,  in  confequence  of  propofols 
n?ade,  and  leftures  recommending  the  defign,  which 
had  been  read  by  Mr  Dodfon,  author  of  the  Mathema¬ 
tical  Repofitory.  It  affures  any  fums,  or  reverlionary 
annuities,  on  any  life  or  lives,  for  any  number  of  years, 
as  well  as  for  the  whole  continuance  of  the  lives  ]  and 
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Infurance.  in  any  manner  that  may  be  bed:  adapted  to  the  views  of 
s — y— — -  ^|ie  perfons  affured.  For  inftance,  any  perfons  wno  de¬ 
pend  on  incomes  which  muft  be  loft  when  they  die,  or 
who  are  only  tenants  for  life  in  eftates,  may,  if  they 
want  to  borrow  money,  be  enabled  to  give  fufficient 
fecurity,  by  alluring  fuch  furns  as  they  want  to  bor¬ 
row,  and  afligning  the  policy.  In  the  fame  way  cler¬ 
gymen,  and  others  who  hold  places  of  profit,  having 
families  whofe  fubfiftence  depends  on  the  continuance 
of  their  lives 3  Inch  as  enjoy  annuities  for  the  lives  of 
others  3  any  perfon  entitled  to  an  eft  ate,  legacy,  &c. 
after  another  perfon,  provided  he  furvives  3  hufbands 
may  provide  annuities  for  their  wives,  if  they  leave 
them  widows  3  parents  may,  by  afiuring  the  lives  of 
their  children,  when  infants,  till  they  attain  a  given 
age,  fecure  for  them,  fnould  they  live  till  that  age,  fums 
lie  cellar  y  for  apprenticefhips,  &c. 3  perfons  apprehenfive 
of  being  left  without  fupport  in  old  age,  raav  hercpurchaie 
annuities,  if  willing  to  wait  for  the  commencement  of 
the  payment  of  tliefe  till  they  are  55  or  60  years  of  age. 

In  fine,  there  are  no  kinds  of  allurances  on  lives  and 
furvivorlhips,  which  this  fociety  does  not  make,  follow¬ 
ing  the  rules  given  by  the  beft  mathematical  writers 
on  life  annuities,  particularly  Mr  Simfon’s.  In  or¬ 
der  to  gam  fuch  a  profit  as  may  render  it  a  perma¬ 
nent  benefit  to  the  public,  and  enable  it  to  bear  the  ex- 
pences  or  management,  it  takes  the  advantage  of  mak¬ 
ing  its  calculations  at  fo  low  an  intereft  as  3  per  cent, 
and  from  tables  of  the  probabilities  and  values  of  lives 
in  London,  where,  as  in  all  great  towns,  the  rale  of 
human  mortality  is  much  greater  than  it  is  in  common 
•among  mankind. 

This  fociety,  finding  in  the  month  of  June  1 7 7 7^ 
that  their  affairs  were  in  a  ftonrifhiiig  condition,  came 
to  a  refolution  to  reduce  their  annual  premiums  one- 
tenth  •,  and  they  adopted  new  tables  in  the  year  1782, 
founded  on  the  probabilities  of  life  at  Northampton,  in- 
ft«ad  of  thofe  which  were  framed  from  the  London  bills 
of  mortality.  It  was  afterwards  thought  proper  to 
make  an  addition,  for  greater  fecurity,  of  15  per  cent, 
to  the  true  value  of  the  affurances,  as  calculated  from 
the  table  of  mortality  at  Northampton.  To  make  a 
fuitable  recompenfe  to  the  affured  for  the  payments  they 
had  formerly  made,  which  had  been  greater  than  the 
new  rates  required,  an  addition  of  il.  10s.  was  made  to 
their  claims  for  every  premium  they  had  paid.  The  re- 
fuit  of  this  nirafure  was,  that  in  1785  the  bufinefs  of 
the  fociety  was  nearly  doubled,  the  fums  allured  a- 
mounting  to  720,00^1.  In  confequence  of  a  minute  in- 
veftigation,  the  fociety  took  off  the  t  5  per  cent,  charged 
on  premium-  in  *782,  and  added  il.  per  cent,  more  to 
the  affurer’s  claims,  for  every  pay  w  ent  made  before  the 
ift  of  January  1786.  Bufinefs  ftill  increafing,  they 
made  another  addition  of  il.  per  cent,  in  1791  3  and  in 
the  fubfequent  year  a  f  rtlier  additionof  2l.  per  cent,  by 
which  the  claims  of  fuch  as  affured  in  1770  came  to  be 
more  than  doubled,  and  thole  of  a  prior  date  were  ftill 
higher.  By  fuch  integrity  and  confequent  increafe  of 
bufinefs.  the  fums  affured  amounted,  on  the  31ft  of  De¬ 
cember  1792,  to  the  aft  on  idling  fum  of  three  millions 
fterling  ;  and  exadlly  three  years  after,  they  amounted 
to  about  one  million  more. 

The  rates  of  affuram  e,  as  reduced  to  their  real  va¬ 
lues  in  1786,  according  to  which  all  bufinefs  is  now 
iranfacled,  are  the  following. 
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7 

4 

65 

4 
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10 

10 

7 

16 

9 

Infurance 

11 

Intendant. 


The  other  offices  in  London  for  the  allurances  of  lives 
are, 

The  Ptoyal  Exchange  Affurance,  which  was  em¬ 
powered  to  allure  lives  by  virtue  of  its  fecond  charter, 
bearing  ddte  the  29th  of  April  1721  5  the  Weftminfter 
Society  was  eftablified  in  1792,  for  alluring  lives  and 
annuities  )  and  the  Pelican  Life  Office  was  inftituted  in 
1797,  which  makes  a  new  lpecies  of  allurance,  by  way 
of  endowment  for  daughters,  when  they  have  attained 
the  age  of  21  years. 

Re- INS U DANCE  is  a  fecond  contrafl,  made  by  any  in- 
furer,  to  transfer  the  rilk  he  has  engaged  for  to  another. 
It  is  in  general  forbidden  by  19  Geo.  II.  c,  37.  but  is 
permitted  to  the  reprefenta  lives  of  an  in  hirer  in  cafe  ot 
his  death,  or  his  affignets  in  eafe  of  his  bankruptcy) 
and  it  muft  be  mentioned  in  the  policy  that  it  is  a  re- 
infurance. 

INTAGLIOS,  precious  ftones,  on  which  are  en¬ 
graved  the  heads  of  great  men,  inferiptions,  and  the 
like  ;  fuch  as  we  frequently  fee  fet  in  rings,  feals,  See* 

INTEGER,  in  Arithmetic ,  a  whole  number,  in  con- 
tradiftindlion  to  a  fradlion, 

INTEGRAL,  or  Integrant,  in  Pkilofcphy,  ap¬ 
pellations  given  to  parts  of  bodies  which  are  of  a  limilar 
nature  with  the  whole  :  thus  filings  of  iron  have  the 
fame  nature  and  properties  as  bars  of  iron. 

Bodies  may  be  reduced  into  their  integrant  parts  by 
triture  or  grinding,  liraation  or  filing,  folution,  amal¬ 
gamation,  &c.  See  Grinding. 

INTEGRAL  Calculus ,  in  the  new  analyfis,  is  the  re- 
verfe  of  the  differential  calculus,  and  is  the  finding  of 
the  integral  from  a  given  differential  3  being  limilar  to 
the  inverfe  method  of  fluxions.  See  Fluxions. 

INTEGUMENTS,  in  Anatomy ,  denote  the  com¬ 
mon  coverings  which  inveft  the  body  3  as  the  cuticula,. 
cutis,  &c  See  Anatomy. 

INTEGUMENT  is  alio  extended  to  the  particular 
membranes  which  inveft  certain  parts  of  the  body  3  as- 
the  coats  or  tunics  of  the  eye. 

INTELLECT,  a  term  ufed  among  philofophers,  to 
fignify  that  faculty  of  the  foul  ufually  called  the 
derjlanding .  See  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

INTENDANT,  one  whojias  the  condu61,  infpec- 
tion,  and  management  of  any  thing.  See  SUPERIN¬ 
TEND  a  NT. 

This  is  a  title  frequent  among  the  French  :  they 
have  intend  ants  of  the  marine ,  who  are  officers  in  the  fea- 

ports, 
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ports,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  take  care  the  ordinances 
and  regulations  relating  to  fea  aftairs  be  obferved  :  m~ 
tendants  of  the  finances ,  who  have  the  direction  of  the 
revenues  :  intendants  of  provinces,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  king  to  take  care  of  the  adminiftration  of  juftice, 
policy,  and  finances  in  the  province  :  alfo  intendants  of 
buildings,  of  houfes,  &.c. 

INTENDMENT,  in  Law,  is  the  intention,  defign, 
or  true  meaning,  of  a  per  foil  or  thing,  which  frequent¬ 
ly  fupplies  what  is  not  fully  expreffed  \  but  though  the 
intent  of  parties  in  deeds  and  contrails  is  much  regard¬ 
ed  by  the  law,  yet  it  cannot  take  place  againil  the  rules 
of  law. 

INTENDMENT  of  Crimes ;  this,  in  cafe  of  treafon 
where  the  intention  is  proved  by  circumftances,  is  pu- 
niihable  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  was  put  in  execu¬ 
tion.  So,  if  a  perfon  enter  a  houfe  in  the  night-time, 
with  an  intent  to  commit  burglary,  it  is  felony  ,  alfo, 
an  affault,  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  robbery  on  the 
highway  is  made  felony,  and  punifhed  with  tranfporta- 
tion,  7  Geo.  II.  c.  21. 

INTENT,  in  the  civil  law,  fignifies  to  begin,  or 
commence,  an  aClion  or  procefs. 

INTENTION,  in  Medicine ,  that  judgment  or  me¬ 
thod  of  cure  which  a  phyfician  forms  to  himfelf  from  a 
due  examination  of  fymptoms. 

Intention,  in  Phyfics ,  the  increafe  of  the  power  or 
energy  of  any  quality  j  as  heat,  cold,  &c.  by  which  it 
Hands  oppofed  to  remifiion ,  which  fignifies  its  decreafe 
®r  diminution. 

Intention,  in  Mctaphydcs ,  denotes  an  exertion  of 
the  intelle&ual  faculties  with  more  than  ordinary  vi¬ 
gour  ;  when  the  mind  with  earneftnefs  fixes  its  view  on 
any  idea,  confiders  it  on  all  fides,  and  will  not  be  called 
off  by  any  folicitation. 

INTER AMNA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  fo  called 
from  its  fituation  between  rivers,  or  in  an  iiland  in  the 
river  Nar  ;  a  tovm  of  the  Cifapennine  Umbria.  Inter - 
amnates  the  people  ;  furnamed  Nartes  by  Pliny,  to 
diftinguifh  them  from  the  people  of  other  Interamnse. 
Now  Term  :  a  town  in  the  pope’s  territory  in  Umbria. 
E.  Long.  13.  38.  N.  Lat.  42.  40. 

Interamna,  a  town  and  colony  of  the  Volfci  in 
Latium,  on  the  confines  of  Samnium,  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  rivers  Liris  and  Melpis  •,  and  for  diftinc- 
tion  fake  called  Lirinns.  The  town  is  now  in  ruins. 

Interamna,  or  Interamnia  Prcetutianorum  (Ptole¬ 
my)  ;  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Proetutiani,  a  part 
of  the  Pieenum.  Now  Teramo,  in  the  Abruzzo  of 
Naples.  E.  Long.  15.  N.  Lat.  42.  40. 

INTERCALARY,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
odd  day  inferted  in  leap-year  5  which  was  fo  called 
from  calo,  calare,  Cl  to  proclaim,’ *  it  being  proclaimed 
by  the  priefls  with  a  loud  voice. 

INTERCAT  I  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of 
the  Vaccsei  in  the  Hither  Spain.  Here  Scipio  ALmilia- 
nus  flew  a  champion  of  the  barbarians  in  Angle  com¬ 
bat  \  and  was  the  firft  who  mounted  the  wall  in  taking 
the  town.  It  was  fituated  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Afturia  5 
now  faid  to  be  in  ruins. 

INTERCESSION  ( intercefiio ),  was  ufed  in  ancient 
Rome,  for  the  a£l  of  a  tribune  of  the  people,  or  other 
magiftrate,  by  which  he  inhibited  the  a£ts  of  other 
magifirates  •,  or  even,  in  cafe  of  the  tribunes,  the  de¬ 
crees  of  the  fenate.  Veto  was  the  folemn  word  ufed 
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by  the  tribunes  when  they  inhibited  any  decree  of  the  Iaterccffion 
fenate  or  law  propofed  to  the  people.  The  general  InJrc{h 
law  of  thefe  interceffions  was,  that  any  magiflrate 
might  inhibit  the  adls  of  his  equal  or  inferior  *,  but  the 
tribunes  had  the  foie  prerogative  of  controlling  the 
a£fs  of  every  other  magiflrate,  yet  could  not  be  corn- 
trolled  themfelves  by  any. 

INTERCESSOR  (from  inter  and  cedo,  “  I  go  be¬ 
tween”)*  a  perfon  who  prays,  expoflulates,  or  inter¬ 
cedes,  in  behalf  of  another.  In  the  Roman  law*,  inter- 
ceffor  was  the  name  of  an  officer,  Whom  the  governors 
of  provinces  appointed  principally  to  raife  taxes  and 
other  duties. 

Intercessor,  is  alfo  a  term  heretofore  applied  to 
fuch  bifliops  as,  during  the  vacancy  of  a  fee,  admini- 
flered  the  biftioprick,  till  a  fucceffor  to  the  dcceafed 
bifliop  had  been  eleCled.  The  third  council  of  Car¬ 
thage  calls  thefe  interventors. 

INTERCOLUMNIATION,  in  ArchiteBure,  de¬ 
notes  the  fpace  between  two  columns,  which  is  always 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  height  and  bulk  of  the  co¬ 
lumns. 

INTERCOSTAL,  in  Anatomy,  an  appellation  gi¬ 
ven  to  fuch  mufcles,  nerves,  arteries,  and  veins,  as  lie 
between  the  ribs. 

INTERDICT,  an  ecclefiaflical  cenfure,  by  which 
the  church  of  Rome  forbids  the  performance  of  divine 
fervice  in  a  kingdom,  province,  town,  &c.  This  cen¬ 
fure  has  been  frequently  executed  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany  3  and  in  the  year  1170,  Pope  Alexander  III. 
put  all  England  under  an  interdiCf,  forbidding  the  cler¬ 
gy  to  perform  any  part  of  divine  fervice,  except  bapti¬ 
sing  of  infants,  taking  confeflions,  and  giving  abfolution 
to  dying  penitents.  But  this  cenfure  being  liable  to  the 
ill  confequences  of  promoting  libertinifm  and  a  negledl 
of  religion,  the  fucceeding  popes  have  very  feldom  made 
ufe  of  it. 

There  was  alfo  an  interdiCl  of  perfons,  who  were 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  attending  on  divine  fervice. 
Particular  perfons  were  alfo  anciently  interdicted  of  fire 
and  water,  which  fignified  a  banifhment  for  fome  par¬ 
ticular  offence  ;  by  their  cenfure  no  perfon  was  allow¬ 
ed  to  receive  them,  or  allow'  them  fire  or  water  ;  and 
being  thus  wholly  deprived  of  the  two  necefiary  ele¬ 
ments  of  life,  they  were  doubtlefs  under  a  kind  of  civil 
death.* 

INTEREST,  is  the  premium  or  mbney  paid  fog- 
the  loan  or  ufe  of  other  money. 

Many  good  and  learned  men  have  in  former  times 
very  much  perplexed  themfelves  and  other  people  by 
raifing  doubts  about  the  legality  of  intereft  in  foro  con - 
feientice .  It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  inquire  upon 
what  grounds  this  matter  does  really  ffand. 

The  enemies  to  intereff  in  general  make  no  diflinc- 
tion  between  that  and  ufury,  holding  any  increafe  of 
money  to  be  indefenfibly  ufurious.  And  this  they 
ground  as  well  on  the  prohibition  of  it  by  the  law'  of 
Mofes  among  the  Jews,  as  alfo  upon  what  is  laid  down 
by  Ariftotle,  That  money  is  naturally  barren  '  and  to 
make  it  breed  money  is  prepoflerous,  ard  a  perverfion 
of  the  end  of  its  inflitution,  which  was  only  to  ferve 
the  purpofes  of  exchange,  and  not  of  increafe.  Hence 
the  fchool- divines  have  branded  the  praClice  of  taking 
intereft,  as  being  contrary  to  the  divine  law*  both  na¬ 
tural  and  revealed  ,  and  the  canon  law  has  proferibed 
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the  taking  any  the  lead  increafe  for  the  loan  of  money  eafily  had  at  a  low  intereft, 
as  a  mortal  fin 


But,  in  anfwer  to  this,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
Mofaieal  precept  was  clearly  a  political,  and  not  a  mo¬ 
ral,  precept.  It  only  prohibited  the 'Jews  from  ta¬ 
king  ufury  from  their  brethren  the  Jews  •  but  in  ex¬ 
press  words  permitted  them  to  take  it  of  a  ftranger  : 
which  proves  that  the  taking  of  moderate  ufury,  or  a 
reward  for  the  ufe,  for  fo  the  word  fignifies,  is  not  ma¬ 
lum  in  fe,  fince  it  was  allowed  where  any  but  an  If- 
raelite  was  concerned.  And  as  to  Ariltotle’s  reafon, 
deduced  from  the  natural  barrennefs  of  money,  the 
fame  may  with  equal  force  be  alleged  of  houfes,  which 
never  breed  houfes  j  and  twenty  other  things,  which 
nobody  doubts  it  is  lawful  to  make  profit  of,  by  letting 
them  to  hire.  And  though  money  was  originally  ufed 
only  for  the  purpofes  of  exchange,  yet  the  laws  of  any 
ftate  may  be  well  juftified  in  permitting  it  to  be  turn¬ 
ed  to  the  purpofes  of  profit,  if  the  convenience  of  fo- 
«iety  (the  great  end  for  which  money  was  invented) 
/hall  require  it.  And  that  the  allowance  of  moderate 
intereft  tends  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  public,  efpe- 
eially  in  a  trading  country,  will  appear  from  that  ge¬ 
nerally  acknowledged  principle,  that  commerce  cannot 
fubfift  without  mutual  and  extenfive  credit.  Uniefs 
money  therefore,  can  be  borrowed,  trade  cannot  be 
carried  on  :  and  if  no  premium  were  allowed  for  the 
hire  of  money,  few  perfons  would  care  to  lend  it  ;  or 
at  leaft.  the  eafe  of  borrowing  at  a  fliort  warning  (which 
is  the  life  of  commerce)  would  be  entirely  at  an  end. 
'lhus,  in  the  dark  ages  of  monkifli  fuperftition  and  ci¬ 
vil  tyranny,  when  intereft  was  laid  under  a  total  in¬ 
terdict,  commerce  was  alfo  at  its  loweft  ebb,  and  fell 
entirely  into  the. hands  of  the  Jews  and  Lombards: 
but  when  men’s  minds  began  to  be  more  enlarged,  when 
true  religion  and  real  liberty  revived,  commerce  grew 
again  into  credit  \  and  again  introduced  with  itfelf  its 
infeparable  companion,  the  doarine  of  loans  upon  in¬ 
tereft. 

And,  really,  confidered  abftraaedly  from  this  its 
ufe,  fince  all  other  conveniences  of  life  may  be  either 
bought  or  hired,  but  money  can  only  be  hired,  there 
fee <ris  no  greater  impropriety  in  taking  a  recompenfe 
or  price  for  the  hire  of  this,  than  of  any  other  conve¬ 
nience.  If  one  borrow  iool.  to  employ  in  a  bene¬ 
ficial  trade,  it  is  but  equitable  that  the  lender  fhould 
have  a  proportion  of  the  gains.  To  demand  an  exor¬ 
bitant  price  is  equally  contrary  to  confcience,  for  the 
loan  of  a  herfe,  or  the  loan  of  a  fum  of  money  :  but  a 
reasonable  equivalent  for  the  temporary  inconvenience 
which  the  owner  may  feel  by  the  want  of  it,  and  for 
the  hazard  of  his  lofing  it  entirely,  is  not  more  immoral 
in  one  cafe  than.it  is  in  the  other.  And  indeed  the 
abfolute  prohibition  of  lending  upon  any,  even  moderate 
intereft,  introduces  the  very  inconvenience  which  it 
feems  meant  to  remedy.  The  neceffity  of  individuals 
will  make  borrowing  unavoidable.  Without  fome  pro¬ 
fit. by  law',  there  will  be  but  few  lenders  :  and  thofe 
principally  bad  men,  who  will  break  through  the  law, 
and  take  a  profit ;  and  then  will  endeavour  to  indem¬ 
nify  themfelves  from  the  danger  of  the  penalty,  by 
making  that  profit  exorbitant.'  Thus,  while  all  de¬ 
gree?  of  profit  were  difcountenanced,  we  find  more 
complaints  of  ufury,  and  more  flagrant  inftances  of 
©ppreftion,  than  in  modern  times  when  money  may  be 
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therefore  be  made  between  a  moderate  and  exorbitant 
profit  y  to  the  former  of  which  wre  ufually  give  the 
name  of  tnterejl ,  to  the  latter  the  truly  odious  appella¬ 
tion  of  ufury:  the  former  is  neceffary  in  every  civil 
ftate  ;  if  it  were  but  to  exclude  the  latter,  which  ought 

never  to  be  tolerated  in  any  well  regulated  fociety  - _ 

For,  as  the. whole  of  this  matter  is  well  fummed  up  by 
Grotius,  66  if  the  compenfation  allowed  by  law  does 
not  exceed  the  proportion  of  the  hazard  run,  or  the 
want  felt,  by  the  loan,  its  allowance  is  neither  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  revealed  nor  to  the  natural  law  :  but  if  it 
exceeds  thofe  bounds,  it  is  then  oppreflive  ufury  j  and 
though  the  municipal  laws  may  give  it  impunity,  they 
never  can  make  it  juft.” 

We  fee,  that  the  exorbitance  or  moderation  of  in¬ 
tereft,  for  the  money  lent,  depends  upon  two  circum- 
ftances;  the  inconvenience  of  parting  with  it  for  the 
prefent,  and  the  hazard  of  lofing  it  entirely.  The  in¬ 
convenience  to  individual  lenders  can  never  be  eftima- 
ted  by  laws ;  the  rate  therefore  of  general  intereft  muft 
depend  upon  the  ufual  or  general  inconvenience.  This 
reful ts  entirely  from  the  quantity  of  fpecie  or  current 
money  in  the  kingdom:  for,  the  more  fpecie  there  is 
circulating  in  any  nation,  the  greater  fuperfluity  there 
will  be,  beyond  what  is  neceffary  to  carry  on  the  bu- 
finefs  of  exchange  and  the  common  concerns  of  life. 

In  every  nation,  or  public  community,  there  is  a  certain 
quantity  of  money  thus  neceffary  ;  which  a  perfon  well 
Ikilled  in  political  arithmetic  might  perhaps  calculate 
as  exaflly  as  a  private  banker  can  the  demand  for  run¬ 
ning  cafh  in  his  own  (hop  :  all  above  this  neceffary 
quantity  may  be  fpared,  or  lent,  without  much  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  refpe&ive  leaders  ;  and  the  greater  this 
national  fuperfluity  is,  the  more  numerous  will  be  the 
lenders,  and  the  lower  ought  the  rate  of  the  national 
intereft  to  be  \  but  where  there  is  not  enough,  or  bare¬ 
ly  enough,  circulating  cafti  to  anfwer  the  ordinary 
ufes  of  the  public,  intereft  will  be  proportionably  high  ; 
for  lenders  will  be  but  few,  as  few  can  fubmit  to  the 
inconvenience  of  lending. 

So  alfo  the  hazard  of  an  entire  lofs  has  its  weight  irv 
the  regulation  of  intereft  :  henee,  the  better  the  fecu- 
rity,  the  lower  will  the  intereft  be  ;  the  rate  of  intereft 
being  generally  in  a  compound  ratio ,  formed  out  of* 
the  inconvenience  and  the  hazard.  And  as,  if  there 
wrere  no  inconvenience,  there  fhould  be  no  intereft  but 
what  is  equivalent  to  the  hazard  ;  fo,  if  there  were  no 
hazard,  there  ought  to  be  no  intereft,  fave  only  what 
arifes  from  the  mere  inconvenience  of  lending.  Thus, 
if  the  quantity  of  fpecie  in  a  nation  be  fuch,  that  the 
general  inconvenience  of  lending  for  a  year  is  compu¬ 
ted  to  amount  to  three  per  cent,  a  man  that  has  money 
by  him  will  perhaps  lend  it  upon  good  perfonal  fecu- 
rity  at  five  per  cent,  allowing  two  for  the  hazard  run  \ 
he  will  lend  it  upon  landed  fecuritv,  or  mortgage,  at 
four  per  cent,  the  hazard  being  proportionably  lefs  ; 
but  he  will  lend  it  to  the  ftate,  on  the  maintenance  of 
which  all  his  property  depends,  at  three  per  cent,  the 
hazard  being  none  at  all. 

But  fometimes  the  hazard  may  be  greater  than  the 
rate  of  intereft  allowed  by  law  will  compenfate.  And 
this  gives  rife  to  the  pra&ice,  1.  Of  bottomry,  or  re- 
fpondentia .  2.  Of  policies  of  infurance.  See  Bot^ 

tomry,  and  Insurance 
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Intereft  Up6n  the  two  principles  of  inconvenience  and  ha- 
zard,  compared  together,  different  nations  have  at  dif- 
Intenm.  ferent  tJmes  eftabliftied  different  rates  of  intereft.  The 
Romans  at  one  time  allowed  centfifimce ,  one  per  cent, 
monthly,  or  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  taken 
for  common  loans :  but  Juftinian  reduced  it  to  trientes , 
or  one- third  of  the  as  or  centijfimce ,  that  is  four  per 
cent.  ;  but  allowed  higher  intereft  to  be  taken  of  mer¬ 
chants,  becaufe  there  the  hazard  was  greater.  So  too 
Grotius  informs  us,  that  in  Holland  the  rate  of  intereft 
was  then  eight  per  cent,  in  common  loans,  but  twelve 
to  merchants.  Our  law  eftablifhes  one  ftandard  for  all 
alike,  where  the  pledge  or  fecurity  itfelf  is  not  put  in 
jeopardy  ;  left,  under  the  general  pretence  of  vague 
and  indeterminate  hazards,  a  door  fhould  be  opened  to 
fraud  and  ufury  5  leaving  fpecific  hazards  to  be  provid¬ 
ed  againft  by  fpecific  infurances,  or  by  loans  upon 
refpondentia  or  bottomry.  But  as  to  the  rate  of  legal 
intereft,  it  has  varied  and  decreafed  for  200  years  paft, 
according  as  the  quantity  of  fpecie  in  the  kingdom  has 
increafed  by  acceflions  of  trade,  the  introduction  of 
paper-credit,  and  other  circumltances.  The  ftatute 
37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  confined  intereft  to  ten  per  cent, 
and  fo  did  the  ftatute  13  Eliz.  c.  8.  But,  as  through 
the  encouragements  given  in  her  reign  to  commerce, 
the  nation  grew  more  wealthy  ;  fo,  under  her  fucceffor, 
the  ftatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  17.  reduced  it  to  eight  per 
cent.  5  as  did  the  ftatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  13.  to  fix  5  and 
laftly,  by  the  ftatute  12  Ann.  fiat.  2.  c.  16.  it  was 
brought  down  to  five  per  cent,  yearly,  which  is  now 
the  extremity  of  legal  intereft  that  can  be  taken.  But 
yet,  if  a  contrad  which  carries  intereft  be  made  in  a 
foreign  country,  our  courts  will  dired  the  payment  of 
intereft  according  to  the  law  of  that  country  in  which 
the  contrad  was  made.  Thus  Irifh,  American,  Turk-, 
ifh,  and  Indian  intereft,  have  been  allowed  in  our  courts 
to  the  amount  of  even  12  per  cent.  For  the  modera¬ 
tion  or  exorbitance  of  intereft  depends  upon  local  cir- 
cumftances-,  and  the  refufal  to  enforce  fuch  contrads 
would  put  a  flop  to  all  foreign  trade.  And,  by  ftat. 
14  Geo.  III.  c.  79.  all  mortgages  and  other  fecuri- 
ties  upon  eftates  or  other  property  in  Ireland  or  the 
plantations,  bearing  intereft  not  exceeding  fix  per  cent, 
ftiall  be  legal ;  though  executed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  :  unlefs  the  money  lent  {hall  be  known 
at  the  time  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  thing  in  pledge  ; 
in  which  cafe  alio,  to  prevent  ufurious  contrads  at 
home  under  colour  of  fuch  foreign  fecurities,  the  bor¬ 
rower  ftiall  forfeit  treble  the  fum  fo  borrowed. 

For  the  method  of  computing  intereft,  fee  Arith¬ 
metic,  fed.  iv.  p.  640,  and  Algebra,  fed.  xx. 
p.  658. 

IN  I  ERJECTION,  in  Grammar,  an  indeclinable 
part  of  fpeech,  fignifving  fome  paftion  or  emotion  of  the 
mind.  See  Grammar. 

INTERIM,  a  name  given  to  a  formulary,  or  kind 
of  confeffion  of  the  articles  of  faith,  obtruded  upon 
the  Proteftants  after  Luther’s  death  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  when  he  had  defeated  their  forces  ;  fo  called 
becaufe  it  was  only  to  take  place  in  the  interim  (mean 
time)  till  a  general  council  fhould  have  decided  all 
points  in  difpute  between  the  Pioteftants  and  Rf  ma- 
nifts  It  retained  moft  of  the  dodrines  and  ceremonies 
*£  the  Romanifts,  excepting  that  of  marriage,  which 
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was  allowed  to  the  clergy,  and  communion  to  the  laity 
under  both  kinds.  Moft  of  the  Proteftants  rejeded  it. 
There  were  two  other  interims  }  one  of  Leipfic,  the 
other  of  Franconia. 

INTERLOCUTOR,  in  Scots  Law ,  is  the  decifion 
or  judgment  of  a  court  before  the  final  decree  is  pafled* 
and  extraded. 

INTERLOCUTORY  decree,  in  Eng/ijh  Law . 
In  a  fuit  in  equity,  if  any  matter  of  fad  be  ftrongly 
controverted,  the  fad  is  ufually  direded  to  be  tried  at 
the  bar  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  or  at  the  afiizes, 
upon  a  feigned  iffue.  If  a  queftion  of  mere  law  arifes 
in  the  courfe  of  a  caufe,  it  is  the  pradice  of  the  court 
of  chancery  to  refer  it  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  king’s  bench,  upon  a  cafe  ftated  for  that 
purpofe.  In  fuch  cafes,  interlocutory  decrees  or  or¬ 
ders  are  made. 

INTERLOCUTORY  Judgments  are  fuch  as  are  given  in 
the  middle  of  a  caufe,  upon  fome  plea,  proceeding  on 
default,  which  is  not  intermediate,  and  does  not  final¬ 
ly  determine  or  complete  the  fuit.  But  the  inter¬ 
locutory  judgments  moft  ufually  fpoken  of,  are  thofe 
incomplete  judgments,  whereby  the  right  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  is  eftablifhed,  but  the  quantum  of  damages  fuftain- 
ed  by  him  is  not  afeertained,  which  is  the  province  of 
a  jury.  In  fuch  a  cafe  a  writ  of  inquiry  iffues  to  the 
ftieriff,  who  fummons  a  jury,  inquires  of  the  damages, 
and  returns  to  the  court  the  inquifition  fo  taken,  where¬ 
upon  the  plaintiff’s  attorney  taxes  cofts,  and  figns  final 
judgment. 

INTERLOCUTORY  Order,  that  which  decides  not  the 
caufe,  but  only  fettles  fome  intervening  matter  relating 
to  the  caufe.  As  w'here  an  order  is  made  in  chancery, 
for  the  plaintiff  to  have  an  injundion,  to  quit  poffef- 
fion  till  the  hearing  of  the  caufe  5  this  order,  not  be¬ 
ing  final,  is  called  interlocutory . 

INTERLOPERS,  are  properly  thofe  who,  with¬ 
out  due  authority,  hinder  the  trade  of  a  company  or 
corporation  lawfully  eftablilhed,  by  dealing  in  the  fame 
way. 

INTERLUDE,  an  entertainment  exhibited  on  the 
theatre  between  the  ads  of  a  play,  to  amufe  the  fpec- 
tators  while  the  adors  take  breath  and  fhift  their  drefs* 
or  to  give  time  for  changing  the  feenes  and  decora¬ 
tions. 

In  the  ancient  tragedy,  the  chorus  fung  the  inter¬ 
ludes,  to  ftiow  the  intervals  between  the  ads. 

Interludes,  among  us,  ufually  confift  of  fongs,  dances* 
feats  of  adivity,  concerts  of  mufic,  &c. 

Ariftotle  and  Horace  give  it  for  a  rule,  that  the  in* 
terludes  fhould  confift  of  fongs  built  on  the  principal 
parts  of  the  drama  :  but  fince  the  chorus  has  been  laid 
down,  dancers,  buffoons,  &c.  ordinarily  furnifti  the 
interludes. 

INTERMENT,  the  ad  of  interring,  i.  e.  burying 
or  laying  a  deceafed  perfon  in  the  ground. 

Ariftotle  afferted,  that  it  was  more  juft  to  affift  the 
dead  than  the  living.  Plato,  in  his  Republic,  doe* 
not  forget  amongft  other  parts  of  juftice,  that  which 
concerns  the  dead.  Cicero  eftablifhes  three  kinds  of 
juftice  $  the  firft  refpeds  the  gods,  the  fecond  tha 
manes  or  dead,  and  the  third  men.  Thefe  princi¬ 
ples  feem  to  be  draw’11  from  nature  •,  and  they  appear 
at  leaft  to  be  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  fociety,  fince 
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Interment  at  all  times  civilized  nations  have  taken  care  to  bury 
their  dead,  and  to  pay  their  laft  refpects  to  them.  See 
Burial. 

We  find  in  hiftory  feveral  traces  of  the  refpeft  which 
the  Indians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Syrians  entertain¬ 
ed  for  the  dead.  The  Syrians  embalmed  their  bodies 
with  myrrh,  aloes,  honey,  fait,  wax,  bitumen,  and  re- 
finous  gums  $  they  dried  them  alfo  with  the  fmoke  of 
the  fir  and  the  pine  tree.  The  Egyptians  preferved 
theirs  with  the  refin  of  the  cedar,  with  aromatic  fpices, 
and  with  fait.  Thefe*  people  often  kept  fuch  mum¬ 
mies,  or  at  leaf!  their  effigies,  in  their  houfes  $  and  at 
grand  entertainments  they  were  introduced,  that  by  re¬ 
citing  the  great  adtions  of  their  anceftors  they  might 
be  better  excited  to  virtue.  See  FuNEBAL  Rites. 

The  Greeks,  at  firft,  had  probably  not  the  fame  ve¬ 
neration  for  the  dead  as  the  Egyptians.  Empedocles, 
therefore,  in  the  eighty-fourth  Olympiad,  reftored  to 
life  Ponthia,  a  woman  of  Agrigentum,  who  was  about 
*  Diogenes  to  be  interred*.  But  this  people,  in  proportion  as  they 
Laertius  de  grew  civilized,  becoming  more  enlightened,  perceived 

Vita  et  Mo-  tjle  neceffity  of  eftablifhing  laws  for  the  nrotedlion  of 
nbus  Philo-.,  q  11  J  0  L 

fophorum ,  the  dead. 

lib.  viii.  At  Athens  the  law  required  that  no  perlon  mould 
be  interred  before  the  third  day ;  and  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  cities  of  Greece  a  funeral  did  not  take 
place  till  the  fixth  or  feventh.  When  a  man  appeared 
to  have  breathed  his  laft,  his  body  was  generally  wafhed 
by  his  neareft  relations,  with  warm  water  mixed  with 
wine.  They  afterwards  anointed  it  with  oil  \  and  co¬ 
vered  it  with  a  drefs  commonly  made  of  fine  linen, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Egyptians.  This  drefs 
was  white  at  Medina,  Athens,  and  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  cities  of  Greece,  where  the  dead  body  was 
crowned  with  flowers.  At  Sparta  it  was  of  a  purple 
colour,  and  the  body  was  furrounded  with  olive  leaves. 
The  body  was  afterwards  laid  upon  a  couch  in  the  en¬ 
try  of  the  houfe,  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of 
the  funeral.  At  the  magnificent  obfequies  with  which 
Alexander  honoured  Hepheftion,  the  body  was  not 
burned  until  the  tenth  day. 

The  Romans,  in  the  infancy  of  their  empire,  paid 
as  little  attention  to  their  dead  as  the  Greeks  had  done. 
Acilius  Aviola  having  fallen  into  a  lethargic  fit,  was 
fuppofed  to  be  dead  j  he  was  therefore  carried  to  the 
funeral  pile  ;  the  fire  was  lighted  up  \  and  though  he 
cried  out  he  was  ft  ill  alive,  he  periffied  for  want  of 
fpeedy  afliftanee.  The  praetor  Lamia  met  with  the 
fame  fate.  Tubero,  who  had  been  praetor,  was  fa- 
ved  from  the  funeral  pile.  Afclepiades  a  phyfician, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the  Chriftian 
era,  returning  from  his  country-houfe,  obferved  near 
the  walls  of  Rome  a  grand  convoy  and  a  crowd  of 


people,  who  were  in  mourning  affifting  at  a  funeral, 
and  (howing  every  exterior  fign  of  the  deepeft  grief. 
Having  afked  what  was  the  oecafion  of  this  concourfe, 
no  one  made  any  reply.  He  therefore  approached  the 
pretended  dead  body  ;  and  imagining  that  he  perceived 
figns  of  life  in  it,  he  ordered  the  byftanders  to  take 
away  the  flambeaux,  to  extinguifti  the  fire,  and  to  pull 
down  the  funeral  pile.  A  kind  of  murmur  on  this  a- 
rofe  throughout  the  whole  company.  Some  faid  that 
they  ought  to  believe  the  phyfician,  while  others  turn¬ 
ed  both  him  and  his  profeffion  into  ridicule.  The'  rela- 
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tions,  however,  yielded  at  length  to  the  remomftrances  Interment, 
of  Afclepiades  5  they  con  fen  ted  to  defer  the  obfequies  ^ 

for  a  little  \  and  the  coniequtnce  was,  the  reftoration  of 
the  pretended  dead  perfou  to  life.  It  appears  that 
thefe  examples,  and  feveral  others  of  the  like  nature, 
induced  the  Romans  to  delay  funerals  longer,  and  to 
enadl  laws  to  prevent  precipitate  interments. 

At  Rome,  after  allowing  a  fufficient  time  for  mourn¬ 
ing,  the  neareft  relation  generally  clofed  the  eyes  of 
the  dcceafed  ;  and  the  body  was  bathed  with  warm 
water,  either  to  render  it  fitter  for  being  anointed  with 
oil,  or  to  reanimate  the  principle  of  life,  which  might 
remain  fufpended  without  manifefting  itfelf.  Proofs 
were  afterwards  made,  to  difeover  whether  the  perfon. 
was  really  dead,  which  were  often  repeated  during  the 
time  that  the  body  remained  expofed  \  for  there  were 
perfons  appointed  to  vifit  the  dead,  and  to  prove  their 
fituation.  On  thefecond  day,  after  the  body  had  been 
wafhed  a  fccond  time,  it  was  anointed  with  oil  and 
balm.  Luxury  increafed  to  fuch  a  pitch  in  the  choiee 
of  foreign  perfumes  for  this  purpofe,  that  under  the 
confulfhip  of  Licinius  CrafTus  and  Julius  Ctefar,  the 
fenate  forbade  any  perfumes  to  be  ufed  except  fuch 
as  were  the  production  of  Italy.  On  the  third  day 
the  body  was  clothed  according  to  its  dignity  and  con¬ 
dition.  The  robe  called  the  prsetexta  was  put  upon 
magiftrates,  and  a  purple  robe  upon  confuls  ;  for  con¬ 
querors,  who  had  merited  triumphal  honours,  this 
robe  was  of  gold  tiffue.  For  other  Romans  it  was 
white,  and  black  for  the-lower  claffes  of  the  people. 

Thefe  dreffes  were  often  prepared  at  a  diftance,  by 
the  mothers  and  wives  of  perfons  ft  ill  in  life.  On 
the  fourth  day  the  body  was  placed  on  a  couch,  and 
expofed  in  the  veftibule  of  the  houfe,  with  the  vifage 
turned  towards  the  entrance,  and  the  feet  near  the 
door  \  in  this  fituation  it  remained  till  the  end  of  the 
week.  Near  the  couch  were  lighted  wax-tapers,  a 
fmall  box  in  which  perfumes  were  burnt,  and  a  veflfel 
full  of  water  for  purification,  with  which  thofe  who 
approached  the  body  befprinkled  themfelves.  An  old 
man,  belonging  to  thofe  who  furniffied  every  thing 
neceffary  for  funerals,  fat  near  the  deceafed,  with  fome 
domeftics  clothed  in  black.  On  the  eighth  day  the 
funeral  rites  were  performed  j  but  to  prevent  the  body 
fre  n  corrupting  before  that  time,  fait,  wax,  the  refi- 
nous  gum  of  the  cedar,  myrrh,  honey,  balm,  gyp- 
funi,  lime,  afphaltes  or  bitumen  of  Judea,  and  feve¬ 
ral  other  fubftances,  were  employed.  The  body  was 
carried  to  the  pile  with  the  face  uncovered,  unlefs 
wounds  or  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  had  rendered  it 
loathfome  and  difgufting.  In  fuch  a  cafe  a  mafk  was 
ufed,  made  of  a  kind  of  plafter  \  which  has  given  rife 
to  the  expreffion  of  futiera  larvata ,  ufed  in  fome  of 
the  ancient  authors.  This  was  the  laft  method  of 
concealment  which  Nero  made  ufe  of,  after  having 
caufed  German icus  to  be  poifoned  :  for  the  effect  of 
the  poifon  had  become  very  fenfible  by  livid  fpots  and 
the  blacknefs  of  the  body  \  but  a  (bower  of  rain  hap¬ 
pening  to  fall,  it  waffied  the  plafter  entirely  away,  and 
thus  the  horrid  crime  of  fratricide  was  difeovered. 

The  Turks  have,  at  all  times,  been  aceuftomed  to 
wafh  the  bodies  of  their  dead  before  interment ;  and 
as  their  ablutions  are  complete,  and  no  part  of  the 
body  #efcapes  the  attention  of  thofe  who  affiil  at  fuch 
melancholy  ceremonies,  they  can  eaftly  perceive  whether 
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Interment,  one  be  really  dead  or  alive,  by  examining,  among 
— "•  other  methods  of  proof,  whether  th e/phinBer  ani  has 
loft  its  power  of  con  trade  ion.  If  this  mufcle  remains 
ftill  contracted,  they  warm  the  body,  and  endeavour  to 
recal  it  to  life  3  ofhenvife,  after  having  waftied  it  with 
water  and  foap,  they  wipe  it  with  linen  cloths,  wafh 
it  again  with  rofe-water  and  aromatic  fubftances,  co¬ 
ver  it  with  a  rich  drefs,  put  upon  its  head  a  cap  orna¬ 
mented  with  flowers,  and  extend  it  upon  a  carpet 
placed  in  the  veftibule  or  hall  at  the  entrance  of  the 
houfe. 

In  the  primitive  church  the  dead  were  waftied  and 
then  anointed  •,  the  body  was  wrapped  up  in  linen, 
or  clothed  in  a  drefs  of  more  or  lefs  value  according 
to  circumftances,  and  it  was  not  interred  until  after 
being  expofed  and  kept  fome  days  in  the  houfe.  i  he 
cuftom  of  clothing  the  dead  is  preferved  in  France  only 
for  princes  and  eccleflaftics. 

In  other  countries,  more  or  lefs  care  is  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  fudden  interments.  At  Geneva,  there  are  people 
appointed  to  infpeft  all  dead  bodies.  Their  duty  con- 
fifts  in  examining  whether  the  perfon  be  really  dead, 
and  whether  one  died  naturally  or  by  violence.  In  the 
north,  as  well  as  at  Genoa,  it  is  ufual  not  to  bury  the 
dead  till  three  days  have  expired.  In  Holland,  peo¬ 
ple  carry  their  precautions  much  farther,  and  delay  the 
funerals  longer.  And  in  England  bodies  generally  re¬ 
main  unburied  three  or  four  days. 

Premature  INTERMENT.  Notwithftanding  the  cuf- 
toms  above  recited  3  ftill,  in  many  places,  and  on  ma¬ 
ny  occalions  in  all  places,  too  much  precipitation  at¬ 
tends  this  laft  office  3  or  if  not  precipitation,  a  negleCt 
of  due  precautions  in  regard  to  the  body.  In  general, 
indeed,  the  mod  improper  treatment  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined  is  adopted,  and  many  a  perfon  made  to  defeend 
into  the  grave  before  he  has  fighed  his  laft  breath.  The 
hiftories  related  by  Hildanus,  by  Camerarius,  by  Hor- 
ftius,  byMacrobius  inhisSomnium  Scipionis,  by  Plato 
in  his  Republic,  by  Valerius  Maximus,  and  by  a  great 
many  modern  authors,  leave  us  no  doubt  refpe&ing  the 
dangers  of  fuch  mifconduct  or  precipitation.  It  muft 
appear  aftonifhing  that  the  attention  of  mankind  has 
been  after  all  fo  little  roufed  by  an  idea  the  moft  ter¬ 
rible  that  can  be  conceived  on  this  ftde  of  eternity.  If 
nature  recoils  from  the  idea  of  death,  with  what  hor¬ 
ror  muft  -the  ftart  at  the  thought  of  death  anticipated, 
precipitated  by  inattention — a  return  of  life  in  darknefs, 
diftraftion,  and  defpair — then  death  repeated  under 
agonies  unfpeakable  !  To  revive  nailed  up  in  a  coffin  ! 
The  brain  can  fcarce  fuftain  the  reflection  in  our  cool- 
eft  fafeft  moments. 

According  to  prefen t  ufage,  as  foon  as  the  fem- 
blance  of  death  appears,  the  chamber  of  the  lick  is 
deferted  by  friends,  relatives,  and  phyftcians  3  and  the 
apparently  dead,  though  frequently  living,  body,  is 
committed  to  the  management  of  an  ignorant  and  un¬ 
feeling  nurfe,  whofe  care  extends  no  farther  than  lay¬ 
ing  the  limbs  ftraight,  and  fecuring  her  accuftomed 
perquifttes.  The  bed-clothes  are  immediately  removed, 
and  the  body  is  expofod  to  the  air.  This,  when  cold, 
muft  extinguifh  any  fpark  of  life  that  may  remain,  and 
which,  by  a  different  treatment,  might  have  been 
kindled  into  flame  3  or  it  may  only  continue  to  reprefs 
it,  and  the  unhappy  perfon  afterwards  revive  amidft 
the  horrors  of  the  tomb. 
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The  difference  between  the  end  of  a  weak  life  and  Interment* 
the  commencement  of  death,  is  fo  fmall,  and  the  un- 
certainty  of  the  ftgus  of  the  latter  is  fo  well  eftablithed 
both  by  ancient  and  modern  authors  who  have  turned 
^heir  attention  to  that  important  objeft,  that  we  can 
fcarcely  fuppofe  undertakers  capable  of  diftinguiftiing 
an  apparent  from  a  real  death.  Animals  which  deep  . 
during  winter  fliow  no  ftgns  of  life  3  in  this  cafe,  circu¬ 
lation  is  only  fufpended  :  but  were  it  annihilated,  the 
vital  fpirit  does  not  fo  eaftly  lofe  its  aCtion  as  the  other 
fluids  of  the  body  3  and  the  principle  of  life,  which 
long  furvives  the  appearance  of  death,  may  re-animate 
a  body  in  which  the  aCtion  of  all  the  organs  feems  to 
be  at  an  end.  Rut  how  difficult  is  it  to  determine 
whether  this  principle  may  not  be  revived  ?  It  has 
been  found  impoffible  to  recal  to  life  fome  animals  fuf- 
focated  by  mephitic  vapours,  though  they  appeared 
lefs  affcCted  than  others  who  have  revived.  Coldnefs, 
litavinefs  of  the  body,  a  leaden  livid  colour,  with  a 
ycllownefs  in  the  vifage,  are  all  very  uncertain  figns : 

Mr  Zimmerman  obferved  them  all  upon  the  body  of  a 
criminal,  who  fainted  through  the  dread  of  that  pu- 
nifhment  which  he  had  merited.  Fie  was  (haken,  drag¬ 
ged  about,  and  turned  in  the  fame  manner  as  dead  bo¬ 
dies  are,  without  the  leaft  figns  of  refiftance  3  and  yet 
at  the  end  of  24  hours  he  was  recalled  to  life  by  means 
of  volatile  alkali. 

A  director  of  the  coach-office  at  Dijon,  named  Colt* 
net ,  was  fuppofed  to  be  dead,  and  the  news  of  this 
event  wras  fpread  through  the  whole  city.  One  of  his 
friends,  who  was  delirous  of  feeing  him  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  about  to  be  buried,  having  looked  at  him 
for  a  conftderable  time,  thought  he  perceived  fome  re¬ 
mains  of  fenfibility  in  the  muffles  of  the  face.  He 
therefore  made  an  attempt  to  bring  him  to  life  by  fpi- 
rituous  liquors,  in  which  he  fucceeded  3  and  this  direc¬ 
tor  enjoyed  afterwards  for  a  long  time  that  life  which 
he  owed  to  his  friend.  This  remarkable  circumflance 
was  much  like  thofe  of  Empedocles  and  Afclepiadesl 
Thefe  inftances  would  perhaps  be  more  frequent,  were 
men  of  Ikill  and  abilities  called  in  cafes  of  fudden  death, 
in  which  people  of  ordinary  knowledge  are  often  de¬ 
ceived  by  falfe  appearances. 

A  man  may  fall  into  a  fyncope,  and  may  remain  in 
that  condition  three  or  even  eight  days.  People  in  this 
fttuation  have  been  known  to  come  to  life  when  depo- 
fited  among  the  dead.  A  boy  belonging  to  the  hof- 
pital  at  Caffel  appeared  to  have  breathed  his  laft  :  l;e 
was  carried  into  the  hall  where  the  dead  wrere  expofed, 
and  was  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  canvas.  Some  time 
after,  recovering  from  his  lethargy,  he  recolleCted  the 
place  in  which  he  had  been  depolited,  and  crawling 
towards  the  door  knocked  againft  it  with  his  foot. 

This  noife  was  luckily  heard  by  the  centinel,  who  foon 
perceiving  the  motion  of  the  canvas  called  for  affiftance. 

The  youth  w'as  immediately  conveyed  to  a  warm  bed, 
and  foon  perfectly  recovered.  Had  his  body  been  con¬ 
fined  by  clofe  bandages  or  ligatures,  he  would  not 
have  been  able,  in  all  probability,  to  make  himfelf  be 
heard  :  his  unavailing  efforts  would  have  made  him 
again  fall  into  a  fyncope,  and  he  would  have  been  thus 
buried  alive. 

We  muft  not  be  aftoniffied  that  the  fervants  of  an 
liofpital  ffiould  take  a  fyncope  for  a  real  death,  fince 
even  the  moft  enlightened  people  have  fallen  into  error* 
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Interment.  of  the  fame  kind.  Dr  John  Schmid  relates,  that  a 
^  y°ung  girl,  feven  years  of  age,  after  being  affiicled  for 
fome  weeks  with  a  violent  cough,  was  ail  of  a  fudden 
freed  from  this  troublefome  malady,  and  appeared  to 
be  in  perfe6l  health.  But  fome  days  after,  while  play¬ 
ing  with  her  companions,  this  child  fell  down  in  an  in¬ 
fant  as  if  flruck  by  lightning.  A  death-like  pale- 
nefs  was  diflfufed  over  her  face  and  arms  5  (lie  had  no 
apparent  pulle,  her  temples  were  funk,  and  fhe  ffiowed 
no  figns  of  fenfation  when  fhaken  or  pinched.  A  phy- 
fician,  who  was  called,  and  who  believed  her  to  be 
dead,  in  compliance  with  the  repeated  and  prefling  re- 
queil:  of  her  parents,  attempted,  though  without  any 
hopes,  to  recal  her  to  life  5  and  at  length,  after  feveral 
vain  efforts,  he  made  the  foies  of  her  feet  be  fmartly 
rubbed  with  a  brufh  dipped  in  drong  pickle.  At  the 
end  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  fhe  was  obferved  to 
iigh  :  flie  was  then  made  to  fwallow  fome  fpirituous 
liquor  5  and  fhe  was  foon  after  reftored  to  life,  much 
to  the  joy  of  her  difconfolate  parents. — A  certain  man 
having  undertaken  a  journey,  in  order  to  fee  his  bro¬ 
ther,  on  his  arrival  at  his  houfe  found  him  dead.  This 
news  affe&ed  him  fo  much,  that  it  brought  on  a  moft 
dreadful  fyncope,and  he  himfelf  was  fuppofed  to  be  in 
the  like  Situation.  After  the  ufual  means  had  been 
employed  to  recal  him  to  life,  it  was  agreed  that  his 
body  fhould  be  diffe&ed,  to  difeover  the  caufe  of  fo 
fudden  a  death  5  but  the  fuppofed  dead  perfon  over¬ 
hearing  this  propofal,  opened  his  eyes,  darted  up,  and 
immediately  betook  himfelf  to  his  heels. — Cardinal 
Efpinola,  prime  minider  to  Philip  II.  was  not  fo  for¬ 
tunate  5  for  wTe  read  in  the  Memoirs  of  Amelot  de  la 
Houffai,  that  he  put  his  hand  to  the  knife  with  wbich 
he  was  opened  in  order  to  be  embalmed.  In  fhort, 
almoft  every  one  knows  that  Vefalius,  the  father  of 
anatomy ,  having  been  fent  for  to  open  a  woman  fob- 
Jeff  to  hyflerics,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  dead,  lie  per¬ 
ceived,  on  making  the  fird  incifion,  by  her  motion  and 
cries,  that  file  was  dill  alive  5  that  this  circumdance 
rendered  him  fo  odious,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  5  and 
that  he  was  lo  much  affeded  by  it,  that  he  died  foon 
after.  On  this  occafion,  we  cannot  forbear  to  add  an 
event  more  recent,  but  no  lefs  melancholy.  The  abbe 
Prevod,  fo  well  known  by  his  writings  and  the  Angu¬ 
larities  of  his  life,  was  feized  with  a  fit  of  the  apoplexy, 
m  the  fored  of  Chantilly,  on  the  23d  of  October  1763. 
His  body  was  carried  to  the  neared  village,  and  the 
officers  of  juftice  were  proceeding  to  open  it,  when  a 
cry  which  he  fent  forth  afirightened  all  the  adidants, 
and  convinced  the  forgeon  that  the  abbe  was  not  dead  5 
but  it  was  too  late  to  fave  him,  as  he  had  already  re¬ 
ceived  the  mortal  wound. 

Even  in  old  age,  when  life  feems  to  have  been  gra- 
duaUy  drawing  to  a  clofe,the  appearances  of  death  ^ire 
often  fallacious.  A  lady  in  Cornwall,  more  than  80 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  a  confiderable  time  decli¬ 
ning,  took  to  her  bed,  and  in  a  few  days  feemlngly  ex¬ 
pired  in  the  morning.  As  fhe  had  often  defired  not  to 
be  buried  till  fhe  had  been  two  days  dead,  her  requed 
was  to  have  been  regularly  complied  with  bv  her  rela- 
tions.  All  that  faw  her  looked  upon  her  as'dead,  and 
the  report  was  current  through  the  whole  place:  nay, 
a  gentleman  of  the  town  aaually  wrote  to  his  friend  in 
the  ifland  of  Scilly  that  fhe  was  deceafed.  But  one 
of  thofe  who  were  paying  the  lad  kind  office  of  huma- 
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mty  to  her  remains,  perceived  fome  warmth  about  the  Interment, 
middle  of  the  back  5  and  acquainting  her  friends  with 
it,  they  applied  a  mirror  to  her  mouth  :  but,  after  re¬ 
peated  trials,  could  not  obforve  it  in  the  lead  dain- 
ed  5  her  under  jaw  was  likewife  fallen,  as  the  common 
phrafe  is  5  and,  in  ihort,  fhe  had  every  appearance  of 
a  dead  perfon.  All  this  time  die  had  not  been  dripped 
or  dreffed  5  but  the  windows  were  opened,  as  is  ufual  in 
the  chambers  of  the  deceafed.  I11  the  evening  the  heat 
feemed  to  increafe,  and  at  length  fhe  was  perceived  to 
breathe. 

In  diort,  not  only  the  ordinary  figns  are  very  uncer¬ 
tain,  but  we  may  fay  the  fame  of  the  diffnefs  of  the 
limbs,  which  may  be  convulfive  5  of  the  dilation  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  which  may  proceed  from  the  fame 
caufe  5  of  putiefa&ion,  which  may  equally  attack  fome 
parts  of  a  living  body  5  and  of  feveral  others.  Haller, 
convinced  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  thefe  figns,  pro- 
pofes  a  new  one,  which  he  confiders  as  infallible.  “  If 
the  perfon  (fays  he)  be  dill  in  life,  the  mouth  will  im¬ 
mediately  diut  of  itfelf,  hecaufe  the  c  on  traction  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  jaw  will  awaken  their  irritability.” 

The  jaw,  however,  may  be  deprived  of  its  irritability 
though  a  man  may  not  be  dead  Life  is  preferved  a 
long  time  in  the  paffage  of  the  inteftines.  The  fign 
pointed  out  by  Dr  Fothergill  appears  to  deferve  more 
attention  :  “  If  the  air  blown  into  the  mouth  (fays  this 
phyfician)  palfes  freely  through  all  the  alimentary 
channel,  it  affords  a  drong  prefumption  that  the  irrita¬ 
bility  of  the  internal  fphin&ers  is  dedroyed,  and  con- 
fequently  that  life  is  at  an  end.”  Thefe  figns,  which 
deferve  to  be  confirmed  by  new  experiments,  are  doubt- 
lefs  not  known  to  undertakers. 

The  difficulty  of  didinguidiing  a  perfon  apparently 
dead  from  one  who  is  really  fo,  has,  in  all  countries 
where  bodies  have  been  interred  too  precipitately,  ren¬ 
dered  it  neceffary  for  the  law  to  adid  humanity.’  Of 
feveral  regulations  made  on  this  fu bj e 61,  we  fhali  quote 
only  a  few  of  the  mod  recent  5  foch  as  thofe  of  Arras 
in  1772  j  of  Mantua  in  17745  of  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuicany  in  17755  of  the  fenechauffee  of  Sivrai,  in 
Poitou,  in  1777  \  and  of  the  parliament  of  Metz  in 
the  fame  year.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  red,  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  relate  only  that  of  Tufeany.  By  this  ebift, 
the  grand  duke  forbids  the  precipitate  interment  of 
perfons  who  die  fuddenly.  He  orders  the  magiftrates 
of  health  to  be  informed,  that  phyficians  and  lurgeons 
may  examine  the  body  5  that  they  may  ufe  every  en¬ 
deavour  to  recal  it  to  life,  if  poffible,  or  to  difeover  the 
caufe  of  its  death  5  and  that  they  fhali  make  a  report 
of  their  procedure  to  a  certain  tribunal.  On  this  oc¬ 
cafion,  the  magidrate  of  health  orders  the  dead  not  to 
be  covered  until  the  moment  they  are  about  to  be  bu¬ 
ried,  except  fo  far  as  decency  requires  5  obferving  al¬ 
ways  that  the  body  be  not  clofely  confined,  and  that 
nothing  may  comprefs  the  jugular  veins  ahd  the  caro¬ 
tid  arteries.  He  forbids  people  to  be  interred  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  method  5  and  requires  that  the  arms 
and  the  hands  fhould  be  left  extended,  and  that  they 
fhould  not  be  folded  or  placed  crofs-wife  upon  the 
bread.  He  forbids,  above  all,  to  prefs  the  jaws  one 
againd  the  other  5  or  to  fill  the  mouth  and  nodrils  with 
cotton,  or  other  duffing.  Ladly,  he  recommends  not 
to  cover  the  vifage  with  any  kind  of  cloth  until  the 
body  is  depofited  in  its  coffin. 

Wo 
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Interment  We  Hi  all  conclude  this  article  by  fubjolning,  from 
U  Dr  Hawes’s  Addrefs  to  the  Public  oil  this  fubjeft,  a  few 
nttion°  a”  ^ie  ca^es  'm  'v’bich  this  fallacious  appearance  of  death 
v, — y  .  is  mod  likely  to  happen,  together  with  the  refpe&ive 

modes  of  treatment  which  he  recommends. 

In  apopledlic  and  fainting  fits,  and  in  thofe  arifing 
from  any  violent  agitation  of  mind,  and  alfo  when 
opium  or  fpirituous  liquors  have  been  taken  in  too 
great  a  quantity,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
appearance  of  death  has  been  frequently  miftaken  for 
the  reality.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  means  recommended 
by  the  Humane  Society  for  the  Recovery  of  Drowned 
Perfons  fhould  be  perfevered  in  for  feveral  hours  ;  and 
bleeding,  which  in  fimilar  circumdances  has  fometimes 
proved  pernicious,  fhould  be  ufed  with  great  caution. 
(See  the  article  Drowning).  In  the  two  latter  in¬ 
dances  it  will  be  highly  expedient,  with  a  view  of  coun¬ 
teracting  the  foporific  effects  of  opium  and  fpirits,  to 
convey  into  the  ftomach,  by  a  proper  tube,  a  folution 
of  tartar  emetic,  and  by  various  other  means  to  excite 
Vomiting. 

From  the  number  of  children  carried  off  by  con* 
Vulflons,  and  the  certainty  arifing  from  undoubted 
facts,  that  fome  who  have  in  appearance  died  from  that 
caufe  have  been  recovered  ;  there  is  the  greatefl  rea¬ 
fon  for  concluding,  that  many,  in  confequence  of  this 
difeafe,  have  been  prematurely  numbered  among  the 
dead  \  and  that  the  fond  parent,  by  neglecting  the 
means  of  recalling  life,  has  often  been  the  guiltlefs  exe¬ 
cutioner  of  her  own  offspring.  To  prevent  the  com- 
miflion  of  fuch  dreadful  miflakes,  no  child,  whofe  life 
has  been  apparently  extinguifhed  by  convulsions,  fhould 
be  configned  to  the  grave  till  the  means  of  recovery 
above  recommended  in  apoplexies,  &c.  have  been  tried  \ 
and,  if  poffible,  under  the  direction  of  fome  fkilful  prac¬ 
titioner  of  medicine,  who  may  vary  them  as  circum- 
fiances  fhall  require. 

When  fevers  arife  in  weak  habits,  or  when  the  cure 
of  them  has  been  principally  attempted  by  means  of 
depletion,  the  confequent  debility  is  often  very  great, 
and  the  patient  fometimes  finks  into  a  flate  which 
bears  fo  clofe  an  affinity  to  that  of  death,  that  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpedl  it  has  too  often  deceived  the  byfland- 
ers,  and  induced  them  to  fend  for  the  undertaker  W’hen 
they  fhould  have  had  recourfe  to  the  fuccours  of  medi¬ 
cine.  In  fuch  cafes,  volatiles,  eau  de  luce  for  example, 
lhould  be.  applied  to  the  nofe,  rubbed  on  the  temples, 
and  fprinkled  often  about  the  bed  \  hot  flannels,  moifl- 
ened  w  ith  a  flrong  folution  of  camphorated  fpirit,  may 
likewife  be  applied  over  the  bread,  and  renewed  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  patient  is  able 
to  fwallow,  a  teafpoonful  of  the  dronged  cordial  fhould 
be  given  every  five  minutes. 

The  fame  methods  may  alfo  be  ufed  with  propriety- 
in  the  fmallpox  when  the  pudules  fink,  and  death  ap¬ 
parently  enfues  ;  and  likewife  in  any  other  acute  dif- 
eafes,  when  the  vital  functions  are  fufpended  from  a  fi¬ 
milar  cafe. 

INTERMITTENT,  or  Intermitting,  Fever ; 

luch  fevers  as  go  off  and  foon  return  again,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  thofe  which  are  continual.  See  Medicine 
Index. 

INTERPOLATION,  among  critics,  denotes  a 
fpunous  palfage  inferted  into  the  writings  of  fome  an¬ 
cient  author. 
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INTERPOLATION,  in  the  modern  algebra,  is  ufed  for  Interpola- 
finding  an  intermediate  term  of  a  feries,  its  place  in  the  tl£ft 
feries  being  given.  This  method  was  fird  invented  by  iritel'J0_ 
Mr  Briggs,  and  applied  by  him  to  the  calculation  of  tion.5 
logarithms,  &c.  See  Algebra.  ~v— 

INTERPOSITION,  the  fituation  of  a  body  be¬ 
tween  two  others,  fo  as  to  hide  them,  or  prevent  their 
adlion. 

The  eclipfe  of  the  fun  is  occafioned  by  an  interpofi- 
tion  of  the  moon  between  the  fun  and  us }  and  that  of 
the  moon  by  the  interpofition  of  the  earth  between  the 
fun  and  moon.  See  Eclipse. 

INTERPRETER,  a  perfon  wdio  explains  the 
thoughts,  words,  or  writings,  of  fome  other,  which 
before  were  unintelligible. — The  word  interpres ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ifidore,  is  compofed  of  the  prepofition  in - 
/£r,  and  partes ,  as  fignifying  a  perfon  in  the  middle 
betwixt  two  parties,  to  make  them  mutually  under- 
dand  each  others  thoughts  :  others  derive  it  from  in- 
ter,  and  pr<zs,  i.  e.fdejujfor;  q.  d.  a  perfon  who  ferves 
as  fccurity  between  two  others  who  do  not  underdand 
one  another. 

There  have  been  great  debates  about  interpreting 
Scripture.  The  Romanids  contend,  that  it  belongs  ab- 
folutely  to  the  church  :  adding,  that  where  die  is  fi- 
lent,  reafon  may  be  confulted  *,  but  where  fhe  fpeaks, 
reafon  is  to  be  difregarded.  The  Protedants  generally 
allow  reafon  the  fovereign  judge,  or  interpreter  }  though 
fome  among  them  have  a  drong  regard  to  fynods,  and 
others  to  the  authority  of  the  primitive  fathers.  Lad- 
ly,  others  have  recourfe  to  the  Spirit  within  every  per¬ 
fon  to  interpret  for  them  ;  which  is  what  Bochart  calls 
TmvpdUs. 

INTERREGNUM,  the  time  during  which  the 
throne  is  vacant  in  eledlive  kingdoms  $  for  in  fuch  as 
are  hereditary,  like  ours,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  an 
interregnum. 

INTERREX,  the  magidrate  who  governs  during 
an  interregnum. 

This  magidrate  was  edahliflied  in  old  Rome,  and 
was  almod  as  ancient  as  the  city  ilfelf :  after  the  death 
of  Romulus  there  was  an  interregnum  of  a  year,  du¬ 
ring  which  the  fenators  were  each  interrex  in  their 
turn,  five  days  a-piece. 

After  the  edablifhment  of  confuls  and  a  common¬ 
wealth,  though  there  were  no  kings,  yet  the  name  and 
fundlion  of  interrex  was  dill  preferred  :  for,  when  the* 
tnagidrates  were  abfent,  or  there  was  any  irregularity 
in  their  ele&ion,  or  they  had  abdicated,  fo  that  the 
comitia  could  not  be  held  \  provided  they  were  un¬ 
willing  to  create  a  di&ator,  they  made  an  interrex, 

Wrhofe  office  and  authority  was  to  lad  five  days  ,  after 
which  they  made  another.  To  the  interrex^  was  de¬ 
legated  all  the  regal  and  confular  authority,  and  he 
performed  all  their  fun&ions.  He  aflembled  the  fe~ 
nate,  held  comitia  or  courts,  and  took  care  that  the 
ele&ion  of  magidrates  was  according  to  rules.  Indeed 
at  fird  it  was  not  the  cudom  of  the  interrex  to  hold 
comitia,  at  lead  we  have  no  indance  of  it  in  the  Ho¬ 
man  hidory.  The  patricians  alone  had  the  light  of 
electing  an  interrex  5  but  this  office  fell  with  the  repu¬ 
blic,  when  the  emperors  made  themfelves  matters  of 
every  thing. 

INTERROGATION,  Erotesis,  a  figure  .of  rhe¬ 
toric,  in  which  the  paflion  of  the  fpeaker  introduces  a 
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Interroga-  thing  by  way  of  qudlion,  to  make  its  truth  more  con- 
fpicuous. 

Interval  The  interrogation  is  a  kind  of  apoflrophe  which  the 
t— y— fpeaker  makes  to  himfelf;  and  it  mull  be  owned,  that 
this  figure  is  fuited  to  exprefs  raoft  paflions  and  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  mind  •  it  ferves  alio  to  prefs  and  bear 
down  an  adversary,  and  generally  adds  an  uncommon 
brilknefs,  action,  force,  and  variety,  to  difeourfe. 

Interrogation,  in  Grammar ,  is  a  point  which 
ferves  to  diftinguiih  fueh  parts  of  a  difeourfe,  whe're  the 
author  (peaks  as  if  he  were  afking  queflions.  Its  form 
is  this  (?). 

INTERROGATORIES,  in  Law ,  are  particular 
queflions  demanded  of  witneffes  brought  in  to  be  exa¬ 
mined  in  a  caufe,  efpecially  in  the  court  of  chancery. 
And  thefe  interrogatories  mufl  be  exhibited  by  the  par¬ 
ties  in  fuit  on  each  fide  \  which  are  either  dire£l  for  the 
party  that  produces  them,  or  counter,  on  behalf  of  the 
adverfe  party  ;  and  generally  both  plaintiff  and  defend- 
dant  may  exhibit  dire£l,  and  counter  or  crofs  interro¬ 
gatories.  They  are  to  be  pertinent,  and  only  to  the 
points  neceffary  \  and  either  drawn  or  perufed  by  ccun- 
iel,  and  to  be  figned  by  them, 

INTERSCENDENT,  in  Algebra ,  is  applied  to 
quantities,  when  the  exponents  of  their  powers  are  ra¬ 
dical  quantities.  Thus,  X\I%,  x*Jny  &c.  are  interfeend- 
ept  quantities. 

INTERSECTION,  in  Mathematics ,  the  cutting 
ef  one  line,  or  plane,  by  another  ;  or  the  point  or  line 
wherein  two  lines,  or  two  planes,  cut  each  oLher. 

The  mutual  interfeflion  of  two  planes  is  a  right  line. 
The  centre  of  a  circle  is  in  the  interfedlion  of  two  dia¬ 
meters.  The  central  point  of  a  regular  or  irregular 
figure  of  four  fides,  is  the  point  of  interfcdlion  of  the  two 
diagonals. 

The  equinoxes  happen  when  the  fun  is  in  the  inter- 
fe£lions  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic. 

INTERSPINALES.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the 
Mufcles . 

INTERVAL,  the  diftance  or  fpace  between  two 
extremes,  either  in  time  or  place.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Latin  intern) a l lum,  which  according  to  Ifidore, 
fignifies  the  fpace  inter  foffam  &  mu  rum,  u  between 
the  ditch  and  the  wall  others  note,  that  the  flakes 
or  piles,  driven  into  the  ground  in  the  ancient  Roman 
bulwarks,  were  called  valla  ;  and  the  interflices  or  va¬ 
cancy  between  them,  intervalla . 

Interval,  in  Mu/ic .  The  diflance  between  any 
given  found  and  another,  flri&ly  fpeaking,  is  neither 
meafuredi  by  any  common  flandard  of  exttnfion  nor 
duration  }  but  either  by  immediate  fenfation,  or  by 
computing  the  difference  between  the  numbers  of  vi¬ 
brations  produced  by  two  or  more  fonorous  bodies, 
in  the  a£l  of  founding,  during  the  fame  given  time. 
As  the  vibrations  are  ilower  and  few^er  during  the  fame 
inflant,  for  example,  the  found  is  proportionally  lower 
or  graver  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  during  the  fame  period 
the  vibrations  increafe  in  number  and  velocity,  the 
founds  are  proportionably  higher  or  more  acute.  An 
interval  in  mulic,  therefore,  is  properly  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  vibrations  produced  by  one  fo¬ 
norous  body  of  a  certain  magnitude  and  texture,  and  of 
thofe  produced  by  another  of  a  different  magnitude  and 
texture,  in  the  fame  time. 

Intervals  are  divided  into  confonant  and  diffonant. 


Aconfonant  interval  is  that  whole  extremes,  or  vhofe  Interval 
highefl  and  loweft  founds,  when  fimultaneoufly  heard,  1) 
coalefee  in  the  ear,  and  produce  an  agreeable  fenfation  Intnsue* 
called  by  Lord  Kames  a  tertiutn  quid.  A  diffonant  in¬ 
terval,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  whofe  extremes,  fimul- 
taneouily  heard,  far  from  coalefeing  in  the  ear,  and 
producing  one  agreeable  fenfation,  are  each  of  them 
plainly  diflinguilhed  from  the  other,  produce  a  grating 
effect  upon  the  fenfe,  ’and  repel  each  other  with  an  ir- 
reconcikable  hoflility.  In  proportion  as  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  different  fonorous  bodies,  or  of  the  fame  fonor¬ 
ous  body  in  different  modes,  more  or  lefs  frequently 
coincide  during  the  fame  given  time,  the  chords  are 
more  or  lefs  confonant.  When  thefe  vibrations  never 
coincide  at  all  in  the  fame  given  time,  the  difcord  is 
confummate,  and  confequently  the  interval  abfolutely 
diffonant.  Eut  for  a  full  account  of  thefe,  fee  Mu¬ 
sic. 

INTESTATE,  in  Law ,  a  perfon  that  dies  without 
making  a  will. 

INTESTINA,  in  the  Linncean  Sy/lem,  one  of  the 
orders  of  worms.  See  Helminthology  Index. 

INTESTINES,  Intestina,  in  Anatomy ,  the  guts 
or  bowels  ;  thofe  hollow,  membranous,  cylindrical  parts, 
extended  from  the  right  orifice  of  the  itomach  to  the 
anus  \  by  which  the  chyle  is  conveyed  to  the  ladleals, 
and  the  excrements  are  voided.  See  Anatomy, 

N°93- 

INTONATION,  in  Mufc ,  the  a£lion  of  founding 
the  notes  in  the  feale  with  the  voice,  or  any  other  gi¬ 
ven  order  of  mufical  tones.  Intonation  may  be  either 
true  or  falfe,  either  too  high  or  too  low,  either  too 
fharp  or  too  flat }  and  then  this  word  intonation,  attend¬ 
ed  with  an  epithet,  mufl  be  underflood  concerning  the 
manner  of  performing  the  notes. 

In  executing  an  air,  to  form  the  founds,  and  pre- 
ferve  the  intervals  as  they  are  marked  with  jufinefs 
and  accuracy,  is  no  ineonfiderable  difficulty,  and 
fcarcely  practicable,  but  by  the  afliflance  of  one  com¬ 
mon  idea,  to  which,  as  to  their  ultimate  tefl,  thefe 
founds  and  intervals  mufl  be  referred  :  thefe  common 
ideas  are  thofe  of  the  key,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
performer  is  engaged  ;  and  from  the  word  lone ,  which 
is  foinetimes  ufed  in  a  fenfe  almofl  identical  with  that 
of  the  key,  the  word  intonation  may  perhaps  be  deri¬ 
ved.  It  may  alfo  be  deduced  from  the  word  diatonic , 
as  in  that  feale  it  is  mofl  frequently  converfant ;  a  feale 
which  appears  mofl  convenient  and  mofl  natural  to  the 
voice.  We  feel  more  difficulty  in  our  intonation  of 
fuch  intervals  as  are  greater  or  leffer  than  thofe  of  the 
diatonic  order  ;  becaufe,  in  the  firfl  cafe,  the  glottis 
and  vocal  organs  are  modified  by  gradations  too  large  ^ 
or  too  complex,  in  the  fecond. 

INTRENCHMENT,  in  the  military  art,  any 
work  that  fortifies  a  poll  againfl  an  enemy  who  at¬ 
tacks.  It  is  generally  taken  for  a  ditch  or  trench  with 
a  parapet.  Intrenchments  are  fometimes  made  of  faf- 
cines  with  earth  thrown  over  them,  of  gabions,  hogf- 
heads,  or  bags  filled  with  earth,  to  cover  the  men  from 
the  enemy’s  fire. 

INTRIGUE,  an  affemblage  of  events  or  circum- 
flances,  occurring  in  an  affair,  and  perplexing  the  per- 
fons  concerned  in  it.  In  this  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  to  fignify 
the  nodus  or  plot  of  a  play  or  romance ;  or  that  point 
wherein  the  principal  charadlers  are  mofl  embarrafied 
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Intrigue  through  the  artifice  And  oppofition  of  certain  perfons,  or 
Intuitive  ul^ortunate  falling  out  of  certain  accidents  and  cir- 
evidence.  CUmftknces.  % 

In  tragedy,  comedy,  or  an  epic  poem,  there  are 
always  two  defigns.  The  firfi  and  principal  is  that  of 
the  hero  of  the  piece  :  the  fecond  contains  the  defigns 
of  all  thofe  who  oppofe  him.  Thefe  oppofite  caufes 
produce  oppofite  effects,  to  wit,  the  efforts  of  the  hero 
for  the  execution  of  his  defign,  and  the  efforts  of  thofe 
who  thwart  it.  As  thofe  caufes  and  defigns  are  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  action,  fo  thefe  efforts  are  the  middle, 
and  there  form  a  knot  or  difficulty  which  we  call  the 
intrigue,  that  makes  the  greateft  part  of  the  poem.  It 
lafts  as  long  as  the  mind  of  the  reader  Or  hearer  is  fuf- 
pended  about  the  event  of  thofe  oppofite  efforts:  the 
folution  or  cataftrophe  commences  when  the  knot  be¬ 
gins  to  unravel,  and  the  difficulties  and  doubts  begin  to 
clear  up* 

The  intrigue  of  the  Iliad  is  twofold*  The  firfi  com¬ 
prehends  three  days  fighting  in  Achilles’s  abfence,  and 
confiffs  on  the  one  fide  in  the  refifiar.ee  of  Agamemnon 
and  the  Greeks,  and  on  the  other  in  the  inexorable 
temper  of  Achilles*  rJ  he  death  of  Patroclus  unravels 
this  intrigue,  and  makes  the  beginning  of  a  fecond. 
Achilles  refolves  to  be  revenged*  but  Hedlor  oppofes 
his  defign  ;  and  this  forms  the  fecond  intrigue,  which 
is  the  laff  day’s  battle. 

In  the  iEneid  there  are  alfo  two  intrigues.  The  firfi 
is  taken  up  in  the  voyage  and  landing  of  Alneas  in 
Italy  ;  the  fecond  is  his  efiablifnment  there  :  the  op¬ 
pofition  he  met  with  from  Juno  in  both  thefe  under¬ 
takings  forms  the  intrigue. 

As  to  the  choice  of  the  intrigue,  and  the  manner 
of  unravelling  it,  it  is  certain  they  ought  both  to 
fpring  naturally  from  the  ground  and  fubjeft  of  the 
poem.  Boffu  gives  us  three  manners  of  forming  the 
intrigue  of  a  poem  :  the  firfi  is  that  already  mentioned  ; 
the  fecond  is  taken  from  the  fable  and  defign  of  the 
poet ;  in  the  third  the  intrigue  is  fo  laid,  as  that  the 
folution  follows  from  it  of  courfe* 

INTRINSIC,  a  term  applied’to  the  real  and  ge¬ 
nuine  values  and  properties,  &c.  of  any  thing,  in  op¬ 
pofition  to  their  ex tnnfic  or  apparent  values. 

IN  I  RODUC  I  ION,  in  general,  fignifies  any  thing 
which  tends  to  make  another  in  fome  meafure  known 
before  we  have  leifure  to  examine  it  thoroughly  ;  and 
hence  it  Nufed  on  a  great  variety  of  occaftms.  Thus 
we  fpeak  of  the  introdudlion  of  one  perfirn  to  another  ; 
the  introdu&ion  to  a  book,  &c, — It  is  alfo  ufed  to 
fignify  the  adtual  motion  of  any  body  out  of  one  place 
into  another,  when  that  motion  has  been  occafioned 
by  fome  other  body. 

Introduction,  in  Oratory .  See  Oratory,  N°  26. 

IN  rUI  1'ION,  among  logicians,  the  a <t  whereby 
the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
two  ideas,  immediately  by  themfelves,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  other  ;  in  which  cafe  the  mind  per¬ 
ceives  the  truth  as  the  eye  does  the  light,  only  by  be¬ 
ing  diredted  towards  it.  See  Logic,  N°  25,  27. 

INTUITIVE  evidence,  is  that  which  reful  ts  from 
Intuition.  Dr  Campbell  diftinguifhes  different  forts 
of  intuitive  evidence  ;  one  refulting  purely  from  intei- 
ledtion,  or  that  faculty  which  others  have  called  intui¬ 
tion  ;  another  kind  arifing  from  confcioufnefs ;  and  a 
third  fort  from  that  new-named  faculty  Common  SENSE, 


which  this  ingenious  writer,  as  well  as  feveral  others,  Intuitive 
contends  to  be  a  diftinfl  original  fource  of  knowledge  *,  evic:^ncC 
vhilft  others  refer  its  fuppofed  office  to  the  intuitive  jnveJ]tor^ 
power  of  the  underftanding.  w. — v — L, 

INVALID,  a  perfon  wounded,  maimed,  or  difabled 
for  adtion  by  age. 

At  Chelfea  and  Greenwich  are  magnificent  HjOSPI- 
Tals,  or  rather  colleges,  built  for  the  reception  and 
accommodation  of  invalids ,  or  foldiers  and  featnen  w-orn 
out  in  the  fervice.  * 

We  have  alio  twenty  independent  companies  of  in¬ 
valids,  difperfed  in  the  feveral  forts  and  garrifons. 

At  Paris  is  a  college  of  the  fame  kind,  called  les 
Inva/ides ,  which  is  accounted  one  of  the  fined  build¬ 
ings  in  that  city. 

INVECTED,  in  Heraldry ,  denotes  a  thing  fluted 
or  furrowed.  See  Heraldry. 

INVEC1 IVE,  in  Rhetoric,  differs  from  reproof,  as 
the  latter  proceeds  from  a  friend,  and  is  intended  for 
the  good  of  the  perfon  reproved  •,  whereas  the  in¬ 
vective  is  the  work  of  an  enemy,  and  entirely  defigned 
to  vex  and  give  uneafinefs  to  the  perfon  againit  whom 
it  is  di reded. 

INVENTION,  denotes  the  a£t  of  finding  any  thing 
new,  or  even  the  thing  thus  found.  I  hus  we  fay,  the 
invention  of  gunpowder ,  of  printing,  &c.  The  alcove  is 
a  modern  invention  owing  to  the  Moors* 

The  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders,  are  of  a 
Greek  invention  ;  the  Tufcan  and  Compofite  ot  Latin 
invenyon.  Janfon  ab  Almeloveen  has  written  an  O- 
nomafticon  of  inventions  ;  wherein  are  fhown,  in  an  al¬ 
phabetical  order,  the  names  of  the  inventors,  and  the 
time,  place,  &c.  where  they  are  made.  Pancirollus 
has  a  treatife  of  old  inventions  that  aie  loft,  and  new 
ones  that  have  been  made;  Polydore  Virgil  ha-  alfo 
publifhed  eight  books  of  the  inventors  of  things,  De 
Inventoribus  Rerum . 

INVENTION  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  finding  of  a  thing 
hidden.  The  Romifti  church  celebrates  a  feaft  on  the 
4th  of  May,  under  the  title  of  Invention  of  the  Holy 
Croft . 

Invention  is  alfo  ufed  for  fubtilitv  of  mind,  or  fnme- 
what  peculiar  to  a  man’s  genius,  which  leads  him  to  a 
difeovery  of  things  new;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  a  man 
of  invention . 

Invention,  in  Painting,  is  the  choice  which  the 
painter  makes  of  the  obje&s  that  are  to  enter  the  com¬ 
petition  of  his  piece*  See  PAINTING. 

Invention,  in  Poetry ,  is  applied  to  whatever  the 
poet  adds  to  the  hiftory  of  the  lubjeft  he  has  choien  ; 
as  well  as  to  the  new'  turn  he  gives  it.  See  Poetry* 

Invention,  in  Rhetoric ,  fignifies  the  finding  out 
and  c hoofing  of  certain  arguments  which  the  orator  is 
to  ufe  for  the  proving  or  illuftrating  his  point,  moving 
the  paffions  or  conciliating  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 

Invention,  according  to  Cicero,  is  the  principal  part 
of  oratory  :  he  wrote  four  books  De  Inventions ,  where¬ 
of  we  have  but  two  remaining.  See  Oratory. 

INVENTORY,  in  Law,  a  catalogue  or  fchedule 
orderly  made,  of  ay  the  deceafed  perfon’s  goods  and 
chattels  at  the  time  of  his  death,  with  their  value  ap- 
praifed  by  different  perfons,  which  every  executor  or 
adminiftrator  is  obliged  to  exhibit  to  the  ordinary  at 
fuch  time  as  he  ffiall  appoint. 

By  21  Hen*  VIII.  c.  v.  executors  and  adminiftrators 
P  p  2  are 
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ntory  are  to  deliver  in  upon  oath  to  the  ordinary,  indented 
inventories,  one  part  of  which  is  to  remain  with  the 
hTno-.  ordinary,  and  the  other  part  with  the  executor  or  ad- 
y— w  miniftrator  3  this  is  required  for  the  benefit  of  the  cre¬ 
ditors  and  legatees,  that  the  executor  or  adminiftrator 
may  not  conceal  any  part  of  the  perfonal  eftate  from 
them.  The  ftatute  ordains,  that  the  inventory  mall  be 
exhibited  within  three  months  after  the  perfon’s  de- 
ceafe  3  yet  it  may  be  done  afterwards 3  for  the  ordinary 
may  difpenfe  with  the  time,  and  even  with  its  being 
ever  exhibited,  as  in  cafes  where  the  creditors  are  paid, 
and  the  will  is  executed. 

INVERARY,  the  county  town  of  Argylefhire,  in 
Scotland,  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  fmall  bay  formed  by 
the  junCtion  of  the  river  Ary  with  Loch-fine,  where 
the  latter  is  a  mile  in  width  and  60  fathoms  in  depth. 
Here  is  a  caftle,  the  principal  feat  of  the  dukes  of  Ar- 
gyle,  chief  of  the  Campbells.  It  is  a  modern  building 
of  a  quadrangular  form,  with  a  round  tower  at  each 
corner  3  and  in  the  middle  rifes  a  fquare  one  glazed  on 
every  fide  to  give  light  to  the  ftaircafe  and  galleries, 
which  has  from  without  rather  a  heavy  appearance. 
This  caftle  is  built  of  a  coarfe  lapis  o/laris  brought  from 
th,e  other  fide  of  Loch-fine  3  and  is  of  the  fame  kind 
with  that  found  in  Norway,  of  which  the  king  of 
Denmark’s  palace  is  built.  The  founder  of  the  caftle, 
the  late  Duke  Archibald,  alfo  formed  the  defign  of  an 
entire  new  town,  upon  a  commodious  elegant  plan,  be¬ 
coming  the  dignity  of  the  capital  of  Argylefhire,  a 
country  moft  admirably  fituated  for  fifheries  an^  navi¬ 
gation.  The  town  hath  been  rebuilt  agreeable  to  the 
original  defign  3  and  the  inhabitants  are  well  lodged  in 
houfes  of  ftonc,  lime,  and  flate.  They  are  fully  em¬ 
ployed  in  arts  and  manufactures,  and  plentifully  fup- 
plied  in  the  produce  of  fea  and  land. — The  planting 
around  Inverary  is  extenfive  beyond  conception,  and 
admirably  variegated  3  every  crevice,  glen,  and  moun¬ 
tain,  difplaying  tafte  and  good  fenfe. 

The  value  of  the  immenfe  wood  at  this  place,  for 
the  various  purpofes  of  bark,  charcoal,  forges,  paling, 
furniture,  houfe  and  fhip  building,  is  thus  eftimated 
by  Mr  Knox  :  “  Some  of  the  beech  are  from  9  to  12 
feet  in  circumference,  and  the  pines  from  6  to  9  3  but 
thefc  being  comparatively  few,  we  fhall  ftate  the  me¬ 
dium  girth  of  2,000,000  trees  planted  within  thefe  laft 
hundred  years,  at  3  feet,  and  the  medium  value  at  4s. 
which  produces  %  400,0001. ;  and  this,  for  the  moft 
part,  upon  grounds  unfit  for  the  plough,  being  chiefly 
compofed  of  hills  and  rock.”  One  of  thefe  hills  rifes 
immediately  from  the  houfe  a  great  height,  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid,  and  is  clothed  to  the  fummit  with  a 
thick  wood  of  vigorous  ornamental  trees.  On  this 
fummit  or  point  Archibald  duke  of  Argyle  built  a 
Gothic  tower,  or  obfervatory,  where  he  fometimes 
amufed  himfelf.  The  afeent  by  the  road  feems  to 
be  half  a  mile,  and  the  perpendicular  height  about  800 
feet. 

INVERBERVIE,  or  Bervie,  a  town  of  Scotland, 
in  Kincardinefhire  or  the  Mearns,  and  a  royal  borough, 
13  miles  north-eaft  from  Montrofe.  It  lies  between 
two  fmall  hills,  which  terminate  in  high  cliffs  towards 
the  fea  3  it  is  but  a  fmall  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  chiefly  employed  in  making  thread. 

INVERKEITHING,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  fituated  on  the  northern  fhore  of  the 
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frith  of  Forth,  in  W.  Long.  3.  15.  N.  Lat.  56.  5.  It  Inver, 
was  much  favoured  by  William,  who  granted  its  firft  keithing 
charter.  'He  extended  its  liberties  confiderably,  and  *  H 
in  the  time  of  David  I.  it  became  a  royal  refidence. »  mCrne‘ 
I  he  Francifcans  had  a  convent  in  this  town  3  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  the  Dominicans  had 
another.  The  population  in  1801  amounted  to  2228  3 
and  they  are  employed  in  the  herring  fifhery,  the  coal, 
and  coafting  trade.  It  has  a  confiderable  trade  in  coal 
and  other  articles. 

INVERLOCHY,  an  ancient  caftle  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Fort-VVilliam  in  Invernefsfhire.  It  is 
adorned  with  large  round  tow'ers3  and,  by  the  mode  of 
building,  feems  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Englifli 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  who  laid  large  fines  on  the 
Scotch  barons  for  the  purpofe  of  ereCting  new  caftles. 

The  largeft  of  thefe  towers  is  called  Cumin's.  But 
long  prior  to  thefe  ruins,  Inverlochy,  according  to 
Boece,  had  been  a  place  of  great  note,  a  moft  opulent 
city,  remarkable  for  the  vaft  refort  of  French  and  Spa¬ 
niards,  probably  on  account  of  trade.  It  was  alfo  a 
feat  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  for  here  Achaius  in  the 
year  790  figned  (as  is  reported)  the  league  offenfive 
and  defenfive  between  himfelf  and  Charlemagne.  In 
after-times  it  was  utterly  deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
never  again  reftored. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  were  fought  two 
fierce  battles,  one  between  Donald  Balloch  brother  to 
Alexander  lord  of  the  Ifles,  who  with  a  great  powder 
invaded  Lochaber  in  the  year  1427  :  he  was  met  bv 
the  earls  of  Mar  and  Caithnefs  3  the  laft  was  flain,  and 
their  forces  totally  defeated.  Balloch  returned  to  the 
ifles  with  vaft  booty.  Here  alfo  the  Campbells  under 
the  marquis  of  Argyle,  were  in  February  1645,  de¬ 
feated  by  Montrofe.  Fifteen  hundred  fell  in  the  aCtion 
and  in  the  purfuit,  with  the  lofs  only  of  three  to  the 
royalifts. 

INVERNESS,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
name  in  Scotland,  is  a  parliament-town,  finely  feated 
on  the  river  Nefs,  over  which  there  is  a  ftone  bridge  of 
feven  arches,  in  W.  Long.  4.  N.  Lat.  57.  36.  It  is 
large,  well  built,  and  very  populous,  being  the  moft 
northerly  town  of  any  note  in  Britain.  As  there  are 
always  regular  troops  in  its  neighbourhood,  there  is  a* 
great  air  of  politenefs,  a  plentiful  market,  and  more 
money  and  bufinefs  ftirring  than  could  have  been  expe&> 
ed  in  fuch  a  remote  part  of  the  ifiand.  The  country  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  remarkably  wrell  cultivated  3  and 
its  produce  clearly  fhows  that  the  foil  and  climate  are 
not  defpicable.  The  falmon- fifhery  in  the  Nefs  is  very 
confiderable,  and  is  let  to  London  fifhmongers.  Some 
branches  both  of  the  w'oollen,  linen,  and  hemp  manu¬ 
facture,  are  alfo  carried  on  here  3  and,  in  confequence 
of  the  excellent  military  roads,  there  is  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  inland  trade.  But  befides  all  this,  Invernefs  is- 
a  port  with  20  creeks  dependent  upon  it,  part  on  the 
Murray  frith  to  the  eaft,  and  part  on  the  north  of  the 
town,  reaching  even  the  fouth  border  of  the  county  of 
Caithnefs.  Invernefs  has  feveral  good  fchools  ;  and  an 
academy  was  ereCted  fome  years  ago  on  an  extenfive 
and  liberal  plan.  The  inhabitants  fpeak  the  Erfe  and 
Englifh  language  promifeuoufly.  On  an  eminence  near 
the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  caftle,  where,  according 
to  fome  hiftorians,  the  famous  Macbeth  murdered 
Duncan  his  royal  gueft. 

Inverness- Shir  ey 
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jnvernefs-  INVERNESS- Shire,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on 
flnre.  the  north  by  Rofsftiire  ;  on  the  eaft:  by  the  (hires  of 
Nairne,  Murray,  and  Aberdeen  $  on  the  fouth,  by 
thofe  of  Perth  and  Argyle  5  and  on  the  weft,  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is 
above  50  miles  ;  from  eaft  to  weft  about  80. — The 
northern  part  of  this  county  is  very  mountainous  and 
barren.  In  the  diftridf  of  Glenelg  are  fecn  the  ruins 
of  feveral  ancient  circular  buildings,  fimilar  to  thofe 
in  the  Wcftern  Ides,  Sutherland,  and  Ilofs-fliire  ;  con¬ 
cerning  the  ufes  of  which  antiquarians  are  not  agreed. 
In  their  outward  appearance,  they  are  round  and  ta¬ 
pering  like  glafs-houfes.  In  the  heart  of  the  wall, 
which  is  perpendicular  within,  there  are  horizontal 
galleries  going  quite  round  and  conneflcd  by  ftairs. 
Thefe  afcend  toward  the  top,  which  is  open.  They 
are  all  built  of  (tone,  without  lime  or  mortar  of  any 
kind.  They  have  no  opening  outward,  except  the 
doors  and  the  top  ;  but  there  are  feveral  in  the  infide, 
as  windows  to  the  galleries.  From  Bernera  barracks, 
in  this  diftricf,  proceeds  the  military  road  to  Inver- 
nefs. 

This  county  is  nearly  divided  by  water,  fo  that  by 
means  of  the  Caledonian  canal  uniting  Loch  Nefs, 
Loch  Oich,  Loch  Lochy,  and  Lochiel  or  Loch  JE.il, 
a  communication  will  be  opened  between  the  eaftern 
and  weftern  Teas.  This  great  undertaking  is  now 
(1807)  g°ing  forward.  In  this  trafl,  Fort  George, 
Fort  Auguftus,  and  Fort  William,  form  what  is  call¬ 
ed  the  Chain  of  Forts  acrofs  the  ifland.  By  means 
of  Fort  George  on  the  eaft,  all  entrance  up  the  frith 
towards  Invernefs  is  prevented  ;  Fort  Auguftus  curbs 
the  inhabitants  midway  ;  and  Fort  William  is  a  check 
to  any  attempts  in  the  weft.  Detachments  arc  made 
from  all  thefe  garrifons  to  Invernefs,  Bernera  barracks 
oppofite  to  the  ifle  of  Skye,  and  Caftle  Duart  in  the  ifle 
of  Mull. 

The  river  Nefs,  upon  which  the  capital  of  the  (hire 
is  (ituated,  is  the  outlet  of  the  great  lake  called  Loch 
Nefs .  This  beautiful  lake  is  22  miles  in  length,  and 
for  the  moft  part  one  in  breadth.  It  is  (kreened  on  the 
north-weft  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Urquhart  and 
Mealfourvony,  and  bordered  with  coppices  of  birch 
and  oak.  The  adjacent  hills  are  adorned  with  many 
extenlive  forefts  of  pine  ;  which  afford  (belter  to  the 
cattle,  and  are  the  retreat  of  (lags  and  deer.  There  is 
much  cultivation  and  improvements  on  the  banks  of 
Loch  Nefs  ;  and  the  pafture-grounds  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  valleys  are  excellent. — From  the  fouth,  the  river 
Fyers  cfefcends  towards  this  lake.  Over  this  river 
there  is  built  a  ftupendous  bridge,  on  two  oppofite 
rocks  \  the  top  of  the  arch  is  above  IOO  feet  from  the 
level  of  the  water.  A  little  below  the  bridge  is  the 
celebrated  Fall  of  Fyers,  where  a  great  body  of  water 
darts  through  a  narrow  gap  between  two  rocks,  then 
falls  over  a  vaft  precipice  into  the  bottom  of  the  chafm, 
where  the  foam  rifes  and  fills  the  air  like  a  great  cloud 
of  fmoke. 

Loch  Oich  is  a  narrow  lake,  ftretching  about  four 
miles  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  adonied  with  fome  fmall 
wooded  ifiands,  and  is  (unrounded  with  ancient  trees. 
Near  this  is  the  family  feat  of  Glengary,  furrounded 
by  natural  woods  of  full  grown  fir,  which  extend  nine 
or  ten  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Gary,  The 


waters  of  Loch  Oich  flow  through  Loch  Nefs  into  the  Invenwft- 
eaftern  fea. — Loch  Lochy  tranfmits  its  waters  in  an  op-  ,  ^lire*  t 
pofite  direction,  this  being  the  higheft  part  of  the  vaft 
flat  trad  that  here  ftretches  from  fea  to  fea.  This  ex- 
ten  five  lake  is  above  ten  miles  in  length,  and  from  one 
to  two  in  breadth.  From  the  weft,  the  waters  of  Loch 
Arkek  defeend  into  this  lake.  Out  of  it  runs  the  river 
Lochy,  which  about  a  mile  below  its  iffue  from  the 
lake  receives  the  Spean,  a  confiderable  river,  over  which 
there  is  a  magnificent  bridge,  built  by  General  Wade, 
about  two  miles  above  the  place  where  it  falls  into  the 
Lochy.  Thefe  united  ftreams  traverfing  the  plains  of 
Lochaber,  after  a  courfe  of  five  or  fix  miles,  fall  into 
Loch  Eil. 

A  few  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Loch  Lochy  is 
Glenroy  or  King’s  Vale.  The  north-eaft  end  of  this 
valley  opens  on  Loch  Spey.  A  fmall  river  paffes  along 
the  bottom  of  the  vale,  accompanied  by  a  modern  road. 

On  the  declivity  of  the  mountains,  about  a  mile  from 
the  river,  on  either  hand,  are  feen  feveral  parallel  roads 
of  great  antiquity.  On  the  north- weft  fide,  five  of  thefe 
roads  run  parallel  and  clofe  by  each  other.  On  the 
oppofite  fide  there  are  three  other  roads  exadlv  fimilar. 

Thefe  roads  are  30  feet  broad,  all  perfedly  horizontal, 
and  extend  eight  or  nine  miles  in  length.  Their  def- 
tination  or  ufe  has  baffled  the  conje&ures  of  antiqua¬ 
ries. — Not  far  from  Fort  Auguftus  foars  the  pointed 
fummit  of  Bennevis,  which  is  efteemed  the  higheft 
mountain  in  Britain,  riling  more  than  4300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  fea. — In  the  diftrhfts  of  Moydart,  Ara- 
faick,  Morer,  and  Knoydart,  there  are  numerous  bays 
and  creeks,  along  the  coaft,  many  of  which  might  be 
excellent  fifhing  ftations. 

The  fouthern  part  of  this  county  is  very  mountain¬ 
ous,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  elevated  ground  in 
Scotland.  From  its  numerous  lakes  many  ftreams  de¬ 
feend  toward  both  feas.  In  the  extenfive  diftrift  call¬ 
ed  Badenoch  lies  Loch  Spey,  the  fource  of  the  great 
river  Spey,  which  proceeding  eaftward  with  an  increa- 
fing  ftream,  enters  the  (hire  of  Murray  at  Rothie- 
murchus,  after  having  expanded  into  a  fine  lake.  Not 
far  from  this  is  feen  the  lofty  top  of  Cairngorm  ;  a 
mountain  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  rock-cryftals  of 
various  tints.  Thefe  are  much  efteemed  by  lapidaries  ; 
and  fome  of  them,  having  the  luftre  of  fine  gems,  bring 
a  very  high  price.  Limeftone,  iron- ere,  and  fome  tra¬ 
ces  of  different  minerals,  are  found  in  the  county  ;  but 
no  mines  have  yet  been  worked  with  much  fuccefs. 

Its  rivers  and  lakes  afford  abundance  of  falmon  and 
trout.  The  extenfive  plains  which  furround  the  lakes 
are  in  general  fertile  *,  and  the  high  grounds  feed  many 
fheep  and  black  cattle,  the  rearing  and  felling  of  which 
forms  the  chief  trade  of  the  inhabitants. — By  the  pre- 
fent  fpirited  exertions  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  populous 
county,  the  commerce  and  the  induftry  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  have  of  late  been  greatly  increafed  \  and  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  communication  with  other  parts,  application 
has  been  made  to  parliament  for  leave  to  levy  a  tax  on 
the  proprietors  of  land  for  improving  the  roads  and 
erecting  bridges  in  this  extenfive  (hire.  The  common¬ 
alty  in  the  high  parts  of  the  county  and  on  the  weftern 
(liore  fpeak  Gaelic  *,  but  the  people  of  fafhion  in  Inver¬ 
nefs  and  its  vicinity  ufe  the  Englifti  language,  and  pro¬ 
nounce  it  with  remarkable  propriety. 
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The  following  Is  a  view  of  the  population  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  pariRies  in  the  county  at  two  different  periods  ** 


Inverfion. 


*  Statiji.  Parifhes. 

Hiji.  vol.xx.  j  Abernethy 
Alvie 
Arderfier 
Bolelkine 

5  Conveth  or  Kiltarlify 
Cromdale 
Croy 
Daviot 
Durris 
10  Glenelg 
Invernefs 
Kilmanivaig 
Kilmalie 
Kilmorack 
15  Kinguffie 
Kirkhill 
Laggan 
Moy 
Petty 

20  Urquhart 

Continental  part 

Iflands. 

'  Bracadale 
DiuriniRi 
Kilmuir 
Sky  Portree 
25  Sleat 

Snizorfc 

Strath 


Barry 
South  Uiff 
30  North  Uift 
3  r  Harris 


Total  iflands 
Total 


Population 

Population  irk 

in  *755* 

1790—1798. 

1670 

1769 

1021 

IOI  I 

428 

1 298 

1961 

I74I 

1964 

2495 

3o63 

3000 

1901 

1552 

2176 

1697 

1520 

*365 

l8l6 

2746 

973° 

10.527 

2995 

2400 

3°93 

4031 

2830 

2318 

tgco 

j983 

1360 

J5  70 

1460 

1^12 

1693 

1813 

l643 

1518 

J943 

23  55 

46,167 

48,701 

1907 

2250 

2568 

3OO0 

*57  2 

20  65 

1385 

1980 

3  250 

1788 

3  627 

1808 

943 

*579 

11,252 

14,470 

1 150 

1604 

2209 

34?° 

*9°9 

32lS 

1969 

2.536 

18,489 

25,278 

65,656 

73.979 

64,656 

Increafe 

9323 

INVERTED,  in  Mujic ,  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
prepofition  in,  and  verier e ,  “  to  turn  any  thing  a  con¬ 
trary  way.” 

It  fignifies  a  change  in  the  order  of  the  notes  which 
form  a  chord,  or  in  the  parts  which  compofe  harmony; 
which  happens  by  fubftituting  in  the  bate,  thofe  founds 
which  ought  to  have  been  in  the  upper  part;  an  opera¬ 
tion  not  only  rendered  pra&icable,  but  greatly  facilita¬ 
ted  by  the  refemblance  which  one  note  has  to  another 
in  different  o6taves  ;  whence  we  derive  the  power  of 
exchanging  one  o&ave  for  another  with  fo  much  pro¬ 
priety  and  fuccefs,  or  by  fubftituting  in  the  extremes 
thofe  which  ought  to  have  occupied  the  middle  Ration; 
and  vice  verfa .  See  Music* 

INVESTIGATION,  properly  denotes  the  fearch- 
ing  or  finding  out  any  thing  by  the  tracks  or  prints  of 
the  feet;  whence  mathematicians,  fchoolmen,  and  gram¬ 
marians,  come  to  ufe  the  term  in  their  refpe£live  re- 
fearches. 

INVESTING  *  Place ,  is  when  a  general,  having 
an  intention  to  befiege  it,  detaches  a  body  of  horfe  to 
poffefs  all  the  avenues  ;  blocking  up  the  garrifon,  and 
preventing  relief  from  getting  into  the  place,  till  the 
army  and  artillery  are  got  up  to  form  the  liege. 

INVESTITURE,  in  Law ,  a  giving  livery  of  feifift 
or  poffeftion.  There  was  anciently  a  great  variety  of 
ceremonies  ufed  upon  inveftitures  ;  as  at  firft  they  were 
made  by  a  certain  form  of  words,  and  afterwards  by 
fuch  things  as  had  the  greateR  rtfemblance  to  the  thing 
to  be  transferred  :  thus,  where  lands  were  intended  tQ 
pafs,  a  turf,  &c.  was  delivered  by  the  granter  to  the 
grantee*  In  the  church,  it  was  cuftotnary  for  princes 
to  make  inveftiture  of  eccleliaftical  benefices,  by  deli¬ 
vering  to  the  perfon  they  had  chofen  a  paftoral  ftaff  and 
a  ring. 

INVISIBLE  lady,  an  amufing  experiment  in 
conflict,  which  was  exhibited  in  this  country,  firft  by  a 
Frenchman,  and  ofterwards  by  others;  in  which,  from 
the  con  ft  ruction  of  the  apparatus,  a  lady  who  converged, 
fung  and  played  on  mufical  inftruments,  feemed  to  be 
enclofed  in  a  hollow  metallic  globe,  of  about  a  foot  in 
diameter.  See  SCIENCE ,  Amufemcnts  ofl 

INULA,  Elecampane;  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  fyngenefia  clals  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Gompojitce .  See  Botany 
Index. 

INUNDATiE,  the  name  of  the  15th  order  in 
Linnaeus’s  fragments  of  a  natural  method  ;  confiding 
of  plants  which  grow  in  the  water.  See  Botany, 


Inverted 

I) 

Invocation* 


INVERSE,  is  applied  to  a  manner  of  working  the 
rule  of  three.  See  Arithmetic,  N°  13. 

INVERSION,  the  a<R  whereby  any  thing  is  invert¬ 
ed  or  turned  backwards.  Problems  in  geometry  and 
arithmetic  are  often  proved  by  inverfion  ;  that  is,  by  a 
contrary  rule  or  operation. 

Inversion,  in  Grammar,  is  where  the  words  of  a 
phrafe  are  ranged  in  a  manner  not  fo  natural  as  they 
might  be.  For  an  inftance  :  “  Of  all  vices,  the  moft 
abominable,  and  that  which  leaf!  becomes  a  man,  is 
impurity.”  Here  is  an  inverfion  ;  the  natural  order 
being  this  :  Impurity  is  the  moft  abominable  of  all 
vices,  and  that  which  leaft  becomes  a  man. — An  inver¬ 
fion  is  not  always  difagreeable,  but  fometimes  has  a 
good  effeft. 


p*  3C9* 

INUNDATION,  a  fudden  overflowing  of  the  dry 
land  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  rivers,  lakes,  fprings, 
or  rains. 

INVOCATION,* in  Theology,  the  a&  of  adoring 
God,  and  efpecially  of  addrefting  him  in  prayer  for  his 
affiflance  and  prote&iori.  See  the  articles  Adoration 
and  Prayer. 

The  difference  between  the  invocation  of  God  and  of 
the  faints,  as  praftifed  by  the  Papifts,  is  thus  explained 
in  the  catechifm  of  the  council  of  Trent.  “  We  beg 
of  God  (fays  the  catechifm),  to  give  us  good  things, 
and  to  deliver  us  from  evil ;  but  we  pray  to  the  faints, 
to  intercede  with  God  and  obtain  thofe  things  which 
we  Rand  in  need  of.  Hence  w'e  ufe  different  forms  in 
praying  to  God  and  to  the  faints  :  to  the  former  wre  fay, 

hear 
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Invocation  hear  us,  have  mercy  on  us  ;  to  the  latter  we  only  fay, 
jo||b  PraH  for  us •”  The  council  of  Trent  exprefsly  teaches, 
.  that  the  faints  who  reign  with  Jefus  Chrift  offer  up  their 

prayers  to  God  for  men  ;  and  condemn  thole  who  main¬ 
tain  the  contrary  doblrine.  The  Proteftants  reject  and 
cenfure  this  pra&ice  as  contrary  to  Sc  ripture,  deny  the 
truth  of  the  fabl,  and  think  it  highly  unretffonable  to 
fuppofe  that  a  limited  finite  being  fhould  be  in  a  manner 
omniprefent,  and  at  one  and  the  fame  time  hear  and  at¬ 
tend  to  the  prayers  that  are  offered  to  him  in  England, 
China,  and  Peru  ;  and  from  thence  infer,  that  if  the 
faints  cannot  hear  their  requefts,  it  is  inconfiflent 
with  common  fenfe  to  addrefs  any  kind  of  prayer  to 
them. 

Invocation7,  in  Poetry ,  an  addrefs  at  the  beginning 
of  a  poem,  wherein  the  poet  calls  for  the  affiftanee  of 
fome  divinity,  particularly  of  his  mufe,  or  the  deity  of 
poetry. 

INVOICE,  an  account  in  writing  of  the  particulars 
of  merehandife,  with  their  value,  cuftoms,  charges,  &c. 
tranfmitted  by  one  merchant  to  another  in  a  diftant 
country. 

INVOLUCPtUM,  among  botanifts,  expreffes  that 
fort  of  cup  which  furrounds  a  number  of  flowers  toge¬ 
ther,  every  one  of  which  has  befide  this  general  cup  its 
own  particular  perianthium.  The  involucrum  confifts 
of  a  multitude  of  little  leaves  difpofed  in  a  radiated  man¬ 
ner.  See  Calyx. 

INVOLUTION,  in  Algebra,  the  railing  any  quan¬ 
tity  from  its  root  to  any  height  or  power  afligned. — See 
Algebra. 

10,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  daughter  of  Inachus,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  others  of  Jafus  or  Pirene,  was  prieflefs  of  Ju¬ 
no  at  Argos.  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  her  ;  but 
Juno,  jealous  of  his  intrigues,  difeovered"  the  object  of 
his  aft  £t ion,  and  furprifed  him  in  the  company  of  Io. 
Jupiter  changed  his  mid  refs  into  a  beautiful  heifer  •,  and 
the  goddefs,  who  well  knew  the  fraud,  obtained  from 
her  hufband  the  animal  whofe  beauty  fhe  had  conde- 
feended  to  commend.  Juno  commanded  the  hundred! 
eyed  Argus  to  watch  the  heifer  ;  but  Jupiter,  anxious 
for  the  fituation  of  Io,  fent  Mercury  to  deftroy  Argus, 
and  to  reftore  her  to  liberty.  Io,  freed  from  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  Argus,  was  now  perfecuted  by  Juno,  who  fent 
one  of  the  Furies  to  torment  her.  She  wandered  over 
the  greateft  part  of  the  earth,  and  eroded  over  the  fea, 
till  at  laft  flic  flopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  ftillex- 
pofed  to  the  unceafing  torments  of  the  Fury.  Here  the 
entreated  Jupiter  to  reftore  her  to  her  natural  form  ; 
and  when  the  god  had  changed  her  from  a  heifer  into  a 
woman,  fhe  brought  forth  Epaphus.  Afterwards  fhe 
married  Telegonus  king  of  Egypt,  or  Ofiris  accord¬ 
ing  to  others  \  and  fhe  treated  her  fubjebts  with  fuch 
mildnefs  and  humanity,  that  after  death  fhe  received 
divine  honours,  and  was  worfhipped  under  the  name  of 
If*.  According  to  Herodotus,  Io  was  carried  away 
by  Phoenician  merchants,  who  wiilied  to  make  repri- 
fals  for  Europa  who  had  been  ftolen  from  them  by  the 
Greeks. 

JO  AB,  general  of  the  army  of  King  David,  defeat¬ 
ed  the  Syrians  and  the  other  enemies  of  David,  and 
took  the  fort  of  Zion  from  the  Jebufites,  who,  thinking 
it  impregnable,  committed  it  to  the  care  of  the  lame 
and  blind,  whom  they  placed  on  the  walls.  He  fig- 
JiaRzed  himfelf  in  all  David’s  wars,  but  was  guilty  of 


bafely  murdering  Abner  and  Amafa.  He  procured  Joafc 
a  reconciliation  between  Abfalnm  and  David  j  and  af-^  jpArc 
terwards  flew  Abfalom,  contrary  to  the  exprefs  orders  ‘ 
of  the  king.  He  at  length  joined  Adonijah’s  party  5 
and  was  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Solomon,  1014 
B.  C. 

JOACHIMITES,  in  Church-HJlory ,  the  difciples 
of  Joachim  a  Ciftertian  monk,  who  was  an  abbot  of 
Flora  in  Calabria,  and  a  great  pretender  to  infpira- 
tion. 

The  Joachimites  were  particularly  fond  of  certain 
ternaries  :  The  Father,  they  faid,  operated  from  the 
beginning  till  the  coming  of  the  Son  j  the  Son,  from 
that  time  to  theirs,  which  was  the  year  1 260  \  and 
from  that  time  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  operate  in  his 
turn.  They  alfo  divided  every  thing  relating  to  men, 
to  do&rine,  and  the  manner  of  living,  into  three  claf- 
fes,  according  to  the  three  perfons  in  the  Trinity  : 

The  firit  ternary  was  that  of  men  j  of  whom  the  firfl 
clafs  was  that  of  married  men,  which  had  lafted  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  period  of  the  Father  ,  the  fecond  was 
clerks,  which  had  lafted  during  the  time  of  the  Son  j 
and  the  laft  was  that  of  the  monks,  in  which  there  was. 
to  be  an  uncommon  effufion  of  grace  by  the  Holy  Spi¬ 
rit  :  The  fecond  ternary  was  that  of  doblrine,  viz.  the 
Old  Teftament,  the  New,  and  the  everlafting  Gofpel  \ 
the  firft  they  a  (bribed  to  the  Father,  the  fecond  to  the 
Son,  and  the  third  to  the  Holy  Spirit  :  A  third  ternary 
confifted  in  the  manner  of  living,  viz.  under  the  Father, 
men  lived  according  to  the  flefti  •  under  the  Son,  they 
lived  according  to  the  flefti  and  the  fpirit  \  and  under 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  they  were  to  live  according  to  the  fpi¬ 
rit  only. 

JOAN,  Pope,  called  by  Platina  John  V1IL  is  faid 
to  have  held  the  holy  fee  between  Leo  IV.  who  died  in- 
855,  and  Benedibl  III.  who  died  in  858.  Marianus 
Scotus  fays,  fhe  fat  two  years  five  months  and  four  days* 

Nam  bel  iefs  have  been  the  controverfies,  fables,  and 
conjebiures,  relating  to  this  pope.  It  is  faid  that  a 
German  girl,  pretending  to  be  a  man,  went  to  Athens, 
where  fhe  made  great  progrefs  in  the  fciences  j  and  af¬ 
terward  came  to  Rome  in  the  fame  habit.  As  fhe  had 
a  quick  genius,  and  fpoke  with  a  good  grace  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  difputations  and  leblures,  her  great  learning  was  ad¬ 
mired,  and  everyone  loved  her  extremely  *,  fo  that  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  Leo,  fhe  wras  chofen  pope,  and  per¬ 
formed  all  offices  as  fuch.  Whilft  fhe  was  in  poffeflion 
of  this  high  dignity,  fhe  was  got  with  child  ;  and  as  fhe 
was  going  in  a  folemn  proceffion  to  the  Lateran  church, 
fhe  was  delivered  of  that  child,  between  the  Colifeum 
and  St  Clement’s  church,  in  a  moft  public  ftreet,  be¬ 
fore  a  crowd  of  people,  and  died  on  the  fpot,  in  857. 

By  way  of  embellifhing  this  ftory,  may  be  added  the 
precaution  reported  to  have  been  afterward  taken  to. 
avoid  fuch  another  accident.  After  the  eleblion  of  a 
pope,  he* was  placed  on  a  chair  with  an  open  feat,  call¬ 
ed  the  groping  chair ,  when  a  deacon  came  moft  devout¬ 
ly  behind  and  fatisfied  himfelf  of  .the  pontiff’s  fex  by- 
feeling.  This  precaution,  however,  has  been  long 
deemed  unneceflary,  becaufe  the  cardinals,  it  is  alleged, 
take  care  to  become  fathers  before  they  arrive  at  the 
pontificate. 

JOAN  d'  Arc,  or  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  whofe  heroic 
behaviour  in  reanimating  the  expiring  valour  of  the 
French  nation,  though  by  the  moft  fuperftitious  means, 

(pretending 
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(pretending  to  be  infpired),  deferved  a  better  fate.  She 
was  burnt  by  the  Englifti  as  a  forcerefs  in  1421,  aged 
24.  Se_e  France,  N°  ioi. 

JOANNA,  St,  br  Hinzuan,  one  of  the  Comora 
iftands  in  the  Indian  ocean.  E.  Long.  44.  15.  S.  Lat. 
12.  30.  See  Hinzuan. 

JOB,  or  Booh  of  Job ,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  containing  a  narrative  of  a  feries  of  mif- 
fortunes  which  happened  to  a  man  whofe  name  was 
Job ,  as  a  trial  of  his  virtue  and  patience  ;  together 
with  the  conferences  he  had  with  his  cruel  friends  on 
the  fubjeft  of  his  misfortunes,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  reftored  to  eafe  and  happinefs.  This  book  is 
filled  with  thofe  noble,  bold,  and  figurative  expreflions, 
which  conftitute  the  very  foul  of  poetry. 

Many  of  the  Jewifh  rabbins  pretend  that  this  rela¬ 
tion  is  altogether  a  fidlion  ;  others  think  it  a  fimple 
narrative  of  a  matter  of  fa£l  juft  as  it  happened  :  while 
a  third  fort  of  critics  acknowledge,  that  the  ground¬ 
work  of  the  ftory  is  true,  but  that  it  is  written  in  a  poe¬ 
tical  ftrain,  and  decorated  with  peculiar  circumftanees, 
to  render  the  narration  more  profitable  and  entertain¬ 
ing- 

The  time  is  not  fet  down  in  which  Job  lived.  Some 
have  thought  that  he  was  much  ancienter  than  Mofes, 
becaufe  the  law  is  never  cited  by  Job  or  his  friends,  and 
becaufe  it  is  related  that  Job  himfelf  offered  facrifices. 
Some  imagine  that  this  book  was  written  by  himfelf  ; 
others  fay,  that  Job  wrote  it  originally  in  Syriac  or  A- 
rabic,  and  that  Mofes  tranflated  it  into  Hebrew  :  but 
the  rabbins  generally  pronounce  Mofes  to  be  the  au¬ 
thor  of  it ;  and  many  Chriftian  writers  are  of  the  fame 
opinion. 

JOBBER,  a  perfon  who  undertakes  jobs,  or  fmall 
pieces  of  work. 

In  fome  ftatutes,  jobber  is  ufed  for  a  perfon  who 
buys  and  fells  for  others.  See  Broker.. 

JOBBING,  the  bufinefs  of  a  jobber. 

Stock- JOBBING^  denotes  the  practice  of  trafficking  in 
the  public  funds,  or  of  buying  and  felling  ftock  with  a 
view  to  its  rife  or  fall.  The  term  is  commonly  applied 
to  the  illegal  pra£tice  of  buying  and  felling  ftock  for 
time,  or  of  accounting  for  the  differences  in  the  rife  or 
fall  of  any  particular  ftock  for  a  ftipulated  time,  whe¬ 
ther  the  buyer  or  feller  be  poffeffed  of  any  fucn  real 
ftock  or  not.  See  Stock-BROKER . 

JOCASTA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter  of  Me- 
noeceus,  who  married  Laius  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom 
Ihe  had  Oedipus.  She  afterwards  married  her  fon  Oedi¬ 
pus,  without  knowing  who  he  was,  and  had  by  him 
Eteocles,  Polynices,  &e.  When  ftie  difcovered  that 
ihe  had  married  her  own  fon  and  been  guilty  of  inceft, 
Ihe  hanged  herfelf  in  defpair.  She  is  called  Fpicafa 
by  fome  mythologifts. 

JOCKEY,  in  the  management  of  liorfes  ;  the  perfon 
who  trims  up,  and  rides  about  horfes  for  fale. 

JOEL,  or  the  Prophecy  of  JOEL ,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Teftament.  Joel  was  the  fon  of  Pethuel, 
and  the  fecond  of  the  twelve  leffer  prophets.  The  ftyle 
of  this  prophet  is  figurative,  ftrong,  and  expreffive.  He 
upbraids  the  Ifraelites  for  their  idolatry,  and  foretels  the 
calamities  they  ftiould  fuffer  as  the  punilhment  of  that 
fin  :  but  he  endeavours  to  fupport  them  with  the  com¬ 
fort  that  their  miferics  ftiould  have  an  end  upon  their 


reformation  and  repentance.  Some  writers,  inferring  J^el 
the  order  of  time  in  which  the  minor  prophets  lived  II 
from  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  Hebrew  t  °g^ue=>>  ^ 
copies,  conclude  that  Joel  prophefied  before  Amos,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah.  Arch- 
bilhop  Ufher  makes  this  inference  from  Joel’s  foretelling 
that  drought,  chap.  iv.  7,  8,  9.  If  we  confider  the  main 
defign  of  Joel’s  prophecy,  we  {hall  be  apt  to  conclude, 
that  it  was  uttered  after  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  ; 
for  he  direfls  his  difeourfe  only  to  Judah,  and  fpeaks 
diftiwftly  of  the  facrifices  and  oblations  that  were  daily 
made  in  the  temple. 

JOGHIS,  a  feet  of  heathen  religious  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  who  never  marry,  nor  hold  any  thing  in  private 
property  •  but  live  on  alms,  and  pra&ife  ft  range  fe  veri¬ 
ties  on  themfelves. 

They  are  1  abject  to  a  general,  who  fends  them  from 
one  country  to  another  to  preach.  They  are,  properly, 
a  kind  of  penitent  pilgrims  ;  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  ancient  Gymnofophifts. 

They  frequent,  principally,  fuch  places  as  are  con- 
fecrated  by  the  devotion  of  the  people,  and  pretend  to 
live  fevcral  days  together  without  eating  or  drinking. 

After  having  gone  through  a  courfe  of  difeipline  for  a 
certain  time,  they  look  on  themfelves  as  impeccable, 
and  privileged  to  do  any  thing  ;  upon  which  they  give 
a  loofe  to  their  paflions,  and  run  into  all  manner  of  de¬ 
bauchery. 

JOGUES,  or  Yoogs,  certain  ages,  eras,  or  periods, 
of  extraordinary  length,  in  the  chronology  of  the  Hin¬ 
doos.  They  are  four  in  number  ;  of  which  the  followr- 
ing  is  an  account,  extrafled  from  Halhed’s  Preface  to 
the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  xxxvi. 

1.  The  Suttee  Jogue  (or  age  of  purity)  isfaid  to  have 
lafted  three  million  two  hundred  thoufand  years  ;  and 
they  hold  that  the  life  of  man  was  extended  in  that  age 
to  one  hundred  thoufand  years,  and  that  his  ftature  was 
21  cubits. 

2.  The  Tirtah  Jogue  (in  which  one- third  of  mankind 
v'as  corrupted)  they  fuppofe  to  have  confifted  of  two 
million  four  hundred  thoufand  years,  and  men  lived  to 
the  age  of  ten  thoufand  years. 

3.  The  Dwapaar  Jogue  (in  which  half  of  the  human 
race  became  depraved)  endured  one  million  fix  hundred 
thoufand  years,  and  the  life  of  man  was  then  reduced 
to  a  thoufand  years. 

4.  The  Collee  Jogue  (in  which  all  mankind  are  cor¬ 
rupted,  or  rather  leffened,  for  that  is  the  true  meaning 
of  Collee )  is  the  prefent  era,  which  they  fuppofe  ordained 
to  fubfift  four  hundred  thoufand  years,  of  which  near 
five  thoufand  are  already  paft  ;  and  the  life  of  man  in 
that  period  is  limited  to  one  hundred  years. 

Concerning  the  Indian  chronology,  we  have  already 
had  occafion  to  be  pretty  copious;  fee  Hindoos,  Nc  19, 

22.  We  (hall  here,  however,  fubjoin  Dr  Robertfon’s 
obfervations  on  the  above  periods,  from  the  Notes  to 
his  IJi/lor leal  Difquijhion  concerning  India . 

If  (fays  he  *)  we  fuppofe  the  computation  of  time*  p.  3C0*. 
in  the  Indian  chronology  to  be  made  by  folar  or  even 
by  lunar  years,  nothing  can  be  more  extravagant  in  it- 
felf,  or  more  repugnant  to  our  mode  of  calculating  the 
duration  of  the  world,  founded  on  facred  and  infallible 
authority.  From  one  circumftance,  however,  which 
merits  attention,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  informa- 
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jogues,  tion  wliicli  we  have  hitherto  received  concerning  the 
John.  chronology  of  the  Hindoos  is  very  incorreCl.  We  have, 
-'"v  as  far  as  I  know,  only  five  original  accounts  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  .Togues  or  eras  of  the  Hindoos.  The  firft  is  given 
by  M.  Rogers,  who  received  it  from  the  Brahmins  on 
the  Coromandel  ooaft.  According  to  it,  the  Suttee 
Jogue  is  a  period  of  one  million  feven  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  thoufand  years  5  the  Tirtah  Jogue  is  one 
million  two  hundred  and  ninety-fix  thoufand  years ;  the 
Dwapaar  Jogue  is  eight  hundred  and  fixty-four  thou¬ 
fand.'’ The  duration  of  the  Collee  Jogue  he  does  not  fpe- 
cify  (Porte  Ouverte,  p.  179.)*  The  next  is  that  of  M. 
Bernier,  who  received  it  from  the  Brahmins  of  Be¬ 
nares.  According  to  him,  the  duration  of  the  Suttee 
Jogue  was  two  million  five  hundred  thoufand  years;  that 
of  the  Tirtah  Jogue,  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand 
years  ;  that  of  the  Dwapaar  Jogue  is  eight  hundred  and 
fixty-four  thoufand  years.  Concerning  the  period  of 
the  Collee  Jogue  he  is  likewife  filent  ( Voyages ,  tom. 
ii.  p.  160.).  The  third  is  that  of  Colonel  Dow  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  Suttee  Jogue  is  a  period  of  four¬ 
teen  million  of  years,  the  Tirtah  Jogue  one  million  and 
eighty  thoufand,  the  Dwapaar  Jogue  feventy-two  thou¬ 
sand,  and  the  Collee  Jogue  thirty-fix  thoufand  years  ; 
(Hi/l.  ofHtndoJl.  vol.  i.  p.  2.).  The  fourth  account  is 
that  of  M.  le  Gentil,  who  received  it  from  the  Brah¬ 
mins  of  the  Coromandel  coal!  ;  and  as  his  information 
was  acquired  in  the  fame  part  of  India,  and  derived 
from  the  fame  fource  with  that  of  M.  Rogers,  it  agrees 
with  his  in  every  particular;  (Mem.  de  /’ Academ.  des 
Sciences  pour  1772,  tom.  ii.  part.  i.  d.  176.).  The  fifth 
is  the  account  of  Mr  Halhed,  which  has  been  already 
given.  From  this  difcrepancy,  not  only  of  the  total 
numbers,  but  of  many  of  the  articles  in  the  different  ac¬ 
counts,  it  is  manifeft  that  our  information  concerning 
Indian  chronology  is  hitherto  as  uncertain,  as  the  whole 
fyftem  of  it  is  wild  and  fabulous.  To  me  it  appears 
highly  probable,  that  when  we  underfland  more  tho¬ 
roughly  the  principles  upon  w’hich  the  factitious  eraser 
jogues  of  the  Hindoos  have  been  formed,  that  we  may 
be  more  able  to  reconcile  their  chronology  to  the  true 
mode  of  computing  time,  founded  on  the  authority  of 
the  Old  Teflament ;  and  may  likewife  find  reafon  to 
conclude,  that  the  account  given  by  their  aftronomers 
of  the  fituation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Collee  Jogue,  is  not  eftablifhed  by  a&ual  obfer- 
vation,  but  the  refult  of  a  retrofpe&ive  calculation.’’ 

JOHN,  St,  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of  Jefus 
Chrifl,  was  the  fon  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth.  He 
retired  into  a  defert,  where  he  lived  on  locufts  and 
wild  honey  ;  and  about  the  year  29  began  to  preach 
repentance,  and  to  declare  the  coming  of  the  Mefliah. 
He  ^  baptized  his  difciples,  and  the  following  year 
Chriil  himfelf  was  baptized  by  him  in  the  river  Jor¬ 
dan.  Some  time  after,  having  reproved  Herod  An- 
iipas,  who  had  a  criminal  correfpondcnce  with  Hero- 
dias  his  brother  Philip’s  wife,  he  was  caft  into  prifon, 
where  he  was  beheaded.  His  head  was  brought  to 
Herodias ;  who,  according  to  St  Jerome,  pierced  his 
tongue  with  the  bodkin  fhe  ufed  to  fallen  up  her  hair, 
to  revenge  herfelf  after  his  death  for  the  freedom  of 
his  reproofs. 

John,  St,  the  apottle,  or  the  evangelift,  was  the 
brother  of  St  James  the  Great,  and  the  fon  of  Zebedee. 
He  quitted  the  bufinefs  of  fifhing  to  follow  Jefus,  and 
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was  his  beloved  difciple.  He  was  witnefs  to  the  a £1  ions 
and  miracles  of  his  Matter  5  was  prefen t  at  his  transfi¬ 
guration  on  Mount  Tabor ;  and  was  with  him  in  the 
garden  of  olives.  He  was  the  only  apottle  who  follow¬ 
ed  him  to  the  crofs ;  and  to  him  Jefus  left  the  care  of 
his  mother.  He  was  alfo  the  fn*ft  apottle  who  knew 
him  again  after  his  refurre&ion.  He  preached  the 
faith  in  Afia  ;  and  principally  refided  at  Ephefus,  where 
he  maintained  the  mother  of  our  Lord.  He  is  faid  to 
have  founded  the  churches  of  Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thy- 
atira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea.  He  is  alfo 
faid  to  have  preached  the  gofpel  among  the  Parthians, 
and  to  have  addrefied  his  firft  epittle  to  that  people.  It 
is  related,  that,  when  at  Rome,  the  emperor  Domitian 
caufed  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil, 
when  he  came  out  unhurt  ;  on  which  he  was  banittied 
to  the  ifle  of  Patmos,  where  he  wrote  his  Apocalypfe. 
After  the  death  of  Domitian  he  returned. to  Ephefus, 
where  he  compofed  his  Gofpel,  about  the  year  96;  and 
died  there,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  about  the  year  100, 
aged  94. 

Gofpel  of  St  John,  a  canonical  book  of  the  New  Tcf- 
tament,  containing  a  recital  of  the  life,  aCtions,  doc¬ 
trine,  and  death,  of  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrifl,  written 
by  St  John  the  apottle  and  evangelift. 

St  John  wrote  his  Gofpel  at  Ephefus,  after  his  return 
from  the  ifle  of  Patmos,  at  the  defire  of  the  Chriftians 
of  Afia.  St  Jerome  fays  he  would  not  undertake  it, 
but  on  condition  that  they  fhould  appoint  a  public  fatt, 
to  implore  the  aftiftance  of  God  ;  and,  that  the  fall  be¬ 
ing  ended,  St  John,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghoft,  broke 
out  into  thefe  words  :  “  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,”  &c.  The  ancients  aftign  two  reafons  for  this 
undertaking  :  the  firft  is,  becaufe,  in  the  other  three 
Gofpels,  there  was  wanting  the  hiftory  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Jefus  Chrift’s  preaching  till  the  imprifonment 
of  John  the  Baptift,  which  therefore  he  applied  himfelf 
particularly  to  relate.  The  fecond  reafon  was,  in  or* 
der  to  remove  the  errors  of  the  Cerinthians,  Ebionites, 
and  other  feCls.  But  Mr  Lampe  and  Dr  Lardner 
have  urged  feveral  reafons  to  fhow  that  St  John  did 
not  write  againfl  Cerinthus  or  any  other  heretics  in 
his  Gofpel. 

Revelation  of  St  JOHN.  See  Apocalypse. 

JOHN  of  Salijbury,  bifhop  of  Chartres  in  France, 
was  born  at  Salifbury  in  Wiltfliire,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  1 2th  eentury.  Where  he  imbibed  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  is  unknown  :  but  we  learn  that  in  the 
year  1136,  being  then  a  youth,  he  was  fent  to  Paris, 
where  he  ftudied  under  feveral  eminent  profeffors,  and 
acquired  confiderable  fame  for  his  application  and  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  rhetoric,  poetry,  divinity,  and  particularly 
in  the  learned  languages.  Thence  he  travelled  to 
Italy :  nnd,  during  his  refidence  at  Rome  was  in  high 
favour  with  Pope  Eugenius  III.  and  his  fucceflor 
Adrian  IV.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  became 
the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  the  famous  Tho¬ 
mas  Becket,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  whom  he  at¬ 
tended  in  his  exile,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  prefent 
when  that  haughty  prelate  was  murdered  in  his  cathe¬ 
dral.  What  preferment  he  had  in  the  church  during 
this  time  does  not  appear  ;  but  in  1176  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  by  King  Henry  II.  to  the  bifhopric  of  Chartres 
in  France,  where  he  died  in  1182.  This  John  of  Salif¬ 
bury  was  really  a  phenomenon.  He  was  one  of  the  firft: 
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John,  restorers  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  Europe  5 
a  claflieal  fcholar,  a  philosopher,  a  learned  divine,  and 
an  elegant  Latin  poet.  He  wrote  feveral  books  5  the 
principal  of  which  are,  his  Life  of  St  Thomas  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  a  col  left  ion  of  letters,  and  Polycraticon. 

Pope  JOHN  XXII .  a  native  of  Cahors,  before  called 
James  d'Eufey  was  well  (killed  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  ajnd  was  ele£ted  pope  after  the  death  of  Clement  V. 
on  the  7th  of  Auguft  1316.  He  publifhed  the  confti- 
tutions  called  Clementines ,  which  were  made  by  his 
predectfibr  ;  and  drew  up  the  other  conftitutions  called 
Extravagantes.  Lewis  of  Bavaria  being  eledted  empe¬ 
ror,  John  XXII.  oppofed  him  in  favour  of  hi*3  compe¬ 
titor  \  which  made  much  noife,  and  was  attended  with 
fatal  eonfequences.  That  prince,  in  1320,  caufed  the 
antipope  Peter  devCorbiero,  a  cordelier,  to  be  elected, 
who  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  and  was  fupported 
by  Michael  de  Cefcnne,  general  of  his  order  f  but  that 
antipope  was  the  following  year  taken,  and  carried  to 
AvignGii,  where  he  begged  pardon  of  the  pope  with  a 
rope  about  his  neck,  and  died  in  prifon  two  or  three 
years  after.  Under  this  pope  arofe  the  famous  queftion 
among  the  cordeliers,  called  the  bread  of  the  cordeliers; 
which  was,  Whether  thofe  monks  had  the  property  of 
the  things  given  them,  at  the  time  they  were  making 
u fe  of  them  ?  for  example,  Whether  the  bread  belong¬ 
ed  to  them  when  they  were  eating  it,  or  to  the  pope, 
or  to  the  Roman  church  ?  This  frivolous  queftion  gave 
great  employment  to  the  pope  j  as  well  as  thofe  which 
turned  upon  the  colour,  form,  and  ftuff,  of  their  habits, 
whether  they  ought  to  be  white,  gray,  or  black  }  whe¬ 
ther  the  cowl  ought  to  be  pointed  or  round,  large  or 
fmall  ;  whether  their  robes  ought  to  be  full,  ftiort,  or 
long  *,  of  cloth,  or  of  ferge,  &c.  The  difputes  on  all 
thefe  minute  trifles  were  carried  fofar  between  the  mi¬ 
nor  brothers,  that  feme  of  them  were  burned  upon  the 
occafion.  He  died  at  Avignon  in  1334,  aged  90. 

John,  king  of  England.  See  England,  N®  135, 
147. 

JOHN  of  Fordoun.  See  Fordoun. 

JOHN  of  Gaunt ,  duke  of  Lancafter,  a  renowned  ge¬ 
neral,  father  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  England,  died  in 
1438. 

JOHN  of  Leyden ,  otherwife  called  Buccold.  See  A- 
NABAPTJSTS. 

JOHN  Sobtefki  of  Poland,  one  of  the  greateft  warriors 
in  the  17th  century,  was,  in  1665,  made  grand-marfhal 
of  the  crown  j  and,  in  1667?  grand-general  of  the 
kingdom.  His  vi&ories  obtained  over  the  Tartars  and 
the  Turks  procured  him  the  crown,  to  which  he  was 
defied  in  1674.  He  was  an  encourager  of  arts  and 
fciences,  and  the  protestor  of  learned  men.  He  died 
in  1696,  aged  72. 

St  John's  Day,  the  name  of  two  Chriflian  feftivals  5 
one  obferved  on  June  24th,  kept  in  commemoration  of 
the  wonderful  circumflances  attending  the  birth  of  John 
the  Baptift  ;  and  the  other  on  December  27.  in  honour 
of  St  John  the  Evangelift. 

St  John's  Wort.  See  Hypericum,  Botany  Index. 

John’s,  <SV,  an  ifland  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  one  of 
the  Philippines,  eaft  of  Mindanao,  from  which  it  is 
feparated  by  a  narrow  ftrait.  E.  Long,  125.  25.  N. 
Lat.  7.  o. 

John’s,  St,  an  ifland  of  North  America,  in  the  bay 
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of  St  Lawrence,  having  New  Scotland  on  the  fo:.nh  LWs,  ' 
and  weft,  and  Cape  Breton  on  the  call.  The  Bruith  *!°'niun* 
got  polfeftion  of  it  when  Louifbourg  was  Ru; rendered  to 
them,  on  July  2 6.  1758. 

JOHNSON,  Ben,  one  of  the  mo  ft  cordkierable 
dramatic  poets  of  the  lait  age,  whether  we  confider 
the  number  or  the  merit  of  his  productions.  He  was 
born  at  Weftminfter  in  1574,  and  was  educated  at  the 
public  fchool  there  under  i  he  great  Camden.  He 
was  defeended  from  a  Scottiih  family  \  and  his  father, 
who  loft  his  eftate  under  Queen  Mary,  dying  before 
our  poet  was  born,  and  his  mother  marrying  a  brick¬ 
layer  for  her  fecond  hufband,  Ben  was  taken  from 
fchool  to  work  at  his  father-in-law’s  trade.  Not  be¬ 
ing  captivated  with  this  employment,  he  went  into 
the  Low  Countries,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  a  mi¬ 
litary  capacity.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  entered 
himfelf  at  St  John’s  college,  Cambridge  \  and  having 
killed  a  perfon  in  a  duel,  was  condemned,  and  narrow¬ 
ly  efcaped  execution.  After  this  he  turned  adtor  \  and 
Shakefpeare  is  laid  to  have  firft  introduced  him  to  the 
world,  by  recommending  a  play  of  his  to  the  ftage, 
after  it  had  been  rejected.  His  Alchymift  gained  him 
fuch  reputation,  that  in  1619  he  was,  at  the  death  of 
Mr  Daniel,  made  poet-laureat  to  King  James  I.  and 
mailer  of  arts  at  Oxford.  As  we  do  not  find  John- 
fon’s  economical  virtues  anywhere  recorded,  it  is  the 
lefs  to  be  wondered  at,  that  after  this  we  find  him  pe¬ 
titioning  King  Charles,  on  his  acceftion,  to  enlarge  his, 
father’s  allowance  of  100  merks  into  pounds*,  and 
quickly  after  we  learn  that  he  was  very  poor  and  fick, 
lodging  in  an  obfeure  alley  ;  on  which  occafion  it  was, 
that  Charles,  being  prevailed  on  in  his  favour,  fent  him 
ten  guineas  ;  which  Ben  receiving  faid,  “  His  majefty 
has  fent  me  ten  guineas,  beeaufe  I  am  poor,  and  live 
in  an  alley  ;  go  and  tell  him,  that  his  foul  lives  in  an 
alley.”  He  died  in  Auguft  1637,  aged  63  years,  and 
was  buried  in  Weftminfter-Abbey. — The  moft  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  his  works  was  printed  in  1756,  in 
7  vols  8vo. 

Johnson,  Dr  Samuel ,  who  has  been  ftyled  the 
brighteft  ornament  of  the  18th  century,  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Litchfield  in  Staffordftiire,  on  the  18th  of 
September  N.  S.  1709.  His  father  Michael  was  a 
bookfeller  *,  and  rauft  have  had  fome  reputation  in  the 
city,  as  he  more  than  once  bore  the  office  of  chief 
magiftrate.  By  what  cafuiftical  reafoning  he  reconciled 
his  confcience  to  the  oaths  required  to  be  taken  by  all 
who  occupy  fuch  ftations,  cannot  now  be  known  *,  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  zealoufly  attached  to  the  exiled 
family,  and  inftilled  the  fame  principles  into  the  youth¬ 
ful  mind  of  his  fon.  So  much  was  he  in  earneft  in  this 
work,  and  at  fo  early  a  period  did  he  commence  it,'  that 
when  Dr  Sacheverel,  in  his  memorable  tour  through 
England,  came  to  Litchfield,  Mr  Johnfon  carried  his 
fon,  not  then  quite  three  years  old,  to  the  cathedral, 
and  placed  him  on  his  (boulders,  that  he  might  fee  as 
well  as  hear  the  far-famed  preacher. 

But  political  prejudices  were  not  the  only  bad  things 
which  young  Sam  inherited  from  his  father  :  he  de¬ 
rived  from  the  fame  fource  a  morbid  melancholy,  which, 
though  it  neither  deprefled  his  imagination,  nor  cloud¬ 
ed  his  perfpicuity,  filled  him  with  dreadful  apprehen- 
fions  of  infanity,  and  rendered  him  wretched  through 
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Johnfon.  life.  From  his  nurfe  he  contra&ed  the  fcrofula  or 
— — v— king’s  evil,  which  made  its  appearance  at  a  very  early 
period,  disfigured  a  face  naturally  well-formed,  and 
deprived  him  of  the  fight  of  one  of  his  eyes. 

When  arrived  at  a  proper  age  for  grammatical  in- 
ffru£tion,  he  was  placed  in  the  free  fchool  of  Litchfield, 
of  which  one  Mr  Hunter  was  then  mailer  ;  a  man 
whom  his  illuftrious  pupil  thought  <£  very  feverc,  and 
wrong-headedly  fevere,”  becaufe  he  would  beat  a  boy 
for  not  anfwering  queflions  which  he  could  not  expert 
to  be  alked.  He  was,  however,  a  fkilful  teacher  ;  and 
•Johnfon,  when  he  flood  in  the  very  front  of  learning, 
was  fenfible  how  much  he  owed  to  him  ;  for  upon  be¬ 
ing  afked  how  he  had  acquired  fo  accurate  a  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  he  replied,  “  My  mailer  beat 
me  very  well  $  without  that*  Sir,  I  fhould  have  done 
nothing.” 

At  the  age  of  15  Johnfon  was  removed  from  Litch¬ 
field  to  the  fchool  of  Stourbridge  in  Worceflerfhire, 
at  which  he  remained  little  more  than  a  year,  and  then 
returned  home,  where  he  {laid  two  years  without  any 
fettled  plan  of  life  or  any  regular  courfe  of  fludy.  He 
read,  however,  a  great  deal  in  a  defultory  manner,  as 
ohance  threw  books  in  his  way,  and  as  inclination  di¬ 
rected  him  through  them  ;  fo  that  when  in  his  19th 
year  he  was  entered  a  commoner  of  Pembroke  college, 
Oxford,  his  mind  was  flored  with  a  variety  of  fuch 
knowledge  as  is  not  often  acquired  In  univerfities,  where 
boys  feldom  read  any  books  but  what  are  put  into  their 
hands  by  their  tutors.  He  had  given  very  early  proofs 
of  his  poetical  genius  both  in  his  fchool  exercifes  and 
in  other  occafional  compofitions  :  but  what  is  perhaps 
more  remarkable,  as  it  fliows  that  he  muff  have 
thought  much  on  a  fubjeCt  on  which  other  boys  of 
that  age  feldom  think  at  all,  he  had  before  he  was  14 
entertained  doubts  of  the  truth  of  revelation.  From 
the  melancholy  of  his  temper  thefe  would  naturally 
prey  upon  his  fpirits,  and  give  him  great  uneafinefs  : 
but  they  were  happily  removed  by  a  proper  courfe  of 
reading  ;  for  “  his  ftudies  being  honeft,  ended  in  con- 
viClion.  He  found  that  religion  is  true;  and  what 
he  had  learned,  he  ever  afterwards  endeavoured  to 
teach.” 

Concerning  his  refidence  in  the  univerfity  and  the 
means  by  which  he  was  there  fupported,  his  two  prin¬ 
cipal  biographers  contradifl  each  other  ;  fo  that  thefe 
are  points  of  which  we  cannot  write  with  certainty. 
According  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  time  of  his  con¬ 
tinuance  at  Oxford  is  divifible  into  two  periods  :  Mr 
Bofwell  reprefents  it  as  only  one  period,  with  the  ufual 
interval  of  a  long  vacation.  Sir  John  fays,  that  he 
was  fupported  at  college  by  Mr  Andrew  Corbet  in 
quality  of  affiftant  in  the  lludies  of  his  fon  :  Mr  Bof- 
well  a fiures  us,  that  though  he  was  promifed  pecuniary 
aid  by  Mr  Corbet,  that  promife  was  not  in  any  de¬ 
gree  fulfilled.  We  fhould  be  inclined  to  adopt  the 
knight’s  account  of  this  tranfa£lion,  were  it  not  pal¬ 
pably  inconfiflent  with  itsfelf.  He  fays,  that  the  two 
young  men  were  entered  in  Pembroke  on  the  fame 
day  ;  that  Corbet  continued  in  the  college  two  years; 
and  yet  that  Johnfon  was  driven  home  in  little  more 
than  one  year ,  becaufe  by  the  removal  of  Corbet  he 
was  deprived  of  his  penfion.  A  (lory,  of  which  one 
part  contradifts  the  other,  cannot  wholly  be  true.  Sir 


John  adds,  that  u  meeting  with  another  fource,  the  Johatbu. 
bounty,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  of  fome  one  or  more  of  the 
members  of  the  cathedral  of  Litchfield,  he  returned  to 
college,  and  made  up  the  whole  of  his  refidence  in  the 
univerfity  about  three  years.”  Mr  Bofwell  has  told  us 
nothing  but  that  Johnfon,  though  his  father  was  unable 
to  fupport  him,  continued  three  years  in  college,  and 
was  then  driven  from  it  by  extreme  poverty. 

Thefe  gentlemen  differ  likewife  in  their  accounts  of 
Johnfon’s  tutors.  Sir  John  Hawkins  fays  that  he  had 
two,  Mr  Jordan  and  Dr  Adams.  Mr  Bofwell  affirms 
that  Dr  Adams  could  not  be  his  tutor,  becaufe  Jordan 
did  not  quit  the  college  till  1731  ;  the  year  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  which  Johnfon  himfelf  was  compelled  to  leave 
Oxford,  Yet  the  fame  author  reprefents  Dr  Adams  as 
faying,  **  I  was  Johnfon’s  nominal  tutor,  but  he  was 
above  my  mark  :”  a  fpeech  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  to 
difeover  the  meaning,  if  it  vfas  not  Johnfon’s  duty  to 
attend  Adams’s  le&ures.  In  rnofl  colleges  we  believe 
there  are  two  tutors  in  different  departments  of  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  improbable  that  Jordan 
and  Adams  may  have  been  tutors  to  Johnfon  at  the 
fame  time,  the  one  in  languages,  the  other  in  fcience. 

Jordan  was  a  man  of  fuch  mean  abilities,  that  though 
his  pupil  loved  him  for  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  he 
would  often  rifk  the  payment  of  a  fmall  fine,  rather  than 
attend  his  ledlures ;  nor  was  he  fludious  to  conceal  the 
reafon  of  his  abfence.  Upon  occafion  of  one  fuch  im- 
pofition,  he  faid,  “  Sir,  you  have  fconced  me  twopence 
for  non-attendance  at  a  ledlure  not  worth  a  penny.” 

For  fome  tranfgreffion  or  abfence  his  tutor  impofed 
upon  him  as  a  Chriftmas  exercife  the  talk  of  tranflating 
into  Latin  verfe  Pope’s  Mejjiah  ;  which  being  fliown  to 
the  author  of  the  original,  was  read  and  returned  with 
this  encomium,  ££  The  writer  of  this  poem  will  leave  it 
a  queftion  for  pofterity,  whether  his  or  mine  be  the  ori¬ 
ginal.”  The  particular  courfe  of  hfs  reading  while  in 
college,  and  during  the  vacation  which  he  pafied  at 
home,  cannot  be  traced.  That  at  this  period  he  read 
much,  we  have  his  own  evidence  in  what  he  afterwards 
told  the  king  ;  but  his  mode  of  fludy  was  never  regu¬ 
lar,  and  at  all  times  he  thought  more  than  he  read. 

He  informed  Mr  Bofwell,  that  what  he  read  folidly  at 
Oxford  was  Greek,  and  that  the  fludy  of  which  he  was 
mofl  fond  was  metaphyfics. 

It  was  in  the  year  1 73 1  that  Johnfon  left  the  univer¬ 
fity  without  a  degree  ;  and  as  his  father,  who  died  in 
the  month  of  December  of  that  year,  had  fuffered  great 
misfortunes  in  trade,  he  was  driven  out  a  commoner  of 
nature,  and  excluded  from  the  regular  modes  of  profit 
and  profperity.  Having  therefore  not  only  a  profeffion 
but  the  means  of  fubfiflence  to  feek,  he  accepted,  in 
the  month  of  March  1732,  an  invitation  to  the  office 
of  under-mafler  of  a  free  fchool  at  Maiket  Bofvvorth  in 
Leiceflerfhire  :  but  not  knowing,  as  he  faid,  whether  it 
was  more  difagreeable  for  him  to  teach  or  for  the  boyg 
to  learn  the  grammar-rules,  and  being  likewife  difguft- 
ed  at  the  treatment  which  he  received  from  the  patron 
of  the  fchool,  he  relinquifhed  in  a  few  months  a  fitua- 
tion  which  he  ever  afterwards  recolle<5led  with  horror. 

Being  thus  again  without  any  fixed  employment,  and 
with  very  little  money  in  his  pocket,  he  tranflated  Lo- 
bo’s  voyage  to  Abyffinia,  for  the  trifling  fum,  it  is  faid, 
of  five  guineas,  which  he  received  from  a  bookfeller  in 
Q  <1  2  Birmingham* 
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Johnfon*  Birmingham.  This  was  the  firft  attempt  which  it  is 
certain  he  made  to  procure'  pecuniary  affiftance  by 
means  of  his  pen  5  and  it  muft  have  held  forth  very 
little  encouragement  to  his  commencing  author  by  pro- 
feffion. 

In  1735,  being  then  in  his  26th  year,  he  married 
Mrs  Porter,  the  widow  of  a  mercer  in  Birmingham  j 
whofe  age  was  aim  oft  double  his ;  whofe  external  form, 
according  to  Garrick  and  others,  had  never  been  cap¬ 
tivating-,  and  whofe  fortune  amounted  to  hardly  800I. 
That  ihe  had  a  fuperiority  of  underftanding  and  talents 
is  extremely  probable,  both  becaufe  (lie  certainly  in- 
fpired  him  with  a  more  than  ordinary  paffion,  and  be¬ 
caufe  (lie  was  herfelf  fo  delighted  with  the  charms  of 
his  converlation  as  to  overlook  his  external  difadvanta- 
ges,  which  were  many  and  great.  He  now  fet  up  a 
private  academy  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  hired  a  large 
lioufe  well  iituated  near  his  native  city  :  but  his  name 
having  then  nothing  of  that  celebrity  which  afterwards 
commanded  the  attention  and  refpeX  of  mankind,  this 
undertaking  did  not  fucceed.  The  only  pupils  who  are 
known  to  have  been  placed  under  his  care,  were  the 
celebrated  David  Garrick,  his  brother  George  Gar¬ 
rick,  and  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune  whofe  name 
was  Offely.  He  kept  his  academy  only  a  year  and  a 
half  5  and  it  was  during  that  time  that  lie  conftruXed 
the  plan  and  wrote  a  great  part  of  his  tragedy  of 
Irene. 

^  The  refpeXable  character  of  his  parents  and  his 
own  merit  had  fecured  him  a  kind  reception  in  the  bed 
families  at  Litchfield  5  and  he  was  particularly  diftin- 
guifticd  by  Mr  Walmfley  regifter  of  the  ecclcfiaflical 
court,  a  man  of  great  worth  and  of  very  ten  five  and 

various  erudition.  That  gentleman,  upon  hearing  part 
of  Irene  read,  thought  fo  highly  of  Johnfon’s  abilities 
as  a  dramatic  writer,  that  he  advifed  him  by  all  means 
to  finifh  the  tragedy  and  produce  it  on  the  ftage.  To 
men  of  genius  the  ftage  holds  forth  temptations  almoft 
refiftlefs.  The  profits  arifing  from  a  tragedy,  including 
the  reprefentation  and  printing  of  it,  and  the  connec¬ 
tions  which  it  fometimes  enables  the  author  to  form, 
were  in  Johnfon’s  imagination  ineftimable.  Flattered, 
it  may  be  fuppofed,  with  thefe  hopes,  he  fet  out  fome 
time  in  the  year  1737  with  his  pupil  David  Garrick 
for  London,  leaving  Mrs  Johnfon  to  take  care  of  the 
houfe  and  the  wreck  of  her  fortune.  The  two  adven¬ 
turers  carried  with  them  from  Mr  Walmfley  an  earned 
recommendation  to  the  reverend  Mr  Colfon,  then  maf- 
tcr  of  an  academy,  and  afterwards  Lucafian  profelTor  of 
mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  \  but  from 
that  gentleman  it  does  not  appear  that  Johnfon  found 
either  proteXion  or  encouragement. 

I-Iow  he  fpent  his  time  upon  his  firft  going  to  Lon¬ 
don  is  not  particularly  known.  His  tragedy  was  refu- 
fed  by  the  managers  of  that  day  ;  and  for  fome  years 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  feems  to  have  been  his  prin¬ 
cipal  refource  for  employment  and  fupport.  To  enu¬ 
merate  his  various  communications  to  that  far-famed 
mifcellany,  would  extend  this  article  beyond  the  limits 
which  we  can  afford.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  Cave  the  proprietor  became  very  clofe  $ 
that  he  Avrote  prefaces,  effays,  reviews  of  books,  and 
poems  \  and  that  he  was  occafionally  employed  in  cor- 
teXing  the  papers  written  by  other  correfpondents. 
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When  the  complaints  of  the  nation  againft  the  admini-  Johnfoo,  j 
ftration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  became  loud,  and  a  mo- 
tion  was  made,  February  13.  1 740-1,  to  remove  him 
from  his  majefty’s  counfels  for  ever,  Johnfon  was  pitch¬ 
ed  upon  by  Cave  to  write  what  was  in  the  Magazine 
in  titled  Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Lilliput ,  but  was  under- 
ftood  to  be  the  fpeeches  of  the  moft  eminent  members 
in  both  houfes  of  parliament.  Thefe  orations,  which 
induced  Voltaire  to  compare  Britifn  with  ancient  elo¬ 
quence,  were  haftily  fketched  by  Johnfon  while  he  was 
not  yet  32  years  old,  while  he  was  little  acquainted 
with  life,  while  he  was  ftruggling,  not  for  diftinXion 
but  for  exiftence.  Perhaps  in  none  of  his  Avritings  has 
he  given  a  more  confpicuous  proof  of  a  mind  prompt 
and  vigorous  almoft  beyond  conception  :  for  they  were 
compofed  from  fcanty  notes  taken  by  illiterate  perfons 
employed  to  attend  in  both  houfes  \  and  fometimes  he 
had  nothing  communicated  to  him  but  the  names  of 
the  feveral  fpeakers,  and  the  part  which  they  took  in 
the  debate. 

His  feparatc  publications  which  at  this  time  attraXed 
the  greateft  notice  were,  “  London ,  a  Poem  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  Juvenal’s  third  Satire  j”  u  Marmor  Norfo/cienfe, 
or  an  Effay  on  an  ancient  prophetical  Inlcription  in 
Monkifh  Rhyme,  lately  difeovered  near  Lynne  in  Nor¬ 
folk  and  u  A  complete  Vindication  of  the  Licenfers 
of  the  Stage  from  the  malicious  and  fcandalous  afper- 
fions  of  Mr  Brook  author  of  Guftavus  Vafa.”  .  The 
poem,  which  was  publiftied  in  1738  by  Dodfley,  is  uni- 
verfally  known  and  admired  as  the  moft  fpirited  inftance 
in  the  Englifti  language  of  ancient, lentiments  adapted 
to  modern  topics.  Pope,  who  then  filled  the  poetical 
throne  without  a  rival,  being  informed  that  the  author’s 
name  was  Johnfon ,  and  that  he  was  an  obfeure  perfon, 
replied,  “  he  will  foon  be  deterred'  The  other  two 
pamphlets,  which  were  publiftied  in  1739,  are  filled 
Avith  keen  fa  tire  on  the  government :  and  though  Sir 
John  Hawkins  has  thought  fit  to  declare  that  they  dis¬ 
play  neither  learning  nor  wit,  Pope  was  of  a  different 
opinion  j  for  in  a  note  of  his  preserved  by  Mr  Bofwell, 
he  fay<3,  that  “  the  whole  of  the  Norfolk  prophecy  is 
very  humorous.” 

Mrs  Johnfon,  who  went  to  London  foon  after  her 
hufband,  now  lived  fometimes  in  one  place  and  lome- 
times  in  another,  fometimes  in  the  city  and  fometimes 
at  Greenwich  :  but  Johnfon  himfclf  was  oftener  to  be 
found  at  St  John’s  Gate,  where  the  Gentleman’s  Ma¬ 
gazine  Avas  publiftied,  than  in  his  own  lodgings.  It  was' 
there  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Savage,  ^  with, 
whom  he  was  induced,  probably  by  the  fimilarity  of 
their  circumftauces,  to  contraX  a  very  clofe  friend- 
fhip  ;  and  fuch  were  their  extreme  neceffities,  that  they 
have  often  Avandered  whole  nights  in  the  ftreet  for 
want  of  money  to  procure  them  a  lodging.  In  one 
of  thefe  noXurnal  rambles,  wEen  their  difirefs  was  al¬ 
moft  incredible,  fo  far  were  they  from  being  depreffed 
by  their  fituation,  that  in  high  fpirits  and  brimful  of 
patriotifm,  they  traverfed  St  James’s  Square  for  fe¬ 
veral  hours*,  inveighed  againft  the  minifter  ;  and,  as 
Johnfon  faid  in  ridicule  oi  himfelf,  his  companion,  and 
all  fuch  patriots,  “  refolved  that  they  would  (land  by 
their  country  !”  In  1 744,  he  publiftied  the  life  of  his 
unfortunate  companion  ,  a  work  which,  had  he  never 
written  any  thing  elfe,  would  have  placed  him  very 
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Johcfon.  high  in  the  rank  of  authors  (a).  His  narrative  is  re- 
markably  fmooth  and  well  difpofed,  his  obfervations  are 
juft,  and  his  reflections  difclofe  the  inmoft  receiTes  of 
the  human  heart. 

In  1749,  when  Drury-lane  theatre  was  opened  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  Garrick,  Johnfon  wrote  a  pro¬ 
logue  for  the  oceafion  ;  which  for  juft  dramatic  criti- 
cifm  on  the  whole  range  of  the  Englifti  ftage,  as  well 
as  for  poetical  exellcnce,  is  confeffedly  unrivalled.  But 
this  year  is,  in  his  life,  diftinguifhed  as  the  epoch  when 
his  arduous  and  important  work,  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Englifti  Language,  was  announced  to  the  world  by  the 
publication  of  its  plan  or  profpeCtus,  addreffed  to  the 
earl  of  Chefterfield.  From  that  nobleman  Johnfon  was 
certainly  led  to  expeCt  patronage  and  encouragement ; 
and  it  feems  to  be  equally  certain  that  his  lordlhip  ex- 
peCted,  when  the  book  fliould  be  publifhed,  to  be  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  dedication.  The  expectations  of  both 
were  difappointed.  Lord  Chefterfield,  after  feeing  the 
lexicographer  once  or  twice,  fuffered  him  to  be  repul- 
fed  from  his  ?door  :  but  afterwards  thinking  to  con¬ 
ciliate  him  when  the  work  was  upon  the  eve  of  publi¬ 
cation,  he  wrote  two  papers  in  “  The  World,”  warmly 
recommending  it  to  the  public.  This  artifice  was  feen 
through ;  and  Johnfon,  in  very  polite  language,  rejec¬ 
ted  his  lordfhip’s  advances,  letting  him  know,  that  he 
was  unwilling  the  public  fhould  confider  him  as  owing 
to  a  patron  that  which  Providence  had  enabled  him  to 
do  for  himfelf.  This  great  and  laborious  work  its  au¬ 
thor  expeCted  to  complete  in  three  years :  but  he  was 
certainly  employed  upon  it  fcven  ;  for  we  know  that 
it  was  begun  in' 1747,  and  the  laft  fheet  was  fent  to 
the  prefs  in  the  end  of  the  year  1754.  When  we 
confider  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  it  is  indeed 
aftonifhing  that  it  was  finifhed  fo  foon,  fince  it  was  writ¬ 
ten,  as  he  fay3,  te  with  little  afiiftance  of  the  learned, 
and  without  any  patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the 
foft  obfcurities  of  retirement,  or  under  the  fhelter  of 
academic  bowers,  but  amidft  inconvenience  and  dif- 
traCtion,  in  ficknefs  and  in  forrow.”  The  forrow,  to 
which  he  here  alludes,  is  probably  that  which  he  felt 
for  the  lofs  of  his  wife,  who  died  on  the  17th  of  March 
O.  S.  1752,  the  lofs  of  whom  he  continued  to  lament 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

The  Dictionary  did  not  occupy  his  whole  time  : 
for  while  he  was  pufhing  it  forward,  he  fitted  his  tra¬ 
gedy  for  the  ftage ;  wrote  the  lives  of  feveral  eminent 
men  for  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  5  publifhed  an  Imi¬ 
tation  of  the  10th  Satire  of  Juvenal,  entitled  “  The 
Vanity  of  human  Willies and  began  and  finilhed 
“  The  Rambler.”  This  laft  work  is  fo  well  known, 
that  it  is  hardly  neceffary  to  fay  that  it  was  a  periodi¬ 
cal  paper,  publifhed  twice  a-week,  from  the  2Cth  of 
March  1 75°  to  the  14th  of  March  1752  inclufive  :  but 
to  give  our  readers  fome  notion  of  the  vigour  and  promp¬ 
titude  of  the  author’s  mind,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
obferve,  that  notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  his  other 
labours,  all  th€  afiiftance  which  he  received  does  not 


amount  to  five  papers  ;  and  that  many  of  the  moil:  maf-  Johnfon. 
terly  of  thofe  unequalled  effays  were  written  on  the  fpur  v 
of  the  cccafion,  and  never  feen  entire  by  the  author  till 
they  returned  to  him  from  tlie  prefs. 

Soon  after  the  Rambler  was  concluded,  Dr  Hawkef- 
worth  projected  “  The  Adventurer”  upon  a  fimilar 
plan  ;  and  by  the  afiiftance  of  friends  he  was  enabled 
to  carry  it  on  with  almoft  equal  merit.  For  a  Ihort 
time,  indeed,  it  was  the  moft  popular  work  of  the  two  $ 
and  the  papers  with  the  fignature  T,  which  are  con¬ 
feffedly  the  moft  fplendid  in  the  whole  collection,  are 
now  known  to  have  been  communicated  by  Johnfon, 
who  received  for  each  the  fum  of  two  guineas.  This 
was  double  the  price  for  which  he  fold  fermons  to  fuch 
clergymen  as  either  would  not  or  could  not  compofe 
their  own  difcourfes  ;  and  of  fermon-writing  he  feems 
to  have  made  a  kind  of  trade. 

Though  he  had  exhaufted,  during  the  time  that  he 
was  employed  on  the  Dictionary,  more  than  the  fum 
for  which  the  bookfellers  had  bargained  for  the  copy  j 
yet  by  means  of  the  Rambler,  Adventurer,  fermons, 
and  other  productions  of  his  pen,  he  now  found  himfelf 
in  greater  affluence  than  he  had  ever  been  before  ;  and 
as  the  powers  of  his  mind,  diftended  by  long  and  fevers 
exercife,  required  relaxation  to  reftore  them  to  their 
proper  tone,  he  appears  to  have  done  little  or  nothing 
from  the  doling  of  the  Adventurer  till  the  year  1756, 
when  he  fubmitted  to  the  office  of  reviewer  in  the  Lite¬ 
rary  Magazine.  Of  his  reviews  by  far  the  molt  valuable 
is  that  of  Soame  Jennyns’s  “  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Origin  of  Evil.”  Never  were  wit  and  meta- 
phyfical  acutenefs  more  clofely  united  than  in  that  criti- 
cifm,  which  expofes  the  weaknef;  and  holds  up  to  con¬ 
tempt  the  reafonings  of  thofe  vain  mortals,  who  prefump- 
tuoufly  attempt  to  grafp  the  fcale  of  exiftence,  and  to 
form  plans  of  conduit  for  the  Creator  of  the  univerfe. 

But  the  furnifhing  of  magazines,  reviews,  and  even 
newfpapers  with  literary  intelligence,  and  authors  of 
books  with  dedications  and  prefaces,  was  confidered  as 
an  employment  unworthy  of  Johnfon.  It  was  therefore 
propofed  by  the  bookfellers  that  he  fhould  give  a  new 
edition  of  the  dramas  of  Shakefpeare  5  a  w ork  which 
he  had  projected  many  years  before,  and  of  which  he 
had  publifhed  a  fpecimen  which  was  commended  by 
Warburton.  When  one  of  his  friends  expreffed  a  hope 
that  this  employment  would  furnifh  him  with  amufe- 
ment  and  add  to  his  fame,  he  replied,  “  I  look  upon  it 
as  I  did  upon  the  Dictionary  *,  it  is  all  work  ;  and  my 
inducement  to  it  is  not  love  or  defire  of  fame,  but  the 
want  of  money,  which  is  the  only  motive  to  writing 
that  I  know  of.”  He  iffued  propofals,  however,  of 
confiderable  length  ;  in  which  he  fhowed  that  he  knew 
perfectly  what  a  variety  of  refearch  fuch  an  undertaking 
required  :  but  his  indolence  prevented  him  from  pur- 
fuing  it  with  diligence,  and  it  was  not  publifhed  till 
many  years  afterwards. 

On  the  15th  of  April  1758  he  began  a  new  periodi¬ 
cal  paper  entitled  “  The  Idler,”  which  came  out  every 

Saturday 


(a)  From  the  merit  of  this  work  Mr  Bofwell  has  endeavoured  to  detraCt,  by  infinuating,  that  the  perfon  called 
Richard  Savage  was  an  impoftor,  and  not  the  fon  of  the  earl  of  Rivers  and  the  countefs  of  Macclesfield,  The 
moral  charaCler  of  Savage  was  undoubtedly  unworthy  of  fuch  a  biographer  ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  queftioned  whe¬ 
ther  his  intellectual  or  poetical  character  at  all^entitled  him  to  fuch  refpeCtable  notice. 
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Johnfon.  Saturday  in  a  weekly  newfpaper,  called  u  the  Univer- 
“—yr—1  fal  Chronicle,  or  Weekly  Gazette,”  publilhed  by  New¬ 
berry.  Of  thefe  effays,  which  were  continued  till  the 
5th  of  April  1760,  many  were  written  as  haftily  as  an 
ordinary  letter  ;  and  one  in  particular  compofed  at 
Oxford  was  begun  only  half  an  hour  before  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  poll  which  carried  it  to  London. 
About  this  time  he  had  the  offer  of  a  living,  of  which 
he  might  have  rendered  himfelf  capable  by  entering 
into  orders.  It  was  a  reftory  in  a  pleafant  country,  of 
fuch  yearly  value  as  would  have  been  an  objeft  to  one 
in  much  better  circumftances  $  but  fenfible,  as  it  is 
fuppofed,  of  the  afperity  of  his  temper,  he  declined  it, 
faying,  “  I  have  not  the  requifites  for  the  office,  and  I 
cannot  in  my  eonfcience  lhaar  the  flock  which  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  feed.” 

In  the  month  of  January  1759  his  mother  died  at 
the  great  age  of  90 ;  an  event  which  deeply  affefted 
him,  and  gave  birth  to  the  41ft  Idler,  in  which  he  la¬ 
ments,  that  **  the  life  which  made  his  own  life  pleafant 
was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  gate  of  death  was  fhut  up¬ 
on  his  profpefts.”  Soon  afterwards  he  wrote  his  “  Raf- 
felas  Prince  of  Abyffinia  ;  that  with  the  profits  he  might 
-defray  the  expence  of  his  mother’s  funeral,  and  pay 
fome  debts  which  {lie  had  left.  He  told  a  friend,  that 
he  received  for  the  copy  tool,  and  25I.  more  when  it 
came  to  a  fecond  edition  5  that  he  wrote  it  in  the 
evenings  of  one  week,  fent  it  to  the  prefs  in  por¬ 
tions  as  it  was  written,  and  had  never  fince  read  it 
over. 

Hitherto,  notwithftanding  his  various  publications, 
he  vras  poor,  and  obliged  to  provide  by  his  labour  for 
the  wants  of  the  day  that  was  palling  over  him  ;  but 
having  been  early  in  1762  reprefented  to  the  king  as 
a  very  learned  and  good  man  without  any  certain  pro- 
vifion,  his  majefly  was  pleafed  to  grant  him  a  penfion, 
which  Lord  Bute,  then  firll  minifter,  allured  him  “  was 
not  given  for  any  thing  which  he  was  to  do,  but  for 
what  he  had  already  done.”  A  fixed  annuity  of  three 
hundred  pounds,  if  it  diminilhed  his  diftrefs,  increafed 
"his  indolence  ;  for  as  he  conftantly  avowed  that  he  had 
no  other  motive  for  writing  than  to  gain  money,  as  he 
had  now  what  was  abundantly  fufficient  for  all  his  pur- 
pofes,  as  he  delighted  in  converfation,  and  was  vifited 
and  admired  by  the  witty,  the  elegant,  and  the  learn¬ 
ed,  very  little  of  his  time  was  paft  in  folitary  ftudy. 
Solitude  was  indeed  his  averfion }  and  that  he  might 
avoid  it  as  much  as  poflible,  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds  and 
he,  in  1764,  inftituted  a  club,  which  exifted  long  with¬ 
out  a  name,  but  was  afterwards  known  by  the  title  of 
the  Literary  Club.  It  conlifted  of  fome  of  the  molt  en¬ 
lightened  men  of  the  age,  who  met  at  the  Turk’s  Head 
in  Gerard-ftreet,  Soho,  one  evening  in  every  week  at 
feven,  and  till  a  late  hour  enjoyed  “  the  feaft  of  reafon 
and  the  flow  of  foul.” 

In  1765,  when  Johnfon  was  -more  than  ufually  op- 
preffed  with  conftitutional  melancholy,  he  was  fortu¬ 
nately  introduced  into  the  family  of  Mr  Thrale,  one 
of  the  moft  eminent  brewers  in  England,  and  member 
of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Southwark :  and  it 
is  but  juftice  to  acknowledge,  that  to  the  afliftance 
which  Mr  and  Mrs  Thrale  gave  him,  to  the  Ihelter 
which  their  houfe  afforded  him  for  16  or  17  years, 
and  to  the  pains  which  they  took  to  foothe  or  reprefs 
his  uneafy  fancies,  the  public  is  probably  indebted  for 


fome  of  the  moft  mafterly  as  well  as  the  moft  popular  Johnfon. 
works  which  he  ever  produced.  At  length,  in  the 
Oftober  of  this  year,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  edition 
of  Shakefpeare,  which  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  pre¬ 
face,  where  the  excellencies  and  defefts  of  that  immor¬ 
tal  bard  are  difplayed  with  fuch  judgment,  as  muft 
pleafe  every  man  whofe  tafte  is  not  regulated  by  the 
ftandard  of  falhion  or  national  prejudice.  In  1767  he 
was  honoured  by  a  private  converfation  with  the  king 
in  the  library  at  the  queen’s  houle  :  and  two  years  af¬ 
terwards,  upon  the  eftablilhment  of  the  royal  academy 
of  painting,  fculpture,  &c.  he  was  nominated  profeflor 
of  ancient  literature  ;  an  office  merely  honorary,  and 
conferred  on  him,  us  is  fuppofed,  at  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  his  friend  the  prefident. 

In  the  variety  of  fubjefts  on  which  he  had  hitherto 
exercifed  his  pen,  he  had  forborne,  fince  the  admini- 
ftration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  meddle  with  the  dis¬ 
putes  of  contending  factions  j  but  having  feen  with  in¬ 
dignation  the  methods  which,  in  the  bufinefs  of  Mr 
Wilkes,  were  taken  to  work  upon  the  populace,  he 
publilhed  in  1770  a  pamphlet,  entitled  “  The  Falfe 
Alarm  j”  in  which  he  after  ts,  and  labours  to  prove  by 
a  variety  of  arguments  founded  on  precedents,  that  the 
expulfion  of  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  exelufion,  and  that  no  fuch  calamity  as  the 
fubverfion  of  the  conftitution  was  to  be  feared  from  an 
aft  warranted  by  ufage,  which  is  the  law  of  parliament. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  principles  maintain¬ 
ed  in  this  publication,  it  unqueftionably  contains  much 
wit  and  much  argument,  expreffed  in  the  author’s  belt 
fiyle  of  compcfition  ;  and  yet  it  is  known  to  have  been 
written  between  eight  o’clock  on  Wednefday  night  and 
twelve  o’clock  on  the  Thurfday  night,  when  it  was 
read  to  Mr  Thrale  upon  his  coming  from  the  houfe  of 
commons.  In  1771  he  publilhed  another  political 
pamphlet,  entitled,  “  Thoughts  on  the  late  tranfaftions 
refpefting  Falkland’s  illands  j”  in  which  he  attacked 
Junius :  and  he  ever  afterwards  delighted  himfelf  with 
the  thought  of  having  deftroyed  that  able  writer,  whom 
he  certainly  furpaffed  in  nervous  language  and  pointed 
ridicule. 

In  1773  he  vifited  with  Mr  Bofwell  fome  of  the 
moft  confiderable  of  the  Hebrides  or  Weftern  Illands 
of  Scotland,  and  publilhed  an  account  of  his  journey 
in  a  volume  which  abounds  in  extenfive  philofophical 
views  of  fociety,  ingenious  fentiments,  and  lively  de- 
feription,  but  which  offended  many  perfons  by  the 
violent  attack  which  it  made  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  poems  attributed  to  Ofiian.  For  the  degree  of 
offence  that  was  taken,  the  book  can  hardly  be  thought 
to  contain  a  fufficient  reafon  :  if  the  antiquity  of  thefe 
poems  be  yet  doubted,  it  is  owing  more  to  the  con- 
duft  of  their  editor  than  to  the  violence  of  John  fort. 

In  1774,  the  parliament  being  diffolved,  he  addreffed 
to  the  eleftors  of  Great  Britain  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
“  The  Patriot  j”  of  which  the  defign  was  to  guard 
them  from  impofition,  and  teach  them  to  diftinguilh 
true  from  falfe  patriotifm.  Jn  1775  he  publilhed 
“  Taxation  no  tyranny  j  in  anfwer  to  the  refolutions 
and  addrefs  of  the  American  Congrefs.”  In  this 
performance  his  admirer  Mr  Bofwell  cannot,  he  fays, 
perceive  that  ability  of  argument  or  that  felicity  of  ex- 
prelfion  for  which  on  other  occafions  Johnfon  was  fo 
eminent.  This  is  a  Angular  criticifm.  To  the  affumed 

principle 
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joWor.  principle  upon  which  the  reafoning  of  the  pamphlet 

• — v -  refts  many  have  obje&ed,  and  perhaps  their  objec¬ 

tions  are  well  founded  5  but  if  it  be  admitted  that 

the  fupreme  power  of  every  community  has  the 
right  of  requiring  from  all  its  fubje&s  fueh  contribu¬ 
tions  as  are  neceffary  to  the  public  fafety  or  public 
profperity,”  it  will  be  found  a  very  difficult  talk  to 
break  the  chain  of  arguments  by  which  it  is  proved 
that  the  Britilh  parliament  had  a  right  to  tax  the  Ame¬ 
ricans.  As  to  the  expreflion  of  the  pamphlet,  the 
reader,  who  adopts  the  maxim  recorded  in  the  “Jour¬ 
nal  .of  a  tour  to  the.  Hebrides,1’  that  a  controvertid 
“  ought  not  to  drike  foft  in  battle,”  mud  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  it  is  uncommonly  happy,  and  that  the  whole 
performance  is  one  of  the  molt  brilliant  as  well  as  moll 
correfl  pieces  of  compolition  that  ever  fell  from  the 
pen  of  its  author.  Thefe  effays  drew  upon  him  nu¬ 
merous  attacks,  all  of  which  he  heartily  defpifed ;  for 
though  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  “  A  letter  addrelTed 
to  Dr  Samuel  Johnfon  occalioned  by  his  political  pub¬ 
lications,”  gave  him  great  unealinefs,  the  contrary  is 
manifeft,  from  his  having,  after  the  appearance  of  that 
letter,  collected  them  into  a  volume  with  the  title  of 
4<  Political  Trails  by  the  author  of  the  Rambler.”  In 
1765  Trinity  College  Dublin  had  created  him  LL.D. 
by  diploma ,  and  he  now  received  the  fame  honour 
from  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  *,  an  honour  with 
which,  though  he  did  not  bead  of  it,  he  was  highly 
gratified.  In  1777  he  was  induced,  by  a  cafe  of  a 
very  extraordinary  nature,  to  exercife  that  humanity 
which  in  him  was  obedient  to  every  call.  Dr  William 
Dodd,  a*  clergyman,  under  fentence  of  death  for  the 
crime  of  forgery,  found  means  to  interell  Johnfon  in 
his  behalf,  and  procured  from  him  two  of  the  mod 
energetic  compofitions  of  the  kind  ever  feen ;  the  onev 
a  petition  from  himfelf  to  the  king,  the  other  a  like 
add  refs  from  his  wife  to  the  queen.  Thefe  petitions 
failed  of  fuccefs. 

The  principal  bookfeliers  in  London  having  deter¬ 
mined  to  publiffi  a  body  of  Engliffi  poetry,  Johnfon 
was  prevailed  upon  to  write  the  lives  of  the  poets,  and 
give  a  character  of  the  works  of  each.  This  tafk  he 
undertook  with  alacrity,  and  executed  it  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  mud  convince  every  competent  reader,  that 
as  a  biographer  and  a  critic,  no  nation  can  produce 
his  equal.  The  work  was  publifhed  in  ten  fmall  vo¬ 
lumes,  of  which  the  fird  four  came  abroad  1778,  and 
the  others  in  1781.  While  the  wrorld  in  general  was 
filled  with  admiration  of  the  dupendous  powers  of  that 
man  who  at  the  age  of  feventy-two,  and  labouring 
under  a  complication  of  difeafes,  could  produce  a  work 
which  difplays  fo  much  genius  and  fo  much  learning, 
there  were  narrow  circles  in  which  prejudice  and  refent- 
ment  were  fodered,  and  whence  attacks  of  different 
forts  iffued  againd  him.  Thefe  gave  him  not  the  duall¬ 
ed  didurbance.  When  told  of  the  feeble,  though  Ihrill, 
outcry  that  had  been  raifed,  he  faid, — “  Sir,  Iconfidered 
myfelf  as  intruded  with  a  certain  portion  of  truth.  I 
have  given  my  opinion  fincerelyt  let  them  ffiow  where 
they  think  me  wrong.” 

He  had  hardly  begun  to  reap  the  laurels  gained  by 
this  performance,  when  death  deprived  him  of  Mr 
Thrale,  in  whofe  houfe  he  had  enjoyed  the  mod  com¬ 
fortable  hours  of  his  life  5  but  it  abated  not  in  John¬ 
fon  that  care  for  the  intereds  of  thofe  whom  his  friend 
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had  left  behind  him,  which  he  thought  himfelf  bound  Jolmfoo, 
to  cherifh,  both  in  duty  as  one  of  the  executors  of  his  w“ 
will,  and  from  the  nobler  principle  of  gratitude.  On 
this  account,  his  vifits  to  Streatham,  Mr  Thrale’s  vil¬ 
la,  were  for  fome  time  after  his  death  regularly  made 
on  Monday  and  protracted  till  Saturday,  as  they  had 
been  during  his  life  ;  but  they  foon  became  lefs  and 
lefs  frequent,  and  he  dudioufly  avoided  the  mention  of 
the  place  or  the  family.  Mrs  Thrale,  now  Piozzi,  fays 
indeed,  that  11  it  grew  extremely  perplexing  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  live  in  the  houfe  with  him  when  the  mader  of 
it  was  no  more  ;  becaufe  his  didikes  grew  capricious, 
and  he  could  fcarce  bear  to  have  any  body  come  to  the 
houfe  whom  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  for  her  to  fee.”' 

The  perfon  whom  die  thought  it  mod  neceffary  for  her 
to  fee  may  perhaps  be  gueffed  at  w  ithout  any  fuperior- 
diare  of  fagacity  \  and  if  thefe  were  the  vifits  which 
Johnfon  could  not  bear,  we  are  fo  far  from  thinking  his 
diflikes  capricious,  though  they  may  have  been  per¬ 
plexing,  that  if  he  had  aCled  other  wife,  we  diould 
have  blamed  him  for  want  of  gratitude  to  the  friend 
whofe  “  face  for  fifteen  years  had  never  been  turned 
upon  him  but  with  refpeft  or  benignity.” 

About  the  middle  of  June  1783  his  conditution 
fudained  a  feverer  (hock  than  it  had  ever  before  felt, 
by  a  droke  of  the  palfy  \  fo  fudden  andfo  violent,  that 
it  awakened  him  out  of  a  found  deep,  and  rendered 
him  for  a  fhort  time  fpeechlefs.  As  ufual,  his  recourfe 
under  this  afflidlion  was  to  piety,  which  in  him  wras 
condant,  fincere,  and  fervent.  He  tried  to  repeat  the 
lord’s  prayer  fird  in  Englidi,  then  in  Latin,  and  af¬ 
terwards  in  Greek  \  but  fncceeded  only  in  the  lad  at¬ 
tempt  5  immediately  after  which  he  was  again  deprived 
of  the  power  of  articulation.  From  this  alarming  at¬ 
tack  he  recovered  with  wonderful  quicknefs,  but  it 
left  behind  it  fome  prefages  of  an  hydropic  affeClion  j 
and  he  was  foon  afterwards  feized  with  a  fpafmodic 
adhma  of  fuch  violence  that  lie  was  confined  to  the 
houfe  in  great  pain,  while  his  dropfy  increafed,  not- 
withdanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  mod  eminent  phyfi- 
cians  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  He  had,  however, 
fuch  an  interval  of  eafe  as  enabled  him  in  the  dimmer 
1784  to  vidt  his  friends  at  Oxford,  Litchfield,  and 
Aihbourne  in  Derbyfhire.  The  Romiffi  religion  be¬ 
ing  introduced  one  day  as  the  topic  of  converfation 
when  he  was  in  the  houfe  of  Dr  Adams,  Johnfon 
faid,  “  If  yoji  join  the  Papids  externally,  they  will  not 
interrogate  you  dri<5lly  as  to  your  belief  in  their  tenets. 

No  reafoning  Papid  believes  every  article  of  their  faith. 

There  is  one  fide  on  which  a  good  man  might  be  per- 
fuaded  to  embrace  it.  A  good  man  of  a  timorous 
difpofition,  in  great  doubt  of  his  acceptance  with 
God,  and  pretty  credulous,  might  be  glad  of  a  church 
where  there  are  fo  many  helps  to  go  to  heaven.  I 
would  be  a  Papid  if  I  could.  I  have  fear  enough  ; 
but  an  obdinate  rationality  prevents  me.  I  diall  ne¬ 
ver  be  a  Papid  unlefs  on  the  near  approach  of  death, 
of  wdiich  I  have  very  great  terror.” 

His  condant  dread  of  death  was  indeed  fo  great,  that 
it  adonifhed  all  who  had  accefs  to  knowr  the  piety  of  his- 
mind  and  the  virtues  of  his  life.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  account  for  it  in  various  ways  \  but  doubtlefs 
that  is  the  true  account  which  is  given  in  the  Olla  Po - 
drida ,  by  an  elegant  and  pious  writer,  who  now  adorns 
a  high  Ration  in  the  church  of  England.  “  That  he 

fhould 
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Johnfon.  fiiould  not  be  confcious  of  the  abilities  with  which 
Providence  had  blefled  him  was  impoffible.  He  felt 
Ills  own  powers  :  he  felt  what  he  was  capable  of  ha- 
ving  performed  j  and  he  faw  how  little,  comparatively 
fpeaking,  he  had  performed.  Hence  his  apprehenfion 
on  the  near  profpedt  of  the  account  to  be  made,  viewed 
through  the  medium  of  conftitutional  and  morbid  me¬ 
lancholy,  which  often  excluded  from  his  fight  the 
bright  beams  of  divine  mercy.,,  This,  however,  was 
the  cafe  only  while  death  was  approaching  from  fome 
cKftance.  From  the  time  that  he  was  certain  it  w  as  near, 
all  his  fears  w*ere  calmed  j  and  he  died  on  the  13th  of 
December  1784,  full  of  refignation,  (Lengthened  by 
faith,  and  joyful  in  hope. 

For  a  juft  chara&er  of  this  great  man  Our  limits  af¬ 
ford  not  room  :  we  muft  therefore  content  ourfelves 
with  laying  before  our  readers  a  very  fhort  fketch.  His 
ftature  was  tall,  his  limbs  wrere  large,  his  ftrength  wTas 
more  than  common,  and  his  activity  in  early  life  had 
been  greater  than  fuch  a  form  gave  reafon  to  expert  : 
but  he  wras  fubjeft  to  an  infirmity  of  the  convulfive 
kind,  refembling  the  diftemper  called  St  Vitus’s  dance  $ 
and  he  had  the  feeds  of  fo  many  difeafes  fown  in  his 
conftitution,  that  a  fhort  time  before  his  death  he  de¬ 
clared  that  lie  hardly  remembered  to  have  palled  one 
day  wholly  free  from  pain.  He  poflefled  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  powers  of  underftanding  ;  which  were  much  cul¬ 
tivated  by  reading,  and  ftill  more  by  meditation  and 
reflexion.  His  memory  was  remarkably  retentive, 
his  imagination  uncommonly  vigorous,  and  his  judge¬ 
ment  keen  and  penetrating.  He  read  with  great  ra¬ 
pidity,  retained  with  wonderful  exa&nefs  what  he  fo 
eafily  collected,  and  poflefled  the  power  of  reducing 
to  order  and  fyftem  the  fcattered  hints  on  any  fubje£l 
which  he  had  gathered  from  different  books.  It  wrould 
not  perhaps  be  fafe  to  claim  for  him  the  higheft  place, 
among  his  contemporaries,  in  any  Jingle  department 
of  literature  *,  but,  to  ufe  one  of  his  own  expreflions, 
he  brought  more  mind  to  every  fubje&,  and  had  a 
greater  variety  of  knowledge  ready  for  all  occafions, 
than  any  other  man  that  could  be  eafily  named.— 
Though  prone  to  fuperftition,  he  was  in  all  other  re- 
fpefts  fo  remarkably  incredulous,  that  Hogarth  faid 
while  Johnfon  firmly  believed  the  Bible,  he  feemed  de¬ 
termined  to  believe  nothing  but  the  Bible.  Of  the 
importance  of  religion  he  had  a  ftrong  fenfe,  and  his 
zeal  for  its  interefts  were  always  awrake,  fo  that  pro- 
fanenefs  of  every  kind  was  abalhed  in  his  prefence. — 
The  fame  energy  which  was  difplayed  in  his  literary 
produ&ions,  was  exhibited  alfo  in  his  converfation, 
which  was  various,  ftriking,  and  inftru&ive  :  like  the 
fage  in  Raflelas,  he  fpoke,  and  attention  wratched  his 
lips  *,  he  reafoned,  and  convidlion  clofed  his  periods  : 
when  he  pleafed,  he  could  be  the  greateft  fophift  that 
ever  contended  in  the  lifts  of  declamation  •,  and  per¬ 
haps  no  man  ever  equalled  him  in  nervous  and  pointed 
repartees.  His  veracity,  from  the  moft  trivial  to  the 
moll  folemn  occafions,  was  ftri£l  even  to  feverity :  he 
fcorned  to  embellilh  a  ftory  with  fictitious  circum- 
ftances  •,  for  what  is  not  a  reprefentation  of  reality,  he 
ufed  to  fay,  is  not  worthy  of  our  attention.  As  his 
purfe  and  his  ho  ufe  were  ever  open  to  the  indigent,  fo 
was  his  heart  tender  to  thofe  who  wanted  relief,  and 
his  foul  was  fufceptible  of  gratitude  and  every  kind 
impreflion.  He  had  a  roughnefs  in  his  manner  which 
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fubdued  the  faucy  and  terrified  the  meek  :  but  it  w  as  only  Johnfon. 
in  his  manner  ;  for  no  man  was  more  loved  than  John-  Johnfton. 
fon  was  by  thofe  who  knew  him  ;  and  his  works  w  ill 
be  read  with  veneration  for  their  author  as  long  as  the 
language  in  which  they  are  written  fhali  be  under- 
ftood. 

JOHNSTON,  Dr  Arthur,  was  born  at  Cafkieben* 
near  Aberdeen,  the  feat  ot  his  ancestors,  and  pro¬ 
bably  wras  educated  at  Aberdeen,  as  he  was  afterwards 
advanced  to  the  higheft  dignity  in  that  univerfity. 

The  ftudy  he  chiefly  applied  himfelt  to  was  that  of 
phyiic  *,  and  to  improve  himfelf -in  that  fcience,  he  tra¬ 
velled  into  foreign  parts.  He  was  twice  at  Rome  $ 
but  the  chief  place  of  his  rtfidenee  was  Padua,  in 
which  univetfity  the  degree  of  JM.  D.  was  conferred 
on  him  in  1610,  as  appears  by  a  MS*  copy  of  verfes 
in  the  advocate’s  library  in  Edinburgh.  After  lea¬ 
ving  Padua,  he  travelled  through  the  reft  of  Italy, 
and  over  Germany,  Denmark,  England,  Holland,  and 
other  countries  ^  and  at  length  fettled  in  France  *,  where 
he  met  with  great  applaufe  as  a  Latin  poet.  Pie  lived 
there  20  years,  and  by  two  wives  had  13  children. 

After  24  years  abfence,  he  returned  into  Scotland  in 
1632.  It  appears  by  the  council  books  at  Edinburgh, 
that  the  dodtor  had  a  fuit  at  law  before  that  court 
about  that  time.  In  the  year  following,  it  is  very  well 
known  that  Charles  I.  went  into  Scotland,  and  made  ' 
Bifhop  Laud,  then  with  him,  a  member  of  that  coun¬ 
cil  :  and  by  this  accident,  it  is  probable,  that  acquain¬ 
tance  began  between  the  dodtor  and  that  prelate,  which 
produced  his  “  Pfalmorum  Davidis  Paraphrafum  Poe- 
tica  $”  for  we  find  that,  in  the  fame  year,  the  dodtor 
printed  a  fpecimen  of  his  Pfalras  at  London,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  them  to  his  lordfhip. 

He  proceeded  to  perfedt  the  whole,  which  took  him 
up  four  years  j  and  the  firft  edition  complete  was 
publifhed  at  Aberdeen  in  1637,  and  at  London  the 
fame  year.  In  1641,  Dr  Johnfton  being  at  Oxford, 
on  a  vifit  to  one  of  his  daughters  who  was  married 
to  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England  in  that  place, 
was  feized  with  a  violent  diarrhoea,  of  which  he  died 
in  a  few  days,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  not  with¬ 
out  having  feen  the  beginning  of  thofe  troubles  that 
proved  too  fatal  to  his  patron.  He  was  buried  in  the 
place  where  he  died  ;  which  gave  occafion  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  of  his  learned  friend  Wedderburn  in  his 
Sufpiria  on  the  doctor’s  death  : 

Scotia  mcefta ,  dole,  tanti  viduata  fepulchro 

Vatis  :  is  Angligenis  contigit  alias  honos . 

In  what  year  Dr  Johnfton  wTas  made  phyfician  t«> 
the  king  does  not  appear  :  it  is  moft  likely  that  the 
arehbifhop  procured  him  that  honour  at  his  coming  in¬ 
to  England  in  1633,  at  which  time  he  tranflate.d  So¬ 
lomon’s  Song  into  Latin  elegiac  verfe,  and  dedicated 
it  to  his  majefty.  His  Pfalms  were  reprinted  at 

Middleburgh,  1642;  London,  1657*,  Cambridge, . ; 

Amfterdam,  1706;  Edinburgh,  by  WilliamjLauder, 

1739;  and  laft  on  the  plan  of  the  Delphin  daffies, 
at  London,  1741,  8vo,  at  the  expence  of  Auditor  Ben- 
fon,  who  dedicated  them  to  his  late  majefty,  and  pre¬ 
fixed  to  this  edition  memoirs  of  Dr  Johnfton,  with 
the  teftimonies  of  various  learned  perfons.  A  labour¬ 
ed  comparifon  between  the  two  tranflations  of  Bucha-* 
nan  and  Johnfton  was  printed  the  fame  year  in  Englifh, 
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Johnfton  in  8vo,  entitled,  A  Prefatory  Difcourfe  to  Dr  John- 
11  fton’s  P  fa  lms,  See.  and  A  Conclufion  to  it.  His  tranf- 
lolata.  ^  lations  of  the  Tc  Deum,  Creed,  Decalogue,  &c.  were 
fubjoined  to  the  Pfalms.  His  other  poetical  works  are 
his  Epigrams  ;  his  Parerga  :  and  his  Mufce  Anglic<zy 
or  commendatory  Verfes  upon  perfonsof  rank  in  church 
and  date  at  that  time. 

JOIGNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  Champagne,  and 
in  the  diocefe  of  Sens,  with  a  very  liandfotne  caftle. 
It  confifts  of  three  parifties,  and  is  pleafantly  fitua- 
ted  on  the  ri%rer  Yonne,  in  E.  Long.  3.  25.  N.  Lat. 
47-  56- 

JOINERY,  the  art  of  working  in  wood,  or  of  fitting 
various  pieces  of  timber  together.  It  is  called  by  the 
French  menuiferie ,  u  fmall  work,”  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
carpentry,  which  is  employed  about  large  and  lefs  curi¬ 
ous  works. 

JOINT,  in  general,  denotes  the  jun£lure  of  two  cr 
more  things.  The  joints  of  the  human  body  are  call¬ 
ed  by  anatomifts  articulations.  See  Anatomy,  N°  2. 

The  fupplenefs  to  which  the  joints  may  be  brought 
by  long  pra&ice  from  the  time  of  infancy,  is  very  fur- 
prifing.  Every  common  pofture-m  after  ftiows  us  a 
great  deal  of  this  \  but  one  of  the  moft  wonderful  in- 
ftnnces  we  ever  had  of  it,  was  in  a  perfon  of  the  name 
of  Clark ,  and  famous  for  it  in  London,  where  he  was 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Clark  the  pojlure - 
majler .  This  man  had  found  the  way  by  long  prac¬ 
tice,  to  diftort  many  of  the  bones,  of  which  nobody 
before  had  ever  thought  it  poflible  to  alter  the  pofi- 
tion.  He  had  fuch  an  abfolute  command  of  his 
mufcles  and  joints,  that  he  could  almoft  disjoint  his 
whole  body  :  fo  that  he  once  impofed  on  the  famous 
Mullens  by  his  diftortions,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he 
refufed  to  undertake  his  cure  :  but,  to  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  the  phyfician,  no  fooner  had  he  given  over 
his  patient,  than  he  faw  him  reftorc  himfelf  to  the  fi¬ 
gure  and  condition  of  a  proper  man,  with  no  diftortion 
about  him. 

JOINTURE,  in  Law,  generally  fignifies  a  fettle- 
ment  of  lands  and  tenements,  made  ©n  a  woman  in 
confederation  of  marriage. 

JOINVILLE,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
France,  in  Champagne,  with  the  title  of  a  principality, 
and  a  large  magnificent  caftle.  It  is  fituated  on  the 
river  Marne,  in  E.  Long.  5.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  20. 

JOISTS,  or  Joysts,  in  Architecture,  thofe  pieces 
of  timber  framed  into  the  girders  and  fummers,  on 
which  the  boards  of  the  floor  are  laid. 

JOKES,  See  Jesting. 

IOLAI  A,  a  feflival  at  Thebes,  the  fame  as  that  call¬ 
ed  Heracleia ,  It  was  inftituted  in  honour  of  Hercules 
and  his  friend  Idas,  who  aftifted  him  in  conquering  the 
hydra.  It  continued  during  feveral  days,  on  the  firft 
of  which  were  offered  folemn  facrifices.  The  next  day 
horfe-races  and  athletic  exercises  were  exhibited.  'The 
following  day  was  fet  apart  for  wreftling  \  the  vigors 
were  crowned  with  garlands  of  myrtle  generally  ufed 
at  funeral  foLmnities.  They  were  fometimes  rewarded 
with  tripods  of  brafs.  The  place  where  the  exercifes 
were  exhibited  was  called  lolaion  ;  where  there  were  to 
be  feen  the  monument  of  Amphitryon  and  the  cenotaph 
of  Iolas,  who  was  buried  in  Sardinia.  Thefe  monu¬ 
ments  were  ftrewed  with  garlands  and  flowers  on  the 
day  of  the  feftfval. 
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Iolas  or  Iolaus,  in  Fabulous  Hijlory ,  a  fon  of  Iphi- 
clus  king  of  Theffaly,  who  aftifted  Hercules  in  conquer¬ 
ing  the  hydra,  and  burnt  with  a  hot  iron  the  place 
where  the  heads  had  been  cut  off,  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  others.  He  was  reftored  to  his  youth  and  vigour  by 
Hebe,  at  the  requeft  of  his  friend  Hercules.  Some 
time  afterwards  Iolas  aftifted  the  Heraclidae  againll 
Euryftheus,  and  killed  the  tyrant  with  his  own  hand. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Iolas  had  a  monument  in 
Boeotia  and  Phocis,  where  lovers  ufed  to  go  and  bind 
themfelves  by  the  moft  folemn  oaths  of  fidelity,  consi¬ 
dering  the  place  as  facred  to  love  and  friendfhip.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Diodorus  and  Paufanias,  Iolas  died  and  was 
buried  in  Sardinia,  where  he  had  gone  to  make  a  fet- 
tlement  at  the  head  of  the  funs  of  Hercules  by  the  50 
daughters  of  Thefpius. 

JOLLOXOCHITL,  an  Indian  word,  fignifying 
jfloiver  of  the  heart ,  is  the  name  of  a  plant  which  bears 
a  large  beautiful  flower,  growing  in  Mexico,  where 
it  is  much  efteemed  for  its  beauty  and  odour ;  w  hich 
latter  is  fo  powerful,  that  a  fingle  flower  is  fuffieient  to 
fill  a  whole  houfe  with  the  moft  pleafing  fragrance. 

ION,  in  Fabulous  Hijlory ,  a  fon  of  Xuthusand  Creufa 
daughterof  Erechthcus,  who  married  Helice,the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Selinus  king  of  ,/Egiale.  He  fucceeded  to  the 
throne  of  his  father-in-law  \  and  built  a  city,  which  he 
called  Helice  on  account  of  his  w  ife.  His  fubje&s  from 
him  received  the  name  of  Lonians ,  and  the  country 
that  of  Ionia.  See  Ionia. 

Ion,  a  tragic  poet  of  Chios,  who  flourifhed  about 
the  8  2d  Olympiad.  His  tragedies  were  reprefented  at 
Athens,  where  they  met  with  univerfal  applaufe.  He 
is  mentioned  and  greatly  recommended  by  Ariftophanes 
and  Athenaeus,  &.c. 

IONA,  Jona,  or  Icolmkill,  one  of  the  Hebrides; 
a  fmall,  but  celebrated  ifland,  “  once  the  luminary  of  the 
Caledonian  regions  (as  Dr  Johnfon  expreffes  it),  vfhence 
favage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits 
of  knowledge  and  the  bleftings  of  religion.”  Yhe 
name  Iona  is  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  fignifying 
a  dove,  in  allufion  to  his  patron  Columba,  who  landed- 
here  in  565.  See  Columba.— “It  is  faid  to  have  been 
a  feat  of  the  druids  before  his  arrival,  when  its  name  in 
Irifh  w'as  Inis  Drunijh ,  or  the  “  Druid  Ifland.”  The 
druids  being  expelled  or  converted,  he  founded  here  a 
cell  of  canons  regular,  who  till  716  differed  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  in  the  obfervance  of  Eafter  and  in 
the  tonfure.  After  his  death,  the  ifland  retained  his 
name,  and  was  called  Ycolumb  cill  or  a  Columb’s  cell,” 
now-  Icolmkill.  The  Danes  diflodged  ihe  monks  in  the 
7th  century,  and  Cluniacs  were  the  next  order  that 
fettled  here. 

This  ifland,  which  belongs  to  the  parifti  of  Rofs  in 
Mull,  is  three  miles  long,  and  one  broad  :  the  eaft  fide 
is  moftly  flat :  the  middle  rifes  into  fmall  hills  5  and 
the  weft  fide  is  very  rude  and  rocky  :  the  whole  form¬ 
ing  a  fingular  mixture  of  rock  and  fertility. — There  is 
in  the  illand  only  one  town,  or  rather  village,  con¬ 
fiding  of  about  60  mean  houfes.  The  population  in 
1798  amounted  to  about  330.  Near  the  town  is  the 
bay  of  Martyrs  flam  by  the  Danes.  An  oblong  in- 
clofure,  bounded  by  a  ft  one  dyke,  and  called  C(achnan 
Druinach ,  in  which  bones  have  been  found,  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  a  burial-place  of  the  Druids  or  rather 
the  common  cemetery  of  the  towns  people.  Beyond 
Sr  ^  the 
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lofla.  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  nunnery  of  Auflin  cano- 
v  neffes,  dedicated  to  St  Oran,  and  laid  to  be  founded 
by  Columba  :  the  church  was  58  feet  by  20,  and  the 
ealt  roof  is  entire.  On  the  floor,  covered  deep  with 
cow-dung,  is  the  tomb  of  the  lafl  priorefs,  with  her 
figure;  praying  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  this  inferip- 
tion  on  the  ledge  :  Hie  jacet  domina  Anna  Donaldi 
Ferleti  jilia,  quondam  priorcjfa  de  Jona ,  quee  obiit  ari*o 
m°  d°  xi mo  ejus  ammam  Altijtmo  commendamus  ;  and 
another  inferibed,  Hie  jacet  Mariota  jilia  Johan  :  Lauch - 

lain  domim  de .  A  broad  paved  way  leads  hence  to 

the  cathedral }  and  on  this  way  is  a  large  handfome  crofs 
called  Mac  leaned ,  the  only  one  that  remains  of  360, 
which  were  demolifhed  here  at  the  Reformation.  Rei- 
lig  Ouran,  or  the  burying-place  of  Oran,  is  the  large 
inclofure  where  the  kings  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
of  the  ifles,  and  their  defeendants,  were  buried  in 
three  feveral  chapels.  The  dean  of  the  ifles,  who  tra¬ 
velled  over  them  1549,  and  whofe  account  has  been 
copied  by  Buchanan,  and  publiflied  at  Edinburgh 
1784,  fays,  that  in  his  time  on  one  of  thefe  chapels 
(or  “  tombes  of  Rain  formit  like  little  chapels  with  ane 
braid  gray  marble  or  quhin  Rain  on  the  gavil  of  ilk 
ane  of  the  tombes,”  containing,  as  the  chronicle  fays, 
the  remains  of  48  Scotch  monarchs,  from  Fergus  II. 
to  Macbeth,  16  of  whom  were  pretended  to  be  of  the 
race  of  Alpin)  was  inferibed,  Tumulus  regum  Scotice . 
The  next  was  inferibed,  Tumulus  regum  Hibernice ,  and 
contained  four  Irifh  monarchs  ;  and  the  third,  inferibed 
Tumulus  regum  Norwegice ,  containing  eight  Norwe¬ 
gian  princes,  or  viceroys  of  the  Hebrides  while  they 
were  fubjedl  to  the  crown  of  Norway.  Boetius  fays, 
that  Fergus  founded  this  abbey  for  the  burial-place  of 
his  fucceflors,  and  caufed  an  office  to  be  compofed  for 
the  funeral  ceremony.  All  that  Mr  Pennant  could 
difeover  here  were  only  certain  flight  remains,  built 
in  a  ridged  form  and  arched  within,  but  the  inferip- 
tions  loR.  Thefe  were  called  Jornaire  nan  righ ,  or 
“  the  ridge  of  the  kings.”  Among  thefe  Rones  are 
to  be  feen  only  thefe  two  inferiptions  in  the  Gaelic  or 
Erfe  language  and  ancient  Irifli  chara&ers  :  Cros 
JDomhail  fat'afich ,  i.  e.  “  the  crofs  of  Donald  Long- 
N  {hanks, ”  and  that  of  Urchvine  0  Guin  ;  and  another 
inferibed  Hie  jacent  priores  de  Hy ,  Johannes ,  Huge - 
nius,  Patricias ,  in  decretis  olim  bacularius ,  qui  obiit 
an.  Dorn.  millesm0  quingentejimo.  About  300  inferip¬ 
tions  were  colled  here  by  Mr  Sacheverel  in  1688 
and  given  to  the  earl  of  Argyle,  but  afterwards  loR 
in  the  troubles  of  the  family.  The  place  is  in  a  man¬ 
ner  filled  with  grave-flones,  but  fo  overgrown  with 
weeds,  that  few  or  none  are  at  prefent  to  be  feen,  far 
lefs  any  inferiptions  read.  Here  alfo  Rands  the  chapel 
of  St  Oran,  the  firfl  building  begun  by  Columba,  w  hich 
the  evil  fpirits  would  not  fuffer  to  Rand  till  fome  hu¬ 
man  vi&im  was  buried  alive  $  for  which  fervice  Oran 
offered  himfelf,  and  his  red  grave* Rone  is  near  the 
door.  In  this  chapel  are  tombs  of  feveral  chiefs,  &c. 
A  little  north-weft  of  the  door  is  the  pedeRal  of  a 
crofs  :  on  it  are  certain  Rones  that  feem  to  have  been 
the  fupports  of  a  tomb.  Numbers  who  vifit  this  ifland' 
think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  turn  each  of  thefe 
thrice  round,  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun. 
They  are  called  Clacha-brath  ;  for  it  is  thought  that 
the  brathy  or  end  of  the  world,  will  not  arrive  till  the 
pedeRal  on  which  they  Rand  is  worn  through,  Origi- 
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nally  (fays  Mr  Sacheverel)  here  were  three  noble  Iona, 
globes  of  white  marble,  placed  on  three  Rone  bafons,  u — r- 
and  thefe  were  turned  round  ;  but  the  fynod  ordered 
them  and  60  croffes*  to  be  thrown  into  the  fea.  The 
prefent  Rones  are  probably  fubRituted  in  place  of  thefe 
globes. .  The  precinft  of  thefe  tombs  was  held  facred, 
and  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  girth  or  fa  11 61  u ary! 

Thefe  places  of  retreat  were  by  the  ancient  Scotch  law, 
not  to  fhelter  indiferiminately  every  offender,  as  was 
the  cafe  in  more  bigotted  times  in  Catholic  countries  ; 
for  here  all  atrocious  criminals  were  excluded  ;  and 
only  the  unfortunate  delinquent,  or  the  penitent  finner, 
was  Rii elded  from  the  inflant  Rroke  of  rigorous  juf- 
tice.  A  little  to  the  north  of  this  inclofure  Rands 
the  cathedral,  built  in  form  of  a  crofs,  1 1  5  feet  long 
by  23,  the  tranfept  70  feet  :  the  pillars  of  the  choir 
have  their  capitals  charged  with  feripture  and  other 
hiRories  ;  and  near  the  altar  are  the  tombs  of  two  ab¬ 
bots  and  a  knight.  A  fragment  remains  of  the  altar- 
Rone  of  white  marble  veined  with  gray.  This  church 
is  aferibed  to  Maldwin  in  the  feventh  century  5  but  the 
prefent  Rru61ure  is  far  too  magnificent  for  that  age. 

MoR  of  the  walls  are  built  of  red  granite  from  the 
Nun’s  ifland  in  the  found.  Two  parallel  walls  of  a  co¬ 
vered  way  about  12  feet  high  and  10  wide,  reach  from 
the  fouth-eafl  corner  to  the  fea.  In  the  churchyard  is 
a  fine  crofs  of  a  fingle  piece  of  red  granite,  14  feet  high, 

22  inches  broad,  and  10  inches  thick.  Near  the  fouth- 
eafl  end  is  Mary’s  chapel.  The  monaflery  is  behind 
the  chapel ;  of  which  only  a  piece  of  the  cloiflers  re¬ 
mains,  and  fome  facred  black  Rones  in  a  corner,  cn 
which  contra6ls  and  alliances  were  made  and  oaths 
fworn.  Eafl  of  it  was  the  abbot’s  gardens  and  offices. 

North  of  this  was  the  palace  of  the  bifliop  of  the  ifles 
after  the  feparation  of  Man  from  them.  This  fee  was 
endowed  with  13  iflands  5  feveral  of  which  were  fre¬ 
quently  taken  away  by  the  chieftains.  The  title  of 
Soder ,  which  fome  explained  Soter9  Zdjrg,  “  the  name 
of  Chrifl,  or  Soder,  an  imaginary  town,”  is  really  de¬ 
rived  from  the  diflin6tion  of  the  diocefe  into  the  north¬ 
ern  iflands  or  Nordereys  (i.  e.  all  to  the  north  of  Ard- 
namurchan  point),  and  the  Southern  or  Sudereys  5 
which  lafl  being  the  mofl  important,  the  ifle  of  Man 
retained  both  titles. 

Other  ruins  of  monaflic  buildings  and  offices  may  be 
traced,  as  well  as  fome  druidical  fepulchral  remains. 

Several  abbeys  were  derived  from  this,  which  with  the 
ifland  W'as  governed  by  an  abbot-prefljy ter,  who  had 
rule  even  over  bifliops.  The  place  where  Columba 
landed  is  a  pebbly  beach,  w  here  a  heap  of  earth  repre¬ 
sents  the  form  of  his  (hip.  Near  it  is  a  hill  with  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  Rones  called  Cnoe-nar  aimgeaj  or  “  the  hill  of 
angels,”  with  whom  the  faint  held  conference  $  and  on 
Michaelmas  day  the  inhabitants  courfed  their  horfes 
round  it,  a  remain  of  the  cuRom  of  bringing  them  there 
to  be  bleffed.  In  former  times,  this  ifland  was  the 
place  where  the  archives  of  Scotland  and  many  valua¬ 
ble  old  manuferipts  wrere  kept.  Of  thefe  mofl  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  deflroyed  at  the  Refoimation  ;  but 
many,  it  is  faid,  were  carried  to  the  Scotch  college  at 
Douay  in  France,  and  it  is  hoped  fome  of  them  may 
Rill  be  recovered.  In  the  ifland  of  Iona  a  fchoolmafler 
is  eflabliflied  $  but  there  is  no  temple  for  worfliip,  no 
inflru6torin  religion,  excepting  the  fchoolmafler,  unlefs 
it  is  vifited  by  the  parifli  miniRer  from  another  ifland* 
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JONAH,  or  Prophecy.  of  JONAH ,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Tedament ;  in  which  it  is  related,  that  Jo¬ 
nah  (about  771  B.  C.)  was  ordered  to  go  and  prophecy 
the  dedruftion  of  the  Ninevites,  on  account  of  their 
wickednefs.  But  the  prophet,  indead  of  obeying  the 
divine  command,  embarked  for  Tarffiiffi ;  when,  a  tem¬ 
ped  arifmg,  the  mariners  threw  him  into  the  fea  :  he 
was  fw allowed  by  a  great  fiffi  5  and  after  being  three 
days  and  nights  in  his  belly,  was  call  upon  the  land. 
Hereupon  being  fenfible  of  his  pad  danger  and  furpri- 
ling  deliverance,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  journey  and 
embaffy  to  which  he  was  appointed  ;  and  arriving  at 
Nineveh  the  metropolis  of  Affyria,  he,,  according  to 
his  commidion,  boldly  laid  open  their  fins  and  mifcar- 
riages,  and  proclaimed  their  fudden  overthrow  :  upon 
which  the  whole  city,  by  prayer  and  fading,  and  a 
fpeedy  repentance,  happily  averted  the  divine  ven¬ 
geance,  and  efcaped  the  threatened  ruin.  Jonah  upon 
this,  fearing  to  pafs  for  a  falfe  prophet,  retired  to  a  hill 
at  fome  didance  from  the  city  where  God,  by  a  mira¬ 
cle,  condefcended  to  diow  him  the  unreafonablenefs  of 
his  difcontent. 


>  JONATHAN,  the  fon  of  Saul,  celebrated  in  facred 
hidory  for  his  valour,  and  his  friendftiip  for  David  a- 
gaind  the  intered  of  his  own  houfe.  Slain  in  battle 
20 55  B.  C. 

JONATHAN  Maccabeus,  brother  of  Judas,  a  renowned 
general  of  the  Jews.  He  forced  Bacchides  the  Syrian 
general,  who  made  war  with  the  Jews,  to  accept  a 
peace  $  conquered  Demetrius  Soter,  and  afterwards  A- 
pollonius,  that  prince’s  general  ^  but,  being  enfnared 
by  Tryphon,  was  put  to  death  144  B.  C. 

JONES,  Inigo,  a  celebrated  Englifh  architeff,  was 
the  fon  of  a  cloth-worker  of  London,  and  was  born  in 
1572.  He  was  at  fird  put  apprentice  to  a  joiner  \  but 
early  didinguidied  himfelf  by  his  inclination  to  drawing 
or  defigning,  and  was  particularly  taken  notice  of  for 
his  Ikill  in  landfcape-painting.  This  afterwards  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  favour  of  William  earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  fent  him  abroad  with  a  handfome  allowance  in  or¬ 
der  to  perfect  himfelf  in  that  branch.  He  was  no  foon- 
er  at  Rome,  than  he  found  himfelf  in  his  proper  fphere  : 
he  felt  that  nature  had  not  formed  him  to  decorate  ca¬ 
binets,  but  to  defign  palaces.  He  dropt  the  pencil  and 
conceived  Whitehall.  In  the  date  of  Venice  he  faw 
the  works  of  Palladio,  and  learned  how  beautiful  tade 
may  be  exerted  on  a  lefs  theatre  than  the  capital  of  an  em¬ 
pire.  How  his  abilities  didinguidied  themfelves  in  a  fpot 
where  they  certainly  had  no  opportunity  to  a 61,  we  are 
not  told,  though  it  would  not  be  the  lead  curious  part 
of  his  hidory  }  certain  it  is,  that,  on  the  drength  of  his 
reputation  at  Venice,  Chridian  IV.  invited  him  to 
Denmark,  and  appointed  him  his  archite6l  \  but  on 
what  buildings  he  was  employed  in  that  country,  we 
are  yet  to  learn.  James  I.  found  him  at  Copenhagen, 
and  Queen  Anne  took  him  in  the  quality  of  her  ar- 
chitevl  to  Scotland.  He  ferved  Prince  Henry  in  the 
fame  capacity,  and  the  place  of  furveyor-general  of  the 
works  was  granted  to  him  in  reverfion.  On  the  death 
of  that  prince,  with  whom  at  lead  all  his  lamented 
qualities  did  not  die,  Jones  travelled  once  more  into 
Italy,  and,  abided  by  ripenefs  of  judgment,  perfeded 
his  tade.  To  the  interval  between  thefe  voyages  Mr 
Walpole  is  inclined  to  affign  thofe  buildings  of  Inigo, 
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which  are  lefs  pure,  and  border  too  much  upon  the  ba- 
dard  dyle,  which  one  may  call  King  James's  Gothic . 
Inigo’s  defigns  of  that  period  are  not  Gothic,  but  have 
a  littlenefs  of  parts,  and  a  weight  of  ornaments,  with 
which  the  revival  of  the  Grecian  tade  was  encumbered, 
and  which  he  (hook  off  in  his  grander  deligns.  The 
fur veyor’s  place  fell,  and  he  returned  to  England  ;  and, 
as  if  archite6hire  was  not  all  he  had  learned  at  Rome, 
with  an  air  of  Roman  difinteredednefs  he  gave  up  the 
profits  of  his  office,  which  he  found  extremely  in 
debt  $  and  prevailed  upon  the  comptroller  and  pay- 
mader  to  imitate  his  example,  till  the  whole  arrears 
were  cleared. 

In  1620,  he' was  employed  in  a  manner  very  unwor¬ 
thy  of  his  genius  :  King  James  fet  him  upon  difcover- 
ing,  that  is,  gueffing,  who  were  the  founders  of  Stone¬ 
henge.  His  ideas  were  all  Romanifed  \  confequently, 
his  partiality  to  his  favourite  people,  which  ought  rather 
to  have  prevented  him  from  charging  them  with  that 
mafs  of  barbarous  clumfmefs,  made  him  conclude  it  a 
Roman  temple. 

In  the  fame  year  Jones  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commiffioners  for  the  repair  of  St  Paul’s  $  but  which 
was  not  commenced  till  the  year  1 633,  when  Laud, 
then  bifliop  of  London,  laid  the  fird  done,  and  Inigo 
the  fourth.  In  the  redoration  of  that  cathedral,  he 
made  two  capital  faults.  He  fird  renewed  the  fides 
with  very  bad  Gothic  and  then  added  a  Roman  por¬ 
tico,  magnificent  and  beautiful  indeed,  but  which  had 
no  affinity  with  the  ancient  parts  that  remained,  and 
made  his  own  Gothic  appear  ten  times  heavier.  He 
committed  the  fame  error  at  Wincheder,  thruding  a 
fcreen  in  the  Roman  or  Grecian  tade  into  the  middle 
of  that  cathedral.  Jones  indeed  was  by  no  means  fuc- 
cefsful  when  he  attempted  Gothic.  The  chapel  of  Lin¬ 
coln  VInn  has  none  of  the  chara6feridics  of  that  archi- 
teflure.  The  cloider  beneath  feems  oppreffed  by  the 
weight  of  the  building  above. 

The  authors  of  the  life  of  Jones  place  the  erefling  of 
the  Banqueting-houfe  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  j  but 
it  appears,  from  the  accounts  of  Nicholas  Stone,  that 

it  was  begun  in  1619,  and  finifiied  in  two  years _ a 

fmall  part  of  the  pile  defigned  for  the  palace  of  our 
kings  j  but  fo  complete  in  itfelf,  that  it  dands  a  model 
of  the  mod  pure  and  beautiful  tade.  Several  plates  of 
the  intended  palace  at  Whitehall  have  been  given  ;  but 
Mr  Walpole  thinks,  from  no  finiffied  defign.  The 
four  great  iheets  are  evidently  made  up  from  gene¬ 
ral  hints  p  nor  could  fuch  a  fource  of  invention  and 
tade  as  the  mind  of  Inigo  ever  produce  fo  much  fame- 
nefs.  The  whole  fabric,  however,  w  as  fo  glorious  an 
idea,  that  one  forgets  for  a  moment  (fays  Mr  Wal¬ 
pole),  in  the  regret  for  its  not  being  executed,  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  our  liberties,  obtained  by  a  melancholy 
fcene  that  paffed  before  the  windows  of  that  very  Ban- 
queting-houfe. 

In  1623  he  was  employed  at  Somerfet-houfe,  where 
a  chapel  was  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  Infanta,  the  in¬ 
tended  bride  of  the  prince.  The  chapel  is  dill  in  be¬ 
ing*  The  front  to  the  river,  part  only  of  what  was 
defigned,  and  the  water-gate,  were  eredTd  afterwards 
on  the  defigns  of  Inigo,  as  was  the  gate  at  York- 
dairs. 

On  the  acceffion  of  Charles,  Jones  was  continued  in 
Rr2  his 
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his  ports  under  both  king  and  queen.  His  fee  as  fur- 
veyor  was  8s.  4d.  a-day,  with  an  allowance  of  46I.  a- 
year  for  houfe-rent,  bertdcs  a  clerk,  and  incidental  ex- 
pences.  What  greater  rewards  he  had,  are  not  upon 
record. 

During  the  profperous  rtate  of  the  king’s  affairs,  the 
pleafures  of  the  court  were  carried  on  with  much  tarte 
and  magnificence.  Poetry,  painting,  mufic,  and  archi- 
te£lure,  were  all  called  in  to  make  them  rational  amufe- 
ments.  Mr  Walpole  is  of  opinion,  that  the  celebrated 
fertivals  of  Louis  XIV.  were  copied  from  the  fhows 
exhibited  at  Whitehall,  in  his  time  the  mort  polite  court 
in  Europe.  Ben  Johnfon  was  the  laureat ;  Inigo  Jones 
the  inventor  of  the  decorations  ;  Laniere  and  Fera- 
bofco  compofed  the  fymphonies ;  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  the  young  nobility,  danced  in  the  interludes.  We 
have  accounts  of  many  of  thofe  entertainments,  called 
mafques ;  they  had  been  introduced  by  Anne  of  Den¬ 
mark.  Lord  Burlington  had  a  folio  of  the  defigns  for 
thefe  folemnities,  by  Inigo’s  own  hand,  confiding  of 
habits,  mafks,  fcenes,  &.c.  The  harmony  of  thefe 
mafks  was  a  little  interrupted  by  a  war  that  broke  out 
between  the  compofers,  Inigo  and  Ben,  in  which  who¬ 
ever  was  the  aggreffor,  the  turbulent  temper  of  Johnfon 
took  care  to  be  moil  in  the  wrong. 

The  works  of  Inigo  Jones  are  not  fcaree  ;  Sur¬ 
geon’s  hall  is  one  of  his  bert  works.  One  of  the  mort 
admired  is  the  arcade  of  Covent-garden,  and  the 
church  :  “  Two  ft  nurtures  (fays  Mr  Walpole),  of 
which  I  want  tarte  to  fee.  the  beauties.  In  the  arcade 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  :  the  pilafters  are  as  ar¬ 
rant  and  homely  ftripes  as  any  plarterer  would  make. 
The  barn-roof  over  the  portico  of  the  church  rtrikes 
my  eyes  with  as  little  idea  of  dignity  and  beauty,  as 
it  could  do  if  it  covered  nothing  but  a  barn.  It  muft 
be  owned,  that  the  defe<rt  is  not  in  the  archite<rt,  hut 
in  the  order. — Whoever  law  a  beautiful  Tufcan  build¬ 
ing  ?  Would  the  Romans  have  chofen  that  order  for 
a  temple  ?”  The  expence  of  building  that  church  was 
4500I.  ...  * 

Ambrefbury  in  Wiltfhire  was  defigned  by  Jones,  but 
executed  by  his  fcholar  Webb.  Jones  was  one  of 
the  firft  that  obferved  the  fame  diminution  of  pilarters 
as  in  pillars.  Lindfay-houfe  in  Lincolns  Inn  Fields, 
which  he  built,  owes  its  chief  grace  to  this  fingula- 
rity.  In  1618,  a  fpecial  coramiflion  was  iffued  to  the 
lord-chancellor,  the  earls  of  Worcester,  Pembroke, 
Arundel,  and  others,  to  plant  and  reduce  to  uniformi¬ 
ty,  Lincoln’s* Inn  Fields,  as  it  (hall  be  drawn  by  way 
of  map  or  ground-plot,  by  Inigo  Jones,  furveyor- 
general  of  the  works.  That  fquare  is  laid  out  with  a 
regard  to  fo  trifling  a  fingularity,  as  to  be  of  the  exa 61 
dimenfions  of  one  of  the  pyramids :  this  would  have 
been  admired  in  thofe  ages  when  the  keep  at  Ken¬ 
nel  worth  CaMe  was  ere<rted  in  the  form  of  an  horfe- 
ietter,  and  the  Efcurial  in  the  fhape  of  St  Laurence’s 
gridiron. 

Colertiill  in  Berkflure,  the  feat  of  Sir  Matthew 
Pleydell,  built  in  1650,  and  Cobham-ha.ll  in  Kent, 
were  Jones’s.  He  was  employed  to  rebuild  Cartle  Afh- 
by,  and  finilhed  one  front  :  but  the  civil  war  interrup¬ 
ted  his  progrefs  there  and  at  Stoke  park  in  Northamp- 
Sonfhire.  Shaftfbury-houfe,  now  the  London  Lying- 
in  hofpital,  on  the  eafi  fide  of  Alderfgate-fireet,  is  a 
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beautiful  front.  The  Grange,  the  feat  of  the  lord  Jones, 
chancellor  Henley  in  Hamplhire,  is  entirely  of  this  — 1 
mailer.  It  is  not  a  Jarge  houfe,  but  by  far  one  of  the 
bert  proofs  of  his  tarte.  The  hall,  which  opens  to  a 
fmail  veftibule  with  a  cupola,  and  the  rtaircafe  ad¬ 
joining,  are  beautiful  models  of  the  pureft  and  mort: 
clafiic  antiquity.  The  gate  of  Beautort-garden  at 
Chelfea,  deligned  by  Jones,  was  purchafed  by  Lord 
Burlington,  and  trardported  to  Chifwick.  He  drew  a 
plan  fora  palace  at  Newmarket)  but  not  that  wretched 
hovel  that  Hands  there  at  prefent.  One  of  the  mort 
beautiful  of  his  works  is  the  queen’s  houfe  at  Green¬ 
wich.  The  firft  idea  of  the  hofpital  is  faid  to  have  been 
taken  from  his  papers  by  his  fcholar  Webb.  Heriot’s 
hofpital  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  improvements  made  in 
his  time  on  Glammis  Caftle  in  Forfarfhire  in  Scotland, 
are  fpecimens  of  the  defigns  of  Inigo  Jones, 

Inigo  tailed  early  the  misfortunes  of  his  mailer.  He 
was  not  only  a  favourite,  but  a  Roman  Catholic:  in 
1646  he  paid  545k  for  his  delinquency  and  fequeftra- 
tion.  Whether  it  was  before  or  after  this  fine,  it  is  un¬ 
certain,  that  he  and  Stone  the  mafon  buried  their  joint 
ftock  in  Scotland  yard)  but  an  order  being  publiihed  to 
encourage  the  informers  of  luch  concealments,  and  four 
perfons  being  privy  to  the  fpot  where  the  money  was 
hid,  it  was  taken  up,  and  reburied  in  Lambeth-marfh. 

Grief,  misfortunes,  and  age,  put  an  end  te  his  life  at 
Somerfet-houfe,  July  21.  1651.  Several  of  his  defigns. 
have  been  publiihed  by  Mr  Kent,  Mr  Colin  Campbell,, 
and  Mr  Ifaac  Ware.  He  left  in  MS  fome  curious  notes 
on  Palladio’s  architecture,  which  are  inferted  in  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Palladio  publiihed  in  17x4. 

Jonks,  Sir  William ,  the  fon  of  William  Jones,  Efq. 
an  eminent  mathematician,  cotemporary  with  the  great 
Newton,  was  born  in  London  on  the  28th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1746,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  Harrow  fchool,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr  Robert  Sum¬ 
ner,  whom  he  has  celebrated  in  an  eulogium  which- will 
probably  be  coeval  with  time.  From  Harrow  fchool 
he  went  to  Univerfity  college,  Oxford,  where  the  rapi¬ 
dity  of  his  literary  acquifitions  excited  the  admiration  of 
all. 

He  travelled  through  France  at  the  age  of  23 * 
taking  up  his  refidence  for  fome  time  at  Nice,  where 
man,  and  the  various  forms  of  government,  became  the 
favourite  objects  of  his  invefligation.  A  with  to  relieve  * 
his  mother  from  the  burden  of  his  education,  made  him 
long  for  a  fellowlhip  in  his  college,  but  having  no  im¬ 
mediate  profpeCt  of  obtaining  it,  he  in  1765  became 
tutor  to  young  Lord  Althorpe,  afterwards  Earl  Spen¬ 
cer,  in  which  Situation  he  was  introduced  to  the  belt  of 
company,  and  had  alfo  leifure  to  profecutc  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  knowledge,  and  the  farther  cultivation  of  his  in¬ 
tellectual  powers,  which  were  objects  ever  dear  to 
him. 

He  obtained  next  year,  the  fellowlhip-  he  expe£ted.,y 
and  was  thus  raifed  to  a  rtate  which  he  could  not  help 
viewing  as  independent-  Being  at  Spa  with  his* pupil 
in  the  year  1767,  he  employed  much  of  his  time  in, 
making  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  German  language;, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  requelted  by'  the  duke 
of  Grafton’s  undersecretary,  to  undertake  a  tranfiatiom 
of  a  Perfian  MS.  of  the  life  of  Nadir  Shaw,  into  the 
French  language,  of  which  the  king  of  Denmark  war, 
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anxious  to  have  a  verfion.  ^ 

appeared  in  1770,  with  the  addition  of  a.treatife  on 
oriental  poetry,  which  was  very  much  admired,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  elegance  of  the  French  ftyle  and  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  translation.  For  this  excellent  publica¬ 
tion  it  appears  that  he  received  nothing  more  than  a  di¬ 
ploma  from  his  Danifti  majefty,  continuing  him  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of.  Copenhagen,  with 
a  warm  recommendation  to  the  notice  of  his  own  fove- 
reign. 

That  he  might  be  enabled  to  gratify  his  commenda¬ 
ble  ambition,  he  now  began  to  think  ferioufiy  of  fome 
profeffion  through  life  *,  and,  as  he  had  conceived,  an 
early  predile6licn  for  the  law,  lie  made  that  the  object 
of  his  choice*,  and  in  the  month  of  September  1770, 
lie  entered  at  the  Temple.  Yet  the  ftudies  of  his  pro¬ 
feffion  did  not  prevent  him  from  making  thofe  literary 
advances,  in  which  he  fo  much  delighted,  and  oriental 
literature  Rill  continued  a  favourite  object.  Whcm  the 
life  of  Zoroafter  by  Anquetil  du  Perron  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  in  the  preliminary  difcourfe  to  which  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford  had  been  attacked,  our  author  de¬ 
fended  it  in  a  pamphlet  written  with  feverity  and  with 
elegance.  In  1772?  he  publiftied  a  fmall  volume  of 
poems,  being  tranflations  from  the  Afiatic  poets,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  grace  and  brilliancy  of  their  ftyle  ; 
and  in  1774  appeared  his  work  “  De  Poeji  AJia  tic  a” 
the  beauty  and  purity  of  the  Latin  in  which  it  is  com- 
pofed,  exciting  the  admiration  of  men  of  literature  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the 
beginning  of  1774?  ktU  declined  to  a£l  in  that  capaci¬ 
ty  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  a&ual  bulinefs 
of  the  profeffion.  He  was  appointed  a  commiftioner  of 
bankrupts  in  1776,  about  which  period  lie  addrefled  a 
letter  to  Lord  Althorpe,  in  which  he  beautifully  ex- 
preffes  his  ardent  with  to  have  conflitutional  liberty  efta- 
bliftied  by  eonftitutional  means. 

His  tranftation  of  the  fpeeches  of  Ifoeus,  on  account 
of  his  elegant  ftyle,  his  profound  critical  and  hi  ft  eric  a  1 
knowledge,  commanded  the  admiration  of  every  com¬ 
petent  judge.  Soon  after  this  his  pra&ice  at  the  bar 
increaPd  with  rapidity  *,  but  he  had  little  reafon  to 
flatter  himfelf  with  the  profpeft  of  advancement  in 
profefiional  rank  and  dignity,  becaufe  he  was  known 
to  be  convinced  of  the  injuftice  of  the  Britifti  caufe 
refpe&ing  the  American  war,  which  he  was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal  j  and  therefore  an  oppofer  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  thofe  who  had  the  direction  of  public  affairs, 
bad  little  preferment  to  look  for.  In  1780  he  became 
a  candidate  to  fucceed  to  Sir  Roger  Newdigate  as  re- 
prefentative  in  parliament  for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
in  which  lie  was  refpectably  fupported  ;  but  his  politi¬ 
cal  fentiments  were  ill  fuited  to  fecure  him  a  majority, 
which  made  him  decline  the  conteft  prior  to  the  elec¬ 
tion.  He  foon  after  publiftied  a  pamphlet  entitled 
44  An  Inquiry  into  the  legal  mode  of  fupprefting  riots, 
with  a  eonftitutional  plan  of  future  defence,”  recom¬ 
mending  the  propriety  of  making  every  citizen  a  foldier 
in  cafes  of  imminent  danger.  Fie  next  publiftied  a 
tranftation  of  feven  ancient  poems  of  the  higheft  repu¬ 
tation  in  Arabia,  which,  with  an  ode  on  the  marriage 
of  Lord  Althorpe,  procured  for  him  the  higheft  repu¬ 
tation.  His  effay  on  the  laws  of  bailments  was  alfo 
much  admired,  as  was  his  fneech  at  the  London  tavern 
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Paris,  he  drew  up  a  dialogue  between  a  farmer  and  a  u 
country  gentleman  on  the  principles  of  government, 
publiftied  in  Wales  by  the  dean  of  St  Afapli,  for 
which  a  bill  of . indictment  v7as  preferred  againft  that 
clergyman.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Kenyon,  Mr  Jones 
avowed  himfelf  to  be  the  author,  and  aflerted  the  prin¬ 
ciples  it  contained  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
Britilh  conftitution  *,  but  it  appears  that  he  afterwards 
relaxed  confiderably  in  his  political  ardour. 

After  the  resignation  of  Lord  North,  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Shelburne,  Mr  Jones  was  nominated  one 
of  the  judges  in  the  Biitifh  territories  oLIndia,  an  ap¬ 
pointment  which  he  had  long  wifhed  for,  as  it  would 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  profecuting  his  favourite 
refearclies  into  oriental  literature.  He  was  choien  a 
judge  in  March  1783,  and  on  the  2Cth  of  that  month 
the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  him. 
He  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  September,  and  entered  upon 
his  office  in  December,  opening  the  feffions  with  a 
very  elegant  charge  to  the  grand  jury.  Here  he  plan¬ 
ned  the  institution  of  a  fociety  fimilar  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  London,  many  valuable  labours  and  refearches 
of  which  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 
eollefted  materials  for  a  complete  dig  eft  of  the  Hindoo 
and  Mahometan  laws,  which  interefting  work  he  did 
not  live  to  bring  to.  a  conclufton.  1  he  publication  of 
the  44  Afiatic  Refearches”  occupied  much  of  his  atten¬ 
tion.  In  1789  he  tranflated  an  ancient  Indian  drama 
called  44  Sacontala,”  which  has  been  conftdered  as  an 
interefting  curioftty.  In  1794  he  gave  the  world  his 
“  Ordinances  of  Menu,”  a  famous  Indian  legiftator, 
containing  a  fyftem  of  duties  both  civil  and  religious. 

The  climate  of  India  proving  unfavourable  to  the 
health  of  Lady  Jones,  obliged  her  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  whither  Sir  William  foon  defigned  to  follow 
her.  On  the  20th  of  April  1794,  he  was  feized  at 
Calcutta  with  an  inflammation  of  the  liver,  which  fet 
the  powers  of  medicine  at  defiance,  and  on  the  27th  of 
the  fame  month  put  a  period  to  his  exiftetice  without 
pain  or  ftruggle. 

It  may  be  fairly  aflerted  that  few  men  have  died 
more  refpe£ted  or  regretted,  as  few  have  paffed  a  more* 
ufeful  and  irreproachable  life.  The  uncommon  extent 
of  his  erudition  has  been  dii played  in  all  his  writings, 
and  fcarcely  any  fubje£t  of  human  refearch  efcaped  his' 
notice.  He  has  fcarcely  ever  been  equalled  as  a  lin- 
guift,  for  he  is  faid  to  have  been  more  or  lefs  acquaint-' 
ed  with  about  28  different  languages.  Tafte  and  ele¬ 
gance  marked  all  his  exertions,  and  he  might  have  ri- 
fen  as  a  poet  to  the  very  firft  rank.  Great  as  his 
knowledge  was,  his  virtue  and  religion  were  not  infe¬ 
rior.  In  whatever  light  we  think  proper  to  view  him 
as  {landing  in  relation  to  fociety,  he  was  undoubtedly 
a  pattern  worthy  of  imitation. 

As  a  permanent  monument  to  his  memory,  his  affec¬ 
tionate  lady  publiftied  his  whole  fmifhed  works  in  fix* 
quarto  volumes,  in  the  year  1  799  ;  and  a  marble  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  memory  by  the  fame  endearing  friend,  is 
placed  in  the  antichamber  of  Univerfity  college, 
Oxford.  The  Eafl  India  Company  alfo  voted  a  mo¬ 
nument  to  his  memory  in  St  PauFa  cathedral,  and  a 
ftatue  of  him  to  be  fent  out  to  Bengal.  Memoirs  of 
his  life  were  publiftied  by  Lord  Teignmouth,  and  a 
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fociety  of  gentlemen  in  Bengal  who  had  been  educated 
at  Oxford,  fubfcribed  a  fum  for  a  prize  difTertation  on 
his  character  and  merits,  by  ftudents  in  that  univer¬ 
sity. 

IONIA,  a  country  of  Afia  Minor,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  ALolia,  on  the  weft  by  the  Aegean  and  lea- 
rian  feas,  on  the  fouth  by  Caria,  and  on  the  eaft  by 
Lydia  and  part  of  Caria.  It  was  founded  by  colonies 
from  Greece  and  particularly  Attica,  by  the  Ionians 
or  fubje&s  of  Ion.  Ionia  was  divided  into  12  ftnall 
Rates,  which  formed  a  celebrated  confederacy  often  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  ancients.  Thefe  12  Rates  were  Priene, 
Miletus,  Colophon,  Clazomenae,  Ephefus,  Lebedos, 
Teos,  Phocaea,  Erythrae,  Smyrna,  and  the  capitals  of 
Samos  and  Chios.  The  inhabitants  of  Ionia  built  a 
temple  which  they  called  Pan  Ionium  from  the  con- 
courie  of  people  that  flocked  there  from  every  part  of 
Ionia.  After  they  had  enjoyed  for  fome  time  their 
freedom  and  independence,  they  were  made  tributary 

t<Lj;heJ  P?W6r  °f  Lyd™  hy  Crafus.  The  Athenians 
ailified  them  to  fhake  off  the  Slavery  of  the  Afiatic 
monarchs  ;  but  they  foon  forgot  their  duty  and  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  mother-country,  and  joined  Xerxes  when 
he  invaded  Greece.  They  were  delivered  from  the 
Perfian  yoke  by  Alexander,  and  reRored  to  their  ori¬ 
ginal  independence.  They  were  reduced  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  under  the  diftator  Sylla.  Ionia  has  been  al- 
ways  edebrated  for  the  falubrity  of  the  climate,  the 
iruitrulnels  of  the  foil,  and  the  genius  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

IONIC  order.  See  Architecture,  N°4j. 

Ionic  Diaka,  in  Grammar,  a  manner  of  fpeaking 
peculiar  to  the  people  of  Ionia. 

IONIC  Sea  was  the  firft  of  the  ancient  feels  of  phi¬ 
losophers;  the  others  were  the  Italic  and  Eleatic. 
lhe  founder  of  this  feel  was  Thales,  who  being  a 
native  of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  occasioned  his  followers  to 
ailume  the  appellation  of  Ionic :  Thales  was  fucceeded 
by  Anaximander,  and  he  by  Anaximenes,  both  of  Mi¬ 
letus  :  Anaxagoras  Clazomenius  fucceeded  them,  and 
removed  his  fchool  from  Afia  to  Athens,  where  Socra- 
tes  was  his  fcholar.  It  was  the  diftinguilhing  tenet 
oi  this  fea,  that  water  was  the  principle  of  all  natural 
things.  , 

IONIUM  mare,  apart  of  the  Mediterranean  fea 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic.  It  lies  between  Sicily 
and  Greece,  Dial  part  of  the  yEgean  fea  which  lies 
on  the  cnafts  of  Ionia  in  Afia,  is  called  the  Sea  of  Io¬ 
nia,  and  not  the  Ionian  fea.  According  to  fome  au¬ 
thors,  the  Ionian  fea  receives  its  name  from  Io,  who 
fwam  acrofs  there  after  (he  had  been  metamorphofed 
into  a  heifer.  r 

r  J,9^>  °r  JoNQ-UE>  Jn  naval  affairs,  is  a  kind  of 
imall  (hip,  very  common  in  the  Eall  Indies.  Thefe 
veffels .  are  about  the  bignefs  of  our  fly-boats;  and 
differ  m  the  form  of  their  building,  according  to  the 
different  methods  of  naval  architecture  ufed  by  the  na¬ 
tions  to  which  they  belong.  Their  fails  are  frequently 
ma'  ®  “Jnr"ats)  and  t!lelr  anchors  are  made  of  wood. 

JUFFA,  a  fea  port  town  in  Paleitine,  lying  fouth 
ot  Cieiarea  ;  and  anciently  the  only  port  to  Jcrufalem, 
whence  all  the  materials  fent  from  Tyre  towards  the 
building  of  Solomon’s  temple  were  brought  hither 
and  landed,  (2  Chr.  ii.  16.).  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
jjuilt  by  Japhet,  and  from  him  to  have  taken  its  name 
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Japho,  afterwards  moulded  into  Joppa ;  and  the  very 
heathen  geographers  fpeak  of  it  as  built  before  the  flood. 
It  is  now  called  Jaffa,  fomewhat  nearer  to  its  firft  ap- 
pellation,  and  is  but  in  a  poor  and  mean  condition. 

JOR,  the  Hebrew  for  a  riyer,  which,  joined  with 
-Dan,  concurs  to  form  the  term  Jordan.  See  Dan 

JORDANO,  Lucca,  an  eminent  Italian  painter 
was  born  at  Naples  in  1632.  He  became  very  earl^ 
a  difciple  of  Jofeph  Ribera  ;  but  going  afterwards  to 
Kome,  he  attached  mmfelf  to  the  manner  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  whom  he  aflifted  in  his  great  works.  Some 
oi  his  pictures  being  feen  by  Charles  II.  king  of 
Spam,  he  engaged  him  in  painting  the  Efcurial:  in 
which  talk  he  acquitted  himfelf  as  a  great  painter. 
1  be  king  Ihowed  him  a  pifture  of  Baffani,  expreffing 
his  concern  that  he  had  not  a  companion  :  Lucca 
painted  one  fo  exaftly  in  Baffani’s  manner,  that  it  was 
taken  for  a  performance  of  that  mafter;  and  for  this 
lervice  he  was  knighted,  and  gratified  with  feveral  ho- 
nourable  and  valuable  employments.  The  great  works 
he  executed  in  Spain  gave  him  ftill  greater  reputa¬ 
tion  when  he  returned  to  Naples  ;  fo  that  though  he 
was  a  very  quick  workman,  he  could  not  fupply  the 
Mger  demands  of  the  citizens.  No  one,  not  even 
Tmtoret,  ever  painted  fo  much  as  Jordano;  and  his 
generolity  carried  him  fo  far  as  to  prefent  altar-pieces 
to  churches  that  were  not  able  to  purchafe  them.  His 
labours  were  rewarded  with  great  riches;  which  he 
left  to  his  family,  when  he  died,  in  170 5. 

JOSEPH,  the  fon  of  Jacob  ;  memorable  for  his 
chaftity,  and  the  honours  conferred  on  him  at  the 
court  of  Egypt,  &c.  He  died  in  1635  B.  C.  aged 

JOSEPHUS,  the  celebrated  hiftorian  of  the  Jews 
was  of  noble  birth,  by  his  father  Mattathias  defeended 
from  the  high-priefts,  and  by  hi,  mother  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  the  Maccabees;  he  was  born  A.  D.  37,  under 
Caligula,  and  lived  under  Domitian.  At  16  years  of 
age  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  feft  of  the  Effenes,  and 
then  to  the  Pharilees;  and  having  been  fuccefsful  in  a 
journey  to  Rome,  upon  his  return  to  Judaea  he  was 
made  captain  general  of  the  Galilseans.  Being  taken 
pnfoner  Ly  Vefpafian,  he  foretold  his  coming  to  the 
empire,  and  his  own  deliverance  by  his  means.  He 
accompanied  Titus  at  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem,  and  wrote 
his  “  Wars  of  the  Jews,”  which  Titus  ordered  to  be 
put  in  the  public  library.  He  afterwards  lived  at 
Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  and  where  the  emperors  loaded  him  with  fa¬ 
vours,  and  granted  him  large  penfions.  Befidcs  the 
above  work,  he  wrote,  1.  Twenty  books  of Jenifti  an¬ 
tiquities,  which  he  finilhed  under  Domitian.  2.  Two 
books  againft  Apion.  3.  An  elegant  difeourfe  on  the 
martyrdom  of  the  Maccabees.  4.  His  own  life.  Thefe 
works  are  excellently  written  in  Greek. 

JOSHUA,  the  renowned  general  of  the  Jews,  who 
conduced  them  through  the  wildernefs,  &c.  died  in 
1424  B.  C.  aged  no. 

Joshua,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
containing  a  hiftory  of  the  wars  and  tranfaftions  of 
the.  perfon  whofe  name  it  bears.  This  book  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts:  the  firft  of  which  is  a  hiftory 
of  the  conqueft  of  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  the  fecond, 
which  begins  at  the  12th  chapter,  is  a  defeription  of 
that  country,  and  the  divifion  of  it  among  the  tribes  *> 
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Jofhua  and  the  third,  comprifed  in  the  two  laft:  chapters,  con- 
II  tains  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  he  caufed  the  Ifrael- 
*ourna  *  ites  to  make,  and  the  death  of  their  victorious  leader 
and  governor.  The  whole  comprehends  a,  term  of  17, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  27  years. 

JOSIAH,  king  of  Judah,  the  deftroyer  of  idola¬ 
try,  and  the  reftorer  of  the  true  worftiip,  an  excellent 
magiftrate,  and  a  valiant  general,  was  flain  in  battle, 
609  B.  C. 

JOTAPATA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  the 
Lower  Galilee,  diftant  40  ftadia  from  Gabara;  a  very 
ftrong  place,  fituated  on  a  rock,  walled  round,  and  en- 
compafled  on  all  hands  with  mountains,  fo  as  not  to  be 
feen  but  by  thofe  who  came  very  near.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  taken  by  Vefpafian,  being  defended 
by  Jofephus,  who  commanded  in  it  5  when  taken,  it 
was  ordered  to  be  rafed. 

JOVIAN,  the  Roman  emperor,  eleCled  by  the 
army,  after  the  death  of  Julian  the  apoftate,  in  363. 
He  at  firft  refufed,  faying  he  would  not  command 
idolatrous  foldiers ;  but,  upon  an  affurance  that  they 
would  embrace  Chriftianity,  he  accepted  the  throne, 
and  immediately  (hut  all  the  Pagan  temples,  and  for¬ 
bade  their  facrifices.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
dignity  to  which  his  merit  had  railed  him  3  being  fuf- 
focated  in  his  bed  by  the  fumes  of  a  fire  that  had 
been  made  to  dry  the  chamber,  in  364,  the  33d  of 
his  age,  and  the  eighth  month  of  his  reign.  See  CON¬ 
STANTINOPLE,  N°  67. 

JO VI US,  Paul,  in  Italian  Giovio ,  a  celebrated 
hiftorian,  was  born  at  Como  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1483. 
As  his  father  died  in  his  infancy,  he  was  educated  by 
his  eldefl  brother  Benedict  Jovius,  under  whom  he  be¬ 
came  well  {killed  in  claffical  learning  3  and  then  went 
to  Rome,  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the 
Vatican  library.  He  there  wrote  his  firft  piece,  De 
pifcibus  Romanis ,  which  he  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Lewis 
of  Bourbon.  He  received  a  penfion  of  500  crowns 
for  many  years  from  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  whofe 
favour  he  fecured  by  his  flatteries.  But,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reign,  having  difgufted  the  conftable  Montmo¬ 
rency,  his  name  was  ftruck  out  of  the  lift  of  penfioners. 
Jovius  did  not  fuller  his  fpirits  to  fink  under  his  mif- 
fortune  :  he  had  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  the 
learned  world  by  his  writings  ;  and  having  always 
ftiowed  great  refpeCl  to  the  houfe  of  Medicis,  on  whofe 
praifes  he  had  expatiated  in  his  works,  he  applied  to 
Clement  VII.  and  obtained  the  bifhoprick  of  Nocera. 
His  principal  piece  is  his  hiftory,  which  is  that  of  his 
own  time  throughout  the  world,  beginning  with  1494, 
and  extending  to  the  year  1544.  This  was  the  chief 
bufinefs  of  his  life.  For  he  formed  the  plan  of  it  in 
the  year  1515  3  and  continued  upon  it  till  his  death, 
which  happened  at  Florence  in  1552.  It  is  printed  in 
three  volumes  folio.  He  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  man 
of  wit  as  well  as  learning :  he  was  mafter  of  a  bright 
and  polifhed  ftyle,  and  has  many  curious  obfervations : 
but  being  a  venal  writer,  his  hiftories  are  not  much 
credited. 

JOURNAL,  a  day-book,  regifter,  or  account  of 
what  paffes  daily.  See  .Diary. 

'  Journal,  in  merchants  accounts,  is  a  book  into 
which  every  particular  article  is  polled  out  of  the  wafte- 
book,  and  made  debtor.  This  is  to  be  very  clearly 
worded,  and  fairly  engrofled.  See  BOOK-Keeping. 


Journal,  in  Navigation ,  a  fort  of  diary,  or  daily  re-  Journal 
gifter  of  the  fliip’s  courfe,  winds,  and  weather;  together  .11 
with  a  general  account  of  whatever  is  material  to  be  re-  JPhlgenia,i 
marked  in  the  period  of  a  fea-voyage.  v 

In  all  fea-journals,  the  day,  or  what  is  called  the 
24  hours ,  terminate  at  noon,  becaufe  the  errors  of 
the  dead-reckoning  are  at  that  period  generally  cor¬ 
rected  by  a  folar  obfervation.  The  daily  compact 
ufually  contains  the  ftate  of  the  weather  3  the  varia¬ 
tion,  increafe,  or  diminution  of  the  wind  ;  and  the 
fuitable  ftiifting,  reducing,  or  enlarging  the  quantity 
of  fail  extended;  as  alfo  the  moft  material  incidents  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  condition  of  the  (hip  and  her  crew  3 
together  with  the  difcovery  of  other  (hips  or  fleets, 
land,  flioals,  breakers,  foundings,  &e. 

Journal,  is  alfo  a  name  common  for  weekly  eflays, 
newfpapers,  &c.  as  the  Gray’s  Inn  Journal,  the  Weft- 
minfter  Journal,  &c. 

Journal,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  titles  of  feveral  books 
which  come  out  at  ftated  times,  and  give  abftra&s, 
accounts,  &c.  of  the  new  books  that  are  publilhed,  and 
the  new  improvements  daily  made  in  arts  andiciences; 
as  the  Journal  de  Spavans ,  Journal  de  Fhyjique ,  &c. 

JOURNEY,  a  traCl  of  ground  palled  over  in  tra¬ 
velling  by  land  3  properly  as  much  as  may  be  palled 
over  in  one  day. 

Management  of  a  Horfe  on  a  J OUR  NET.  See  Horse. 

JOURNEYMAN,  properly  one  who  works  by  the 
day  only  ;  but  the  word  is  now  ufed  for  any  one  who 
works  under  a  mafter,  either  by  the  day,  the  year,  or 
the  piece. 

JOY,  in  Ethics ,  is  that  paflion  which  is  produced 
by  love,  regarding  its  objed  as  prefent,  cither  imme¬ 
diately  or  in  profpeCt,  in  reality  or  imagination.  The 
operation  of  joy  fometimes  affe&s  the  funaions  of  the 
body,  by  increafing  the  fccretion  of  perfpiration  and 
fome  others. 

JOYNERY.  See  Joinery. 

IPECACUANHA,  the  root  of  a"  plant  which  is 
well  known  by  its  ufe  #  as  an  emetic.  See  Materia 
Medica  Index. 

IPHICRATES,  general  of  the  Athenians,  had  that 
command  conferred  upon  him  at  20  years  of  age,  and 
became  famous  for  the  exaanefsof  his  military  difeipline. 

He  made  war  on  the  Thracians;  reftored  Seuthes,  who 
was  an  ally  of  the  Athenians  3  attacked  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  and,  on  many  other  occalions,  gave  lignal 
proofs  of  his  conduft  and  courage.  Many  ingenious 
repartees  have  been  mentioned  of  this  general :  a  man 
of  good  family,  with  no  other  merit  than  his  nobility, 
reproaching  him  one  day  for  the  meannefs  of  his  birth’ 
he  replied,  “  I  lhall  be  the  firft  of  my  race,  and  thou 
the  laft  of  thine.”  He  died  380  B.  C. 

IPPIIGENIA,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Cly- 
temneftra.  When  the  Greeks  going  to  the  Trojan  war 
were  detained  by  contrary  winds  at  Aulis,  they  were 
informed  by  one  of  the  foothfayers,  that  to  appeafe 
the  gods  they  mull:  facrifice  Iphigenia  Agamemnon’s 
daughter  to  Diana.  The  father,  who  had  provoked 
the  goddefs  by  killing  her  favourite  flag,  heard  this 
with  the  greateft  horror  and  indignation  ;  and  rather 
than  to  filed  the  blood  of  his  daughter,  he  commanded 
one  of  his  heralds,  as  chief  of  the  Grecian  forces,  to  or¬ 
der  all  the  affembly  to  depart  each  to  his  refpe&ive 
home.  Ulyfles  and  the  other  generals  interfered,  and 

Agamemnon 
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Ipliigenia  Agamemnon  confented  to  immolate  his  daughter  for 
H  the  common  caufe  of  Greece.  As  Ipliigenia  was  ten- 
>  p  u  derly  loved  by  her  mother,  the  Greeks  fent  for  her  on 
pretence  of  giving  her  in  marriage  to  Achilles.  Ciy- 
,fcemrieftra  gladly  permitted  her  departure,  and  Iphige- 
nia  came  to  Aulis.  Here  (lie  faw  the  bloody  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  facrifice.  She  implored  the  forgivenefs 
and  protection  of  her  father  ;  but  tears  and  entreaties 
were  unavailing.  Calchas  took  the  knife  in  his  hand  •, 
«*and  as  he  was  going  to  (trike  the  fatal  blow,  IphigCnia 
fuddenly  difappeared,  and  a  goat  of  uncommon  (ize  and 
beauty  was  found  in  her  place  for  the  facrifice.  This 
fupernatural  change  animated  the  Greeks,  the  wind 
fuddenly  became  favourable,  and  the  combined  fleet  fet 
fail  from  Aulis. 

I  POME  A,  Ouamoclit,  or  Scarlet  Convolvu¬ 
lus  ;  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  29th 
order,  Campanacea .  See  Botany  Index . 

IPSWICH,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in 
England,  feated  in  E.  Long.  1.  6.  N.  Lat.  52.  12. 
The  name  comes  from  the  Saxon  Cypefwick ,  that  is,  a 
town  fituated  upon  the  Gyppen,  now  called  Orwell 
It  had  once  21  churches,  but  now  has  only  12.  It  was 
plundered  by  the  Hanes  in  991,  and  afterwards  be- 
iieged  by  King  Stephen.  It  had  charters  and  a  mint 
in  the  reign  of  King  John,  but  its  laft  charter  was  from 
Charles  II.  The  remains  of  a  wall  and  fix  or  feven  re¬ 
ligious  houfes  are  ft  ill*  to  be  feen.  Though  it  is  not 
in  fo  flourifliing  a  (late  as  formerly  when  the  harbour 
was  more  commodious,  yet  it  is  (fill  a  large  well  built 
town.  Befides  the  churches  already  mentioned,  it 
has  feveral  meeting-hGufes,  two  chapels,  a  town-hall, 
council-chamber,  a  large  market  place  with  a  crofs  in 
the  middle  of  it,  a  (lure-hall  for  the  county  hellions,  a 
library,  feveral  hofpitals,  a  free-fchool,  a  handfome 
ftone-bridge  over  the  river,  (lately  fhambles  in  the 
market-place  built  by  Cardinal  Wolfey,  who  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  town  and  a  butcher’s  fon,  and  who  alfo  be¬ 
gan  to  build  a  college  here  on  the  ruins  of  a  fmall 
college  of  black  canons,  which  dill  bears  his  name, 
though  it  was  never  finifhed.  Here  are  alfo  feveral 
alms-houfes,  three  charity-fchools,  and  a  convenient 
key  and  cuftomhoufe.  By  virtue  of  Charles  IT’s  char¬ 
ter,  the  town  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  a  recorder, 
12  portmen,  of  whom  the  bailiffs  are  two,  a  town- 
clerk,  two  coroners,  and  24  common- council.  The 
bailiffs  and  4  of  the  portmen  are  juilices  of  the  peace. 
The  town  enjoys  many  privileges,  as  palling  fines  and 
recoveries,  trying  criminals,  and  even  crown  and  capi¬ 
tal  caufes  among  themfelves,  fettling  the  aftize  of 
bread,  wine,  and  beer.  No  freeman  is  obliged  to  ferve 
on  juries  out  of  the  town,  or  bear  any  office  for  the 
king,  except  that  of  the  ffieriff,  or  to  pay  tolls  or  duties 
in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  They  have  an  ad¬ 
miralty  jurifdi&ion  beyond  Harwich  on  the  Effex  coaft, 
and  on  both  (ides  the  Suffolk  coaft,  by  which  they  are 
entitled  to  all  goods  caft  on  (bore.  The  bailiffs  even 
hold  an  admiralty-court  beyond  Landguard-fort.  By 
a  trial  in  King  Edward  II IPs  time,  it  appears  that  the 
town  had  a  right  to  the  cuftom-dulies  for  all  goods  co¬ 
ming  into  Harwich -haven.  The  population  in  1801 
exceeded  1.1,000,  of  whom  nearly  2000  are  employed 
in  manu failures,  which  are  chiefly  wooden  and  linen 
cloth.  It  has  (till  a  conficlerable  foreign-trade.  The 


tide  rifes  1 2  feet,  and  (hips  come  within  a  fmall  diftance  Ipfwick 
of  the  town.  They  export  a  great  deal  of  corn  to  Lon-  I! 
don,  and  in  former  times  to  Holland.  Formerly,  they  IreIand’ 
had  a  great  trade  in  (hip-building  5  but  that  having  "  v~"’* 

declined,  they  now  fend  great  quantities  of  timber  to 
the  king’s  yard  at  Chatham.  It  has  feveral  great  fairs 
for  cattle,  cheefe,  and  butter  ;  and  is  admirably  fitua¬ 
ted  for  the  trade  to  Greenland,  becaufe  the  fame  wind 
that  carries  them  out  of  the  river  will  carry  them  to 
Greenland.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  beft  places  in  England  for  perfons  in  narrow  cir- 
cumftances,  houfe  rent  being  eafy,  provilions  cheap 
and  plentiful,  the  paffage  by  land  or  water  to  Lon¬ 
don,  &c.  convenient,  and  the  company  of  the  place 
good.  It  gives  title  of  vifeount,  as  well  as  Thetford, 
to  the  duke  of  Grafton  ;  and  fends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

IRASCIBLE,  in  the  old  philofophy,  a  term  appli¬ 
ed  to  an  appetite  or  a  part  of  the  foul,  where  anger  and 
the  other  paftions,  which  animate  us  againft  things  dif¬ 
ficult  or  odious,  were  fuppofed  to  r elide. 

Of  the  eleven  kinds  of  paftions  attributed  to  the 
foul,  philofophers  aferibe  five  to  the  irafcible  appetite  ; 
viz.  wrath,  boldnefs,  fear,  hope,  and  defpair  ;  the  other 
fix  are  charged  on  the  concupifciblc  appetite,  viz.  plea- 
fure,  pain,  defire,  averfion,  love,  and  hatred. 

Plato  divided  the  foul  into  three  parts  ;  the  reafon- 
able,  irafcible,  and  concupifcible  parts.  The  two  laft, 
’according  to  that  philofopher,  are  the  corporeal  and 
mortal  parts  of  the  foul,  which  give  rife  to  our  paf- 
(ions. 

Plato  fixes  the  feat  of  the  irafcible  appetite  in  the 
heart  •,  and  of  the  concupifcible  in  the  liver  ;  as  the 
two  fources  of  blood  and  fpirit,  which  alone  affeft  the 
mind. 

IRELAND,  one  of  the  Britannic  iflands,  fituated 
between  the  5th  and  10th  degrees  of  weft  longitude, 
and  between  the  51ft  and  56th  of  north  latitude,  ex¬ 
tending  in  length  about  300  miles,  and  about  150  in 
breadth. 

The  ancient  hiftory  of  this  ifland  is  involved  in  fo 
much  obicurily,  that  it  has  been  the  obje£t  of  conten¬ 
tion  among  the  antiquarians  for  upwards  of  a  century 
and  a  half.  The  Irifh  hiftorians  pretend  to  very  great 
antiquity.  According  to  them,  the  ifland  was  firft  in-' 
habited  about  322  years  after  the  flood.  At  that  time  Origin  of 
Partholanus  the  fon  of  Scara  landed  in  Munfter  on  the  the  Irilh 
14th  of  May  with  1000  foldiersyand  fome  women,  from  JCO,<lin2 
Greece.  This  voyage  he  had  undertaken  on  account 
of  his  having  killed  his  father  and  mother  in  his  native rians/ 
country.  The  fame  hiftorians  inform  us,  that  a  great 
number  of  lakes  broke  out  in  Ireland  during  the  reign 
of  Partholanus,  which  had  no  cxiftence  when  he  came 
into  the  ifland,  with  many  other  particulars  not  worth 
mentioning  ;  but  the  moft  furprifing  tircumftance  is, 
that,  about  300  years  after  the  arrival  of  this  Grecian 
colony,  all  of  them  periftied  by  a  plague,  not  a  fin  vie 
perfon  remaining  to  tell  the  fate  of  the  reft  ;  in  which 
cafe,  it  is  wonderful  how  the  eataftrophe  ftiould  have- 
been  known. 

After  the  extin&ion  of  this  firft  colony,  Ireland  re¬ 
mained  a  ptrfe£t  wildernefs  for  30  years;  when  ano¬ 
ther  colony  arrived  from  the  eaft,  under  the  dire&ion 
of  one  Ntroedius.  Pie  fet  fail  from  the  Euxine  fea 
with  30  tranfports,  each  manned  with  40  heroes )  and 

at 
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Ireland*  at  laft  arrived  on  the  coafts  of  Ireland,  after  a  very  te- 
’“"■'V"—*  dious  and  ftrange  navigation.  Daring  his  reign  alfo 
many  lakes  were  formed  in  the  country,  which  had  no 
exiftence  before  ;  the  molt  material  circumftance,  how¬ 
ever,  was  an  unfuccefsful  war  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  fome  African  pirates,  who  in  the  end  enllaved  his 
people.  The  vigors  proved  fuch  infupportable  ty¬ 
rants,  that  the  Irifti  found  themfelves  under  a  neceflity 
of  quitting  the  ifland  altogether.  They  embarked  on 
board  a  fleet  of  1130  fliips,  under  the  command  of 
three  grandfons  of  Nemedius,  viz.  Simon  Breac,  To 
Chath,  and  Eriatan  Maol.  The  firfl  returned  to  Greece, 
the  fecond  failed  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
the  third  landed  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  from 
him  the  ifland  of  Britain  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  name, 
and  the  Welfli  their  origin. 

About  216  years  after  the  death  of  Nemedius,  the 
^defeendants  of  Simon  Breac  returned  from  Greece  into 
Ireland.  They  were  conduced  by  five  princes  of  great 
reputation,  who  divided  the  ifland  into  five  kingdoms, 
nearly  equal  in  fize.  Thefe  kingdoms  were  called 
Munfler ,  Leinfer,  Connaught ,  Meath ,  and  U/Jler ;  and 
the  fubjeds  of  thefe  kings  are  called  by  the  Irifti  hif- 
torians  Firho/gs . 

The  Firbolgs  were. in  procefs  of  time  expelled  or 
totally  fubdued,  after  thelofs  of  100, 000  men  in  one 
battle,  by  the  Tuath  de  Dannans ,  a  nation  of  necro¬ 
mancers,  who  came  from  Attica,  Bceotia,  and  Achaia, 
into  Denmark,  from  Denmark  to  Scotland,  and  from 
Scotland  to  Ireland.  Thefe  necromancers  were  fo 
completely  fkilled  in  their  art,  that  they  could  even 
reftore  the  dead  to  life,  and  bring  again  into  the  field 
thofe  warriors  who  had  been  flain  the  day  before. 
They  had  alfo  fome  curiofities  which  pofleffed  a  won¬ 
derful  virtue.  Thefe  were  a  fword,  a  fpear,  a  caul¬ 
dron,  and  a  marble  chair  •>  on  which  laft  were  crown¬ 
ed  firft  the  kings  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  thofe  of 
Scotland.  But  neither  the  powerful  virtues  of  thefe 
Danifti  curiofities,  nor  the  more  powerful  fpells  of  the 
magic  art,  were  able  to  preferve  the  Tuath  de  Dannans 
from  being  fubdued  by  the  Gadelians  when  they  in¬ 
vaded  Ireland. 

The  Gadelians  were  defeended  from  one  Gathelus, 
from  whom  they  derived  their  name.  He  w  as  a  man 
of  great  confequence  in  Egypt,  and  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mofes  the  Jewifh  legiflator.  His  mo¬ 
ther  was  Scota  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  by  Niul  the 
fon  of  a  Scythian  monarch  cotemporary  with  Nimrod. 
The  Gadelians,  called  alfo  Scots ,  from  Scota  above- 
mentioned,  conquered  Ireland  about  1300  B.  C.  un¬ 
der  Heber  and  Heremon,  two  fons  of  Milefius  king  of 
Spain,  from  whom  were  defeended  all  the  kings  of 
Ireland  down  to  the  Englifh  conqueft,  and  who  are 
therefore  ftyled  by  the  Irifti  hiftorians  princes  of  the 
Milefan  race . 

From  this  period  the  Irifti  hiftorians  trace  a  gradual 
refinement  of  their  countrymen  from  a  ftate  of  the 
groffeft  barbarity,  until  a  monarch,  named  Ollam  Fod- 
la ,  eftabliftied  a  regular  form  of  government,  ereded 
a  grand  feminary  of  learning,  and  instituted  the  Fes, 
or  triennial  convention  of  provincial  kings,  priefts,  and 
poets,  at  Feamor  or  Tarah  in  Meath,  for  the  eftablifti- 
ment  of  laws  and  the  regulation  of  government.  But 
whatever  were  the  inftitutions  of  this  monarch,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  they  proved  infufficient  to  with- 
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ftand  the  wildnefs  and  diforder  of  the  times.  To  Kim-  Ireland, 
bath,  one  of  his  fucceflors,  the  annalifts  give  the  ho-  '-t~- 
nour  of  reviving  them,  befides  that  of  regulating  Ul- 
fter,  his  family-province,  and  adorning  it  with  a  ftate- 
ly  palace  at  Eamannia  near  Armagh.  His  immediate 
fuccefior,  called  Hugony ,  is  ftill  more  celebrated  for 
advancing  the  work  of  reformation.  It  feems,  that, 
from  the  earlieft  origin  of  the  Irifti  nation,  the  ifland 
had  been  divided  into  the  five  provincial  kingdoms 
above  mentioned,  and  four  of  thefe  had  been  fubjed  to 
the  fifth,  who  was  nominal  monarch  of  the  whole  ifland. 

Thefe  four,  however,  proved  fuch  obftinate  difturbers 
of  the  peace,  that  Hugony,  to  break  their  power,  par¬ 
celled  out  the  country  into  25  dynafties,  binding  them 
by  oath  to  accept  no  other  monarch  but  one  of  his  own 
family.  This  precaution  proved  ineflfedual.  Hugony 
himfelf  died  a  violent  death,  and  all  his  fucceflors  for 
a  feries  of  ages  were  affaflinated,  fcarcely  with  one 
exception. 

About  100  B.  C.  the  pentarchal  government  was 
reftored,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  fucceeded  by  a  con- 
fiderable  revolution  in  politics.  The  Irifti  bards  had 
for  many  ages  difpenfed  the  laws,  and  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  fubmitted  to  their  decifions  \  but  as  their  laws 
were  exceedingly  obfeure,  and  could  be  interpreted 
only  by  themfelves,  they  took  occaiion  from  thence  to 
opprefs  the  people,  until  at  laft  they  were  in  danger 
of  being  totally  exterminated  by  a  general  infurredion. 

In  this  emergency  they  fled  to  Convocar-Mac-Neffa, 
the  reigning  monarch,  who  promifed  them  his  protec¬ 
tion  in  cafe  they  reformed  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  in 
order  to  quiet  the  juft  complaints  of  his  people,  he  em¬ 
ployed  the  moft  eminent  among  them  to  compile  .an 
intelligible,  equitable,  and  diftind  body  of  laws, 
which  w'ere  received  with  the  greateft  joy,  and  digni¬ 
fied  with  the  name  of  celejlial  decifions .  Thefe  deci¬ 
fions  feem  to  have  produced  but  very  little  reformation 
among  the  people  in  general.  We  are  now  prefented 
with  a  new  feries  of  barbarities,  murders,  fadions, 
and  anarchy  ;  and  in  this  difordered  lituation  of  af¬ 
fairs  it  was,  according  to  the  Irifti  hiftorians,  that  the 
chieftain  mentioned  by  Tacitus  addrefled  himfelf  to 
Agricola,  and  encouraged  him  to  make  a  defeent  on 
Ireland.  This  fcheme  happened  not  to  fuit  the  views 
of  the  Roman  general  at  that  time,  and  therefore  was 
not  adopted  ;  and  fo  confident  are  thefe  hiftorians  of 
the  ftrength  of  their  country,  even  in  its  then  diftrad- 
ed  ftate,  that  they  tred  the  notion  of  its  being  fub¬ 
dued  by  a  Roman  legion  and  fome  auxiliaries  (the 
force  propofed  to  Agricola)  as  utterly  extravagant  $  ac¬ 
quainting  us  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Irifti  were  fo 
far  from  dreading  a  Roman  invafion,  that  they  failed 
to  the  afliftance  of  the. Fids,  and  having  made  a  fuc- 
cefsful  incurfion  into  South  Britain,  returned  home  with 
a  confiderable  booty. 

^  In  the  fame  ftate  of  barbarity  and  confufion  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  continued  till  the  introdudion  of 
Chriftianity  by  St  Patrick,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.  This  miflionary,  according  to  the  adver- 
faries  of  the  Irifti  antiquity,  firft  introduced  letters  into* 

Ireland,  and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  a  future  civi¬ 
lization.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  for  that 
antiquity  maintain,  that  the  lrifn  had  the  knowledge 
of  letters,  and  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the 
arts,  before  the  time  of  St  Patrick  ;  though  thev  allow 
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that  he  introduced  the  Roman  ehara&er,  in  which 
'  his  copies  of  the  Scripture  and  liturgies  were  written. 
To  enter  into  the  difpute  would  be  contrary  to  our 
plan.  It  is  fufHcient  to  obferve,  that,  excepting  by 
fome  of  the  Irifh  themfelves,  the  hiftory  already  given 
is  generally  reckoned  entirely  fabulous,  and  thought 
to  have  been  invented  after  the  ii.rrodu&ion  of  Chrifti- 
anity.  An  origin  of  the  Irilh  nation  has  been  found 
out  much  nearer  than  Aha,  Greece,  or  Egypt; 
namely,  the  ifiand  of  Britain,  from  whence  it  is  now 
thought  that  Ireland  was  firft  peopled.  A  difpute  hath 
arifen  concerning  the  place  from  whence  the  firft  emi¬ 
grants  from  Britain  fet  fail  for  Ireland.  The  honour 
of  being  the  mother-country  of  the  Irifh  hath  been 
difputed  between  the  North  and  South  Britons.  Mr 
Macpherfon  has  argued  flrenuoufly  for  the  former, 
and  Mr  Whitaker  for  the  latter.  For  an  account  of 
their  difpute,  however,  we  muft  refer  to  the  works  of 
thefe  gentlemen.  Mr  Whitaker  claims  the  victory, 
and  challenges  to  himfelf  the  honour  of  being  the  firft 
who  clearly  and  truly  demonflrated  the  origin  of  the 
Xrifl^. 

The  name  of  Ireland,  according  to  Mr  Whitaker, 
is  obvioufly  derived  from  the  word  Jar  or  Eir,  which 
in  the  Celtic  language  fignifies  “  weft.”  This  word 
was  fometimes  pronounced  Iver ,  and  Hiver;  whence  the 
flames  of  lrts$  lerna ,  Juverna ,  Iverna ,  Hibernia ,  and 
Ireland ;  by  all  of  which  it  hath  at  f%:ne  time  or  other 
been  ljLnown. 

About  350  B.  C.  according  to  the  fame  author, 
fhe  Belgse  croffed  the  channel,  invaded  Britain,  and 
feized  the  whole  extended  line  of  the  fouthern  coafl, 
from  Kent  to  Devonfhire.  Numbers  of  the  former  in¬ 
habitants,  who  had  gradually  retired  before  the  enemy, 
were  obliged  at  laft  to  take  (hipping  on  the  weftern 
coafl  of  England,  and  paffed  over  into  the  uninhabited 
ifle  of  Ireland.  Thefe  were  afterw  ards  joined  by  an¬ 
other  body  of  Britons  driven  out  by  the  Belgae  under 
Divitiacus,  about  iqo  B.  C.  For  two  centuries  and  a 
half  afterwards,  thefe  colonies  were  continually  rein¬ 
forced  with  frefh  fwarms  from  Britain  ;  as  the  populouf- 
nefs  of  this  ifiand,  and  the  vicinity  of  that,  invited  them 
to  fettle  in  the  one,  or  the  bloody  and  fucceffive  wars 
in  Britain  during  this  period  naturally  induced  them  to 
rellnquifh  the  other  :  and  the  whole  circuit  of  Ireland 
appears  to  have  been  completely  peopled  about  150 
years  after  Chrift  :  and  as  the  inhabitants  had  all  fled 
equally  from  the  dominion  of  the  Belgce,  or  for  fome 
other  caufe  left  their  native  country,  they  were  diftiri- 
guifhed  among  the  Britons  by  one  general  and  very  ap- 
pofite  name,  viz.  that  of  Scuites  or  Scots ,  u  the  wan¬ 
derers,  or  refugees.” 

Mr  Whitaker  alfo  informs  us,  “  that  in  the  times 
of  the  Romans  Ireland  was  inhabited  by  18  tribes;  by 
one  upon  the  northern  and  three  on  the  fouthern  fhore, 
feven  upon  the  weftern,  fix  on  the  eafteru,  and  one  in 
the  centre. 

u  Along  the  eaftern  coaft,  and  the  Vergivian  or  inter¬ 
nal  ocean,  were  ranged  the  Damnii,  the  Vuluntii,  and 
the  Eblani,  the  Caucii,  tile  Menapii,  and  the  Coriondii. 
The  firft  inhabited  a  part  of  the  two  counties  of  An¬ 
trim  and  Down,  extending  from  Fair  head,  the  moft 
north-eafterly  extremity  of  the  ifiand,  to  Ifamnum 
Promontorium,  or  the  point  of  Ardglafs  ha  ven,  in  the 
county  of  Down  ;  and,  having  the  Logia  pr  Lagan, 
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which  falls  into  Carrickfergus  bay,  within  their  pof-  Ireland 
feflions,  and  Dunum  or  Down -patrick  for  their  capital.  >w 
The  Voluntii  poffefled  the  coaft  from  the  point  of  that 
haven  to  the  river  Buvinda  or  Boyne,  the  remainder 
of  Down,  the  breadth  of  Armagh,  and  all  Louth  ; 
having  the  Vinderus  or  Carlingford  river  in  their  do¬ 
minions,  and  the  town  of  Laberus  near  the  river  Deva 
(Atherdee  in  the  county  of  Louth)  for  their  metro¬ 
polis.  And  the  Eblani  reached  from  the  Boyne  to  the 
Lcebius,  Law-ui,  or  Liffy  ;  refiding  in  Eaft  Meath, 
and  in  the  large  portion  of  Dublin  county  which  is  to 
the  north  of  this  river ;  and  acknowledging  Mediola¬ 
num,  Eblana,  or  Dublin,  for  their  principal  town.  The 
Gaucii  fpread  from  the  Liffy  to  the  Letrim,  the  Oboca 
of  the  ancients  ;  had  the  reft  of  Dublin  county,  and 
fuch  parts  of  Wicklow  as  lie  in  the  north  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  ;  and  owned  Dunum  or  Rath-Downe  for  their  chief 
city.  The  Menapii  occupied  the  coaft  betwixt  the 
Letrim  and  Cancarne-point,  all  the  reft  of  Wicklow* 
and  all  Wexford  to  the  point  ;  their  chief  town,  Me- 
napia,  being  placed  upon  and  to  the  eaft  of  Modona, 

Slanus,  or  Slane.  And  the  Coriondii  inhabited  at  the 
back  of  the  Caucii  and  Menapii,  to  the  weft  of  the 
Slane  and  Liffy,  and  in  all  Kildare  and  all  Catherlogh ; 
being  limited  by  the  Boyne  and  Barrow  on  the  weft, 
the  Eblani  on  the  north,  and  the  Brigantes  on  the 
fouth. 

“  Upon  the  fouthern  fhore,  and  along  the  verge  of  th 
Cantabrian  ocean,  lay  the  Brigantes,  the  Vodise,  and 
the  Ibernii.  The  firft  owned  the  reft  of  Wexford  and 
all  Waterford :  extending  to  the  Blackwater,  Aven- 
More,  or  Dabrona,  on  the  fouth-weft  ;  having  the  great 
mouth  of  the  Barrow  within  their  territories,  and  Bri- 
gantia,  Waterford,  or  fome  town  near  it,  for  their  firil 
city  ;  and  giving  name  of  Brigas  to  the  Suir  or  Swire, 
their  limitary  ftream  on  the  north,  and  the  appellation 
of  Bergie  to  their  own  part  of  the  county  of  Wexford. 

The  Vodue  poffefled  the  (hire  of  Corke  from  the  Black- 
water  to  the  Ban,  the  river  of  Kinfale,  and  the  Do- 
bona  or  Dubana  of  the  ancients  ;  and  affixed  the  name 
of  Voa'ium  Bromantorium  to  the  point  of  Balycotton 
ifiand.  And  the  Ibernii  inhabited  the  remainder  of 
Corke,  and  all  that  part  of  Kerry  which  lies  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Dingle  found  ;  having  Rufina  or  Ibaune 
for  their  capital,  the  Promontorium  Auftrinum  or  Mifi- 
fen-Head  about  the  middle  of  their  dominions,  and  the 
river  Ibernus  or  Dingle  found  for  their  northern  bar¬ 
rier  ;  and  leaving  their  names  to  the  three  divifions  of 
Ibaune,  Bearo,  and  Iveragh. 

“  Upon  the  weftern  fhore  of  the  ifiand,  and  along  the 
Great  Britannic  or  Atlantic  ocean,  were  the  Lueanii 
or  Lucenii,  the  Velaborii,  and  the  Cangani,  the  Au- 
terii,  the  Nagnatse,  the  Hardinii,  and  Venicnii.  The 
Lucenii  inhabited  the  peninfula  of  land  that  lies  along 
the  river  Ibernus  or  Dingle  found,  and  perhaps  fome 
adjoining  parts  of  Kerry.  The  Velaborii  ranged  along 
the  final  1  remainder  of  the  latter,  and  over  the  whole 
of  Limerick  to  the  Senus  or  Shannon  ;  having  theDu- 
rius  or  Caiheen  flowing  through  their  dominions,  and. 

Regia,  Limerick  or  fome  town  near  it,  for  their  me¬ 
tropolis.  And  the  latter  was  probably  that  city  near 
Limerick,  the  fite  of  which  is  ftill  famous,  and  retains 
the  appellation  of  Cathair ,  or  the  fortrefs  ;  and  w  here 
th  *  remains  of  ftreets,  and  other  marks  of  a  town,  may 
yet  be  traced.*  The  Cangani  lived  in  the  eouniy  of 
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Ireland.  Clare  :  Malcolieum  near  the  Shannon,  perhaps  Feakle 

6 — v — or  Melic,  being  their  principal  town  5  a  headland  in 
the  bay  of  Galway,  near  Glaniny,  being  denominated 
Benifamnum  Promonlorwm  ;  and  the  adjoining  iflcs  of 
Arran  called  Infube  Cangamz .  The  Auterii  were  fet¬ 
tled  in  the  county  of  Galway  ;  winding  along  the  deep 
recefs  of  the  Sinus  Aufoba  or  bay  of  Galway  ;  ftretch- 
ing  towards  the  north  as  far  as  the  Libnius,  or  the  river 
that  bounds  the  thire  in  that  part  \  and  poffe  fling  the 
(mall  portion  of  Mayo  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  it. 
And  thefe  were  fubjedt  to  Auterium,  anciently  Aterith, 
and  now  Atlienree  \  and  have  left  their  name  to  the  di- 
vifion  of  Athcnree.  The  Nagnatas  occupied  the  reft 
of  the  large  county  of  Mayo,  all  Sligo  and  all  Rof- 
common,  all  Letrim  as  far  as  Logh  Allin  on  the  fouth- 
caff,  and  all  Fermanagh,  to  Balyfhannon  and  Logh 
Erne  ;  being  bounded  by  the  Rhebius  or  river  of  Ba¬ 
lyfhannon,  and  the  lake  Rhebius  or  Logh  Erne  5  ha¬ 
ving  a  deep  bay,  called  Magnus  Sinus ,  that  curves 
along  Mayo,  Sligo,  and  Letrim  counties  \  and  acknow¬ 
ledging  Nagnat,  Necmaht,  or  Alnecmaht,  the  town 
of  the  Nagnatse,  for  their  capital.  And  the  Hardinii 
and  Venienii  were  confederated  together  under  the  title 
of  the  Venicninn  Nations ,  extended  from  Balyfhannon 
to  the  North  Cape,  and  po  fie  fled  all  Donnegalle,  except 
the  two  whole  divifions  of  Raphoe  and  Enis-Owen,  and 
the  eaftern  part  of  Killmacrenen.  The  Venienii  lay 
along  the  immediate  margin  of  the  fhore,  giving  name 
to  the  Promontorium  Venicnium  or  Cape  Horn,  and 
to  the  Infula  Venicnia  or  North  Arran  Ifland.  And 
their  metropolis  Rheba  was  feated  upon  the  lake 
Rhebius,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Hardinii  on  the 
fouth-eaft. 

“  Upon  the  northern  fhore  and  along  the  margin  of 
the  Deucaledonian  ocean,  were  only  the  Robogdii  *,  in¬ 
habiting  the  refl  of  Donnegalle,  all  Derry,  and  all 
Antrim  to  the  Fair-Head,  and  the  Damnii  5  and  gi¬ 
ving  their  own  name  to  the  former  and  the  divifion  of 
Raphoe.  And  they  had  the  rivers  Vidua  or  Ship- 
harbour,  Arigta  or  Logh  Swilly,  Darabouna  or  Logh 
Foile,  and  Banna,  or  Ban,  in  their  territories  3  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  Robogdium,  Robogh,  or  Raphoe,  for  their 
chief  city. 

“  The  central  regions  of  the  ifland,  all  Tyrone,  the 
remainder  of  Fermanagh  and  Letrim,  all  Monaghan, 
and  the  refl  of  Ardmagh  5  all  Cavan,  all  Longford, 
and  all  Wefl-Meath  ;  all  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  coun¬ 
ty,  all  Kilkenny,  and  all  Tipperary  \  were  planted  by 
the  Scoti.  The  Shannon,  Logh  Allin,  and  Logh 
Erne,  were  their  great  boundaries  on  the  well  \  the 
Barrow,  Boyne,  and  Logh  Neagh,  on  the  eaft  5  the 
Swire  and  Blackwater  bn  the  fouth  5  and  a  chain  of 
mountains  on  the  north.  And  the  two  greatefl  of 
their  towns  were  Rheba,  a  city  feated,  like  the  Rheba 
of  the  Venicnians,  upon  the  lake  and  river  Rhebius, 
but  on  a  different  part  of  them,  and  fomewhere  in  the 
north  of  Cavan  ;  and  Ibernia,  a  town  placed  a  little  to 
the  eaft  of  the  Shannon,  and  fomewhere  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary.” 

But  whether  we  are  to  receive  as  a  truth  the  accounts 
given  by  Mr  Whitaker,  thofe  of  the  Irifh  annalifts, 
or  any  other,  it  is  certain,  that,  till  little  more  than  a 
century  ago,  Ireland  was  a  feene  of  confufion  and 
{laughter.  The  Irifh  hiftorians  acknowledge  this,  as 
have  already  feen.  Very  few  of  their  monarchs 
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efcaped  a  violent  death.  The  hiftories  of  their  kings  Ireland, 
indeed  amount  to  no  more  than  this,  viz.  that  they  1  J 

began  to  reign  in  fueh  a  year,  reigned  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  were  fhin  in  battle  by  the  valiant 
prince  who  fucceeded  to  the  throne.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Chriftianity  feems  to  have  mended  the  matter 
very  little,  or  rather  not  at  all.  The  fame  wars  be¬ 
tween  the  chiefs  continued  j  and  the  fame  murders  and 
treacheries  took  place  among  the  inhabitants,  till  they 
were  invaded  by  the  Danes  or  Normans,  about  theinVafionof 
end  of  the  eighth  century.  At  this  time,  we  are  told, the  Danes# 
that  the  monarchical  power  was  weak,  byreafon  of  the 
factious  and  afluming  difpofition  of  the  inferior  dyna- 
fties  ;  but  that  the  evils  of  the  political  conftitution 
had  confiderably  fubfided  by  the  refpeCt  paid  to  reli¬ 
gion  and  learning.  Tlie  firft  invaflons  of  the  Danes 
were  made  in  fmall  parties  for  the  fake  of  plunder, 
and  were  repelled  by  the  chieftain  whofe  dominions 
were  invaded.  Other  parties  appeared  in  different  parts 
of  the  ifland  and  terrified  the  inhabitants  by  the  havock 
they  committed.  Thefe  were  in  like  manner  put  to 
flight,  but  never  failed  to  return  in  a  fhort  time  5  and 
in  this  manner  was  Ireland  haraffed  for  the  fpace  of 
20  years,  before  the  inhabitants  thought  of  putting  an 
end  to  their  inteftine  contefts,  and  uniting  againft  the 
common  enemy.  The  northern  pirates,  either  by 
force  or  treaty,  gradually  obtained  lome  fmall  fettle- 
ments  on  the  ifland  ;  till  at  length  Turges,  or  Turge- 
fius,  a  warlike  Norwegian,  landed  with  a  powerful  ar¬ 
mament  in  the  year  815.  He  divided  his  fleet  and  ar¬ 
my,  in  order  to  ftrike  terror  in  different  quarters.  His 
followers  plundered,  burned,  and  maflacred,  without 
mercy,  and  perfecuted  the  clergy  in  a  dreadful  manner 
on  account  of  their  religion.  The  Danes  already  fet¬ 
tled  in  Ireland,  flocked  to  the  ftandard  of  Turgeflus, 
who  thus  was  enabled  to  feat  himfelf  in  Armagh,  from 
which  he  expelled  the  clergy,  and  feized  their  lands# 

The  Irifh,  in  the  mean  time,  were  infatuated  by  their 
private  quarrels  ;  till  at  laft,  after  fome  ill-condu£ted 
and  unfuecefsful  efforts,  they  funk  into  a  ftate  of  abjeCfc 
fubmiflion,  and  Turgeflus  was  proclaimed  monarch  of 
the  whole  ifland  in  845. 

j.  he  new  king  proved  fuch  a  tyrant,  that  he  foon 
became  intolerable.  A  confpiracy  w'as  formed  againft: 
him  ;  and  he  w  as  feized  by  Melachline  prince  of  Meath, 
in  a  time  of  apparent  peace.  An  univerfal  infurrec- 
tion  enfued  5  the  Danes  were  maflacred  or  difperfed  5 
their  leader  condemned  to  death  for  his  cruelties,  and 
drowned  in  a  lake.  The  foreigners,  however,  were 
not  exterminated,  but  the  remains  of  them  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue  on  the  ifland  as  fubjedts  or  tributa¬ 
ries  to  fome  particular  chieftains.  A  new  colony  foon 
arrived,  but  under  the  pretence  of  peaceable  intentions, 
and  a  deflgn  of  enriching  the  country  by  commerce. 

The  Irifh,  through  an  infatuated  policy,  fuffered  them 
to  become  mailers  of  Dublin,  Limerick,  Waterford, 
and  other  maritime  places,  which  they  enlarged  and 
fortified  with  fuch  works  as  had  till  then  been  un¬ 
known  in  Ireland.  The  Danes  did  not  fail  to  make 
ufe  of  every  opportunity  of  enlarging  their  territories, 
and  new  wars  quickly  enfued.  The  Irifh  were  fome- 
times  victorious,  and  fome  times  not  j  but  were  never 
able  to  drive  out  their  enemies,  fo  that  they  continued 
to  be  a  very  diftinguifhed  and  powerful/?/)/,  or  tribe, 
in  Ireland.  The  wars  with  the  Danes  were  no  fooner 
S  f  2  at 
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t  ^r^an^>  at  an  end»  than  the  natives,  as  ufual,  turned  their  arms 
v_  '  againft  each  other.  The  country  was  haraffed  by  the 
competitions  of  the  chiefs  3  laws  and  religion  loft  their 
influence,  and  the  moft  horrid  licentioufnefs  and  im¬ 
morality  prevailed.  Thus  the  whole  ifland  Teemed 
ready  to  become  a  prey  to  the  firft  invader,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  upon  it  by  Magnus  king  of  Nor¬ 
way.  This  attempt  mifcarried  through  his  own  rafh- 
nefs  ;  for,  having  landed  without  oppofition,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  country  without  the  leaft  apprehen¬ 
sion.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  he  was  fur- 
rounded  and  cut  to  pieces  with  all  his  followers.  His 
death,  however,  proved  of  little  benefit  to  Ireland  3 
the  fame  diforders  which  had  gradually  reduced  the 
kingdom  to  a  ftate  of  extreme  weaknefs,  ftill  conti¬ 
nued  to  operate,  and  to  facilitate  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Englifh  invalion,  which  happened  in  the  reign  of 
5  Henry  II. 

Henry  II.  The  firft  motives  which  induced  this  monarch  to 

Meditated  an  exPeditJon  againft  Ireland  are  not  well 

an  invafion  ^nown*  It  was  fuppofed  that  he  had  been  provoked 
•f  Ireland,  ^y  fome  affiftance  which  the  Irifh  princes  had  given 
to  the  French  ;  but,  whatever  might  be  in  this,  it  is 
certain  that  the  defign  was  conceived  foon  after  he 
afcended  the  throne  3  and  his  flatterers  foon  furnifhed 
him  with  fufficient  reafons  for  confidering  the  Irifh  as 
his  fubjefts.  It  was  affirmed  that  they  had  original¬ 
ly  poffeffed  themfelves  of  their  country  by  permiffion 
of  Gurguntius  a  Britifh  king  3  and  that,  as  defen¬ 
dants  of  the  Britons,  they  were  the  natural  and  right¬ 
ful  fubje&s  of  the  Englifh  monarch.  It  was  alfo  fug- 
gefted,  that  the  renowned  King  Arthur,  Egfred  the 
Northumbrian  prince,  and  Edgar  one  of  the  Saxon 
kings  of  England,  had  all  led  their  armies  into  Ireland, 
and  there  made  valuable  acquifitions,  which  their  fuc- 
eeffor  was  in  honour  bound  to  recover  and  maintain. 
All  thefe  fuggeftions,  however,  or  whatever  elfe  had 
occurred  to  himfelf,  Teemed  yet  infufficient  to  Henry  3 
and  therefore  he  took  the  moft  effe&ual  method  to  in- 
fure  his  reputation,  namely,  by  an  application  to  the 
pope.  To  him  he  reprefented,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  were  funk  into  the  moft  wretched  ftate  of 
corruption,  both  with  regard  to  morals  and  religion  3 
that  Henry,  zealous  for  the  honour  and  enlargement 
of  God’s  kingdom,  had  conceived  the  pious  defign  of 
ere&ing  it  in  this  unhappy  country  3  was  ready  to  de¬ 
vote  himfelf  and  all  his  powers  to  this  meritorious  fer- 
vice  3  implored  the  benedidion  of  the  pontiff;  and  re- 
quefted  his  permiffion  and  authority  to  enter  Ireland 
to  reduce  the  difobedient  and  corrupt,  to  eradicate 
all  fin  and  wickednefs,  to  inftrud  the  ignorant,  and 
fpread  the  bleffed  influence  of  the  gofpel  in  all  its  pu¬ 
rity  and  perfe&ion  3  promifmg  at  the  fame  time  to  pay 
a  yearly  tribute  to  St  Peter  from  the  land  thus  to  be 
reduced  to  his  obedience,  and  to  the  holy  fee.  Adrian, 
the  reigning  pope,  rejoiced  at  this  application  which 
tended  fo  much  to  the  advancement  of  his  own  power. 
Is  invefted  A  bull  was  therefore  immediately  formed,  conformable 

fovereiffntY  t0  the  moft  ^anguine  w^les  of  Henry,  which  was  Tent 
by  the  t0  EnSland  without  delay,  together  with  a  ring,  the 
pope.  token  of  his  inveftiture  as  rightful  fovereign  of  Ireland. 

But  whatever  inclination  the  king  of  England  or  the 
pope  might  at  this  time.  (A.  D.  1156)  have  for  the 
fubje&ion  of  Ireland,  the  fituation  of  the  Englifh  affairs 
obliged  him  to  defer  it  for  fome  time. 

4 


The  ftate  of  Ireland,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  Ireland, 
was  at  this  time  extremely  favourable  for  an  invafion.  •~~v— 
The  monarch  enjoyed  little  more  than  a  titular  dignity,  7 
being  haraffed  by  a  fa&ion,  and  oppofed  by  powerful  irehndat 
rivals.  A  number  of  chieftains  who  affumed  the  title  that  time, 
and  rights  of  royalty,  paid  a  precarious  tribute  to 
their  luperior,  and  united,  if  they  were  difpofed  to 
unite,  with  him,  rather  as  his  allies  than  his  fubjedls. 

In  Ulller,  the  family  of  the  northern  Hi-Nia/,  as  it 
was  called,  exercifed  a  hereditary  jurifdidtion  over 
the  counties  now  called  Tyrone ,  Derry ,  and  DonnegaL 
I  hey  alfo  claimed  a  right  of  fupremacy  over  the  lords 
of  Fermanagh,  Antrim,  and  Argial,  which  included 
the  counties  of  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Lowth,  and  fome 
adjacent  diftri&s  3  while  Dunleve,  prince  of  Uladh 
(now  Down),  difputed  the  fuperiority  of  this  family, 
and  affefled  an  independent  ftate.  In  Munfter  reign¬ 
ed  the  defcendants  of  Brien,  a  famous  fovereign  of 
former  times,  impatient  to  recover  the  honours  of 
their  family  3  but  at  laft,  being  confined  by  powerful 
rivals  to  the  territory  of  North  Munfter,  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  family  of  Mac  Arthy  fovereigns 
of  Defmond,  the  fouthern  divifion.  In  Connaught,  the 
princes  known  by  the  name  of  O'Connor  were  ac¬ 
knowledged  fovereigns  of  the  eaftern  territory.  Tier- 
nan  O’Ruarc,  an  a<§ive  and  reftlefs  military  chief,  had 
the  fupremacy  in  Breffney,  containing  the  modern 
county  of  Leitrim,  and  fome  adjacent  diftri&s.  Meath, 
or  the  fouthern  Hi-Nial,  was  fubjeft  to  the  family  of 
Clan-Colman,  Murchard  O’Malachlyn,  and  his  fuc- 
ceffors.  Leinfter,  divided  into  feveral  principalities, 
was  fubjeft  to  Dermod,  a  fierce,  haughty,  and  op- 
preffive  tyrant.  His  father  had  governed  with  great 
cruelty.  Seventeen  of  his  vaffal  lords  had  been  either 
put  to  death,  or  bad  their  eyes  put  out,  by  bis  order 
in  one  year  ;  and  Dermod  Teemed  to  inherit  too  great 
a  portion  of  the  fame  temper.  His  ftature  and  bodily 
ftrength  made  him  admired  by  the  inferior  orders  of 
his  fubje£ls  3  and  thefe  he  was  careful  to  prote6l  and 
favour.  His  donations  and  endowments  of  religious 
houfes  recommended  him  to  the  clergy  ;  but  his  tribrt- 
tary  chieftains  felt  the  weight  of  his  pride  and  tyranny, 
and  to  them  his  government  was  extremely  odious. 

The  chief  competitors  for  the  rank  of  monarch  of 
Ireland,  in  the  mean  time,  were,  the  heirs  of  the  two 
houfes  of  O’Connor,  and  the  northern  Hi-Nial.  Tor- 
logh  O’Connor  was  in  poffeffion  5  but  he  was  not  ge¬ 
nerally  recognifed,  and  was  oppofed  by  his. rival  O’- 
Lochlan  :  notwithftanding  which,  he  maintained  his 
dignity  with  magnificence  and  vigour,  till  a  decifive 
vidory  gained  by  him  over  O’Brien  raifed  O’Lochlan’s 
jealoufy  fo  much,  that  he  obliged  him  in  a  convention 
of  the  ftates  to  allow  him  the  fovereignty  of  the  north¬ 
ern  divifion.  In  confequence  of  this  partition,  it  was 
refolved  to  transfer  the  territory  of  O’Ruarc  to  a  perfon 
more  inclined  to  the  interefts  of  the  two  fovereigns. 

An  expedition  was  accordingly  undertaken  3  O’Ruarc 
was  furprifed,  defeated,  and  driven  from  his  dominions. 

Dermod,  who  had  conceived  an  unlawful  paffion  for 
Dervorghal,  the  wife  of  O’Ruarc,  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  her  hufband’s  diftreffes  to  carry  her  off  in  tri¬ 
umph.  O’Ruarc  conceived  the  moft  implacable  refen t- 
ment  againft  Dermod  3  and  therefore  applying  himfelf 
to  Torlogh,  promifed  an  inviolable  attachment  to  his 
intereff  3  and  prevailed  on  him  not  only  to  reinftate 
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him  in  his  poffeflions,  but  to  revenge  the  infult  offered 
by  Dermod,  and  to  reftore  his  wife.  By  means  of 
fuch  a  powerful  ally,  O’Ruarc  found  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  harafling  his  antagonift  till  the  death  of 
Torlogh,  which  happened  in  1156,  upon  which 
O’Lochlan  fucceeded  to  the  fovereignty.  Dermod 
was  the  firft  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  this  new 
fovereign,  by  whofe  means  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
venge  himfelf  on  O’Ruarc.  He  foon  found,  however, 
that  he  had  a&ed  too  precipitately.  His  patron,  ha¬ 
ving  treacheroufly  feized  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  Dun- 
leve  prince  of  Down,  the  neighbouring  chieftains  took 
arms,  in  order  to  fecure  themfelves  from  his  barbarity. 
O’Lochlan  \ras  defeated  and  killed  5  upon  which  the 
monarchy  devolved  on  Roderic  the  fon  of  the  late  Tor¬ 
logh  O’Connor. 

The  new  prince  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  va¬ 
lour,  and  was  determined  to  eflablifh  this  reputation 
by  fome  remarkable  exploit  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  Having  therefore  engaged  in  his  fervice  the 
Oilmen,  or  defeendants  of  the  Danes,  he  marched  a- 
gainft  Dermod  as  the  chief  partizan  of  his  fallen  rival. 
The  king  of  Leinfter  was  feized  with  the  utmoft  con¬ 
firmation  ;  and  in  defpair  fet  fire  to  his  own  town  of 
Ferns,  left  the  enemy  fhould  have  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
fpoiling  it.  Roderic  ftill  advanced,  attended  by  O’Ru¬ 
arc,  Dermod’s  implacable  enemy,  and  foon  overran 
the  whole  province.  All  the  inferior  lords  at  once 
acknowledged  Pioderic’s  authority.  Dermod  was  depo- 
fed,  as  a  man  utterly  unworthy  of  his  Ration  }  another 
of  his  family  was  raifed  to  the  throne  j  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  prince,  finding  it  impoftible  to  flay  with  fafety 
in  Ireland,  embarked  with  60  of  his  followers  for 
England,  and  foon  arrived  at  the  port  of  Briftol,  with 
a  defign  to  folicit  afliftance  from  King  Henry. 

In  England,  Dermod’s  character  was  unknown,  and 
he  was  regarded  as  an  injured  prince  driven  from  his 
throne  by  an  iniquitous  confederacy.  The  clergy  re¬ 
ceived  him  as  the  benefactor  of  their  order,  and  enter¬ 
tained  him  in  the  monaftery  of  Auguftines  with  great 
hofpitality.  Having  learned  that  Henry  was  then  in 
Aquitain,  he  immediately  went  thither,  and  in  a  very 
abjeCl  manner  implored  his  afliftance,  promifing  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  as  his  liege  lord,  and  to  hold  his  do¬ 
minions,  which  he  was  thus  confident  of  regaining,  in 
vaffalage  to  Henry  and  his  heirs. 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  flattering  to  the 
ambition  of  the  king  of  England  than  this  fervile  ad- 
drefs,  yet  the  fituation  of  his  own  affairs  rendered  it 
impoftible  for  him  at  that  time  to  reap  from  it  any  of 
the  advantages  with  which  it  flattered  him.  He  there¬ 
fore  difmiffed  the  Irifh  prince  with  large  prefents,  and 
a  letter  of  credence  addreffed  to  all  his  fubjeCls  :  noti¬ 
fying  his  grace  and  protection  granted  to  the  king  of 
Leinfter  *,  and  declaring,  that  whofoever  within  his 
dominions  fhould  be  difpofed  to  aid  the  unfortunate 
prince  in  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom,  might  be  affured 
of  his  free  licence  and  royal  favour. 

Dermod  returned  to  England  highly  pleafed  with 
the  reception  he  had  met  with  $  but  notwithstanding 
the  king’s  letter,  none  of  the  Englifti  feemed  to  be 
difpofed  to  try  their  fortunes  in  Ireland.  A  month 
elapfed  without  any  profpeCl  of  fuccours,  fo  that  Der¬ 
mod  began  to  defpair.  At  laft,  however,  he  perfuad- 
ed,  with  great  promifes,  Richard  earl  of  Ckepftow,  or, 


as  it  was  formerly  called,  Strigul ,  a  nobleman  of  confi-  Ireland, 
derable  influence  in  Wales,  but  of  broken  fortune,  to  ’ 
aflift  him  with  a  confiderable  force  to  be  tranfported  per{\fa(jes 
next  fpring  into  Ireland.  Overjoyed  at  this  firft  in-fOIX3ead- 
ftance  of  fuccefs,  he  advanced  into  South  Wales,  where,  venturers 
by  the  influence  of  the  bifhop  Gf  St  David’s,  he  pro- t0  follow 
cured  many  other  friends.  Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  a|^t0  re“ 
brave  and  experienced  officer,  covenanted  with  him  to 
engage  in  his  fervice  with  all  his  followers,  and  Maurice 
Fitz-Gerald  his  maternal  brother  *,  while  Dermod  on 
his  part,  promifed  to  cede  to  the  two  principal  leaders, 
Fitz-Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald,  the  entire  dominion  of 
the  town  of  Wexford,  with  a  large  adjoining  territory, 
as  foon  as  by  their  afliftance  he  fhould  be  reinftated  in 
his  rights. 

The  Irifh  prince  having  now  accomplifhed  his  pur- 
pofe,  fet  fail  for  Ireland  in  the  winter  of  1169,  and 
recovered  a  fra  all  part  of  his  dominions  even  before 
the  arrival  of  his  new  allies ;  but  being  attacked  with 
a  fuperior  force  by  his  old  enemies  Roderic  and 
O’Ruarc,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  feign  fubmif- 
lion  till  the  Englifti  allies  came  to  his  afliftance.  The 
expected  fuccours  arrived  in  the  month  of  May  1170, 
in  a  creek  called  the  Bann ,  near  the  city  of  Wexford. 

Robert  Fitz-Stephen  commanded  30  knights,  60  men 
in  armour,  and  300  archers.  With  thefe  came  Har¬ 
vey  of  Mountmorris,  nephew  to  Earl  Richard.  He 
had  no  military  force  along  with  him  \  but  came  folely 
with  a  view  of  difeovering  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  reporting  it  to  his  uncle.  Maurice  of  Pendergaft 
commanded  10  knights  and  200  archers  :  and  thus  the 
Englifh  force,  which  was  to  contend  with  the  whole 
ftrength  of  Ireland,  amounted  to  no  more  than  600 
men.  10 

Trifling  as  this  afliftance  may  feem,  it  neverthelefs  Their  fuo 
changed  the  face  of  affairs  almoft  inftantaneoufly.  ce^s* 
Numbers  of  Dermod’s  fubjeCts  who  had  abandoned 
him  in  his  diftrefs,  now  flocked  to  his  ftandard.  Wex¬ 
ford  was  immediately  attacked,  and  furrendered  in  a 
few  days  5  Fitz-Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald  were  jointly 
invefted  with  the  lordfhip  of  this  city  and  its  domain  y 
and  Harvey  of  Mountmorris  was  declared  lord  of  two 
confiderable  diltriCts  on  the  coaft.  After  three  or  four 
weeks  fpent  in  feafting  and  rejoicing,  a  new  expedition 
was  undertaken  again*,  the  prince  of  Offory  (a  diftrift 
of  Leinfter),  who  had  not  only  revolted  from  Dermr- 
but  put  out  the  eyes  of  one  of  his  fons,  and  that  with 
fuch  cruelty,  that  the  unhappy  youth  expired  under  the 
operation.  The  allied  army  was  now  increafed  to  3000 
men,  who  were  oppofed  by  the  prince  of  Offory  at  the 
head  of  5000,  ftrongly  entrenched  among  woods  and 
moraffes.  By  the  fuperior  conduCt  of  the  Englifti 
troops,  however,  the  Irifh  were  decoyed  from  their 
advantageous  fituation,  and  thus  were  entirely  defeat¬ 
ed.  The  Englifh  were  for  keeping  the  field  till  theyw 
had  totally  reduced  their  enemies  :  but  Dermod,  accu- 
ftomed  only  to  ravage  and  plunder,  contented  himfelf 
with  deftroying  the  country  ;  and  a  fudden  reverie  of 
fortune  feemed  ready  to  take  place.  The  prince  of 
Oflory,  though  defeated,  ftill  appeared  in  arms,  and 
only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  again  oppofing  the 
enemy  in  the  field.  Maurice  Pendergaft  alfo  joined 
him  with  his  whole  troop,  being  provoked  by  Der¬ 
mod,  who  had  refufed  him  leave  to  return  to  Wales, 

This  defe&ion,  however,  was  in  part  fupplied  by  the 

arrival . 
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reland,  arrival  of  Fitz-Gerald  with  10  knight?,  30  horfe- 
"~v  raenj  aTlcj  lC0  archers.  Pendergaft  in  a  fhort  time  re¬ 
pented  of  his  new  alliance,  and  retired  into  Wales  ; 
fo  that  the  prince  was  obliged  to  make  his  fubmiflion 
to  Dermod,  which  the  latter  with  fume  relu&ance  ac¬ 
cepted. 

In  the  mean  time,  Roderic,  having  fettled  all  his 
other  affairs,  advanced  againft  the  allies  with  a  power¬ 
ful  army.  Dermod  was  thrown  into  defpair  5  but  en¬ 
couraged  by  Fitz-Stephen,  he  encamped  in  a  very 
flrong  iituation,  where  he  was  foon  befi eged  by  Roderic. 
The  latter,  however,  dreading  the  valour  of  the  Eng- 
lifli,  condescended  to  treat  firft  with  them,  and  then 
with  Dermod,  in  order  to  detach  them  from  the  inte- 
refts  of  each  other  :  but  as  this  proceeded  evidently 
from  fear,  his  offers  were  reje&ed  by  both  parties  ; 
upon  which  he  began  to  prepare  for  battle  :  but  at  the 
very  time  when  the  engagement  fhould  have  commen¬ 
ced,  either  through  the  fuggeftions  of  hie  clergy,  or  of 
his  own  fears,  Roderic  entered  into  a  new  negociation  ; 
which  at  laft  terminated  in  a  peace.  The  terms  were, 
that  Dermod  fhould  acknowledge  the  fupremacy  of 
Roderic,  and  pay  him  fuch  fervice  as  the  monarchs  of 
•Ireland  had  ufually  received  from  inferior  princes  ; 
and  as  a  fecurity  for  his  faithful  performance  of  this 
article,  he  delivered  up  his  favourite  fon  as  an  hoftage 
to  Roderic  :  but  in  order  to  eftablifh  this  accommoda¬ 
tion  on  the  firmeft  bafis,  the  latter  obliged  himfelf  to 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  young  prince  as 
foon  as  Leinfter  fhould  be  reduced,  and  the  peace  of  the 
illand  effeftually  reftored.  By  a  fecret  article,  Dermod 
engaged  to  difmifs  the  Britifh  forces  immediately  after 
the  fettlement  of  his  own  province,  and  in  the  mean 
time  not  to  bring  over  any  further  reinforcements  from 
England. 

Thus  ended  the  firft  Britifh  expedition  into  Ireland; 
the  confequences  of  which  were  fo  little  dreaded  at  that 
time  by  the  natives,  that  their  hiftorians,  though  they 
dwell  upon  the  principal  wars  and  contefts  in  other 
parts  of  the  ifland,  fpeak  of  the  fettlement  of  the 
Welfhmen  in  Leinfter  with  a  carelefs  indifference.  But 
though  the  fettlement  of  this  colony  feemed  very  little 
alarming  to  the  generality,  it  could  not  efcape  the  ob- 
fervation  of  difeerning  perfons,  that  a  man  of  Dermod’s 
charafter  would  not  long  keep  his  treaties  ;  and  that 
on  the  firft  emergency  he  would  have  recourfe  to  his 
former  allies,  who  thus  would  eftablifh  themfelves  more 
and  more,  till  at  laft  they  would  reduce  the  country 
entirely  under  their  fubjeftion.  Thefe  refle&ions,  if 
any  fuch  were  then  made,  were  in  a  fhort  time  verified. 
*f  Dermod.  Dermod  was  fcarce  fettled  in  his  own  dominions,  when 
he  began  to  afpire  at  the  fovereignty,  and  form 
fch ernes  for  dethroning  Roderic.  He  applied  to  Fitz- 
Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald  ;  by  whom  he  was  again  di- 
refted  to  apply  to  Richard  earl  of  Chepftow,  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Strongbow ,  or\  ac¬ 
count  of  his  feats  of  archery.  Richard  was  very  much 
inclined  to  accept  of  his  invitation  ;  but  thought  it  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  him  firft  to  obtain  the  confent  of  King 
Henry.  The  king,  however,  did  not  incline  that  his 
fubjedfs  fhould  make  conquefts  for  themfelves  in  any 
other  country,  and  therefore  difmiffed  Richard  with  an 
equivocal  anfwer ;  but  the  latter  being  willing  to  un- 
derftand  his  fovereign’s  words  in  the  moft  favourable 
renfe,  immediately  fet  about  the  neceffary  preparations 
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for  his  expedition.  In  May  1171,  Raymond  le  Gros,  Ireiartb 

Richard’s  domeftic  friend,  and  the  near  relation  0fV"“v - * 

Fitz-Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald,  landed  at  a  place  called  A  bo 
Dondonalf,  near  Waterford,  with  10  knights  and  70dyot‘En^I 
archers  ;  and  along  with  them  came  Harvey  of  Mount- hth  arrive 
morris,  attended  by  a  fmall  train.  The  Englifh  imme- in  Ireland, 
diately  intrenched  themfelves,  and  eredfed  a  temporary 
fort  for  themfelves  :  which  proved  a  very  neceffary  pre¬ 
caution  ;  for  the  natives,  juftly  attributing  this  new 
debarkation  to  the  pradtices  of  Dermod,  inftantly 
formed  a  tumultuous  army,  and  marched  to  expel  the 
invaders.  The  Englifh  prepared  to  meet  them  ;  but 
when  they  perceived  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  they  thought  proper  to  retire  to  their  fort.  Here, 
however,  they  muft  have  been  totally  cut  off,  had  they 
not  luckily  colle<fted  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  from 
the  neighbouring  country  for  their  fubfiftence.  Thefe  Their  ioc- 
they  drove  with  fury  among  the  Irifti,  who  were  thusce^sand 
put  into  the  utmoft  confufion.  The  invaders  feized  crueity* 
the  favourable  moment  ;  ahd,  falling  upon  their  dif- 
ordered  enemies,  put  them  to  flight,  and  drove  great 
numbers  of  them  into  the  fea,  where  they  periftied. 

Seventy  prifoners  were  taken,  all  of  them  principal  ci¬ 
tizens  of  Waterford  ;  who,  though  they  offered  large 
fums  for  their  ranfom,  and  even  that  the  city  fhould  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Englifh,  were  all  barbaroufly  put 
to  death.  This  fuccefs  and  cruelty  fo  intimidated  the 
Irifh,  that  they  fuffered  thefe  mercilefs  invaders  to 
maintain  their  ftation  unmolefted,  and  wait  for  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  their  affociates. 

Richard  in  the  mean  time  having  affembled  his  vaf- 
fals,  led  them  through  Wales,  where  he  was  joined  by 
great  numbers  of  other  adventurers  ;  but,  when  juft 
on  the  point  of  embarking,  was  furprifed  by  a  pofitive 
command  from  the  king,  to  defift  from  his  intended 
enterprife,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  his  lands  and  ho¬ 
nours.  He  was  now,  however,  too  much  interefted 
in  his  fcheme  to  retraft  ;  and  therefore  pretended  to 
difbelieve  the  authenticity  of  the  royal  mandate.  On  Earl  Rich* 
the  eve  of  the  feaft  of  St  Bartholomew,  he  landed  atard  arrive! 
Waterford  with  200  knights  and  1200  infantry,  allwltha 
chofen  and  well  appointed  foldiers.  They  were  im-  rdnfoice 
mediately  joined  by  Raymond  and  his  troop  ;  and  the  ment. 
very  next  day  it  was  refolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
Waterford.  The  city  was  taken  by  ftorm,  and  a 
dreadful  maffacre  enfued  ;  to  which  the  cruel  Dermod 
had  the  merit  of  putting  an  end.  The  marriage  of 
Richard  with  Eva,  the  daughter  of  Dermod,  was  fo- 
lemnized  without  delay,  and  a  feene  of  joy  and  feftivi- 
ty  fucceeded  the  calamities  of  war. 

A  new  expedition  was  now  undertaken  againft 
Dublin  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  either  manifeft- 
ed  fome  recent  difaffeftion  to  Dermod,  or  had  never 
been  thoroughly  forgiven  for  their  old  defeftion.  Ro¬ 
deric  advanced  againft  the  allied  army  with  a  formi¬ 
dable  body,  confifting,  as  is  faid,  of  30,000  men  j 
but,  fearing  to  come  to  a  general  engagement,  he 
contented  himfelf  with  fome  flight  fkirmifhes ;  after 
which,  great  part  of  his  vaffals  forced  him  to  difmifs 
them,  and  Dublin  was  left  to  its  fate.  The  inhabitants 
were  treated  very  feverely  ;  however,  a  confiderable 
body  of  them,  with  Hefculph  their  governor,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  gain  fome  veffels  lying  in  the  har¬ 
bour,  and  made  their  efcape  to  the  northern  ifiands. 

Earl  Richard  was  now  invefted  with  the  lordfhip  of 
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Ireland.  Dublin  ;  and  appointed  Milo  dc  Cogan,  a  brave  Eng- 
lilh  knight,  his  governor  ;  while  he  himfelf,  in  con- 
'  junction  with  the  forces  of  Dermod,  overran  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Meath,  committing  everywhere  the  moft  horrid 
cruelties.  Roderic,  in  the  mean  time,  unable  to  op- 
pofe  them  in  the  field,  fent  deputies  to  Dermod,  com¬ 
manding  him  to  retire,  and  putting  him  in  mind  that 
his  fon  was  in  his  hands,  and  muft  anfwer  with  his  life 
for  the  breach  of  thofe  treaties  which  his  father  made 
fo  little  fcruple  to  violate.  Natural  affe&ion,  however, 
had  very  little  place  in  the  bread  of  Dermod.  He  ex- 
preffed  the  utmofl  indifference  about  his  fon  \  and,  with 
the  greateff  arrogance,  claimed  the  fovereignty  of  all 
Ireland  \  Roderic,  provoked  at  this  anfwer,  cut  off  the 
young  prince’s  head. 

This  piece  of  impotent  cruelty  ferved  only  to  make 
the  king  odious  to  his  own  fubje&s,  while  Dermod  and 
his  Englifh  allies  committed  everywhere  the  greateff 
devaluations,  and  threatened  to  fubdue  the  whole  ifland. 
This  indeed  they  would  probably  have  accompli ilied, 
had  not  the  extraordinary  fu  ccefs  of  Strongbow  alarm¬ 
ed  King  Henry  \  who,  fearing  that  he  might  render 
himfelf  totally  independent  on  the  crown  of  Britain, 
iffued  his  royal  edict,  ftridtly  forbidding  any  Englilh 

16  veffel  from  palling  into  Ireland  with  men,  arms,  or 
All  the  ad-  provilions  }  and  commanding  all  his  fubjefts  at  that 
venturers  time  refident  in  Ireland,  of  whatever  rank  or  degree, 
recalled  by  to  retUrn  to  their  country  before  the  enfuing  feaft  of 

ln£*  Eafter,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  lands,  and  being  de¬ 
clared  traitors. 

Our  adventurers  were  plunged  into  the  greateff  di- 
ffrefs  by  this  peremptory  edisft.  They  now  found 
themfelves  cut  off  from  all  fupplies  in  the  midff  of 
their  enraged  enemies,  and  in  danger  of  being  forfaken 
by  thofe  who  had  attached  themfelvos  to  them  during 
their  fuccefs.  Raymond  was  difpatched  with  a  molt 
fubmiffive  meflage  to  the  offended  monarch  *,  but  be¬ 
fore  he  received  any  favourable  anfwer,  every  thing 
^  See  Eng-  was  thrown  into  confulion  by  the  death  of  Becket  *,  fo 
land,  N°  that  the  king  had  neither  leifure  nor  inclination  to  at- 

*2c.  tend  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  About  the  fame  time 

17  the  death  of  Dermod  their  great  ally  feemed  almoft  to 
Difhrefs  of  give  a  finilliing  ftroke  to  the  Englilh  affairs.  An  uni- 
me  n.nguth.  verfal  defe£lion  took  place  among  their  affociates  \  and 

before  they  had  time  to  concert  any  proper  meafures, 
Hefeulph,  who  had  formerly  efcaped  from  Dublin, 
appeared  before  that  city  with  a  formidable  body  of 
troops  armed  after  the  Danilh  manner.  A  furious  at¬ 
tack  enfued  j  which  at  laft  ended  in  the  defeat  and 
captivity  of  Hefeulph,  who  was  immediately  put  to 
death.  This  danger,  however,  was  foon  followed  by 
,  one  ftill  greater.  Roderic  had  formed  a  powerful 
confederacy  with  many  of  the  Iriih  chieftains,  and  the 
kings  of  the  northern  Hies,  in  order  to  extirpate  the 
Englilh  totally  from  the  ifland.  The  harbour  of 
Dublin  was  blocked  up  by  a  fleet  of  30  fhips  from  the 
northern  ifles  *,  while  the  confederated  Inlh  took  their 
Rations  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  furround  the  city,  and 
totally  cut  off  all  fupplies  of  provilions.  In  two 
months  time  the  Englifh  were  reduced  to  great  ftraits* 
On  the  firff  alarm,  Richard  -  had  fent  for  afliffance  to 
Fitz-Stephen  *,  who  having  weakened  his  own  force,  in 
order  to  ferve  the  earl,  the  people  of  Wexford  had 
rifen  and  befleged  Fitz- Stephen  in  his  fort  called  Car- 
rigj  near  that  city.  A  meffenger  now  arrived,  informing 


Strongbow  that  his  friend  was  in  the  utmofl  danger,  Ireland 
and  muff  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  if  not  alfift-  *—*■ 
ed  within  three  days  ;  upon  which  a  council  of  war  w  as 
called,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  meafures  neceffary 
to  be  purfued  in  this  defperate  emergency.  It  was  foon 
refolved  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Roderic -upon  any 
terms  that  were  not  totally  fervile  or  oppreflive.  Lau¬ 
rence  prelate  of  Dublin  was  appointed  to  carry  the 
terms*,  which  were,  that  Richard  propofed  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  Roderic  as  his  fovereign,  and  to  hold  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Leinffer  as  his  vaffal,  provided  «te  would  raife 
the  liege.  Laurence  foon  returned  with  an  anfwer,  pro- 
bablyof  ’  is  own  framing  \  namely,  thatDublin,  Water¬ 
ford,  Wexford,  and  all  the  forts  poffeffed  by  the  Britilh, 
fhould  be  immediately  given  up  \  and  that  the  earl  and 
his  affociates  Ihould  depart  with  all  their  forces  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  day,  leaving  every  part  of  the  ifland  free  from  their 
ufurpations,  and  abfolutely  renouncing  all  their  pretend¬ 
ed  claims.  On  thefe  conditions  they  were  to  be  fpared 
but  the  leaft  relu£lance  or  delay  would  determine  the 
beflegers  to  ftorm  the  city. 

Thefe  terms,  though  they  contained  nothing  info- 
lent  or  unreafonable,  confldering  the  prefent  fltuation 
of  the  Englifh,  were  yet  intolerable  to  our  indigent 
adventurers.  After  fome  time  fpent  in  filence,  Milcr 
de  Cogan,  fuddenly  ftarting  up,  declared  his  refolu- 
tion  to  die  bravely  rather  than  fubmit  to  the  mercy  of 
barbarians.  The  fpirit  of  defperate  valour  was  in* 
ffantly  caught  by  the  whole  affembly  ;  and  it  was  re¬ 
folved  to  r ilk  their  whole  fortune  on  one  defperate  ef¬ 
fort,  by  fallyirig  out  againft  the  enemy,  and  to  make 
their  attack  upon  that  quarter  where  Roderic  himfelf  l8 
commanded.  Accordingly,  having  perfuaded  a  body  They  totals 
of  the  townfmen  to  take  part  in  this  defperate  enter-  ly  defeat 
prife,  they  marched  out  againff  their  enemies,  whoth.eir  ene~ 
expe Ted  nothing  lefs  than  fuch  a  ludden  attack.  r'  hemies* 
beflegers  were  fecure  and  carelefl,  without  difeipiine 
or  order  }  in  confequence  of  which,  they  were  unable 
to  fuftain  the  furious  affault  of  the  Englifh.  A  terrible 
daughter  enfuedj  and  the  Irifli  inftantly  fled  in  the 
greateff  confulion  ;  their  monarch  himfelf  elcaping  on¬ 
ly  by  mixing  half  naked  with  the  crowd;  The  other 
chieftains  who  wrere  not  attacked  caught  the  panic,  and 
broke  up  their  camps  with  precipitation  ;  while  the  vic¬ 
tors  returned  from  the  purfuit  to  plunder,  and  among 
other,  advantages,  gained  as  much  provifion  as  was  fuf- 
fieient  to  fupport  them  for  a  whole  year. 

Strongbow'  being  thus  relieved  from  his  diffrefs, 
committed  the  government  of  Dublin  to  Milo  de  Co¬ 
gan,  while  he  proceeded  immediately. to  Wexford,  in 
order  to  relieve  Fitz-Stephen  \  but  in  this  he  was  dif- 
appointed  *,  for  that  brave  officer,  having  often  repulfed 
his  enemies,  was  at  laff  treacheroufly  deceived  into  fub- 
miflion  and  laid  in  irons.  Strongbow,  however,  conti¬ 
nued  to  advance  \  and  w?as  again  attacked  by  the  Iriih, 
whom  he  once  more  defeated.  On  his  arrival  at  Wex¬ 
ford,  he  found  it  burnt  to  the  ground  \  the  enemy  having 
retired  with  Fitz-Stephen  and  the  reft  of  the  prifoners. 
to  Holy  Ifland,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  middle  of  the  har¬ 
bour,  front  whence  they  fent  a  deputation,  threatening 
to  put  all  the  prifoners  to-death  if  the  leaft  attempt  was 
made  to  moleft  them  in  their  prefent  fltuation.  The 
earl  then  proceeded  to  W;  terford,  and  from  thence  to 
Ferns  \  where  he  for  fome  time  exereifed  a  regal  autho¬ 
rity,  rewarding  his  friends  and  puriilhing  his  enemies. 
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A  more  important  objetft,  however,  foon  engaged  his 
attention.  The  king  of  England,  having  fettled  his 
affairs  as  well  as  he  could,  now  determined  to  conquer 
Ireland  for  himfelf.  A  fummons  was  inftantly  dis¬ 
patched  to  Earl  Richard,  expreffing  the  greateft  refent- 
ment  at  his  prefumption  and  difobedience,  and  requir¬ 
ing  his  immediate  prefence  in  England.  The  earl 
found  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  obeying  5  and  hav¬ 
ing  made  the  beft  difpofitions  the  time  would  permit 
for  the  fecurity  of  his  Irifh  poffeffions,  embarked  for 
England,  and  met  the  king  at  Newnham,  near  Glou¬ 
cester.  Henry  at  firft  affeCted  great  difpleafure,  but 
foon  allowed  himfelf  to  be  pacified  by  a  furrender  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  and  a  large  territory  adjacent,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  the  maritime  towns  and  forts  acquired 
by  Strongbow :  while  on  his  part  he  confented  that  the 
earl  ftiould  have  all  his  other  polfefiions  granted  in  per¬ 
petuity,  to  be  held  of  the  king  and  his  heirs.  The 
other  adventurers  made  their  peace  in  a  fimilar  man¬ 
ner  ;  while  the  Irilh  chieftains,  inftead  of  uniting  in 
the  defence  of  their  country,  only  thought  how  to 
make  the  moft  of  the  approaching  invafion,  or  at  leaf! 
how  to  avert  the  threatened  evils  from  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  diftri&s.  They  faw  the  power  of  their  own 
Sovereign  on  the  point  of  total  diffolution  ;  and  they 
faw  it  with  indifference,  if  not  with  an  envious  and 
malignant  fatisfa&ion.  Some  were  even  ready  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  invader,  and  to  fubmit  before  he  appeared 
on  the  coaft.  The  men  of  Wexford,  who  had  polfef- 
fed  themfelves  of  Fitz-Stephen,  refolved  to  avert  the 
confequences  of  their  late  perfidy  and  cruelty,  by  the 
forwardness  of  their  zeal  for  the  fervice  of  the  king  of 
England,  and  the  readinefs  of  their  fubmiffions.  Their 
deputies  call  themfelves  at  Henry’s  feet ;  and,  with 
the  moft  paffionate  expreffions  of  obedience,  humbly 
intreated  that  he  would  accept  them  as  his  faithful  vaf- 
fals,  ready  to  refign  themfelves,  their  lands,  and  pof¬ 
feflions,  .to  his  abfolute  difpofal.  “  They  had  already 
(they  laid)  endeavoured  to  approve  their  zeal  by  fcizing 
Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  a  traitor  to  his  fovereign,  who 
had  lately  entered  their  territory  by  force  of  arms, 
without  any  due  warrant  or  fair  pretence,  had  flaugh- 
tered  their  people,  feized  their  lands,  and  attempted 

to  eftablilh  himfelf  independent  of  his  liege  lord. _ 

They  kept  him  in  chains,  and  were  ready  to  deliver 
him  to  the  difpofal  of  his  fovereign.” — The  king  re¬ 
ceived  them  with  expreffions  of  the  utmoft  grace  and 
favour;  commended  their  zeal  in  repreffing  the  unwar¬ 
rantable  attempts  of  Fitz-Stephen  •  declared  that  he 
ffiould  foon  inquire  into  his  crimes,  and  the  wrongs 
they  had  fuftained,  and  inilia  condign  puniffiment  for 

every  offence  committed  by  his  undutiful  fubjeds _ 

Thus  were  the  Irilhmen  difmiffed  in  the  utmoff  joy  and 
exultation;  and  the  artifice  of  Henry,  while  it  infpired 
thefe  men  with  difpofitions  favourable  to  his  interefis, 
proved  alfo  the  moft  effedual  means  of  faving  Fitz- 
Stephen  from  their  cruelty. 

Henry,  having  completed  the  preparations  neceffary 
for  his  expedition,  embarked  at  Milford  with  feveral 
of  his  barons,  400  knights,  and  about  4000  foldiers, 
on  board  a  fleet  of  240  fail.  He  landed  at  Water¬ 
ford  011  the  feaft  of  St  Luke  in  O&ober  1172,  with  a 
profeffed  defign  not  to  conquer,  but  to  take  poffeffion 
of  a  kingdom  already  his  own,  as  being  granted  him 
by  the  pope.  Moft  of  the  Irifh  indeed  feemed  to  be 
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of  the  fame  opinion,  and  therefore  fubmitted  without  Ireland, 
the  leaft  refiftance.  Strongbow  fet  them  an  example, 
by  making  a  formal  furrender  of  Waterford,  and  do¬ 
ing  homage  to  the  king  for  the  territory  of  Leinfter, 
Fitz-Stephen  was  delivered  up,  with  many  accufations 
of  tyranny  and  injuftice.  He  was  at  firft  fent  to  pri- 
fon  ;  but  foon  purchafed  his  liberty,  by  furrendering 
Wexford,  and  doing  homage  for  the  reft  of  his  poffef-  2r 
fions  to  the  king.  The  prince  of  Defmond  was  the  Many  Irifh 
firft  Irilh  chieftain  who  lubmitted.  On  the  very  day  chieftains 
after  the  king’s  arrival,  he  attended  his  court,  refigned  [ubmit  to 
the  city  of  Corke,  did  him  homage,  and  ftipulated  tohun* 
pay  a  tribute  for  the  reft  of  his  territory.  An  Eng- 
lifti  governor  and  garrifon  were  immediately  appointed 
to  take  poffeffion  of  his  capital;  and  the  king  displayed 
his  power  and  magnificence  by  marching  to  Lifinore, 
where  he  chofe  a  lituation  and  gave  the  neceffary  or¬ 
ders  for  building  a  fort.  The  prince  of  Thomond 
next  fubmitted  and  did  homage.  He  was  followed  by 
the  princes  of  Offory,  Decies,  and  all  the  inferior  chiefs 
of  Munfter. 

The  king,  after  having  provided  for  the  fecurity  of 
all  his  newly  acquired  territories,  and  put  garrifons  in 
the  cities  of  Limerick,  Corke,  Waterford,  and  Wex¬ 
ford,  proceeded  to  take  poffeffion  of  Dublin,  which 
had  been  furrendered  by  Strongbow.  The  neighbour¬ 
ing  lords  took  the  opportunity  of  lubmitting  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced.  O’Carrol  of  Argial,  a  chieftain  of  great  con- 
fequence,  repaired  to  his  camp,  and  engaged  to  be¬ 
come  his  tributary  ;  and  even  O’Ruarc,  whom  Roderic 
had  made  lord  of  a  confiderable  part  of  Meath,  volun¬ 
tarily  fubmitted  to  the  new  fovereign. 

Roderic,  though  furprifed  at  the  defe&ion  of  foR0(jeric 
many  of  his  allies,  ftill  determined  to  maintain  his  own  ftill  holds 
dignity,  and  at  leaft  preferve  his  province  of  Con- out. 
naught,  feeing  he  could  no  longer  call  himfelf  monarch 
of  the  whole  ifland.  With  this  defign  he  entrenched 
himfelf  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  ;  and  now,  when 
difencumbered  from  a  crowd  of  faithlefs  and  difeon- 
tented  followers,  he  appears  to  have  a6ted  uith  a  fpi- 
rit  and  dignity  becoming  his  ftation.  Hugh  de  Lacey 
and  William  Fitz-Andelm  were  commiffioned  by  the 
king  to  reduce  him  :  but  Roderic  was  too  ftrong  to 
be  attacked  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs  by  a  de¬ 
tachment  from  the  Englifti  army ;  and  he  at  leaft  af¬ 
fected  to  believe,  that  his  fituation  was  not  yet  fo  to¬ 
tally  defperate  as  to  reduce  him  to  the  neceffity  of  re- 
figning  his  dignity  and  authority,  while  his  own  terri¬ 
tory  remained  inviolate,  and  the  brave  and  powerful 
chiefs  of  Ulfter  ftill  kept  retired  in  their  own  diftri&s 
without  any  thoughts  of  fubmiffion.  Henry  in  the 
mean  time  attempted  to  attach  the  Irifli  lords  to  his  in- 
tereft  by  elegant  and  magnificent  entertainments,  fuch 
as  to  them  appeared  quite  aftoniffiing.  Some  hiftorians 
pretend  that  he  eftabliflied  the  Englifti  laws  in  all  thofe 
parts  which  had  fubmitted  to  his  jtuifdi&ion  ;  but  this 
muft  appear  extremely  improbable,  when  we  confider 
how  tenacious  a  rude  and  barbarous  people  are  of  their 
ancient  Taws  and  cuftoms.  The  Irilh  lords  had  been 
accuftomed  to  do  homage  to  a  fuperior  ;  and  they  had 
made  no  fubmiffion  to  Henry  which  they  had  not  for¬ 
merly  done  to  Roderic,  and  probably  thought  their 
fubmiffion  to  the  king  of  England  more  honourable 
than  that  to  their  Irilh  monarchs  ;  and  it  cannot  be 


fuppofed,  that  a  wife  and  politic  monarch, 


fuch  as 
Henry 
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TrsWl  Henry  undoubtedly  was,  (hould  form  at  once  fucli  an 
^  v~  '  extravagant  fchcme  as  altering  the  laws  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  communities,  none  of  which  he  had  fubdued  by 
force  of  arms.  By  his  tranfa&ions  both  with  the  na¬ 
tives  and  adventurers,  however,  Henry  had  attained 
the  abfolute  dominion  of  fevefal  maritime  cities  and 
their  dependencies  ;  fo  that  he  had  both  a  confiderable 
number  of  real  fubje&s,  and  a  large  extent  of  territo¬ 
ry,  in  the  ifiand.  To  thefe  fubje&s  indeed  Henry 
granted  the  Englilh  laws  }  and  gave  the  city  of  Dublin 
by  charter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Brirtol,  to  be  held  of 
him  and  his  heirs,  with  the  fame  liberties  and  free  cuf- 
toms.  which  they  enjoyed  at  Brirtol,  and  throughout 
all  his  land.  And,  by  another  charter,  executed  foon 
after,  he  confirmed  to  his  burgeffes  of  Dublin  all  man¬ 
ner  of  rights  and  immunities  throughout  his  whole 
land  of  England,  Normandy,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 
wherever  they  and  their  effe&s  fhall  be,  to  be  fully  and 
'honourably  enjoyed  by  them  as  his  free  and  faithful 
fubje&s.  And  as  it  was  not  eafy  to  induce  his  Eng- 
lifli  fubjeds  immediately  to  fettle  in  thefe  maritime 
towns,  he  permitted  the  Oilmen  to  take  polfeflion  of 
Waterford  *,  and  to  them  he  granted  a  particular  right 
of  denization,  whereby  they  were  inverted  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  free  fubjeds,  and  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  his  realm.  For  the 
better  execution  of  thefe  new  laws,  the  king  alfo  made 
a  divifion  of  the.dirtri&s  now  fubjeft  to  him  into  (hires 
or  counties  \  which  was  afterwards  improved  and  en¬ 
larged,  as  the  extenlion  of  the  Englifh  fettlements  and 
the  circumrtances  of  the  country  required.  Sheriffs 
were  appointed  both  for  the  counties  and  cities,  with 
itinerant  judges,  and  other  minirters  of  juftice,  and 
officers  of  rtate,  and  every  appendage  of  'Englifh  go¬ 
vernment  and  law.  To  complete  the  whole  fyftem,  a 
chief  governor,  or  reprefentative  of  the  king,  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  His  bufinefs  was  to  exercife  the  royal  au¬ 
thority,  or  fuch  parts  of  it  as  might  be  committed  to 
him  in  the  king’s  abfence  5  and,  as  the  prefent  rtate  v 
of  Ireland,  and  the  apprehenfions  of  war  or  infurrec- 
tions,  made  it  neceffary  to  guard  againrt  fudden 
accidents,  it  was  provided.  That  in  cafe  of  the  death 
of  any  chief  governor,  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  chief- 
jurtiee,  and  chief  Baron,  keeper  of  the  rolls,  and 
king’s  ferjeant  at  law,  fhould  be  empowered,  with 
confent  of  the  nobles  of  the  land,  to  elect  a  fucceffor, 
who  was  to  exercife  the  full  power  and  authority  of 
this  office,  until  the  royal  pleafure  (hould  be  further 

^  known. 

Henry  ob-  But  while  Henry  was  thus  regulating  the  govern- 

liged  to  ment  of  his  new  dominions,  he  received  the  unwel- 

Jand?  C°me  news’  that  two  cardinals,  Albert  and  Theodine, 

delegated  by  the  pope,  had  arrived  in  Normandy  the 
year  before,  to  make  inquifition  into  the  death  of  Bec- 
ket  ;  that  having  waited  the  king’s  arrival  untiLtheir 
patience  was  exhaufted,  they  now  fummoned  him  to 
appear  without  delay,  as  he  would  avert  the  dreadful 
fentence  of  excommunication,  and  preferve  his  domi¬ 
nions  from  a  general  inter  did.  Such  denunciations 
were  of  too  great  confequence  to  admit  of  his  longer 
rtay  in  Ireland  $  he  therefore  ordered  his  forces  and 
the  officers  of  his  houfehold  to  embark  without  delay, 
referring  three  fhips  for  the  conveyance  of  himfelf  and 
his  immediate  attendants.  Having  therefore  but  a 
Ihort  time  to  fecure  his  Irifh  intererts,  he  addrelfed 
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himfelf  to  the  original  Englifh  adventurers,  and  by  Ireland. 

grants  and  promiles  laboured  to  detach  them  from  1 - v— ^ 

Strongbovv,  and  to  bind  them  firmly  to  himfelf.  To 
makejimends  for  what  he  had  taken  from  Fitz-Stephen, 
he  granted  him  a  confiderable  diftrid  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Dublin,  to  be  held  by  knight’s  fervice  5 
at  the  fame  time  entrurting  the  maritime  towns  to  his 
own  immediate  dependants.  Waterford  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Robert  Fitz-Bernard, 
and  Hugh  de  Gundville,  with  a  train  of  20  knights. 

In  Wexford  were  rtationed  William  Fitz-Andelm, 

Philip  of-Haftings,  and  Philip  de  Braofa,  with  a  like 
number  of  attendants.  Hugh  de  Lacey  had  a  grant 
of  all  the  territory  of  Meath,  where  there  was  no 
fortified  place,  and  where  of  confequence  no  parti¬ 
cular  refervation  was  neceffary,  to  be  held  of  the  king 
and  his  heirs,  by  the  fervice  of  50  knights,  in  as  full 
a  mariner  as  it  had  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  Irifh 
princes.  He  alfo  conftituted  him  lord  governor  of 
Dublin,  with  a  guard  of  20  knights.  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen  and  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald  were  appointed  his 
coadjutors,  with  an  equal  train  ;  and  thefe,  with  others 
of  the  firrt  adventurers,  were  thus  obliged,  under  the 
pretence  of  an  honourable  employment,  to  refide  at 
Dublin,  fubjed  to  the  immediate  infpe&ion  of  De 
Lacey,  in  whom  Henry  feems  to  have  placed  his  chief 
confidence.  Lands  were  affigned  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  each  city  for  the  maintenance  of  the  knights 
and  foldiers.  Orders  were  given  to  build  a  cartle  in 
Dublin,  and  fortreffes  in  other  convenient  places  ;  and 
to  John  de  Courcey,  a  baron  dirtinguiihed  by  his  en- 
terprifing  genius  and  abilities  for  war,  was  grafted  the 
whole  province  of  Ulrter,  provided  he  could  reduce  it 
by  force  of  arms.  ^ 

Henry  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  his  barons  began  Difcmters 
to  contrive  how  they  might  bert  (Lengthen  their  own  enfue  on 
intererts,  and  the  Irifh  how  they  might  bert  (hake  off  km£*s 
the  yoke  to  which  they  had  fo  readily  fubmitted.  De  el)aitmtv 
Lacey  parcelled  out  the  lands  of  Meath  to  his  friends 
and  adherents,  and  began  to.  ere&  forts  to  keep  the 
old  inhabitants  in  awe.  This  gave  offence  to  O’Ruarc, 
who  (till  enjoyed  the  eaftern  part  of  this  territory  as  a 
tributary  prince.  He  repaired  to  Dublin,  in  order  to 
obtain  redrefs  from  Lacey  for  fome  injuries  real  or  pre¬ 
tended  }  but,  as  the  parties  could  not  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment,  another  conference  was  appointed  on  a  hill  call¬ 
ed  Taragh.  Both  parties  came  with  a  confiderable 
train  of  armed  followers  j  and  the  event  was  a  feuffie, 
in  which  O’Ruarc  and  feveral  of  his  followers  were  kill¬ 
ed,  and  which  ferved  to  render  the  Englilh  not  a  little 
odious  to  the  natives. 

The  fpirit  of  difaffe&ion  had  foon  after  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  (bowing  itfelf  on  the  rebellion  of  King 
Henry’s  fons,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the 
artide  England,  N°  121,  etfeq .  The  king  had  been 
obliged  to  weaken  his  forces  in  Ireland,  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  feveral  of  his  garrifons.  The  foldiers  who  re¬ 
mained  were  alfo  difeontented  with  their  general  Her- 
vey  of  Mountmorris,  on  account  of  his  feverity  in  dif- 
cipline,  and  rellraining  them  from  plunder,  to  which 
they  imagined  themfelves  entitled  on  account  of  the 
deficiencies  of  their  pay.  Raymond  le  Gros,  the  fe- 
cond  in  command,  was  much  more  beloved  by  the 
foldiery  ;  and  to  fuch  a  height  had  the  jealoufies  be¬ 
tween  the  commanders  arifen,  that  all  effectual  op- 
T  t  politic' 
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Ireland,  portion  to  the  Irifh  chieftains  was  prevented 3  and  arrival, 
the  event  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  Engliffi  inte- 
Stron^bow  re^»  had  not  Henry  found  out  a  remedy.  He  fum- 
the  firft  go-nioned  Earl  Richard  to  attend  him  at  Rouen  in  Nor- 
vernor  of  mandy,  and  communicated  his  intentions  of  commit- 
Jreland.  ting  the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  his  foie  direction.  The 
carl  expreffed  the  utmoft  readinefs  to  ferve  his  mafler  3 
but  obferved,  that  he  had  already  experienced  the  envy 
and  malignity  of  his  fecret  enemies 3  that  if  he  fhould 
appear  in  fuch  a  diftinguifhed  character  as  that  of  the 
king’s  deputy  in  Ireland,  their  infidious  pradtices 
would  be  renewed,  and  his  conduct  mifreprefented. — 

"  He  therefore  requefted  that  a  colleague  might  be  ap¬ 

pointed  in  the  commiffion 5  and  recommended  Ray¬ 
mond  a?  a  perfon  of  approved  loyalty  and  abilities,  as 
well  as  highly  acceptable  to  the  foldiery.  The  king 
replied,  with  an  affedled  air  of  regard  and  confidence, 
that  he  had  his  free  confent  to  employ  Raymond  in 
any  ferviee  he  fhould  deem  neceffary,  not  as  a  col¬ 
league,  but  as  an  affiftant 3  but  that  he  relied  entirely 
on  the  earl  himfelf,  and  implicitly  trufted  every  thing 
to  his  direction.  To  reward  his  fervices,  he  granted 
him  the  town  of  Wexford,  together  with  a  fort  eredied 
at  Wicklow  3  and  then  difmiffed  him  with  the  molt 
gracious  expreflions  of  favour. 

The  earl  landed  at  Dublin,  where  he  was  received 
with  all  the  refpedf  due  to  the  royal  commiffion.  He 
Iignified  the  king’s  pleafure,  that  Robert  Fitz-Bernard, 
with  the  garrifon  cf  Waterford,  fhould  inffantly  em¬ 
bark  and  repair  to  Normandy  3  that  Robert  Fitz-Ste- 
phen  and  Maurice  Pendergaft  fhould  attend  the  ferviee 
of  their  fovereign  in  England  3  and,  agreeably  to  the 
king’s  inftrudfions,  took  on  him  the  cuftody  of  the  ci¬ 
ties  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Wexford.  Hugh  de 
Lacey  and  Milo  de  Cogan  were,  with  the  other  lords, 
commanded  to  repair  to  England  for  the  ferviee  of  the 
king  3  by  which  the  earl’s  forces  were  confidera^bly 
weakened,  and  he  foon  found  himfelf  under  the  neeef- 
fi ty  of  appointing  Raymond  to  the  chief  command. 

The  new  general  proved  fuccefsful  in  fome  enterprifes 
againft  the  rebellious  Iriih  3  but  having  prefumed  upon 
his  merits  to  demand  in  marriage  Bafilia  the  earl’s 
flder,  Richard  refufed  his  confent,  and  Raymond  retired 
into  Wales. 

Thus  the  fupreme  command  again  devolved  upon 
Herv  7  of  Mountmorris  3  who,  being  fenfible  that  his 
character  had  fuffered  much  from  a  comparifon  with 
that  of  Raymond,  determined  to  emulate  his  fucceffes 
by  fome  bold  attempt  againft  the  rebels.  A  detach¬ 
ment  of  400  of  his  men,  however,  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  furprifed  and  cut  off  by  the  enemy  3  and  this 
fuccefs  ferved  as  a  tignal  for  a  general  revolt.  Several 
A  general  t^ie  Leinfter  chieftains,  who  had  lately  made  their 
revolt  of  fubmiftions,  and  bound  themfelves  to  the  ferviee  of 
the  Iriih.  King  Henry,  now  openly  difclaimed  all  engagements. 

Even  Donald  Kevanagh,  fon  to  the  late  king  Dermod, 
who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  Englifti  in  their 
greateft  difficulties,  now  declared  againft  them,  and 
claimed  a  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Leinfter  3  while 
Roderic,  on  his  part,  was  adlive  in  uniting  the  princes 
of  Ulfter,  the  native  lords  ©f  Meath,  and  other  chiefs, 
againft  their  common  enemy.  This  produced  the 
immediate  recal  of  Raymond  3  and  Richard  no  longer 
refufed  his  confent  to  the  marriage  with  his  filler, 
which  was  folemnized  immediately  on  Raymond’s 
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The  very  next  morning,  the  bridegroom  was  Ireland, 
obliged  to  take  tile  field  againft  Roderic,  who  had  —— v~^ 
committed  great  devaluations  in  Meath.  By  the  vi¬ 
gorous  condudl  of  the  Engliih  commander,  however, 
he  was  not  only  prevented  from  doing  farther  mifehief,  2y 
but  at  laft  convinced  of  the  folly  of  refiftance  3  and  Roderic 
therefore  determined  to  make  a  final  fubmiffion.  Yet,fubmits 
confcious  of  his  dignity,  he  difdained  to  fubmit  to  a t0 
fubjeel  3  and  therefore,  inftead  of  treating  with  Earl^enry" 
Richard,  he  fent  deputies  dire&ly  to  the  king.  The 
deputies  were,  Catholicus  archbiffiop  of  Tuam,  the 
abbot  of  St  Brandan,  and  Majler  Lawrence  as  he  is 
ftyled,  chancellor  to  the  king  of  Connaught.  ^ 

The  terms  of  this  fubmiffion,  by  which  Henry  be-q«ermso^ 
came  foie  monarch  of  Ireland,  were  as  follow  :  Ro-  his  fubroif- 
deric  confented  to  do  homage  and  pay  tribute,  as  Hon. 
liegeman  to  the  king  of  England  3  on  which  condi¬ 
tion  he  was  allowed  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  Con¬ 
naught,  as  well  as  his  other  lands  and  fovereignties,  in 
as  ample  a  manner  as  he  had  enjoyed  them  before  the 
arrival  of  Henry  in  Ireland,  His  vaffals  were  to  hold 
under  him  in  peace,  as  long  as  they  paid  their  tribute 
and  continued  faithful  to  the  king  of  England  3  in 
which  Roderic  was  to  enforce  their  due  obedience, 
and  for  this  purpofe  to  call  to  his  affiftajice  the  Eng¬ 
lifti  government,  if  neceffary.  The  annual  tribute  to 
be  paid  was  every  tenth  merchantable  hide,  as  well 
from  Connaught  as  from  the  reft  of  the  ifland  3  ex¬ 
cepting  thole  parts  under  the  immediate  dominion  of 
the  king  of  England  and  his  barons,  viz.  Dublin  and 
Meath  with  their  appurtenances,  Wexford  and  all 
Leinfter,  and  Waterford  with  its  lands  as  far  as  Dun- 
garvan  inclulive  3  in  all  which  diftricls  Roderic  was  not 
to  interfere,  nor  claim  any  power  or  authority. - 


The  Iriih  who  had  lied 


thefe  diftridls  were  to  re¬ 


turn,  and  either  pay  their  tribute,  or  perform  the  fer¬ 
vices  required  by  their  tenures,  at  the  option  of  their 
immediate  lords  3  and,  if  refra£lory,  Roderic,  at  the 
requifition  of  their  lords,  was  to  compel  them  to  re¬ 
turn.  He  was  to  take  hoftages  from  his  vaffals,  fuch 
as  he  and  his  liege-lord  lliould  think  proper  3  and  on 
his  part  to  deliver  either  thefe  or  others  to  the  king, 
according  to  the  royal  pleafure.  His  vaffals  were  to 
furnilli  hawks  and  hounds  annually  to  the  Englifti  mo¬ 
narch  3  and  were  not  to  detain  any  tenant  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  demefnes  in  Ireland,  contrary  to  his  royal 
pleafure  and  command.  This  treaty  was  folemnly  ra¬ 
tified  in  a  grand  council  of  prelates-  and  temporal 
barons,  among  whom  we  find  the  archbiffiop  of  Dub¬ 
lin  one  of  the  fubferibing  witneftes.  As  metropolitan 
of  Leinfter,  he  was  now-  become  an  Englifti  fubjedt* 
and  was  probably  fuinmoned  on  this  occafion  as  one 
obliged  to  attend,  and  who  had  a  right  to  affift  in 
the  king’s  great  council.  It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that 
Henry  now  treated  with  Roderic  not  merely  as  a  pro¬ 
vincial  prince,  but  as  monarch  of  Ireland.  This  is 
evidently  implied  and  fuppofed  in  the  articles  3  al¬ 
though  his  monarchical  powers  and  privileges  were 
little  more  than  nominal,  frequently  difre-garded  and 
oppofed  by  the  Iriffi  toparehs.  Even  by  their  fub- 
miffions  to  Henry,  many  of  them  in  effect  difavowed 
and  renounced  the  fovereignty  of  Roderic  3  but  now 
his  fupremacy  feems  to  be  induftrioufly  acknowledged, 
that  the  prelent  fubmiffion  might  appear  virtually  the 
fubmiffion  of  all  the  fuboidinate  princes,  and  thus  the 
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Ireland,  king  of  England  be  invefted  with  the  fovereignty  of 
—  the  whole  iiland.  The  marks  of  fovereignty,  however^ 
were  no  more  than  homage  and  tribute  ;  in  every  other 
particular  the  regal  rights  of  lloderic  were  left  invio¬ 
late.  Tile  Englifti  laws  were  only  to  be  enforced  in 
the  Englifti  pale  :  and,  even  there,  the  IrilTi  tenant 
might  live  in  peace,  as  the  fuhje£t  of  the  Irifh  mo¬ 
narch  ;  bound  only  to  pay  his  quota  of  tribute,  and  not 
to  take  arms  againft  the  king  of  England. 

But  though  the  whole  iiland  of  Ireland  thus  be¬ 
came  fubje<ft  to  the  king  of  England,  it  was  far  from 
being  fettled  in  tranquillity,  or  indeed  from  having 
the  fituation  of  its  inhabitants  mended  almoft  in  any 
Caufesof  degree.  One  great  occafion  of  diilurbance  w?as,  that 
the  fubfe-  £]le  Engliih  laWs  were  confined  only  to  thofe  parts 
treffes  of"  wkich  been  fubdued  by  force  of  arms ;  while  the 
Ireland.  chieftains  that  had  only  fuhmitted  to  pay  tribute,  were 
allowed  to  retain  the  ancient  Irifh  laws  within  the 
limits  of  their  own  jurifdiftions.  By  thefe  old  Irifh 
laws,  many  crimes  accounted  capital  with  us,  fuch  as 
robbery,  murder,  &c.  might  be  compenfated  by  a  fum 
of  money.  Hence  it  happened,  that  very  unequal 
puniihments  were  infH&ed  for  the  fame  offence.  If 
one  Englifhman  killed  another,  he  was  punifhed  with 
death  ;  but  if  he  killed  an  Irifhman,  he  was  punifhed 
only  by  a  fine.  If  an  Irifhman,  on  the  other  hand, 
killed  an  Englifhman,  he  was  certainly  punifhed  with 
death  :  and  as  in  times  of  violence  and  outrage,  the 
crime  of  murder  was  very  frequent,  the  circumftance 
juft  mentioned  tended  to  produce  an  implacable  hatred 
between  the  original  inhabitants  and  the  Englifh.  As 
the  Irifti  laws  were  thus  more  favourable  to  the  bar¬ 
barity  natural  to  the  tempers  of  fome  individuals,  many 
of  the  Englifti  were  alfo  tempted  to  lay  afide  the  man¬ 
ners  and  cuftoms  of  their  countrymen  altogether,  and 
to  affociate  themfelves  with  the  Irifti,  that,  by  becoming 
fubjefl  to  their  laws,  they  might  thus  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  gratifying  their  brutal  inclinations  with  lefs 
controul  than  formerly  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time,  thefe 
degenerate  Englifh ,  as  they  were  called,  proved  more 
bitter  enemies  to  their  countrymen  than  even  the  Irifti 
themfelves. 

Another  caufe  of  the  diftreffes  of  Ireland  was,  the 
great  power,  of  the  Englifh  barons,  among  whom 
Henry  had  divided  the  greateft  part  of  his  Irifh  domi¬ 
nions.  The  extent  of  their  authority  only  inflamed 
them  with  a  defire  for  more  ;  and,  inftead  of  contri¬ 
buting  their  endeavours  to  increafe  the  power  of  their 
fovereign,  or  to  civilize  the  barbarous  people  over 
whom  they  were  placed,  they  did  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  counteract  and  deftroy  each  other.  Henry 
himfelf,  indeed,  feems  to  have  been  infcCted  with  a 
very  fatal  Jealoufy  in  this  refpeCt  ;  for,  though  the 
abilities  and  fidelity  of  Raymond  had  abundantly  ma- 
nifefted  themfelves,  the  king  never  could  allow  himfelf 
to  continue  him  in  the  government  of  the  iiland  :  and 
the  confequence  of  degrading  him  never  failed  to  be  a 
feene  of  uproar  and  confufion.  To  thefe  two  reafons 
we  muft  like  wife  add  another  :  namely,  that  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the  Irifti  chieftains  en¬ 
joyed  the  fovereignty,  they  were  at  full  liberty  to 
make  war  upon  each  other  as  formerly,  without  the 
leaft  roftramt.  This  likewife  induced  many  of  the 
Englifti  to  degenerate,  that  they  might  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  (haring  the  plunder  got  by  thefe  petty 
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wars;  fo.that,  on  the  whole,  the  if! and  was  a  perpetual  Ire’ and. 
feene  of  horror,  almoft  unequalled  in  the  hiftory  of  any  ~~  v  * 
country.  „  .  .30 

After  the  death  of  Earl  Richard,  Raymond  was  im- Fitz-An- 
mediately  eleCied  to  fucceed  him  ;  but  was  fuperfeded  delm’s  bad 
by  the  king,  who  appointed  William  Fitz-Andelm,  aS0Vern* 
nobleman  allied  to  Raymond,  to  fucceed  in  his  place. ment* 

The  new  governor  had  neither  inclination  nor  abilities 
to  perform  the  talk  aftigned  to  him.  He  was  of  a 
rapacious  temper,  fenfual  and  corrupt  in  his  manners) 
and  therefore  only  ftudied  to  enrich  himfelf.  The 
native  Irifti,  provoked  by  fome  depredations  of  the 
Englifti,  commenced  hoflilities  :  but  Fitz-Andclm,  in¬ 
ftead  of  reprefling  thefe  with  vigour  in  the  beginning, 
treated  the  chieftains  with  affeCted  courtefy  and  flat¬ 
tery.  This  they  had  fuffieient  difeernment  to  fee,  and 
to  defpife  ;  while  the  original  adventurers  had  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  whole  defence  of  the  Englijh  pale ,  as  the 
Englifti  territories  were  called,  thrown  upon  them,  at 
the  lame  time  that  the  bad  conduct  of  the  governor  was 
the  caufe  of  perpetual  diforders.  The  confequence  of 
this  was,  that  the  lords  avowed  their  hatred  of  Fitz- 
Andelm  :  the  foldiers  were  mutinous,  ill-appointed,  and 
unpaid  :  and  the  Irifh  came  in  crowds  to  the  governor 
with  perpetual  complaints  againft  the  old  adventurer  , 
which  were  always  decided  againft  the  latter;  and  this 
decifton  increafed  their  confidence,  without  leffening 
their  difaffe&ion. 

In  this  unfavourable  ftate  of  affairs,  John  de  Cour- 
cey,  a  bold  adventurer,  who  had  as  yet  reaped  none 
of  the  benefits  he  expelled,  refolved  to  undertake  an 
expedition  againft  the  natives,  in  order  to  enrich  him¬ 
felf  with  their  fpoils.  The  Irifti  at  that  time  were  gi¬ 
ving  no  offence;  and  therefore  pleaded  the  treaty 
lately  concluded  with  King  Henry  :  but  treaties  were 
of  little  avail,  when  put  in  compofition  with  the  necef- 
fities  of  an  indigent  and  rapacious  adventurer.  The 
confequence  was,  that  the  flame  of  war  was  kindled 
through  the  whole  ifland.  The  chieftains  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  war  with  the  Englifti,  to  commence  hoftili- 
ties  againft  each  other.  Defmond  and  Thomond,  in 
the  fouthern  province,  were  diftraCted  by  the  jealouftes 
of  contending  chiefs,  and  the  whole  land  was  wafted 
by  unnatural  and  bloody  quarrels.  Treachery  and 
murder  were  revenged  by  practices  of  the  fame  kind, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  perpetuate  a  fucceflion  of  out¬ 
rages  the  moi>  horrid  and  the  moft  difgraceful  to  hu¬ 
manity.  The  northern  province  was  a  feene  of  the  like 
enormities ;  though  the  new  Englifh  fettlers,  who  were 
confidered  as  a  common  enemy,  ought  to  have  united 
the  natives  among  themfelves.  All  were  equally  (Gran¬ 
gers  to  the  virtues  of  humanity;  nor  was  religion, 'in 
the  form  it  then  affumed,  capable  of  reftraining  thefe 
violences  in  the  leaft.  3 r 

Ireland  was  thus  in  a  fhort  time  reduced  to  fuch  aHeisiuper* 
ftate,  that  Henry  perceived  the  neceflity  of  recalling ^ 
Fitz-Andelm,  and  appointing  another  governor.  He^e  e 
was  recalled  accordingly  ;  and  Hugh  de  Lacey  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fucceed  him.  He  left  Ills  government  with¬ 
out  being  regretted,  and  is  faid  by  the  hiftorians  of 
thofe  times  to  have  done  only  one  good  aCtion  during 
the  whole  eourfe  of  his  adminiftration.  This  action 
was  nothing  more  important,  than  the  removing  of  a 
relick,  called  the  fiaff  of  Jefus ,  from  the  cathedral  of 
Armagh  to  that  of  Dublin  ;  probably  that  it  might 
T  t  2r  be 
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Ireland,  be  in  greater  fafety,  as  the 
^'r"v  Ulfter.  De  Lacey,  however,  was  a  man  of  a  quite 
different  difpofition,  and  every  way  qualified  for  the 
rrlnce  John  difficult  government  with  which  he  was  invefted  :  but 
made  lord  at  the  fame  time,  the  king,  by  invefting  his  foil  John 
ot  Ireland,  with  the  lordfhip  of  Ireland,  gave  occafion  to  greater 
difturbances  than  even  thofe  which  had  already  hap¬ 
pened.  The  nature  of  this  lordfhip  hath  been  much 
difputed  ;  but  the  mod  probable  opinion  is,  that  the 
king’s  fon  was  now  to  be  invefted  with  all  the  rights 
and  powers  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Roderic, 
■  who  was  allowed  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland.  It  doth 
not  appear,  indeed,  that  Henry  had  any  right  to  de¬ 
prive  Roderic  of  thefe  powers,  and  (till  lefs  had  he  to 
difpofe  of  any  of  the  territories  of  thofe  chieftains  who 
had  agreed  to  become  his  tributaries  \  which  neverthe- 
lefs  he  certainly  did,  and  which  failed  not  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  an  immediate  war  with  thefe  chiefs. 

The  new  governor  entered  on  his  office  with  all  that 
fpirit  and  vigour  which  was  neceflary  ;  but  being  nfff- 
reprefented  to  the  king  by  fome  factious  barons,  he 
was  in  a  fliort  time  recalled,  and  two  others,  totally 
unfit  for  the  government,  appointed  in  his  room.  This 
error  wa3  foon  corie&ed,  and  Lacey  was  replaced  in 
ihree  months.  The  fame  jealoufy  which  produced  his 
firft  degradation,  foon  produced  a  fecond  ;  and  Philip 
de  Braofa,  or  Philip  of  Worctfer  as  he  is  called,  a 
man  of  a  moft  avaricious  difpofition,  was  appointed  to 
fucceed  him.  This  governor  behaved  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  his  fuperftitious  fubje&s  expected  every  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  vengeance  of  heaven  would  fall  upon 
him,  and  deliver  them  from  his  tyranny.  His  power, 
however,  was  of  fliort  duration  •  for  now  Prince  John 
prepared  to  exercife  the  authority  with  which  his  father 
had  invefted  him  in  Ireland.  He  was  attended  by  a 
confiderable  military  force  :  his  train  was  formed  of  a 
company  of  gallant  Normans  in  the  pride  of  youth  •  but 
luxurious,  infolent,  and  followed  by  a  number  of  En- 
glifhmen,  ftrangers  to  the  country  they  were  to  vifit, 
defperate  in  their  fortunes,  aecuftomed  to  a  life  of  pro¬ 
fligacy,  and  filled  with  great  expe&ations  of  advantage 
from  their  prefent  fervice.  The  whole  affembly  em¬ 
barked  in  a  fleet  of  60  ftiips  5  and  arrived  at  Water¬ 
ford  after  a  profperous  voyage,  filling  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  with  the  greateft  furprife  and  expectation. 

The  young  prince  had  not  arrived  at  the  years 
of  difcretion  )  nor  indeed,  from  his  fubfequent  con¬ 
duct,  doth  it  appear  that  his  difpofition  was  fuch  as 
qualified  him  in  the  leaft  for  the  high  dignity  to  which 
he  was  raifed.  The  hardy  Welfhmen  who  firft  mi¬ 
grated  into  Ireland,  immediately  waited  upon  him  to 
do  him  homage  5  but  they  were  difagreeable  to  the 
gay  courtiers,  and  to  the  prince  himfelf,  who  minded 
nothing  but  his  pleafures.  The  Irifli  lords  were  at 
firft  terrified  by  the  magnificent  r e prefen tation  of  the 
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fubmiffion  by  the  dignity  of  the  prince’s  ftation,  ha- 
ftened  in  crowds  to  Waterford  to  do  him  homage. 
They  exhibited  a  fpectacle  to  the  Norman  courtiers, 
which  the  latter  did  not  fail  to  treat  with  contempt 
and  ridicule.  The  Irifh  lords,  with  uncouth  attire, 
thick  bufliy  beards,  and  hair  ftanding  on  end,  advan¬ 
ced  with  very  little  ceremony ;  and,  according  to  their 
own  notions  of  refpect,  offered  to  kifs  the  young 
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war  raged  violently  in  this  horrid  violation  of  decorum  by  thrufting  away  the  Ireland;- 
Irifhmen.  The  whole  affembly  burft  into  peals  of’’ 
laughter,  pulled  the  beards,  and  committed  feveral 
other  indignities  on  the  perfons  of  their  guefts  ;  which 
were  immediately  and  feverely  refented.  The  chief¬ 
tains  left  the  court,  boiling  with  indignation  5  and 
meeting  others  of  their  countrymen  battening  to  do 
homage  to  the  prince,  they  informed  them  of  the  re¬ 
ception  they  themfelves  had  met  with.  A  league  was  A  general 
inftantly  formed  to  extirpate  the  Englifh,  and  the  revolt, 
whole  nation  flew  to  arms  ;  while  John  and  his  cour¬ 
tiers,  inftead  of  oppofmg  the  enemy,  employed  them¬ 
felves  in  haraffing  and  opprefting  thofe  who  were  under 
their  immediate  jurifdict ion.  The  country  was  there¬ 
fore  overrun  by  the  barbarians,  agriculture  entirely 
neglected,  and  a  dreadful  famine  threatened  to  follow 
the  calamities  of  war. 

This  terrible  devaftation  had  continued  for  eight 
months  before  the  king  was  fully  acquainted  with  it. 

He  then  determined  to  recal  his  fon  j  but  was  at  a  lofs 
whom  he  fhould  name  for  his  fucceffor.  Lacey  had 
been  murdered  by  an  Irifli  peafant,  and  the  king  was 
at  laft  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  John  de  Courcey, 
whofe  boifterous  valour  feemed  now  to  be  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  prevent  the  Englifh  from  being  totally  ex¬ 
terminated.  The  new  governor  was  obliged  at  firft  to  Supprefiec? 
act  on  the  defenfive  \  but  as  the  enemies  foon  forgot  by  John  da 
the  league,  and  began  their  ufual  hostilities  againft  Gourcey* 
each  other,  he  was  at  laft  enabled  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  Englifh  government,  and  to  fupport 
their  acquifitions  in  Ireland,  though  not  to  extend 
them. 

In  this  fituation  w  ere  the  affairs  of  Ireland  when  Miferable 
Henry  II.  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Rich-  flate  oflro 
ard  I.  The  new  king  was  determined  on  an  expedi-  lancf  under 
tion  to  the  holy  land,  which  left  him  no  leifure  to  at-  Rlchard 
tend  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  John,  by  virtue  of  the 
powers  granted  him  by  his  father,  took  upon  him  the 
management  of  Irifh  affairs  ;  and  immediately  degraded 
De  Courcey  from  his  government,  appointing  in  his 
place  Hugh  de  Lacey  the  younger.  De  Courcey, 
provoked  at  this  indignity,  retired  into  Ulfter,  where 
he  was  immediately  engaged  in  a  furious  war  with  the 
natives,  and  at  laft  almoft  entirely  detached  himfelf 
from  the  Englifh  government.  The  greateft  confufion 
enfued  :  Hugh  de  Lacey  was  recalled  from  his  govern¬ 
ment,  and  William  Petit  earl  marfhal  of  England  ap~ 
pointed  in  his  place.  Petit’s  adminiftration  proved  more 
unfortunate  than  that  of  any  of  his  predeceffors.  Con¬ 
federacies  everywhere  took  place  againft  the  Englifh  j 
the  latter  w  ere  everywhere  defeated,  their  towns  taken  ^ 
and  their  power  w'ould  certainly  have  been  annihilated, 
had  not  the  Irifli,  as  ufual,  turned  their  arms  againft 
each  other. 

In  this  defperate  fituation  matters  continued  during 
the  whole  reign  of  King  Richard,  and  part  of  the  reign 
of  John,  while  the  diftreffes  of  the  country  were  in- 
creafed  by  the  diflenfions  and  difaffe£tion  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  lords,  wffio  afpired  at  independency,  and  made  war 
upon  each  other  like  Irifh  chieftains.  The  prudent  Somewhat 
conduct  of  a  governor  named  Meiler  Fit%-Henry ,  how- better  im- 
ever,  at  laft  put  an  end  to  thefe  terrible  commotions  •  der 
and  about  the  year  1208,  the  kingdom  was  more 
quiet  than  it  had  been  for  a  long  time  before.  In 
I2IO,  John  came  over  to  Ireland  in  perfon  with  an 
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army,  with  a  defign,  as  he  faid,  to  reduce  his  refrac- 
1  tory  nobles  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty.  More  than  20 
Irifli  chiefs  waited  upon  him  immediately  to  do  him 
homage  5  while  three  of  the  Engliffi  barons  Hugh  and 
Walter  de Lacey  and  William  deBraofa,  fled  to  France. 
The  king,  at  the  defire  of  his  Irifli  fubje&s,  granted 
them,  for  their  information,  a  regular  code  and  char¬ 
ter  of  laws,  to  be  depolited  in  the  exchequer  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  under  the  king’s  feah  For  the  regular  and  effec¬ 
tual  execution  of  thefe  laws,  befides  the  eflablifliment 
of  the  king’s  courts  of  judicature  in  Dublin,  there  was 
now  made  a  new  and  more  ample  divifion  of  the  king’s 
lands  of  Ireland  into  counties,  where  fheriffs,  and 
many  other  officers,  were  appointed.  Thefe  counties 
were,  Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare,  Argial,  now  called 
Lowth ,  Katherlagh,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Waterford, 
Cork,  Kerry,  Limeric,  Tipperary  ;  which  marks  the 
extent  of  the  Englifli  dominions  at  this  time  as  confined 
to  a  part  of  Leinfter  and  Munfter,  and  to  thofe  parts 
of  Meath  and  Argial  which  lie  in  the  province  of  Ul- 
fter  as  now  defined.  Before  his  departure,  the  king 
gave  liberty  to  John  de  Grey,  bifliop  of  Norwich, 
whom  he  appointed  governor,  to  coin  money  of  the 
fame  weight  with  that  of  England  }  and  which,  by 
royal  proclamation,  was  made  current  in  England  as 
well  as  Ireland. 

This  ecclefiaftical  governor  is  faid  to  have  managed 
affairs  fo  happily,  that  during  the  violent  contefts  be¬ 
tween  John  and  his  barons,  Ireland  enjoyed  an  unufual 
degree  of  tranquillity.  We  are  not  to  imagine,  however, 
that  this  unhappy  country  was  at  this  or  indeed  any 
other  period,  till  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
perfectly  free  from  diforders,  only  they  were  confined 
to  thofe  diftri&s  moft  remote  from  the  Engliffi  govern¬ 
ment.  In  1219,  the  commotions  were  renewed,  through 
the  immeafurable  ambition  and  contentions  of  the 
Engliffi  barons,  who  defpifed  all  controul,  and  op- 
prefled  the  inhabitants  in  a  terrible  manner.  The 
diforders  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
encouraged  them  to  defpife  the  royal  authority  5  they 
were  ever  the  fecret  enemies,  and  fometimes  the  avowed 
adverfaries,  of  each  other  \  and  in  many  places  where 
they  had  obtained  fettlements,  the  natives  were  firft 
driven  into  infurreclions  by  their  cruelty,  and  then  pu- 
niffied  with  double  cruelty  for  their  refiftance.  The 
Englifli  laws,  which  tended  to  puniffi  the  authors  of 
thefe  outrages,  were  fcorned  by  an  imperious  arifto- 
eratic  faflion,  who,  in  the  frenzy  of  rapine  and 
ambition,  trampled  on  the  moft  falutary  inftitutions. 
In  1228,  a  remonftrance  was  prefented  to  the  king 
againft  this  dangerous  neglect  and  fufpenfion  of  the 
laws  5  which  he  anfwered  by  a  mandate  to  the  chief 
governor,  directing  that  the  whole  body  of  nobility, 
knights,  free  tenants,  and  bailiffs  of  the  feveral  coun¬ 
ties,  ffiould  be  convened  5  that  the  charter  of  Engliffi 
laws  and  cuftoms  received  from  King  John,  and  to 
which  they  were  bound  by  oath,  fliould  be  read  over 
in  their  prefence  5  that  they  fliould  be  directed  for  the 
future  ftri&ly  to  obferve  and  adhere  to  thefe  5  and  that 
proclamation  fhould  be  made  in  every  county  of  Ire¬ 
land,  ftriflly  enjoining  obedience,  on  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  lands  and  tenements.  How  little  dfeff  was  produ¬ 
ced  by  this  order,  we  may  learn  from  another,  dated  in 
12465  where  the  barons  are  commanded,  for  the  peace 
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and  tranquillity  of  the  land,  to  permit  it  to  be  governed 
by  the  laws  of  England. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  conceived  more  terrible  than  £XCe^ve 
the  ftate  of  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  depravation 
People  of  all  ranks  appear  to  have  been  funk  in  the  of  manners, 
loweft  degree  of  depravity.  The  powerful  Engliffi 
lords  not  only  fubverted  the  peace  and  fecurity  of  the 
people,  by  refufing  to  admit  the  falutary  laws  of  their 
own  country,  but  behaved  with  the  utmoft  injuft  ice 
and  violence  to  the  natives  who  did  not  enjoy  the  be¬ 
nefits  of  the  Englifli  conftitution.  The  clergy  appear 
to  have  been  equally  abandoned  with  the  reft  :  nor  in¬ 
deed  could  it  be  otherwife$  for  through  the  partiali¬ 
ties  of  Henry  himfclf,  the  neglected,  the  worthlefs,  and 
the  deprelfed  among  the  Englifli  clergy,  found  refuge 
in  the  church  of  Ireland.  What  were  the  manners  of 
thefe  clergy,  will  appear  from  the  following  petition  of 
a  widow  to  King  Edward  I. 

“  Margaret  le  Blunde,  of  Cafliel,  petitions  our  lord 
the  king’s  grace,  that  ftie  may  have  her  inheritance 
which  ftie  recovered  at  Clonmell  before  the  king’s* 
judges,  &c.  againft  David  Macmackerwayt  bifliop  of 
Cafliel. 

u  Item,  the  faid  Margaret  petitions  redrefs  on  ac¬ 
count  that  her  father  was  killed  by  the  faid  bifliop. 

“  Item ,  for  the  imprifonment  of  her  grandfather 
and  mother,  whom  he  ftiut  up  and  detained  in  pri- 
fon  until  they  periftied  by  famine,  becaufe  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  feek  redrefs  for  the  death  of  their  fon,  fa¬ 
ther  of  your  petitioner,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  faid 
biffiop. 

“  Item,  for  the  death  of  her  fix  brothers  and  filters^ 
who  were  ftarved  to  death  by  the  faid  bifliop,  becaufe 
he  had  their  inheritance  in  his  hands  at  the  time  he 
killed  their  father. 

“  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  faid  biffiop  had 
built  an  abbey  in  the  city  of  Caffiel,  on  the  king’s 
lands  granted  for  this  purpofe,  which  he  hath  filled 
with  robbers,  who  murder  the  Engliffi,  and  depopu¬ 
late  the  country  ;  and  that  when  the  council  of  our 
lord  the  king  attempts  to  take  cognizance  of  the  of¬ 
fence,  he  fulminates  the  fentence  of  excommunication 
againft  them. 

“  It  is  to  be  noted  alfo,  that  the  faid  Margaret  has 
five  times  crofted  the  Irifli  fea.  Wherefore,  flie  peti¬ 
tions  for  God’s  fake,  that  the  king’s  grace  wrill  have 
compaffion,  and  that  ffie  may  be  admitted  to  take  pof- 
feftion  of  her  inheritance. 

“  It  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  the  aforefaid  biffiop, 
hath  been  guilty  of  the  death  of  many  other  Englifh- 
men  befides  that  of  her  father  5  and  that  the  aforefaid 
Margaret  hath  many  times  obtained  writs  of  our  lord 
the  king,  but  to  no  effeft,  by  reafon  of  the  influence 
and  bribery  of  the  faid  bifliop. 

“  She  further  petitions,  for  God’s  fake,  that  ftie  may' 
have  cofts  and  damages,”  &re.  40 

Matters  continued  in  the  fame  deplorable  ftate  du-  Little  alte¬ 
ring  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  w  ith  this  additional  grie-  ration  un- 
vance,  that  the  kingdom  was  infefted  by  invafions  °f  y^rd  I~ 
the  Scots.  The  Englifli  monarch  indeed  poflefled  all 
that  prudence  and  valour  which  were  neceftary  to  have 
reduced  the  ifland  to  a  ftate  of  tranquillity  5  but  his 
project  of  conquering  Scotland  left  him  but  little  leifure 
to  attend  to  the  diftra&ed  ftate  of  Ireland.  Certain  it 
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IrehrA.  is,  however,  that  the  grievous  diftrefs  of  that  country 
w  gaVe  ]-iim  great  uneafinefs  5  fo  that  he  tranfmitted  his 
mandate' to  the  prelates  of  Ireland,  requiring  them  to 
interpofe  their  Spiritual  authority  for  compofing  the 
public  diforders.  About  the  fame  time,  the  Irilh  who 
lay  contiguous  to  the  Englifh,  and  who  dwelt  an>ong 
them,  prefented  a  petition  to  the  king,  offering  to 
pay  him  8000  meiks,  upon  condition  that  they  were 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Englifh  fubje6ts.  To 
this  petition  he  returned  a  favourable  anfwer  ;  but  his 
good  intentions  were  defeated  by  the  licentious  nobi¬ 
lity,  who  knew  that  thefe  laws  would  have  circum- 
feribed  their  rapacious  views,  and  controuled  their 
violence  and  oppreffion.  Petitions  of  the  fame  kind 
were  feveral  times  repeated  during  this  reign,  but  as 
often  defeated  ;  though  fome  means  were  ufed  for 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  fuch  as  the  frequent  call¬ 
ing  of  parliaments,  appointing  fheriffs  in  fome  new 
counties,  &c. 

Thefe  means  were  not  altogether  without  effedf. 
They  ferved  to  give  fome  check  to  the  diforders  of 
the  realm,  though  by  no  means  to  terminate  or  fubdue 
them.  The  incurfions  of  the  natives  were  repreffed, 
and  the  Englifh  lords  began  to  live  on  better  terms 
with  each  other;  and,  in  13 11,  under  Edward  II. 
the  mod  powerful  of  them  were  reconciled  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Maurice  and  Thomas  Fitz-John,  afterwards 
the  heads  of  the  illuferious  houfes  of  Defmond  and  Kil¬ 
dare,  to  two  daughters  of  the  earl  of  Ulffer.  But  juft 
at  this  happy  period,  when  the  nation  feemed  to 
have  fome  profpedl  of  tranquillity,  more  dreadful  ca¬ 
lamities  than  any  hitherto  related  were  about  to  take 
Invafion  of  place.  The  Scots  had  juft  recovered  their  liberty  un- 
the  Scots  der  R0bert  Bruce,  and  were  now  in  no  danger  of  being 
again  enflaved  by  a  foreign  power.  Edward,  the 
king’s  brother,  as  a  recompenfe  for  his  fervices,  de¬ 
manded  a  fliare  of  the  royal  authority.  This  was  refu- 
fed  by  Robert,  and  Edward  was  for  the  prefent  fatisfied 
by  being  declared  heir  apparent  to  the  crown.  But 
the  king,  wifely  conftdcring  the  neceflity  of  finding 
out  fome  employment  for  a  youth  of  fuch  an  afpiring 
and  ambitious  difpofition,  pointed  out  to  his  brother 
the  iftand  of  Ireland,  the  conqueft  of  which  would  be 
eafy,  on  account  of  the  diftra&ed  Rate  in  which  it  al- 
moft  always  was,  and  which  would  make  him  an  inde¬ 
pendent  fovereign.  This  propofal  was  eagerly  em¬ 
braced  by  Edward,  and  every  thing  neceflary  for  the 
expedition  immediately  got  ready.  On  the  23th  of 
May  1315,  he  landed  on  the  north-eaftern  coaft  of 
Ireland  with  6000  men,  to  affert  his  claim  to  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  this  kingdom.  The  Irilh  lords  of  Ulfter, 
who  had  invited  and  encouraged  him  to  this  enter- 
prize,  were  now  prepared  to  receive  their  new  monarch, 
Rocked  with  eagernefs  to  his  ftandard,  and  prepared 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  common  enemy. 
Their  progrefs  was  marked  by  defolation  and  carnage. 
The  Englilh  fettle  rs  were  flaughtered,  or  driven  from 
their  pofieftkms,  their  caftles  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  their  towns  fet  on  fire.  The  Englifh  lords  were 
neither  prepared  to  refill  the  invafion,  nor  fufficiently 
united  among  themfelves.  The  confequence  was,  that 
the  enemy  for  fome  time  met  with  no  interruption.  An 
intolerable  fcarcity  of  provifions,  however,  prevented 
Bruce  from  pur fuing  his  advantages  ;  and  though  his 
brother  landed  in  Ireland  with  a  powerful  army,  the 
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famine  prevented  him  from  being  of  any  eflentlal  fer-  Ireland, 
vice  The  forces  which  he  left  behind  him,  however, 
proved  of  confiderable  advantage;  and  by  means  of  this 
reinforcement,  he  was  enabled  to  take  the  city  of  Car- 
rick  Fergus. 

The  terrible  devaftations  committed  by  Bruce  and 
his  aflociates,  now  induced  fome  Englilh  lords  to  enter  ' 
into  an  affociation  to  defend  their  poll tflions,  and  repel 
thefe  invaders.  For  this  purpofe  they  raifed  a  confi¬ 
derable  body  of  forces  ;  which  coming  to  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  Fedlim,  prince  of  Connaught,  one  of  Bruce’s 
principal  allies,  entirely  defeated  and  killed  him  with 
8000  of  his  men.  This  defeat,  however^  had  very 
little  effe6l  on  the  operations  of  Bruce  himfclf.  He 
ravaged  the  country  to  the  walls  of  Dublin,  traverfed 
the  diftrhft  of  GiToiw,  and  penetrated  into  Munfter, 
deftroying  every  thing  with  fire  and  fword.  The 
Englilh  continued  to  augment  their  army,  till  at^lall 
it  amounted  to  30,000  men;  and  then  Bruce,  no  longer 
able  to  oppofe  fuch  a  force,  found  it  neceflary  to  retire 
into  the  province  of  Ulfter.  His  retreat  was  e Reded 
with  great  difficulty  .  and  during  the  time  of  his  in- 
a&ivity,  the  diftrefies  of  his  army  inereafed  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  are  laid  to  have  fed  upon  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  companions.  At  laft  an  end  was  put 
to  the  fufferings  and  the  life  of  this  adventurer  in 
the  battle  of  Dundalk,  in  1318,  where  he  was  defeated  They  are 
and  killed  by  the  Englifli  under  Sir  Robert  Birming-  or.  y  de- 
ham.  A  brave  Englifh  knight,  named  Maupas ,  hadfeatc(h 
ruffied  forward  to  encounter  Bruce  himfelf,  and  both 
antagonifts  had  killed  each  other  ;  the  body  of  Mau¬ 
pas  being  found,  after  the  battle,  ftretched  upon  that 
of  Bruce.  The  king  of  Scotland  had  been  advancing 
with  powerful  fuccours  to  his  brother  :  but  Edward, 
confident  of  victory,  refufed  to  wait  his  arrival  ;  and 
Robert,  on  hearing  of  his  brother’s  death,  inftantly 
retired. 

The  defeat  of  the  Scottifh  invaders  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  difturbances  of  this  unhappy  country.  The 
contentions  of  the  Englilh  with  one  another,  of  the 
Irifh  with  the  Englifh,  and  among  themfelves,  Rill 
kept  the  iftand  in  a  Rate  of  the  utmoft  barbarity  and 
confufion.  An  attempt  was  made  indeed,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  to  eftablifh  an  univerfity  in  Dublin; 
but  for  want  of  proper  encouragement  the^inftitution 
for  fome  time  languifhed,  and  then  expired  amidft 
the  confufion  and  anarchy  of  the  country.  The  reign 
of  Edward  III.  proved  not  much  more  favourable  than  ^ 
preceding  times  had  been.  He  was  too  much  taken  Miferies  of 
up  with  the  idea  of  conquering  France,  to  pay  much  Irifh 
regard  to  the  interefts  of  Ireland.  The  unhappy 
people,  indeed,  fenfible  of  their  own  miferies,  peti-"ar 
tioned  the  king  to  admit  all  his  fubjedls  in  Ireland  to 
a  participation  of  the  Englifh  laws;  but  the  petition 
being  delivered  as  ufual  to  the  chief  governor,  and 
laid  before?  the  parliament,  it  w*as  either  clandestinely 
defeated,  or  openly  rejected.  A  new  feene  of  tumult 
and  bloodfhed  immediately  enfued  ;  which  at  laft  pro¬ 
duced  an  order  from  the  king,  prohibiting  all  Irifh- 
men,  or  Englillunen  married  and  having  eftates  in 
Ireland,  from  bearing  any  public  office  whatever. — 

This,  inftead  of  having  a  tendency  to  promote  peace, 
made  the  diforder  much  greater  than  before  ;  and  at 
laft  produced  a  remonftrance  from  the  Rates  met  at 
Kilkenny,  in  which  they  grievoufly  complain  not  only 
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Ireland,  of  the  diforders  of  the  kingdom,  but  alio  of  the  con- 
duel  of  the  king  himfelf  in  the  edi6l  above  mentioned: 
and  to  this  rcmondrance  the  king  thought  proper  to 
give  a  gracious  and  condefcending  anfwer,  in  order  to 
procure  from  Ireland  the  fuccours  he  wanted  in  his 
expedition  againd  France. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  mere  promifes,  unaf- 
fifted  by  any  vigorous  exertion,  could  make  the  lead 
alteration  in  the  date  of  a  kingdom  involved  in  fo 
much  mifery.  The  diforders,  however,  at  lad  became 
infupportable  to  the  inhabitants  themfelves  ;  and  a 
parliament  was  fummoned  in  1368,  the  refult  of  which 
was  the  famous  datute  of  Kilkenny.  The  preamble 
to  this  a 61  recites,  that  the  Englidi  had  become  mere 
Iridi  in  their  language,  names,  apparel,  and  manner 
of  living',  had  rejefted  the  Englidi  laws,. and  fubmitted 
to  thofe  of  the  Irifh,  with  whom  they  had  united  by 
marriage-alliance,  to  the  ruin  oi  the  commonwealth. 

Statute  of  — It  was  therefore  ena6led,  that  marriage,  nurture  of 

Kilkenny.  infants,  &:c.  with  the  Iriih,  diould  be  confidered  and 
pun  idled  as  high  treafon. — Again,  if  any  man  of 
Englidi  race  diall  ufe  an  Irifh  name,  the  Iridi  lan¬ 
guage,  or  the  Iridi  apparel,  or  any  mode  or  cudom  of 
the  Irifh,  the  a 61  provides,  that  he  fhall  forfeit  lands 
and  tenements,  until  lie  hath  given  fecurity  in  the 
court  of  chancery  to  conform  in  every  particular  to  the 
Englidi  manners  ,  or  if  he  have  no  lands,  that  he  diall 
be  imprifoned  till  the  like  fecurity  be  given.  The 
Brehon  law  was  pronounced  to  be  a  pernicious  cudom 
and  innovation  lately  introduced  among  the  Englidi 
fubjedtsj  and  it  was  therefore  ordained,  that  in  all 
their  controverfies  they  diould  be  governed  by  the 
common  law  of  England  *,  and  that  whoever  diould 
fubmit  to  the  Irifh  jurifdiftion  diould  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  high  treafon.  As  the  Englifh  had  been  ac- 
cudomed  to  make  war  or  peace  with  the  bordering 
Iridi  at  pleafure,  they  were  now  exprefsly  prohibited 
from  levying  war  without  fpecial  warrant  from  the 
date. — It  was  alfo  made  highly  penal  for  the  Eng¬ 
lidi  to  permit  tluir  Iridi  neighbours  to  graze  their 
lands,  to  prefent  them  to  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  or  to 
receive  them  into  raonaderies  or  religious  houfes  $  to 
entertain  their  bards,  who  perverted  their  imagina¬ 
tions  by  romantic  tales,  or  their  news-tellers,  w7ho 
feduced  them  by  falfe  reports. — It  was  made  felony  to 
impofe  or  cefs  any  forces  upon  the  Englidi  fubje6t 
againd  his  will.  And  as  the  royal  liberties  and  fran- 
chifes  were  become  fan&uaries  for  malefa6lors,  ex- 
prefs  power  was  given  to  the  king’s  fheriffs  to  enter 
into  all  francliifes,  and  there  to  apprehend  feldns  and 
traitors. — Ladly,  becaufe  the  great  lords,  when  they 
levied  forces  for  the  public  fervice,  a6led  with  partia¬ 
lity,  and  laid  unequal  burdens  upon  the  fubjefls,  it  was 
ordained  that  four  wardens  of  the  peace  in  every  coun¬ 
ty  diould  adjuge  what  men  and  armour  every  lord  or 
tenant  diould  provide. — The  datute  was  promulged 
with  particular  folemnity  ;  and  the  fpiritual  lords,  the 
better  to  enforce  obedience,  denounced  an  excommu¬ 
nication  on  thofe  who  diould  prefume  to  violate  it  in 
any  indance. 

This  datute,  it  is  evident,  could  not  tend  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  This  could  only  have 
been  done  by  removing  the  animofity  between  thenative 
Iridi  and  Englidi  ;  but  fo  far  was  the  datute  of  Kil¬ 
kenny  from  having  any  tendency  of  this  kind,  that  it 
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manifcdly  tended  to  increafe  the  hatred  between  them. 

During  the  whole  of  this  reign,  therefore,  the  date 
of  the  Irifh  government  continued  to  be  greatly  difor- 
de red  and  embroiled.  The  Englidi  intereft  gradually 
declined  j  and  the  conne&ions  of  the  king’s  fubje6ls 
with  the  original  inhabitants,  occafioned  by  their  vici¬ 
nity  and  neceffary  inttreourfe,  in  defpite  of  all  legal 
injun6lions,  obliged  the  king  to  relax  the  feverity  of 
the  datutes  of  Kilkenny,  in  cafes  where  they  prove'd 
impra6li cable,  or  oppreflive  in  the  execution..  The 
perpetual  liodility,  however,  in  which  the  different 
parties  lived,  proved  an  effe6tual  bar  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  thofe  arts  which  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
refinement  of  mankind.  Even  foreign  merchants  could 
not  venture  into  fucli  a  dangerous  country  without  par¬ 
ticular  letters  of  prote&ion  from  the  throne.  The 
perpetual  fuccefllon  of  new  adventurers  from  England, 
led  by  intered  or  necedity,  ferved  only  to  indame  dif- 
fenfion,  indead  of  introducing  any  eiTential  improve¬ 
ment.  Lawyers  fent  from  England  were  notorioufly 
infuflicient,  if  not  corrupt  ;  and,  as  fuch,  had  frequent¬ 
ly  been  the  obje6ls  of  complaint.  The  clergy  were  a 
mean  grovelling  race,  totally  influenced  by  the  crown,- 
Even  prelates  were  commonly  made  the  inferior  agents 
of  government  in  colle6ling  forces,  and  railing  war 
againd  the  Iridi  enemy  5  but  were  not  to  be  enticed 
into  this  fervice,  except  by  remittances  from  the  ex¬ 
chequer.  Attendance  in  parliament  they  dreaded  as- 
the  greated  hardfhip  5  and  either  recurred  to  mean 
excufes  to  avert  the  penalty  of  abfence,  or  fued  to  the 
king  to  be  exempted  by  patent  from  contributing  or 
affenting  to  thofe  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  go¬ 
verned.  45 

In  this  deplorable  filiation  the  kingdom  continued  power  of 
till  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  who  laid  the  foundation  the  Englidi 
of  the  future  civilization  of  the  Irifh,  as  he  alfo  did  ofrevi^sun~ 
the  Englidi  nation.  This  he  effe6led  by  enafling  fome  y[L  ei5ry 
falutary  law's,  and  appointing  faithful  and  a&ive  go¬ 
vernors  to  fee  them  put  in  execution.  Of  thefe  go¬ 
vernors  Sir  Edward  Poyning  contributed  more  than 
any  other  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  date.  During  his 
adminidration  was  ena6lcd  the  law  known  by  the  name  45 
of  Poyning^s  Law ,  and  which  hath  fince  been  the  fub- Pojning’s 
je6l  of  much  political  debate.  The  purport  of  it  was, iaw* 

That  no  parliament  diould  be  held  in  that  iffand  with¬ 
out  fird  giving  notice  to  the  king  of  England,  and  ac¬ 
quainting  him  with  the  a6ls  to  be  paffed  in  that  par¬ 
liament  :  neither  diould  any  a6l  paffed,  or  any  parlia¬ 
ment  held,  without  the  approbation  of  the  king  and 
council,  be  deemed  valid.  Thus  was  the  power  of  the 
turbulent  barons  greatly  broken',  and  the  governor, 
not  having  it  in  his  power  to  affemble  parliaments 
when  he  pleafed,  became  a  perfon  of  much  lefs  con- 
fequence.  The  whole  Iridi  legislation  alfo  became  de¬ 
pendent  on  that  of  England,  and  hath  ever  fince  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  fo. 

From  this  time  we  may  date  the  revival  of  the  Eng¬ 
lidi  power  in  Ireland  ;  w  hich  from  the  Scottifh  war  in 
the  time  of  Edward  II;  had  gradually  declined  into 
a  miferable  and  precarious  date  of  weaknefs.  The  au¬ 
thority  of  the  crown,  which  had  at  lad  been  defied, 
infulted,  and  reje6led,  even  in  the  Englidi  territory, 
w'as  redored  and  confirmed,  and  the  rebellious  vigo- 
roudy  oppofed  and  fuppreffed.  The  feignory  of  the 
Britidi  crown  over  the  whole  body  of  the  Irifh,  which 
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in  former  reigns  feemed  to  have  been  totally  forgotten, 
was  now  formally  claimed  and  averted,  and  fome  of  the 
moll  ferocious  chieftains  by  their  marriage-conne&ions 
became  the  avowed  friends  of  the  Englifli  power.  An 
ignominious  tribute,  called  the  Black  Rent ,  was  indeed 
ftill  paid  to  fome  chieftains  ;  but  their  hoftilities  were 
oppofed  and  chaftifed,  and  even  in  their  own  diftri&s 
they  were  made  to  feel  the  fuperiority  of  Englifli  go¬ 
vernment. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Irifli  affairs 
“were  negleffed  ;  and  the  diforders,  which  had  only 
been  checked,  and  never  thoroughly  eradicated,  re¬ 
turned  as  ufual.  They  were  further  promoted  by  the 
innovations  in  religion  which  the  king  introduced,  and 
which  were  exceedingly  difagreeable  both  to  Englilh 
and  Irifli.  The  Reformation,  however,  continued  to 
make  fome  progrefs,  though 'flowly,  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  and  even  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  ; 
for  as  the  perfecution  did  not  reach  thither,  many  Pro- 
teffants  fled  to  Ireland  in  order  to  avoid  the  queen’s 
cruelty.  I  he  machinations  of  the  Spaniards  againft 
Queen  Elizabeth  excited  the  Irifli  to  frefli  infurrec- 
tions.  The  king  of  Spain,  indeed,  not  only  encou¬ 
raged  the  natives  in  thofe  infurre&ions,  but  a&ually 
fent  over  troops  to  aflift  them  in  driving  out  the 
Englifli  altogether.  This  they  had  well  nigh  effe&e d  ; 
but  the  Spaniards,  upon  feeing  an  army  of  Irifli  de¬ 
feated  by  an  handful  of  their  enemies,  were  fo  much 
provoked  that  they  furrendered  all  the  places  they  had 
made  themfelves  mafters  of,  and  even  offered  to  aflift 
the  Englifli  in  reducing  the  rebels  ;  though  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  accept  of  their  afliftance.  The 
confequence  of  this  was,  that  the  Irifli,  abandoned 
by  thefe  allies,  were  unable  to  carry  on  the  war  ;  and 
the  grand  rebel  O’Neal. cf  Tirowen,  or  Tirone,  after 
much  treachery,  evafion,  and  many  pretended  fubmif- 
fions,  was  at  laft  obliged  to  fubmit  in  good  earneft.  He 
fell  upon  his  knees  before  the  deputy,  and  petitioned 
foi  mercy  with  an  air  and  &fpe61  of  diflrefs.  He  fub- 
fcribed  his  fubmiflion  in  the  moft  ample  manner  and 
form.  He  implored  the  queen’s  gracious  eommifera- 
tion  ;  and  humbly  fued  to  be  reftored  to  his  dignity, 
and  the  ftate  of  a  fubjeft,  which  he  had  juftly  forfeit¬ 
ed.  He  utterly  renounced  the  name  of  O’Neal,  which 
he  had  affumed  on  account  of  the  great  veneration  in 
which  it  was  held  among  the  Irifli.  He  abjured  all 
foreign  power,  and  all  dependency  except  on  the 
crown  of  England  ;  refigned  all  claim  to  any  lands  ex¬ 
cepting  fuch  as  fliould  be  conferred  upon  him  by  let¬ 
ters  patent  ;  promifing  at  the  fame  time  to  aflift  the 
Rate  in  abolifhing  all  barbarous  cuftoms  and  tftablifli- 
ing  law  and  civility  among  his  people.  The  lord  de¬ 
puty,  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  promifed  a  full  pardon 
to  him  and  all  his  followers;  to  himfelf  the  reftoration 
.of  his  blood  and  honours,  with  a  new  patent  for  his 
lands,  except  fome  portions  referved  for  certain  chief¬ 
tains  received  into  favour,  and  fome  for  the  ufe  of  Eng- 
lifti  garrifons. 

No  infurgent  now  remained  in  this  kingdom  who 
had  not  obtained  or  fried  for  mercy.  Many,  indeed, 
were  driven  by  neceflity  to  the  continent,  and  earned 
a  fubfiftence  by  ferving  in  the  armies  of  Spain;  and 
thus  a  race  of  Irifli  exiles  was  trained  to  arms,  filled 
.with  a  malignant  refentment  againft  the  Englifli.  Thus 
the  honour  of  reducing  all  the  enemies  of  the  crow  n  of 
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England  in  this  ifland,  after  a  continued  conteft  for  Ireland. 

440  years,  was  referved  for  the  arms  of  Elizabeth.1 - v — 

Ihe  ghaftlinefs  of  famine  and  defolation  wfas  now'  fome-  4s 
what  enlivened  by  the  reftoration  of  tranquillity.  In- Exorbitant 
deed,  from  the  moft  authentic  accounts,  the  prices  of  Price.s  of 
provifions  were  fo  high,  that  coiifidering  the  value  0flnov'fwtl* 
money  at  that  time,  it  is  furprifing  how  the  inhabi-  time.*1 
tants  could  fubftft.  From  an  account  of  the  rates  ef 
^provifions  taken  by  the  mayor  of  Dublin  in  1602,  it 
appears,  Ihat  wheat  had  rifen  from  36s.  to  9I.  the 
quarter;  barley-malt  from  ics.  to  43s.  the  barrel; 
oat-meal  from  5s.  to  22s.  the  barrel  ;  peafe  from  5s. 
to  40s.  the  peck  ;  oats  from  3s.  4d.  to  20s.  the  bar¬ 
rel  ;  beef  from  26s.  8d.  to  81.  the  carcafe  ;  mutton 
from  3s.  to  26s.  the  carcafe  ;  veal  from  10s.  to  29s. 
the  carcafe  ;  a  lamb  from  I2d.  to  6s.  ;  a  pork  from  8s. 
to  20s.  ^ 

Under  James  I.  Ireland  began  to  affume  a  quite  dif-The  irifli 
ferent  appearance.  That  monarch  valued  himfelf  up-civilizecl  V 
on  promoting  the  arts  of  peace,  and  made  it  his  ftudyJameSl* 
to  civilize  his  barbarous  Irifli  fubjedls.  By  repeated 
confpiracies  and  rebellions,  a  vaft  traft  of  land  had 
efeheated  to  the  cnnvn  in  fix  northern  counties,  Tyr- 
connel,  now  called  Dotmegal ,  Tyrone,  Derry,  Ferma- 
nah,  Cavan,  and  Armagh,  amounting  to  about  500,000 
acres;  a  traft  of  country  covered  with  woods,  where 
rebels  and  banditti  found  a  fecure  refuge,  and  which 
swas  deftined  to  lie  wafte  without  the  timely  interpofi- 
tion  of  government.  James  refolved  to  difpofe  of  thefe 
lands  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  introduce  all  the  hap¬ 
py  confequcnces  of  peace  and  cultivation.  He  caufed 
furveys  to  be  taken  of  the  feveral  counties  where  the 
new  fettlements  were  to  be  eftablifhed  ;  deferibed  par¬ 
ticularly  the  ftate  of  each  ;  pointed  out  the  fituations  ’ 
proper  for  the  ereftion  of  towns  and  caftles ;  delineated 
the  chara&ers  of  the  Irifti  chieftains,  the  manner  in 
which  they  ihould  be  treated,  the  temper  and  circum- 
ftances  of  the  old  inhabitants,  the  rights  of  the  new 
purchafers,  and  the  claims  of  both  ;  together  with  the 
impediments  to  former  plantations,  and  the  methods  of 
removing  them. 

At  his  inftance  it  was  refoved.,  that  the  perfons  to 
whom  lands  were  afligned  ihould  be  either  new  under¬ 
takers  from  Great  Britain,  efpecially  from  Scotland,  or 
fermtors ,  as  they  were  called  ;  that  is,  men  who  had 
for  fome  time  ferved  in  Ireland,  either  in  civil  or  mi- 
tary  offices ;  or  old  Irifli  chieftains  or  captains.  A- 
.mong  the  laft  were  included  even  thofe  Irifli  who  had 
engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  Tirone,  and  ftill  harboured 
their  fecret  difeontents.  To  gain  them,  if  poffible,  by 
favour  and  lenity,  they  were  treated  with  particular  in¬ 
dulgence.  Their  under-tenants  and  fervants  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  of  their  own  religion  ;  and,  while  all  the 
other  planters  were  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi¬ 
ance,  they  were  tacitly  excepted.  The  fervitors  were 
allowed  to  take  their  tenants  either  from  Ireland  or 
Britain,  provided  no  Popifli  reeufants  were  admitted. 

The  Britifh  undertakers  were  confined  to  their  own 
countrymen. 

In  the  plantations  which  had  been  formerly  attempt¬ 
ed,  the  Irifli  and  Englifh  had  been  mixed  together, 
from  a  fond  imagination  that  the  one  would  have  learn¬ 
ed  civility  and  induftry  from  the  other.  But  expe¬ 
dience  had  now  difeovered,  that  this  intercourfe  ferved 
only  to  make  the  Irifli  envy  the  fuperior  comforts  of 

their 
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TrehunL  their  Englifh  neighbours,  and  to  take  the  advantage 
——v—1  of  a  free  accefs  to  their  houfes  to  fteal  their  goods  and 
plot  againft  their  lives.  It  was  therefore  deemed  ne- 
eeffary  t.o  plant  them  in  feparate  quarters ;  and  in  the 
choice  of  thefe  fituations,  the  errors  of  former  times 
were  carefully  corre&ed.  The  original  Englifh  adven¬ 
turers,  on  their  firfl  fettlement  in  Ireland,  were  capti¬ 
vated  by  the  fair  appear*  nee  of  the  plain  and  open 
diftri&s.  Here  they  erefted  their  caftles  and  habita¬ 
tions  :  and  forced  the  old  natives  into  the  woods  and 
mountains,  their  natural  fortreffes.  There  they  kept 
themfelves  unknown,  living  by  the  milk  of  their  kine, 
without  hufbandry  or  tillage  ;  there  they  increafed  to 
incredible  numbers  by  promifeuous  generation  ;  and 
there  they  held  their  aflemblies,  and  formed  their 
confpiracies  without  difeovery.  But  now  the  northern 
Irith  were  placed  in  the  molt  open  and  acceflible  parts 
of  the  country,  where  they  might  lie  under  the  clofe 
infpe&ion  of  their  neighbours,  and  be  gradually  habi¬ 
tuated  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  To  the 
Britifh  adventurers  were  aftigned  places  of  the  greateft 
llrength  and  command  ;  to  the  fervitors  ffations  of  the 
greateft  danger  and  greateft  advantage  to  the  crown  : 
but  as  this  appeared  a  peculiar  hardfhip,  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  guards  and  entertainment,  until  the  country 
fhould  be  quietly  and  completely  planted. 

The  experience  of  ages  had  fhown  the  inconvenience 
of  enormous  grants  to  particular  lords,  attended  with 
fuch  privileges  asobftrudted  the  adminiftration  of  civil 
government ;  and  even  in  the  late  reign,  favourite  un¬ 
dertakers  had  been  gratified  with  fuch  portions  of  land 
as  they  were  by  no  means  able  to  plant.  But,  by  the 
prefent  febeme,  the  lands  to  be  planted  were  divided 
in  three  different  proportions  ;  the  greateft  to  confift 
of  *2000  Englifh  acres,  the  leaft  of  1000,  and  the 
middle  of*  1500.  One  half  of  the  efeheated  lands  in 
each  county  was  aftigned  to  the  fmalleft,  the  other  moi¬ 
ety  divided  between  the  other  proportions  ;  and  the 
general  diftributions  being  thus  afeertained,  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  difputes  between  the  undertakers,  their  fettle- 
ments  in  the  refpective  diftridls  were  to  be  determined 
by  lot.  Eftates  were  aftigned  to  all,  to  be  held  of 
them  and  their  heirs.  The  undertakers  of  2000  acres 
were  to  hold  of  the  king  in  capite  ;  thofe  of  15OQ,  by 
knights  fervice;  thofe  of  10OO  in  common  foccage. 
The  firft  were  to  build  a  caftle,  and  enclofe  a  ftrong 
court-yard,  or  bawn ,  as  it  was  called,  within  four 
years  ;  the  fecond,  to  finifh  a  houfe  and  bawn  within 
two  years  ;  and  the  third,  to  enclofe  a  bawn  ;  for  even 
this  rude  fpecies  of  fortification  was  accounted  no  in- 
confiderable  defence  againft  an  Irifh  enemy.  The  firft 
were  to  plant  upon  their  lands,  within  three  years,  48 
able  men  of  Englifh  or  Scottifh  birth,  to  be  reduced 
to  20  families  5  to  keep  a  demefne  of  600  acres  in  their 
own  hands  5  to  have  four  fee  farmers  on  120  acres 
each;  fix  leafe- holders,  each  on  100  acres;  and  on 
the  reft,  eight  families  of  hufbandmen,  artificers,  and 
cottagers.  The  others  were  under  the  like  obligations 
proportionably.  All  were,  for  five  years  after  the 
date  of  their  patents,  to  refide  upon  their  lands,  either 
in  perfon,  or  by  fuch  agents  as  fhould  be  approved  by 
the  ftate,  and  to  keep  a  fufheient  quantity  of  arms  for 
their  defence.  The  Britifh  and  fervitors  were  not  to 
alienate  their  lands  to  mere  Irifh,  or  to  demife  any 
portions  of  them  to  fuch  perfons  as  fhould  refufe  to 
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take  the  oaths  to  government  ;  they  were  to  let  them 
at  determined  rents,  and  for  no  lhorter  term  than  2 1 
years,  or  three  lives.  The  houfes  of  their  tenants  were 
to  be  built  after  the  Englifh  fafhion,  and  united  to¬ 
gether  in  towns  or  villages.  They  had  power  to  ere£fc 
manors,  to  hold  courts-baron,  and  to  create  tenures. 
The  old  natives,  whofe  tenures  were  granted  in  fee 
fimple,  to  be  held  in  foccage,  were  allowed  the  like 
privileges.  They  were  enjoined  to  let  their  lands  at 
certain  rents,  and  for  the  like  terras  as  the  other  un¬ 
dertakers  ;  to  take  no  Irifh  exa&ions  from  their  infe¬ 
rior  tenants,  and  to  oblige  them  to  forfake  their  old 
Scythian  cuftom  of  wandering  with  their  cattle  from 
place  to  place  for  pafturc,  or  creaghting  as  they  called 
it  ;  to  dwell  in  towns,  and  conform  to  the  Englifh  man¬ 
ner  of  tillage  and  hufbandry.  An  annual  rent  from 
all  the  lands  was  referved  to  the  crown  for  every  60 
Englifh  acres,  fix  fhillings  and  eightpence  from  the 
undertakers,  ten  fhillings  from  fervitors,  and  13  fhil¬ 
lings  and  fourpence  from  Irifh  natives.  But  for  two 
years  they  were  exempt  from  fuch  payments,  except 
the  natives,  who  were  not  fubje&  to  the  charge  of 
tranfportation.  What  gave  particular  credit  to  this 
undertaking,  was  the  capital  part  which  the  city  of 
London  was  perfuaded  to  take  in  it.  The  corporation 
accepted  of  large  grants  in  the  county  of  Derry  ;  they 
engaged  to  expend  2Q,oool.  on  the  plantation,  to  build 
the  cities  of  Derry  and  Colerain,  and  ftipulated  for 
fuch  privileges  as  might  make  their  fettlements  con¬ 
venient  and  refpe&able.  As  a  competent  force  was 
neeeffary  to  proteft  this  infant  plantation,  the  king, 
to  fupport  the  charge,  inftituted  the  order  of  baro¬ 
nets,  an  hereditary  dignity,  to  be  conferred  on  a  num¬ 
ber  not  exceeding  200  ;  each  of  whom,  on  palling  his 
patent,  was  to  pay  into  the  exchequer  fuch  a  fum  as 
would  maintain  30  men  in  Ulfter,  for  three  years,  at 
8d.  daily  pay. 

But  Scarcely  had  the  lands  been  allotted  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  patentees,  when  confiderable  portions  were  re¬ 
claimed  by  the  clergy  as  their  rightful  property.  And 
fo  far  had  the  eftates  of  the  northern  bifhoprics  been 
embarraffed,  both  by  the  ufurpations  of  the  Irifh  lords, 
and  the  claims  of  patentees,  that  they  fcarcely  afford¬ 
ed  a  competent,  much  lefs  an  honourable,  provifion  for 
men  of  worth  and  learning,  while  the  ftate  of  the  pa¬ 
rochial  clergy  was  ftill  more  deplorable.  Moft  of  the 
northern  churches  had  been  either  deftroyed  in  the  late 
w  ars  or  had  fallen  to  ruin  :  the  benefices  were  fmall,  and 
either  fhamefully  kept  by  the  bifhops  in  the  way  of 
commendam  or  fequeft ration  ;  or  filled  with  minifters 
as  feandalous  as  their  income.  The  wretched  flock 
was  totally  abandoned;  and  for  many  years  divine 
fervice  had  not  been  ufed  in  any  parifh-church  of  Ul¬ 
fter,  except  in  cities  and  great  towns.  To  remedy 
thefe  abufes,  and  to  make  fome  proper  provifion  for 
the  inftru&ion  of  a  people  immerfed  in  lamentable  ig¬ 
norance,  the  king  ordained,  that  all  ecclefiaftical  lands 
fhould  be  reftored  to  their  refpe&ive  fees  and  churches, 
and  that  all  lands  fhould  be  deemed  ecclefiaftical  from 
which  bilhops  had  in  former  times  received  rents  or 
penfions  :  that  compofitions  ftiould  be  made  with  the 
patentees  for  the  fite  of  cathedral  churches,  the  refi- 
dences  of  bilhops  and  dignitaries,  and  other  church- 
lands  which  w’ere  not  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  them  ; 
who  were  to  receive  equivalents  if  they  compounded 
U  u  freely, 
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freely,  or  elfe  to  be  deprived  of  their  patents  as  the 
king  was  deceived  in  his  grant,  and  the  poffeffions  re- 
flored  to  the  church.  To  provide  for  the  inferior 
clergy,  the  bifhops  were  obliged  to  refign  all  their  im¬ 
propriations,  and  relinquiffi  the  tythes  paid  them  out 
of  pariffies,  to  the  refpe&ive  incumbents  ;  for  which 
ample  recompenfe  was  made  out  of  the  king’s  lands. 
Every  proportion  allotted  to  undertakers  was  made  a 
pariffi,  with  a  parochial  church  to  each.  The  incum¬ 
bents,  befides  their  tythes  and  duties,  had  glebe-lands 
affigned  to  them  of  60,  90,  or  120  acres,  according  to 
the  extent  of  their  parifhes.  To  provide  for  a  fuccef- 
lion  of  worthy  paftors,  free-fchools  were  endowed  in 
the  principal  towns,  and  confiderable  grants  of  lands 
conferred  on  the  univerfity  of  Dublin,  which  had 
been  re-eftabliihed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  together  with 
the  advowfon  of  lix  parochial  churches,  three  of  the 
larged,  and  three  of  the  middle  proportion  in  each 
county. 

Such  was  the  general  fcheme  of  this  famous  northern 
plantation,  fo  honourable  to  the  king,  and  of  fuch 
eonfequence  to  the  realm  of  Ireland.  Jts  happy  ef¬ 
fects  were  immediately  perceived,  although  the  execu¬ 
tion  by  no  means  correfponded  with  the  original  idea. 
Buildings  were  flowly  erected  ;  Britifh  tenants  were 
difficult  to  be  procured  in  fufficient  numbers  ;  the  old 
natives  were  at  hand,  offered  higher  rents,  and  were 
received  into  thofe  diftrieffs  from  which  it  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  exclude  them.  In  this  particular,  the  London¬ 
ers  were  aceufcd  of  being  notorioufly  delinquent.  They 
acted  entirely  by  agents;  their  agents  were  interefted 
and  indolent,  and  therefore  readily  countenanced  this 
dangerous  intrufion  of  the  natives :  an  error  of  which 
fufficient  caufe  was  afterwards  found  to  repent.  For 
the  prefen  t,  however,  a  number  of  loyal  and  induftrious 
inhabitants  was  poured  into  the  northern  counties,  confi¬ 
derable  improvements  made  by  the  planters,  and  many 
towns  ereCted.  To  encourage  their  induftry,  and  ad¬ 
vance  his  own  project,  the  king  was  pleafed  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  feveral  of  thefe  towns,  fo  that  they  had  a  right  of 
reprefentation  in  the  Iriffi  parliament. 

The  only  difturbance  that  now  enfued  was  from  the 
Popiffi.  party,  who  never  could  bear  to  fee  the  Prote- 
ftant  religion  eftablifhed  in  preference  to  their  own, 
while  they  had  power  to  refift.  After  numberlefs  in¬ 
effectual  machinations  and  complaints,  their  fury  broke 
out  in  a  terrible  maffacre  of  the  new  Englifh  fettlers  in 
the  year  1641  *.  The  affairs  of  Britain  were  at  that 
time  in  fuch  confufion,  that  the  rebellion  could  not  be 
quelled  in  lefs  than  ten  years  ;  during  which  time  the 
country  was  u  ’uced  to  a  mod  deplorable  fituation.  It 
recovered  again  under  Cromwell,  Charles  II.  and  the 
ffiort  reign  of  James  II.  On  the  acceffion  of  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  matters  were  once  more  thrown  into  confu¬ 
fion  by  an  attempt  made  in  favour  of  the  exiled  mo¬ 
narch,  who  came  over  thither  in  perfon,  and  whofe 
bad  fuccefs  is  related  under  the  article  Britain, 
.N*  309 — 325.  Since  that  time,  Ireland  hath  recover¬ 
ed  from  the  miferahle  fituation  to  which  it  was  fo  long 
•reduced.  As  yet,  however,  it  is  far  from  being  in 
fuch  a  flouriffiing  ftate  as  either  South  or  North  Bri¬ 
tain.  One  great  obftacle  to  the  improvement  of  the 
kingdom  is  the  extreme  poverty  and  oppreffion  of 
the  common  people.  The  produce  of  the  kingdom, 
either  in  corn  or  cattle,  is  not  above  two-thirds  at 


moft  of  what  by  good  cultivation  it  might  yield.  The  Ireland, 
high  roads  throughout  the  fouthern  and  weflern  parts  “V— - J 

are  lined  with  beggars,  who  live  in  huts  or  cabins 
without  chimneys,  or  any  covering  capable  of  defend¬ 
ing  the  wretched  inhabitants  from  the  cold,  wind,,  and 
rain.  “  It  is  a  fcandal  (fays  a  judicious  traveller, 
who  lately  vifited  Ireland)  to  the  proprietors  of  this 
fertile  country,  that  there  not  the  greatefi  plenty  of 
good  corn  and  hay  in  it ;  but  fome  of  the  beft  land  in 
the  king’s  dominions  is  fuffered  to  be  torn  in  pieces, 
and  cultivated  in  the  vileft  manner,  by  a  fet  of  abjeCt 
miferable  occupiers  :  who  are  abfolutely  no  better  than 
flaves  to  the  defpicable,  lazy,  and  oppreffive  fubordi- 
nate  landlords.” 

Another  caufe  confifted  in  the  various  refiriCtions  Origin  of 
which  it  had  been  thought  proper  to  lay  upon  the  Iriffi  T-rifli 
trade  ;  and  the  conftant  and  great  preference  given  by  difeontents. 
government  to  the  Englifh  manufacturers,  at  laff  produ- 
ced  the  moil  grievous  difeontents  and  diftreffes.  On  the  State  of 
part  of  England  it  was  fuppofed,  that  as  Ireland  had  the  argu- 
been  fubdued  by  force  of  arms,  the  inhabitants  ought  ft 

in  every  refped  to  be-  fubjed  to  the  vidorious  ftate  ?  the  Iriffi- 
and  that  the  intereft  of  the  Englifh  ought  on  all  oc- 
cafinns  to  be  confulted,  without  regarding  the  incon¬ 
veniences  which  might  enfue  to  the  Iriffi.  A  very 
different  idea,  however,  was  entertained  by  the  Irifh 
themfelves,  or  at  leaf!  by  the  patriotic  party  among 
them.  They  rejeded  all  notions  of  dependence  upon 
the  Britifh  miniftry  and  parliament  ;  and  though  they 
did  not  fcruple  to  acknowledge  the  king’s  right  of 
conquefl,  they  moll  pofitively  denied  that  the  Britifh 
parliament  had  any  authority  whatever  over  them  ; 
and  therefore  looked  upon  the  reflridions  laid  upon 
their  trade  as  the  mofl  grievous  and  intolerable  oppref¬ 
fion. 

In  the  year  1719,  according  to  Mr  Crawford,  the  Caufe  of 
oppreffion  and  grievances  of  Ireland  became  altogether  Sherlock 
insupportable.  A  caufe  relative  to  an  efiate,  betwixt  an(* 
Hefler  Sherlock  and  Maurice  Annefley,  was  tried  be-^j^ 
fore  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland.  Here  the  lat¬ 
ter  obtained  a  decree  in  his  favour  ;  but,  on  an  appeal,, 
the  fentence  was  reverfed  by  the  lords.  Annefley  ap¬ 
pealed  from  them  to  the  Englifh  peers  ;  who  having 
reverfed  the  judgment  of  thofe  of  Ireland,  he  was  put 
in  poffeffion  of  the  fubjeCt  in  difpute.  Sherlock  ap¬ 
pealed  again  to  the  Iriffi  lords,  and  the  matter  became 
very  ferious.  It  was  propofed  to  the  confideration  of 
the  judges,  Whether  by  the  laws  of  the  land  an  appeal 
lies  from  a  decree  of  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland 
to  the  king  in  parliament  in  Britain  ?  This  queftion 
being  determined  in  the  negative,  Sherlock  was  again 
put  in  poffeffion  of  the  ellate.  A  petition  was  fome 
time  after  prefented  to  the  houfe  by  Alexander  Bur- 
rowes  ffieriff  of  Kildare,  fetting  forth,  “  That  his  pre- 
deceffor  in  office  had  put  Sherlock  in  pofftffion  of  the 
premiffes  :  that,  upon  his  entering  into  office,  an  injunc¬ 
tion,  agreeable  to  the  order  of  the-Engliffi  peers,  iffued 
from  the  exchequer,  requiring  him  to  reflore  Maurice 
Annefley  to  the  poffeffion  of  the  above-mentioned  lands  ; 
and  that,  not  daring  toaCt  in  contradiction  to  the  order 
of  the  houfe,  he  was  fined.  In  eonfequence  of  this,.  be-q^^ 
ing  afraid  left  he  ffiould  be  taken  into  euftody,  he  durlltwixt  the 
not  come  in  to  pafs  his  accounts  ;  and  for  this  he  wasPeers°f 
fined  1200I.”  His  conduCi  was  applauded  by  the  Iriffi^^ 
lords,  who  commanded  the  fines  impofed  upon  him  toj1^ 
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Ireland,  be/taken  off  $  and  in  a  fhort  time  after  drew  up  a  me- 
morial  to  be  prefented  to  his  majefly.  In  this  they 
fet  forth,  that  having  fubmitted  to  Henry  II.  as  their 
liege  lord,  they  had  from  him  obtained  the  benefit  of 
Englifh  law,  with  many  other  privileges,  particularly 
that  of  having  a  diftincl  parliament.  In  confequence 
of  this  conceffion,  the  Englifh  had  been  encouraged  to 
come  over  and  fettle  in  Ireland,  where  they  were  to 
enjoy  the  fame  privileges  as  in  their  own  country. 
They  farther  infilled,  that  though  the  imperial  crown 
of  Ireland  was  annexed  to  that  of  Britain,  yet  be¬ 
ing  a  diftinfl  dominion,  and  no  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  England,  none  could  determine  with  regard  to  its 
affairs,  but  fuch  as  were  authorifed  by  its  known  laws 
and  curtoms,  or  the  exprefs  confent  of  the  king.  It 
was  an  invafion  of  his  majelly’s  prerogative  for  any 
court  of  judicature  to  take  upon  them  to  declare,  that 
die  could  not  by  his  authority  in  parliament  determine 
all  controverfies  betwixt  his  fubjeds  of  this  kingdom  j 
or  that,  when  they  appealed  to  his  majefly  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  they  did  not  bring  their  caufe  before  a  compe¬ 
tent  judicature  :  and  they  reprefented  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  appeals  from  the  Irifh  parliament  to  the  Britifh 
peers  was  an  ufurped  jurifdi&ion  afTumed  by  the  latter  ; 
the  bad  confequences  of  which  they  pointed  out  very 
‘fully. 

This  reprefentation  being  laid  before  his  majefly  in 
parliament,  it  was  refolved,  that  the  barons  of  exche¬ 
quer  in  Ireland  had  afled  with  courage  and  fidelity, 
according  to  law,  &c.  and  an  addrefs  was  prefented  to 
his  majefly,  praying  him  to  confer  on  them  fome  mark 
of  his  royal  favour  as  a  recompenfe.  for  the  injuries 
TVIl  th®y  ^u^a^nec^  from  the  Irifii  legifiature.  This  was 

for  the  bet- ^°^owe^  ^y  a  bill  for  the  better  fecuring  the  depen- 
ter  fecuriog  dency  of  Ireland  upon  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
the  depen-  By  this  it  was  determined,  “  That  the  houfe  of  lords 
of  Ireland  have  not,  nor  of  right  ought  to  have,  any 
jurifdi£tion  to  judge  of,  affirm,  or  reverfe,  any  judge¬ 
ment,  fentence,  or  decree,  given  or  made  in  any  court 
within  the  kingdom  *,  and  that  all  proceedings  before 
the  faid  houfe  of  lords,  upon  any  fuch  judgment  or 
decree,  are  utterly  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
pofes  whatever.”  It  was  alfo  determined  in  this  bill, 
that  “  the  king’s  majefly,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
confent  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  com¬ 
mons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament  affembled,  had, 
hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  au¬ 
thority  to  make  laws  and  flatutes  of  fufficient  force 
and  validity  to  bind  the  people  of  Ireland.” 

This  bill  was  looked  upon  by  the  Irifh  to  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  total  annihilation  of  their  liberties  5  and  they 
were  flill  farther  exafperated  in  the  year  1724,  by  the 
patent  granted  to  one  Wood  an  Englifhman  to  coin 
halfpence  and  farthings  for  the  ufe  of  Ireland.  In 
on  account  this  affair  Wood  is  faid  to  have  a<5led  very  difhonour- 
nfw~wj’.  ably  .  infomuch  that  a  (hilling  of  the  halfpence  he 
made  were  fcarcely  worth  a  penny.  Great  quantities 
of  this  bafe  coin  were  fent  over  j  and  it  was  ufed  not 
only  in  change,  but  accounts  were  likely  to  be  paid  in 
it,  fo  that  dangerous  confequences  feemed  ready  to  en- 
fue.  The  Irifh  parliament,  in  an  addrefs  to  the  king, 
reprefented  that  they  were  called  upon  by  their  coun¬ 
try  to  lay  before  his  majefly  the  ill  confequences  of 
Wood’s  patent,  and  that  it  was  likely  to  be  attended 
Avith  a  diminution  of  the  revenue  and  the  ruin  of  trade. 
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The  fame  was  fet  forth  in  ail  application  made  to  his  Ireland, 
majefly  by  the  privy  council.  In  fhort,  the  whole  na- 
tion  feemed  to  unite  their  efforts  in  order  to  remedy  an 
evil  of  fuch  dangerous  tendency,  the  effects  of  which 
already  began  to  be  felt.  ^ 

Among  the  controverfial  pieces  wffiich  appeared  on  Dr  Swift  in 
this  occafion,  thofe  of  Dr  Swift  were  particularly  di- danger  01^ 
flinguifhed.  His  Drapier’s  letters  are  to  this  day  h(*ld 
in  grateful  remembrance  by  his  countrymen  •,  but  het;gn°[^0i* 
was  in  danger  of  fuffering  deeply  in  the  caufe.  He  Wood, 
had  been  at  particular  pains  to  explain  ‘an  argument 
ufed  by  the  Irifh  on  this  occafion,  viz.  that  brafs 
money,  being  illegal,  could  not  be  forced  upon  the  na¬ 
tion  by  the  king,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  his 
prerogative.  Hence  the  oppofite  party  took  occafion 
to  charge  the  Irifh  with  a  defign  of  carting  off  their 
dependence  on  Britain  altogether  :  but  Swift  having 
examined  the  accufation  with  freedom,  pointed  out 
the  encroachments  made  by  the  Britifh  parliament  on 
the  liberties  of  Ireland  *,  and  afferted,  that  any  depen¬ 
dence  on  England,  except  that  of  being  fubjedts  to  the 
fame  king,  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  reafon,  nature, 
and  nations,  as  well  as  to  the  law  of  the  land.  This* 
publication  was  fo  difagreeable  to  government,  that 
they  offered  a  rewrard  of  3C0I.  for  the  difco\rery  of 
the  author  \  but  as  nobody  could  be  found  who  would 
give  him  up,  the  printer  was  profecuted  in  his  Head  : 
how-ever,  he  was  unanimoufly  acquitted  by  a  jury  of 
his  countrymen. 

The  Irifh  continued  to  be  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
while  the  Britifh  miniftry  feemed  to  watch  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  encroaching  upon  them  as  far  as  portable. 
Apprehenfions  being  entertained  of  a  defign  upon  Ire¬ 
land  by  the  partifans  of  the  pretender  in  1715,  a  vote 
of  credit  to  government  was  palled  by  the  houfe  of 
commons  to  a  confiderable  amount.  This  laid  the  ^ 
foundation  of  the  national  debt  of  that  kingdom,  which  Difpwte 
was  quickly  augmented  to  fevcral  hundred  tlioufand  with  go- 
pounds  5  for  difeharge  of  which  a  fund  had  been  pro-  vernment 
vided  by  adminiftration.  An  attempt  was  made  d u- for ° 
ring  the  adminiflration  of  Lord  Carteret  (who  govern-  payment  of 
ed  Ireland  till  1730),  to  vert  this  fund  in  the  hands  the  national 
of  his  majefly  and  of  his  heirs  for  ever,  redeemable  bydebt, 
parliament.  This  was  oppofed  by  the  patriotic  party, 
who  infilled  that  it  was  inconfillent  with  the  public 
fafety,  and  unconrtitutional,  to  grant  it  longer  than 
from  feffion  to  feflion.  In  1731  another  attempt  was 
made  to  vert  the  fame  in  the  crown  for  21  years  \  but 
w’hen  the  affair  came  to  be  debated,  the  flrength  of 
both  parties  was  found  to  be  equally  balanced.  Im¬ 
mediately  before  the  vote,  however,  Colonel  Totting- 
ham  having  rode  port  on  the  occafion,  arrived  in  the 
houfe,  and  determined  the  quertion  againrt  govern¬ 
ment. 

'ihc  behaviour  of  Lord  Chefterfield,  who  was  niade£xcep^nt 
governor  of  Ireland  in  1745,  is  highly  extolled,  on  ac-condu&  er 
count  of  his  moderation,  and  the  favour  he  fhoAvedLord  t  bet- 
to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  As  the  apprehenfions  ofteificid* 
government  were  then  very  confiderablej  on  account 
of  the  rebellion  which  raged  in  Scotland,  his  lordfliip 
was  advifed  to  augment  the  military  force  of  Ireland 
by  4000  men.  Inrtead  of  this,  however,  he  fent  four 
battalions  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  encouraged 
the  volunteer  affociations  which  formed  in  different 
parts  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  Thefe  battalions 
U  u  2  he 
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he  replaced  by  additional  companies  to  the  regiments 
already  on  the  edabldliment ;  by  which  means  he  laved 
a  conhderable  expence  to  the  nation,  without  augment¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  the  crown.  The  fupplies  afked 
by  him  were  fmall,  and  raifed  in  the  moll  eafy  arid 
agreeable  manner  to  the  people,  expending  the  money 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  utmoft  economy.  '1  here 
was  even  a  faving  which  he  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the 
public.  It  had  been  a  cudom  with  many  of  the  lieu¬ 
tenant-governors  of  Ireland  to  bellow  reverlionary 
grants,  in  order  to  purchafe  the  aflidance  of  friends  in 
fupport  of  their  meafures.  Lord  Chelterfield,  however, 
being  convinced  that  this  practice  was  prejudicial  to 
the  intereft  of  the  nation,  put  a  flop  to  it  \  but  the 
mod  remarkable  part  of  his  adrainiitration  was,  the 
humanity  with  which  he  treated  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  Before  his  arrival,  the  Romifh  chapels  in  Dub¬ 
lin  had  been  flhut  up  *,  their  prieds  were  command¬ 
ed  by  proclamation  to  leave  the  kingdom  \  and  fuch 
as  difobeyed  had  been  fubje&ed  to  imprifonment  and 
other  penalties.  Lord  Chefterfield,  however,  convin¬ 
ced  that  the  arfe&ien  is  to  be  engaged  by  gentle 
ufage,  permitted  them  to  exereife  their  religion  with¬ 
out  didurbance.  The  accufations  brought  againd 
them  of  forming  plots  againd  government  were  difre- 
garded  \  and  fo  much  was  his  moderation  and  upright- 
nefs  in  this  refpeft  applauded  by  all  parties,  that,  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  time  of  his  adminiflration,  the  nation¬ 
al  tranquillity  was  not  once  interrupted  by  the  fmall- 
ed  internal  commotion.  On  his  leaving  the  ifland,  his 
bud  was  placed  at  the  public  expence  in  the  cattle  of 
Dublin. 

Lord  Chederfleld  having  left  Ireland  in  the  fpring 
of  1746,  the  ifland  continued  to  be  governed  by  lords 
jufliees  until  the  13th  of  September,  when  William 
earl  of  Harrington  came  over  with  the  powers  of  lord- 
lieutenant.  A  conted  in  the  election  of  reprefenta- 
tives  for  the  city  of  Dublin  this  year  called  forth  the 
abilities  of  Mr  Charles  Lucas,  fo  much  celebrated  for 
his  patriotic  virtues.  Having  fome  years  before  been 
admitted  a  member  of  the  common  council,  he  re- 
folved  to  exert  himfelf  in  behalf  of  the  privileges  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  The  powers  of  this  city-corpora¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  of  others,  had  been  changed  by  autho¬ 
rity  derived  from  an  a£I  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  *, 
and  among  other  innovations,  for  the  purpofe  of  aug¬ 
menting  the  influence  of  the  crown,  they  deprived  the 
commons  of  the  power  of  choofmg  the  city  magiflr:Ues. 
This  was  now  veiled  in  the  board  of  aldermen  ;  which 
being  fubje6t  in  the  exereife  of  its  jurifdi£lion  to  the 
approbation  of  the  privy-council,  was  consequently  de¬ 
pendent  on  government.  Mr  Lucas  complained  loudly 
of  the  injury  \  but  as  this  law  could  not  be  altered,  he 
let  himfelf  to  inquire,  whether  encroachments,  which 
could  not  be  judified  by  law,  had  not  been  made  on 
the  rights  of  the  citizens  ?  Having  fatisfied  himfelf,  by 
fearching  diligently  into  ancient  records,  that  his  ap- 
prehenflons  were  well  founded,  he  publidred  his  difeo- 
veries,  explained  the  nature  of  the  evidence  refulting 
from  them,  and  encouraged  the  people  to  take  the 
proper  deps  for  obtaining  redrefs. 

The  ccnfequence  of  this  was  a  conted  between  the 
commons  and  aldermen,  which  laded  two  years.  The 
former  druggled  in  vain  to  recover  their  lod  privileges  ; 
but  the  exertions  *of  Lucas  in  every  dage  of  the  d if- 
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pute  had  rendered  him  fo  refpe&able  among  his  coun-  Ireland, 
trymen,  that  on  the  death  of  Sir  James  Somerville  he  1 

was  encouraged  to  declare  himfelf  a  candidate  for  a 
feat  in  parliament.  This  being  highly  agreeable  to 
his  willies,  he  was  elected  accordingly  5  and  didinguidi- 
ed  himfelf  not  only  by  the  boldnefs  and  energy  of  his 
fpeeches,  but  more  efpecially  by  a  number  of  addrefies 
to  his  countrymen.  In  fome  of  thefe  he  particularly 
confidered  the  leveral  branches  of  the  condi tution,  and 
pointed  out  the  encroachments  of  the  Britifh  legifla- 
ture.  Government,  alarmed  at  his  boldnefs,  determi¬ 
ned  to  crulh  him  by  the  hand  of  power  5  for  which 
reafon  the  mod  obnoxious  paragraphs  were  extracted 
from  his  works,  and  made  the  foundation  of  a  charge 
before  parliament.  The  commons  voted  him  an  ene¬ 
my  to  his  country  ;  and  addrefied  the  lord-lieutenant 
for  an  order  to  profecute  him  by  the  attorney-general. 

The  univerfal  edeem  in  which  he  was  held  could  not 
fereen  him  from  miniderial  vengeance  :  he  wds  driven 
from  Ireland  ;  but  having  fpent  fome  years  in  banidi- 
ment,  he  was  once  more  enabled,  through  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  his  friends,  to  prefent  himfelf  as  a  candidate 
for  the  city  of  Dublin.  Being  again  eledled,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  didinguilh  himfelf  by  the  fame  virtuous  prin¬ 
ciples  for  which  he  had  been  from  the  beginning  fo 
remarkable,  and  died  with  the  character  which  he  had 
preferved  through  life,  of  the  incorruptible  Lucas*  ^ 

In  the  year  17 53,  a  remarkable  conted  took  place Difpute 
betwixt  government  and  the  Irifli  parliament  relative  with  ?o- 
to  previous  confent.  As  the  (axes  for  defraying  date  vernment 
expences  are  impofed  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people,  it  thence  naturally  follows,  that  they  have  a  confent. 
right  to  fuperintend  the  expenditure  of  them  ;  and  by 
an  infpe61ion  of  the  journals  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  • 
it  appeared,  that  from  the  year  1692  they  had  exer- 
cifed  a  right  of  calling  for  and  examining  the  public 
accounts.  When  any  furplus  remained  in  the  treafury, 
it  was  alfo  cudomary  to  difpofe  of  it  by  bill  for  the 
good  of  the  public.  In  the  year  1749,  however,  a 
confiderable  fum  having  remained  in  the  treafury,  the 
difpofal  of  this  money  in  future  became  an  object  of 
minidry.  In  1751,  it  was  intimated  to  parliament 
by  the  lord-lieutenant,  the  duke  of  Dorfet,  that  his 
majedy  would  gracioufly  confent  and  recommend  it  to 
them,  that  fuch  part  of  the  money  as  then  remained 
in  the  treafury  diould  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt.  As  this  implied  a  right  inherent 
in  his  majedy  to  difpofe  of  the  money  as  he  thought 
proper,  the  propofal  was  accounted  an  invafion  of  the 
privileges  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  No  notice  was 
therefore  taken  of  the  direction  given  by  Dorfet,  but 
the  bill  was  lent  over  to  Jingland  as  ufual  without  any 
notice  taken  of  his  majelly’s  confent.  In  England, 
however,  this  very  material  alteration  was  made,  and 
the  word  confent  introduced  into  it.  The  commons  at 
this  time  did  not  take  any  notice  of  fuch  an  efiential 
alteration  ;  but  next  year,  on  its  being  repeated,  the 
bill  was  rejefted.  Government  were  now  at  the  utmoft 
pains  to  defend  the  meafure  they  had  adopted,  and 
pamphlets  were  publiflied  in  which  it  was  juftified  on 
various  grounds.  The  event  at  lad,  however,  was, 
that  his  majedy  by  letter  took  the  money  which  had 
been  the  fubjeid  of  difpute  out  of  the  treafury.  64 

In  the  year  1760  Ireland  fudained  an  inconfiderable  Invafion  bj 
hodile  invafion,  the  fird  that  had  been  experienced  inlhurot 
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Ireland,  the  kingdom  for  70  years.  The  armament  confided 
u-r-/  originally  of  nve  (hips  ;  one  of  48  guns,  two  of  36, 
and  two  of  24;  having  on  board  1270  land  forces. 
They  were  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Lhurot, 
whofe  reputation,  as  captain  of  a  privateer,  had  advan¬ 
ced  him  to  this  dignity.  The  fquadron,  however,  was 
driven  by  adverfe  winds  to  Gottenburgh  *,  where  hav¬ 
ing  continued  a  few  days,  they  fet  fail  for  the  place  of 
their  deftination.  On  their  arrival  at  the  coaft  of  Ire¬ 
land,  they  were  obliged  to  (belter  themfelves  in  Lough 
Foyle  from  a  violent  dorm  which  again  overtook  them. 
The  wind,  however,  having  fhifted,  and  continuing  to 
blow  tempeftuoufly,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  out  to 
fea.  Two  of  the  (hips  were  thus  feparated  from  the 
reft  by  the  violence  of  the  ftorm,  and  returned  to 
France  *,  but  the  remaining  three  direded  their  courfe 
to  the  iftand  of  Iflay,  where  they  anchored  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  repaired  their  damages,  took  in  a  (upply  of  provi- 
fions,  and  thence  failed  to  Carrickfergus. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  fmall 
number  of  troops  at  that  time  in  Carrickfergus  took 
poft  on  a  rifing  ground,  with  an  advanced  party,  to 
obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  A  fkirmifh  enfued 
betwixt  this  party  and  Thurot’s  men,  until  the  former, 
having  expended  all  their  ammunition,  were  obliged 
to  retire  into  the  town.  Having  in  vain  attempted  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  taking  poffeffion  of  it,  the 
Britifh  troops  (hut  themfelves  up  in  the  caftle,  where 
they  were  foon  obliged  to  capitulate,  after  having  kill¬ 
ed  about  100  of  their  enemies,  with  the  lofs  of  only 
three  on  their  own  part.  The  French  having  plunder¬ 
ed  the  town,  fet  fail  on  the  26th  of  February  •,  and  three 
days  after  were  all  taken  by  Captain  Elliot,  lhurot, 
himfelf  being  killed  in  the  engagement. 

Rife  of  the  Soon  after  the  acceftion  of  George  III.  Ireland  fir  ft 
White  began  to  be  difturbed  by  a  banditti  who  ftyled  them- 

^°^s*  felves  White  Boyr;  and  as  thefe  were  generally  of  the 

Romifh  perfuafion,  the  prejudices  againft  that  fed 
broke  forth  in  the  ufual  manner.  A  plot  was  alleged 
to  have  been  formed  againft  government  \  French  and 
Spanifti  emiffaries  to  have  been  fent  over  to  Ireland, 
and  adually  to  be  employed  to  afllft  in  carrying  it  in¬ 
to  execution.  The  real  caufe  of  this  commotion,  how¬ 
ever,  was  as  follows:  About  the  year  1739  ^e  rmir~ 
rain  broke  out  among  the  horned  cattle  in  the  duchy 
of  Holftein,  from  whence  it  foon  after  fpread  through 
the  other  parts  of  Germany.  From  Germany  it  reach¬ 
ed  Holland,  from  whence  it  was  carried  over  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  it  raged  with  great  violence  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  mitigation  of  the  penal  laws  againft 
the  Papifts  about  this  time  encouraged  the  natives  of 
the  fouth  of  Ireland  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards 
agriculture,  and  the  poor  began  to  enjoy  the  neceffa- 
ries  of  life  in  a  comfortable  manner;  A  foreign  de¬ 
mand  for  beef  and  butter,  however,  having  become  un¬ 
commonly  great,  by  reafon  of  the  cattle  diftemper  juft 
mentioned,  ground  appropriated  to  grazing  became 
more  valuable  than  that  employed  in  tillage.  Ihe 
cottars  were  everywhere  difpoffeffed  of  their  little  pof- 
feflions,  which  the  landlords  let  to  monopolizers  who 
could  afford  a  higher  rent.  Whole  baronies  were 
now  laid  open  to  pafturage,  while  the  former  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  driven  defperate  by  want  of  (ubfiftence. 
Numbers  of  them  fled  to  the  large  cities,  or  emigrated 
to  foreign  countries,  while  thofe  who  remained  took 


fmall  fpots  of  land,  about  an  acre  each,  at  an  ex'orbi-  Ireland. 
tant  price,  where  they  endeavoured  if  poftible  to  pro-  ~v 
cure  the  means  of  protrading  a  miierable  exiftence  for 
themfelves  and  families.  For  feme  time  thefe  poor 
creatures  were  allowed  by  the  more  humane  landlords 
the  liberty  of  commonage  *,  but  afterwards  this  was 
taken  away,  in  defpite  of  juftice  and  a  pofitive  agree¬ 
ment  $  at  the  fame  time,  the  payment  of  tythes,  and 
the  low  price  of  labour,  not  exceeding  the  wages  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  aggravated  the  diftreffes 
of  the  unhappy  fufferers  beyond  meafure. 

In  fuch  a  fituation,  it  is  no  wonder  that  illegal  me¬ 
thods  were  purfued  in  expedation  of  redrefs.  The 
people,  covered  with  white  ftiirts,  affembled  in  parties, 
at  night,  turned  up  the  ground,  deftroyed  bullocks, 
levelled  the  inclofures  of  the  commons,  and  committed 
other  ads  of  violence.  Thefe  unavailing  efforts  were 
conftrued  into  a  plot  againft  the  government  *,  num¬ 
bers  of  the  rioters  were  apprehended  in  the  counties  of 
Limerick,  Cork,  and  Tipperary,  and  fome  of  them, 
condemned  and  executed.  In  different  places  thefe 
unhappy  wretches,  inftead  of  being  looked  upon  as  ob- 
jeds  of  compaftion,  were  profecuted  with  the  utmofi 
feverity.  Judge  Afton,  however,  who  was  fent  over 
to  try  them,  executed  his  office  with  fuch  humanity  as 
did  him  the  higheft  honour.  A  moft  extraordinary: 
and  affeding  inftance  of  this  was,  that  on  his  return 
from  Dublin,  for  above  ten  miles  from  Clonmell,  both 
fides  of  the  road  were  lined  with  men,  women,  andL 
children  5  who,  as  he  paffed  along,  kneeled  down  and 
implored  the  bleffmg  of  heaven  upon  him  as  their  guar¬ 
dian  and  protedor. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  violences  of  the  White  Boys 
continued,  notwithftanding  that  many  examples  were 
made.  The  idea  of  rebellion  was  ftill  kept  up  \  and,, 
without  the  fmall  eft  foundation,  gentlemen  of  the  firft 
rank  were  publicly  charged  with  being  concerned  in 
it,  infomuch  that  fome  of  them  were  obliged  to  enter 
bail,  in  order  to  protefl  themlelves  from  injury.  The 
Catholics  of  Waterford  gave  in  a  petition  to  Lord 
Hertford,  the  governor  in  1765,.  in  behalf  of  them¬ 
felves  and  brethren,  protefting  their  loyalty  and  obe¬ 
dience  to  government  \  but  no  effectual  ftep  was  taken 
either  to  remove  or  even  to  inveftigate  the  caufe  of  the 
difturbances.  66 

About  two  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  White  Of  the  0a& 
Boys,  a  ftmilar  commotion  arofe  in  Ulfter ;  which, 
however,  proceeded  in  part  from  a  different  caufe,  and 
was  of  much  fhorter  duration.  By  an  ad  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  making  and  repairing  of  highways  in  Ire¬ 
land  was  formerly  a  grievous  oppreffion  on  the  lower 
ranks  of  people.  An  houfekeeper  who  had  no  horfe 
was  obliged  to  work  at  them  fix  days  in  the  year  ;  and 
if  he  had  a  horfe,  the  labour  of  both  was  required  for 
the  fame  fpace  of  time.  Befides  this  oppreffion,  the 
poor  complained  that  they  were  frequently  obliged  to 
work  at  roads  made  for  the  convenience  of  individuals, 
and  which  were  of  no  fervice  to  the  public.  Nor  were 
thefe  the  only  grievances  of  which  the  infurgents  at 
this  time  complained  :  the  tythes  exaded  by  the  clergy, 
were  faid  to  be  unreaknable,  and  the  rent  of  lands  was 
more  than  they  could  bear.  In  1  763,  therefore,  be¬ 
ing  exafperated  by  a  road  propofedtobe  made  through 
a  part  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  the  inhabitants  moft, 
immediately  affeded  by  it  rofe  in  a  body^  and  decia- 
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red  that  they  would  make  no  more  highways  of  the  ken  place  in 
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kind.  As  a  mark  of  diftin£lion,  they  wore  oak- 
branches  in  their  hats,  from  which  circumftance  they 
called  themfelves  Oak-beys .  The  number  of  their  par- 
tizans  foon  increafed,  and  the  infurre&ion  became  ge¬ 
neral  through  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Der¬ 
ry,  and  Fermanagh.  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  they 
were  difperfed  by  parties  of  the  military  3  and  the 
public  tranquillity  was  reftored  with  the  lofs  of  only 
two  or  three  lives.  The  road-a£l,  which  had  been  fo 
juftly  found  fault  with,  was  repealed  next  feflion  3  and 
it  was  determined,  that  for  the  future  the  roads  (hould 
be  made  and  repaired  by  a  tax  to  be  equally  a  fie  fled 
on  the  lands  of  the  rich  and  poor. 

Befides  thefe,  another  fet  of  infurgents  called  Steel- 
boys  foon  made  their  appearance,  on  the  following  ac¬ 
count.  The  eftate  of  an  abfentee  nobleman  happen¬ 
ing  to  be  out  of  leafe,  he  propofed,  inftead  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  rent,  to  take  fines  from  his  tenants.  Many 
of  thofe,  who  at  that  time  poffefled  his  lands,  were 
unable  to  comply  with  his  terms  3  while  others  who 
could  afford  to  do  fo,  infilled  upon  a  greater  rent  from 
the  immediate  tenants  than  they  w'ere  able  to  pay. 
The  ufual  confequence  of  this  kind  of  oppreffion  in- 
flantly  took  place.  Numbers  being  difpoffeffed  and 
thrown  deftitute,  were  forced  into  a£ts  of  outrage  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  already  mentioned.  One  of  thefe  charged 
with  felony  was  carried  to  Belfaft,  in  order  {o  be  com- 
;mitted  to  the  county  gaol  3  but  his  affociates^  provoked 
by  the  ufage  they  had  received,  determined  to  relieve 
him.  The  defign  was  eagerly  entered  into  by  great 
numbers  all  over  the  country  3  and  feveral  thoufands, 
having  provided  themfelves  with  offenfive  weapons,  pro- 
■  ceeded  to  Belfaft  in  order  to  refcue  the  prifoner.  To 
prevent  this,  he  was  removed  to  the  barracks  and  put 
under  the  guard  of  a  party  of  foldiers  quartered  there  3 
but  the  Steel-boys  prefied  forward  with  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  accomplilh  their  purpofe  by  force,  and  fome 
(hots  were  a&ually  exchanged  between  them  and  the 
foldiers.  The  confequences  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  fatal,  had  it  not  been  for  a  phyfician  of  highly 
refpe&able  charafter,  who  interpofed  at  the  rifk  of  his 
life,  and  prevailed  on  thofe  concerned  to  fet  the  pri¬ 
soner  at  liberty.  The  tumult,  however,  was  not  thus 
quelled.  The  number  of  infurgents  daily  increafed, 
and  the  violences  committed  by  them  were  much  greater 
than  thofe  of  the  other  two  parties.  Some  were  ta¬ 
ken  and  tried  at  Carrickfergus,  but  none  condemned. 
It  was  fuppofed  that  the  fear  of  popular  refentment 
*“J  influenced  the  judges  5  for  which  reafon  an  a<ft 
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was  paffed,  enjoining  the  trial  of  fuch  prifoners  for 
the  future  to  be  held  in  counties  different  from  thofe 
where  the  crimes  were  committed.  This  breach  of 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  conftitution  gave  fuch  of¬ 
fence,  that  though  feveral  of  the  Steel-boys  were  af¬ 
terwards  taken  up  and  carried  to  the  caftle  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  no  jury  would  find  them  guilty.  This  obnoxious 
law  was  therefore  repealed  •,  after  which  fome  of  the 
infurgents,  being  tried  in  their  refpe&ive  counties, 
were  condemned  and  executed.  Thus  the  commotions 
were  extinguiftied  3  but  as  no  methods  were  taken  to 
remove  the  caufe,  the  continued  diftreffes  of  the  people 
drove  many  thoufands  pf  them  into  America  in  a  very 
few  years. 

Ip.  the  mean  time  a  very  material  alteration  had  ta- 
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the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  with  Ireland, 
regard  to  the  duration  of  parliaments.  At  an  early  v  -J 
period  thefe  had  continued  only  for  a  year  3  but  after¬ 
wards  they  were  prolonged  until  the  death  of  a  fove- 
reign,  unlefs  he  chofe  to  diflolve  it  fooner  by  an  ex¬ 
ertion  of  his  prerogative.  Thus,  from  the  moment 
of  their  election,  the  commoners  of  Ireland  were  in  a 
manner  totally  independent  of  the  people  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  crown  3  and  government  foon  avail¬ 
ed  itfelf  of  this  power  to  bribe  a  majority  to  ferve  its 
own  purpofes.  Various  methods  were  thought  of  to 
remedy  this  evil  3  but  all  proved  ineffe&ual  until  the 
year  1768,  when,  during  the  adminiftration  of  Lord 
Townftiend,  a  bill  was  prepared  and  fent  over  to  Eng¬ 
land,  by  which  it  was  enabled,  that  the  Irifti  parlia¬ 
ments  thenceforth  ftiould  be  held  every  feven  years. 

It  was  returned  with  the  addition  of  one  year  3  and  parliament 
ever  fince  the  parliaments  of  this  country  have  been  0f  Ireland 
o&ennial.  During  this  feflion  an  attempt  was  made  made  oc- 
by  the  Britifh  miniftry  to  infringe  the  rights  of  thetenn*afi 
houfe  of  commons  in  a  very  material  point.  A  money-  An  ^ 
bill,  which  had  not  originated  in  Ireland,  was  fent  money-bill 
over  from  Britain,  but  was  reje&ed  in  a  fpirited  man- reje&ed. 
ner.  Its  rejeftion  gave  great  offence  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  who  repeatedly  prorogued  them  till  the 
year  1771. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  began  now  to  draw*  towards 
that  crifis  which  effe&ed  the  late  remarkable  revolu¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
pafling  of  the  o£lennial  bill  had  diminifhed,  but  not 
taken  away,  the  influence  of  the  crown  3  and  thefitua- 
tion  of  affairs  between  Britain  and  America  had  inclined 
miniftry  to  make  the  mod  of  this  influence  they  could. 

In  1 773  Eord  Harcourt,  at  that  time  governor  of 
Ireland,  exerted  himfelf  fo  powerfully  in  favour  of 
adminiftration,  that  the  voice  of  oppofition  in  parlia¬ 
ment  was  almoft  entirely  filenced.  The  difficulties,  7®, 
however,  under  which  the  whole  nation  laboured  began  ftateof  fre- 
now  to  be  fo  feverely  felt,  that  an  addrefs  on  the  fubje  £1  land  laid 
w  as  prefented  by  the  commons  to  his  excellency.  In  before  the 
this  they  told  him,  that  they  hoped  he  would  lay  before  iorfi-lieute- 
the  king  the  ftate  of  Ireland,  reftri&ed  in  its  com-nant* 
merce  from  the  fhort- lighted  policy  of  former  times,  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  advantage  of 
the  rivals,  if  not  of  the  enemies,  of  Great  Britain. 

Thefe  hardfhips,  they  faid,  were  not  only  impolitic, 
but  unjuft  3  and  they  told  his  excellency  plainly,  that 
they  expelled  to  be  reftored  to  fome,  if  not  to  all 
their  rights,  which  alone  could  juftify  them  to  their 
conftituents  for  laying  upon  them  fo  many  burdens 
during  the  courfe  of  this  feflion. 

This  reprefentation  to  the  lord-lieutenant  produ¬ 
ced  no  effeft  3  and  Ireland  for  fome  years  longer  con¬ 
tinued  to  groan  under  the  burden  of  intolerable  re- 
ftri£lions.  Thefe  had  principally  taken  place  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  At  this  time  it  w  as  ena&ed,  that  7* 
beef  or  live  cattle  fliould  not  be  exported  to  England  3 
neither  were  the  commodities  of  Ireland  to  be  ex-  tjons  on  tkc 
ported  to  the  American  colonies,  nor  American  goods  Irifh  trade* 
to  be  imported  to  any  port  in  Ireland  without  firft  un¬ 
loading  them  in  fome  part  of  England  or  Wales.  All 
trade  with  Afia  was  excluded  by  charters  granted  to 
particular  companies  3  and  reftridlions  were  impofed 
upon  almoft  every  valuable  article  of  commerce  fent  to 
the  different  ports  of  Europe.  Towards  the  end  of 
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Ireland.  King  William’s  reign  an  abfolute  prohibition  was  laid 
u  v— 1 on  the  exportation  of  Irifh  wool.  This rcftri&ion  proved 
difadvantageous  not  only  to  Ireland,  but  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  herfelf.  The  French,  were  now  plentifully  fup- 
plied  by  fmuggling  with  Irifh  wool ;  and  not  only  en¬ 
abled  to  furnifh  woollen  Huffs  fufficient  for  their  own 
confumpt,  but  even  to  vie  with  the  Britifh  in  foreign 
.  markets.  Other  reftri£lions  confpired  to  augment  the 

national  calamity  *,  but  that  which  was  molt  fenfibly 
felt  took  place  in  1776.  u  There  had  hitherto  (fays 
Mr  Crawford)  been  exported  annually  to  America 
large  quantities  of  Irilh  linens  5  this  very  confiderable 
fource  of  national  advantage  was  now  (hut  up,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  rendering  it  more  difficult  for  the 
enemy  to  be  fupplied  with  the  means  of  fubfiftence  5 
but  in  reality,  to  enable  a  few  rapacious  Engliffi 
contractors  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  an  embargo, 
which  continued,  was  in  1776  laid  upon  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  provifions  from  Ireland,  by  an  unconftitu- 
tional  ftretch  of  prerogative.  Remittances  to  Eng¬ 
land,  on  various  accounts,  particularly  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  our  forces  abroad,  were  more  than  ufually 
confiderable.  Thefe  immediate  caufes  being  com¬ 
bined  with  thofe  which  were  invariable  and  perma¬ 
nent,  produced  in  this  country  very  calamitous  ef¬ 
fects.  Black  cattle  fell  very  confiderably  in  their  va¬ 
lue  notwithftanding  that,  cultomers  could  not  be  had. 
The  price  of  wool  was  reduced  in  a  ftill  greater  pro¬ 
portion.  Rents  everywhere  fell  ;  nor,  in  many  places, 
was  it  poffible  to  colled  them.  An  univerfal  ftagna- 
tion  of  buiinefs  enfued.  Credit  was  very  materially 
injured.  Farmers  were  preffed  by  extreme  neceffity, 
and  many  of  them  failed.  Numbers  of  manufacturers 
were  reduced  to  extreme  neceffity,  and  would  have 
perifhed,  had  they  not  been  fupported  by  public  cha¬ 
rity.  Thofe  of  every  rank  and  condition  were  deeply 
affeded  by  the  calamity  of  the  times.  Had  the  ftate 
of  the  exchequer  permitted,  grants  might  have  been 
mad?  to  promote  induftry,  and  to  alleviate  the  national 
diitrefs  m?  but  it  was  exhausted  to  a  very  uncommon 
degree.  Almoft  every  branch  of  the  revenue  had  fail¬ 
ed.  From  want  of  money  the  militia  law  could  not 
be  carried  into  execution.  We  could  not  pay  our 
forces  abroad  \  and,  to  enable  us  to  pay  thofe  at  home, 
there  was  a  neceffity  for  borrowing  50,0001,  from 
England.  The  money  which  parliament  was  forced 
to  raife,  it  was  obliged  to  borrow  at  an  exorbitant  in¬ 
tereft.  England,  in  its  prefen t  ftate,  was  affeded  with 
the  wretched  condition  to  which  our  affairs  were  re¬ 
duced.  Individuals  there,  who  had  eftates  in  Ireland, 
were  ffiarers  of  the  common  calamity  \  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  individuals  in  the  Britifh  parliament  was  turned 
to  our  fituation,  who  had  even  no  perfonal  intereft  in 
this  country.” 

While  things  were  in  this  deplorable  fituation,  Earl 
Nugent,  in  the  year  1778,  undertook  the  caufe  of  the 
Irifh,  by  moving  in  parliament,  that  their  affairs  ffiould 
be  taken  into  confideration  by  a  committee  of  the 
whole  houfe.  This  motion  being  agreed  to  almoft 
unanimoufly,  it  was  followed  by  feveral  others,  viz. 
That  the  Irifh  might  be  permitted  to  export  diredly 
to  the  Britifh  plantations,  or  to  the  fettlements  on 
the  coafts  of  Africa,  all  goods  being  the  produce  and 
manufadure  of  the  kingdom,  excepting  only  wool,  or 
woollen  zaanufadures,  &c.  That  all  goods,  being  the 
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produce  of  any  of  the  Britifh  plantations,  or  of  the  Ireland, 
fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  tobacco  excepted,  |V 

be  allowed  to  be  imported  diredly  from  Ireland  to  all 
places,  Britain  excepted.  That  cotton  yarn,  the  ma¬ 
nufadure  of  Ireland,  be  allowed  to  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain.  That  glafs  manufadured  in  Ireland  be 
permitted  to  be  exported  to  all  places,  Britain  except¬ 
ed. — With  refped  to  the  Irifli  fail  cloth  and  cordage, 
it  was  moved,  that  they  ffiould  have  the  fame  privilege 
as  for  the  cotton  yarn.  73 

Thefe  motions  having  paffed  unanimoufly,  bills  for  Petitions 
the  relief  of  Ireland  were  framed  upon  them  according-  a©ain|I  the' 
ly.  The  trading  and  manufaduring  towns  of  Eng-j^j^? 
land,  however,  now  took  the  alarm,  and  petitions 
againft  the  Irifli  indulgence  were  brought  forward  from 
many  different  quarters,  and  numbers  inftruded  to  op- 
pofe  it.  In  ccnfequencc  of  this  a  warm  conteft  took 
place  on  the  fecond  reading  of  the  bills.  Mr  Burke 
fupported  them  with  all  the  ftrength  of  his  eloquence  j 
and  as  the  minifter  feemed  to  favour  them,  they  were 
committed  j  though  the  violent  oppofition  to  them  ftill 
continued,  which  induced  many  of  their  friends  at  that 
time  to  defert  their  caufe. 

Though  the  efforts  of  thofe  w  ho  favoured  the  caufe  New  at- 
of  Ireland  thus  proved  unfuccefsful  for  the  prefent,  1Q 
they  renewed  their  endeavours  before  the  Chriftmas 
vacation.  They  now  urged,  that,  independent  of  all 
claims  from  juftice  and  humanity,  the  relief  of  Ireland 
was  enforced  by  neceffity.  The  trade  with  Britifh 
America  wras  now  loft  for  ever  ;  and  it  was  indifpenfably 
requifite  to  unite  the  remaining  parts  of  the  empire  in 
one  common  intereft  and  affe<ftion.  Ireland  had  hi¬ 
therto  been  paffive  j  but  there  was  danger  that,  by 
driving  her  to  extremities,  fhe  wrould  caft  off  the  yoke 
altogether  \  or,  even  if  this  lhould  notffiappen,  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  Britain  would  be  of  little  advantage  j  as,  on 
the  event  of  a  peace,  the  people  w  ould  defert  a  country- 
in  which  they  had  experienced  fuch  oppreffion,  and  emi¬ 
grate  to  America,  where  they  had  a  greater  profpetft: 
of  liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  they  infilled,  that  very 
confiderable  advantages  muft  enfue  to  Britain  by  the 
emancipation  of  Ireland  \  and  every  benefit  extended 
to  that  country  w'ould  be  returned  with  accumulated 
intereft.  The  bufinefs  was  at  laft  fummed  up  in  a  mo¬ 
tion  made  by  Lord  Newhaven,  in  February  1769,  that 
liberty  fhould  be  granted  to  the  Irifh  to  import  fugars  ^ 
from  the  Weft  Indies.  This  was  carried  7  but  the  New  peti- 
merchants  of  Glafgow  and  Manchefter  having  peti-  tionsagainft 
tioned  againft  it,  it  was  again  loft  through  the  interfe-l^era* 
rence  of  the  minifter,  who  now  exerted  his  influence 
againft  the  relief  he  had  formerly  declared  in  favour 
of.  Various  other  efforts,  however,  were  made  to  ef- 
fe6I  the  intended  purpofe  }  but  nothing  more  could  be 
obtained  than  a  kind  of  compromife,  by  which  Lord 
Gower  pledged  himfelf,  as  far  as  he  could  anfwer 
for  the  conduift  of  others,  that,  during  the  recefs, 
fome  plan  fliould  be  fallen  upon  for  accommodating 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  the  fatisfa<ftion  of  all  par¬ 
ties. 

In  the  mean  time  the  affairs  of  this  country  haftened 
to  a  crifis  which  forced  the  Britifh  miniftry  to  give 
that  relief  fo  long  folicited,  and  which  they  Jfo  often 
promifed  without  any  intention  of  performing  their 
promifes.  As  long  as  the  affairs  of  the  country  wrere 
under  confideration  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  the  in¬ 
habitants 
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Ireland,  habitants  preferved  fome  degree  of  patience  5  but 
v"" "  when  they  found  themfelves  deferred  by  the  miniiter, 
An  univer-  their  difeontent  was  inflamed  beyond  meafure.  'i  he 
f*I  ferment  lav/s  he  had  palled  in  their  favour,  viz.  an  allowance 
cnfues  to  plant  tobacco,  and  a  bill  for  encouraging  the  growth 
thfi°k'n^°Ut  hemp,  were  confidered  as  mockery  inltead  of  relief, 
and  it  was  now  refolved  to  take  luch  meafures  as  fhould 
effectually  convince  the  miniflry  that  it  was  not  their 
intereft  to  tyrannize  any  longer.  With  this  view,  affo- 
ciations  again!!  the  importation  of  Britiih  commodities, 
which  had  been  entered  into  in  fome  places  before,  now 
became  univerfal  throughout  the  kingdom  \  and  fuch 
as  prefumed  to  oppofe  the  voice  of  the  people  in  this 
refpeCt,  had  the  mortification  to  find  themfelves  ex- 
pofed  to  public  obloquy  and  contempt  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  Thus  the  Irifh  manufactures  began  to  re¬ 
vive  \  and  the  people  of  Britain  found  themfelves 
obliged  ferioufly  to  take  into  confederation  the  relief 
of  that  country,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  very 
Rife  of  the  neceffary  to  their  own  intereft*  To  this  alfo  they  were 
military  af-  ft  ill  more  ferioufty  difpofed  by  the  military  affociations, 
locations  which  had  taken  place  fome  time  before,  and  now 
*n  re  an  .  aq*umecj  a  moft  formidable  appearance*  Thefe  at  firft 
were  formed  by  accidental  caufes*  The  fituation  of 
Britain,  for  fome  time,  had  not  admitted  of  any  effec¬ 
tual  method  being  taken  for  the  defence  of  Ireland. 
Its  coafts  had  been  infulted,  and  the  trading  fhips 
taken  by  the  French  and  American  privateers  \  nor  was 
it  at  all  improbable  that  an  invafion  might  foon  follow. 

The  minifter  (fays  Mr  Crawford)  told  u§,  that  the 
fituation  of  Britain  was  fuch  as  rendered  her  incapable 
of  proteding  us.  The  weaknefs  of  government,  from 
the  following  circumftance,  was  ftrikingly  obvious. 
The  mayor  of  Belfaft  having  transmitted  a  memorial 
to  the  lord-lieutenant,  fetting  forth  the  unprotected 
ftate  of  the  coalt,  and  requefting  a  body  of  the  military 
for  its  defence,  received  for  anfwer,  that  he  could 
not  afford  him  any  other  affiftance  than  half  a  troop 
of  difmounted  horfe  and  half  a  company  of  invalids.” 
In  this  dilemma,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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town  affociated  for  the  purpofe  of  felf-defenee  ;  and, 
on  the  fame  principle,  a  few  volunteer  companies  were 
formed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thefe  chofe 
their  own  officers,  purchased  their  own  uniforms  and 
mrms,  and,  with  the  afliftance  of  perfons  properly  qua¬ 
lified,  affembled  regularly  on  the  parade  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  in  the  military  art.  Their  refpeCtable  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  the  zeal  they  ffiowed  in  the  fervice  of 
their  country,  foon  excited  curiofity  and  attracted 
refpeCt.  Their  number  increafed  every  day  5  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  firft  confeqUence  became  ambitious  of  being 
enrolled  among  them.  As  no  foreign  enemy  appeared, 
againft  whom  they  might  exereife  their  military  prowefs, 
79  thefe  patriotic  bands  foon  began  to  turn  their  thoughts 
They  re-  towards  a  deliverance  from  domeftic  oppreflion.  No 
folve  to  de-,fooner  was  this  idea  made  known,  than  it  gave  new 
vigour  to  the  fpirit  of  volunteering  \  infomuch  that, 
by  the  end  of  1778^  the  military  affociations  were 
thought  to  amount  at  leaft  to  30,000  men.  But, 
while  thus  formidable  from  their  numbers,  and  openly 
avowing  their  intention  to  demand  a  reftitution  of  their 
tights  from  the  Britilh  miniftry,  they  profeffed  the 
utmoft  loyalty  and  affeCtion  to  the  king  5  and  with  re¬ 
gard  to  fobriety  and  decent  demeanor,  they  were  not 
tm!y  unexceptionable,  but  exemplary,  Inftead  of  ex¬ 
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citing  difbrders  themfelves,  they  reftrained  evefy  kind  Ireland, 
of  irregularity,  and  exerted  themfelves  with  unanimity  ' — 
and  vigour  for  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

That  (uch  a  body  of  armed  men,  aCting  without  any 
command  or  fupport  from  government,  ffiould  be  an 
objeCt  of  apprehenfion  to  miniftry,  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at.  In  the  infancy  of  their  affociations  indeed, 
they  might  have  been  fupprefled*  but  matters  had  been 
fuffered  to  proceed  too  far  ;  and,  as  they  flood  at  pre- 
fent,  all  refiftance  was  vain.  As  the  volunteers  could 
not  be  controlled,  fome  attempts  were  made  to  bring 
them  under  the  influence  of  the  crown  :  but  this  being  They  are 
found  impoffible,  miniftry  thought  proper  to  treat  them  applied 
with  an  appearance  of  confidence  5  and,  accordingly,  with  arms 
orders  were  iffued  for  fupplying  them  with  1 6,000  mi* 
Hand  of  arms.  gx 

The  Irifti  parliament,  thus  encouraged  by  the  fpirit  The  parlia* 
of  the  nation,  and  preffed  by  the  difficulties  arifing  ®ei;t  ad* 
from  the  diminifhed  value  of  their  eft  ate?,  refolved  to£[*ls*k® 
exert  themfelves  in  a  becoming  manner,  in  order  to  relief, 
procure  relief  to  their  country.  At  their  meeting  in 
October  177 9,  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty  was  drawn 
up  ;  in  which  it  was  expreisly  declared,  that  “  it  was 
not  by  temporary  expedients,  but  by  a  free  trade  alone, 
that  Ireland  was  now  to  be  faved  from  impending 
ruin.”  When  this  addrefs  was  carried  up  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  the  ftreets  of  Dublin  were  lined  with  vo¬ 
lunteers,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Leinfter,  in 
their  arms  and  uniform.  But,  though  a  general 
expectation  of  relief  was  now  diffufed,  an  anxious 
fear  of  difappointment  ltill  continued.  If  the  ufual 
fupply  was  granted  for  two  years,  there  was  danger  of 
the  diftreffes  continuing  for  all  that  time  \  and  after  it 
was  granted,  the  prorogation  of  parliament  might  put 
a  ltop  to  the  expected  relief  altogether.  The  people, 
however,  were  not  now  to  be  trifled  with.  As  the 
court  party  Ihowed  an  averfion  to  comply  with  the  po¬ 
pular  meafures,  a  mob  rofe  in  Dublin,  who,  among 
other  aCts  of  violence,  pulled  down  the  houfe  of  the  Dublin, 
attorney-general,  and  did  their  utmoft  to  compel  the 
members  to  promife  their  countenance  to  the  matter 
in  hand.  When  the  point  therefore  came  to  be  de¬ 
bated,  fome  efpoufed  the  popular  fide  from  principle, 
others  from  neceflxty  *,  fo  that  on  the  w  hole  a  majority 
appeared  in  favour  of  it.  A  Ihort  money-bill  w'as  paffed 
and  tranfmitted  to  England  \  where,  though  very  mor¬ 
tifying  to  the  minifter,  it  paffed  alfo.  ^ 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Britiffi  parliament  in  Decern-  Affairs  of 
ber,  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were  firft  taken  into  confide-  Ireland 
ration  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  The  neceftity  of  granting  aSain  conj* 
relief  to  that  kingdom  was  ftrongly  fet  forth  by  the 
lord  who  introduced  them.  He  faid,  the  Irifti,  now'  parliament* 
confcious  of  poffefting  a  force  and  confequence  to 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  ftrangers,  had  refolved 
to  apply  it  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  which  the  na¬ 
tion,  by  this  fpirited  exertion,  now  Ihowed  themfelves 
worthy.  Had  they  for  fome  time  before  been  grati¬ 
fied  in  leffer  matters,  they  would  now  have  received 
with  gratitude,  what  they  would,  as  affairs  flood  at 
prefent,  confider  only  as  a  matter  of  right.  He  then 
moved  for  a  vote  of  cenfure  on  his  majefty’s  minifter? 
for  their  negleCt  of  Ireland.  This  motion  was  re¬ 
jected  5  but  Earl  Gower,  who  had  now  deferted  the 
caufe  of  miniftry,  declared,  that  there  did  not  exift  in 
his  mind  a  fingle  doubt  that  the  vote  of  cenfure  was 

not 
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Ireland,  not  well  founded.  He  added,  in  his  own  vindication, 
'""V"— that  early  in  the  fummer  he  had  promifed  that  relief 
fhould  be  granted  to  Ireland,  and  had  done  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  keep  his  word  }  but  that  all  his  efforts 
had  proved  fruitlefs. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons  the  minifter  found  himfelf 
fo  hard  preffed  by  the  arguments  of  the  minority,  and 
the  fhort  money-bill  from  Ireland,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  declare,  than  in  lefs  than  a  week  he  intended  to 
move  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe  to  take  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  into  confideration.  On  the  13th  of 
December  he  accordingly  brought  forward  his  propofn- 
m°favour  of  ^ons  *n  ^avoar  this  kingdom.  The  defign  of  thefe 
the  king-  was  to  repeal  the  laws  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
Irifh  manufactures  made  of  wool  or  wool  flocks  }  to  re¬ 
peal  as  much  of  the  aCt  of  19th  Geo.  II.  as  prohibited 
the  importation  of  glafs  into  Ireland,  except  of  Britifh 
manufacture,  or  the  exportation  of  glafs  from  Ireland  $ 
and  to  permit  the  Irifh  to  export  and  import  commodi¬ 
ties  to  and  from  the  Weft  Indies  and  the  Britifh  fettle- 
ments  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  fubjeCt  to  fueli  regula¬ 
tions  and  reftriCtions  as  fhould  be  impofed  by  the  Irilh 
parliament. 

On  thefe  propofitions  his  lordfliip  made  feveral  re- 
u  on  them  rnarh-s  by  way  of  explanation.  One  objeCt  of  them,  he 
upon  em.  was  to  reftore  to  Ireland  the  wool  export  and  wool¬ 
len  manufacture.  In  1692,  from  jealoufy  or  fome  other 
motive,  an  addrefs  had  been  prefented  by  the  Englifh 
parliament,  recommending  a  kind  of  compaCt  between 
the  two  kingdoms ;  the  terms  of  which  Wfere,  that  Eng¬ 
land  fhould  enjoy  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  Ireland 
the  linen,  exclufively.  But  notwithftanding  this  agree¬ 
ment,  it  was  certain,  that  England  carried  on  the  linen 
manufacture  to  as  great  extent  as  Ireland,  while  at  the 
fame  time  the  former  retained  the  monopoly  of  wool¬ 
lens.  The  fir  ft  ftep  taken,  in  confequence  of  this  agree¬ 
ment,  was  to  lay  a  heavy  duty,  equal  to  a  prohibition, 
upon  all  wool  and  woollens  exported  ;  and  when  this 
aCt,  which  was  but  a  temporary  one  by  way  of  experi¬ 
ment,  expired,  the  Englifh  parliament  paffed  a  fimilar 
one,  and  made  it  perpetual  ^  by  means  of  which  and 
fome  others  a  total  end  was  put  to  the  woollen  trade  of 
Ireland. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  of  Ireland,  his  lordfliip  ob- 
ferved,  that,  upon  an  average  of  the  fix  years  from 
1766  to  1772,  the  export  to  Ireland  was  fomewhat 
more  than  two  millions  ;  and,  in  the  fucceeding  fix 
years,  from  1772  to  1778,  about  as  much  more  :  near¬ 
ly  one-half  being  Britifh  manufacture  and  produce  \ 
the  other  half  certified  articles,  of  which  this  country 
was  the  medium  of  conveyance.  The  native  produce, 
on  an  average,  was  fomewhat  more  than  900,0001.  but 
of  this  only  200,0001.  were  woollens.  The  woollen 
manufacture  of  Ireland  therefore  would  long  continue 
in  a  ftate  ef  infancy  5  and  though  cloths  had  been 
manufactured  fufficient  for  home  confumption,  yet  it 
could  hardly  be  expeCted  that  Ireland  would  rival 
Great  Britain  at  the  foreign  markets,  when,  after  the 
expence  of  land-carriage,  freight,  infurance,  and  facto¬ 
rage,  the  latter  was  able  to  underfell  Ireland  in  her 
own  market  on  the  very  fpot,  even  though  aided  by 
the  low  wages  and  taxes  paid  in  the  country.  , 

With  regard  to  the  linen,  his  lordfhip  obferved,  that 
however  profperous  it  might  appear,  yet  ft  ill  it  was 
capable  of  great  improvement.  The  idea  of  extend- 
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ing  and  improving  the  linen  manufactures  of  Ireland 
originated  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  Sir  William  ^ 
Temple  j  and  this  gave  rife  to  the  compaCt  which  had 
been  referred  to.  But  though  this  compaCt  was  now 
about  to  be  diffolved,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  boun¬ 
ties  on  importing  Irilh  linens  ought  not  to  be  difeon- 
tinued  \  becaufe  it  appeared,  that  the  Britifh  bounties 
had  operated  as  a  great  encouragement  to  the  Irifh 
manufactures,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fum  ap¬ 
propriated  to  this  purpofe  amounted  to  more  than 

13,0001. 

With  regard  to  the  diffolution  of  the  compaCt  be¬ 
twixt  England  and  Ireland,  he  obferved,  that,  as  3 
more  liberal  fpirit  had  now  appeared  on  both  fides  of 
the  water,  he  hoped  both  kingdoms  would  be  perfectly 
contented.  Ireland  would  never  be  able  to  rival  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  fine  woollen  fabrics  \  but  allowing  the  Irifh 
to  manufacture  their  own  wool,  would  put  an  end  to 
the  contraband  trade  w  ith  France  ;  and  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  whatever  was  an  advantage  to  Ire¬ 
land,  muft  fooner  or  later  be  of  Angular  advantage  to 
Great  Britain,  and  by  the  propofed  regulations  in  their 
commercial  connections,  the  two  kingdoms  would  be 
put  more  upon  an  equality. 

With  regard  to  the  glafs  manufacture,  his  lordfhip 
likewife  obferved,  that  Ireland  had  been  very  injuri- 
oufly  treated.  Before  the  aCt  of  19th  Geo.  II.  they 
had  begun  to  make  fome  progrefs  in  the  lower  branch¬ 
es  of  the  glafs  manufacture  \  but  by  that  aCt  they  were 
not  only  prevented  from  importing  any  other  glafs  than 
what  was  of  Britifh  manufacture,  but  alfo  from  export¬ 
ing  their  own  glafs,  or  putting  it  on  a  horfe  or  carriage 
with  a  defign  to  be  exported.  This  aCt  had  been  com¬ 
plained  of  in  Ireland  as  a  piece  of  great  injuftice,  and 
it  was  the  intention  of  his  propofition  to  remove  that 
grievance. 

With  regard  to  the  third  propofition,  his  lordfhip 
obferved,  that  allowing  Ireland  a  free  trade  to  the 
colonies  muft  be  confidered  as  a  favour  to  that  king¬ 
dom.  Confidering  her  even  as  an  independent  ftate, 
flie  could  fet  up  no  claim  to  an  intercourfe  with  the 
Britifh  colonies.  By  every  principle  of  juftice,  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  the  cuftom  of  the  other  European 
powers  who  had  fettle ments  and  diftant  dependencies, 
the  mother  country  had  an  exclufive  right  to  trade 
with,  and  to  forbid  all  others  from  having  any  inter¬ 
course  with  them.  Were  not  this  the  cafe,  what  na¬ 
tion  under  the  fun  would  fpend  their  blood  and  trea- 
fure  in  eftablifhing  a  colony,  and  protecting  and  defend¬ 
ing  it  in  its  infant  ftate,  if  other  nations  were  afterwards 
to  reap  the  advantages  derived  from  their  labour,  ha¬ 
zard,  and  expence.  But  though  Great  Britain  had  a 
right  to  reftrain  Ireland  from  trading  with  her  colonies, 
his  lordfhip  declared  himfelf  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  allow  her  to  participate  of  the  trade. 
This  would  be  the  only  prudent  means  of  affording  her 
relief  ;  it  would  be  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  candour 
and  fincerity  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  he  had  not  the 
leaft  doubt  but  it  would  be  received  as  fueh  in  Ireland. 
Britain,  however,  ought  not  to  be  a  fufferer  by  her 
bounty  to  Ireland  \  but  this  would  be  the  cafe,  fhould 
the  colony  trade  be  thrown  open  to  the  latter,  without 
accompanying  it  with  reftriCiions  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  were  laid  upon  the  Britifh  trade  with  them.  An 
equal  trade  muft  include  an  equal  fhare  of  duties  and 
X  x  taxes  \ 
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Ireland,  taxes ;  and  this  was  the  only  proper  ground  on  which 
the  benefits  expe&ed  by  the  Irifh  nation  could  be 
either  granted  or  defired. 

Having  made  fome  other  obfervations  on  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  thefe  meafures,  they  were  regularly  formed 
into  motions,  and  palled  unanimoufly.  In  Ireland 
they  were  received  with  the  utmoft  joy  and  gratitude 
by  both  houfes  of  parliament.  On  the  20th  of  De¬ 
cember  the  following  refolutions  were  palled  }  viz. 
That  the  exportation  of  woollen  and  other  manufac¬ 
tures  from  Ire  rand  to  all  foreign  places  will  materially 
tend  to  relieve  its  diftreffes,  increafe  its  wealth,  promote 
its  profperity,  and  thereby  advance  the  welfare  of 
Eritain,  and  the  common  ftrength,  wrealth,  and  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Eritifh  empire  :  that  a  liberty  to  trade 
with  the  Eritifh  colonies  in  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  the  fettlemenfcs  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  will 
be  productive  of  very  great  commercial  benefits }  will 
be  a  mod  affectionate  mark  of  the  regard  and  attention 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  diftreffes  of  the  kingdom  }  and 
W’ill  give  new  vigour  to  the  zeal  of  his  majeftyh  brave 
and  loyal  people  of  Ireland,  to  ftand  forth  in  fupport 
of  his  majefty’s  perfon  and  government,  and  the  inte- 
reft,  the  honour,  and  dignity  of  the  Britifli  empire.” 
The  fame  refolutions  were,  next  day,  paffed  in  the 
houfe  of  peers. 

The  higheft  encomiums  were  now  palled  on  Lord 
North.  His  exertions  in  favour  of  Ireland  were  de¬ 
clared  to  have  been  great  and  noble }  he  was  ftyled 
u  the  great  advocate  of  Ireland}”  and  it  was  foretold, 
that  he  would  be  of  glorious  and  immortal  memory  in 
that  kingdom.  But  while  thefe  panegyrics  were  fo 
lavifhly  made  on  the  minifter,  the  members  in  opposi¬ 
tion,  in  the  Eritifh  parliament,  were  fpoken  of  in  very 
indifferent  terms.  It  was  faid,  that,  while  they 
thought  the  minifter  did  not  mean  to  go  into  the  bu- 
iinefs  of  Ireland,  they  called  loudly  for  ccnfure  againft 
him  for  not  doing  it  }  but  when  it  was  found  that  he 
meant  ferioufiy  to  take  their  affairs  into  confederation, 
they  had  then  bafely  feceded,  and  wholly  forfaken  the 
intereft  of  the  kingdom.  Thefe  cenfures  wrerc  fo  loud, 
that  a  member  of  the  Britifli  houfe  of  commons  w'rote 
a  letter  to  be  communicated  to  his  friends  in  Ireland, 
in  which  he  reprefented,  that  however  politic  it  might 
be  to  compliment  the  minifter  on  the  prefent  oceafion, 
it  w'as  neither  very  wife  nor  generous  in  the  members 
of  the  Irifh  parliament  to  be  fo  ready  in  bellowing  in- 
veClives  againft  their  old  friends  in  England.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  minifter,  it  was  alleged,  that  until  he  was 
driven  to  it  by  the  meafures  adopted  in  Ireland,  his 
conduCl  had  been  extremely  equivocal,  dilatory,  and 
indeeifive.  The  minority  had  been  juftly  incenfed 
againft  him  for  having  fo  grofsly  facrificed  the  honour 
of  the  nation  and  the  dignity  of  parliament  as  to  re- 
fufe  any  fubftantial  relief  to  the  Irifh,  until  their  own 
exertions  had  made  it  appear  that  every  thing  which 
could  be  done  for  them  by  the  Britifti  parliament  was 
not  a  matter  of  choice  but  of  neceflity.  The  minority, 
it  was  faid,  had  earneftly  and  repeatedly  laboured  to 
procure  relief  for  the  people  of  Ireland  }  and  if  they 
had  now  contented  themfelves  with  a  filent  acquiefcence 
in  the  minifter’s  propofitions,  it  w'as  only  until  they 
ihonld  know  whether  they  would  be  fatisfaClory  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  ^  and  hecaufe  what  was  now  done. 
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appeared  to  be  more  an  aft  of  ftate  than  of  mere  par-  Ireland, 
liamentary  deliberation  and  difeuflion. 

To  the  propofitions  already  mentioned,  Lord  North  Ch¬ 
added  three  others.  1.  For  repealing  the  prohibition  propofiu"^ 
of  exporting  gold  coin  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  in  favour 
2.  For  removing  the  prohibition  to  import  foreign0! Ir eland, 
hops  into  Ireland,  and  the  drawback  on  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  foreign  hops.  3.  For  enabling  his  majefty’s 
Irifh  fubjeCls  to  become  members  of  the  Turkey  com¬ 
pany,  and  to  export  woollens  in  Britilh  or  Irifh  bot¬ 
toms  to  the  Levant.  In  fupport  of  this  laft  refolution 
his  lordlhip  urged,  that  it  was  neceffary,  becaufe  the 
exportation  of  woollens  having  been  granted  to  Ire¬ 
land,  the  Irifh  would  naturally  expeft  a  lhare  in  the 
Turkey  trade,  which,  as  matters  flood,  was  not  pof- 
lible,  it  having  hitherto  been  a  received  opinion,  that 
no  Irifhman  could  be  elefted  a  member  of  the  Turkey- 
company.  Notwithftanding  all  the  fatisfaflion,  how¬ 
ever,  with  which  the  news  of  thefe  bills  were  received 
in  Ireland,  it  was  not  long  before  thoughts  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  began  to  take  place.  It  was  fuggefted^J^jk 
that  a  free  trade  could  be  but  of  little  ufe,  if  held  by  a  contents  be. 
precarious  tenure.  The  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws  gin  to  take 
W'as  reprefented  as  an  aft  of  neceflity,  not  of  choice,  l^ace* 
on  the  part  of  the  Eritifh  parliament.  When  that  ne- 
ceffity,  therefore,  no  longer  exifted,  the  fame  parliament 
might  recal  the  benefits  it  had  granted,  and  again  fet¬ 
ter  the  Irilh  trade  by  reftriftions  perhaps  more  oppref- 
five  than  before.  To  fecure  the  advantages  they  now 
pofleffed  it  was  neceflary  that  the  kingdom  ftiould  en¬ 
joy  the  benefits  of  a  free  conftitution.  For  this  the 
people  looked  up  to  the  volunteer  companies}  and  the 
idea  of  having  fuch  a  glorious  object  in  their  power, 
augmented  the  numbers  of  thofe  which  had  alfo  been  pS 
increafed  from  other  caufes.  They  had  now  received  Numbers 
the  thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  and  thus  had0* the  v°- 
obtained  the  fanftion  of  the  legiflature.  Thus  many limt *n" 
who  had  formerly  fcrupled  to  conneft  themfelves  with 
a  lawlefs  body,  made  no  fcruple  to  enter  their  lifts. 
Government  alfo  engaged  feveral  of  their  friends  in 
the  volunteer  caufe.  New  companies  were  therefore 
rcifed }  but  whatever  might  be  the  political  fentiments 
of  the  officers,  the  private  men  were  univerfally  at¬ 
tached  to  the  popular  caufe.  The  national  fpirit  was 
likewife  kept  up  by  feveral  patriotic  publications,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  letters  figned  Owen  Roe  O’Neil,  which 
in  an  efpecial  manner  attrafted  the  public  attention  } 
nor  was  the  pulpit  backward  in  contributing  its  part 
in  the  fame  caufe. 

To  give  the  greater  weight  to  their  determinations,  They  form 
the  volunteers  now  began  to  form  themfelves  into  bat- themfelves 
talions  }  and  in  a  very  fliort  time  they  were  all  united  :ft0  batta- 
in  this  manner,  excepting  a  fmall  number  of  compa-  ons* 
nies,  which,  from  accidental  caufes,  continued  feparate. 

The  newfpapers  were  filled  with  refolutions  from  the  ^ 
feveral  corp3,  declaring  Ireland  to  be  an  independentTreland  de* 
kingdom,  entitled  by  reafon,  nature,  and  compact,  tociaredan 
all  the  privileges  of  a  free  conftitution  }  that  no  power .indepen- 
in  the  world,  excepting  the  king,  with  the  lords  and  (Cj^1 
commons  of  Ireland,  had  or  ought  to  have  power  to 
make  lawfs  for  binding  the  Irifh  }  and  that,  in  fupport 
of  thefe  rights  and  privileges,  they  were  determined  to 
facrifice  their  lives  and  property. 

Notwithftanding  all  this  zeal,  however,  the  repre- 
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Ireland,  fentatives  of  the  people  in  Ireland  feem  yet  to  have 
behaved  in  a  very  fupine  and  carelefs  manner,  and  to 
94  have  been  entirely  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  govern 
Servile  be-  ment.  One  of  the  houfe  of  commons  declared  in  the 
thTl°ifh°  1T10nt:^  April  1780,  that  “  no  power  on  earth,  ex¬ 
parliament.  cep ting  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland,  had 
a  right  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people.”  “  Every 
member  in  the  houfe  (fays  Mr  Crawford),  one  except¬ 
ed,  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  propofition,  either 
in  exprefs  terms,  or  by  not  oppoling  it  ;  and  yet,  how¬ 
ever  allonifhing  it  may  appear,  it  was  evident,  that  had 
the  quefiion  been  put,  it  would  have  been  carried  in 
the  negative.  The  matter  was  compromifed.  The 
quefiion  was  not  put ;  and  nothing  relating  to  it  was 
entered  on  the  journals. 

This  inattention,  or  rather  unwillingnefs,  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  to  ferve  their  country,  was  more  fully  manifefied 
in  the  cafe  of  a  mutiny  bill,  which  they  allowed  to  be 
made  perpetual  in  Ireland,  though  that  in  England 
had  always  been  eautioufiy  palled  only  from  year  to 
dene  ofit  ^ear*  After  it  was  palled,  however,  fome  of  the  zea- 
fct  forth  by  ^ous  Patri°ts»  particularly  Mr  Grattan,  took  great  pains 
Mr  Grat-  to  fet  forth  the  bad  tendency  of  that  aft.  He  obfer- 
tan,  ved,  that  Handing  armies  in  the  time  of  peace  were 

contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  conHitution  and  the 
fafety  of  public  liberty  ;  they  had  fubverted  the  liberty 
of  all  nations,  excepting  in  thofe  cafes  where  their  num¬ 
ber  was  fmall,  or  the  power  of  the  fovereign  over 
them  limited  in  fome  refpeft  or  other  ;  but  it  was  in 
vain  to  think  of  fetting  bounds  to  the  power  of  the 
chief  magifirate,  if  the  people  chofe  by  a  fiatute  to 
bind  themfelves  to  give  them  a  perpetual  and  irrefifiible 
force.  The  mutiny  bill,  or  martial  law  methodifed, 
was  direftly  oppolite  to  the  common  law  of  the  land. 
It  fet  alide  the  trial  by  jury  and  all  the  ordinary  Heps 
of  law  ;  eHablilhing  in  their  Head  a  fummary  proceed¬ 
ing,  arbitrary  crimes  and  punilhments,  a  fecret  fen- 
tence,  and  fudden  execution.  The  objeft  of  this  was 
to  bring  thofe  who  \vere  fubjeft  to  it  to  a  Hate  of  im¬ 
plicit  fubordination,  and  render  the  authority  of  the 
Sovereign  abfolute.  The  people  of  England,  therefore, 
from  a  laudable  jealoufy  on  all  fubjeft^  in  which  their 
liberty  was  concerned,  had  in  the  matter  of  martial 
law  exceeded  their  ufual  caution.  In  the  preamble 
to  the  mutiny  aft,  they  recited  part  of  the  declaration 
of  right,  “  that  Handing  armies  and  martial  law  in 
time  of  peace,  without  the  confent  of  parliament,  are 
illegal.”  Having  then  Hated  the  purity  and  fimplicity 
of  their  ancient  conHitution,  and  fet  forth  the  great 
principle  of  magna  charta,  they  admitted  a  partial  and 
temporary  repeal  of  it  :  they  admitted  an  army,  and  a 
law  for  its  regulation,  but  at  the  fame  time  they  limit¬ 
ed  the  number  of  the  former,  and  the  duration  of 
both  ;  confining  the  exiflence  of  the  troops  themfelves, 
the  law  that  regulated  them,  and  the  power  that  com¬ 
manded  them,  to  one  year.  Thus  were  the  Handing 
forces  of  England  rendered  a  parliamentary  army,  and 
the  military  rendered  effeftually  fubordinate  to  the  ci¬ 
vil  magiHrate,  becaufe  dependent  on  parliament.  Yet 
the  people  of  England  confidered  the  army,  even  thus 
limited,  only  as  a  neceftary  evil,  and  would  not  admit 
even  of  barracks,  leH  the  foldier  fhould  be  HilJ  more 
alienated  from  the  Hate  of  a  fubjeft  ;  and  in  this  Hate 
of  alb  nation  have  a  poH  of  flrength,  which  would  aug¬ 
ment  the  danger  arifing  from  liis  fituation*  When 
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the  parliament  of  Ireland  proceeded  to  regulate  the  Ireland, 
army,  therefore,  they  ought  to  have  adopted  the  max- 
ims  of  the  Britifh  conHitution,  as  well  as  the  rules  of 
BritiHi  difeipline.  But  they  had  totally  departed  from 
the  maxims  and  example  of  the  Englifh,  and  that  in 
the  1110H  important  concern,  the  government  of  the 
fword.  They  had  omitted  the  preamble  which  decla¬ 
red  the  great  charter  of  liberty  ;  they  had  left  the  num¬ 
ber  of  forces  in  the  breall  of  the  king,  and  under  thefe 
circumHances  they  had  made  the  bill  perpetual. 

It  is  probable  that  the  bulk  of  the  Irifh  nation  did 
not  at  firH  perceive  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  bill 
in  queHion.  The  reprefentations  of  Mr  Grattan  and 
others,  however,  foon  opened  their  eyes,  and  a  general 
dillatisfaftion  took  place.  This  was  much  increafed  by 
two  unfuccefsful  attempts  in  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  one 
to  obtain  an  aft  for  modifying  Poyning’s  law;  and  the 
other  for  fecuring  the  independency  of  the  judges.  An, 
univerfal  difgufi  againH  the  fpiritlefs  conduft  of  parlia¬ 
ment  now  took  place  j  and  the  hopes  of  the  people  were 
once  more  fet  on  the  volunteers. 

As  it  became  now'  fomewhat  probable  that  thefe  Reviews  of 
companies  might  at  laH  be  obliged  to  affert  the  rights  the  vohm- 
of  their  countrymen  by  force  of  arms,  reviews  were  lc<P  ap“ 
judged  neceflary  to  teach  them  how  to  aft  in  larger  P°*ntCf** 
bodies,  and  to  give  them  a  more  exaft  knowledge  of 
the  ufe  of  arms.  Several  of  thefe  reviews  took  place 
in  the  courfe  of  fummer  1780.  The  fpeftators  in  ge¬ 
neral  wrere  Hruck  with  the  novelty  and  grandeur  of  the 
fight ;  the  volunteers  became  more  than  ever  the  ob- 
jefts  of  efleem  and  admiration,  and  their  numbers  in¬ 
creafed  accordingly.  The  reviews  in  1781  exceeded 
thofe  of  the  former  year  ;  and  the  dexterity  of  the 
corps  who  had  alfociated  more  early  w'as  now  obferved 
to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  reH.  More  than  5000 
men  were  reviewed  at  BelfaH,  whofe  performances  were 
fet  oft'  to  peculiar  advantage  by  the  difplay  of  13  pieces 
of  cannon.  They  fhowed  their  alacrity  to  ferve  their 
country  in  the  field,  on  a  report  having  arifen  that  the 
kingdom  was  to  be  invaded  by  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain  ;  and  for  their  Spirited  behaviour  on 
this  occaiion  they  received  a  fecond  time  the  thanks  of 
both  houfes  of  parliament. 

Such  prodigious  military  preparations  could  not  but 
alarm  the  BritiHi  miniHry  in  the  highefl  degree  }  and 
it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Irifh  volunteers  would 
come  to  the  fame  extremities  the  Americans  had  done, 
unlefs  their  wifhes  wfere  fpeedily  complied  with.  Still, 
however,  it  was  imagined  pofiible  to  fupprefs  them, 
and  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  lord-lieute¬ 
nant  to  do  fo.  It  was  during  the  adminiflration  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  that  the  volunteers  had 
grown  into  fuch  confequence  ;  he  was  therefore  re* 
called,  and  the  earl  of  Carlifie  appointed  in  his  place,  pi 
Though  it  was  impoflible  for  the  new  governor  to  fup-  Shameful 
prefs  the  fpirit  of  the  nation,  he  found  it  no  difficult 
matter  to  obtain  a  majority  in  parliament.  Thus  every  pas-liataenC. 
redrefs  was  for  the  prefent  effeftually  denied.  Neither 
the  modification  of  Poyning’s  law,  nor  the  repeal  of 
the  obnoxious  parts  of  the  mutiny  bill,  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  volunteers,  exafperated  at  this  beha¬ 
viour,  refolved  at  once  to  fliow  that  they  were  refolved 
to  do  themfelves  jufiice,  and  were  confcious  that  they 
had  power  to  do  fo.  At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of 
the  fouthern  battalion  of  (he  Armagh  regiment,  com- 
X  x  2  manded 
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manded  by  the  earl  of  Charlemont,  the  following  refo¬ 
lutions  were  entered  into,  December  28.  1781.  1.  That 
the  mod  vigorous  and  effe&ual  methods  ought  to  be 
purfued  for  rooting  corruption  out  from  the  legiflative 
body.  2  For  this  purpofe  a  meeting  of  delegates  from 
all  the  volunteer  affociations  was  neceffary  ;  and  Dun¬ 
gannon,  as  the  moll  central  town  in  the  province  of  Ul- 
fter,  feemed  to  be  the  mod  proper  for  holding  fuch  a 
meeting.  3.  That  as  many  and  lafting  advantages 
might  attend  the  holding  fuch  a  meeting  before  the 
prefent  feflion  of  parliament  was  much  farther  advan¬ 
ced,  the  1.5th  of  February  next  ftiould  be  appointed 
for  it. 

Thefe  refolutions  proved  highly  offenflve  to  the 
friends  of  government,  and  every  method  was  taken 
to  difeourage  it.  On  the  appointed  day,  however,  the 
reprefentatives  of  1 43  volunteer  corps  attended  at  Dun¬ 
gannon  ;  and  the  refults  of  their  deliberation  were  as 
follows.  I.  It  having  been  afferted,  that  volunteers, 
as  fuch,  cannot  with  propriety  debate  or  publilh  their 
opinions  on  political  fubje&s,  or  on  the  conduct  of 
parliament,  or  public  men,  it  was  refolved  unanimoufly, 
that  a  citizen,  by  learning  the  ufe  of  arms,  does  not 
abandon  any  of  his  civil  rights.  2.  That  a  claim  from 
any  body  of  men,  other  than  the  king,  lords,  and  com¬ 
mons  of  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people,  is 
illegal,  unconditional,  and  a  grievance.  3.  Refol- 
ved,  with  one  diflenting  voice  only,  that  the  powers 
exercifed  by  the  privy  council  of  both  kingdoms,  under 
colour  or  pretence  of  the  law  of  Poyning,  are  uncon¬ 
ditional  and  a  grievance.  4.  Refolved  unanimoudy, 
that  the  ports  of  this  country  are  by  right  open  to  all 
foreign  countries  not  at  war  with  the  king  ;  and  that 
any  burden  thereupon,  or  obftru&ion  thereto,  except¬ 
ing  only  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  are  unconftitu- 
tional  and  a  grievance,  5.  Refolved,  with  one  dif- 
fenting  voice  only,  that  a  mutiny  bill,  not  limited  in 
point  of  duration  from  fedion  to  fedion,  is  unconfti- 
tutional  and  a  grievance.  6.  Refolved  unanimoudy, 
that  the  independence  of  judges  is  equally  effential  to 
the  impartial  admin idration  of  judice  in  Ireland  as  in 
England,  and  that  the  refufal  or  delay  of  this  right 
is  in  itfelf  unconditutional  and  a  grievance.  7.  Re¬ 
folved,  with  II  diflenting  voices  only,  that  it  is  the 
decided  and  unalterable  determination  of  the  volunteer 
companies  to  feek  a  redrefs  of  thefe  grievances  }  and 
they  pledged  themfelves  to  their  country,  and  to  each 
other,  as  freeholders,  fellow-citizens,  and  men  of  ho¬ 
nour,  that  they  would,  at  every  enfuing  ele&ion,  fup- 
port  only  thofe  who  had  fupported  them,  and  would 
fupport  them  therein,  and  that  they  would  ufe  all 
eonftitutional  means  to  make  fuch  purfuit  of  redrefs 
fpeedy  and  effectual.  8.  Refolved,  with  only  one  dif¬ 
fering  voice,  that  the  minority  in  parliament,  who 
had  fupported  thofe  conftitutional  rights,  are  entitled 
to  the  mod  grateful  thanks  of  the  volunteer  compa¬ 
nies,  and  that  an  addrefs  to  the  purpofe  be  figned  by 
the  chairman,  and  publifhed  with  the  refolutions  of  the 
prefent  meeting.  9.  Refolved  unanimoudy,  that  four 
members  from  each  county  of  the  province  of  Ul- 
fter,  eleven  to  be  a  quorum,  be  appointed  a  committee 
till  the  next  general  meeting,  to  a£l  for  the  volunteer 
corps,  and  to  call  general  meetings  of  the  province  as 
occaflon  requires.  10.  The  committee  being  appoint¬ 
ed,  and  the  time  of  general  meetings,  and  fome  other 
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affairs  of  a  flmilar  nature  fettled,  it  was  refolved  una-  Ireland, 
nimoufly,  that  the  court  of  Portugal  having  unjudly  ^ 

refufed  entry  to  certain  Irifli  commodities,  the  dele¬ 
gates  would  not  confume  any  wine  of  the  growth  of 
Portugal,  and  that  they  would  ufe  all  their  influence 
to  prevent  the  ufe  of  the  laid  wine,  excepting  what 
was  then  in  the  kingdom,  until  fuch  time  as  the  Irifh 
exports  fliould  be  received  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal. 

II.  Refolved,  with  cnly  two  diflenting  voices,  that  they 
hold  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion  equally  facred  in  others  as  in  themfelves  5  and 
that  they  rejoiced  in  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws 
againft  the  Papiffs,  as  a  meafure  fraught  with  the  hap- 
pieff  confequences  to  the  union  and  profperity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

While  thefe  proceedings  took  place  at  Dungannon,  Minifterial. 
the  miniftry  carried  all  before  them  in  parliament.  In  party  pre- 
a  debate  concerning  the  exclufive  legiflative  privileges^5  e.xce*“ 
of  Ireland,  a  law  member,  fpeaking  of  the  arbitrary  ^riiament 
a£ls  of  England,  afferted,  that  “  power  conftituted1 
right and  a  motion  that  the  commons  fhould  be  de¬ 
clared  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  was  carried  in 
the  negative.  Thefe  fcandalous  proceedings  could  not 
but  haften  the  ruin  of  their  caufe.  The  refolutions 
entered  into  at  the  Dungannon  meeting  were  received 
throughout  the  kingdom  with  theutmoft  applaufe.  A 
few  days  after,  Mr  Grattan,  whofe  patriotifm  has  beenjyjr  Grat- 
already  taken  notice  of,  moved  in  the  houfe  of  commons  tan’s  mo- 
for  a  long  and  fpirited  addrefs  to  hismajefly,  declaring  t>on  &>r  an 
the  rights  of  the  kingdom,  and  averting  the  principle 
whieh  now  began  to  prevail,  that  Ireland  eould  legally  j^epen- 
be  bound  by  no  power  but  that  of  the  king,  lords,  and  dency  of 
commons  of  the  country  ;  though  the  Britifh  parliamentbeland  re- 
had  affumed  fueh  a  power.  This  motion  was  at  prefent 
reje&ed  by  a  large  majority  5  but  their  eyes  were  foon 
enlightened  by  the  volunteers. 

Thefe  having  now  appointed  their  committees  of 
correfpondence,  were  enabled  to  communicate  their 
fentiments  to  one  another  with  the  utmoft  facility  and 
quicknefs.  An  affociation  was  formed  in  the  name  j)eci°rition 
the  nobility,  reprefentatives,  freeholders,  and  inhabi-0f  vo_‘ 
tants  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  wherein  they  fet  forth  lunteers  to 
the  neceflity  of  declaring  their  fentiments  openly  re-  that  pur- 
fpe£ling  the  fundamental  and  undoubted  rights  of  theP0^ 
nation.  They  declared,  that,  in  every  fituation  in 
life,  and  with  all  the  means  in  their  power,  they  would 
maintain  the  conftitutional  right  of  the  kingdom  to  be 
governed  only  by  the  king  and  parliament  of  Ireland, 
and /hat  they  would,  in  every  inflance,  uniformly  and 
ftrenuoufly  oppofe  the  execution  of  any  ftatutes,  ex¬ 
cepting  fuch  as  derived  their  authority  from  the  parlia¬ 
ment  juft  mentioned  ;  and  they  pledged  themfelves,  in 
the  ufual  manner,  to  fupport  what  they  now  declared 
with  their  lives  and  fortune. 

This  declaration  was  quickly  adopted  by  all  the 
other  counties,  and  fimilar  fentiments  became  univer- 
fally  avowed  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  change  in 
the  Britifh  miniftry  in  the  fpring  of  1782  facilitated  the  104 
wifhes  of  the  people.  The  duke  of  Portland,  who  Favourable 
came  over  as  lord-lieutenant  in  April  that  year,  fent  ^ 

moft  welcome  meffage  to  parliament.  He  informed Rament  by 
them,  that  “  his  majefty,  being  concerned  to  End  that  the  duke  of 
difeontents  and  jealoufies  were  prevailing  among  his  Port  and. 
loyal  fubje£ls  in  Ireland,  upon  matters  of  great  weight 
and  importance,  he  recommended  it  to.  parliament  to 
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take  the  fame  into  their  mod  ferious  confideration,  in 
order  to  fiich  a  final  adjuftment  as  might  give  mutual 
fatisfaftion  to  his  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land.” 

Mr  Grattan,  whole  patriotic  efforts  had  never  been 
fiackened,  now  ventured  to  propofe  a  fecond  time  in 
parliament  the  addrefs  which  had  been  rejefted  before. 
On  the  1 6th  of  April  he  began  a  fpeech  to  this  pur- 
pofe  with  a  panegyric  on  the  volunteers,  and  the  late 
conduft  of  the  people.  The  Irifh,  he  faid,  were  no 
longer  a  divided  colony,  but  an  united  land,  manifeft- 
ing  itfelf  to  the  reft  of  the  world  in  fignal  inftances  of 
glory.  In  the  reft  of  Europe  the  ancient  fpirit  was 
expired  ;  liberty  was  yielded,  or  empire  loft  ;  nations 
were  living  upon  the  memory  of  paft  glory,  or  under 
the  care  of  mercenary  armies.  In  Ireland,  however, 
the  people  by  departing  from  the  example  of  other 
nations,  had  become  an  example  to  them.  Liberty, 
in  former  times  and  in  other  nations,  was  recovered 
by  the  quick  feelings  and  rapid  impulfe  of  the  .popu¬ 
lace.  But  in  Ireland,  at  the  prefent  period,  it  was 
recovered  by  an  aft  of  the  whole  nation  reafoning  for 
three  years  on  its  Situation,  and  then  refcuing  itfelf  by 
a  fettled  fenfe  of  right  pervading  the  land.  The  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  delegates  at  Dungannon  was  an  original  mea- 
fure;  arid,  like  all  of  that  kind,  continued  to  be  matter 
of  furprife,  until  at  laid  it  became  matter  of  admira¬ 
tion.  Great  meafures,  fuch  as  the  meeting  of  the 
Englifh  at  Runny  Mead,  and  of  the  Irifh  at  Dungan¬ 
non,  were  not  the  confequences  of  precedent,  but  car¬ 
ried  in  themfelves  both  precedent  and  principle  ;  and 
the  public  caufe  in  both  inftances  would  infallibly  have 
been  loft  had  it  been  trufted  to  parliament.  The 
meeting  at  Dungannon  had  refolved,  that  the  claim  of 
the  Britifh  parliament  was  illegal ;  and  this  was  a  con- 
ftitutional  declaration.  The  Irifii  volunteers  were  af- 
fociated  for  the  prefervation  of  the  laws,  but  the  con- 
duft  of  the  Briti(h  parliament  fubverted  all  law.  Eng¬ 
land,  however,  had  no  reafon  to  fear  the  Irifh  volun¬ 
teers  ;  they  would  faerifice  their  lives  in  her  caufe. 
The  two  nations  formed  a  general  confederacy.  The 
perpetual  annexation  of  the  crown  wag  a  great  bond, 
but  magna  charta  was  a  greater.  It  would  be  eafy 
for  Ireland  to  find  a  king  ;  but  it  would  be  impoflible 
to  find  a  nation  who  would  communicate  to  them  fuch 
a  charter  as  magna  charta ;  and  it  was  this  which  made 
their  natural  connexion  with  England.  The  Irifh 
nation  were  too  high  in  pride,  charafter,  and  power, 
to  fuffer  any  other  nation  to  make  their  laws.  England 
had  indeed  brought  forward  the  queftion,  not  only  by 
making  laws  for  Ireland  the  preceding  feftion,  but  by 
enabling  his  majefty  to  repeal  all  the  laws  which  Eng¬ 
land  had  made  for  America.  Had  fhe  confented  to 
repeal  the  declaratory  law  againft  America?  and  would 
flie  refufe  to  repeal  that  againft  Ireland  ?  The  Irifii  na¬ 
tion  were  incapable  of  fubmitting  to  fueh  a  diftinc- 
tion. 

Mr  Grattan  now  found  his  eloquence  much  more 
powerful  than  formerly.  The  motion  which,  during 
this  very  feftion,  had  been  rejefted  by  a  great  majority, 
was  now  agreed  to  after  a  fhort  debate,  and  the  addrefs 
to  his  majefty  prepared  accordingly.  In  this,  after 
thanking  his  majefty  for  his  gracious  meffage,  and  de¬ 
claring  their  attachment  to  his  perfon  and  government, 
they  affured  him,  that  the  fubjefts  of  Ireland  are  a  free 


people  ;  that  the  crown  of  Ireland  is  an  imperial  Ireland, 
crown,  infeparably  annexed  to  that  of  Britain,  on  which 
connection  the  interefts  and  happinefs  of  both  nations 
effentially  depend  *,  but  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  is  di- 
ftinft,  with  a  parliament  of  its  own  :  that  there  is  no 
body  of  men  competent  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland, 
except  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  thereof,  nor  any 
other  parliament  that  hath  any  power  or  authority  of 
any  fort  whatfoever,  in  this  country,  except  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Ireland.  They  affured  his  majefty,  that  they’ 
humbly  conceive,  that  in  this  right  the  very  effence  of 
their  liberties  did  exift  ;  a  right  which  they,  on  the 
part  of  all  Ireland,  do  claim  as  their  birthright,  and 
which  they  cannot  yield  but  with  their  lives.  They 
affured  his  majefty,  that  they  had  feen  with  concern 
certain  claims  advanced  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  in  an  aft  intitled,  “  For  the  better  fecuring- 
the  dependency  of  Ireland;”  an  aft  containing  matter 
entirely  irreconcileable  to  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
nation.  They  informed  his  majefty,  that  they  conceiv¬ 
ed  this  aft,  and  the  claims  it  advanced,  to  be  the 
great  and  principal  caufe  of  the  difcontents  and  jealou- 
fies  in  the  kingdom.  They  affured  him  that  his 
commons  did  moll  fincerely  wifh,  that  all  the  bills, 
which  become  law  in  Ireland,  ihould  receive  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  his  majefty  under  the  feal  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  but  vet,  that  they  conceived  the  praftice  of 
fupprefling  their  bills  in  the  council  of  Ireland,  or  al¬ 
tering  them  anywhere,  to  be  another  juft  caufe  of 
difcontent  and  jealoufy.  They  further  affured  his  ma¬ 
jefty,  that  an  aft  intitled,  “  For  the  better  accommo¬ 
dation  of  his  majefty’s  forces,”  being  unlimited  in  du¬ 
ration,  and  defective  in  fome  other  circumftances,  was 
another  juft  caufe  of  jealoufy  and  difcontent.  Thefe, 
the  principal  caufes  of  jealoufies  and  difcontent  in  the 
kingdom,  they  had  fubmitted  to  his  majefty,  in  humble 
expcftation  of  redrefs  :  and  they  concluded  with  an  af- 
furance,  that  they  were  more  confident  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  redrefs,  as  the  people  of  Ireland  had  been,  and 
w'ere,  not  more  difpofed  to  (hare  the  freedom  of  Eng-- 
land,  than  to  fupport  her  in  her  difficulties,  and  to  fhare 


her  fate.  #  108 

To  this  remarkable  addrefs  a  moft  gracious  anfwer  It  is  gra- 
was  given.  In  a  few  days  the  lord-lieutenant  made  ac*01l^y  re* 
fpeech  to  both  houfes  ;  in  which  he  informed  them?ceivcd* 
that,  by  the  magnanimity  of  the  king,  and  wifdom  of 
the  Britifh  parliament,  he  was  enabled  to  affure  them, 
that  immediate  attention  had  been  paid  to  their  repre- 
fentations,  and  that  the  legiftature  of  Britain  had  con¬ 
curred  in  a  refolution  to  remove  the  caufes  of  their  dif¬ 
contents,  and  were  united  in  a  defire  to  gratify  every 
wifh  expreffed  in  the  late  addrefs  to  the  throne  ;  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  his  majefly  w'as  graeioufly  dif¬ 
pofed  to  give  his  royal  affent  to  afts  to  prevent  the 
fuppreffing  of  bills  in  the  Irifii  privy- council,  and  to  li¬ 
mit  the  mutiny-bill  to  the  term  of  two  years.  .  109 

The  joy  which  now  diffufed  itfelf  all  over  the  king- Extreme 
dom  was  extreme.  The  warmed  addrefies  were  pre-j°y°Ithe 
fen  ted  not  only  to  his  majefty  but  to  the  lord-lieute-Iri  * 
nant.  The  commons  inftantly  voted  JOO,OOol.  to  his 
majefty,  to  enable  him  to  raife  20,000  men  for  the 
navy;  and  foon  after,  5000  men  were  likewife  voted 
from  the  Irifh  eftablifhment.  The  volunteers  became 
in  a  peculiar  manner  the  objefts  of  gratitude  and  uni- 
verfal  panegyric  ;  but  none  was  placed  in  fo  eonfpicu- 
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Gus  a  light  as  Mr  Grattan.  AddrelTes  of  thanks  flow¬ 
ed  in  upon  him  from  all  quarters ;  and  the  commons 
addreffed  his  majefty  to  give  him  50,000k  as  a  rq- 
compenfe  of  his  fervices  ;  for  which  they  promifed  to 
make  provifion. 

This  requeft  was  alfo  complied  with  ;  but  ftill  the 
jealoufies  of  the  Irifh  were  not  completely  eradicated. 
As  the  intended  repeal  of  the  declaratory  aft:  was  found 
to  be  fimple,  without  any  claufe  exprefsly  relinquifhing 
the  claim  of  right,  feveral  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  were  of  opinion,  that  the  liberties  of  Ireland 
were  not  yet  thoroughly  fecured.  The  majority,  ho wever, 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  fimple  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
afl  was  fufficient j  but  many  of  the  nation  at  large  dif¬ 
fered  in  fentiments.  Mr  Flood,  a  member  of  the  houfe, 
and  a  zealous  patriot,  now  took  the  lead  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  5  while  Mr  Grattan  loft  much  of  his  popularity  by 
efpoufing  the  contrary  opinion.  The  matter,  however, 
was  to  appearance  finally  fettled  by  the  volunteers,  who 
declared,  themfelves  on  Mr  Grattan’s  fide.  Still  fome 
murmurings  were  heard  ;  and  it  muft  be  owned,  that 
even  yet  the  condufl  of  Britain  appeared  equivocal. 
An  Englifh  law  was  palTed,  permitting  importation  from 
one  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  to  all  hismajefty’s  domi¬ 
nions  ;  and  of  courfe  including  Ireland,  though  the 
trade  of  the  latter  had  already  been  declared  abfolutely 
free.  This  was  looked  upon  in  a  very  unfavourable 
light.  Great  offence  was  alfo  taken  at  a  member  of  the 
Englifh  houfe  of  lords  for  a  fpeech  in  parliament,  in 
which  he  afferted,  that  Great  Britain  had  a  right  to 
bind  Ireland  in  matters  of  an  external  nature  ;  and 
propofed  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  that  purpofe.  The  pub¬ 
lic  difcontent  was  alfo  greatly  inflamed  by  fom©  circum- 
flances  relating  to  this  bill,  which  were  particularly 
obnoxious.  Lord  Beauchamp,  in  a  letter  addreffed 
to  one  of  the  volunteer  corps,  was  at  pains  to  (how  that 
the  fecurity  of  the  legiftative  privileges  obtained  from 
the  parliament  of  Britain  was  infufficient.  The  lawyers 
corps,  alfo,  who  took  the  queftion  into  confidera- 
tion,  were  of  the  fame  opinion  5  but  the  circumftance 
which  gave  the  greateft  offence  was,  that  the  chief 
juft  ice  in  the  Englifh  court  of  king’s  bench  gave 
judgment  in  an  Irifh  caufe  directly  contrary  to  a 
law  which  had  limited  all  fuch  judgments  to  the  firfl: 
of  June.  All  thefe  reafons  of  difcontent,  however, 
were  removed  on  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking¬ 
ham,  and  the  appointment  of  the  new  miniftry  who 
fucceeded  him.  Lord  Temple  came  over  to  Ireland, 
and  his  brother  and  fecretary  Mr  Grenville  went  to 
England,  where  he  made  fuch  reprefentations  of  the 
difcontents  which  prevailed  concerning  the  infufficiency 
of  the  declaratory,  aft,  that  Mr  Townfhend,  one  of  the 
fecretaries  of  ftate,  moved  in  the  houfe  of  commons  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  all  doubts  refpe&ing  their  legiflative 
and  judicial  privileges.  Thisbill  fontained,  in  the  fulleft 
and  moft  exprefs  terms,  a  relinquifhment  on  the  part  of 
the  Britifh  legiflature  of  all  claims  of  a  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  judgment  of  the  Irifh  courts,  or  to  make 
laws  to  bind  Ireland  in  time  to  come.  I  hus  the  con- 
teft  was  at  laft  ended  \  and  ever  fince  this  kingdom  has 
continued  fo  flourifh,  and  to  enjoy  the  bleftin gs  of  tran¬ 
quillity  and  peace,  free  from  every  kind  of  reftri&ion 
either  on  its  commerce  or  manufactures,  till  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  rebellion  in  1798. 
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eta l propositions  of  Mr  Pitt  were  rejeded  by  both  houfes - v - - 

of  the  Irifti  parliament  5  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1788,  very  warm  debates  took  place  on  the  regen¬ 
cy  bill  5  but  the  fudden  and  unexpected  recovery  of 
his  majefty  put  a  period  to  this  political  conteft.  The 
queftion  refpefting  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  was  much  agitated  about  this  period,  and  the 
miniftry  rendered  themfelves  ftill  more  popular  by  ap- 
pointing  Earl  Fitzwilliam  to  fucceed  the  marquis  of 
Buckingham  as  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  It  is  to  be 
prefumed,  however,  that  the  joy  of  the  people  on  this 
occafion  chiefly  originated  from  the  hope,  that  the  bill 
for  the  Catholic  emancipation,  brought  in  by  Mr 
Grattan  on  the  12th  of  February  1795,  and  another  on 
the  14th  of  the  fame  month,  for  the  diminution  of  the  Ir 
national  expenditure,  would  be  allowed  to  jpafs.  The  Bill  in  fa.- 
miniftry,  however,  feemed  to  reprobate  thefe  meafures,  vour  of  the 
in  confequenc©  of  which  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled,  Cathollcs 
and  Lord  Camden  appointed  his  fucccffor,  which  wasre^ed’ 
fo  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  that  the  day 
of  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  departure  (25th  March)  was  ob- 
ferved  at  Dublin  as  a  day  of  general  mourning.  The 
bill  in  favour  of  Catholic  emancipation  was  rejected  on 
the  4th  of  May,  by  a  majority  of  71,  which  had  a 
powerful  tendency  to  increafe  the  popular  difcontent. 

Of  this  difaffedtion  the  rulers  of  France  determined  to  French  at- 
avail  themfelves,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  the  invafion  tempt  to 
of  Ireland,  confifting  of  18  fail  of  the  line,  13  frigates, la,  d  ia  b'e- 
and  12  floops,  with  tranfports,  and  25,000  men,  which Ian<3, 
were  under  the  command  of  General  Hoche.  This 
formidable  armament  failed  from  Breft  on  the  icth  of 
December  1796  ;  but  fo  tempeftuous  was  the  weather 
that  the  fleet  was  difperfed  $  the  fquadron  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Bouvet  returned  to  Breft  on  the 
31ft  after  reaching  Bantry  bay  ;  a  fhip  of  the  line  and 
two  frigates  periftied  at  fea  •,  another  French  frigate 
wras  taken  by  the  Britifh,  and  a  French  ftiip  of  the  line 
e leaped,  after  fighting  for  fome  time  againft  two  Bri- 
tifh  fhips. 

It  was  no  doubt  a  fortunate  circumftance  for  Bri¬ 
tain,  yet  the  internal  anarchy  and  confufion  of  Ireland 
w?ere  ftill  rapidly  gaining  ground.  The  members  ef 
the  fociety  of  United  Iriftimen,  inftituted  in  the  year 
I791,  profeffed  to  have  no  other  objeCts  in  viewr  than 
a  reform  in  parliament,  and  that  the  people  of  every 
religious  profeflion  ftiould  enjoy  an  equality  of  civil 
rights  *,  but  it  was  afterwards  undeniably  proved,  that 
they  3nxioufly  wifhed  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  and 
eftablifh  a  republican  government,  fimilar  to  that  which 
then  deluged  France  with  blood.  The  members  fwore 
“  to  obtain  a  complete  reform  in  the  legifiature,  on 
the  principles  of  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty  5 
and  never  to  inform,  or  give  evidence,  in  any  court,  IT^ 
againft  any  member  of  that  or  fimilar  focieties.”  So  Origin  ef 
plaufible  were  thefe  objeCts,  that  their  numbers  in-  the  rebel- 
creaied  with  aftoniihing  rapidity,  and  their  divifions  *on* 
and  fubdivifions  were  foon  extended  all  over  the  king¬ 
dom.  Many  loyal  fubjeCts,  afraid  of  the  extenfion  of 
Roman  Catholic  privileges,  alfo  formed  affociations  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Orangemen,  in  order  to  deprive  Papifts 
of  arms  •,  and  they  in  their  turn  affumed  the  name  of 
defenders ;  in  confequenee  of  which  the  moft  terrible 
outrages  were  committed  on  both  Tides.  The  United 
Iriftimen  ftill  continued  the  molt  numerous  '7  but  the 
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Ireland,  firft  dire&  communication  between  them  and  the  French 

-  directory  took  place  in  1795  through  the  medium  of  one 

Mr  Lewins  j  and  in  the  following  year  the  invafion, 
already  mentioned,  was  concerted  on  the  frontiers  of 
France,  between  Lord  Fitzgerald,  Arthur  O’Connor, 
and  General  Hoche,  the  failure  of  which  did  not  feem 
to  intimidate  the  rebels.  Arms  continued  to  be  diftri- 
buted  with  fecrecy  among  the  members,  and  a  cor- 
rcfpondence  with  the  French  directory  was  ftill  pre¬ 
ferred. 

As  proceedings  of  fuch  a  nature  were  juftly  alarm¬ 
ing  to  the  Britiih  government,  the  bifurreftion  Aft  was 
palled  in  March  1796,  by  which  magiftrates  were  autho¬ 
rized  to  place  the  people  under  martial  law  •  a  meafure 
no  doubt  judicable  from  the  alarming  nature  of  the 
times  \  but  it  certainly  had  the  effe£t  of  increafmg  the 
difeontents,  and  was  alfo  produflive  of  numerous  a&s 
of  oppreftion.  Yet  fuch  as  were  conne&ed  with  the 
United  Irilhmen  were  guilty  of  a&ions  equally  atroci¬ 
ous.  So  fully  convinced  were  they  of  ultimate  fuccefs, 
that  in  December  1797  an  executive  directory  was 
nominated  for  the  government  of  the  Irif )  republic, 

*  public.  confining  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Mr  A.  O’Con¬ 
nor,  Mr  Oliver  Bond,  Dr  M;Miven,  and  Counfellor 
Emmet  With  fuch  confummate  art  was  their  con- 
fpiracy  planned,  and  with  fuch  profound  fecreey  was  it 
conduced,  that  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  it 
might  have  been  carried  into  effect,  had  not  Mr  Rey¬ 
nolds  made  a  difeovery  in  March  1798,  which  led  to 
the  apprehenfion  of  the  principal  ringleaders,  and  Fitz¬ 
gerald  received  a  mortal  wound  while  refilling  the  of¬ 
ficers.  This  reverie  of  fortune  did  not  prevent  the  no¬ 
mination  of  another  dire&ory  ;  but  its  fate  was  fimilar 
to  the  former,  and  information  was  given  againft  them 
by  a  Captain  Armstrong,  who  had  entered  into  their 
fociety  for  the  purpofe  of  betraying  them.  John  and 
Henry  Sheares,  two  of  the  diredlors,  were  apprehended 
on  the  2 1  ft  of  May  3798  ;  Mr  Neilfon  and  a  number 
more  of  the  fame  defeription  on  the  23d,  and  the  me¬ 
tropolis  wTas  proclaimed  in  a  ftate  of  iniurreclion.  The 
guards  were  made  three  times  ftronger  than  before  \ 
and  the  whole  city  might  be  confidered  as  forming  but 
one  garrifon.  Dublin  was  thus  delivered  from  the 
dreadful  havock  and  devaluation  premeditated  by  the  re¬ 
bels  5  but  in  the  provinces  of  Leinfter  and  Connaught, 
as  well  as  in  various  other  places,  they  appeared  in  for¬ 
midable  bodies,  intercepted  the  mail  coaches,  and  thus 
gave  the  fignal  for  a  general  infurre&ion. 

In  their  attack  upon  the  town  of  Naas,  on  the  24th 
of  May,  they  experienced  a  fignal  defeat  from  Lord 
Gosford  at  the  head  of  the  Armagh  militia,  and  left 
400  men  dead  on  the  field.  General  Dundas  defeated 
a  confiderable  body  of  the  rebels  near  Kilcuilen,  and 
on  the  25th  Lord  Roden  vanquilhed  another  body  of 
them  about  400  ftrong,  the  leaders  of  whom  were  ta¬ 
ken  and  executed.  On  the  26th  they  fhared  the  fame 
fate  at  Tallagh  hill,  when  350  of  them  were  flain. 
They  attacked  the  town  of  Carlow  to  the  number  of 
1000,  where  they  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  400 
men  ,  but  as  the  inhabitants  fired  upon  the  king’s 
troops,  one  half  of  the  town  was  burnt  in  revenge. 
The  rebels  made  an  attack  upon  Kildare  on  the  29th, 
but  the  gallant  c on d  11 61  of  Sir  J.  Duff  and  the  troops 
tinder  his  command,  made  them  foon  retire  with  the 
I  ff.  of  200  men.  In  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  however. 
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the  rebellion  raged  with  the  moft  dreadful  fury  \  in  the  Ireland; 
latter  of  which  they  were  computed  to  have  15,000  men 
on  the  25th  of  May,  when  they  furrounded  and  cut  to 
pieces  the  North  York  militia  at  Oularcl,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Foot  and  Major  Lombard.  They  attacked 
and  carried  the  town  of  Ennifeorthy,  but  with  the  lofs 
of  400  men,  and  a  party  of  the  Meath  militia  fell  into 
their  hands  on  the  29th.  The  town  of  Wexford  fur- 
rendered  to  them  next  day,  when  Harvey,  Fitzgerald, 
and  Colclough,  who  had  been  made  pnfoners  on  the 
26th  for  treafon,  were  inftantly  let  at  liberty,  and  Har¬ 
vey  was  appointed  their  commander-in-chief.  Having 
left  a  garrifon  in  the  town,  the  rebel  commander  march¬ 
ed  on  the  jth  of  June  to  attack  New  Rofs,  where  Ma¬ 
jor-general  Johnfton  obftinately  defended  the  town  for 
feveral  hours,  and  at  laft  forced  the  enemy  to  retreat 
with  confiderable  lofs.  This  defeat  fo  exalperated  the 
rebels,  that  they  butchered  105  royalifts  whom  they 
found  in  the  jail  of  Wexford.  Their  attempt  upon 
Gorey  was  ineffe&ual,  as  well  as  that  upon  Newton 
Barry  on  the  third  of  June,  where  Colonel  Left  range  de¬ 
feated  them  with  the  lofs  of  jeo  men  killed  in  the  ac¬ 
tion.  On  the  following  day,  however,  the  tide  of  for¬ 
tune  feemed  to  turn  in  their  favour  near  Slievebay 
mountain,  where  the  royal  forces  under  Colonel  Wal¬ 
pole  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  54  men,  and  the 
commander  himfelf  was  flam  in  the  a&ion.  Encou¬ 
raged  by  this  fuccefs,  they  refolvcd  to  make  an  attack 
upon  Arklow  ;  but  the  grape- fhot  of  General  Need¬ 
ham  made  terrible  havock  among  them  5  yet  their 
ftrong  pofition  near  Vinegar  hill  was  ftill  maintained 
by  their  main  body,  from  which  it  was  found  impracti¬ 
cable  to  diflodge  them  before  the  21ft,  when  they  were 
nearly  furrounded  by  General  Lake,  with  his  troops  in 
five  columns,  led  into  adtion  by  Generals  Dundas, 

Johnfon,  Euftace,  Duff,  and  Lofius.  The  carnage 
was  terrible,  as  the  rebels  defended  thcmfclves  with 
great  obftinacy  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  loft  13 
pieces  of  cannon,  The  town  of  Wexford  furrendcred 
next  day,  and  on  the  26th  Harvey  and  Colclough  were 
apprehtnded  on  one  of  the  Sallee  illands,  who  were 
tried  and  executed,  together  with  Keughe,  the  rebel 
governor  of  Wexford. 

The  details  of  carnage  and  bloodfhed  are  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  yet  a  re¬ 
gard  to  hiftorical  truth  obliges  us  to  give  them,  but  in 
as  concife  a  manner  as  we  poflibly  can.  The  rebels 
gained  poffeftion  of  Antrim  about  the  7th  of  June,  but 
were  foon  obliged  to  abandon  it  by  the  exertions  of 
General  Nugent.  Still,  however,  a  fpirit  of  infurrec- 
tion  continued  formidable  in  the  counties  of  Antrim 
and  Down  ;  but  the  rebels  were  defeated  on  the  12th 
at  Ballynahineh,  where  they  loft  upwards  of  400  men, 
and  the  royal  forces  only  20  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Munro,  their  general,  w  as  taken  prifoner  and  executed. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  both  rebels  and  royalifts  feem¬ 
ed,  during  this  unnatural  conteft,  to  be  fuch  utter 
ftrangers  to  every  principle  of  humanity,  that  fome 
have  deemed  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  determine 
which  party  wfas  the  worft,  although  the  bifiiop  of  Kil- 
lala,  who  fuffered  much  for  his  attachment  to  govern¬ 
ment,  gives  it  againft  the  latter.  This,  however,  was- 
defti  d  to  be  terminated  in  a  very  fhort  time,  for 
Marquis  Cornwallis  was  now  appointed  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  20th  of  June. 

Tho 
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^.Ireland.  The  firft  meafure,  adopted  by  bis  excellency,  Toon 
v """  after  his  arrival,  bad  a  more  powerful  effe6t  in  cribbing 
the  rebellion  than  all  the  rigorous  meafures  formerly 
purfued.  On  the  7th  of  July  he  made  an  offer  of  his 
majefty’s  pardon  to  all  who  fhould  furrender  before  a 
certain  day.  The  confequence  of  this  proclamation 
was,  that  numbers  returned  to  their  allegiance,  and  de¬ 
livered  up  all  the  arms  in  their  poffeflion.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  moft  notorious  offenders  were  tried  by  a 
fpecial  commiflion,  condemned,  and  executed,  fuch  as 
J.  and  H.  Sheares,  M‘Cann,  Byrne,  and  others.  Mr 
Oliver  Bond,  who  was  condemned  on  the  23d  of  July, 
had  powerful  interefl  made  for  him  in  order  to  fave  his 
life  on  account  of  his  refpedable  connexions.  The 
fentence  of  death  was  to  be  changed  into  banilhment, 
on  condition  he  would  tell  all  he  knew  refpedling  the 
rebellion.  He  was  accordingly  pardoned,  but  his  death 
happened  foon  after.  Some  of  the  moft  defperate  of 
the  rebels  ft  ill  continued  to  lurk  about  the  mountains  of 
Wicklow  and  Wexford,  notwithftanding  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  amnefty,  but  thefe  were  gradually  reduced. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  about  this  time,  that  the 
rebellion  was  completely  ended,  when  the  people  were 
1 19  fuddenly  and  unexpectedly  alarmed  by  the  landing  of 

A  body  of  a  body  of  French  troops  under  General  Humbert. 

End^in  This  happened  at  Killala,  on  the  22d  of  Auguft  1798. 

-Ireland.  Their  number  being  at  firft  very  much  exaggerated, 
Lord  Cornwallis  defigned  to  march  againft  them  in 
perfon  at  the  head  of  the  army.  In  the  mean  time 
Humbert  marched  on  towards  Caftlebar,  where  he 
engaged  the  Britifh  forces  under  General  Lake,  obli¬ 
ging  them  to  retreat  with  the  lofs  of  fix  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  men.  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  came  up  with  the  French  near  Caftlebar,  and 
forced  them  to  retreat  5  and  General  Humbert  having 
been  joined  by  a  number  of  the  rebels,  he  made  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  march  in  order  to  favour  their  efcape,  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  which  the  greater  part  of  them  got  away 
in  fafety.  Ninety-three  of  them  and  three  of  their 
generals  were  taken  prifoners.  The  French  having 
furrcndered,  the  public  were  aftoniftied  to  find  that 
this  tremendous  army  amounted  to  no  more  than  844 
men  ! 

On  the  1 6th  of  September  a  French  brig  made  its 
appearance  off  the  ifle  of  Rutland,  on  the  north-weft 
coaft  of  Donegal,  where  the  crew  landed,  together 
with  General  Rcy  and  the  celebrated  Napper  Tandy, 
fuftaining  the  rank  of  a  French  general  of  brigade. 
On  inquiring  after  Humbert,  they  feemed  aftoniftied  at 
being  informed  that  he  and  his  men  were  prifoners. 
In  the  end  of  September  a  fhip  of  the  line  and  eight 
frigates,  with  troops  and  ammunition  for  Ireland,  failed 
from  Breft  harbour;  but  the  coaft  was  too  well  defend¬ 
ed  by  the  fquadron  under  the  command  of  Sir  J.  B. 
Warren  for  fuch  an  armament  to  be  fuoccfsful.  The 
fhip  of  the  line,  called  the  Hoche,  ftruck  after  a  gallant 
defence;  and  the  whole  fquadron  was  captured,  with  the 
exception  of  two  frigates.  This  defeat  was  a  death¬ 
blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  French  as  well  as  to  the  Irifti 
rebels.  The  celebrated  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  was 
found  among  the  prifoners  in  the  Hoche,  who  was  con- 
fidered  as  the  ableft  man  at  Paris  from  Ireland,  in  re- 
fpeft  of  negociating.  He  was  tried  by  a  court  martial 
at  Dublin,  where  it  was  allowed  that  he  made  a  very 
manly  defence,  neither  denying  nor  excufmg  his  crime, 


but  refting  the  merits  of  -his  plea  on  the  idea  of  his  be-  Ireland, 
ing,  as  he  thought,  a  citizen  of  Fiance,  and  an  officer  ""V— ^ 

in  the  fervice  of  that  country.  His  arguments,  how¬ 
ever,  were  ineffe&ual,  and  the  court  would  not  even 
grant  his  requeft  to  be  fhot  rather  than  hanged,  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  which  he  committed  fuicide  in  prifon.  The 
fpirit  of  rebellion  might  be  faid  to  die  with  this  wonder-* 
ful  man  ;  for  the  few  rebels  who  ftill  continued  with 
General  Holt,  the  laft  of  the  rebel  chiefs,  gradually 
laid  down  their  arms,  as  did  Holt  himfelf,  who  was 
banifhed  for  life. 

At  the  termination  of  this  horrible  conteft,  it  was 
computed  that  not  fewer  than  30,000  perfons  loft  their 
lives,  independent  of  many  thoufands  who  were  wound¬ 
ed  or  tranfported. 

The  only  remaining  event  of  any  importance  con¬ 
nected  with  the  hiftory  of  this  country,  is  its  union 
with  Great  Britain.  This  event  had  been  long  in  con¬ 
templation,  but  it  was  firfl;  announced  in  the  Britifh 
houfe  of  commons  on  the  22d  of  January  1799,  by  a  Union  with 
meffage  from  his  majefty,  conceived  in  thefe  words  :  Ireland, 

“  George  R.  His  majefty  is  perfuaded,  that  the  un¬ 
remitting  induftry  with  which  our  enemies  perfevere  in 
their  avowed  defign  of  effecting  the  reparation  of  Ireland 
from  this  country,  cannot  fail  to  engage  the  particular 
attention  of  parliament  ;  and  his  majefty  recommends 
it  to  this  houfe,  to  confider  of  the  moft  effectual  means 
of  finally  defeating  this  defign,  by  difpofing  the  parlia¬ 
ments  of  both  kingdoms,  to  provide  in  the  manner 
which  they  ftrall  judge  moft  expedient,  for  fettling  fuch 
a  complete  and  final  adjuftment,  as  may  beft  tend  to 
improve  and  perpetuate  a  connexion  effential  for  their 
common  fecurity,  and  confolidate  the  ftrength,  power, 
and  refources  of  the  Britifh  empire.”  On  the  31ft  the 
meafure  was  taken  into  confideration,  when  Mr  Pitt 
moved  feven  refolutions  as  the  bails  of  it,  which  were 
oppofed  by  Mr  Sheridan,  who  gave  it  as  his  decided 
opinion,  that  the  fair  and  free  approbation  of  parlia¬ 
ment  could  never  be  afeertained,  w  hile  any  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  were  under  government  influence,  on  which  ac¬ 
count  he  oppofed  the  union;  as  did  alfo  Meffrs  Grey, 

Tierney,  Jones,  Sir  F.  Burdett,  General  Fitzpatrick, 

Dr  Lawrence  and  others.  It  alfo  met  with  confider¬ 
able  oppofition  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  and  in  the  Irifh 
parliament  the  oppofition  was  formidable.  In  the  ad- 
drefs  to  his  majefty,  the  paragraph  recommending  an 
union  was  voted  to  be  expunged,  by  a  majority  of  1 1 1 
againft  106,  in  confequence  of  which  the  city  of  Dub¬ 
lin  was  twice  illuminated.  In  the  houfe  of  peers,  how¬ 
ever,  a  majority  appeared  in  favour  of  the  union;  and 
when  it  was  introduced  in  form  by  a  meffage  from 
the  lord-lieutenant,  it  was  carried  in  favour  of  the 
union,  after  a  long  and  interefting  debate,  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  161  againft  IT5.  The  articles  of  the  intend¬ 
ed  union  were  tranfmited  to  England  by  the  lord- 
lieutenant;  they  were  again  fubmitted  to  the  Britifh 
parliament  on  the  2d  of  April ;  on  the  2d  of  July  the 
bill  received  the  royal  affent,  and  the  union  took  place 
on  the  ift  of  January  1801. 

In  confequence  of  this  union,  which  we  truft  will 
prove  an  unfpeakable  blefting  to  both  countries,  the 
Irifti  are  to  have  a  ftiare  of  all  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  with  the  exception  of  fuch  parts  of  it  as  be¬ 
long  to  chartered  companies,  and  eonfequently  not  free 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifh  empire  indiferiminately. 

The 
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The  commons  of  Ireland  are  reprefented  by  a  hundred 
members  in  the  imperial  parliament ;  the  fpi ritual  and 
temporal  peerage  of  that  country  by  four  bifhops  and 
twenty-eight  lay-lords,  who  are  ele&ed  by  the  bifhops 
and  peers  of  Ireland,  and  hold  their  feats  for  life;  and 
the  title  of  his  Britannic  majefty  is  “  king  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the 
faith  ;”  the  title  of  king  of  France  being  now  laid 
afide.  The  former  laws  and  courts  of  julfice  in  Ire¬ 
land  are  fl ill  retained,  as  alfo  the  court  of  chancery, 
and  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  ftill  reprefented  by  a 
lord-lieutenant.  No  part  of  the  debt  contra&ed  by 
Britain  prior  to  tho  union  is  to  be  paid  by  Ireland, 
which  only  contributes  to  the  expences  of  the  empire 
in  the  ratio  of  i  to  74.  But  as  this  in  time  might 
prove  extravagantly  favourable  to  that  country,  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  a  rapid  increafe  of  its  trade  and  commerce, 
it  may  be  revifed  and  altered  by  parliament  in  the 
courfe  of  twenty  years.  By  one  claufe  of  the  a&  of 
union  it  is  declared,  that  fucli  peers  of  Ireland  as  are 
not  elected  into  the  houfe  of  lords,  are  competent  to 
fit  in  the  houfe  of  commons  as  representatives  of  Britifh 
towns  and  counties,  on  condition  that  they  give  up  all 
the  privileges  of  the  peerage  during  their  continuance 
in  the  lower  houfe. 

fc  f  .  The  climate  of  Ireland  would  almoft  perfectly  agree 
land.0  re'  tJlat  England,  were  the  foil  equally  improved, 
being  abundantly  fruitful  both  in  corn  and  grabs,  espe¬ 
cially  the  latter;  in  confequence  of  which,  an  infinite 
number  of  black  cattle  and  fheep  are  bred,  particularly 
in  the  province  of  Connaught.  Few  countries  produce 
finer  grain  than  that  which  grows  in  the  improved  parts 
of  this  kingdom.  1  he  northern  and  eaftern  counties  are 
bell  cultivated  and  inclofed,  and  the  moil  populous. 

Ireland  is  known  to  have  many  rich  mines  ;  and 
there  is  no  inconfiderable  profpeft  of  gold  and  filver  in 
fome  parts  of  the  kingdom.  No  country  in  the  world 
abounds  more  in  beautiful  lakes,  both  frefh  and  fait 
water  ones;  and  it  is  alfo  plentifully  watered  with  many 
beautiful  rivers.  The  commodities  which  Ireland  ex¬ 
ports,  as  far  as  her  prefent  trade  will  permit,  are  hides, 
tallow,  beef,  butter,  cheefe,  honey,  wax,  hemp,  metals, 
and  fifh :  wool  and  glafs  were,  till  December  23.  1779, 
prohibited  ;  but  her  linen  trade  rs  of  late  grown  of  very 
great  confequence.  England,  in  the  whole,  is  thought 
to  gam  yearly  by  Ireland  upwards  of  1,400,0001.;  and 
in  many  other  refpeffs  fhe  mu  ft  be  of  very  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  that  kingdom.  Formerly,  indeed,  fhe  was  ra¬ 
ther  a  burden  to  her  elder  filler  than  any  benefit ;  but 
the  times  are  changed  now’,  and  improve  every  day. 

Mr  O’Halloran  fays,  the  linen  manufacture  was  car- 
tied  on  in  Ireland  in  very  early  days  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  Gtatianus  Euclus  quotes  a  defeription  of 
the  kingdom,  printed  at  Leyden  in  1627;  in  which 
the  author  tells  us,  “  I  hat  this  country  abounds  with 
flax,  which  is  fent  ready  fpun  in  large  quantities  to  fo¬ 
reign  nations  Formerly  (fays  he)  they  wove  great 
quantities  of  linen,  which  was  moltly  confumed  at 
home,  the  natives  requiring  above  30  yards  of  linen  in 
a  1  irt  or  fhift.”  So  truly  expenfive  was  the  Irifh  fa- 
fhion  of  making  up  fhirts,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
plaits  and  folds,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a 
llatute  palled,  by  which  they  were  forbidden,  under  a 
fevere  penalty,  to  put  more  than  feven  yards  of  linen 
in  a  fhirt  or  fhift. 
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We  may  form  fome  idea  of  what  the  trade  of  Ire-  Ireland 
land  mult  have  been  in  former  times,  when,  fo  late  as 
the  reign  of  Brien  Boru,  who  died  in  1014,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  ravages  and  diftrefles  which  a  Danifh  war, 
of  above  200  years  continuance,  milfl  have  produced 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  annual  duties  arifing 
from  goods  imported  into  the  fir.gle  port  of  Limerick, 
and  paid  in  red  wine,  amounted  to  365  pipes!  Even 
fo  lately  asthe  lall  century,  it  is  fcarcely  credible  what 
riches  this  city  derived  from  the  bare  manufacture  of 
{hoes,  which  were  exported  in  amazing  quantities  ; 
whereas  now,  inilead  of  (hoes  and  boots,  we  fee  the  raw 
hides  fhipped  off  for  foreign  markets. 

No  country  in  the  world  feems  better  fftuated  for  a 
maritime  power  than  Ireland,  where  the  ports  are  con¬ 
venient  to  every  nation  in  Europe,*  and  the  havens 
fafe  and  commodious.  The  great  plenty  of  timber, 
the  fuperior  excellence  of  the  oak,  and  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  fkill  of  her  ancient  artizans  in  wood-works,  are 
circum fiances  clearly  in  her  favour.  That  the  Irifh 
formerly  exported  large  quantities  of  timber,  is  manifefl 
from  the  churches  of  Gloucefter,  Weftminffer  mona- 
ffery  and  palace,  &c.  being  covered  with  Irifh  oak.  I2, 
The  government  of  the  kingdom  is  in  the  hands  ofGovern- 
a  viceroy,  or  lord-lieutenant,  who  lives  in  very  great meuh 
fplendour.  In  his  abfence  there  are  lords juffices  (ftyled  ru^d°n# 
their  excellencies'),  generally  three  in  number,  viz.  lord^C* 
primate,  lord  high  chancellor,  and,  before  the  union, 
the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  The  parliament 
of  Ireland,  while  it  exiffed,  was  regulated  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  Britifh  parliament. 

Ireland  is  divided  into  four  large  provinces,  and  thofe 
again  into  32  counties,  as  follows  : 
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Linen  ma¬ 
nufacture 
fcariy  intro¬ 
duced. 


Counties . 

1.  Antrim 

2.  Armagh 

3.  Cavan 

4.  Down 

5.  Donnegal 

6.  Fermanagh 


Hou/es . 
20738 

J3I25 

9268 

26090 

I2357 

5674 


7.  Londonderry  14527 

8.  Monaghah  26637 
16345 


9.  Tyrone 


323* 


1.  Caterlogh,  or 

Carlow 

2.  Dublin 

3.  Kildare 

4.  Kilkenny 

5.  King’s  county  9294 

6.  Longford  60^7 

7.  Lowth  81  to 

8.  Meath  (Eafl)  14000 

9.  Queen’s  coun 

ty 

10.  Weffmeath 

1 1.  Wexford 

12.  Wicklow 


ULSTER. 

Extent ,  &<?. 

Length  68 1 

Breadth  98  >  miles 

Circumference  460  J 
Irifh  plantation  acres, 2836837 ; 

Englifh  acres,  4491205. 
Parifhes,  365 
Boroughs,  29 
Baronies,  55 
Archbifhopric,  I 

.  Bifhoprics,  6 

144961  Market  towns,  58 

II.  LEINSTER. 

Length  104*} 

5444  Breadth  55  V  miles 

24J45  Circumference  360  J 
8887  Irifh  acres,  2642958  ;  dir 
4281 1 55  Engliffi. 

Parifhes,  838 
Boroughs,  53 
Baronies,  99 
Market-towns.  63 
Archbifhopric,  I 
11226  Bifliopr/cs,  3 
9621  The  rivers  are,  the  Boyne* 
Barrow,  Liffy,  Noir,  and  the 
May. 


J3**S 

7781 


120851 


Yy 


III. 


Iceland. 
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III.  MUNSTER. 


Counties , 

Houfes*  Extent , 

&c. 

j.  Clare 

11381  Length 

l0°l 

2.  Cork 

47334  Breadth 

107  >  miles 

3.  Kerry 

1x653  Circumference 

600  J 

4.  Limerick 

19380  Iriffi  acres  3289932 ;  53 29146 

5.  Tipperary 

18325  Pariffies,  740 

[Enghih 

(y,  Waterford 

94S 5  Boroughs,  26 

-  Baronies,  63 

117 558  Archbiihopric,  l 

Biffiops,  6 

IV.  CONNAUGHT. 

1.  Galway 

15576  Length 

9°  7 

2.  Leitrim 

5156  Breadth 

8c  >  miles 

3.  Mayo 

1  5089  Circumference 

5C°J 

4.  Rofcommon  8780  Iriffi  acres,  7  27291 5 ; 5 68 1 746 

5.  Sligo 

5970  Pariffies,  330 

[Lngiiih 

- -  Boroughs,  10 

5°57J 


Baronies,  43 
Archbiihopric,  I 
Biihop,  1 
Rivers  are  the  Shannon,  May, 
Suck,  and  Gyll. 

In  1731,  while  the  duke  of  Dorfet  was  lord-lieuten¬ 
ant,  the  inhabitants  were  numbered,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  four  provinces  contained  as  follows  : 

221780“] 

447916 

>  Proteftants.  ^°44  j,  Papifts. 


Connaught 
Leinfter 
blunder 
U  liter 


21604 

203087 

115*3° 

360632 


700453 J  »3-9768J 

The  return  of  houfes  in  Ireland  for  the  year  1754, 
was  395,439  ;  and  for  the  year  1766,  it  was  424,046. 
Suppofing  therefore  the  numbers  to  have  increafed  at 
the  fame  rate,  the  number  of  houfes  now  cannot  be  lefs 
than  454,130*,  which,  allowing  five  perfons  to  a  fa¬ 
mily,  will  make  the  number  of  inhabitants  2,260,650  : 
but  as  the  return  of  the  houfes  by  hearth-colle&ors  is 
rather  under  than  above  the  truth,  and  as  there  are 
many  families  in  every  parifh  who  are  by  law  excufed 
from  that  tax,  and  therefore  not  returned,  the  number 
on  a  moderate  effimate  will  be  2,500,000.  Sir  W. 
Petty  reckoned  160,000  cabins  without  a  chimney; 
and  if  there  be  an  equal  number  of  fueli  houfes  now, 
the  number  of  people  will  be  above  3,000,000. 

It  has  been  frequently  obferved  by  the  moil  celebra¬ 
ted  writers  on  political  arithmetic,  tin  t  plenty  of  food, 
frequency  of  marriage,  a  falubrious  climate,  a  mild  and 
equitable  government,  and  an  increafed  demand  for  la¬ 
bour,  are  the  never  failing  criteria  of  an  increafing  po¬ 
pulation  in  any  country  whatever.  The  three  fir  11  of 
thefe  have  contributed  in  a  very  powerful  manner  to 
increafe  the  population  of  Ireland  in  the  1 8th  century. 
The  climate  of  that  country  has  changed  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  in  a  moil  aftoniffiing  degree  fmce  the  middle  of  the 
3  7th  century.  The  extenfive  fore  11s  with  which  it  once 
abounded,  no  longer  exiil,  to  obffrucff  the  circulation  of 
a  free  current  of  air;  and  feme  iiiquifitive  philofophers 
have  hazarded  an  opinion,  that  the  atmofphere  of  Ire¬ 
land  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  in  any  given 
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quantity,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  fome  other  conn-  Ireland 
tries.  It  cannot  be  known  what  efFcft  this  may  have 
on  the  population  of  a  country,  becaufe  it  is  found  by 
eminent  chemifts,  that  about  75  of  oxygen  in  100  parts 
of  atmofpheric  air,  conftitute  the  proportion  difcovered 
by  analyfis  of  the  air  in  different  climates,  and  at  dif¬ 
ferent  heights. 

That  the  population  of  Ireland  is  increafed,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  ravages  of  the  late  rebellion,  appears 
from  the  rapid  increafe  and  flourifhing  Hate  of  trade 
and  commerce,  which  unavoidably  occafions  an  in¬ 
creafe  of  labour,  and  that  again  a  multiplication  of 
hands.  All  articles  of  the  nature  of  proviiions,  as  wi  ll 
as  manufa&ures,  have  rapidly  increaitd,  and  the  tillage 
in  .particular  is  fix  times  more  extenfive  than  it  was 
about  the  year  1783,  fo  that  fix  times  more  people  are 
employed  in  that  iingle  department  of  labour  than  were 
required  at  the  fore-mentioned  period.  The  people 
thus  engaged  muff  alfo  furnifh  employment  for  a  much 
greater  number  of  mechanics  of  all  deferiptions,  as  the 
numerous  and  varied  branches  of  trade  depend  on  each 
other  like  the  links  of  a  chain.  The  aitoniffirng  in¬ 
creafe  of  the  quantity  of  many  articles  imported  into 
Ireland  for  home  confumption,  fuch  as  coals,  drapery, 
tobacco,  tea,  and  fugar,  may  be  regarded  as  another 
decifive  proof  of  an  increafed  population.  In  1783* 
there  were  230,135  tons  of  coals  imported,  but  in 
1804  there  were  417*030  tons,  notwithftanding  the 
confumption  was  greatly  diminifhed,  owing  to  an  aug¬ 
mentation  of  73.  per  ton  on  the  price  of  that  important 
article.  There  were  353,753  yards  of  old  drapery  im¬ 
ported  in  1783;  but  in  1804,  accord i  g  to  the  cuilom- 
houfe  books,  they  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  1,330.304 
yards,  oralmoft  a  fourfold  increafe.  In  the  year  I7&3» 
there  were  imported  of  tobacco  3.459,861  pounds  3  but 
in  ’804  that  quantity  was  alraoif  doubled  :  and  as  the 
ufe  of  that  article  has  greatly  declined,  it  follows  of 
confequence,  that  the  population  has  wonderfully  in¬ 
creafed.  The  fame  fa ti  is  alfo  proved  from  the  con¬ 
fumption  of  tea  and  fugar  at  thefe  two  different  periods, 
the  quantity  of  both  articles  having  been  doubled  in 
1 804. 

If  then  we  allow,  on  an  average,  fix  perfons  to  each 
houfe  in  Ireland,  it  will  appear  from  accurate  returns 
made  in  the  year  1777’  ^at  ^'mrt  2^9 c,55^ 

people  in  that  country,  and  3,900,000  in  3788.  It  it 
be  admitted  as  a  fad  (in  fupport  of  which  many  re- 
fpe£table  documents  could  be  produced),  that  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  Ireland  has,  fince  the  year  1 79 1 9  expe¬ 
rienced  an  annual  average  increafe  of  nearly  91,448 
fouls,  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  the  whole  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  c<  untry  cannot  be  eiti  mated.  much  un¬ 
der  5,395436  fouls.  It  muff  at  the  fame  time,  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  the  caufes  affe&ing  the  population  of 
Ireland  have  not  always  operated  wish  uniformity,  and 
therefore  a  permanently  accurate  ttandard  cannot  be 
fixed,  although  there  is  every  reafor.  to  believe  that  it 
is  rather  on  the  increafe  than  the  central  y .  A  he  ave¬ 
rage  number  of  perfons  which  we  have  affigned  to  each 
houfe>  is  indeed  greater  than  what  is  found  to  obtain  in 
England  or  Wales  (viz.  s-JO,  but  it  is  fully  warranted 
bv  the  actual  furvey  of  different  counties.  Mr  Arthur 
Young  found  the  average  number  to  be  fix  in  iome 
parts  of  the  province  of  Ulffer  ;  the  fan  e-  at  Drumo- 
land  in  the  province  of  Munffer;  and  at  Kilfane  it  was 
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Ireland  6{,  Mr  Ti ghe  confiders  dx  as  the  average  number  in 
*nr,,J  the  county  of  Kilkenny  5  while  in  the  town  of  Cove, 
and  county  of  Cork,  it  was  found  no  Ids  than  9I  1 
The  fame  author  aflerts,  that  in  one  village  he  found 
the  average  number  to  be  9,  and  in  others  7  and  8,  fo 
that  6  mull  be  confidered  as  a  moderate  edimate  ;  and 
Mr  Newenham  fee  ms  fully  warranted,  from  thefe  con¬ 
siderations,  in  eftimating  the  population  of  Ireland,  in 
round  numbers,  at  5,400,000  fouls. 

As  numerous  reafons  confpire  to  evince,  that  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  this  country  is  doubled  in  the  courfe  of  46 
years,  we  think  with  Mr  Newenham,  that  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  probable  that  it  will  not  amount  to  lefs  than 
‘8,413,224  by  the  year  1837  ;  and  yet  Ireland  is  ful¬ 
ly  competent  to  fupport  this  population,  immenfe  as  it 
is  *. 

According  to  Young,  Newenham,  and  others,  the 
xn  P°^nt  °f  fertility  even  furpaffes  that  of  England  ; 
•it  contains  not  fuch  a  large  proportion  of  wade  land, 
and  many  extenfive  trails  of  the  produ£live  foil  feem 
to  be  wholly  unrivalled  in  refpe£t  of  fertility.  For  an 
.ample  detail  of  the  uncommon  richnefs  and  fertility  of 
the  foil  of  Ireland  in  general,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  inftrudlive  Tour  of  Mr  A.  Young,  whieh  contains 
many  experiments  made  by  himfelf  on  the  foils  of  dif¬ 
ferent  counties. 

What  a  valuable  acquifition  to  the  Britifh  empire,  of 
which  it  now  happily  forms  a  condituent  part,  fince  it 
-can  augment  the  military  drength  of  the  whole  in  a 
very  powerful  manner,  and  make  fuch  refpe£lable  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  Britifh  revenue  as  cannot  fail  to  refult 
from  its  flouridling  commerce.  Ireland  in  a  date  of 
enmity  againd  Britain,  both  weakened  the  latter,  and 
.rendered  herfelf  vulnerable  in  a  high  degree  ;  but  fince 
both  are  happily  united,  and  have  only  one  common 
intered,  we  trud  that  the  mod  daring  enemy  diall  ever 
find  them  invulnerable. 

Appearance  Beauty  feems  to  be  more  difFufed  in  England,  among 
andcha-  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  than  in  Ireland;  whieh  may, 
thffnbjf  however,  be  attributed  to  the  mere  modes  of  living, 
feitaats. '  England,  the  meaned  cottager  is  better  fed,  better 
lodged,  and  better  drefled,  than  the  mod  opulent  far¬ 
mers  here,  who,  unaccuftomed  to  what  our  peafants 
reckon  the  comforts  of  life,  know  no  luxury  but  in  deep 
potations  of  aquavitae. 

From  this  circumdance,  we  may  account  for  a  fa£l 
reported  by  the  officers  of  the  army  here.  They  fay, 
that  the  yGung  fellows  of  Ireland,  who  offer  to  enlid, 
-are  more  generally  below  the  given  height  than  in 
England.  There  can  be  no  appeal  from  their  tefti- 
mony ;  for  they  were  IriOi,  and  the  dandard  is  an  in¬ 
fallible  ted.  No  reafon,  indeed,  can  be  given  why 
the  caufes  whieh  promote  or  prevent  the  growth  of 
other  animals,  diould  not  have  dmilar  effe£is  upon  the 
human  fpecies.  In  England,  where  there  is  no  dint 
of  provitlons,  the  growth  is  not  checked  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  extended  to  the  utmod  bound  of  na¬ 
ture’s  original  intention  ;  whereas,  in  Ireland,  where 
food  is  neither  in  the  fame  quantity  nor  of  the  fame 
quality,  the  body  cannot  expand  itfeif,  but  is  dwarfed 
and  dunted  in  its  dimendons.  The  gentlemen  of  Ire¬ 
land  are  full  as  tall  as  thofe  of  England  :  the  difference, 
then,  between  them  and  the  commonalty,  can  only  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  difference  of  food. 

The  inhabitants,  in  general,  of  this  kingdom  are 
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very  far  from,  what  they  have  too  often  and  unjudly  Ireland, 
been  reprefented  by  thofe  of  our  country  who  never 
faw  them,  a  nation  of  wild  Irifh.  Miferable  and  op- 
preffed,  as  by  far  too  many  of  them  are,  an  Englifh- 
man  will  dud  as  much  civility  in  general,  as  amongd 
the  fame  clafs  in  his  own  country  :  and,  for  a  Imall  pe¬ 
cuniary  condderation,  they  will  exert  themfelves  to 
pleafe  you  as  much  as  any  people  perhaps  in  the  . 
king’s  dominions.  Poverty  and  oppredion  will  natu¬ 
rally  make  mankind  four,  rude,  and  unfociable  ;  and 
eradicate,  or  at  leaf!  fupprefs,  all  the  more  amiable 
principles  and  paffions  of  humanity.  But  it  fhould 
Teem  unfair  and  ungenerous  to  judge  of,  or  decide 
again  ft,  the  natural  difpodtion  of  a  man  reduced  by 
indigence  and  oppreflion  almoft  to  defperatioiv.  Let 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  arts,  but  call  forth  the 
dormant  a&ivity  of  their  genius,  and  roufe  the  native 
fpirit  of  enterprife,  which  now  lies  torpid  within 
them  ;  let  liberal  laws  unfetter  their  minds,  and  plen¬ 
ty  cheer  their  tables  ;  they  will  foon  (how  themfelves 
deferving  to  rank  with  the  moll  refpedabie  focieties  in 
Europe. 

61  The  loiver  Irifh,  (fays  Carr  f ),  are  remarkable  for  f  Stranger 
their  ingenuity  and  docility,  and  a  quick  conception  ;  in  be  land, 
in  thefe  properties  they  are  equalled  only  Ly  the  Ruf-P*2X7* 
dans.  It  is  curious  to  fee  with  what  fcanty  materials 
they  will  work  ;  they  build  their  own  cabins,  and  make 
bridles,  dirrups,  cruppers,  and  ropes  for  every  rudic 
purpofe,  of  hay  ;  and  Britifh  adjutants  allow  that  Irifli 
recruits  are  fooner  made  foldiers  of  than  Engliih  ones. 

“  That  the  Irifh  are  not  naturally  lazy,  is  evident 
from  the  quantity  of  laborious  work  which  they  will 
perform,  when  they  have  much  to  do,  which  is  not  fre¬ 
quently  the  cafe  in  their  own  country,  and  are  ade¬ 
quately  paid  for  it,  fo  as  to  enable  them  to  get  proper 
food  to  fupport  fevere  toil.  Upon  this  principle,  in 
England,  an  Irifh  labourer  is  always  preferred. 

“  The  handfomeft  peafants  in  Ireland  are  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Kilkenny  and  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  moll 
wretched  and  fqualid  near  Cork  and  Waterford,  and  in 
Pviunfter  and  Connaught.  In  the  county  of  Rofcom- 
mon  the  male  and  female  peafantry  and  liurfes  are. 
handfome,  the  former  are  fair  and  tall,  and  polfefs  great 
flexibility  of  niufele  :  the  men  are  the  bed  leapers  in 
Ireland  :  the  fined  hunters  and  mod  expert  huntfmen. 
are  to  be  found  in  the  fine  fporting  county  of  Ferma¬ 
nagh.  In  the  county  of  Meath  the  peafants  are  very 
heavily  limbed.  In  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  along 
the  weflern  fliore,  the  peafants  very  much  referable  the 
Spaniards  in  expreflion  of  countenance,  and  colour  of 
hair. 

"  The  inflru&ion  of  the  common  people  is  in  the 
lowed  date  of  degradation.  In  the  dimmer  a  wretched 
unchara&ered  itinerant  derives  a  fcanty  and  precarious 
exidence  by  wandering  from  parifh  to  parifh,  and  open¬ 
ing  a  fchool  in  fomc  ditch  covered  with  heath  and 
furze,  to  which  the  inhabitants  fend  their  children  te> 
be  inftru&ed  by  the  miferable  breadlefs  being,  who  h 
nearly  as  ignorant  as  themfelves  ;  and  in  the  winter 
thefe  pedagogue  pedlars  go  from  door  to  door  offering 
their  lervices,  and  pick  up  jud  futlicient  to  prevent 
themfelves  from  per  idling  by  famine.  What  propor¬ 
tion  of  morals  and  learning  can  flow  from  fuch  a  fourth 
into  the  mind  of  the  ragged  young  pupil,  can  eafily  be- 
imagined,  but  cannot  be  refle&ed  upon  without  ferious 
Y  y  2  concern. 
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Ireland,  concern.  yA  gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity  ftated, 
K""  /"~J  not  long  fince,  before  the  Dublin  allociation  for  dillri- 
buting  bibles  and  teflaments  amongft  the  poor,  that 
whole  pariilies  were  without  a  bible. 

“  Their  hofpitality,  when  their  circumftances  are  not 
too  wretched  to  difplay  it,  is  remarkably  great.  It  is 
thus  beautifully  defcribed  by  Mr  Curran.  ‘  The  hofpi¬ 
tality  of  other  countries  is  a  matter  of  neceffity,  or  con¬ 
vention  :  in  favage  nations,  of  the  fir  ft  3  in  polilhed,  of 
the  latter  :  but  the  hofpitality  of  an  Irishman  is  not  the 
running  account  of  pojled  and  ledgered  courtefies,  as  in 
other  countries  :  it  fprings,  like  all  his  other  qualities, 
his  faults,  his  virtues,  dire<ft)y  from  the  heart.  The 
heart  of  an  Iriihman  is  by  nature  bold,  and  he  confides  3 
it  is  tender,. and  he  loves  3  it  is  generous,  and  he  gives .5 
it  is  focial,  and  he  is.  hofpitable.” 

Account  of  bogs  wherewith  Ireland  is  in  feme  places  over- 

the  bogs  in  grown,  are  not  injurious  to  health,  as  is  commonly  ima- 
I*elar^l.  gined  3  the  watery  exhalations  from  thele  are  neither 
fo  abundant  nor  fo  noxious  as  thofe  from  marfhes,  which 
•become  prejudicial  from  the  various  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  fubftanccs  which  are  left  to  putrefy  as  foon  as  the 
waters  are -exhaled  by  the  fun.  Bogs  are  not,  as  one 
might  fuppofe  from  their  blacknefl,  m  a  fifes  of  putrefac¬ 
tion  5  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  of  fuch  a  texture, 
as  to  refill  putrefa&ion  above  any  other  fubftance  we 
know  of.  A  flioe,  all  of  one  piece  of  leather,  very 
neatly  flitched,  was  taken  out  of  a  bog  feme  years  ago, 
yet  entirely  freffi  3— from  the  very  fafliion  of  which, 
there  is  fcarce  room  to  doubt  that  it  had  lain  there 
fome  centuries.  Butter,  called  roufkin ,  has  been 
found  in  hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  where  it  had  been 
hid  fo  long,  that  it  was  become  hard  and  almoft  fria¬ 
ble,  yet  not  devoid  of  un&uofity  3  that  the  length  of 
time  it  had  been  buried  was  very  great,  we  learn  from 
the  depth  of  the  bog,  which  was  ten  feet,  that  had 
grown  over  it.  But  the  common  phenomenon  of  tim¬ 
ber-trees  dug  out  of  thefe  bogs  not  only  found,  but  alfo 
fo  embalmed  as  afterwards  to  defy  the  injuries  of  time, 
flemonftrate  the  antifeptic  quality  of  them.  The  horns 
of  the  moofe-deer  mull  have  lain  many  centuries  in  a 
bog 3  for  the  Irifh  hiftorles  do  not  recognize  the  exift- 
ence  of  the  animal  whereon  they  grew.  Indeed,  hu¬ 
man  bodies  have,  in  many  places,  been  dug  up  entire, 
which  mull  have  lain  there  for  ages.  The  growth  of 
bogs,  however,  is  variable  in  different  places,  from  the 
variety  of  conditions  in  the  fituation,  foil,  humidity, 
and  quantity  of  vegetable  food  3  in  fome  places  it  is 
very  rapid,  in  others  very  flow  5  and  therefore  their 
altitudes  cannot  afford  any  certain  meafure  of  time. 
In  the  manufacturing  counties  of  the  north,  peat-fuel 
has  become  fo  fcarce,  that  turbaries  let  from  five  to 
eight  guineas  an  acre.  In  fome  places  they  are  fo  era- 
dicated,  there  does  not  remain  a  trace  of  them,  the 
ground  being  now  converted  into  rich  meadows  and 
I2(j  fweet  paftures. 

Trade  of  If  we  truft  to  authorities,  we  mud  conclude  that  Ire- 
Ireland  on  land  was  not  originally  inferior  to  England,  either  in 

creafe"  the  fertil.it>?  of  the  foil  or  ^lubrity  of  the  climate. 

When  this  country  fhall  have  felt  the  happy  efife&s  of 
the  late  conceflions  and  indulgences  of  the  Britifh  par¬ 
liament,  by  repealing  feveral  afts  which  reftrained  the 
trade  of  this  kingdom  with  foreign  ports,  and  allowing 
the  exportation  of  woollen  manufactures  and  glafs,  and 
fliall  have  received  further  indulgence!  from  the  fame 
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authority  5  and  when  the  fpirit  of  induftry  fhall  be  in- 
fufed,  in  confequence  of  it,  into  the  common  people  3 
their  country  will  not  be  inferior  to  any  other  on  the 
globe  under  the  fame  parallel. 

1REN/EUS,  St,  a  bifliop  of  Lyons,  was  born  in 
Greece  about  the  year  120.  He  was  the  difciple  of 
Pappias  and  St  Polycarp,  by  whom,  it  is  faid,  he  was 
fent  into  Gaul  in  157.  He  lived  at  Lyons,  where  lie 
performed  the  office  of  a  prieft  3  and  in  178  ivas  fent 
to  Rome,  where  he  difputed  with  Valentinus,  and  his 
two  difciples  Florinus  and  Blaftus.  At  his  return  to 
Lyons,  he  fucceeded  Photinus,  biffiop  of  that  city  3  and 
fuffered  martyrdom  in  202,  under  the  reign  of  Severus. 
He  wrote  many  books  in  Greek,  of  which  there  only 
remains  a  barbarous  Latin  verfion  of  his  five  books 
againll  heretics,  fome  Greek  fragments  in  different 
authors,  and  Pope  Vi&or’s  letter  mentioned  by  Eufe- 
bius.  I  he  beft  editions  of  his  works  are  thofe  of  Eraf- 
mus,  in  15265  of  Grabe,  in  1702  ^  and  of  Father 
Mafifuet,  in  1  710. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  St  Irenmus  the 
deacon,  who  in  275  fuffered  martyrdom  in  Tufcany, 
under  the  reign  of  Aurelian  ;  nor  with  St  Irenseus, 
biffiop  of  Sirmich,  who  fuffered  martyrdom  on  the  2  ^th 
of  March  304,  during  the  perfecuticn  of  Dioclcfian 
and  Maximianus. 

IRENE,  craprefs  of  the  eaft,  celebrated  for  her  va¬ 
lour,  wit,  and  beauty  3  but  deteftable  for  her  cruelty, 
having  facrifieed  her  own  fon  to  the  ambition  of  reign¬ 
ing  alone.  She  died  in  803. 

IRE  SINE,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  dios- 
cia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
54th  order,  Mifcellancce .  See  Botany  Index . 

IRIDIUM,  a  metal  obtained  from  crude  platina. 
See  Chemistry,  N°  2153,  p.  699. 

IRIS,  in  Physiology,  the  rainbow.  The  word  is 
Greek,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  derived  from 
“  I  fpeak,  I  tell  3”  as  being  a  meteor  that  is  fuppofed 
to  foretel,  or  rather  to  declare  rain.  See  Rainbow. 

Lunar  Iris ,  or  Moon- rainbow .  See  RjlNBOJV9 
Lunar, 

Iris,  in  Anatomy ,  a  ftriped  variegated  circle  round 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  formed  of  a  duplicature  of  the 
uvea.  See  Anatomy  Index . 

Iris  is  alfo  applied  to  thofe  changeable  colours  which 
fometimes  appear  in  the  glaffes  of  telefcopes,  micro- 
fcopes,  &c.  fo  called  from  their  fimilitude  to  a  rain¬ 
bow.  The  fame  appellation  is  alfo  given  to  that  co¬ 
loured  fpeflrum,  which  a  triangular  prifmatic  glafs  will 
project  on  a  wall,  when  placed  at  a  due  angle  in  'the 
fun-beams. 

Iris,  the  Flower  de  Luce ,  or  Flag-flower, '  &e.  a 
genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clals,  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  fixth  order, 
Enfatee .  See  BOTANY  Index, 

IRON,  one  of  the  metals,  and  one  of  the  hardeft 
and  moll  ufeful,  as  well  as  the  molt  abundant.  See 
Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  Index ;  and  for  its  elec¬ 
trical  and  magnetical  properties,  fee  Electricity  and 
Magnetism. 

IRON- Moulds,  and  fpots  of  ink  in  linen,  may  be  ta¬ 
ken  out  by  moiftening  the  ftained  part  in  3  folution  of 
oxalic  acid  in  diftilled  water,  and  then  walhing  it  out 
in  pure  water. 

IRON  Sick,  in  the  Tea-language,  is  faid  of  a  (hip  or 

boat* 
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Iron  fick  boat,  when  her  baits  or  nails  are  fo  eaten  with  ruft, 

.  II  and  fo  worn  away,  that  they  occasion  hollows  in  the 
Irr>ta^  lt}‘  planks,  whereby  the  veflel  is  rendered  leaky. 

IBON-Wood ,  in  Botany .  See  Sideroxylum,  Bo¬ 
tany  Index, 

IRON-Wort ,  in  Botany .  See  SlDERiTis,  Botany 
Index . 

IRONY,  in  Rhetoric ,  is  when  a  perfon  fpeaks  con¬ 
trary  to  his  thoughts,  in  order  to  add  force  to  his  dif- 
courfe  ;  whence  Quintilian  calls  it  diverftloquium . 

Thus,  when  a  notorious  villain  is  fcorn fully  compli¬ 
mented  with  the  title  of  a  very  honed  and  excellent 
perfon  ;  the  charaXer  of  the  perfon  commended,  the  air 
of  contempt  that  appears  in  the  fpeaker,  and  the  exor¬ 
bitancy  of  the  commendations,  furhciently  difeover  the 
di dim ul at  ion  of  irony. 

Ironical  exhortation  is  a  very  agreeable  kind  of  trope; 
which,  after  having  fet  the  inconveniences  of  a  thing 
in  the  cleared  light,  concludes  with  a  .feigned  encou¬ 
ragement  to  purfue  it.  Such  is  that  of  Horace,  when, 
having  beautifully  deferibed  the  noife  and  tumults  of 
Rome,  he  adds  ironically, 

Go  now,  and  dudy  tuneful  verfe  at  Rome  ! 

IROQUOIS,  the  name  of  five  nations  in  North 
America,  in  alliance  with  the  Britilh  colonics.  They 
are  bounded  by  Canada  on  the  north,  by  the  Britifli 
plantations  of  New  York  and  Pennfylvania  on  the  ead 
and  fouth,  and  by  the  lake  Ontario  on  the  wed. 

IRRADIATION,  the  aX  of  emitting  fubtile  ef¬ 
fluvia,  like  the  rays  of  the  fun,  every  way.  See  Ef¬ 
fluvia. 

IRREGULAR,  fomething  that  deviates  from  the 
common  forms  or  rules  ;  thus,  we  fay  an  irregular  for¬ 
tification,  an  irregular  building,  an  irregular  figure, 
&c. 

Irregular,  in  Grammar ,  fucli  inflexions  of  words 
as  vary  from  the  general  rules  ;  thus  we  fay,  irregular 
nouns,  irregular  verbs,  &c. 

The  ditlinXicn  of  irregular  nouns,  according  to  Mr 
Ruddiman,  is  into  three  kinds,  viz.  variable,  defeXive, 
and  abundant ;  and  that  of  irregular  verbs  into  anoma¬ 
lous,  defeXive,  and  abundant. 

IRRITABILITY,  in  Anatomy  and  Medicine ,  a 
term  fird  invented  by  Gliffon,  and  adopted  by  Dr  Hal¬ 
ler  to  denote  an  eflential  property  of  all  animal  bodies; 
and  which,  he  fays,  exids  independently  of  and  in 
contradidinXion  to  fenfibility.  This  ingenious  author 
calls  that  part  of  the  human  body  irritable ,  which  be- 
. comes  fhorter  upon  being  touched  ;  very  irritable ,  if  it 
contraXs  upon  a  dight  touch  ;  and  the  contrary,  if  by 
a  violent  touch  it  contraXs  but  little.  He  calls  that  a 
fenfible  part  of  the  human  body,  which  upon  being 
touched  tranfmits  the  impreflion  of  it  to  the  foul  :  and 
in  brutes,  he  calls  thofe  parts  fenfible,  the  irritation  of 
which  occafions  evident  figns  of  pain  and  difquict  in 
the  animal.  On  the  contrary,  he  calls  that  infenfible, 
which  being  burnt,  tore,  pricked,  or  cut  till  it  is  quite 
deftroyed,  occafions  no  fign  of  pain  nor  convulfion,  nor 
any  fort  of  change  in  the  fituation  of  the  body.  From 
the  refult  of  many  cruel  experiments  he  concludes,  that 
the  epidermis  is  infenfible  ;  that  the  Ikin  is  fenfible  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  part  of  the  body ;  that 
the  fat  and  cellular  membrane  are  infenfible)  and  the 


mufcular  flefh  fenfible,  the  fenfibility  of  which  he  a- Irritability., 
feribes  rather  to  the  nerves  than  to  the  flefh  itfelf.  The  "“"v  * 

tendons,  he  fays,  having  no  nerves  didributed  to  them, 
are  infenfible:  The  ligaments  and  capfuls  of  the  articu¬ 
lations  are  alfo  concluded  to  be  infenfible  ;  whence  Dr 
Haller  infers,  that  the  fnarp  pains  of  the  gout  are  not 
feated  in  the  capfulm  of  the  joint,  but  in  the  fkin,  and 
in  the  nerves  which  creep  upon  its  external  furface* 

The  bones  are  all  infenfible,  fays  Dr  Plaller,  except  the 
teeth ;  and  likewife  the  marrow.  Under  bis  experiments 
the  periofuum  and  pericranium,  the  dura  and  pia  ma¬ 
ter,  appeared  infenfible  ;  and  he  infers,  that  the  fenfibi¬ 
lity  of  the  nerves  is  owing  to  the  medulla,  and  not  to 
the  membranes.  The  arteries  and  veins  are  held  fuf- 
ceptible  of  little  or  no  fenfation,  except  the  carotid,  the 
lingual,  temporal,  pharyngal,  labial,  thyroidal,  and  the 
aorta  near  the  heart ;  the  fenfibility  of  which  is  aferib- 
ed  to  the  nerves  that  accompany  them.  Senfibility  is 
allowed  to  the  internal  membranes  of  the  domach,  in- 
tefiines,  bladder,  ureters,  vagina,  and  womb,  on  account 
of  their  being  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  fkin  :  the 
heart  is  alfo  admitted  to  be  fenfible  :  but  the  lungs> 
liver,  fpleen,  and  kidneys,  are  poffeffed  of  a  very  im- 
ptrfeX,  if  any,  fenfation.  The  glands,  having  few 
nerves,  are  endowed  with  only  an  obtu.  •  fenfation. 
home  fenfibility  is  allowed  to  the  tuniea  choroldis  and 
the  iris,  though  in  a  lefs  degree  than  the  retina  ;  but 
none  to  the  cornea.  Dr  Halier  concludes,  in  general, 
that  the  nerves  alone  are  fenfible  of  themfelves  ;  and 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  nerves  apparently 
diflributed  to  particular  parts,  fueh  parts  poffefs  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  fenfibility.  * 

Irritability,  he  fays,  is  fo  different  from  fenfibility, 
that  the  mod  irritable  parts  are  not  at  all  fenfible,  and 
vice  verfa.  He  alleges  faXs  to  prove  this  pofition,  and 
alfo  to  demonflrate,  that  irritability  does  not  depend 
upon  the  nerves,  which  are  not  irritable,  but  upon  the 
original  formation  of  the  parts  which  are  fufcepiible  of 
it.  Irritability,  he  fays,  is  not  proportioned  to  fenfi¬ 
bility  ;  in  proof  of  which,  he  obferves,  that  the  intef- 
tines,  though  rather  lefs  fenfible  than  the  domach,. 
are  more  irritable ;  and  that  the  heart  is  very  irritable, 
though  it  has  but  a  fmall  degree  of  fenfation. 

Irritability,  according  to  Dr  Haller,  is  the  didin- 
guifhing  charaXerifiic  between  the  mufcular  and  cellu¬ 
lar  fibres;  whence  he  determines  the  ligaments,  periof- 
teum,  meninges  of  the  brain,  and  all  the  membranes 
compofed  of  the  cellular  fubdance,  to  be  void  of  irrita¬ 
bility.  The  tendons  are  unirritable  ;  and  though  he 
■does  not  abfolutely  deny  irritability  to  the  arteries,  yet 
his  experiments  on  the  aorta  produced  no  contraXion. 

The  veins  and  excretory  duXs  are  in  a  fmall  degree 
irritable,  and  the  gall-bladder,  the  duXus  choledochus* 
the  ureters  and  urethra,  are  only  affeXed  by  a  very- 
acrid  corrofive  ;  but  the  laX^al  veffels  are  confiderably 
irritable.  The  glands  and  mucous  finufes,  the  uterus 
ih  quadrupeds,  the  human  matrix,  and  the  genitals,  are 
all  irritable  ;  as  are  alfo  the  mufeles,  particularly  the 
diaphragm.  The  cefophagus,  domach,  and  intedines^ 
are  irritable  :  but  of  all  the  animal  organs  the  heart  is 
endued  with  the  greated  irritability.  In  general,  there 
is  nothing  irritable  in  the  animal  body  but  the  mufcular 
fibres :  and  the  vital  parts  are  the  mod  irritable.  This- 
pow.er  of  motion,  arifing  from  irritations,  is  fuppoled 
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Irritability  to  be  different  from  all  other  properties  of  bodies,  and 
c  probably  refides  In  the  glutinous  mucus  of  the  mufcular 

1 _  .  .  fibres,  altogether  independent  of  the  influence  of  the 

foul.  The  irritability  of  the  mufcles  is  faid  to  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  drying  of  the  fibres,  congealing  of  the  fat, 
and  more  efpecially  by  the  ufe  of  opium  in  living  ani¬ 
mals.  The  phyfiological  fyftem,  of  which  an  abftraci: 
has  been  now  given,  has  been  adopted  and  confirmed 
by  Caftell  and  Zimmermann,  and  alfo  by  Dr  Broek- 
lefby,  who  fuggefls,  that  irritability,  as  diftinguifhed 
from  fenfibility,  may  depend  upon  a  feries  of  nerves  dif¬ 
ferent  from  fuch  as  ferve  either  for  voluntary  motion 
or  fenfation.  This  doctrine,  however,  has  been  con¬ 
troverted  by  M.  le  Cat,  and  particularly  by  Dr  Whytt 
•  In  his  Phyfiological  Effays.  See  alfo  Anatomy,  N°  86, 
et  feq.  and  N°  136. 

IRROGATIO,  a  law  term  amongft  the  Romans,  fig- 
nifying  the  inftrument  in  which  were  put  down  the  pu- 
nifhments  which  the  law  provided  againft  fuch  offences 
as  any  perfon  was  accufed  of  by  a  magiftrate  before 
the  people.  Thefe  punifhments  were  firft  proclaimed 
viva  voce  by  the  accufer,  and  this  was  called  Inquijitio  : 
The  fame,  being  immediately  after  expreffed  in  writ¬ 
ing,  took  the  name  of  Rogatio ,  in  refpeft  of  the  people, 
who  were  to  be  confulted  or  afked  about  it,  and  was 
called  Irrogatio  in  refpeft  of  the  criminal,  as  it  imported 
the  mul£t  or  punifhment  affigned  him  by  the  accufer. 

IRROMANGO,  or  Erramongo,  one  of  the  New 
Hebrides  iflands,  is  about  24  or  25  leagues  in  circuit  ^ 
the  middle  of  it  lies  in  E.  Long.  169.  19.  S.  Lat.  18. 
54.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  middle  fize,  and  have 
a  good  fhape  and  tolerable  features.  Their  colour  is 
very  dark  ;  and  they  paint  their  faces,  feme  with  black, 
and  others  with  red  pigment ;  their  hair  is  curly  and 
crifp,  and  fomewhat  woolly.  Few  women  were  feen, 
and  thofe  very  ugly  :  they  wore  a  petticoat  made  of 
the  leaves  of  fome  plant.  The  men  were  quite  naked, 
excepting  a  belt  tied  about  the  waift,  and  a  piece  of 
-cloth,  or  a  leaf,  ufed  for  a  wrapper.  No  canoes  were 
feen  in  any  part  of  the  illand.  They  live  in  houfes 
covered  with  thatch  :  and  their  plantations  are  laid  out 
.by  line,  and  fenced  round.  An  unlucky  fcuftle  be¬ 
tween  the  Britifti  failors  and  thofe  people,  in  which 
‘four  of  the  latter  were  defperately  wounded,  prevent¬ 
ed  Captain  Cook  from  being  able  to  give  any  parti¬ 
cular  information  concerning  the  produce,  &c.  of  this 
Alland. 

IRTIS,  a  large  river  of  Aha,  in  Siberia,  which 
rifes  among  the  hills  of  the  country  of  the  Kalmucks, 
and,  running  north- eaft,  falls  into  the  Oby  near  To- 
bolfk.  It  abounds  with  ffth,  particularly  fturgeon,  and 
r delicate  falmon. 

IRVINE,  a  fea-port  and  borough  town  of  Scot¬ 
land,  in  the  bailiwick  of  Cunningham,  and  county  of 
Ayr  $  feated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name 
on  the  frith  of  Clyde,  in  W.  Long.  7.  55.  N.  Lat.  55. 
36.  This  port  had  formerly  feveral  bulfes  in  the  her¬ 
ring,  (ilhery.  A  number  of  veffeL  is  employed  in  the 
coal  trade  to  Ireland,  and  alfo  in  the  Baltic  and  carry¬ 
ing  trade.  Ship-building  and  rope-making  are  carried 
on  to  a  confiderable  extent  at  Irvine.  The  population 
in  f  So  1  was  e  hi  mated  at  4584,  of  which  nearly  4060 
/  were  employed  in  trade  and  manufactures. 

ISAAC,  the  Jcwilh  patriarch,  and  example  of  filial 
-obedience,  died  1716  B.  C,  aged  180. 
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IS/EUS,  a  Greek  orator,  born  at  Colchis,  in  Sy¬ 
ria,  was  the  difciple  of  Lyfias,  and  the  matter  of  De- 
molxhenes  5  and  taught  eloquence  at  Athens,  about 
344  years  B.  C.  Sixty-four  orations  are  attributed 
to  him  ,  but  he  compofed  no  more  than  50,  of  which 
-only  10  are  now  remaining.  He  took  Lyfias  for  his 
model,  and  fo  well  imitated  his  flyle  and  elegance, 
that  we  might  eafily  confound  the  one  with  the  other, 
were  it  not  for  the  figures  which  Ifesus  firft  introduced 
into. frequent  ufe.  He  was  alfo  the  firft  who  applied 
eloquence  to  politics,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his 
difciple  Demofthenes. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Ifaeus,  another 
celebrated  orator,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
.Pliny  the  younger,  about  the  year  97. 

ISAIAH,  or  the  Prophecy  of  ISAIAH ,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Ifaiah  is  the  firft  of  the 
four  greater  prophets  j  the  other  three  being  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  This  prophet  was  of  royal 
blood,  his  father  Amos  being  brother  to  Azariah  king 
of  Judah.  The  five  firft  chapters  of  his  prophecy  re¬ 
late  to  the  reign  of  Uzziah  ;  the  vifion  in  the  fixth 
chapter  happened  in  the  time  of  Jotliam  :  the  next 
chapters  to  the  fifteenth,  include  his  prophecies  un¬ 
der  the  reign  of  Ahab  ;  and  thofe  that  were  made  un¬ 
der  the  reigns  of  Hezekiah  and  Manaffeh,  are  related 
in  the  next  chapters  to  the  end.  Ifaiah  foretold  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon 
by  Cyrus,  one  hundred  years  before  it  came  to  pafs. 
But  the  moft  remarkable  of  his  prediflions  are  thofe 
-concerning  the  Meffiah,  which  deferibe  not  only  his 
defeent,  but  all  ' the  remarkable  circumftances  of  his 
life  and  death.  The  ftyle  of  this  prophet  is  noble, 
nervous,  fnblime,  and  florid,  which  he  acquired  by 
converfe  with  men  of  the  greateft  abilities  and  elocu¬ 
tion  :  Grotius  calls  him  the  Demofthenes  of  the  He¬ 
brews.  However,  the  profoundnefs  of  his  thoughts, 
the  loftinefs  of  his  expreffions  and  the  extent  of  his  pro¬ 
phecy,  render  him  one  of  the  moft  difficult  of  all  the 
prophets  5  and  the  commentaries  that  have  been  hitherto 
written  on  his  prophecy  fall  fhort  of  a  full  explication 
of  it.  Bifhop  Lowth’s  new  tranflation,  &c.  publifhed 
in  1778,  throws  confiderable  light  on  the  compofition 
and  meaning  of  Ifaiah . 

I  SAT  IS,  Wo  ad  :  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  tetradynamia  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  39th  order,  Siliquofe .  One  fpccies 
of  this  plant,  the  tin&oria ,  yields  a  colouring  matter. 
See  Colour-Making  and  Dyei-ng  Index . 

Isatis,  in  Zoology ,  a  fynonyme  of  the  canis  lagopus. 
See  Canis,  Mammalia  Index. 

IS  AURA,  or  Isaurus,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a 
ftrong  city  at  Mount  Taurus,  in  Ifauria,  twice  demo- 
lifhed  ;  firft  by  Perdiccas,  or  rather  by  the  inhabitants, 
who,  through  defpair,  deftroyed  themfelves  by  fire 
rather  than  fall  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy  ;  again 
by  Servilius,  who  thence  took  the  furname  Ifauricus% 
Strabo  fays  there  were  two  Ifauras,  the  old  and  the 
new,  but  fo  near  that  other  writers  took  them  but  for 
one. 

ISAURIA,  a  country  touching  Pamphylia  and  Cili¬ 
cia  on  the  north,  rugged  and  mountainous,  fituaied  ai- 
moft  in  Mount  Taurus,  and  taking  its  name  from  I i aura  \ 
according  to  fome,  extending  to  the  Mediterranean  by 
a  narrow  flip,  Stephanus,  Ptolemy,  and  Zofimus, 

make 


Xfruria 


ICenburg. 
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make  no  mention  of  places  on  the  fea  ;  though  Pliny 
does,  as  alio  Strabo  ;  but  doubtful,  whether  they  are 
places  in  Iiauria  Proper,  or  in  Pamphylia,  or  in  Cl- 
licia. 

IS  AURIC  A,  a  part  of  Lycaonia,  bordering  on 
Blount  Taurus. 

.  ISC  A  Dumniorum,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town 
in  Britain.  Now  Exeter,  capital  of  Devonfhire.  W. 
Long.  3.  40.  Lat.  5.  44.  Called  Caer-Ifk  in  Britiih, 
(Camden). 

Isca  Silitrum ,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  Ration  of 
the  Legio  II.  Augufta  in  Britain.  Now  Caerleon ,  a 
town  Monmouth thire,  on  the  Ufke. 

ISCHALIS,  or  ISCALIS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a 
town  of  the  Belgse  in  Britain.  Now  Ilchefier ,  in  Somer- 
fetihire,  on  the  river  Ill. 

ISCH/EUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  po- 
lygamia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  4th  order,  Gramma.  See  Botany  Index. 

ISCHIA,  an  ifland  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  about  15  miles  in  circumference,  lying  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  from  which  it  is  three 
miles  diftant.  It  is  full  of  agreeable  valleys,  which 
produce  excellent  fruits.  It  hath  alfo  mountains  on 
which  grow  vines  of  an  excellent  kind  :  like  wife  foun¬ 
tains,  rivulets,  and  fine  gardens. 

Ischia,  a  town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  an  ifland  of 
the  fame  name,  with  a  bi hop’s  fee  and  a  flrong  fort. 
Both  the  city  and  fortrefs  ft  and  upon  a  rock,  which  is 
joined  to  the  ifland  by  a  flrong  bridge  ;  the  rock  is 
about  feven  furlongs  in  circumference.  The  city  is 
like  a  pyramid  of  lioufes  piled  upon  one  another,  which 
makes  a  very  lingular  and  ftriking  appearance.  At  the 
end  of  the  bridge  next  the  city  are  iron  gates,  which 
open  into  a  fubterraneous  pafiage,  through  which  they 
enter  the  city.  They  are  always  guarded  by  foldiers 
who  are  natives  of  the  ifland.  E.  Long,  13.  55.  N.  Lat. 
4°  50. 

ISCHIUM,  in  Anatomy ,  one  of  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis.  See  Anatomy,  N°  41. 

ISCHURIA,  (formed  from  “  I  flop,” 

and  44  urine,”)  m  P/njJtc ,  a  difeale  confiding  in  an 
entire  fuppreflton  of  urine.  See  Medicine  Index. 

ISELASTICS,  a  kind  of  games,  or  combats,  ce¬ 
lebrated  in  Greece  and  Ana,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors. 

The  vidfor  at  thefe  games  had  very  confiderable 
privileges  conferred  on  him,  after  the  example  of  Au- 
guftus  and  the  Athenians,  who  did  the  like  to  con¬ 
querors  at  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  and  Ifthmian  games. 
They  were  crowned  on  the  fpot  immediately  after  their 
vidlory,  had  penfions  allowed  them,  were  furniflied  with 
provifions  at  the  public  coft,  and  were  carried  in  triumph 
to  their  country. 

ISENACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  from  whence  one  of  the  Saxon  princes 
takes  the  title  of  duke.  There  are  irofi  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood.  E.  Long.  9.  17.  N  Lat.  51.  0. 

ISENARTS,  or  Eisenarts,  a  confiderable  town  of 
Germany,  in  Auftria  and  in  Stiria  ;  famous  for  its  iron 
mines.  E.  Long.  15.  25.  N.  Lat.  46.  56. 

ISENBURG,  a  large  town  of  Germany,  capital 
of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  handfome 
*aftle,  feated  on  the  river  Seine,  in  E,  Long.  7.  14. 
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N.  Lat.  56.  28.  The  county  belongs  to 
of  Treves. 

ISENGHEIN,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Nether- 
lands,  with  the  title  of  a  principality,  feated  on  the 
river  Mandera,  in  E.  Long.  3,  18.  N.  Lat.  50.  44. 

ISERNIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  county  of  Molife,  with  a  bifliop’s 
fee.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  in  E. 
Long.  14.  20. 

ISH,  in  Scots  Law ,  fignifies  expiry.  Thus  we  fay 
“  the  ifn  of  a  leafe.”  It  fignifies  alfo  to  go  out ;  thu^ 
we  fay  u  free  ijh  and  entry”  from  and  to  any  place. 

1SIA,  I s-ncc,  feafts  and  facrifices  anciently  folemni- 
zed  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Ifis. — The  Ilia  were  full 
of  the  moft  abominable  impurities  ;  and  for  that  rea- 
fon,  thofe  who  were  initiated  into  them  were  obliged 
to  take  an  oath  of  fecrecy.  They  held  for  nine  days 
fucceflively,  but  grew'  fo  fcandalous,  that  the  fenate 
abolilhed  them  at  Rome,  under  the  confulate  of  Pifo 
and  Gabinius.  They  were  re-eftablilhed  by  Aug  u  ft  us, 
and  the  emperor  Commodus  himfelf  aftifted  at  them, 
appearing  among  the  priefts  of  that  goddels  with  his 
head  (haven,  and  carrying  the  Anubis. 

I  SI  AC  TABLE,  is  one  of  the  moll  confiderable  mo¬ 
numents  of  antiquity,  difeovered  at  Rome  in  1525, 
and  fuppofed  by  the  various  figures  in  bas  relief  upon 
it,  to  reprefent  the  feafts  of  Ills,  and  other  Egyptian 
deities.  There  have  been  various  opinions  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  this  monument  :  fome  have  fuppofed  that 
it  was  engraved  long  before  the  time  when  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  wor flapped  the  figures  of  men  and  women.  Othe  r?, 
among  whom  is  Bifliop  Warburton,  apprehend,  that  it 
was  made  at  Rome  by  perfons  attached  to  the  worfhip 
of  Ifis.  Dr  Warburton  confiders  it  as  one  of  the  molt 
modern  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  on  account  of 
the  great  mixture  of  hieroglyphic  characters  which  it 
bears. 


ISIACI,  priefts  of  the  goddefs  Ifis. — Diofcorides 
tells  us,  that  they  bore  a  branch  of  fea  wormwood  in 
their  hands  inflead  of  olive.  They  fung  the  praifes  of 
the  goddefs  twice  a  day,  viz.  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun, 
when  they  opened  her  temple;  after  which  they  begged 
alms  the  reft  of  the  day,  and  returning  at  night,  re¬ 
peated  their  or i Tons,  and  (hut  up  the  temple. 

Such  was  the  life  and  office  of  the  ijiaci ;  they  never 
covered  their  feet  with  any  thing  but  the  thin  bark  of 
the  plant  papyrus,  \vhmh  occafioned  Prudent ius  and 
others  to  fay  they  went  barefooted.  They  wore  no 
garments  but  linen,  becaufe  Ifis  was  the  firft  who  taught 
mankind  the  culture  of  this  commodity. 

ISIDORUS,  called  Damiatensis,  orPELUSiOTA, 
from  his  living  in  a  folitude  near  that  city,  was  one  of 
the  moft  famous  of  all  St  Chryfoftom’s  difciples,  and 
flouriflied  in  the  time  of  the  general  council  held  in 
421.  We  have  2012  of  his  epiftles  in  five  books. 
They  are  (hort,  but  well  written,  in  Greek.  The  bed 
edition  is  that  of  Paris,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  printed  in 
1638,  in  folio. 

ISIGNI,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Normandy, 
with  a  fmall  harbour,  and  well  known  on  account  of 
its  fall:  works,  its  cyder,  and  its  butter.  W.  Long,  o. 
50.  N.  Lat.  49.  20. 

ISINGLASS.  See  Ichthyocolla. 

ISIS,  a  celebrated  deity. of  the  Egyptians,  daugh¬ 
ter 
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tei*  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  according  to  Diodorus  of  Si¬ 
cily.  Some  fuppofe  her  to  be  the  fame  as  lo,  svho 
was  changed  into  a  cow,  and  reftored  to  her  human 
form  in  Egypt,  where  Hie  taught  agr:culture,  and  go¬ 
verned  the  people  with  mild  nets  and  equity,  for 
which  reafons  fhe  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
According  to  fome  traditions  mentioned  by  Plutarch, 
Ifis  married  her  brother  Ofiris,  and  was  pregnant  by 
him  even  before  flie  had  left  her  mother’s  womb.  Thefe 
two  ancient  deities,  as  fome  authors  obferve,  compre¬ 
hended  all  nature  and  all  the  gods  of  the  heathens. 
Ifis  was  the  Venus  of  Cyprus,  the  Minerva  of  Athens, 
the  Cybele.  of  the  Phrygians,  the  Ceres  of  Eleufis, 
the  Proferpine  of  Sicily,  the  Diana  of  Crete,  the  Bel- 
Iona  pf  the  Romans,  &c.  Ofiris  and  Ifis  reigned  con¬ 
jointly  in  Egypt  5  but  the  rebellion  of  Typhon,  the 
brother  of  Ofiris,  proved  fatal  to  this  fovereign.  The 
ox  and  the  cow  were  the  fymbols  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis  5 
becaufe  thefe  deities,  while  on  earth,  had  diligently 
applied  themfelves  to  cultivating  the  earth.  As  Ifis 
was  fuppofed  to  be  the  moon,  as  Ofiris  the  fun,  fhe 
ras  reprefented  as  holding  a  globe  in  her  hand,  with 

veffel  full  of  ears  of  corn.  The  Egyptians  believed 
Jiat  the  yearly  and  regular  inundations  of  the  Nile 
proceeded  from  the  abundant  tears  which  Ifis  fhed  for 
the  lofs  of  Ofiris,  whom  Typhon  had  bafely  murdered. 
The  word  ljisy  according  to  fome,  fignifies  “  ancient,” 
and  on  that  account  the  inferiptions  on  the  ftatues  of 
the  goddefs  were  often  in  thefe  words  :  “  I  am  all  that 
has  been,  that  [hall  be  ;  and  none  among  mortals  has 
hitherto  taken  off  my  Veil.”  The  worfhip  of  Ifis  was 
univerfal  in  Egypt,  the  prieds  were  obliged  to  obferve 
perpetual  chaftity,  their  head  was  clofely  fhaved,  and 
they  always  walked  barefooted,  and  clothed  themfelves 
in  linen  garments.  They  never  ate  onions,  they  ah- 
flained  from  fait  with  their  meat,  and  were  forbidden 
to  eat  the  flefh  of  fheep  and  of  hogs.  During  the 
night  they  were  employed  in  continual  devotion  near 
the  datue  of  the  goddefs.  Cleopatra,  the  beautiful 
queen  of  Egypt,  was  wont  to  drefs  herfelf  like  this 
goddefs,  and  affe&ed  to  be  called  a  fecond  Ifis. 

Isis,  or  Thames ,  a  river  that  has  its  rife  in  Glou- 
cederfhire,  and  flows  through  only  a  finall  part  of  Wilt- 
fhire.  It  enters  this  county  near  its  fource,  and  be¬ 
gins  to  be  navigable  for  boats  at  Cricklade  ;  but  af¬ 
ter  running  in  a  Terpentine  manner  about  Four  miles, 
it  leaves  Gloucefterfhire  at  a  village  called  Cajile 
Eaton . 

Isis,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  order  zoo- 
phyta,  in  the  clafs  vermes.  See  Helminthology 
Index . 

ISLAM,  or  Islamism;  the  true  faith,  according 
to  the  Mahometans.  See  Mahometanism. 

ISLAND,  a  tra£I  of  dry  land  encompaffed  with 
water ;  in  which  fenfe  it  Hands  contradiftinguifhed 
from  Continent,  or  Terra  Firma. 

Several  naturalifls  are  of  opinion,  that  the  iflands 
were  formed  at  the  deluge  5  others  think,  that  there 
have  been  new  iflands  formed  by  the  calling  up  of  vail 
heaps  of  clay,  fand,  mud,  &c.  5  others  think  they  have 
been  feparated  from  the  continent  by  violent  ftorms, 
inundations,  and  earthquakes.  Thefe  lall  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Eall  Indies,  which  abound  in  iflands 
snore  than  any  other  part  of  the  world,  are  like  wife,, 
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more  annoyed  with  earthquakes,  tempefrs,  lightnings  I!Lr*f 
volcanoes,  &c..  than  any  other  part.  Others  again  li* 
conclude,  that  iflands  are  as  ancient  as  the  world,  and  He-adam, 
that  there  were  fotne  at  the  beginning  5  and  amono- 
other  arguments,  fupport  their  opinion  from  Gen.  x.  t 
and  other  paffages  of  Scripture. 

Varenius  thinks  that  there  have  been  iflands  pro¬ 
duced  each  of  thefe  ways.  St  Helena,  Afcenfion, 
and  other  deep  rocky  iflands,  he  fuppofes  to  have  be¬ 
come  fo  by  the  Tea’s  overflowing  their  neighbouring 
champaigns  *  but  by  the  heaping  up  huge  quantities 
of  fand,  and  other  terreftrial  matter,  he  thinks  the 
iflands  of  Zealand,  Japan,  &c.  were  formed.  Suma¬ 
tra  and  Ceylon,  and  mod  of  the  Ead  India  iflands, 
he  thinks,  were  rent  off  from  the  main  land ;  and  con¬ 
cludes,  that  the  idands  of  the  Archipelago  were  form¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  way,  imagining  it  probable  that  Deu¬ 
calion^  flood  might  contribute  towards  it.  The  an¬ 
cients  had  a  notion  that  Delos,  and  a  few  other  iflands, 
rofe  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea  j  which,  how  fabulous 
foever  it  may  appear,  agrees  with  later  obfervatiun?. 

Seneca  takes  notice,  that  the  illand  Therafia  rofe  thus 
out  of  the  JEge an  fea  in  his  time,  of  which  the  man¬ 
ners  were  eye  witneffes. 

It  is  indeed  very  probable,  that  many  iflands  have 
exided  not  only  from  the  deluge,  but  from  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world  5  and  we  have  undoubted  proofs  of 
the  formation  of  iflands  in  all  the  different  way*  above 
mentioned.  Another  way,  however,  in  which  iflands 
are  frequently  formed  in  the  South  fea,  is  by  the  co¬ 
ralline  infe£ls.  On  this  fubje£l  there  is  a  curious  dif- 
fertation  by  Alexander  Dalrymple,  Efq.  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfa&ions  for  the  year  1768,  to  which  we 
refer  the  reader.  See  alfo  Geography  Index . 

Islands  of  Ice.  See  ICE-Ifatid. 

Floating  ISLANDS.  Hiflories  are  full  of  accounts  of 
floating  iflands  ;  but  the  greatefl  part  of  them  are 
either  falfe  or  exaggerated.  What  we  generally  fee 
0/  this  kind  is  no  more  than  the  concretion  of  the 
lighter  and  more  vifeous  matter  floating  on  the  furface 
of  the  water  in  cakes  ;  and,  with  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  forming  congeries  of  different  fizes,  which,  not 
being  fixed  to  the  Ihore  in  any  part,  are  blown  about 
by  the  winds,  and  float  on  the  furface.  Thefe  are 
generally  found  in  lakes,  where  they  are  confined  from 
being  carried  too  far  3  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  fome 
of  them  acquire  a  very  confiderable  fi£e.  Seneca  tells 
us  of  many  of  thefe  floating  iflands  in  Italy  ;  and  fome 
later  writers  have  deferibed  not  a  few  of  them  in  ether 
places.  But,  however  true  thefe  accounts  might  have 
been  at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  very  few 
proofs  of  their  authenticity  are  now  to  be  found  \  the 
floating  iflands  having  either  difappeared  again,  or 
been  fixed  to  the  fides  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  a 
part  of  the  fhare.  Pliny  tells  us  of  a  great  ifland  which 
at  One  time  fwam  about  in  the  lake  Cutilia  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Reatinnm,  which  was  difeovered  to  the  old  Ro¬ 
mans  by  a  miracle  ;  and  Pomponius  tells  us,  that  ill 
Lydia  there  were  feveral  iflands  fo  loofe  in  their  foun¬ 
dations,  that  every  little  accident  (hook  and  removed 
them. 

Island  (or  Iceland )  Cry  dal.  See  CrTSTAL ,  Ice * 
land ;  Mineralogy  Index . 

ISLEadam,  a  town  of  France,  with  a  handfome 

cadle, 
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Iile-adam  caftle,  and  the  title  of  a  baron  ;  feated  on  the  river 
li  Oife,  three  miles  from  Beaumont,  and  20  from  Paris. 

^:nftQn' ,  E.  Long.  2.  13.  N.  Lat.  49.  7. 

ISLE-de-Dleu ,  a  fmall  ifland  of  France,  in  the  fea  of 
Gafcony,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Poitou,  from  which  it  is 
diftant  14  miles.  W.  Long.  2.  5.  N.  Lat.  46.  45. 

IsLE-de-France ,  one  of  the  twelve  general  govern¬ 
ments  of  France,  under  the  old  divifion  ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Picardy,  on  the  weft  by  Normandy,  on  the 
fouth  by  the  government  of  Orleannois,  and  on  the  eaft 
by  that  of  Champagne.  It  is  about  90  miles  in  length, 
and  as  much  in  breadth ;  and  is  watered  by  the  rivers 
Seine,  Marne,  Oife,  and  Aifne.  The  air  is  tempe¬ 
rate,  and  the  foil  fertile  ;  and*  it  abounds  in  wine,  corn, 
and  fruits.  It  contains  ten  fmall  diftrifls,  and  Paris 
is  the  capital  city. 

ISLEBIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  name  giv¬ 
en  to  thofe  who  adopted  the  fentiments  of  a  Lutheran 
divine  of  Saxony,  called  John  Agricola,  a  difciple  and 
companion  of  Luther,  a  native  of  lileb,  whence  the 
name  ;  who  interpreting  literally  fome  of  the  precepts 
of  St  Paul  with  regard  to  the  JewiQi  law,  declaimed 
againft  the  law  and  the  neceflity  of  good  works.  See 
Antinomians. 

ISLINGTON,  a  village  of  Middlefex,  on  the  north 
fide  of  London,  to  which  it  is  almoft  contiguous.  It 
appears  to  be  of  Saxon  origin  3  and  in  the  Conqueror’s 
time  was  written  Ifledon,  or  Ifendon.  The  church 
is  one  of  the  prebends  of  St  Paul’s  ;  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  which  a  certain  precinft  here  belongs,  for 
the  probate  of  wills,  and  granting  adminiftrations. 
The  church  was  a  Gothic  ftru&ure,  erected  in  1503, 
and  ftood  till  1751,  when  the  inhabitants  applied  to 
parliament  for  leave  to  rebuild  it,  and  foon  after  erect¬ 
ed  the  prefent  ftrutfture,  which  is  a  very  fubftantial 
brick  edifice,  though  it  does  not  want  an  air  of  light- 
nefs.  The  number  of  houfea  in  Iflington  exceeds 
2000;  and  the  total  amount  of  the  population,  as  it 
was  eftimated  in  1801,  was  more  than  10,000.  The 
White-conduit  houfe  in  this  place,  fo  called  from  a 
white  ftone  conduit  that  ftands  before  the  entrance, 
has  handfome  gardens  with  good  walks,  and  two  large 
rooms,  one  above  the  other,  for  the  entertainment  of 
company  at  tea,  &c.  In  the  fouth-weft  part  of  this 
village  is  that  noble  refervoir,  improperly  called  New 
River  Head  ;  though  they  are  only  two  bafons,  which 
receive  that  river  from  Hertfordfhire,  and  from  whence 
the  water  is  thrown  by  an  engine  into  the  company’s 
pipes  for  the  fupply  of  London.  In  the  red  moat  on 
the  north  fide  of  thefe  bafons,  called  Six- Acre  Field, 
from  the  contents  of  it,  which  is  the  third  field  beyond 
the  White  Conduit,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  fort- 
xefsin  former  days,  enclofed  with  a  rampart  and  ditch, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Roman  camp,  made 
ufe  of  by  Suetonius  Paulinus  after  his  retreat,  which 
Tacitus  mentions,  from  London,  before  he  Tallied 
thence,  and  routed  the  Britons  under  their  queen 
Boadicea;  and  that  which  is  vulgarly,  but  erroneouf- 
ly,  called  Jack  Straw’s  caftle,  is  a  fquare  place  in  the 
fouth-weft  angle  of  the  field,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  feat  of  the  praetorium  or  Roman  general’s  tent. 

In  this  pariih  are  two  charity-fehools ;  one  founded  in 
1613,  by  Dame  Alice  Owen,  for  educating  30  chil¬ 
dren.  This  foundation,  together  with  that  of  a  row  of 
You  XI.  Part  I. 
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*  alms-houfes,  are  under  the  care  of  the  brewers  com-  IflingtQn 
pany.  Here  is  an  hofpital  with  its  chapel,  and  a  work-  Tf  B  . 
houfe  for  the  poor.  There  is  a  fpring  of  chalybeate  °_ /°na  \ 
water  in  a  very  pleafant  garden,  which  for  fome  years 
was  honoured  by  the  conftant  attendance  of  the  prin- 
cefs  Amelia,  and  many  perfons  of  quality,  who  drank 
the  waters.  To  this  place,  which  is  called  New  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells,  many  people  refort,  efpecially  during 
the  fummer,  the  price  of  drinking  the  waters  being 
I  os.  6d.  for  the  feafon.  Near  this  place  is  a  houfe  of 
entertainment,  called  Saddler's  Wells ,  where,  during 
the  fummer  feafon,  people  are  amufed  with  balance- 
mafters,  walking  on  the  wire,  rope-dancing,  tumbling, 
and  pantomime  entertainments. 

ISLIP,  a  town  of  Oxfordfhire,  56  miles  from  Lon¬ 
don,  is  noted  for  the  birth  and  baptifm  of  Edward 
the  Confeffor.  By  means  of  inland  navigation,  it  has 
communication  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble, 

Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames, 

Avon,  Jkc. ;  which  navigation,  including  its  wind¬ 
ings,  extends  above  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lancafter,  Weftmoreland, 

Chefter,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Wor- 
cefter,  8cc.  It  has  a  good  market  for  iheep,  and  fome 
remains  of  an  ancient  palace,  faid  to  have  been  King 
Ethelred’s.  Here  is  a  charity  fchool.  The  chapel 
wherein  Edward  was  baptized  ftood  at  a  fmall  diftance 
north  from  the  church,  is  ft  ill  called  the  king’s  chapel, 
was  entirely  defecrated  during  Cromwell’s  ufurpation, 
and  converted  to  the  meaneft  ufes  of  a  farm-yard  ;  at 
prefent  it  has  a  roof  of  thatch.  It  is  built  of  ftone,  15 
yards  long,  and  7  broad,  and  retains  traces  of  the  arches 
of  an  oblong  window  at  the  eaft  end.  This  manor  was 
given  by  Edward  the  Confeffor  to  Weftminfter  abbey, 
to  which  it  ftill  belongs. 

ISMAELITES,  the  defendants  of  Ifmael;  dwell¬ 
ing  from  Havila  to  the  wildernefs  of  Sur,  towards 
Egypt,  and  thus  overfpreading  Arabia  Petrsea,  and 
therefore  Jofephus  calls  Ifmael  the  founder  of  the 
Arabs. 

ISMARUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  the 
Cieones  in  Thrace,  giving  name  to  a  lake.  In  Vir¬ 
gil  it  is  called  Ifmara.  Servius  fuppofed  it  to  be  a 
mountain  of  Thrace ;  on  which  mountain  Orpheus 
dwelt. 

ISNARDIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
tetrandria  clals,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  17th  order,  Calycanthemee .  See  Botany 
Index . 

ISNY,  an  imperial  town  of  Germany,  in  Suabia, 
and  in  Algow  ;  feated  on  the  river  Ifny,  in  E.  Long. 

9.  10.  N.  Lat.  47.  45. 

ISNIC,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Alia,  and  in  Natolia, 
with  a  Greek  archbifhop’s  fee.  It  is  the  ancient  Nice* 
famous  for  the  firft  general  council  held  here  in  325. 

There  is  now  nothing  remaining  of  its  ancient  fplen- 
dour,  but  an  aqueduct.  The  Jews  inhabit  the  greateft 
part  of  it ;  and  it  is  feated  in  a  country  fertile  in  com 
and  excellent  wine.  E.  Long.  29.50.  N.  Lat.  40.  16. 

ISOCHRONAL,  is  applied  to  fuch  vibrations  of 
a  pendulum  as  are  performed  in  the  fame  fpace  of 
time  ;  as  all  the  vibrations  or  fwings  of  the  fame  pen¬ 
dulum  are,  whether  the  arches  it  deferibes  are  fhortcr 
or  longer. 

,  Z  z  . .  Isochronal  .. 
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ISOCHRONAL  Line ,  that  in  which  a  heavy  body  is 
fuppofed  to  defcend  without  any  acceleration. 

ISOCRATES,  one  of  the  greatefl  orators  of  Greece, 
was  born  at  Athens,  436  B.  C.  He  was  the  fon  of 
Theodorus,  who  had  enriched  himfelf  by  making  mu- 
fical  inRruments,  and  gave  his  fon  a  liberal  education. 
Ifoerates  was  the  difciple  of  Prodicus,  Gorgias,  and 
other  great  orators.  He  endeavoured  at  firR  to  de¬ 
claim  in  public,  but  without  fuccefs  5  he  therefore 
contented  himfelf  wtith  inRru&ing  his  fcholars,  and 
making  private  orations.  He  always  ffiowed  great 
love  for  his  country  ;  and  being  informed  of  the  lofs  of 
the  battle  of  Cheronea,  he  abftained  four  days  from 
eating,  and  died,  aged  98.  There  are  Hill  extant  21 
of  his  difcourfes  or  orations,  which  are  excellent  per¬ 
formances,  and  have  been  tranflated  from  the  Greek 
into  Latin  by  Wolfius.  Ifoerates  particularly  excelled 
in  the  juftnefs  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
expreflions.  There  are  alfo  nine  letters  attributed  to 
him. 


ISOETES,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
cryptogamia  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

ISOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  Farther  Calabria,  with  a  bifhop’s 
fee.  It  is  a  fea-port  town,  and  is  feated  15  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  St  Severina.  E.  Long.  17.  33.  N.  Lat. 
39.  2. 

ISOPERIMETRIC  AL  figures,  in  Geometry ,  are 
fuch  as  have  equal  perimeters  or  circumferences. 

ISOPYRUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
polyandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  26th  order,  Multijiliquee .  See  Botany 
Index . 

ISOSCELES  triangle,  in  Geometry ,  one  that  has 
two  equal  tides. 

ISPAHAN,  or,  as  the  Perfians  pronounce  it,  Spau¬ 
hawn ,  the  capital  of  Pertia,  is  tituated  in  the  province 
of  Irac  Agemi,  or  Pertia  Proper,  upon  the  ruins,  as  is 
generally  fuppofed,  of  the  ancient  Hecatompylos,  or, 
as  others  think,  of  the  Afpa  of  Ptolemy.  Moll  of  the 
eaftern  aftronomers  and  geographers  place  it  in  N.  Lat. 
32.  25.  E.  Long.  86.  40.  It  Rands  in  a  very  extenfive 
plain,  furrounded  by  mountains  ;  and  has  eight  diftri&s 
belonging  to  it,  that  contain  about  400  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages..  The  fertility  of  the  foil,  the  mildnefs  of  the  fea- 
fons,  and  the  tine  temperature  of  the  air,  all  confpire  to 
render  Ifpahan  one  of  the  moR  charming  and  delightful 
cities  in  the  world.  It  is  unanimoufly  agreed,  that  the 
prefent  city  is  of  no  great  antiquity  ;  and  the  two  parts 
into  which  it  is  divided,  preferve  the  names  of  two  con¬ 
tiguous  towns,  from  the  jun&ion  of  which  it  was  form¬ 
ed.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe,  notwithRanding  their 
neighbourhood,  bear  an  inveterate  antipathy  to  each 
other  ;  which  they  difeover  on  all  public  occations. 
Spauhawn  owes  the  glory  it  now  poflefies  to  the  great 
Shah  Abas  •,  who,  after  the  conqueR  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Lar  and  Ormus,  charmed  with  the  fituation  of  this 
place,  made  it  the  capital  of  his  empire,  between  the 
.  years  1620  and  1628.  The  mountains,  with  which 
this  city  is  furrounded,  defend  it  alike  from  the  fultry 
heats  of  fummer  and  the  piercing  winds  of  the  winter 
feafon  :  and  the  plain  on  wffiich  it  Rands  is  watered  by 
feveral  rivers,  which  contribute  alike  to  its  ornament 
and  ufe.  Of  thefe  rivers,  the  Zenderoud,' after  being 
joined  by  the  Mabmood,  paffes  by  Spauhawn  \  where  it 


has  three  fine  bridges  over  it,  and  is  as  broad  as  the  Ifpahan. 
Seine  at  Paris.  The  waters  of  thefe  united  Rreams  are 
fweet,  pleaiant,  and  wholefome,  almoR  beyond  compa- 
rifon  ;  as  indeed  are  all  the  fprings  found  in  the  gardens 
belonging  to  the  houfes  of  Spauhawn.  The  extent  of 
Spauhawn  is  very  great;  not  lefs  perhaps  than  20  miles 
within  the  walls,  which  are  of  earth,  poorly  built,  and 
fo  covered  withjioules  and  fhaded  with  gardens,  that  in 
many  places  it  is  difficult  to  difeover  them.  The  Per¬ 
fians  are  wont  to  fay,  Spauhawn  ntfpigehon ,  i.  e.  Spau¬ 
hawn  is  half  the  world.  Chardin  lays,  that  lome  rec¬ 
koned  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  1,000,000  ;  but  he 
did  not  look  upon  it  as  more  populous  than  London,  or 
containing  more  than  600,000.  At  a  difiance,  the  city 
is  not  eafily  difiinguiffied  ;  many  of  the  Rreets  being  a- 
dorned  with  plantains,  and  every  houfe  having  its  garden, 
the  whole  looks  like  a  wood.  The  Rreets  in  general  are 
neither  broad  nor  convenient;  there  being  three  great 
evils  which  attend  them  :  the  firR  is,  that  being  built 
on  common  fewers,  thefe  are  frequently  broke  up,  which 
is  very  dangerous,  confidering  that  moR  people  are  on 
horfeback  ;  the  fecond  is,  that  there  are  many  wells  or 
pits  in  them,  which  are  not  lefs  dangerous  ;  the  third 
arifes  from  the  people’s  emptying  all  their  ordure  from 
the  tops  of  their  houfes  :  this  laR,  indeed,  is  in  fome 
meafure  qualified  by  the  drynefs  of  the  air,  and  by  its 
being  quickly  removed  by  the  peafants,  who  carry  it 
away  to  dung  their  grounds.  Some  reckon  eight,  and 
others  ten  gates,  betides  poRerns ;  but  all  agree  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  of  entering  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night.  The  three  principal  fuburbs  annexed  to  it 
are,  Abas-Abad,  built  by  Shah  Abas,  and  belonging 
to  the  people  of  Tauris ;  Julfa,  inhabited  by  a  colony 
of  Armenians,  called  by  fome  New  Ju/jay  to  diRinguiRi 
it  from  the  ancient  city  of  that  name,  tituated  in  Arme¬ 
nia,  upon  the  Araxes,  whence  the  original  inhabitants- 
of  New  Julfa  were  brought ;  and  Ghebr-Abad,  or,  as 
the  Arabs  pronounce  it,  Kebr-Abad,  the  Rreet  of  the 
magians,  occupied  entirely  by  the  profeffors  of  magifm, 
or  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Perfians.  The  river  Zen¬ 
deroud  feparates  the  city  of  Ifpahan  and  Abas-Abad 
from  Julfa  and  Ghebr-Abad.  This  city  has  fuffered 
greatly  fince  the  commencement  of  the  dreadful  rebel¬ 
lion  in  1721  ;  the  whole  kingdom  from  that  period,  till 
a  few  years  ago,  having  been  almoR  a  continued  feene 
of  blood,  ravages,  and  confution.  A  celebrated  mo¬ 
dern  traveller,  who  was  on  the  fpot,  tells  us,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Julfa,  not  many  years  before  the  above 
revolution  happened,  amounted  to  30,000  fouls;  had 
13  churches,  and  above  1 00  prieRs  ;  and  paid  the  Per- 
fian  court  200  tomans  *  yearly  for  the  free  exercife  of  #  to- 
their  religion  :  that  fome  of  the  Rreets  were  broad  and  man  is  rec- 
handfome,  and  planted  with  trees,  with  canals  and  honed  at 
fountains  in  the  middle  ;  others  narrow  and  crooked,  3**  7s*  ^er“ 
and  arched  a-top;  others  again,  though  extremely  nar-  ** 
row,  as  well  as  turning  and  winding  many  ways,  were 
of  an  incredible  length,  and  refembled  fo  many  laby¬ 
rinths  :  that,  at  a  fmall  diRance  from  the  town,  there, 
w-ere  public  walks  adorned  with  plane-trees  on  either 
hand,  and  wrays  paved  with  Rones,  fountains,  and  cif- 
terns  :  that  there  w  ere  above  100  caravanferas  for  the 
ufe  of  merchants  and  travellers,  many  of  which  were 
built  by  the  kings  and  prime  nobility  of  Pertia:  that,  as 
little  rain  fell  there,  the  Rreets  were  frequently  full  of 
duR,  which  rendered  the  city  difagreeable  during  a 
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I  tp  ah  an  confiderable  part  of  the  fummer ;  that  the  citizens, 
\[  however,  to  make  this  inconvenience  more  tolerable, 
Hraelhes.  upe(j  tQ  water  them  when  the  weather  was  warmer  than 
ufual:  that  there  was  a  cattle  in  the  eattern  part  of  the 
town,  which  the  citizens  looked  upon  as  impregnable, 
in  which  the  public  money,  and  mott  of  the  military 
ftores,  were  faid  to  be  kept:  that,  notwithttanding  the 
baths  and  caravanferas  were  almott  innumerable,  there 
was  not  one  public  hofpital :  that  mott  of  the  public 
buildings  were  rather  neat  than  magnificent,  though  the 
great  meydan  or  market-place,  the  royal  palace  (which 
is  three  quarters  of  a  league  in  circumference),  and  the 
alley  denominated  Toher  bag  adjoining  to  it,  made  a 
Very  grand  appearance :  that  the  former  contained  the 
royal  mofque  ;  the  building  denominated  hayserich , 
where  all  forts  of  foreign  commodities  were  expofed  to 
fale;  and  the  mint,  ttyled  by  the  Perfians ferraa-hkoneh, 
where  the  current  moneyvof  the  kingdom  was  coined: 
that,  befides  the  native  Perfians,  there  were  then  in 
Ifpahan  above  10,000  Indians  all  fupported  by  trade; 
20, 000  Georgians,  Circaffians,  and  Tartars  of  Daghe- 
ftan  or  Lefgees,  with  a  confiderable  number  of  Engliffi, 
Dutch,  Portuguefe,  and  a  few  French:  that  the  Capu¬ 
chins,  difcalceated  or  barefooted  Carmelites,  Jefuits, 
Dominicans,  and  Auftin  friars,  had  likewife  their  con¬ 
vents  here,  though  they  were  unable  to  make  any  con¬ 
verts  ;  and  that  there  were  above  100  mofques  and  pub¬ 
lic  colleges.  But  fince  the  fatal  period  above  mention¬ 
ed,  the  fuburb  of  Julfa  was  almott  totally  abandoned  by 
the  Armenians.  The  government  of  Ifpahan,  twenty- 
three  leagues  long  and  as  many  broad,  comprehending 
feveral  diftri&s,  mott  of  them  formerly  well  peopled, 
appeared  not  many  years  ago  little  better  than  a  de- 
fert ;  for  mott  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  fertile  and  de¬ 
lightful  traft  had  been  driven  out  and  difperfed,  Mul¬ 
titudes  of  them  took  a  precarious  refuge  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Lorittan,  lying  between  Ifpahan  and  Sutter, 
while  their  lands  were  left  untilled,  and  their  houfes 
mouldered  into  ruins.  In  fliort,  all  the  diftreffes  of  an 
unfuccefsful  war,  or  the  invafion  of  a  barbarous  enemy, 
could  not  have  plunged  the  people  of  Ifpahan  into  great¬ 
er  mifery  than  the  vi&ories  of  their  tyrannical  king  Na¬ 
dir  Shah,  who  feemed  more  folicitous  to  humble  his 
own  fubje&s  than  to  crutti  his  enemies.  See  Persia. 
ISPIDA.  See  Alcedo,  Ornithology  Index . 

ISRAEL,  the  name  which  the  angel  gave  Jacob, 
after  having  wrettled  with  him  all  night  at  Mahanaim 
or  Penuel  (Gen.  xxxii.  1,  2,  and  28,  29,  30,  and  Ho- 
fea  xii.  3.).  It  fignifies  a  conqueror  of  God  or  a  prince 
of  God  or,  according  to  many  of  the  ancients,  a  man 
who  fees  God . 

By  the  name  of  Ifrael  is  fometimes  understood  the 
perfon  of  Jacob;  fometimes  the  whole  people  of  Ifrael, 
or  the  whole  race  of  Jacob  ;  and  fometimes  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Ifrael,  or  of  the  ten  tribes,  diftinft  from  the 
kingdom  of  Judah. 

ISRAELITES,  the  defeendants  of  Ifrael ;  who 
were  at  firft  called  Hebrews ,  by  reafon  of  Abraham, 
who  came  from  the  other  fide  of  the  Euphrates;  and 
afterwards  Ifraelites ,  from  Ifrael  the  father  of  the 
twelve  patriarchs  ;  and  laftly  Jews ,  particularly  after 
their  return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  becaufe  the 
tribe  of  Judah  was  then  much  ttronger  and  more  nume¬ 
rous  than  the  other  tribes,  and  foreigners  had  fcarcely 
any  knowledge  of  this  trib 


ISSACHAR,  one  of  the  divifions  of  Paleftine  by  Iffachar 
tribes  ;  lying  to  the  fouth  of  Zabulon,  fo  as  by  a  nar-  II 
row  flip  to  reach  the  Jordan,  between  Zabulon  and  ,  ^us* 
Manaffeh,  (Jofii.  xix.).  But  whether  it  reached  to  the 
fea,  is  a  queflion  :  fome  holding  that  it  did  ;  an  affer- 
tion  not  eafy  to  be  proved,  as  Jofliua  makes  no  mention 
of  the  fea  in  this  tribe,  nor  does  Jofephus  extend  it 
farther  than  to  Mount  Carmel;  and  in  Jofh,  xvii.  10. 

Afher  is  faid  to  touch  Manaffeh  on  the  north,  which 
could  not  be  if  Iffachar  extended  to  the  fea. 

1SSOUDUN,  a  town  of  France,  in  Berry,  which 
carries  on  a  trade  in  wood,  cattle,  cloth,  hats,  and 
ftockings ;  is  feated  partly  in  a  plain,  and  partly  on  an 
eminence.  E.  Long.  2.  5.  N.  Lat.  46.  57. 

ISSUE,  in  common  law,  has  various  applications; 
being  fometimes  taken  for  the  children  begotten  be¬ 
tween  a  man  and  his  wufe — fometimes  for  profits  grow¬ 
ing  from  amercements  or  fines — fometimes  for  pro¬ 
fits  of  lands  and  tenements — but  more  frequently 
for  the  point  of  matter  depending  in  fuit,  whereupon 
the  parties  join,  and  put  their  caufe  to  the  trial  of  the 

jury. 

In  all  thefe  occafions,  ilfue  has  but  one  fignification, 
which  is,  an  effeft  of  a  caufe  preceding;  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  the  effeft  of  the  marriage  between  the  pa¬ 
rents  ;  the  profits  growing  to  the  king  or  lord,  from  the 
punifhment  of  any  man’s  offence,  are  the  effed  of  his 
tranfgrettion  ;  the  point  referred  to  the  trial  of  twelve 
men  is  the  effect  of  pleading,  or  procefs.  See  Plea 
and  IJfue . 

ISSUES,  in  Surgery ,  are  little  ulcers  made  defign- 
edly  by  the  furgeon  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and 
kept  open  by  the  patient,  for  the  prefervation  and  re¬ 
covery  of  his  health. 

ISSUS,  now  Ajazo,  a  town  of  Cilicia  in  Natolia, 
with  a  harbour  on  the  Levant  fea,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Scanderoon.  E.  Long.  36.  25.  N.  Lat.  36.  56. 

Near  this  place,  in  a  difficult  pafs  between  th& 
mountains  and  the  fea,  Alexander  the  Great  fought  his 
fecond  battle  with  Darius.  One  great  caufe  of  the  de¬ 
feat  which  the  Perfians  received  here  was  the  bad  con- 
du<R  of  their  monarch,  who  led  his  numerous  forces  in¬ 
to  a  narrow  place,  where  they  had  not  room  to  a<ft. 
Alexander  was  fo  much  furprifed  when  he  firff  received 
the  news  that  Darius  was  behind  him,  that  he  could 
fcarcely  believe  it  to  be  true  :  but  when  he  was  tho¬ 
roughly  fatisfied  of  the  fa£t,  and  that  Darius  had  again 
paffed  the  river  Pinarus,  he  called  a  council  of  war, 
wherein,  without  alking  any  body’s  advice,  he  only  told 
them,  that  he  hoped  they  4culd  remember  their  former 
aftions  :  and  that  they,  who  were  always  conquerors, 
were  about  to  fight  people  who  were  always  beaten.  He 
further  oblerved,  that  Darius  feemed  to  be  infatuated, 
fince  he  had  with  fuch  expedition  quitted  an  open  and 
champaign  country,  where  his  numbers  might  have  a£l- 
ed  with  advantage,  to  fight  in  a  place  inclofed,  where 
the  Macedonian  phalanx  might  be  well  drawn  up,  and 
where  his  numbers  could  only  incommode  him.  He 
then  made  the  neceffary  difpofitions  for  repatting  the 
mountains,  potted  guards  where  he  found  them  necef¬ 
fary,  and  then  commanded  bis  troops  to  refrefli  them- 
felves,  and  to  take  their  refl  till  morning. 

At  break  of  day  be  began  to  repafs  the  mountains, 
obliging  his  forces  to  move  in  clofe  order  where  tfre 
road  was  narrow,  and  to  extend  themfelves  as  they 
£  z  2  had 
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Iffus.  had  more,  room  ;  the  right  wing  keeping  always  clofe 
to  the  mountain,  and  the  left  to  the  fea-fliore.  On 
the  right  there  was  a  battalion  of  heavy-armed  troops, 
befides  the  targeteers  under  the  command  of  Nicanor 
the  fun  of  Parmenio.  Next  thefe,  extending  to  the 
phalanx,  were  the  corps  of  Coenus  and  Perdiecas  }  and 
on  the  left  the  refpedtive  bodies  commanded  by  Amyn- 
tas,  Ptolemy,  and  Meleager.  The  foot  appointed  to 
fupport  them  were  commanded  by  Craterus  j  but  the 
whole  left  wing  was  committed  to  Parmenio,  with 
ftri&  orders  not  to  decline  from  the  fea;fhore,  led 
the  Perfians  ftiould  furround  them.  Darius  ordered 
20,000  foot  and  30,000  horfe  to  retire,  finding  that 
he  already  wanted  room  to  draw’  up  the  red.  His  firft 
line  confided  of  30,000  Greek  mercenaries,  having 
on  their  right  and  left  60,000  heavy-armed  troops, 
being  the  utmod  the  ground  would  allow'.  Ori  the  left, 
towards  the  mountain,  he  poded  20,000  men,  which, 
from  the  hollow  fituation  of  the  place,  were  brought 
quite  behind  Alexander’s  right  w’ing.  The  red  of  his 
troops  were  formed  into  clofe  and  ufelefs  lines  behind 
the  Greek  mercenaries,  to  the  number  in  all  of  600,000 
men.  When  this  was  done,  he  fuddenly  recalled  the 
horfe  who  had  retired,  fending  part  of  them  to  take  pod 
on  his  right  againd  the  Macedonians  commanded  by 
Parmenio  ;  and  the  red  he  ordered  to  the  left  towards 
the  mountain  :  but,  finding  them  unfervieeable  there, 
he  fent  the  greated  part  of  them  to  the  right  \  and  then 
took  upon  himfelf,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Per- 
fian  kings,  the  command  of  the  main  body.  As  foon 
as  Alexander  perceived  that  the  w  eight  of  the  Perfian 
horfe  wras  difpofed  againd  his  left  wing,  he  difpatched, 
with  as  much  fecrecy  as  he  could,  the  Theffalian  ca¬ 
valry  thither,  and  fupplied  their  places  on  the  right  by 
fome  brigades  of  horfe  from  the  van,  and  light-armed 
troops.  He  alfo  made  fuch  difpofitions,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  mighty  advantage  of  the  hollow’  mountain, 
the  Perfians  could  not  furround  him.  But,  as  thefe 
precautions  had  confiderably  weakened  the  centre  of  his 
army,  he  ordered  thofe  advanced  pods  on  the  enemy’s 
left,  of  which  he  was  mod  apprehenfive  to  be  attacked 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  fight  ;  and,  when  they 
were  eafily  driven  from  them,  he  recalled  as  many 
troops  as  were  uecefiaiy  to  drengthen  his  centre. 

When  all  things  were  in  order,  Alexander  gave  dried 
command,  that  his  army  fhould  march  very  (lowly. 
As  for  Darius,  he  kept  his  troops  fixed  in  their  pods, 
and  in  fome  places  threw  up  ramparts  }  whence  the 
Macedonians  rightly  obferved,  that  he  thought  himfelf 
already  a  prifoner.  Alexander  at  the  head  of  the  right 
wing  engaged  fird,  and  without  any  difficulty  broke  and 
defeated  the  left  wing  of  Darius.  But,  endeavouring 
to  pafs  the  river  Pinarus  after  them,  his  troops  in  fome 
ineafure  lofing  their  order,  the  Greek  mercenaries  fell 
upon  them  in  flank,  and  made  them  fight,  not  only  for 
vidory,  but  for  their  lives.  Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Seleu- 
cus,  and  120  Macedonians  of  fome  rank,  were  killed 
upon  the  fpot.  But  the  foot  next  to  Alexander’s  right 
wing  coming  in  feafonably  to  its  relief,  fell  upon  the 
mercenaries  in  flank,  amongfl  whom  a  dreadful  earnage 
was  made  *,  they  being  in  a  manner  furrounded  by  the 
horfe  and  light-armed  troops,  whieh  at  fird  purfued  the 
left  wing,  and  the  foot  that  now'  paffed  the  river.  The 
Perfian  horfe  on  the  right  dill  fought  gallantly  ;  but, 
when  they  were  thoroughly  informed  of  the  rout  of 
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their  left  wing  and  of  the  dedrudion  of  the  Greek  mer¬ 
cenaries,  and  that  Darius  himfelf  was  fled,  they  began 
to  break,  and  betake  themfelvts  to  flight  alio.  The 
Theffalian  cavalry  purfued  them  clofe  at  the  heels  \  and 
the  narrow  craggy  roads  incommoded  them  exceeding¬ 
ly,  fo  that  vad  numbers  of  them  perilhed.  As  for  Da¬ 
rius,  he  fled,  foon  after  the  left  wing  w  as  broken,  in  a 
chariot  with  a  few  of  his  favourites :  as  far  as  the  coun¬ 
try  was  plain  and  open,  he  efcaped  well  enough  5  but, 
when  the  roads  became  rocky  and  narrow’,  he  quitted 
it,  and  mounting  a  horfe,  rode  all  the  night  \  his  cha¬ 
riot,  in  which  were  his  cloak  and  his  bowr,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Alexander,  who  carried  them  back  to  his 
camp. 

In  refped  to  the  battle  of  Iffus,  Diodorus  informs  us, 
that  Alexander  looked  everywhere  about  for  Darius  *, 
and,  as  foon  as  he  difeovered  him,  with  his  handful  of 
guards  attacked  him  and  the  flower  of  the  Perfian  army 
which  was  about  him  ;  being  as  defirous  of  obtaining 
this  victory  by  his  perfonal  valour,  as  of  fubduing  the 
Perfian  empire  by  the  courage  of  his  foldiers.  But 
when  Oxathre?,  the  brother  of  Darius,  faw'  Alexander’s 
delign,  and  how  fiercely  he  fought  to  accomplifli  it,  he 
threw  himfelf,  with  the  horfe  who  were  about  him,  be¬ 
tween  his  brother’s  chariot  and  the  enemy,  where  an 
obflinate  fight  was  maintained,  till  the  dead  bodies  rofe 
like  an  entrenchment  about  the  chariot  of  Darius.  Ma¬ 
ny  of  the  Perfian  nobility  wrere  (lain,’  and  Alexander 
himfelf  was  wounded  in  the  thigh.  At  laft  the  horfes 
in  the  chariot  of  Darius  ffarted,  and  became  fo  unruly, 
that  the  king  himfelf  was  forced  to  take  the  reins  y  the 
enemy,  however,  preffed  fo  hard  upon  him,  that  he  was 
conftrained  to  call  for  another  chariot,  and  mounted  it 
in  great  danger.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  rout, 
which  foon  after  became  general.  According  to  this 
author,  the  Perfians  loft  200,000  foot,  and  10, coo 
horfe  'y  the  Macedonians  300  foot,  and  150  horfe. 

Juflin  informs  us,  that  the  Perfian  army  confifted  of 
400, coo  foot,  and  100, coo  horfe.  He  fays,  that  the 
battle  was  hard  fought  ;  that  both  the  kings  were 
wounded  ;  and  that  the  Perfians  Hill  fought  gallantly 
when  their  king  fled,  but  that  they  were  afterwards 
fpeedily  and  totally  routed  :  he  is  very  particular  as  to 
their  lofs,  whieh  he  fays  amounted  to  6i,oco  foot, 
io,cco  horfe,  and  40,000  taken  prifoners  j  of  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians  he  fays  there  fell  no  more  than  130  foot,  and 
1 50  horfe.  Curtius  fays,  that  of  the  Perfians  there  fell 
100,000  foot,  and  ro,ooo  horfe  :  of  Alexander’s  army 
504,  he  fays,  were  wounded  \  32  foot  and  130  horfe 
killed.  That  we  may  not  fufpeH  any  error  in  tranf- 
cribers,  his  own  obfervation  confirms  the  fa£t  :  Tantulo 
impendio  in  gens  viBoria  Jletit ,  “  So  fmall  was  the  coil  of 
fo  great  a  vidtory.” 

1STHMIA,  or  ISTHJMJAN  Games  ;  one  of  the  four 
folemn  games  which  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year  in 
Greece.  They  derived  their  name  from  the  ifthmus  of 
Corinth,  where  they  were  celebrated.  In  their  firft  in- 
ffitution,  according  to  Paufanias,  they  confifted  only  of 
funeral  rites  and  eeremonies  in  honour  of  Melicertes  : 
but  Tliefeus  afterwards,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  in  emu¬ 
lation  of  Hercules,  who  had  appointed  games  at  Olym¬ 
pia  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  dedicated  thofe  to  Neptune, 
his  reputed  father,  who  was  regarded  as  the  particular 
protestor  of  the  ifthmus  and  commerce  of  Corinth.  The 
lame  trials  of  (kill  were  exhibited  here  as  at  the  other 
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Ifthrma  three  facred  games  ;  and  particularly  thofe  of  mufic  and 
II  poetry.  Thefe  games,  in  which  the  vigors  were  only 
Italian.  rewarded  with  garlands  of  pine  leaves,  were  celebrated 
with  great  magnificence  and  lplendour  as  long  as  paga- 
nifm  continued  to  be  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  Greece  ; 
nor  were  they  omitted  even  when  Corinth  was  facked 
and  burnt  by  Mummius  the  Roman  general  ;  at  which 
time  the  care  of  them  was  transferred  to  the  Sicyonians, 
but  was  reftored  again  to  the  Corinthians  when  their 
city  was  rebuilt. 

ISTHMUS,  a  narrow  neck,  or  flip  of  ground, 
which  joins  two  continents  ;  or  joins  a  peninfula  to 
the  terra  firma,  and  feparates  two  feas.  See  Penin¬ 
sula. 

The  moft  celebrated  ifthmufes  are  that  of  Panama 
or  Darien,  which  joins  North  and  South  America  ;  that 
of  Suez,  which  connects  Afia  and  Africa ;  that  of  Co¬ 
rinth,  or  Peloponnefus,  in  the  Morea  ;  that  of  Critn- 
Tartary,  otherwise  called  Taurica  Cherfonefus  ;  that  of 
the  peninfula  Romania,  and  Eriffo,  or  the  ifthmus  of 
the  Thracian  Cherfonefus,  twelve  furlongs  broad,  being 
that  which  Xerxes  undertook  to  cut  through.  The  an¬ 
cients  had  feveral  defigns  of  cutting  the  ifthmus  of  Co¬ 
rinth,  which  is  a  rocky  hillock,  about  ten  miles  over  ; 
but  they  were  all  in  vain,  the  invention  of  iluices  being 
not  then  known.  There  have  been  attempts  too  for 
cutting  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  to  make  a  communication 
between  the  Red  fea  and  the  Mediterranean  :  but  thefe 
alfo  failed  ;  and  in  one  of  them  a  king  of  Egypt  is  faid 
to  have  loft  120,000  men. 

ISTRIA,  a  peninfula  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
Venice,  lying  in  the  north  part  of  the  Adriatic  fea.  It 
is  bounded  by  Carniola  on  the  north  *,  and  on  the  fouth, 
eaft,  and  weft,  by  the  fea.  The  air  is  unwholefome, 
efpecially  near  the  coaft ;  but  the  foil  produces  plenty 
of  wine,  oil,  and  paftures  ;  there  are  alfo  quarries  of  fine 
marble.  One  part  of  it  belongs  to  the  Venetians,  and 
the  other  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Cabo  d’lftria  is  the 
capital  town. 

ITALIAN,  the  language  fpoken  in  Italy.  See  the 
article  Language. 

This  tongue  is  derived  principally  from  the  Latin  •, 
and  of  all  the  languages  formed  from  the  Latin,  there 
is  none  which  carries  with  it  more  vifible  marks  of  its 
original  than  the  Italian. 

It  is  accounted  one  of  the  moft  perfedl  among  the 
modern  tongues.  It  is  complained,  indeed,  that  it  has 
too  many  diminutives  and  fuperlatives,  or  rather  aug- 
mentatives  ;  but  without  any  great  reafon  for  if  thofe 
words  convey  nothing  farther  to  the  mind  than  the  juft 
ideas  of  things,  they  are  no  more  faulty  than  our  pleo- 
nafms  and  hyperboles. 

The  language  correfponds  to-  the  genius  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  are  flow  and  thoughtful  :  Accordingly  their 
language  runs  heavily,*  though  fmoothly  ;  and  many 
of  their  words  are  lengthened  out  to  a  great  degree. 
They  have  a  great  tafte  for  mufic  ;  and  to  gratify  their 
paflion  this  way,  have  altered  abundance  of  their  pri¬ 
mitive  words ;  leaving  out  eonfonants,  taking  in  vowels, 
foftening  and  lengthening  out  their  terminations,  for 
the  fake  of  the  cadence. 

Hence  the  language  is  rendered  extremely  mufical, 
and  fucceeds  better  than  any  other  in  operas  and  fome 
parts  of  poetry  :  but  it  fails  in  ftrength  and  nervouf- 
nefs  j  and  a  great  part  of  its  words,  borrowed  from  the 


Latin,  become  fo  far  difguifeclthat  they  arc  not  cafily  Italian 
known  again.  M 

The  multitude  of  fovereign  ftates  into  which  Italy  .  ***  . 

has  been  divided  has  given  rife  to  a  great  number  of 
different  dialects  in  that  language  *,  which,  however, 
are  all  good  in  the  place  where  they  are  ufed.  The 
Tufcan  is  ufually  preferred  to  the  other  diale&s,  and 
the  Roman  pronunciation  to  that  of  the  other  cities  ; 
whence  the  Italian  proverb,  Lingua  Tofcana  in  bocca 
Romana . 

The  Italian  is  generally  pretty  well  underftood 
throughout  Europe  ;  and  is  frequently  fpoken  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  At  Conftantinople,  in 
Greece,  and  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  the  Italian  is 
ufed  as  commonly  as  the  language  of  the  country  :  in¬ 
deed  in  thofe  places  it  is  not  fpoken  fo  pure  as  in  Tuf- 
cany,  but  is  corrupted  with  many  of  the  proper  words- 
and  idioms  of  the  place  ;  whence  it  takes  a  new  name, 
and  is  called  Frank  Italian . 

ITALIC  character,  in  Printing .  See  Letter. 

ITALIC  A,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Boe- 
tica  in  Spain,  built  by  Scipio  Africanus,  after  finifliing 
the  Spanifli  war,  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded  foL- 
diers.  At  firft  it  was  a  municipium  5  afterwards  a  co¬ 
lony  :  which  was  a  matter  of  wonder  to  the  emperor 
Adrian,  the  privileges  of  a  municipium  being  beyond 
thofe  of  a  colony  (Gellius).  Famous  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Adrian,  and  of 
the  poet  Silius  Italicus.  Now  Sevilla  Vieja ,  fcarcely 
four  miles  from  Seville  ;  a  fmall  village  of  Andalufia, 
on  the  Guadalquivir. — Ccrfnium  in  Italy  was  thus  alfo 
called. 

ITALY,  one  of  the  fineft  countries  of  Europe,  ly¬ 
ing  between  7  and  10  degrees  of  E.  Long,  and  be¬ 
tween  37  and  46  degrees  of  N.  Lat.  On  the  north, 
north-weft,  and  north-eaft,  it  is  bounded  by  France, 
Switzerland,  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  and  Germa¬ 
ny;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Adriatic  fea  or  gulf  of  Ve¬ 
nice  ;  and  on  the  fouth  and  weft,  by  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  ;  its  figure  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  that  of 
a  boot.  Its  length  from  Aofta,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
in  Savoy,  to  the  utmoft  verge  of  Calabria,  is  about  600 
miles  ;  but  its  breadth  is  very  unequal,  being  in  fome 
places  near  400  miles,  in  others  not  above  25  or  30.  1 

Italy  was  anciently  known  by  the  names  of  Its  different’ 

niay  Oenotria ,  Hefpcria ,  and  Aufonia .  It  was  called  name** 
Saturnia  from  Saturn  ;  who,  being  driven  out  of 
Crete  by  his  fon  Jupiter,  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken 
refuge  here.  The  names  of  Oenotria  and  Aufonia  are 
borrowed  from  its  ancient  inhabitants  the  Oenotrians 
and  A u Tones  ;  and  that  of  Hefperia  or  Weftern  was 
given  it  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  fituation  with  refpeft 
to  Greece.  The  name  of  Italia ,  or  Italy ,  which  in 
procefs  of  time  prevailed  all  over  the  reft,  is  by  fome 
derived  from  1 talus ,  a  king  of  the  Siculi  :  by  others, 
from  the  Greek  word  halos  %  fignifying  an  ox  ;  this 
country  abounding,  by  reafon  of  its  rich  paftures, 
with  oxen  of  an  extraordinary  fize  and  beauty.  All 
thefe  names  were  originally  peculiar  to  particular  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Italy,  but  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole 
country.  2 

This  country,  like  moft  others,  was  in  ancient  times  Divifion  m 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  ftates  and  king-  ancient 
doms.  Afterwards  when  the  Gauls  fettled  in  thetimes* 
weftern,  and  many  Greek  colonies  in  the  eaftern  parts,, 
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it  was  divided,  with  refpedt  to  its  inhabitants,  into 
three  great  parts,  viz.  Gallia  Cifalpina,  Italy  properly 
fo  called,  and  Magna  Graecia.  The  moll  weftern  and 
northern  parts  of  Italy  were  in  great  part  poffefled  by 
the  Gauls  ;  and  hence  took  the  name  of  Gallia ,  with 
the  epithets  of  Cifalpina  and  Citerior ,  becaufe  they  lay 
on  the  fide  of  the  Alps  next  to  Rome  $  and  Togata^ 
with  relation  to  the  Roman  gown  or  drefs  which  the 
inhabitants  ufed  >  but  this  laft  epithet  is  of  a  much 
later  date  than  the  former.  This  appellation  was  an¬ 
tiquated  in  the  reign  of  A'uguftus,  when  the  divifion 
of  Italy  into  eleven  provinces,  introduced  by  that 
prince,  took  place.  Hence  it  is  that  the  name  of  Cif- 
alpine  Gaul  frequently  occurs  in  the  authors  who  flou- 
rifhed  before,  and  fcarce  ever  in  thofe  who  wrote  af¬ 
ter,  the  reign  of  Auguftus.  This  country  extended 
from  the  Alps  and  the  river  Varus,  parting  it  from 
Tranfalpine  Gaul,  to  the  river  Aefus  ;  or,  as  Pliny 
will  have  it,  to  the  city  of  Ancona,  in  the  ancient  Pi- 
cenum.  On  the  north,  it  was  divided  from  Rhsetia 
by  the  Alps,  called  Alpes  Rkccticce  ;  and  from  Illyricum 
by  the  river  Formio :  but  on  this  fide,  the  borders  of 
Italy  were,  in  Pliny’s  time,  extended  to  the  river 
Arfia  in  Iftria.  On  the  fouth,  it  reached  to  the  Li- 
guftic  fea,  and  the  Apennines  parting  it  from  Etruria; 
1b  that  under  the  common  name,  of  Cifalpine  Gaul 
were  comprehended  the  countries  lying  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  called  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  the  Subalpine 
countries ,  Liguria,  Gallia  Cifpadana  and  Tranfpadana. 
Italy :  properly  fo  called,  extended,  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Adriatic,  from  the  city  of  Ancona  to  the  river  Trento, 
now  the  Fortore  ;  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  from  the 
Macra  to  the  Silarus,  now  the  Sele.  Magna  Grrncia 
compnfed  Apulia,  Lucania,  and  the  country  of  the 
Eruttii.  It  was  called  Greece ,  becaufe  moft  of  the  ci¬ 
ties  on  the  coaft  were  Greek  colonies.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  gave  it  the  name  of  Great ,  not  as  if  it  was  larger 
than  Greece,  but  merely  out  of  oftentation,  as  Pliny 
informs  us. 

All  fhefe  countries  were  inhabited  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  different  nations  fettled  at  different  times,  and 
from  many  different  parts.  The  names  of  the  moft 
remarkable  of  them  were  the  Aborigines ,  or-thofe  whofe 
origin  was  utterly  unknown,  and  conlequently  were 
thought  to  have  none  ;  the  Sabines,  Hetrurians  or  Tuf- 
cans ,  the  Umbn,  Samnites ,  Campani ,  Apulii ’,  Calabrii , 
Lucanii ,  the  Eruttii ,  and  the  Latins .  From  a  colony 
of  the  latter  proceeded  the  Romans,  who  gradually 
fubduecl  all  theie  nations  one  after  another,  and  held 
them  in  fubje6tion  for  upwards  of  700  years.  All 
tliefe  nations  were  originally  brave,  hardy,  temperate, 
and  well  (killed  in  the  art  of  war  ;  and  the  Romans 
much  more  fo  than  the  reft.  Their  fubje&ion  to 
Rcme,  however,  inured  them  to  flavery  ;  their  oppref- 
fion  by  the  emperors  broke  their  fpirit ;  and  the  vaft 
wealth  which  was  poured  into  the  country  from  all 
par^-:  of  the  world,  during  the  time  of  the  Roman 
piofperity,  corrupted  their  manners,  and  made  them 
degenerate  from  their  former  valour.  Of  this  degene¬ 
racy  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north  took  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  invade  the  empire  in  innumerable  multi¬ 
tudes.  Though  often  repelled,  they  never  failed  to 
return  ;  and  it  wa»  found  neeefiary  to  take  great  num¬ 
bers  of  them  into  the  Roman  fervice,  in  order  to  de¬ 
fend  the  empire  againft  the  reft  of  their  countrymen. 
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In  the  year  476,  the  Heruli,  prefuming  on  the  fervi-  Italy, 
ces  they  had  done  the  empire,  demanded  a  third  part  f 

of  the  lands  of  Italy;  and  being  refufed,  chofe  one  „  4 

Odoacer,  a  man  of  low  birth,  but  of  great  valour  and  ^.thc  fce* 
experience,  for  their  king  ;  and  having  totally  de- 
ftroyed  the^  remains  of  the  Roman  empire,  proclaimed 
Odoacer  king  of  Italy.  The  new  monarch,  however, 
did  not  think  proper  to  alter  the  Roman  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  but  fullered  the  people  to  be  governed  by 
the  fenate,  confuls,  &c.  as  before.  He  enjoyed  his  dig¬ 
nity  in  peace  till  the  year  488,  when  Zeno,  emperor 
of  Conftantinople,  being  hard  preffed  by  Theodoric 
king  of  the  Oftrogoths,  advifed  him  to  turn  his  arms 
againft  Odoacer,  whom  he  could  eafily  overcome,  and 
thus  make  himfelf  fovereign  of  one  of  the  fin  eft  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world. 

Iheodoric  accepted  the  propofal  with  great  ioy,  Tn.r„j?  , . 
and  fet  out  for  Italy,  attended  by  an  infinite  number  Th  odorief 
of  people,  carrying  with  them  their  wives,  children,  the  Oftro- 
and  effects,  on  waggons.  Several  Romans  of  great  Soth* 
diftin&ion  attended  him  in  this  war  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  his  countrymen  chofe  to  remain 
m  Thrace,  where  they  became  a  feparate  nation,  and 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  amity  with  the  Romans.  The 
Goths,  being  deftitute  of  (hipping,  were  obliged  to 
go  round  the  Adriatic.  Their  march  was  performed 
in  the  depth  of  winter;  and  during  the  whole  time,  a 
violent  famine  and  plague  raged  in  their  army.  They 
were  alfo  oppofed  by  the  Gepidae  and  Sarmatians;  but 
at  laft  having  defeated  thefe  enemies,  and  overcome 
every  other  obftacle,  they  arrived  in  Italy  in  the  year 
489.  Theodoric  advanced  to  the  river  Sontius,  now 
Zonzo,  near  Aquileia,  where  he  halted  for  fome  time 
to  refrefti  his  troops.  Litre  he  was  met  by  Odoacer 
at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army,  but  eompofed 
of  many  different  nations  commanded  by  their  respec¬ 
tive  chiefs,  and  confequently  without  (ufficient  union 
or  zeal  for  the  common  caufe.  I  heodoric  therefore  odoacer  dc 
gained  an  eafyvi&ory,  cut  many  of  his  enemies  in  pie-  feated.^ 
ces,  and^  took  their  camp.  Odoacer  retired  to  the 
plains  of  Verona,  and  encamped  there  at  a  fmall  di- 
ftance  from  the  city  ;  but  Theodoric  purfued  him  clofe, 
and  foon  forced  him  to  a  fecond  engagement.  The 
Goths  obtained  another  victory  ;  but  it  coft  them  dear. 

Odoacer’s  men  made  a  much  better  refiftance  than 
before,  and  great  numbers  fell  on  both  Tides.  The 
vidory,  however,  was.fo  far  decifive,  that  Odoacer 
was  obliged  to  (hut  himfelf  up  in  Ravenna  ;  fo  that 
Theodoric  having  now  no  enemy  to  oppofe  him  in  the 
field,  befieged  and  took  feveral  important  places,  and 
among  the  reft  Milan  and  Pavia.  At  the  fame  time, 

Tufa,  commander  in  chief  of  Odoacer’s  forces,  de- 
ferted  to  the  enemy  with  the  greateft  part  of  the 
troops  he  had  with  him,  and  was  immediately  employ¬ 
ed  in  conjumftion  with  a  Gothic  officer  in  purfuit  of 
his  fovereign.  Odoacer  had  left  that  city,  and  was 
advanced  as  far  as  Faenza,  where  he  was  clofely  be¬ 
fieged  by  Tufa  ;  but  the  traitor,  declaring  again  for 
his  old  mafter,  joined  him  with  all  his  troops,  and  de¬ 
livered  up  feveral  officers  that  had  been  appointed  by 
Theodoric  to  ferve  under  him.  Thefe  were  fent  in 
irons  to  Ravenna  ;  and  Odoacer  being  joined  by  Fri- 
deric,  one  of  Theodoric’s  allies,  with  a  confiderablc 
body  of  troops,  once  more  advanced  againft  his  ene¬ 
mies.  He  recovered  all  Liguria,  took  the  city  of 

Milan, 
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Italy.  Milan,  and  at  laft  befieged  Theodoric  himfelf  in  Pa- 
~v— '  via.  The  Goths,  having  brought  all  their  families  and 
effe&s  along  with  them,  were  greatly  diflrefied  for 
want  of  room  ;  and  muft  have  undoubtedly  fubmitted, 
if  their  enemies  had  continued  to  agree  among  them- 
felves.  The  quarrels  of  his  followers  proved  the  ruin 
of  Odoacer.  Theodoric  finding  that  the  enemy  re¬ 
mitted  the  vigour  of  their  operations,  applied  for  fuc- 
cours  to  Alaric  king  of  the  Vifigoths,  who  had  fettled 
in  Gaul.  As  the  Vifigoths  and  Oilrogotbs  were  ori¬ 
ginally  one  and  the  fame  nation,  and  the  Vifigoths 
had  received  among  them  fome  years  before  a  great 
number  of  Oflrogoths  under  the  conduct  of  Videmer 
coufin-german  to  Theodoric,  the  fupplies  were  readily 
granted.  The  ina£!ion  of  the  enemy  gave  thefe  fuc- 
cours  time  to  arrive  ;  upon  which  Theodoric  inflantly 
joined  them,  and  marching  again!!  his  enemies  gave 
them  a  total  overthrow.  Odoacer  again  took  refuge 
in  Ravenna,  but  was  clofely  befieged  by  Theodoric  in 
490.  The  fiege  lafted  three  years  ;  during  which  O- 
doacer  defended  himfelf  with  great  bravery,  and  great¬ 
ly  annoyed  the  befiegers  with  his  Tallies.  Theodoric, 
however,  impatient  of  delay,  leaving  part  of  his  army 
to  blockade  the  city,  marched  with  the  ref!  again!!  the 
ftrong  holds  which  Odoacer  had  garrifoned.  All  thefe 
he  reduced  with  little  difficulty  ;  and  in  492  returned 
to  the  fiege  of  Ravenna.  The  befieged  were  now  re¬ 
duced  to  great  flraits  both  by  the  enemy  without  and 
a  famine  within,  the  price  of  wheat  being  rifen  to  fix 
pieces  of  gold  per  buffiel.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Goths  were  quite  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  fuch  a 
long  fiege ;  fo  that  both  parties  being  willing  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  Odoacer  fent  John  bifhop  of  Ravenna 
to  Theodoric  with  terms  of  accommodation.  Jornandes 
informs  us,  that  Odoacer  only  begged  his  life  ;  which 
Theodoric  bound  himfelf,  by  a  folemn  oath,  to  grant 
^  him  :  but  Procopius  fays,  that  they  agreed  to  live  to- 
Submits,  gether  on  equal  terms.  This  laft  feems  very  improba- 
and  is  put  ble  :  but  whatever  were  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  it 
to  death.  •<,  certain  that  Theodoric  did  not  keep  them  ;  for  ha¬ 
ving  a  few’  days  after  invited  Odoacer  to  a  banquet,  he 
difpatched  him  with  his  own  hand.  All  his  fervants 
and  relations  were  maflacred  at  the  fame  time  5  except 
his  brother  Arnulphus,  and  a  few  more,  who  had  the 
good  luck  to  make  their  efcape,  and  retired  beyond  the 
8  Danube. 

Theodoric  Thus  Theodoric  became  mafler  of  all  Italy,  and 
kin^o^Ita  to°k  uPon  himfelf  the  title  of  king  of  that  country,  as 
ly  and  ufes  Odoacer  had  done  before  ;  though,  with  a  pretended 
his  power  deference  to  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  he  fent 
with  mode- mefTengers  afking  liberty  to  aflume  that  title  after  he 
iation.  had  adlually  taken  it.  Having  fecured  his  new  king¬ 
dom  as  well  as  he  could  by  foreign  alliances,  Theodoric 
next  applied  himfelf  to  legiflation,  and  enabled  many 
falutary  laws  befides  thofe  of  the  Romans  which  he  re¬ 
tained.  He  chofe  Ravenna  for  the  place  of  his  refi- 
dence,  in  order  to  be  near  at  hand  to  put  a  flop  to 
the  incurfions  of  the  barbarians.  The  provinces  were 
governed  by  the  fame  magiflrates  that  had  prefided 
over  them  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  viz.  the  confu- 
lares ,  correctors ,  and  prcefides .  But  befides  thefe,  he 
fent,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  the  Goths,  inferior 
judges,  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  counts ,  to  each 
city.  Thefe  were  to  administer  juflice,  and  to  decide 
all  controverfies  and  difputes.  And  herein  the  polity 


of  the  Goths  far  excelled  that  of  the  Romans.  For  in  Italy, 
the  Roman  times  a  whole  province  was  governed  by 
a  confularis,  a  corrector,  or  a  praefes,  who  refided  in 
the  chief  city,  and  to  whom  recourfe  was  to  be  had  at 
a  great  charge  from  the  mof!  remote  parts :  but  Theo¬ 
doric,  befides  thefe  officers,  appointed  not  only  in  the 
principal  cities,  but  in  every  Imall  town  and  village, 
inferior  magiflrates  of  known  integrity,  who  were  to 
adminifler  juflice,  and  by  that  means  fave  thofe  who 
had  law-fuits  the  trouble  and  expence  of  recurring  to 
the  governor  of  the  whole  province  ;  no  appeals  to  di- 
ftant  tribunals  being  allowed,  but  in  matters  of  the 
grcatef!  importance,  or  in  cafes  of  manifeft  injuft  ice. 

Under  the  adminiflration  of  Theodoric  Italy  enjoy¬ 
ed  as  great  happinefs  as  had  been  experienced  under 
the  very  bef!  emperors.  As  he  had  made  no  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  laws  except  that  above  mentioned  ;  fo  he 
contented  himfelf  with  the  fame  tributes  and  taxes  that 
had  been  levied  by  the  emperors;  but  was,  on  all  oc- 
cafions  of  public  calamity,  much  more  ready  to  remit 
them  than  mof!  of  the  emperors  had  been.  He  did 
not  treat  the  natives  as  thofe  of  the  other  Roman  pro¬ 
vinces  were  treated  by  the  barbarians  who  conquered 
them.  Thefe  flripped  the  ancient  proprietors  of  their 
lands,  eflates,  and  pofleffions,  dividing  them  among 
their  chiefs  ;  and  giving  to  one  a  province  with  the 
title  of  duke,  to  another  a  frontier  country  with  the 
title  of  marquis  ;  to  fome  a  city  with  the  title  of  county 
to  others  a  caille  or  village  with  the  title  of  baron .  But 
Theodoric,  who  piqued  himfelf  upon  governing  after 
the  Roman  manner,  and  obferving  the  Roman  laws  and 
inflitutions,  left  every  one  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
ancient  property.  As  to  religion,  though  he  himfelf, 
like  mof!  of  his  countrymen,  profefled  the  tenets  of 
Arius,  he  allowed  his  fubje6!s  to  profefs  the  orthodox 
do6!rine  without  moleftation,  giving  liberty  even  to 
the  Goths  to  renounce  the  do&rines  in  which  they 
had  been  educated,  and  embrace  the  contrary  opinions. 

In  fhort,  his  many  virtues,  and  the  happinefs  of  his 
fubje&s,  are  celebrated  by  all  the  hiflorians  of  thofe  9 
times.  The  end  of  his  reign,  however,  was  fullied  by  Beheads 
the  death  of  the  celebrated  philofopher  Boethius,  and  Boethius 
his  father-in-law  Symmachus.  They  v'ere  both  behead- 
ed  in  Pavia,  on  an  unjuf!  fufpicion  of  treafon  ;  and  an(j  0£ 
fcarce  was  the  fentence  put  in  execution  when  the  king  grief, 
repented,  and  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  mof!  pungent 
forrow.  The  excefs  of  his  grief  affected  his  underftand- 
ing  :  for  not  long  after,  the  head  of  a  large  fifh  being 
ferved  up  to  fupper,  he  fancied  the  head  of  the  fifh  to 
be  that  of  Symmachus  threatening  him  in  a  ghallly 
manner.  Hereupon,  feized  with  horror  and  amaze¬ 
ment,  he  was  carried  to  his  bed-chamber,  where  he  died 
in  a  few  days,  on  the  2d  of  September  526. 

After  the  death  of  Theodoric,  the  kingdom  devol¬ 
ved  to  Athalric  his  grandfon  ;  who  being  at  that  time 
only  eight  years  of  age,  his  mother  Amalafuntha  took  10 
upon  her  the  regency.  Her  adminiflration  was  equally  Amalafun- 
upright  with  that  of  Theodoric  himfelf ;  but  the  barba- re" 
rians  of  whom  her  court  was  compofed,  finding  fault  ferns  equi-. 
with  the  encouragement  fhe  gave  to  learning,  forced  tably, 
her  to  abandon  the  education  of  her  fon.  The  latter 
thereupon  plunged  into  all  manner  of  wickednefs,  and 
behaved  to  his  mother  with  the  greatel!  arrogance  ;  and, 
the  fa£!ion  finding  themfelves  thus  flrengthened,  at  laft 
commanded  the  queen  to  retire  from  court. 

,  Amalafuntha^ 
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Amalafuntha,  exerting  her  authority,  feized  three  of 
the  ringleaders  of  the  fedition,  whom  (lie  confined  in 
the  moft  remote  parts  of  Italy.  But  thefe  maintaining 
a  fecret  correfpondence  with  their  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions,  never  ceafed  to  dir  up  the  people  againft  her  ) 
infomuch,  that  the  queen,  apprehending  that  the  fac¬ 
tion  might  in  the  end  prevail,  wrote  to  the  emperor 
Juftinian,  begging  leave  to  take  refuge  in  his  domi¬ 
nions.  The  emperor  readily  complied  with  her  requeft, 
offering  a  noble  palace  at  Durazzo  for  her  habitation  ; 
but  the  queen  having  in  the  mean  time  caufed  the  three 
ringleaders  to  be  put  to  death,  and  no  new  difiurb- 
ances  arifing  thereupon,  fhe  did  not  accept  of  the  em¬ 
peror’s  offer.  In  533,  Athalric  having  coritratted  a 
lingering  diftemper  by  his  riotous  living  and  debauch¬ 
eries,  Amalafuntha,  to  avoid  the  calamities  with  which 
Italy  was  threatened  in  cafe  of  his  death,  formed  a  de- 
fign  of  delivering  it  up  to  Juftinian  :  but  before  her 
fcheme  was  ripe  for  execution,  Athalric  died,  tlpon 
which  the  queen  took  for  her  colleague  one  Theodotus 
her  coufin  j  obliging  him,  however,  to  fwear  that  he 
would  fuffer  her  to  enjoy  and  exercife  her  former  power. 
■This  he  very  readily  did,  but  foon  forgot  his  promife  \ 
‘and  when  fhe  took  the  liberty  to  remind  him  of  it, 
caufed  her  to  be  feized  and  confined  to  an  ifland  of  the 
lake  Bolfena  in  Tufcany.  But  as  Theodotus  had  great 
reafon  to  believe  that  this  condutt  would  be  refented 
by  Juftinian,  he  obliged  her  to  write  to  him  that  no 
injury  or  injuftiee  had  been  done  her.  Along  with 
this  letter  he  fent  one  written  by  himfelf,  and  filled 
with  heavy  complaints  againft  Amalafuntha.  The  em¬ 
peror,  however,  was  fo  far  from  giving  credit  to  what 
Theodotus  urged  againft  her,  that  he  openly  efpoufed 
her  caufe,  wrote  her  a  moft  affectionate  letter,  and  af- 
fured  her  of  his  protection.  But  before  this  letter 
could  reach  her,  the  unhappy  princefs  was  ftrangled  in 
the  bath  by  the  friends  of  thofe  whom  in  the  reign  of 
her  fon  file  had  defervedly  put  to  death  for  raifing  di- 
fturbances  in  the  ftate. 

On  the  news  of  Amalafuntha’s  death,  Juftinian  rc- 
folved  upon  an  immediate  war  with  the  Goths  5  and, 
to  facilitate  the  enterprife,  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours 
to  induce  the  Franks  to  affift  him.  To  his  felicitations 
he  added  a  large  fum  of  money  •,  which  laft  was  very 
acceptable  to  his  new  allies.  They  promifed  to  affift 
the  emperor  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power  \  but  inftead 
of  performing  their  promife,  while  Juftinian’s  arms 
were  employed  againft  the  Goths,  Thierri,  the  eldeft 
ion  of  Clovis,  feized  on  feveral  cities  of  Liguria,  the 
Alpes  Cottiic,  and  great  part  of  the  prefent  territory 
of  V  mice,  for  himfelf.  Juftinian,  however,  found  fuf- 
fteient  refources  in  the  valour  of  Belifarius,  notwith- 
itanding  the  defection  of  his  treacherous  allies.  This 
celebrated  general  was  veiled  with  the  fopieme  com¬ 
mand,  and  abfolute  authority.  His  inftiuttions  were 
to  pretend  a  voyage  to  Carthage,  but  to  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  upon  Sicily  ,  and  if  he  thought  he  could  fuc- 
ceed  in  the  attempt,  to  land  there  ;  other  wife  to  fail 
for  Africa,  without  difeovering  his  intentions.  Ano¬ 
ther  general,  named  Mundus ,  commander  of  the  troops 
in  Illyricum,  was  ordered  to  march  into  Dalmatia, 
which  was  fubjeCl  to  the  Goths,  and  attempt  the  re- 
duClion  of  Sal  once,  the  better  to  open  a  paffage  into 
Italy.  This  he  accomplished  without  difficulty,  and 
Belifarius  made  himlclf  mailer  of  Sicily  fooner  than  he 
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himfelf  had  expetted.  The  ifland  was  reduced  on  the  Laly. 

laft  of  December  535  ;  upon  which  Belifarius,  with-  ' - V— 

out  lois  of  time,  paffed  over  to  Reggio,  which  opened 
its  gates  to  him.  From  Reggio  he  purfued  his  march 
to  Rome,  the  provinces  of  Abrutium,  Lucania,  Pug¬ 
lia,  Calabria,  and  Samnium,  readily  fubmitting  to  him. 

The  city  of  Naples  endured  a  fiege  :  but  Belifarius 
entered  in  through  an  aqueduCl,  and  gave  it  up  to  be 
plundered  by  his  foldiers. 

Theodotus  alarmed  at  thefe  fucceffes,  and  having 
neither  capacity  nor  inclination  to  carry  on  the  war, 
fent  ambaffadors  to  Juftinian  with  propofals  of  peace. 

He  agreed  to  renounce  all  prqtenftons  to  the  ifland  of 
Sicily  5  to  fend  the  emperor  yearly  a  crown  of  gold 
weighing  300  pounds  \  and  to  fupply  him  with  30CO 
men  whenever  he  fhould  think  proper  to  demand  them. 

Several  other  articles  were  contained  in  the  propofal, 
which  amounted  to  the  owning  of  Juftinian  for  his 
lord,  and  that  he  held  the  crown  of  Italy  only  through 
his  favour.  As  he  apprehended,  however,  that  thefe 
offers  might  not  yet  be  fatisfattory,  he  recalled  his  13 
ambaffadors  for  further  orders.  They  were  now  de-  Theodotus 
fired  to  inform  Juftinian,  that  Theodotus  was  willing  ^rV°  re' 
to  reiign  the  kingdom  to  him,  and  content  hiinfelf^gdom. 
with  a  penfion  fuitable  to  his  quality.  But  he  obliged  & 
them  by  an  oath  not  to  mention  this  propofal,  till 
they  found  that  the  emperor  would  not  accept  of  the 
other.  The  firft  propofals  were  accordingly  rejetted 
as  they  had  fuppofed  *,  upon  which  the  ambaffadors 
produced  the  fecond,  figned  by  Theodotus  himfelf, 
who  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor  told  him,  among 
other  things,  that  being  unacquainted  with  war,  and 
additted  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  he  preferred  his 
quiet  to  a  kingdom.  Juftinian,  tranfported  with  joy, 
and  imagining  the  war  already  finiftied,  anfwered  the 
king  in  a  moft  obliging  manner,  extolling  his  wifdom, 
and  giving  him  befides  what  he  demanded  the  greateft 
honours  of  the  empire.  The  agreement  being  con¬ 
firmed  by  mutual  oaths,  lands  were  affigned  to  Theo¬ 
dotus  out  of  the  king’s  domain,  and  orders  were  dis¬ 
patched  to  Belifarius  to  take  poffeffion  of  Italy  in  his 
name. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  body  of  Goths  having  entered 
Dalmatia,  with  a  defign  to  recover  the  city  of  Salonse, 
were  encountered  by  an  inferior  army  of  Romans, 
commanded  by  the  fon  of  Mundus  above  mentioned. 

The  Goths  proved  vittorious  \  and  the  young  general 
of  the  Romans  was  killed,  and  moft  of  his  army  cut 
in  pieces.  Mundus  marched  againft  the  enemy  to  re¬ 
venge  the  death  of  his  fon  5  but  met  with  no  better 
fuccefs,  his  troops  being  defeated,  and  he  himfelf  kill¬ 
ed  in  the  engagement.  Upon  this  the  Romans  aban-  ^ 
doned  Salonae  and  all  Dalmatia  •,  and  Theodotus,  el  a- Theodotus 
ted  with  his  fuccefs,  refufed  to  fulfil  the  articles  of  the  refutes  to 
treaty.  Juftinian  difpatched  Conftantianus,  an  officer  of 

great  valour  and  experience,  into  Illyricum,  w  ith  or-  the  treaty, 
d-ers  to  raife  forces  there,  and  to  enter  Dalmatia  :  at 
the  fame  time  he  wrote  to  Belifarius  to  purfue  the  war 
with  the  utmoft  vigour. 

»lne  Goths  wrere  now  reduced  to  the  greateft  ftraits. 
Conftantianus  drove  them  out  of  Dalmatia  ;  and  Beli¬ 
farius  having  reduced  all  the  provinces  which  compute 
the  prefent  kingdom  of  Naples,  advanced  towards 
Rome.  The  chief  men  of  the  nation,  finding  their 
king  incapable  of  preventing  the  impending  ruin,  af- 

fembled 
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Italy,  fembled  without  his  confent,  and  difpatched  ambaf- 
fadors  to  Belifarius  with  propofals  of  peace.  Thefe 
propofals  were  rejected  ;  and  Belifarius  returned  for 
anfwer,  that  he  would  hearken  to  no  terms,  nor  (heath 
I5  his  fword,  till  Italy  was  reannexed  to  the  empire  to 
He  is  de-  which  it  belonged.  The  Goths  finding  Theodotus 
pofed,  and  ftill  inactive,  unanimoufly  depofed  him  ;  and  chofe  in 
Vitzges  his  jtead  one  Vitiges,  a  man  of  great  valour,  but  of  a 
■fcis°ftead.  niean  defcent.  Theodotus  fled  to  Ravenna  ;  but  the 
new  king  difpatched  after  him  a  ineflenger,  who  foon 
overtook  him  and  cut  off  his  head. 

Vitiges  began  his  government  by  writing  a  circular 
letter,  in  which  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  exert 
their  ancient  courage,  and  fight  bravely  for  their  lives 
and  liberties.  He  then  marched  with  what  forces  he 
could  coiled!  towards  Rome  ;  but  not  thinking  himfelf 
able  to  defend  that  city  againft  the  Roman  forces,  he 
abandoned  it  to  Belifarius,  and  arriving  at  Ravenna 
was  joined  by  the  Goths  from  all  parts,  fo  that  he 
foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army. 
Belifarius  in  the  mean  time  entered  Rome  without  op- 
pofition,  on  the  9th  or  10th  of  December  537.  The 
Gothic  garrifon  retired  by  the  Porta  Flaminia,  while 
Belifarius  entered  by  the  Porta  Afinaria.  Leudaris, 
governor  of  the  city,  who  (laid  behind,  was  fent,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  keys,  to  the  emperor.  Belifarius 
immediately  applied  himfelf  to  the  repairing  of  the 
'  walls  and  other  fortifications  )  filled,  the  granaries 
with  corn,  which  he  caufed  to  be  brought  from  Sicily  $ 
and  ftored  the  place  with  provifions,  as  if  he  had  been 
'preparing  for  a  liege  ;  which  gave  no  fmall  uneafinefs 
to  the  inhabitants,  who  chofe  rather  that  their  city 
fliould  lie  open  to  every  invader,  than  that  they  fhould 
be  liable  to  the  calamities  of  a  fiege.  While  Belifarius 
was  thus  employed  at  Rome,  the  city  of  Benevento, 
with  great  part  of  the  territory  of  Samnium,  was  de¬ 
livered  up  to  him  :  at  the  fame  time  the  cities  of  Nar¬ 
nia,  Spoleto,  and  Perufia,  revolting  from  the  Goths, 
received  Roman  garrifons  5  as  did  mod  of  the  cities  of 
is  Tufcan  J. 

Hecolle&s  In  the  mean  time,  Vitiges  having  colle&ed  an  army 
a  great  of  150,000  men,  refolved  to  march  dire£tly  to  Rome, 
and  engage  Belifarius  ;  or,  if  he  declined  an  engage¬ 
ment,  to  lay  fiege  to  the  city.  But  apprehending 
that  the  Franks,  who  were  in  confederacy  with  the 
emperor,  might  fall  upon  him  at  the  fame  time,  he 
fent  ambafladors  to  them,  with  offers  of  all  the  Gothic 
poffe (lions  in  Gaul,  befides  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money,  provided  they  joined  him  againft  the  emperor. 
The  Franks  with  their  ufual  treachery  con  fen  ted  to  the 
propofal,  received  the  money  and  the  territories  agreed 
on,  and  then  refufed  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
Vitiges,  however,  began  his  march  to  Rome,  leaving 
behind  him  all  the  fortified  towns  on  the  road,  the 
reduction  of  which  he  knew  would  coft  him  too  much 
trouble.  Belifarius,  whofe  army,  reduced  by  the 
many  towns  he  had  garrifoned,  did  not  now  amount 
to  above  $000  men,  difpatched  mefieiigers  to  Conftan- 
iianus  in  Tufeany  ;  and  to  Bellas,  by  nation  a  Goth, 
but  of  the  emperor’s  party,  in  Umbria,  with  orders 
to  join  him  with  all  poffible  expedition  •,  writing  at 
the  fame  time  to  the  emperor  himfelf  for  fupplies  in 
the  mod:  prefting  manner.  Conftantianus  joined  him 
purfuant  to  his  orders  ;  and  foon  after,  Beffas,  fall¬ 
ing  in  with  part  of  the  enemy’s  vanguard,  killed  a 
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confiderable  number  of  them,  and  put  the  reft  to  flight. 
Belifarius  had  built  a  fort  upon  a  bridge  about  a  mile 
from  Rome,  and  placed  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  it  to 
difpute  the  paffage  with  the  enemy  $  but  the  garrifon, 
feized  with  a  panic  at  the  approach  of  the  Goths, 
abandoned  their  poll  in  the  night,  and  fled  into  Cam¬ 
pania.  Early  in  the  morning  Vitiges  pafied  over  great 
part  of  his  army,  and  marched  on  till  he  was  met  by 
Belifarius,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  came  with  1000  horfe  to  view  the  ground 
about  the  bridge.  He  was  greatly  furprifed  when  heobftiriate 
beheld  the  enemy  marching  up  againft  him  ;  however,  engage- 
left  he  (hould  heighten  their  courage  by  his  flight  'or“cnt 
retreat,  he  flood  his  ground,  and  received  the  enemy  at  and 
the  head  of  his  fmall  body,  expofing  himfelf,  without  Romans, 
his  ufual  prudence  and  diferetion,  to  the  greateft  dan¬ 
gers.  Being  known  by  feme  fugitives,  and  difeovered 
to  the  enemy,  they  all  aimed  at  him  alone,  which 
made  his  own  men  the  more  folicitous  to  defend  him  £ 
fo  that  the  whole  conteft  was  for  fame  time  about  his 
perfon.  At  laft  the  Goths  were  driven  back  to  their 
camp,  which  the  Romans  with  great  temerity  attempt¬ 
ed  to  force.  In  this  attempt,  however,  they  met  with 
fuch  a  vigorous  refiftance,  that  they  foon  abandoned 
the  enterprife,  and  retired  with  precipitation  to  a 
neighbouring  eminence  5  whence  they  were  forced  cknvn 
by  the  enemy,  put  to  flight,  and  purfued  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  city.  Here  they  were  in  greater  danger 
than  ever  ;  for  thofe  within,  fearing  that  the  enemy 
might  in  that  confufion  enter  with  them,  refufed  to 
admit  them.  The  general  himfelf  cried  out  earneftly 
to  them,  telling  who  he  was,  and  commanding  them 
to  open  the  gates  ;  but  as  they  had  been  informed  by 
thofe  who  firft  fled,  that  he  was  (lain,  and  they  could 
not  diftinguifti  him  on  account  of  the  blood  and  dud 
with  which  his  face  was  covered,  they  gave  no  ear  to 
what  he  faid.  In  this  extremity,  having  encouraged 
his  men,  who  were  now  driven  into  a  narrow  compafs, 
to  make  a  laft  effort,  he  put  himfelf  at  their  head,  and 
attacked  the  enemy  with  fuch  fury,  that  the  Goths 
imagining  freffi  troops  were  fallying  out  upon  them, 
began  to  give  ground,  and  at  laft  retired  to  their 
camp.  The  Roman  general  did  not  purfue  them  ;  but 
entered  the  city,  where  he  was  received  with  loud  accla¬ 
mations.  j3 

A  few  days  after,  the  city  was  clofely  Invefted  by  Rome  be- 
Vitiges  y  who,  to  diftrefs  the  inhabitants,  pulled  down  fieged  by 
the  aquedu6ls  by  which  water  was  conveyed  into  the^ie 
city,  and  which  had  been  built  at  an  immenfe  charge 
by  the  Roman  emperors.  Belifarius  on  his  part  omit¬ 
ted  nothing  for  his  defence  ;  infomuch  that  the  coward¬ 
ly  citizens  affembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  railed 
at  the  general  on  account  of  his  fuppofed  temerity. 

Vitiges,  to  encourage  this  mutinous  difpofition,  dif¬ 
patched  ambafladors  to  the  fenate  with  propofals  of 
peace.  Thefe  ambafladors,  howrever,  were  difmiffed 
without  any  anfwer,  and  the  fiege  was  begun  with 
great  vigour.  Belifarius  made  a  gallant  defence,  and 
in  feven  months  is  faid  to  have  deftroyed  40,000  of 
the  Goths.  About  this  time  he  received  a  fupply  of 
1600  archers  from  the  emperor  \  and  thefe,  in  feveral 
fuccefsful  fallies,  are  faid  to  have  killed  4000  more  of 
the  enemy.  * 

The  Romans,  elated  with  their  fucceffes,  now  be¬ 
came  impatient  for  an  engagement  5  and  at  laft,  not- 
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withllanding  all  the  remonlira  nces  of  their  general,  for¬ 
ced  him  to  lead  them  out  againll  the  enemy.  The  fuc- 
cefs  was  anfwerable  to  the  ralh  attempt.  The  Romans 
were  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  fome  of  their  braveft 
©{peers,  and  a  great  many  of  their  common  foldiers  ; 
after  which  they  contented  tliemfelves  with  Tally ing  out 
in  fmall  parties,  which  they  commonly  did  with  the 
greateft  fuccefs. 

But  though  the  Romans  had  the  fatisfa£lion  of  thus 
cutting  off  their  enemies,  they  were  moll  grievoufly 
affli&ed  with  a  famine  and  plague  ;  infomuch  that  the 
inhabitants,  no  longer  able  to  bear  their  calamities, 
were  on  the  point  of  forcing  Belifarius  to  venture  a 
fecond  battle,  when  a  feafonable  fupply  of  troops,  viz. 
3000  Ifaurians,  800  Thracian  horfe,  and  iqco  horfe 
of  other  nations,  together  w  ith  500  Italians  who  joined 
them  by  the  way,  arrived  at  Rome.  Belifarius  imme¬ 
diately  fallied  out  by  the  Flaminian  gate,  and  fell 
upon  the  Goths  in  order  to  give  his  allies  time  to 
enter  by  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  city,  which  they  did 
without  the  lofs  of  a  man. — The  Goths  hearing  of 
the  arrival  of  thefe  troops,  and  their  numbers  being 
magnified  as  is  ufual  in  fueh  cafes,  began  to  defpair 
®f  becoming  mailers  of  the  city  ;  efpecially  as  the  fa* 
mine  and  plague  raged  with  great  violence  in  their 
camp,  and  their  army  was  much  reduced.  AmbafTadors 
were  therefore  difpatched  to  Belifarius  with  propofals 
©f  peace  ;  but  the  only  thing  they  could  obtain  w’as  a 
reflation  of  arms  for  three  months,  during  which  time 
they  might  fend  ambaffadors  to  the  emperor.  The 
negociations  with  the  emperor,  however,  proved  un- 
fuccefsful  ;  and  the  fiege  was  purfued  with  great  vigour 
till  Vitiges  received  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Rimini 
by  the  Romans.  As  this  city  was  but  a  day’s  journey 
from  Ravenna,  the  Goths  were  fo  much  alarmed,  that 
they  immediately  raifed  the  fiege  of  Rome,  after  it  had 
continued  a  year  and  nine  days:  Belifarius  fell  upon 
their  rear  as  they  palled  the  bridge  of  the  Tiber,  and 
cut  great  numbers  of  them  in  pieces,  while  others, 
Rruck  with  a  panic,  threw  tliemfelves  into  the  river  and 
were  drowned. 

The  firft  enterprise  of  Vitiges,  after  railing  the 
fiege  of  Rome,  was  an  attempt  upon  Rimini  \  but 
while  he  was  employed  in  this  fiege,  the  Romans  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  Milan  ;  upon  which  a  Gothic, 
general,  named  Ur^ia,  was  immediately  difpatched  with 
a  powerful  army  to  retake  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  a  fupply  of  7000  Romans  arrived  from  the 
emperor,  under  the  command  of  Narfes,  a  celebrated 
general.  The  immediate  confequence  of  this  was  the 
raifing  of  the  fiege  of  Rimini;  for  Vitiges  perceiving 
the  two  Roman  armies  coming  again!!  him,  and  con¬ 
cluding,  from  the  many  fires  they  made,  that  they 
■were  much  more  numerous  F  an  they  really  were,  fled 
in  fuch  halle,  that  the  greatefl  part  of  the  baggage  was 
left  behind.  The  confufion  of  the  Goths  was  fo  great, 
that,  had  not  the  garrifon  been  extremely  feeble,  they 
might  have  eafily  cut  them  oflF  in  their  retreat,  and  thus 
put  an  cad  to  the  war  at  once.  The  fuccefs  of  the 
Romans,  however,  was  now  retarded  by  lome  mifun- 
derilanding^  between  the  two  generals  :  fo  that,  though 
Belifarius  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Urbimim  and  Urbi- 
ventum,  while  Narfes  reduced  fome  other  places,  yet 
the  important  city  of  Milan  was  fullered  to  fall  into 
the-  h$m<Js  of  the  Qoths,  who  maffacred  all  the  inhabit 
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tants  that  were  able  to  bear  arms,  to  the  number  of  Italy. 
300,000,  and  fold  the  women  for  Haves.  The  city  — y-— w 
was  alfo  totally  demolilhed  ;  and  this  difailer  made 
fuch  an  impreflion  on  the  mind  of  Jullinian,  that  he 
immediately  recalled  Narfes,  and  gave  the  command 
of  his  troops  to  Belifarius. 

Vitiges,  who  had  promifed  himfelf  great  advantages 
from  the  difagreement  of  the  two  generals,  was  much 
difappointed  by  the  recal  of  Narfes  :  and  therefore 
dreading  the  power  of  Belifarius  when  at  the  head  of 
a  formidable  army,  thought  of  engaging  in  alliance 
wfith  fome  foreign  prince.  In  his  choice,  however,  he 
was  fomewhat  at  a  lofs.  He  knew  the  treachery  of 
the  Franks,  and  therefore  did  not  apply  to  them.  He 
applied  to  the  Lombards  ;  but,  though  tempted  by 
the  offer  of  a  large  fum  of  money,  they  continued  in¬ 
violably  attached  to  the  Roman  interelt.  At  laft  he 
found  means  to  perfuade  Chofroes  king  of  Perlia  to 
make  war  upon  Jullinian,  which  he  thought  would 
infallibly  procure  the  recal  of  Belifarius.  But  the 
Roman  general,  underilanding  his  defign,  pulhed  on 
the  war  in  the  moll  vigorous  manner  ;  while,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  treacherous  Franks,  thinking  both  na- Jtal/invadi 
tions  fufficiently  weakened  by  their  mutual  holtili ties,  ed  by  the 
refolved  to  attack  both,  and  feize  upon  the  country  Franks, 
for  which  they  contended.  Accordingly,  Theodebert, 
unmindful  of  the  oaths  he  had  taken  both  to  the 
Goths  and  Romans,  paffed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of 
150,000,  or,  as  fome  will  have  it,  200,000  men,  and 
entered  Liguria.  As  no  hollilities  were  committed  by 
them  on  their  march,  the  Goths  concluded  that  they 
were  come  to  their  afliffance  ;  and  therefore  took  care 
to  fupply  them  with  provifions.  Thus  they  crofs- 
ed  the  Po  without  opposition  ;  and  having  fecured  the 
bridge,  marched  towards  the  place  where  a  body  of 
Goths  was  encamped  ;  who,  looking  upon  them  as 
friends,  admitted  them  without  hefitation.  But  they 
were  foon  convinced  of  their  millake  ;  for  the  Franks 
falling  unexpedledly  upon  them,  drove  them  out  of  the 
camp  with  great  flaughter,  and  fuzed  on  their  bag¬ 
gage  and  provifions.  A  body  of  Romans  that  lay  at  a 
fmall  diilance  from  the  Goths  concluding  that  they 
had  been  defeated  by  Belifarius,  advanced  with  great 
joy  to  meet  him  as  they  imagined  ;  but  the  Franks  fall¬ 
ing  unawares  upon  them,  treated  them  as  they  had 
done  the  Goths,  and  made  themfelves  mailers  of  their 
camp.  Thus  they  acquired  a  very  confiderable  booty 
and  Hore  of  provifions ;  but  the  latter  being  foon  con- 
fumed,  and  the  country  round  about  quite  exhaulted, 
vail  numbers  of  the  Franks  perilhed ;  fo  that  Theode¬ 
bert  at  lall  found  himlelf  obliged  to  return.  In  his  way 
he  deflrayed  Genoa  and  feveral  other  places,  and  arriv¬ 
ed  in  his  own  dominions  loaded  with  booty.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Belifarius  was  making  great  pro-Succti's 
grefs.  He  took  the  cities  of  Auximum  and  Fsefulas  keiifarms. 
after  an  obftinate  fiege  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the,  former 
having  for  fome  time  fed  on  grafs  before  they  would 
furrender.  After  this  he  invelled  Ravenna,  the  capital 
of  all  the  Gothic  dominions  in  Italy.  The  place  was 
defended  by  a  very  numerous  garrifon,  commanded  by 
the  king  in  perfon,  who  exerted  all  his  bravery  in  the 
defence  of  his  metropolis.  As  the  fiege,  however,  was 
pulhed  on  with  great  vigour,  it  wras  evident  that  the 
city  mull  at  lall  fubmit ;  and  the  great  fucceffes  of  the 
Romans  began  to  give  jealoufy  to  the  neighbouring 
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potentates.  Theodebert  king  of  the  Franks  offered  to 
J  aflift  Vitiges  with  an  army  of  500,000  nlen  :  but  Be- 
lifarius,  being  informed  of  this  negociation,  fent  am- 
baffadors  to  Vitiges,  putting,  him  in  mind  of  the 
treachery  of  the  Franks,  and  affured  him  that  the  em¬ 
peror  was  ready  to  grant  him  Very  honourable  terms. 
The  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  rejected 
the  alliance  of  the  Franks,  and  fent  ambaffadors  to 
Conftantinople;  but  in  the  mean  time,  Belifarius,  in 
order  to  bring  the  citizens  to  his  own  terms,  bribed 
One  of  them  to  fet  fire  to  a  magazine  of  corn,  by 
which  means  the  city  was  foon  ftraitened  for  want  of 
provifions.  But,  notwdthftanding  this  difarter,  they 
If  ill  continued  to  hold  out,  till  the  arrival  of  the  am- 
baffadors  from  Conftantinople,  who  brought  very  fa¬ 
vourable  terms.  Thefe  were,  That  the  country  beyond 
the  Po,  with  refpe-ft  to  Rome,  (liould  remain  to  the 
Goths  •,  but  that  the  reft  of  Italy  fhould  be  yielded  to 
the  emperor,  and  the  royal  treafure  of  the  Goths  fhould 
be  equally  divided  between  him  and  the  king.  To 
thefe  conditions,  however,  Belifarius  pofitively  refu fed 
to  affent  ;  being  defirous  of  leading  captive  the  king  of 
the  Goths,  as  he  had  formerly  done  the  king  of  the 
Vandals,  to  Conftantinople.  He  therefore  purfued 
the  fiege  with  more  vigour  than  ever)  without  heark¬ 
ening  to  the  complaints  of  his  foldiers  and  officers, 
Who  were  quite  tired  out  with  the  length  of  the  fiege: 
he  only  obliged  fuch  of  the  officers  as  were  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  town  could  not  be  taken,  to  exprefs 
their  opinion  in  writing,  that  they  might  not  deny  it 
afterwards. 

The  Goths  were  as  weary  of  the  fiege  as  the  Ro- 
maus  ;  but  fearing  left  Juftinian  fhould  tranfplant 
them  to  Thrace,  formed  a  refolution,  without  the  con- 
fent  of  their  king,  of  furrendei  ing  to  Belifarius  him felf, 
and  declaring  him  emperor  of  the  weft.  To  this  they 
were  the  more  encouraged  by  the  refufal  of  Beli¬ 
farius  to  agree  to  the  terms  propofed  by  the  emperor  ; 
"whence  they  concluded  that  he  defigned  to  revolt, 
and  make  himfelf  emperor  of  Italy.  Of  this,  however, 
Belifarius  had  no  defign  ;  but  thought  proper  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  that  title,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  furrender  of 
the  city,  after  acquainting  his  principal  officers  with 
what  had  palled.  Vitiges  at  laft  difcovered  the  plot ; 
but  finding  himfelf  in  no  condition  to  oppofe  it,  he 
commended  the  refolution  of  his  people,  and  even 
wrote  to  Belifarius,  encouraging  him  to  take  upon  him 
the  title  of  hing,  and  affuring  him  of  his  afiiftance. 
Upon  this  Belifarius  preffed  the  Goths  to  furrender  ; 
which,  however,  they  li ill  refufed,  till  he  had  taken 
an  oath  that  he  would  treat  them  with  humanity,  and 
maintain  them  in  the  poffeffion  of  all  their  rights  and 
privileges.  He  was  then  admitted  into  the  city,  where 
he  condu&ed  himfelf  with  great  moderation  towards  the 
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^  Goths  ;  but  feiz~d  on  the  royal  treafure,  and  fecured 
ftrJn  the  Perf°n  of  the  king.  The  Roman  army,  when  it 
entered  Ravenna,  appeared  fovery  inconfiderable,  that 
the  Gothic  women  on  beholding  it  could  not  forbear 
fpitting  in  the  faces  of  their  hufbands,  and  reviling 
them  as  cowards. 

The  captivity  of  Vitiges,  and  the  capture  of  Raven¬ 
na,  did  not  terminate  the  war.  Belifarius  was  foon 
after  recalled  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in 
the  eaft.  The  Goths  were  greatly  furprifi  d  that  he 
should  leave  his  new  kingdom  out  of  regard  to  the 


orders  of  the  emperor  ;  but,  after  his  departure,  etiofe  ^ Italy* 
one  Udebald,  a  man  of  great  experience  in  affairs  both 
civil  and  military,  for  their  king.  He  revived  the 
drooping  fpirits  of  his  countrymen,  defeated  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  reduced  all  the  province  of  Venetia  ;  but 
was  in  a  fhort  time  murdered,  and  Eraric,  a  Rugian^ 
fucceeded  to  the  throne.  He  was  fearcely  inverted  with 
the  fovereignty,  when  his  fubje&s  began  to  think  of 
depofing  him,  and  raifing  Totila  to  the  throne  ;  which 
the  latter  accepted,  upon  condition  that  they  pre- 
vioufly  difpatched  Eraric.  This  w  as  accordingly  done  ; 
after  which  Totila  wras  proclaimed  king  of  Italy  in  the 
year  542.  >  #  24 

The  new  king  proved  a  very  formidable  enemy  toSuccefsof 
the  Romans,  who  now  loft  ground  everywhere.  They  Totib  a- 
made  an  attempt  on  the  city  of  Verona  ;  in  which 
they  mifearried  through  their  own  avarice,  having  dif- 
puted  about  the  diviilon  of  the  plunder  till  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  taking  the  town  was  part.  They  were  next 
defeated  in  two  bloody  engagements  ;  the  confequence 
of  which  was,  that  the  Goths  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  all  the  ftrong  places  in  Tufcany.  From  thence 
marching  into  Campania  and  Samnium,  they  reduced 
the  ftrong  town  of  Beneventum,  and  laid  fiege  to 
Naples.  During  the  fiege  of  this  laft  place,  feveral 
detachments  were  fent  from  the  king’s  army,  which 
took  Cumae,  and  recovered  all  Brutia,  Lucania,  A- 
pulia,  and  Calabria,  where  they  found  conliderabl© 
fums  which  had  been  gathered  for  the  emperor’s  life. 

The  Romans,  in  the  mean  time,  difhearteried  by  their 
Ioffes,  and  deprived  of  thofe  fums  which  fiiould  hava 
paid  their  wages,  refufed  to  take  the  field.  A  confi- 
derable  fleet  was  therefore  fent  by  Juftinian  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  Naples  :  but  Totila,  having  timely  notice  of 
this  defign,  manned,  with  incredible  expedition,  a 
great  number  of  light  veffels  ;  which,  falling  unex- 
pedledly  on  the  Roman  fleet,  took  or  funk  every  fhip, 
and  made  prifoners  of  all  on  board,  excepting  a  few 
who  effaped  in  their  boats*  A  fimilar  fate  attended 
another  fleet  difpatched  from  Sicily  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  They  put  to  fea  in  the  depth  of  winter)  and* 
meeting  with  a  violent  ftorm,  were  driven  afhore  near 
the  enemy’s  camp  ;  who  funk  the  (hips,  and  made 
what  daughter  they  pleafed  of  the  feamen  and  fokliers. 

Upon  this  lecond  di farter,  the  Neapolitans,  defpairing 
of  further  relief,  fubmitted  to  Totila  j  who  granted 
them  honourable  terms,  and  treated  them  with  great 
humanity.  As  they  had  been  long  pinched  with  fa¬ 
mine,  Totila,  apprehending  they  might  endanger  their 
lives  by  indulging  their  appetites  too  much  at  firft, 
placed  guards  at  the  gates  to  prevent  their  going  out, 
taking  care  at  the  fame  time  to  fupply  them  (paring ly 
with  provifions,  but  increafing  their  allowance  every 
day.  Being  thus  by  degrees  reftored  to  their  former 
ftrength,  he  ordered  the  gates  to  be  fet  0[*en,  and  gave 
every  one  full  liberty  to  ftay  in  the  city  or  remove  as 
he  thought  fit.  The  garrifon  he  treated  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  kindnefs.  They  were  firft  fupplied  with  (hips 
to  carry  them  to  Conftantinople  ;  but  the  king  having 
difcovered  that  their  real  defign  was  to  fail  to  Rome, 
in  order  to  reinforce  the  garrifon  of  that  city  (which 
they  knew  he  was  foon  to  befiege),  he  was  lo  far 
from  puniffiing  them  as  they  expedled,  that  he  furniffi- 
ed  them  with  horfes,  waggons,  and  provifions,  and 
ordered  a  body  of  Goths  to  effort  them  to  Rome  by 
^Ai  land, 


Rome  be¬ 
gged, 
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land,  as  the  ’winds  had  proved  unfavourable  for  their 
paffage  by  fea. 

Totila  having  thus  become  mailer  of  Naples  and 
moll  of  the  other  fortreffes  in  thefe  parts,  began  to 
think  of  reducing  Rome  alfo.  He  firll  attempted  to 
perfuade  the  citizens  to  a  furrender  :  but  finding  his 
perfuafions  ineffectual,  he  fent  a  detachment  of  his 
army  into  Calabria  to  reduce  Otranto,  which  had  not 
yet  fubmitted  ;  after  which,. he  marched  with  the  reft 
of  his  forces  again!!  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.  The  city  of  Tibur*  now  Tivoli,  about  18 
miles  from  Rome,  was  betrayed  to  him  ;  and  all  the  in¬ 
habitants,  together  with  their  bilhop,  w’ere  put  to  the 
fword.  Several  other  ftrong  holds  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  city  he  took  by  ftorm  j  fo  that  Rome  was  in  a 
manner  blocked  up  by.  land,  all  communication  with 
the  neighbouring  country  being  cut  off. 

Juftinian,  in  the  mean  time,  being  greatly  perplex¬ 
ed  by  the  bad  newfs  he  every  day  received  from  Italy, 
recalled  Belifarius  from  Perlia,  notwithllanding  the 
fuccefs  which  attended  him  there.  To  fave  Rome, 
however,  was  now  impoftible  even  for  Belifarius  him- 
felf.  As  foon  as  he  arrived  in  Italy,  finding  himfelf 
unable  either  to  relieve  the  towns  which  were  befieged, 
or  to  Hop  the  progrefs  of  the  Goths,  he  difpatched 
letters  to  Juftinian,  informing  him,  that  being  defti- 
tute  of  men,  arms,  and  money,  it  was  impoftible  for 
him  to  profecute  the  war  j  upon  which  the  emperor 
ordered  new  levies  to  be  made,  all  the  veterans  being 
engaged  in  the  Perlian  war..  In  the  mean  time,  howr- 
ever  Totila  purfued  his  good  fortune  ,  took  the  cities 
of  Firmum,  Afculum,  Auximum,  Spoletum,  &c.  and 
at  length  advanced  to  Rome,  which  he  invefted  on  all 
fides.  As  he  drew  near  the  city,  two  officers,  whom 
Belifarius  had  fent  into  the  city,  ventured  to  make  a 
fally,  though  contrary  to  the  exprefs  orders  of  their 
general,  thinking  they  Ihould  furprife  the  Goths  \  but 
they  were  themfelves  taken  in  an  ambufcade,  and,  moll 
of  their  men  being  cut  in  pieces,  narrowly  efcaped 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Belifarius  made 
feveral  attempts  to  relieve  the  city  :  but  all  of  them, 
however  vrell  concerted,  by  fome  accident  or  other 
proved  unfuccefsful  *,  which  gave  him  fo  much  unea- 
finefs,  that  he  fell  into  a  feverilh  diforder,  and  was  for 
fome  time  thought  to  Jbe  in  danger  of  his  life.  The 
city  was  foon  reduced  to  great  ftraits  ^  a  dreadful  fa¬ 
mine  enfued;  and  the  unhappy  citizens  having  confumed 
every  thing  that  cotfld  be  fuppofed  to  give  them  nourilh- 
ment,  even  the  grafs  that  grew  near  the  walls,  were  obli¬ 
ged,  it  is  fa  id,  to  feed  on  their  own  excrements.  Many 
put  an  end  to  their  lives,  in  order  to  free  themfelves 
from  the  intolerable  calamities  they  fuffered.  jJThe  reft 
addrefled  their  governor  Bellas  in  the  mod  pathetic 
manner,  intreating  him  to  fupply  them  with  food  *,  or 
if  that  was  not  in  his  power j  either  to  give  them  leave 
to  go  out  of  the  town,  ©r  to  terminate  their  mi- 
feries  by  putting  them  to  death.  Beffas  replied,  that 
to  fupply  them  with  food  was  impoftible  ;  to  let  them 
go,  unfafe*,  and  to  kill  them  impious.  In  the  end,  how¬ 
ever,  he  fuffered  thole  who  were  willing  to  retire*  to 
leave  the  city,  upon  paying  him  a  fum  of  money  \  but 
moll  of  them  either  died  on  the  road,  or  were  cut  in 
pieces  by  the  enemy.  At  laft,  the  belieged,  unable 
to  bear  their  miferies  any  longer,  began  to  mutiny,  and 
tip  prefs  their  governor  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
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Totila.  This,  however,  he  ftill  refufed  $  upon  which,  Italy, 
four  of  the  Ifaurians  who  guarded  one  of.  the  gates, 
went  privately  to  the  camp  of  Totila,  and  offered  to  ^ 
admit  him  into  the  city.  The  king  received  this  pro-  and  t\ke0fc 
pofal  with  great  joy  5  and  fending  four  Goths  of  great 
ftrength  and  intrepidity  into  the  town  along  with 
them,  he  filently  approached  the  gates  in  the  night¬ 
time  with  his  whole  army.  The  gates  were  opened  by 
the  Ifaurians,  as  they  had  promifed  j  and  upon  the 
firll  alarm,  Beffas  with  moll  of  the  foldiers  and  offi¬ 
cers  fled  out  of  the  town.  The  inhabitants  took 
fan 61  u ary  in  the  churches  5  and  only  60  of  them  and 
26  foldiers  were  killed  after  the  town  was  taken.  To¬ 
tila,  however,  gave  his  foldiers  full  liberty  to  plunder 
the  city  :  which  they  did  for  feveral  days  together, 
ftripping  the  inhabitants  of  all  their  wealth,  and  leaving 
nothing  in  their  houfes  but  naked  walls  5  by  which 
means  many  perfons  of  diftin6lion  were  reduced  to  beg 
their  bread  from  door  to  door.  In  the  houfe  of  Bellas 
was  found  an  immenfe  treafure,  which  he  had  fcanda- 


loufly  amaffed  during  the  liege,  by  felling  to  the  people, 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  the  corn  which  had  been  ftored 
up  for  the  ufe  of  the.  garrifon. 

Totila,  thus  become  mailer  of  Italy,  fent  ambaftk- 
dors  to  Juftinian  with  very  refpe61ful  letters,  deliring 
to  live  on  the  fame  terms  with  him  that  Theedoric  had 
done  with  his  predeceffor  Anallafius  j  promiling.  in  that 
cafe  to  refpe6l  him  as  his  father,  and  to  affill  him, 
when  he  pleafed,  with  all  his  force,  again!!  any  other 
nation  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  emperor  re* 
je61ed  his  offers,  he  threatened  to  level  Rome  with  the 
ground,  to  put  the  whole  fenate  to  the  fword,.  and  to 
carry  the  war  into  Illyricum.  The  emperor  returned  no 
other  anfwer,  than  that  he  referred  the  whole  to  Beli¬ 
farius,  who  had  full  power  to  manage  all  things  of  that  * 
nature.  Upon  this  Totila  refolved  todeftroy  the  city^. 
and  had  actually  thrown  down  a  third  part  of  the 
wall,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Belifarius,  dil- 
fuading  him  from  his  intention.  After  having  ferioufly 
coniidered  this  letter,  Totila  thought  proper  to  alter 
his  refolution  with  regard  to  the  deftru61ion  of  the 
city  }  but  fent  every  one  of  the  inhabitants  into  Luca-  - 
nia,  without  leaving  a  fingle  perfon  in  the  metropolis. 
Belifarius  hearing  of  this,  immediately  returned  to  the 
capital,  and  undertook  to  repeople  and  repair  it.  He 
cleared  the  ditch  which  had  been  filled  by  Totila,  but 
was  for  the  prefent  obliged  to  fill  up  the  breaches  in 
the  walls  with  Hones  loofely  heaped  upon  one  another,  . 
and  in  this  fituation  the  city  was  again  attacked  by  the 
Goths.  Belifarius,  however,  had  taken  care  to  fupply 
the  inhabitants  with  plenty  of  provifions,  fo  that  they> 
were  nowT  in  no  dangerof  fuffering  by  famine  *,  and  the 
affaults  of  the  enemy  were  vigoroully  repelled,  not- 
withftanding  the  bad  fituation  of  the  fortifications,  fo 
that  Totila  at  laft  abandoned  the  enterprife. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Perlians  gained  great  advan- 
tages  over  the  Romans  in  the  Eail,  fo  that  there  was  aIecaile<L 
necelfity  for  recalling  Belifarius  a  fecond  time.  He  w  as 
no  fooner  gone,  than  Totila  renewed  his  efforts  with 
greater  vigour  than  ever j  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
Franks,  concluding  that  both  Romans  and  Goths  w  ould 
be  much  weakened  by  filch  a  dellru61ive  war,  feized 
upon  Venetia,  which  belonged  to  both  nations,  and 
made  it  a  province  of  the  Freneh  empire.  Totila  did 
not  oppole  them  5  .but  having  obtained  a  reinforcement 
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of  60OO  Lombards,  returned  immediately  before  Rome, 
fully  intent  on  making  himfelf  matter  of  that  metro¬ 
polis.  Having  clofely  in  vetted  it  by  fea  and  land,  he 
hoped  in  a  fhort  time  to  reduce  it  by  famine  :  but 
againft  this  the  governor  wifely  provided,  by*caufing 
corn  to  be  fown  within  the  walls  3  fo  that  he  could  pro¬ 
bably  have  defied  the  power  of  Totila,  had  not  the  city 
been  again  betrayed  by  the  Ifaurians,  who  opened  one 
of  the  gates  and  admitted  the  enemy. 

Thus  the  empire  of  the  Goths  was  a  third  time  efta- 
bl iflied  in  Italy  3  and  Totila,  immediately  on  his  be¬ 
coming  matter  of  Rome,  difpatched  ambattadors  to 
Juftinian,  ottering  to  afiift  him  as  a  faithful  ally 
againft  any  nation  whatever,  provided  he  would  al¬ 
low  him  the  quiet  pofleflion  of  Italy.  But  Juftinian 
was  fo  far  from  hearkening  to  this  propofal,  that 
he  would  not  even  admit  the  ainbafladors  into  his 
prefence  3  upon  which  Totila  refolved  to  pui’fue  the 
war  with  the  utmoft  vigour,  and  to  make  himfelf  ma¬ 
tter  not  only  o-f  thofe  places  which  the  Romans  poflef- 
Narfes  fent  fed  in  Italy,  but  in  Sicily  alfq.  This  he  fully  accom- 
jsto  Italy,  plifiied  j  when  Narfes,  who  had  formerly  been  joined 
in  the  command  with  Belifarius,  was  appointed  general, 
with  abfolute  and  uncon trouled  authority.  But  while 
this  general  was  making  the  neceflary  preparations  for 
his  expedition,  Totila,  having  equipped  a  fleet  of  300 
galleys,  fent  them  to  pillage  the  coafts  of  Greece, 
w'here  they  got  an  immenfe  booty.  They  made  a  de- 
fcent  on  the  ifland  of  Corfu  ;  and  having  laid  it  watte, 
they  failed  to  Epirus,  where  they  furprifed  and  plun¬ 
dered  the  cities  of  Nicopolis  and  Anchialus,  taking  ma¬ 
ny  (hips  on  the  coaft,  among  which  were  fome  laden 
with  provifions  for  the  army  of  Narfes,  After  thefe 
fuccefles  they  laid  fiege  to  Ancona  in  Dalmatia.  Be¬ 
ing  defeated,  however,  both  by  fea  and  land,  Totila 
once  more  fent  ambafladors  to  Conftantinople,  offering 
to  yield  Sicily  and  all  Dalmatia,  to  pay  an  annual  tri¬ 
bute  for  Italy,  and  to  aftift  the  Romans  as  a  faithful 
ally  in  all  their  wars:  but  Juftinian,  bent  upon  driv¬ 
ing  the  Goths  out  of  Italy,  would  not  even  fuffer  the 
ambafladors  to  appear  in  his  prefence. 

Totila  finding  that  no  terms  could  be  obtained,  be¬ 
gan  to  levy  new  forces,  and  to  make  great  preparations 
by  fea  and  land.  He  foon  reduced  the  iftands  of 
Corfica  and  Sardinia  3  but  this  w  as  the  laft  of  his  fuc¬ 
cefles.  Narfes  arrived  in  Italy  with  a  very  formidable 
army,  and  an  ynmenfe  treafure.  to  pay  the  troops  their 
arrears,  the  want  of  which  had  been  one  great  caufe  of 
the  bad  fuccefs  of  Belifarius  in  his  laft  expedition.  He 
immediately  took  the  road  to  Rome  ;  while  Totila  af- 
fembled  all  his  forces,  in  order  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Italy  by  a  general  engagement..  The  battle  proved 
very  obftinate  ;  but  at  laft  the  Gothic  cavalry  being 
put  to  the  rout,  and  retiring  in  great  confufion  among 
the  infantry,  the  latter  were  thereby  thrown  into  fuch 
diforder,  that  they  could  never  afterwards  rally.  Nar¬ 
fes,  obferving  their  confufion,  encouraged  his  men  to 
make  a  laft  effort ;  which  the  Goths  not  being  able  to 
withftand,  betook  themfelves  to  flight,  w  ith  the  lofs  of 
6000  men  killed  on  the  fpot.  Totila  finding  the  day 
irrecoverably  loft,  fled  writh  only  five  horfemen  for  his 
attendants  ;  but  was  purfued  and  mortally  wounded  by 
a  commander  of  one  of  the  bodies  of  barbarians  who 
followed  Narfes.  He  continued  his  flight,  however, 
£?r  fome  time  longpr  3  but  was  at  laft  obliged  to  halt 
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in  order  to  get  his  wound  dreffed,  foon  after  which  he  Rajy. 
expired.  1"LJ"  v  m~J 

This  difafter  did  not  yet  entirely  break  the  fpirit  of 
the  Goths.  They  chofe  for  their  king  one  Teia,  de- 
fervedly  efteemed  one  of  the  mofl:  valiant  men  of  their 
nation,  and  who  had  on  feveral  occalions  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  in  a  mod  eminent  manner.  All  the  valour  and 
experience  of  Teia,  however,  were  now  inefficient  ta 
ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  Romans.  Narfes  made  hirn- 
felf  mailer  of  a  great  number  of  cities,  and  of  Rome 
itfelf,  before  the  Goths  could  aflemble  their  forces. — 

The  Roman  general  next  proceeded  to  inveft  Cumae  m7 
which  Teia  determined  at  all  events  to  relieve,  as  the 
royal  treafure  was  lodged  in  that  city.  This  brought 
on  an  engagement,  which,  if  Procopius  is  to  be  cre¬ 
dited,  proved  one  of  the  mod  bloody  that  ever  was  30 
fought.  The  Roman  army  confifted  of  vaft  multi-  Teia. 
tudes  brought  from  different  nations  :  the  Goths  were 
few  in  comparifon  3  but,  animated  by  defpair,  and 
knowing  that  all  was  at  Hake,  they  fought  with  the 
utmoft  fury.  Their  king  placed  himfelf  in  the  firft 
rank,  to  encourage  his  men  by  his  example  3  and  13 ' 
fa  id  to  have  given  fuch  proofs  of  his  valour  and  con- 
du6l  as  equalled  him  to  the  mod  renowned  heroes  of 
antiquity.  The  Romans  difeovering  him,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  his  death  wrould  probably  put  an  end  to  the 
battle,  if  not  to  the  war  itfelf,  directed  their  whole 
force  againft  him,  fome  attacking  him  with  fpears,  and 
others  difeharging  againft  him  fliowers  of  darts  and 
arrows.  Teia  maintained  his  ground  writh  great  in¬ 
trepidity,  received  the  miflive  weapons  on  his  (hield, 
and  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy  with  his  own 
hand.  When  his  fhield  was  fo  loaded  with  darts  that 
he  could  not  eafily  wield  it,  he  called  for  another* 

Thus  he  (hifted  his  fhield  three  times  3  but  as  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  change  it  another  time,  his  breaft:  being 
necefiarily  expofed  for  a  moment,  a  dart  ftruck  him  in 
that  moment  with  fuch  force,  that  he  immediately  fell 
down  dead  in  the  place  where  he  had  flood  from  the 
beginning  of  the  battle,  and  upon  heaps  of  the  enemy 
whom  he  had  killed.  The  Romans,  feeing  him  fall, , 
cut  off  his  head  and  expofed  it  to  the  fight  of  .the 
Goths,  not  doubting  but  they  would  be  immediately 
diiheartened  and  retire.  I11  this,  however,  they  were 
difappointed.  The  Goths  maintained  the  fight  with 
great  vigour,  till  night  put  an  end  to  the  engagement,. 

The  next  day  the  engagement  was  renewed  early  in 
the  morning,  and  continued  till  night:  but  on  the* 
third  day,  the  Goths  defpairing  of  being  able  to  over¬ 
come  an  enemy  fo  much  fuperior  to  them  in  numbers, 

-  fent  deputies  to  Narfes,  offering  to  lay  dowm  their 
arms,  provided  fuch  of  them  as  chofe  to  remain  in 
Italy  were  allowed  to  enjoy  their  eftates  and  poflefliona 
without  moleftation,  as  fubje&s  of  the  empire  3  and 
thofe  who  were  willing  to  retire  elfewhere,  were  fuf- 
fered  to  carry  with  them  all  ^  their  goods  and  effe&s.  3 T 
To  thefe  terms  Narfes  readily  affented  3  and  thus  the  The  end  of 
empire  of  the  Goths  in  Italy  was  finally  deilroyed,  the  the  empire 
country  now  becoming  a  province  of  the  eaftern  Ro- 
man  empire.  Italy. 

In  this  conqueft  Narfes  had  been  affifted,  as  al- 
'  ready  obferved,  by  many  barbarous  nations,  among 
whom  were  the  Lombards,  at  that  time  fettled  in  Pan- 
nonia.  On  the  conclufion  of  the  w?ar,  they  were  dif- 
miffed  with  rich  prefents,  and  the  nation  for  fome  tim® 

continued 
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*taIy-  continued  faithful  allies  to  the  Romans,  In  the  mean  this  work,  he  was  taken  oft*  by  the  treachery  of  his  Ifaf?, 

"  time  Juftinian  dying,  Narfes,  who  governed  Italy  with  wife  ;  and  Clephi  *,  one  of  the  nobles,  chofen  king  in 

an  abfolute  fway,  was  accufed  to  the  emperor  Juitin  II.  his  dead.  Clephis  rebuilt  fome  cities  which  had  been 

and  to  the  emprefs  Sophia,  of  afpiring  to  the  fovereign-  ruined  during  the  wars  between  the  Goths  and  R0- 

ty  of  the  country.  Hereupon  he  was  recalled,  and  mans*'  and  extended  his  conquefts  to  the  very  gates  of 

Longinus  fent  to  fucceed  him.  As  Narfes  was  an  Rome  ,  but  as  he  behaved  both  to  the  Romans  and 


eunuch,  the  emprefs  is  reported  to  haVe  faid,  that,  his 
employment  at  Conftantinople  fhould  be  to  diftnnute 
in  the  apartment  of  her  women  the  portion  of  wool 
which  each  was  to  fpin.  Narfes,  enraged  at  this  fur- 
cafm,  replied,  that  he  fhould  begin  fucb  a  web  as 
32.  (he  fhould  never  be  able  to  finifh ;  and  immediately  dif- 
vi^esThe1"  Pa*ched  meffengers  to  Alboinus  king  of  the  Lom- 
lembards.  kards,  inviting  them  into  Italy.  Along  W'ith  the  mef- 
fengers  he  fent  fome  of  the  bed  fruits  the  country  af¬ 
forded,  in  order  to  tempt  him  the  more  to  become  ma¬ 
iler  of  fuch  a  rich  kingdom. 

Alboinus,  highly  pleafed  with  the  opportunity  of 
ihvading  a  country  with  which  his  fubje&s  were  already 
well  acquainted,  began  without  Iofs  of  time  to  make 
the  neceffary  preparations  for  his  journey.  In  the 
month  of  April,  j6 8,  he  fet  out  with  his  whole  nation, 
men,  women,  and  children*,  carrying  with  them  all 
their  moveables,  This  promifcuous  multitude  arrived 
by  th  way  of  Iftria  *,  and  advancing  through  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Venetia,  found  the  whole  country  abandoned, 
the  inhabitants  having  fled  to  the  neighbouring  iflands 
in  the  Adriatic.  The  gates  of  Aquileia  were  opened 
by  the  few  inhabitants  who  had  courage  to  day  :  mod 
of  them,  however,  had  fled  w  ith  all  their  valuable  ef- 
fefts  \  and  among  the  red  the  patriaroh  Paulinus, 
who  had  carried  W'ith  him  all  the  facred  utenfils  of 
the  churches.  From  Aquileia,  Alboinus  proceeded  to 
Forum  Julii,  of  which  he  likewife  became  mader  with¬ 
out  oppofition.  Here  he  fpent  the  winter ;  during 
which  time  he  erefled  Friuli  into  a  dukedom,  which 
has  continued  ever  fince.  In  569,  he  made  himfelf 
mader  of  Trivigi,  Odervo,  Monte  Selce,  Vicenza, 
Verona,  and  Trent  *,  in  each  of  which  cities  he  left  a 
drong  garrifon  of  Lombards  under  the  command  of  an 
officer,  whom  he  didinguiihed  by  the  title  of  duke : 
but  thefe  dukes  Were  only  officers  and  governors  of  ci¬ 
ties  who  bore  the  title  no  longer  than  the  prince 
thought  proper  to  continue  them  in  their  command 
or  government.  Padua  and  fome  other  cities  Alboi- 
tius  left  behind  him  without  attempting  to  reduce 
tht-m,  either  becaufe  they  were  too  well  garrifoned, 
Or  becaufe  they  lay  too  much  out  of  his  way.  In 
57°;  he  entered  Liguria.  The  inhabitants  were  fo 
terrified  at  his  approach,  that  they  left  their  habita¬ 
tions  with  fuch  of  their  effe&s  as  they  could  carry  off, 
33  and  fled  into  the  mod  mountainous  and  iftaccefiible 

Whore-  parts  of  the  country.  The  cities  of  Brefcia,  Barga- 

greateft*  m°’  Como,  and  others  quite  to  the  Alps,  being 

part  of  Lfft  aim  oft  without  inhabitants,  fubmitted  of  courfe; 
Italy.  after  which  he  reduced  Milan,  and  was  thereupon  pro¬ 
claimed  king  of  Italy. 

But  though  the  Lombards  had  thus  conferred  the 
title  of  ki  g  of  Italy  011  theif  fovereign,  he  was  by  no 
means  poffeffed  of  the  whole  country,  nor  indeed  was 
it  ever  in  the  power  of  the  Lombards  to  get  poffefiion 
of  the  whole.  Alboinus  having  made  himfelf  mader 
of  Venetia,  Liguria,  ./Emilia,  Hetruria,  and  Umbria, 
Applied  himfelf  to  legidation  and  the  civilization  of  his 
fubjefts,  But  before  he  could  make  any  progtefs  in 
3 


Lombards  with  the  greateft  cruelty,  he  was  murdered, 
after  a  ffinrt  reign  of  18  months.  His  cruelty  gave  the 
Lombards  fuch  ah  averfion  againd  regal  power,  that 
they  changed  their  form  of  government,  being  govern¬ 
ed  only  by  their  dukes  for  th<  fpace  of  ten  years.  Du¬ 
ring  this  interregnum,  they  proved  fuccefsful  in  their 
wars  with  the  Romans,  and  made  themfelves  loaders 
of  feveral  cities  :  but  perceiving  that  their  kingdom, 
thus  divided,  could  not  fubfid,  they  refolved  once 
more  to  fubmit  to  the  authority  of  one  man  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  585,  Autharis  was  chofen  king  of  the 
Lombards* 

The  great  objed  of  ambition  to  the  newr  race  ofsubdued  b£ 
Lombard  monarchs  was  the  conqued  of  all  Italy  -y  and  Charles 
this  proved  at  lad  the  ruin  of  their  empire  by  CharlesmaSne* 
the  Great,  as  related  under  the  article  France,  N°  27. 

As  the  Lombards,  however,  had  not  been  poffefftd  of 
the  whole  territory  of  Italy,  fo  the  whole  of  it  never 
came  into  the  poffedion  of  Charlemagne  ;  neither  fince 
the  time  of  the  Goths,  has  the  whole  of  this  country 
been  under  the  dominion  of  any  dngle  date.  Some  of 
the  fouthern  provinces  were  dill  poffeffed  by  the  em¬ 
perors  of  Condantinople  j  and  the  liberal  grants  of  Pe¬ 
pin  and  Charlemagne  himfelf  to  the  pope,  had  inveded 
him  with  a  ccnfiderable  (hare  of  temporal  power.  The 
territories  of  the  pope  indeed  were  fuppofed  to  be  held 
m  vaffalage  from  France*,  but  this  the  popes  them-£*tef,f 0f 
felves  always  diffly  denied.  The  undifputed  territory  his  Italian 
of  Charlemagne  in  Italy,  therefore,  was  reftridled  todommiorisy 
Piedmont,  the  Milanefe,  the  Mantuan,  the  territory 
of  Genoa,  Parma,  Modena,  Tufcany,  Bologna,  the 
dukedoms  of  Friuli,  Spoleto,  and  Be  nevento  *,  the  lad 
of  which  contained  the  greated  part  of  the  prefent 
kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  feudal  government  which  the  Lombards  had  in¬ 
troduced  into  Italy,  naturally  produced  revolts  and 
commotions,  as  the  different  dukes  inclined  either  to 
change  their  fnaders  or  to  fet  up  for  themfelves.  Se¬ 
veral  revolts  indeed  happened  during  the  life  of  Char¬ 
lemagne  himfelf*,  which,  however,  he  always  found 
means  to  crufii  :  but  after  his  death,  the  fovereignty 
of  Italy  became  an  object  of  contention  between  the 
kings  of  France  and  the  emperors  of  Germany.  That 
great  monarch  had  divided  his  extenfive  dominions 
among  his  children  ;  but  they  all  died  during  his  life¬ 
time,  except  Louis,  w’hom  he  affociated  with  himfelf 
in  the  empire,  and  who  fucceeded  to  all  his  dominions 
after  his  death.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  trou¬ 
bles  with  which  Italy  Was  fo  long  overwhelmed  5  and 
of  which,  as  they  proceeded  from  the  ambition  of  thofe 
Called  kings  of  Italy  and  their  nobles,  of  the  kings  of 
France,  and  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  it  is  difficult 
to  have  any  clear  idea.  The  following  O  ort  Iketch, 
however,  may  perhaps  give  fome  fatisfa&ion  on  this  3^ 
perplexed  fubjedL  Hiftoryof 

At  the  time  Louis  the  fon  of  Charlemagne  W’as  de-  anee/fjJ1™* 
dared  emperor  of  the  Weft,  Italy  was  held  by  Ber-jtalv  after 
nard  the  fon  of  Pepin,  brother  to  Louis.  Though  this  the  time 
Bernard  bore  the  title  of  king,  yet  he  va s  only  ac* ^Re¬ 
counted  m8!8n^ 
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Italy,  counted  a  vaffal  of  the  emperor.  His  ambition,  how- 
-V— ever,  foon  prompted  him  to  rebel  againft  his  uncle  ; 
but  being  abandoned  by  his  troops,  he  was  taken  pri- 
foner,  had  his  eyes  pulled  out,  and  died  three  days 
after.  As  the  difturbances  Hill  continued,  and  the 
nobles  of  Lombardy  Mere  yet  very  refradlory,  Lo- 
thaire,  eldeft  Hon  to  the  emperor,  was  in  the  year 
823  fent  into  Italy  •  of  which  country  he  was  firft 
crowned  king  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  emperor  of  the 
Weft,  during  his  father’s  life-time.  But  though  his 
abilities  were  fufiicient  to  have  fettled  every  thing  in  a 
ftate  of  a  tranquillity,  hisunbounded  ambition  prompt¬ 
ed  him  to  engage  in  a  rebellion  againft  his  father  ; 
whom  he  more  than  once  took  prifoner  ;  though  in  the 
end  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  alk  pardon  for  his 
©ffences,  which  was  obtained  only  on  condition  of  his 
not  palling  the  Alps  without  leave  obtained  from  his 
father. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Saracens,  taking  advantage 
of  thefe  inteftine  war*,  landed  on  the  coafts  of  Italy, 
and  committed  fuch  ravages,  that  even  the  bilhops 
were  obliged  to  arm  themfelves  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  Lothaire,  however,  after  returning  from  his 
unnatural  war  with  his  father,  was  fo  far  from  attempt¬ 
ing  to  put  an  end  to  thefe  ravages,  or  to  reftore  tran¬ 
quillity,  that  he  feized  on  fome  places  belonging  to  the 
fee  of  Rome,  under  pretence  that  they  were  part  of 
his  kingdom  of  Lombardy  ;  nor  would  he  forbear 
thefe  encroachments  till  exprefsly  commanded  to  do  fo 
by  his  father.  After  having  embroiled  himfelf,  and 
almoft  loft  all  his  dominions,  in  a  war  with  his  bro¬ 
thers  after  the  death  of  Louis,  and  declared  his  fon, 
alfo  called  Louis,  king  of  Italy,  this  ambitious  prince 
died,  leaving  to  Louis  the  title  of  emperor  as  well 
as  king  of  Italy ,  with  which  he  had  before  invefted 
him. 

The  new  emperor  applied  himfelf  to  the  reftoration 
of  tranquillity  in  his  dominions,  and  driving  out  the 
Saracens  from  thofe  places  which  they  had  feized  in 
Italy.  This  he  fully  aceomplifhed,  and  obliged  the 
infidels  to  retire  into  Africa ;  but  in  873  he  died 
without  naming  any  fucceflfnr.  After  his  death,  fome 
of  the  Italian  nobles,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Tufcany, 
reprefented  to  the  pope,  that  as  Louis  had  left  no 
fucceffor,  the  regal  dignity,  which  had  fo  long  been 
ufurped  by  foreigners,  ought  now  to  return  to  the 
Italians.  The  pope,  however,  finding  that  Charles 
the  Bald,  king  of  France,  had  fuch  an  ambition  for 
the  imperial  crown,  that  he  would  ftick  at  nothing  to 
obtain  it,  refolved  to  gratify  him,  though  at  as  high 
a  price  as  poftible.  He  accordingly  crowned  him  em¬ 
peror  and  king  of  Lombardy,  on  condition  of  his  own¬ 
ing  the  independency  of  Rome,  and  that  he  himfelf 
only  held  the  empire  by  the  gift  of  the  pope.  This 
produced  a  confpiracy  among  the  difcontented  nobles; 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  Saracens  renewing  their  in- 
curfions,  threatened  the  ecclefiaftical  territories  with 
the  utmoft  danger.  The  pope  folicited  the  emperor’s 
affiftance  with  the  greateft  earned nefs ;  but  the  latter 
died  before  any  thing  effectual  could  be  done, ;  after 
which,  being  diftreffed  by  the  Saracens  on  one  hand, 
and  the  Lombard  nobles  on  the  other,  the  unhappy 
pontiff  was  forced  to  fly  into  France.  Italy  now  fell 
into  the  utmoft  confufion  and  anarchy  ;  during  which 
many  of  the  nobles  and  ftates  of  Lombardy  at 


famed  an  independence,  which  they  have  ever  fmce 
retained. 

In  877  the  pope  was.recondudled  to  Italy  with  an 
army  by  Bofon  fun-in-law  to  Louis  II.  of  France:  but 
though  he  inclined  very  much  to  have  railed  this  prince 
to  the  dignity  of  king  of  Italy,  he  found  his  intereft 
infufficient  for  that  purpofe,  and  matters  remained  in 
their  former  fituation.  The  nobles,  who  had  driven 
out  the  pope,  were  now  indeed  reconciled  to  him  :  but 
notu  ithftanding  this  reconciliation,  the  ftate  of  the 
country  was  worfe  than  ever  :  the  great  men  renoun¬ 
cing  the  authority  of  any  fuperior,  and  every  one 
claiming  to  be  fovereign  in  his  own  territories.  Tu 
add  to  the  calamities  which  enfued  through  the  am¬ 
bition  of  thefe  defpots,  the  Saracens  committed  every 
where  the  molt  terrible  ravages;  till  at  laft,  the  Ita¬ 
lian  nobles,  defpifing  the  kings  of  the  Carlovingiaa 
race,  w'ho  had  weakened  themfelves  by  their  mutual 
diffenfions,  began  to  think  of  throwing  off  even  all 
nominal  fubmiffion  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  retaining 
the  imperial  dignity  among  themfelves.  Thus  they 
hoped,  that,  by  being  more  united  among  themfelves, 
they  might  be  more  able  to  refill  the  common  enemy. 
Accordingly,  in  885,  they  went  to  Pope  Adrian  \  and 
requefting  him  to  join  them  in  afferting  the  indepen¬ 
dency  of  Italy,  they  obtained  of  him  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  decrees,  viz.  that  the  popes,  after  their  election, 
might  be  confecrated  without  w  aiting  for  the  prefenc© 
of  the  king  or  his  ambaffadors  ;  and  that  if  Charles 
the  Grofs  died  without  funs,  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  w  ith 
the  tide  of  emperor ,  Humid  be  conferred  on  fome  of 
the  Italian  nobles. 

Thefe  decrees  were  productive  of  the  worft  confe- 
quences  imaginable.  The  emperor  complained  of  be¬ 
ing  deprived  of  his  right ;  and  the  diffenliefts  between 
the  Italian  nobles  themfelves  became  more  fatal  than 
ever.  The  two  molt  powerful  of  thefe  noblemen.  Be- 
rengarius  duke  of  Friuli,  and  Guido  or  Vido,  duke  of 
Spoleto,  entered  into  an  agreement,  that  on  the  death 
of  the  emperor,  the  former,  (hould  feize  on  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  the  latter  on  the  kingdom  of  France, 
Berengarius  fucceeded  without  oppofition  ;  but  Vido 
was  difappointed,  the  French  having  already  chofen 
Elides  or  Otho  for  their  king.  Upon  this  he  returned 
to  Italy,  and  turned  his  arms  againft  Berengarius, 
Vido  proved  victorious  in  an  engagement,  and  drove 
his  rival  into  Germany  ;  where  he  fought  the  aftift- 
ance  of  Arnolphus,  who  had  fucceeded  to  the  crown 
after  the  death  of  Charles.  Having  thus  obtained  th& 
kingdom  of  Italy,  Vido  employed  his  time  in  reform¬ 
ing  the  abufes  of  the  ftate,  and  confirming  the  grant* 
formerly  given  to  the  pope,  out  of  gratitude  for  hi& 
having  fanCtified  his  ufurpation  and  declared  him  law¬ 
ful  king  of  Italy.  This  tranquillity,. however,  was  of 
fhort  duration.  Arnolphus  fent  an  army,  into  Italy  ; 
the  Saracens  from  Spajrr  ravaged  the  northern  parts  of 
the  country,  and  getting  pofilffion  of  a  caftle  near  th©' 
Alps,  held  it  for  many  years  after,  to  the  great  diftrefs 
of  the  neighbouring  parts,  which  were  expofi d  to  their 
continual  incurfions ;  ai  d  at  the  fame  time  Benevento 
wasbefieged  and  taken  by  the  forces  of  the  eaftern  em¬ 
peror,  fo  that  Vido  found  his  empire  very  confiderabLy' 
circumfcribed  in  its  dimcnfions. 

The  new  king,  diftreffed  by  fo  many  enemies,  affa— 
dated  his  fon  Lambert  with  him  in  the  government, 

andi 
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Italy-  and  bribed  the  Germans  to  return  to  their  own  coun- 
try.  In  893,  however,  they  again  invaded  Italy  ;  but 
were  fuddenly  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  after  ha¬ 
ving  put  Berengarius  in  poffefiion  of  Pavia.  In  the 
mean  time,  Vido  died,  and  his  fon  Lambert  drove  out 
Berengarius ;  but  having  joined  a  fa£tion,  headed  by 
one  Sergius,  againft  Pope  Formofus,  the  latter  offered 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  Arnolphus  ;  who  thereupon  en¬ 
tered  the  country  with  an  army,  befieged  and  took 
Rome,  maffacring  the  fa&ion  of  Sergius  with  the  moft 
unrelenting  cruelty. 

Arnolphus  thus  mafter  of  Italy,  and  crowned  emper¬ 
or  by  the  pope,  began  to  form  fehemes  of  {Lengthen¬ 
ing  himfelf  in  his  new  acquifitions  by  putting  out  the 
eyes  of  Berengarius  :  but  the  latter  having  timely  no¬ 
tice  of  this  treachery,  fled  to  Verona  5  and  the  Italians 
were  fo  provoked  at  this  and  the  other  cruelties  of  Ar¬ 
nolphus,  that  they  drove  him  out  of  the  country.  His 
departure  occafioned  the  greatefl:  confufion  at  Rome. 
iFormofus  died  foon  after  $  and  the  fucceffors  to  the  pa¬ 
pal  dignity,  having  now  no  army  to  fear,  excited  the 
greatefl:  difturbances.  The  body  of  Formofus  was  dug 
up  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  one  pope  *,  after  which 
that  pope  was  ftrangled,  and  Formofus’s  body  buried 
again  in  the  Vatican,  by  order  of  another.  At  laft:  the 
coronation  of  Arnolphus  was  declared  void,  the  Sergian 
fa6lion  entirely  demoliflied,  and  the  above-mentioned 
decrees  of  Adrian  were  annulled  ;  it  being  now  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  ele&ed  popes  fhoUld  not  be  conlecrated 
but  in  prefence  of  the  emperor  or  his  ambaffadors. 

During  thefe  confufions  Lambert  enjoyed  the  king¬ 
dom  in  quiet ;  but  the  nobles  hating  him  on  account  of 
his  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government,  began  again 
to  think  of  Berengarius.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
another  faction  offered  the  crown  to  Louis  king  of 
Arles.  I  his  new  competitor  entered  Italy  with  an  army 
in  899  j  but  was  forced  by  Berengarius  to  renounce  his 
claim  upon  oath,  and  to  fwear  that  he  would  never 
again  enter  Italy,  even  though  he  fhould  be  invited  to 
be  crowned  emperor.— —This  oath,  however,  was  foon 
forgot.  Louis  readily  accepted  of  another  invitation, 
and  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Pavia  in  90  x.  The 
following  year  he  forced  Berengarius  to  fly  into  Bava¬ 
ria  5  but  having  unadvifedly  difbanded  his  army,  as 
thinking  himfelf  now  fecurely  feated  on  the  throne, 
Berengarius,  who  watched  every  opportunity,  furprifed 
him  at  Verona,  and  put  out  his  eyes. 

Thus  Berengarius  at  laft  became  king  of  Italy  with¬ 
out  a  rival  *,  and  held  his  kingdom  for  20  years  after¬ 
wards,  without  any  oppofition  from  his  fubjefls,  who  at 
laff  became  fenfible  of  the  mifehiefs  arifing  from  civil 
difeords.  He  was  not  yet,  however,  without  troubles. 
TJie  Hungarians  invaded  Italy  with  a  formidable  army, 
and  advanced  within  a  fmall  diftance  of  Pavia.  Beren¬ 
garius  armed  the  whole  force  of  his  dominions  ;  and 
came  againft  them  with  fuch  a  multitude,  that  the  Hun¬ 
garians  retired  without  venturing  an  engagement.  A 
great  many  of  their  men  were  loft  in  pafling  a  river  5 
upon  which  they  fent  deputies  to  Berengarius,  offering 
to  reftore  all  their  booty,  and  never  to  come  again  into 
Italy,  provided  they  were  allowed  a  fafe  retreat.  Thefe 
conditions  were  imprudently  denied  ;  upon  which  the 
Hun*  ;arians  attacked  the  army  of  Berengarius  in  de- 
fpair,  and  defeated  them  with  great  {laughter.  After 
this  they  overran  the  whole  country,  and  plundered  the 


towns  of  Trevifo,  Vicenza,  and  Padua,  without  refill-  Half. 

ance,  the  inhabitants  flying  everywhere  into  fortified  w - v'~— J 

places.  This  devaftation  they  continued  for  two  years  5 
nor  could  their  departure  be  procured  without  paying 
them  a  large  fum  of  money  :  which,  however,  proved 
of  little  avail ;  for  the  following  year  they  returned 
and  ravaged  the  territory  of  Friuli  without  controul. 

Scarcely  were  thefe  invaders  departed,  when  the  Sa¬ 
racens,  who  had  fettled  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  in¬ 
vaded  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  made  an  irruption  as 
far  as  Acqui  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pavia  ;  while 
the  inhabitants,  inftcad  of  oppofing  them,  fled  to  fome 
forts  which  had  been  ere&ed  in  the  time  of  the  firft  ir¬ 
ruption  of  the  Hungarians.  In  912,  however,  John, 
prcfhyter  of  Ravenna,  having  attained  the  papal  digni¬ 
ty  by  means  of  Theodora  wife  of  Aldebert  count  of 
Tufcany,  applied  himfelf  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  and  to  reprefs  the  infults  of  the  Saracens. 

While  he  was  confidering  on  the  moft  proper  methods 
of  effe6ling  this,  one  of  the  Saracens,  who  had  received 
an  injury  from  his  countrymen,  fled  to  Rome,  and  of¬ 
fered  to  deliver  the  Italians  from  their  invalions,  if  the 
pope  would  but  allow  him  a  fmall  body  of  men.  His 
propofals  being  accepted,  60  young  men  were  chofen, 
all  well  armed  5  who  being  conducted  by  the  Saracens 
into  by-paths,  attacked  the  infidels  as  they  were  re¬ 
turning  from  their  inroads,  and  feveral  times  defeated 
great  parties  of  them.  Thefe  Ioffes  affefting  the  Sara-  . 
cens,  a  general  alliance  was  concluded  amongft  all  their 
cities  ;  and  having  fortified  a  town  on  the  Garigliano, 
they  abandoned  the  reft,  and  retired  hither.  Thus  they 
became  much  more  formidable  than  before  ;  which 
alarming  the  pope,  he  confulted  with  Arnulphus  prince 
of  Benevento  and  Capua,  fending  at  the  fame  time  am¬ 
baffadors  to  Conftantine  the  Greek  emperor,  inviting 
him  to  an  alliance  againft  the  infidels.  The  Saracens, 
unable  to  withftand  fuch  a  powerful  combination,  were 
befieged  in  their  city  :  where  being  reduced  to  great 
ftraits,  they  at  laft  fet  fire  to  it,  and  fallied  out  into  the 
woods;  but  being  purfued  by  the  Italians,  they  were 
all  cut  off  to  a  man. 

In  this  expedition  it  is  probable  that  Berengarius 
gave  great  afliftance  :  for  this  very  year,  915,  he  was 
crowned  emperor  by  the  pope.  This  gave  difpleafure 
to  many  of  the  ambitious  noble3  $  confpiracies  were 
repeatedly  formed 'againft  him  ;  in  922,  Rodolphus  king 
of  Burgundy  was  crowned  alfo  king  of  Italy ;  and  in 
924,  Berengarius  was  treacheroufty  affaflinated  at  Ve¬ 
rona  ;  of  which  difturbances  the  Hungarians  taking  the 
advantage,  plundered  the  cities  of  Mantua,  Brefcia,  ^ 
and  Bergamo.  Marching  afterwards  to  Pavia,  they  Pavia  plun« 
invefted  itclofely  on  all  fides  \  and  about  the  middle  offered  and 
March  925,  taking  advantage  of  the  wind,  they  fet  ^ rB^  ^  a 
fire  to  the  houfes  next  to  the  walls,  and  during  the  con- * 
fufion  broke  open  the  gates,  and  getting  poffcfiion  of 
the  city  treated  the  inhabitants  with  the  greatefl  bar¬ 
barity.  Having  burnt  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  they 
next  proceeded  to  Piacenza,  where  they  plundered  the 
fuburbs  j  and  then  returned  to  Pannonia  laden  with 
booty. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  now  fell  into  the  utmoft  confu¬ 
fion.  A  fa 61  ion  was  formed  againft  Rodolphus  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Hugh  count  of  Arles.  The  latter  prevailed, 
and  was  crowned  king  at  Pavia  in  927.  The  Italians, 
however^  foon  repented  of  their  choice.  The  Romans, 

firft 
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Italy,  firft  Invited  him  to  be  their  governor,  and  tlifen  drove 
him  out  with  difgrace  ;  at  the  fame  time  choofmg  a  con- 
ful,  tribunes,  &c.  as  if  they  had  defigned  to  affert  their 
ancient  liberty.  One  faction,  in  the  mean  time,  offered 
the  crown  to  Rodolphus,  and  the  other  to  Arnold  duke 
of  Bavaria,  while  the  Saracens  took  this  opportunity  to 
plunder  the  city  of  Genoa. 

Hugh,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  inactive.  Having 
collected  an  army,  he  marched  diredtly  againft  Arnold, 
and  entirely  defeated  him.  Rodolphus  delivered  him 
from  all  apprehr.nfions  on  his  part,  by  entering  into  an 
alliance  with  him,  and  giving  his  daughter  Adelaide 
in  marriage  to  Lotharius,  Hugh’s  fon.  Being  thus  free 
from  all  danger  from  foreign  enemies,  he  marched 
againft  the  Romans  }  but  with  them  he  alfo  came  to  an 
agreement,  and  even  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Alberic,  whom  they  had  chofen  conful.  In  the  mean 
time  the  country  was  infefted  by  the  Hungarians  and 
Saracens,  and  at  the  fame  time  depopulated  by  a  plague. 
Endlefs  confpiracies  were  formed  againft  Hugh  himfelf ; 
and  at  laft,  in  947,  he  was  totally  deprived  of  the  re¬ 
gal  power  by  Berengarius,  grandfon  to  the  firlt  king  of 
that  name  ;  foon  after  which  he  retired  into  Burgundy, 
and  became  a  monk. 

Though  Berengarius  was  thus  pofTeffed  of  the  fu- 
premc  power,  he  did  not  alfume  the  title  of  king  till 
after  the  death  of  Lotharius,  which  happened  in  950  ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  Italy  was  invaded  by  Henry 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Hungarians.  The  former 
took  and  plundered  the  city  of  Aquileia,  and  ravaged 
the  neighbouring  country  ;  after  which  he  returned 
without  moleftation  into  Germany  ;  the  latter  made  a 
furious  irruption  ;  and  Berengarius  being  unable  to  op- 
33  P°^e  them,  was  at  laft  obliged  to  purchafe  their  depar- 
Italy  op-  ture  by  money.  In  raifing  the  fum  agreed  upon,  how- 
preiTed  by  ever,  Berengarius  is  faid  to  have  been  more  opprefiive 
theH^a-than  even  the  Hungarians  themfelves.  Every  indi- 
JBerengari-  vidual>  without  diftin&ion  of  age  or  fex,  was  obliged 
us.  to  pay  fo  much  for  their  head,  not  excepting  even  the 

poor.  The  churches  were  like  wife  robbed  ;  by  which 
means  the  king  raifed  an  immenfe  fum  of  money,  ten 
bufliels  of  which  he  gave  to  the  Hungarians,  but  kept 
the  much  greater  part  to  himfelf. 

Berengarius,  not  yet  fatisfied,  wanted  to  be  put  in 
pofleflion  of  Pavia,  which  was  held  by  Adelaide,  the 
widow  of  Lotharius.  In  order  to  obtain  his  purpofe, 
he  propofed  a  marriage  between  her  and  his  fon  Adel- 
bert.  This  propofal  was  rejected  ;  upon  which  Beren¬ 
garius  befieged  and  took  the  city.  The  queen  was 
confined  in  a  neighbouring  caftle,  from  whence  fhe 
Inade  her  efcape  by  a  contrivance  of  her  confeffor. 
With  him  and  one  female  attendant  (he  concealed 
herfelf  for  fome  days  in  a  wrood  ;  but  being  obliged 
to  remove  from  thence  for  want  of  food,  (lie  applied 
for  protection  to  Adelard  bifliop  of  Reggio.  By  him 
flie  was  recommended  to  his  uncle  Atho,  who  had  a 
firong  caftle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canoza.  Here 
file  was  quickly  befieged  by  Berengarius  5  upon  which 
meflengers  were  difpatched  to  Otho  king  of  Germany, 
acquainting  him,  that,  by  exp  Ring  Berengarius,  and 
marrying  Adelaide,  he  might  eafily  obtain  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy.  This  propofal  he  readily  accepted,  and 
married  Adelaide  *,  but  allowed  Berengarius  to  retain 
the  greatefi  part  of  his  dominions,  upon  condition  of 
his  doing  homage  for  them  to  the  kings  of  Germany. 
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He  deprived  him,  however,  of  the  dukedom  of  Friuli  Laly, 
and  marquifate  of  Verona,  which  he  gave  to  Henry 
duke  of  Bavaria.  ^ 

Berengarius,  thus  freed  from  all  apprehenfion,  not  Otho 
only  oppreffed  his  fubjeCls  in  a  molt  tyrannical  manner,  crowned 
but  revolted  againft  Otho  himfelf.  This  at  laft  Pro~ 
cured  his  ruin  :  for,  in  961,  Otho  returned  with  an  emperor  of 
army  into  Italy,  where  he  was  crowned  king  by  the  the  weft, 
archbiftiop  of  Milan  ;  and  the  year  following  was 
crowned  emperor  hy  the  pope.  On  this  oceafion  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  imperial  crown  from  his  holinefs,  and  kifted 
his  feet  with  great  humility:  after  which  they  both 
'vent  to  the  altar  of  St  Peter,  and  bound  themfelves  by 
a  folemn  oath,  the  pope  to  be  always  faithful  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  to  give  no  afiiftancc  to  Berengarius  or  Adel- 
bert  his  enemies  ;  and  Otho,  to  confult  the  welfare 
of  the  church,  and  to  reftore  to  it  all  its  patrimony 
granted  by  former  emperors.  Otho,  befides  this,  be¬ 
llowed  very  rich  prefents  on  the  church  of  St  Peter. 

He  ordained  that  the  ele£lion  of  popes  lliould  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  canons  ;  that  »the  eledled  pope  Ihould 
not  be  confecrated  till  he  had  publicly  promifed,  in 
prefence  of  the  emperor’s  commiifaries,  to  obferve  every 
thing  formerly  fpecified  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  emperors  ;  that  thefe  commiifaries  Ihould  conftantly 
r elide  at  Rome,  and  make  a  report  every  year  how 
juftice  was  adminiftered  by  the  judges  5  and  in  cafe  of 
any  complaints,  the  commiifaries  Ihould  lay  them  be¬ 
fore  the  pope  ;  but  if  he  neglc£led  to  intimate  them, 
the  imperial  commiifaries  might  then  do  what  they 
pleafed. 

Thus  we  fee  that  Otho,  however  much  he  might 
allow  the  pope’s  fupremacy  in  fpiritual  matters,  plainly 
ailumed  the  loyercignty  in  temporals  to  himfelf;  and 
thus  Italy  was  for  upwards  of  300  years  accounted  a 
part  of  the  German  empire.  The  popes,  however,  by 
no  means  reliftied  this  fuperiority  of  the  emperor. 

The  latter  was  hardly  departed,  when  the  pope, 

(John  XII.)  broke  the  oath  which  he  had  juft  be¬ 
fore  fvvorn  with  fo  much  folemnity  ;  and  entered  firft: 
into  an  alliance  with  Adelbert  count  of  Tufcany  to 
expel  the  Germans,  and  then  folicited  the  Hungarians 
to  invade  Italy.  This  treachery  was  foon  punilhed 
by  Otho.  He  returned  with  part  of  his  army,  and 
aflembled  a  council  of  bifhops.  As  the  pope  did  not 
appear,  Otho  pretended  great  concern  for  his  abfence. 

The  bilhops  replied,  that  the  confciou  fuels*  of  his  guilt 
made  him  afraid  to  (how  himfelf.  The  emperor  then 
inquired  particularly  into  his  crimes  ;  upon  which 
the  bilhops  aceufed  him  of  filling  the  palace  with 
lewd  women,  of  ordaining  a  bilhop  in  a  liable,  caf- 
trating  a  cardinal,  drinking  the  devil’s  health,  &c.  40 

As  the  pope  llill  refuftd  to  appear  in  order  to  jullify  He  depofev 
himfelf  from  thefe  charges,  he  was  formally  depofed  ; the  P°fe* 
and  Leo  the  chief  fecretary,  though  a  layman,  elected 
in  his  ftead. 

The  new  pope,  in  compliment  to  the  emperor,  grant¬ 
ed  a  bull,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  Otho  and  his 
fuccelfors  ftiould  have  a  right  of  appointing  the  popes 
and  invefting  archbilhops  and  bilhops ;  and  that  non© 

Ihould  dare  to  confecrate  a  bilhop  without  leave  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  e  mperor.  Thus  were  the  affairs  of  the 
Italians  ftil)  kept  in  the  utmoft  confufion  even  during 
the  reign  of  Otho  I.  who  appears  to  have  been  a  wife 
and  a£Hve  prince.  He  was  no  loaner  gone,  than  the 
3  B  new- 
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t  *ta*y-  new  pope  was  depofed,  all  his  decrees  annulled,  and 
v  ,  JqJjh  replaced.  The  party  of  Leo  was  now  treated  with 
great  cruelty  :  but  John  was  foon  (lopped  in  his  career  ) 
for  about  the  middle  of  May,  the  fame  year  (964)  in 
which  he  had  been  redored,  being  furprifed  in  bed 
with  a  Roman  lady,  he  received  a  blow  on  the  head 
from  the  devil  (according  to  the  authors  of  thofe  times), 
ef  which  he  died  eight  days  after.  After  his  death  a 
cardinal  deacon,  named  BenediB ,  was  ele£led  by  the 
Romans,  but  depofed  by  Otho,  and  banifhed  to  Ham- 

41  burgh. 

The  Ita-  The  emperor  was  fcarce  returned  to  Germany,  when 
lians  revolt,  ^[5  fickle  Italians  revolted,  and  fent  for  Adelbert,  who 
duced.6  ^  ba<^  to  Corfica.  But  being  foon  reduced,  they  con¬ 
tinued  quiet  for  about  a  year  \  after  which  they  revolt¬ 
ed  again,  and  imprifoned  the  pope.  Otho,  however, 
provoked  at  their  rebellious  difpoiition,  foon  returned, 
and  punidied  the  rebels  with  great  feverity  \  after 
which  he  made  feveral  laws  for  the  better  regulation 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  granting  feveral  privileges  to  the 
Venetians,  and  caufed  his  fon  Oth6,  then  only  thirteen 
years  of  age,  to  be  crowned  emperor. 

This  ceremony  being  over,  Otho  difpatched  an  am- 
bafiador  to  Nicephorus,  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  de¬ 
manding  his  (lep-daughter  Theophania  in  marriage  for 
the  young  emperor  5  but  upon  this  alliance  being  rejedl- 
ed,  and  that  not  without  circumilances  of  the  mod  atro¬ 
cious  perfidy,  Otho  indantly  invaded  the  countries  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  entirely  defeated  the  Greek 
army  in  thofe  parts.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Ni¬ 
cephorus  being  killed,  and  his  throne  ufurped  by  John 
Zimifees,  Otho  immediately  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  latter,  and  ealily  obtained  Theophania  for  his 
fon.  She  was  crowned  with  great  folemnity  on  the  8th 
of  April  969  :  at  the  fame  time  it  is  pretended  by  fome 
authors,  that  the  Greeks  renounced  their  rights  to  Ca¬ 
labria  and  Apulia  ;  though  this  is  denied  by  others. 
After  the  celebration  of  this  marriage,  the  emperor  un¬ 
dertook  an  expedition  againd  the  Saracens,  who  dill 
redded  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  *,  but  being  informed  of 
the  death  of  feveral  nobles  in  Germany,  he  thought 
proper  to  return  thither,  where  he  died  of  an  apoplexy 

42  5n  tbe  year  973- 

State  ©f  At  the  time  of  Otho’s  death  Italy  was  divided  into 
Italy  at  the  the  provinces  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  the  dukedom  of  Be- 
C)  nevento,  Campania,  Terra  Romana,  the  dukedom  of 

Spoleto,  Tufcany,  Romagna,  Lombardy,  and  the  mar- 
quifates  of  Ancona,  Verona,  Friuli,  Trevifo,  and  Genoa. 
Apulia  and  Calabria  were  dill  claimed  by  the  Greeks  ; 
but  all  the  red  were  either  immediately  fubjeft  to,  or 
held  of,  the  kings  of  Italy.  Otho  conferred  Benevento 
(including  the  ancient  Samnium)  on  the  duke  of  that 
name.  Campania  and  Lucania  he  gave  to  the  dukes  of 
Capua,  Naples,  and  Salerno.  Rome  with  its  territory, 
Ravenna  with  the  exarchate,  the  dukedom  of  Spoleto, 
with  Tufcany,  and  the  marquifate  of  Ancona,  he  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  pope  •,  and  retained  the  red  of  Italy  under  the 
form  of  a  kingdom.  Some  of  the  cities  were  left  free, 
but  all  tributary.  He  appointed  feveral  hereditary 
marquifates  and  counties,  but  referved  to  himfelf  the 
fovereign  jurifdi&ion  in  their  territories.  The  liberty 
of  the  cities  confided  in  a  freedom  to  choofe  their  own 
magidrates,  to  be  judged  by  their  own  laws,  and  to 
difpofe  of  their  own  revenues,  on  condition  that  they 
took  tlje  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  paid  the 


cudomary  tribute.  The  cities  that  were  not  free  were  Italy, 
governed  by  the  commifiaries  or  lieutenants  of  the  em- 
peror  j  but  the  free  cities  were  governed  by  two  or  more 
confuls,  afterwards  called  potejlates ,  chofen  annually, 
who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  before 
the  bidiop  of  the  city  or  the  emperor’s  commiftary. 

The  tribute  exacted  was  called  fodcru?n ,  par  at  a, ,  et  man - 
Jionaticum.  By  th e  foderu?n  was  meant  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  corn  which  the  cities  were  obliged  to  furnilh  to 
the  king  when  marching  with  an  army  or  making  a 
progrefs  through  the  country ;  though  the  value  of 
this  was  frequently  paid  in  money.  By  the  parata 
was  underdood  the  expcnce  laid  out  in  keeping  the 
public  roads  and  bridges  in  repair  5  and  the  man/iona- 
ticum  included  thofe  expences  which  were  required  for 
lodging  the  troops  or  accommodating  them  in  their 
camp.  Under  pretence  of  this  lad  article,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  fometimes  dripped  of  all  they  poffefled, 
except  their  oxen  and  feed  for  the  land.  Befides  re¬ 
gulating  what  regarded  the  cities,  Otho  didributed 
honours  and  poifedions  to  thofe  who  had  ferved  him 
faithfully.  The  honours  confided  in  the  titles  of  duke , 
marquis ,  count ,  captain ,  valvafor ,  and  valvajin  :  the 
poifedions  were,  befides  land,  the  duties  arifing  from 
harbours,  ferries,  roads,  fidr-ponds,  mills,  fait  pits, 
the'  ufes  of  rivers,  and  all  pertaining  to  them,  and 
fuch  like.  The  dukes,  marquifes,  and  counts,  were 
thofe  who  received  dukedoms,  marquifates,  and  coun¬ 
ties,  from  the  king  in  fiefs ;  the  captains  had  the 
command  of  a  certain  number  of  men  by  a  grant  from 
the  king,  duke,  marquis,  or  count  j  the  valvafors 
were  fubordlnate  to  the  captains,  and  the  valvafins  to 
them. 

No  fooner  w^as  the  death  of  Otho  I.  known  in  Italy,  Great  dif- 
than,  as  if  they  had  been  now  freed  from  all  redraint,turbance 
the  nobles  declared  war  againd  each  other  :  fome  ci-baPPcnon 
ties  revolted,  and  chofe  to  themfelves  confuls  j  while othoT^^ 
the  dominions  of  others  were  feized  by  the  nobles,  who  0 
confirmed  their  power  by  ere&ing  citadels.  Rome 
efpecially  was  harafled  by  tumults,  occafioned  chiefly 
by  the  feditious  praflices  of  one  Cincius,  who  preffed 
his  fellow-citizens  to  redore  the  ancient  republic.  As 
the  pope  continued  firm  in  the  intereds  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  Cincius  caufed  him  to  be  drangled  by  one 
Franco  a  cardinal  deacon  \  who  was  foon  after  re¬ 
warded  with  the  pontificate,  and  took  upon  him  the 
name  of  Boniface  VII.  Another  pope  was  chofen  by 
the  fa£Hon  of  the  count  of  Tufcany  •,  who  being  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  emperor,  drove  Cincius  and  Boniface 
out  of  the  city.  Didurbances  of  a  (imilar  kind  took 
place  in  other  cities,  though  Milan  continued  quiet 
and  loyal  in  the  midd  of  all  this  uproar  and  confu-* 
fion. 

In  the  mean  time  Boniface  ded  for  refuge  to  Con- 
dantinople,  where  he  excited  the  emperor  to  make 
war  againd  Otho  II.  In  979  an  army  was  accordingly 
fent  into  Italy,  which  conquered  Apulia  and  Calabria  ^ 
but  the  next  year  Otho  entered  Italy  with  a  formidable 
army ;  and  having  taken  a  fevere  revenge  on  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  didurbances,  drove  the  Greeks  entirely  out 
of  the  provinces  they  had  feized.  Having  then  caufed 
his  fon  Otho  III.  at  that  time  a  boy  of  ten  years  of 
age,  to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  he  died  at  Rome  in 
the  year  983.  Among  the  regulations  made  by  this 
emperor,  one  is  very  remarkable,  and  mull  give  us  a 
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Grange  idea  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  at  that  time. 

'  He  made  a  law,  That  no  Italian  fhould  be  believed  up¬ 
on  his  oath  ;  and  that  in  any  difpute  which  could  not 
be  decided  otherwife  than  by  witneffes,  the  parties 
fhould  have  recourfe  to  a  duel. 

Otho  III.  fucceeded  to  the  empire  at  twelve  years 
of  age  ;  and  during  his  minority  the  diilurbances  in 
Italy  revived.  Cincius,  called  alfo  Crefcentius ,  re¬ 
newed  his  fcheme  of  reftoring  the  republic.  The 
pope  (John  XV.)  oppofing  his  fchemes,  was  driven 
out  of  the  city,  but  was  foon  after  recalled,  on  hearing 
that  he  had  applied  to  the  emperor  for  afliftance.  A 
few  years  after  Crefcentius  again  revolted,  and  ex¬ 
pelled  Gregory  V.  the  fucceffor  of  John  XV.  ;  railing 
to  the  papal  dignity  a  creature  of  his  own,  under  the 
name  of  John  XVL  Otho,  enraged  at  this  inful t,  re¬ 
turned  to  Rome  with  a  powerful  army  in  998,  bc- 
fieged  and  took  it  by  aiTault  ;  after  which  he  caufed 
Crefcentius  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  pope  he  had  fet 
up  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  the  cable  of  St  An¬ 
gelo,  after  having  his  eyes  pulled  out,  and  his  nofe  cut 
off.  Four  years  after,  he  himfelf  died  of  the  fmallpox  ; 
or,  according  to  fome,  was  poifoned  by  the  widow  of 
Crefcentius,  whom  he  had  debauched  under  a  promife 
of  marriage,  juft  as  he  was  about  to  punifti  the  Romans 
for  another  revolt. 

Otho  was  fucceeded  in  the  imperial  throne  by  Henry 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  grandfon  to  Otho  II.  Henry 
had  no  fooner  fettled  the  affairs  of  Germany,  than  he 
found  it  neceffary  to  march  into  Italy  againft  Ardouin 
marquis  of  Ivrea,  who  had  affumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Italy .  Him  he  defeated  in  an  engagement,  and 
was  himfelf  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Pavia  in  1005  > 
but  a  few  years  after,  a  new  conteft  arofe  about  the 
papal  chair,  which  again  required  the  prefence  of  the 
emperor.  Before  he  arrived,  however,  one  of  the 
competitors  (Benedict  VIII.)  had  got  the  better  of 
his  rival,  and  both  Henry  and  his  queen  received  the 
imperial  crown  from  his  hands.  Before  the  emperor  en¬ 
tered  the  church,  the  pope  propofed  to  him  the  follow¬ 
ing  queftion  :  “  Will  you  obferve  your  fidelity  to  me 
and  my  fucceffors  in  every  thing  ?”  To  which,  though 
a  kind  of  homage,  he  fubmitted,  and  anfwered  in  the 
affirmative.  After  his  coronation,  he  confirmed  the 
privileges  bellowed  on  the  Roman  fee  by  his  prede- 
ceffors,  and  added  fome  others  of  his  own  ;  ftill,  how¬ 
ever,  referving  for  himfelf  the  fovereigntv  and  the 
power  of  fending  commiffaries  to  hear  the  grievances 
of  the  people.  Having  repelled  the  incurfions  of  the 
Saracens,  reduced  fome  more  rebellions  of  his  fubje&s, 
and  reduced  the  greateft  part  of  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
he  died  in  the  year  1024. 

The  death  of  this  emperor  was,  as  ufual,  followed 
by  a  competition  for  the  crown.  Conrad  being  chofen 
emperor  of  Germany,  was  declared  king  of  Italy  by 
the  archbifhop  of  Milan  ;  while  a  party  of  the  nobles 
made  offer  of  the  crown  to  Robert  king  of  France, 
or  his  fon  Hugh.  But  this  offer  being  declined,  and 
like  wife  another  to  William  duke  of  Guienne,  Conrad 
enjoyed  the  dignity  conferred  on  him  by  the  archbi¬ 
fhop  without  moleftation.  He  was  crowned  king  of 
Italy  at  Monza  in  1026  ;  and  the  next  year  he  recei¬ 
ved  the  imperial  crown  from  Pope  John  XX.  in  pre¬ 
fence  of  Canute  the  Great,  king  of  England,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  Norway  ?  and  Rodolph  III.  king  of  Bur¬ 


gundy.  His  reign  was  fimilar  to  that  of  his  prede-  Italy, 
ceffors.  The  Italians  revolted,  the  pope  was  expelled, -y-—*3 
the  nialecontents  were  fubdued,  and  the  pope  reftored, 
after  which  the  emperor  returned  to  Germany,  and 
died  in  1039.  .  45 

Under  Henry  III.  who  fucceeded  Conrad,  the  dif-Thedif- 
tubances  were  prodigioufly  augmented.  Pope  Syl-  orcle^s  m~ 
vefter  II.  was  driven  out  by  Benedict  ;  who  in  i s  ^  en  ry  ^  1 1  ^ 
turn  was  expelled  by  John  bifhop  of  Sabinum,  who 
affumed  the  title  of  Sylvefer  III .  Three  months  af¬ 
ter  Benedict  was  reftored,  and  excommunicated  his  ri¬ 
vals  ;  but  foon  after  refigned  the  pontificate  for  a  fum 
of  money.  In  a  fhort  time  he  reclaimed  it ;  and  thus 
there  were  at  once  three  popes,  each  of  whom  was 
fupported  on  a  branch  of  the  papal  revenue,  while  all 
of  them  made  themfelves  odious  by  the  fcandalous  lives 
they  led.  At  laft  a  prieft  called  Gratian  put  an  end 
to  this  lingular  triumvirate.  Partly  by  artifice,  and 
partly  by  prefents,  he  perfuaded  all  the  three  to  re¬ 
nounce  their  pretenfions  to  the  papacy  ;  and  the 
people  of  Rome,  out  of  gratitude  for  fo  fignal  a  fer- 
vice  to  the  church,  chofe  him  pope,  under  the  name 
of  Gregory  VI.  Henry  III.  took  umbrage  at  this 
election,  in  which  he  had  not  been  confulted,  and 
marched  with  an  army  into  Italy.  He  depofed  Gre¬ 
gory,  as  having  been  guilty  of  fimony,  and  filled  the 
papal  chair  with  his  own  chancellor  Heidiger,  bifhop 
of  Bamberg,  who  affumed  the  name  of  Clement  If, 
and  afterwards  confecrated  Henry  and  the  emprefs 
Agnes.  This  ceremony  being  over,  and  the  Romans 
having  fworn  never  to  ele£l  a  pope  without  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  reigning  emperor,  Henry  proceeded  to 
Capua,  where  he  w'as  vifited  by  Drago,  Rainulphus, 
and  other  Norman  adventurers  ;  who  leaving  their 
country  at  different  times,  had  made  themfelves  ma¬ 
ilers  of  great  part  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  Greeks  and  Saracens.  Henry  entered  He  inverts 
into  treaty  with  them;  and  not  only  folemnly  in  veiled  the  ^or“ 
them  with  thofe  territories  which  they  had  acquired  ^y^^tTrri- 
conqueft,  but  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  excommuni-  torjes  \n 
cate  the  Beneventines,  v.rho  had  refufed  to  open  their  puha  and 
gates  to  him,  and  beftowed  that  city  and  its  depend- Calabria, 
encies,  as  fiefs  of  the  empire,  upon  the  Normans,  pro¬ 
vided  they  took  poffeflion  by  force  of  arms.  The  em¬ 
peror  was  fcarce  returned  into  Germany  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Clement  II.  He 
w'as  fucceeded  in  the  apoftolic  fee  by  Damafus  II. ; 
who  alfo  dying  foon  after  his  elevation,  Henry  nomi¬ 
nated  Bruno  bifhop  of  Toul  to  the  vacant  chair.  This 
Bruno,  who  was  the  emperor’s  relation,  immediately 
affumed  the  pontificals;  but  being  a  modeft  and  pious 
prelate,  he  threw  them  off  on  his  journey,  by  the  per- 
fuafion  of  a  monk  of  Cluny,  named  Hildebrand ,  after¬ 
wards  the  "famous  Gregory  VII.  and  went  to  Rome 
as  a  private  man.  “  The  emperor  alone  (faid  Hilde¬ 
brand)  has  no  right  to  create  a  pope.”  He  accom¬ 
panied  Bruno  to  Rome,  and  fecretly  retarded  his  elec¬ 
tion,  that  he  might  arrogate  to  himfelf  the  merit  of 
obtaining  it.  The  fcheme  fucceeded  to  his  wifh  $ 

Bruno,  who  took  the  name  of  Leo  IX%  believing  him¬ 
felf  indebted  to  Hildebrand  for  the  pontificate,  fa¬ 
voured  him  with  his  particular  friendfhip  and  confi¬ 
dence  ;  and  hence  originated  the  power  of  this  enter- 
prifiug  monk,  of  obfeure  birth,  but  bourullefs  ambi¬ 
tion,  who  governed  Rome  fo  long,  and  whole  zeal  for 
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the  exaltation  of  the  church  occafioned  fo  many  troubles 
to  Europe. 

Leo  focn  after  his  elevation  waited  on  the  empe¬ 
ror  at  Worms,  to  crave  aftuiance  againft  the  Norman 
princes,  who  were  become  the  tenor  of  Italy,  and 
treated  their  fubje&s  with  great  feverity.  Henry 
furniihrd  the  pope  with  an  army;  at  the  head  of  which 
he  marched  ae  .inft  tine  Normans,  after  having  excom¬ 
municated  the .o,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of 
bi  ill  ops  and  other  eeelefi  attics,  who  were  all  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  the  Germans  and  Italians 
being-  totally  routed.  Leo  himfclf  was  led  captive  to 
Bern  v  nto.  which  the  Normans  were  now  matters  of, 
and  which  Henry  had  granted  to  the  pope  in  exchange 
for  the  fief  of  Bamberg  in  Germany;  and  the  a  poi  to- 
be  fee  is  to  this  day  in  pofleflion  of  Benevento,  by 
virtue  of  that  donation.  The  Normans,  however,  who 
had  a  right  to  the  city  by  a  prior  grant,  reftored  it, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  the  princes  of  Lombardy  ;  and 
Leo  was  treated  with  fo  much  refpeft  by  the  conquerors, 
'that  he  revoked  the  {entente  of  excommunication, 
and  joined  his  fan  ft  ion  to  the  imperial  inveftiture  for 
The  lands  which  they  held  in  Apulia  and  Calabria. 
Leo  died  foon  after  his  releafe  :  and  the  emperor 
about  the  lame  time  caufed  his  infant  fon,  afterwards 
the  famous  Henry  IV.  ‘to  be  declared  king  of  the  Ro- 
s,  a  title  fill!  in  ufe  for  the  acknowledged  heir  of 
the  empire.  Gebehard,  a  German  bithop,  was  defi¬ 
ed  pope,  under  the  name  of  ViBor  11.  and  confirmed 
by  the  addrefs  of  Hildebrand,  w  ho  waited  on  the  em¬ 
peror  in  per  fon  for  that  purpofe,  though  he  difdained 
to  con ful  t  him  beforehand.  Perhaps  Hildebrand  would 
not  have  found  this  talk  fo  eafy,  had  not  Henry  been 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  Hungarians,  who  prefifed 
him  hard,  but  whom  he  obliged  at  Tall  to  pay  a  large 
tribute,  and  furniili  him  annually  with  a  certain  number 
of  fighting  men. 

As  foon  as  the  emperor  had  finiflied  this  war  and 
others  to  which  it  gave  rife,  he  marched  into  Italy 
to  infpefl  the  conduct  of  his  litter  Beatrice,  widow 
of  Boniface  marquis  of  Mantua,  and  made  her  pri¬ 
soner.  She  had  married  Gozelo,  duke  of  Lorrain, 
without  the  emperor’s  confent;  and  contracted  her 
daughter  Matilda,  by  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  to  God¬ 
frey  duke  of  S  pole  to  and  Tufcany,  Gozelo’s  fon  by  a 
former  marriage.  This  formidable  alliance  juftly  alarm¬ 
ed  Henry  ;  he  therefore  attempted  to  diffolve  it,,  by- 
carrying-  his  fitter  into  Germany,  where  he  died  foon 
after  'his  return,  in  the  39th  y  ear  of  his  age,  and  the 
i  6th  of  his  reign.  6 

The  emperor,  in  his  latt  journey  to  Italy,  conclu- 
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bute  of  a  mantle  of  cloth  of  gold /which  it  formerly 
'paid,  as  a  mark  of  fubje£lion  to  the  emperor  of  Con- 
ftantmople.  Genoa  was  the  rival  of  Venice  in  power 
and  in  commerce,  and  was  already  in  pofleffion  of  the 
ifland  of  Corfica,  which  the  Genoefe  had  taken  from 
the’  Saracens.  Thefe  two  cities  engrofied  at  tliis  time 
almoft  all  the  trade  of  Europe.  There  was  no  city 
in  any  refpett  equal  to  them  either  in  France  or  Ger¬ 
many. 

Henry  IV.  was  only  five  years  old  at  his  father’s 
death.  The  popes  made  ufe  of  the  refpite  given  them 
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by  bis  minority,  to  ttiake  oir  in  a  great  meafure  their 
dependence  upon  the  emperors.  Alter  a  variety  ofcon- 
tetts  about  the  pontificate,  Nicholas  II.  a  creature  of 
Hildebrand’s,  was  eleetted  :  who,  among  others,  patted 
the  following  celebrated  decree,  viz.  That  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  the  cardinals  only  fhould  ele<5l' the  pope  ;  and  that 
the  eleflion  fihould  afterwards  be  confirmed  by  the  reft 
of  the  clergy  and  the  people,  “  Saving  the  honour 
(adds  he)  due  to  our  dear  fon  Henry,  now  king  ;  and 
who,  if  it  pleafe  God,  lhall  he  one  day  emperor,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  right  which  we  have  already  conferred  upon 
him.”  After  this  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Norman  princes  above  mentioned  ;  who,  though  they 
had  lately  fworn  to  hold  their  pofleifioiis  from  the  em-> 
peror,  now  fwore  to  hold  them  from  the  pope  ;  and 
hence  arofe  the  pope’s  claim  of  fovereignty  over  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

i  bus  was  the  power  of  the  German  emperors  in 
Italy  greatly  dimmifhed,  and  that  of  the  popes  pro¬ 
portionally  exalted;  of  which  Henry  foon  had  fu'ffi- 
cient  evidence.  For  having  aflumed  the  government 
into  his  own  hands  in  the  year  1072,  being  then  22 
years  of  age,  he  was  fummontd  by  Alexander  II. 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  holy  fee,  on  account  with  the 
of  his  loole  life,  and  to  anfwer  the  charge  of  ha- emperor, 
ving  expo  fed  the  inveftiture  of  billiops  to  fale  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  pope  excited  his  German  fubjttts 
to  rebel  againft  him.  The  rebels,  -however,  were  de¬ 
feated,  and  peace  was  reftored  to  Germany;  but 
foon  after,  Hildebrand  above  mentioned  being  elefted 
to  the  pontificate  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VII. 
openly  aflumed  the  fuperiority  over  every  earthly  mo¬ 
narch  whatever.  He  began  with  excommunicating 
every  cccltfiaftie  who  fhould  receive  a  benefice  from 
the  hands  of  a  layman,  and'  every  layman  who  (hould 
take  upon  him  to, confer  fuch  a  benefit e.  Henry,  in- 
ftead  of  refenting  this  infolence,  fubmitted,  and  wrote 
a  penitential  letter  to  the  pope:  who,  upon  this,  con- 
defeended  to  take  him  into  favour,  after  having  feve re¬ 
ly  reprimanded  him  for  his  loofe  life;  of  which  the 
emperor  now  con  felled  himfelf  guilty. 

The  quarrel  between  the  church  and  the  emperor 
was,  however,  foon  brought  to  a  crifis  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  accident.  Solomon  king  of  Hungary,  being  de- 
poled  by  his  brother  Gey  fa,  had  fled  to  Hemy  for 
protection,  and  renewed  the  homage  of  Hungary  to 
the  empire.  Gregory,  who  favoured  Gey  fa,  exclaimed 
againft  this  adl  of  fubmiflion  ;  and  laid  in  a  letter  to 
Solomon,  u  You  ought  to  know  that  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary  belongs  to  the  Roifian  church  ;  and  learn 
that  you  will  incur  the  indignation  of  the  holy  fee,  if 
you  do  not  acknowledge  that  you  hold- your  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  pope,  and  not  of  the  emperor.”  Henry, 
though  highly  provoked  at  this  declaration,  thought 
proper  to  treat  it  with  neglc6l ;  upon  which  Gregory 
refumed  the  difpute  about  inveftitures.  The  prede- 
cefibrs  of  Henry  had  always  enjoyed  the  right  of  no¬ 
minating  bifnops  and  abbots,  and  of  giving  them  in¬ 
veftiture  by  the  crofs  and  the  ring.  This  right  they 
had  in  common  with  almoft  all  princes.  The  prede- 
ceffors  of  Gregory  Til.  had  been  atcuftomcd,  on  their 
part,  to  fend  legates  to  the  emperors,  in  order  to  en¬ 
treat  their  aftiftancc,  to  obtain  their  confirmation,  or 
ddire  them  to  come  and  receive  the  papal  fantlion, 
but  for  no  other  purpofe.  Gregory,  however,  fehfc 

two 
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Italy.  two  legates  to  fummon  Henry  to  appear  before  him  as 
u— y— ^  a  delinquent,  becnufe  he  dill  continued  to  bellow  in- 
velti Cures,  notwithftanding  the  apcftolic  decree  to  the 
contrary  ;  adding,  that  if  he  ihould  fail  to  yield  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  church,  he  mufl  expert  to  be  excommu¬ 
nicated  and  dethroned.  Incenfed  at  this  arrogant 
meffage  from  one  whom  he  confidered  as  his  vaffal, 
Henry  difmiiTed  the  legates  with  very  little  ceremony, 
and  in  1 106* convoked  an  affembly  of  all  the  princes 
The  empe-  and  dignified  eccleliaftics  at  Worms  *,  where,  after  ma- 
rordepofes  ture  deliberation,  they  concluded,  that  Gregory  ba¬ 
the  pope,  vjng  ufurped  the  chair  of  St  Peter  by  indirect  means, 
infe&ed  the  church  of  God  with  a  great  many  novel¬ 
ties  and  abufes,  and  deviated  from  his  duty  to  his  fove- 
reign  in  feveral  fcandalous  attempts,  the  emperor,  by 
that  fupreme  authority  derived  from  his  predeccliors, 
ought  to  dived  him  of  his  dignity,  and  appoint  ano¬ 
ther  in  his  place.  In  eonfequence  of  this  determina¬ 
tion,  Henry  fent  an  ambaffador  to  Rome,  with  a  for¬ 
mal  deprivation  of  Gregory  *,  who,  in  his  turn,  convo¬ 
ked  a  council,  at  which  were  prefen t  1 10  bilhops,  who 
unanimoully  agreed  that  the  pope  had  juft  caufe  to 
depofe  Henry,  to  diiTolve  the  oath  of  allegiance  which 
the  princes  and  dates  had  taken  in  his  favour,  and  to 
prohibit  them  from  holding  any  correfpondence  with 
him  on  pain  of  excommunication  :  which  was  immedi¬ 
ately  fulminated  againft  the  emperor  and  his  adhe- 
and  he  the  rents*  “  In  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  and  by  our 
emperor;  authority  (faid  Gregory),  I  prohibit  Henry,  the  fon 
of  our  emperor  Henry,  from  governing  the  Teutonic 
kingdom  and  Italy  :  1  releafe  all  C brill ians  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  him  •,  and  ftri£lly  forbid  all  per- 
fons  from  ferving  or  attending  him  as  king  1”  The  cir¬ 
cular  letters  written  by  this  pontiff  breathe  the  fame 
fplrit  with  his  fentence  of  clepofition.  He  there  re¬ 
peats  feveral  times*,  that  “  bilhops  are  fuperior  to  kings, 
and  made  to  judge  them  1”  expreffions  alike  artful  and 
prefurnptuous,  and  calculated  for  bringing  in  all  the 
churchmen  of  the  world  to  his  ftandard. 

Gregory  knew  well  what  confequences  would  fol¬ 
low  the  thunder  of  the  church.  The  German  bifhops 
came  immediately  over  to  his  party,  and  drew  along 
with  them  many  of  the  nobles:  the  flame  of  civil  war 
fill  1  lay  fmothering,  and  a  bull  properly  directed  was 
fufticient  to  fet  it  in  a  blaze.  The  Saxons,  Henry’s 
old  enemies,  made  ufe  of  the  papal  difpleafure  as  a 
pretence  for  rebelling  againft  him.  Even  Guelfe,  to 
whom  the  emperor  had  given  the  duchy  of  Bavaria, 
fupported  the  malecontents  with  that  power  which  he 
owed  to  his  fovereign’s  bounty:  nay,  thofe  very  princes 
and  prelates  who  had  a  (Tilled  in  depoftng  Gregory, 
gave  up  their  monarch  to  be  tried  by  the  pope  ;  and 
his  holintfs  was  folicited  to  come  to  Augiburg  for  that 
purpofe. 

Willing  to  prevent  this  odious  trial  at  Augiburg, 
Hmry  took  the  unaccountable  refolution  of  fuddenly 
pa  fling  the  Alps  at  Tirol,  accompanied  only  by 'a  few 
dome  (lies,  to  a(k  abfolution  of  Pope  Gregory  his  op- 
preffor  ;  who  was  then  in  Canoza,  on  the  Apennine 
mounta*ns»  a  f°rtrefs  belonging  to  the  countefs  or 
kfi.  oVived  ducliefs  Matilda  above  mentioned.  At  the  gates  of 
tv*  iubmft.  this  place  the  emperor  prefented  himfelf  as  a  humble 
penitent.  He  alone  was  admitted  within  the  outer 
court  ;  where,  being  ftripped  of  his  robes,  and  wrap¬ 
ped  in  faekclothj  he  was  obliged  to  remain  three  days, 
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in  the  month  of  January,  bare- footed  and  fading,  be-  Italy*, 
fore  he  was  permitted  to  kifs  the  feet  of  his  holinefs  ^  v— 
who  all  that  time  was  ftiut  up  with  the  devout  Matilda, 
whofe  fpiritual  director  he  had  long  been,  and,  as  fonie 
fay,  her  gallant.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  her  attach¬ 
ment  to  Gregory,  and  her  hatred  to  the  Germans,  was 
fo  great,  that  (he  made  over  all  ln  r  eftates  to  the  apof- 
tolic  fee  *,  and  this  donation  is  the  true  caufe  of  all  the 
wars  which  iince  that  period  have  raged  between  the 
emperors  and  the  popes.  She  poffeffed  in  her  own 
right  great  part  of  Tufcany,  Mantua,  Parma,  Reggio, 

Placentia,  Ferrara,  Modena,  Verona,  and  almoft  the 
whole  of  what  is  now  called  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter , 
from  Viterbo  to  Orvieto  *,  together  with  part  of  Um¬ 
bria,  Spoleto,  and  the  Marche  of  Ancona. 

The  emperor  was  at  length  permitted  to  throw  him¬ 
felf  at  the  pontiff’s  feet  \  who  condefccnded  to  grant 
him  abfolution,  after  he  had  fworn  obedience  to  him 
in  all  things,  and  promifed  to  fubmit  to  his  folernn  de- 
cifion  at  Augfburg :  fo  that  Henry  got  nothing  but 
difgrace  by  his  journey  ;  while  Gregory,  elated  by  hh 
triumph,  and  now  looking  upon  himfelf  (not  altoge¬ 
ther  without  reafon)  as  the  lord  and  mailer  of  all  the 
crowned  heads  in  Chriftendom,  faid  in  feveral  of  his 
letters,  that  it  was  his  duty  “  to  pull  down  the  pride 
of  kings.” 

This  extraordinary  accommodation  gave  much  dif- 
guft  to  the  princes  of  Italy.  They  never  could  forgive 
the  infolence  of  the  pope,  nor  the  a’*je6t  humility  of 
the  emperor.  Happily,  however,  for  Henry,  their  in¬ 
dignation  at  Gregory’s  arrogance  overbalanced  their 
deteftation  of  his  meannefs.  He  took  advantage  of  this 
temper  j  and  by  a  change  of  fortune,  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  German  emperors,  he  found  a  ftrong  party  in 
Italy,  when  abandoned  in  Germany.  All  Lombardy 
took  up  arms  againft  the  pope,  while  he  was  railing  all 
Germany  againft  the  emperor.  Gregory,  on  the  other- 
hand,  made  ufe  of  every  art  to  get  another  emperor 
elected  in  Germany  :  and  Henry,  on  his  part,  left  no¬ 
thing  undone  to  perfuade  the  Italians  to.eleft  another 
pope.  The  Germans  chofc  Rodolph,  duke  of  Suabia,  Rodoiph 
who  was  folemnly  crowned  at  Mentz  ;  and  Gregory,  chofen  em- 
hefitating  on  this  occaiion,  behaved  truly  like  the  fu-  Pel°r  of 
preme  judge  of  kings.  He  had  depofed  Henry,  but Germariv 
ftill  it  was  in  his  power  to  pardon  that  prince  :  he 
therefore  affected  to  be  difpleafed  that  Rodolph  was 
confeerated  without  his  order  *,  and  declared,  that  he 
would  acknowledge  as  emperor  and  king  of  Germany, 
him  of  the  two  competitors  who  iliould  be  moil  fubmif* 
live  to  the  holy  fee. 

Henry,  however,  trufting  more  to  the  valour  of  his 
troops  than  to  the  generoftty  of  the  pope,  fet  out  im¬ 
mediately  for  Germany,  where  he  defeated  his  enemies 
in  feveral  engagements  :  and  Gregory,  feeing  no  hopes 
of  fnbmiffion,  thundered  out  a  fecond  fentence  of  ex- 
communication  againft  him,  confirming  at  the  fame 
time  the  election  of  Rodolph,  to  whom  he  fent  a  golden, 
crown,  on  which  the  following  well  known  verfe,  equal¬ 
ly  haughty  and  puerile,  was  engraved. 

Petra  dedit  Petro ,  Petrus  diadema  Rodo/pho . 

This  donation  was  alfo  accompanied  with  a  moll 
enthuliaft’c  anathema  againft  Henry.  After  depriving 
him  of  Jlrength  and  combat ,  and  condemning  him  never 
to  be  viclorious ,  it  concludes  with  the  following  re¬ 
mar  kabi© 
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Italy,  markable  apoftrophe  to  St  Peter  and  St  Paul:  u  Make 
l,m  v  all  men  fenfible,  that  as  you  can  bind  and  loofe  every 
thing  in  heaven,  you  can  alfo  upon  earth  take  from  or 
give  to  every  one,  according  to  his  deferts,  empires, 
kingdoms,  principalities — let  the  kings  and  the  princes 
of  the  age  then  inftantly  feel  your  power,  that  they 
may  not  dare  to  defpife  the  orders  of  your  church  5 
let  your  juftice  be  fo  fpeedily  executed  upon  Henry, 
that  nobody  may  doubt  but  he  falls  by  your  mean», 
and  not  by  chance.” 

In  order  to  avoid  the  effe&s  of  this  fecond  excom¬ 
munication,  Henry  alfembled  at  Brixen,  in  the  county 
of  Tirol,  about  20  German  bilhops  :  who,  a&ing  alfo 
for  the  bilhops  of  Lombardy,  unanimoufly  refolved, 
that  the  pope,  inftead  of  having  power  over  the  empe¬ 
ror,  owed  him  obedience  and  allegiance  5  and  that  Gre¬ 
gory  VII.  having  rendered  himfelf  unworthy  of  the 
papal  chair  by  his  conduft  and  rebellion,  ought  to  be 
depofed  from  a  dignity  he  fo  little  deferved.  They 
accordingly  degraded  Hildebrand  5  and  elected  in  his 
room  Guibert,  archbifhop  of  Ravenna,  a  perfon  of  un¬ 
doubted  merit,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  III. 
Henry  prom i fed  to  put  the  new  pope  in  pofieftion  of 
Rome  :  but  he  was  obliged,  in  the  mean  time,  to  em¬ 
ploy  all  his  forces  againft  his  rival  Rodolph,  who  had 

54  reaffembled  a  large  body  of  troops  in  Saxony.  The 
Defeated  two  armies  met  near  Merfburg,  and  both  fought  with 
and  killed.  great  fury  .  but  the  fortune  of  the  day  feemed  inclined 

to  Rodolph,  when  his  hand  was  cut  off  by  the  famous 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  then  in  the  fervice  of  Henry,  and 
afterwards  renowned  for  his  conqueft  of  Jerufalem. 
Difcouraged  by  the  misfortune  of  their  chief,  the  re¬ 
bels  immediately  gave  way  5  and  Rodolph  perceiving 
his  end  approaching,  ordering  the  hand  that  was  cut 
off  to  be  brought  him,  and  made  a  fpeech  to  his  offi¬ 
cers  on  the  occafion,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  an 
influence  on  the  emperor’s  affairs.  “  Behold  (faid 
he)  the  hand  with  which  I  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Henry  5  and  which  oath,  at  the  inftigation  of  Rome, 
I  have  violated,  in  perfidioufly  afpiring  at  an  honour 
that  was  not  my  due.” 

Thus  delivered  from  this  formidable  antagonift, 
Henry  foon  difperfed  the  reft  of  his  enemies  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  fet  out  for  Italy  in  order  to  fettle  Clement 
in  the  papal  chair.  But  the  gates  of  Rome  being  ffiut 
againft  him,  he  was  obliged  to  attack  it  in  form.  The 
fiege  continued  upwards  of  two  years  5  Henry  during 

55  that  time  being  obliged  to  quell  fome  infurre&ions  in 

Rome  ta-  Germany.  The  city  was  at  length  carried  by  affault, 
Hen/lV  an<^  difficulty  faved  from  being  pillaged  ;  but 

Gregory  was  not  taken  :  he  retired  into  the  caftle  of 
St  Angelo,  and  thence  defied  and  excommunicated  the 
conqueror.  The  new  pope  was,  however,  confecrated 
with  the  ufual  ceremonies  5  and  expreffed  his  gratitude 
by  crowning  Henry,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  fen  ate  and  people.  Mean  while  the  fiege  of  St 
Angelo  was  going  on  ;  but  the  emperor  being  called 
about  fome  affairs  into  Lombardy,  Robert  Guifcard 
took  advantage  of  his  abfence  to  releafe  Gregory,  who 
died  foon  after  at  Salerno.  His  laft  words,  borrowed 
from  the  Scripture,  were  worthy  of  the  greateft  faint  : 

I  have  loved  juftice,  and  hated  iniquity  5  therefore 
I  die  in  exile  !” 

Henry,  however,  did  not  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
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which  might  have  been  expefted  from  the  death  of  Italy. 
Gregory.  The  fubfequent  popes  trode  in  the  paths  of  ' V’-— ' 

their  predeceffor.  In  1101,  Pafcal  II.  excited  young 
Henry  to  rebel  againft  his  father.  The  emperor  did 
all  in  his  power  to  diffuade  him  from  proceeding  to 
extremities,  but  in  vain.  The  young  prince  perfifted 
in  his  rebellious  intentions  5  and  having  by  feigned 
fubmiffions  prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  difband  his 
army,  lie  treacheroufly  feized  and  confined  him.  Hen¬ 
ry,  however,  found  means  to  efcape  from  his  confine¬ 
ment,  and  attempted  to  engage  all  the  fovereigns  of 
Europe  in  his  quarrel }  but  before  any  thing  effectual 
could  be  done,  he  died  at  Liege  in  the  year  1106.  ^ 

The  difpute  about  inveftitures  was  not  terminated  Difpute  be* 
by  the  depofition  and  death  of  Henry  IV.  His  fon  tween  the 
Henry  V.  purfued  the  very  fame  conduft  for  which  heP°Pe  a1^ 
had  depofed  his  father.  Pafcal  oppofed  him  with  vio-  enr^ 
lence  5  upon  which  Henry  gave  him  an  invitation  into 
Germany,  to  end  the  difpute  in  an  amicable  manner. 

Pafcal  did  not  think  proper  to  accept  of  this  invita¬ 
tion  5  but  put  himfelf  under  the  prote&ion  of  Philip  L 
king  of  France,  who  undertook  to  mediate  between 
the  contending  parties.  His  mediation,  however, 
proved  ineffectual,  and  Henry  was  prevented  by  the 
wars  in  Hungary  and  Poland  from  paying  any  further 
attention  to  the  affair  of  inveftitures.  At  laft,  having 
fettled  his  affairs  in  Germany,  he  took  a  refolution  of 
going  to  Rome,  in  order  to  fettle  the  difpute  perfon- 
ally  with  the  pope.  To  give  his  arguments  the 
greater  weight,  however,  he  marched  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  80,000  men.  Pafcal  received  him  with 
great  appearance  of  friendthip,  but  wrould  not  renounce 
the  claim  of  inveftitures  5  and  Henry,  finding  himfelf 
deceived  in  bis  expectations,  ordered  the  pope  to  be 
feized.  The  conful  put  the  citizens  in  arms  to  defend 
the  pope,  and  a  battle  was  fought  within  the  walls  of 
Rome.  The  flaughter  was  fo  great,  that  the  w'aters 
of  the  Tiber  were  tinged  with  blood.  The  Romans 
w’ere  defeated,  and  Pafcal  wras  taken  prifoner.  The 
latter  renounced  his  right  of  inveftiture  ;  folemnly 
fwore  never  to  refume  it,  and  broke  his  oath  as  foon 
as  Henry  was  gone,  by  fulminating  the  fentence  of 
excommunication  againft  him.  In  1114  died  the 
countefs  Matilda,  who  had  bequeathed  all  her  domi¬ 
nions  to  the  pope,  as  we  have  already  cbferved  5  but 
Henry  thinking  himfelf  the  only  lawful  heir,  alleged, 
that  it  wras  not  in  Matilda’s  power  to  alienate  her 
eftates,  which  depended  immediately  on  the  empire. 

He  therefore  fet  out  for  Lombardy,  and  fent  ambaffa- 
dors  to  the  pope,  befeeching  him  to  revoke  the  fen¬ 
tence  of  excommunication  above  mentioned.  Pafcal, 
however,  would  not  even  favour  the  ambaffadors  with 
an  audience  5  but  dreading  the  approach  of  Henry 
himfelf,  he  took  refuge  among  the  Norman  princes  in 
Apulia.  Henry  arrived  at  Rome  in  11175  but  being 
foon  after  obliged  to  leave  it  in  order  to  fettle  fome 
affairs  in  Tufcany,  the  pope  returned  to  Rome,  but 
died  in  a  few  days.  On  the  third  day  after  his  de¬ 
cease,  Cardinal  Cajetan  wras  elected  his  fucceffor,  with¬ 
out  the  privity  of  the  emperor,  under  the  name  of 
Gelajtus  II.  The  new  pope  was  inftantly  depofed  by 
Henry  5  who  fet  up  the  archbifhop  of  Prague,  under 
the  name  of  Gregory  VIII.  Gelafius,  though  fup- 
ported  by  the  Norman  princes,  was  obliged  to  take 

refuge 
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Italy,  refuge  in  France,  where  he  died  *,  and  the  archbifhop 
of  Vienna  was  ele&ed  by  the  cardinals  then  prefent  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Calixtus  IL 

The  new  pope  attempted  an  accommodation  with 
Henry  ;  which  not  fucceeding,  he  excommunicated 
the  emperor,  the  antipope,  and  his  adherents.  He 
next  fet  out  for  Rome,  where  he  was  honourably  re¬ 
ceived  }  and  Gregory  VIII.  was  forced  to  retire  to 
Sutri,  a  ftrong  town  garrifoned  by  the  emperor’s 
troops.  Here  he  was  befieged  by  Calixtus  and  the 
Norman  princes.  The  city  was  foon  taken,  and  Gre¬ 
gory  thrown  into  prifon  by  his  competitor  ;  but  at  laft, 
the  dates  of  the.  empire  being  quite  wearied  out  with 
fuch  a  long  quarrel,  unanimoudy  fupplicated  Henry 
for  peace.  He  referred  himfelf  entirely  to  their  deci- 
fion  ;  and  a  diet  being  affembled  at  Wurtzburg,  it  was 
decreed  that  an  embaffy  fhould  be  immediately  fent  to 
the  pope,  defiring  that  he  would  convoke  a  general 
council  at  Rome,  by  which  all  difputes  might  be  de- 
Deterniina- ter  mined.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  affair 
tionofthe  of  inveditures  at  length  regulated  in  the  following 
affa  r  of  in-  manner,  viz.  That  the  emperor  diould  leave  the  com- 
vdhtures.  munjtjes  ancj  chapters  at  liberty  to  fill  up  their  own 
vacancies,  without  bedowing  inveditures  with  the  crofs 
and  ring ;  that  he  fhould  reffore  all  that  he  had  unjuft- 
ly  taken  from  the  church  ;  that  all  ele£!ions  diould  be 
made  in  a  canonical  manner,  in  prefence  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  or  his  commiffaries  :  and  whatever  difputes  might 
happen  diould  be  referred  to  the  decifion  of  the  empe¬ 
ror,  adided  by  the  metropolitan  and  his  fuftragans  *,  that 
the  perfon  ele£led  diould  receive  from  the  emperor  the 
invediture  of  the  liefs  and  fecular  rights,  not  with  the 
crofs,  but  with  the  feeptre  \  and  lhould  pay  allegiance 
to  him  for  thefe  rights  only. 

After  the  death  of  Henry,  the  ufual  diforders  took 
place  in  Italy  *,  during  which,  Roger  duke  of  Apulia 
conquered  the  idand  of  Sicily,  and  affumed  the  right  of 
creating  popes,  of  whom  there  were  two  at  that  time, 
viz.  Innocent  II.  and  Anacletus.  Roger  drove  out  the 
former,  and  Lothario  emperor  of  Germany  the  latter, 
forcing  Roger  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  to  retire  into 
Sicily.  The  emperor  then  conducted  Innocent  back 
to  Rome  in  triumph  \  and  having  fubdued  all  Apulia, 
Calabria,  and  the  red  of  Roger’s  Italian  dominions, 
ejected  them  into  a  principality,  and  bedowed  it,  with 
the  title  of  duke ,  .upon  Renaud  a  German  prince,  and 
one  of  his  own  relations. 

In  the  reign  of  Conrad  III.  who  fucceeded  Lotha¬ 
rio,  the  celebrated  fa&ions  called  the  Guelphs  and 
*  See  Gibelines  *,  arofe,  which  for  many  years  deluged  the 
Guelphsz.n&  cities  of  Italy  with  blood.  They  took  their  origin 
Gibelines .  during  a  civil  war  in  Germany,  in  which  the  enemies 
of  the  emperor  were  dyled  Guelphs ,  and  his  friends 
Gibelines  ;  and  thefe  names  were  quickly  received  in 
Italy  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  emperor’s  dominions. 
Of  this  civil  war  many  of  the  cities  in  Italy  took  the 
advantage  to  fet  up  for  themfelves  ;  neither  was  it  in 
the  power  of  Conrad,  who  during  his  whole  reign  was 
58  employed  in  unfuccefsful  crufades,  to  reduce  them 
Italy  in-  but  jn  1158  Frederic  Barbaroffa,  fucceffnr  to  Con- 
Fnderic*  rad,  entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  and 
Barbaroffa.  well  difeiplined  army.  His  army  w>as  divided  into 
feveral  columns,  for  the  conveniency  of  entering:  the 
country  by  as  many  different  routes  Having  paffed 
the  Alps,  he  reduced  the  town  of  Brefcia  )  where  he 


made  feveral  falutary  regulations  for  the  prefervation  Italy, 
of  good  order  and  military  difeipline.  Continuing  to  v  11 
advance,  he  befieged  Milan,  which  furrendered  at  dis¬ 
cretion.  He  was  crowned  king  of  Lombardy  at 
Monza  ;  and  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the 
other  cities  of  that  country,  he  ordered  a  minute  in¬ 
quiry  to  be  fet  on  foot  concerning  the  rights  of  the 
empire,  and  exa£led  homage  of  all  thofe  who  held  of 
it,  without  excepting  even  the  biftiops.  Grievances 
were  redreffed  \  magiftracies  reformed  ;  the  rights  of 
regality  difeuffed  and  ascertained  *,  new  laws  ena£led 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  tranquillity  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  learning,  which  now  began  to  revive 
in  the  fchool  of  Bologna ;  and,  above  all,  fubvaffals 
wrere  not  only  prohibited  from  alienating  their  lands, 
but  alfo  compelled,  in  their  oath  to  their  lords  para¬ 
mount,  to  except  the  emperor  nominally,  when  they 
fwore  to  Serve  and  affift  them  againlt  all  their  enemies. 

The  pope  took  umbrage  at  this  behaviour  towards  the 
ecclefiaftics :  but  Frederic  juffified  what  he  had  done, 
telling  his  deputies  it  was  but  reafonable  they  lhould 
do  homage  for  the  fiefs  they  pofieiTed  }  as  Jefus  Chriff 
himfelf,  though  the  lord  of  all  the  fovereigns  upon  earth, 
had  deigned  to  pay  for  himfelf  and  St  Peter  the  tribute 
which  was  due  to  Caefar. 

Frederic  having  lent  commiffaries  to  fuperintend  the 
eleflion  of  new'  magiflrates  at  Milan,  the  inhabitants 
were  So  much  provoked  at  this  infringement  of  their 
old  privileges,  that  they  infulted  the  imperialifts,  re¬ 
volted,  and  refufed  to  appear  before  the  emperor’s  tri¬ 
bunal.  This  he  highly  refented,  and  refolved  to  chaf- 
tiSe  them  Severely  :  for  which  purpofe  he  fent  for  a  re¬ 
inforcement  from  Germany,  which  foon  after  arrived 
with  the  emprefs,  while  he  himfelf  ravaged  Liguria, 
declared  the  Milanefe  rebels  to  the  empire,  and  plun¬ 
dered  and  burnt  the  city  of  Crema  which  was  in  alli¬ 
ance  with  that  of  Milan. 

In  the  mean  time,  Pope  Adrian  IV.  dying,  two 
oppofite  fa&ions  eledled  two  perfons  known  by  the 
names  of  VtBor  11.  and  Alexander  III .  The  empe¬ 
ror’s  allies  neceffarily  acknowledged  the  pope  choSen 
by  him  j  and  thofe  princes  who  were  jealous  of  the 
emperor,  acknowledged  the  other.  Victor  II.  Fre¬ 
deric’s  pope,  had  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  one  half  of 
Italy  on  his  fide  5  while  the  reft  fubmitted  to  Alex-  5p 
ander  III.  The  emperor  took  a  Severe  revenge  on  his  He  takes 
enemies*,  Milan  was  razed  from  the  foundation,  and  ^ 
fait  ftrewed  on  its  ruins  j  Brefcia  and  Placentia  were Jal°y^G#l‘ 
difmantled  5  and  the  other  cities  which  had  taken  part 
with  them  were  deprived  of  their  privileges.  Alexan¬ 
der  III.  however,  who  had  excited  the  revolt,  returned 
to  Rome  after  the  death  of  his  rival ;  and  at  his  re¬ 
turn  the  civil  war  w'as  renewed.  The  emperor  caufed. 
another  pope,  and  after  his  death  a  third,  to  be  elec¬ 
ted.  Alexander  then  fled  to  France,  the  common 
afylum  of  every  pope  who  was  oppreffed  by  the  empe¬ 
rors  ;  but  the  flames  of  civil  difeord  which  he  had 
raifed  continued  daily  to  fpread.  In  1168,  the  cities 
of  Italy,  fup ported  by  the  Greek  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Sicily,  entered  into  an  affociation  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  their  liberties  5  and  the  pope’s  party  at  length 
prevailed.  In  1176,  the  imperial  army,  worn  out  by 
fatigues  and  difeafes,  w'as  defeated  by  the  confederates, 
and  Frederic  himfelf  narrowly  efcaped.  About  the 
fame  time,  he  was  defeated  at  fea  by  the  Venetians^ 
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t  and  his  eldeft  Ton  Henry,  who  commanded  his  fleet, 

y  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  pope,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  this  victory,  failed  out  into  the  open  fea,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  whole  fenate  ;  and  after  having  pro¬ 
nounced  a  thoufand  benedictions  on  that  element,  threw 
into  it  a  ring  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude  and  affection. 
Her>?e  the  origin  of  that  ceremony  which  is  annually 
performed  by  the  Venetians,  under  the  notion  of  ef- 
poufing  the  Adriatic.  Thefe  misfortunes  difpofed  the 
emperor  towards  a  reconciliation  with  the  pope  :  but, 
reckoning  it  below  his  dignity  to  make  an  advance,  he 
rallied  his  troops,  and  exerted  himfelf  with  fo  much 
vigour  in  repairing  his  lofs,  that  the  confederates  were 
defeated  in  a  battle  ;  after  which  he  made  propofals  of 
60  peace,  which  were  now  joyfully  accepted,  and  Venice 
Subnr.ts  to  was  the  place  appointed  for  a  reconciliation.  The  em- 
thepope.  peror,  the  pope,  land  a  great  many  princes  and  cardi¬ 
nals,  attended  5  and  there  the  emperor,  in  1177,  put 
an  end  to  the  difpute,  by  acknowledging  the  pope, 
killing  his  feet,  and  holding  his  ftirrup  while  he  mount¬ 
ed  his  mule.  This  reconciliation  was  attended  with 
the  fubmiflion  of  all  the  towns  of  Italy  which  had  en¬ 
tered  into  an  allocation  for  their  mutual  defence. 
They  obtained  a  general  pardon,  and  were  left  at  li¬ 
berty  to  ufe  their  own  laws  and  forms  of  government, 
but  were  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
emperor  as  their  fuperior  lord.  Calixtus,  the  anti¬ 
pope,  finding  himfelf  abandoned  by  the  emperor  in 
c'onfequence  of  this  treaty,  made  alfo  his  fubmiflion  to 
Alexander,  who  received  him  with  great  humanity; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  for  the  future  thofe  diftur- 
bances  which  had  fo  often  attended  the  ele&ions  of 
the  popes,  he  called  a  general  council,  in  which  it  was 
decreed,  that  no  pope  fliould  be  deemed  duly  elec¬ 
ted  without  having  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  his  fa¬ 
vour. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  being  thus  fettled,  Barbarolfa 
returned  to  Germany  ;  and  having  quieted  fome  dif- 
ttirbances  which  had  arifen  during  his  abfence  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  at  laft  undertook  an  expedition  into  the  Holy 
Land  ;  where  having  performed  great  exploits,  he  was 
drowned  as  he  was  fwimming  in  the  river  Cydnus,  in 
the  year  1 196.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Henry 
VI.  who  at  the  fame  time  became  heir  to  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  Sicily  by  the  right  of  his  wife,  daughter  of 
William  king  of  that  country.  After  fettling  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Germany,  the  new  emperor  marched  with  an 
army  into  Italy,  in  order  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope, 
and  to  recover  the  fucceflion  of  Sicily,  which  was 
ufurped  by  Tancred  his  wife’s  natural  brother.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  Lombards,  by  enlarging  the  privileges  of 
Genoa,  Pifa,  and  other  cities,  in  his  way  to  Rome  ; 
where  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  performed 
by  Cel  elfin  III.  on  the  day  after  Eafter  in  the  year 
1191.  The  pope,  then  in  the  86th  year  cf  his  age, 
had  no  fooner  placed  the  crown  upon  Henry’s  head 
than  he  kicked  it  off  again,  as  a  testimony  of  the  power 
re  fid  in  g  in  the  fovereign  pontiff  to  make  and  unmake 
emperors  at  his  pleafure. 

The  coronation  being  over,  Henry  prepared  for  the 
conqueft  of  Naples  and  Sicily  ;  but  in  this  he  was  op- 
pofed  by  the  pope  :  for  though  Celeftin  confidered 
Tancred  as  an  ufurper,  arid  defired  to  fee  him  deprived 
of  the  crown  of  Sicily,  which  he  claimed  as  a  fief  of 
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the  fee,  yet  he  was  much  more  averfe  to  the  emperor’s  Italy. 

being  put  in  poiTeflion  of  it,  as  that  would  render  him  ' - 

too  powerful  in  Italy  for  the  lntereft  of  the  church. 

Henry,  however,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
threats  and  remonftrances  of  his  holinels,  took  almoft 
all  the  towns  of  Campania,  Calabria,  and  Apulia  ; 
invefted  the  city  of  Naples  ;  and  lent  for  the  Genoefe 
fleet,  which  he  had  before  engaged,  to  come  and  form 
the  blockade  by  fea  :  but  before  its  arrival,  he  was 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  in  confequence  of  a  dread¬ 
ful  mortality  among  his  troops  :  and  all  future  attempts 
Upon  Sicily  were  ineffe&ual  during  the  life  of  Tan¬ 
cred.  ^ 

The  whole  reign  of  Henry  from  this  time  feems  to  „  * fidy 
have  been  a  continued  train  of  the  molt  abominable  and  cruelty-; 
perfidies  and  cruelties.  Having  treacheroully  feized 
and  imprifoned  Richard  I.  of  England,  in  the  manner 
related  under  that  arlicle,  N°  128 — 130,  he  had  no 
fooner  received  the  ranlom  paid  for  his  royal  captive, 
than  he  made  new  preparations  for  the  conqueft  of  Si¬ 
cily.  As  Tancred  died  about  this  time,  the  emperor, 
with  the  afliitance  of  the  Genoefe,  accompliflied  his 
purpofe.  The  queen-dowager  furrendered  Salerno, 
and  her  right  to  the  crown,  on  condition  that  her  fon 
William  fliould  poffefs  the  principality  of  Tarentum  ; 
but  Henry  no  fooner  found  himfelf  inafter  of  the  place., 
than  he  ordered  the  infant  king  to  be  caftrated,  to 
have  his  eyes  put  out,  and  to  be  confined  in  a  dun¬ 
geon.  The  royal  treafure  was  tranfported  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  queen  and  her  daughter  confined  in  a 
convent. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  emprefs,  though  near  the  age 
of  50,  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  named  Frederic ;  and 
Henry  foon  after  affembled  a  diet  of  the  princes  of 
Germany,  to  whom  he  explained  his  intentions  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  imperial  crown  hereditary,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  thofe  difturbances  which  ufually  attended  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  emperors.  A  decree  paffed  for  this  purpofe  ; 
and  Frederic,  yet  in  his  cradle,  was  declared  king  of 
the  Romans.  Soorr  after,  the  emperor  being  folicitcd 
to  undertake  a  crufade,  obeyed  the  injunftions  of  the 
pope,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  turn  out  to 
his  own  advantage.  He  convoked  a  general  diet  at 
Worms,  where  he  folemnly  declared  his  refolution  of 
employing  his  whole  power,  and  even  of  hazarding 
his  life,  for  the  aceomplifhment  of  fo  holy  an  enter- 
prife  ;  and  he  expatiated  upon  the  fubje£l  with  fa 
much  eloquence,  that  almoft  the  whole  affembly  took 
the  crofs.  Nay,  fuch  multitudes  from  all  the  provin¬ 
ces  of  the  empire  enlifted  themfelves,  that  Henry  di¬ 
vided  them  into  three  large  armies  ;  one  of  which,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  the  bifliop  of  Mentz,  took  the 
route  of  Hungary,  where  it  was  joined  by  Margaret, 
queen  of  that  country,  who  entered  herfelf  in  this  pi¬ 
ous  expedition,  and  a&uafly  ended  her  days  in  Pale- 
ftine  :  the  fecond  was  affembled  in  Lower  Saxony,  and 
embarked  in  a  fleet  furnifhed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Lubec,  Hamburg,  Holftein,  and  Friezland  :  and  the 
emperor  in  perfon  conduced  the  third  into  Italy,  in 
order  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Normans  in  Naples  and 
Sicily  who  had  rifen  againft  his  government. 

The  rebels  were  humbled  ;  and  their  chiefs  were 
condemned  to  perifh  by  the  moft  excruciating  tor¬ 
tures.  One  Jornondi,  of  the  houfe  of  the  Norman 
princes,  was  tied  naked  on  a  chair  of  red-hot  iron,  and 
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crowned  with  a  circle  of  the  fame  burning  metal,  which 
was  nailed  to  his  head.  The  emprefs,  fhocked  at  fuch 
cruelty,  renounced  her  faith  to  her  hufband,  and  en¬ 
couraged  her  countrymen  to  recover  their  liberties. 
Refolution  fprung  from  defpair.  The  inhabitants  be¬ 
took  themfelves  to  arms  ;  the  emprefs  Conftantia  head¬ 
ed  them  :  and  Henry,  having  difmiffed  his  troops,  no 
longer  thought  neceffary  to  his  bloody  purpofes,  and 
fent  them  topurfue  their  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land, 
was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  wife,  and  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  flie  was  pleafed  to  impofe  on  him  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Sicilians.  He  died  at  Medina  in  1197, 
foon  after  this  treaty  ;  and,  as  was  fuppofed,  of  poifon 
adminiftered  by  the  emprefs. 

The  emperor’s  fon  Frederic  had  already  been  de¬ 
clared  king  of  the  Romans,  and  confequently  became 
emperor  on  the  death  of  his  father  j  but  as  Frederic  II. 
was  yet  a  minor,  the  adminiftration  was  committed  to 
Frederic  II.  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Suabia,  both  by  the  will  of 
Henry  and  by  an  afFembly  of  the  German  princes. 
Other  princes,  however,  incenfed  to  fee  an  ele&ive  em¬ 
pire  become  hereditary,  held  a  new  diet  at  Cologne, 
and  chofe  Otho  duke  of  Brunfwick,  fon  of  Henry  the 
Lion.  Frederic’s  title  was  confirmed  in  a  third  affem- 
bly  at  Arnfburg  \  arid  his  uncle,  Philip  dake  of  Sua¬ 
bia,  was  eledled  king  of  the  Romans,  in  order  to  give 
greater  weight  to  his  adminiftration.  Thefe  two  elec¬ 
tions  divided  the  empire  into  two  powerful  fa£lions, 
and  involved  all  Germany  in  ruin  and  defolation.  In¬ 
nocent  III.  who  had  fucceeded  Celeftin  in  the  papal 
chair,  threw  himfelf  into  the  fcale  of  Otho,  and  ex¬ 
communicated  Philip  and  all  his  adherents.  This  able 
and  ambitious  pontiff  was  a  fworn  enemy  of  the  houfe 
of  Suabia  ;  not  from  any  perfonal  animofity,  but  out 
of  a  principle  of  policy.  That  houfe  had  long  been 
terrible  to  the  popes,  by  its  continual  poffeftion  of  the 
imperial  crown ;  and  the  acceflion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  made  it  ftill  more  to  be  dreaded  : 
Innocent,  therefore,  gladly  feized  the  prefent  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  for  divefting  it  of  the  empire,  by 
fupporting  the  ele<5lion  of  Otho,  and  fowing  divifions 
among  the  Suabian  party.  Otho  was  alfo  patronifed 
by  his  uncle,  the  king  of  England  ;  which  naturally 
inclined  the  king  of  France  to  the  fide  of  his  rival. 
Fa£tion  clafhed  with  fa&ion  \  friendfhip  with  intereft ; 
caprice,  ambition,  or  refentment,  gave  the  fway  j  and 
nothing  was  beheld  on  all  hands  but  the  horrors  and 
the  miferies  of  civil  wars. 

Meanwhile,  the  emprefs  Conftantia  remained  in  Si¬ 
cily,  where  all  was  peace,  as  regent  and  guardian  for 
her  infant  fon  Frederic  II.  who  had  been  crowned 
king  of  that  ifland,  with  the  confent  of  Pope  Cele¬ 
ftin  III.  But  (he  alfo  had  her  troubles.  A  new  in- 
veftiture  from  the  holy  fee  being  neceffary,  on  the 
death  of  Celeftin,  Innocent  III.  his  fucceffor,  took 
advantage  of  the  critical  fituation  of  affairs  for  aggran¬ 
dizing  the  papacy,  at  the  expence  of  the  kings  of  Si¬ 
cily.  They  poffeffed,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
the  privilege  of  filling  up  vacant  benefices,  and  of 
judging  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes  in  the  laft  appeal :  they 
were  really  popes  in  their  own  ifland,  though  vaffals  of 
his  holinefs.  Innocent  pretended  that  thefe  powers 
had  been  furreptitioufty  obtained  5  and  demanded,  that 
Conftantia  ftiould  renounce  them  in  the  name  of  her 
fon,  and  do  liege,  pure,  and  Ample  homage  for  Sicily, 
Vo L.  XI.  Part  I. 
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But  before  any  thing  was  fettled  relative  to  this  affair, 
the  emprefs  died,  leaving  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  ^ 
to  the  pope  ;  fo  that  he  was  enabled  to  preferibe  what 
conditions  he  thought  proper  to  young  Frederic.  The 
troubles  of  Germany  ftill  continued  •,  and  the  pope  re¬ 
doubled  his  efforts  to  detach  the  princes  and  prelates 
from  the  caufe  of  Philip,  notwithftanding  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  he  proudly 
replied,  “  Either  Philip  muft  lofe  the  empire,  or  I 
the  papacy.”  But  all  thefe  diffenfions  and  troubles  in 
Europe  did  not  prevent  the  formation  of  another  cru- 
fade,  or  expedition  into  Afia,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Tbofe  who  took  the  crofs  were  princi¬ 
pally  French  and  Germans  :  Baldwin,  count  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  was  their  commander ;  and  the  Venetians,  as 
greedy  of  wealth  and  power  as  the  ancient  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  furnifhed  them  with  ftiips,  for  which  they  took 
care  to  be  amply  paid  both  in  money  and  territory. 
The  Chriftian  city  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  had  with¬ 
drawn  itfelf  from  the  government  of  the  republic  :  the 
army  of  the  crofs  undertook  to  reduce  it  to  obedience  ; 
and  i<was  befieged  and  taken,  notwithftanding  the 
threats  and  excommunication  of  the  pope. 

While  the  crufadcrs  were  fpreading  defolation 
through  the  eaft,  Philip  and  Otho  were  in  like  manner 
defolating  the  weft.  At  length  Philip  prevailed  \  and 
Otho,  obliged  to  abandon  Germany,  took  refuge  in 
England.  Philip,  elated  with  fuccefs,  confirmed  his 
ele&ion  by  a  fecond  coronation,  and  propofed  an  ac¬ 
commodation  with  the  pope,  as  the  means  of  finally 
eftablifhing  his  throne  \  but  before  it  could  be  brought 
about,  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  private  revenge,  being  affaf- 
finated  by  the  count  Palatine  of  Bavaria,  whofe  daugh¬ 
ter  he  had  promifed  to  marry,  and  afterwards  reje&ed. 
Otho  returned  to  Germany  on  the  death  of  Philip  j 
married  that  prince’s  daughter  5  and  was  crowned  at 
Rome  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  after  yielding  to  the  holy 
fee  the  long-difputed  inheritance  of  the  countefs  Ma¬ 
tilda,  and  confirming  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Italian  cities.  But  thefe  conceflions,  as  far  at  leaft  as 
regarded  the  pope,  were  only  a  facrifice  to  prefent  po¬ 
licy  :  Otho,  therefore,  no  fooner  found  himfelf  in  a 
condition  to  a£t  offenfively,  than  he  refumed  his  grant  j 
and  in  1210  not  only  recovered  the  poffeftions  of  the 
empire,  but  made  hoftile  incurfions  into  Apulia,  ra- 
vaging  the  dominions  of  young  Frederic  king  of  Na¬ 
ples  and  Sicily,  who  was  under  the  prote&ion  of  the 
holy  fee.  For  this  reafon  he  was  excommunicated  by 
Innocent  \  and  Frederic,  now  '17  years  of  age,  was 
ele&ed  emperor  by  a  diet  of  the  German  princes.  O- 
tho,  however,  on  his  return  to  Germany,  finding  his 
party  ftill  confiderable,  and  not  doubting  but  he  fhould 
be  able  to  humble  his  rival  by  means  of  his  fuperior 
force,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  his  uncle  Johf* 
king  of  England,  againft  Philip  Auguftus  king  of 
France,  A.  D.  1213.  The  unfortunate  battle  of  Bou- 
vines,  where  the  confederates  were  defeated,  completed 
the  fate  of  Otho.  He  attempted  to  retreat  into  Ger¬ 
many,  but  was  prevented  by  young  Frederic  \  who 
had  marched  into  the  empire  at  the  head  of  a  power¬ 
ful  army,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  open 
arms.  Thus  abandoned  by  all  the  princes  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  and  altogether  without  refource,  Otho  retired  to 
Brunfwick,  where  he  lived  four  years  as  a  private  man, 
dedicating  his  time  to  the  duties  of  religion. 
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Italy.  Frederic  II.  being  now  universally  acknowledged 
v  emperor,  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1215, 
with  great  magnificence  ;  when,  in  order  to  preferve 
the  favour  of  the  pope,  he  added  to  the  other  folem- 
nities  of  his  coronation  a  vow  to  go  in  perfon  to  the 
Holy  Land 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  this  expedition  hath  been  already 
taken  notice,  of  under  the  article  Croisade.  The  em¬ 
peror  had,  on  various  pretences,  refund  to  go  into  the 
64  eaft  ;  and  in  i22>,  the  pope,  incenfed  at  the  lofs  of 
^h^^rrel  Hamietta,  wrote  a  fevere  letter  to  him,  taxing  him 
Jo  ^  e  with  having  lacrificed  the  interests  of  Chriftianity  by 
delaying  fo  long  the  performance  of  his  vow,  and 
threatening  him  with  immediate  excommunication  if  he 
did  not  inftantly  depart  with  an  army  to  Afia.  Frede¬ 
ric.  exafperated  at  thefe  reproaches,  renounced  all  cor- 
xefpondence  with  the  court  of  Rome  ;  renewed  his  ec- 
ch  fiaftical  jurifdi&ion  in  Sicily  ;  filled  up  vacant  fees 
and  benefices  ;  and  expelled  fome  bifhops,  who  were 
creatures  of  the  pope,  on  pretence  of  their  being  con¬ 
cerned  in  pra&ices  againft  the  Rate. 

The  pope  at  fir  ft  threatened  the  emperor  with  the 
thunder  of  the  church,  for  prefuming  to  lift  up  his 
hand  againft  the  fan&uary  ;  but  finding  Frederic  not 
to  he  intimidated,  he  became  fenfible  of  his  own  im¬ 
prudence  in  wantonly  incurring  the  refentment  of  fo 
powerful  a  prince,  and  thought  proper  to  foothe  him 
by  fubmiftive  apologies  and  gentle  exhortations.  They 
were  accordingly  reconciled,  and  conferred  together  at 
Veroli  in  1226  ;  where  the  emperor,  as  a  proof  of  his 
fincere  attachment  to  the  church,  publifhed  fome  very 
fevere  edi&s  againft  herefy,  which  feem  to  have  autho- 
rifed  the  tribunal  of  the  inquifition.  Afolemn  affembly 
was  afterwards  held  at  Ferentino,  where  both  the  pope 
and  the  emperor  were  prefent,  together  with  John  de 
Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerufalem,  who  was  come  to 
Europe  to  demand  fuccours  againft  the  foldan  of 
Egypt.  John  had  an  only  daughter  named  Yolanda , 
whom  he  propofed  as  a  wife  to  the  emperor,  with  the 
kingdom  of  Jerufalem  as  her  dower,  on  condition  that 
Frederic  Ihould  within  two  years  perform  the  vow  he 
had  made  to  lead,  an  army  into  the  Holy  Land.  Fre¬ 
deric  married  her  on  thefe  terms,  becaufe  he  chofe  to 
pleafe  the  pope  ;  and  fince  that  time  the  kings  of  Sicily 
have  taken  the  title  of  king  of  Jerufalem.  But  the  em¬ 
peror  was  in  no  hurry  to  go  and  conquer  his  wife’s  por¬ 
tion,  having  bufinefs  of  more  importance  on  his  hands 
at  home.  The  chief  cities  of  Lombardy  had  entered 
into  a  fecret  league,  with  a  view  to  renounce  his  au¬ 
thority.  He  convoked  a  diet  at  Cremona,  where  all 
the  German  and  Italian  noblemen  were  fummoned  to 
attend.  A  variety  of  fubje&s  were  there  difeuffed  ; 
bnt  nothing  of  confequence  was  fettled.  An  accom¬ 
modation,  however,  was  foon  after  brought  about  by 
the  mediation  of  the  pope  ;  who,  as  umpire  of  the  dis¬ 
pute,  decreed,  that  the  emperor  Ihould  lay  afide  his 
refentment  againft  the  confederate  towns,  and  that  the 
towns  (hould  furnilh  and  maintain  400  knights  for  the 
relief  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Peace  being  thus  concluded,  Honorius  reminded 
the  emperor  of  his  vow  ;  Frederic  promifed  compli¬ 
ance  :  but  his  holinefs  died  before  he  could  fee  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  a  project  whieh  he  feemed  to  have  fo  much 
at  heart.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  papal  chair  by 
Gregory  IX.  brother  of  Innocent  III.  ;  who,  pur- 
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fuing  the  fame  line  of  policy,  urged  the  departure  of  lu&jr- 
Frederic  for  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  finding  the  emperor  y~— 1 

It  ill  backward,  declared  him  incapable  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  as  having  incurred  the  fentence  of  excommu¬ 
nication.  Frederic,  incenfed  at  fuch  infolence,  ravaged 
the  patrimony  of  St  Peter  ;  and  was  actually  excom¬ 
municated.  The  animofity  between  the  Guelphs  and 
Gibelines  revived  ;  the  pope  was  obliged  to  quit  Rome  ; 
and  Italy  became  a  feene  of  war  and  defolation,  or 
rather  of  an  hundred  civil  wars  ;  which,  by  inflaming 
the  minds  and  exciting  the  refentment  of  the  Italian 
princes,  accuftomed  them  but  too  much  to  the  horrid 
pra&ices  of  poifoning  and  afiaffi nation. 

During  thefe  tranfa&ions,  Frederic,  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  the  caufe  of  all  thefe  troubles,  and  gratify  the 
prejudices  of  a  fuperftitious  age,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends  refolved  to  perform  his  vow  :  and  he  accord¬ 
ingly  embarked  for  the  Holy  Land,  leaving  the  affairs  R]-s 
of  Italy  to  the  management  ef  Renaldo  duke  of  Spo-  dition  to 
leto.  The  pope  prohibited  his  departure  before  he  ftiould  the  HoJy 
be  abfolved  from  the  cenfures  of  the  church  ;  but  Fre-band. 
deric  went  in  contempt  of  the  church,  and  fucceeded 
better  than  any  perfon  who  had  gone  before  him.  He 
did  not  indeed  defolate  Afia,  and  gratify  the  barbarous 
zeal  of  the  times  by  fpilling  the  blood  of  infidels  ;  but 
he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Miliden,  foldan  of  Egypt 
and  mailer  of  Syria,  by  which  the  end  of  his  expedi¬ 
tion  feemed  fully  anfwered.  The  foldan  ceded  to  him 
Jerufalem  and  its  territory  as  far  as  Joppa  ;  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Nazareth,  and  all  the  country  between  Jcrufa- 
lem  and  Ptolemais  ;  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  territories  :  in  return  for  which,  the  emperor  grant¬ 
ed  the  Saracens  a  truce  of  ten  years  ;  and  in  1230 
prudently  returned  to  Italy,  where  his  prefence  was 
much  wanted. 

Frederic’s  reign,  after  his  return  from  the  eaft,  was 
one  continued  quarrel  with  the  popes.  The  cities  of 
Lombardy  had  revolted  during  his  abfence,  at  the  in- 
ftigation  of  Gregory  IX. ;  and  before  they  could  be 
reduced,  the  fame  pontiff  excited  the  emperor’s  fon. 

Henry,  who  had  been  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  to 
rebel  againft  his  father.  The  rebellion  was  fuppreffed, 
the  prince  was  confined,  and  the  emperor  obtained  a 
complete  vi£lory  over  the  affociated  towns.  But  his 
troubles  were  not  yet  ended.  The  pope  excommuni- 
cated  him  anew,  and  fent  a  bull  filled  with  the  mojft 
abfurd  and  ridiculous  language,  into  Germany,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fow  divifions  between  Frederic  and  the  princes 
of  the  empire. 

Frederic  retorted  in  the  fame  ftrain,  in  his  apology  * 
to  the  princes  of  Germany,  calling  Gregory  the  Great 
Dragon ,  the  Antichrift &c.  The  emperor’s  apology 
was  fuftained  in  Germany  ;  and  finding  he  had  no¬ 
thing  to  fear  from  that  quarter,  he  refolved  to  take 
ample  vengeance  on  the  pope  and  his  affociates.  For 
that  purpofe  he  marched  to  Rome,  where  he  thought 
his  party  was  ftrong  enough  to  procure  him  admiflion  ; 
but  this  favourite  fcheme  was  defeated  by  the  a&ivity 
of  Gregory,  who  ordered  a  crufade  to  be  preached 
againft  the  emperor,  as  an  enemy  of  the  Chriftian  faith  ; 
a  ftep  which  incenfed  Frederic  fo  much,  that  he  or¬ 
dered  all  his  prifoners  who  wore  the  crofs  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  moll:  cruel  tortures.  The  two  factions  of 
the  Guelphs  and  Gibelines  continued  to  rage  with 
greater  violence  than  ever,  involving  cities,  diftri&s,^ 
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fttly.  and  even  private  families,  in  troubles,  divifions,  and  ci- 
y  vil  butchery  ;  no  quarter  being  given  on  either  fide. 
Meanwhile  Gregory  IX.  died,  and  was  fucceeded  in 
the  fee  of  Rome  by  Celeftin  IV.  and  afterwards  by  In¬ 
nocent  IV.  formerly  Cardinal  Fiefque,  who  had  always 
'  expreffed  the  greateft  regard  for  the  emperor  and  his 
intereft.  Frederic  was  accordingly  congratulated  upon 
this  occafion  :  but  having  more  penetration  than  thofe 
about  him,  he  fagely  replied,  u  I  fee  little  reafon  to 
rejoice  ;  the  cardinal  was  my  friend,  but  the  pope  will 
be  my  enemy.”  Innocent  foon  proved  the  juftice  of 
Is  depofed  this  conje£lure.  He  attempted  to  negotiate  a  peace 
by  the  for  Italy  ;  but  not  being  able  to  obtain  from  Frederic 
pope.  his  exorbitant  demands,  and  in  fear  for  the  fafety  of 
his  own  perfon,  he  tied  into  France,  afferabled  a  ge¬ 
neral  council  at  Lyons,  and  in  1245  depofed  the  em¬ 
peror. 

Conrad,  the  emperor’s  fecond  fon,  had  already  been 
declared  king  of  the  Romans',  on  the  death  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  Henry,  which  foon  followed  his  confinement;  but 
the  empire  being  now  declared  vacant  by  the  pope, 
the  German  bifhops  (for  none  of  the  princes  were  pre- 
fent),  at  the  inftigation  of  his  holinefs,  proceeded  to 
the  eledlion  of  a  new  emperor  ;  and  they  chofe  Henry 
landgrave  of  Thuringia,  who  was  ftyled  in  derifion, 
The  king  of pnejls .  Innocent  now  renewed  the  crufade 
again!!  Frederic.  It  w’as  proclaimed  by  the  preach¬ 
ing  friars,  fince  called  Dominicans ,  and  the  minor  fri¬ 
ars,  known  by  the  name  of  Cordeliers  or  Francifcans . 
The  pope,  however,  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  thefe 
meafures  only,  but  engaged  in  confpiracies  again!!  the 
life  of  an  emperor  who  had  dared  to  refill  the  decree  of 
a  council,  and  oppofe  the  whole  body  of  the  monks  and 
zealots.  Frederic’s  life  was  feveral  times  in  danger 
from  plots,  poifonings,  and  affaftinations  ;  which  indu¬ 
ced  him,  it  is  faid,  to  make  choice  of  Mahometan 
guards,  who,  he  was  certain,  would  not  be  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  prevailing  fuperftition. 

About  this  time  the  landgrave  of  Thuringia  dying, 
the  fame  prelates  who  had  taken  the  liberty  of  creating 
one  emperor  made  another  ;  namely,  William  count  of 
Holland,  a  young  nobleman  of  20  years  of  age,  who 
bore  the  fame  contemptuous  title  with  his  predeceffor. 
Fortune,  which  had  hitherto  favoured  Frederic,  feemed 
now  to  defert  him.  He  was  defeated  before  Parma, 
which  he  had  long  befieged ;  and  to  complete  his  raif- 
fortune,  he  foon  after  learned,  that  his  natural  fon  En- 
tius,  whom  he  had  made  king  of  Sardinia,  was  worded 
and  taken  prifoner  by  the  Bolognefe. 

In  this  extremity  Frederic  retired  to  his  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  order  to  recruit  his  army  ;  and  there  died 
•f  a  fever  in  the  year  1250.  After  his  death,  the 
affairs  of  Germany  fell  into  the  utmoft  confufion,  and 
Italy  continued  long  in  the  fame  diftra&ed  date  in 
which  he  had  left  it.  The  clergy  took  arms  again!!  the 
laity  ;  the  weak  were  ©ppreffed  by  the  ftrong  ;  and  all 
laws  divine  and  human  were  difregarded.  After  the 
death  of  Frederic’s  fon  Conrad,  who  had  affumed  the 
imperial  dignity  as  fucceffor  to  his  father,  and  the  death 
of  his  competitor  William  of  Holland,  a  variety  of 
candidates  appeared  for  the  empire,  and  feveral  were 
ele&ed  by  different  fa£lions ;  among  whom  was  Rich¬ 
ard  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  II.  king  of 
England  :  but  no  emperor  w’as  properly  acknowledged 
till  the  year  1273,  when  Rodolph,  count  of  Haplburg, 


w'as  unanimoufiy  raifed  to  the  vacant  throne.  During  Xtafyv 
the  interregnum  which  preceded  the  ele&ion  of  Ro-  V 
dolph,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Hungary,  entirely  Det.j  0f 
freed  themfelves  from  the  homage  they  were  wont  to  the  power 
pay  to  the  empire  ;  and  much  about  the  fame  time  fe-^f  Ge*- 
veral  German  cities  ere&ed  a  municipal  form  of  go-mdnem* 
vernment,  which  ftill  continues.  Lubec,  Cologne,  l)eror* 
Brunfwic,  and  Dantzic,  united  for  their  mutual  de¬ 
fence  again!!  the  encroachments  of  the  great  lords,  by 
a  famous  affociation,  called  the  Hanfeatic  league  ;  and 
thefe  towns  were  afterwards  joined  by  80  others,  be¬ 
longing  to  different  ftates,  which  formed  a  kind  of 
commercial  republic.  Italy  alfo,  during  this  period, 
affumed  a  new  plan  of  government.  That  freedom  for 
which  the  cities  of  Lombardy  bad  fo  long  ftruggled, 
was  confirmed  to  them  for  a  fum  of  money  :  they  were 
emancipated  by  the  fruits  of  their  induilry.  Sicily  bke- 
wife  changed  its  government  and  its  prince ;  of  which 
revolution  a  particular  account  is  given  under  the  arti¬ 
cle  Sicily. 

From  the  time  of  Frederic  II.  ure  may  date  the  ruin 
of  the  German  power  in  Italy.  The  Florentines,  the 
Pifans,  the  Genoefe,  the  Luccans,  &c.  became  Inde¬ 
pendent,  and  could  not  again  be  reduced.  The  power 
of  the  emperor,  in  fhort,  was  in  a  manner  annihilated, 
when  Henry  VIL  undertood  to  reftore  it  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  14th  century.  For  this  purpofe  a  diet 
was  held  at  Francfort,  where  proper  fupplies  being 
granted  for  the  emperor’s  journey,  w’ell  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Roman  expedition ,  he  fet  out  for  Italy,  a c~  Expedition 
Companied  by  the  dukes  of  Auftria  and  Bavaria,  the  01  He  ry 
archbilhop  of  Triers,  the  bifhop  of  Liege,  the  counts  mt# 
of  Savoy  and  Flanders,  and  other  noblemen,  together 
with  the  militia  of  all  the  imperial  towns.  Italy  was 
ftill  divided  by  the  fa&ions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibe¬ 
lines,  who  butchered  one  another  without  humanity  or 
remorfe.  But  their  conteft  was  no  longer  the  fame  :  it 
was  not  now  a  ftruggle  between  the  empire  and  the 
priefthood,  but  between  fa£lion  and  faction,  inflamed  * 
by  mutual  jealoufies  and  animofities.  Pope  Clement  V. 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  which  was  in  the 
anarchy  of  popular  government.  The  Colonnas,  the 
Urfini,  and  the  Roman  barons,  divided  the  city  ;  and 
this  divifion  was  the  caufe  of  a  long  abode  of  the  popes 
in  France,  fo  that  Rome  feemed  equally  loft  to  the 
popes  and  the  emperors.  Sicily  w'as  in  the  poffeflkm 
of  the  houfe  of  Arragon,  in  confequence  of  the  famous 
maffacre  called  the  Sicilian  vefpers ,  which  delivered  that 
ifland  from  the  tyranny  of  the  French*.  Carobert,  *  See  $/« 
king  of  Hungary,  difputed  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
with  his  uncle  Robert,  ion  of  Charles  II.  of  the  houfe 
of  Anjou.  The  houfe  of  Efte  had  eftablifhed  itfelf  at 
Ferrara  ;  and  the  Venetians  wanted  to  make  them¬ 
felves  mafters  of  that  country.  The  old  league  of  the 
Italian  cities  no  longer  fubfifted.  It  had  been  formed 
with  no  other  view  than  to  oppofe  the  emperors:  and 
fince  they  had  negle£led  Italy,  the  cities  were  wholly 
employed  in  aggrandizing  themfelves,  at  the  expence 
of  each  other.  The  Florentines  and  the  Genoefe  made 
war  upon  the  republic  of  Pifa.  Every  city  was  alfo 
divided  into  fa&ions  wdthin  itfelf.  In  the  midft  of 
thefe  troubles  Henry  VIL  appeared  in  Italy  in  the 
year  13 11,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  crowned  king  of  . 
Lombardy  at  Milan.  But  the  Guelphs  had  con¬ 
cealed  the  old  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard  kings,  as 
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Ita7y.  if  the  right  of  reigning  were  attached  to  a  fmall  cir- 
c|et  q£  meta]^  Henry  ordered  a  new  crown  to  be 
made,  with  which  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  was 
performed. 

Cremona  was  the  firR  place  that  ventured  to  oppofe 
the  emperor.  He  reduced  it  by  force,  and  laid  it  un¬ 
der  heavy  contributions.  Parma,  Vicenza,  and  Pla¬ 
centia,  made  peace  with  him  on  reafonable  conditions. 
Padua  paid  100,000  crowns,  and  received  an  imperial 
officer  as  governor.  The  Venetians  prefented  Plenry 
with  a  large  fum  of  money,  an  imperial  crown  of 
gold  enriched  with  diamonds,  and  a  chain  of  very  cu¬ 
rious  vorkmanfhip,  Brefcia  made  a  defperate  refin¬ 
ance,  and  fuRained  a  very  fevere  fiege  ;  in  the  courfe 
of  which  the  emperor’s  brother  was  flain,  and  his 
army  diminiRied  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  inhabitants 
marched  out  under  the  command  of  their  prefect 
Thibault  de  Druffati,  and  gave  him  battle  :  but  they 
were  repulfed  with  great  lofs,  after  an  obRinate  en¬ 
gagement  \  and  at  laR  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  their 
city  was  difmantled.  From  Brefcia  Henry  marched 
to  Genoa,  where  he  was  received  with  expreflions  of 
joy,  and  fplendidly  entertained.  He  next  proceeded 
to  Rome  5  where,  after  much  bloodfhed,  he  received 
the  imperial  crown  from  ,  the  hands  of  the  cardinals. 
Clement  V.  who  had  originally  invited  Henry  into 
Italy,  growing  jealous  of  his  fuccefs,  had  leagued  with 
Robert  king  of  Naples  and  the  Urfini  faction,  to  op¬ 
pofe  his  entrance  into  Rome.  He  entered  it  in  fpite 
of  them  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Colonnas.  Now  ma¬ 
iler  of  that  ancient  city,  Henry  appointed  it  a  gover¬ 
nor  }  and  ordered,  that  all  the  cities  and  Rates  of  Ita¬ 
ly  fhould  pay  him  an  annual  tribute.  In  this  order  he 
comprehended  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  which  he  w  as 
going  to  make  good  his  claim  of  fuperiority  by  arms, 
when  he  died  at  Benevento  in  1313,  as  is  commonly 
fuppofed,  of  poifon  given  him  by  a  Dominican  friar,  in 
the  confecrated  wine  of  the  facrament. 

State  of  The  efforts  of  Henry  VII.  were  unable  to  reRore  the 
Italy  fince  imperial  power  in  Italy.  From  this  time  the  authority 
that  time.  0£  emper0r  that  country  confiRed  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  in  the  convcniency  which  the  Gibelines  found  in 
oppofing  their  enemies  under  the  fan&ion  of  his  name. 
The  power  of  the  pope  was  much  of  the  fame  nature. 
He  was  lefs  regarded  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  coun¬ 
try  in  ChriRendom.  There  was  indeed  a  great  party 
who  called  themfelves  Guelphs  ;  but  they  affe&ed  this 
diftiniRion  only  to  keep  themfelves  independent  of  the 
imperialiRs  ;  and  the  Rates  and  princes  who  called 
themfelves  Guelphs  paid  little  more  acknowledgement  to 
his  holinefs  than  Rieltering  themfelves  under  his  name 
and  authority.  The  moR  defperate  wars  were  carried 
on  by  the  different  cities  againR  each  other  ^  and  in 
thefe  wars  CaRruccio  CaRraccani,  and  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood  an  EngliRnnan,  are  celebrated  as  heroes.  A 
detail  of  thefe  tranfa£lions  would  furniRi  materials  for 
many  volumes  *,  and  after  all  feems  to  be  but  of  little 
importance,  fince  nothing  material  wras  cffe6led  by  the 
utmoR  efforts  of  valour,  and  the  belligerent  Rates  were 
commonly  obliged  to  make  peace  without  any  advan¬ 
tage  on  either  fide.  By  degrees,  however,  this  martial 
fpirit  fubfided  $  and  in  the  year  1492,  the  Italians 
■were  fo  little  capable  of  reRRing  an  enemy,  that 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  conquered  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples  in  fix  weeks,  and  might  eafily  have  fub- 
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dued  the  whole  country  had  it  not  been  for  his  own  Italy, 
imprudence.  Another  attempt  on  Italy  was  made  by 
'  Louis  XIJ.  and  a  third  by  Francis  I.  as  related  un¬ 
der  the  article  France.  In  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII. 
and  XIV.  an  obRinate  war  was  carried  on  between  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  in  which  the  Italian  Rates  bore 
a  very  confidcrablc  fhare.  The  war  concluded  in  1660, 
with  very  little  advantage  to  the  French,  who  have  been 
ahvays  unfucccfsful  in  their  Italian  wars.  The  like 
bad  fuccefs  attended  them  in  that  part  of  the  world,  in 
the  war  which  commenced  between  Britain  and  Spain 
in  the  year  1740.  But  the  particulars  of  thefe  wars, 
with  regard  to  the  different  Rates  of  Italy,  naturally 
fall  to  be  confidered  under  the  hiRory  of  thofe  Rates 
into  which  the  country  is  now  divided  \  viz.  Sardinia, 

Milan  or  the  Milanefe,  Genoa,  Venice,  Tufcany  or 
Florence,  Lucca,  St  Marino,  Parma,  Mantua,  Mode¬ 
na,  Rome,  and  Naples.  mQ 

The  air  in  Italy  is  very  different,  according  to  the  Air,  Vc.  of 
different  fituations  of  the  feveral  countries  contained  in  Italy, 
it.  In  thofe  on  the  north  of  the  Apennines  it  is  more 
temperate,  but  on  the  fouth  it  is  generally  very  warm. 

The  air  of  the  Campania  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Ferra- 
refe,  is  faid  to  be  unhealtbful  ;  which  is  owing  to  the 
lands  not  being  duly  cultivated,  nor  the  marfhes  drain¬ 
ed.  That  of  the  other  parts  is  generally  pure,  dry, 
and  healthy.  In  fummer,  the  heat  is  very  great  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  would  be  altnoR  intolerable, 
if  it  wTas  not  fomewhat  alleviated  by  the  fea  breezes. 

The  foil  of  Italy  in  general  is  very  fertile,  being  wa¬ 
tered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers.  It  produces  a  great 
variety  of  wines,  and  the  beR  oil  in  Europe  5  excellent 
filk  in  abundance  ;  corn  of  all  forts,  but  not  in  fuch 
plenty  as  in  fome  other  countries  ;  oranges,  lemons, 
citrons,  pomegranates,  almonds,  raifins,  fugar,  mul¬ 
berry-trees  without  number,  fjgs,  peaches,  ne&arines, 
apricots,  pears,  apples,  filberts,  chefnuts,  &c.  MoR 
of  thefe  fruits  were  at  firR  imported  by  the  Romans 
from  Afia  Minor,  Greece,  Africa,  and  Syria,  and 
were  not  the  natural  produdls  of  the  foil.  The  tender 
plants  are  covered  in  winter  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Apennines,  but  on  the  fouth  fide  they  have  no  need  of 
it.  This  country  alfo  yields  good  paRure;  and  abounds 
with  cattle,  Rieep,  goats,  buRaloes,  wild  boars,  mules, 
and  liorfes.  The  foreRs  are  well  flored  with  game  j 
and  the  mountains  yield  not  only  mines  of  iron,  lead, 
alum,  fulphur,  marble  of  all  forts,  alabaRer,  jafper, 
porphyry,  Sec.  but  alfo  gold  and  filver  \  with  a  great 
variety  of  aromatic  herbs,  trees,  Rirubs,  and  evergreens, 
as  thyme,  lavender,  laurel,  and  ba'ys,  wfild  olive  trees, 
tamarinds,  juniper,  oaks,  and  pines. 

A  very  extenfive  trade  is  carried  on  in  many  places 
in  Italy,  particularly  at  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Bologna, 

Venice,  and  Naples  \  the  country  having  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  commodities  and  manu failures  for  exportation, 
efpecially  wine,  oil,  perfumes,  fruits,  and  filks.  Tra¬ 
vellers  alfo  bring  large  fums  of  money  into  Italy,  be- 
fides  what  they  lay  out  in  pi£lures,  curiofities,  relics, 
antiquities,  &c. 

The  Italians  are  generally  w  ell  proportioned,  though  Drefs,  dif- 
their  complexions  are  none  of  the  beR.  As  to  drefs,  Pwfiton> 
they  follow  the  faRnonsof  the  countries  on  which  they  &,c;  £ !  ***? 
border,  or  to  which  they  are  fubje6lj  namely,  thofe  of1”  H  1  an 
France,  Spain,  and  Germany.  With  refpeft  to  their 
genius  and  taRe  in  archi tenure,  painting,  carving,  and 
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Italy  ftiufic,  they  are  thought  to  excell  greatly,  and  to  leave 
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the  other  nations  of  Europe  far  behind  them  ;  but 
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their  mufic  feems  too  foft  and  effeminate  to  deferve  all 
the  praife  bellowed  on  it;  and  their  houfes  are  far  in¬ 
ferior  to  thofe  of  England  in  refpecl  of  convenience. 
No  country  hath  produced  better  politicians,  hifto- 
rians,  poetsr  painters,  and  fculptors  ;  we  mean  fince 
the  revival  of  the  arts  and  faiences,  excluftve  of  thofe 
of  ancient  times.  The  Italians  are  very  affable,  cour¬ 
teous,  ingenious,  fober,  and  ready-witted;  but  extreme¬ 
ly  jealous,  vindictive,  lafcivious,  ceremonious,  and  fu- 
perftitious.  In  refpeCt  to  jealoufy,  indeed,  it  is  faid, 
a  very  extraordinary  change  has  taken  place;  and  that 
the  Italians  are  now  no  lefs  indulgent  and  complaifant 
to  their  wives  than  the  moft  polite  hufbands  in  France 
itfelf.  In  their  tempers,  the  Italians  feem  to  be  a  good 
medium  between  the  French  and  Spaniards ;  neither  fo 
gay  and  volatile  as  the  one,  nor  fo  grave  and  folemn 
as  the  other.  Boiled  fnails,  ferved  up  with  oil  and 
pepper,  or  fried  in  oil,  and  the  hinder  parts  of  frogs, 
are  reckoned  dainty  dilbes.  Kites,  jackdaws,  hawks, 
and  magpies,  are  alfo  eaten  not  only  by  the  common 
people,  but  by  the  better  fort.  Wine  is  drank  here, 
both  in  fummer  and  winter,  cooled  by  ice  or  fnow. 
The  women  affeCt  yellow  hair,  as  the  Roman  ladies 
and  courtezans  formerly  did.  They  alfo  ufe  paint  and 
wafhes,  both  for  their  hands  and  faces.  The  day  here 
is  reckoned  from  funfet  to  funfet,  as  the  Athenians 
did  of  old. 

Amidft  the  convulfions  which  were  excited  in  Eu¬ 
rope  by  the  French  revolution,  the  different  ftates  of 
Italy  were  not  permitted  to  enjoy  repofe.  Bonaparte, 
whofe  unprecedented  and  extraordinary  fuccefs  has  hi¬ 
therto  even  exceeded  his  military  talents,  made  a  ra¬ 
pid  conqueft  of  the  whole  of  this  country  ;  the  battles 
of  Areola  and  Lodi  are  memorable  for  the  defperate 
valour  with  which  they  were  fought,  and  Mantua  fur- 
rendered  on  the  2d  of  February  1797,  at  ten  o’clock 
at  night.  The  immediate  confequence  of  thefe  fuc- 
eeffes  was  the  conqueft  of  the  pope’s  territories,  which 
was  not  effeCted  without  the  effufion  of  much  blood. 
Different  changes  and  modifications  were  made  in  its 
political  conftitution  after  thefe  victories,  and  the  em¬ 
peror  of  France  was  in  the  iffue  proclaimed  king  of 
Italy.  A  detail  of  military  and  other  tranfaCtions  in 
Italy,  in  fo  far  as  they  flood  connected  with  the  politi¬ 
cal  fchemes  and  conquefts  of  the  French  government, 
has  already  been  given  under  the  article  FRANCE,  to 
which  we  refer  our  readers. 

Prefent  po-  According  to  <Boetticher,  the  prefent  population  of 
gulation.  Italy,  including  the  iflands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
ought  not  to  be  eftimated  at  more  than  13,000,000. 
The  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  is  fuppofed  to  con¬ 
tain  about  6,000,000,  the  central  part  about  3,000,000, 
and  the  northern  part  about  4,000,000. 

ITCH,  a  cutaneous  difeafe,  appearing  in  fmall  wa¬ 
tery  puftules  on  the  (kin  ;  commonly  of  a  mild  nature, 
though  fometimes  attended  with  obftinate  and  dange¬ 
rous  fymptoms.  See  Medicine  Index . 

ITCH-Infet 1.  See  Acarus,  Entomology  Index . 

In  ipeaking  of  the  manner  of  finding  thefe  infeCts 
in  the  itch,  Fabricius  obferves,  that  the  failure  of  many 
who  have  fought  for  them  has  been  owing  to  their 
having  expeCted  to  meet  with  them  in  the  larger  ve- 
ficles  that  contain  a  ycllowifh  fluid  like  pus  j  in  thefe, 


however,  he  tells  us,  he  has  never  found  them,  but  in  Itcb-infeCl 
thofe  puflules  only  which  are  recent,  and  contain  only  I!  . 
a  watery  fluid.  We  muft  therefore,  he  obferves,  not 
expeCt  to  find  them  in  the  fame  proportionate  number  \  v 
in  patients  who  for  many  months  have  been  affliCted 
with  the  difeafe,  as  in  thofe  in  whom  its  appearance  is 
recent,  and  where  it  is  confined  to  the  fingers  or  wrifts. 

The  caufe  of  this  difference  with  refpeCt  to  the  puflules, 
he  conjectures,  may  be  owing  to  the  death  of  the  infeCt 
after  it  has  depofited  its  eggs. 

A  fmall  tranfparent  veficle  being  found,  a  very  mi¬ 
nute  white  point,  diftinCt  from  the  furrounding  fluid, 
may  be  difeovered,  and  very  often  even  without  the 
afliftance  of  a  glafs ;  this  is  the  infect,  which  may  be 
eafily  taken  out  on  the  point  of  a  needle  or  penknife, 
and  when  placed  on  a  green  cloth  may  be  feen  much 
more  diftindtly,  and  obferved  to  move.  All  this,  we 
muft  remark,  probably  depends  on  optical  deception. 

ITEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pentan- 
dria  clafs;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany  Index . 

ITHACA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  an  ifland  in  the 
Ionian  fea,  on  the  coaft  of  Epirus ;  the  country  of 
Ulyffes,  near  Dulichium,  with  a  town  and  port  fituated 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Neius.  According  to  Pliny  it  is 
about  25  miles  in  compafs ;  according  to  Artemidorus 
only  10  ;  and  is  now  found  to  be  only  eight  miles 
round.  It  is  now  uninhabited,  and  called  Jathaco . 

ITINERARY,  Itinerarium  ;  a  journal,  or  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  diftances  of  places.  The  moft  remarkable 
is  that  which  goes  under  ihe  names  of  Antoninus  and 
IE  t  hie  us •  or,  as  Barthius  found  in  his  copy,  Antoninus 
lEthicus ;  a  Chriftian  writer,  pofterior  to  the  times  of 
Conltantine.  Another,  called  Hierofofymitanum ,  from 
Bourdeaux  to  Jerufalem,  and  from  Heraclea  through 
Aulona  and  Rome  to  Milan,  under  Conftantine.— Iti~ 
nerarium  denotes  a  day’s  march. 

1TIUS  FORTUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  crux  geo- 
graphorum ,  fuch  being  the  difficulty  of  afeertaining  its 
pofition.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  recite  the  fevcral  opi¬ 
nions  concerning  it,  with  the  feveral  reafons  advanced 
in  fupport  of  them.  Three  ports  are  mentioned  by 
Cuffar  ;  two  without  any  particular  name,  viz.  the 
Higher  and  the  Lower  with  refpeCt  to  the  Portus 
Itius.  Calais,  Boulogne,  St  Omer,  and  Whitfand, 
have  each  in  their  turn  had  their  feveral  advocates. 

Csefar  gives  two  diftinctive  characters  or  marks  which 
feem  to  agree  equally  to  Boulogne  and  Whitfand, 
namely,  the  fliortnefs  of  the  paffage,  and  the  fituation 
between  two  other  ports  ;  therefore  nothing  can  with 
certainty  be  determined  about  the  fituation  of  the 
Portus  ■  Itius . 

ITYS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of  Tereus  king  of 
Thrace,  by  Procne  daughter  of  Pandioh  king  of  A- 
thens.  He  Was  killed  by  his  mother  when  he  was 
about  fix  years  old,  and  ferved  up  before  his  father. 

He  was  changed  into  a  pheafant,  his  mother  into  a 
lwallow,  and  his  father  into  an  owl. 

ITZECUINTEPOTZOTLI,  or  Hunch-backed 
Dog,  a  Mexican  quadruped  fimilar  to  a  dog.  It  is 
as  large  as  a  Maltel'an  dog,  the  fkin  of  which  is  varied 
with  white,  tawny,  and  black.  The  charaCteriftic 
mark  is  a  great  hunch  which  it  bears  from  its  neck  to 
its  rump.  This  animal  abounds  moft  in  the  kingdom 
of  Michuacan. 


ITZEHOA, 
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ITZEHOA,  an  ancient  and  handfome  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  citcle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy 
of  Holffein.  It  belongs  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  is  feated  on  the  river  Stoer,  in  E.  Loner,  o.  2e. 
N.  Lat.  54.  8. 

IVA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  monoecia 
clafs;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th 
order,  Compofttce.  See  BOTANY  Index. 

IVAHAH  is  the  name  of  a  canoe  of  the  South  fea 
iflanders  for  fhort  excurfions  to  fea  :  it  is  wall-fided, 
flat-bottomed,  and  of  different  fizes,  from  72  feet  to 
10  :  but  their  breadth  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  ; 
for  thofe  of  ten  feet  are  about  a  foot  wide,  and  thofe 
of  more  than  70  are  fcarcely  two.  The  fighting  ivahah 
is  the  longeft,^  with  its  head  and  ftem  confiderably  rai- 
fed.  The  fifhing  ivahahs  are  from  40  feet  long  to  io  ; 
thofe  of  25  feet  and  upwards  occafionally  carry  fail. 
The  travelling  ivahah  is  always  double,  and  furnifhed 
Vith  a  fmall  neat  houfe. 

JUAN  BE  Fuca,  a  ftrait  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of 
America,  was  furveyed  by  Captain  Vancouver,  and  the 
entrance  of  which  he  places  in  N.  Lat.  48.  20.  and 
W.  Long.  1  24.  The  objed  of  this  furvey  was  to  difl 
cover  a  communication  between  the  North  Pacific  and 
North  Atlantic  oceans;  but  none  of  the  inlets  or  chan¬ 
nels  in  this  broken  coaft  was  found  to  extend  more  than 
loo  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  the  entrance  into  the  ftrait. 

Ihus  it  appeared,  that  the  land  forming  the  north 
fide  of  that  ftrait  is  part  of  an  ifland,  or  of  an  archipe¬ 
lago,  extending  nearly  100  leagues  in  length  from 
fouth-eaft  to  north- weft  ;  and  on  the  fide  of  this  land, 
moft  diftant  from  the  continent,  is  fituated  Nootka 
found.  ^  I  he  moft  peculiar  circumftance  of  this  navi¬ 
gation  is  the  extreme  depth  of  water,  when  contrafted 
with  the  narrownefs  of  the  channels. 

The  people  of  Juan  de  Fuca  are  faid  to  be  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  principles  of  trade,  which  they  carry 
«n  in  a  very  fair  and  honourable  manner.  The  commo¬ 
dities  moft  prized  by  them  are  copper,  fire-arms,  and 
great-coats.  Their  dreffes,  befides  fkins,  are  a  kind  of 
woollen  garments.  .  According  to  Vancouver,  the  dogs 
belongingto  this  tribe  of  Indians  are  numerous,  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  Pomerania,  though  larger  in  general.  The 
"population  even  in  the  greateft  towns  or  villages  does 
not  exceed  600,  and  the  fmallpox  is  reckoned  to  be  a 
'difeafe  very  fatal  among  them.  Their  method  of  dif- 
pofing  of  their  dead  is  fingular.  “  Balkets  (fays  Van¬ 
couver)  were  found  fufpended  on  high  trees,  each  con¬ 
taining  the  Ikeleton  of  a  young  child,  in  fome  of  which 
were  alfo  fmall  fquare  boxes  filled  with  a  kind  of  white 
pafte,  refembling  fuch  as  I  had  feen  the  natives  eat, 
fuppofed  to  be^made  of  the  faranne  root :  fome  of  thefe 
boxes  were  quite  full  }  others  were  nearly  empty,  eaten 
probably  by  the  mice,  fquirrels,  or  birds.” 

Juan,  St,  de  la  Frontera ,  a  town  of  South  America, 
in  Chili,  in  the  province  of  Chiquito,  near  the  lake  Gu- 
anacho.  The  territory  of  this  town  is  inhabited  by 
20,000  native  Americans,  who  are  tributary  to  Spain. 
It  contains  mines  of  gold,  and  produces  a  kind  of  al- 
jnonds  that  are  very  delicate.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot 
•f  the  Andes,  in  W.  Long.  66.  35.  S.  Lat.  23.  25. 

JuAN  de  Porto  Rico ,  an  ifland  of  America,  and  one 
«f  the  Caribbees,  being  100  miles  ip  length  and  t?o 
in  breadth.  It  belongs  to  the  Spaniards  ;  and  is  full 
*f  very  high  mountains,  and  extremely  fertile  valleys, 
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interfperfed  with  woods,  and  well  watered  with  fprings 
and  rivulets.  It  produces  fugar,  rum,  ginger,  corn, 
and  fruits  ;  partly  proper  to  the  climate,  and  partly 
introduced  from  Spain.  Befides,  there  are  fo  many 
cattle,  that  they  often  kill  them  for  the  fake  of  the 
fkins  alone.  Here  are  a  great  number  of  uncommon 
trees,  and  there  is  a  little  gold  in  the  north  part  of  the 
ifland.  It  is  commonly  faid  that  the  air  is  healthy  > 
and  yet  the  carl  of  Cumberland,  when  he  had  taken 
this  ifland,  loft  moft  of  his  men  by  ficknefs  ;  and  for 
that  reafon  was  forced  to  abandon  it.  This  happened 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  fubje&  to  ftorms 
and  hurricanes,  like  the  reft  of  thefe  iflands.  It  lies  to 
the  eaft  of  Hifpaniola,  at  the  diflance  of  50  miles. 

JUAN  de  Porto  Rico ,  the  capital  town  of  the  ifland 
of  Porto  Rico,  with  a  good  harbour  defended  by  fe- 
veral  forts,  and  a  bifhop^s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the 
north  coaft  of  the  ifland,  in  W.  Long.  65.  35.  N.  Lat. 
18.-30. 

JUAN  Fernande%,  an  ifland  in  the  great  South  fea, 
in  S.  Lat.  33.  40.  and  W.  Long.  78.  30.  from  Lon¬ 
don.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  refort  for  the  bucca¬ 
neers  who  annoyed  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Spanifh 
continent.  They  were  led  to  refort  hither  from  the 
multitude  of  goats  which  it  nourilhed  ;  to  deprive  their 
enemies  of  which  advantage,  the  Spaniards  tranfported 
a  confiderable  number  of  dogs,  which  increafing  great¬ 
ly,  have  almoft  extirpated  the  goats,  who  now  only- 
find  lecurity  artiong  the  fteep  mountains  in  the  northern 
parts,  which  are  inacceffible  to  their  purfuers.  There 
are  inftances  of  two  men  living,  at  different  times, 
alone  on  this  ifland  for  many  years  ;  the  one  a  Muf- 
quito  Indian  ;  the  other  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch¬ 
man,  who  was,  after  five  years,  taken  on  board  art 
Englifh  fhip,  which  touched  here  in  1710,  and 
brought  back  to  Europe.  From  the  hiflory  of  this 
reclufe,  Daniel  Defoe  is  Taid  to  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  writing  the  Adventures  of  Robinfon  Crufoe. 
This  ifland  was  very  propitious  to  the  remains  of  Com¬ 
modore  Anfon’s  fquadron  in  1741,  after  having  been 
buffeted  with  tempefts,  and  debilitated  by  an  invete¬ 
rate  feurvy,  during  a  three  months  paffage  round  Cape 
Horn  :  they  continued  here  three  months  ;  during 
which  time  the  dying  crews,  who  on  their  arrival  could 
fcarcely  with  one  united  effort  heave  the  anchor,  Were 
reftored  to  perfed  health.  Captain  Carteret,  in  the 
Swallow,  in  1767,  having  met  with  many  difficulties 
and  impediments  in  his  paffage  into  the  South  fea, 
by  the  ftraits  of  Magelhaens,  attempted  to  make  this 
ifland  in  order  to  recruit  the  health  of  his  men  5  but 
he  found  it  fortified  by  the  Spaniards,  and  therefore 
chofe  rather  to  proceed  to  the  ifland  of  Mafafuero. 
But  M.  de  Bougainville  that  fame  year  is  faid  to  have 
touched  here  for  refrefhments,  although  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  voyage  the  fad  is  cautioufly  fuppreffed. 
This  ifland  is  not  quite  1 5  miles  long  and  about  fix 
broad  ;  its  only  fafe  harbour  is  on  the  north  fide.  It 
is  faid  to  have  plenty  of  excellent  water,  and  to  abound 
with  a  great  variety  of  efculent  vegetables  highly  anti¬ 
scorbutic  ;  befides  which,  Commodore  Anfon  fowed  a 
variety  of  garden-feeds,  and  planted  the  ftones  of 
plums,  aprieots,  and  peaches,  which  he  was  many  years 
afterwards  informed  had  thriven  greatly  ;  and  now 
doubtlefs  furnifh  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  natu¬ 
ral  productions  of  this  fpot.  Vaft  ftioals  of  fiih  of 
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Stsaa  various  kinds  frequent  this  coaft,  particularly  cod  of 
|)  a  prodigious  tize.  '['here  are  but  few  birds  here,  and 
Jubilee.  ^0fe  few  are  of  fpecies  well  known  and  common. 

JUAN  Blanco,  or  White  Jack,  a  Spaniftiname  for  pla- 
tina.  See  Platina,  CHEMISTRY  Index. 

JUBA,  a  king  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania.  He 
had  fucceeded  his  father  Hiempfal,  and  he  favoured  the 
caufe  of  Pompey  againft  Julius  Caefar.  He  defeated 
Curio  whom  Caefar  had  fent  to  Africa,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Pharlalia  he  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Sci- 
pio.  He  was  conquered  in  a  battle  at  Thapfus,  and 
totally  abandoned  by  his  fubjedls.  He  killed  himfelf 
with  Petreius,  who  had  (hared  his  good  fortune  and 
his  adverfity,  in  the  year  of  Rome  707.  His  king¬ 
dom  became  a  Roman  province,  of  which  Salluft  was 
the  firft  governor. 

Juba  II.  fon  of  the  former,  was  led  among  the  cap¬ 
tives  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Caefar.  His 
captivity  was  the  fource  of  the  greateft  honours,  and 
his  application  to  ftudv  procured  him  more  glory  than 
he  would  have  obtained  from  the  inheritance  of  a  king¬ 
dom.  He  gained  the  hearts  of  the  Romans  by  the 
courteoufnefs  of  his  manners,  and  Auguftus  rewarded 
his  fidelity  by  giving  him  in  marriage  Cleopatra  the 
daughter  of  Antony,  and  conferring  upon  him  the  title 
of  king,  and  making  him  matter  of  all  the  territories 
which  his  father  once  po defied,  in  the  year  of  Rome  723 
His  popularity  was  fo  great,  that  the  Mauritanians  re¬ 
warded  his  benevolence  by  making  him  one  of  their 
gods.  The  Athenians  railed  him  a  ftatue,  and  the 
./Ethiopians  worfhipped  him  as  a  deity.  Juba  wrote  an 
hiftory  of  Rome  in  Greek,  which  is  often  quoted  and 
commended  by  the  ancients.  Of  it  only  few  fragments 
remain.  He  alfo  wrote  on  the  hittory  of  Arabia,  and 
the  antiquities  of  Aflyria,  chiefly  colledled  from  Berofus. 
Befides  thefe,  he  compofed  fome  treatifes  upon  the  dra¬ 
ma,  Roman  antiquities,  the  nature  of  animals,  painting, 
grammar,  &c.  now  loft. 

JUBILEE,  among  the  Jews,  denotes  every  fiftieth 
year;  being  that  following  the  revolution  offeven  weeks 
of  years  ;  at  which  time  all  the  (laves  were  made  free, 
and  all  lands  reverted  to  their  ancient  owners.  The  ju¬ 
bilees  were  not  regarded  after  the  Babyloni(h  captivity. 
—The  word,  according  to  fome  authors,  comes  from 
the  Hebrew,  jobel,  which  fignifies  fifty  :  but  this  mutt 
be  a  miftake,  for  the  Hebrew  bsp,  jobel,  does  not  fig- 
nify  fifty  ;  neither  do  its  letters,  taken  as  cyphers,  or 
according  to  their  numerical  powers,  make  that  num¬ 
ber ;  being  10,  6,  2,  and  30,  that  is,  48. - -Others 

fay,  that  jobel  fignifies  a  ram,  and  that  the  jubilee  was 
thus  called,  becaufe  proclaimed  with  a  ram’s  horn,  in 
memory  of  the  ram  that  appeared  to  Abraham  in  the 
thicket.  Mafius  choofes  to  derive  the  word  from  Ju¬ 
ba/,  the  firft  inventor  of  mufical  inftruments,  which 
for  that  reafon,  were  called  by  his  name;  whence  the 
words  jobel  and  jubilee  came  to  fignify  the  year  of  deli¬ 
verance  and  remiftion,  becaufe  proclaimed  with  the 
found  of  one  of  thofe  inftruments  which  at  firft  was  not 
more  than  the  horn  of  a  ram.  Others  derive  jobel  from 
•\xjabal  in  hiphil  Vnn,  hobil,  which  fignifies  to  recal 
or  return  ;  becaufe  this  year  ieftored  all  (laves  to  their 
liberty,  &.c.  The  inftitution  of  this  feftival  is  in  Lev. 
xxv.  8,  17. 

The  learned  are  divided  about  the  year  of  jubilee; 
(pme  maintaining  that  it  was  every  forty-ninth,  and 


others  that  it  was  every  fiftieth,  year.  The  ground  of  Jubifeev 
the  former  opinion  is  chiefly  this,  that  the  forty-ninth  v-—* 
year  being  orcourfe  a  fabbatical  year,  if  the  jubilee  had. 
been  kept  on  the  fiftieth,  the  land  muft  have  had  two 
fabbaths,  or  have  lain  fallow  two  years,  which,  without 
a  miracle,  would  have  produced  a  dearth*  O11  the* 
other  hand,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  Scripture  exprefsly 
declares  for  the  fiftieth  year,  Lev.  xxv.  10,  II  And 
befides,  if  the  jubilee  and  fabbatical  year  had  been  the 
fame,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  a  prohibition, 
to  fow,  reap,  &c.  becaufe  this  kind  of  labour  was  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  law  of  the  fabbatical  year.  Lev.  xxv.  4, 5. 

The  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  book  i.  chap.  7. 
note  R,  endeavour  to  reconcile  thefe  opinions,  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  as  the  jubilee  began  in  the  firft  month  of 
the  civil  year,  which  was  the  feventhoftheecclefiaftical* 
it  might  be  faid  to  be  either  the  forty-ninth  or  fiftieth* 
according  as  one  or  other  of  thefe  computations  was 
followed.  The  political  defign  of  the  law  of  the  jubi¬ 
lee  was  to  prevent  the  too  great  oppreflions  of  the  poor, 
as  well  as  their  being  liable  to  perpetual  llavery.  By 
this  means  a  kind  of  equality  was  preferred  through 
all  the  families  of  IfraeJ,  and  the  diftinflion  of  tribes 
was  alfo  preferved,  that  they  might  be  able,  when  there 
was  oc cation,  on  the  jubilee-year,  to  prove  their  right 
to  the  inheritance  of  their  anceftors.  It  ferved  alfo* 
like  the  Olympiads  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Luftraof 
the  Romans,  for  the  readier  computation  of  time.  The 
jubilee  has  alfo  been  fuppofed  to  be  typical  of  the  gof- 
pel  date  and  difpenfation,  deferibed  by  Ilaiah,  lxi.  ver. 

1,  2.  in  reference  to  this  period,,  as  the  “  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord.11 

JuBTLEE,  in  a  mare  modern  fenfe,  denotes  a  grand 
church  folemnity  or  ceremony,  celebrated  at  Rome* 
wherein  the  pope  grants  a  plenary  indulgence  to  all  tin¬ 
ners  ;  at  leaf!  to  as  many  as  vifit  the  churches  of  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul  at  Rome. 

The  jubilee  w  as  firft  eftablidied  by  Boniface  VII.  in 
1300,  in  favour  of  thofe  who  (liould  go  ad  Zimina  apo~ 

Jlolorum ;  and  it  was  only  to  return  every  hundred 
years.  But  the  firft  celebration  brought  in  fuch  (lore 
of  wealth  to  Rome,  that  the  Germans  called  this  the 
golden  year ;  which  occafioned  Clement  VI.  in  1343* 
to  reduce  the  period  of  the  jubilee  to  fifty  years.  Ur¬ 
ban  VI.  in  1389,  appointed  it  to  be  held  every  thirty- 
five  years,  that  being  the  age  of  our  Saviour  ;  and 
Paul  II.  and  Sixtus  IV.  in  1475,  brought  it  down  to 
every  twenty-five,  that  every  perfon  might  have  the 
benefit  of  it  once  in  his  life.  Boniface  IX.  granted 
the  privilege  of  holding  jubilees  to  feveral  princes  and 
monafteries:  for  inftance,  to  the  monks  of  Canterbury* 
who  had  a  jubilee  every  fifty  years  ;  when  people 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  vifit  the  tomb  of  Thomas  & 

Becket.  Jubilees  are  now  become  more  frequent,  and 
the  pope  grants  them  as  often  as  the  church  or  himfelf 
have  occafion  for  them.  There  is  ufually  one  at  the 
inauguration  of  a  new?  pope.  To  be  entitled  to  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  jubilee,  the  bull  enjoins  fadings,  alms, 
and  prayers.  It  gives  the  priefts  a  full  power  to  abfolve 
in  all  cafes,  even  thofe  otherwife  referved  to  the  pope 5. 
to  make  commutations  of  vows,  &. c.  in  which  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  a  plenary  indulgence .  During  the  time  of  ju¬ 
bilee,  all  other  indulgences  are  fufpended. 

One  of  our  kings,  viz.  Edw-ard  III.  caufed  his  birth* 
day  to  be  ebferved  in  manner  of  a  jubilee,  when  h& 
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became  fifty  years  of  age,  in  1362,  but  never  before  or 
after.  This  he  did  by  releafing  prifoners,  pardoning 
all  offences  except  treafon,  making  good  laws,  and 
granting  many  privileges  to  the  people. 

There  are  particular  jubilees  in  certain  cities,  when 
feveral  of  their  feafts  fall  on  the  fame  day  j  at  Puy  en 
Velay,  for  inftance,  when  the  feaft  of  the  Annuncia¬ 
tion  happens  on  Good-Friday  ;  and  at  Lyons  when 
the  feaft  of  St  John  Baptift  concurs  with  the  feaft  of 
Corpus  Chrifti. 

In  1640,  the  Jefuits  celebrated  a  folemn  jubilee  at 
Rome  ;  that  being  the  centennary  or  hundredth  year 
from  their  inftitution  5  and  the  fame  ceremony  was  ob- 
ferved  in  all  their  houfes  throughout  the  world. 

JUCATAN,  or  Yucatan,  a  large  province  of 
New  Spain  in  North  America,  which  is  a  peninfula. 
It  lies  oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  and  contains 
abundance  of  timber,  proper  for  building  fhips  ;  as 
alfo  fugar,  caflia,  and  Indian  corn.  The  original  in¬ 
habitants  are  few,  they  having  been  very  ill  ufed  by 
the  Spaniards.  Merida  is  the  capital  town.  It  is  a 
flat  level  country  *,  and  is  very  unhealthy,  which  may 
be  owing  to  the  frequent  inundations. 

JUDAH,  the  fourth  fon  of  Jacob,  and  father  of 
the  chief  of  the  tribes  of  the  Jews,  diftinguifhed  by 
his  name,  and  honoured  by  giving  birth  to  the  Meftiah, 
died  1636  B.  C. 

JUDAH  Hahkadojh ,  or  the  Saint,  a  rabbi  celebrated 
for  his  learning  and  riches,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus,  and  was  the  friend  and  preceptor 
of  that  prince.  Leo  of  Modena,  a  rabbi  of  Venice, 
tells  us,  that  Rabbi  Judah,  who  was  very  rich,  colle&ed 
about  26  years  after  the  deftru&ion  of  the  temple,  in 
a  book  which  he  called  the  Mifnia ,  the  con  ft  i  tut  ions 
and  traditions  of  the  Jewifh  magiftrates  who  preceded 
him.  But  as  this  book  was  fhort  and  obfcure,  two 
Babylonifh  rabbis,  Rabbina  and  Afe,  colle&ed  all  the 
interpretations,  difputes,  and  additions,  that  had  been 
made  until  their  time  upon  the  Mifnia,  and  formed  the 
book  called  the  Babylonifh  Talmud  or  Ge?nara ;  which 
is  preferable  to  the  Jerufalem  Talmud,  compofed  fome 
years  before  by  Rabbi  Jochanan  of  Jerufalem.  The 
Mifnia  is  the  text  of  the  Talmud  5  of  which  we  have  a 
good  edition  in  Hebrew  and  Latin  by  Surenhufius, 
with  notes,  in  3  vols  folio.  It  were  to  be  wiftied  the 
fame  had  been  done  to  the  Gemara. 

The  Kingdom  of  JuDAH  was  of  fmtill  extent  compar¬ 
ed  with  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  ;  confifting  on¬ 
ly  of  two  tribes,  Benjamin  and  Judah  :  its  eaft  boun¬ 
dary,  the  Jordan  *,  the  Mediterranean  its  weft,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  Danites,  if  we  except  fome  places  reco¬ 
vered  by  the  Philiftines  and  others  taken  by  the  kings 
of  Ifrael  j  on  the  fouth,  its  limits  feem  to  have  been 
contracted  under  Hadad  of  the  royal  progeny  of  Edom, 
(1  Kings  xi.  14.)* 

Tribe  of  JuDAH ,  one  of  the  12  divifions  of  Palefiine 
by  tribes  (Jofh.  xv.),  having  Idumea  on  the  fouth, 
from  the  extremity  of  the  Lacus  Afphaltites,  alfo  the 
Wildernefs  of  Zin,  Cadefbarnea,  and  the  brook  or  river 
of  Egypt  j  on  the  eaft,  the  laid  lake  ;  on  the  weft  the 
Mediterranean  5  and  on  the  north,  the  mouth  of  the 
Paid  lake  •  where  it  receives  the  Jordan,  Bethfemes, 
Thimna,  quite  to  Ekron  on  the  fe'a. 

JUDAISM,  the  religious  doCtrines  and  rites  of  the 


Jews.  Judaifm  was  but  a  temporary  difpenfation,  and 
was  to  give  way,  at  leaft  the  ceremonial  part  of  it,  at 
the  coming  of  the  Meflias.  For  a  complete  fyftem  of 
Judaifm,  fee  the  books  of  Mofes.  Judaifm  was  ancient¬ 
ly  divided  into  feveral  fefts  j  the  principal  whereof  were 
the  Pharifees,  Sadducees,  and  Eflenians. 

At  prefent  there  are  two  feels  among  the  Jews,  viz. 
the  Caraites,  who  admit  of  no  rule  of  religion  but  the 
law  written  by  Mofes  ;  and  the  Rabbinifts,  who  add 
to  the  law  the  traditions  of  the  Talmud. 

JUDAS  Maccabeus,  a  celebrated  general  of  the 
Jews,  renowned  for  his  many  vi&ories  over  his  enemies, 
at  laft  fiain  in  battle,  261  B.  C.  See  ( Hi/lory  of  the) 
Jews,  N°  13. 

JuDAS-Tree .  See  Cercis,  Botany  Index . 

JUDE,  St,  brother  of  St  James  the  younger,  and 
fon  of  Jofeph  (  Mat.  xiii.  55.).  He  preached  in  Mefo- 
potamia,  Arabia,  Syria,  Idumea  *,  and  died  in  Berytus 
for.  the  confeflion  of  Chrift.  He  wrote  that  epiftle 
which  goes  under  his  name,  and  after  the  death  of  moft 
of  the  apoftles.  Pie  was  cruelly  put  to  death  for  re¬ 
proving  the  fuperftition  of  the  Magi, 

Jude,  or  the  General  epi/Ue  of  Jude}  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Teftament,  written  againft  the  here¬ 
tics,  who,  by  their  diforderly  lives  and  impious  doc¬ 
trines,  corrupted  the  faith  and  good  morals  of  the  Chri- 
ftians.  St  Jude  draws  them  in  lively  colours,  as  men 
given  up  to  their  paftions,  full  of  vanity,  conducting 
themfelves  by  worldly  wifdom,  and  not  by  the  fpirit  of 
God. 

JUDEA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  taken  largely,  either 
denotes  all  Paleftine,  or  the  greater  part  of  it ;  and  thus 
it  is  generally  taken  in  the  Roman  hiftory :  Ptolemy, 
Rutilinus,  Jerome,  Origen,  and  Eufebius,  take  it  for 
the  whole  of  Paleftine.  Here  we  confider  it  as  the  third 
part  of  it  on  this  fide  the  Jordan,  and  that  the  fouth- 
ern  part  is  diftinCt  from  Samaria  and  Galilee  :  under 
which  notion  it  is  often  taken,  not  only  in  Jofephus, 
but  alfo  in  the  New  Teftament.  It  contained  four 
tribes  \  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Philiftia  and  Idumea  j  fo  as  to  be  compri- 
fed  between  Samaria  on  the  north,  Arabia  Petraea  on 
the  fouth,  and  to  be  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  weft,  and  by  the  lake  Afphaltites,  with  part 
of  Jordan,  on  the  eaft.  Jofephus  divides  it  into  11  to- 
parchies  ;  Pliny  into  10  ;  by  which  it  has  a  greater 
extent  than  that  juft  mentioned.  See  Palestine. 

JUDENBURG,  a  confiderable  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Auftria,'  and  capital  of  Upper  Stiria, 
with  a  hand  fome  caftle  5  the  public  buildings  are  a 
caftle,  a  college,  and  two  convents.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Meur.  E.  Long.  14.  25.  N.  Lat.  47.  10. 

JUDEX,  Matthew,  one  of  the  principal  writers 
of  the  Centuries  of  Magdeburg,  was  born  at  Tipplef- 
wolde  in  Mifnia,  in  1528.  He  taught  theology  with 
great  reputation  *,  but  met  with  many  difquiets  in  the 
exercife  of  his  miniftry  from  party-feuds.  He  wrote 
feveral  works  and  died  in  1564. 

JUDGE,  a  chief  magiftrate  of  the  law,  appointed  to 
hear  caufes,  to  explain  the  laws,  and  to  pafs  fentence. 

Judges,  in  JeM’ifh  antiquity,  certain  fupreme  ma¬ 
giftrates  who  governed  the  Ifraelites  from  the  time  of 
Jofhua  till  the  reign  of  Saul.  Thefe  judges  refembled 
the  Athenian  archons  or  Roman  dictators.  The  dig¬ 
nity 
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Judges,  nity  of  judge  was  for  life,  but  not  always  in  uninter- 
Judgement.  rup{-ec|  fUCCeffion.  God  himfelf,  by  fome  exprefs  de- 
w  v  ciaration  of  his  will,  regularly  appointed  the  judges  : 

But  the  Ifraelites  did  not  always  wait  for  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  but  fometimes  chofe  themfel  ves  a  judge  in  times 
of  danger.  The  power  of  the  judges  extended  to  af¬ 
fairs  of  peace  and  war.  They  were  proteCtors  of  the 
la  ws,  defenders  of  religion,  avengers  of  all  crimes  j 
but  they  could  make  no  laws,  nor  impofe  any  new  bur¬ 
dens  upon  the  people.  They  lived  without  pomp  or  re¬ 
tinue,  unlefs  their  own  fortunes  enabled  them  to  do  it  ; 
for  the  revenues  of  their  office  confided  in  voluntary 
prefen ts  from  the  people.  They  continued  from  the 
death  of  Jofhua  till  the  beginning  of  the  reignof  Saul, 
being  a  fpace  of  about  339  years. 

Judges,  for  ordinary  affairs,  civil  and  religious, 
were  appointed  by  Mofes  in  every  city  to  terminate 
differences  •,  in  affairs  of  greater  confequence,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  were  referred  to  the  priefls  of  Aaron’s  family, 
and  the  judge  of  the  people  or  princo  at  that  time 
eftabliffied.  Mofes  like  wife  fet  up  two  courts  in  all 
the  cities,  one  confiding  of  prieds  and  Levites,  to  de¬ 
termine  points  concerning  the  law  and  religion  •  the 
other  confiding  of  heads  of  families,  to  decide  in  civil 
matters. 

Book  of  Judges ,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
fnent,  fo  called  from  its  relating  the  date  of  the  If¬ 
raelites  under  the  aaminidration  of  many  illudrious 
perfous  who  were  called  judges,  from  being  both  the  ci¬ 
vil  and  military  governors  of  the  people,  and  who  were 
raifed  up  by  God  upon  fpecial  occafions,  after  the  death 
of  Jofhua,  till  the  time  of  their  making  a  king.  In  the 
time  of  this  peculiar  polity,  there  were  feveral  remark¬ 
able  occurrences,  which  are  recorded  in  this  book.  It 
acquaints  us  with  the  grofs  impiety  of  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  which  fprung  up  after  the  death  of  Jofhua  5  and 
gives  us  a  ffiort  view  of  the  difpenfations  of  heaven  to¬ 
wards  this  people,  fometimes  relieving  and  delivering 
them,  and  at  others  feverely  chadifing  them  by  the 
Iiands  of  their  enemies. 

SeleB  JUDGES  (Judices  feleBi ),  in  Antiquity,  were 
perfons  fummoned  by  the  proetor  to  give  their  verdiCt 
in  criminal  matters  in  the  Roman  courts,  as  juries  do 
in  ours.  No  perfon  could  be  regularly  admitted  into 
this  number  till  he  was  25  years  of  age.  The  Sortitio 
Judicum,  or  impannelling  the  jury,  was  the  office  of 
the  Judex  ^jeefionis,  and  was  performed  after  both  par¬ 
ties  were  come  into  court,  for  each  had  a  right  to  re- 
je£t  or  challenge  whom  they  pleafed,  others  being  fub- 
ilituted  in  their  room.  The  number  of  the  Judices  fe - 
JeBi  varied,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  charge. 
When  the  proper  number  appeared,  they  were  fworn, 
took  their  places  in  th efubfellia,  and  heard  the  trial. 

JUDGEMENT,  among  logicians,  a  faculty  or  ra¬ 
ther  aCt  of  the  human  foul,  whereby  it  compares  its 
ideas,  and  perceives  their  agreement  or  difagreement. 
bee  Metaphysics  •,  and  Logic,  Part  II. 

Judgement,  in  Low.  is  the  fentence  pronounced  by 
the  court  upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  record. 
Judgements  are  of  four  forts.  Fird,  where  the  faCts  are 
confdfed  by  the  parties,  and  the  law  determined  by 
the  court ;  as  in  cafe  of  judgement  upon  demurrer •  fe- 
eondly,  where  the  law  is  admitted  by  the  parties,  and 
the  faCts  difputed  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  judgement  on  ver- 
diB ;  thirdly,  where  both  the  faCt  and  the  law  arifmg 
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thereon  are  admitted  by  the  defendant ;  which  is  the  Sudgern'cnf, 
cafe  of  judgements  by  confejfton  or  default :  or,  laftly, 
where  the  plaintiff  is  convinced  that  either  fad,  or 
law,  or  both,  are  infufficient  to  fupport  his  aCtion, 
and  therefore  abandons  or  withdraws  his  profecution  \ 
which  is  the  cafe  in  judgements  upon  a  nonfat  or  re¬ 
traxit. 

1  he  judgement,  though  pronounced  or  awarded  by 
the  judges,  is  not  their  determination  or  fentence,  but 
the  determination  and  fentence  of  the  law.  It  is  the 
conclufion  that  naturally  and  regularly  follows  from 
the  premises  of  law  and  fad,  which  flands  thus  :  A- 
gainfl  him  who  hath  rode  over  my  corn,  I  may  recover 
damages  by  law  :  but  A  hath  rode  over  my  corn  \ 
therefore  I  (hall  recover  damages  againft  A.  If  the 
major  proportion  be  denied,  this  is  a  demurrer  in  law  : 
if  thejr.inor,  it  is  then  an  ilfue  of  fad  :  but  if  both  be 
confeiTed  or  determined  to  be  right,  the  conclufion 
or  judgement  of  the  court  cannot  but  follow.  Which 
judgement  or  conclufion  depends  not  therefore  on  the 
arbitrary  caprice  of  the  judge,  but  on  the  fettled  and 
invariable  principles  of  juftice.  The  judgement,  in 
ffiort,  is  the  remedy  prefcribed  by  law  for  the  redrefs 
of  injuries  ;  and  the  fuit  or  adion  is  the  vehicle  or 
means  of  adminiftering  it.  What  that  remedy  may  be, 
is  indeed  the  refult  of  deliberation  and  ftudy  to  point 
out ;  and  therefore  the  ftyle  of  the  judgement  is,  not 
that  it  is  decreed  or  refolved  by  the  court,  for  then  the 
judgement  might  appear  to  be  their  own  ;  but,  “  it  is 
confidered,”  confderatum  ef  per  curiam,  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff  do  recover  his  damages,  his  debt,  his  pofTeffion,  and 
the  like  :  which  implies  that  the  judgement  is  none  of 
their  own  -7  but  the  a£t  of  law,  pronounced  and  declar¬ 
ed  by  the  court,  after  due  deliberation  and  inquiry. 

See  Blackf .  Comment .  iii.  396. 

Judgement,  in  criminal  cafes,  is  the  next  flage  of 
profecution,  after  trial  and  conviction  are  pall,  in 
fuch  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  as  are  either  too  high 
or  too  low  to  be  included  within  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

For  when,  upon  a  capital  charge,  the  jury  have 
brought  in  their  verdict  guilty  in  the  prefence  of  the 
prifoner  ;  he  is  either  immediately,  or  at  a  convenient, 
time  foon  after,  afked  by  the  court,  if  he  has  any 
thing  to  offer  why  judgement  ffiould  not  be  awarded 
againft  him  ?  And  in  cafe  the  defendant  be  found  guil¬ 
ty  of  a  mifdemeanor  (the  trial  of  which  may,  and 
does  ufually,  happen  in  his  abfence,  after  he  has  once 
appeared),  a  capias  is  awarded  and  ifiued,  to  bring 
him  in  to  receive  his  judgement  5  and  if  he  abfeonds,  ha 
may  be  profecuted  even  to  outlawry.  But  whenever  he 
appears  in  perfon,  upon  either  a  capital  or  inferior  con¬ 
viction,  he  may  at  this  period,  as  v’ell  as  at  his  arraign¬ 
ment,  offer  any  exceptions. to  the  indictment,  in  arreji 
or  flay  of  judgement :  as  for  want  of  fufficient  certainty 
in  fetting  forth  either  the  perfon,  the  time,  the  place, 

®r  the  offence.  And  if  the  objections  be  valid,  the 
whole  proceedings  ffiail  be  fet  afide  \  but  the  party  may 
be  indiCted  again.  And  we  may  take  notice,  1.  That 
none  of  the  fiatutes  of  jeofails,  for  amendment  of  er¬ 
rors,  extend  to  indictments  or  proceedings  in  criminal 
cafes  \  and  therefore  a  defective  indictment  is  not  aided 
by  a  verdiCt,  as  defective  pleadings  in  civil  cafes  are. 

2/That,  in  favour  of  life,  great  ltriCtnefs  has  at  all  Blarkft. 
times  been  obferved,  in  every  point  of  an  indictment. Comment. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  indeed  complains,  **  that  this  ftriCL 
3  D  nefe 
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Judgement.  nefs  is  grown  to  be  a  blemifti  and  inconvenience  in  the 
V"T v— ■. 1  ]aWj  and  t]lc  adminiitratioii  thereof;  for  that  more  of¬ 
fenders  efcape  by  the  over-eafy  ear  given  to  excep¬ 
tions  in  indictments,  than  by  their  own  innocence  j 
and  many  times  grofs  murders,  burglaries,  robberies, 
and  other  heinous  and  crying  offences,  remain  un¬ 
pun  iflied  by  thefe  unfeemly  niceties  :  to  the  reproach 
of  the  law,  to  the  fhame  of  the  government,  to  the 
encouragement  of  villany,  and  to  the  difhonour  of 
God.”  And  yet,  notwithffanding  this  laudable  zeal, 
no  man  was  more  tender  of  life  than  this  truly  excel¬ 
lent  judge. 

A  pardon  alfo  may  be  pleaded  in  arreft  of  judge¬ 
ment  5  and  it  has  the  fame  advantage  when  pleaded 
here  as  when  pleaded  upon  arraignment  $  viz.  the 
faving  the  ATTAINDER,  and,  of  courfe,  the  CORRUP¬ 
TION  of  blood  :  which  nothing  can  reftore  but  parlia¬ 
ment,  when  a  pardon  is  not  pleaded  till  after  fentence. 
And  certainly,  upon  all  accounts,  when  a  man  hath 
obtained  a  pardon,  he  is  in  the  right  to  plead  it  as  foon 
as  pollible.  See  Pardon. 

Praying  the  benefit  of  clergy  may  alfo  be  ranked 
among  the  motions  in  arreff  of  judgement.  See  Benefit 
of  Cleegt . 

If  all  the  resources  fail,  the  court  mull  pronounce 
that  judgement  which  the  law  hath  annexed  to  the 
crime.  Of  thefe  fome  are  capital,  which  extend  to  the 
life  of  the  offender,  and  confiil  generally  in  being  hang¬ 
ed  by  the  neck  till  dead  •  though  in  very  atrocious 
crimes  other  circumffances  of  terror,  pain,  or  difgracc, 
are  fuperadded  :  as,  in  treafons  of  all  kinds,  being 
drawn  or  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  in  high 
treafon  affe&ing  the  king’s  perfon  or  government,  em- 
bowelling  alive,  beheading,  and  quartering  ;  and  in 
murder,  a  public  diffe&ion.  And  in  cafe  of  any 
treafon  committed  by  a  female,  the  judgement  is,  to  be 
burned  alive.  But  the  humanity  of  the  Englifh  nation 
has  authorized,  by  a  tacit  confent,  an  almoft  general 
mitigation  of  fuch  parts  of  thefe  judgements  as  favour 
of  torture  or  cruelty  :  a  fledge  or  hurdle  being  ufually 
allowed  to  fuch  traitors  as  are  condemned  to  be  drawn  $ 
and  there  being  very  few  inftances  (and  thofe  acciden¬ 
tal  or  by  negligence)  of  any  perfon’s  being  embowel- 
led  or  burned,  till  previoufly  deprived  of  fenfation  by 
flrangling.  Some  punifliments  confift  in  exile  or  ba¬ 
iliff  ment,  by  abjuration  of  the  realm,  or  tranfpor- 
tation  beyond  the  feas  :  others,  in  lofs  of  liberty, 
by  perpetual  or  temporary  imprisonment.  Some  ex¬ 
tend  to  confiscation,  by  forfeiture  of  lands,  or  move¬ 
ables,  or  both,  or  of  the  profits  of  lands  for  life  :  others 
induce  a  difability  of  holding  offices  or  employments, 
being  heirs,  executors,  and  the  like.  Some,  though 
rarely,  occafion  a  mutilation  or  difmembering,  by  cut¬ 
ting  oft  the  hand  or  ears  :  others  fix  a  lafling  ftigma 
on  the  offender,  by  flitting  the  noffrils  or  branding  in 
the  hand  or  face.  Some  are  merely  pecuniary,  by  Ha¬ 
ted  or  diferetionary  fines  :  and,  laftly,  there  are  others 
that  confift  principally  in  their  ignominy,  though  mod 
of  them  are  mixed  with  fome  degree  of  corporeal 
pain  ,  and  thefe  are  infli£led  chiefly  for  fuch  crimes 
as  either  arife  from  indigence,  or  render  even  opu¬ 
lence  difgraceful.  Such  as  whipping,  hard  labour  in 
the  houfe  of  corre&ion,  the  pillory,  the  flocks,  and  the 
ducking-flool. 

JOifgufting  as  this  catalogue  may  feern,  it  will  afford 


pleafure  to  a  Brilifh  reader,  and  do  honour  to  the  Judgement 
tiffi  laws,  to  compare  it  with  that  (hocking  apparatus  of  Jl 
death  and  torment  to  be  met  with  in  the  criminal  codes 
of  almoft  every  other  nation  in  Europe.  And  it  is 
moreover  one  of  the  glories  of  our  law',  that  the  na¬ 
ture,  though  not  always  the  quantity  or  degree,  of 
punifhment  is  afeertained  for  every  offence  j  and  that 
it  is  not  left  in  the  bread  of  an^  judge,  nor  even  of  a 
jury,  to  alter  that  judgement  which  the  law'  has  be¬ 
forehand  ordained  for  every  fubjefl:  alike,  without  rc- 
fpe£l  of  perfons.  For  if  judgements  were  to  be  the 
private  opinions  of  the  judge,  men  would  then  be 
(laves  to  their  magiftrates ;  and  would  live  in  fociety, 
without  knowing  exactly  the  conditions  and  obliga¬ 
tions  which  it  lays  them  under.  And,  befides,  as 
this  prevents  oppreffion  on  the  one  hand  \  fo,  on 
the  other,  it  flifles  all  hopes  of  impunity  or  mitiga^ 
lion,  with  which  an  offender  might  flatter  himfelf  if 
his  punifhment  depended  on  the  humour  and  diferetion 
of  the  court.  Whereas,  where  an  eftabliffied  penalty 
is  annexed  to  crimes,  the  criminal  may  read  their 
certain  confequence  in  that  law',  which  ought  to  be 
the  unvaried  rule,  as  it  is  the  inflexible  judge,  of  his 
aflions. 

Judgement  of  God.  See  Judicium  Dei. 

J  UDICATURE,  the  quality  or  profeffion  of  thofe 
who  adminifter  juftice. 

Judicature  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  extent  of  the 
jurifdibtien  of  the  judge,  and  the  court  wherein  he  fits 
to  render  juftice. 

JUDICIA  centum vir alia,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
were  trials  before  the  Centumviri ,  to  whom  the  preetor 
committed  the  decifion  of  certain  matters  of  inferior 
nature,  like  our  juftices  of  peace  at  the  quarter  fef- 
fions.  During  the  judicia  centumviralia ,  a  fpear  wras 
duck  up  in  the  forum,  to  fignify  that  the  court  was  fit¬ 
ting. 

JUDICIUM  calumnial,  was  an  aflion  brought 
againft  the  plaintiff  for  falfe  accufation.  The  punifti- 
ment,  upon  eonviflion,  was  inujlio  fronds,  or  branding 
in  the  forehead.  See  Inustio. 

JUDICIUM  Dei ,  Judgement  of  God ,  w'as  a  term  anci¬ 
ently  applied  to  all  extraordinary  trials  of  fecret  crimes 
as  thofe  by  arms,  and  fingle  combat  j  and  the  ordeals, 
or  thofe  by  fire,  or  red-hot  ploughffiares,  by  plung¬ 
ing  the  arm  in  boiling  water,  or  the  whole  body  in 
cold  water  \  in  hopes  God  would  work  a  miracle,  rather 
than  fuffer  truth  and  innocence  to  perifh.  Si f up er  de - 
fendere  non  poffit ,  judicio  Dei  foil,  aqua  vel  ferro ,  feret 
de  eo  jujlitia. — Thefe  cuftoms  were  a  long  time  kept  up 
even  among  Chriftians  ^  and  they  are  dill  in  ufe  in  fome 
nations.  See  Battel,  Ordeal,  &.c. — Trials  of  this 
fort  were  ufually  held  in  churches  in  prefence  of  the 
bifhops,  priefts,  and  fecular  judges  ,  after  three  days 
fading,  confeffion,  communion,  and  many  adjurations 
and  ceremonies  deferibed  at  large  by  Du  Cange. 

JUDICIUM  Barium  denotes  a  trial  by  a  man’s  equals, 
i.  e.  of  peers  by  peers,  and  of  commoners  by  com¬ 
mons.  In  magna  charta  it  is  more  than  once  infilled 
on  as  the  principal  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  but  efpeci* 
ally  by  chap.  29.  that  no  freeman  fhall  be  hurt  in  ei¬ 
ther  his  perfon  or  property,  niji per  legale  judicium  pa~ 
rium  fuorum  vel  per  legem  terree.  And  this  was  even 
efteemed  in  all  countries  a  privilege  of  the  higliefl  and 
moft  beneficial  nature. 
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Judicium  Jl/LICIUM  Falji,  was  an  aftion  which  lay  againft  the 
judges  for  corruption  or  unjuft  proceedings. 

JUDICIUM  Prcevaricalionis ,  was  an  a 61  ion  brought 
againft  the  profccutor,  after  the  criminal  was  acquit¬ 
ted,  for  f&pprefling  the  evidence  of,  or  extenuating  his 
guilt,  rather  than  urging  it  home,  and  bringing  it  to 
light. 

JUDOIGNE,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
in  Brabant.  Near  this  town  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
gained  that  fignal  vi dory  over  the  French  in  1706, 
called  the  battle  of  Ramil  lies.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Gele,  13  miles  fouth  eaft  of  Louvain,  and  16  north  of 
Namur. 

IVEACH,  the  name  of  two  baronies  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Down,  and  province  of  Ulfter.  They 
are  diftinguifhed  into  Upper  and  Lower  Iveach,  and 
the  former  is  by  much  the  largeft  barony  in  that  coun¬ 
ty.  The  name  of  Iveach ,  or  Hy  Veach ,  is  faid  to  be 
taken  from  Achaius ,  in  Iriih  called  Eachach ,  grand-fa¬ 
ther  to  King  Coalbpaigy  as  much  as  to  fay  “  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Eachach  fur  Jiy ,  in  the  Iriih  language,  is  a 
common  adjective,  denoting  not  only  the  heads  and 
founders  of  families,  but  alfo  the  territories  poffeffed  by 
them.  Iveach  (including  both  baronies)  was  otherwife 
called  Magennis's  country ,  and  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
time  was  governed  by  Sir  Hugh  Magennis,  efteemed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  moil  polite  of  all  the  natives  in 
thofe  parts.  Through  part  of  this  barony  runs  a  chain 
of  mountains  confiderably  high,  known  by  the  name  of 
Iveach  mountains . 

IUERNUS,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  in  the 
fouth-w’eft  of  Ireland.  Now  Dunkeram ,  (Camden)  \  • 
called  Donekyne  by  the  natives,  fituated  on  the  river 
Maire,  in  the  province  of  Munfter. 

Iuernus,  or  Iernus  (Ptolemy),  a  river  in  the  fouth- 
weft  of  Ireland*  Now  called  the  Maire ,  or  Kenmare , 
running  from  eaft  to  weft,  in  the  province  of  Munfter. 

IVES,  St,  a  fea-port  town  of  Cornwall  in  England, 
feated  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name  j  which  is  chiefly 
frequented  by  fifhermtn,  for  the  taking  of  pilchards. 
By  this  trade,  and  that  of  Cornifli  flates,  it  has  thriven 
greatly,  and  20  or  30  fail  of  ihips  now  belong  to  it.  It 
is  a  corporation,  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  &c. 
and  it  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  Here  is  a 
handfome  fpacious  church,  and  a  grammar-fchool,  which 
was  founded  by  Charles  I. 

Ives,  St ,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  town  ifi  Huntingdon- 
ftiire,  64  miles  from  London.  It  has  a  fine  ftone  bridge 
over  the  Oufe,  had  in  the  ninth  century  a  mint,  and 
was  noted  for  its  medicinal  waters.  Great  part  of  it 
was  burnt  down  fome  years  ago,  but  it  was  rebuilt, 
Here  is  a  very  good  market  on  Monday  for  fatted  cat¬ 
tle  brought  from  the  north  ;  and  there  are  two  fairs  in 
the  year.  Here  Oliver  Cromwell  rented  a  farm  before 
he  was  chofen  a  burgefs  for  Cambridge. 

JQGERUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  fquare  of  I  20 
Homan  feet  5  its  proportion  to  the  Englifh  acre  being 
as  10.000  to  16.097. 

JUGGLERS,  a  kind  of  people  whofe  profeflion  has 
not  been  often  deemed  either  refpe&able  or  ufeful. 
Yet  Profeflbr  Beckmann  defends  them,  and  pleads 
ably  the  caufe  of  the  praflifers  of  legerdemain,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  Hiftory  of  Inventions,  including 
rope-dancers,  and  fuch  as  exhibit  feats  of  uncommon 
Strength,  He  places  all  thefe  under  the  general  deno¬ 


mination  of  jugglers  \  and  taking  it  for  granted  that 
every  ufeful  employment  is  full,  he  contends  that  there 
would  not  be  room  on  the  earth  for  all  its  prefent  in¬ 
habitants,  did  not  fome  of  them  pra&lfe  the  art  of 
juggling. 

“  Thefe  arts,  he  obferves,  are  not  unprofitable,  for 
they  afford  a  comfortable  fubfiflence  to  thofe  who  prac- 
tife  them,  which  they  ufually  fpend  upon  the  fpot,  and 
this  he  confiders  as  a  good  reafon  why  their  flay  in  a 
place  ought  to  be  encouraged.  He  is  alfo  of  opinion 
that  if  the  arts  of  juggling  ferved  no  other  end  than 
to  amufe  the  moil:  ignorant  of  our  citizens,  it  is  proper 
that  they  fhould  be  encouraged,  for  the  fake  of  thofe 
who  cannot  enjoy  the  more  expenfive  deceptions  of  an 
opera.  They  convey  inftru&ion  in  the  moil  acceptable 
manner,  and  ferve  as  an  antidote  to  fuperftition.  We 
fcarcely  think,  however,  that  it  is  innocent  to  entice 
the  labouring  poor,  by  ufelefs  deceptions,  to  part  with 
their  hard-earned  pittance  to  idle  vagabonds,  whofe  life 
cannot  be  comfortable,  which  is  palled  amidlt  fcencs  of 
the  moil  grovelling  diffipation. 

Juggling  is  certainly  of  very  great  antiquity.  The 
deception  of  breathing  out  flames  was  pra&ifed  by 
fome  of  the  flaves  in  Sicily  about  1 50  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Chriflian  sera.  It  is,  however, 
pra&ifed  in  modern  times  with  much  greater  dexterity. 
The  ancients  made  ufe  of  naphtha,  a  liquid  mineral 
oil,  which  kindles  when  it  only  approaches  a  flame. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Alexander  the  Great  was  af- 
tonifhed  and  delighted  with  the  fecret  e fie 61s  of  naph¬ 
tha,  which  were  exhibited  to  him  at  Ecbatana.  Won¬ 
der  has  been  excited  in  modern  times  by  perfons  who 
could  walk  over  burning  coals  or  red-hot  iron,  which 
is  eafily  done  by  rendering  the  fkin  of  the  feet  callous 
and  infenfible,  fo  that  the  nerves  under  it  are  fecured 
from  injury.  We  are  told  by  Beckmann,  that  the 
Hirpi,  who  dwelt  near  Rome,  jumped  through  burning 
coals  ;  that  women  were  accuftomed  to  walk  over  burn¬ 
ing  coals  at  Caftabala,  near  the  temple  dedicated  to 
Diana  j  that  the  exhibition  of  balls  and  cups  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  works  of  the  ancients  \  and  that  the 
various  feats  of  horfemanfhip  exhibited  in  our  eTcufes. 
paffed,  in  the  13th  century,  from  Egypt  to  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  court,  and  thence  over  all  Europe. 

JUGL  ANS,  the  Walnut,  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  polyandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  50th  order,  Ament  acece.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

JUG  ORA,  a  confiderable  province  of  Mufcovy,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  government  of  Archangel.  It  has  the 
title  of  a  duchy  ;  and  is  inhabited  by  a  kind  of  Tartars, 
who  are  very  favage,  and  much  of  the  fame  difpofition 
with  the  Samoiedes. 

JUGULAR,  among  anatomifts,  is  applied  to  certain 
veins  and  glands  of  the  neck.  See  Anatomy. 

JUG UL ARES,  in  the  Linnsean  fyftem,  is  the  name 
of  an  order  or  divifion  of  fifti,  the  general  charadler  of 
which  is,  that  the  ventral  fins  are  placed  before  the 
pedtoral.  See  Ichthyology  Index. 

JUGUM,  an  humiliating  mode  of  punifhment  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  vi6torious  Romans  upon  their  vanquiflied 
enemies.  It  was  thus  :  They  fet  up  two  fpears,  and  lay¬ 
ing  a  third  acrofs,  in  the  form  of  a  gallow  s,  they  order¬ 
ed  thofe  who  had  furrendered  themfelves  to  pafs  under 
this  ignominious  ere&ion,  without  arms  or  belts.  None 
3  D  2  fuffered 
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fuffered  this  difgraceof  pafiin gjub  jugo  but  fuch  as  had 
been  obliged  to  furrender. 

JUGURTHA,  the  illegitimate  fon  of  Manaftabal 
the  brother  of  Micipfa.  Micipfa  and  Manaflabal  were 
the  Tons  of  Mafiniffa  king  of  Numidia.  Micipfa,  who 
had  'inherited  his  father’s  kingdom,  educated  his  ne¬ 
phew  with  his  two  fons  Adherbal  and  Hicmpfal  \  but 
as  he  faw  that  the  former  was  of  an  afpiring  difpofition, 
he  fent  him  with  a  body  of  troops  to  the  afliflance  of 
Scipio,  who  was  befleging  Numantia,  hoping  to  lofe  a 
youth  whole  ambition  ftemed  to  threaten  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  his  children.  His  hopes  were  fruftrated  ;  Ju- 
gurtha  fl lowed  himfelf  brave  and  active,  and  he  en¬ 
deared  himfelf  to  the  Roman  general.  Micipfa  ap¬ 
pointed  him  iuoceffor  to  his  kingdom  with  his  two 
f  w>s  ;  but  the  kindnefs  of  the  father  proved  fatal  to  the 
children.  Jugurtha  deflroyed  Hiempfal,  and  fl  ripped 
Adherbal  of  his  poffeflions,  and  obliged  im  to  fly  to 
Rome  for  fafety.  The  Romans  liflened  to  the  well- 
grounded  complaints  of  Adherbal  ;  but  Jugurtha’*  gold 
prevailed  among  the  fenators,.  and  the  fuptdiant  mo¬ 
narch,  forfaken  in  his  dlftreh,  per iih*  d  by  the  fnares 
of  his  enemy.  Coeciiius  Metellus  was  at  iafl  fent  a  - 
gainfl  Jugurtha  ;  and  his  firmnefs  and  ucetls  oon  re¬ 
duced  the  crafty  Numidian,  obliging  him  to  fly  among 
his  favage  neighbours  for  fupport.  Marius  and  Sylla 
fucceeded  Mttellus,  and  fought  with  equal  fuccefs. 
Jugurtha  was  at  last  betrayed  by  his  father-in-law  Eoc- 
chus,  from  whom  he  claimed  afliflance  ;  and  he  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sylla  ic6  years  before  the 
Cnriflian  era.  He  was  expofed  to  the  view  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  dragged  in  chains  to  adorn  the 
triumph  of  Marius.  He  was  afterwards  put  in  a  pri- 
fon,  where  he  died  fix  days  after  of  hunger. 

IVICA,  or  Yvica,  the  name  of  an  ifland  in  the 
Mediterranean.  See  Yvica. 

JUICE,  denotes  the  fap  of  vegetables,  or  the  li¬ 
quors  of  animals.  See  Anatomy,  Blooi>,  Plants, 
Sap,  &c. 

The  juices  of  feveral  plants  are  expreffed  to  obtain 
their  effential  falts,  and  for  feveral  medicinal  purpofes, 
with  intention  either  to  be  ufed  without  further  prepa¬ 
ration,  or  to  be  made  into  fyrups  and  extracts.  The 
general  method  of  extracting  thefe  juices  is,  by  pound¬ 
ing  the  pi  mt  in  a  marble  mortar,  ana  then  by  putting 
st  into  a  prefs.  Thus  is  obtained  a  muddy  and  green 
liquor,  which  generally  requires  to  be  clarified,  as  we 
fhail  loon  obferve.  The  juices  of  all  plants  are  not 
extracted  with  equal  eafe.  Some  plants,  even  when 
frelh,  contain  fo  little  juice,  that  water  mult  be  added 
while  they  are  pounded,  other  wife  fcarcely  any  juice 
would  be  obtained  by  expreflion.  Other  plants,  which 
contain  a  confiderable  quantity  of  juice,  furnifh  by 
expreflion  but  a  fraall  quantity  of  it,  becaufe  they  con¬ 
tain  i]fo  much  mucilage,  which  renders  the  juice  fo 
vifcid  that  it  cannot  flow.  Water  muft  alfo  be  added 
to. -thefe  plants  to  obtain  their  juice.  The  juices  thus 
obtained  from  vegetables  by  a  mechanical  method,  are 
not,  properly  fpeaking,  one  of  their  principles,  but 
rather  a  colleflfon  of  all  the  proximate  principles  of 
plants  which  are  foluble  in  water;  fuch  as  the  fapona 
ceous.  extractive  matter,  the  mucilage,  the  odoriferous 
principle,  all  the  faline  and  faceharine  fubflances;  all 
which  axe  diffolvcd  in  the  waier  of  the  vegetation  of 
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the  plants.  Befides  all  thefe  matters,  the  juice  con¬ 
tains  fome  part  of  the  refinous  fubflance,  and  the  green 
colouring  matter,  which  in  almoft  all  vegetables  is  of 
a  refinous  nature.  Thefe  two  latter  fubflances,  not 
being  loluble  in  water,  are  only  interpofed  between  the 
parts  of  the  other  principles  which  are  diflolved  in  the 
juice,  and  confequently  diflurb  its  tranfparency.  They 
nevertheless  adhere  together  in  a  certain  degree,  and 
fo  flrongly  in  mofl  juices,  that  they  cannot  be  lepa ra¬ 
ted  by  nitration  alone.  When  therefore  thefe  juices 
are  to  be  clarified,  fome  previous  preparations  muft  be 
ufed  by  which  the  filtration  may  be  facilitated.  Juices 
which  are  acid,  and  not  very  mucilaginous,  are  ipon- 
taneoufly  clarified  by  reft  and  gentle  heat.  The  juices 
of  mofl  antncorbutic  plants  abounding  in  faline  vola¬ 
tile  principles,  may  be  difpofed  to  filtration  merely 
by  immerfion  in  boiling  water;  and  as  they  may  be 
contained  in  elofe  bottles,  while  they  are  thus  heated 
in  a  water  bath,  their  faline  volatile  part,  in  which 
their  nv.-dicinal  qualities  chiefly  confift,  may  thus  be 
preierved.  Fermentation  is  alio  an  effectual  method  of 
clarify  ing  juices  which  are  fuiceptible  of  it;  for  ail  li¬ 
quors  which  have  fermented,  clarify  f’pontaneoufly  af¬ 
ter  fermentation.  Eut  this  method  is  not  ufed  to  cla¬ 
rify  juices,  bccaule  many  of  them  are  fufceptible  of  on¬ 
ly  an  imperfedt  ermentatiwn,  and  becaufe  the  qualities 
of  mofl  of  them  are  injured  by  that  procefs.  1  he  me¬ 
thod  of  clarifieation  mofl  generally  ufed,  and  indifpen- 
fably  nectffary  for  thofe  juices  which  contain  much 
mucilage,  is  boiling  with  the  white  of  an  egg.  This 
matter,  which  has  the  property  of  coagulating  in 
boiling  water,  and  of  uniting  with  mucilage,  does  ac¬ 
cordingly,  when  added  to  the  juice  of  plants,  unite 
with  and  coagulate  their  mucilage,  and  feparates  it 
from  the  juice  in  form  of  feum,  together  with  the 
greateft  part  of  the  refinous  and  earthy  matters  which 
diflurb  its  tranfparency.  And  as  any  of  thefe  refi¬ 
nous  matters  which  may  remain  in  the  liquor,  after  this 
boiling  with  the  whites  of  egg*,  are  no  longer  retain¬ 
ed  by  the  mucilage,  they  may  cafily  be  feparaled  by 
filtration. 

The  juices,  efpecially  before  they  are  clarified,  con¬ 
tain  almoft  all  the  fame  principles  as  the  plant  itfelf  y 
becaufe  ii  the  operation  by  which  they  are  extracted, 
no  decora  pofition  happens,  but  every  thing  remains,  as 
to  its  nature,  in  the  fame  ftate  as  in  the  plant  The 
principles  contained  in  the  juice  are  only  feparated  from 
the  grolier  oily,  earthy,  and  refinous  parts,  which  com- 
pofe  the  folid  matter  that  remains  under  the  prefs. 
Thefe  juices,  when  well  prepared,  have  therefore  ths 
fame  medicinal  qualities  as  the  plants  from  which  they 
are  obtained.  They  muft  evidently  differ  from  eaclv 
other  as  to  the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  with  which  they  are  impregnated,  as  much  as  the 
plants  from  which  they  are  extra&ed  differ  from  each: 
other  in  thofe  refpedh. 

Mofl  vegetable  juices  coagulate  when  they  are  ex- 
poled  to  the  air,  whether  they  are  drawn  out  of  the 
plant  by  wounds,  or  naturally  run  out  ;  though  what 
is  called  naturally  running  out ,  is  generally  the  effect  of 
a  wound  in  the  plant,  from  a  fort  of  canker,  or  fome 
other  internal  caufe.  Different  parts  of  the  fame  plant 
yield  different  juices.  The  fame  veins  in  their  courfo 
through  the  different  parts  of  the  plant  yield  juices  of 
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Jules,  a  different  appearance.  Thus  the  juice  in  the  root  of' 
the  cow-parfnep  is  of  a  brimftone  colour  j  but  in  the 
ftalk  it  is  white. 

Among  thofe  juices  of  vegetables  which  are  clammy 
and  readily  coagulate,/  there  are  fome  which  readily 
break  with  a  whey.  The  great  wild  lettuce,  with  the 
fmell  of  opium,  yn  Ids  the .greateft  plenty  of  milky  juice 
of  any  known  liritifli  plant.  When  the  {talk  is  wound¬ 
ed  with  a  knife,  the  juice  flows  out  readily  like  a  thick 
cream,  and  is  white  and  ropy  ;  but  if  theft*  wounds  are 
made  at  the  top  of  the  (talks,  the  juice  that  (lows  out 
of  them  is  dafhed  with  a  purple  tinge,  as  if  cream  had 
been  fprinklcd  over  with  a  few  drops  of  red  wine. 
Some  little  time  after  letting  this  out,  it  becomes  much 
more  purple,  and  thickens  ;  and  finally,  the  thicker 
part  of  it  feparates,  and  the  thin  whey  twinis  at  top. 
The  whey  or  thin  part  of  this  feparated  matter  is  eali- 
ly  preffed  out  from  the  curd. by  tqueezing  between  the 
fingers,  and  the  curd  .will  then  remain  white  ;  and  on 
walking  with  water  it  becomes  like  rags.  The  purple 
whey  (for  in  this  is  contained  all  the  colour)  loon  dries 
into  a  purple  cake,  and  may  be  crumbled  between  the 
fingers  into  a  powder  of  the  fame  colour.  The  white 
curd  being  dried  and  kept  for  fome  time,  becomes  hard 
and  brittle.  It  breaks  with  a  (hining  fur  face  like  n  fin, 
and  is  inflammable  *,  taking  fire  at  a  candle,  and  burn¬ 
ing  all  away  with  a  ft  rung  dame.  The  fame  thick  part 
being  held  over  a  gentle  heat,  will  draw  out  into  tough 
long  threads,  melting  like  wax.  The  purple  cake  made 
from  the  whey  is  quite  different  from  this$  and  when 
held  to  a  candle  Icarce  dames  at  all,  but  burns  to  a 
black  coal.  The  whole  virtue  of  the  plant  feems  alfo 
to  confift  in  this  thin  part  of  its  juice  :  for  the  coagu- 
lum  or  curd,  though  looking  like  wax  or  refin,  has  no 
tafte  at  all  ;  whereas  the  purple  cake  made  from  the 
ferum  is  extremely  bitter,  and  of  a  tafte  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  that  of  opium. 

Of  the  fame  kind  with  the  wild  lettuce  are  the 
throatwort,  fpurge,  and  many  other  plants.  Thefe 
are  all  replete  with  a  milky  juice  which  ieparates  into 
curds  and  whey  like  that  already  deferibed.  But  this, 
though  a  common  law  of  nature,  is  not  univerfal  ;  for 
there  are  many  plants  which  yield  the  like  milky 
juices  without  any  feparation  enfuing  upon  their  ex- 
travafation.  The  white  juice  of  the  fonchus  never  fe¬ 
parates,  but  drie*  into  an  uniform  cake  :  the  common 
red  wild  poppy  bleeds  freely  w  ith  a  milky  juice  ;  and 
the  heads  or  capfules  of  feed  bleed  not  Id’s  freely  than 
the  reft  of  the  plant,  even  after  the  dower  is  fallen. 
This  juice,  on  being  received  into  a  (hell  or  other  fmall 
veffel,  foon  changes  its  white  to  a  deep  yellow  colour, 
and  dries  into  a  cake  which  feems  refinous  and  oily, 
but  no  whey  feparates  from  it.  The  tragopognn,  or 
goatVbeard,  when  wounded,  bleeds  freely  a  milky 
juice  ;  it  is  at  firft  white,  but  becomes  immediately 
yellow,  and  then  more  and  moie  red,  till  at  length  it 
is  wholly  of  a  dufky  red.  it  never  feparates,  but 
dries  together  into  one  rake  ;  and  is  oily  and  refinous, 
but  of  an  infipid  tafte.  The  great  bindweed  alfo  bleeds 
freely  a  white  juice;  the  dowers,  as  well  as  the  (talks 
and  leaves,  affording  this  liquor.  It  is  of  a  (harp  tafte  ; 
and  as  many  of  the  purgimj  plants  are  of  this  clafs,  it 
would  be  worth  trying  whether  this  milk  is  not  pur¬ 
gative. 


Thefe  juices,  as  well  as  the  generality  of  others  Juke, 
which  bleed  from  plants,  are  white  like  milk;  but 
there  are  fome  of  other  colours.  The  juice  of  the 
great  celandine  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour  ;  it  flows 
from  the  plant  of  the  thicknefs  of  cream,  and  foon 
dr'es  into  a  hard  cake,  without  any  whey  feparating 
from  it.  Another  yellow  juice  is  yielded  by  the  feed- 
vefibls  of  the  yellow  centaury  in  the  month  of  July, 
when  the  feeds  are  full  grown.  This  is  very  clammy  ; 
it  foon  hardens  altogether  into  a  cake  without  any 
whey  feparating  from  it.  It  flicks  to  the  fingers  like 
birdlime,  is  of  the  colour  of  pale  amber,  and  will  ne¬ 
ver  become  harder  than  foft  wax  if  dried  in  the  fhade  ; 
but  if  laid  in  the  fun,  it  immediately  becomes  hard  like, 
refin.  Thefe  cakes  burn  like  wax,  and  emit  a  very 
plcafant  fmell.  The  great  angelica  alfo  yields  a  yel- 
lowidi  juice  on  being  wounded  ;  and  this  will  not  har¬ 
den  at  all,  but  if  kept  feveral  years  will  ftill  be  foft 
and  clammy y  drawing  out  into  threads  or  half  melted 
refin. 

Another  kind  of  juices  very  different  from  all  thefe7 
are  thole  of  a  gummy  nature,  borne  of  thefe  remain 
liquid  a  long  time,  and  arre  not  to  be  dried  without 
the  afiiflance  of  heat  ;  and  others  very  quickly  harden 
of  thenifeives,  and  are  not  inflammable.  The  gum  of 
the  juice  of  rhubarb  leaves  foon  hardens ;  and  is  after¬ 
wards  foluble  in  common  water,  and  fparkles  when  put 
into  the  flame  of  a  candle.  The  clufters  of  the  com¬ 
mon  honey fuckle  are  full  of  a  liquid  gum.  This  they 
frequently  throw  out,  and  it  tails  upon  the  leaves, 
where  it  retains  its  own  form.  The  red  hairs  of  the 
ros  folis  are  all  terminated  by  large  bladders  of  a  thin 
watery  fluid.  This  is  alfo  a  liquid  gum  ;  it  flicks  to 
the  fingers,  draws  out  into  long  threads,  and  (lands  the 
force  of  the  lun  all  day.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  thefe 
dew-drops  there  is  a  fmall  red  bladder,  which  (lands 
immediately  on  the  fummit  of  the  red  hair,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  purple  juice  which  may  be  fqueezed  out  of  it. 

The  pinguicula,  or  butterwort,  has  alfo  a  gummy 
matter  on  its  leaves  in  much  greater  quantity  than  the 
ros  folk. 

Some  plants  yield  juices  which  are  manifeflly  of  an 
oily  nature.  Thefe,  when  rubbed,  are  not  at  all  of  a 
clammy  nature,  but  make  the  fingf  i  s  glib  and  flippery, 
and  do  not  at  all  harden  on  being  expofed  to  the  air. 

If  the  llalk  of  elecampane  be  wounded,  there  flows 
out  an  oily  juice  fwimming  upon  a  watery  one.  The 
ftalk  of  the  hemlock  alfo  afford  a  fimilar  oily  liquor 
fwimming  upon  the  other  ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
white  mullein,  the  berries  of  ivy,  the  bay,  juniper, 
dog-berry  tree,  and  the  fruit  of  the  olive,  when  wound  ¬ 
ed,  fho  v  their  oil  floating  on  the  watery  juice.  Some 
of  thefe  oily  juices,  however,  harden  into  a  kind  of 
refin.  Our  ivy  yields  fuch  a  juice  very  abundantly; 
and  the  juice  of  the  fmall  purple-berried  juniper  is  of 
the  fame  kind,  being  hard  and  fat,  and  not  very  gum¬ 
my.  If  the  bark  of  the  common  ivy  is  wounded  in 
March,  there  will  ooze  out  a  tough  and  greafy  matter 
of  a  yellmvifh  colour,  which,  taken  up  between  the 
fingers,  feds  not  at  all  gummy  or  flicking,  but  melts 
in  handling  into  a  fort  of  oil,  which  in  procefs  of 
time  hardens  and  crufts  upon  the  wounds,  and  looks 
like  brown  fugar.  It  burns  with  a  lading  flame,  and 
fmells  very  ftrong.  The  tops  of  the  wild  lettuce,  and 
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Juice  the  leaves  growing  near  the  tops,  if  examined  with  a 
Julian.  magnify*ng  glafs,  ftiow  a  great  number  of  fmall  blad- 
—ymmJ  ders  or  drops  of  an  oily  juice  of  a  brown  ifli  colour,  har¬ 
dening  into  a  kind  of  refin  ;  they  are  eafily  wiped  off 
when  of  any  fize,  and  are  truly  an  oily  juice  a  little 
hardened.  It  is  probable,  alfo,  that  the  fine  blue  flour 
or  powder,  called  the  bloom ,  upon  the  furface  of  our 
common  plums,  is  no  other  than  fuch  an  oily  juice  exu¬ 
lting  from  their  pores  in  fmall  particles,  and  harden¬ 
ing  into  a  fort  of  refin; 

JUJUBES,  in  the  Ivlateria  Medica,  the  name  of  a 
fruit  of  the  pulpy  kind,  produced  on  a  tree  which  Lin¬ 
naeus  makes  a  fpecies  of  rhamnus.  See  Rhamnus. 

The  jujubes  have  been  made  a  general  ingredient  in 
pectoral  decodlions  ;  but  they  are  now  feldom  ufed  on 
thefe  occa lions,  and  are  fcarce  at  all  heard  of  in  pre- 
feription,  or  to  be  met  with  in  our  (hops* 

JUL,  or  Jol,  a  Gothic  word  fignifying  a  “  fumptu- 
ous  treat;  and  particularly  applied  to  a  religious  fefti- 
val  .firft  among  the  heathens  and  afterwards  among 
Chriftians..  By  the  latter  it  was  given  to  Christmas  ; 
which  is  flill  known  under  the  name  of  lul,  or  Yboi \  in 
Denmark,  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Sweden  ;  nay,  even 
in  the  north  of  Britain,  and  whence  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuarius  by  the  Saxons  was  ftyled  Giuli,  i.  e.  “  the  Fef- 
tival.’,  As  this  feaft  had  originally  been  dedicated  by 
our  heathen  anceflors  to  the  fun,  their  fupreme  deity  ; 
fo  the  Chriftians,  for  the  purpofe  of  engaging  the  minds 
of  their  Ethnic  (gentile)  brethren,  ordered  it  fliould  be 
celebrated  in  memory  of  the  birth  of  Chrifl  :  and  thus 
it  has  been  through  ages  a  feaft  of  joy  and  entertain¬ 
ment.  We  are  indebted  to  Procopius  for  the  firfl  ac¬ 
count  of  this  feaft. 

JULEP,  in  Phartnacy ,  a  medicine  compofed  of  fome 
proper  liquor  and  a  fyrup  or  fugar,  of  extemporaneous 
preparation,  without  deception.  See  Materia  Me¬ 
dic  a  Index. 

JULIAN,  the  famous  Roman  emperor,  ftyled  the 
dpofate,  becaufe  he  profeflfed  the  Chriflian  religion 
before  he  afeended  the  throne,  but  afterwards  openly 
embraced  Paganifm,  and  endeavoured  to  abolifh  Chrif- 
tianity.  He  made  no  ufe  of  violence,  however,  for 
this  purpofe  ;  for  he  knew  that  violent  meafures  had 
always  rendered  it  more  flourifhing  :  he  therefore  be¬ 
haved  with  a  polite  mildnefs  to  the  Chriftians  ;  recal¬ 
led  all  who  had  been  b^nifhed  on  account  of  religion 
under  the  reign  of  Conflantius  ;  and  undertook  to  per¬ 
vert  them  Jay  his  carcfies,  and  by  temporal  advantages 
nnd  mortifications  covered  over  by  artful  pretences  ! 
but.  he  forbade  Chriftians  to  plead  before  courts  of 
juflice,  or  to  enjoy  any  public  employments.  He  even 
prohibited  their  teaching  polite  literature  ;  well  know¬ 
ing  the  great  advantages  they  drew  from  profane  au¬ 
thors  in  their  attacks  upon  Paganifm  and  irreligion. 

J  hough  he  on  all  occafions  fhowed  a  fovereign  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  Chrifiians,  whom  he  always  called  Gall 
leans,  yet  he  was  fenfible  of  the  advantage  they  ob¬ 
tained  by  their  virtue  and  the  purity  of  their  manners  : 
and  therefore  inceffantly  propofed  their  example  to  the 
lagan  priefts.  At  lafl,  however,  when  he  found  that 
all  other  methods  failed,  he  gave  public  employments 
to  the  mod  cruel  enemies  of  the  Chrifiians,  when  the 
cities  in  moft  of  the  provinces  were  filled  with  tumults 
find  feditions,  and  many  of  them  were  put  to  death  ; 
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Though  it  has  been  pleaded  by  Julian’*  apologift,,  that  Julian, 
the  behaviour  of  the  Chrifiians  furnifiied  fufficient  pre- ' — ~>r— * 
tence  for  mofi  of  his  proceedings  againft  them,  and 
the  aniniofities  among  themfelves  furnifiied  him  with 
the  means;  that  they  were  continually  prone  to  fedi- 
tion,  and  made  a  merit  of  infulting  the  public  woifhip  ; 
and,  finally,  that  they  made  no  fcruple  of  declaring, 
that  \vant  of  numbers  alone  prevented  them  from  en¬ 
gaging  in  an  open  rebellion.  Hifiorians  mention,  that 
Julian  attempted  to  prove  the  falfehood  of  our  Lord’s 
prediction  with  refpeft  to  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  ; 
and  refolved  to  have  that  edifice  rebuilt  by  the  Jews, 
about  300  years  after  its  definition  by  Titus  :  but 
all  their  endeavours  ferved  only  the  more  perfectly  to 
verify  what  had  been  foretold  by  Jefus  Chrifi  ;  for  the 
Jews,  who  had  affembled  from  all  parts  to  Jerufalem, 
digSJng  tlie  foundations,  flames  of  fire  burfl  forth  and 
confumed  the  workmen*.  However,  the  Jews,  w  ho  *  See  >- 
were  obftinately  bent  on  accompliflnng  that  work ^rvfalenu 
made  feveral  attempts;  but  it  is  faid,  that  all  who  en¬ 
deavoured  to  lay  the  foundation  periihed  by  thefe 
flames,  which  at  lafl  obliged  them  entirely  to  abandon 
the  work.  Julian  being  mortally  wounded  in  3  battle 
with  the  Perfians,  it  is  faid,  that  he  then  catched  in 
his  hand  fome  of  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his 
wound;  and  throwing  it  towards  heaven,  cried,  “  Thou 
Galilean  hafi  conquered.”  But  notwithftanding  this 
popular  report,  Theodoret  relates,  that  Julian  difeo- 
vered  a  different  difpofition;  and  employed  his  lafl  mo¬ 
ments  in  converfing  with  Maximus  the  philofopher 
on  the  dignity  of  the  foul.  He  died  the  following 
night,  aged  32.  For  a  particular  account  of  his  reign 
and  exploits,  fee  (Hi/I or y  of)  CONSTANTINOPLE,  N°  7. 

33 — 1 66\ 

No  prince  was  ever  more  differently  reprefen ted  by 
different  authors  ;  on  which  account  it  is  difficult  to 
form  a  true  judgment  of  his  real  charaCler.-  It  muff, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  he  was  learned,  libe¬ 
ral,  temperate,  brave,  vigilant,  and  a  lover  of  juftice i 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  apoffatifed  to  Paga¬ 
nifm  ;  was  an  enemy  to  the  Chriflian  religion  ;  and 
was,  in  faCl,  a  perfecutor,  though  not  of  the  moft  fan- 
guinary  clafs.  We  have  feveral  of  his  difeourfes  or  ora¬ 
tions;  fome  of  hisjetters  ;  a  treatife  intitled  Mifopogon , 
which  is  a  fatire  on  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  ;  and 
fome  other  pieces,  all  written  in  an  elegant  ffyle.  They 
were  puhliftied  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Father  Petau  in 
1630  in  quarto;  and  of  which  Spanheimius  gave  a  fine 
edition  in  folio  in  1696.  Plis  mofi  famous  work  wfas 
that  compofed  againft  the  Chriftians,  of  which  there  are 
fome  fragments  in  Cyril’s  refutation  of  it. 

Julian  Period,  in  Chronology,  a  period  fo  called,  as 
being  adapted  to  the  Julian  year. 

It  is  made  to  commence  before  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Its  principal  advantage  lies  here,  that  the  fame 
years  of  the  cycles  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  indi&ion,  of 
which  three  cycles  it  was  made  to  confift  by  Jofeph  Sca¬ 
lar  in  1580,  belonging  to  any  year  of  this  period; 
will  never  fall  together  again  till  after  the  expiration  of 
7980  years.  There  is  taken  for  the  firft  year  of  this 
period  that  which  hath  the  firft  of  the  cycle  of  the  fun, 
the  firft  of  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  and  the  firft  of  the 
indi&ion  cycle,  and  fo  reckoning  on. 

The  firft  year  of  the  Chriflian  era  is  always,  in  our 

fyftems 
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Julian,  fyftems  of  chronology,  the  4714th  of  the  Julian  pe¬ 
ll  riod. 

Julius  II.  *  Xo  find  what  year  of  the  Julian  period  any  given 
,  u  v  year  of  Chrift  anfwers  to  ;  To  the  given  year  of  Chrift 
add  4713,  becaufe  fo  many  years  of  the  Julian  period 
ivere  expired  A.  D.  1  j  and  the  fum  gives  the  year  of 
the  Julian  period  fought. 

On  the  contrary,  having  the  year  of  the  Julian  period 
given,  to  find  what  year  of  Chrift  anfwers  thereto  :  From 
the  year  of  the  Julian  period  given  fubtraft  4713,  and 
the  remainder  will  be  the  year  fought. 

JULIAN,  St,  a  harbour  on  the  fouth  of  Patagonia,  in 
South  America,  where  (hips  ufually  touch  that  are 
bound  to  the  South  feas.  S.  Lat.  48.  1 5. 

JULIERS,  a  duchy  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  in 
Germany,  feated  between  the  rivers  Maefe  and  Rhine, 
and  bounded  by  Pruftian  Guelderland  on  the  north, 
by  the  ele&orate  of  Triers  on  the  fouth,  by  the  e!e6to- 
rate  of  Cologne  on  the  eaft,  and  by  the  Netherlands  on 
the  weft.  It  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  30  broad  j 
and  is  a  very  plentiful  country,  abounding  in  cattle, 
corn,  and  fine  meadows,  and  is  well  fupplied  with 
wood  $  but  it  is  mod  remarkable  for  a  fine  breed  of 
horfes,  and  woad  for  dyeing,  which  is  gathered  here 
in  abundance.  The  chief  towns  are  Juliers,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Duren,  Munfter-Eifel,  Bedbur,  Wefin- 
burgh,  and  Lafteren.  The  duchy  of  Juliers  is  now 
annexed  to  France,  and  forms  part  of  the  department 
of  the  Roer. 

Juliers,  a  city,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Juliers  in 
Weftphalia  \  fome  think  this  city  was  founded  by  Ju¬ 
lius  Coefar  or  Julia  Agrippina  \  but  this  is  much  quef- 
tioned  by  others,  becaufe  it  is  not  mentioned  before 
Antoninus’s  Itinerary  and  Theodofius’s  Tables.  The 
town  is  fmall,  but  well  fortified,  and  neatly  built  \  the 
houfes  are  of  brick,  and  the  ftreets  broad  and  regular. 
The  citadel  is  large  and  very  ftrong,  containing  a  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  ancient  dukes  and  a  fpacious  piazza.  In 
the  fuburbs  there  is  a  monaftery  of  Carthufians,  nobly 
endowed  by  feveral  dukes  of  Juliers.  The  town  is  but 
poorly  inhabited,  though  they  have  a  fine  woollen  ma- 
nufa&ory  in  this  country,  and  like  wife  another  of  linen. 
.  It  was  taken  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Naflau  in  1610,  and 

by  the  Spainards  in  1622.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Roer,  in  E.  Long.  6.  18.  N.  Lat.  50.  55. 

JULIO  Romano.  See  Romano. 

JULIUS  Ctesar.  See  Caesar. 

Julius  II.  Julian  de  la  Rover e,  pope,  remarkable  for 
his  warlike  difpofition,  and  his  political  negociations  : 
by  the  latter,  he  engaged  the  principal  powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope  to  league  with  him  againft  the  republic  of  Venice, 
called  the  league  of  Cambray ,  figned  in  1508.  The 
Venetians  having  purchafed  peace  by  the  ceflion  of  part 
of  Romania,  Julius  turned  his  arms  againft  Louis  XII. 
king  of  France,  and  appeared  in  perfon  armed  cap-a- 
pee,  at  the  fiege  of  Mirandola  \  which  place  he  took 
by  afifault  in  1511.  But  proceeding  to  excommunicate 
Louis,  the  king  wifely  turned  his  own  weapons  againft; 
him,  by  calling  a  general  council  at  Pifa  :  at  which 
the  pope  refuting  to  appear,  was  declared  to  be  fufpend- 
ed  from  the  holy  fee  5  and  Louis,  in  his  turn,  excom¬ 
municated  the  pope,  who  died  foon  after  in  1512.  He 
built  the  famous  church  of  St  Peter  at  Rome,  and  was 
a  patron  of  the  polite  arts. 


JULIUS  Vicus ,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  the  Julius  Vi- 
Neinetes  in  Gallia  Belgica  \  fituated  between  the  Tres  CJJS 
Tabernae  and  Noviomagus.  Now  Germerfheim ,  a  town  ju*^e. 
of  the  Lower  Palatinate,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Rhine.  y—  -cj 

E.  Long.  15.  8.  N.  Lat.  49.  12. 

Julius  Pollux .  See  Pqllux. 

IULUS,  a  fon  of  Afcanius,  born  in  Lavinium.  In 
the  fucceflion  to  the  kingdom  of  Alba,  TEneas  Sylvius,- 
the  fon  of  iEneas  and  Lavinia,  was  preferred  to  him. 

He  was,  however,  made  chief  prieft. 

Iulus,  a  genus  of  infers  of  the  order  aptera.  See 
Entomology  Index . 

JULY,  the  feventh  month  of  the  year  j  during 
which  the  fun  enters  the  fign  Leo.  The  word  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Latin  Julius ,  the  furname  of  C.  Csefar 
the  dictator,  who  was  born  in  it.  4  Mark  Antony  firft; 
gave  this  month  the  name  Jcdy,  which  before  was  call¬ 
ed  ^uintilis,  as  being  the  fifth  month  of  the  year  in 
the  old  Roman  kalendar  eftabliftied  by  Romulus,  which 
began  in  the  month  of  March.  For  the  fame  reafon, 

Auguft  w  as  called  Sextilis  ;  and  September,  October, 
November,  and  December,  ftill  retain  the  name  of 
their  firft  rank. 

^uce fequitur ,  numero  turba  notata fuo .  Ovid.  Faft. 

On  the  19th  day  of  this  month  the  dog-days  are 
commonly  fuppofed  to  begin  ;  when,  according  to 
Hippocrates  and  Pliny,  the  fea  boils,  wine  turns  four, 
dogs  go  mad,  the  bile  is  increafed  and  irritated,  and  all 
animals  decline  and  languifti. 

JuL  T -  Flo  wers .  See  Dianthus,  Botany  Index. 

JUMIEGE,  a  town  of  Normandy  in  France,  and  in 
the  territory  of  Caux,  with  a  celebrated  Benedi&ine 
abbey.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Seine,  in  E.  Long. 

O.  55.  N.  Lat.  49.  25. 

JUNCI  LAPiDEi,  the  name  given  by  old  authors  to 
a  fpecies  of  coral,  of  the  tubularia  kind,  and  compofed 
of  a  congeries  of  fmall  tubules.  See  Tubularia, 
Helminthology  Index. 

JUNCTURE,  a  ioint  or  clofing  of  two  bodies. 

See  Joint. 

Juncture,  in  Oratory ,  is  a  part  of  compofition 
particularly  recommended  by  Quintilian,  and  denotes 
fuch  an  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  vowels,  confo- 
nants,  and  fyllables,  in  the  connexion  of  words,  with 
regard  to  their  found,  as  will  render  their  pronunciation 
moft  eafy  and  pleafant,  and  beft  promote  the  harmony 
of  the  fentence.  Thus  the  coalition  of  two  vowels* 
occafioning  a  hollow  and  obfeure  found,  and  likc- 
wife  of  fome  confonants,  rendering  it  har(h  and  rough,, 
ihould  be  avoided  :  nor  (hould  the  fame  fyllable  be 
repeated  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  words,  becaufe 
the  found  becomes  hereby  harfh  and  unpleafant. — - 
The  fallowing  verfe  in  Virgil’s  iEneid  is  an  example 
of  juncture. 

Artna  virumque  cano ,  Trcjec  qui  primus  ab  oris . 

JUNCU5,  the  Rush,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  hexandria  clafs  \  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  5th  order,  Tripetaloidece .  See  Botany 
Index. 

JUNE,  theTixth  month  of  the  year,  during  which 
the  fun  enters  the  fign  of  Cancer.  The  word  cornea 
v  from 
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from  the  Latin  Junius ,  which  fome  derive  a  Junone , 
Ovid,  in  the  6th  of  his  FaJH ,  makes  the  goddefs  fay, 

Junius  a  noflro  nomine  nomen  habet . 

Others  rather  derive  i  t  a  junior  ibus,  this  being  for  young 
people  as  the  month  of  May  was  for  old  ones. 

Junius  ejl  juvenum  ;  qui  fait  ante  fenum * 

In  this  month  is  the  fummer  folftice. 

JUNGERMANNI A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  na¬ 
tural  order  of  algae,  and  belonging  to  the  cryptogam ia 
clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

JUNGIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  fynge- 
nefia  clafs.  See  Botany  Index, 

JUNIPEUUS,  the  Juniper  Tree  5  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  5  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  51ft  order,  Conifer#, 
See  Botany  Index, 

JUNIUS,  Adrian,  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  born  in  Hoorn  in  Hol¬ 
land  in  1511.  He  travelled  into  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  pra&ifed  phyfie  with  reputation  in  England,  where, 
among  other  works,  he  compofed  a  Greek  and  Latin 
Lexicon,  to  which  he  added  above  6500  words ;  an 
Epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  with 
King  Philip  of  Spain  \  and  Anitnadverfa  et  de  Coma 
Commentaries,  which  is  the  moft  applauded  of  all  his 
works.  He  died  in  1 575. 

Junius,  Francis ,  profelfor  of  divinity  at  Leyden, 
was  born  at  Bourges  in  1545,  of  a  noble  family,  and 
ftudied  fome  time  at  Lyons.  Bartholomew  Aneau, 
who  was  principal  of  the  college  in  that  city,  gave  him 
excellent  inftrudHons.  with  regard  to  the  right  method 
of  ftudying.  He  was  remarkable  for  being  proof 
again  ft  all  temptations  to  iewdnefsy  but  a  libertine  fo 
far  overpowered  him  by  his  fophiftry,  that  he  made 
him  an  athesft  :  however,  he  foon  returned  to  his  ftrft 
faith  ;  and,  averfe  as  he  was  to  unlawful  love,  he  had 
no  averfion  to  matrimony,  but  was  married  no  iefs 
than  four  times.  He  was  employed  in  public  affairs 
by  Henry  IV.  *,  and  at  laft  was  invited  to  Leyden  to 
be  profeffor  of  divinity  *,  which  employment  he  dif- 
charged  with  honour,  till  he  was  (hatched  away  by  tho 
plague  in  1602,  Du  Pin  fays,  he  was  a  learned  and 
judicious  critic.  ^  He  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Em¬ 
manuel  Tremellius,  a  Latin  verfion  of  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  Bible.  He  alfo  publifhed  Commentaries  on  a 
great  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  $  and  many  other 
works,  all  in  Latin, 

JUNIUS,  Francis ,  or  Francis  du  Jon ,  the  fon  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Heidelberg  in  1589.  Pleat 
ftrft  defigned  to  devote  himfelf  to  a  military  life  5  but 
after  the  truce  concluded  in  1609,  he"  applied  himfelf 
entirely  to  ftudy.  Me  came  to  England  in  1620,  and 
liv'  d  33  years  in  the  earl  of  Arundel’s  family.  He  was 
greatly  efteemed  not  only  for  his  profound  erudition, 
but  alfo  for  the  purity  of  his  manners ;  and  was  fo  pa  ft 
donate] y  lend  of  the  ftudy  of  the  northern  language, 
that,  being  informed  there  were  fome  villages  in  Frieft 
land  where  the  ancient  language  of  the  Saxons  was  pre- 
ferved,  he  wc.it  and  lived  two  years  in  that  country. 
Pit*  returned  to  itnigland  in  1675?  and  ufior  fpendirm  a 
1  Oxford,  retired  to  Wind  for,  in  order  to  vilit 
Voflius,  at  wh  .ft-  honfe  he  died  in  167^.  The  fmiver- 
fity  oi  Oxford,  to  which  he  bequeathed  his  manuicripis, 
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erefted  a  very  handfome  monument  to  his  memory.  He  Junius 
wrote,  1.  De  Pifftsra  Veter urn,  which  is  admired  by  all  II 
the  learned  5  the  belt  edition  of  it  is  that  of  Rotterdam  Junoiuli*' 
in  1694;  He  publUhed  the  fame  work  at  London  in 
Englifti.  2,  An  explication  of  the  old  Gothic  roanu- 
feript,  called  the  Silver  one,  becaufe  the  four  Gofpels 
are  there  written  in  fllver  Gothic  letters  5  this  was  pub- 
lifned  with  notes  by  Thomas  Marefchal  or  Marfhal. 

3.  A  large  commentary  on  he  Harmony  of  the  four 
Gospels  by  latLn,  which  is  it  ill  in  manuscript.  4.  A 
Gloffary  in  five  languages,  in  which  he  explains  the 
origin  of  the  Northern  languages}  publiftied  at  Oxford 
in  1745,  in  folio,  by  Mr  Edward  Lee. 

JUNK,  in  fea  language,  a  name  given  to  any  rem¬ 
nants  or  pieces  of  old  cable,  which  is  ufually  cut  into 
Email  portions,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  points,  matts, 
gaikets,  fen  nit,  &c, 

J  UNO,  in  Pagan  worfhip,  was  the  ftfter  and  wife  of 
Jupiter,  and  the  goddefs  of  kingdoms  and  riches*,  and 
alfo  ftyled  the  queen  of  heaven ;  ihe  prefided  over  mar¬ 
riage  and  childbirth,  and*vas  represented  as  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Saturn  and  Rh<^a.  She  married  Jupiter  5  but  w  as 
not  the  moft  complaifant  wife:  for  according  to  Homer, 
that  god  was  fometimes  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  all  his 
authority  to  keep  her  in  due  fubje£lion  $  and  the  fame 
author  obferves,  that  on  her  entering  into  a  confpiracy 
againft  him,  he  punifhed  her  by  fufpending  her  in  the 
air  with  two  anvils  faftened  to  her  feet,  and  golden 
manacles  on  her  hands,  while  all  the  other  deities  look¬ 
ed  on  without  a  poftibility  of  helping  her.  However, 
her  jealoufy  made  her  frequently  find  opportunities  of 
interrupting  her  hufband  in  the  courfe  of  his  amours  \ 
and  prompted  her  to  punifh  with  unrelenting  fury  Eu- 
ropa,  Seniele,  Io,  Latona,  and  the  reft  of  his  miftreft 
&s.  Jupiter  himfelf  having  conceived  without  any 
commerce  with  a  female,  Juno,  in  revenge,  conceived 
Vulcan  by  the  wind,  Mars  by  touching  a  flower  point¬ 
ed  out  to  her  by  the  goddefs  Flora,  and  Hebe  by  eatinp* 
greedily  of  lettuces* 

Juno,  as  the  queen  of  heaven,  preferved  great  ftatei 
her  ufual  attendants  were  Terror  and  Boldnefs,  Caftor, 

Pollux,  and  14  nymphs ;  but  her  moft  faithful  attend¬ 
ant  was  the  beautiful  Iris,  or  the  rainbow,  Homer 
deferibes  her  in  a  chariot  adorned  with  precious  ftores, 
the  wheels  of  which  were  of  ebony,  and  which  was 
drawn  by  horfes  with  reins  of  gold.  But  fhe  is  more 
commonly  painted  drawn  by  peacocks.  She  was  repre¬ 
fented  in  her  temple  at  Corinth,  feated  on  a  throne, 
with  a  crown  on  her  head,  a  pomegranate  in  one  hand9 
and  in  the  other  a  feeptre  with  a  cuckoo  on  its  top. 

This  ftatue  was  of  gold  and  ivory. 

Some  mythologies  fuppofe  that  Juno  flgnifies  the 
air  :  others,  that  file  was  the  Egyptian  Ifis  *  who 
being  reprefented  under  various  figures,  was  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  reprefented  as  fo  many  diftinffc 
deities. 

JUNONALIA,  a  feftival  obferved  by  the  Romans 
in  honour  of  Juno.  It  was  inftituted  on  account  of 
certain  prodigies  that  happened  in  Italy,  and  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  matrons.  In  the  folemnity  two  white  cows 
were  led  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  into  the  city 
through  the  gate  called  Carmentahs ,  and  two  images  of 
Juno,  made  of  cyprtfs,  were  borne  in  proceflion.  Then 
marched  27  girls,  habited  in  long  robes,  tinging  a 
hymn  to  the  goddefs  >  then  came  the  decemviri,  crown¬ 
ed 
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Jimonalia  ed  with  laurel,  in  veftments  edged  with  purple.  This 
Ju^ter  PomPous  company,  going  through  the  Vicu^Jugarius, 
-  !  had  a  dance  in  the  great  held  of  Rome  ;  from  thence 

they  proceeded  through  the  Forum  Boarrum  to  the 
temple  of  Juno,  where  the  viClims  were  facrificed  by 
the  decemviri,  and  the  cyprefs  images  were  left  Hand¬ 
ing.  Thjf  feflival  is  not  mentioned  in  the  fq/li  of 
Ovid,  but  is  fully  defcribed  by  Livy,  lib.  vii.  dec.  3. 
The  hymn  ufed  upon  the  occafion  was  compofed  by 
Livius  the  poet. 

JUNTO,  in  matters  of  government,  denotes  a  feleCl 
council  for  taking  cognizance  of  affairs  of  great  confe- 
qutnce,  which  require  fecrecy. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  ligniTe?  much  the  fame 
with  convention,  affemblv,  or  board,  among  us  :  thus 
we  meet  with  the  junto  of  the  three  eftates,  of  com¬ 
merce,  of  tobacco,  £kc.  See  Board,  &c. 

IVORY,  in  Natural  Hi/hry ,  &c.  a  hard,  folid,  and 
firm  fubitance,  of  a  white  colour,  and  capable  of  a  very 
good  polifh.  It  is  the  tufe:  of  the  elephant  ;  and  is 
hollow  from  the  bale  to  a  certain  height,  the  cavity 
being  filled  up  with  a  compact  medullary  fubftance, 
feeming  to  have  a  great  number  of  glands  in  it.  It  is 
observed,  that  the  Ceylon  ivory,  and  that  of  the  ifland 
of  Vehem,  do  not  become  yellow  in  the  wearing,  as 
all  other  ivory  does  ;  for  this  reafon  the  teeth  of  thefe 
places  bear  a  larger  price  than  thofe  of  the  eoaft  of 
Guinea. 

Hardening,  Softening ,  and  Staining  of  I  TOUT,  See 
Bones  snd  Horns. 

JUPI  TER,  the  fupreme  god  of  the  ancient  Pagans. 
The  theologifb,  according  to  Cicero,  reckoned  up  three 
Jupiters  ;  the  firft  and  fecond  of  whom  were  born  in 
Arcadia  :  of  thefe  two,  the  one  fprang  from  /Ether, 
the  other  from  Coe! us.  The  third  Jupiter  was  the  fon 
*of  Saturn,  and  born  in  Crete,  where  they  pretended 
to  {how  his  fepulchre.  Cicero  in  other  places  fpeaks 
of  feveral  Jupiters  who  reigned  in  different  countries. 
The  Jupiter,  by  whom  the  poets  and  divines  under- 
Rand  the  fupreme  god,  was  the  fon  of  Saturn  king  of 
Crete.  He  would  have  been  devoured  by  his  father 
as  form  as  born,  had  not  his  mother  Rhea  fubftituted  a 
Rone  inftead  of  the  child,  which  Saturn  immediately 
fwallowed.  Saturn  took  this,  method  to  deftroy  all  his 
male  children,  becaufe  it  hod  been  foretold  by  Ccelus 
and  Terra,  that  one  of  his  fons  (hould  deprive  him  of 
his  kingdom.  Jupiter,  being  thus  faved  from  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  jaws,  was  brought  up  by  the  Curetes  in  a  den 
on  Mount  Ida.  Virgil  tells  us,  that  lie  was  fed  by 
the  bees  ;  out  of  gratitude  for  which,  he  changed  them 
from  an  iron  to  a  golden  colour.  Some  fay,  that  his 
nurfes  were  A#m  althaea  and  Meliffa,  who  gave  him 
goats  milk  and  honey  ;  and  others,  that  Amalthrea 
was  the  name  of  the  goat  which*  nouriftied  him,  and 
which,  as  a  reward  for  her  great  fervices,  was  chan¬ 
ged  into  a  conRellation.  According  to  others,  he  was 
fed  by  wild  pigeons,  who  brought  him  ambrofia  from 
Oceanus  ;  and  by  an  eagle  j  who  carried  ne&ar  in  his 
beak  from  a  Reep  lock  :  for  which  he  rewarded  the 
former,  by  making  the m  the  foretellers  of  winter  and 
fummer  ;  and  the  In  ft  by  giving  him  immortality,  and 
making  him  hi«  thunderbearer.  When  grown  up,  he 
drove  his  father  out  of  heaven,  and  divided  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  world  with  his  brothers.  For  himfelf,  he 
had  heaven  and  earth.  Neptune  had  the  fea  and  wa- 
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ters  ;  and  Pluto  hell.  The  Titans  undertook  to  def-  Jupiter, 
troy  Jupiter,  as  he  had  done  his  father.  Thefe  Titans.  ~v“— > 
were  giants,  the  fons  of  Titan  and  the  Earth.  They 
declared  war  againft  Jupiter,  and  heaped  mountains 
upon  mountains,  in  order  to  fcale  heaven  :  but  their 
efforts  were  unfuceefsful.  Jupiter  overthrew  them  with 
his  thunder,  and  {hut  them  up  under  the  waters  and 
mountains,  from  which  they  were  not  able  to  get 
out. 

Jupiter  had  feveral  wives  :  the  firft  of  whom,  named 
Metis ,  he  is  faid  to  have  devoured  when  big  with  child, 
by  which  lie  himfelf  became  pregnant;  and  Minerva 
i ffued  out  of  his  head,  completely  armed  and  fully 
grown.  His  fecond  was  Themis  ;  the  name  of  his 
third  is  not  known  ;  his  fourth  was  the  celebrated  Ju¬ 
no,  whom  he  deceived  under  the  form  of  a  cuckoo, 
which  to  ftiun  the  violence  of  a  ftorm  Hed  for  Riel  ter  to 
•her  lap.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Mufes  and  Graces  ; 
and  had  a  prodigious  number  of  children  by  his  mif- 
treffes.  He  metamorphofed  himfelf  into  a  fatyr  to  en¬ 
joy  Antiope  ;  into  a  bull,  to  carry  off  Europa  ;  into 
a  fwan,  to  abufe  Leda  ;  into  a  ftiower  of  gold,  to  cor¬ 
rupt  Daniie  3  and  into  feveral  other  forms  to  gratify 
his  paftlons.  Pie  had  Bacchus  by  Semele,  Diana  and 
Apollo  by  Latona,  and  was  the  father  of  Mercury  and 
the  other  gods. 

The  heathens  in  general  believed  that  there  was  but 
one  iupreme  God  ;  but  when  they  confidered  this  one 
great  being  as  influencing  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
they  gave  him  as  many  different  names.:  and  hence 
proceeded  their  variety  of  nominal  gods.  When  he 
thundered  or  lightened,  they  called  him  Jupiter  ;  when 
lie  calmed  the  fea,  Neptune;  when  he  guided  their 
councils,  Minerva ;  and  when  he  gave  them  ilrength 
in  battle,  Mars.  In  proetfs  of  time  they  ufed  differ¬ 
ent  representations  of  this  Jupiter,  &c.  and  confide  red 
them,  vulgarly  at  leaft,  as  fo  many  different  per  Jons. 

They  afterward  regarded  each  of  them  in  different 
views:  e.  g.  The  Jupiter  that  fhowered  down.bleftings 
was  called  the  Kind  Jupiter  ;  and  uhtn  punifhing,  the 
Terrible  Jupiter.  There  was  alfo  one  J.,  pi  ter  for  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  another  for  Africa  5  and  in  Europe,  there 
was  one  great  Jupiter  who  was  the  particular  fiiend  of 
the  Athenians,  and  another  who  was  the  fpecial  pro- 
terror  of  the  Romans  ;  nay,  there  was  fearct  a  town 
or  hamlet  perhaps,  in  Italy,  that  had  not  a  Jupiter  of 
its  own  :  and  the  Jupiter  of  Terracina  or  Jupiter 
Anxur,  reprefented  in  medals  as  young  and  beaidlefs, 
with  rays  round  his  head,  more  refembled  Apollo  than 
the  great  Jupiter  at  the  Capitol.  In  this  way  Jupiter 
at  length  had  temples  and  different  chambers  almoft 
everywhere:  at  Carthage,  he  was  called  Ammon;  in 
Egypt,  Serapis ;  at  Athens,  the  <|reat  Jupiter  was 
the  Olympian  Jupiter  ;  and  at  Rome  the  greateft  Ju¬ 
piter  was  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  was  the  guar¬ 

dian  and  benefactor  of  the  Romans,  and  whom  they 
called  the  “  beft  and  greateft  Jupiter  f  'Juptpr  optimus 
mnximus.  The  figure  of  this  Jupiter  was  reprefented 
in  his  chief  temple  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  as  fitting  on 
a  curule  chair  ;  with  the  fulmen  or  thunder,  or  raiher 
lightning  in  one  hand,  and  a  feeptre  in  the  other. 

This  fulmen  in  the  figures  of  the  old  artifts  was  al¬ 
ways  adapted  to  the  charaCler  under  which  they  were 
to  ltprefent  Jupiter.  If  his  appearance  was  to  be 
mild  and  calm,  they  gave  him  the  comic  fulmen  or 
3  E  bundle 
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Jupiter,  bundle  of  flames  wreathed  clofe  together,  held  down 
'  in  his  hand  :  When  punching,  he  holds  up  the  fame 
figure,  with  two  tranfverfe  darts  of  lightning,  fome- 
tiraes  with  wings  added  to  each  fide  of  it,  to  denote 
its  fwiftnefs  my  this  was  called  by  the  poets  the  three- 
forked  bolt  of  Jove  :  and  when  he  was  going  to  do 
fome  exemplary  execution,  they  put  in  his  hand  a 
handful  of  flames,  all  let  loofe  in  their  utmoft  fury  $ 
and  fometimes  filled  both  his  hands  with  flames.  The 
fuperiority  of  Jupiter  was  principally  manifefted  in  that 
air  of  majefty  which  the  ancient  artifts  endeavoured  to 
exprefs  in  his  countenance  :  particular  attention  was 
paid  to  the  head  of  hair,  the  eyebrows,  and  the  beard. 
There  are  feveral  heads  of  the  mild  Jupiter  on  ancient 
feals  y  where  his  face  has  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  cafe 
in  it,  admirably  defcribed  by  Virgil,  AEn.  i.  ver.  256. 
.The  ftatues  of  the  Terrible  Jupiter  were  generally  of 
black  marble,  as  thofe  of  the  former  were  of  w’hite  : 
the  one  fitting  with  an  air  of  tranquillity  ;  the  other 
Handing,  more  or  lefs  difturbed.  The  face  of  the  one 
is  pacific  and  ferene  ^  of  the  other  angry  or  clouded. 
On  the  head  of  the  one  the  hair  is  regular  and  com- 
pofed  my  in  the  other  it  is  fo  difcompofed,  that  it  falls 
half  way  dowrn  the  forehead.  The  face  of  the  Jupiter 
Tonans  refembles  that  of  the  Terrible  Jupiter  j  he  is 
reprefented  on  gems  and  medals  as  holding  up  the 
triple  bolt  in  his  right  hand,  and  Handing  in  a  chariot 
which  feems  to  be  whirled  on  impetuoufly  by  four 
horfes.  Thus  he  is  alfo  defcribed  by  the  poets.  Ovid, 
Deian.  Here.  v.  28.  \  Horace,  lib.  i.  od.  4.  v.  8.  Jupi¬ 
ter,  as  the  intelligence  prefiding  over  a  fingle  planet,  is 
xeprefented  only  in  a  chariot  and  pair  :  on  all  other  oc- 
eafions,  if  reprefented  in  a  chariot,  he  is  always  drawn 
by  four  horfes.  Jupiter  is  well  known  as  the  chief  ruler 
of  the  air,  whofe  particular  province  was  to  direft  the 
rains,  the  thunders,  and  the  lightnings.  As  the  dif- 
penfer  of  rain,  he  was  called  Jupiter  Pluvius  ;  under 
which  character  he  is  exhibited  feated  in  the  clouds, 
holding  up  his  right  hand,  or  extending  his  arms  al- 
mofl  in  a  flraight  line  each  way,  and  pouring  a  flream 
of  hail  and  rain  from  his  right  hand  upon  the  earth  y 
whilH  the  fulmen  is  held  down  in  his  left.  The  wings 
that  are  given  him  relate  to  his  character  of  prefiding 
over  the  air  :  his  hair  and  beard  in  the  Antonine  pil¬ 
lar  are  all  fpread  down  by  the  rain,  which  defeends  in 
a  flieet  from  him,  and  falls  for  the  refrefiiment  of  the 
Romans  \  whilfi  their  enemies  are  reprefented  as  firuck 
with  the  lightnings,  and  lying  dead  at  their  feet. 

Some  confider  a  great  part  of  the  fable  of  Jupiter  to 
include  the  hifiory  of  Noah  and  his  three  Tons  \  and 
that  Saturn  is  Noah,  who  faw  all  mankind  perifli  in 
the  waters  of  the  deluge  y  and  who,  in  fome  fort,  fwal- 
lowed  them  up,  by  not  receiving  them  into  the  ark. 
Jupiter  is  Ham  ;  Neptune,  Japheth  \  and  Shem,  Pluto. 

The  Titans,  it  is  thought,  represent  the  old  giants, 
who  built  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  whofe  pride  and 
prefumption  God  had  confounded,  by  changing  their 
language,  and  pouring  out  the  fpirit  of  difeord  and 
divifion  among  them.  The  name  of  Jupiter ,  or  Jovis 
Pater,  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  Jehovah,  pro¬ 
nounced  with  the  Latin  termination  Jovis  infiead  of  Jo- 
va  ;  and  in  medals  we  meet  with  Jovis  in  the  nomina¬ 
tive,  as  well  as  oblique  cafes:  for  example,  Jovis  cuf 
tos,  Jovis  propugnator,  Jovis  Jl  a  tor.  To  the  name  /<?- 
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vis  was  added  pater  ;  and  afterwards,  infiead  of  “  Jo¬ 
vis  pater,”  Jupiter  was  ufed  by  abbreviation. 

1  he  name  Jupiter  was  not  known  to  the  Hebrews 
till  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  kings 
his  fucceflors.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  commanded  the 
idol  of  Jupiter  Olympius  to  be  placed  in  the  temple  at 
Jerufalem  j  and  that  of  Jupiter  the  defender  of  firan- 
gers  in  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  2  Macc.  vi.  2. 
While  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  were  at  Lyfira,  they 
were  taken  for  gods,  becaufe  they  cured  one  w'ho  had 
been  lame  from  his  birth,  and  that  by  an  expreflion 
only  ‘y  St  Paul  was  taken  for  Mercury,  by  reafon  of  liis 
eloquence  y  and  St  Barnabas  for  Jupiter  (A6is  xiv.  11, 
12.),  on  account  probably  of  bis  good  mien. 

Jupiter,  at,  in  AJlronotny ,  one  of  the  fuperior  pla¬ 
nets,  remarkable  for  its  brightnefs  \  and  which  by  its 
proper  motion  feems  to  revolve  round  the  earth  in  about 
twelve  years.  See  Astronomy  Index . 

J  URA,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Wefiern  Iflands 
of  Scotland,  lying  oppofite  to  Knapdalein  Argylefliire, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  about  34  miles  long  and  10  broad. 
It  is  the  raofi  rugged  of  all  the  Hebrides  y  and  is  com- 
pofed  chiefly  of  vail  mountains,  naked,  and  without  4 
poflibility  of  cultivation.  Some  of  the  fouth  and  wefi¬ 
ern  fides  only  are  improveable,  and  in  good  feafons  as 
much  bear  and  oats  are  raifed  as  will  maintain  the  in¬ 
habitants  ;  though  by  the  diftillatipn,  as  Mr  Pennant 
fuppofes,  of  their  grain,  they  fometimes  want.  Bear 
produces  four  or  five  fold,  and  oats  threefold.  Sloes  are 
the  only  fruits  of  the  ifland  y  befides  the  berries  of  the 
i»ountain-afh,  from  which  an  acid  for  punch  is  obtained, 
and  a  kind  of  fpirit  is  alfo  difiilled.  Neceflity  hath  in- 
ftrudled  the  inhabitants  in  the  ufe  of  native  dyes. 
Thus  the  juice  of  the  tops  of  heath  boiled  fupplies 
them  with  a  yellow  j  the  roots  of  the  white  water  lily 
with  a  dark  brown  my  thofe  of  the  yellow  water  iris 
w  ith  a  black  y  and  the  ga/ium  verum ,  ru  of  the  iflanders, 
with  a  very  fine  red,  not  inferior  te  madder.  On  the 
hills  is  fome  pafture  for  cattle  my  and  the  produce,  when 
Mr  Pennant  vifited  the  ifland,  amounted  to  about  300 
or  400  bead  of  black  cattle,  fold  annually  at  3I.  each  j 
in  1805,  the  number  of  black  cattle  annually  export¬ 
ed  amounted  to  500,  which  bring  at  an  average  81. 
each  ;  and  about  1000  flieep,  which  bring  il.  each  y 
but  goats  are  lefs  numerous  than  formerly  :  about  100 
horfes  are  alfo  fold  annually.  The  other  animals  of  Ju¬ 
ra  are  about  100  flags  $  though  thefe  muft  formerly 
have  been  much  more  numerous,  as  the  original  name 
of  the  ifland  was  Deir-ay ,  or  the  ijle  of  deer ,  fo  call¬ 
ed  by  the  Norwegians  on  account  of  the  abundance 
of  deer  found  in  it.  Here  alfo  Mr  Pennant  had 
fome  obfeure  account  of  a  worm  that,  in  a  lefs  pernL 
cions  degree,  refembles  the  FURIA  itfernalis  of  Lin* 
nseus.  The  Jillan ,  a  little  wrorm  of  Jura,  fmall  as  av 
thread,  and  not  an  inch  in  length,  infinuates  itfelf  un¬ 
der  the  £kin,.  caufes  a  rednefs  and  great  pain,  flies  fwifu 
ly  from  place  to  place  y  but  is  cured  by  a  poultice  of 
cheefe  and  honey.  Of  the  mountains  of  Jura,  thofe 
from  their  ihape  called  the  paps ,  are  the  mofi  remark¬ 
able.  There  are  only  three  very  large  ones  :  the  biggefi 
called  Beinn-an-oir,  or  the  mountain  of  gold,  Jies  fartheft 
to  the  north  y  the  fecond  is  called  Belnnfjeunta ,  or  the 
hallowed  mountain  ;  and  the  third,  Beinn-a-chaolois ,  or 
the  mountain  of  the  found \  is  the  leaft  of  the  three.  Mr 
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Jura.  Pennant  afcended  the  firft  with  great  labour  and  dif- 
nr^  ficulty.  It  is  compofed  of  vaft  ft  ones  covered  with 
mofs  near  the  bafe  ;  but  all  above  bare,  and  uncon- 
neded  with  each  other.  The  whole,  he  fays,  teems  a 
cairn ,  the  work  of  the  fons  of  Saturn.  The  grandeur 
of  the  profpe£t  from  the  top  abundantly  made  amends 
for  the  fatigue  of  afcending  the  mountain.  Jura  itfelf 
afforded  a  ftupendous  fcene  of  rock,  varied  with  innu¬ 
merable  little  lakes.  From  the  weft  fide  of  the  hill  ran 
a  narrow  ftripe  of  rock  terminating  in  the  fe a,  and  cal¬ 
led  the  Jlide  of  the  old  hag .  .  To  the  fouth  appeared  Ilay 
extended  like  a  map  beneath  his  feet  ;  and  beyond 
that  the  north  of  Ireland  ;  to  the  eaft  two  other  iflands, 
Cantyre,  Arran,  and  the  frith  of  Clyde  bounded  by 
Ayrftiire;  an  amazing  tra£f  of  mountains  to  the  north - 
eaft  as  far  as  Benlomond ;  Skarba  finiftied  the  northern 
view  ;  and  over  the  weftern  ocean  were  fcattered  Co- 
lonfay  and  Oranfay,  Mull,  Iona,  and  its  neighbouring 
ifles  ;  and  ft  ill  further,  the  long  extents  of  Tirey  and 
Col,  juft  apparent.  The  other  paps  are  feen  very  di- 
ftin&ly,  but  all  of  them  inferior  in  height.  Mr  Banks 
and  his  friends  mounted  that  to  the  fouth,  and  found 
the  height  to  be  2359  feet;  but  this  is  far  overtop¬ 
ped  by  Beinn-an-oir.  The  ftones  of  this  mountain  are 
white,  a  few  red,  quartzy,  and  compofed  of  fmall 
grains  ;  but  fome  are  hrecciated \  or  filled  with  cryftal- 
line  kernels  of  an  amethyftine  colour.  The  other  ftones 
of  the  ifland  are,  a  cinereous  flate,  veined  with  red, 
and  ufed  here  as  a  w-hetftone ;  a  micaceous  fandftone  ; 
and  between  the  fmall  ifies  and  Arfin,  a  micaceous 
quartzy  rock-ftone.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland  there 
is  an  anchoring  place  called  Whitfarlan  ;  towards  the 
north  end  is  a  bay  called  Do*/ yaul ;  and  on  the  fame 
coaft  is  formed  another  riding  place  for  veffels  among 
feveral  fmall  iflands.  Between  the  north  end  of  Jura 
and  the  fmall  ifle  of  Skarba,  there  is  a  famous  whirl¬ 
pool,  called  Cory  Bhrecan ,  from  Brecan  fon  to  a  king 
of  Denmark,  who  periflied  in  this  gulf.  His  body 
being  caft  aftiore  on  the  north  fide  of  Jura,  was  buried 
in  a  cave,  and  his  grave  is  ft  ill  diftinguifhed  by  a 
tombftone  and  altar.  In  this  vortex,  which  extends 
about  a  mile  in  breadth,  the  fca  begins  to  boil  and 
ferment  with  the  tide  of  flood,  increafing  gradually  to 
a  number  of  whirlpools,  which,  in  the  form  of  pyramids, 
fpout  up  the  water,  with  a  great  aoife,  as  high  as  the 
maft  of  a  fmall  veffel,  agitated  into  fuch  a  foam  as 
makes  the  fea  appear  white  even  at  the  diftance  of  two 
leagues.  About  half-flood  the  violence  begins  to  de- 
creafe,  and  continues  to  do  fo  till  about  half  an  hour 
after  high  water  :  then  it  boils  as  before,  till  within 
an  hour  of  low  water,  when  the  fmalleft  fifhing  boat 
may  crofs  it  without  danger. 

Jura  is  furnilhed  with  many  rivulets  and  fprings  of 
excellent  water,  and  the  air  is  remarkably  healthy;  its 
falubrity  being  increafed  by  the  high*fituation,  perpe¬ 
tually  fanned  by  breezes.  It  is,  however,  but  ill  peo¬ 
pled  ;  and  did  not  contain  above  700  or  800  inhabi¬ 
tants  at  the  time  it  was  vifited  by  Mr  Pennant.  The 
number  in  1805  has  increafed  to  1 1 00.  The  women  are 
prolific,  and  very  often  bear  twins.  The  inhabitants 
live  to  a  great  age,  and  are  liable  to  few  diftempers. 
Men  of  90  can  work;  and  there  was  living  in  Pennant’s 
time  a  woman  of  80,  who  could  run  down  a  (beep. 
The  inhabitants  are  all  Proteftants,  but  addi&ed  to 


fome  fuperfti  lions.  The  parfth  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Jur* 
largeft  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  duty  the  moft  dan-  jjj 

gerous  and  troublefome  :  it  confifts  of  Jura?  Oranfay,  v  _  _ # 

Colonfay,  Skarba,  and  feveral  little  ifles  divided  by, 
narrow  and  dangerous  founds ;  forming  a  length  ot 
not  lefs  than  60  miles ;  fupplied  by  only  one  minifter 
and  an  alfiftant. 

The  very  old  clans  of  Jura  are  the  Macthuys  and 
the  Macraines  ;  but  it  feems  to  have  changed  mafters 
more  than  once.  In  1549,  Donald  of  Cantyre,  Mae- 
guillayne  of  Doward,  Macguillayne  of  Kinlochbuy, 
and  Macduffie  of  Colonfay  were  the  proprietors;  Mac- 
lean  of  Mull  had  alfo  a  {hare  in  158 6.  Mr  Campbell 
of  Jura,  and  Mr  Macneil  of  Colonfay,  are  now'  (1807) 
the  only  proprietors  of  this  ifland  ;  but  by  far  the 
greateft  part  belongs  to  the  former. 

Jura  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
Switzerland,  beginning  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  ex¬ 
tending  from  thence  along  the  Rhine  into  the  canton 
and  biftiopric  of  Bafle,  ftretching  into  the  canton  of  So- 
leure  and  the  principality  of  Neuchatel,  and  branching 
out  towards  the  Pays  de  Vaud  ;  feparating  that  coun¬ 
ty  from  Franche  Compte  and  Burgundy,  and  continued 
beyond  the  Genevan  territories  as  far  as  the  Rhone#~ 

Many  elevated  valleys  are  formed  by  different  parts  of 
this  chain  in  the  country  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud ;  among 
which  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  valley  of  the 
lake  of  Joux,  on  the  top  of  that  part  of  the  chain  na¬ 
med  Mont  Joux,  It  contains  feveral  populous  villages, 
and  is  beautifully  diverfified  with  wood,  arable  land, 
and  paflure.  It  is  watered  by  two  lakes  ;  the  largeft 
of  which  is  that  of  Joux  already  mentioned.  This  has 
one  (hore  of  a  high  rock  covered  with  wood  ;  the  op- 
pofite  banks  forming  a  gentle  afeent,  fertile  and  well 
cultivated  ;  behind  which  is  a  ridge  covered  with  pines, 
beech,  and  oak  wood.^  The  fmaller  lake,  named  B re¬ 
net  ,  is  bordered  with  fine  corn  fields  and  villages  ;  and 
the  ft  ream  which  iffues  from  it  is  loft  in  a  gulf  named 
Entonnoir ,  or  the  Funnel ,  where  the  people  have  placed 
feveral  mills  which  are  turned  by  the  force  of  the  fall¬ 
ing  current.  The  river  Orbe  iffues  from  the  other  fide 
of  the  mountain  about  two  miles  from  this  place  ;  and 
probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  fubterraneous  ftreani 
juft  mentioned.  The  largeft  lake  is  fupplied  by  a  ri¬ 
vulet  which  iffues  from  the  bottom  of  a  rock,  and  lofe^ 
itfelf  in  it.  The  valley  contains  about  3000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  remarkable  for  their  induftry.  Some  are  watch¬ 
makers  ;  but  the  greateft  number  employ  themfelvesip 
pol idling  cryftals,  granites,  and  marcafites.  The  coup-  > 
try  is  much  infefted  with  bears  and  wolves.  In  afcend¬ 
ing  to  this  place  there  is  a  very  extenfive  profpeft  of 
great  part  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
and  that  of  Neuchatel,  which  from  that  high  point  of. 
view  appear  to  be  nearly  on  a  level ;  though  M.  deLuc 
found  the  latter  to  be  159  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva. 

JURATS,  JuratT,  magiftrates  in  the  nature  of 
Aldermen,  for  the  government  of  feveral  corpora¬ 
tions.  Thus  we  meet  with  the  mayor  and  jurats  of 
Maidftone,  Rye,  Winchelfea,  &c. — So  alfo  Jerfey  has 
a  bailiff  and  twxlve  jurats,  or  fworn  afliftants,  to  go¬ 
vern  the  ifland. 

IVREA,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  and  capital  of  Canavez,  with  a  ftrong  fort, 
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a  biffiop’s  fee,  the  title  of  a  marquifate,  and  an  ancient 
call*  .  It  is  fubjcd  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  feat- 
ed  on  tin  river  Doria  between  two  hills,  in  E.  Lonp. 
7.  48.  N.  Lat.  45.  12. 

JUlilEU,  Peter,  an  eminent  French  Proteftant 
divine,  called  ironically  by  the  Papifts  the  Go/ialh  of 
the  Prot  ell  ants,  was  born  in  1637.  He  was  educated 
in  England  under  his  maternal  uncle  Peter  du  Mou¬ 
lin,  and  took  orders  in  the  Etiglifh  church  ;  but  re¬ 
turning  to  fucceed  his  father  as  pallor  of  a  reformed 
congregation  at  Mer  in  the  diecefe  of  Blois,  he  was 
made  prof  {Tor  of  divinity  and  Hebrew  at  Sedan,  where 
he  acquired  great  reputation.  This  univerfity  being 
takr  n  from  the  Profeilants,  a  profejQTorlhip  of  divinity 
was  founded  for  him  at  Rotterdam  5  and  he  was  alfo 
appointed  nhnifter  of  the  Walloon  church  in  the  (lime 
town.  Being  now  in  a  place  of  liberty,  he  gave  full 
fcore  to  an  imagination  naturally  warm,  and  applied 
him f- If  to  ftudy  the  hook  of  Revelation,  of  which  he 
fancied  he.  had  by  a  kind  of  infpiration  difeovered  the 
true  meaning  ;  a  notion  that  led  him  to  many  enlhufi- 
aflical  conjectures.  He  was  moreover  fo  unfortunate 
as  to  quarrel  with  his  bed  friends  for  oppofing  his  vi- 
fionary  opinions,  which  produced  violent  difputes  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Meffrs  Bayle  ar  d  de  Beauval.  He  died 
in  1713  ;  and  left  a  great  number  of  edeemed  works 
behind  him. 

JURJN*  Hr  James,  a  didinguifhed  perfon,  who  cul¬ 
tivated  medicine  and  mathematics  with  equal  fuccefs. 
lie  was  fecretary  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  as 
well  as  preddent  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  there. 
He  had  great  difputes  with  Michelotti  upon  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  running  waters,  with  Robins  upon  diftind  vi« 
fion,  and  with  the  partizans  of  Leibnitz  upon  moving 
bodies.  A  treatife  of  his  u  upon  Vifion”  is  printed  in 
Smiih’s  u  Optics.”  He  died  in  1750. 

JURTSCONSUL  I  US  (ICtu. r),  among  the  Romans, 
was  a  perfon  learned  in  the  law;  a  mafter  of  the 
Roman  jurifprudence  ;  who  was  confulted  on  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms,  and  on  the  diffi¬ 
cult  points  in  law  fuits.  The  fifteen  books  of  the  Di- 
geds  were  compiled  wholly  from  the  anfwers  or  re¬ 
ports  of  the  ancient  jurifconfulti.  Tribonianus,  in 
deftroying  the  2000  volumes  from  whence  the  Code 
and  Diged  were  taken,  has  deprived  the  public  of  a 
world  of  things  which  would  have  given  them  light 
into  the  ancient  office  of  the  jurifconfulti.  We  lhould 
fcarcely  have  known  any  thing  beyond  their  bare 
names,  had  not  Pomponius,  who  lived  in  the  fecond 
century,  taken  care  to  preferve  fome  circumdances  of 
their  office. 

T.  he  Roman  jurifconfulti  feem  to  have  been  the  fame 
with  our  chamber  councilors,  who  arrived  at  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  confulted  through  age  and  experience, 
but  never  pleaded  at  the  bar.  Their  pleading  advo¬ 
cates  or  lawyers  never  became  jurifconfulti.  See  Ad¬ 
vocate. 

In  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  the  advocati  had 
by  much  the  more  honourable  employment,  as  being 
in  the  ready  way  to  attain  the  hi  died  preferments. 
They  then  defpifed  the  ju  ifconfulti,  calling  them  in 
derifion  formulam  and  l gu/et\  as  having  invented  cer¬ 
tain  forms  and  monnfyllables,  in  order  to  give  their 
anfwers  the  greater  appearance  of  gravity  and  mydery. 
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But  in  procefs  of  time  they  became  fo  much  edeemed,  Jurfconlul, 
that  they  were  called  prudentes  and  fnpuntes ,  and  the  tus 
emperors  appointed  the  judge,  to  follow  their  advice. 

Augullus  advanced  them  to  be  public  officers  of  the 
empire  ;  lb  that  they  were  no  longer  confined  to  the 
petty  councils  of  private  prions— Bern.  Rutilius  has 
written  the  lives  ot  the  molt  famous  jurifconfulti  who 
have  lived  within  thefe  2000  years. 

J  URISDiCTIpN,  a  power  or  authority  which  a 
man  has  to  do  juftice  in  cafes  of  complaint  made  before 
him.  There  are  two  kinds  of  jurii'diaion,  the  one  ec~ 
cleJiaJHcal,  the  other  fecular. 

Secular  JURISDICTION  belongs  to  the  king  and  his 
juftices  or  delegates.  The  courts  and  judges  at  Weft- 
minfter  have  jurifdiaion  all  over  England,  and  are  not 
reflramed  to  any  county  or  place  ;  but  all  other  courts 
are  confined  to  their  particular  jurifdiaion,  which  if 
they  exceed,  whatever  they  do  is  erroneous.  There  are 
three  forts  of  inferior  jurifdiaions  ;  the  firft  is  tenere 
placita,  to  hold  pleas,  and  the  plaintiff  may  fue  either 
there  or  in  the  king’s  courts.  Another  is  the  conu- 
fance  of  pleas,  where  a  right  is  inverted  in  the  lord  of 
the  franehife  to  hold  pleas  :  and  he  is  the  only  perfon 
that  can  take  advantage  of  it,  by  claiming  his  fran- 
chife.  Lhe  third  fort  is  an  exempt  jurifdidion,  as 
where  the  king  grants  to  fome  city,  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  (hall  be  fued  within  their  city,  and  not  cl fe where  y 
though  there  is  no  jurifdiaion  that  can  withftand  a,  cer- 
tiorari  to  the  fuperior  courts. 

EccLcfinflical  JURISDICTION  belongs  to  bifhops  and 
their  deputies. 

Biffiops,  &c.  have  two  kinds  of  jurifdiaion  ;  the  one 
internal,  which  is  exerciled  over  the  confidence  in  things 
purely  fpiritual  ;  and  this  they  are  fuppofed  to  hold  im- 
mediately  of  God. 

I  he  other  is  contentious,  which  is  a  privilege  fome 
princes  have  given  them  of  terminating  difputes  be¬ 
tween  ecclefiafties  and  laymen. 

JURISPRUDENCE,  the  fcience  of  what  is  jail  or 
unjurt  ;  or  the  knowledge  of  laws.,  rights,  cuftoms,  fta- 
tutes,  &c.  neceftary  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

Sec  Law. 

JUROR.  Jurator,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  one  of  thofe 
twenty-four  or  twelve  men  who  are  fworn  to  deliver 
truth  upon  fucb  evidence  as  fhall  be  given  them  touch¬ 
ing  any  matter  in  queftion.  The  punilhment  of  petty 
jurors  attainted  of  giving  a  verdid  contrary  to  evi¬ 
dence,  willingly,  is  very  1‘evere. 

JURY,  a  certain  number  of  men  fworn  to  inquire 
into  and  trv  a  matter  of  fad,  and  to  declare  the  truth 
upon  fuch  evidence  as  fhall  appear  before  them. 

Juries  are,  in  thefe  kingdoms,  the  fupreme  judges 
in  all  courts  and  in  all  caufes  in  which  either  the  life, 
property,  or  reputation,  of  any  man  is  concerned  :  this 
is  the  diftingmffiing  privilege  of  every  Briton,  and  one 
of  the  moft  glorious  advantages  of  our  conftitution  ;  for 
as  every  one  is  tried  by  his  peers,  the  meaneft  fubjed 
is  as  fafe  and  as  free  as  the  greateft.  See  the  article 
Trial. 

JuilT  MaJ},  whatever  is  fet  up  in  room  of  a  maft 
that  has  been  loft  in  a  ftorm  or  an  engagement,  and  to 
which  a  leffer  yard,  ropes,  and  fails,  are  affixed. 

JUS  coronas.  See  liEREDlTART Right,  and  Suc¬ 
cession. 

Jus 
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Jus  Deliberandi,  in  Scots  Lazo,  that  right  which  an 
heir  has  by  law  of  deliberating  for  a  certain  time 
whether  he  will  reprefent  his  predecefibr. 

JUS  Devolutum,  in  Sr'ots  Law,  the  right  of  the  church, 
of  prefen  ting  a  mini  Iter  to  a  vacant  pariih,  in  cafe  the 
patron  (hail  negle6l  to  ufe  that  right  within  the  time 
limited  by  law. 

JUS  Mariti,  in  Scots  I. aw,  the  right  the  hufband  ac¬ 
quires  to  his  wife’s  moveable  eftate,  in  virtue  of  the 
marriage. 

Jus  Re  H SI  a,  in  Scots  Law,  the  right  the  wife  has  in 
the  goods  in  communion,  in  cafe  of  the  previous  deceafe 
of  the  hufband. 

JUS  Preventionis,  in  Scots  Law,  the  preferable  right 
of  jurifdiftion  acquired  by  a  court,  in  any  caule  to 
which  other  courts  are  equally  competent,  by  having 
exercifed  the  firft  add  of  jurifdiddion. 

Jus  Civile ,  amongfd  the  Romans,  fignified  no  more 
than  the  interpretation  given  by  the  learned,  of  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  though  the  phrafe  now  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Roman  laws. 

JUS  Civitatis,  fignifies  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
which-entitled  thole  perfons  who  had  obtained  it  to 
mod:  of  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens — yet  it  differs 
from  Jus  airitum ,  which  extends  to  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  a  free  native  of  Rome  was  entitled  to — 
the' difference  is  much  the  fame  as  betwixt  denization 
and  naturalization  with  u  . 

Jus  Honorarium,  was  a  name  given  to  thofe  Roman 
laws  which  were  made  up  of  edieds  of  the  fupreme  m..- 
gift  rates,  particularly  jhe  preetors . 

Jus  lmnginis,  was  the  right  of  ufing  pidlures  and 
jftatues  amongfd  the  Romans,  and  had  fome  refrmblance 
to  the  right  of  bearing  a  coat  of  arms  amongid  us. 
This  honour  was  allowed  to  none  but  thole  whofe  an- 
ceiiors  or  themfelves  had  borne  fome  curule  office ,  that 
is,  had  been  Curule  JEdi/e,  Cenfor ,  Prcetor\  or  ConfuL 

The  ufe  of  Idatues,  &c.  which  the  Jus  Imuginis 
gave,  was  the  exhibiting  them  in  funeral  proce (lions, 
&c.  See  Image. 

Jus  Papirianum,  was  the  law  of  Romulus,  Numa, 
and  other  kings  of  Pv  ime,  collected  into  a  body  by  Sex- 
tu»  Papirius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud  ♦,  which  accounts  for  the  name. 

Jus  Triutn  Liherorum,  was  a  privilege  granted  to 
fuch  perfons  in  the  city  of  Rome  as  had  three  children, 
by  which  they  were  exempted  from  all  troublefome 
offices.  The  fame  exemption  w'as  granted  to  any  per- 
fon  who  lived  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  having  four 
children  ,  and  thofe  that  lived  in  the  provinces,  pro¬ 
vided  they  had  five  (or  as  fome  fay  feven)  children, 
were  entitled  to  the  lame  immunities.  This  was  good 
policy,  and  tended  to  the  population  of  the  empire. 
For  a  further  account  of  thefe  privileges,  fee  CHIL¬ 
DREN. 

JUSSICA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  clais  5  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  17th  order,  Califcanthemas .  See  Botany 
Index. 

JUST,  a  fportive  kind  of  combat  on  horfeback,  man 
again  ft  man,  armed  with  lances.  1’he  word  is  by 
fome  derived  from  the  French  joufle,  of  the  Latin  juxta, 
becaufe  the  combatants  fought  near  one  another  Sal- 
mafiu*  derives  it  from  the  modern  Greek  zouffra,  or 
yather  which  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by  Nicepho- 


rus  Gregorius.  Others  derive  it  from  jiff  a,  which  in  Juft; 
the  corrupt  age  of  the  Latin  tongue  was  ufed  for  this  JU^1C' 
exereife,  by  reafon  it  was  fuppoled  a  more  juft  and 
equal  combat  than  the  tournament. 

The  difference  between  jufts  and  tournaments  con- 
fills  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  the  genus,  of  which  the 
former  is  only  a  fpecies.  Tournaments  included  all 
kinds  of  military  (ports  and  engagements  made  out 
of  gallantry  and  diverfions  :  Jufts  were  thofe  particu¬ 
lar  combats  where  the  parties  were  near  each  other, 
and  engaged  with  lance  and  fword.  Add,  that  the 
tournament  was  frequently  performed  by  a  number  of 
cavaliers,  who  fought  in  a  body  :  'The  juft  was  a  (ingle 
combat  of  one  man  againft  another. — Though  the  jufts 
were  ufually  made  in  tournaments  after  a  general  ren¬ 
counter  of  all  the  cavaliers,  yet  they  were  fometimes- 
fingly,  and  independent  of  any  tournament.  See  Tour¬ 
nament. 

He  wffio  appeared  for  the  firft  time  at  a  juft,  forfeit¬ 
ed  his  helm  or  cafque  unlefs  he  had  forfeited  before  at 
a  tournament. 

JUSTICE,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  is  one  of  the  four  car¬ 
dinal  virtues,  which  gives  every  per  Ton  his  due. 

Civilians  diftinguiffi  juftiee  into  two  kinds  :  commu¬ 
nicative  and  drffributive .  The  former  eftablifhes  fair 
dealing  in  the  mutual  commerce  between  man  and 
man  *,  and  includes  fincerity  in  our  difeourfe,  and  in¬ 
tegrity  in  our  dealings.  The  effedl  of  fincerity  is  mu¬ 
tual  confidence,  fo  neceffary  among  the  members  of 
the  fame  community  ;  and  this  mutual  confidence  is- 
fuftained  and  preferved  by  the  integrity  of  cur  eondufl. 

Diffributivc  juftiee  is  that  by  which  the  differences 
of  mankind  are  decided,  according  to  the  rules  of  equi¬ 
ty.  The  former  is  the  juftiee  of  private  individuals  y 
the  latter  of  princes  and  magiftrates. 

Fidelity  and  truth  are  the  foundation  of  juftiee.  As 
to  be  perfedftly  juft  is  an  attribute  of  the  Divine  Na¬ 
ture,  to  be  fo  to  the  utmoft  of  our  ability  is  the  glory 
of  man. 

The  following  examples  of  this  virtue  are  extracted 
from  various  authors. 

1.  Among  the  feveral  virtues  of  Ariftides,  that  for 
which  he  was  moft  renowmed  was  juftiee  ;  becaufe  this- 
virtue  is  of  moft  general  ufe,  its  benefits  extending  ta 
a  greater  number  of  perfons,  as  it  is  the  foundation, 
and  in  a  manner  the  foul,  of  every  public  office  and 
employment.  Hence  it  was  that  Ariftides,  though  in 
low  circumftances,  and  of  mean  extract  ion,  obtained 
the  glorious  furname  of  the  Jiff;  a  title,  fays  Plu¬ 
tarch,  truly  royal,  or  rather  truly  divine  :  but  of  which, 
princes  are  feldom  ambitious,  becaufe  generally  igno¬ 
rant  of  its  beauty  and  excellency.  They  choofe  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  called  the  conquerors  of  cities  and  the  thun¬ 
derbolts  of  wrar,  preferring  the  vain  honour  of  pomp¬ 
ous  titles,  which  convey  no  other  idea  than  violence 
and  (laughter,,  to  the  folid  glory  of  thofe  expreffive  oF 
goodnefs  and  virtue.  How  much  Ariftides  deferved 
the  title  given  him,  will  appear  in  the  following  in- 
ftances  *,  though  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  he  ac¬ 
quired  it  not  by  one  or  two  particular  a£tions,  but  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct. 

Themiftocles  having  conceived  the  defign  of  fup- 
planting  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  of  taking  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Greece  out  of  their  hands,  in  order  tu  put 
it  into  thofe  of  the  Athenians,  kept  his  eye  and  his 
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Jgfhce.  thoughts  continually  fixed  upon  that  great  projefl ; 

B”"*v  and  as  he  was  not  very  nice  or  fcrupulous  in  the  choice 
of  his  meafures,  whatever  tended  towards  the  accom- 
pl  ifhing  of  the  end  he  had  in  view  he  looked  upon  as 
juft  and  lawful. 

On  a  certain  day  then  he  declared  in  a  full  affembly 
of  the  people,  that  he  had  a  very  important  defign  to 
propofe  )  but  that  he  could  not  communicate  it  to  the 
people,  becaufe  its  fuccefs  required  it  (hould  be  carried 
on  with  the  grcateft  fecrecy  :  he  therefore  defired  they 
would  appoint  a  perfon'  to  whom  he  might  explain 
himfelf  upon  the  matter  in  queftion.  Ariftides  was 
unanimoufiy  fixed  upon  by  the  whole  affembly,  who 
referred  themfelves  entirely  to  his  opinion  of  the  affair) 
fo  great  a  confidence  had  they  both  in  his  probity  and 
prudence.  Themiftocles,  therefore,  having  taken  him 
afide,  told  him  that  the  defign  he  had  conceived  was 
to  burn  the  fleet  belonging  to  the  reft  of  the  Grecian 
dates,  which  then  lay  in  a  neighbouring  port ;  and  by 
this  means  Athens  would  certainly  become  miftrefs  of 
all  Greece.  Ariftides  hereupon  returned  to  the  affem- 
bly,  and  only  declared  to  them  that  indeed  nothing 
could  be  more  advantageous  to  the  commonwealth  than 
Themiftocles’s  proje£l,  but  that  at  the  fame  time  no¬ 
thing  in  the  world  could  be  more  unjuft.  All  the 
people  unanimoufiy  ordained  that  Themiftocles  (hould 
entirely  defift  from  his  projeft. 

There  is  not  perhaps  in  all  hiftory  a  faff  more  wor¬ 
thy  of  admiration  than  this.  It  is  not  a  company  of 
philofophers  (to  whom  it  cofts  nothing  to  eftablifli  fine 
maxims  and  fublime  notions  of  morality  in  the  fchool) 
who  determine  on  this  occafion  that  the  confideration 
of  profit  and  advantage  ought  never  to  prevail  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  w  hat  is,  honed  and  juft  j  but  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  highly  interefted  in  the  propofal  made  to 
them,  that  are  convinced  it  is  of  the  greateft  import¬ 
ance  to  the  welfare  of  the  (late,  and  who,  however,  re¬ 
ject  it  with  unanimous  confent,  and  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  hefitation  ;  and  for  this  only  reafon,  that  it  is 
contrary  to  juflice.  How  black  and  perfidious,  on  the 
other  hand,  wras  the  defign  wfiiich  Themiftocles  pro- 
pofed  to  them,  of  burning  the  fleet  of  their  Grecian 
confederates  at  a  time  of  entire  peace,  folely  to  aggran¬ 
dize  the  power  of  the  Athenians  !  Had  he  a  hundred 
times  the  merit  aferibed  to  him,  this  Angle  adtion 
would  be  fuflicient  to  fully  all  his  glory  )  for  it  is  the 
heart,  that  is  to  fay,  integrity  and  probity,  which  con- 
ftitutes  and  diftinguifhes  true  merit. 

2.  The  government  of  Greece  having  paffed  from 
Sparta  to  the  Athenians,  it  was  thought  proper  under 
this  new  government  to  lodge  in  the  ifle  of  Delos 
the  common  treafure  of  Greece  ;  to  fix  new  regula¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  public  money  ;  and  to  lay 
fuch  a  tax  as  might  be  regulated  according  to  the  re¬ 
venue  of  each  city  and  date,  in  order  that  the  ex- 
pences  being  equally  borne  by  the  feveral  individuals 
who  compofed  the  body  of  the  allies,  no  one  might 
have  reafon  to  murmur.  The  difficulty  was  to  find  a 
perfon  of  fo  honeft  and  incorrupt  a  mind,  as  to  dis¬ 
charge  faithfully  an  employment  of  fo  delicate  and 
dangerous  a  kind,  the  due  adminiftration  of  which  fo 
nearly  concerned  the  public  welfare.  All  the  allies 
caft  their  eyes  on  Ariftides  )  accordingly  they  in  veiled 
him  with  full  powers,  and  appointed  him  to  levy  a  tax 
on  each  of  them,  relying  entirely  on  his  wifdom  and 


juflice.  The  citizens  had  no  caufe  to  repent  their  Juflice. 
choice.  He  prefided  over  the  treafury  with  the  fideli-  v  ■- 
ty  and  difintereftednefs  of  a  man  who  looks  upon  it  as 
a  capital  crime  to  embezzle  the  fmalleft  portion  of  an¬ 
other’s  poffeflions,  with  the  care  and  adlivity  of  a  fa¬ 
ther  of  a  family  in  the  management  of  his  own  eftate 
and  with  the  caution  and  integrity  of  a  perfon  who 
confiders  the  public  money  as  facred.  In  fine,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  in  what  is  equally  difficult  and  extraordinary, 
viz.  to  acquire  the  love  of  all  in  an  office  in  which  he 
who  efcapes  the  public  odium  gains  a  great  point. 

Such  is  the  glorious  charadler  which  Seneca  gives  of  a 
erfon  charged  with  an  employment  ofalmoft  the  fame 
ind,  and  the  nobleft  eulogium  that  can  be  given  to 
fuch  as  adminifter  public  revenues.  It  is  the  exadl 
pidlure  of  Ariftides.  Kc  difeovered  fo  much  probity 
and  wifdom  in  the  exercife  of  this  office,  that  no  man 
complained  ;  and  thole  times  were  confidered  ever  af¬ 
ter  as  the  golden  age  j  that  is,  the  period  in  which 
Greece  had  attained  the  higheft  pitch  of  virtue  and 
happinefs. 

While'  he  was  treafurer-general  of  the  republic,  he 
made  it  appear  that  his  predeceffors  in  that  office  had 
cheated  the  (late  of  vaft  fums  of  money,  and  among 
the  reft  Themiftocles  in  particular)  for  this  great  man, 
with  all  his  merit,  was  not  irreproachable  on  that  head ; 
for  which  reafon,  when  Ariftides  came  to  pafs  his  ac¬ 
count,  Themiftocles  raifed  a  mighty  fadlion  againft 
him,  accufed  him  of  having  embezzled  the  public 
treafure,  and  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  have  him  condemned 
and  fined.  But  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  the 
mod  virtuous  part  of  the  citizens,  rifing  up  againft  fo 
unjuft  a  fentence,  not  only  the  judgment  was  reverfed 
and  the  fine  remitted,  but  he  was  elected  treafurer 
again  for  the  year  enfuing.  He  then  feemed  to  repent 
of  his  former  adminiftration  :  and  by  fhowing  himfelf 
more  tradlable  and  indulgent  towards  others,  he  found 
out  the  fecret  of  pleafing  all  that  plundered  the  com¬ 
monwealth  )  for  as  he  neither  reproved  them  nor  nar¬ 
rowly  infpedled  their  accounts,  all  ihefe  plunderers, 
grown  fat  with  fpoil  and  rapine,  now  extolled  Arifti¬ 
des  to  the  fkies.  It  would  have  been  eafy  for  him,  as 
we  perceive,  to  have  enriched  himfelf  in  a  poft  of  that 
nature,  which  feems,  as  it  were,  to  invite  a  man  to  it 
by  the  many  favourable  opportunities  it  lays  in  his 
way  ;  efpecially  as  he  had  to  do  with  officers,  who  for 
their  part  were  intent  upon  nothing  but  robbing  the 
public,  and  would  have  been  ready  to  conceal  the 
frauds  of  the  treafurer  their  mafter,  upon  condi¬ 
tion  he  did  them  the  fame  favour.  Thefe  very  offi. 
cers  now  made  intereft  with  the  people  to  have  him 
continued  a  third  year  in  the  fame  employment  :  but 
when  the  time  of  eledlion  was  come,  juft  as  they  were 
on  the  point  of  electing  Ariftides  unanimoufiy,  he 
rofe  up,  and  warmly  reproved  the  Athenian  people  : 

“  What  (fays  he),  when  I  managed  your  treafure  with 
all  the  fidelity  and  diligence  an  honeft  man  is  ca¬ 
pable  of,  I  met  with  the  raoft  cruel  treatment,  and  the 
mofl  mortifying  returns  )  and  now  that  I  have  aban¬ 
doned  it  to  the  mercy  of  thefe  robbers  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  I  am  an  admirable  man  and  thebeft  of  citizens!  I 
cannot  help  declaring  to  you,  that  I  am  more  afhamed 
of  the  honour  you  do  me  this  day,  than  I  was  of  the 
condemnation  you  paffed  againft  me  this  time  twelve¬ 
months  j  and  with  grief.  I  find  that  it  is  more  glorious 
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Juftice.  ■with  us  to  be  complaifant  to  knaves  than  to  fave  the 
—  v  '  treafures  of  the  republic.”  Ey  this  declaration  he  fi- 
lenced  the  public  plunderers  and  gained  the  efteem  of 
all  good  men. 

3.  In  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  we  meet  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarkable  inftance  of  a  fcrupulous  regard  to 
juftice  in  a  Perfian  king  named  Noufchirvan.  Having 
been  out  a  hunting,  and  defirous  of  eating  fome  of  the 
venifon  in  the  field,  feveral  of  his  attendants  went  to  a 
neighbouring  village  and  took  away  a  quantity  of  fait 
to  feafon  it.  The  king  fufpefting  how  they  had  afted, 
ordered  that  they  (hould  immediately  go  and  pay  for 
it.  Then  turning  to  his  attendants,  he  faid,  “  This  is 
a  fmall  matter  in  itfelf,  but  a  great  one  as  it  regards  me  : 
for  a  king  ought  ever  to  be  juft,  becaufe  he  is  an  exam¬ 
ple  to  his  fubjefts  ;  and  if  he  fwerves  in  trifles,  they 
will  become  diffolute.  If  I  cannot  make  all  my  people 
juft  in  the  fmalleft  things,  I  can  at  leaf!  (how  them  it  is 
poftible  to  be  fo.” 

Thefe  examples,  to  which  many  more  might  be 
added,  are  highly  pleafing  to  a  fagacious  and  virtuous 
mind  ;  but  the  fenfual  and  brutal  part  of  mankind, 
who  regard  only  the  prefent  moment,  who  fee  no  ob- 
jedts  but  thofe  which  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
corporeal  eye,  and  eftimate  the  merit  of  every  aftion 
by  the  gain  which  it  produces,  have  always  confidered 
juftice  and  utility  as  independent  of  each  other.  They 
put  utility  in  the  glance  againft  honefty  every  day ; 
and  never  fail  to  incline  the  beam  in  favour  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  if  the  fuppofed  advantage  is  thought  to  be  con- 
fiderabie.  They  have  no  regard  to  juftice  but  as  they 
reckon  to  gain  by  it,  or  at  leaft  not  to  lofe  ;  and  are 
always  ready  to  defert  it  when  it  expofes  them  to  any 
danger  or  threatens  them  with  any  lofs.  From  this 
difpofition  of  mind  proceeds  that  avidity  of  wealth 
and  that  habitual  fraud  which  perpetually  embroil  ci¬ 
vil  fociety  :  from  this  fatal  fource  arifes  that  deluge  of 
iniquity  which  has  overflowed  the  w'orld  ;  from  this 
preference  of  intereft  to  honefty  proceed  every  unjuft 
litigation  and  every  aft  of  violence.  And  yet  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  “  Whatever  is  unjuft  muft, 
upon  the  whole,  be  difadvantageous  ;”  which  might 
be  proved  thus : 

Nothing  is  advantageous  or  ufeful  but  that  which 
has  a  tendency  to  render  us  happy :  the  higheft  advan¬ 
tage,  or  abfolute  utility,  is  complete  happinefs;  and 
to  this  happinefs,  whatever  is  advantageous  or  ufeful 
is  relative  as  to  an  ultimate  end  ;  and  nothing  that  is 
not  thus  relative  to  happinefs  can  properly  be  faid  to 
be  advantageous  or  ufeful.  But  whatever  is  unjuft,  is  fo 
far  from  tending  to  promote,  that  it  deftroys  our  hap¬ 
pinefs;  for  whatever  is  unjuft  is  contrary  to  the  Divine 
will :  but  it  is  not  poftible  that  we  {hould  become  hap¬ 
py  by  refitting  that  will  ;  becaufe  of  this  will  our  hap¬ 
pinefs  is  the  immediate  objeft.  God  is  not  a  tyrant, 
proud  of  uncontroulable  power,  who  impofes  capricious 
laws  only  as  tefts  of  our  obedience,  and  to  make  us 
feel  the  weight  of  his  yoke  ;  all  his  precepts  areleffons 
which  teach  us  how  to  be  happy.  But  it  is  the  will 
of  God  that  we  fhould  be  juft  ;  from  whence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  no  true  happinefs  can  be  acquired  by  thofe 
who  are  unjuft.  An  aftion,  therefore,  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  will  of  God,  muft  be  inconfiftent  with 
our  true  intereft  ;  and  confequently,  fo  far  from  being 
ufeful  or  expedient,  it  muft  inevitably  produce  rain 


and  mifery.  Injuftice  fometimes  meets  with  the  pu-  Juftice. 
niftiment  it  deferves  in  this  world  ;  but  if  it  fhould  *  '  " 
efcape  here,  it  does  not  fellow  that  it  will  for  ever 
efcape.  It  proves,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  world  in  which  the  fates  of  mankind  will  be  im¬ 
partially  decided. 

But  to  prevent  the  dreadful  confufion  which  the 
miftaken  notion  of  intereft  had  introduced  among  man¬ 
kind,  it  became  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  in¬ 
nate  principles  of  juftice  ;  to  fufpend  the  balance  and 
difplay  the  fword,  for  the  determination  of  differences 
and  the  puniftiment  of  guilt.  This  is  the  reafon  and 
origin  of  diftributive  juftice,  which  became  the  necef¬ 
fary  appendage  of  fovereignty.  Accordingly,  in  an¬ 
cient  times,  princes  adminiftered  juftice  in  perfon  and 
W’ithout  delay  ;  but  at  length  being  embarraffed  and 
oppreffed  by  the  multiplicity  of  bufinefs  which  in- 
creafed  with  their  dominions,  or  diverted  from  their 
attention  to  civil  government  by  the  command  of  ar¬ 
mies,  certain  laws  were  eftablifhed  with  great  folemnity 
to  adjuft  and  determine  the  differences  which  might  arife 
among  the  members  of  the  fame  community,  and  tore- 
prefs  the  infolence  of  thofe  who  dared  to  violate  the  pu¬ 
blic  peace,  by  poffeflmg  them  with  the  dread  either  of 
corporeal  puniftiment  or  infamy.  The  execution  ef 
thefe  laws  was  put  into  the  hands  of  fubordinate  judges. 

Thefe  delegates  of  the  fovereign  power  were  called  ma- 
giftrates  ;  and  thefe  are  the  perfons  by  whom  juftice  i* 
at  this  time  adminiftered,  except  in  partic  ular  cafes,  in 
which  the  fovereign  himfelf  interferes.  But  by  whom- 
foever  this  kind  of  juftice  is  adminiftered,  it  ought  to 
be  done  fpeedily,  impartially,  and  without  expence  to 
the  parties. 

4.  Ariftides  being  judge  between  two  private  per¬ 
fons,  one  of  them  declared,  that  his  adverfary  had 
greatly  injured  Ariftides.  “  Relate  rather,  good  friend 
(faid  he,  interrupting  him),  what  wrong  he  hath  done 
thee ;  for  it  is  thy  caufe,  not  mine,  that  I  now  fit 
judge  of.” — Again  :  Being  defired  by  Simonides,  a 
poet  of  Chios,  who  had  a  caufe  to  try  before  him,  to 
ftretch  a  point  in  his  favour,  he  replied,  “  As  you 
would  not  be  a  good  poet  if  your  lines  ran  Contrary  to 
the  juft  meafures  and  rules  of  your  art ;  fo  I  {hould 
neither  be  a  good  judge  nor  an  honeft  man  if  I  decided 
aught  in  oppofition  to  law  and  juftice.” 

5.  Artabarzanes,  an  officer  of  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Perfia,  begged  his  majefty  toconfer  a  favour  upon  him  j 
which  if  complied  with  would  be  an  aft  of  injuftice. 

The  king  being  informed  that  the  promife  of  a  con- 
fiderable  fum  of  money  was  the  only  motive  that  in¬ 
duced  the  officer  to  make  fo  unreal’onable  a  requeft, 
ordered  his  treafurer  to  give  him  thirty  thoufand  da- 
riufes,  being  a  prefent  of  equal  value  with  that  which 
he  was  to  have  received.  Giving  him  the  order  fou 
the  money,  “  Here,  take  (fays  the  king)  this  token 
of  my  friendship  for  you  :  a  gift  of  this  nature  cannot 
make  me  poor ;  but  complying  with  your  requeft 
would  make  me  poor  indeed,  for  it  wrould  make  me  un- 
juft.” 

6.  Cambyfes  king  of  Perfia  was  remarkable  for 
the  feverity  of  his  government  and  his  inexorable  re¬ 
gard  to  juftice.  The  prince  had  a  particular  favourite 
whom  he  made  a  judge  ;  and  this  judge  reckoned  him¬ 
felf  fo  fecure  in  the  credit  he  had  with  his  mafter,  that 
without  any  more  ado  caufes  were  bought  and  fold  in 
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the  courts  of  judicature  as  openly  as  provifions  in  the 
market.  But  when  Cambyfes  was  informed  of  thefe 
proceedings,  enraged  to  find  his  friendfhip  fo  ungrate¬ 
fully  abuled,  the  honour  of  his  government  proftituted, 
and  the  liberty  and  property  of  his.iubjefls  facrifieed  to 
the  avarice  of  his  wretched  minion,  he  ordered  him  to 
be  feized  and  publicly  degraded  ;  after  which  he  com¬ 
manded  his  lkin  to  be  ftripped  over  his  ears,  and  the 
feat  of  judgment  to  be  covered  with  it  as  a  warning  to 
others.  At  the  fame  time,  to  convince  the  world  that 
this  feverity  proceeded  only  from  the  love  of  juftice,  he 
permitted  the  fon  to  fucceed  his  father  in  the  honours 
and  office  of  prime  minifter. 

7.  When  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  furnamed  the 
Bolt /,  reigned  over  fpacious  dominions,  now  (wallow¬ 
ed  up  by  the  power  of  France,  he  heaped  many  fa¬ 
vours  and  honours  upon  Claudius  Rynfault,  a  Ger¬ 
man,  who  had  ferved  him  in  his  wars  againft  the-  in- 
fults  of  his  neighbours.  The  prince  himfelf  was  a 
perfon  of  Angular  humanity  and  jufiice  *,  and  being 
prepoffeffed  in  favour  of  Bynfault,  upon  the  deceafe  of 
the  governor  of  the  chief  town  of  Zealand  gave  him  that 
command.  He  was  not  long  feated  in  that  govern¬ 
ment  before  he  cart  his  eyes  upon  Sapphira,  a  woman 
of  exquifite  beauty,  the  wife  of  Paul  Danvclt,  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  the  city  under  his  prote&ion  > 
and  government.  Rynfault  was  a  man  of  a  warm 
conftitution,  and  violent  inclination  to  women.  He 
knew  what  it  was  to  enjoy  the  fatisfaftions  which  are 
reaped  from  the  poffeffion  of  beauty $  but  was  an  ut¬ 
ter  itranger  to  the  decencies,  honours,  and  delicacies, 
that  attend  the  paffion  toward  them  in  elegant  minds. 
He  could  with  his  tongue  utter  a  paffion  with  which 
his  heart  was  wholly  untouched.  In  ffiort,  he  was 
one  of  thofe  brutal  mir.ds  which  can  be  gratified  with 
the  violation  of  innocence  and  beauty,  without  the 
lead  pity,  paffion,  or  love  for  that  with  which  they  are 
fo  much  delighted. 

Rynfault  being  refolved  to  accompliffi  his  will  on 
the  wife  of  Danvelt,  left  no  arts  untried  to  get  into 
a  familiarity  at  her  hotife  •,  but  ffie  knew  his  character 
and  difpofition  too  well  not  to  ffiun  all  occafions  that 
might  enfnare  her  into  his  converfation.  The  gover¬ 
nor,  defpairing  of  fuccefs  by  ordinary  means,  appre¬ 
hended  and  imprifoned  her  hufband,  under  pretence  of 
an  information  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  correfpondence 
with  the  enemies  of  the  duke  to  betray  the  town  into 
their  polfeffion.  This  defign  had  its  defired  effect  ; 
and  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Danvelt,  the  day  be¬ 
fore  that  which  was  appointed  for  his  execution,  pre¬ 
sented  herfelf  in  the  hall  of  the  governor’s  houfe,  and 
as  he  paffe^l  through  the  apartment  threw  herfelf  at 
his  feet,  and  holding  his  knees,  befeeched  his  mercy. 
Rynfault  beheld  her  with  a  diflembled  fatisfa£lion  ; 
and  affuming  an  air  of  thought  and  authority,  he  bid 
her  rife,  and  told  her  (he  muit  follow  him  to  his  clo- 
fiet  \  and  afking  her  whether  fhe  knew  the  hand  of  the 
letter  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket,  went  from  her, 
leaving  this  admonition  aloud  :  “  if  you  would  fave 
your  hufband,  you  mull  give  me  an  account  of  all  you. 
know,  without  prevarication  ;  for  every  body  is  fa- 
tisfied  that  he  is  too  fond  of  you  to  be  able  to  hide 
from  you  the  names  of  the  reft  of  the  confpirators, 
or  any  other  particulars  whatioever.”  He  went  to 
•his  clofct,  and  foon  after  the  lady  was  fent  for  to  an 


audience.  The  fervant  knew  his  diftanee  when  mat-  Juftice. 
ters  of  ftate  were  to  be  debated  5  and  the  governor, "  /""*■ 
laying  afide  the  air  with  which  he  had  appeared  in 
public,  began  to  be  the  lupplicant,  and  to  rally  an 
affliction  which  it  was  in  her  power  eafily  to  remove. 

She  eafily  perceived  his  intention  $  and,  bathed  in 
tears,  began  to  deprecate  fo  wicked  a  defign.  Lufl, 
like  ambition,  takes  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
body  into  its  fervice  and  fubjeClion.  Her  becoming 
tears,  her  honelt  anguifh,  the  wringing  of  her  hands, 
and  the  many  changes  of  her  polture  and  figure  in  the 
vehemence  of  fpeaking,  w'ere  but  fo  many  attitudes  in 
which  he  beheld  her  beauty,  and  farther  incentives  of 
his  defire.  All  humanity  was  loft  in  that  one  appetite  j 
and  he  fignified  to  her  in  fo  many  plain  terms,  that  he 
was  unhappy  till  he  poffeffed  her,  and  nothing  left 
fliould  be  the  price  of  her  hufband’s  life  ;  and  file 
muft,  before  the  following  noon,  pronounce  the  death 
or  enlargement  of  Danvelt.  After  this  notification, 
when  he  faw  Sapphira  enough  diftra£ted  to  make  the 
fubject  of  their  dilcourfe  to  common  eyes  appear  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  it  was,  he  called  his  fervants  to  con¬ 
duct  her  to  the  gate.  Loaded  with  iniupportable 
affliction,  ffie  immediately  repairs  to  her  hufband,  and 
having  fignified  to  the  gaolers  that  file  had  a  propofal 
to  make  to  her  hufband  from  the  governor,  Use  was 
left  alone  with  him,  revealed  to  him  all  that  had 
paffed,  and  reprefented  the  endlefs  conflict  (he  was  in 
between  love  to  his  perfon  and  fidelity  to  his  bed.  It 
is  eafy  to  imagine  the  (harp  affliction  this  hontft  pair 
w’ere  in  upon  fueh  an  incident,  in  lives  not  uled  to 
any  but  ordinary  occurrences.  The  man  was  bridled 
by  fhame  from  fpeaking  what  his  fear  prompted  upon 
fo  near  an  approach  of  death  •,  but  let  fall  words  that 
fignified  to  her,  he  fliould  not  think  her  polluted, 
though  flie  had  not  confeffed  to  him  that  the  governor 
had  violated  her  perfon,  finee  he  knew  her  will  had  no 
part  in  the  action.  She  parted  from  him  with  this 
oblique  permiffion,  to  fave  a  life,  he  had  not  reiolution 
enough  to  refign  for  the  fafety  of  his  honour. 

The  next  morning  the  unhappy  Sapphira  attended 
the  governor,  and  being  led  into  a  remote  apartment, 
fubmitted  to  his  defires.  Rynfault  commended  her 
charms  ;  claimed  a  familiarity  after  what  had  palled 
between  them  *,  and  w'ith  an  air  of  gaiety,  in  the 
language  of  a  gallant,  bid  her  return  and  take  her 
hufband  out  of  prifon  :  but,  continued  he,  my  fair 
one  muft  not  be  offended  that  I  have  taken  care  he 
fliould  not  be  an  interruption  to  our  future  affignations. 

Thefe  laft  w’ords  foreboded  what  ffie  found  when  fhe 
came  to  the  gaol,  her  hufband  executed  by  the  order  ef 
Rynfault. 

It  was  remarkable,  that  the  woman,  who  was  full 
of  tears  and  lamentations  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
her  affliftion,  uttered  neither  figh  nor  complaint,  but 
flood  fixed  with  grief  at  this  confummation  of  her 
misfortunes.  She  betook  herfelf  to  her  abode  ;  and, 
after  having  in  folitude  paid  her  devotion  to  Him  who 
is  the  avenger  of  innocence,  flie  repaired  privately  to 
court.  Her  perfon,  and  a  certain  grandeur  of  fur¬ 
row  negligent  of  forms,  gained  her  admittance  to 
the  duke  her  fovereign.  .As  foon  as  ffie  came  into  the 
prefence,  fhe  broke  forth  into  the  following  words': 

“  Behold,  O  mighty  Charles,  a  wretch  weary  of  life, 
though  it  Iras  always  been  (pent  with  innocence  and 

virtue. 
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Juftice.  vixtue.  It  is  not  in  your  power  to  redrefs  my  injuries, 
but  it  is  to  avenge  them  3  and  if  the  prote6lion  of  the 
difire  {Ted,  and  the  punifliment  of  oppreflors,  is  a  tafk 
worthy  of  a  prince,  I  bring  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
ample  matter  for  doing  honour  to  his  own  great  name, 
and  of  wiping  infamy  off  mine.”  When  (he  had  fpo- 
Iken  this,  fhe  delivered  to  the  duke  a  paper  reciting  her 
flory.  He  read  it  with  all  the  emotion  that  indigna¬ 
tion  and  pity  could  raife  in  a  prince  jealous  of  his  ho¬ 
nour  in  the  behaviour  of  his  officers  and  the  profperity 
of  his  fubje&s. 

Upon  an  appointed  day  Rynfault  was  fent  for  to 
court,  and  in  the  prefence  of  a  few  of  the  council 
confronted  by  Sapphira.  The  prince  afking,  “  Do 
you  know  that  lady  ?”  Rynfault,  as  foon  as  he  could 
recover  his  furprife,  told  the  duke  he  would  marry 
her,  if  his  highnefs  would  pleafe  to  think  that  a  repa¬ 
ration.  The  duke  feemed  contented  with  this  anfwer, 
and  flood  by  during  the  immediate  folemnization  of 
the  ceremony.  At  the  cOnclufion  of  it  he  told  Ryn¬ 
fault,  Thus  far  you  have  done  as  conftrained  by  my 
authority  :  I  fhall  not  be  fatisfied  of  your  kind  ufage 
of  her,  till  you  fign  a  gift  of  your  whole  eflate  to 
her  after  your  deceafe.”  To  the  performance  of  this 
alfo  the  duke  was  a  witnefs.  When  thefe  two  a6ls 
were  executed,  the  duke  turning  to  the  lady,  told 
her,  “  It  now  remains  with  me  to  put  you  in  quiet 
pofTeflion  of  what  your  hufband  has  fo  bountifully  be¬ 
llowed  on  you  3”  and  ordered  the  immediate  execution 
of  Rynfault. 

8.  One  of  the  greatefl  of  the  Turkifh  princes  was 
Mamood  or  Mahmud  the  Gaznevide.  His  name  is 
Hill  venerable  in  the  eafl  3  and  of  the  noble  parts  of 
his  charadler  a  regard  to  juftice  was  not  the  leaft.  Of 
this  the  following  example  is  related  by  Mr  Gibbon  in 
his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire>—A£  he  fat 
in  the  divan,  an  unhappy  fubje£l  bowed  before  the 
throne  to  accufe  the  infolence  of  a  Turkifh  foldier  who 
had  driven  him  from  his  houfe  and  bed.  “  Sufpend 
your  clamours  (faid  Mahmud)  3  inform  me  of  his  next 
vifit,  and  ourfelf  in  perfon  will  judge  and  punifh  the 
offender.”  The  fultan  followed  his  guide  3  invefled 
the.  houfe  with  his  guards  3  and  extinguifhing  the 
torches,  pronounced  the  death  of  the  criminal  who 
had  been  feized  in  the  a  61  of  rapine  and  adultery. 
After  the  execution  of  his  fentence,  the  lights  were  re¬ 
kindled,  and  Mahmud  fell  proflrate  in  prayer  3  then 
rifing  from  the  ground,  he  demanded  fome  homely 
fare,  which  he  devoured  with  the  voraeioufnefs  of  hun¬ 
ger.  The  poor  man,  whofe  injury  he  had  avenged, 
was  unable  to  fuppjrefs  his  aflonifhment  and  curioffty  3 
and  the  courteous  monarch  condescended  to  explain 
the  motives  of  this  fmgular  behaviour.  “  I  had  reafon 
to  fufpecl  that  none  except  one  of  my  fons  could  dare 
to  perpetrate  fuch  an  outrage  3  and  I  extinguiffied  the 
lights  that  my  juffice  might  be  blind  and  inexorable. 
My  prayer  was  a  thankfgiving  on  the  difeovery  of  the 
offender  3  and  fo  painful  was  my  anxiety,  that  I  had 
patted  three  days  without  food  fince  the  firfl  moment 
of  your  complaint.”  , 

9.  In  Bourgoanne’s  Travels  in  Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  364. 
the  following  anecdote  is  given  of  Peter  III.  of  Caffile. 
A  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  affe6led  in  his 
drefs,  and  particularly  in  his  Shoes,  could  not  find  a 
workman  to  his  liking.  An  unfortunate  fhoemaker, 
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to  whom  he  applied  after  quitting  many  others,  hav¬ 
ing  brought  him  a  pair  of  fhoes  riot  made  to  pleafe ' 
his  tafle,  the  canon  became  furious,  and  feizing  one 
ef  the  tools  of  the  fhoemaker,  gave  him  with  it  fo  many 
blows  upon  the  head  as  laid  him  dead  upon  the  floor. 
The  unhappy  man  left  a  widow,  four  daughters,  and  a 
fon  13  years  of  age,  the  eldefl  of  the  indigent  family. 
They  made  their  complaint  to  the  chapter  :  the  ca¬ 
non  was  profecuted,  and  condemned  not  to  appear  in 
the  choir  for  a  year.  The  young  fhoemaker  having 
attained  to  man’s  eflate,  was  fcarcely  able  to  get  a 
livelihood  3  and  overwhelmed  with  wretchednefs,  fat 
down  on  the  day  of  a  proceflion  at  the  door  of  the 
cathedral  of  Seville  in  the  moment  the  proceflion  pafs- 
ed  by.  Amongfl  the  other  canons  he  perceived  the 
murderer  of  his  father.  At  the  fight  of  this  man  filial 
affedlion,  rage,  and  defpair,  fo  far  got  the  better  of 
his  reafon,  that  he  fell  furioufly  upon  the  priefl,  and 
flabbed  him  to  the  heart.  The  young  man  wras  feized, 
convidled  of  the  crime,  and  immediately  condemned 
to  be  quartered  alive*  Peter,  whom  we  call  the  Cruel \ 
and  whom  the  Spaniards,  with  more  reafon,  call  the 
lover .  of  juflice ,  was  then  at  Seville.  The  affair  came 
to  his  knowledge ;  and  after  learning  the  particulars, 
he  determined  to  be  himfelf  the  judge  of  the  young 
fhoemaker.  When  he  proceeded  to  give  judgment, 
he  firfl  annulled  the  fentence  juft  pronounced  by  the 
clergy  :  and  after  afking  the  young  man  what  profef- 
fion  he  was,  “  I  forbid  you  (faid  he)  to  make  fhoes  for 
one  year  to  come.”  v 

10*  In  Gladwin’s  Hiflory  of  Hindoflan,  a  Angular 
fa 61  is  related  of  the  emperor  Jehangir,  under  whofe 
father  Akber  the  Mogul  empire  in  Hindoflan  firfl  abs¬ 
tained  any  regular  form.  Jehangir  fucceeded  him  at 
Agra  on  the  22d  of  Oflober,  16053  and  the  firfl  or¬ 
der  which  he  iffued  on  his  acceflion  to  the  throne  was 
for  the  conflrudlion  of  the  golden  chain  of  juflice.  It 
was  made  of  pure  gold,  and  meafured  30  yards,  con¬ 
fiding  of  60  links,  weighing  four  maunds  of  Hindo¬ 
flan  (about  400  pounds  avoirdupois).  One  end  of  this 
chain  was  fufpended  from  the  royal  baflion  of  the  for- 
trefs  of  Agra,  and  the  other  fattened  in  the  ground 
near  the  fide  of  the  river.  The  intention  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  invention  was,  that  if  the  officers  of  tho 
courts  of  law  were  partial  in  their  decifions,  or  dilatory 
in  the  adminiflration  of  juflice,  the  injured  parties 
might  come  themfelves  to  this  chain  3  and  making  a 
noife  by  fhaking  the  links  of  it,  give  notice  that  they 
were  waiting  to  reprefent  their  grievances  to  his  ma- 
jefly. 

Justice  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  a  perfon  de¬ 
puted  by  the  king  to  adminifler  juflice  to  his  fubje6l$, 
whofe  authority  arifes  from  his  deputation,  and  not  by 
right  of  magiflracy. 

Of  thefe  juflices  there  are  various  kinds  in  England, 
viz. 

Chief  Justice  of*ihe  King's  Bench ,  is  the  capital 
juflice  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  a  lord  by  his  office.  His 
bufinefs  is  chiefly  to  hear  and  determine  all  pleas  of 
the  crown  3  that  is,  fuch  as  concern  offences  againft 
the  crown,  dignity,  and  peace  of  the  king  3  as  trea- 
fons,  felonies,  &. c.  This  officer  was  formerly  not  only 
chief  juflice,  but  alfo  chief  baron  for  the  exchequer, 
and  matter  of  the  court  of  wards.  He  ufually  fat  in 
the  king’s  palace,  and  there  executed  that  office,  for- 
3  F  merly 
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Jufcice.  merly  performed  per  comitem  palatii ;  he  determined 
in  that  place  all  the  differences  happening  between  the 
barons  and  other  great  men.  He  had  the  prerogative 
cf  being  viceregcnt  of  the  kingdom  whenever  the  king 
went  beyond  fea,  and  was  ufually  eh 0 fen  to  that  office 
out  of  the  prime  nobility  3  but  his  power  was  redu¬ 
ced  by  King  Richard  I.  and  King  Edward  I.  His 
office  is  now  divided,  and  his  title  changed  from  capi- 
ialis  Unglue  juflitiarius ,  to  capitalis  jujhtiarius  ad  pla- 
cita  coram  rege  tenenda,  or  capita hs  jujlitiarius  band 
regii . 

Chief  JUSTICE  cf  the  Common  P/eas ,  he  who  with  his 
a ffifl:ants  hears  and  determines  all  caufes  at  the  common 
law 3  that  is  to  fay,  all  civil  caufes  between  com¬ 
mon  perfons,  as  well  perfonal  as  real  3  and  he  is  alfo  a 
lord  by  his  office. 

JUSTICE  cf  die  Forefi,  is  a  lord  by  his  office,  who 
has  power  and  authority  to  determine  offences  commit- 
ed  in  the  king’s  forefts,  &c.  which  are  not  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  any  other  court  of  juftice.  Of  thefe  there 
are  two  3  whereof  one  has  jurifdidtion  over  all  the  fo¬ 
rces  on  this  fide  Trent,  and  the  other  beyond  it. 

By  many  ancient  records  it  appears  to  be  a  place 
of  great  honour  and  authority,  and  is  never  bellowed 
but  on  fome  perfon  of  great  dill  in  et  ion.  The  court 
where  this  juflice  fits,  is  called  th  q  juflice  feat  of  the  fo- 
ref ,  held  once  every  three  years,  for  hearing  and  de¬ 
termining  all  trefpalfes  within  the  foreft,  and  all  claim 
of  franchifes,  liberties,  and  privileges,  and  all  pleas  and 
caufes  whatsoever  therein  anting.  This  court  may  fine 
and  imprifon  for  offences  within  the  foreft,  it  being  a 
court  of  record  3  and  therefore  a  writ  of  error  lies  from 
hence  to  the  court  of  King’s  Bench.  The  laft  court 
of  juftice  feat  of  any  note  was  that  held  in  the  reign 
•of  Charles  I.  before  the  carl  of  Holland.  After  the 
Rcftoration  another  was  held  for  form’s  fake  before  the 
earl  of  Oxford  3  but  fince  the  revolution  in  1688,  the 
foreft  laws  have  fallen  into  total  difufe,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  fubje£t. 

This  is  the  only  juftice  who  may  appoint  a  deputy  : 
he  is  alfo  called  j  if  ice  in  eyre  of  the  foreft. 

JUSTICES  of  Afi%e,  were  fuch  as  were  wont  by  fpe- 
cial  commiffion  to  be  fent  into  this  or  that  county 
to  take  affizes  for  the  eafe  of  the  fubjefts.  For, 
whereas  thefe  actions  pafs  always  by  jury,  fo  many 
men  might  not  without  great  damage  and  charge  be 
brought  up  to  London  3  and  therefore  juflices,  for  this 
purpofe,  by  commiffions  particularly  authorized,  w  ere 
lent  down  to  them.  Thefe  continue  to  pafs  the  cir¬ 
cuit  by  two  and  two  twice  every  year  through  all 
England,  except  the  four  northern  counties,  where 
they  go  only  once,  despatching  their  fevcral  bufineffes 
by  fevcral  commiffions  3  for  they  have  one  commiffion 
to  take  affizes,  another  to  deliver  gaols,  and  another 

oyer  and  terminer.  In  London  and  Middlefex  a 
court  of  general  gaol-delivery  is  held  eight  times  in 
the  year. 

All  the  juflices  of  peace  of  any  county  wherein  the 
affizes  are  held,  arc  bound  by  law  to  attend  them,  or 
cife  are  liable  to  a  fine  3  in  order  to  return  recogni¬ 
zances,  &c.  and  to  affifl  the  judges  in  fuch  matters  as 
lie  within  their  knowledge  and  jurifdi&ion,  and  in 
which  fome  of  them  have  been  probably  concerned, 
by  way  of  previous  examination.  See  Assizes  and 
Jury,* 


JUSTICES  in  Eyre ,  (juJHiiarii  itiner antes,  nr  irratt- 
tes ),  were  thofe  who  were  anciently  fent  with  commif¬ 
fion  into  divers  counties  to  hear  fuch  caufes  cfpecially 
as  were  termed  pleas  of  the  crown ;  and  that  for  the 
eafe  of  the  fubjeft,  who  mnfl  elfe  have  been  hurried  to- 
the  courts  of  W eflminfler,  if  the  caufes  were  too  high 
for  the  county  courts. 

According  ta  fome,  thefe  juflices  were  fent  once  in 
feven  years  3  but  others  fuppofe  that  they  were 
fent  oftener.  Camden  fays,  they  were  inflituted  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.  A.  D.  1184,3  but  they 
appear  to  be  of  an  older  date. 

They  were  fomewhat  like  our  juflices  of  affize  at 
this  day,  though  for  authority  and  manner  of  proceed¬ 
ing  very  different. 

JUSTICES  of  Gaol-Delivery ,  thofe  commiffioned  to 
hear  and  determine  caufes  appertaining  to  fuch  as  for 
any  offence  are  call  into  prilbn.  Juflices  of  gaol-de¬ 
livery  are  empowered  by  the  common  law  to  proceed 
upon  indictments  of  felony,  trcfpafs,  &c.  and  to  order 
execution  or  reprieve  3  and  they  have  pow  er  to  dif- 
eliargc  fuch  prifoners  as  upon  their  trials  ffiall  be  ac¬ 
quitted  3  alfo  all  fuch  againft  whom,  on  proclamation 
made,  no  evidence  appears  to  indiCl  3  which  juflices 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  &c.  may  not  do.  2  Hawk.  24, 
25.  But  thefe  juflices  having  nothing  to  do  with  any 
perfen  not  in  the  euftody  of  the  prifon,  except  in  fome 
fpecial  cafes  3  as  if  fome  of  the  accomplices  to  a  felo¬ 
ny  may  be  in  fuch  prifon  and  fome  of  them  out  of 
it,  the  juflices  may  receive  an  appeal  againft  thefe  who 
are  out  of  the  prifon  as  well  as  thole  who  are  in  it  3, 
which  appeal,  after  the  trial  of  fuch  prifoners,  fhall  be 
removed  into  B.  R.  and  procefs  iffuc  from  them  againft 
the  reft.  But  if  thofe  out  of  prifon  be  omitted  in  the 
appeal,  they  can  never  be  put  into  any  other  3  becaufe 
there  can  be  but  one  appeal  for  the  felony.  In  this 
way  the  gaols  are  cleared,  and  all  offenders  tried,  pu- 
niflicd,  or  delivered,  in  every  year. — Their  commillion 
is  turned  over  to  the  juflices  of  affize. 

Justices  of  Nifi  Prius ,  are  now  the  fame  with  juf- 
tices  of  affize.  It  is  a  common  adjournment  of  a  caufe 
in  the  common  pleas  to  put  it  off  to  fuch  a  day,  Nfi 
prius  juflicicrii  venerint  ad  cas  partes  ad  capiendo s  aj]i%asi 
from  w  hich  claufc  of  adjournment  they  are  cal  led  jufli¬ 
ces  of  nifi  prius ,  as  w’ell  as  juflices  of  affixe,  on  account 
ef  writ  and  adlions  they  have  to  deal  in. 

JUSTICES  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  were  juflices  depu¬ 
ted  on  fome  fpecial  occafions  to  hear  and  determine  par¬ 
ticular  caufes. — The  commiffion  of  oyer  and  terminer 
is  directed  to  certain  perfons,  upon  any  infurrcdlion, 
heinous  demeanour,  or  trcfpafs  committed,  who  mult 
firft  inquire,  by  means  of  the  grand  jury  or  inqueft, 
before  they  are  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  by 
the  help  of  the  petit  jury.  It  was  formerly  held  that 
no  judge  or  other  lawyer  could  a£t  in  the  commiffion 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  that  of  gaol-delivery,  with¬ 
in  the  county  where  he  u  as  borh  or  inhabited  3  but  it 
was  thought  proper  by  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  27.  to  allow 
any  man  to  be  a  juflice  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gene¬ 
ral  gaol-delivery  w  ithin  any  county  of  England. 

JUSTICES  of  the  Peace  are  perfons  of  interefl  and 
credit,  appointed  by  the  king’s  commifiion  to  keep  the 
peace  of  the  county  where  they  live. 

Of  thefe  fome  for  fpecial  refpeft  are  made  of  the 
quorum,  fo  as  no  bufinefe  of  importance  may  be  de- 
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Jtfftice.  fp  at  died  without  the  prefence  or  aflent  of  them  or 
one  of  them.  Every  juftice  of  peace  has  a  fcpa- 
rate  power,  and  his  office  is  to  call  before  him, 
examine,  iffue  warrants  for  apprehending,  and  commit 
to  prifon  all  thieves,  murderers,  wandering  rogues  ; 
thofe  that  hold  confpiracies,  riots,  and  almoft  ail  delin¬ 
quents  which  may  occafion  the  breach  of  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  fubjed ;  to  commit  to  prifon  fuch  as 
cannot  find  bail,  and  to  fee  them  brought  forth  in  due 
time  to  trial ;  and  bind  over  the  profecutors  to  the  af¬ 
fixes.  And  if  they  negled  to  certify  examinations  and 
informations  to  the  next  gaol-delivery,  or  do  not  bind 
over  profecutors,  they  fhould  be  fined.  A  juftice  may 
commit  a  pcrfon  that  doth  a  felony  in  his  own  view 
without  a  warrant  ;  but  if  on  the  information  of  ano¬ 
ther,  he  muft  make  a  warrant  under  hand  and  feal  for 
that  purpofe.  If  complaint  and  oath  be  made  before 
a  juftice  of  goods  ftolen,  and  the  informer,  fufpeding 
that  they  are  in  a  particular  houfe,  fhows  the  caufe  of 
his  fufpicion,  the  juftice  may  grant  a  Warrant  to  the 
conftable,  &c.  to  fearch  in  the  place  fufpeded,  to 
feize  the  goods  and  perfon  in  whofe  cuftody  they  are 
found,  and  bring  them  before  him  or  fome  other  juf¬ 
tice.  The  fearch  on  tlicfe  warrants  ought  to  be  in 
the  day  time,  and  doors  may  be  broke  open  by  con- 
flables  to  take  the  goods.  Juftices  of  peace  may  make 
and  perfuade  an  agreement  in  petty  quarrels  und 
breaches  of  the  peace,  where  the  king  is  not  entitled  to 
a  fine,  though  they  may  not  compound  offences  or  take 
mon£y  for  making  agreements.  A  juftice  hath  a  dif- 
cretionary  power  of  binding  to  the  good  behaviour  ; 
and  may  require  a  recognizance,  with  a -great  penalty  of 
one  for  his  keeping  of  the  peace,  where  the  party  bound 
is  a  dangerous  perfon,  and  likely  to  break  the  peace, 
and  do  much  mifehief  ;  and  for  default  of  fureties  he 
may  be  committed  to  gaol.  But  a  man  giving  fecu- 
rity  for  keeping  the  peace  in  the  king’s  bench  or  chan¬ 
cery,  may  have  a  fuperfedeas  to  the  juftices  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  not  to  take  fecuritv  *  and  alfo  by  giving  furety  of 
the  peace  to  any  other  juftice.  If  one  make  an  affault 
upon  a  juftice  of  peace,  he  may  apprehend  the  offend¬ 
er,  and  commit  him  to  gaol  till  he  finds-  fureties  for 
the  peace  ;  and  a  juftice  may  record  a  forcible  entry 
on  his  o\vn  poffeffion  ;  in  other  cafes  he  cannot  judge 
in  ‘his  own  caufe.  Contempts  agamft  juftices  are  pu- 
nifhable  by  indidment  and  fine  at  the  feffions.  Juf¬ 
tices  (hall  not  be  regularly  punifhed  for  any  thing  done 
by  them  in  feffion  as  judges*,  and  if  a  juftice  be  tried 
for  any  thing  done  in  his  office,  he  may  plead  the  ge¬ 
neral  iffue,  and  give  the  fpecial  matter  in  evidence  ; 
and  if  a  verdid  is  given  for  nim,  or  if  the  plaintiff  be 
nonfuit,  he  ftiall  have  double  cofts ;  and  fuch  adion 
thali  only  be  laid  in  the  ceunty  where  the  offence  is 
committed,  7  Jac.  5.  21  Jac.  cap.  1  2.  But  if  they 

are  guilty  of  any  mifdemcanour  in  office,  informa¬ 
tion  lies  agamft  them  in  the  king’s  bench,  where  they 
fhall  be  punifhed  by  fine  and  imprifonment  *,  and  all 
perfons  who  recover  a  verdict  againft  a  juftice  for  any 
wilful  or  malicious  injury,  are  entitled  to  double 
cofts.  By  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  44.  no  writ  fhall  be  fued 
out  againft  any  juftice  of  peace,  for  any  thing  done 
by  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  until  notice  in 
writing  fhall  be  delivered  to  him  one  month  before  the 
fuing  out  of  the  fame,  containing  the  caufe  of  adion, 
&c.  within  which  month  he  may  tender  amends*,  and 


Sec.  Nor  fhall  any  action  be  brought  againft  a  juf¬ 
tice  for  any  thing  done  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
unlefs  commenced  within  fix  months  after  the  a£t  com*- 
mitted. 

A  juftice  is  to  excrcsfe  his  authority  only  withinjlie* 
county  where  he  is  appointed  by  his  commiffion,  not. 
in  any  city  which  is  a  county  of  itfelf,  or  town  corporate, 
having  their  proper  juftices,  Sec.  but  in  other  towns 
and  liberties  he  may.  The  power  and  office  of  juftices 
terminates  in  fix  months  after  the  demife  of  the  crown, 
by  an  exprefs  v’ritof  difeharge  under  the  great  feal,  by 
writ  of  fuperfedeas ,  by  a  ntw  commiffion,  and  by  ac- 
ceffion  of  the  office  of  iheriff  or  coroner. 

The  original  of  juftices  of  the  peace  is  referred  to 
the  fourth  year  of  Edward  III.  They  were  firft  called 
confervators  or  wardens  of  the  peace ,  eleded  by  the 
county  upon  a  -writ  direded  to  the  fheriff :  but  the 
powrer  of  appointing  them  was  transferred  by  ftatules 
from  the  people  to  the  king ;  and  under  this  appella¬ 
tion  appointed  by  1  Edward  III.  cap.  16.  Afterwards 
the  ftatute  34  Edw.  III.  cap.  1.  gave  them  the  power 
of  trying  felonies,  and  then  they  acquired  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  jujlice .  They  are  appointed  by  the  king's 
fpecial  commiffion  under  the  great  feal,  the  form  of 
which  w'as  fettled  by  all  the  judges,  A.  D.  1590;  and 
the  king  may  appoint  as  many  as  he  fliall  think  fit  in 
every  county  in  England  and  Wales,  though  they  are 
generally  made  at  the  diferetionof  the  lord  chancellor, 
by  the  king’s  leave.  At  firft  the  number  of  juftices 
was  not  above  two  or  three  in  a  county,  18  Edw.  III. 
cap*  2.  Then  it  was  provided  by  34  Edw.  III.  cap.  r . 
that  one  lord,  and  three  or  four  of  the  moft  worthy 
men  in  the  county,  with  fome  learned  in  the  law,  ffiould 
be  made  juftices  in  every  county.  The  number  was 
afterwards  reftrained  firft  to  fix  and  then  to  eight,  in 
every  county,  by  12  Ric.  II.  cap.  10.  and  14  Ric.  II. 
cap.  ii.  But  their  number  has  greatly  increafed  fince 
their  firft  inftitution*  As  to  their  qualifications,  the 
ftatutes  juft  cited  dired  them  to  be  of  the  belt  repu¬ 
tation  and  moft  worthy  men  in  the  county  ;  and  the 
ftatute  13  Ric.  II.  cap.  7.  orders  them  to  be  of  the 
moft  fufficient  knights,  cfquires,  and  gentlemen  of  the 
law;  and  by  the  2  Hen.  V.  flat.  I*  cap.  4.  and  flat.  2. 
cap.  I .  they  muft  be  refident  in  their  feveral  coun¬ 
ties.  And  by  18  Hen.  VI.  cap.  11.  no  juftice  was  to 
be  put  in  commiffion,  if  he  had  not  lands  to  the  value 
of  20I.  per  annum.  It  is  now  enacted  by  5  Geo.  II. 
cap.  ii*  that  every  juftice  ftiall  have  ur!  per  mum, 
clear  of  all  dedudior.s  ;  of  which  he  mu':  m  *  e  oath 
by  18  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  And  if  he  ads  without  fuch 
qualification,  he  (hall  forfeit  look  It  is  alio  provided 
by  5  Geo.  II.  that  no  pradifing  attorney,  folieitor, 
or  prod  or,  fnall  be  capable  of  a  ding  as  a  juftice  of  the 
peace* 

JUSTICES  of  the  Peace  within  Liberties,  are  juftice!* 
of  the  peace  who  have  the  fame  authority  in  cities  or  o- 
tlier  corporate  towns  as  the  others  have  in  counties  ;  and 
their  powrer  is  the  fame ;  only  that  thefe  have  the  affize 
of  ale  and  beer,  wood,  and  vidtuals,  &cc.  Juftices  of 
cities  and  corporations  are  not  within  the  qualification 
ad,  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  18. 

Fountain  of  JUSTICE ,  one  of  the  charaders  or  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  king.  See  Prerogative. 

By  the  fountain  of  juftice  the  law  does  not  mean  the 
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Suffice.  author  or  original,  but  only  thie  dijlributor .  Juftice  is 
not  derived  from  the  king  as  from  his  free  gift  ;  but 
he  is  the  ftcward  of  the  public,  to  difpenfe  it  to  whom 
it  is  due.  Pie  is  not  the  fpring,  but  the  refervoir,  from 
whence  right  and  equity  are  conduced,  by  a  thoufand 
channels,  to  every  individual.  The  original  power 
of  judicature,  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  fociety, 
is  lodged  in  the  fociety  at  large  :  but  as  it  would  be 
invpratlieable  to  render  complete  juftice  to  each  indivi¬ 
dual,  by  the  people  in  their  colledfive  capacity,  there¬ 
fore  every  nation  has  committed  that  power  to  eertain 
feJe£f  magiftrates  who  with  more  eafe  and  expedition 
can  hear  and  determine  complaints :  and  in  England 
this  authority  has  immemorially  been  exercifed  by  the 
king  or  his  fubftitutes.  Pie  therefore  has  alone  the 
right  of  ere&ing  courts  of  judicature  :  for  though  the 
conftitution  of  the  kingdom  hath  intrufted  him  with  the 
whole  executive  power  of  the  lawrs,  it  is  impoflible,  as 
well  as  improper,  that  he  fhould  perfonally  carry  into 
execution  this  great  and  extenfive  truft :  it  is  conse¬ 
quently  neeeftary  that  courts  fhould  be  ere&ed,  to  aftift 
him  in  executing  this  power  5  and  equally  neeeftary, 
that,  if  ere£led,  they  fhould  be  erected  by  his  authority. 
And  hence  it  is  that  all  jurifdi&ions  of  courts  are  either 
mediately  or  immediately  derived  from  the  crown  ; 
their  proceedings  run  generally  in  the  king’s  name, 
they  pafs  under  his  feal,  and  are  executed  by  his  of¬ 
ficers. 

It  is  probable,  and  almoft  certain,  that  in  very  early 
times,  before  our  conftitution  arrived  at  its  full  perfec¬ 
tion,  our  kings  in  perfon  often  heard  and  determined 
caufes  between  party  and  party.  But  at  prefent,  by 
the  long  and  uniform  ufage  of  many  ages,  our  kings 
have  delegated  their  whole  judicial  power  to  the  judges 
of  their  fcveral  courts  ;  which  are  the  grand  depofitory 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  have  gain¬ 
ed  a  known  and  ftated  jurifdicftion,  regulated  by  cer¬ 
tain  and  eftablifhed  rules,  whieh  the  crown  itfelf  can¬ 
not  now  alter  but  byva£l  of  parliament.  And  in  order 
to  maintain  both  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the 
judges  in  the  fuperior  courts,  it  is  enabled  by  the  flat. 
13  W.  IIP  c.  2.  that  their  commiftions  fhall  be  made, 
not,  as  formerly,  durante  beneplacito ,  but  quamdiu 
hene  fe  gefferint ,  and  their  falaries  appertained  and  efta¬ 
blifhed  ;  but  that  it  may  be  lawful  to  remove  them  on 
the.  addrefs  of  both  houfes  of  parliament.  And  now, 
by  the  noble  improvements  of  that  law  in  the  ftatute  of 
1  Geo.  III.  c.  23.  ena&ed  at  the  earned:  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  king  himfelf  from  the  throne,  the  judges  are 
continued  in  their  offices  during  their  good  behaviour, 
notwithftanding  any  demife  of  the  crown  (which  was 
formerly  held  immediately  to  vacate  their  feats),  and 
their  full  falaries  are  abfolutely  fecured  to  them  during 
the  continuance  of  their  commiftions  *,  his  majefty  hav¬ 
ing  been  pleafed  to  declare,  that  he  looked  upon  the 
independence  and  uprightnefsof  the  judges,  as  effential 
to  the  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice;  as  one  of  the 
beft  fecurities  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  hisfubje&s; 
and  as  moft  conducive  to  the  honour  of  the  crown.” 

In  criminal  proceedings  or  profecutions  for  offen¬ 
ces,  it  would  ftill  be  a  higher  abfurdity,  if  the  king 
perfonally  fat  in  judgment;  becaufe,  in  regard  to  thefe, 
he  appears  in  another  capacity,  that  of  profecutor .  All 
offences  are  either  againft  the  king’s  peace,  or  his 
crown  and  dignity ;  and  are  fo  laid  in  every  indift- 
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ment.  I’oV  though  in  their  confcquences  they  gene-  Juft  ice. 
rally  feem  (exeept  in  the  cafe  of  treafon  and  a  very  few  ''—br¬ 
others)  to  be  rather  offences  againft  the  kingdom  than 
the  king  ;  yet,  as  the  public,  which  is  an  invifible  bo¬ 
dy,  has  delegated  all  its  power  and  rights,  with  regard 
to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  to  one  vifible  magiftratey 
all  affronts  to  that  power,  and  breaches  of  thofe  rights 
are  immediately  offences  againft  him,  to  whom  they 
are  fo  delegated  by  the  public.  He  is  therefore  the 
proper  perfon  to  profecute  for  all  public  offences  and 
breaches  of  the  peace,  being  the  perfon  injured  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  And  this  notion  was  earried  fo  far  in 
the  old  Gothic  conftitution  (wherein  the  king  was 
bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  conferve  the  peaee), 
that  in  cafe  of  any  forcible  injury  offered  to  the  perfon 
of  a  fellow  fubjedl,  the  offender  was  accufed  of  a  kind 
of  perjury,  in  having  violated  the  king’s  coronation 
oath;  dicebatur  fregijfe  juramentum  regis  jura  turn.  And 
hence  alfo  arifes  another  branch  of  the  prerogative,  that 
of  pardoning  offences;  for  it  is  reafonable  that  he  only 
who  is  injured  fhould  have  the  power  of  forgiving.  Sec 
Pardon. 

In  this  diftindt  and  feparate  exiftence  of  the  judicial- 
power  in  a  peculiar  body  of  men,  nominated  indeed, 
but  not  removable  at  pleafure,  by  the  erown,  confifts 
one  main  prefervative  of  the  public  liberty ;  which  can¬ 
not  fubfift  long  in  any  ftate,  unlefs  the  adminiftration 
of  common  juftice  be  in  fome  degree  feparated  both 
from  the  legiflative  and  alfo  from  the  executive  power. 

Were  it  joined  with  the  legiflative,  the  life,  liberty;  and 
property  of  the  fubjed  would  be  in  the  hands  of  arbi-, 
trary  judges,  whofe  decifions  would  be  then  regulated 
only  by  their  own  opinions,  and  not  by  any  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  of  law,  which,  though  legiflators  may  de¬ 
part  from,  yet  judges  are  bound  to  obferve.  Were  it 
joined  with  the  executive,  this  union  might  foon  be  an 
overbalance  for  the  legiflative.  For  which  reafon,  by 
the  ftatute  of  16  Car.  I.  c.  10.  whieh  abolifhed  the. 
court  of  ftar-ehamber,  effectual  care  is  taken  to  remove 
all  judicial  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  king’s  privy- 
council  ;  who,  as  then  was  evident  from  recent  inftances,. 
might  foon  be  inclined  to  pronounce  that  for  law  which 
was  moft  agreeable  to  the  prince  or  his  officers.  No¬ 
thing  therefore  is  more  to  be  avoided  in  a  free  confti¬ 
tution,  than  uniting  the  provinces  of  a  judge  and  a  mi- 
nifler  of  ftate.  And  indeed,  that  the  abiolute  power,, 
claimed  and  exercifed  in  a  neighbouring  nation,  is  more 
tolerable  than  that  of  the  eaftern  empires,  is  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  their  having  veiled  the  judicial  power 
in  their  parliaments  ;  a  body  feparate  and  diftinft  from 
both  the  legiflative  and  executive  :  and  if  ever  that 
nation  recovers  its  former  liberty,  it  will  owe  it  to  the  ' 
efforts  of  thofe  affemblies.  In  Turkey,  where  every 
thing  is  centered  in  the  fultan  or  his  minifters,  defpotic 
power  is  in  its  meridian,  and  wears  a  more  dreadful 
afpedl. 

A  confequence  of  this  prerogative  is  the  legal  ubi¬ 
quity  of  the  king.  His  majefty,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
is  always  prefent  in  all  his  courts,  though  he  cannot 
perfonally  diftribute  juftiee.  His  judges  are  the  mirror 
by  which  the  king’s  image  is  refledled.  It  is  the  regal 
office,  and  not  the  royal  perfon,  that  is  always  prefent 
in  court,  always  ready  to  undertake  profecutions,  or 
pronounce  judgment,  for  the  benefit  and  protedlion  of 
the  fubjeft.  And  from  this  ubiquity  it  follows,  that 
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Jfuflioe  the  king  can  never  be  nonfuit  5  for  a  nonfuit  is  the 
defertion  of  the  fuit  or  adion  by  the  non-appcaranee 
}  ©f  the  plaintiff  in  court.  For  the  fame  reafon  alfo  In 
the  forms  of  legal  proceedings,  the  king  is  not  faid  to 
appear  by  his  attorney,  as  other  men  do ;  for  he  al¬ 
ways  appears,  in  contemplation  of  law,  in  his  own  pro¬ 
per  perfon. 

From  the  fame  original,  of  the  king’s  being  the 
fountain  of  juftice,  we  may  alfo  deduce  the  prerogative 
of  iffuing  proclamations,  which  is  veiled  in  the  king 
alone.  See  Proclamation.^ 

Justice  Seat.  See  Forest  Courts. 

JUSTICIA,  Malabar  T^ut  5  a  genus  of  plants* 
belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  5  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  40th  order,  Perfonatce .  See 
Botany  Index. 

JUSTICIAR,  in  the  old  Engl ifn  laws,  an  officer 
inilituted  by  William  the  Conqueror,  as  the  chief  of¬ 
ficer  of  Rate,  who  principally  determined  in  all  cafes, 
civil  and  criminal.  He  was  called  in  Latin  Capitalis 
jujliciarius  totius  Anglic? .  For  Justiciar  in  Scotland, 
fee  Law  Index. 

JUSTICIARY,  or  Court  of  Justiciary,  in 
Scotland.  See  Law  Index. 

JUSTIFICATION,  in  Law,  fignifies  a  maintain¬ 
ing  or  ihowing  a  fufficient  reafon  in  court  why  the  de¬ 
fendant  did  what  he  is  called  to  anfwer.  Pleas  in 
j  unification  muft  fet  forth  fome  fpecial  matter  :  thus 
on  being  fued  for  a  trefpafs,  a  perfon  may  juftify  it  by 
proving  that  the  land  is  his  own  freehold  5  that  he 
entered  a  houfe,  in  order  to  apprehend  a  felon  5  or  by 
virtue  of  a  warrant  to  levy  a  forfeiture,  or  in  order  to 
take  a  diftrefs  5  and  in  an  affault,  that  he  did  it  out  of 
neceffity. 

Justification,  in  Theology ,  that  aft  of  grace 
which  renders  a  man  juft  in  the  fight  of  God,  and 
worthy  of  eternal  happinefs.  Sec  Theology. 

Different  fefls  of  Chriftians  hold  very  different  opi¬ 
nions  concerning  the  doflrine  of  j unification  5  fome 
contending  for  juftification  by  faith  alone,  and  others 
by  good  works. 

J  USTIN,  a  celebrated  hiftorian,  lived,  according 
to  the  moft  probable  opinion,  in  the  fecond  century, 
under  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  wrote,  in  ele¬ 
gant  Latin,  an  abridgement  of  the  hiftory  of  Trogus 
Pmn  pci  us  •  comprehending  the  aftions  of  almoft  all 
nations,  from  Ninus  the  founder  of  the  Affyrian  empire 
to  the  emperor  Auguftus.  The  original  work,  to  the 
regret  of  the  learned,  is  loft  :  this  abridgement,  being 
written  in  a  polite  and  elegant  ftyle,  was  probably  the 
reafon  why  that  age  negleded  the  original.  Ihe  beft 
editions  of  Juftin  are,^  ad  ufiim  Delphmi  in  4to 5  and 
cum  notis  variorum  et  Gronovn ,  in  8vo. 

■  Justin,  St,  commonly  called  Juflin  Martyr,  one  of 
the  earlieft  and  moft  learned  writers  of  the  eaftern 
church,  vras  born  at  Neapolis,  the  ancient  Seehem  of 
Paleftine.  His  father  Prifeus,  a  Gentile  Greek,  brought 
him  up  in  his  own  religion,  and  had  him  educated  in  all 
the  Grecian  learning.  To  complete  his  ftudies  he  tra¬ 
velled  to  Egypt,  and  followed  the  fefl  of  Plato.  But 
one  day  walking  by  the  fca’fide  wrapt  in  contemplation, 
he  was  met  by  a  grave  perfon,  of  a  venerable  afped  5 
who,  falling  into  difeourfe  with  him,  turned  the  conver- 
fation  by  degrees  from  the  excellence  of  Platonifm  to 
the  fuperior  perfedion  of  Chriftianityy  and  xeafoned  fo 


well,  as  to  raife  in  him  an  ardent  curiofity  to  inquire 
into  the  merits  erf  that  religion  5  in  confequence  of  which 
inquiry  he  was  converted  about  the  year  132.  On  his  * 
embracing  that  religion,  he  quitted  neither  the  profef- 
fion  nor  the  habit  of  a  philofopher 5  but  a  perfecutioi* 
breaking  out  under  Antoninus,  he  compofed  An  Apology, 
for  the  ChrijUans ;  and  afterwards  prefented  another  to 
the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  which  he  vindicated 
the  innocence  and  holinefs  of  the  Chriftian  religion  a- 
gainft  Crefcens  a  Cynic  philofopher,  and  other  calum¬ 
niators.  He  did  honour  to  Chriftianity  by  his  learning 
and  the  purity  of  his  manners*,  andfuffered  martyrdom 
in  167.  Befides  his  two  Apologies,  there  are  flill  ex¬ 
tant  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  a  Jew  5  two  treatifes  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  Gentiles,  and  another  on  the  unity  of  God. 
Other  works  are  alfo  aferibed  to  him.  The  beft  editions 
of  St  Juftin  are  thofe  of  Robert  Stephens,  in  1551  and 
1571,  in  Greek  and  Latin  y  that  of  Morel,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  16565  and  that  of  Don  Prudentius  Ma- 
randus,  a  learned  Benedidine,  in  1742,  in.  folio.- 

JUSTINIAN  I.  fon  of  Juftin  the  elder,,  was  made 
Ceefar  and  Auguftus  in  527,  and  foon  alter  emperor. 
He  conquered  the  Perfians  by  Belifarius  his.  general, 
and  exterminated  the  Vandals*,  regained  Africa  5  fub- 
dued  the  Goths  in  Italy  5  defeated  the  Moors  5  and  re- 
ftored  the  Roman  empire  to  its  primitive  glory.  See 
(Hiftory  of)  CONSTANTINOPLE,  No.  93 — 97  j  and 

Italy,  No.  12,  See. 

The  empire  being  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a 
profound  peace  and  tranquillity,  Juftinian  made  the 
beft  ufe  of  it,  by  colleding  the  immenfe  variety  and 
number  of  the  Roman  laws  into  one  body,  lo  this 
end  he  fele&ed  ten  of  the  moft  able  lawyers  in  the  em¬ 
pire  5  who,  reviling  the  Gregorian,  lheodofian,  and 
Hermogenian  codes,  compiled  one  body,  called  Codex 
JuJUnianus.  This  may  be  called  the  Jiatute  law ,  as 
confifting  of  the  rescripts  of  the  emperors.  But  the 
redudion  of  the  other  part  was  a  much  more  difficult 
talk  :  it  was  made  up  of  the.  decifions  of  the  judges 
and  other  magiftrates,  together  with  the  authoritative 
opinions  of  the  moft  eminent  lawyers,  all  which  lay  Mat¬ 
tered,  without  any  order,  in  no  lefs  than  2000  volumes 
and  upwards.  Thefe  were  reduced  to  the  number  of 
50  5  but  ten  years  were  fpent  in.  the  redudion. 
The  defign  was  completed  in  the  year- 553,  and  the 
name  of  Digejis  or  Pandefts  given  to  it.  Befides 
thefe,  for  the  ufe  chiefly  of  young  ftudents  in  the  law, 
and  to  facilitate  that  ftudy,  Juftinian  ordered  four  books 
of  inftitutes  to  be  drawn  up,  containing  an  abftrad  or 
abridgement  of  the  text  of  all  the  laws  5  and  laftly, 
the  laws  of  modern  date,  pofterior  to  that  of  the  former, 
were  thrown  into  one  volume  in  the  year  541,  called 
the  Nov  el  Ice,  or  Now  Code. 

This  emperor  died  in  the  year  565,  aged  83,  in  the 
39th  of  his  reign,  after  having  built  a  great  number 
of  churches*,  particularly  the  famous  Sanda  Sophia  atv 
Conftantinople,  which  is  eftecmed  a  mafterpieee  of  ar- 
chitedure. 

JUSTINIANI,  St  Laurence,  the  firft  patriarch 
of  Venice,  was  born  there  of  a  noble  family  in  1381. 
He  died  in  14855  he  left  feveral  religious  works,  which 
were  printed  together  at  Lyons  in  1568,  in  one  volume 
folio,  with  his  life  prefixed  by  his  nephew.  He  w  as 
beatified  by  Clement  VII.  in  1524,  and  he  was  canon¬ 
ized  by  Alexander  VIII.  in  1690. 

Justinian  i. 


JufUniani 

I! 

Juvenal. 
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JuBTINIANI,  Bernard,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1408. 
He  obtained  the  fenators  robe  at  the  age  of  19,  ferved 
the  republic  in  feveral  embafiies,  and  was  eleCted  pro¬ 
curator  of  St  Mark  in  1474*  He  was  a  learned  man, 
and  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  Venice,  with  fome  other  works 
of  eonfiderable  merit  ;  and  died  in  1498, 

,  Justinian! ,  Augujlin,  bifhop  of  Nebbio,  one  of  the 
moft  learned  men  of  his  time,  was  defeended  from  a 
branch  of  the  fame  noble  family  with  the  two  foregoing  ; 
and  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1480.  He  aftifted  at  the 
fifth  eouncil  of  Lateran,  where  he  oppofed  fome  articles 
of  the  concordat  between  France  and  the  court  of 
Rome.  Francis  I.  of  France  made  him  his  almoner  : 
and  he  was  foir  five  years  regius  profefibr  of  Hebrew  at 
Paris.  He  returned  to  Genoa  in  1522,  where  he  diL 
charged  all  the  duties  of  a  good  prelate  ;  and  learning 
and  piety  flouriftied  in  his  dioeefe.  He  periihed  at  fea 
in  his  paflage  from  Genoa  to  Nebbio,  in  1536.  He 
compofed  feveral  pieees  ;  the  molt  eonfiderable  of  whieh 
is  Pfalteriutn  Hebreeutn,  Greecum ,  Arabicum ,  et  Chai - 
deum,  cum  tribus  Latinis  interpretationibus  et  glojjls . 
This  was  the  firlt  pfalter  of  the  kind  printed ;  and  there 
is  alfo  aferibed  to  the  fame  prelate  a  tranflation  of 
Maimonides’s  More  Nevdchim. 

JUSTNESS,  the  exaftnefs  or  regularity  of  any 
thing. 

Jultnefs  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  thought,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  fentiinents.  The  jultnefs  of  a  thought 
confilts  in  a  eertain  precifion  ot  accuracy,  by  whieh 
every  part  of  it  is  perfectly  true,  and  pertinent  to  the 
fubjeCt.  Jultnefs  of  language  confilts  in  ufing  proper 
and  well  chofen  terms  ;  in  not  faying  either  too  much 
or  too  little.  M.  de  Mere,  who  has  written  on  jult¬ 
nefs  of  mind,  diltinguifhes  two  kinds  of  jultnefs  3  the 
one  arifing  from  talte  and  genius,  the  other  from  good 
fenfe  or  right  reafon.  There  are  no  eertain  rules  to  be 
laid  down  for  the  former,  viz.  to  Ihew  the  beauty  and 
cxaCtnefs  in  the  turn  or  choice  of  a  thought;  the  latter 
confilts  in  the  juft  relations  whieh  things  have  to  one 
another. 

JUTES,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Jutland  in  Den¬ 
mark. 

JUTLAND,  a  large  peninfula,  whieh  makes  the 
principal  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  the  duchy  of  Holltein,  and 
is  furrounded  on  the  ether  hides  by  the  German  ocean 
and  the  Baltic  fea.  It  is  about  180  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  50  in  breadth  from  call  to 
weft.  The  air  is  very  eold  but  wholefome  ;  and  the 
foil  is  fertile  in  corn  and  paftures,  which  feed  a  great 
number  of  beeves  that  are  fent  to  Germany,  Holland, 
and  elfewhere.  This  was  anciently  called  the  Cimbrian 
therfonefus,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  eountry  from 
wlienee  the  Saxons  came  into  England.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  ealled  North  and  South  Jutland :  the 
latter  is  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  and  lies  between  North 
Jutland  and  the  duchy  of  Holftein  ;  and  the  duke  of 
that  name  is  in  pofleftion  of  part  of  it,  whofe  capital 
town  is  Gottorp ;  for  which  reafon  the  fovereign  is 
called  the  duke  of  Holjlein  Gottorp. 

JUVENAL,  Decius  Junius,  the  celebrated  Ro¬ 
man  fatirift,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Claudius’s  reign,  at  Aquiuum  in  Campania.  His 
father  was  probably  a  freed  man,  who  being  rich, 
gave  him  a  liberal  education,  and,  agreeably  to”  the 
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tafte  of  the  times  bred  him  up  to  eloquence  ;  in  which  Juvenal 
he  made  a  great  progrefs,  firft  under  Front o  the  gram¬ 
marian,  arid,  afterwards,  as  is  generally  conjectured, 
under  Quintilian  ;  after  which  he  attended  the  bar, 
and  made  a  diftinguiftied  figure  there  for  many  years 
by  his  eloquence.  In  the  practice  of  this  profeflioft 
he  had  improved  his  fortune  and  intereft  at  Rome  be¬ 
fore  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  poetry,  the  very  ftylo 
of  whieh,  in  his  fatires,  fpeaks  a  long  habit  of  decla¬ 
mation  ;  fubacium  redolent  declamatorem ,  fay  the  cri¬ 
tics.  It  is  faid  he  was  above  40  years  of  age  when  he 
recited  his  firft  eilay  to  a  frnall  audience  of  his  friends; 
but  being  encouraged  by  their  applaufe,  he  ventured  a 
greater  publication  ;  which  reaching  the  ears  of  Paris, 
Domitian’s  favourite  at  that  time,  though  but  a  panto¬ 
mime  player,  whom  our  fatirift  had  feverely  inful  ted, 
that  minion  made  his  complaint  to  the  emperor  ;  who 
fent  him  thereupon  into  baniftiment,  under  pretence  of 
giving  him  the  eommand  of  a  cohort  in  the  army, 
which  was  quartered  at  Pentapolis,  a  eity  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt  and  Libya. 

After  Domitian’s  death,  our  fatirift  returned  to 
Rome,  fufnciently  cautioned  not  only  againft  attack¬ 
ing  the  characters  of  tliofe  in  power,  under  arbitrary 
prinees,  but  againft  all  perfonal  reflections  upon  the 
great  men  then  living  ;  and  therefore  he  thus  wifely 
concludes  the  debate  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  maintain¬ 
ed  for  a  while  with  a  friend  on  this  head,  in  the  firft 
fatire,  which  feems  to  be  the  firlt  he  wrote  after  his 
baniftiment  ; 

.  .  1 

Kxpenar  quid  co-ncedatur  in  illos 

Quorum  Flaminia  tegitur  cinis  aique  Latina < 

U1  will  try  what  liberties  I  may  be  allowed  with  thofc 
whofe  afhes  lie  under  the  Flaminian  and  Latin  ways,” 
along  each  fide  of  which  the  Romans  of  the  firft  Quality 
ufed  to  be  buried.— It  is  believed  that  he  lived  till  the 
reign  of  Adrian  in  1  28.  There  are  ftill  extant  16  of 
his  fatires,  in  which  he  difeovers  great  wit,  ftrength, 
and  keennefs,  in  his  language  :  but  his  ftyle  is  not  per¬ 
fectly  natural  ;  and  the  obfeenities  with  which  theft; 
fatires  are  filled  render  the  reading  of  them  dange¬ 
rous  to  youth. 

JUVENCUS,  Caius  Vecticus  Aquilinus,  one 
of  the  firft  of  the  Chriftian  poets,  was  born  of  an  illus¬ 
trious  family  in  Spain.  About  the  year  320  he  put 
the  life  of  Jefus  Chrift  into  Latin  verfe,  of  whieh  he 
eompofed  four  books.  In  this  work  he  followed  clofe- 
ly  the  text  of  the  evaxigelifts  :  but  his  verfes  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  bad  tafte  and  in  bad  Latin. 

JU  VENT  AS,  in  Mythology,  the  goddefs  who  pre- 
fided  over  youth  among  the  Romans.  This  goddefs 
was  long  honoured  in  the  Capitol,  where  Servius  Tul¬ 
lius  ereCJed  her  ftatue.  Near  the  chapel  of  Minerva 
there  was  the  altar  of  Juventas,  and  upon  this  altar  a 
picture  of  Proferpine.  The  Greeks  ealled  the  god¬ 
defs  of  youth  Hebe ;  but  it  has  been  generally  fup¬ 
pofed  that  this  was  not  the  fame  with  the  Roman  Jil~ 
ventas* 

JUXON,  Dr  William,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
was  born  at  Chieliefter  in  1682.  He  was  educated  at 
Merchant  Taylors  fchool,  and  from  thenee  eleCled  into 
St  John’s  eollege,  Oxford,  of  whieh  he  became  prefi- 
dent.  King  Charles  I.  made  him  bifhop  of  London  ; 
and  in  1635  Pr°nioted  him  to  the  poft  of  lord  high 
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treafurer  of  England.  The  whole  nation,  and  cfpeci- 
ally  the  nobility,'  were  greatly  offended  at  this  high 
office  being  given  to  a  clergyman  ;  but  he  behaved  fo 
well  in  the  adminiflration,  as  foon  put  a  flop  to  all  the 
clamour  raifcd  againfl  him.  This  place  he  held  no 
longer  than  the  17th  of  May  1641,  when  he  prudently 
refigned  the  flaffto  avoid  the  florm  which  then  threat¬ 
ened  the  court  and  the  clergy.  In  the  following  Fe¬ 
bruary  an  act  palled,  depriving  the  bifnops  of  their 
votes  in  parliament,  and  incapacitating  them  from  any 
temporal  jurifdi&ion.  In  thefe  leading  fteps,  as  well 
as  the  total  abolition  of  the  epifeopal  order  which  fol¬ 
lowed  he  was  involved  with  his  brethren  ^  but  neither 
as  a  biffiop  nor  as  treafurer  was  a  fingle  aeeufation 
brought  againfl  him  in  the  long  parliament.  During 
the  civil  wars  he  refided  at  his  palace  at  Fulham, 
where  his  meek,  inoffenfive,  and  affable  manners, 
notwith  flan  ding  his  remaining  ftcady  in  his  loyalty 
to  the  king,  procured  him  the  vifits  of  the  principal 
perfons  of  the  oppofite  party,  and  refpedl  from  all. 
In  1648  he  attended  his  majefly  at  the  treaty  in  the 
ifle  of  Wight  \  and  by  his  particular  defire,  waited 
upon  him  at  Cotton -houfe  Weflminfler,  the  day  af¬ 
ter  the  commencement  of  his  trial  ^  during  which  he 
frequently  vifited  him  in  the  office  of  a  Spiritual  fa¬ 
ther  *,  and  his  majefly  declared  he  was  the  greatefl 
comfort  to  him  in  that  affli&ive  fituation.  He  like- 
wife  attended  his  majefly  on  the  fcaffold,  where  the 
king,  taking  off  his  cloak  and  george,  gave  him  the 
latter  :  after  the  execution,  our  pious  bifhop  took  care 
of  the  body,  which  he  accompanied  to  the  royal  eha- 
pel  at  Windfor,  and  flood  ready  with  the  common- 
prayer  book  in  his  hands  to  perform  the  lafl  ceremony 
for  the  king  4  but  was  prevented  by  Colonel  Which - 
cot,  governor -of  the  caflle.  He  continued  in  the  quiet 
polfeffion  of  Fulham  palace  till  the  enfuing  year  1649, 
when  he  was  deprived,  having  been  fpared  longer 
than  any  of  his  brethren.  He  then  retired  to  liis  ow  n 
eflate  in  Gloueellerfhire,  where  he  lived  in  privacy 
till  the  Kelt  oration,  when  he  w'as  prefented  to  the  fee 
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of  Canterbury  \  and  in  the  little  time  he  enjoyed  it, 
expended  in  buildings  and  reparations  at  Lambeth 
palace  and  Croydon  houfe  near  15,0001.  He  died  in  , 
1663  having  bequeathed  7000I.  to  St  John’s  col¬ 
lege,  and  to  other  charitable  ufes  near  50Q0I.  He 
publifhed  a  fermon  on  Luke  xviii.  31.  and  Some  Con¬ 
siderations  upon  the  A 61  of  Uniformity. 

JUXTAPOSITION,  is  ufed  by  philofophers  to 
denote  that  fpecies  of  growth  which  is  performed  by 
the  apportion  of  new  matter  to  the  furface  or  outfide 
of  old.  In  which  fenfe  it  Hands  oppofed  to  intus- 
fufeeption ;  where  the  growth  of  a  body  is  performed 
by  the  reception  of  a  juice  within  it  diffufed  through 
its  canals. 

IVY.  See  Hejdera,  Botany  Index. 

IXIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  triandria 
elafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  6th 
order,  Knfatee.  See  Botany  Index . 

IXION,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  king  of  the  Lapithe, 
married  Dia,  the  daughter  of  Deionius,  to  whom  he  re- 
fufed  to  give  the  cuflomary  nuptial  prefents.  Deionius 
in  revenge  took  from  him  his  horfes:  when  Ixion,  dif- 
fembling  his  refentment,  invited  his  father-in-law  to  a 
feafl,  and  made  him  fall  through  a  trap-door  into  a 
burning  furnace,  in  which  he  was  immediately  con- 
fumed.  Ixion  being  afterw  ards  Hung  with  remorfe  for 
his  cruelty,  ran  mad  j  on  which  Jupiter,  in  companion, 
not  only  forgave  him,  but  took  him  up  into  heaven,, 
where  he  had  the  impiety  to  endeavour  to  corrupt  Juno, 
Jupiter,  to  be  the  better  allured  of  his  guilt,  formed  x 
cloud  in  the  refemblance  of  the  goddefs,  upon  which 
Ixion  begat  the  centaurs  ;  but  boalling  of  his  happi- 
nefs,  Jove  hurled  him  down  to  Tartarus,  where  he  lies 
fixed  on  a  wheel  eneompafled  with  ferpents,  which, 
turns  without  ceafing. 

IXORA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  tetran- 
dria  clafs  j  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  47th  order,  Stellatce. 

J  YNX,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  of 
pie#.  See  ORNITHOLOGY  Index. 
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KThe  tenth  letter,  and  feventh  confonant  of  our 
5  alphabet*,  being  formed  by  the  voice,  by  a  gut¬ 
tural  expreffion  of  the  breath  through  the  mouth,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  depreffion  of  the  lower  jaw  and  opening 
of  the  teeth. 

Its  found  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  hard  c, 
or  qti:  and  it  is  ufed  for  the  moil  part  only  before  e , 
/,  and  n,  in  the  beginning  of  words  ,  a s  ken,  kill,  know, 
&c.  It  ufed  formerly  to  be  always  joined  w'ith  c  at 
the  end  of  words,  but  is  at  prefen t  very  properly  omit¬ 
ted,  at  leall  in  words  derived  from  the  Latin  :  thus, 
for  pub  lick ,  tnufick ,  &e.  we  fay  public ,  tnufic ,  &c.  How¬ 
ever  in  monofyllables,  it  is  Hill  retained,  as  jack ,  block , 
mock,  &e. 

K  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  kappa ;  and  was  but 


little  ufed  among  the  Latins  :  Prifcian  looked  on  it  as 
a  fuperlluous  letter  $  and  fays  it  w  as  never  to  be  ufed 
except  in  words  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  Dauf- 
quius,  after  Sallull,  obferves  that  it  was  unknown  to 
the  ancient  Romans.  Indeed  we  feldom  find  it  in  any 
Latin  authors,  excepting  in  the  word  kalendce,  where 
it  fometimes  Hands  in  lieu  of  a  c. — Carthage,  however, 
is:  frequently  fpelt  on  medals  w  ith  a  K  $  salvis  aug. 
ET  CAES.  EEL.  KART,  and  fometimes  the  letter  K  alone 
flood  for  Carthage. — M,  Berger  has  obferved,  that  a 
capital  K,  on  the  reverfe  of  the  medals  of  the  emperors 
of  Conflantinople,  fignified  Konjlantinus ;  and  on  the- 
Greek  medals  he  will  have  it  to  fignify  KOIAH  H-YPIA, 
“  Coelefyria.” 

(Quintilian  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  feme  people  had 
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a  mifiaken  notion,  that  wherever  the  letter  c  and  a  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  beginning  of  a  Word,  k  ought  to  bc-ufed 
inftead  of  the  c.  See  C. 

Liplius  obferves,  that  K  was  a  filgma  anciently 
marked  on  the  foreheads  of  criminals  with  a  red-hot 
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p relents  as  a^majcftic  figure,  with  a  long  mantle  made  Kabobl- 

quaa 

Kajuaga, 


iron . 

The  letter  K  has  various  fignifications  in  old  char¬ 
ters  and  diplomas  \  for  infiance  KR.  Hood  for  cho - 
rus  ;  KR.  for  car  a  civil  as;  KRM.  for  carmen;  KR* 
AM.  N.  for  car  us  amicus  Jiojier  ;  KS.  chaos  ;  KT. 
tapite  tonfus ,  &  c. 

The  Frehch  never  ufe  the  letter  h  excepting  in  a 
few  terms  of  art  and  proper  names  borrowed  from  olher 
countries.  Ablancourt,  in  his  dialogue  of  the  letters, 
brings  in  k  complaining,  that  he  has  been  often  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  banifhed  out  of  the  French  alphabet, 
and  confined  to  the  countries  of  the  north. 

K  is  alfo  a  numeral  letter,  fignifying  250,  according 
to  the  verfe, 

R  quoque  ducentos  et  quinquaginta  tetiebit. 

When  it  had  a  ftroke  jat  top,  K,  it  Hood  for  2  $0,000. 

K  on  the  French  coinage  denotes  money  coined  at 
Bourdeaux. 

KAARTA,  a  kingdom  in  Africa,  through  which 
Mr  Park  pafled  from  the  Gambia  to  the  Niger.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him  the  country  confiHs  of  fandy  plains  and 
rocky  hills,^  the  level  part  of  it  being  the  moH  exten- 
five.  It  is  inhabited  by  Negroes,  many  of  whom  retain 
all  their  ancient  fuperHitions,  although  converted  to  the 
religion  of  Mahomet.  White  men,  he  informs  us,  are 
Rrangers  in  the  kingdom  of  Kaarta$  and  Mr  Park’s 
appearance  had  nearly  the  fame  effeft  upon  them  which 
ignorant  people  in  our  own  country  attribute  to  ghoHs. 
Mr  Park  was  well  received  by  the  king  at  Kemmoo, 
who  at  the  fame  time  informed  him  with  ingenuous 
franknefs, /that  he  could  not  protect  him,  being  then 
at  war  with  the  king  of  Bambarra,  but  he  gave  him  a 
guard  to  Jarra,  the  frontier  town  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Ludamar.  From  our  author’s  account  of 
this  war,  it  feems  to  be  highly  impolitic  to  liberate  the 
negroes  from  flavery  till  civilization  and  Chrifliattity  be 
introduced  into  Africa.  Kemmoo,  the  metropolis  of 
this  kingdom,  lies  in  N.  Lat.  14.  15.  W.  Long.  7.  20. 

KAAT’s  BA  AN,  a  town  of  New  York,  on  the 
weH  bank  of  Hudfon’s  river,  feven  miles  fouth  of 
Kaat’s  Kill. 

KAA1 ’s-KlLL,  a  townfhip  of  New  York,  on  the 
weH  bank  of  Hudfon’s  river  •,  five  miles  fouth  of  Hud- 
fon  eity,^  and  125  north  of  New  York.  It  contained 
^645  citizens  in  1795,  of  whom  345  were  ele&ors  and 
305  (laves. 

Kaat’s-kill  Mountains,  a  majeHic  ridge  of 
mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above  townfiiip,  which 
are  the  firH  part  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

KABA*  See  Mecca. 

KABOBIQJJAS,  a  nation  in  the  fouth  of  Africa, 
who  are  reported  never  to  have  feen  a  white  man  till 
the  year  1785,  when  they  were  vifited  by  M*  Vaillant. 
On  his  approach  they  felt  his  hair,  hands,  feet,  and 
almoH  every  part  of  his  body.  His  beard  aftonifiied 
them,  and  they  fuppofed  that  his  whole  body  was  co¬ 
hered  with  hair.  The  children  were  greatly  alarmed, 
but  prefents  of  fugarcandy  foon  reconciled  them.  The 
chief  (howed  him  every  mark  of  xefpeft,  whom  he  re- 


of  four  jackal  (kins.  The  hair  of  the  ^people  is  very 
(hoit,  curled,  and  ornamented  with  fmall  copper  but¬ 
tons.  Although  they  go  almoH  naked,  the  females 
are  remarkably  chafte,  and  very  referved.  Their  only 
ornaments  are  glafsbeads.  M.  Vaillant  allures  us  that 
he  never  faw  a  nation  fo  difiiitercited,  as  they  vied 
with  each  other  in  generofity.  Many  of  them  gave 
away  gratuitoufly,  and' without  receiving  any  thing  in 
return,  part  of  their  herds  and  flocks.  They  are  alfo 
of  a  courageous  and  martial  character,  making  ufe  of 
poifoned  arrows  and  lances  with  long  points.  They 
are  extremely  obedient  to  their  chief,  whofe  will  is  a 
lav\  They  believe  in  a  fupreme  being  who  governs 
all  things,  and  who  exiHs  far  beyond  the  Hars.  They 
have  no  idea  of  a  future  exiHence,  or  of  rewards  and 
punifimients,  and  have  neither  worfiiip,  facrifices,  ce¬ 
remonies,  nor  prieHs.  Their  country  lies  between  Longi 
16.  25.  and  19.  25.  eaH  of  Paris,  and  between  220 
and  250  S.  Lat. 

R  ADESH,  Kadesh-barnea,  or  En-mishpat,  in 
Ancient  Geography ,  a  city  celebrated  for  feveral  events. 
At  Kadefh,  Miriam  the  fifier  of  Mofes  died,  (Numb* 
xx«  1.)  Here  it  was  that  Mofes  and  Aaron,  (howing 
a  diHruH  in  God’s  power  when  they  fmote  the  rock  at 
the  waters  of  Hrife,  were  condemned  to  die,  without 
the  confolation  of  entering  the  promifed  land  (Numb* 
xxvii.  14.)  The  king  of  Kadefh  was  one  of  the  prin¬ 
ces  killed  by  Jofliua  (xii.  22.)  This  city  was  given 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  w^as  fituated  about  eight 
leagues  from  Hebron  to  the  fouth. 

Mr  Wells  is  of  opinion,  that  this  Kadefh  whieh 
was  fituated  in  the  wildernefs  of  Zin,  Was  a,  differ¬ 
ent  place  from  Kadefh-barnea  in  the  wildernefs  of 
Par  an. 

KADMONAiI,  or  Cadmon^i,  in  Ancient  Geo - 
graphij ,  a  people  of  Palefiine,  faid  to  dwell  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Hermon  j  which  lies  eafl,  and  is  the 
reafon  of  the  appellation,  with  refpeft  to  Libanus, 
Phoenicia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Palefiine.  Called 
alfo  Heveei  (Mofes.) 

IC/EMPFERIA,  Zedoary,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  monandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  tanking  under  the  8th  order,  ScitaminetC . 
See  Botany  Index. 

KAJUAGA,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the 
fouth-eafi  and  fouth  by  Bambouk }  on  the  wrefi  by 
Bondon  and  Foota  Torra  \  and  on  the  north  by  the 
river  Senegal.  The  air  and  climate  are  more  pure 
and  healthy  than  at  any  of  the  fettlemcnts  towards  the 
coafi  \  the  face  of  the  country  is  pleafingly  diverfified 
with  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  windings  of  the  river  Se¬ 
negal  make  the  feenery  on  its  banks  extremely  beau¬ 
tiful.  The  inhabitants  are  called  Serawoollies,  who 
have  a  jet  black  complexion,  in  which  refpeft  they  are 
not  to  be  diflinguifhed  from  the  Jaloffs.  ,  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  monarchical,  and  the  regal  authority,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Park,  is  fuffieiently  formidable.  The  people 
are  deemed  tolerably  fair  and  jufi  in  their  dealings,  and 
indefatigable  In  their  exertions  to  acquire  wealth. 

Their  language  abounds  with  gutturals,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  not  fo  harmonious  as  that  w  hich  is  fpoken  by  the 
Foulahsj  but  it  is  worth  a  traveller’s  while  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  it,  as  it  is  generally  underfiood  in  many 
kingdoms  of  Africa.  Joag  is  the  frontier  town,  en¬ 
tering 
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Kajaaga  tering  from  Pifania,  furrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  contain  2000  inhabitants.  It  is  fituated  in 

_  N.  Lat.  14.  25.  W.  Long.  9.  46. 

KAINSI,  the  Hottentot  name  of  a  fpecies  of  ante¬ 
lope,  denominated  by  the  Dutch,  on  account  of  its  agi¬ 
lity,  klp-fpringer.  It  is  of  a  yellowifh  gray-colour,  and 
of  the  fize  of  a  kid  of  a  year  old.  See  Capra,  Mam¬ 
malia  Index, 

KALENDAR,  a  difiribution  of  time,  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  ufes  of  life  ;  or  a  table  or  almanack,  con¬ 
taining  the  order  of  days,  weeks,  months,  feafis,  &c. 
happening  throughout  the  year.  See  Time,  Month, 
Year,  &c. 

It  is  called  kalendar ,  from  the  word  kalendee^  an¬ 
ciently  wrote  in  large  cbara&ers  at  the  head  of  each 
month.  See  KaLENDS. 

The  days  in  kalendars  were  originally  divided  into 
oBondes ,  or  eights*,  but  afterwards,  in  imitation  of  the 
Jews,  into  hebdomades,  or  fevens ;  which  cufiom,  Sca- 
liger  obferves,  was  not  introduced  among  the  Romans 
till  after  the  time  of  Theodofius. 

Tin  re  are  divers  kalendars,  according  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  forms  of  the  year  and  difiributions  of  time  efia- 
blifhed  in  different  countries.  Hence  the  Roman,  the 
Jewifh,  the  Perfian,  the  Julian,  the  Gregorian,  &c. 
kalendars. 

The  ancient  Roman  kalendar  is  given  by  Ricciolus, 
Struvius,  Danet,  and  others  ;  by  which  we  fee  the  or¬ 
der  and  number  of  the  Roman  holidays  and  work  days. 

The  three  Chrifiian  kalendars  are  given  by  Wolfius 
in  his  Elements  of  Chronology. 

The  Jewifh  kalendar  was  fixed  by  Rabbi  Hillel  about 
the  year  360.  from  which  time  the  days  of  their  year 
may  be  reduced  to  thofe  of  the  Julian  kalendar. 

The  Roman  KALENDAR  owed  its  origin  to  Romulus : 
but  it  has  undergone  various  reformations  fince  his 
time.  That  legiflator  difiributed  time  into  feveral  pe¬ 
riods,  for  the  ufe  of  the  people  under  his  command  : 
but  as  he  was  much  better  verfed  in  matters  of  war 
than  of  aftronomy,  he  only  divided  the  year  into  ten 
months,  making  it  begin  in  the  fpring,  on  the  firfi  of 
March  ;  imagining  the  fun  made  his  courfe  through  all 
the  feafotis  in  304  days. 

Romulus’s  kalendar  was  reformed  by  Numa,  who 
added  two  months  more,  January  and  February  ;  pla¬ 
cing  them  before  March  :  fo  that  his  year  confided  of 
335  days,  and  began  on  the  firfi:  of  January.  He  chofe, 
ho  wever,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  to  make  an  in¬ 
tercalation  of  45  days*,  which  he  divided  into  two  parts; 
intercalating  a  month  of  22  days  at  the  end  of  each 
two  years  ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  two  years  more 
another  of  23  days  *,  which  month,  thus  interpofed,  he 
called  Marcedonms ,  or  the  intercalary  February. 

But  thefe  intercalations  being  ill  obferved  by  the 
pontiffs,  to  whom  Numa  committed  the  care  of  them, 
cccafioned  great  diforders  in  the  confiitution  of  the 
year  *,  which  Caefar,  as  fovereign  pontiff,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  remedy.  To  this  end,  he  made  choice  of  Sofi- 
genes,  a  celebrated  afironomer  of  thofe  times  ;  who 
found,  that  the  difpenfation  of  time  in  the  kalendar 
could  never  be  fettled  on  any  fure  footing  without  hav¬ 
ing  regard  to  the  annual  courfe  of  the  fun.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  as  the  fun’s  yearly  courfe  is  performed  in  365 
days  fix  hours,  he  reduced  the  year  to  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  days ;  the  year  of  this  correction  of  the  kalen- 
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dar  was  a  year  of  confufion ;  they  being  obliged,  in  Kalendar.' 
order  to  fwallow  up  the  65  days  that  had  been  im-  ^ 
prudently  added,  and  which  occafioned  the  cunfufion, 
to  add  two  months  befides  the  Marcedonius,  which 
chanced  to  fall  out  that  year;  fo  that  this  year  con* 
fifted  of  15  months,  or  445  days.  This  reformation 
was  made  in  the  year  of  Rome  708,  42  or  43  years  be¬ 
fore  Cbrift. 

The  Roman  kalendar,  called  alfo  Julian  kalendar f 
from  its  reformer  Julius,  is  difpofed  into  quadriennial 
periods ;  whereof  the  firfi  three  years,  which  he  called 
communes ,  confift  of  363  days;  and  the  fourth,  biffextile , 
of  366 ;  by  reafon  of  the  fix  hours,  which  in  four  years 
make  a  day  or  forrrewhat  lefs,  for  in  I34)earsan  inter¬ 
calary  day  is  to  be  retrenched.  On  this  account  it  was, 
that  Rope  Gregory  XIII.  with  the  advice  of  Clavius 
and  Ciaconius,  appointed,  that  the  hundredth  year  of 
each  century  fliould  have  no  biffextile,  excepting  in 
each  fourth  century  :  that  is,  a  fubtra&ion  is  made  of 
three  biffextile  days  in  the  fpace  of  four  centuries  ;  by  ' 

reafon  of  the  1 1  minutes  wanting  in  the  fix  hours  where¬ 
of  the  biffextile  confifts. 

The  reformation  of  the  kalendar,  or  the  new  flyle 
as  we  call  it,  commenced  on  the  4th  of  Odlober  1  <82, 
when  ten  days  were  thrown  out  at  once,  fo  many  ha¬ 
ving  been  introduced  into  the  computation  fince  the 
time  of  the  council  of  Nice  in  325,  by  the  defe£I  of  n 
minutes. 

Julian  Chrijlian  KALENDAR ,  is  that  wherein  the 
days  of  the  week  are  determined  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C, 

D,  E,  F,  G,  by  means  of  the  folar  cycle  ;  and  the  new 
and  full  moons,  efpecially  the  pafchal  full  moon,  with 
the  feaft  of  Eafier,  and  the  other  moveable  feafts  de¬ 
pending  thereon,  by  means  of  golden  numbers,  rightly 
difpofed  through  the  Julian  year.  See  Cycle,  and 
Golden  Number . 

In  this  kalendar,  the  vernal  equinox  is  fuppofed  to 
be  fixed  to  the  21ft  day  of  March:  and  the  cycle  of  19 
years,  or  the  golden  numbers,  conftantly  to  indicate 
the  places  of  the  new'  and  full  moons;  yet  both  are  er¬ 
roneous.  And  hence  arofe  a  very  great  irregularity  in 
the  time  of  Eafier.  To  (how  this  error  the  more  ap¬ 
parently,  let  us  apply  it  to 'the  year  1715.  In  this 
year,  then,  the  vernal  equinox  falls  on  the  10th  of 
March  ;  and  therefore  comes  too  early  by  1 1  days.  The 
pafchal  full  moon  falls  on  the  7th  of  April ;  and  there¬ 
fore  too  late,  with  regard  to  the  cycle,  by  three  days. 

Eafier,  therefore,  which  fliould  have  been  on  the  10th 
of  April,  was  that  year  on  the  17th.  The  error  here 
lies  only  in  the  metemptofis,  or  pofipofition  of  the 
moon,  through  the  defe<R  of  the  lunar  cycle.  If  the  £ 

full  moon  had  fallen  on  the  1  ith  of  March,  Eafier  would 
have  fallen  on  the  13th  of  March  ;  and  therefore  the  er¬ 
ror  arifing  from  the  anticipation  of  the  equinox  would 
have  exceedingly  augmented  that  arifing  from  the 
pofipofition.  Thefe  errors,  in  courfe  of  time,  were  fo 
multiplied,  that  the  kalendar  no  longer  exhibited  any 
regular  Eafier.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  therefore,  by  the 
advice  of  Aloyfius  Lilius,  in  1582,  threw  10  days  out 
of  the  month  of  O&ober,  to  refiore  the  equinox  to  its 
place,  viz.  the  2ifi  of  March;  and  thus  introduced  the 
form  of  the  Gregorian  year,  with  fuch  a  provifion  as 
that  the  equinox  (hould  be  confiantly  kept  to  the  2ifl 
of  March.  The  new  moons  and  full  moons,  by  advice 
of  the  fame  Lilius,  were  not  to  be  indicated  by  golden 
3  G  numbers* 
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numbers,  but  by  epa&s.  The  kalendar,  however,  was 
ft  ill.  retained  in  Britain  without  this  correction :  whence 
there  was  a  difference  of  11  days  between  our  time  and 
that  of  our  neighbours.  But  by  24  Geo.  II.  c.  23.  the 
Gregorian  computation  is  eftabliihed  here,  and  accord- 
ly  took  place  in  1752. 

Gregorian  KALENDAR ,  is  that  which,  by  means  of 
epacts,  rightly  difpofed  through  the  feveral  months, 
determines  the  new  and  full  moons,  and  the  time  of 
Eafter,  with  the  moveable  feafls  depending  thereon,  in 
the  Gregorian  year. 

The  Gregorian  kalendar,  therefore,  differs  from  the 
Julian,  both  in  the  form  of  the  year,  and  in  that  epa&s 
are  fubftituted  in  lieu  of  golden  numbers  :  for  the  ufe 
and  difpofition  whereof,  fee  Epact. 

Though  the  Gregorian  kalendar  be  preferable  to 
the  Julian,  yet  it  is  not  without  its  defeats  (perhaps 
as  Tycho  Brahe  and  Caffini  imagine,  it  is  impofiible 
ever  to  bring  the  thing  to  a  perfect  juftnefs).  For,  fir  it, 
The  Gregorian  intercalation  does  not  hinder,  but  that 
the  equinox  fometimes  fucceeds  the  21ft  of  March  as 
far  as  the  23d  5  and  fometimes  anticipates  it,  falling  on 
the  19th  j  and  the  full  moon,  which  falls  on  the  20th  of 
March,  is  fometimes  the  pafchal ;  yet  not  fo  account¬ 
ed  by  the  Gregorians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gre- 
gorians  account  the  full  moon  of  the  22d  of  March  the 
pafchal which  yet  falling  before  the  equinox,  is  not 
pafchal.  In  the  firfl  cafe,  therefore,  Eafter  is  celebrat¬ 
ed  in  an  irregular  month ;  in  the  latter,  there  are  two 
Eaiters  in  the  feme  ecclefiaftical  year.  In  like  manner, 
the  cyclical  computation  being  founded  jon  mean  full 
moons,  which  yet  may  precede  or  follow  the  true  one 
by  fome  hours,  the  pafchal  full  moon  may  fall  on  Sa¬ 
turday,  which  is  yet  referred  by  the  cycle  to  Sunday  : 
whence,  in  the  firft  cafe,  Eafter  is  celebrated  eight 
days  later  than  it  (hould  be  ;  in  the  other,  it  is  cele¬ 
brated  on  the  very  day  of  the  full  moon,  with  the  Jews 
and  Quartodeciman  heretics  \  contrary  to  the  decree 
of  the  council  of  Nice.  Scaliger  and  Calvifius  fhow 
other  faults  in  the  Gregorian  kalendar,  arifmg  from 
the  negligence  and  inadvertency  of  the  authors ;  yet 
is  thF  kalendar  adhered  to  by  the  Romans  throughout 
Europe,  &e.  and  uied  wherever  the  Roman  breviary  is 
lift'd. 

Reformed  or  CorreSled  KALENDAR ,  is  that  which, 
fetting  afide  all  apparatus  of  golden  numbers,  epadts, 
and  dominical  letters,  determines  the  equinox,  with  the 
pafchal  full  moon,  and  the  moveable  feafts  depending 
thereon,  by  aftronomical  computation,  according  to  the 
Rudolphiiie  Tables. 

This  kalendar  was  introduced  among  the  Proteftant 
Rates  of  Germany  in  the  year  1  700,  when  1 1  days  were 
at  once  thrown  out  of  the  month  of  February  )  fo  that 
in  1700  February  had  but  18  days:  by  ibis  means, 
the  corrected  ftyle  agrees  with  the  Gregorian.  This 
alteration  in  the  form  of  the  year  they  admitted  for  a 
time ;  in  expiation  that,  the  real  quantity  of  the 
tropical  year  being  at  length  more  accurately  deter¬ 
mined  by  obfervation,  the  R  manifts  would  agree  with 
them  on  fome  more  convenient  intercalation. 

ConfruBion  of  a  KALENDAR  or  Almanack.  1 .  Com¬ 
pute  the  fun’s  and  moon’s  place  for  each  day  of  the 
year ;  or  take  them  from  ephemerides.  2.  Find  the 
dominical  letter,  and  by  means  thereof  diftribute  the  ka- 
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lendar  into  weeks.  3.  Compute  the  time  of  Tafter,  and  Kalendar. 
thence  fix  the  other  moveable  feafts.  4.  Add  the  im-  — J * 

moveable  feafts,  with  the  names  of  the" martyrs.  5.  To 
every  day  add  the  fun’s  and  moon’s  place,  with  the  ri- 
fing  and  fetting  of  each  luminary  ;  the  length  of  day 
and  night ;  the  crepufcula,  and  the  afpe&s  of  the  planets. 

6.  Add  in  the  proper  places  the  chief  phafes  of  the 
moon,  and  the  fun’s  entrance  into  the  cardinal  points  y 
i.  e.  the  folftices  and  equinoxes  \  together  with  the 
rifing  and  the  fetting,  efpecially  heliacal,  of  the  planets 
and  chief  fixed  ftars.  See  Astronomy. 

The  duration  of  the  crepufcula,  or  the  end  of  the 
evening  and  beginning  of  the  morning  twilight,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fun’s  rifing  and  fetting,  and  the  length 
of  days,  may  be  transferred  from  the  kalendars  of  one 
year  into  thofe  of  another  ;  the  differences  in  the  fe¬ 
veral  years  being  too  finall  to  be  of  any  confideration 
in  civil  life. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  conftru&ion  of  a  kalendar 
has  nothing  in  it  of  myftery  or  difficulty,  if  tables  of 
the  heavenly  motions  be  at  hand. 

Some  divide  kalendars  or  almanacks  into  public  and 
private,  perfedt  and  imperfedl  j  others  into  Heathen 
and  Chriftian. 

Public  almanacks  are  tbofe  of  a  larger  fize,  ufually 
hung  up  for  common  or  family  ufe  \  private  are  thofe 
of  a  {mailer  kind,  to  be  carried  about  either  in  the  hand, 
inferibed  on  a  ftaff,  or  in  the  pocket  \  perfedt,  thofe 
wEich  have  the  dominical  letters  as  well  as  primes  and 
feafts  inferibed  on  them  ^  imperfedt,  thofe  which  have 
only  the  primes  and  immoveable  feafts.  Till  about  the 
fourth  century,  they  all  carry  the  marks  of  heathenifm  \ 
from  that  age  to  the  feventh,  they  are  generally  divided 
between  heathenifm  and  Chriftianity. 

Almanacks  are  of  fomewhat  different  compofition, 
fome  containing  more  points,  others  fewer.  The  effen- 
tial  part  is  the  kalendar  of  months  and  days,  writh  the 
rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun,  age  of  the  moon,  &c. 

To  thefe  are  added  various  parerga,  aftronomical,  aftro- 
logicnl,  meteorological,  chronological,  and  even  politi¬ 
cal,  rural,  medical,  &c.  as  calculations  and  accounts 
of  eclipfes,  folar  ingrefies,  afpedts,  and  configurations  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  lunations,  heliocentrical  and  geo- 
centrical  motions  of  the  planets,  prognoftics  of  the 
weather,  and  predictions  of  other  events,  tables  of  the 
planetary  motions,  the  tides,  terms,  intereft,  twilight, 
equation,  kings,  &c. 

Gelalean ,  or  Jellalcean  KALENDAR ,  is  a  corredlion- 
of  the  Perfian  kalendar,  made  by  order  of  Sultan  Gela- 
leddan,  in  the  467  th  year  of  the  Hegira*,  of  Chriil  1089. 

Kalendar,  is  ufed  for  the  catalogue  or  fafti  an-T 
ciently  kept  in  each  church  of  the  iaints  both  unliver— 
fal  and  thofe  particularly  honoured  in  each  church  y 
w  ith  their  bifttops,  martyrs,  &c.  Kalendars  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  martyrologies  ;  for  each  church* 
had  its  peculiar  kalendar,  whereas  the  martyrologies 
regarded  the  whole  church  in  general,  containing  the 
martyrs  and  confeflbrs  of  all  the  churches.  From  all 
the  feveral  kalendars  were  formed  one  martyrology  :  fo 
that  martyrologies  are  pofterior  to  kalendars. 

KALENDAR,  is  alfo  applied  to  divers  other  compo- 
fitions  refpedting  the  12  months  of  the  year. 

In  this  fenfe,  Spenfer  has  given  the  fliepberd’s  ka¬ 
lendar  j  Evelyn  and  Miller  the  gardener’s  kalendar,  &c. 

Kalendar, 
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Kalendar  Kalendar,  is  alfo  extended  to  an  orderly  table  or 
11  enumeration  of  perfons  or  things. 

Ivaien  Lord  Bacon  wifties  for  a  kalendar  of  doubts.  A  late 
writer  has  given  a  kalendar  of  the  perfons  who  may  in¬ 
herit  eftates  in  fee-fimple. 

Kalendar,  Kalendarium ,  originally  denoted,  among 
the  Romans,  a  book  containing  an  account  of  moneys 
at  intereft,  which  became  due  on  the  kalends  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  the  ufual  time  when  the  Roman  ufurers  let  out 
their  money. 

KALENDAR  Months ,  the  folar  months,  as  they  {land 
in  the  kalendar,  viz.  January  31  days,  &c. 

Agronomical  KALENDAR,  an  inftrument  engraved 
upon  copper  plates,  printed  on  paper,  and  palled  on 
board,  with  a  braiV  Aider  which  carries  a  hair,  and  {hows 
by  infpeftion  the  fun’s  meridian  altitude,  right  afcen- 
fion,  declination,  fifing,  fetting,  amplitude,  &c.  to  a 
greater  exa&nefs  than  our  common  globes  will  (how. 
Kalendar  of  Prifoners.  See  Calendar. 

KALENDAR  Brothers ,  a  fort  of  devout  fraternities, 
compofed  of  eccleiiaftics  as  well  as  laymen  ;  whofe  chief 
bufinefs  was  to  procure  maffes  to  be  faid,  and  alms  dif- 
tributed,  for  the  fouls  of  fuch  members  as  were  de- 
ceafed.  They  were  alfo  denominated  ha  lend- brothers, 
becaufe  they  ufually  met  on  the  kalends  of  each  month, 
though  in  feme  places  only  once  a  quarter. 

KALENDARIUM  festum.  The  Chriflians  re¬ 
tained  much  of  th§  ceremony  and  wantonne's  of  the 
.kalends  of  January,  which  for  many  ages  was  held  a 
feaft,  and  celebrated  by  the  clergy  with  great  indecen¬ 
cies,  under  the  names  fejlum  kalendarum ,  or  hypodiaco- 
norum ,  or  Jlultorum ,  that  is,  “  the  feaft  of  fools  fome- 
times  alfo  libertas  decembrica.  The  people  met  mafked 
in  the  church  ;  and  in  a  ludicrous  way  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  a  mock  pope,  or  bifhop,  who  exereifed 
a  jurifdidtion  over  them  fuitable  to  the  feftivity  of  the 
occafion.  Fathers,  councils,  and  popes,  long  laboured 
in  vain  to  reftrain  this  licenfe,  which  prevailed  at  the 
clofe  of  the  15th  century. 

KALENDERS.  See  Calenders. 

KALENDS,  or  Calends,  in  the  Roman  chrono- 
logy,  the  firft  day  of  every  month. — The  word  is  form¬ 
ed  from  x.xXi&,  l  call  or  proclaim  ;  becaufe,  before  the 
publication  of  the  Roman  fafti,  it  was  one  of  the  offices 
of  the  pontifices  to  watch  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon,  and  give  notice  thereof  to  the  rex  facrifi cuius  ; 
upon  which  a  facrifice  being  offered,  the  pontiff  fum- 
ninned  the  people  together  in  the  Capitol,  and  there 
with  a- loud  voice  proclaimed  the  number  of  kalends, 
or  the  day  whereon  the  nones  would  be  •,  which  he  did 
by  repeating  this  formula  as  often  as  there  were  days 
of  kalends,  Calo  Juno  Novella.  Whence  the  name 
calendar  was  given  thereto,  from  calo ,  calare.  This  is 
the  account  given  by  Varro.  Others  derive  the  appel¬ 
lation  hence,  That  the  people  being  convened  on  this 
day,  the  pontifex  called  or  proclaimed  the  feveral 
feafts  or  holidays  in  the  month  j  a  cuftom  which  con- 
ti  •  ued  no  longer  than  the  year  of  Rome  450,  when 
C.  Flavius,  the  curule  aedile,  ordered  the  falti  or  ka¬ 
lendar  to  be  fet  up  in  public  places,  that  everybody 
might  know  the  differences  of  times,  and  the  return  of 
the  feftivals. 

The  kalends  were  reckoned  backwards,  or  in  a  re¬ 
trograde  order.  Thus,  v.  g.  the  firft  of  May  being 
the  kalends  of  May  j  the  laft  or  the  30th  of  April  was 


the pridie  kalendarum ,  or  fecond  of  the  kalends  of  May  \ 
the  29th  of  April,  the  third  of  the  kalends,  or  before 
the  kalends  j  and  fo  back  to  the  13th,  where  the  ides 
commence  ;  which  are  likewife  numbered  invertedly 
to  the  fifth,  where  the  nones  begin  j  which  are  num¬ 
bered  after  the  fame  manner  to  the  firft  day  of  the 
month,  which  is  the  kalends  of  April.  See  Ides,  and 
NonEs. 

The  rules  of  computation  by  kalends  are  included 
in  the  following  verfes  : 

Prima  dies  menfis  cujufque  ejl  dicta  kalendae  : 

Sex  Maius  nonas ,  Otfober,  Julius ,  et  Mars  ; 
^uatuor  at  reliqui :  habet  idus  quiltbet  oclo. 
hide  dies  reliquos  omnes  die  efj'e  kalendas  j 
^uas  retro  numerous  dices  a  menfe  fequente. 

To  find  the  day  of  the  kalends  anfwering  to  any  day 
of  the  month  We  are  in  ;  fee  how  many  days  there  are 
yet  remaining  of  the  month,  and  to  that  number  add 
two  :  for  example,  fuppofe  it  the  2  2d  day  of  April  $ 
it  is  then  the  10th  of  the  kalends  of  May.  For  April 
contains  30  days  :  and  2  2  taken  from  30,  there  remain 
8  ;  to  which  two  being  added,  the  fum  is  10.  The  reafon 
of  adding  two  is,  becaufe  the  laft  day  of  the  month  is  call¬ 
ed  fecutido  kalendas ,  the  laft  but  one  tertio  kalendas ,  &c„ 

The  Roman  writers  ^lemfelves  are  at  a  lofs  for  the 
reafon  of  this  abfurd  ana  whimfical  manner  of  comput¬ 
ing  the  days  of  the  month  :  yet  it  is  ft  ill  kept  up  in 
the  Roman  chancery  •,  and  by  fome  authors,  out  of  a 
vain  affe&ation  of  learning,  preferred  to  the  common, 
more  natural,  and  eafy  manner. 

Kalends  are  alfo  ufed  in  church  hiftory  to  denote 
conferences  anciently  held  by  the  clergy  of  each  dean- 
ry,  on  the  firft  day  of  every  month,  concerning  their 
duty  and  conduft,  efpecially  in  what  related  to  the  im* 
pofition  of  penance. 

Kalends  of  January,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  a 
folemn  feftival  confecrated  to  Junn  and  Janus  ;  where¬ 
in  the  Romans  offered  vows  and  facrifices  to  thofe  dei¬ 
ties,  and  exchanged  prefents  among  themfelves  as  a 
token  of  friendlhip. 

It  was  only  a  melancholy  day  to  debtors,  who  were 
then  obliged  to  pay  their  interefts,  &c.  Hence  Ho¬ 
race  calls  it  trifles  kalendce  ;  Lib.  I.  Serm.  Sat.  3. 

KALI,  the  fpecific  name  of  a  plant  which  yields  the 
fubftance  alfo  called  kali  or  alkali.  See  Salsola. 

KALISH,  a  province  of  Lower  Poland,  with  the 
title  of  a  palatinate.  It  is  bounded  bn  the  weft  by  the 
palatinate  of  Bofnia,  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  Syrad,  on 
the  north  by  Regal  Pruffia,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Silefia. 
Kalifii  is  the  capital  town.  > 

Kalish,  a  town  of  Lower  Poland,  and  capital  of  a 
palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  where  the  Jefuits  had  a 
magnificent  college.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Prof- 
na,  in  a  morafs,  which  renders  it  difficult  of  accefs. 
E,  Long.  18.  O.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

KALMIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  clafs  *,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  1 8th  order,  Bicornes.  See  Botany  Index. 

KALMUCS,  a  tribe  of  Tartars,  called  alfo  Eluths, 
inhabiting  the  larger  half  of  what  the  Europeans  call 
We/lern  Tartary.  Their  territory  extends  from  the 
Cafpian  fea,  and  the  river  Taik  or  Ural,  in  72  degrees 
of  longitude  from  Ferro,  to  Mount  Altay,  in  1 1  o  de¬ 
grees,  and  from  the  40th  to  the  5  2d  degree  of  north 
3  G  2  latitude  j 
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^Kalmucs.  latitude  \  whence  it  may  be  computed  about  1930  miles 
*n  length  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  in  breadth  from  north 
to  fouth  about  650  miles  where  broadeft.  It  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  Ruftia  and  Siberia,  from  which  it 
is  feparated  by  a  chain  of  mountains }  on  the  eaft  by 
Mount  Altay  ^  on  the  fouth  by  the  countries  of  Karazm 
and  the  two  Bukharias,  from  which  it  is  alfo  feparated, 
partly  by  a  chain  of  mountains  and  partly  by  fome  ri¬ 
vers.  See  Tartary. 

Of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars  the  folio  wing  curious  ac¬ 
count  is  given  by  Profeffor  Pallas. — They  are  in  gene* 
ral,  fays  he,  of  a  middle  fize,  and  it  is  even  rare  to  fee 
among  them  a  perfon  that  is  tall  ;  the  women  efpecial 
ly  are  of  low  ftature,  and  have  very  agreeable  features 


Their  limbs  are  neatly  turned,  and  very  few  have  any 
defers  contracted  in  infancy.  Their  education  being 
left  folely  to  nature,  procures  for  them  a  well  formed 
body  and  found  conftitution.  The  only  defeCt  which 
is  common  among  them  is  their  having  the  thighs  and 
legs  fomewhat  bent.  A  fat  perfon  is  hardly  ever  to  be 
met  with  j  1  he  richeft  and  moft  diftinguiftied,  though 
they  lead  a  life  fufficiently  indolent,  and  enjoy  abun¬ 
dance  of  every  thing  they  defire,  are  never  exct  (lively 
.forpulent.  Their  fkin  is  pretty  fair,  efpecially  when 
young  :  but  it  is  the  cuftom  of  the  lower  fort  to  allow 
their  male  children  to  go  quite  naked  both  in  the  heat 
of  the  fun  and  in  the  fmoky  atmofphere  of  their  felt 
huts  :  the  men  too  deep  naked,  covered  only  with  their 
drawers  :  and  from  thefe  circumftances  they  acquire 
that  yellowifh  brown  colour  which  characterizes  them. 
The  women,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  very  delicate  com¬ 
plexion  y  among  thofe  of  a  certain  rank  are  found  fome 
with  the  moft  beautiful  faces,  the  whitenefsof  which  is 
fet  off  by  the  fine  black  of  their  hair  ;  and  in  this  as 
well  as.  in  their  features  they  perfectly  refemble  the 
figures  in  Chincfe  paintings. 

The  phyfiognomy  which  diftinguifhes  the  Kalmucs, 
is  pretty  generally  known.  Strangers  are  made  to  be- 
lieve  that  it  is  frightfully  deformed  ;  and  though  in¬ 
deed  there  are  very  ugly  men  to  be  found,  yet  in  ge¬ 
neral  their  countenance  has  an  opennefs  in  it  that  be- 
fpenks  a  mild,  a  frank,  and  focial  difpofition.  In 
many  it  is  of  a  roundifh  ftiape,  and  exceedingly  agree¬ 
able  ^  among  the  women  fome  would  be  thought  beau¬ 
ties  even  in  thofe  European  cities  where  the  tafte  is 
moft  fcrupulous.  The  charaCteriftic  features  of  a  Kal- 
muc.or  Morgul  countenance  are  the  following:  The 
interior  angle  of  the  eye  is  placed  obliquely  downwards 
towards  the  nofe,  and  is  acute  and  flcftiy  •  the  eyebrows 
are  black,  narrow,  and  much  arched  j  the  nofe  is  of  a 
ftruCture  quite  fingular,  being  generally  fiat  and  broken 
towards  the  forehead  *,  the  cheek  bone  is  high,  the  head 
and  face  very  round  ;  the  eye  is  dark,  the  lips  thick  and 
fiefhy,  the  chin  fhort,  and  the  teeth  exceedingly  white, 
continuing  fo  to  old  age  ;  the  ears  are  of  an  enormous 
fize,  (landing  out  from  the  head.  Thefe  charaClers  are 
more  or  lefs  vifible  in  each  individual ;  but  the  perfon 
that  poffeffes  them  all  in  the  higheft  degree  is  confider- 
ed  as  the  moft  beautifully  formed. 

Among  all  the  Mongul  nations,  the  men  have  much 
lefs  beard  than  in  our  European  countries,  and  among 
the  Tartars  it  appears  much  later.  The  Kalmucs  have 
moft  of  it ;  and  yet  even  with  them  the  beard  is  very 
fcanty  and  thin,  and  few  have  much  hair  on  any  other 
part  of  the  body.. 
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People  that  lead  a  paftoral  life  enjoy  the  bodily  fen-  Kalmucs. 

fes  in. the  greateft  perfeaion.  The  Kalmucs  find  the  - v— ■ 

fubtility  of  their  fenie  of  fmell  very  ufeful  in  their  mili¬ 
tary  expeditions,  for  by  it  they  perceive  at  a  diftance  the 
fmoke  of  a  fire  or  the  fmell  of  a  camp  ;  there  are  many 
of  them  who  can  tell  by  applying  the  nofe  to  the  hole 
of  a  fox,  or  any  other  quadruped,  if  the  animal  be  w  ithin 
or  not.  They  hear  at  a  great  diftance  the  trampling  of* 
horfes,  the  noife  of  any  enemy,  of  a  flock  of  fheep,  or 
even  of  ftrayed  cattle  ;  they  have  only  to  ftretch  them- 
felves  on  the  ground,  and  to  apply  their  ear  clofe  to 
the  turf.  But  nothing  is  more  aftonifliing  than  the 
aeuten.efs  of  fight  in  moft  of  the  Kalmucs,  and  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  diftance  at  which  they  often  perceive  very 


minute  objefts,  fuch  as  the  duft  raifed  by  cattle  or  horles, 
and  this  from  places  very  little  elevated  ;  in  immenfe 
level  deferts,  though  the  particular  inequalities  of  the 
furface,  and  the  vapours  which  in  fine  weather  are  feen 
to  undulate  over  the  foil  in  great  heats,  confiderably  in- 
creafe  the  difficulty.  They  are  alfo  accuftomed  to’trace 
the  print  of  a  foot  in  thefe  deferts  by  the  fight  alone. 

.  Thefe  people  poffefs  many  good  qualities,  which 
give  them  a  great  fuperiority  over  the  w  andering  Tar¬ 
tars..  A  certain  natural  fagacity,  a  focial  difpofition, 
hofpitality,  eagernefs  to  oblige,  fidelity  to  their  chiefs, 
much  curiofity,  and  a  certain  vivacity  accompanied 
with  good  humour,  which  hardly  ever  for  fakes  even 
the  moft  wretched  among  them,  form  the  fair  fide  of 
their  chara&er.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  carelefs, 
fuperficial,  and  want  true  courage  ;  befides,  they  are 
remarkable  for  credulity,  diftruft,  and  a  natural  incli¬ 
nation  authorized  by  cuftom  for  drunkennefs  and  de¬ 
bauchery,  but  efpecially  for  a  great  degree  of  cun¬ 
ning,  which  they  too  often  pra&ife.  The  difpofitioa 
to  indolence  is  common  and  natural,  efpecially  among 
the  men,  to  all  Afiatic  nations,  who  lead  a  kind  of 
life  exempt  from  fubjeftion  and  devoid  of  adlivity  j 
but  this  is  lefs  to  be  perceived  among  the  Kalmucs, 
on  account  of  their  natural  vivacity,  and  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  their  endeavours  to  oblige.  Thofe  among  them 
who  exercife  any  little  trade,  or  who  are  reduced  by 
poverty  to  hire  themfelves  to  the  Ruffians  either  for 
labour  or  for  fi  filing,  are  very  aftiduous  and  indefati¬ 
gable.  They  deep  but  little,  going  to  reft  late  and 
rifing  with  the  (un.  To  deep  through  the  day,  unlels 
a  perfon  is  drunk,  is  confidered  by  them  as  diftionour- 
able.  But  their  extreme  dirtinefs  can  neither  be  dif- 
guifed  nor  juftified,  and  proceeds  much  more  from 
their  education,  from  the  flovenlinefs  attached  to  the 
profeftion  of  a  herdfman,  and  from  levity,  than  from 
lazinefs  :  for  the  Kalmue  women  are  indefatigable  in 
whatever  concerns  domeftic  matters  :  and  it  is  for  this 
reafon,  as  well  as  on  the  feme  of  fenfualily,  that  the 
Kirguifians  are  eager  to  feize  and  carry  them  off'  when¬ 
ever  an  opportunity  prefents  itfelf. 

With  regard  to  the  intelle&ual  faculties  of  the  Kal¬ 
mucs,  notwithffapding  their  want  of  inftruftion  and 
information,  they  poffefs  good  natural  parts,  an  excel¬ 
lent  memory,  and  a  ffrong  defire  to  learn.  They  ac 


quire  the  Ruffian 
pronounce  it  w  ell  ;  in  whic 


languni 


e  with  great  facility,  and 
laft  article  they  very  much 


furpafs  the  Chinele.  It  would  be  very  eafv  to  civilize 
them,  if  their  petulance  and  manner  of  life  did  not  ren¬ 
der  it  impra&icable. 

AKhpugh  the  Kalmucs  are  generally  of  a  fanguine 

and; 
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Kafmucs.  and  choleric  temperament,  they  live  more  amicably  to- 
gether  than  one  could  expeft  in  a  people  that  lead  fo 
independent  a  life.  They  feldom  come  to  blows  even 
over  their  cups,  and  their  quarrels  are  hardly  ever 
bloody.  A  murder  very  rarely  happens,  though  their 
anger  has  fomething  in  it  exceedingly  fierce.  It  would 
feem  that  the  morality  of  their  religion,  though  ex¬ 
ceedingly  idolatrous,  has  been  able  to  moderate  their 
natural  difpofition  in  this  refpedl  *,  for  in  confequence 
of  their  dogmas,  with  regard  to  the  tranfmigration  of 
fouls,  every  wanton  murder  either  of  men  or  beads  is 
thought  a  deadly  fin. 

The  Kalmucs  are  exceedingly  affable  ;  and  of  fo  fo- 
cial  a  difpofition,  that  it  is  rare  for  a  traveller  to  per¬ 
ceive  another,  even  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  miles, 
without  going  to  falute  him,  and  to  inqure  into  the 
object  of  his  journey.  When  a  troop  of  Kalmucs 
perceive  any  perfon  at  a  diftance,  it  is  cuftomary  for 
them  to  detach  one  of  their  number  to  the  next  emi¬ 
nence,  from  whence  he  makes  a  fignal  with  his  cap  for 
the  perfon  to  draw  near.  If  this  fignal  is  not  obeyed, 
the  perfon  is  confidered  as  an  enemy  or  a  robber,  and 
is  often  purfued  as  fuch.  They  enter  willingly  into 
friendftiips :  but  thefe  connexions  are  not  quite  difin- 
terefted  ;  for  to  give  and  to  receive  prefents  are  with 
them  effential  articles.  A  mere  trifle,  however,  is  luf- 
ficient  to  induce  them  to  do  you  all  manner  of  fervice  ; 
and  they  are  never  ungrateful  as  far  as  they  are  able. 
Adverfity  cannot  deprive  them  of  courage  nor  alter 
their  good  humour.  A  Kaimuc  will  never  beg  if  he 
were  in  the  extreme!!  mifery,  but  rather  endeavour  to 
acquire  a  fubfiftence  by  cheating  :  and  when  no  other 
way  remains,  he  will  hire  hirnfelf  to  lome  rich  indi¬ 
vidual  of  his  nation,  or  to  fome  Ruffian,  either  as  a 
herdfman,  a  fifherman,  or  for  any  other  fort  of  la¬ 
bour.  Very  few  of  the  rich  value  themfelves  much 
upon  their  wealth  :  but  thofe  who  do,  fhow  no  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  poor  of  their  own  nation  ;  though  the 
meaner  fort  pay  their  court  very  obfequioufly  to  the 
rich,  who  are  always  furrounded  with  a  fwarm  of  idle 
dependants. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prudent  than  that  exercife  of 
hofpitality  pra£!  ifed  by  wandering  nations  :  it  is  of  the 
greateft  advantage  to  thofe  among  them  who  travel 
acrofs  their  deferts  \  and  each  individual  who  pra£lifes 
it,  may  rely  on  reaping  the  benefit  of  it  wherever 
he  goes.  A  Kaimuc  provided  with  a  horfe,  wfith 
arms  and  equipage,  may  ramble  from  one  place  to  ano¬ 
ther  for  three  months  together,  without  taking  with 
him  either  money  or  provifions.  Wherever  he  comes 
he  finds  either  diftant  relations  or  friends,  to  whom  he 
is  attached  by  the  ties  of  hofpitality,  from  whom  he 
meets  with  the  kindeft  reception,  and  is  entertained  in 
the  beft  manner  their  circumftances  afford.  Perhaps  he 
lodges  in  the  firft  unknown  cottage  he  finds  upon  his 
road  j  and  fcarce  has  he  entered  it,  but  his  wants  are 
fupplied  with  the  moll  affe&ionate  cordiality.  Every 
flranger,  of  whatfoever  nation,  never  fails  to  be  well 
received  by  a  Kaimuc  ;  and  he  may  depend  upon  ha¬ 
ving  his  effe61s  in  the  greateft  fecurity  the  moment  he 
has  put  hirnfelf  under  the  protection  of  his  hoft  :  for  to 
rob  a  gueft  is  confidered  by  the  Kalmucs  as  the  moft 
abominable  of  all  crimes. 

When  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  fits  down  to  meat  in 
Company  with  others  of  inferior  rank,  he  begins  in- 
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deed  by  fervxng  hirnfelf  and  his  family,  but  whatever 
remains  is  diftributed  among  the  aftiftants.  When  they 
fmoke  tobacco,  the  pipe  circulates  inceffantly  from  one 
to  another.  When  any  one  receives  a  prelent  either 
of  meat  or  drink,  he  divides  it  faithfully  with  his  com¬ 
panions,  even  though  of  inferior  rank.  But  they  are 
much  more  niggardly  of  their  other  effe&s,  and  efpeci- 
ally  of  their  cattle,  and  do  not  willingly  give  thefe 
away  except  when  they  hope  to  receive  a  fuitable  re¬ 
turn  :  or  if  any  relation  has  accidentally  fuffered  the 
lofs  of  his  flocks,  he  is  fure  to  be  moft  willingly  affifU 
ed.  Perhaps  too  it  may  be  related  as  an  article  of  their 
hofpitality,  that  they  abandon  their  wives  to  their 
friends  with  the  greateft  facility,  and  in  general  they 
are  very  little  inclined  to  jealoufy. 

Their  robberies  are  never  committed  upon  their 
equals,  and  even  the  greater  part  of  the  rapine  exer- 
cifed  on  other  tribes  is  founded  on  hatred  or  national 
quarrels  ;  neither  do  they  willingly  attempt  this  by 
open  force,  but  prefer  the  machinations  of  cunnings 
which  are  fo  natural  to  them.  It  mull:  alfo  be  con- 
felled,  that  it  is  only  thofe  that  live  with  princes,  and 
in  camps  where  thefe  hold  their  courts,  or  their  prielts* 
that  are  moft  addi61ed  to  thefe  practices  ;  while  the 
common  people,  fatfified  with  the  pleafures  of  the  paf- 
toral  life,  fpend  their  days  in  innocent  fimplicity,  and 
never  attack  the  property  of  another  till  forced  by  ne- 
celfity,  or  led  by  their  fuperiors  who  fhow  them  the  ex¬ 
ample. 

The  Kalmucs  are  very  faithful  to  their  lawful  prince  y 
they  endure,  every  fort  of  opprelfion,  and  yet  are  with 
difficulty  induced  to  revolt  y  but  if  they  belong  to  a 
prince  who  lias  not  become  fo  by  right  of  fuccelfion, 
they  very  ealily  rebel.  They  honour  old  age.  \\  hen 
young  men  travel  with  fuch  as  are  older  than  them¬ 
felves  they  take  upon  them  the  whole  care  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  as  w'ell  as  of  the  feaft.  They  are  exceedingly  pru¬ 
dent  in  matters  that  relate  to  their  fovereign  or  theic 
nation,  or  which  are  recommended  to  their  dire£liom 
by  the  priefts,  to  whom  they  yield  an  unreferved  obe¬ 
dience. 

The  moveable  habitations  of  the  Kalmucs  are  thofe 
felt  huts  with  a  conical  roof  in  ufe  among  all  the 
roaming  Afiatics.  The  truly  ingenious  invention  of 
thefe  tents  was  undoubtedly  conceived  in  the  eaftern 
parts  of  Afia,  and  mol!  probably  by  the  Mongul  na¬ 
tions.  As  they  can  be  entirely  taken  to  pieces  and 
folded  in  a  fmall  compafs,  they  are  very  ufeful,  and 
perfectly  agree  with  the  migratory  life  of  thefe  people,, 
who  are  ftill  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  carriages.  The 
frame  of  thefe  huts,  and  the  felt  they  are  covered  w  ith,, 
though  made  as  light  as  polfible,  yet  are  a  luffi- 
cient  load  for  a  camel  or  two  oxen.  But  the  capacity 
of  thefe  hub,  their  warmth  in  winter,  their  ftrength  in 
refilling  tempefts  and  excluding  rain,  abundantly  corn- 
pen  fate  for  this  inconvenience.  The  wood  endures 
many  years  *,  and  though  the  felt  begins  to  break  into 
holes  in  the  fecond  year,  the  common  people,  who  do 
not  confider  it  as  difgraceful  to  have  them  mended  and 
patched,  make  them  ferve  a  good  deal  longer.  The 
huts  are  in  general  ufe  from  the  prince  dowm  to  the 
meaneft  Kaimuc,  differing  only  in  fize  and  in  the  cm- 
belliiliments  within.  In  winter,  they  are  warm  even 
when  heated  with  the  dried  excrements  of  their  cattle, 
to  which  they  are  often  obliged  to  have  recourfe,  fox. 
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want  of  other  combuftibles,  in  many  places  of  the  cie- 
ferts  which  are  deftitute  of  wood.  In  futnmcr  they 
remove  the  felt  to  enjoy  the  frefli  air. 

The  mailer  of  the  tent  has  his  bed  placed  oppofite 
to  the  door  behind  the  fire  place.  The  bedheads  are 
low  and  made  of  wood.  The  rich  adorn  their  beds 
with  curtains,  and  fpread  carpets  or  felt  upon  the 
ground.  When  a  Kalmuc  pofleffes  an  idol,  he  places 
it  near  the  head  of  his  bed,  and  fets  before  it  feveral 
fmall  confecrated  cups  full  of  water,  milk,  or  other 
food.  Before  this  fort  of  altar  he  fixes  in  the  ground 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  on  which  he  places  a  large  iron 
bafin  deftined  to  receive  the  libations  of  all  the  drink 
he  makes  ufe  of  in  a  day.  On  feflivals  the  idol  is  de¬ 
corated,  the  lamps  are  lighted,  and  perfumes  burnt  be¬ 
fore  it. 

The  riches  of ’the  Kalmucs,  and  their  whole  means 
of  fubfiftence,  depend  on  their  flocks,  which  many  of 
them  reckon  by  hundreds,  and  even  by  thoufands.  A 
man  is  thought  capable  of  living  on  his  pofTeffions  when 
he  is  mailer  of  ten  cows  with  a  bull,  eight  mares  with 
a  ftallion.  The  animals  they  have  in  greatefl  abundance 
are  horfes,  horned  cattle,  and  fheep.  Camels,  which 
require  time  and  pains  to  rear,  cannot  multiply  much 
with  them  }  they  are  befides  too  delicate  ;  and  it  is 
only  the  rich  or  the  priefls  who  poffefs  any  of  them. 
Their  horfes  are  but  fmall,  too  weak  for  the  draught, 
and  too  wild  :  but  they  do  not  yield  to  any  in  fwift- 
nefs,  and  fupport  with  eafe  the  weight  of  a  man. 
They  may  be  made  to  gallop  for  feveral  hours  fuccef- 
fively  without  injury  j  and  when  neceffity  requires  it, 
they  can  pafs  twice  24  hours  without  drinking.  They 
have  a  little  hoof,  but  very  hard  ;  and  they  may  be 
ufed  at  all  times  without  being  (hod.  In  this  country 
the  horfes  live  and  perpetuate  themfelves  without  any 
affiftance  from  man.  The  Kalmucs  caftrate  the  greater 
part  of  their  male  foals,  and  at  the  fame  time  flit  their 
noflrils,  that  they  may  breathe  more  freely  when  they 
run.  The  flallions  are  never  feparated  from  the  mares, 
that  there  maybe  always  plenty  of  milk.  The  flallions 
are  leaders  of  the  herd,  and  often  wander  at  a  diftance 
into  the  deferts  at  the  head  of  their  females,  defending 
them f from  the  wolves  with  the  greatefl  intrepidity. 
The  Kalmucs  have  the  art  of  breaking  a  young  horfe 
without  ufing  a  bridle.  They  feize  him  before  he  is 
two  years  old  by  means  of  a  noofe  fixed  to  the  end  of 
a  long  pole  *,  an  inflrument  they  ufe  in  taking  their 
riding  horfes  which  feed  in  the  midfl  of  the  herd. 
They  put  no  faddle  at  firfl  on  the  colt  they  mean  to 
break,  but  tie  a  flrarft  girth  round  his  body  ;  by  the 
help  of  which  the  horfeman  can  keep  himfelf  firm. 
When  he  is  mounted,  the  horfe  is  abandoned  to  his 
fury  :  they  allow  him  to  run  and  agitate  himfelf  as 
much  as  he  pleafes  on  the  open  plain  till  he  is  fatigued. 
The  horfeman  is  felicitous  only  to  keep  himfelf  f aft  j 
and  when  the  horfe  begins  to  abate  of  his  impetuofity, 
he  urges  him  again  with  the  whip  till  his  flrength  is  al- 
mofi  gone  :  he  is  then  faddled  and  bridled,  and  made 
to  go  for  fome  time  at  a  moderate  pace  ;  after  which 
he  is  entirely  tamed. 

I  he  horned  cattle  of  the  Kalmucs  are  of  a  beautiful 
fhape.  I  hey  keep  more  bulls  than  are  necefifary  for 
the  cows,  and  employ  a  great  number  of  them  as  beafls 
of  burden  for  carrying  their  houfes  and  their  other 
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furniture  from  place  to  place.  They  think  a  bull 
equal  to  50  cows.  Thefe  and  the  mares  give  milk  only 
while  they  fuckle  their  calves  or  their  foals,  which  are 
accordingly  kept  clofe  to  the  tents  during  the  day,  and 
only  fuffered  to  fuck  freely  during  the  night  }  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  the  Kalmucs  pretend  makes  their  cattle 
ftronger  and  more  durable.  They  generally  milk  their 
mares  three  or  four  times  a-day,  and  fometimes  every 
two  hours  when  the  herbage  is  abundant.  The  cows 
are  milked  but  twice  a-day. 

The  Kalmuc  fheep  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  thofe 
found  in  all  Great  Tartary,  having  large  tails  like  a 
bag,  exceedingly  fat,  and  which  furnifii  a  fuet  as  foft 
as  butter.  They  have  alfo  large  pendant  ears,  and 
their  head  is  much  arched.  Their  wool  is  coarfe,  and 
the  ewes  feldom  have  horns.  One  ram  is  fuffieient  for 
a  hundred  ewes.  Little  ufe  is  made  of  the  milk.  The 
wool  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  make  felt  for  the  tents. 
A  great  many  fheep  die  during  winter,  and  a  greater 
number  Bill  of  the  early  lambs  :  the  fkins  of  which  are 
wrought  into  thofe  fine  furs  fo  much  efleemed  in  Iluf- 
fia  and  foreign  parts. 

Camels  belong  only  to  the  rich  5  for  they  are  very 
dear,  multiply  very  flowly,  and  are  fubje&  to  many 
difeafes.  The  deferts  of  the  Wolga,  and  almofl  all 
thofe  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Great  Tartary,  furnifii 
excellent  paflure  for  thefe  animals  5  but  they  require 
not  only  much  attention  in  winter,  but  they  mufl  be 
continually  under  the  eye  of  the  herdfmen  5  for  not- 
withftanding  the  advantage  of  their  ftature,  they  are 
of  all  animals  lead  able  to  defend  themfelves  againft 
the  wolf.  They  are  guarded  with  much  care  again  A 
the  violence  of  the  cold  and  the  winds  of  winter  5 
neverthelefs  many  of  them  die  of  a  confumption  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  diarrhoea,  occafioned  mod  probably 
by  the  moiflure  of  their  paflure  and  of  the  feafon.  This 
difeafe,  for  which  no  remedy  has  been  found,  makes 
them  languifii  for  fix  months  or  more.  They  are  iri 
general  fo  delicate,  that  a  flight  wound  or  blow  often 
proves  fatal  to  them.  Befides,  no  animal  is  fo  much 
tormented  with  infers  5  and  they  often  die  in  fummet 
of  thofe  they  fwallow  in  eating  the  leaves  of  the  oak 
and  of  the  birch.  The  tneloe profear  abteus,  which  covers 
all  the  plants  in  many  of  thofe  places  where  they  feed, 
is  generally  fatal  to  them.  In  fpring,  when  they  caft 
their  hair,  and  which  falls  at  once  from  every  part  of 
their  body,  they  are  expofed  to  the  bite  of  the  fpider- 
fcorpion,  an  animal  very  common  in  fouthern  coun¬ 
tries.  The  wound  infli&ed  by  this  infeft  on  the  fkin 
thus  naked  is  fo  venomous,  that  the  camel  dies  of  it  in 
lefs  than  eight  days,  fometimes  in  three.  In  winter, 
and  efpecially  after  rutting  time,  which  happens  at  the 
end  of  March,  the  camel  becomes  lean  and  weak  ;  the 
bunch  upon  their  back  grows  flabby,  and  hangs  down 
upon  the  fide,  nor  does  it  recover  its  plumpnefs  till 
fummer. 

Camels  milk  is  thick,  un&uous,  and  of  a  faltifli 
tafle,  efpecially  when  the  animals  frequent  paflures 
abounding  with  faline  plants  ;  and  this  laft  property 
makes  the  Kalmucs  fond  of  it  to  tea.  They  make  ule 
of  the  hair  for  fluffing  cufhions,  and  for  making  ropes, 
packthread,  and  felt.  It  may  be  wrought  into  the 
mofl  beautiful  camlets,  or  into  the  fineft  and  fofteft 
cloths.  The  camels  with  two  bunches  are  a  very  un- 
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e.;fy  feat  to  the  per fon  who  mounts  them  ;  their  trot  is 
'  fo  heavy,  and  even  their  walk  fo  rude,  that  he  receives 
the  molt  violent  (hocks  at  every  dep. 

When  a  Kalmuc  horde  intends  to  remove  in  fearch 
of  frefh  padure,  which  in  fummer  necefianly  happens 
every  four,  fix,  or  eight  days,  people  are  in  the  fird 
place  defpatched  to  reconnoitre  the  belt  place  for  the 
khan  or  prince,  for  the  lama,  and  for  the  huts  con¬ 
taining  the  idols.  Thefe  begin  the  march,  and  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  whole  troop,  each  choofmg  for  himfelf 
the  place  he  thinks  moll  convenient.  The  camel  that 
is  loaded  with  the  molt  precious  furniture  is  decorated 
with  little  bells,  the  red  march  in  a  firing  one  behind 
another,  and  the  bulls  with  burdens  are  driven  on  be¬ 
fore.  On  thefe  days  the  women  and  girls  drefs  them- 
felves  in  their  bed  clothes,  and  lay  on  abundance  of 
paint.  They  have  the  charge,  together  with  the  boys, 
of  leading  the  docks  and  the  beads  of  burden  ;  and  on 
the  road  they  beguile  the  tedioufnefs  of  the  journey 
with  their  fongs. 

The  Kalmucs  are  fupplied  by  their  flocks  with  milk, 
cheefe,  butter,  and  flefh,  which  are  the  principal  ar¬ 
ticles  of  their  food.  With  regard  to  the  lad,  they  are 
ft)  little  fqueamifh,  that  they  not  only  eat  the  flefh  of 
their  own  difeafed  cattle,  but  that  of  almofl  every  fort 
of  wild  bead,  and  the  poor  will  even  feed  upon  carrion. 
They  eat,  however,  the  roots  and  dalks  of  many  plants  ; 
fuch  as  the  bulbous-rooted  chervil  and  dandelion,  Sec. 
which  they  ufe  both  boiled  and  raw. 

Their  ordinary  drink  is  the  milk  of  mares  or  cows  ; 
but  the  former  is  for  feveral  reafons  preferred.  I  his, 
when  frefh,  has  indeed  a  very  difagreeable  tade  of  gar¬ 
lic  :  but  befides  that  it  is  much  thinner  than  cow  milk, 
it  takes  as  it  grows  four  a  very  agreeable  vinous  flavour; 
it  yields  neither  cream  nor  curd,  but  furnifhes  a  very 
wholefome  refrefhing  beverage,  which  fenfibly  ine¬ 
briates  when  taken  to  excefs.  They  never  make  ufe 
of  new  milk,  and  dill  lefs  of  milk  or  of  water  that 
have  not  been  boiled.  Their  milk  is  boiled  as  foon  as 
it  is  taken  from  the  animal  ;  when  it  is  cold  it  is  pour¬ 
ed  into  a  large  leathern  bag,  in  which  there  remains 
as  much  of  the  old  milk  as  is  fufficient  to  turn  the  new 
quantity  four,  for  they  never  think  of  cleaning  thofe 
bags  ;  and  as  the  infide  is  lined  with  a  crud  depofited 
by  the  cafeous  part  of  the  milk  and  other  impurities, 
it  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  a  naufeous  fmell  mud  exhale 
from  them.  But  this  is  precifely  the  circumdance  in 
which  the  fecret  confids  of  communicating  to  the  milk 
a  vinous  fermentation. 

In  fummer,  and  as  often  as  the  Kalmucs  procure 
much  milk  from  their  flecks,  they  never  fail  to  intoxi¬ 
cate  themfelves  continually  with  the  fpirituous  liquor 
which  they  know  how  to  difiil  from  it.  Mares  milk  is 
the  mod  fpirituous  ;  and  the  quantity  meant  to  be  di- 
Hilled  remains  twenty-four  hours  in  fummer,  and  three 
or  four  days  in  winter,  in  thofe  corrupted  bags  we 
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Thefe  people  are  exceedingly  fond  of  tea  and  tobac¬ 
co.  The  former  is  fo  dear,  as  it  comes  to  them  from 
China  by  the  way  of  Ruflia,  that  the  poor  people  , 
fupply  its  place  with  various  wild  plants  ;  fuch  as  a 
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mentioned,  to  prepare  it  for  the  operation.  The  cream 
is  left,  but  the  butter  which  forms  at  top  is  taken 
off  and  referved  for  other  purpofes.  Cows  milk  yields 
one-thirtieth  part,  and  mares  milk  one-fifteenth  part, 
of  fpirit.  This  liquor  is  limpid  and  very  watery,  and 
confequently  does  not  take  fire,  but  is  capable  of  being 
long  kept  in  glafs  bottles.  The  rich  Kalmucs  increafe 
its  drength  by  a  feeond  didillation. 


fpecies  of  liquorice,  the  feed  of  the  fharp-leaved  dock, 
the  roots  of  wild  angelica,  and  the  feed  of  the  Tarta¬ 
rian  maple. 

The  Kalmucs  are  excellent  horfemen.  Their  arms 
are  lances,  bows,  and  arrows,  poniards,  and  crooked 
fab  res,  though  the  rich  have  fire  arms.  They  wear, 
when  at  war,  coats  of  mail,  which  cod  fifty  horfes,  and 
their  helmets  are  gilded  at  top.  They  are  fond  of  fal¬ 
conry,  and  hunting  of  all  forts  is  their  principal  amufe- 
ment.  Their  padion  for  play,  efpecially  with  thofe  who 
play  cards,  is  carried  to  as  great  excefs  among  them  as- 
in  any  other  nation. 

The  greater  part  of  their  time  is  fpent  in  diverfions ; 
and  however  miferable  their  manner  of  life  may  feem  to 
us,  they  are  perfe£Uy  happy  with  it.  They  cannot  en¬ 
dure  for  any  time  the  air  of  a  clofe  room  ;  and  think 
our  cudom  of  living  in  houfes  infupportable.  The 
greated  part  of  them,  notwilhdanding  of  the  apparent 
unhealthinefs  of  their  way  of  life,  arrive  at  a  vigorous 
old  age;  their  diieafes  are  neither  frequent  nor  danger¬ 
ous.  ?ien  of  80  or  100  years  old  are  not  uncommon  ; 
and  at  that  age  they  can  dill  very  well  endure  the  ex- 
ercife  of  riding.  Simple  food,  the  free  air  which  they 
condantly  breathe,  a  hardy  vigorous  conditution,  con¬ 
tinual  exercife  without  fevere  labour,  and.  a  mind  free 
fr6m  care,  are  the  natural  caufes  of  their  health  and 
longevity. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  a  migratory  people,  whofe 
manner  of  life  feems  fo  congruous  to  the  natural  liberty 
of  mankind,  fhould  have  been  fubje&ed  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  to  the  unlimited  authority  of  an  abfolute  fove- 
reign.  The  Monguls  of  Afia  adord  the  only  indanee 
of  it  ;  for  neither  written  records  nor  ancient  tradition 
have  preferved  the  fmalled  trace  of  their  ever  having 
enjoyed  a  date  of  independence.  On  the  contrary, 
they  acknowledge  that  they  have  at  all  times  been  fub- 
je&  to  khans  and  princes,  whole  authority  has  been 
tranfmitted  to  them  by  fucceflion,  and  is  confidered  as 
a  right  perfe&ly  edablifhed,  facred,  and  divine. 

KAMAKURA,  a  famous  ifland  of  japan,  about 
three  miles  in  circumference,  lying  on  the  fouth  coail 
of  Niphon.  It  is  here  they  confine  their  great  men 
when  they  have  committed  any  fault.  The  coad  of 
this  ifland  is  fo  deep,  that  they  are  forced  to  be  lifted 
up  by  cranes. 

KAMEEL,  Kamel,  or  Came/,  a  machine  for  lift- 
ing  fliips.  See  Camel. 

KAMINIECK,  a  very  dreng  town  of  Poland,  and 
capital  of  Podolia,  with  two  cadl.es  and  a  bifhop  s 
fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1672,  who  gave 
it  back  in  1690,  after  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz.  It  is 
feated  on  a  craggy  rock,  in  E.  Long.  2 6.  45.  N.  Lat. 
48.  58. 

K  AM  SIN,  the  name  of  a  hot  foutherly  wind  com¬ 
mon  in  Egypt,  of  which  we  find  the  following  deferip- 
tion  in  Mr  Volney’s  Travels. — Thefe  winds,  fays  he,^ 
are  known  in  Egypt  by  the  general  name  of  winds  oj 

o  days  ;  not  that  they  lad  50  days  without  intermif- 
fion,  but  becaufe  they  prevail  more  frequently  in  the 
co  days  preceding  and  following  the  equinox.  Ira- 

vellers 
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Kamtfchat  Ve^efS  ^ave  mentioned  them  under  the  denomination 
ka.  poifotious  winds,  or,  more  correclly,  hot  winds  of  the 
—  defer t.  Such  in  fa<R  is  their  quality  ;  and  their  heat 
is  fometimes  fo  exceffive,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form 
any  idea  of  its  violence  without  having  experienced  it; 
but  it  may  be  compared  to  the  heat  of  a  large  oven  at 
the  moment  of  drawing  out  the  bread.  When  thefe 
winds  begin  to  blow,  the  atmofphere  affumes  an  alarm- 
itig  afpeft.  The  Iky,  at  other  times  fo  clear  in  this 
climate,  becomes  dark  and  heavy  ;  the  fun  lofes  his 
fplendour  and  appears  of  a  violet  colour  ;  the  air  is 
not  cloudy,  but  gray  and  thick,  and  is  in  fa&  filled 
with  an  extremely  fubtile  dull,  which  penetrates  every* 
Where.  This  wind,  always  light  and  rapid,  is  not  at 
firft  remarkably  hot*  but  it  increafes  in  heat  in  proper** 
tion  as.  it  continues.  All  animated  bodies  foon  dif- 
cover  it  by  the  change  it  produces  in  them*  The 
lungs,  which  a  too  rarefied  air  no  longer  expands,  are 
contra61ed,  and  become  painful.  Refpiration  is  fliort 
and  difficult  ;  the  (kin  parched  and  dry,  and  the  body 
confumed  by  an  internal  heat.  In  vain  is  recourfe  had 
to  large  draughts  of  watery  nothing  can  reflore  perfpi- 
In  vain  is  coolnefs  fought  for;  all  bodies  in 
which  it  is  ufual  to  find  it  deceive  the  hand  that  touches 
them.  Marble,  iron,  water,  notwithftanding  the  fun 
tio  longer  appears,  are  hot.  The  ftreets  are  deferted, 
;^ind  the  dead  filence  of  night  reigns  everywhere.  The 
inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages  ffiut  themfelves  up 
in  their  houfes,  and  thofe  of  the  defert  in  their  tents 
Ur  in  wells  dug  in  the  earth,  where  they  wait  the 
termination  of  this  deftru&ive  heat.  It  ufually  lads 
three  days,  but  if  it  exceeds  that  time  it  becomes 
infup.por  table.  Woe  to  the  traveller  whom  this  wind 
furprifes  remote  from  (belter  :  he  mud  fufFer  all  its 
horrible  effects.,  which  fometimes  are  mortal.  The 
danger  is  mod  imminent  when  it  blows  in  fqualls  ;  for 
then  the  rapidity  of  the  wind  increafes  the  heat  to  fuch 
a  degree  as.  to  caufe  fudden  death.  This  death  is  a 
real  fuffocation  ;  the  lungs  being  empty  are  convulfed, 
the  circulation  is  difordered,  and  the  whole  mafs  of 
blood  driven  by  the  heart  towards  the  head  and  bread; 
whence  the  haemorrhagy  at  the  nofe  and  mouth  which 
happens  after  death.  This  wind  is  efpecially  deftruc- 
tiv.e  to  perfons  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  thofe  in  whom 
fatigue  has  dedroyed  the  tone  of  the  mufcles  and  the 
veflels.  The  corpfe  remains  a  long  time  warm,  fwells* 
turns  blue,  and  fcon  becomes  putrid.  Thefe  accidents 
are  to  be  avoided  by  dopping  the  nofe  and  mouth 
with  handkerchiefs  ;  an  efficacious  method  likewife  is 
that  pra&ifed  by  the  camels.  On  this  occafion  thefe 
animals  bury  their  nofes  in  the  fand,  and  keep  them 
there  . till  the  fquall  is  over.  Another  quality  of  this 
wind  is  its  extreme^  aridity,  which  is  fuch,  that  water 
fprinkled  on  the  floor  evaporates  in  a  few  minutes. 
23y  this  extreme  drynefs  it  withers  and  drips  all  the 
plants  ;  and  by  exhaling  too  fuddenly  the  emanations 
from  animal  bodies,  crifps  the  (kin,  clofes  the  pores, 
and  caufesthat  feverilh  heat  which  is  the  condant  ef- 
fe6t  of  fupprefled  perfpiration. 

KAMTSCHATKA,  KamschatKa,  or  Kamchat¬ 
ka }  a  large  peninfula  in  the  north-eadern  part  of  A- 
fia,  lying  between  5 1°  and  62°  of  north  latitude,  and 
between  I73°.and  182°  of  ea'ft  longitude  from  the  ifle 
trf  Ferro.  It  is  bounded  on  the  ead  and  fouth  by  the 
fea-of  Kamtfchatka,  on  the  wed  by  the  feas  of  Ochotik 
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and.Pendiinlk,  and  on  the  north  by  the  country  of  the  Kaaitfcfkfc 
Koriacs. 

This  peninfula  was  not  difcovered  by  the  Ruffians  " - v — ** 

before  the  end  of  the  lad  century.  It  is  probable,  whe*  fi  ft 
however,  that  fome  of  that  nation  had  vifited  Kamtf-  vlfued  by 
chatka  before  the  time  above  mentioned.  For  when  tie  Ruk 
Volodomir  AtlaiTofF  entered  upon  the  conqued  offians* 
this  peninfula  in  1697,  he  found  that  the  inhabitants 
had  already  fome  knowledge  of  the  Ruffians.  A  com¬ 
mon  tradition  as  yet  prevails  among  them,  that  long 
before  the  expedition  of  Atlaffoff,  one  Feodotoff  and 
his  companions  had  redded  among  them,  and  had  in¬ 
termarried  with  the  natives;  and  they  dill  (how  the 
place  where  the  Ruffian  habitations  dood.  None  of 
the  Ruffians  remained  when  Atlaffoff  fird  vifited 
Kamtfchatka*  They  are  fa  id  to  have  been  held  in 
great  veneration,  and  aimed  deified  by  the  natives  ; 
who  at  fird  imagined  that  no  human  power  could  hurt 
them,  until  they  quarrelled  among  themfelves,  and, 
the  blood  was  feen  to  flow'  from  the  wounds  which 
they  gave  each  other:  and  loom  afttr,  upon  a  repara¬ 
tion  taking  place,  they  were  all  killed  by  the  natives. 

—-Thefe  Ruffians  were  thought  to  be  the  remains  of 
a  (hip’s  crew  who  had  failed  quite  round  the  north- 
eadern  promontory  of  Afia  called  Tfchuhvtfhoi  No/s . 

The  account  we  have  of  this  voyage  is  as  follows. _ 

In  1648,  fev^n  kotches  or  veflels  failed  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Kovyma  or  Kolyma,  lying  in  the  Frozen 
ocean  in  about  720  north  latitude,  and  173°  or  174° 
ead  longitude  from  Ferro,  in  order  to  penetrate  into 
the  eadern  ocean.  Four  of  thefe  were  never  more  heard 
of;  the  remaining  three  were  commanded  by  Simon 
Defhneff,  Gerafim  Ankudinoff,  two  chiefs  of  the  Co(I 
facs,  and  Feodotoff  Alexeef,  head  of  the  Promydile- 
nics,  or  wandering  Ruffians,  who  occafionally  vifited 
Siberia.  Each  Veffel  was  probably  manned  with 
about  30  perfons.  They  met  with  no  obdru&ions 
from  the  ice  ;  but  Ankudinoff’s  veffel  was  wrecked 
on  the  prosnontory  above  mentioned,  and  the  crew 
were  didributed  on  board  the  two  remaining  veflels. 

Thefe  two  foon  after  lod  fight  of  each  other,  and 
never  afterwards  rejoined.  Dellmeff  Was  driven  about 
by  tempefiuous  winds  till  O&ober,  when  he  was  (hip- 
wrecked  on  the  northern  part  of  Kamtfchatka.  Here 
he  w^as  informed  by  a  woman  of  Yakutfk,  that  Feo¬ 
dotoff  and  Gerafim  had  died  of  the  feurvy  ;  that  part 
of  the  crew  had  been  flain  ;  and  that  a  few  had 
efcaped  in  fmall  veflels,  who  had  never  afterwards 
been  heard  of ;  and  thefe  were  probably  the  people 
who,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  fettled  among  the 
Kamtfchatkans. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  neither  nu-  Subdued  V 
merous  nor  warlike,  it  required  no  great  force  to  fub-  then?!^  ^ 
due  them  ;  and  in  1711  the  whole  peninfula  was  final¬ 
ly  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ruffians. — For 
fome  years  this  acquifition  was  of  very  little  confe- 
quence  to  the  crown,  excepting  the  fmall  tribute  of 
furs  exacted  from  the  inhabitants.  The  Ruffians  in¬ 
deed  occafionally  hunted,  in  this  peninfula,  foxes, 
wolves,  ermines,  fables,  and  other  animals,  whofc 
(kins  form  an  extenfive  article  of  commerce  among  the 
eadern  nations-  But  the  fur  trade  carried  on  from 
thence  was  very  inconfiderable,  until  the  feries  of 
iflands  mentioned  in  the  next  article  were  difcovered  ; 
fince  which  time  the  quantities  of  furs  brought  from 

thefe 
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Ka&tfchat-  thefe  iflands  have  greatly  increafed  the  trade  of  Kamtf- 

_ chatka,  and  rendered  it  an  important  part  of  the  Ruf- 

L  v  fian  commerce. 

Country  The  ^ace  of  the  country  throughout  the  petiinfula 
deicribed.  is  chiefly  mountainous.  It  produces  in  fotne  parts 
birch,  poplars,  elders,  willows,  underwood,  and  ber¬ 
ries  of  different  forts.  Greens  and  other  vegetables 
are  raifed  with  great  facility  ;  fuch  as  white  cabbage, 
turnips,  radifhes,  beet  root,  carrots,  and  feme  cucum¬ 
bers.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  low  Rate,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the  fevere  hoar- 
frofls  :  for  though  feme  trials  have  been  made  with 
refpedt  to  the  cultivation  of  grain,  and  oats,  barley, 
and  rye,  have  been  fown,  yet  no  crop  has  ever  been 
procured  fufficient  in  quantity  or  quality  to  anfwer  the 
trouble  of  railing  it.  Hemp,  however,  has  of  late 
years  been  cultivated  with  great  fuccefs. — Every  year 
a  veffel  belonging  to  the  crown  fails  from  Ochotfk  to 
Kamtfchatka  laden  with  fait,  provifions,  corn,  and 
Ruffian  manufadfures  ;  and  returns  in  June  or  July  of 

4  the  following  year  with  fkins  and  furs. 

Volcanoes.  Many  traces  of  volcanoes  have  been  obferved  In  this 
peninfula  ;  and  there  are  fome  mountains  which  are 
in  a  burning  Rate  at  prefent.  The  moR  confiderable 
of  thefe  is  fituated  near  the  middle  of  the  peninfula. 
In  1762,  a  great  noife  was  heard  iffuing  from  the  in- 
fide  of  that  mountain,  and  flames  of  fire  were  feen  to 
burfi  from  different  parts.  Thefe  flames  were  imme¬ 
diately  fucceeded  by  a  large  Rream  of  melted  fnow 
water,  which  flowed  into  the  neighbouring  valley,  and 
drowned  two  natives  who  were  there  on  a  hunting 
party.  The  afhes  and  burning  matters  thrown  from 
the  mountain  were  fpread  over  a  furface  of  300  verffs. 
In  1767  was  another  difeharge,  but  lefs  confiderable. 
Every  night  flames  of  fire  were  obferved  ffreaming 
from  the  mountain  ;  and  confiderable  damage  was  done 
by  the  eruption  which  attended  them.  Since  that  year 
no  flames  have  been  feen  ;  but  the  mountain  emits  a 

5  eonflant  fmoke. 

Population,  Kamtfchatka  is  divided  by  the  Ruffians  into  four  di- 
&c*  flridfs  ;  and  the  government  of  the  whole  is  dependent 
upon,  and  fubjedt  to,  the  infpedlion  of  the  chancery  of 
Ochotfk.  The  whole  Ruffian  force  Rationed  in  this 
peninfula  amounts  to  no  more  than  300  men.  The 
prefent  population  of  Kamtfchatka  is  very  fmall,  a- 
mounting  to  fcarce  4000  fouls.  Formerly  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  more  numerous;  but  in  1768,  the  fmall- 
pox  carried  off  5368  perfons.  There  are  now  only 
about  700  males  in  the  whole  peninfula  who  are  tribu¬ 
tary,  and  a  few  more  than  100  in  the  neighbouring 
iflands,  called  the  Kurile  IJles ,  who  are  fubjedl  to  Ruffia. 
.The  fixed  annual  tribute  confiRs  in  279  fables,  464  red 
foxes,  50  fea  otters  with  a  dam,  and  38  cub  otters. 
All  furs  exported  from  Kamtfchatka  pay  a  duty  of  10 
per  cent,  to  the  crown  ;  the  tenth  part  of  the  cargoes 
bought  from  the  neighbouring  iflands  is  alfo  delivered 

6  into  the  cuRoms. 

Manners,  Many  of  the  natives  of  Kamtfchatka  have  no  fixed 
&c.  of  the  habitations,  but  wander  from  place  to  place  with  their 
natives.  herds  of  rein  deer;  others  have  fettled  habitations,  and 
refide  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  ffiore  of  the 
Penfchinfk  fea,  living  upon  fifh  and  fea  animals,  and 
fuch  herbs  as  grow  upon  the  {bore  :  the  former  dwell 
in  huts  covered  with  deer  fkins  ;  the  latter  in  places 
dug  out  of  the  earth.  The  natives  are  divided  into 
v  Vol.  XI.  Part  II. 


three  different  peoples,  namely,  the  Kamtfchatkans,  Kamtfcha.t- 
Koreki,  and  Kuriles.  The  Kamtfchatkans  live  upon  ka* 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  promontory  of  Kamtfchatka  :  the 
Koreki  inhabit  the  northern  parts  on  the  coafi  of  the 
Penfchinfka  fea,  and  round  the  eafiern  ocean  almofi  to 
the  river  Anadir,  whofe  mouth  lies  in  that  ocean  aim  oft 
in  68°  N.  Lat.  :  the  Kuriles  inhabit  the  iflands  in  that 
fea,  reaching  as  far  as  thofc  of  Japan.  The  Kamtfchat¬ 
kans  have  this  particular  cuflom,  that  they  endeavour 
to  give  every  thing  a  name  in  their  language  which 
may  exprefs  the  property  of  it ;  but  if  they,  do  not  un¬ 
derhand  the  thing  quite  well  themfelves,  then  they  take 
a  name  from  fome  foreign  language,  which  perhaps  has 
no  relation  to  the  thing  itfelf ;  as,  for  example,  they 
call  a  priefl  bogbog ,  becaufe  probably  they  hear  him  ufe 
the  word  bogbog ,  “  God  bread  they  call  brightatin 
augsh ,  that  is  Ruffian  root ;  and  thus  of  feveral  other 
words  to  which  their  language  is  a  flranger. 

It  appears  probable,  that  the  Kamtfchatkans  lived 
formerly  in  Mungalia  beyond  the  river  Amur,  and 
made  one  people  with  the  Mungals  ;  which  is  farther 
confirmed  by  the  following  obfervations,  fuch  as  the 
Kamtfchatkan  having  feveral  words  common  to  the  , 

Mungal  Chinefe  language,  as  their  terminations  in 
ong,  ing,  oang,  chin,  cha,  ching,  kfii,  kfung  ;  it  would 
be  Rill  a  greater  proof,  if  we  could  (how  feveral  words 
and  fentences  the  fame  in  both  languages.  The  Kamtf¬ 
chatkans  and  Mungals  alfo  are  both  of  a  middling  fla- 
ture,  are  fvvarthy,  have  black  hair,  a  broad  face,  a 
fharp  nofe,  with  the  eyes  falling  in,  eyebrows  fmall 
and  thin,  a  hanging  belly,  Render  legs  and  arms;  they 
are  both  remarkable  for  cowardice,  boafling,  and  fla- 
vifhnefs  to  people  who  ufe  them  hard,  and  for  their  ob- 
Rinacy  and  contempt  of  thofe  who  treat  them  with 
gentlenefs. 

Although  in  outward  appearance  they  refemble  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Siberia,  yet  the  Kamtfchatkans  dif¬ 
fer  in  this,  that  their  faces  are  not  fo  long  as  the  other 
Siberians  ;  their  cheeks  Rand  more  out,  their  teeth  are 
thick,  their  mouth  large,  their  flature  middling,  and 
their  flioulders  broad,  particularly  thofe  people  who  in¬ 
habit  the  fea  coafl. 

Both  men  and  w  omen  plait  their  hair  in  two  locks, 
binding  the  ends  with  fmall  ropes.  When  any  hair 
ftarts  out,  they  few  it  with  threads  to  make  it  lie  clofe ; 
by  this  means  they  have  fuch  a  quantity  of  lice,  that 
they  can  ferape  them  off  by  handfuls,  and  they  are  na- 
Ry  enough  even  to  eat  them.  Thofe  that  have  not  na¬ 
tural  hair  fufficient,  wear  falfe  locks,  fometimes  as  much 
as  weigh  10  pounds,  which  makes  their  head  look  like 
a  haycock.  But  many  of  the  women  already  wrear 
their  hair,  and  are  nearly  dreffed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  Ruffians,  whofe  language  is  the  moR  prevalent. 

It  may  be  faid  in  praife  of  the  Ruffians,  that  though 
they  have  eflabliihed  a  defpotic  government  in  this 
rude  climate,  it  is  tempered  by  a  mildnefs  and  equity 
which  prevent  its  inconveniences  from  being  felt.  The 
taxes  levied  on  the  Kamtfchadales  are  fo  trifling,  that 
they  may  be  regarded  only  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  to 
the  fovereign.  La  Peroufe  confidered  the  people  of  this 
peninfula  as  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  bay  of  Caflries, 
their  mildnefs  and  probity  being  fimilar,  and  their  per¬ 
fons  very  little  different.  j 

Their  trade  is  almoff  entirely  confined  to  procure  Trade, 
the  immediate  neceffaries  and  conveniericics  of  life. 

3  H  They 
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£_amtfchat-  They  fell  tTie  Koreki  fables,  fox  and  white  dog  Ikins, 
dried  muihrooms,  and  the  like,  in  exchange  for  clothes 
made  of  deer  fkins  and  other  hides.  Their  domeftic 
trade  confifts  in  dogs,  boats,  difties,  troughs,  net*, 
hemp  yarn,  and  provifions :  and  this  kind  of  barter  is 
carried  on  under  a  great  lhow  of  friendfhip  ;  for  when 
one  wants  any  thing  that  another  has,  he  goes  freely  to 
vifi ;  him,  and  without  any  ceremony,  makes  known  his 
warns,  ah  hough  perhaps  he  never  had  any  acquaintance 
with  him  before  :  the  hoft  is  obliged  to  behave  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cuflotn  of  the  country,  and  give  his  gueil 
what  he  has  occasion  fir  5  but  h?  may  afterwards  return 
the  viiit,  and  mull  be  received  in  the  ^ame  manner. 
They  fill  almoft  every  place  in  heaven  and  earth  with 
different  fpiiiis,  and  offei  them  facrificts  upon  every  oc¬ 
casion.  Some  carry  little  idols  about  them,  or  have 
them  placed  in  their  dwellings. 

It  is  very  diverting  to  fee  (hem  attempt  to  reckon 
above  ten  ;  tor  having  reckoned  the  fingers  of  both 
hinds,  they  clafp  them  together,  which  iignifies  ten  ; 
then  they  begin  with  their  toes,  and  count  to  twenty  y 
after  which  they  are  quite  confounded,  and  cry,  Met- 
cha  ?  that  is,  Where  lhall  I  take  more  ?  They  reckon 
ten  months  in  the  year,  fome  of  which  are  longer  and 
fome  (hnrter  ;  for  they  do  not  divide  them  by  the 
changes  of  the  moon,  but  by  the  order  of  particular 
occurrences  that  happen  in  thofe  regions.  They  com¬ 
monly  divide  our  year  into  two,  fo  that  winter  is  one 
year  and  fummer  another  :  the  fummer  year  begins 
in  May,  and  the  winter  in  November.  They  do  not 
diftinguiffi  the  days  by  any  particular  appellation,  nor 
form  them  into  weeks  or  months,  nor  yet  know  how 
many  days  are  in  the  month  or  year.  They  mark 
their  epochs  by  fome  remarkable  thing  or  other  ;  fuch 
as  the  arrival  of  the  Ruffians,  or  the  firft  expedition  to 
Kamtfchatka. 

Their  laws.  If  any  one  kills  another,  he  is  to  be  killed  by  the 
relations  of  the  perfon  (lain.  They  burn  tbe  hands  of 
people  who  have  been  frequently  caught  in  theft  5  but 
for  the  firft  offence  the  thief  muft  reftore  what  he 
hath  ftolen,  and  live  alone  in  folitude,  without  expect¬ 
ing  the  affiltance  of  others.  They  have  no  difputes 
about  their  land  or  their  huts,  every  one  having  land 
and  water  more  than  fufficient  for  his  wants.  They 
think  themfelves  the  happieft  people  in  the  world,  and 
look  upon  the  Ruffians  who  are  fettled  among  them 
with  contempt.  However,  this  notion  begins  to  change  ; 
for  the  old  people  who  are  confirmed  in  their  cultoms 
drop  off,  and  the  young  ones  being  converted  to  the 
Chriftian  religion,  adopt  the  cuftoras  of  the  Ruffians, 
and  defpife  the  barbarity  and  fuperftition  of  their  an- 
ceftors.  The  Greek  religion  has  been  eilablifhed  among 
them  without  perfecution  or  violence.  The  vicar  of 
Paratounka  is  the  fon  of  a  native  by  a  Ruffian  woman. 
Tht  people  have  inured  themfelves  to  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  by  going  into  vapour  baths,  coming  out 
covered  with  perfpiration,  and  then  rolling  themfelves 
in  the  fnow. 

In  every  oftrog  or  large  village,  by  order  of  her  im¬ 
perial  majefty,  is  appointed  a  chief,  who  is  foie  judge 
in  all  cafes  except  thofe  of  ijfe  and  death  *,  and  not  only 
thofe  chiefs,  but  even  the  common  people,  have  their 
chapels  for  worfhip.  Schools  ajre  alfo  ere&ed  in  al- 
*n oft  every  village,  to  which  the  Kamtfchatkans  fend 
their  children  with  great  pleafure  y  by  this  means  it  is 
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to  be  hoped  that  barbarity  w  ill  be  in  a  ffiort  time  rooted  KLamtfchtt- 
out  from  amongft  them.  ka- 

Under  the  name  of  ojlrog  is  underftood  every  ha- 
bitation  con  filling  of  one  or  more  huts,  all  furrounded  Manner  of 
by  an  earthen  wall  or  pallifadu. — The  huts  are  built  building 
in  the  follow  ing  manner  :  they  dig  a  hole  in  the  earth Li,eir  huts* 
about  five  feet  deep,  the  breadth  and  length  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  number  of  people  dt  figned  to  live  in  it. 

In  the  middie  of  this  hide  they  plant  four  thick  wood¬ 
en  pillars  ;  ever  thele  they  lay  balks,  upon  which 
they  form  the  roof  or  ceiling,  leaving  in  the  middle  a 
fqua-e  opening  which  ferves  them  for  a  window  and 
ch  11m  y  y  this  they  cover  with  grals  and  earth,  f# 
that  the  outward  appearance  is  like  a  round  hillock  $ 
hut  within  tluv  are  an  oblong  fq-uare,  with  the  fire 
in  one  of  the  long  viides  of  the  fquare  :  between 
the  pillars  round  the  walls  of  their  huts  they  make 
benches,  upon  which  each  family  lies  feparatt-Iy  ;  but 
on  that  lido  oppofite  to  the  fire  there  are  no  benches,, 
it  bt  i  g  defigned  for  their  kitchen  furniture,  in  which 
they  dp  is  their  victuals  for  themfelves  and  dogs.  In 
tho;e  huts  where  there  are  no  benches,  there  are  balks 
la.d  upon  the  floor,  and  covered  with  mats.  They 
adorn  the  walls  of  their  huts  with  mats  made  of  grafs. 

They  enter  their  huts  by  ladders,  commonly  placed 
near  the  fire  hearth  ;  fo  that,  when  they  are  heating 
their  huts,  the  Heps  of  the  ladder  become  fo  hot,  and 
the  fmoke  fo  thick,  that  it  is  almoft  impofiible  for 
a  ft  ranger  to  go  up  or  down  w  ithout  be  ing  burnt, 
and  even  Rifled  to  death  y  but  the  natives  find  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  it  y  :*nd  though  they  can  only  fix  their  toes* 
on  the  fteps  of  the  ladder,  they  mount  like  fquirrels  f 
nor  do  the  women  hefitate  to  go  through  this  fmoke 
with  their  children  upon  their  fliouldeis,  though  there 
is  another  opening  through  which  the  vromcn  are  aU 
lowed  to  pafs  ;  but  if  any  man  pretend  to  do  the 
fame,  he  would  be  laughed  at.  The  Kamtfchatkans 
live  in  thefe  huts  all  the  winter,  after  which  they  go 
into  others  called  balagans ;  thefe  ferve  them  not  only 
to  live  in  during  the  fummer,  but  alfo  for  magazines. 

They  are  made  in  the  following  manner  :  Nine  pillars, 
about  two  fathoms  long,  or  more,  are  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  bound  together  with  balks  laid  over  them* 
which  they  cover  with  rods,  and  over  all  lay  grafs, 
faftening  fpars,  and  a  round  fharp  roof  at  top,  which 
they  cover  with  bramble,  and  thatch  with  grafs.  They 
faften  the  lower  ends  of  the  fpars  to  the  balks  with 
ropes  and  thougs,  and  have  a  door  on  each  fide,  one 
dire&ly  oppofite*  to  the  other.  They  make  ufe  of  the 
fame  kind  of  huts  to  keep  their  fifli,  &c.  till  winter 
conies  an,  when  they  can  more  eafily  remove  it  ;  and 
this  without  any  guard,  only  taking  away  the  ladders. 

If  thefe  buildings  were  not  fo  high,  the  wild  bealts, 
would  undoubtedly  plunder  them  y  for  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  their  precaution,  the  bears  fornetimes  climb  up 
and  force  their  way  into  their  magazines,  efpccially  ir\ 
the  harveft,  when  the  fifh  and  beri  ies  begin  to  grow 
fcarce. 

The  fouthern  Kamtfchatkans  commonly  build  their 
villages  in  thick  woods  and  other  places  which  are  na¬ 
turally  ftrong,  not  lefs  than  20  verfts  from  the  fea  *, 
and  their  fummer  habitations  are  near  the  mouths  of 
the  rivets;  but  thofe  who  live  upon  the>  Penfchinfka 
fea  and  the  eaftern  ocean  build  their  villages  very 
near  the  ftiore,  They  look  upon  that  river  near  which 
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RawtfclrtU  their  village  is  fituated  as  the  inheritance  of  their 
ka*  tribe. 

In  order  to  kindle  fire,  they  ufe  a  board  of  dry 
Method  of  wood  with  round  holes  in  the  fides  of  it,  and  a  fmall 
Kindling  round  flick  ;  this  they  rub  in  a  hole  till  it  takes  fire  ; 
fife*  and  inftead  of  tinder  they  ufe  dry  grafs  beat  foft. 

Thefe  inflruraents  are  held  in  fuch  efteem  by  the  Kamtf- 
chatkans,  that  they  are  never  without  them,  and  they 
value  them  more  than  our  deels  and  Hints  ;  but  they 
are  exceffively  fond  of  iron  inflruments,  fuch  as  hatch¬ 
ets,  knives,  or  needles  ;  nay,  at  the  firft  arrival  of  the 
Ruffians,  a  piece  of  broken  iron  was  looked  upon  as  a 
great  prefent  ;  and  even  now  they  receive  it  with 
thankfulnefs,  finding  ufe  for  the  leafl  fragment,  either 
to  point  their  arrows,  or  make  darts,  which  they  do 
by  hammering  it  out  cold  between  two  dones.  As 
forae  of  them  delight  in  war,  the  Ruffian  merchants  are 
forbid  to  fell  them  any  warlike  inflruments  :  but  they 
are  ingenious  enough  to  make  fpears  and  arrows  out  of 
the  iron  pots  and  kettles  which  they  buy  5  and  they  are 
fo  dexterous,  when  the  eye  of  a  needle  breaks,  as  to 
make  a  new  eye,  which  they  will  repeat  until  nothing 
12  remains  but  the  point. 

Conftruc-  The  Kamtfchatkans  make  their  boats  of  poplar 
^  f  w'ood  ;  but  the  Kuriles  not  having  any  wood  of  their 
sir  oats.  own^  ufe  0f  what  is  thrown  on  fhore  by  the  fea, 

and  is  fuppofed  to  come  from  the  coafls  of  Japan, 
China,  or  America.  The  northern  inhabitants  of 
Kamtfchatka,  the  fettled  Koreki  and  Tfchukotfkoi, 
for  want  of  proper  timber  and  plank,  make  their  boats 
of  the  fkins  of  fea  animals.  They  few  the  pieces  to¬ 
gether  with  whales  beards,  and  caulk  them  with  mofs 
or  nettles  beat  fmall.  Thefe  boats  hold  two  perfons  ; 
one  of  which  fits  in  the  prow,  and  the  other  in  the 
flern.  They  pufh  them  againfl  the  flream  with  poles, 
which  is  attended  with  great  trouble  :  when  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  flrong,  they  can  fcarcely  advance  two  feet  in 
ten  minutes  ;  notwithflanding  which,  they  will  carry 
thefe  boats,  fully  loaded,  fometimes  twenty  verfls,  and 
when  the  flream  is  not  very  flrong,  even  thirty  or  forty 
verfls.  The  larger  boats  carry  thirty  or  forty  pood  ; 
when  the  goods  are  not  very  heavy,  they  lay  them  upon 
a  float  or  bridge  refling  upon  two  boats  joined  toge¬ 
ther.  They  ufe  this  method  in  tranfporting  their 
provifions  down  the  flream,  and  alfo  to  and  from  the 
lflandj. 

their  Their  clothes  for  the  mofl  part  are  made  of  the 
clothes.  fkins  of  deer,  dogs,  feveral  fea  and  land  animals,  and 
even  of  the  fkins  of  birds  ;  thofe  of  different  animals 
being  frequently  joined  in  the  fame  garment.  They 
make  the  upper  garment  after  two  fafhions  ;  fome¬ 
times  cutting  the  fkirts  all  of  an  equal  length,  and 
fometimes  leaving  them  long  behind  in  form  of  a  train, 
with  wide  fleeves  of  a  length  to  come  down  below  the 
knee,  and  a  hood  or  caul  behind,  which  in  bad  wea¬ 
ther  they  put  over  their  heads  below  their  caps  ;  the 
opening  above  is  only  large  enough  to  let  their  heads 
pafs :  they  few  the  fkins  of  dogs  feet  round  this  open¬ 
ing,  with  which  they  cover  their  faces  in  cold  flormy 
weather ;  and  -round  their  fkirts  and  fleeves  they  put  a 
border  of  white  dog  fkin  ;  upon  their  backs  they  few 
the  fmall  fhreds  of  fkins  of  different  colours.  They 
commonly  wear  two  coats;  the  under  coat  with  the 
hair  fide  inwards,  the  other  fide  being  dyed  with  alder; 
and  the  upper  with  the  hair  outwards.  For  the  upper 


garment  they  choofe  black,  white,  or  fpecklcd  fkinr,  K:wtfchat- 
the  hair  of  which  is  mofl  efteemed  for  the  beauty  of  its  ka- 
colour.  "  v 

Men  and  women  without  diftin&ion  ufe  the  aboVe- 
mentioned  garments,  their  drefs  only  differing  in  their 
under  clothing  and  in  the  covering  of  their  feet  and 
legs.  The  women  have  an  under  garment,  which  they 
commonly  wear  at  home  in  the  houfe,  confiding  of 
breeches  and  a  waifteoat'fewed  together.  1  he  breeches 
are  wide  like  thofe  of  the  Dutch  fkippers,  and  tie  be¬ 
low  the  knee  ;  the  waiilcoat  is  wide  above,  and  drawn, 
round  with  a  firing.  The  fummer  habits  are  made  of 
dreffed  fkins  without  hair  :  their  winter  garment  is 
made  of  deer  or  done-ram  fkins  with  the  hair  on.  The 
undrefs  or  houiehold  habit  of  the  men  is  a  girdle  of 
leather  with  a  bag  before,  and  likewife  a  leathern  apron 
to  cover  them  behind;  thefe  girdles  are  fewed  with  hair 
of  different  colours.  The  Kamtfchatkans  ufed  formerly 
to  go  a  hunting  and  fifhing  during  the  fummer  in  this 
drefs  ;  but  now  this  faftiion  is  changed,  and  they  wear 
linen  fhirts,  which  they  buy  from  the  Ruffians. 

The  covering  of  their  feet  and  legs  is  made  of  fkins 
of  different  forts:  in  the  fummer  time,  during  the  rains, 
they  wear  the  fkins  of  feals  with  the  hair  outwards  :  but 
their  mod  common  covering  is  the  fkin  of  the  legs  of 
the  rein  deer,  and  fometimes  of  the  legs  of  other  beads, 
the  fhaggied  they  can  find,  to  preferve  them  againd  the 
cold.  But  the  bufkins  which  both  the  Coffacks  and 
Kamtfchatkans  ufe  in  their  fined  drefs  are  made  in  the 
following  manner  :  the  foie  is  of  white  feal  fkin,  the 
upper  part  of  fine  white  leather,  the  hind  quarters  of 
white  dog  fkin;  what  comes  round  the  legs  is  of  dreffed 
leather  or  dyed  feal  fkin  ;  the  upper  parts  are  embroi¬ 
dered.  Thefe  bufkins  are  fo  extraordinary,  that  if  a 
bachelor  is  obferved  to  wear  them,  he  is  immediately 
concluded  to  be  upon  a  fcheme  of  courtfhip. 

They  wear  the  fame  fort  of  caps  as  the  people  of 
Yakutfki.  In  fummer  they  have  a  fort  of  hats  of  birch 
bark  tied  about  their  head.  The  Kuriles  life  in  the 
fummer  time  caps  made  of  plaited  grafs.  The  women’s 
head  drefs  is  the  perukes  that  we  formerly  mentioned  ; 
and  thefe  were  fo  dear  to  them,  that  when  they  came 
to  be  Chridians  they  wrere  with  difficulty  prevailed 
upon  to  quit  this  drefs  for  one  more  decent :  however, 
at  prefent,  round  the  Ruffian  fettlements,  all  is  entire¬ 
ly  changed,  the  women  wearing  fhirts,  ruffles,  waid- 
coats,  caps,  and  ribbands  ;  which  change  nobody  now 
complains  of  except  the  very  old  people.  The  women 
do  all  their  work  in  mittens  ;  they  formerly  never  waffl¬ 
ed  their  faces,  but  now  they  ufe  both  white  and  red 
paint :  for  white  paint  they  make  ufe  of  a  rotten  wood; 
and  for  red  a  fea  plant,  which  they  boil  in  feals  fat, 
and  rubbing  their  cheeks  with  it,  make  them  very  red. 

They  drefs  mod  in  the  winter  time,  efpecially  when 
they  either  receive  or  pay  vifits. 

The  common  clothes  for  a  Kamtfchatkan  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  will  not  cod  him  lefs  than  100  rubles;  for  the 
coarfed  worded  dockings,  which  cod  in  Ruffla  20 
kopeeks,  cannot  be  bought  here  for  lefs  than  a  ruble  ; 
and  all  other  things  are  fold  in  the  fame  proportion. 

The  Kuriles  are  more  able  to  buy  good  clothes  than 
the  Kamtfchatkans  :  for  they  can  purchafe  for  one  fea 
beaver  as  much  as  the  Kamtfchatkans  can  for  twenty 
foxes  ;  and  one  beaver  cods  the  Kuriles  no  more  trou¬ 
ble  than  five  foxes  do  the  Kamtfchatkans ;  for  he  mud 
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Kan^^at*  be  a  good  hunter  who  catches  more  than  ten  foxes  in 

.  a'  the  winter  ;  and  a  Kurile  thinks  himfelf  unlucky  if  he 
doth  not  catch  three  beavers  in  the  feafon  ;  befides 
which,  great  numbers  are  thrown  upon  the  fliore  by 
14.  ftorms. 

Their  diet.  The  Kamtfchatkans  divide  their  fifh  into  fix  parts  5 
the  fides  and  tails  are  hung  up  to  dry  \  the  back  and 
thinner  part  of  the  belly  are  prepared  apart,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  dried  over  the  fire  *,  the  head  is  laid  to  four  in 
pits,  and  then  they  eat  it  like  fait  fifh,  and  efteem  it 
much,  though  the  (link  is  fuch  that  a  ftranger  cannot 
bear  it  ;  the  ribs  and  the  flefli  which  remain  upon  them 
they  hang  up  and  dry,  and  afterwards  pound  for  ufe  ; 
the. larger  bones  they  likewife  dry  for  food  for  their 
dogs  :  in  this  manner  all  thefe  different  people  prepare 
the  yokola,  which  is  their  principal  food,  or,  one  may 
fay,  houfehold  bread  \  and  they  cat  it  for  the  moft  part 
dry. 

Their  fecond  favourite  food  is  caviare,  or  the  roes  of 
fifh,  which  they  prepare  three  different  ways.  They 
dry  the  roe  whole  in  the  air  ;  or  take  it  out  of  the  fkin 
wdiich  envelopes  it,  and  fpreading  it  upon  a  bed  of 
grafs,  dry  it  before  the  fire  ;  or,  laftly,  make  rolls  of 
it  with  the  leaves  of  grafs,  which  they  alfo  dry.  They 
never  take  a  journey  or  go  to  hunting  without  dry 
caviare  \  and  if  a  Kamtfchatkan  has  a  pound  of  this, 
he  can  fubfift  without  any  other  provifion  a  great 
while  ;  for  every  birch  and  alder  tree  furnifhes  him 
with  bark,  which  with  his  dried  caviare  makes  him 
an  agreeable  meal  ;  but  they  cannot  eat  either  fepa- 
rately,  for  the  caviare  flicks  like  glue  to  the  teeth  ; 
and  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  fw allow  the  bark,  chewed 
ever  fo  long  by  itfelf.  There  is  (till  a  fourth  method, 
which  both  Kamtfchatkans  and  Koreki  ufe  in  prepar¬ 
ing  their  caviare  :  the  firft,  having  covered  the  bottom 
of  a  pit  with  grafs,  they  throw  the  frefh  caviare  into  it, 
and  leave  it  there  to  grow  four  :  the  Koreki  tie  theirs 
in  bags,  and  leave  it  to  four  ;  this  is  efteemed  their 
moft  delicate  difti. 

There  is  a  third  fort  of  diet,  called  by  the  Kamtf- 
ehatkans  chupriki ,  which  is  prepared  in  this  manner  : 
in  their  huts,  over  the  fire-place,  they  make  a  bridge 
of  flakes,  upon  which  they  lay  a  heap  of  fifh,  which 
remains  there,  until  the  hut  becomes  as  warm  as  a  bag¬ 
nio.  If  there  is  no  great  thicknefs  of  fifh,  one  fire  ferves 
to  drefs  it  \  but  fometimes  they  are  obliged  to  make 
two,  three,  or  more  fires.  Fifh  dreffed  in  this  manner 
is  half  roafted  half  fmoked,  but  has  a  very  agreeable 
tafte,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  beft  of  all  "the  Kamtf¬ 
chatkan  cookery  :  for  the  whole  juice  and  fat  is  prepa¬ 
red  with  a  gradual  heat,  and  kept  in  by  the  fkin,  from 
which  they  may  when  done  enough  be  eafily  feparated  j 
and  as  foon  as  it  is  thus  dreffed,  they  takeout  the  guts, 
and  fpread  the  body  upon  a  mat  to  dry  :  this  they  af¬ 
terwards  break  fmall,  and  putting  it  into  bags,  carry 
it  along  with  them  for  provifion,  eating  it  like  the  yo¬ 
kola. 

The  Kamtfchatkans  have  a  difh  which  they  efteem 
very  much,  called  huigul :  it  is  fifh  laid  to  grow  four  in 
pits  ;  and  though  the  fmell  of  it  is  intolerable,  yet  the 
Kamtfchatkans  efteem  it  a  perfume.  This  fifh  fome¬ 
times  rots  fo  much  in  the  pits,  that  they  cannot  take  it 
out  without  ladles  ;  in  which  cafe  indeed  they  ufe  it  for 
feeding  their  dogs. 

As  for  the  fiefh  of  land  and  the  larger  fea  animals, 
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they  boil  it  in  their  troughs  wuth  feveral  different Kamtfchat- 
herbs  and  roots  ;  the  broth  they  drink  out  of  ladles  ^a* 
and  bowls,  and  the  meat  they  take  out  upon  boards, 
and  eat  in  their  hands.  The  whale  and  fea  horfe  fat 
they  alfo  boil  with  roots. 

There  is  a  principal  difh  at  all  their  feafts  and  en¬ 
tertainments,  called  felaga ,  which  they  make  by  pound¬ 
ing  all  forts  of  different  roots  and  berries,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  caviare,  and  wffiale  and  feals  fat. 

Before  the  conqueft,  they  feldom  ufed  any  thing  for 
drink  but  plain  water,  unlefs  when  they  made  merry  • 
then  they  drank  W’ater  which  had  flood  fome  time  upon 
mufhrooms.  At  prefent  they  drink  fpirits  as  faft  as  the 
Ruffians.  After  dinner  they  drink  water  :  and  when 
they  go  to  bed  at  night,  fet  a  veffel  of  water  by  them, 
with  the  addition  of  fnow  or  ice  to  keep  it  cold,  and 
always  drink  it  up  before  morning.  In  the  winter 
time,  they  amufe  themfelves  frequently  by  throwing 
handfuls  of  fnow  into  their  mouths  :  and  the  bride¬ 
grooms,  who  work  with  the  fathers  of  their  future  brides, 
find  it  their  hardeft  talk  to  provide  fnow  for  the  fa¬ 
mily  in  fummer  time  ;  for  they  muft  bring  it  from  the 
higheft  hills,  be  the  wreather  what  it  will,  otherwife 
they  would  never  be  forgiven. 

The  Kamtfchatkans  commonly  travel  in  fledges  *«•  •  e 

draw'n  by  dogs.  The  animals  ufed  for  this  purpofe  travelling 
differ  very  little  from  the  common  houfe  dogs  ;  they  with  dogl 
are  of  a  middling  fize,  of  various  colours,  though  there 
feem  to  be  more  white,  black,  and  gray,  than  of  any 
other.  In  travelling,  they  make  ufe  of  thofe  that  are 
caftrated,  and  generally  yoke  four  to  a  fledge.  They 
drive  and  direft  their  dogs  with  a  crooked  flick  about 
four  feet  long,  which  they  fometimes  adorn  with  dif¬ 
ferent  coloured  thongs  \  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  great 
piece  of  finery.  They  drive  their  fledge  fitting  upon 
their  right  fide,  with  their  feet  hanging  down  ;  for  it 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  difgrace  for  a  man  to  fit 
dowrn  at  the  bottom  of  the  fledge,  or  to  make  ufe  of 
any  perfon  to  drive  him,  nobody  doing  this  but  the 
women.  It  is  very  difficult  to  travel  in  thefe  fledges  ; 
for  unlefs  a  man  keeps  the  exadl  balance,  he  is  liable 
every  moment  from  the  height  and  narrownefsnf  them  - 
to  be  overturned  :  in  a  rugged  road  this  w^ould  be  very 
dangerous,  as  the  dogs  never  flop  till  they  come  to 
fome  houfe,  or  are  entangled  by  fomething  upon  the 
road  \  efpecially  in  going  down  deep  hills,  when  they 
run  with  all  their  force,  and  arefcarcely  to  be  kept  in  j 
for  which  reafon,  in  descending  any  great  declivity, 
they  unyoke  all  the  dogs  except  one,  and  lead  them 
foftly  down.  They  likewife  walk  up  hills  ;  for  it  is  as 
much  as  the  dogs  can  do  to  drag  up  the  fledge  empty. 

After  a  deep  {now,  before  it  has  been  hardened  by  a 
froft,  there  is  no  travelling  with  dogs  till  a  road  be 
made,  which  is  effedled  by  a  man  going  before  upon 
fnow  {hoes,  whom  they  call  brodovfkika .  The  fnow 
ihoes  are  made  of  two  thin  boards,  feparated  in  the 
middle,  bound  together  at  the  ends,  and  with  the  fore 
part  bent  a  little  upwards.  The  brodovfkika,  having- 
one  of  thefe  (hoes  upon  each  foot,  leaves  the  dogs  and 
fledge,  and  going  on  clears  the  road  for  fome  way  y 
then  returning,  leads  forward  the  dogs  and  fledge  fo  far 
as  the  road  is  made  ;  a  method  which  he  muft  continue 
till  he  comes  to  fome  dwelling  houfe.  This  is  very  la¬ 
borious  $  and  it  happens  fo  often;  that  no  driver  ever 
fets  out  without  his  fnow  fhoes.  When  a  ftorm  of  driven 
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Kamtfchat-  fnow  furprifes  them,  they  are  obliged  with  all  hafte  to 
ka”  feek  the  Ihelter  of  fome  wood,  and  ftay  there  as  long 
v  as  the  tempeft  lafts,  which  fometimes  is  a  whole  week. 
If  they  are  a  large  company,  they  dig  a  place  for 
themfelves  under  the  fnow,  and  cover  the  entry  with 
wood  or  brambles.  Sometimes  they  hide  themfelves 
in  caves  or  holes  of  the  earth,  wrapping  themfelves  up 
in  their  furs  ;  and  when  thus  covered,  they  move  or 
turn  themfelves  with  the  greateft  caution  left  they 
Ihould  throw  off  the  fnow,  for  under  that  they  lie  as 
warm  as  in  their  common  huts  :  they  only  require  a 
breathing  place;  but  their  clothes  muft  not  be  tight 
or  hard  girt  about  them,  for  then  the  cold  is  unfuffer- 
able.  Another  danger  attending  travellers  is,  that  in 
the  fevereft  froft  feveral  rivers  are  not  quite  frozen 
over ;  and  as  the  roads  for  the  moil  part  lie  clofe  upon 
the  rivers,  the  banks  being  very  fteep,  fcarce  a  year 
paffes  without  many  being  drowned.  A  difagreeable 
circumftance  alfo  to  thofe  who  travel  in  thefe  parts, 
is  their  fometimes  being  obliged  to  pafs  through  copfes, 
where  they  run  the  rilk  of  having  their  eyes  Scratched 
out  or  their  limbs  broken  ;  for  the  dogs  always  run 
moft  violently  in  the  worft  roads,  and,  to  free  them¬ 
felves,  very  often  overturn  their  driver.  The  beft  tra¬ 
velling  is  in  the  month  of  March  or  April,  when  the 
fnow  is  turned  hard  or  frozen  a  little  at  top ;  however, 
there  is  ftill  this  inconvenience  attending  it,  that  fome¬ 
times  travellers  are  obliged  to  lodge  two  or  three  nights 
In  defert  places ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  prevail  upon  the 
Kamtfchatkans  to  make  a  fire  either  for  warming  them¬ 
felves  or  dreffing  vi&uals,  as  they  and  their  dogs  eat 
dried  fiffi,  and  find  themfelves  fo  warm  wrapped  in 
their  furs,  that  they  want  no  other  heat ;  nay,  all  the 
people  in  this  climate  bear  cold  fo  well,  that  they  fleep 
in  the  open  air  as  found  as  others  in  a  warm  bed,  and 
awake  next  morning  perfectly  refrefhed  and  alert.  This 
feems  to  be  fo  natural  to  all  here,  that  fome  of  them 
have  been  feen  to  lie  down  with  their  backs  unco¬ 
vered  againft  a  fire,  and  notwithftanding  the  fire  has 
been  burnt  out  long  before  morning,  they  continued  to 
deep  on  very  comfortably,  and  without  any  inconve¬ 
nience. 

The  bay  of  Avatfcha  is  defcribed  by  M.  Peroufe  as 
the  fineft,^  moft  convenient,  and  the  fafeft  that  is  to  be 
met  with  In  any  part  of  the  world.  The  entrance  is 
narrow,  the  bottom  is  mud,  and  excellent  holding 
ground.  Two  vaft  harbours,  one  on  the  eaftern,  and 
the  other  on  the  weftern  fide,  are  capable  of  containing 
all  the  (hips  of  the  French  and  Engliffi  navy.  The 
village  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  is  fituated  on  a  tongue 
of  land,  which  forms  a  little  port  behind  the  village,  in 
which  three  or  four  veffels  might  be  laid  tip  for  the 
winter.  It  is  found  to  be  in  N.  Lat.  53.  I.  E.  Long. 
156.  30.  from  Paris. 

IJlands  in  the  fen  of  KAMTSCHATKA.  So  many  of 
thefe  have  been  difcovered  by  the  Ruffians,  that  the  ex- 
iftence  of  almoft  a  continued  chain  of  ifiands  between 
the  continents  of  Afia  and  America  is  now  rendered  ex¬ 
tremely  probable.  Many  further  difcoveries  of  great 
importance  to  fcience,  however,  remain  yet  to  be  made. 
The  principal  ifiands  already  known  are  the  Kurile  ifles, 
which  ftretch  fouth-weft  towards  the  coafts  of  China  or 
Japan,  and  are  almoft  uninhabited  ;  thofe  called  Beer¬ 
ing’s  and  Copper  ifiands ,  the  Aleutian  ifles,  and  Fox 
ifiands,  or  Lyfie  Ojlrova ,  lie  almoft  diredly  eaft,  ftretch- 


ing  nearly  to  230°  of  longitude  eaft  from  Ferro.  TheKamtfchat- 
firft  project  of  making  difcoveries  in  that  tempeftuous ,  ka> 
fea  which  lies  between  Kamtfchatka  and  America  was  v  ' 
fet  on  foot  by  Peter  the  Great  of  Ruffia.  Captains 
Beering  and  Tfchirikoff  were  employed  in  the  under¬ 
taking  ;  the  former  of  whom  w  as  fliipwrecked  and  died 
on  the  ifland  which  is  ftill  called  by  his  name.  As  this 
lies  at  no  great  diftance  from  Kamtfchatka,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  latter  foon  ventured  over  to  it,  as  the  fea- 
otters  and  other  animals  of  that  kind  were  accuftomed 
to  refort  thither  in  great  numbers.  ig 

Mednoi  Oftroff,  or  Copper  ifland,  which  lies  in  full  Copper 
fight  of  Beering’s  ifland,  was  next  vifited.  This  ifland  iflaI?d  j  e” 
has  its  name  from  the  great  quantity  of  copper  witli  n  6 
which  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  it  abounds,  the  only  fide 
which  is  known  to  the  Ruffians.  It  is  waffied  up  by  the 
fea,  and  covers  the  ffiores  in  fuch  abundance  that  many 
(hips  might  be  loaded  with  it.  Perhaps  an  India  tra¬ 
der  might  make  a  profitable  voyage  from  thence  to 
China,  where  this  metal  is  in  high  demand.  This  cop¬ 
per  is  moftly  in  a  metallic  or  malleable  ftate,  and  many 
pieces  feem  as  if  they  had  formerly  been  in  fufion. 

The  ifland  is  not  high  ;  but  has  many  hillocks,  each 
of  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  formerly  been 
a  volcano.  With  this  kind  of  hillocks  all  the  ifiands 
in  the  fea  of  Kamtfchatka  abound,  infomuch  that  not 
a  fingle  ifland,  though  ever  fo  fmall,  was  found  with¬ 
out  one;  and  many  of  them  confifted  of  nothing  elfe. 

In  {hort,  all  the  chain  of  ifiands  above  mentioned  may 
without  any  ftretch  of  imagination  be  confidered  as 
thrown  up  by  fome  late  volcanoes.  The  apparent  no¬ 
velty  of  every  thing  feems  to  juftify  this  conje&ure  : 
nor  can  any  objection  be  derived  from  the  vegetable 
productions  with  whieh  thefe  ifiands  abound  ;  for  the 
fummer  after  the  lower  diftriCt  of  Zutphen  in  Holland 
was  gained  from  the  fea,  it.  was  covered  over  with  wild 
muftard. — All  thefe  ifiands  are  fubjeCt  to  frequent  and 
violent  earthquakes,  and  abound  in  fulphur.  We 
are  not  informed  whether  any  lava  is  found  upon 
them  ;  but  a  party-coloured  ftone  as  heavy  as  iron, 
probably  a  lava,  is  mentioned  as  being  found  there. 

From  this  account  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  copper  above  mentioned  has  been  melted  in  fome 
eruption. 

Beering’s  ifland  is  fituated  eaft  from  Kamtfchatka,  in  Beerii^’s 
the  185th  degree  of  longitude ;  and  Copper  ifland  aboutiflar.d  and 
one  degree  more  to  the  eaftward,  and  in  the  latitude  of^e  A'eu“ 
J4°  north.  The  former  is  from  70  to  80  verfts  long,tian  lfles* 
and  ftretches  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft  in  the  fame 
direction  as  Copper  ifland.  The  latter  is  about  50 
verfts  in  length.  About  300  verfts  eaft  by  fouth  of 
Copper  ifland  lie  the  Aleutian  ifles  ;  of  which  Attak  is 
the  neareft  :  it  is  rather  larger  than  Beering’s  ifland, 
and  ftretches  from  weft  to  fouth-eaft.  From  thence 
about  20  verfts  eaftward  is  fituated  Semitffii,  extending 
from  weft  to  eaft  ;  and  near  its  extremity  is  another 
fmall  ifland.  To  the  fouth  of  the  ftrait  which  feparates 
the  two  latter  ifiands,  and  at  the  diftance  of  40  verfts 
from  both  of  them,  lies  Shimiya  in  a  fimilar  pofition, 
and  not  above  25  verfts  in  length.  All  thefe  ifiands 
lie  between  54  and  55  degrees  of  north  latitude.  l8 

The  Fox  ifiands  are  fituated  eaft-north-eaft  from  the  Fox  ifiands* . 
Aleutians  :  the  neareft  of  thefe,  Atchak,  is  about  800 
verfts  diftant ;  it  lies  in  56®  north  latitude,  and  extends 
from  weft -fouth-weft  towards  eaft-north-eaft.  li  greatly 
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■refembles  Copper  ifland,  and  is  provided  with  a  com¬ 
modious  harbour  on  the  north.  From  thence  all  tjie 
other  iflands  of  this  chain  ftretch  in  a  dire&ion  towards 
north-eaft  by  eaft.  The  next  to  Atchak  is  Arnlak,  and 
about  15  verfts  diftant ;  it  is  nearly  of  the  fame  fize, 
and  has  a  harbour  on  its  fouth  fide.  Next  follows  Sau- 
gagamak,  at  about  the  fame  diftance,  but  fomewhat 
lmaller ;  from  thence  is  50  verfts  to  Amuchta,  a  fmall 
rocky  illand  ;  and  the  latter  to  Yunakfan,  another 
fmall  ifland.  About  20  verfls  from  Yunakfan  there  is 
a  clufter  of  five  fmall  iflands,  or  rather  mountains,  Ki- 
galgift,  Kagamila,  Tfigulac,  Uiaga,  and  Tana-Unok  ; 
and  which  are  therefore  called  by  the  Ruffians  Pat 
So/>h\  or  the  Five  Mountains.  Of  thefe  Tana-Unok 
lies  mod  to  the  north-eaft,  towards  which  the  weftern 
point  of  Umnak  advances  within  the  diftance  of  20 
verfts. 

Umnak  ftretches  from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft  5  it  is 
IJO  verfts  in  length,  and  has  a  very  confiderable  bay 
on  the  weft  end  of  the  northern  coaft,  in  which  there 
is  a  fmall  ifland,  or  rock,  called  Adugak  ;  and  on  the 
fouth  fide  Shemalga,  another  rock.  The  weftern  point 
of  Aghunalaftika,  or  Unalafhka,  is  feparated  from 
the  eaft  end  of  Umnak  by  a  ftrait  near  20  verfts  in 
breadth.  The  pofition  of  thefe  two  iflands  is  fimi- 
lar  ;  but  Aghunalafhka  is  much  the  iargeft,  and  is 
above  200  verfts  long.  It  is  divided  towards  the  north- 
eaft  into  three  promontories,  one  of  which  run9  out  in 
a  wefterly  dire&ion,  forming  one  fide  of  a  large  bay 
en  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland  :  the  fecond  ftretches 
•ut  north-eaft,  ends  in  three  points,  and  is  conneded 
with  the  ifland  by  a  fmall  neck  of  land.  The  third,  or 
moft  foutherly  one,  is  feparated  from  the  laft  mentioned 
promontory  by  a  deep  bay.  Near  Unalafhka  towards 
the  eaft  lies  another  fmall  ifland  called  Shir  kin.  About 
20  verfts  from  the  north-eaft  promontory  of  Aghuna- 
Jaflika  lie  four  iflands  :  the  firft,  Akutan,  is  about  half 
as  big  as  Umnak;  a  verft  further  is  the  fmall  ifland  A- 
kun  ;  a  little  beyond  is  Akunok  ;  and  billy,  Kigalga, 
which  is  the  fmalleft  of  thefe  four  ;  and  ftretches  with 
Akun  and  Akunok  almoft  from  north  to  fouth.  Ki¬ 
galga  is  fituated  about  the  61ft  degree  of  latitude. 
About  100  verfts  from  thence  lies  an  ifland  called  Uni¬ 
mak,  upon  which  a  Ruffian  navigator  (Captain  Krenit- 
-zin)  wintered;  and  beyond  it  the  inhabitants  faid  there 
was  a  large  trad  of  country  called  A/a/Jjka,  of  which 
they  did  not  know*  the  boundaries. 

The  .Fox  iflands  are  in  general  very  rocky,  without 
containing  any  remarkably  high  mountains  :  they  are 
deftitute  of  wood  ;  but  abound  in  rivulets  and  lakes, 
which  are  moftly  without  fifh.  The  winter  is  much 
milder  than  in  Siberia;  the  fnow  feldom  falls  before  the 
beginning  of  January,  and  continues  on  the  ground  till 
the  end  of  March.  There  is  a  volcano  in  Amuchta, 
and  fulphur  is  produced  on  another  ifland  ;  in  feme 
others  are  fprings  hot  enough  to  boil  provifions.  Sul¬ 
phureous  flames  are  alfo  fometimes  feen  at  night  upon 
the  mountains  of  Unalafhka  and  Akutan. 

1  he  Fox  iflands  are  tolerably  populous  in  proportion 
to  their  fize.  The  inhabitants  are  entirely  free,  and 
-pay  tribute  to  no  one  ;  they  are  of  a  middle  ftature, 
and  live,  both  in  fu miner  and  winter,  in  holes  dug  in 
the  earth  No  figns  of  religion  were  found  among 
them.  Several  perfons  indeed  pafs  for  forcerers,  pre¬ 
tending  to  know  things  paft  and  to  come;  and  are 
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accordingly  held  in  high  efteem,  but  without  receiving Kamtfcfot, 
any  emolument,  hilial  duty  and  refpe£l  towards  the  ^a» 

aged  are  nut  held  in  eftimation  by  thefe  iflanders.- _ 

They  are  not,  however,  deficient  in  fidelity  towards 
each  other  ;  they  are  of  a  lively  and  cheerful  temper, 
though  rather  impetuous,  and  naturally  prone  to  anger. 

In  general,  they  do  not  obferve  any  rules  of  decency  ; 
but  follow  all  the  calls  of  nature  publicly  and  without 
the  lead  referve.  Their  principal  food  confifls  in  fifh, 
and  other  fea  animals,  fmall  fhell  fifh,  and  fea  plants  ; 
their  greateft  delicacies  are  wild  lilies  and  other  roots 
together  with  different  kinds  of  berries.  When  they 
have  laid  in  a  ftore  of  provifions,  they  eat  at  any  time 
of  the  day  without  diftin&ion;  but  in  cafe  of  neceffity, 
they  are  capable  of  fading  feveral  days  together.  They 
feldom  heat  their  dwellings:  but  when  they  are  defirous 
of  warming  themfelves,  they  light  a  bundle  of  hay,  and 
ft  and  over  it ;  or  elfe  they  fet  fire  to  train  oil,  which 
they  pour  into  a  hollow  done.  They  feed  their  chil¬ 
dren  when  very  young  with  the  coarftft  flefh,  and  for 
the  moft  part  raw.  If  an  infant  cries,  the  mother  im¬ 
mediately  carries  it  to  the  fea  fide,  and,  be  it  fummer 
or  winter,  holds  it  naked  in  the  water  until  it  is  quiet. 

This  cuftom,  it  is  faid,  is  fo  far  from  doing  the  children 
any  harm,  that  it  hardens  them  againft  the  cold  ;  and 
accordingly  they  go  barefooted  through  the  winter 
without  the  lead  inconvenience.  They  are  alfo 
trained  to  bathe  frequently  in  the  fea ;  and  it  is  an 
opinion  generally  received  among  the  iflanders,  that  by 
thefe  means  they  are  rendered  bold  and  fortunate  in 
fifhing. 

The  men  wear  fhirts  made  of  the  {kins  of  cormo-  ‘ 
rants,^  fea-divers,  and  gulls  ;  and  in  order  to  keep  out 
the  rain,  they  have  upper  garments  of  the  bladders  and 
other  inteftines  of  lea-lions,  fea-calves,  and  whales, 
blown  up  and  dried.  They  cut  their  hair  in  a  circular 
form  quite  clofe  to  their  ears  ;  and  ftiave  alfo  a  round 
place  on  the  top.  The  women,  on  the  contrary,  let 
the  hair  defeend  over  the  forehead  as  low  as  the  eye¬ 
brows,  and  tie  the  remaining  part  in  a  knot  upon  the 
top  of  the  head.  They  pierce  the  ears,  and  hang  in 
them  bits  of  coral,  which  they  get  from  the  Ruffians. 

Both  fexes  make  holes  in  the  griftles  of  their  nofes, 
and  in  the  under  lips,  in  which  they  thruft  pieces  of 
bone,  and  are  very  fond  of  fuch  kind  of  ornaments.— 

They  mark  alfo  and  colour  their  faces  with  different 
figures.  They  barter  among  one  another  fea-otters, 
fea-bears,  clothes  made  of  birds  Ikins  and  of  dried  in¬ 
teftines,  {kins  of/fea-lions  and  fea-calves  for  the  cover¬ 
ings  of  their  canoes,  wooden  mafks,  darts,  thread  made 
of  finews  and  hair  of  rein  deer. 

Their  boufehold  utenfils  are  fquare  pitchers  and 
large  troughs,  which  they  make  out  of  the  wood  dri¬ 
ven  afhore  by  the  fea.  Their  weapons  are  bows  and 
arrows  pointed  with  flint,  and  javelins  of  two  yards  in 
length,  which  they  throw  from  a  fmall  board.  Inflead 
of  hatchets,  they  ufe  erooktd  knives  of  flint  or  bone. 

Some  iron  knives,  hatchets,  and  lances,  were  obferved 
among  them,  which  they  had  probably  got  by  plun¬ 
dering  the  Ruffians. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  oldeft  inhabitants 
of  Umr.ak  and  Unalaftika,  they  have  never  been  enga¬ 
ged  in  any  war,  either  amongft  themfelves  or  with 
Uieir  neighbours,  except  with  the  people  of  Alaftika, 
the*  occafion  of  which  was  as  follows :  The  fon  oi  the 
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Kamtfcnat  toigon  or  chief  of  Uinnak  had  a  maimed  hand  ;  and 
ka.  fome  inhabitants  of  Alaihka,  who  came  to  vifit  upon 

v -  that  ilhnd,  fattened  to  his  arm  a  drum,  out  of  mockery, 

and  invited  him  to  dance.  The  parents  and  relations 
of  the  boy  were  offend'd  at  this  iniult  :  hence  a  quar¬ 
rel  enfued  ;  and  from  that  time  the  people  have  lived 
in  continual  enmity,  attacking  and  plundering  each 
other  by  turns.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  ifiand- 
ers,  there  are  mountains  upon  Alaihka,  and  woods  of 
great  extent  at  fome  diilance  from  the  coafi.  The  na¬ 
tives  wear  clothes  made  of  the  {kins  of  rein-deer,  wolves, 
and  foxes,  and  are  not  tributary  to  any  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Fox  iflands  fsem  to  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  country  beyond  Alaihka,  which 
is  one  of  the  molt  ealtcriv  iflands  yet  ciifcovered  111 
theft  Teas,  and  is  probably  not  far  diets m  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Americ  a. 

Ft  a  its  are  very  common  among  thefe  ilbmders ;  and 
more  particularly  when  the  inhabitants  of  one  iiland  are 
vifite*d  by  thofe  of  the  others.  The  men  of  the  village 
meet  their  guefts,  beating  drums,  and  preceded  by  the 
women  who  fing  and  dance.  At  the  cuiictulion  of  the 
dance,  the  holts  invite  them  to  partake  of  tire  feaiU  $ 
after  which  eerem>  ny,  the  former  return  tirft  to  their 
dwellings,  place  mats  in  order,  and  ferve  up  their  b*  it 
provilion.  The  guefts  next  enter,  take  their  places, 
and,  after  they  are  fatisfied,  the  diveriions  begin.  Firil, 
The  children  dance  and  caper,  at  the  fame  time  mak¬ 
ing  a  noife  with  their  fmatt  drum*.  while  the  owners  of 
the  huts  of  both  fexes  fing.  Next,  The  men  dance  al- 
mod  naked,  tripping  after  one' another,  and  beating 
drums  of  a  larger  fize:  when  theie  are  weary,  they  are 
relieved  by  the  women,  who  dance  in  their  clothes,  the 
men  continuing  in  the  mean  time  to  fmg  and  beat  their 
drums.  At  latt  the  fire  is  put  out  which  had  been 
kindled  for  the  ceremony.  The  manner  of  obtaining 
fire  is  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  dry  wood  againik  each 
other,  or  molt  commonly  by  ft ri king  two  Hints  toge¬ 
ther,  and  letting  the  fparks  fall  upon  fome  lea  otters 
hair  mixed  with  fulphur.  If  any  forcerer  is  prefen t,  it  is 
•  then  his  turn  to  play  his  tricks  in  the  dark  ;  if  not,  the 
guefts  immediately  retire  to  their  huts,  which  are 
made  on  that  occaiion,  of  their  canoes  and  mats.  The 
natives  who  have  feveral  wives  do  not  withhold  them 
from  their  guefts  ;  but  where  the  owner  of  the  hut  has 
himfelf  but  one  wife,  he  then  makes  the  offer  of  a  fe¬ 
male  fervant. 

The  hunting  feafon  is  principally  from  the  end  of 
O&ober  to  the  beginning  of  December  ;  during  which 
time  they  kill  great  numbers  of  young  fea  bears  for 
their  clothing.  They  pafs  all  December  in  fcaftings 
and  diverfions  fimilar  to  thofe  above  mentioned  :  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  men  dance  in  wooden 
mafks,  reprefenting  various  fea  animals,  and  painted 
red,  green,  or  black,  with  coarfe  coloured  earths  found 
upon  their  iflands. 

During  thefe  feftivals,  they  vifit  each  other  from  vil¬ 
lage  to  village,  and  from  ifland  to  ifland.  The  feafts 
concluded,  mafks  and  drums  are  broken  to  pieces,  or 
depofited  in  caverns  among  the  rocks,  and  never  after¬ 
wards  made  ufe  of.  In  fpring  they  go  out  to  kill  old 
fea  bears,  fea  lion*,  and  whales.  During  fummer,  and 
even  in  winter  when  it  is  calm,  they  row  out  to  fea,  and 
catch  cod  and  other  filh.  Their  hooks  are  of  bone  ; 
and  for  lines  they  make  ufe  of  a  firing  made  of  a  long 


tenacious  fea  weed,  which  is  fometimes  found  in  thofe  Kamtfch^t- 
Teas  near  160  yards  in  length.  . 

Whenever  they  are  wounded  in  any  encounter,  or  Ka"Ho> 
bruifed  by  any  accident,  they  apply  a  fort  of  yellow  J 

root  to  the  wound,  and  fail  for  fome  time.  When  their 
head  aches,  they  open  a  vein  in  that  part  with  a  flone 
lancet.  When  they  want  to  glue  the  points  of  their 
arrows  to  the  fhafts,  they  ftrike  their  note  till  it  bleeds, 
and  ufe  the  blood  as  glue. 

Murder  is  not  puniihed  among  them  ;  for  they  have 
no  judge.  The  following  ceremonies  are  uied  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  The  bodies  of  poor  people  am 
wrapped  up  in  their  own  clothes,  or  in  mats  \  then 
laid  in  a  grave,  and  covered  over  with  earth.  The 
bodies  of  the  rich  are  put,  together  with  their  clothes 
and  arms,  in  a  final i  boat  made  of  the  wood  driven 
aihore  by  the  fea  :  this  boat  is  hung  upon  poles  pla¬ 
ced  crofswife  j  and  the  body  is  thus  left  to  rot  in  th© 
open  air. 

fhe  cuftoms  and  manner*  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Aleutian  iiles  are  nearly  fmnlar  to  ’  hole  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Fox  i {lands.  The  former  indeed  are  ren¬ 
dered  tributary,  and  entirely  fubjt.A  to  Kuftia  ;  and 
moil  of  them  have  a  flight  acquaint aiwe.  with  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  language,  which  they  have  learned  from  the  crews- 
of  the  different  veffels  w  hw  nave  landed  there. 

KAN,  or  Khan,  the  name  of  an  officer  ui  Perfia, 
aniwermg  to  that  ot  governor  in  Eu  opv  — i  tu  re  are 
kans  ot  provinces,  countries,  and  cities,  w  ho  have  dif¬ 
ferent  additions  tu  diitinguiih  them 

KANGUROO.  See  Didllphis,  Mammalia 
Index . 

KAN1SCA,  a  very  ft rong  town  of  Lower  Hungary, 
capital  of  the  county  of  Seiawar.  It  was  taken  by  tin* 

Imperial  ills  in  1690.  It  is  baled  on  the  liver  i>rave, 
in  E,  Long.  17.  $7.  N  Lat.  46.  23. 

KAN-TCREOU  Full,  a  Hounihing  town  of  Chi¬ 
na,  in  the  provinc-  Kiang  fi.  Its  rivers,  port,  riches* 
and  population,  all  contribute  to  altiad  ftrangers.  A 
day’s  journey  from  this  city  is  a  very  rapid  current, 
almoit  20  leagues  in  length,  which  Hows  with  great 
impetuoliiy  over  a  number  of  fcattered  rocks  that  are 
level  with  the  water.  Travellers  here  are  in  great 
danger  of  being  loti,  unlefs  they  take  care  to  be  con¬ 
duced  by  one  of  the  pilots  of  the  country;  after  this- 
paffage  the  river  becomes  twice  as  large  as  the  Seine 
at  Rouen  ;  and  is  continually  covered  with  loaded  barks 
and  other  vtffels  undtr  fail. — Near  the  walls  of  this, 
ci’y  is  a  very  long  bridg<  ,  compofed  of  130  boats  join¬ 
ed  together  by  ftrong  iron  chains.  The  cnilomhoufe  is 
upon  this  bridge,  where  a  receiver  conftantly  refides  to- 
vifit  all  vtffels,  and  examine  if  they  have  paid  the  du¬ 
ties  impofed  on  the  commodities  with  which  they  are 
loaded.  Two  or  three  moveable  boats  are  fo  placed,, 
that  by  their  means  the  bridge  can  be  opened  or  fliut, 
to  give  or  refufc  a  paffage  ;  and  no  barks  are  ever 
permitted  to  paf>  until  they  have  been  examined.  In 
the  territory  belonging  to  this  city,  a  great  number 
of  thofe  valuable  trees  grow,  from  which  varnifh  di- 
ilills.  Its  diftrid  is  extenfive,  and  contains  12  cities 
of  *he  third  clafs. 

K  AOLIN,  the  name  of  an  earth  which  is  ufed  as 
one  of  the  two  ingredients  in  oriental  porcelain.  Some 
of  this  earth  was  brought  from  China,  and  examined 
by  Mr  Reaumur.  He  found  that  it  was  perfectly  in* 
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fufible  by  fire,  and  believed  that  it  was  a  talky  earth  \ 
Kareck.  ^Ut  ^ac(Iuer  obferves,  that  it  is  more  probably 
of  an  argillaceous  nature,  from  its  forming  a  tenacious 
pafte  with  the  other  ingredient  called  petuntfe ,  which 
has  no  tenacity.  Mr  Bomare  fays,  that  by  analyzing 
fome  Chinefe  kaolin,  he  found  it  was  a  compound 
earth  confiding  of  clay,  to  which  it  owed  its  tenacity  \ 
of  calcareous  earth,  which  gave  it  a  meally  appear¬ 
ance  ;  of  fparkling  crydals  of  mica  •,  and  of  fmall  gra¬ 
vel,  or  particles  of  quartz  crydals.  He  fays,  that  he 
has  found  a  fimilar  earth  upon  a  dratum  of  granite,  and 
conje&ures  that  it  may  be  a  decompofed  granite.  This 
conje&ure  is  the  more  probable,  as  kaolins  are  frequent- 
ly  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  granites.  See  Por¬ 
celain. 

KAOUTCHOUK. 

Index . 

KARAITES.  See  Caraites. 

KARAT.  See  Caract. 

KARECK,  an  ifland  in  the  Perfian  gulf,  which  was 
once  fubjeft  to  the  Dutch.  It  was  vifited  by  Mr  Ives 
in  1758.  He  found  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland  well 
cultivated,  with  agreeable  fields  of  corn,  and  produ¬ 
cing  plenty  of  efculent  vegetables.  In  the  middle  are 
very  high  hills  abounding  with  a  variety  of  lhells. 
Some  fragments  torn  from  their  Tides  afforded  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  obferving  an  immenfe  quantity  of  oyfiers, 
fcallop,  cockle,  and  other  fhells.  The  common  tree 
here  is  the  banian,  but  without  thofe  luxuriant  flioots, 
which  in  fome  other  places  go  downward  and  take 
root  in  the  ground.  The  lavender  cotton  is  alfo  found 
here  ;  and  the  ifland  abounds  with  fowl  of  various 
kinds.  Pearl  oyfters  are  alfo  found,  but  at  confiderable 
depths. 

This  fettlement  was  founded  by  Baron  Kniphaufen, 
who  having  left  the  Pruflian  fervice  on  fome  difguft, 
entered  into  that  of  France,  afterwards  went  to  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  was  appointed  refident  to  the  Dutch 
fa&ory  at  Baffora.  Here  he  became  an  obje&  to  the 
avarice  and  rapacity  of  the  Turkilh  governors  ;  who  ha¬ 
ving  got  him  accufed  of  capital  crimes,  he  was  at  laft 
glad  to  compound  with  them  for  50,000  rupees,  the 
whole  fum  he  was  worth,  befides  giving  dire&ions  how 
they  might  fqueeze  other  50,000  from  his  fucceffor  in 
office  (who  in  truth  wilbed  him  turned  out)  and  the 
banian  who  did  the  bufinefs  of  the  Dutch  factory,  and 
who  had  likewife  been  concerned  in  underftand  prac¬ 
tices  againft  him. 

The  new  refident  was  overjoyed  at  his  acceffion, 
but  loft  all  patience  when  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to 
pay  30,000  rupees  to  the  governor  as  a  compliment 
on  his  entering  into  a  pofl  of  luch  confequence.  Nor 
had  the  banian  much  better  reafon  to  be  fatisfied,  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  pay  down  2o,coo  rupees  to  make  up 
the  fum  which  was  to  fatisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  go¬ 
vernor. 

Baron  Kniphaufen  failed  from  Baffora  the  very  day 
after  he  was  fet  at  liberty  *,  but  having  landed  on  this 
ifland,  he,  in  conjun&ion  with  an  Arabian  ftieick,  form¬ 
ed  the  plan  of  the  fettlement.  He  then  carried  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  ftieick  to  the  governor  and  council  of 
Batavia,  in  which  the  former  propofed  to  give  up 
the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland.  Before  fetting  out 
for  this  place,  however,  the  baron  took  care  to  de- 
fpatch  a  meffenger  acrofs  the  defert  to  Conftantinople, 
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acquainting  the  Dutch  ambaffador  with  the  treatment 
he  had  received,  and  requefting  liberty  of  the  grand 
vifier  for  the  Dutch  to  fettle  at  Kareck.  The  mef¬ 
fenger  returned  with  a  favourable  anfwer  before  the 
baron  came  back  from  Batavia.  The  governor  of 
Baffora,  then,  having  attempted  in  vain  to  perfuade 
him  to  return  to  that  place,  wrote  a  letter  of  complaint 
to  Batavia,  accufing  the  baron  in  terms  of  the  utmoft 
exaggeration,  but  without  any  mention  of  the  100,000 
rupees.  The  baron,  however,  having  got  intelligence 
of  this  proceeding,  ufed  fuch  diligence  that  he  got  back 
to  Batavia  in  the  very  ftiip  which  carried  the  letter. 
Being  thus  prefent  on  the  lpot  to  anfwer  the  charges 
brought  againft  him,  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  that 
his  fcheme  was  inftantly  approved  of,  and  he  was  fent 
back  with  two  fhips  and  50  men  to 'take  poffeffion  of 
Kareck,  whofe  inhabitants  at  that  time  amounted  to  no 
more  than  ICO  poor  fiftiermen. 

Confiderable  difficulties  now  occurred  in  the  efta- 
bliftmient  of  the  new'  colony  j  for  he  had  but  very  few 
materials  with  him,  and  the  government  of  Batavia 
was  very  flow'  in  fending  him  the  fuccours  they  had 
promifed.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  fend  for  work¬ 
men  from  Ptrfia  and  Arabia,  with  whofe  affiftance  he 
built  a  fmall  compaft  fort,  ftrong  enough  to  defend  it- 
felf  againft  any  of  the  country  powers,  and  any  {hips 
ufually  failing  to  India,  excepting  thofe  of  our  Eall 
India  Company.  Nor  was  he  content  wdth  putting 
himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  but  even  commenced 
hoftilities  againft  the  Turks  ;  and  by  detaining  two 
veffels  very  richly  laden,  which  happened  to  touch  at 
the  ifland,  he  at  laft  obliged  the  governor  of  Baffora 
to  pay  back  the  ICO, 000  rupees  he  had  extorted, 
30,000  of  which  he  reftored  to  his  fucceffor  in  office 
at  Baffora,  and  20,000  to  the  banian.  When  Mr  Ives 
vifited  him,  he  informs  us,  that  furprifmg  progrefs  had 
been  made  during  the  little  time  the  baron  had  held 
the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland,  and  that  he  intended  to 
make  it  a  ftrong  and  wealthy  place  ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  difeovered  his  tafte  for  literature  by  advancing 
a  fum  of  money  for  books  and  inftruments  of  various 
kinds,  which  were  afterwards  pumftually  fent.  After 
that  time,  however,  the  baron  quitted  the  fervice  of  the 
Dutch  j  and  the  ifland  is  again  in  poffeffion  of  the 
ftieick  of  Bundaric,  to  whom  it  formerly  belonged.  It 
is  about  five  miles  long  and  two  in  breadth  \  lying 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  about  feven 
leagues  from  each  fide,  and  about  30  leagues  from  the 
mouth  of  Baffora  river,  where  all  fhips  bound  to  that 
port  muft  call  for  pilots. 

KARLE,  a  Saxon  w'ord  ufed  in  our  law,  fometimes 
Amply  for  a  man  \  and  fometimes,  with  an  addition, 
for  a  fervant  or  clown.  Thus  the  Saxons  call  a  feaman 
bufcarli ,  and  a  domeftic  fervant  hufear/e.  From  hence 
comes  the  modern  word  churl ’. 

K  ARM  ATI  AN  S,  a  fe&  of  Mohammedans,  who 
occafioned  great  diforders  in  the  empire  of  the  Arabs. 
See  Bagdad,  N°  49. 

KARNAC,  the  name  of  a  village  near  Thebes  in 
Upper  Egypt,  and  built  on  a  fmall  part  of  the  fite  of  a 
fingle  temple,  the  circumference  of  which,  it  is  faid,  it 
would  require  half  an  hour  to  walk  round.  The  ruins 
of  this  temple,  which  are  yet  vifible,  feem  to  indicate, 
according  to  Denon,  that  it  was  the  largeft  in  the 
world  and  he  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  temple  of 
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Karnac  Karnac,  as  well  as  that  of  Luxor,  was  built  in  the  time 
li  of  Sefoilris,  when  Egypt  was  in  the  higheft  degree  of 
Kattegat: te.  profp£r j tv.  The  plan  of  this  temple  is  faid  to  be  noble 
and  grand  *,  but  Denon  fuppofes  that  the  embellilhments 
were  added  long  after  the  building  of  the  temple,  as 
they  exhibit  a  more  correal  and  chafte  ftyle.  The  por¬ 
tico  alone  is  compofed  of  iqo  columns,  the  fmalleft  of 
which  are  not  lefs  than  74  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
large  ft  12. 

KASSON,  a  populous  kingdom  in  the  north  of 
Africa,  the  metropolis  of  which  lies  in  N.  Lat.  14.  33. 
W.  Long.  8.  43.  The  king  of  the  country  was  ex¬ 
tremely  kind  to  Mr  Park,  although  his  fon  plundered 
him  in  a  very  (hocking  manner.  He  fays  that  the 
number  of  towns  and  villages,  and  the  extenlive  culti¬ 
vation  around  them,  exceeded  everything  he  had  then 
feen  in  Africa.  A  grofs  calculation  may  be  formed  of 
the  number  of  inhabitants  ill  this  enchanting  plain,  from 
confldering  that  the  king  of  Kaffon  can  raife  4000  fight¬ 
ing  men  by  the  found  of  his  war  drum.  It  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  although  the  people  poflefs  abundance  of  corn 
and  cattle,  both  high  and  low  make  no  fcruple  of  eating 
rats,  moles,  fqnirrels,  fnails,  and  locufts.  What  is  per¬ 
haps  no  lefs  lingular,  the  women  of  thi3  country  are 
not  allowed  to  eat  an  egg,  although  they  are  ufed  by  the 
men  without  any  fcruple  in  the  prefence  of  their  wives. 

The  method  of  converting  the  negroes  to  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Mahomet  is  worthy  of  notice.  Mr  Park  allures 
us  that  he  faw  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Teefce,  a  large 
unwalled  town  of  Kafion,  inftantly  converted.  While 
he  refided  in  that  town,  an  embafly  of  10  people  be¬ 
longing  to  Almami  Abdulkader,  king  of  Foota  Torra, 
a  country  to  the  weft  of  Bondou,  arrived  at  Teefce  5 
and  defiring  Tiggity  Sego  the  governor  to  call  an 
alfembly  of  the  inhabitants,  publicly  made  know'n  the 
determination  of  their  king-—*4  that  unlefs  all  the 
people  of  Kaffon  would  embrace  the  Mahometan  reli¬ 
gion,  and  evince  their  converlion  by  faying  eleven  pu¬ 
blic  prayers,  he  (the  king  of  Foota  Torra)  could  not 
poflibly  Hand  neuter  in  the  prefent  conteft,  but  would 
certainly  join  his  arms  to  thofe  of  Kajaaga.”  Such  a 
mefifage  from  fo  potent  a  prince  created  great  alarm  $ 
and  the  inhabitants,  after  deliberating  for  fome  time, 
agreed  to  conform  themfelves  to  his  will  and  pleafure, 
renouncing  Paganifm  and  embracing  the  dodlrinesof  the 
falfe  prophet. 

KASTRIL,  or  Restril,  a  fpecies  of  falcon.  See 
Falco,  Ornithology  Index . 

KATTEGATTE,  a  noted  fea,  lying  between  q)art 
of  Jutland  and  the  coaft  of  Sweden,  and  towards  the 
latter  covered  with  a  great  number  of;  ides.  It  is  al- 
moft  clofed  at  the  extremity  by  the  low  Danilh  iflands 
of  Sealand  and  Funen,  which  had  in  old  times  been 
(with  Sweden)  the  feat  of  the  Suiones.  Between  the 
firft  and  the  coaft  of  Sweden  is  the  famous  found,  the 
palfage  tributary  to  the  Danes  by  thoufands  of  Ihips. 
Thefe  iflands  were  of  old  called  Codonania ,  and  gave 
to  the  Kattegatte  the  name  of  Sinus  Codonanus .  Its 
greateft  depth  is  3  5  fathoms.  It  decreafes  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  found  \  which  begins  with  16  fathoms, 
and  near  Copenhagen  Ih allows  to  even  four.  The  Ro¬ 
man  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Germanicus,  failed, 
according  to  Pliny,  round  Germany,  and  even  doubled 
the  Citnbricum  Promontorium ,  and  arrived  at  the  iflands 
which  fill  the  bottom  of  the  Kattegatte  :  either  by  ob- 
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fervation  or  information,  the  Romans  were  acquainted  Kattegatte 
with  23.  One  they  called  G/effhria ,  from  its  amber, 
a  foftil  abundant  to  this  day  on  part  of  the  fouth  fide  ,  eate,_f 
of  the  Baltic.  A  Roman  knight  was  employed  by 
Nero’s  mafter  of  the  gladiators  to  colled  in  thefe  parts 
that  precious  produ&ion,  by  which  he  became  perfectly 
acquainted  with  this  country. 

KAUFFBEUREN,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of 
Germany,  fttuated  on  the  river  Wardach,  in  E.  Long. 

10.  53.  N.  Lat.  47.  57.  1 

KAY,  Quay,  or  Key.  See  Key. 

KAZY,  in  the  Ealt  Indies,  a  Mahometan  judge  or 
magiilrate  ;  appointed  originally  by  the  court  of  Delhi 
to  adminifter  juftice'according  to  their  written  law  but 
particularly  in  matters  relative  to  marriages,  the  fales 
of  houfes,  and  tranfgreflions  of  the  Koran.  He  attefts 
or  authenticates  writings,  which  under  his  feal  are  ad¬ 
mitted  as  the  originals  in  proof. 

KE  ATE, George,  Esq.  F.  R.  S,  an  eminent  Englilh 
writer,  w  as  born  in  1 730,  and  educated  at  Kingfton  fchoo], 
after  which  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  refided  for  fome 
years,  and  became  acquainted  with  M.  Voltaire.  When 
he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  he  became  a  ftudent  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  did  not  meet 
with  fuch  encouragement  as  to  induce  him  to  perfevere. 

In  the  year  1760  he  publilhed  his  Ancient  and  Modern 
Rome,  a  poem  which  was  received  wdth  confiderable 
applaufe,  and  the  following  year  he  gave  the  world 
A  Ihort  Account  of  the  Ancient  Hiftory,  prefent  Go¬ 
vernment  and  Laws  of  the  Republic  of  Geneva,  8vo. 
dedicated  to  Voltaire,  who  once  intended  to  tranflate 
it  into  French,  but  afterwards  abandoned  his  defign. 

In  1762  he  produced  an  Epiftle  from  Lady  Jane 
Gray  to  Lord  Guildford  Dudley  j  and  next  year  the 
Alps,  a  poem,  believed  to  be  the  bell  he  ever  wrote, 
for  truth'  of  defeription,  vigour  of  fancy,  and  beauty  of 
verfification.  In  1764  appeared  Netley  Abbey,  and  in 
1765,  The  Temple  Student,  an  Epiftle  to  a  Friend,  in 
which  he  rallies  his  own  want  of  application  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  law',  and  his  confequent  want  of  fuccefs  in 
that  profellion.  In  1766  he  publilhed  a  poem  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs  Cibber,  of  whofe  talents  as  an  a£trefs 
he  entertained  a  very  high  opinion.  He  married  in 
1  769  Mifs  Hudfon,  and  about  the  fame  period  he  pu- 
blifiied  Ferney,  an  Epiftle  to  Voltaire.  Having  praifed 
with  energy  the  beauties  of  that  philofopher’s  poetical 
works,  he  introduces  a  grand  panegyric  on  the  im¬ 
mortal  Shakefpeare,  whom  Voltaire  ufed  every  effort  to 
depreciate,  probably  from  a  fpirit  of  envy.  Thiseulo- 
gium  made  the  mayor  and  burgelfes  of  Stratford  pre¬ 
fent  our  author  with  a  ftandilh  mounted  with  River, 
made  out  of  the  famous  mulberry  tree  which  Shake¬ 
fpeare  had  planted. 

In  1775  appeared  his  Monument  in  Arcadia,  a  dra¬ 
matic  poem  and  in  1779  he  publilhed  his  Sketches 
from  Nature,  taken  and  coloured  in  a  Journey  to  Mar¬ 
gate,  juftly  allowed  to  be  an  elegant  compofition.  In 
the  year  1787  came  out  The  Dillrelfed  Poet,  a  fern- 
comic  poem,  in  three  cantos,  occalioned  by  a  long  and 
vexatious  law-fuit.  His  laft  work  was  perhaps  the 
moll  honourable  of  the  whole,  both  to  his  head  and  to 
his  heart.  Captain  Wilfon  of  the  Antelope  packet 
having  fullered  fhipwreck  £>n  the  Pelew  iflands,  was  re- 
fufed  any  farther  command,  and  reduced  to  diftrefs, 
which  induced  the  humane  Keate  to  publilh  an  account 
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of  thefe  iflands  for  the  benefit  of  that  gentle  man,  which, 
it  is  faid,  brought  him  about  900  guineas  in  the  fpace 
of  a  year.  This  work  is  written  with  much  elegance, 
although  it  is  probable  the  amiable  part  of  the  manners 
of  the  natives  of  Pelew  is  fomewhat  highly  coloured. 

The  life  of  this  poet  was  fpent  without  any  vicifii- 
tudes  of  fortune  ;  he  was  poffe  fifed  of  a  very  ample 
eflate,  which  he  never  attempted  to  increafe  but  by 
prudence  in  the  management  of  it.  He  was  a  man  of 
beneficence  and  hofpitality,  and  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
mankind  in  a  very  high  degree.  His  health  had  been 
gradually  declining  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life.  He 
died  in  June  1797,  leaving  one  daughter. 

KEBLA,  an  appellation  given  by  the  Mahometans 
to  that  part  of  the  world  where  the  temple  of  Mecca 
is  fituated,  towards  which  they  are  obliged  to  turn 
themfelves  when  they  pray. 

KEDAR,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  diftrift  in  the 
defert  of  the  Saracens  (fo  called  from  Cedar ,  the  Ton  of 
Ifhmael),  according  to  Jerome,  who  in  another  place 
favs  that  Kedar  was  uninhabitable,  on  the  north  of  A- 
jabia  Felix.  Kedareni ,  the  people  \  who  dwelt  in  tents 
like  the  other  Scenites  (Pfalm  cxx.),  were  rich  in  cat¬ 
tle  (Ifaiali  lx.),  of  a  fwarthy  complexion  (Canticles  i.), 
and  excellent  at  the  bow  (Ifaiah  xxi.). 

KEDES,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  city  of  refuge  and 
Levitical  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  on  the  confines  of 
Tyre  and  Galilee  \  (Jofephus).  Jerome  calls  it  a  fa- 
cerdotal  city,  fituated  on  a  mountain  20  miles  from 
Tyre,  near  Paneas,  and  called  Cidi/fus ;  taken  by  the 
king  of  Affyria. — Another  Kedes  in  the  tribe  of  Ififachar 
(1  Chron.  vi.  72.)  which  feems  to  be  called  Kijhion 
(Jofhua  xix.). 

KEDGE,  a  fmall  anchor,  ufed  to  keep  a  (hip  fteady 
whilft  fhe  rides  in  a  harbour  or  river,  particularly  at  the 
turn  of  the  tide,  when  (he  might  otherwife  drive  over 
her  principal  anchor*  and  entangle  the  flock  or  flukes 
with  her  flack  cable,  fo  as  to  loofen  it  from  the 
ground.  This  is  accordingly  prevented  by  a  kedge 
rope  that  hinders  her  from  approaching  it.  The  hed¬ 
ges  are  particularly  ufeful  in  tranfporting  a  fliip  ;  i.  e. 
removing  her  from  one  part  of  the  harbour  to  ano¬ 
ther,  by  means  of  ropes  which  are  faflened  to  thefe 
anchors.  They  are  generally  furnifhed  with  an  iron 
itock,  which  is  eafily  difplaced  for  the  convenience  of 
flowing  them. 

KEDRON,  or  CedroN,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a 
town  which,  from  the  defeat  and  purfuit  of  the  Syrians 
(  1  Mac.  xvi.),  appears  to  have  flood  on  the  road  which 
led  from  the  Higher  India  to  Azotus  :  in  this  war  it 
was  burnt  by  the  Jew's. 

Kedron,  or  Cedron ,  in  Ancient  Geography .  St  John 
calls  it  a  brook,  but  Jofephus  a  deep  valley  between  Je- 
rufalem  and  Mount  Olivet  to  the  eafl  •,  called  alfo  Ke- 
dron  from  its  blacknefs.  A  brook  only  in  winter,  or 
in  rainy  weather,  according  to  Maundrel. 

KEEL,  the  principal  piece  of  timber  in  a  fhip, 
which  is  ufually  fir  ft  laid  on  the  blocks  in  building.  If 
we  compare  the  carcafs  of  a  fhip  to  the  fkeleton  of  the 
human  body,  the  keel  may  be  confidered  as  the  back¬ 
bone,  and  the  timbers  as  the  ribs.  It  therefore  fup- 
ports  and  unites  the  whole  fabric,  fince  the  flem  and 
,  flern  poll,  which  are  elevated  on  its  ends,  are  in  fome 
meafure  a  continuation  of  the  keel,  and  ferve  to  con- 
ne£t  and  enclofe  the  extremities  of  the  Tides  by  tran- 


foms  ;  as  the  keel  forms  and  unites  the  bottom  by  tim¬ 
bers. 

The  keel  is  generally  compofed  of  feveral  thick  t 
pieces  placed  lengthwile,  which,  after  being  fcarfed 
together,  are  bolted,  and  clenched  upon  the  upper  fide. 
When  thefe  pieces  cannot  be  procured  large  enough  to 
afford  a  diffident  depth  to  the  keel,  there  is  a  ftreng 
thick  piece  of  timber  bolted  to  the  bottom  thereof,  call¬ 
ed  th e  falfe  keel ,  which  is  alfo  very  ufeful  in  preferring 
the  lower  fide  of  the  main  keel.  In  our  largefl  fhips  of 
war,  the  falfe  keel  is  generally  compofed  of  two  pieces, 
which  are  called  the  upper  and  the  lower  falfe  keels . 
See  Ml DSHIP- Fr a r?  e. 

The  lowed  plank  in  a  (hip’s  bottom,  called  the  gar- 
hoard-freak,  has  its  inner  edge  let  into  a  groove  or 
channel  cut  longitudinally  on  the  fide  of  the  keel  :  the 
depth  of  this  channel  is  therefore  regulated  by  the 
thicknefs  of  the  garboard  ftreak. 

Keel  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  a  low  flat-bottomed 
veffel,  ufed  in  the  river  Tyne  to  bring  the  coals  down 
from  Newcaflle  and  the  adjacent  parts,  in  order  to  load 
the  colliers  for  tranfportation. 

KEEL- Hauling,  a  punifhment  infii6led  for  various 
offences  in  the*  Dutch  navy.  It  is  performed  by 
plunging  the  delinquent  repeatedly  under  the  flap’s 
bottom  on  one  fide,  and  hunting  him  up  on  the  other, 
after  having  pafled  under  the  keel.  Ihe  blocks  or 
pullies  by  which  he  is  fufpended  are  faflened  to  the 
oppofite  extremities  of  the  main  yard,  and  a  weight  of 
lead  or  iron  is  hung  upon  his  legs,  to  fink  him  to  a 
competent  depth.  By  this  apparatus  he  is  drawn  clofe 
up  to  the  yard-arm,  and  thence  let  fall  fuddenly  into 
the  fea,  where,  palling  under  the  (hip’s  bottom,  he  is 
hoifted  up  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  veffel.  As  this 
extraordinary  fentence  is  executed  with  a  lerenity  of 
temper  peculiar  to  the  Dutch,  the  culprit  is  allowed 
Efficient  intervals  to  recover  the  fen  lie  of  pain,  of 
which  indeed  he  is  frequently  deprived  during  the 
operation.  In  truth,  a  temporary  infenfibility  to  his 
differ  ings  ought  by  no  means  to  be  conltrued  into  a 
difrefpeCt  of  his  judges,  when  we  confider  that  this 
punifhment  is  fuppofed  to  have  peculiar  propifety  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  whilft  the  flakes  of  ice  are 
floating  on  the  ftream  y  and  that  it  is  continued  till 
the  culprit  is  aim  oft  fuffocated  for  want  of  air,  be¬ 
numbed  with  the  cold  of  the  water,  or  ftunned  with 
the  blows  his  head  receives  by  ftriking  the  (hip’s 
bottom. 

KEELSON,  a  piece  of  timber  which  may  be  pro¬ 
perly  defined  the  interior  or  counter  part  of  the  keel  j 
as  it  is  laid  upon  the  middle  of  the  floor  timbers,  im¬ 
mediately  over  the  keel,  and  like  it  compofed  of  fe¬ 
veral  pieces  fcarfed  together.  In  order  to  fit  with 
more  fecurity  upon  the  floor  timbers  and  crotches,  it 
is  notched  about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  oppofite  to 
each  of  thole  pieces,  and  thereby  firmly  fcored  down 
upon  them  to  that  depth,  where  it  is  fecured  by  fpike- 
nails.  The  pieces  of  which  it  is  formed  are  only  half 
the  breadth  and  thicknefs  of  thofe  of  the  keel. 

The  keel  fun  ferves  to  bind  arid  unite  the  floor-timbers 
to  the  keel.  It  is  confined  to  the  keel  by  long  bolts, 
which,  being  driven  from  without  through  feveral  of 
the  timbers,  are  forelocked  or  clenched  upon  rings  on 
the  upper  fide  of  the  keelfon. 

KEEPER  OF  the  GREAT  seal,  is  a  lord  by  his 
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office,  and  ftyled  lord  beeper  of  the  great  feal  of  Great 
Britain  ;  he  is  always  one  of  the  privy  council.  All 
grants,  charters,  and  commiffions  of  the  king  under  the 
great  feal,  pafs  through  the  hands  of  the  lord  keeper  ; 
for  without  that  feal  many  of  thofe  grants,  &c.  would 
be  of  no  force,  the  king  being,  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  law,  a  corporation,  and  therefore  paffes  nothing 
but  by  the  great  feal,  which  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  pu¬ 
blic  faith  of  the  kingdom,  being  in  the  higheft  efteem 

and  reputation.  # 

Whenever  there  is  a  lord  keeper,  he  is  inverted  With 
the  fame  place,  authority,  pre-eminence,  jurifdiaion, 
or  execution  of  laws,  as  the  lord  chancellor  of  Great 
Britain  is  verted  with. 

The  lord  keeper  is  conftituted  by  the  delivery  of 

the  great  feal,  &c.  .  . 

KEEPER  of  the  privy  feal ,  is  alfo  a  lord  by  his  office, 
through  whofe  hands  all  'grants,  pardons,  &c.  pafs 
Before  they  come  to  the  great  feal  }  and  even  fome 
things  pafs  his  hands  which  do  not  pafs  the  great  feal 
at  all.  This  officer  is  alfo  one  of  the  privy  council, 
yet  was  anciently  called  clerk  of  the  privy  feal \  His 
duty  is  to  put  the  feal  to  no  grant,  &c.  without  a  pro¬ 
per  warrant ;  nor  with  warrant  where  it  is  againft  law, 
or  inconvenient,  but  (hall  firft  acquaint  the  king  there¬ 
with. 

KEEPING,  in  Painting ,  denotes  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  objects  in  the  fame  manner  that  they  appear 
to  the  eye  at  different  diftances  from  it }  for  which  the 
painter  ihould  have  recourfe  to  the  rules  of  perfpeCtive. 
There  are  two  inftances  in  which  the  famous  Raphael 
XJrbin  has  tranfgreffed  tliefe  rules  :  in  one  of  his  car¬ 
toons,  reprefenting  the  miraculous  draught  of  fillies,  the 
men  in  each  of  the  two  boats  appear  of  full  fize,  the 
features  of  their  faces  being  ftrongly  marked  j  and  the 
boats  are  reprefented  fo  fmall,  and  the  men  fo  big, 
that  any  one  of  them  appears  fufficient  to  fink  either 
of  the  boats  by  his  own  bare  weight  :  and  the  fowls  on 
the  Ihore  are  alfo  drawn  fo  big,  as  to  feem  very  near 
the  eye  of  the  obferver,  who  could  not  poflibly,  in  that 
cafe,  diftinguiffi  the  features  of  the  men  in  the  dirtant 
boats.  Or,  fuppofing  the  obferver  to  be  in  either  of 
the  boats,  he  could  not  fee  the  eyes  or  beaks  of  the 
fowls  on  the  Ihore.  The  other  inffance  occurs  in  his 
biftorical  picture  of  our  Saviour’s  transfiguration  on 
the  mount  ;  where  he  is  reprefented  with  thofe  who 
were  then  with  him,  almoft  as  large  as  the  reft  of  his 
difciples  at  the  foot  of  the  mount,  with  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  boy  whom  they  brought  to  be  cured  j 
and  the  mother,  though  on  her  knees,  is  more  than 
half  as  tall  as  the  mount  is  high.  So  that  the  mount 
appears  only  of  the  fize  of  a  little  hay-rick,  with  a  few 
people  on  its  top,  and  a  greater  number  at  its  bottom 
on  the  ground  *,  in  which  cafe,  a  fpe&ator  at  a  little 
diftance  could  as  well  diftinguiffi  the  features  of  thofe 
at  the  top  as  thofe  on  the  ground.  But  upon  any  large 
eminence,  deferving  the  name  of  a  mount,  that  would 
be  quite  impoffible. 

KEHL,  or  Keil,  a  very  important  fortrefs  of  Ger¬ 
many,  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  built  by  the 
French  after  a  defign  of  Marfhal  Vauban,  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Strafburg,  from  which  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
dirtant.  It  was  ceded  to  the  empire  in  1697,  by  the 
treaty  of  Ryfwick.  The  French  retook  it  in  17^3* 
and  it  was  reftored  to  the  empire  by  the  treaty  of  Raf- 


tadt.  During  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  this 
fortrefs  changed  mafters  feveral  times  ;  but  after  1801, 
it  was  demolifhed  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  E. 
Long.  7.  45.  N.  Lat.  48.  40.  v" 

KEILL,  Dr  John,  a  celebrated  aftronomer  and 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1671,  and 
rtudied  in  the  univerfity  of  that  city.  In  1694  he  wewt 
to  Oxford  ,  where,  being  admitted  of  Babul  college, 
he  began  to  read  leCtures  according  to  the  Newtonian 
fyftem  in  his  private  chamber  in  that  college.  He  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  taught  Sir  liaac  New¬ 
ton’s  principles  by  the  experiments  on  which  they  are 
founded  :  and  this,  it  feems,  he  did  by  an  apparatus  of 
inftruments  of  his  own  providing,  by  which  means  he 
acquired  a  great  reputation  in  the  univerfity.  The 
firft  fpecimen  he  gave  the  public  of  his  fkill  in  mathe¬ 
matical  and  philofuphical  knowledge,  was  liitf  Exami-^ 
nation  of  Dr  Burnet’s  theory  of  the  earth,  with  Re¬ 
marks  on  Mr  Whifton’s  theory  :  and  thefe  theories  be¬ 
ing  defended  by  their  refpeClive  inventors,  drew  from 
Mr  Keill  An  Examination  of  the  reflections  on  the 
theory  of  the  earth,  together  with  A  Defence  of  the  re¬ 
marks  on  Mr  Whifton’s  new  theory.  In  1 70 1,  he  pub- 
liffied  his  celebrated  treatife,  entitled,  IntroduBio  cidve~ 
ram  phyjtcam ,  which  only  contains  14  leCtures  but  in 
the  following  editions  he  added  two  more.  I  his  work 
has  been  tranflated  into  Englifti,  under  the  tilde  of 
An  introduction  to  natural  philofophy.  Afterwards, 
being  made  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  publiftied, 
in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  a  paper  of  the  laws 
of  attraction  }  and  being  offended  at  a  paffage  in  the 
ABa  eruditorum  of  Leipfic,  warmly  vindicated  againft 
Mr  Leibnitz  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  right  to  the  honour 
of  the  firft  invention  of  his  method  of  fluxions,  In 
1709  he  went  to  New  England  as  treafurer  of  the 
Palatines.  About  the  year  1711,  f£Verai  objections 
being  urged  againft  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  philofophy,  in 
fupport  of  Des  Cartes’s  notions  of  a  plenum,  Mr  Keill 
publiftied  a  paper  in  the  Philofophical  I  ranfaCtions 
on  the  rarity  of  matter,  and  the  tenuity  of  its  compo- 
fition.  But  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  difpute, 
Queen  Anne  was  pleafed  to  appoint  him  her  deci¬ 
pherer  y  and  he  continued  in  that  place  under  King 
George  I.  till  the  year  1716.  He  had  alfo  the  de¬ 
gree  of  doCtor  of  phyfic  conferred  on  him  by  the  uni¬ 
verfity  of  Oxford  in  1713*  He  died  in  1721.  He 
publiftied,  befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Intro- 
duBio  ad  veratn  af  ronomianiy  which  was  tranflated  in¬ 
to  Englifh  by  Dr  Keill  himfelf j  and  an  edition  of  Com- 
mandinus’s  Euclid,  with  additions  of  his  own.  . 

Keill,  James ,  M.  D.  an  eminent  phyfician,  and 
brother  of  the  former,  was  born  in  Scotland  about 
the  year  1673  }  and  having  travelled  abroad,  read  lec¬ 
tures  of  anatomy  with  great  applaufe  in  the  univerfities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by  the  latter  of  which  he 
had  the  degree  of  doClor  of  phyfic  conferred  upon  him. 
In  1700  he  fettled  at  Northampton,  where  he  had 
confiderable  praCtice  as  a  phyfician  $  and  died  there  of 
a  cancer  in  the  mouth  in  1719.  He  publiftied,  I.  An 
Englifh  tranflation  of  Lemery’s  chemiftry.  2.  An 
account  of  animal  fecretion,  the  quantity  of  blood  ill 
the  human  body,  and  mufcular  motion.  3.  A  treatife 
on  anatomy.  4.  Several  pieces  in  the  Philofophical 
TranfaCtions, 

KEISERSBERG,  a  town  of  Alfac;e  in  Franco, 
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-  and  in  the  bailiwick  of  Haguenau,  which  has  belonged 
to  the  French  ever  fincc  the  year  1548.  It  is  feated 
in  a  pleafant  country,  in  E.  Long.  7.  25.  N.  Lat. 

48.  10. 

KEISETISLAUTERN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Lower  Palatinate,  belonging  to  the  eledlor  Palatine  3 
feated  on  the  river  Louter,  in  E.  Long.  7.  51.  N.  Lat. 

49.  22. 

KEISERTOUL,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
county  of  Baden,  with  ,a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  and  a 
caftle.  It  belongs  to  the  biffiop  of  Conflance,  and  is 
fituated  in  E.  Long.  8.  40.  N.  Lat.  47.  10. 

KEISERWE RT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia,  the  diocefe  of  Cologne,  and  the  duchy 
cf  Berg  3  fubje£l  to  the  ele£lor  Palatine.  The  forti¬ 
fications  are  demoliffied.  It  is  feated  on  the  Rhine, 
in  E.  Long.  6.  49.  N.  Lat.  51.  16. 

KEITH,  James-Francis  Edward,  field- mar fhal 
in  the  Pruffian  fervice,  was  the  younger  fon  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Keith,  earl  marffial  of  Scotland  3  and  was  born  in 
1696.  He  was  defigned  by  his  friends  for  the  law  3 
but  his  inclination  led  to  arms,'  and  the  firfl  occafion 
of  drawing  his  fword  was  at  the  age  of  18  years, 
’when  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland.  Through 
the  inftigation  of  his  mother,  he  joined  James’s  party, 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  and  made 
his  efcape  to  France.  Here  he  applied  himfelf  to  mi¬ 
litary  ftudies  3  and  going  to  Madrid,  he  by  the  intereft 
of  the  duke  of  Liria  obtained  a  commiffion  in  the 
Iriih  brigades,  then  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Or¬ 
mond.  He  afterwards  attended  the  duke  of  Liria, 
when  he  went  ambaffador  to  Mufcovy  3  and  being  by 
him  recommended  to  the  Czarina,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  invefted  w  ith  the  order 
of  the  black  eagle.  He  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  his 
valour  and  condudl  in  the  Ruffian  fervice,  and  had  no 
inconfiderable  fhare  in  the  revolution  that  raifed  Eli¬ 
zabeth  the  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  to  the  throne  : 
he  alfo  ferved  in  feveral  embaffies  3  but  finding  the 
honours  of  that  country  but  a  fplendid  kind  of  flavery, 
he  left  that  court  and  entered  the  Pruffian  fervice. 
The  king  of  Pruffia  made  him  field-marlhal  of  the 
Pruffian  armies,  and  governor  of  Berlin  3  and  diftin¬ 
guilhed  him  lo  far  by  his  confidence,  as  to  travel  in 
difguife  with  him  over  a  great  part  of  Germany,  Po¬ 
land,  and  Hungary.  In  bufinefs,  he  made  him  his 
chief  counfellor  3  in  his  diverfions,  his  chief  compa¬ 
nion.  The  king  was  much  plcafed  with  an  amufement 
which  the  marfhal  invented  in  imitation  of  the  game 
of  chefs.  The  mar  dial  ordered  feveral  thoufand  fmall 
ilatues  of  men  in  armour  to  be  call  by  a  founder  3  thefe 
he  w.ould  fet  oppolite  to  each  other,  and  range  them  in 
battalia,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  he  had  been  drawing 
up  an  army  3  he  w  ould  bring  out  a  party  from  the  wings 
or  centre,  and  (how  the  advantage  or  difadvantage  re- 
fulting  from  the  different  draughts  which  he  made. 
In  this  manner  the  king  and  the  marffial  often  amufed 
themfelves,  and  at  the  fame  time  improved  their  mili¬ 
tary  knowledge.  This  brave  and  experienced  general, 
after  many  important  fervices  in  the  wars  of  tbatilluf- 
trious  monarch,  was  killed  in  the  unfortunate  affair  of 
Hochkirchen,  in  the  year  1758. 

The  family  of  Keith  was  among  the  mod  ancient 
in  Europe.  In  10 10  the  Scots  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Danes  at  Camus  town  in  Angus  3 
s 
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King  Malcolm  II.  as  a  reward  for  the  fignal  bravery 
of  a  certain  young  nobleman  who  purfued  and  killed 
Camus  the  Danilh  general,  bellowed  on  him  feveral 
lands,  particularly  the  barony  of  Keith  in  Eaft  Lo¬ 
thian,  from  which  his  pofterity  affumed  their  furname. 
The  king  alfo  appointed  him  hereditary  great  ma- 
refchal  of  Scotland,  which  high  office  continued  in  his 
family  till  the  year  1715,  when  the  lali  earl  engaged 
in  the  rebellion,  and  forfeited  his  eftate  and  honours; 
and  thus  ended  the  family  of  Marefchal,  after  ferving 
their  country  in  a  diftinguilhed  capacity  above  700 
years. 

KELLIMGTON,  or  Kilkhampton,  a  town  of 
Cornwall  in  England,  which  fends  two  members  to 
parliament.  W.  Long.  4.  38.  N.  Lat.  35.  36. 

KELLS,  a  borough  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Meath,  and  province  of  Leinfter,  31  miles  from  Dub¬ 
lin.  This  place  gives  title  of  vifeount  to  the  family  of 
Cholmondeley  ;  and  near  it  is  Headfort,  the  magnificent 
feat  of  Lord  Beclive.  This  town  is  pleafantly  fituated 
on  the  river  Blaekwater,  and  has  four  fairs.  It  was 
anciently  called  Kenanusy  and  afterwards  Kenlis .  In 
former  ages  it  was  one  of  the  moft  famous  cities  in 
the  kingdom  3  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Englilh  was 
walled  and  fortified  with  towers.  In  1178  a  caftle 
was  eredled  where  the  market  place  now  is  3  and  op- 
pofite  to  the  caftle  was  a  crofs  of  an  entire  ftone,  or¬ 
namented  with  bas-relief  figures  and  many  curious  in- 
feriptions  in  the  ancient  Irifti  chara£ler.  Within  a 
fmall  diftancc  was  the  church  of  St  Senan  3  and  on 
the  fouth  of  the  churchyard  is  a  round  tower  which 
meafures  99  feet  from  the  ground,  the  roof  ending  in 
a  point  3  and  near  the  top  wrere  four  windows  oppofite 
to  the  cardinal  points.  There  was  a  celebrated  mo- 
naftery  founded  here  in  550  for  regular  canons,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  owed  its  origin  to 
St  Columba,  to  whom  the  fite  of  the  abbey  was  grant¬ 
ed  by  Dermod  Maccarval,  or  Dermod  the  fon  of  Ker- 
vail  king  of  Ireland.  An  epifcopal  fee  was  afterwards 
eredled  here,  which  in  the  33th  century  was  united  to 
that  of  Meath.  A  priory  or  hofpital  w  as  alfo  eredled 
by  Walter  de  Lacie,  lord  of  Meath,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.  for  crofs-bearers  or  crouched  friars  follow¬ 
ing  the  order  of  St  Auguftin.  There  was  like  wife 
a  perpetual  chantry  of  three  priefts  or  chaplains  in  the 
parifti  church  of  St  Columba  in  Kells  to  celebrate  mafs 
daily  3  one  in  the  Rood  chapel,  another  in  St  Mary’s 
chapel,  and  a  third  in  the  chapel  of  St  Catherine  the 
virgin. 

Kells  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  village  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  64  miles  from  Dublin,  fituated  on  Kings 
river  3  and  was  noted  for  a  priory  of  Auguftines,  built 
and  richly  endowed  by  Geoffroy  Fitzroberts,  who 
came  into  this  kingdom  with  Strongbow.  The  prior 
of  this  place  had  the  title  of  lord  fpiritual,  and  as  fuch 
fat  in  the  houfe  of  peers  before  the  Reformation  3  the 
ruins  only  of  this  abbey  now  remain  :  a  fynod  was 
held  in  it  anno  1152,  when  John  Paparo,  legate  from 
Rome,  made  one  of  the  number  of  biffiops  that  were 
convened  there  at  that  time  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  the 
church. 

There  is  a  third  place  of  the  above  name,  fituated  in 
the  county  cf  Antrim  and  province  of  Ulfler,  89  miles 
from  Dublin. 

KELLY,  Hugh,  an  author  of  confiderable  re¬ 
pute, 
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pule,  was  born  on  the  banks  of  Kiliarney  lake  in  Ire- 
land  in  1739.  His  father,  a  gentleman  of  good  fa¬ 
mily,  having  reduced  his  fortune  by  a  feries  of  unfore- 
feen  misfortunes,  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Dublin  that 
he  might  endeav<>ur  to  fupport  himfelf  by  his  perfonal 
induftry.  A  tolerable  fchool  education  was  all  he 
could  afford  to  his  fon  *,  who  was  bound  an  apprentice' 
to  a  Haymaker,  and  ferved  the  whole  of  his  time  with 
diligence  and  fidelity.  At  the  expiration  of  his  in¬ 
dentures,  he  fet  out  for  London  to  procure  a  liveli¬ 
hood  by  his  bufinefs  where  he  encountered  all  the 
difficulties  a  perfon  poor  and  without  friends  could  be 
fubje£l  to  on  his  firft  arrival  in  town.  Happening, 
however,  to  become  acquainted  with  an  attorney,  he  was 
employed  by  him  in  copying  and  tranfcribing  ;  an  occu¬ 
pation  which  he  profecuted  with  fo  much  afliduity, 
that  he  is  faid  to  have  earned  about  three  guineas  a-week, 
an  income  which,  compared  to  his  former  gains,  might 
be  deemed  affluent.  Tired,  however,  of  this  drudgery, 
he  foon  after,  about  1762,  commenced  author,  and  was 
intruded  with  the  management  of  the  Lady’s  Mufeum, 
the  Court  Magazine,  the  Public  Ledger,  the  Royal 
Chronicle,  Owen’s  Weekly  Poff,  and  fome  other  pe¬ 
riodical  publications,  in  which  he  wrote  many  origi¬ 
nal  effays  and  pieces  of  poetry,  which  extended  his 
reputation,  and  procured  the  means  of  fubfiftence  for 
himfelf,  his  wife  to  whom  he  was  then  lately  married, 
and  a  growing  family.  For  feveral  years  after  this  pe¬ 
riod,  he  continued  writing  upon  a  variety  of  fubje&s, 
as  the  accidents  of  the  times  chanced  to  call  for  the  af- 
fiftance  of  his  pen  \  and  as  during  this  period  politics 
were  the  chief  obje£is  of  public  attention,  he  employed 
himfelf  in  compofing  many  pamphlets  on  the  important 
queflions  then  agitated,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
now  buried  in  oblivion.  Among  thefe,  however,  was 
a  Vindication  of  Mr  Pitt’s  Adminiflration,  which  Lord 
Chefterfield  makes  honourable  mention  of  in  the  fe- 
cond  volume  of  his  letters.  In  1 767,  the  Babler  ap¬ 
peared  in  two  pocket  volumes,  which  had  at  firft  been 
inferted  in  Owen’s  Weekly  Chronicle  in  finglc  papers  •, 
as  did  the  Memoirs  of  a  Magdalene,  under  the  title  of 
Louifa  Mild  may.  About  1767  he  was  tempted  by 

the  fuccefs  of  Churchill’s  Rofciad  to  write  fome  ftric- 
tures  on  the  performers  of  both  theatres,  in  two 
pamphlets,  entitled  Thefpis ,  which  gave  great  offence 
to  fome  of  the  principal  perfons  at  each  houfe.  The 
talents  for  fatire,  which  he  difplayed  in  this  work, 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Mr  Garrick,  who 
in  the  next  year  caufed  his  firft  play  of  Falfe  Delicacy 
to  be  afled  at  Drury  Lane.  It  was  received  with  great 
applaufe  *,  and  from  this  time  he  continued  to  write  for 
the  ftage  with  profit  and  fuccefs,  until  the  laft  period 
of  his  life.  As  his  reputation  increafed,  he  beg^n  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  fome  mode  of  fupporting  his 
family  lefs  precarious  than  by  writing,  and  for  that 
purpofe  entered  himfelf  a  member  of  the  Middle  Tem¬ 
ple.  After  the  regular  fteps  had  Been  taken,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1774,  and  his  proficiency  in 
the  ftudy  of  the  law  afforded  promifing  hopes  that  he 
vnight  make  a  diftinguifhed  figure  in  that  profeffion. 
His  fed&ntary  courfe  of  life  had,  however,  by  this 
time  injured  his  health,  and  fubje&ed  him  to  much  af- 
fli&ion.  Early  in  17^7  an  abfeefs  formed  in  his  fide, 
which  after  a  few  days  illnefs  put  a  period  to  his  life. 


He  was  the  author  of  fix  plays  befides  that  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

KELP,  a  term  which  is  ufed  in  Britain  to  fignify 
the  faline  fubftance  obtained  by  burning  fea-weed,  which 
is  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  green-glafs. 
Different  fpecies  of  fea-weed,  belonging  to  the  genus 
focus ,  and  order  algce,  are  cultivated  for  this  purpofe. 
Thefe  plants  are  thrown  on  the  rocks  and  (bores  in 
great  abundance,  and  in  the  fummer  months  are  raked 
together  and  dried  as  hay  in  the  fun  and  wind,  and  af¬ 
terward  burnt  to  the  afhes  called  kelp.  The  procefs  of 
making  it  is  thus  :  The  rocks,  which  are  dry  at  low 
water,  are  the  beds  of  great  quantities  of  fea-weed  \ 
which  is  cut,  carried  to  the  beach,  and  dried  :  a  hol¬ 
low  is  dug  in  the  ground  three  or  four  feet  wide  j 
round  its  margin  are  laid  a  row  of  ftones,  on  which 
the  fea-weed  is  placed,  and  fet  on  fire  within,  and 
quantities  of  this  fuel  being  continually  heaped  upon 
the  circle,  there  is  in  the  centre  a  perpetual  flame, 
from  which  a  liquid  like  melted  metal  drops  into  the 
hollow  beneath  \  when  it  is  full,  as  it  commonly  is  ere 
the  clofe  of  day,  all  heterogeneous  matter  being  remo¬ 
ved,  the  kelp  is  wrought  with  iron  rakes,  and  brought 
to  an  uniform  confiftence  in  a  ftate  of  fufion.  When 
cool,  it  confolidates  into  a  heavy  dark-coloured  alka¬ 
line  fubftance,  which  undergoes  in  the  glafs-houfes  a’ 
fecond  vitrification,  and  when  pure  affumes  a  perfedt 
tranfparency.  Sec  Soda,  Chemistry  Index. 

KELSO,  a  town  of  Roxburghshire  in  Scotland, 
pleafantly  Situated  on  the  river  Tweed,  in  W.  Long. 
1.  20.  N.  Lat.  55.  38.  Of  this  town  Mr  Pennant 
gives  the  following  defeription.  It  is  built  much  after 
the  manner  of  a  FlemiSh  town,  with  a  fquare  and  town- 
houfe.  The  population  in  1801  amounted  to  4196  fouls. 
Kelfo  has  a  very  confiderablc  market,  and  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  corn  are  fold  here  weekly  by  fample.  The 
abbey  of  Tyronenfians  was  a  vaft  pile,  and,  to  judge 
by  the  remains,  of  venerable  magnificence.  The  walls 
are  ornamented  with  falfe  round  arches,  interfering 
each  other.  Such  interfedlions  form  a  true  Gothic  arch : 
and  may  as  probably  have  given  rife  to  that  mode  as 
the  arched  (hades  ef  avenues.  The  fteeple  of  the  church 
is  a  vaft  tower.  This  houfe  was  founded  by  David  I. 
when  earl  of  Cumberland.  He  firft  placed  it  at  Sel¬ 
kirk,  then  removed  it  to  Roxburgh,  and  finally,  when 
he  came  to  the  crown,  fixed  it  here  in  1128.  Its  reve¬ 
nues  were  in  money  about  2000I.  Scots  a-year.  The 
abbot  was  allowed  to  wear  a  mitre  and  pontifical 
robes  \  to  be  exempt  from  cpifcopal  jurifdi&ion,  and 
permitted  to  be  prefent  at  all  general  councils.  The 
environs  of  Kelfo  are  very  fine  :  the  lands  confift 
of  gentle  rifings,  enclofed  with  hedges,  and  extreme¬ 
ly  fertile.  They  have  much  reafon  to  boaft  of  their 
profpefls.  From  the  Chalkheugh  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  forks  of  the  rivers,  Roxburgh  hill,  Sir  John 
Douglas’s  neat  feat,  and  at  a  diftance  Fleurus  )  and 
from  Pinnacle  hill  is  leen  a  vaft  extent  of  country* 
highly  cultivated,  watered  with  long  reaches  of  the 
Tweed,  well  wooded  on  each  margin.  Thefe  borderers 
ventured  on  cultivation  much  earlier  than  thofe  on  the 
weft  and  eaft,  and  have  made  great  progrefs  in  every 
fpecies  of  rural  economy.  Turnips  and  cabbages  for 
the  ufe  of  cattle  cover  many  large  tradls  ;  and  pota¬ 
toes  appear  in  vaft  fields.  Much  wheat  is  raifed  in 

the 
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^KelCo  the  neighbourhood,  part  of  which  is  fent  up  the  frith 
of  Forth,  and  part  into  England.  The  fleeces  here  are 
.  *  ,  very  fine.  The  wool  is  fent  into  Yorkftiire,  to  Lin¬ 

lithgow,  or  into  Aberdeenfhire,  for  the  flocking  ma- 
nufa&ure  ;  and  fome  is  woven  here  into  a  cloth  called 
. plains ,  and  fold  into  England  to  be  drefled.  Here  is 
alfo  a  confiderable  manufacture  of  white  leather,  chief- 

•  ly  to  fupply  the  capital  of  Scotland.  A  fine  flone 
bridge  of  fix  arches  over  the  Tweed,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Teviot,  was  in  1798  carried  away  by  a  flood. 
It  has  fince  been  rebuilt. 

KEMPIS,  Thomas,  a  pious  and  learned  regular 
-canon,  was  born  at  the  village  of  Kemp,  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Cologne,  in  1386;  and  took  his  name  from 
that  village.  He  performed  his  ftudics  at  Deventer, 
in  the  community  of  poor  fcholars  eftablifhed  by  Ge¬ 
rard  Groot ;  and  there  made  great  progrefs  in  the  fci- 
ences.  In  1399  he  entered  the  monaftcry  of  the  re¬ 
gular  canons  of  Mount  St  Agnes,  near  Swol,  of  which 
his  brother  was  prior.  Thomas  a  Kempis  there  diftln- 

•  guiflied  himfelf  by  his  eminent  piety,  his  refpeCt  for 
his  fuperiors,  his  charity  to  his  brother  canons,  and 
his  continual  application  to  labour  and  prayer.  He 
-died  in  1471,  aged  90.  The  befl  editions  of  his 
works,  which  confift  of  fermons,  fpiritual  treatifes,  and 
'lives  of  holy  men,  are  thofe  of  Paris  in  1649,  ar,d 
>cf  Antwerp  in  1607.  The  famous  and  well-known 

book  De  Imitaiione  Chrifli,  which  has  been  tranflated 
into  almoft  all  the  languages  of  the  world,  though  it 
has  almoft  always  been  numbered  among  the  works  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  is  alfo  found  printed  under  the  name 
-of  Gerfon  ;  and  on  the  credit  of  fome  MSS.  has  been 
fince  afcribed  to  the  abbot  Gerfon  of  the  order  of  St 
Bened-iCt.  This  has  occafioned  a  violent  difpute  be¬ 
tween  the  canons  of  St  Auguftine,  and  the  Bene- 
•didtines  :  but  while  devout  Chriftians  find  fpiritual 

•  comfort  in  the  work,  the  name  of  the  writer  is  of 
fmall  importance. 

KEMPTEN,  a  free,  and  imperial  town  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  in  Lower  Suabia,  and  in  Algow,  and  alfo  in  the 
territory  of  the  abbot  of  Kempten,  who  is  a  prince  of 
the  empire,  and  has  a  voice  in  the  diet.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  Protcftants  ;  and  it  has  been  feveral  times 
taken,  but  has  always  recovered  its  liberty.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Iller.  E.  Long.  10.  33.  N.  Lat, 
47.  47. 

Kempten,  a  territory  in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  in 
Germany,  between  the  bifhopric  of  Augfburg  and  the 
barony  of  Walburg.  It  is  about  17  miles  long  and 
broad  ;  and  has  no  confiderable  place  but  the  towns  of 
Kempten  and  Kauffbeuren,  which  are  imperial. 

KEN,  Thomas,  an  eminent  Englifti  bifhop  in  the 
17th  century,  was  bred  at  Winchcfter  fehool,  whence 
he  went  to  Oxford  4  and  in  1669  wa*s  made  a  prebend 
of  Winchefter.  In  1675,  the  year  of  the  Jubilee,  he 
travelled  to  Ptome  ;  and  ufed  to  fay,  He  had  reafon  to 
.give  God  thanks  for  his  travels,  having  returned  more 
confirmed  of  the  purity  of  the  reformed  religion  than 
he  was  before.  Pie  was  appointed  by  King  Charles  II, . 
to  attend  the  lord  Dartmouth  at  the  demolifhing  of 
Tangier  ;  and  at  his  return  was  made  chaplain  to  his 
majefty,  as  he  was  fome  time  after  to  the  princefs  of 
Orange,  then  refiding  in  Holland.  In  1685  he  was 
-confecrated  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  month 
ibllowing  he  attended  King  Charles  IL  at  his  death  j 
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and  gave  clofe  attendance  at  the  royal  bed  for  three  Ken, 
whole  days  and  nights,  watching  proper  intervals  to  Kendal, 
fuggeft  pious  and  proper  thoughts  on  that  ferious  occa-  s 
yfion.  In  the  following  reign  he  zealoufly  oppofed  the 
progrefs  of  Popery  ;  and  in  June  1688,  he,  with  five 
other  biftiops,  and  the  arclibifhop  of  Canterbury,  was 
committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower  of  London,  for  fub- 
feribing  a  petition  to  his  majefty  againft  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  indulgence.  Upon  the  Revolution,  however,  he 
refufed  to  take  the  oaths  to  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  on  which  account  he  was  deprived  of  his  bifhop¬ 
ric.  Her  majefty  Queen  Anne  beftowed  on  him  a 
yearly  penfion  of  200I.  to  his  death  in  1710.  He  pub- 
lifhed  feveral  pious  books.  His  charity  was  fo  great, 
that  when,  he  was  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  having 
received  a  fine  of  4000I.  he  gave  a  great  part  of  it  to 
the  French  Proteftants. 

KENDAL,  a  town  of  Weftmoreland,  feated  in  a 
valley  among  hills,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  Can 
or  Ken,  over  which  there  are  two  ftone  bridges,  and 
one  of  wood  which  leads  to  the  caftle  now  in  ruins. 

It  is  a  large  hand  fome  place  ;  and  has  two  long  ftreets, 
which  crofs  each  other.  The  inhabitants  have  driven 
a  trade  with  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactory 
throughout  England  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Edw.  III. 
and  particular  laws  were  enabled  for  regulating  Ken¬ 
dal  cloths  as  early  as  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  It 
is  of  note  alfo  for  the  manufactory  of  cottons,  drug¬ 
gets,  ferges,  hats,  worfted  and  yarn  (lockings,  &c„ 

Queen  Elizabeth  incorporated  it  with  aldermen  and 
burgefies  ;  and  King  James  I.  with  a  mayor,  recorder, 
town-clerk,  12  aldermen,  24  burgefies  or  common- 
council-men,  and  2  attorneys.  There  are  7  companies 
here  who  have  each  their  hall,  viz.  mercers,  fheer- 
nien,  cordwainers,  glovers,  tanners,  taylors,  and  pew- 
terers.  Here  is  an  elegant  town-hall  ;  and  there  is  a 
court  of  confcience,  which  was  granted  by  George  III. 
for  debts  under  40s.  It  has  a  large  beautiful  church, 
which  ftands  on  the  other  fide  of  the  brook  called 
Rhndbeck ,  out  of  the  liberty  of  the  town  ;  a  large, 
neat,  and  handfome  building,  180  feet  long,  and  99 
broad,  with  five  aifles,  each  parted  by  a- row  of  eight 
pillars,  and  a  ftrong  fquare  fteeple.  Near  it  is  Ab- 
boPs  hall,  the  refidence  of  the  abbot  when  this  church 
belonged  to  an  abbey  dilfolved  by  Henry  VIII.  In 
1755,  a  new  chapel  was  ereCted  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  befides  which  there  are  twelve  chapels  of  eafe 
belonging  to  it.  The  Diffenters  and  Quakers  have 
meeting-houfes.  The  free  grammar-fehool  is  well 
endowed  ;  and  alfo  a  charity  fehool  for  10  boys  and 
16  girls,  who  are  all  clothed  as  well  as  taught.  Eaft- 
ward  of  the  town,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  on 
a  hill,  from  whence  is  a  fine  profpeCt,  ftand  the  ruins 
of  a  caftle,  wherein  was  born  Catherine  Parr,  the  fixth 
wife  of  Henry  VIII.  By  means  of  inland  navigation, 
it  has  communication  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee, 

Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber, 

Thames,  Avon,  &.c.  *,  which  navigation,  including  its 
windings,  extends  above  500  miles  in  the  counties  of 
Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lancafter,  Chefter,  Staf¬ 
ford,  Warwick,  Leieefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  &c. 

Here  are  kept  the  feflions  of  the  peace  for  this  part  of 
the  county  called  the  barony  of  Kendal;  and  there  is  a 
very  great  market  on  Saturday,  with  all  kinds  of  pro- 
vifions  and  woollen  yarn,  which  the  girls  bring  hither 
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Kendal,  ;n  large  bundles.  It  has  fairs  on  May  6,  and  Nov.  8. 

KenneL  river  here,  which  runs  half  through  the  town  in  a 

ftony  channel,  abounds  with  trout  and  falmon  ;  and  on 
the  banks  of  it  live  the  dyers  and  tanners.  In  1801 
the  population  was  eftimated  at  nearly  8ooo.  Ken¬ 
dal  is  256  miles  N.  N.  W.  from  London,  and  in  W. 
Long.  2.  49.  N.  Lat.  54.  21. 

KENNEL,  a  term  uied  indifferently  for  a  puddle, 
a  water  courfe  in  the  ftreets,  a  houfe  for  a  pack  of 
hounds,  and  the  pack  or  -cry  of  hounds  themfelves. 

Mr  Beckford,  in  his  Effay  on  Hunting,  is  very  par¬ 
ticular  in  defcribing  a  kennel  for  hounds  ;  and  a  ken¬ 
nel  he  thinks  indifpenfably  neceffary  for  keeping  thofe 
animals  in  proper  health  and  order.  “  It  is  true  (fays 
he)  hounds  may  be  kept  in  barns  and  ftables  ;  but  thofe 
who  keep  them  in  fuch  places  can  bed  inform  you 
whether  th  ir  hounds  are  capable  of  anfwering  the  pur- 
poles  for  which  they  are  defigned.  The  fenfe  of  fnaell- 
ing  is  fo  exquifite  in  a  hound,  that  I  cannot  but  fup- 
pofe  that  every  flench  is  hurtful  to  it.  Cleanlinefs  is 
not  only  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  nofe  of,  the  hound, 
but  alfo  to  the  prefervation  of  his  health.  Dogs  are 
naturally  cleanly  ;  and  feldom,  if  they  can  help  it, 
dung  where  they  lie.  Air  and  frelh  ftraw  are  neceffary 
to  keep  them  healthy.  They  are  fubje£l  to  the  mange  ; 
a  diforder  to  which  poverty  and  naftinefs  will  very 
much  contribute.  The  kennel  Ihould  be  fituated  on 
an  eminence  ;  its  front  ought  to  be  to  the  eaft,  and 
the  courts  round  it  ought  to  be  wide  and  airy  to  admit 
the  funbeams  at  any  time  of  the  day.  It  is  proper  that 
it  fhould  be  neat  without  and  clean  within  ;  and  it  is 
proper  to  be  near  the  mailer’s  houfe,  for  obvious  reafons. 
It  ought  4o  be  made  large  enough  at  firft,  as  any  ad¬ 
dition  to  it  afterwards  may  fpoil  it  in  appearance  at 
leaft.”  Two  kennels,  however,  in  our  author’s  opi¬ 
nion,  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  w-ellbeing  of 
hounds  ;  “  When  there  is  but  one  (fays  he),  it  is  fel¬ 
dom  fweet  ;  and  when  cleaned  out,  the  hounds,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  winter,  fuffer  both  while  it  is  cleaning,  and 
afterwards  as  long  as  it  remains  wet.” 

When  the  feeder  firll  comes  to  the  kennel  in  a  morn¬ 
ing,  he  Ihould  let  out  the  hounds  into  the  outer  court  ; 
and  in  bad  weather,  fhould  open  the  door  of  the  hunting 
kennel  (that  in  which  the  hounds  defigned  to  hunt  next 
day  are  kept),  left  want  of  reft  Ihould  incline  them  to 
go  into  it.  The  lodging  room  Ihould  then  be  cleaned 
out,  the  doors  and  windows  of  it  opened,  the  litter 
fhaken  up,  and  the  kennel  made  fweet  and  clean  before; 
the  hounds  return  to  it  again. — The  floor  of  each  lodg¬ 
ing  room  Ihould  be  bricked,  and  Hoped  on  both  fides  to 
run  to  the  centre,  with  a  gutter  left  to  carry  off  the 
water,  that  when  they  are  walhed  they  may  foon  be 
dry.  If  water  fhould  remain  through,  any  fault  in  the 
floor,  it  mull  be  carefully  mopped  up ;  for  d*mps  are 
always  very  prejudicial. 

The  kennel  ought  to  have  three  doors  ;  two  in  the 
front  and  one  in  the  back  ;  the  laft  to  have  a  lattice 
window  in  it  with  a  wooden  fhutter,  which  is  conftant- 
ly  to  be  kept  clofed  when  the  hounds  are  in,  except  in 
fummer,  when  it  fhould  be  left  open  all  the  day. 

At  the  back  of  Mr  Beekford’s  kennel  is  a  houfe 
thatched  and  furzed  up  on  the  fides,  big  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  at  leaft  a  load  of  ftraw.  Here  Ihould  be  a  pit  ready 
to  receive  the  dung,  and  a  gallows  for  the  flefti.  The 
gallows  fhould  have  a  thatched  roof,  and  a  circular 


board  at  the  pofts  to  prevent  vermine  from  climbing  up.  Kenne/, 
He  advifes  to  enclofe  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to  the  Kennet, 
kennel  for  fuch  dog  horfes  as  may  be  brought  alive  ;  it  'Tmmm 
being  fometimes  dangerous  to  turn  them  out  where  other 
horfes  go,  on  account  of  the  diforders  with  which  they 
may  be  infected.  In  fome  kennels  a  ftove  is  made  ufe 
of ;  but  where  the  feeder  is  a  good  one,  Mr  Beckford 
thinks  that  a  mop  properly  ufed  will  render  the  ftove 
unneceffary.  “  I  have  a  little  hay  rick  (fays  he)  in 
the  grafs  yard,  which  I  think  is  of  ufe  to  keep  the 
hounds  clean,  and  fine  in  their  coats.  You  will  fre¬ 
quently  find  them  rubbing  themfelves  againft  it.  The 
(hade  of  it  is  alfo  ufeful  to  them  in  fummer.  If  ticks 
at  any  time  be  troublefome  in  your  kermel,  let  the 
W'alls  of  it  be  well  wafhed  ;  if  that  fhould  not  deflroy 
them,  the  walls  muft  then  be  white  wafhed.” 

Befides  the  directions  already  given  concerning  the 
fituation  of  the  kennel,  our  author  recommends  it  to 
have  a  ftream  of  water  in  its  neighbourhood,  or  even 
running  through  it  if  poffible.  There  fhould  alfo  be 
moveable  ftages  on  wheels  for  the  hounds  to  lie  on. 

The  foil  ought  at  all  events  to  be  dry. 

To  Kennel,  a  term  applied  by  fox-!mnters  to  a  fox 
when  he  lies  in  his  hole. 

KENNET,  Dr  White,  a  learned  Englifn  writer 
and  bilhop  of  Peterborough,  in  the  1 8th  century,  bred 
at  St  Edmund  hall,  Oxford;  where  he  foon  diilinguifh- 
ed  himftlf  by  his  vigorous  application  to  his  ftudies, 
and  by  his  tranflations  of  fevtral  books  into  Englifh, 
and  other  pieces  which  he  publiflied.  In  1695  our 
author  publiflied  his  Parochial  Antiquities.  A  lermon 
preached  by  him  on  the  30th  of  January  1703  at 
Aldgate  cxpofed  him  to  great  clamour.  It  was  print¬ 
ed  under  the  title  of  A  compafjionate  inquiry  into  the 
caufes  of  the  civil  war.  In  1706,  he  publiflied  his  Cafe 
of  Impropriations,  and  two  other  trails  on  the  fame 
fubjeil.  In  1706,  he  publiflied  the  third  volume  of 
The  Complete  Hiftory  of  England  (the  two  former 
volumes  compiled  by  Mr  Hughes).  In  1709,  he  pub- 
lifhed  A  Vindication  of  the  ChurJi  and  Clergy  of 
England  from  fome  late  reproaches  rudely  and  unjuftly 
call  upon  them  :  and  A  true  Anfwer  to  Dr  Sacheve- 
rel’s  Sermon.  When  the  great  point  in  Dr  Sache- 
verel’s  trial,  the  change  of  the  miniftry,  was  gained,  and 
very  ftrange  addreffes  were  made  upon  it, .  there  was  to 
be  an  artful  addrefs  from  the  bifliop  and  clergy  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  they  who  w'ould  not  fubfcribe  it  were  to  be 
reprefented  as  enemies  to  the  queen  and  the  miniftry. 

Dr  Kennet  fell  under  this  imputation.  He  w  as  expofed 
to  great  odium  as  a  low  churchman,  on  account  of 
his  conduil  and  writings.  When  he  was  dean  of  Pe¬ 
terborough,  a  very  uncommon  method  was  taken  to 
expofe  him  by  Dr  Walton,  reilor  of  the  church  of 
Whitechapel  :  for  in  the  altar-piece-  of  that  church, 
which  was  intended  for  a  reprefentation-  of  Chrift  and 
his  12  apoftles  eating  the  paffover  and  laft  fupper,  Ju¬ 
das  the  traitor  was  drawn  fitting  in  an  elbow-chair, 
dreffed  in  a  black  garment,  with  a  great  deal  of  the 
air  of  Dr  Kennet’s  face.  It  was  generally  faid  that 
the  original  (ketch  w  as  for  a  bifhop  under  Dr  Walton’s 
difpleafure  ;  but  the  painter  being  apprehenfive  of  an 
aflion  of  Scanda/um  Magnatum,  leave  was  given  to  drop 
the  bifliop,  and  make  the  dean.  This  giving  general 
offence,  upon  the  complaint  of  others  (for  Dr  Ken¬ 
net  never  faw  it,  or  feemed  to  regard  it),  the  bifhop 
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of  London  ordered  the  picture  to  be  taken  down.  _ 

I7I3,  he  prefented  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gofpel  with  a  great  number  of  books  fuitable  to  their 
defign  3  publifhed  his  Bibliotheca  Americans  Primordia , 
and  founded  an  antiquarian  and  hiftorical  library  at 
Peterborough.  In  1715,  he  publifhed  a  fermon  en¬ 
titled,  The  Witchcraft  of  the  prefent  Rebellion ,  and  af¬ 
terwards  feveral  other  pieces.  In  1717  he  was  enga¬ 
ged  in  a  difpute  with  Ur  William  Nicholfon,  bifhop 
of  Caiiifle,  relating  to  fome  alterations  in  the  bifhop 
of  Bangor’s  famous  fermon*,  and  difliked  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  convocation  againft  that  bifhop.  Upon 
the  death  of  Ur  Cumberland  bifhop  of  Peterborough, 
he  was  promoted  to  that  fee,  to  which  he  was  confe- 
crated  in  1718.  He  fat  in  it  more  than  ten  years, 
and  died  in  1728.  He  was  an  excellent  philologift,  a 
good  preacher,  whether  in  Englifh or  Latin,  and  well 
verfed  in  the  hiftories  and  antiquities  of  our  nation. 

Kennet,  Bafl ,  a  learned  Englifh  writer,  and  bro¬ 
ther  to  the  preceding,  was  educated  in  Corpus  Chrifti 
college,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  became 
fellow.  In  1706,  he  went  over  chaplain  to  the  Englifh 
fadlory  at  Leghorn  3  where  he  met  with  great  oppofi- 
tion  from  the  Papifts,  and  wras  in  danger  from  the  in- 
quifition.  He  died  in  the  year  1714.  He  publifhed 
Lives  of  the  Greek  poets  5  the  Roman  Antiquities  3 
a  volume  of  Sermons  preached  at  Leghorn  :  A  tranf- 
lation  into  Englifh  of  Puffendorf’s  Treatife  of  the  Law 
of  Nature  and  Nations.  He  was  a  man  of  moft  ex¬ 
emplary  integrity,  generofity,  piety,  and  modefty. 

KENNICOl  T,  Ur  Benjamin,  well  known  in  the 
learned  world  for  his  elaborate  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  and  other  valuable  publications,  was  born  at 
Totnefs  in  Uevonfhire  in  the  year  1718.  His  father 
was  the  parifh  clerk  of  Totnefs,  and  once  matter  of  a 
charity  fchool  in  that  town.  At  an  early  age  young 
Kennicott  fucceeded  to  the  fame  employ  in  the  fchool, 
being  recommended  to  it  by  his  remarkable  fobriety 
and  premature  knowledge.  It  was  in  that  fituation  he 
wrote  the  verfes  on  the  recovery  of  the  honourable 
Mrs  Courtney  from  a  dangerous  illnefs,  which  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  her  notice,  and  that  of  many  neigh- 
bouring  gentlemen.  They,  with  laudable  generofity 
opened  a  fubfeription  'to  fend  him  to  Oxford.  In  judg¬ 
ing  of  this  performance,  they  may  be  feppofed  to  have 
confidered  not  fo  much  its  intrinfic  merit,  as  the  cir- 
cumftances  under  which  it  was  produced.  For  though 
it  might  claim  juft  praife  as  the  fruit  of  youthful  in- 
duftry  ftruggling  with  obfeurity  and  indigence,  as  a 
poem  it  never  rifes  above  mediocrity,  and  generally 
finks  below  it.  But  in  whatever  light  thefe  verfes  were 
confidered,  the  publication  of  them  was  foon  followed 
by  fuch  contributions  as  procured  for  the  author  the 
advantagesofan  academical  education.  In  theyear  1744 
he  entered  at  Wadham  college;  and  it  was  not  long 
beforehe  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  that  particular  branch 
at  itudy  in  which  he  afterwards  became  fo  eminent. 
His  two  differtations  on  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  The 
Oblations  of  Cain  and  Abel,  came  to  a  fecond  edition 
lo  early  as  the  year  1747,  and  procured  him  the  An¬ 
gular  honour  of  bachelor’s  degree  conferred  on  him 
grans  by  the  univerfity  a  year  before  the  ftatutable 
time  I  he  dictations  were  gratefully  dedicated  to 
thole  benefaftors  whofe  liberality  had  opened  his  way 
to  the  univerfity,  or  whofe  kindnefs  had  made  it  a 
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In  fcenc  not  only  of  manly  labour,  but  of  honourable  Kcrnicou, 
friendfhip.  With  fuch  merit,  and  fuch  fupport,  he  '  , 
was  a  fuccefsful  candidate  for  a  fellowship  of  Exeter 
college,  and  foon  after  his  admiflicn  into  that  fociety, 
he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by  the  publication  of  feveral 
'occafional  fermons.  In  the  year  1753  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  ftupendous  monument  of  learned 
induftry,  at  which  the  wife  and  the  good  will  gaze 
with  admiration,  when  prejudice,  and  envy,  and  in¬ 
gratitude  fliall  be  dumb.  This  he  did  by  publifhing 
his  firft  diCation,  On  the  State  of  the  printed  He- 
brew  text,  in  which  he  propofed  to  overthrow  the 
then  prevailing  notion  of  its  abfolute  integrity.  The 
firft  blow  indeed,  had  been  ftruck  long  before,  by 
Capellus,  in  his  Critica  Sacra ,  publifhed  after*  his 
death  by  his  fon,  in  1650— a  blow  which  Buxtorf, 
with  all  his  abilities  and  dialedical  fkill,  was  unable  to 
ward  off.  But  Capellus  having  no  opportunity  of 
confulting  MSS.  though  his  arguments  were  fupported 
by  the  authority  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  of  pa¬ 
rallel  pafiages,  and  of  the  ancient  verfions,  could  ne¬ 
ver  abfolutely  prove  his  point.  Indeed  the  general 
opinion  was  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  contained  none., 
or  at  leaft  very  few  and  trifling  variations  from  the 
printed  text  :  and  with  refpeft  to  the  Samaritan  Pen¬ 
tateuch  very  differentopinions  were  entertained.  Thofe 
who  held  the  Hebrew  verity,  of  courfe  condemned  the 
Samaritan  as  corrupt  in  every  place  where  it  deviated 
from  the  Hebrew  3  and  thofe  who  believed  the  He¬ 
brew  to  be  incorrea,  did  not  think  the  Samaritan  of 
fufficient  authority  to  corre&  it.  Befides  the  Samari¬ 
tan  ltfelf  appeared  to  very  great  advantage  3  for  no 
Samaritan  MSS.  were  then  known,  and  the  Pentateuch 
itfelf  was  condemned  for  thofe  errors  which  ought  ra¬ 
ther  to  have  been  aferibed  to  the  incorreanefs  of  the 
editions.  In  this  differtation,  therefore,  Ur  Kennicott, 
proved  that  there  were  many  Hebrew  MSS.  extant*, 
which,  though  they  had  hitherto  been  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  agree  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Hebrew 
text,  yet  contained  many  and  important  various  read¬ 
ings  3  and  that  from  thofe  various  readings  confider- 
able  authority  was  derived  in  fupport  of  the  ancient 
veifions.  He  announced  the  exiftence  of  fix  Samari¬ 
tan  MSS.  iri  Oxford  only,  by  which  many  errors  in 
the  printed  Samaritan  might  be  removed  3  and  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  prove,  that  even  from  the  Samaritan,  as  it 
was  already  printed,  many  paffages  in  the  Hebrew 
might  undoubtedly  be  correaed.  This  work,  as  it 
was reafonable  to  expeft,  was  examined  with  great  fe- 
verity  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  fome  foreign  uni- 
verfitics  the  belief  of  the  Hebrew  verity,  on  its  being 
attacked  by  Capellus,  had  been  infifted  on  as  an  arti- 
cle  of  faith. — IJla  Capelh  fententia  adco  non  approbata 
fnt  fidei  fociisi  utpotius  Hehetii  theologi ,  et  fpeciatim 
Genevenfes ,  anno  1678,  peculiari  canon e  caverint ,  tie 
guts  in  ditionefuo  minijler  ecclefue  recipiatur,  nt/i  fatea- 
tur  pub  lice,  t  ex  turn  Tlebrceum ,  ut  hodie  eft  in  exemplary 
us  Maforeticis,  quoad  confonantes  et  vocales ,  diiiinutn 
et  autlunticum  effi,  (Wolfii  Bibliotb.  Heb.  tom.  ii.  p. 

27.).  And  at  home  this  do£lrinc  of  the  corrupt  ftate 
of  the  Hebrew  text  was  oppofed  by  Comings  and  Bate, 
two  Hutchinfonians,  with  as  much  violence  as  if  the 
whole  truth  of  revelation  were  at  ftake. 

The  next  three  or  four  years  of  Ur  Kennicott’s  life 
were  principally  fpent  in  fearching  out  and  examining 

Hebrew 
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icott.  Hebrew  manufcripts,  though  he  found  leifure  not  only 
to  preach,  but  to  publifh  feveral  occafional  fermons. 
About  this  time  Dr  Kennicott  became  one  of  the  king’s 
re^chers  at  Whitehall  ;  and  in  the  year  1759  we  find 
im  vicar  of  Culham  in  Oxfordfhire.  In  January  1760 
he  publifhed  his  fecond  differtation  on  the  ftate  of  the 
Hebrew  Text  :  in  which,  after  vindicating  the  autho¬ 
rity  and  antiquity  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  he  dif- 
armed  the  advocates  for  the  Hebrew  verity  of  one  of 
their  mo  ft  fpecious  arguments.  They  had  obferved 
that  the  Chaldee  Paraphrafe  having  been  made  from 
Hebrew  MSS.  near  the  time  of  Chrift,  its  general 
coincidence  with  the  prefent  Hebrew  Text  muft  evince 
the  agreement  of  this  lad  with  the  MSS.  from  which 
the  paraphrafe  was  taken.  Dr  Kennicott  demonftrated 
the  fallacy  of  this  reafoning,  by  fhowing  that  the  Chal¬ 
dee  Paraphrafe  had  been  frequently  corrupted,  in  order 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  printed  text  ;  and  thus  the  wea¬ 
pons  of  his  antagonifts  were  fuccefsfully  turned  upon 
themfelves.  He  appealed  alfo  to  the  writings  of  the 
Jews  themfelves  on  the  fubject  of  the  Hebrew  Text, 
and  gave  a  compendious  hiftovy  of  it  from  the  clofe  of 
the  Hebrew  canon  down  to  the  invention  of  printing, 
together  with  a  defeription  of  103  Hebrew  manufcripts 
which  he  had  difeovered  in  England,  and  an  account 
of  many  others  preferved  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
A  collation  of  the  Hebrew  manufcripts  w  as  now  loudly 
Called  for  by  the  moft  learned  and  enlightened  of  the 
friends  of  -biblical  criticifm  ;  and  in  this  fame  year 
(1760)  Dr  Kennicott  emitted  his  propofals  for  collat¬ 
ing  all  the  Hebrew  manufcripts  prior  to  the  invention 
of  printing,  that  could  be  found  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  for  procuring  at  the  fame  time  as  many 
collations  of  foreign  manufcripts  of  note,  as  the  time 
and  money  he  fhould  receive  would  permit.  His  fir  ft 
fubferibers  were  the  learned  and  pious  Archbilhop 
Seeker,  and  the  delegates  of  the  Oxford  prefs,  who, 
with  that  liberality  which  has  generally  marked  their 
chara&er,  gave  him  an  annual  fubfeription  of  40I.  In 
the  firft  year  the  money  received  was  about  500  gui¬ 
neas,  in  the  next  it  arofe  to  900,  at  which  fum  it  con¬ 
tinued  ftationary  till  the  tenth  year,  when  it  amounted 
to  1003.  During  the  progrefs  of  this  work,  the  irduf- 
try  of  our  author  was  rewarded  by  a  canonry  of  Chrift 
Church.  He  was  alfo  prefen  ted,  though  we  know7  not 
exactly  when,  to  the  valuable  living  of  Mynhenyote, 
in  Cornwall,  on  the  nomination  of  the  chapter  of  Exe¬ 
ter.  In  1776  the  firft  volume  was  publifhed,  and  in 
1780  the  whole  was  completed.  If  now  we  confider 
that  above  6oo  MSS.  w7ere  collated,  and  that  the  whole 
work  occupied  20  years  of  Dr  Kennicott’s  life,  it  muft; 
be  owned  that  facred  criticifm  is  more  indebted  to  him 
than  to  any  fcholar  of  any  age.  Within  two  years  of 
his  death,  he  refigned  his  living  in  Cornwall,  from 
confeientious  motives,  on  account  of  his  not  having  a 
profpeft  of  ever  again  being  able  to  vifit  his  parifh. 
Although  many  good  and  confeientious  men  may  juftly 
think,  in  this  cafe,  that  his  profeftional  labours  carried 
on  elfewhere  might  properly  have  entitled  him  to  retain 
this  preferment,  and  may  apply  this  reafoning  in  other 
cafes  ;  yet  a  conduft  fo  fignzrlly  difinterefted  deferves 
certainly  to  be  admired  and  celebrated.  Dr  Kennicott 
diel  at  Oxford,  after  a  lingering  illnefs,  September  18. 
1783  ;  and  left  a  widow,  who  was  lifter  to  the  late  Ed¬ 
ward  Chamberlayne,  Efq.  of  the  treafury.  At  the 
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time  of  his  death  he  w7as  employed  in  printing  Remarks  Kennicott 
on  Seledl  Pafiages  in  the  Old  Teftament  $  which  were  ^ 
afterwards  publiftied,  the  volume  having  been  eomple-  ton^" 

ted  from  his  papers.  ^ 
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KENRICK,  William,  an  author  of  confiderable 
abilities,  was  the  fon  of  a  citizen  of  London,  and 
brought  up,  it  is  faid,  to  a  mechanical  employment. 

Thi«,  however,  he  feems  early  to  havt  abandoned  ;  and 
to  have  devoted  his  talents  to  the  cultivation  of  lette  rs, 
by  which  he  fupported  himfelf  during  the  reft  of  a  life 
wrhich  might  be  laid  to  have  paifed  in  a  ftate  of  warfare, 
as  he  we*  feldom  without  an  enemy  to  attack  or  to  de¬ 
fend  himfelf  from.  He  was  for  feme  time  Undent  at 
Leyden,  where  he  acquired  the  title  of  J.  U.  D.  Not 
long  after  his  return  to  England,  he  fiv  ured  away  as  a 
poet  in  Epiftles  Pliilofophical  and  Moral,  1759,  ad- 
dreffed  to  Lorenzo  *,  an  avowed  defence  of  infidelity, 
written  whilft  under  confinement  for  debt,  and  with  a 
declaration  that  he  was  “  much  lefs  ambitious  of  the 
character  of  a  poet  than  of  a  philofopher.”  From  this 
period  he  became  a  writer  by  profeffion  *,  and  the  Pro¬ 
teus  fhapes  under  which  he  appeared,  it  would  be  a 
fruitlefs  attempt  to  trace.  He  was  for  a  confiderable 
time  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Review  ;  but  quarrelling 
with  h;s  principal,  began  a  new  review  of  his  own. 

When  our  great  lexicographer’s  edition  of  Shakefpeare 
firft  appeared  in  1765,  it  was  followed  in  a  fortnight  by 
a  pamphlet,  entitled,  “  A  Review  of  Dr  Johnfon’s  new 
Edition  of  Shakefpeare,  in  which  the  ignorance  or  in¬ 
attention  of  that  editor  is  expofed,  and  the  poet  defend¬ 
ed  from  the  perfecution  of  his  commentators,  1765.” 

This  pamphlet  was  followed  by  an  examination  of  it, 
and  that  by  a  Defence  in  1766  ;  in  w  hich  year  he  pro¬ 
duced  his  pleafant  comedy  of  FalftafF’s  Wedding,  at 
firft  intended  to  have  been  given  to  the  public  as  an 
original  play  of  Shakefpeare  retrieved  from  obfeurity, 
and  is.  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  a  happy  imitation  of 
our  great  dramatic  bard.  With  the  celebrated  Englifh 
Rofcim  Dr  Kenrick  was  at  one  time  on  terms  of  the 
ftri£teft  intimacy  :  but  took  occafion  to  quarrel  wdth 
him  in  print,  in  a  mode  too  unmanly  to  be  mentioned. 

In  politics  alfo  he  made  himfelf  not  a  little  confpicu- 
ous  5  particularly  in  the  difpute  between  his  friends 
Wilkes  arid  Horne.  He  was  the  original  editor  of  The 
Morning  Chronicle  ;  whence  being  oufted  for  negleift, 
he  let  up  a  new7  one  in  oppofition.  He  tranfiated  in 
a  very  able  manner  the  Emilius  and  the  Eloifa  of 
Roufteau  \  the  Elements  of  the  Hiftory  of  England, 
by  Milot  (to  injure,  if  poftible,  a  tranflitioo  of  the 
fome  work  by  Mrs  Brooke)  ;  and  produced  feveral 
dramatic  performances,  together  with  an  infinite  vaiiey 
of  publications  both  original  and  tranflated.  To  him 
alfo  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  colle&ion  (imp.  r~ 
fe£!  a^  it  is)  of  the  Poetical  works  of  Robert  Loyd, 

M.  A.  1774,  2  vols  8vo.  Dr  Kenrick,  died  Jure  9. 

1 777- 

KENSINGTON,  a  village  of  Middlesex,  on  the 
weftern  road  from  London,  near  two  miles  from  Hyde- 
Pak  Corner.  It  is  extremely  populous  ;  and  betides 
the  palace,  now  negle&ed,  contains  many  genteel 
houfes  and  feveral  boarding  fcliools.  The  palace, 
which  wras  the  feat  of  the  lord  chancellor  Finch,  af¬ 
terwards  earl  of  Nottingham,  was  purchafed  by  King 
William  j  who  greatly  improved  it,  and  cauled  a  royal 
3  K  road 
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Kenfmg-  road  to  be  made  to  it,  through  St  James’s  and  Hyde 
Kent  ^>ar^s>  with  lamp  polls  ereded  at  equal  diftances  on 

»„ _ -  f  each  fide.  Queen  Mary  enlarged  the  gardens.  Her 

lifter  Queen  Anne  improved  what  Mary  had  begun  ; 
and  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  place,  that  ffie  frequently 
fupped  during  the  fummer  in  the  greenhoufe,  which 
is  a  very  beautiful  one  :  but  Queen  Caroline  completed 
the  defign  by  extending  the  gardens  from  the  great 
road  in  Kenfington  to  Adion ;  by  bringing  Svhat  is 
called  the  Serpentine  river  into  them  ;  and  by  taking 
in  fome  acres  out  of  Hyde  Park,  on  which  file  caufed  a 
mount  to  be  ereded,  with  a  chair  on  it  that  could  be 
ealily  turned  round  for  Ihelter  from  the  wind,  fince 
decayed.  This  mount  is  planted  about  with  ever¬ 
greens,  and  commands  a  fine  view  over  the  noble  gar¬ 
dens,  and  the  country  fouth  and  weft.  They  were 
originally  defigned  by  Kent,  and  were  afterwards 
much  improved  by  Brown  ;  and  though  they  contain 
no  ftriking  beauties,  which  their  fiat  fituation  will  not 
admit,  yet  they  have  many  plealing  parts,  and  afford 
much  delight  to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  particu¬ 
larly  to  thofe  whofe  profeffions  will  not  allow  of  fre¬ 
quent  excurfions  to  more  diftant  places.  Thefe  gar¬ 
dens,  which  are  three  miles  and  a  half  in  compafs,  are 
kept  in  great  order.  The  palace  indeed  has  none  of 
that  grandeur  which  ought  to  appear  in  the  refidence 
of  a  Britifh  monarch  ;  but  the  royal  apartments  are 
noble,  and  fome  of  the  pidures  good.  It  was  at  this 
place  King  William,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
Queen  Anne,  and  King  George  II.  died.  The  old 
church  was  pulled  down  in  1696,  and  a  much  better 
one  built  in  its  room.  Part  of  this  village,  from  the 
palace  gate  to  the  Bell,  is  in  the  parifh  of  St  Marga¬ 
ret’s,  Weftminfter.  The  population  of  Kenfington  in 
1801  was  eftimated  at  8556. 

KENT,  one  of  the  counties  of  England,  fituated 
at  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  tile  ifland,  and  from  thence 
enjoying  many  advantages.  The  capacious  aeftuary  of 
the  'Thames  wafhes  its  northern  parts,  as  the  fea  does 
the  fouth-eaft  ;  whence  fome  with  no  great  impro¬ 
priety  have  ftyled  it  a  pemnfula .  In  point  of  extent, 
this  is  the  fifth  (hire  in  South  Britain,  little  lefs  in  its 
dimenfions  than  the  province  of  Holland  5  larger  in 
fize  than  the  duchy  of  Juliers  in  Germany  ;  and  almoft 
exadly  equal  to  that  of  Modena  in  Italy  Kent  is, 
with  great  appearance  of  truth,  fuppofed  to  be  fo 
ftyled  from  the  ancient  Britifh  word  hanty  fignifying  a 
corner ,  or,  when  applied  to  a  country,  a  head-land . 
It  is  certain,  that  the  Romans  bellowed  the  name  of 
Cantium  on  the  province,  and  on  its  moft  confpicuous 
promontory  the  North  Foreland  ;  and  from  the  diftrid 
they  inhabited,  the  people  were  called  Cantu;  which 
has  prevailed  even  to  our  times,  when  Kent,  and  the 
the  men  of  Kent,  are  the  common  appellatives.  It  is 
however  probable,  that  thefe  Cantii  were  not  the  ori¬ 
ginal  inhabitants,  but  a  later  colony  from  tbjtToppo- 
fite  continent,  eftabiiftied  here,  like  the  Belgse,  not 
long  before  the  Roman  invafion.  At  the  time  of  Cse- 
far’s  coming,  this  fpacious  and  fertile  region  was  di¬ 
vided  into  four  principalities,  or,  as  they  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manners  of  thofe  days,  commonly  called, 
Campbell*!  kingdoms.  It  was  his  obfervation  of  thefe  people,  that 
Political  they  were  particularly  diftinguiftied  by  their  civility 
urvey,  anc|  p0i ftenefs  .  a  charader  which  their  defeendants 
_  have  preserved.  When  that  wife  people  became  ma¬ 


ilers  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland,  this  province  Kent, 
received  the  moft  confpicuous  marks  of  their  attention, v— — v— ' 
as  appears  from  the  ftations  which  they  fo  prudently 
eftabiiftied,  while  their  government  fiourilhed  in  its 
full  vigour.  The  care  they  took  of  the  ports  on  the 
fea  coaft  as  foon  as  it  came  to  be  in  danger,  and  the 
fcveral  fortrefles  which  they  ereded  for  the  defence  of 
their  fubjeds  againft  the  fudden  attempts  of  barba¬ 
rous  invaders,  are  evidences  of  the  fame  kind.  Thefe 
forts,  fo  prudently  difpofed,  and  fo  well  fecured,  were 
under  the  diredion  of  a  particular  great  officer,  called 
Littoris  Saxonici  Comes,  i.  e.  the  count  of  the  Saxon 
Ihore  ;  which  office  feems  to  have  been  preferved  by 
the  Britifh  monarchs  who  governed  here,  after  the  Ro¬ 
mans  quitted  the  ifle.  The  Saxon  kings  of  Kent  dif- 
charged  this  truft  in  their  legal  capacity,  from  th© 
middle  of  the  fifth  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury.  Under  the  northern  princes,  this  poll  was  again 
revived,  though  -  with  a  change  of  title,  in  the  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  Indeed,  under  all  govern¬ 
ments,  the  people  of  Kent  have  been  efpecially  confi- 
dered  ;  as  appears  from  their  claim  to  the  poll  of  ho¬ 
nour  in  our  land  armies,  and  the  privileges  granted  to 
their  havens,  in  conlideration  of  their  undertaking  the 
defence  of  our  channel. 

As  to  the  climate  of  this  county,  it  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fituation  of  places.  In  the  low  flat  lands, 
and  efpecially  in  the  marlhes,  the  air  is  heavy,  moift, 
and  unhealthy  ;  and  yet  not  to  fuch  a  degree  as  it  has 
been  fometimes  repreiented  *,  for,  with  a  little  care  and 
caution,  ftrangers,  as  well-  as  natives,  quickly  reconcile 
their  conllitutions  to  the  temperature  even  of  thefe 
parts,  and  live  in  them  without  much  inconveniency 
or  apparent  danger.  But,  in  reference  to  the  reft  of 
the  county,  the  air  is  as  thin,  pure,  and  wholefome,  as 
in  any  part  of  Britain.  There  is  no  region  more  hap¬ 
pily  or  more  beautifully  diverfified  in  regard  to  foil,  fo 
that  every  kind  thereof  is,  foniewhere  or  other,  to  be 
met  within  its  bounds  ;  and  in  no  (hire  are  any  of 
thefe  foils  more  fertile  than  they  are  in  this.  The 
Weald  yields  variety  of  fine  tilnber,  particularly  of 
chefnut  ;  the  middle  part  has  very  rich  arable  land, 
annually  bearing  every  fpecies  of  grain  in  immenfe 
plenty,  and  thefe  excellent  111  their  feveral  forts.  There 
are  alfo  many  beautiful  orchards,  which  produce  a  va¬ 
riety  of  fine  fruits,  and  more  efpecially  apples  and  cher¬ 
ries,  which  were  introduced  here  from  Flanders  by 
one  Richard  Harris,  who  was  the  king’s  fruiterer,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  flat  country  is  re¬ 
nowned  for  its  meadows  5  and  Rumney  marfh  has 
hardly  its  equal.  We  may  from  this  concife  deferip- 
tion  very  eafily  colled,  that  the  natural  produds  of 
Kent  are  numerous,  and  of  great  value.  In  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  they  find,  in  feveral  places,  a  rough 
hard  ferviceable  ftone  for  paving,  which  turns  to  fome 
advantage  ;  but  not  fo  much  as  their  exquifite  fullers 
earth,  rich  marl,  and  fine  chalk,  which  are  there  in 
abundance.  If  we  except  iron  ore,  indeed  they  have 
no  mines  ;  but  there  are  prodigious  heaps  of  copperas  • 
ftones  thrown  on  the  coaft.  The  ifle  of  Sheppey,  and 
all  the  adjacent  fhore  as  far  as  Reculver,  is  juftly  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  wheat.  Thanet  is  in  no  lefs  credit  for  its 
barley,  or  rather  was  fo;  for  now  it  produces,  through, 
the  painful  induftry  and  fkilful  hufbandry  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants,  copious  crops  of  good  wheat  as  well  as  bar¬ 
ley* 
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Kea*.  ley.  Horfes,  black  cattle,  and  flieep,  they  have  in  great 

- '  numbers,  and  remarkable  in  point  of  lizc  ;  and  hop 

grounds  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  which  turn  to  very 
conliderable  account.  To  which  we  may  add  weld, 
or  as  fome  call  it  dyers  weed ,  which  is  a  very  pro¬ 
fitable  commodity,  and  of  which  there  grows  much  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Canterbury  ;  alfo  madder,  which 
is,  or  has  been,  oceafionally  cultivated.  I  he  rivers 
and  fea  coafts  abound  with  fifli  of  different  kinds.  The 
excellency  of  its  oyfters  on  the  eaftern  ftiores  is  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  Roman  poets.  Tliofe  of  Feverlharn  and 
Milton  are  not  only  in  great  efieem  at  the  London 
market,  but  are  likewife  fent  in  great  quantities  to 
Holland. 

The  many  rich  commodities  produced  in  this  coun¬ 
ty,  is  the  reafon  why  molt  of  our  writers  have  repre- 
fented  it  as  in  a  manner  void  of  manufactures  5  which, 
however,  as  appears  upon  a  ftri£l  and  impartial  exami¬ 
nation,  is  very  far  from  being  the  cafe.  Of  iron  works 
there  were  anciently  many  ;  and  there  are  (till  fome, 
where  kettles,  bombs,  bullets,  cannon,  and  fuch  like, 
are  made.  At  Deptford,  Sir  Nicholas  Crifpe  had  in 
his  lifetime  a  very  famous  copperas  work  ;  as,  indeed, 
there  that  ingenious  gentleman,  one  of  the  greateft  im¬ 
provers  and  one  of  the  moft  public  fpirited  perfons  this 
nation  ever  bred,  introduced  feveral  other  inventions. 
Copperas  was  alfo  formerly  made,  together  with  brim- 
\ Philo foph.  done,  in  the  ifle  of  Sheppeyf.  But  the  original  and 
Tranfatt.  for  many  ages  the  principal  manufacture  of  this  county 
N°  xhi.  was  broad  cloth  of  different  colours,  eftablifhed  chiefly 
r'os?'5  ~~  at  Cranbrook  by  King  Edward  III.  who  brought  over 
Flemings  to  improve  and  perfect  (the  trade  being  in¬ 
troduced  long  before)  his  fubje&s  in  that  important  art. 
At  this  and  other  places  it  flouriflied  fo  much,  that  even 
at  the  clofe  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  according 
to  fome  accounts  much  later,  the  belt  for  home  con- 
fumption,  and  the  largcft  quantities  for  exportation, 
■were  wrought  here  ;  many  fulling  mills  being  creCled 
upon  almoft  every  river,  and  the  greateft  plenty  of  ex¬ 
cellent  fullers  earth  affording  them  lingular  afliftance  ; 
infomuch  that  it  is  ftill  a  tradition,  that  the  yeomanry 
of  this  county,  for  which  it  has  been  ever  famous,  were 
moftly  the  descendants  of  rich  clothiers,  who  laid  out 
the  money  acquired  by  their  induftry  in  the  purchafe 
of  lands,  which  they  tranfmitted,  with  their  free  and 
Independent  fpirit,  to  their  pofterity.  The  duke  of 
Alva’s  perfecution  of  the  Proteftants  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  drove  a  multitude  of  Walloons  over  hither,  who 
brought  with  them  that  ingenuity  and  application  for 
which  they  had  been  always  diftinguilhed.  Thefe  di¬ 
ligent  and  aClive  people  fettled  a  manufactory  of  flan¬ 
nel  or  baize  at  Sandwich.  By  them  the  filk  looms  were 
fet  up  at  Canterbury,  where  they  ftill  fubfift  ;  and  they 
alfo  introduced  the  making  of  thread  at  Maidftone, 
where  it  yet  remains,  and  merits  more  notice  and  en¬ 
couragement  than  hitherto  it  has  met  with. 

Upon  the  river  Dart,  at  the  confluence  of  which 
with  the  Thames  Hands  the  town  of  Dartford,  was 
fet  up,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  firft  mill 
for  making  white  paper  by  Mr  John  Spilman,  a  Ger¬ 
man,  upon  whom,  long  after,  King  James  conferred 
the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  but  King  Charles  more 
fenfibly  bellowed  upon  this  Sir  John  Spilman  a  patent 
and  a  pennon  of  200L  a-year,  as  a  reward  of  his  in¬ 
vention,  and  for  the  fupport  of  the  manufacture,  A- 


bout  the  year  1590,  Godfrey  Box,  a  German,  erected 
upon  the  fame  river  the  firft  flitting  mill  which  was  £en]|lcj.r 
ever  ufed  for  making  iron  wire  ;  and  alfo  the  firft  bat- L  ....  , 
tory  mill  for  making  copper  plates.  Other  new  in¬ 
ventions,  requiring  the  aftiftance  of  water,  have  been 
fet  up  on  other  dreams  ;  and  a  great  variety  of  ma¬ 
chines  of  this  fort  ftill  fubfift  in  different  parts  of  this 
county.  But  thefe  things  are  now  fo  common,  that 
it  would  be  both  tedious  and  ufelefs  to  infill  upon 
them.  Amongft  thefe,  we  may  reckon  the  making 
gunpowder  in  feveral  places.  That  manufaClure,  how¬ 
ever,  which  is  now  the  glory  of  this  county,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  Britain,  is  Ihip-building  ;  more  especially  at 
the  royal  yards  ;  as  at  Woolwich,  which  was  fettled 
by  Henry  VIII.  and  fome  confiderable  Ihips  built 
there.  At  prefent,  there  is  not  only  a  moft  complete, 
eftablilhment  for  the  building  and  equipping  men  of 
war,  a  rope  walk,  foundery,  and  magazines  ;  but  alfo 
many  private  docks,  in  which  prodigious  bufinefsis  car¬ 
ried  on,  and  multitudes  of  people  are- employed.  The 
population  of  this  county  in  1801  was  more  than 
307,000. 

The  Goodwin  or  Godwin  Sands,  of  which  the  ac¬ 
count  and  the  reference  were  omitted  under  the  word, 
are  remarkable  land  banks  off  the  coaft  of  Kent,  fitu- 
ated  between  the  North  and  South  Foreland.  As  they 
run  parallel  with  the  coaft  for  nine  miles  together, 
about  feven  miles  and  a  half  from  it,  they  give  fecurity 
to  that  extenfive  coaft,  the  Downs  ;  for  while  the  land 
Ihelters  (hips  with  the  wind  from  fouth-weft  to  nortli- 
w'eft  only,  the  force  of  the  fea  is  broken  by  thefe  fands 
when  the  wind  is  at  eaft-fouth-eaft.  The  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  wind  when  blowing  hard  in  the  Downs,  is  the 
fouth-fouth-weft.  The  fpace  they  occupy  was  formerly 
a  large  tra£l  of  low'  ground,  belonging  to  Godw;yn  earl 
of  Kent,  father  of  Harold  II.  ;  and  being  afterwards 
enjoyed  by  the  monaftery  of  St  Auguftine  at  Canter¬ 
bury,  the  whole  tra£l  wras  drowned  by  the  abbot’s  ne¬ 
glect  to  repair  the  wall  which  defended  it  from  the  fea. 

This  happened  in  the  year  1100.  Many  veffels  have 
been  wrecked  upon  them.  They  lie  call  from  the 
Downs,  four  miles  and  a  half  from  South  Foreland. 

KENTIGERN,  St,  or  St  MuNgo,  a  famous  faint 
of  the  Popifli  church,  who  flourilhed  in  Scotland  in  the 
fixth  century,  faid  to  have  been  of  the  royal  blood  of 
both  Scots  and  Pi£ls,  being  the  fon  of  Thametis,  the 
daughter  of  Loth  king  of  the  Picls,  by  Eugene  III. 
king  of  Scotland.  The  biflioprics  of  Glafgow  and  St 
Afaph  w’ere  founded  by  him  in  560.  He  obtained  the 
appellation  of  Mungo  from  the  affedlion  of  his  tutor  St 
Serf  or  Servanus,  bifhop  of  Orkney,  who  called  him 
Mongah ,  which  in  the  Norwegian  language,  fignifies 
dear  friend 1 

KENTISH  TOWN,  a  village  of  Middlefex,  three 
miles  north  of  London,  near  Hampftead,  much  impro¬ 
ved  of  late  by  feveral  handfome  houfes  belonging  to  the 
citizens  of  London,  &c.  A  new  chapel  ha3  lately 
been  ere6led  here. 

KENTUCKY,  a  province  of  North  America,  be¬ 
longing  at  prefent  to  the  ftate  of  Virginia,  but  propofed 
foon  to  be  admitted  into  the  union  as  an  independent 
ftate.  It  is  fituated  between  36°  30'  and  390  30'  north 
latitude,  and  8°  and  150  weft  longitude;  being  250 
miles  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded 
north-weft  by  the  river  Ohio  ;  weft,  by  Cumberland 
3  K  2  river  5 
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Kentucky,  river  ;  fouth,  by  North  Carolina;  caff,  by  Sandy  ri- 
ver,  and  a  line  drawn  due  fouth  from  its  fouree  till  it 
ftrikes  the  northern  boundary  of  North  Carolina. 
Kentucky  was  originally  divided  into  two  counties, 
Lincoln  and  Jefferlon.  It  has  fince  been  fuhdivided  in¬ 
to  feven,  viz.  Jefferfon,  Fayette,  Bourbon,  Mercer, 
Nelfon,  Maddifon,  and  Lincoln.  Lexington  is  the 
chief  town. 

The  river  Ohio  wafhes  the  north- weftern  fide  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  in  its  whole  extent.  Its  principal  branches 
which  water  this  fertile  trad  of  country,  are  Sandy, 
Licking,  Kentucky,  Salt,  Green,  and  Cumberland 
rivers.  Thefe  again  branch,  in  various  diredions,  into 
rivulets  of  different  magnitudes,  fertilizing  the  country 
in  all  its  parts. — Ihere  are  five  noted  fait  fprings  or 
licks  in  thi-%  country,  viz.  the  higher  and  lower  Blue 
Springs  on  Licking  river,  from  fome  of  which,  it  is 
faid,  iffue  ftreams  of  brinilh  water  ;  the.  Big  Bone  lick, 
Drennon’s  licks,  and  Bullet’s  lick  at  Saltfburg.  The 
laft  of  thefe  licks,  though  in  low  order,  has  fupplied 
this  county  and  Cumberland  with  fait  at  twenty  (hil¬ 
lings  the  bulhel,  Virginia  currency  ;  and  fome  is  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  Illinois  country.  The  method  of  procur¬ 
ing  whaler  from  thefe  licks  is  by  finking  wells  from  30 
to  40  feet  deep.  The  water  drawn  from  thefe  wells  is 
more  ftrongly  impregnated  with  fait  than  the  water  from 
the  fea. 

This  whole  country,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  difeover- 
ed,  lies  upon  a  bed  of  limeffone,  which  in  general  is 
about  fix  feet  below  the  furface,  except  in  the  valleys, 
where  the  foil  is  much  thinner.  A  trad  of  about  20 
miles  wide  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  is  hilly  broken 
land,  interfperfed  with  many  fertile  fpots.  The  reft  of 
the  country  is  agreeably  uneven,  gently  afeonding  and 
defending  at  no  great  diftances.  This  country  in  ge¬ 
neral  is  well  timbered  3  and  fuch  is  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the.  flowering  fhrubs  and  plants  which  grow 
fpontaneoufly  in  it,  that  in  the  proper  feafon  the  wilder- 
nefs  appears  in  bloffom.  The  accounts  of  the  fertility 
of  the  foil  in  this  country  have  in  fome  inflances  ex¬ 
ceeded  belief,  and  probably  have  been  exaggerated. 
That  fome  parts  of  Kentucky,  particularly  "the  high 
grounds,  are  remarkably  good,  all  accounts  agree. 
The  lands  of  the  firft  rate  are  too  rich  for  wheat,  and 
will  produce  50  and  6o,  and  in  fome  inflances  it  is  af¬ 
firmed  100  bufliels  of  good  corn  an  acre.  In  common 
the  land  will  produce  30  bufliels  of  wheat  or  rye  an 
acre.  Barley,  oats,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  of  all  kind*  common  in  this  climate,  yield  abund¬ 
antly.  The  old  Virginia  planters  fay,  that  if  the  cli¬ 
mate  does  not  prove  too  moifl,  few  foils  known  will 
yield  more  and  better  tobacco.  The  climate  is  healthv 
and  delightful,  fome  few  p  aces  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  ponds  and  low  grounds  excepted.  The'inhabitams 
do  not  experience  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Snow 
feldom  falls  deep  or  lies  long.  The  winter,  which  be¬ 
gins  about  Chriflmas,  is  never  longer  than  three  months, 
and  is  commonly  but  two,  and  is  fo  mild  as  that  cattle 
can  fubfifl  without  fodder. 

It  is  impoflible  to  afeertain  with-any  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy  the  prefent  number  of  inhabitants,  owing  to  the 
numtious  acceflions  which  are  made  almort  every 
month.  In  1783*  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  only,  there 
were  on  the  militia  rolls  3570  men,  chiefly  emigrants 
ftom  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia.  In  1784,  the  num¬ 


ber  of  inhabitants  was  reckoned  at  upwards  of  30,000.  Kentucky. 
From  the  accounts  of  their  aftonifhmg  increafe  fince,  — v — — j 
\ve  may  now  fafely  eftimate  them  at  100, coo.  It  is 
afferted  that  at  leafl  20,000  migrated  here  in  the  year 
1787.  Thefe  people,  colle&ed  from  different  flates,  of 
different  manners,  cuftoms,  religions,  and  political  fen^ 
timents,  have  not  been  long  enough  together  to  form  a 
uniform  and  diftinguiihing  character.  Among  the  let- 
tiers  there  are  many  gentlemen  of  abilities,  and  many 
genteel  families  from  feveral  of  the  flates,  who  give  dig¬ 
nity  and  refpt  liability  to  the  fe-ttlement.  They  are  in 
general  more  orderly  perhaps  than  any  people  w  ho  have 
fettled  a  new  country. 

As  to  religion,  the  Baptifts  are  the  moft  numerous 
fe<5t  in  Kentucky.  In  1789  they  had  16  churches 
eflablilhed,  befidcs  feveral  congregations  w  here  churches 
were  not  conftituted.  Thefe  were  fupplied  with  up¬ 
wards  of  30  miniflers  or  teachers.  There  are  feveral 
large  congregations  of  Prefbyterians,  and  fome  few  of 
other  denominations. 

The  legiflature  of  Virginia  have  made  provifion  fur 
a  college  in  Kentucky,  and  have  endowed  it  with  very 
confiderable  landed  funds.  Schools  are  eflablilhed  in 
the  feveral  towns,  and  in  general  regularly  and  hand- 
fumely  fupported.  They  have  a  printing  office,  and 
publifh  a  weekly  gazette.  They  have  ertdh-d  a  paper- 
mill,  an  oil-mill,  fulling-mills,  Taw-nulls,  and  a  great 
number  of  valuable  grift-mills.  Their  fait  works  are 
more  than  fufficient  to  fupply  all  the  inhabitants  at  a 
low*  price.  They  make  confiderable  quantities  of  fugar 
from  the  fugar  trees.  Labourers,  particularly  tradef. 
men,  are  exceeedingly  wanted  here. 

The  fir  ft  white  man  who  difeovered  this  province 
was  one  .Tames  Macbride,  in  the  year  1754.  From 
this  period  it  remained  unexplored  till  about  the  year 
1767,  when  one  John  Finley  and  fome  others,  trading 
with  the  Indians,  fortunately  travelled  over  the  fertile 
region  now  called  Kentucky,  then  but  known  to  the 
Indians  by  the  name  of  the  Dark  and  Bloody  Grounds, 
and  fometimes  the  Middle  Ground.  This  country 
greatly  engaged  Mr  Finley’s  attention,  and  he  commu¬ 
nicated  his  difeovery  to  Colonel  Daniel  Boon,  and  a 
few  more,  who  conceiving  it  to  be  an  interfiling  objeft, 
agreed  in  the  year  1769  to  undertake  a  journey  in  or¬ 
der  to  explore  it.  After  a  long  fatiguing  march  over  a 
mountainous  wildernefs,  in  a  weft  ward  dire&ion,  they 
at  length  arrived  upon  its  borders  ;  and  from  the  top  of 
an  eminence,  with  joy  and  wonder  deferied  the  beauti¬ 
ful  landfcape  of  Kentucky.  Here  they  encamped,  and 
fome  went  to  hunt  provifions,  which  were  readily  pro¬ 
cured,  there  being  plenty  of  game,  while  Colonel  Boon 
and  John  Finley  made  a  tour  through  the  country, 
which  they  found  far  exceeding  their  expectations  ; 
and  returning  to  camp,  informed  their  companions  of 
their  difeoveries.  But  in  fpite  of  this  promifing  be¬ 
ginning,  this  company  meeting  with  nothing  but  hard- 
fh  ps  and  adverfity,  grew  exceedingly  difheartened, 
and  was  plundered,  difperfed,  and  killed  by  the  In¬ 
dians,  except  Colonel  Boon,  w  ho  continued  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  wildernefs  until  the  year  1771,  when  lie  re¬ 
turned  home. 

Colonel  Henderfon  of  North  Carolina  being  in¬ 
formed  of  this  country  by  Colonel  Boon,  lie  and  fome 
other  gentlemen  held  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokee  In¬ 
dians  at  Wataga  in  March  1775,  and  then  purchafed 
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Kentucky,  from  thorn  the  lands  lying  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Ken- 
Kep'er.  tuckv  river  fi>r  goods  at  valuable  rates,  to  the  amount 

V'  * 1  of  6000I.  Cpecie. 

Soon  after  this  purchafe,  the  date  of  Virginia  took 
the  alarm,  agreed  to  pay  the  money  Colonel  Donald- 
fon  had  contracted  for,  and  then  difputed  Colonel 
Henderfon’s  right  of  purchafe,  as  a  private  gentleman 
of  another  Hate  in  behalf  of  himfelf.  However,  for 
his  eminent  fervices  to  the  country,  and  for  having 
been  inflrumental  in  making  fo  valuable  an  aequifition 
to  Virginia,  that  date  was  pleafed  to  reward  him  with 
a  traCt  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  Green  river,  to  the 
amount  of  200,000  acres  :  and  the  itate  of  North  Ca¬ 
rolina  gave  him  the  like  quantity  in  Powel’s  Valley. 
This  region  was  formerly  claimed  by  various  tribes  of 
Indians  ;  whofe  title,  if  they  had  any,  originated  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  doubtful  which  ought  to 
poffefs  it.  Hence  this  fertile  fpot  became  an  objcCl  of 
contention,  a  theatre  of  war,  from  which  it  was  pro¬ 
perly  denominated  the  Bloody  Grounds.  ’I  heir  con¬ 
tentions  not  being  likely  to  decide  the  right  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  tribe,  as  foon  as  Mr  Henderfon  and  his  friends 
propofed  to  purchafe,  the  Indians  agreed  to  fell  j  and 
notwithftanding  the  valuable  confideration  they  receiv¬ 
ed,  have  continued  ever  fince  troublefome  neighbours 
to  the  new  fet tiers. 

The  progrefs  in  improvements  and  cultivation  which 
has  been  made  in  this  country,  almoft  exceeds  belief. 
In  the  period  of  eleven  years  from  the  time  that  Ken¬ 
tucky  was  covered  with  foreds,  and  inhabited  only  by 
wild  beafts,  and  notwithstanding  the  oppofition  of  the 
weftern  Indians,  fhe  exhibits  an  extenfive  fettlement, 
divided  into  feven  large  and  populous  counties,  in  which 
are  a  number  of  flourishing  little  towns,  containing 
more  inhabitants  than  are  in  Georgia,  Delaware,  or 
Rhode  Ill  and  dates  }  and  nearly  as  many  as  in  New 
Hampfhire. 

KEPLER,  John,  one  of  the  mod  eminent  adrono- 
mcrs  who  have  appeared  in  any  age,  was  born  at  Wit-1 
on  the  27th  of  December  1571.  His  father’s  name 
was  Henry  Kepler,  an  officer  of  didin&ion  among  the 
troops  of  Wirtemberg,  but  reduced  to  poverty  by  nu¬ 
merous  misfortunes.  This  expofed  young  Kepler  to 
many  didiculties  and  interruptions  while  acquiring  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  \  but  fuch  was  his  genius, 
and  fuch  his  avidity  for  knowledge,  that  he  furmounted 
every  difficulty,  and  his  proficiency  was  adonidiing. 
He  dudled  at  the  univerfity  of  Tubingen,  where  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  the  year  1 5 8S,  and 
that  of  mader  of  philofophy  in  1591.  In  the  year 
1592  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  dudy  of  divinity  j  and 
the  fermons  he  produced  were  diffident  indications  that 
he  would  have  excelled  as  a  preacher,  had  he  continued 
in  the  clerical  profeffion.  The  mathematics,  however, 
became  his  favourite  dudy,  for  his  knowledge  of  which 
he  acquired  fuch  didinguidied  reputation,  that  he  was 
invited  to  G.ratz  in  Styria  in  the  year  1594,  to  fill  the 
mathematical  chair  in  the  univerfity  of  that  city.  After 
this  period  his  chief  attention  was  dire&ed  to  the  dudy 
of  aftronomy,  and  he  made  many  intereding  difeoveries 
refpe&ing  the  law's  of  planetary  motions. 

Two  years  after  his  marriage  with  a  lady  defeended 
from  a  noble  family,  persecution  on  account  of  his  reli¬ 
gion  compelled  him  to  quit  Gratz,  to  which  he  was  af¬ 
terwards  recalled  by  the  dates  of  Styria.  The  ealami- 
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ties  of  war,  however,  induced  him  to  look  for  a  refi- 
dence  where  he  might  enjoy  greater  fafety  and  tranquil-  " 
lity.  Dining  this  uncomfortable  Situation  of  affairs,  the 
celebrated  Tycho  Brahe  drongly  urged  him  to  fettle  in 
Bohemia  as  his  affiftant,  where  he  himfelf  had  every  ne- 
ceffary  requifite  furnifhed  to  him  by  the  emperor  Ro~ 
dolph  for  the  profecution  of  his  agronomical  dudies. 
The  numerous  and  urgent  letters  which  Kepler  receiv¬ 
ed  upon  this  fubjeef,  and  folemn  affurances  that  he 
diould  be  introduced  to  the  emperor,  at  length  prevail¬ 
ed  with  him  to  leave  the  univerfity,  and  iettle  in  Bohe¬ 
mia  with  his  family  in  the  year  1600.  On  his  way  to 
that  country  he  was  feized  with  a  quartan  ague,  which 
adlicted  him  for  feven  or  eight  months,  and  rendered 
him  incapable  of  contributing  that  aid  to  Tycho  which 
he  would  otherwife  have  done.  He  was  likewife  dif- 
pleafed  with  the  con  duel  of  this  advonomer  towards 
him,  and  thought  that  he  behaved  in  an  unfriendly 
manner,  by  negle£Vmg  to  do  a  material  fervice  to  his 
family  when  he  had  it  in  his  power.  Kepler  alfo  con- 
fidered  him  as  by  far  too  referved,  in  not  communicating 
to  him  the  whole  of  his  difeoveries  and  improvements. 
The  death  of  Tycho  happened  in  1601  ,  and  thus  the 
intercourfe  between  the  fe  two  eminent  men  being  of  fuch 
diort  duration,  precluded  Kepler  either  from  being  very 
ferviceable  to,  or  deriving  much  advantage  from,  the 
invedigations  and  refearches  of  the  Danirih  adronomer. 
Kepler,  however,  was  introduced  to  the  emperor  by 
Tycho,  in  conformity  to  his  promife,  and  appointed 
mathematician  to  his  imperial  majedy,  with  inftruClions 
to  complete  the  Rodolphine  '1  ables  which  that  great 
man  had  begun.  Theie  were  not  publidied  till  the 
year  1627,  owing  to  a  variety  of  obftruClions  and  diffi¬ 
culties  which  were  thrown  in  his  way.  Two  years  af¬ 
ter  the  publication  of  this  work,  he  went  to  Ratiibon, 
by  permiffion  of  the  emperor,  to  claim  payment  of  the 
arrears  of  his  penfion,  where  he  w  as  feized  w  ith  a  vio¬ 
lent  fever,  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  upon  him 
by  too  hard  riding  j  and  to  this  he  fell  a  vudim  in 
the  month  of  November  1630,  in  the  59th  year  of 
his  age. 

The  learned  world  is  indebted  to  this  fagacious  and 
able  adronomer  and  mathematician  for  the  difeovery  of 
the  true  figure  of  the  planetary  orbits,  and  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  motions  of  the  folar  fydem.  Like  the  dif- 
ciples  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  Kepler  was  feized  w  ith 
a  peculiar  paffion  for  finding  analogies  and  harmonies 
in  nature  5  and  although  this  led  him  to  the  adoption 
of  very  drange  and  ridiculous  conceits,  we  fliall  readily 
be  difpofed  to  overlook  thefe,  when  we  reflect  that  they 
were  the  means  of  leading  him  to  the  mod  intereding 
difeoveries.  Pie  was  for  fome  time  fo  charmed  with  the 
whimfical  notions  contained  in  his  M.ystcrium  Cofmo - 
graphicum ,  publidied  in  1596,  that  he  declared  he  would 
not  give  up  the  honour  of  having  invented  what  was 
contained  in  that  book  for  the  electorate  of  Saxony  \ — 
fo  eafy  is  it  for  the  greated  of  men  to  be  deceived  by 
a  darling  hypothecs. 

He  w'as  the  fird  who  difeovered  that  adronomers  had 
been  invariably  midaken  in  always  aferibing  circular 
orbits  and  uniform  motions  to  the  planets,  fince  each  of 
them  moves  in  an  ellipfis,  having  one  of  its  foci  in  ihe 
fun  ;  and,  after  a  variety  of  fruitlefs  efforts,  he,  on  the 
15th  of  May  1618,  made  his  fplendid  difeovery  “  that 
the  fquares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  planets  \v«  re  al- 
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Kepler  ways  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean 
Kerckrin  c^ances  ^rom  the  fun.”  As  it  was  long  a  favourite 
iTT-  opinion  of  Kepler’s,  that  there  are  only  fix  primary  pla¬ 

nets,  he  feems  to  have  been  alarmed  at  the  difcovery 
made  by  Galileo,  of  four  new  planets,  or  fatellites  of 
Jupiter,  which  gave  a  deathblow  to  the  doftrines  con¬ 
tained  in  his  Mysterium  Cofmographicum.  The  fagacity 
of  this  wonderful  man,  and  his  inceffant  application  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  planetary  motions,  pointed  out  to  him 
fome  of  the  genuine  principles  from.  which  thefe  motions 
originate.  He  confidered  gravity  as  a  power  that  is 
mutual  between  bodies  3  that  the  earth  and  moon  tend 
towards  each  other,  and  would  meet  in  a  point,  fomany 
times  nearer  to  the  earth  than  to  the  moon,  as  the 
earth  is  greater  than  the  moon,  if  their  motions  did  not 
prevent  it.  His  opinion  of  the  tides  was,  that  they  arife 
from  the  gravitation  of  the  waters  towards  the  moon  3 
but  his  notions  of  the  laws  of  motion  not  being  accu¬ 
rate,  he  could  not  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  bed  advan¬ 
tage.  The  prediction  he  uttered  at  the  end  of  his  epi¬ 
tome  of  aftronomy,  has  been  long  fince  verified  by  the 
difcoveries  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  the  difcovery  of 
fuch  things  (the  true  laws  of  gravity)  was  referved  for 
the  fucceeding  age,  when  the  Author  of  nature  would 
be  pleafed  to  reveal  thofe  myfteries. 

To  this  concife  account  of  the  celebrated  Kepler,  we 
fhall  now  add  a  lift  of  his  principal  publications.  My - 
fterium  Cofmographicum ,  already  mentioned,  zj.to  3  Pa- 
ralipomena  ad  Vitellionem,  quibus  Afronomic  Pars  Op¬ 
tica  traditur ,  1604,  4to  3  De  Stella  Nova  in  Pede  Ser¬ 
pen  tar  it  ^  1606,  4to  3  Jlfronomia  Nova,  feu  Physica  Cce- 
l fit's,  tradita  Cojnmentariis  de  Motibus  Stellce  Mart  is,  ex 
Obfervationibus  Tyconis  Brahei,  1609,  folio  3  Differta - 
tiones  cum  Ntmcio  Sidereo  Galilei,  1610  3  De  Cometis, 
Libri  tres,  1611,  4to  3  Ephemerides  Novce,  from  1617 
to  16203  Epitome  Afro  no  mice  Copernicancc ,  in  two  vo¬ 
lumes  8vo,  the  firft  publifhed  in  1618,  and  the  fecond 
in  16223  Harmon  ices  Mundi,  lib.  v.  1619,  4  to  3  Chi¬ 
li  as  Log  arithtnorutn  in  totidem  numeros  rotundas , 
16  24,  4to  3  Supplementum  Cliiliadis,  &c.  1625,  4103 
Tabulce  Rodolphintv,  1627,  folio  3  De  Jefu  Chrifti  Ser- 
vatoris  anno  natalitio,  &c.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of 
feveral  other  pieces  conne&ed  with  chronology,  the 
menfuration  of  folids,  and  trigonometry,  with  a  treatife 
on  dioptrics,  an  excellent  performance  for  the  period 
in  which  he  flourifhed. 

KERATOPHYTUM,  in  Natural Hifory,  a  fpecies 
of  Gorgonia.— The  keratophyta  have  been  called  the 
frutices  cor  alio  ides,  or  fea  flirubs  ;  and  are  generally 
known  among  naturalifts  by  the  different  appellations 
of  litliophyta,  lithoxyla,  and  keratophyta . — See  Gorgo- 
nia,  Helminthology  Index. 

KERCKRING,  Theodore,  a  famous  phyfician  of 
the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Amfterdam,  and  acquired 
a  great  reputation  by  his  difcoveries  and  his  works.  He 
found  out  the  fecret  of  foftening  amber  without  depriv¬ 
ing  it  of  its  tranfparency  ;  and  made  ufe  of  it  in  cover¬ 
ing  the  bodies  of  curious  infeCts  in  order  to  preferve 
them.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  died  in  1693  at  Hamburgh,  where  he  had 
fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life,  with  the  title  of  refx- 
der.t  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany.  His  principal  works 
are,  1.  Spicileg turn  ana totnicmn.  2.  Anthropogenic  ich* 
mgraphia .  There  is  alfo  attributed  to  him  an  anato¬ 
mical  work,  printed  in  1671  in  folio. 


KERI  Cetib,  are  various  readings  in  the  Hebrew  Ken 
Bible  3  keri  fignifies  that  which  is  read  3  and  cetib  that  ii 
which  is  written.  For  where  any  fuch  various  readings, 
occur,  the  wrong  reading  is  written  in  the  text,  and ^ 
that  is  called  the  cetib  ;  and  the  true  reading  is  written 
in  the  margin,  with  p  under  it,  and  called  the  keri .  It 
is  generally  faid  by  the  Jewifh  writers,  that  thefe  cor¬ 
rections  were  introduced  by  Ezra  3  but  it  is  mod  pro¬ 
bable,  that  they  had  their  original  from  the  miflakes 
of  the  tranfciibers  after  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  the  ob- 
fervations  and  corrections  of  the  Maforites.  Thofe  Keri 
cetibs,  which  are  in  the  facred  books  written  by  Ezra 
himfelf,  or  which  were  taken  into  the  canon  after  his 
time,  could  not  have  been  noticed  by  Ezra  himfelf  3 
and  this  affords  a  preemption,  that  the  others  are  of 
late  date.  Thofe  words  amount  to  about  1000  3  and 
Hr  Kennicott,  in  his  Dffertatio  Generali's,  remarks, 
that  all  of  them,  excepting  14,  have  been  found  in  the 
text  of  manuferipts. 

KERMAN,  the  capital  city  of  a  province  of  that 
name  in  Perfia,  feated  in  E.  Long.  56.  30.  N.  Lat. 

30.  o.  The  province  lies  in  the  fouth  part  of  Perfia, 
on  the  Perfian  gulf.  The  flieep  of  this  country,  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  end  of  the  fpring,  died  their  wool,  and 
become  as  naked  as  fucking  pigs.  The  principal  re¬ 
venue  of  the  province  confifts  in  thefe  fleeces. 

KERMES,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  an  infeCt  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  excrefcences  of  a  fpecies  of  the  oak.  See 
Coccus. 

KERMES  Mineral,  fo  called  from  its  colour,  which 
refembles  that  of  vegetable  kermes,  is  one  of  the  anti- 
monial  preparations.  See  Chemistry  and  Materia 
Medic  a  Index. 

KERN,  or  Kerne,  a  term  in  the  ancient  Irifh  mili¬ 
tia,  dignifying  a  foot  fo  Idler.  Camden  tells  us,  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  Ireland  con  lifted  of  cavalry,  called  galloglajfes ; 
and  infantry,  lightly  armed,  called  kernes . — The°kernes 
bore  fwords  and  darts  3  to  the  laft  were  fitted  cords,  by 
which  they  could  recover  them  after  they  had  been 
launched  out. 

Kernes,  in  our  laws,  fignify  idle  perfons  or  vaga¬ 
bonds. 

KERRY,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Munfter,  anciently  called  Corrigia,  or  “  the  rocky 
country,”  from  Cerrig  or  Carrie,  “  a  rock.”  It  is 
bounded  by  the  Shannon,  which  divides  it  from  Clare 
on  the  north,  by  Limerick  and  Cork  on  the  eaft,  by 
another  part  of  Cork  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ocean  on  the  weft.  The  beft  town  in  it  is  Dingle, 
fituated  in  a  bay  of  the  fame  name.  It  comprehends  a 
great  part  of  the  territory  formerly  called  Defmon'd \ 
and  confifts  of  very  different  kinds  of  foil.  The  fouth 
parts  are  plain  and  fertile,  but  the  north  full  of  high 
mountains,  which,  though  remarkably  wild,  produce 
a  great  number  of  natural  curiofities.  It  contains 
^3^?9°5  Bifh  plantation  acres,  84  parifhes,  19,400 
houfes,  and  about  107,000  inhabitants.  It  is  about 
57  miles  long,  and  from  18  to  40  in  breadth,  and 
lies  within  N.  Lat.  51.  30,  and  52.  24.3  the  lon¬ 
gitude  at  the  mouth  of  Renmare  river  being  io°  35' 
weft,  or  42'  20"  difference  of  time  with  London. 

It  is  the  fourth  county  as  to  extent  in  Ireland, 
and  the  fecond  in  this  province  3  but  in  refpeCi  to 
inhabitants  and  culture  doth  not  equal  many  fmaller 
counties.  In  it  there  are  two  epifcopal  fees,  which 
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have  been  annexed  to  the  bilhopric  of  Limerick  fince  fide  of  a 
the  year  1660,  viz.  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  The  fee 
r  of  Ardfert  was  anciently  called  the  diocefe  of  Kerry, 
and  its  biftiops  were  named  bifhops  of  Kerry .  Few 
mountains  in  Ireland  can  vie  with  thofe  in  this  county 
for  height ;  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  their 
Tides  are  obfcured  by  fogs,  and  it  muft  be  a  very  fe- 
rene  day  when  their  tops  appear.  Iron  ore  is  to  be  had 
in  great  plenty  in  mod  of  the  fouthern  baronies.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Blackwater,  Feale,  Gale,  and 
Brick,  Cafhin,  Mang,  Lea,  Fleik,  Laun,  Carrin,  Far- 
tin,  Inry,  and  Roughty  *,  and  the  principal  lake  is 
Killarney.  There  are  fome  good  medicinal  waters 
difeovered  in  this  county  \  particularly  Killarney  wa¬ 
ter,  Iveragh  Spa,  Fellofwell,  Dingle,  Caftlemain,  and 
Trallee  Spas,  as  alfo  a  faline  lpring  at  Maherybeg. 

Some  rare  and  ufeful  plants  grow  in  Kerry,  of  which 
Dr  Smith  gives  a  particular  account  in  his  hiftory  of 
that  county. 

KERSEY,  a  kind  of  coarfe  woollen  cloth,  made 
chiefly  in  Kent  and  Devonfhire. 

KESITAH.  This  word  is  to  be  met  with  in  Gene- 
fis  and  in  Job,  and  is  tranflated  in  the  Septuagint  and 
Vulgate  “  fheep  or  lambs  But  the  Rabbins  and  mo¬ 
dern  interpreters  are  generally  of  opinion,  that  kefitah 
fignifies  rather  a  piece  of  money.  Bochart  and  Eugu- 
binus  are  of  opinion  the  Septuagint  meant  mince ,  and 
not  lambs  :  in  Greek  hecatomvon ,  UcCTopwv,  inftead  of 
izecTdy  ctfAvtov*  Now  a  mina  was  worth  60  Hebrew  fhe- 
kels,  and  confequently  61.  16s.  lo|d.  llerling.  M.  de 
Pelletier  of  Rouen  is  of  opinion,  that  kefitah  was  a 
Perfian  coin,  ftamped  on  one  fide  with  an  archer  ( Kefi - 
tali,  or  Kefeth,  in  Hebrew  fignifying  “  a  bow”),  and  on 
the  other  with  a  lamb*,  that  this  was  a  gold  coin  known 
in  the  eaft  by  the  name  of  a  danc.  Several  learned 
men,  without  mentioning  the  value  of  the  ktfitah,  fay 
it  was  a  filver  coin,  the  imprtftion  whereof  was  a  (beep, 
for  which  reafon  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  tianflate 
it  by  this  name.  Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  kefitah  was 
a  purfe  of  gold  or  filver.  In  the  eaft  they  reckon  at 
prefent  by  purfes.  The  word  kijlci  in  Chaldee  fignifies 

a  rneafure,  a  veflel.”  And  Euftathius  fay^,  that 
kifia  is  a  Perfian  rneafure.  Jonathan  and  the  Targum 
of  Jerufalem  tranflate  kefitah  “  a  pearl.”  (Gen.  xxxiii. 

19.  Job  xlii.  I  I  ).  Or  9I.  Englifh,  fuppofing,  as  Dr 
Prideaux  does,  that  a  fhekel  is  worth  3s.  A  daric  is 
a  piece  of  gold,  worth,  as  Dr  Prideaux  fays,  25s.  Eng- 
lifti. 

KESSEL,  a  town  of  Upper  Guelderland,  in  the 
Netherlands,  with  a  handfome  caftle.  It  is  the  chief 
town  in  the  territory  of  the  fame  name,  and  feated  on 
the  river  Meufe,  between  Ruremond  and  Venlo,  it  be¬ 
ing  about  five  miles  from  each.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Pruffia  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  E.  Long. 

6.  13.  N.  Lat.  41.  22. 

KESSELDORF,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  Upper  Saxony,  three  miles  below  DrefJen,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  battle  gained  by  the  king  of  Pruftia 
over  the  Saxons,  on  the  15th  of  December  1745* 

KESTREL,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  hawk,  called 
alfo  the  fiannel  and  the  wmdhover ,  and  by  authors  the 
tinninculus  and  chenens .  It  builds  with  us  in  hollow 
oaks,  and  feeds  on  partridges  and  other  birds.  See 
Faixo,  Ornithology  Index. 

KESWICK,  a  town  of  Cumberland,  fituated  on  the 
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lake  in  a  fruitful  plain,  almoft  encompaffed  Kefwick 
with  mountains,  called  the  Derwent  Fells.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  a  town  of  good  note,  but  now  is  much  decayed. 
However,  it  is  ftill  noted  for  its  mines  and  miners,  who 
have  a  convenient  fmelting-houfe  on  the  fide  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Derwent,  the  ftream  of  which  is  fo  managed  as 
to  make  it  work  the  bellows,  hammers,  and  forge,  as 
alfo  to  faw  board?.  There  is  a  workhoufe  here  for 
employing  the  poor  of  this  parifli  and  that  of  Crofs- 
thwait.  W.  Long.  3.  o.  N.  Lat.  54.  30. 

KETCH,  a  veffel  equipped  with  two  mails,  v\z. 
the  main-raaft  and  mizen-maft,  and  ufually  from  100 
to  250  tons  burden. —  Ketches  are  principally  uied  as 
yachts  or  as  bomb  veffels  ;  the  former  of  which  are 
employed  to  convey  princes  of  the  blood,  ambaffadors, 
or  other  great  perfonages,  from  one  part  to  another  \ 
and  the  latter  are  ufed  to  bombard  citadels,  towns, 
or  other  fortreffes.  The  bomb  ketches  are  therefore 
furniftied  with  all  the  apparatus  neceffary  for  a  vigor¬ 
ous  bombardment;  they  are  built  remarkably  ftrong, 
as  being  fitted  with  a  greater  number  of  riders  than 
any  other  veflel  of  war  j  and  indeed  this  reinforce¬ 
ment  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fuftain  the  violent  (hock 
produced  by  the  difeharge  of  their  mortars,  which 
would  other  wife  in  a  very  fhort  time  fhatter  them  to 
pieces. 

KETTLE,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  term  the  Dutch 
give  to  a  battery  of  mortars,  becaufe  it  is  funk  under 
ground. 

KETTLE  D-ums ,  are  formed  of  two  large  bafins  of 
copper  or  brafs  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  covered 
over  with  vellum  or  goat  (kin,  which  is  kept  faft  by  a 
circle  of  iron,  and  by  feveral  holes  faftened  to  the 
body  of  the  drum,  and  a  like  number  of  ferews  to  ferew 
up  and  down,  and  a  key  for  the  purpofe.  J  he  two 
bafins  are  kept  faft  together  by  two  ftraps  of  leather 
which  go  through  two  rings,  and  a  e  faftened  the 
one  before  and  the  other  behind  the  pommel  of  the 
kettle  drum’s  faddle.  They  have  each  a  banner  of  filk 
or  damafk,  richly  embroidered  with  the  fovereign’s 
arms  or  with  thofe  of  the  colonel,  and  are  fringed  with 
filver  or  gold  ;  and,  to  preferve  them  in  bad  weather, 
they  have  each  a  cover  of  leather.  The  drumfticks 
are  of  crab-tree  or  of  any  other  hard  wood,  of  eight  or 
nine  inches  long,  with  two  knobs  on  the  ends,  which 
beat  the  drum  head  and  caufe  the  found.  I  he  kettle¬ 
drum  w  ith  trumpets  is  the  mod  martial  found  of  any. 

Each  regiment  of  horfe  has  a  j  air. 

KETTLE  Drummer,  a  man  onhorfeback  appointed  to* 
beat  the  kettle  drums,  from  which  he  takes  his  name. 

He  marches  always  at  the  head  of  the  iquadron, 
and  his  poft  is  oh  the  right  when  the  fquadron  is 
drawn  up. 

KEVELS,  in  Shp  building,  a  frame  compored  of 
two  pieces  of  timber,  whole  lower  ends  reft  in  a  fort 
of  ftep  or  foot,  nailed  to  the  fhip’s  fide,  from  whence 
the  upper  ends  branch  outward  into  arms  or  horns,  fer- 
ving  to  belay  the  gnat  ropes  by  which  the  bottoms  of 
the  main-fail  and  fore  fail  are  extended. 

KEW,  a  village  of  Surry,  in  England,  oppofite  t<*‘ 

Old  Brentford,  10  miles  weft  from  London.  Here  is  ' 
a  chapel  of  eafe  ended  at  the  expence  of  feveral  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  a  piece 
of  ground  that  was  given  for  that  purpofe  by  the  late 
Oueen  Anne.  Here  the  late  Mr  Molineaux,  fecretary 
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to  the  late  king,  when  prince  of  Wales,  had  a  fine  feat 
on  the  Green,  which  became  the  refidence  of  the  late 
prince  and  princefs  of  Wales,  who  greatly  improved 
both  the  houfe  and  gardens  •  now  occupied  by  his  pre- 
fent  majeliy,  who  has  greatly  enlarged  the  gardens, 
and  formed  a  jundlion  with  them  and  Richmond  gar¬ 
dens.  The  gardens  of  Kew  are  not  very  large,  nor  is 
their  fituation  by  any  means  advantageous,  as  it  is  low 
and  commands  no  profpe<5b.  Originally  the  ground 
was  one  continued  dead  flat  *  the  foil  was  in  general 
barren,  and  without  either  wood  or  water.  With  fo 
many  difadvantages  it  was  not  eafy  to  produce  any 
thing  even  tolerable  in  gardening ;  but  princely  muni¬ 
ficence,  guided  by  a  dire&or  equally  {killed  in  culti¬ 
vating  the  earth  and  in  the  politer  arts,  overcame  all 
difficulties.  What  wras  once  a  defert  is  now  an  Eden. 
In  1758,  an  a&  pafled  for  building  a  bridge  acrofs  the 
Thames  to  Kew  Green,  dnd  a  bridge  was  built  of 
eleven  arches }  the  two  piers  and  their  dependant  arches 
on  each  fide  next  the  fhore,  built  of  brick  and  Hone  ; 
the  intermediate  arches  entirely  wood  }  the  centre 

arch  50  feet  wide,  and  the  road  over  the  bridge  30. _ 

But  this  bridge  w'as  taken  down,  and  in  its  place  a 
very  elegant  one  was  ere&ed  and  completed  about  the 
year  1791. 

KEXHOLM,  that  part  of  Finland  which  borders 
upon  Ruffia.  I  he  lake  Ladoga  erodes  it,  and  divides 
it  into  two  parts.  By  the  treaty  between  Ruffia  and 
Sweden  in  1721,  the  Swedes  w?ere  obliged  to  abandon 
the  bell  part  to  the  Ruffians.  The  country  in  general 
is  full  of  lakes  and  marfhes,  thinly  inhabited,  and  bad¬ 
ly  cultivated.  1  he  lake  above  mentioned  is  120  miles 
in  length,  and  full  of  fiffi. 

Kexholm,  or  Carelgorod '  a  town  of  Ruffia  in  a 
territory  of  the  fame  name,  not  very  large,  but  well 
fortified,  and  has  a  drong  cadle.  ’The  houfes  are 
built  with  wood.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  after  which  the  Swedes  had  poffeffion  of  it  for  a 
whole  century,  but  it  W'as  retaken  by  the  Ruffians  in 
1710.  Near  it  is  a  confiderable  faJmon  fiffiery.  It  is 
feated  on  two  iflands  on  the  north-wed  fide  of  the  lake 
Ladoga,  in  E.  Long.  30.  25.  N.  Lat.  61.  12.  Near 
it  is  another  town  called  New  Kexholm . 

KEY,  an  inftrument  for  the  opening  of  locks.  See 
Lock. 

L.  Molinus  has  a  treatife  of  keys,  Be  clavihus  vete - 
rum,  printed  at  Upfal  :  he  derives  "the  Latin  name  da - 
vis,,  from  the  Greek  kXuu,  claudo,  “  I  ffiut,”  or  from 
the  adverb  dam ,  “  privately  j”  and  adds,  that  the  ufe 
of  keys  is  yet  unknown  in  fome  parts  of  Sweden. 

The  invention  of  keys  is  owing  to  one  Theodore  of 
Samos,  according  to  Pliny  and  Polydore  Virgil  ;  but 
this  mud  be  a  midake,  the  ufe  of  keys  having  been 
known  before  the  fiege  of  Troy  *  mention  even  feems 
made  of  them  in  the  19th  chapter  of  Genefis. 

Molinus  is  of  opinion,  that  keys  at  fird  only  ferved 
for  the  untying  certain  knots,  wherewith  they  anciently 
fecured  their  doors  :  but  the  Laconic  keys,  he  main¬ 
tains,  were  nearly  akin  in  ufe  to  our  own  ;  they  confid¬ 
ed  of  three  fingle  teeth,  and  made  the  figure  of  an  E  ; 
of  which  form  there  are  dill  fome  to  be  feen  in  the  ca¬ 
binets  of  the  curious. 

There  was  another  key  called  made  in  the 

manner  of  a  male  ferew  ;  which  had  its  c  orre  (ponding 
female  in  a  bolt  affixed  to  the  door.  Key  is  hence 


become  a  general  name  for  feveral  things  ferving  to  iliut 
up  or  clofe  others.  See  the  article  Lock. 

Key,  or  Key  f  one,  of  an  Arch  or  Vault ,  is  the  lad 
done  placed  a-top  thereof  •  which  being  wider  and 
fuller  at  the  top  than  bottom,  wedges,  as  it  were,  and 
binds  all  the  red.  The  key  is  different  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  orders:  in  theTufcan  and  Doric  it  is  a  plain  done 
only  projecting  j  in  the  Ionic  it  is  cut  and  waved 
fomewhat  after  the  manner  of  confoles  ;  in  the  Corin¬ 
thian  and  Compodte  it  is  a  confole  enriched  with  fculp- 
ture,  foliages,  &c. 

k  Key  is  alfo  ufed  for  ecclefiadical  jurifdi&icn  5  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  power  of  excommunicating  and  ab- 
folving.  The  Romanids  fay,  the  pope  has  the  power 
of  the  keys,  and  can  open  and  fhut  paradife  as  he 
'  pleafes  ;  grounding  their  opinion  on  that  expreffion  of 
Jefus  Chrid  to  Peter,  “  I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.”  In  St  Gregory  we  read  that 
is  was  the  cudom  heretofore  for  the  popes  to  fend  a 
golden  key  to  princes,  wherein  they  indofed  a  little 
of  the  filings  of  St  Peter’s  chains  kept  with  a  world  of 
devotion  at  Rome  ;  and  that  thefe  keys  were  worn  in 
the  bofom,  as  being  fuppofed  to  contain  fome  wonder¬ 
ful  virtues. 

Key  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  index  or  explanation  of  a  ci¬ 
pher.  See  Cipher. 

KETS of  an  Organ ,  Harpf chord,  &c.  thofe  little  pieces 
m  the  fore  part  of  thofe  indruments,  by  means  whereof 
the  jacks  play  fo  as  to  drike  the  drings.  Thefe  are 
in  number  28  or  29.  In  large  organs  there  are  feveral 
fets  of  the  keys,  fome  to  play  the  fecondary  organ, 
fome  for  the  main  body,  fome  for  the  trumpet,  and 
fome  for  the  echoing  trumpet,  &c.  :  in  fome  there  are 
but  a  part  that  play,  and  the  red  are  only  for  orna¬ 
ment.  I  here  are  20  flits  in  the  large  keys  which  make 
half  notes.  See  the  article  Organ,  &c. 

Key,  in  Mujic,  a  certain  fundamental  note  or  tone, 
to  which  the  whole  piece,  be  it  in  cantata,  fonata,  con¬ 
certo,  &c.  is  accommodated,  and  with  which  it  ufually 
begins  but  always  ends. 

Key,  or  [uay ,  a  long  wharf,  ufually  built  of  done, 
by  the  fide  of  a  harbour  or  river,  and  having  feveral 
11  or  eh  ou  fes  for  the  convenience  of  lading  and  dif- 
charging  merchant  ffiips.  It  is  accordingly  furnifhed 
with  polls  and  rings,  whereby  they  are  lecured  j  to¬ 
gether  with  cranes,  capderns,  and  other  engines,  to 
lift  the  goods  into  or  out  of  the  veffels  which  lie  along- 
fide.  & 

The  verb  cajare ,  in  old  writers,  according  to  Scali- 
ger,  figivifies  to  keep  in  or  ref  rain ;  and  he  nce  came 
our  term  key  or  quay,  the  ground  where  they  are  made 
being  bound  in  with  planks  and  pods. 

Keys  are  alfo  certain  funken  rocks  lying  near  the 
furface  of  the  water,  particularly  in  the  Well  Indies. 

KEYNSHAM,  a  town  of  Somerfetfhire,  1 16  miles 
from  London.  It  is  a  great  thoroughfare  in  the  lower 
road  between  Bath  and  Bridol.  They  call  it  prover¬ 
bially  fmohy  Keyndiam,  and  with  equal  reafon  they 
might  call  it  foggy.  It  has  a  fine  large  church,  a  Hone 
bridge  of  13  arches  over  the  Avon  to  Gloucederfliire, 
and  another  over  the  river  Chew.  Its  chief  trade  is 
malting.  It  has  a  charity  fchool,  a  weekly  market, 
and  three  fairs. 

KEYSER’s  Pills,  a  celebrated  mercurial  medicine, 
the  method  of  preparing  which  w^as  purchafed  by  the 

French 
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Keyfer’s  French  government,  and  was  afterwards  publiflied  by 
pdls  M.  Richard.  It  is  the  acetate  of  mercury.  Sec  Che- 
r.  H  mistry  and  Materia  Medica  Index. 
viang-nan.  kj?ySLER,  John  George,  a  learned  German 
antiquarian,  was  born  at  Thqurnex  in  1689.  After 
fludying  at  the  univerfity  of  Halle,  he  was  appointed 
preceptor  to  Charles  Maximilian  and  Chrillian  Charles, 
the  young  counts  of  Giech  Buchau  ;  with  whom  he 
travelled  through  the  chief  cities  of  Germany,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands,  gaining  great  reputation  among 
the  learned  as  he  went  along,  by  illuftrating  feveral 
monuments  of  antiquity,  particularly  fome  fragments 
©f  Celtic  idols  lately  difeovered  in  the  cathedral  of 
Paris.  Having  acquitted  himfelf  of  this  charge  with 
great  honour,  he  procured  in  17 \6  the  education  of 
two  grandfons  of  Baron  Bernftorff,  firft  minifter  gf  Rate 
to  his  Britannic  majeily  as  elector  of  Brunfwick  Lu¬ 
nenburg.  However,  obtaining  leave  in  1718,  to  vifit 
England,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  a  learned  eflay  De  Dea  Nehelennia ,  numine  veterum 
Walackorum  topico :  he  gave  alfo  an  explanation  of  the 
ancient  monument  on  Salifbury  plain  called  Stonehenge , 
with  a  diflertation  on  the  Conlecrated  Mifletoe  of  the 
Druids.  Which  detached  eflays,  with  others  of  the 
fame  kind,  he  publiflied  on  his  return  to  Hanover,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Antiqnitates fcleBcc  Scptentrionales  et  Cel¬ 
tics ,  &c.  He  afterwards  made  the  grand  tour  with 
the  young* barons,  and  to  this  tour  we  owe  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  travels  ;  which  were  tranflated  into  Eng- 
lifli,  and  publiflied  in  1756,  in  4  volumes,  410.  Mr 
Keyfler  on  his  return  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
under  the  patronage  of  his  noble  pupils,  who  committed 
their  fine  library  and  mufeum  to  his  care,  with  a  hand- 
forae  income.  He  died  in  1743. 

KIAM,  a  great  river  of  China,  which  takes  its  rife 
near  the  weflern  frontier,  croffes  the  whole  kingdom 
eafhvard,  and  falls  into  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Nanking,  a 
little  below  that  city. 

KIANG-Si,  a  province  of  China,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  that  of  Kiang-nan,  on  the  weft  by  Hou- 
quang,  on  the  fouth  by  Quang-tong,  and  on  the  eaft 
by  Fo-kien  and  Tehe-kiang.  The  country  is  extreme¬ 
ly  fertile  ;  but  it  is  fo  populous  that  it  can  fcarcely 
fupply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants  :  on  this  account 
they  are  very  economical  ;  which  expofes  them  to  the 
farcafms  and  raillery  of  the  Chinefe  of  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces  :  however,  they  are  people  of  great  folidity  and 
acutenefs,  and  have  the  talent  of  rifing  rapidly  to  the 
dignities  of  the  Rate.  The  mountains  are  covered 
with  fimples}  and  contain  in  their  bowels  mines  of 
gold,  filver,  lead,  iron,  and  tin  ;  the  rice  it  produces  is 
very  delicate,  and  feveral  barks  are  loaded  with  it 
every  year  for  the  court.  The  porcelain  made  here  is 
the  fineft  and  moft  valuable  of  the  empire.  This  pro¬ 
vince  contains  13  cities  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  78  of  the 
fecond  and  third. 

KlANG-nan ,  a  province  of  China,  and  one  of  the 
moft  fertile,  commercial,  and  confequently  one  of  the 
richeft  in  the  empire.  It  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by 
the  provinces  of  Ho-nan  and  Hou-quang  ;  on  the  fouth 
by  Tche-kiang  and  Kiang-fi  *,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the 
gulf  of  Nan -king  :  the  reft  borders  on  the  province 
of  Chang-tong.  The  emperors  long  kept  their  court 
in  this  province  ;  but  reafons  of  ftate  having  obliged 
them  to  move  nearer  to  Xartary,  they  made  choice  of 
Vql.  XI.  Part  II. 


Pe-king  for  the  place  of  their  rclidence.  This  pro-  Kiang-nan 
vince  is  of  vaft  extent  \  it  contains  fourteen  cities  of  the  .If  . 
firft  clafs,  and  ninety-three  of  the  fecond  and  third.  1 
Thefe  cities  are  very  populous,  and  there  is  fcarccly 
one  of  them  which  may  not  be  called  a  place  of  trade. 

Large  barks  can  go  to  them  from  all  parts  *,  becaufe 
the  whole  country  is  interfered  by  lakes,  rivers,  and 
canals,  which  have  a  communication  with  the  great 
river  Yang-tfe-kiang,  which  runs  through  the  middle 
of  the  province.  Silk  Ruffs,  lacquer  ware,  ink,  paper, 
and  in  general  every  thing  that  comes  from  Nanking, 
as  well  as  from  the  other  cities  of  the  province,  arer 
much  more  efteemed,  and  fetch  a  higher  price,  than 
thofe  brought  from  the  neighbouring  provinces.  In 
the  village  of  Chang-hai  alone,  and  the  villages  de¬ 
pendent  on  it,  there  are  reckoned  to  be  more  than 
200,000  weavers  of  common  cotton  cloths.  The  ma¬ 
nufacturing  of  thefe  cloths  gives  employment  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  women. — In  feveral  places  on  the 
fea  coaft  there  are  found  many  fait  pits,  the  fait  of 
which  is  diftributed  all  over  the  empire.  In  fhort,  this 
province  is  fo  abundant  and  opulent,  that  it  brings  e- 
very  year  into  the  emperor’s  treafury  about  32,000,000 
taels  (or  ounces  of  filver),  exclufive  of  the  duties  upon 
every  thing  exported  or  imported.  The  people  of  this 
country  are  civil  and  ingenious,  and  acquire  the  feiences 
with  great  facility  :  hence  many  of  them  become  emi¬ 
nent  in  literature,  and  rife  to  offices  of  importance  by 
their  abilities  alone.  This  province  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  each  of  which  has  a  diftinct  governor.  The 
governor  of  the  eaftern  part  reftdes  at  Sou-tcheou-fou, 
that  of  the  weftern  at  Ngan-king-fon.  Each  of  thefe 
governors  has  under  his  jurifdiction  feven  fou ,  or  cities 
of  the  firft  clafs. 

KIBURG,  a  town  of  the  canton  of  Zurich  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  with  a  caftle  \  feated  on  She  river  Theoff,  in 
E.  Long.  8.  50.  N.  Lat.  47.  20. 

KID,  in  ’Zoology ,  the  name  by  which  young  goats 
are  called.  See  Goat  and  Capra,  Mammalia 
Index . 

KIDDER,  Dr  Richard,  a  learned  Englifli  biftiop, 
was  born  in  Suflex,  and  bred  at  Cambridge.  In  1689, 
he  was  inftalled  dean  of  Peterborough  ;  and,  in  1691, 
was  nominated  to  the  biffiopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in 
the  room  of  Dr  Thomas  Ken,  who  had  been  deprived 
for  not  taking  the  oaths  to  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary.  He  publiflied,  1.  The  young  man’s  duty.  2.  A 
demonftration  of  the  Meffiah,  3  Vols  8vo.  3.  A  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  five  books  of  Mofes,  2  vols  8vo  \  and 
feveral  other  pious  and  valuable  trails.  He  was  kill¬ 
ed  with  his  lady  in  his  bed  by  the  fall  of  a  Hack  of 
chimneys,  at  his  houfe  in  Wells,  during  the  great  ftorm 
in  1703.  The  bifliop,  in  the  diflertation  prefixed  to 
his  commentary  on  the  fivje  books  of  Mofes,  having 
reflected  upon  Monfieur  Le  Clere,  fome  letters  pafled 
between  them  in  Latin,  wffiich  are  publiflied  by  Le 
Clerc  in  his  Bihhotheque  Choijie . 

KIDDERMINSTER,  orKEDDERMiNSTER,  a  town 
of  Worcefterffiire,  feated  under  a  hill  on  the  river  Stour, 
not  far  from  the  Severn,  128  miles  from  London.  It 
is  a  large  town  of  1180  houfes,  w'ith  about  6000  inha¬ 
bitants,  who  carry  on  an  extenflve  trade  in  weaving  in 
various  branches.  In  1735  a  carpet  manufactory  was 
eftabliflied  with  fuccefs,  fo  as  to  employ  in  1772  above 
250  looms }  and  there  are  upwards  of  700  looms  em- 
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Kidtlcrmin- ployed  in  the  filk  and  worded.  Above  1600  hands 
are  employed  as  fpinners,  &c.  in  the  carpet  looms  only 
Kidnap-  *n  the  town  and  neighbourhood ;  upwards  of  1400  are 
ping.  employed  in  preparing  yarn,  which  is  ufed  in  different 
u.-yW  parts  of  England  in  carpeting  ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  not 
lefs  than  2000  are  employed  in  the  filk  and  worded 
looms  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  filk  manu- 
fa£ture  was  edablifhed  in  17 55.  The  town  is  remark¬ 
ably  healthy,  and  has  alfo  an  extenfive  manufacture  of 
quilting  in  the  loom  in  imitation  of  Marfeilles  quilting. 
Here  is  a  Trefbyterian  meeting  houfe  ;  and  they  have 
a  handfome  church,  two  good  free  fchools,  a  charity 
fchool,  and  two  alms  houfes,  &c.  The  town  is  go¬ 
verned  by  a  bailiff,  I  2  capital  burgeffes,  25  common 
councilmen,  &c.  w  ho  have  a  town  hall.  The  population 
in  1801  amounted  to  61 10.  By  the  late  inland  na¬ 
vigation,  it  has  communication  by  the  junction  of  the 
Severn  canal  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble, 
Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames, 
Avon,  &c.  5  which  navigation,  including  its  windings, 
extends  above  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  York,  Lancader,  Wedmoreland,  Chef- 
ter,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leiceder,  Oxford,  Worcef- 
ter,  &c.  This  parifh  extends  to  Bewdley  bridge,  has 
a  weekly  market,  and  three  fairs.  W.  Long.  2.  15. 
N.  Lat.  52.  28. 

KIDDERS,  thofe  that  badge  or  carry  corn,  dead 
victuals,  or  other  merchandife,  up  and  down  to  fell : 
every  perfon  being  a  common  badger,  kidder,  lader, 
or  carrier,  &c.  fays  the  dat.  5  Eliz.  cap.  12.  And 
they  are  called  kiddiers ,  13  Eliz.  cap.  25. 

KIDDLE,  or  Kidel,  ( Kidellus ),  a  dam  or  wear  in 
a  river  with  a  narrow  cut  in  it,  for  the  laying  of  pots 
or  other  engines  to  catch  fifh. 

The  word  is  ancient  >  for  in  Magna  Charta,  cap.  24. 
we  read,  0 mnes kidcili deponantur  per  Thamejiam  et  Med- 
vjeyam,  et  per  totam  Slngliam ,  niji  per  cojleram  marts . 
And  by  King  John’s  charter,  power  was  granted  to 
the  city  of  London,  de  kideliis  amovendis  per  Thamejiam 
et  Medweyam .  A  furvey  was  ordered  to  be  made  of 
the  wears,  mills,  danks,  and  kiddels,  in  the  great  rivers 
of  England,  1  Hen.  IV.  Fifhermen  of  late  corrupt¬ 
ly  call  thefe  dams  kettles  ;  and  they  are  much  ufed  in 
Wales  and  on  the  fea  coads  of  Kent. 

KIDDINGTON,  a  town  of  Oxfordfhire,  four 
miles  from  Wooddock,  and  12  from  Oxford.  It  is 
fituated  on  the  Glym  river,  which  divides  the  parifh  in 
two  parts,  viz.  Over  and  Nether  Kiddington,  in  the 
latter  of  which  dands  the  church.  This  parifh  was 
given  by  King  Offa  in  780  to  Worceder  priory.  Here 
King  Ethelred  had  a  palace  *,  in  the  garden  of  the 
manor  houfe  is  an  antique  font  brought  from  Edward 
the  Confeffor’s  chapel  at  IfJip,  wherein  he  received 
baptifm.  In  Hill  wood  near  this  place  is  a  Roman 
encampment  in  extraordinary  prefervation,  but  little 
noticed. 

KIDNAPPING,  the  forcible  abdu&ion  or  dealing 
away  of  man,  woman,  or  child,  from  their  own  coun¬ 
try,.  and  fending  them  into  another.  This  crime  was 
capital  by  the  Jewifh  law  :  “  He  that  dealeth  a  man 
and  felleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  fhall 
*  Exod.  xxi.  furely  be  put  to  death  So  likewife  in  the  civil  law, 
16.  the  offence  of  fpiriting  away  and  dealing  men  and 

children,  which  was  called  plagium ,  and  the  offenders 
plagiarii \  was  punifhed  with  death.  This  is  unquef- 
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tionably  a  very  heinous  crime,  as  it  robs  the  Ling  of  Kidnap- 
his  fubje&s,  banifhes  a  man  from  his  country,  and  may  P*ng 
in  its  confequence  be  productive  of  the  mod  cruel  and 
difagreeable  hardlhips  •,  and  therefore  the  common  law 
of  England  has  punifhed  it  with  fine,  imprifonment, 
and  pillory.  And  alfo  the  ftatute  1 1  and  12  W.  III. 
c.  7.  though  principally  intended  againd  pirates,  has 
a  claufe  that  extends  to  prevent  the  leaving  of  fueh 
perfons  abroad  as  are  thus  kidnapped  or  fpirited  away  •, 
by  enacting,  that  if  any  captain  of  a  merchant  veffel 
fhall  (during  his  being  abroad)  force  any  perfon  on 
fhore,  or  wilfully  leave  him  behind,  or  refufe  to  bring 
home  all  fuch  men  as  he  carried  out,  if  able  and  defi- 
rous  to  return,  he  fhall  fuffer  three  months  imprifon¬ 
ment. 

KIDNEYS,  in  Anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  N°  10 i. 

KiDNET-Bean .  See  Phaseolus,  Botany  Index . 

KIEL,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Hol- 
dein,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  duke  of  Iioldein  Gottorp.  It  has  a  cadle, 
and  a  univerfity  founded  in  1665  %  and  there  is  a  very 
celebrated  fair  held  here.  It  is  feated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  bay  of  the  Baltic  fea  called  Ki/lerwick ,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Schwentin,  in  E.  Long.  10.  17. 

N.  Lat.  54.  26. 

KIGGELARIA,  in  Botany ,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  dioecia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  37th  order,  Columniferce .  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

KIGHLEY,  a  town  in  the  wed  riding  of  York- 
fhire,  fix  miles  to  the  fouth-ead  of  Skipton  in  Craven. 

It  dands  in  a  valley  furrounded  with  hills,  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  two  brooks,  which  fall  into  the  river  Are  one 
mile  below  it.  Every  family  is  fupplied  with  water 
brought  to  or  near  their  doors  in  done  troughs  from 
a  never-failing  fpring  on  the  wed  fide  of  it.  The  pa¬ 
rifh  is  fix  miles  long  and  two  broad,  and  is  60  miles 
from  the  ead  and  wed  feas  ;  yet  at  the  wed  end  of  hr 
near  Camel  Crofs,  is  a  rifing  ground,  from  which  the 
fprings  on  the  ead  fide  of  it  run  to  the  ead  fea,  and 
thofe  on  the  wed  to  the  wed  fea.  By  means  of  inland 
navigation,  this  town  has  a  communication  with  the  ri¬ 
vers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Se¬ 
vern,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  See.;  which  navigation, 
including  its  windings,  extends  above  500  miles,  in 
the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Lancader,  Wed¬ 
moreland,  Cheder,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leiceder,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Worceder,  &c. 

KILARNEY.  See  Killarney. 

KILBEGGAN,  a  pod,  fair,  and  borough  town 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Wedmeath  and  province 
of  Lender,  44  miles  from  Dublin.  It  formerly  re¬ 
turned  two  members  to  parliament  ‘y  patronage  in  the 
Lambert  family.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Brofna,  over 
which  there  is  a  bridge.  There  was  here  a  monadery 
founded  in  1  200,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
swd  inhabited  by  monks  from  the  Cidertian  abbey  of 
Melefont.  The  fairs  are  two. 

KILDA,  St,  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  Wedern  iflands* 
of  Scotland.  It  lies  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  about  58°  30' 
north  latitude  \  and  is  about  three  Englifh  miles  in 
length  from  ead  to  wed,  and  its  breadth  from  fouth 
to  north  not  lefs  than  two.  The  ground  of  St  Kilda, 
like  much  the  greated  part  of  that  over  all  the  High¬ 
lands,  is  much  better  calculated  for  padure  than  til¬ 
lage.— 
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tU.  lage. — Retrained  by  idlenefs,  a  fault  or  vice  much 
more  pardonable  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  Great 
Britain,  or  difeouraged  by  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  live,  the  people  of  the  ifland  ftudy 
to  rear  up  Iheep,  and  to  kill  wild-fowl,  much  more 
than  to  engage  deeply  in  the  more  toilfome  bufinefs 
of  hufbandry. — All  the  ground  hitherto  cultivated  in 
this  ifland  lies  round  the  village.  The  foil  is  thin,  full 
of  gravel,  and  of  confequence  very  lharp.  This,  though 
naturally  poor,  is,  however,  rendered  extremely  fer¬ 
tile,  by  the  Angular  induftry  of  very  judicious  huf- 
bandmen  :  thefe  prepare  and  manure  every  inch  of 
their  ground,  fo  as  to  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  gar¬ 
den.  All  the  inftruments  of  agriculture  they  ufe,  or 
indeed  require,  according  to  their  fyftem,  are  a  fpade, 
a  mall,  and  a  rake  or  harrow.  After  turning  up  the 
ground  with  a  fpade,  they  rake  or  harrow  it  very  care¬ 
fully,  removing  every  fmall  (lone,  every  noxious  root 
or  growing  weed  that  falls  in  their  way,  and  pound 
down  every  (tiff  clod  into  dull.  It  is  certain  that  a 
fmall  number  of  acres  well  prepared  in  St  Kilda,  in 
this  manner,  will  yield  more  profit  to  the  hulbandinan 
than  a  much  greater  number  when  roughly  handled  in 
a  hurry,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  other  Weftern  ifles.  The 
people  of  St  Kilda  fow  and  reap  much  earlier  than  any 
of  their  neighbours  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Scotland. 
The  heat  of  the  fun,  reflected  from  the  hills  and  rocks 
into  a  low  valley  facing  the  fouth-eaft,  muft  in  the 
fummer  time  be  quite  intenfe  ;  and  however  rainy  the 
climate  is,  the  corn  muft  for  thefe  reafons  grow  very 
faft  and  ripen  early. 

The  harveft  is  commonly  over  at  this  place  before 
the  beginning  of  September  :  and  fhould  it  fall  out 
otherwise,  the  whole  crop  would  be  almoft  deftroyed 
by  the  equino&ial  ftorms.  All  the  iflanders  on  the 
weftern  coaft  have  great  reafon  to  dread  the  fury  of 
autumnal  tempefts  :  thefe,  together  with  the  exceflive 
quantities  of  rain  they  have  generally  throughout  feven 
or  eight  months  of  the  year,  are  undoubtedly  the 
moft  difadvantageous  and  unhappy  circumftances  of 
their  lives. 

Barley  and  oats  are  the  only  forts  of  grain  known 
at  St  Kilda  ;  nor  does  it  feem  calculated  for  any  other. 
Fifty  bolls  of  the  former,  old  Highland  meafure,  are 
every  year  brought  from  thence  to  Harris  }  and  all  the 
Weftern  iflands  hardly  produce  any  thing  fo  good  of 
the  kind.  Potatoes  have  been  introduced  among  that 
people  only  of  late,  and  hitherto  they  have  raifed  but 
fmall  quantities  of  them.  The  only  appearance  of  a 
garden  in  this  whole  land,  fo  the  natives  call  their 
principal  ifland  in  their  own  language,  is  no  more 
than  a  very  inconfiderable  piece  of  ground,  which  is 
enclofed  and  planted  with  fome  cabbages.  On  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  at  a  fhort  diftance  from  the  bay, 
lies  the  village,  where  the  whole  body  of  this  little  peo¬ 
ple  (the  number  amounting  in  1764  to  88,  and  in 
1799  to  about  120)  live  together  like  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  town  or  city.  It  is  certain  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  wrere  much  more  numerous  formerly  than  at 
prefent  \  and  the  ifland,  if  under  proper  regulations, 
might  ealily  fupport  300  fouls.  Martin,  who  vifitod 
it  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  found  I  80  per- 
fons  there  \  but  about  the  year  1  730,  one  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  coming  to  the  ifland  of  Harris,  was  feized  with 
the  fmallpox  and  died,  Unluckily  his  clothes  were 


carried  away  by  one  of  his  relations  next  year  ;  and  thus 
was  the  infeCtion  communicated,  which  made  fuch  ha- 
vock,  that  only  four  growm  perfons  were  left  alive.  The 
houfes  are  built  in  two  rows,  regular,  and  facing  one 
another*,  with  a  tolerable  caufeway  in  the  middle,  which 
they  call  the  jlreet .  Thefe  habitations  are  made  and 
contrived  in  a  very  uncommon  manner.  Everyone  of 
them  is  flat  in  the  roof,  or  nearly  fo,  much  like  the 
houfes  of  fome  oriental  nations.  That  from  any  one 
of  thefe  the  St  Kildans  have  borrowed  their  manner 
©f  building,  no  man  of  fenfe  will  entertain  a  fufpicion. 
They  have  been  taught  this  leflon  by  their  own  reafon, 
improved  by  experience.  The  place  in  which  their 
lot  has  fallen  is  peculiarly  fubjeCt  to  violent  fqualls 
and  furious  hurricanes  :  w'ere  their  houfes  raifed  higher 
than  at  prefent,  they  believe  the  firft  winter  ftorm 
would  bring  them  down  about  their  ears.  For  this 
reafon  the  precaution  they  take  in  giving  them  roofs 
much  flatter  than  ordinary  feems  to  be  not  altogether 
unnecefiary.  The  walls  of  thefe  habitations  are  made 
of  a  rough  gritty  kind  of  ftones,  huddled  up  together 
in  hafte,  without  either  lime  or  mortar,  from  eight 
to  nine  feet  high.  In  the  heart  of  the  walls  are  the 
beds,  which  are  overlaid  with  flags,  and  large  enough 
to  contain  three  perfons.  In  the  fide  of  every  bed  is 
an  opening,  by  way  of  door,  which  is  much  too  nar¬ 
row  and  lowf  to  anfwer  that  purpofe.  All  their  dwell¬ 
ing  houfes  are  divided  into  two  apartments  by  parti¬ 
tion  walls.  In  the  divifion  next  the  door,  which  is 
much  the  largeft,  they  have  their  cattle  flailed  during 
the  whole  winter  feafon  5  the  other  ferves  for  kitchen, 
hall,  and  bedroom. 

It  will  be  readily  expeCted,  that  a  race  of  men  and 
women  bred  in  St  Kilda  muft  be  a  very  flovenly  ge¬ 
neration,  and  every  wray  inelegant.  It  is  indeed  im- 
poflible  to  defend  them  from  this  imputation.  Their 
method  of  preparing  a  fort  of  manure,  to  them  indeed 
of  vaft  ufe>  proves  that  they  are  very  indelicate.  Af¬ 
ter  having  burnt  a  confiderable  quantity  of  dried  turf, 
they  fpread  the  allies  w  ith  the  niceft  care  over  the  floor 
of  that  apartment  in  which  they  eat  and  deep.  Thefe 
afhes,  fo  exactly  laid  out,  they  cover  with  a  rich 
friable  fort  of  earth  ;  over  this  bed  of  earth  they  fcat- 
ter  a  proportionable  heap  of  that  dull  into  which  peats 
are  apt  to  crumble  away  :  this  done,  they  water,  tread, 
and  beat  the  whole  compoft  into  a  hard  floor,  on  which 
they  immediately  make  new  fires  very  large,  and  ne¬ 
ver  extinguifhed  till  they  have  a  fufticient  ftock  of  new 
afhes  on  hand.  The  fame  operations  are  repeated  with 
a  never-failing  punctuality,  till  they  are  juft  ready  to 
fow  their  barley  *,  by  that  time  the  walls  of  their 
houfes  are  funk  down,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the 
floors  rifen  about  four  or  five  feet  high. 

To  have  room  enough  for  accumulating  heaps  of 
this  compoft  one  above  another,  the  ancient  St  Kil¬ 
dans  had  ingenuity  enough  to  contrive  their  beds 
within  the  linings  of  their  walls  \  and  it  was  for  the 
fame  reafon  they  took  care  to  raife  thefe  walls  to  a 
height  far  from  being  common  in  the  other  Weftern 
iflands. 

It  is  certain  that  cleanlinefs  muft  contribute  greatly 
to  health,  and  of  courfe  longevity ;  but  in  fpite  of  that 
inftance  of  indelicacy  now  given,  and  many  more  which 
might  have  been  added,  the  people  of  this  ifland  are 
not  more  fhort  lived  than  other  men,  Their  total  want 
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of  thofe  articles  of  luxury,  which  have  fo  natural  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  deftroy  the  conftitution  of  the  human  body, 
and  their  moderate  exercifes,  will,  together  with  fome 
other  circumftances,  keep  the  balance  of  life  equal 
enough  between  them  and  thofe  who  are  abfolute 
grangers  to  llovenlinefs. 

Befides  the  dwelling  houfes  already  defcribed,  there 
are  a  prodigious  number  of  little  cells  difperfed  over 
all  the  ifland  ;  which  confifl  entirely  of  ftones,  without 
any  the  fmalleft  help  of  timber.  Thefe  cells  are  from 
12  to  18  feet  in  length,  and  a  little  more  than  feven 
in  height.  Their  breadth-  at  the  foundation  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  height.  Every  done  hangs  above  that 
immediately  below,  not  perpendicularly,  but  inclines 
forward,  fo  as  to  be  nearer  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
grotto,  and  thus  by  imperceptible  degrees  till  the 
two  higheft  courfes  are  near  enough  to  be  covered 
by  a  fingle  flag  at  the  top.  To  hinder  the  rain  from 
falling  down  between  the  interdices  above,  the  upper 
part  of  the  building  is  overlaid  with  turf  which  looks 
like  a  fine  green  {ward  while  new.  The  inhabitants 
fecure  their  peats,  eggs,  and  wild  fowl,  within  thefe 
fmall  repofitories  •,  every  St  Kildan  has  his  fhare  of 
them,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  land  he  pof- 
feffes,  or  the  rent  he  pays  to  the  fteward.  From  the 
conftru&ion  of  thefe  cells,  and  the  toil  they  muft  have 
coft  before  they  could  have  been  finifhed,  it  feems 
plain,  that  thofe  who  put  them  together,  were,  if  not 
more  ingenious  than  their  neighbours  in  the  adjacent 
iflands,  at  lead  more  induftrious  than  their  own  fuc- 
ceffors. 

The  St  Kilda  method  of  catching  wild  fowl  is  very 
entertaining.  The  men  are  divided  into  fowling  par¬ 
ties,  each  of  which  confifts  generally  of  four  perfons 
diftinguiflied  by  their  agility  and  fkill.  Each  party 
muft  have  at  leaf!  one  rope  about  30  fathoms  long  ; 
this  rope  is  made  out  of  a  ftrong  raw  cow  hide,  failed 
for  that  very  purpofe,  and  cut  circularly  into  three 
thongs  all  of  equal  length  ;  thefe  thongs  being  clofe- 
ly  twilled  together,  form  a  three-fold  cord,  able  to 
fuftain  a  great  weight,  and  durable  enough  to  laft  for 
about  two  generations  :  to  prevent  the  injuries  it  would 
otherwife  receive  from  the  (harp  edges  of  the  rocks, 
againft  which  they  muft  frequently  ftrike,  the  cord  is 
lined  with  iheep  ikins,  dreffed  in  much  the  fame  man¬ 
ner. 

This  rope  is  a  piece  of  furniture  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceffary,  and  the  moft  valuable  implement  a  man  of 
fubftance  can  be  poffeffed  of  in  St  Kilda.  In  the  tef- 
tament  of  a  father,  it  makes  the  very  firft  article  in 
favour  of  his  eldeft  fon  :  {hould  it  happen  to  fall  to  a 
daughter’s  {hare,  in  default  of  male  heirs,  it  is  reckon¬ 
ed  equal  in  value  to  the  beft  two  cows  in  the  ifland. 

By  the  help  of  fuch  ropes,  the  people  of  the  great- 
eft  prowefs  and  experience  here  traverfe  and  examine 
rocks  prodigioufly  high.  Linked  together  in  couples, 
each  having  either  end  of  the  cord  faftened  about  his 
waift,  they  go  frequently  through  the  moft  dreadful 
precipices  :  when  one  of  the  two  defeends,  his  col¬ 
league  plants  himfelf  on  a  ftrong  fhelf,  and  takes  care 
to  have  fuch  fure  footing  there,  that  if  his  fellow  ad¬ 
venturer  makes  a  falfe  ftep,  and  tumbles  over,  he  may 
be  able  to  fave  him. 


The  following  anecdote  of  a  fteward  of  St  Kilda’s 
deputy  will  give  the  reader  a  fpecimen  of  the  dangers 
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they  undergo,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  the  uncom¬ 
mon  ftrength  of  the  St  Kildans.  This  man,  obferving 
his  colleague  lofe  his  hold,  and  tumbling  down  from 
above,  placed  himfelf  fo  firmly  upon  the  fhelf  where 
he  flood,  that  he  luftained  the  weight  of  his  friend, 
after-  falling  the  whole  length  of  the  rope.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  thefe  are  ftupendous  adventures,  and  equal  to  any 
thing  in  the  feats  of  chivalry.  Mr  Macaulay  gives  an 
inftance  of  the  dexterity  of  the  inhabitants  of  St  Kil¬ 
da  in  catching  wild  fowl,  to  which  he  was  an  eye  wit- 
nefs.  Two  noted  heroes  were  drawn  out  from  among 
all  the  ableft  men  of  the  community  :  one  of  them 
fixed  himfelf  on  a  craggy  ftielf ;  his  companion  went 
down  60  fathoms  below  him  ;  and  after  having  darted 
himfelf  away  from  the  face  of  a  moft  alarming  preci¬ 
pice  hanging  over  the  ocean,  he  began  to  play  his 
gambols  ;  he  fung  merrily,  and  laughed  very  heartily  1 
after  having  performed  feveral  antic  tricks,  and  given 
all  the  entertainment  his  art  could  afford,  he  returned 
in  triumph,  and  full  of  his  own  merit,  with  a  large 
firing  of  fowls  about  his  neck,  and  a  number  of  eggs 
in  his  bofom.  This  method  of  fowling  refembles  that 
of  the  Norw  egians,  as  delcribed  by  Biftiop  Pontoppidan. 

KILDARE,  a  towm  of  Ireland,  and  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  is  fituated  28  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Dublin.  It  is  governed  by  a  fovereign,  record¬ 
er,  and  two  portrieves.  The  church  of  Kildare  was 
very  early  eredled  into  a  cathedral  with  epifcopal  jurif- 
didion,  which  dignity  it  retains  to  this  day;  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  however,  has  been  for  feveral  years  negleded,  and 
at  prefent  is  almoft  in  ruins.  St  Brigid  founded  a  nun¬ 
nery  at  Kildare,  which  afterwards  came  into  the  poffef- 
fion  of  the  regular  canons  of  St  Auguftin  ;  this  faint 
died  ift  February  523,  and  was  interred  here;  but  her, 
remains  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  cathedral  church 
of  Down.  In  the  year  638,  Aod  Dubh  or  Black  Hugh 
king  of  Leinfter  abdicated  his  throne,  and  took  on  him 
the  Auguftinian  habit  in  this  abbey;  he  wras  afterwards 
chofcn  abbot  and  bilhop  of  Kildare,  and  died  on  the 
1  oth  May.  In  756,  Eiglitigin  the  abbot,  who  was  alfo 
bifliop  of  Kildare,  w  as  killed  by  a  prieft  as  he  w  as  cele¬ 
brating  mafs  at  the  altar  of  St  Brigid  ;  fince  which 
time  no  prieft  whatfoever  was  allowed  to  celebrate  mafs 
in  that  church  in  the  prefence  of  a  bifliop.  In  I22Q 
Henry  de  Loundres  archbifhop  of  Dublin  put  out  the 
fire  called  inextinguijhable ,  which  had  been  preferved 
from  a  very  early  time  by  the  nuns  of  St  Brigid.  Thi* 
fire  was  however  lighted,  and  continued  to  burn  till  the 
total  fuppreftion  of  monafteries.  Here  was  alfo  a  Gray 
abbey  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town,  ere&ed  for  friars  of 
the  Francilcan  order,  or,  as  they  were  more  generally 
called,  Gray  friars,  in  the  year  3  260,  by  Lord  William 
de  Vefey  ;  but  the  building  was  completed  by  Gerald 
Fitzmaurice,  Lord  Offaley.  A  eonfiderable  part  of  this 
building  yet  remains,  which  appears  not  to  have  been  of 
very  great  extend  A  houfe  for  White  friars  was  like- 
wife  founded  in  this  tow  n  by  William  de  Vefey  in  1 290 ; 
the  round  tower  here  is  130  feet  high,  built  of  white 
granite  to  about  1  2  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the  reft 
of  common  blue  (lone.  The  pedeftal  of  an  old  crofs  is  ftill 
to  be  feen  here  ;  and  the  upper  part  of  a  crofs  lies  near 
it  on  the  ground.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  ftated 
at  36,000. 

Kildare,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Leinfter,  which  is  37  miles  in  length  and  20  in 
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and  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Dublin  and  together  are  computed  to  contain  about  20  000  inhabi- 


Wicklow,  on  the  Weft  by  King’s  and  Queen’s  counties. 
.^llke.-ny*  on  the  north  by  Eaft  Meath,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Car- 
'  low.  It  is  a  fine  arable  country,  well  watered  by 

the  Barrow,  Liffey,  and  other  rivers,  and  well  inhabit¬ 
ed  and  cultivated,  containing  228,590  Irifti  plantation 
acres,  100  parifhes,  10  baronies,  and  4  boroughs.  The 
chief  town  is  of  the  fame  name,  and  gave  title  of  earl 
to  the  noble  family  of  Fitzgerald.  It  was  anciently 
called  Chilledair ,  i.  e.  “  the  wood  of  oaks,”  from  a 
large  foreft  which  comprehended  the  middle  part  of 
this  county  ;  in  the  centre  of  this  wood  was  a  large 
plain,  facred  to  heathen  fuperftition,  and  at  prefen t 
called  the  Curragh  of  Kildare ;  at  the  extremity  of 
this  plain,  about  the  commencement  of  the  6th  cen¬ 
tury,  St  Brigid,  one  of  the  heathen  veftals,  on  her 
converfion  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  founded,  with  the  af- 
fiftancemf  St  Conlseth,  a  church  and  monaftery  *,  near 
which,  after  the  manner  of  the  Pagans,  St  Brigid  kept 
the  facred  fire  in  a  cell,  the  ruins  of  which  are  ftill 
vilible. 

KILDERKIN,  a  liquid  meafure,  containing  two 
firkins. 

KILKENNY,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  Leinfter,  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  county  of 
Waterford,  on  the  north  by  the  Queen’s  county,  on 
the  weft  by  the  county  of  Tipperary,  on  the  eaft  by 
the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Carlow,  and  on  the  north- 
weft  by  Upper  Oflory.  The  greateft  length  of  this 
county  from  north  to  fouth  is  38  miles,  the  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft  18  *,  and  it  contains  10  baronies.  It 
is  one  of  the  moft  healthful,  pleafant,  and  populous 
counties  of  Ireland.  It  contains  287,650  Irifh  plan¬ 
tation  acres,  96  parifhes,  and  95,000  inhabitants. 
Gilbert  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucefter  and  Hereford,  mar¬ 
rying  Ifabella,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heireffes  of 
William  earl  Marfhal,  received  as  her  dower  the  county 
of  Kilkenny. 

Kilkenny,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
name  in  Ireland,  fituated  in  the  province  of  Leinfter, 
«J7  miles  fouth- weft  of  Dublin.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  cell  or  church  of  Canic,  who  was  an  eminent 
hermit  in  this  country  5  and  is  one  of  the  moft  elegant 
cities  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  the  feat  of  the  bifhop  of 
OfTory,  which  was  tranflated  from  Agabo  in  Oftory, 
about  the  end  of  Henry  II’s  reign,  by  Bifhop  O’Dul- 
lany.  The  city  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  Neor,  a 
navigable  river  that  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  harbour 
of  Waterford.  It  is  faid  of  Kilkenny, .  that  its  air  is 
without  fog,  its  "water  without  mqd,  its  fire  without 
fmoke,  and  its  ftreets  paved  with  marble.  The  two 
latter  are  indeed  matter  of  fa£l  \  for  they  have  in 
the  neighbourhood,  a  kind  of  coal  that  burns  from 
firft  to  laft  without  fmoke,  and  pretty  much  refembles 
the  Welfh  coal.  Moft  of  the  ftreets  alfo  are  paved 
with  a  ftone  called  black  marble  ;  of  which  there  are 
large  quarries  near  the  town.  This  ftone  takes  ^  a 
fine  polifh,  and  is  beautifully  intermixed  with  white 
granite.  The  air  too  is  good  and  healthy,  though 
not  remarkably  clearer  than  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  re¬ 
corder,  aldermen,  and  fheriffs.  It  comprifes  two  towns, 
viz,  Kilkenny  fo  called,  and  Irifh  town,  each  of  which 
formerly  fent  two  members  to  parliament,  and  both 


tants.  This  city  was  once  of  great  confequence,  as 
may  be  feen  by  the  venerable  ruins  yet  remaining  of 
churches,  monafteries,  and  abbeys,  which  even  now 
in  their  dilapidated  ftate  exhibit  fuch  fpecimens  of  ex- 
quiiite  tafte  in  archite&ure  as  may  vie  with  any  mo¬ 
dern  improvements  5  and  the  remains  of  its  gates, 
towers,  and  walls,  (how  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  great 
ftrength.  Here  too  at  different  times  parliaments 
were  held,  in  which  fome  remarkable  ftatutes  were 
paffed.  It  has  two  churches,  and  feveral  Catholic 
chapels  $  barracks  for  a  troop  of  horfe  and  four  com¬ 
panies  of  foot  :  a  market  is  held  twice  in  the  week, 
and  there  are  feven  fairs  in  the  year.— Irifh  town  is 
more  properly  called  the  borough  of  St  Canice ,  vulgar¬ 
ly  Kenny ;  the  patronage  of  which  is  in  the  bifhop  of 
Oftory.  The  cathedral,  which  ftands  in  a  fequeftered 
fituation,  isa  venerable  Gothic  pile  built  about  500  years 
ago  j  and  clofe  to  it  is  one  of  thofe  remarkable  round 
towers  which  have  fo  much  engaged  the  attention  of 
travellers.  The  bifhop’s  palace  is  a  handfome  building, 
and  communicates  by  a  covered  paffage  with  the  church. 
The  caftle  was  firft  built  in  1  195,  on  the  fite  of  one 
deftroyed  by  the  Irifti  in  1173.  The  fituation  in  a 
military  view  was  moft  eligible  :  the  ground  was  ori¬ 
ginally  a  conoid,  the  elliptical  fide  abrupt  and  precipi¬ 
tous,  with  the  river  running  rapidly  at  its  bafe  :  here 
the  natural  rampart  was  faced  with  a  wall  of  folid  ma- 
fonry  40  feet  high  5  the  other  parts  were  defended  by 
baftions,  curtains,  towers,  and  outworks  \  and  on  the 
fummit  the  caftle  was  ere&ed.  This  place,  as  it  now 
ftands,  was  built  by  the  anceftors  of  the  dukes  of  Or¬ 
mond  :  here  the  Ormond  family  refided  ;  and  it  is  now 
in  the  poffeftion  of  Mr  Butler,  a  descendant  of  that 
illuftrious  race.  The  college  originally  founded  by  the 
Ormond  family  is  rebuilt  in  a  ftyle  of  elegance  and. 
convenience.  The  tholfel  and  market  houle  are  both 
good  buildings  :  and  over  the  latter  is  a  fuite  of  rooms,, 
in  which  during  the  winter  and  at  races  and  aftizes 
times,  aflemblies  are  held.  There  are  two  very  fine 
bridges  of  cut  marble  over  the  Neor  j  John’s*1  bridge 
particularly  is  light  and  elegant.  The  Ormond  family 
built  and  endowed  a  free  fchool  in  this  city.  Here  are 
the  ruins  of  three  old  monafteries,  called  St  John's , 
St  Francis’s,  and  the  Black  abbey  :  belonging  to  the 
latter  are  the  remains  of  feveral  ojd  monuments,  al- 
moft  buried  in  the  ruins  *,  and  the  courts  of  the  others 
are  converted  into  barracks.  The  manufactures  chiefly 
carried  on  here  are,  coarfe  woollen  cloths,  blankets  of 
extraordinary  fine  quality,  and  confiderable.  quantities 
of  ftarch.  In  the  neighbourhood  alfo  are  made  very 
beautiful  chimney  pieces  of  that  fpecies  of  ftone  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  called  Kilkenny  marble  :  they  are  cut 
and  polifhed  by  the  power  of  water,  a  mill  for  that  pur- 
pofe  being  invented  by  a  Mr  Colles.  The  Kilkenny  coal 
pits  are  within  nine  miles  of  the.  town.  This  city  came 
by  marriage  into  the  ancient  family  of  Le  Dctpencer. 
It  was  incorporated  by  charter  from  King  Janus  .  in 
1609.  The  market  crofs  of  Kilkenny  continued  an 
ornament  to  the  city  until  1771,  when  it  was  taken 
down  >  the  date  on  it  was  MCCC.  Sir  James  Ware 
mentions  Bifhop  Cantwell’s  rebuilding  the  great  bridge 
of  Kilkenny,  thrown  down  by  an  inundation  about 
the  year  1447*  ^  aPPears  a^°  that  St  John’s  bridge 
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ber  1 763,  by  another  like  circumftance,  Green’s  bridge 
near  .  the  cathedral  fell. — The  borough  of  St  Canice, 
or  Irifli  town,  always  enjoyed  very  ancient  prescriptive 
rights.  A  clofe  roll  of  5  Edward  III.  A.  D.  1376, 
forbids  the  magiftrates  of  Kilkenny  to  obftrudt  the  Sale 
of  vidfuals  in  the  market  of  Irifli  town,  or  within  the 
crofs,  under  the  pretence  of  cuftom  for  murage  : 
and  left  the  ample  grants  made  to  Kilkenny  might  be 
interpreted  fo  as  to  include  Irifti  town,  the  corporation 
of  the  latter  Secured  their  ancient  rights  by  letters- 
patent,  15  Edward  IV.  A.  D.  1474.  Thefe  renew 
their  former  privileges,  and  appoint  a  portrieve  to  be 
chofen  every  21ft  September,  and  fworn  into  office  on 
the  11th  October.  The  portrieve’s  prifon  was  at 
Troy-gate.  Whenever  the  mayor  of  Kilkenny  came 
within  Water-gate,  he  dropt  down  the  point  of  the  city 
fword,  to  fliow  he  claimed  no  pre-eminence  within  the 
borough. 

KILLALOE,  a  bifhop’s  fee  in  the  county  of 
Clare  and  province  of  Munfter,  in  Ireland,  86  miles 
from  Dublin,  otherwife  Lounia .  It  was  anciently 
written  Kill-da-Lila ,  i.  e.  “  the  church  of  Lua,”  from 
Lua  or  Molua, ,  who  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century  founded  an  abbey  near  this  place.  St  Molua 
appears  to  have  derived  his  name  from  Lounia ,  the 
place  of  his  refidence,  as  was  cuftomary  amongft  the 
ancient  Irifti.  On  the  death  of  St  Molua,  St  Flannan 
his  difciple,  and  fon  of  the  chief  of  the  diftri&,  was 
confecrated  bifhop  of  this  place  at  Rome  about  the 
year  63 9>  ar,d  the  church  endowed  with  confiderable 
eftates  by  his  father  Theodorick.  Towards  the  clofe 
of  the  1  2th  century,  the  ancient  fee  of  Rofcrea  was 
united  to  that  of  Killaloe  )  from  which  period  thefe 
united  biftiopries  have  been  governed  by  the  fame  bi- 
ihops.  At  Killaloe  is  a  bridge  over  the  Shannon  of 
17  arches 4  and  here  is  a  confiderable  falmon  and  eel 
hfhery.  .  There  are  many  ancient  buildings  in  and 
about  this  town.  The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  edifice  in 
form  of  a  crofs,  with  the  fteeple  in  the  centre,  fup- 
ported  by  four  arches  )  it  was  built  by  Donald  king  of 
Limerick  m  1160.  There  is  a  building  near  it,  once 
the  oratory  of  St  Molua  ;  and  there  is  another  of  the 
fame  kind  in  an  ifland  on  the  Shannon,  having  marks 
of  ftill  higher  antiquity.  The  fee  houfe  of  the  biftiop 
is  at  Clarisford,  near  to  Killaloe.  Adjoining  to  the 
cathedral  are  yet  fome  remains  of  the  maufoleum  of 
Brien  Boru. 

KILL  ARNE  Y,  a  poll:  tow-n  of  Ireland  in  the 
county  of  Kerry  and  province  of  Munfter,  feated  near 
a  fine  lake  called  Lough  Lean ,  or  lake  of  Killarney.  It 
is  diftant  143  miles  from  Dublin,  and  has  two  fairs. 
Within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  this  place  are  the  ruins  of 
the  cathedral  of  Aghadoe,  an  ancient  bifhoprick  unit¬ 
ed  to  Ardfert  $  and  within  four  miles  the  ruins  of  Ag- 
hfh  church.  At  this  town  is  the  feat  and  gardens  of 
Lord  Kenmore. 

.  The  beautiful  lake  of  Killarney  is  divided  properly 
into  three  parts,  called  the  lower ,  middle ,  and  upper 
lake.  I  he  northern  or  lower  lake  is  fix  miles  in  length 
and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth,  and  the  town  is  fx- 
tuated  on  its  northern  ftiore.  The  country  on  this  and 
the  eaftern  boundary  is  rather  of  a  tame  character  ;  but 
rs^hereand  there  diverfified  with  gentle  fwells,  many 
ci  which  afford  delightful  profpefts  of  the  lake,  the 


1  (lands,  and  furrounding  feenery.  The  fouthern  ftiore 
is  compofed  of  immenfe  mountains,  rifing  abruptly 
from  the  water,  and  covered  with  woods  of  the  fineft 
timber.  From  the  centre  of  the  lake  the  view  of  this 
range  is  aftonifhingly  fublime,  prefenting  to  the  eve  an 
extent  of  foreft  fix  miles  in  length,  and  from  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  hanging  in  a  robe 
of  rich  luxuriance  on  the  Tides  of  two  mountains 
whofe  bare  tops  rifing  above  the  whole  form  a  per- 
fe6t  contraft  to  the  verdure  of  the  lower  region.  On 
the  fide  of  one  of  thefe  mountains  is  O’Sullivan’s  caf- 
cade,  which  falls  into  the  lake  with  a  roar  that  ftrikes 
the  timid  with  awe  on  approaching  it.  The  view'  of 
this  fheet  of  water  is  uncommonly  fine,  appearing  as  if 
it  were  defeending  from  an  arch  of  wood,  whiclfover- 
hangs  it  about  70  feet  jn  height  from  the  point  of 
view.  Coafting  along  this  ftiore  affords  an  almoft  end- 
lefs  entertainment,  every  change  of  pofition  prefenting 
a  new  feene  )  and  rocks  hollowed  and  worn  into  a  va¬ 
riety  of  forms  by  the  waves,  and  the  trees  and  ftirubs 
burftmg  from  the  pores  of  the  faplefs  (tone,  forced  to 
affume  the  moft  uncouth  ftiapes  to  adapt  themfelves  to 
their  fantaftic  fituations.  The  iflands  are  not  fo  nu¬ 
merous  in  this  as  in  the  upper  lake)  but  there  is  one 
of  uncommon  beauty,  viz'.  Innisfallen,  nearly  oppofite 
to  O’Sullivan’s  cafcade  :  It  contains  18  Irifti  acres. 
The  coaft  is  formed  into  a  variety  of  bays  and  promon¬ 
tories,  (kirted  and  crowned  with  arbutus,  holly,  and 
other  ftirubs  and  trees  )  the  interior  parts  are  diverfified 
with  hills,  and  dales,  and  gentle  declivities,  on  which 
every  tree  and  ftirub  appears  to  advantage  :  the  foil  is 
rich  even  to  exuberance  )  and  trees  of  the  largeft  fize 
incline  acrofs  the  vales,  forming  natural  arches,  with 
ivy  entwining  in  the  branches,  and  hanging  in  feftoons 
of  foliage.  The  promontory  of  Mucrufs,  which  di¬ 
vides  the  upper  from  the  lower  lake,  is  a  perfed  land 
of  enchantment  j  there  is  a  road  carried  through  the 
centre  of  the  promontory,  which  unfolds  all  the  inte¬ 
rior  beauties  of  the  place.  Amongft  the  diftant  moun¬ 
tains,  J.  urk  appears  an  objedl  of  magnificence)  and 
Mangerton’s  loftier,  though  lefs  interefting  fummit, 
rears  itfelf  above  the  whole.  The  paffage  to  the  up¬ 
per  lake  is  round  the  extremity  of  Muerufs,  which  con¬ 
fines  it  on  one  fide,  and  the  approaching  mountains  on 
the  other.  Here  is  the  celebrated  rock  called  the 
eagle's  neji ,  which  produces  w  onderful  echoes.  A  French 
horn  founded  here,  raifes  a  concert  fuperior  to  1 00  in- 
ftruments  ;  and  the  report  of  a  fingle  cannon  is  anfwer- 
ed  by  a  fucceftion  of  peals  refembling  the  loudeft  thum. 
der,  which  feems  to  travel  the  furrounding  feenery, 
and  die  away  among  the  diftant  mountains.  The  up¬ 
per  lake  is  four  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  three 
in  breadth  ;  and  is  almoft  furrounded  by  mountains,  from 
which  defeend  a  number  of  beautiful  cafcades.  The 
iflands  in  this  lake  are  numerous,  and  afford  an  ama- 
zing  variety  of  pfcturefque  views. — The  centre  lake, 
which  communicates  with  the  upper,  is  but  fmall  in 
comparifon  with  the  other  two,  and  cannot  boaft  of 
equal  variety.  1  he  fhores,  how  ever,  are  in  many  places 
indented  with  beautiful  bays,  furrounded  with  dark 
groves  of  trees,  fome  of  which  have  a  moft  pi&urefque 
appearance  when  viewed  from  the  water.  The  eaftern 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  bafe  of  Manger.ton,  down 
the  fteep  fide  of  which  dtfeends  a  cafcade  vifible  for 
jjo  yards ;  this  fall  of  water  is  fupplied  by  a  circular 

lake 
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& ;lUrn?y  lake  near  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  called  the 


KiHcran- 

kie. 


Devil's  Punch  Bowl ;  which  on  account  of  its  immenfe 
depth,  and  the  continual  overflow  of  water,  is  confider- 
ed  as  one  of  the  greated  curiofities  in  Killarney. — Mr 
Smith  feems  to  think,  that  one  of  the  bed  profpe&s 
this  admired  lake  affords,  is  from  a  rifing  ground  near 
the  ruined  cathedral  of  Aghadoe. 

The  lake  of  Killarney  is  otherwife  called  Lough 
Lane,  or  Loch  Lean ,  from  its  being  furrounded  by  high 
mountains.  Nennius  fays,  that  thefe  lakes  were  en- 
compaffed  by  four  circles  of  mines }  the  firft  of  tin,  the 
fecond  of  lead,  the  third  of  iron,  and  the  fourth  of 
copper.  In  the  feveral  mountains  adjacent  to  the 
lakes  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  vefliges  of  the  ancient 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper  j  but  tin  has  not  been 
difcovered.  Silver  and  gold  are  faid  by  the  Irifli  an¬ 
tiquaries  to  have  been  found  in  the  early  ages  :  but 
this  is  fomevvhat  doubtful,  efpecially  in  any  confider- 
able  quantity,  though  fome  fdver  probably  was  extract¬ 
ed  from  the  lead  ore,  and  fmall  quantities  of  gold 
might  have  been  obtained  from  the  yellow  copper 
ore  of  Mucrufs.  However,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
thefe  lakes  were  found  in  the  early  ages,  as  well  as  at 
prefent,  pebbles  of  feveral  colours,  which  taking  a 
beautiful  polifh,  the  ancient  Iriffi  wore  in  their  ears, 
girdles,  and  different  articles  of  their  drefs  and  furni¬ 
ture. 

KILLAS,  a  genus  of  (tones  belonging  to  the  ar¬ 
gillaceous  clafs,  found  chiefly  in  Cornwall  in  England. 
Its  texture  is  either  lamellar  or  coarfely  granular  j  the 
fpecific  gravity  from  2630  to  2666.  It  contains  60 
parts  of  (iliceous  earth,  25  of  argillaceous,  9  of  mag- 
nefia,  and  6  of  iron.  The  greenifli  kind  contains 
more  iron,  and  gives  a  green  tinClure  to  the  nitrous 
acid. 

KILLICRANKIE,  a  noted  pafs  of  Perthshire  in 
Scotland.  It  is  formed  by  the  lofty  mountains  im¬ 
pending  over  the  river  Garie,  which  rufhes  through 
in  a  deep,  darkfome,  and  horrid  channel,  beneath. 
In  the  laft  century  this  was  a  pafs  of  much  danger 
and  difficulty  j  a  path  hanging  over  a  tremendous 
precipice  threatened  deftru&ion  to  the  lead  falfe  (tep 
of  the  traveller  :  at  prefent  a  fine  road  formed  by  the 
foldiery  lent  by  government,  and  encouraged  by  an 
additional  6d.  per  day,  gives  an  eafy  accefs  to  the 
remote  Highlands  j  and  the  two  fide.s  are  joined  by  a 
fine  arch.  1  * 

Near  the  north  end  of  this  pafs,  in  its  open  and  un¬ 
improved  (late,  was  fought  in  the  year  1689  the  battle 
of  Killicrankie,  between  the  adherents  of  James  II.  un¬ 
der  Vifcount  Dundee,  and  of  William  III.  under  Ge¬ 
neral  Mackay.  Dundee’s  army  was  very  much  infe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  Mackay.  When  he  came  in  fight  of 
the  latter,  he  found  them  formed  in  eight  battalions 
ready  for  aCIion.  They  confided  of  45CO  foot,  and 
two  troops  of  horfe.  The  Highlanders  under  Dun¬ 
dee  amounted  to  little  more  than  half  that  number. 
Thefe  he  ranged  indantly  in  order  of  battle.  Maclean, 
with  his  tribe,  formed  the  right  wing.  The  Macdo¬ 
nalds  of  Sky,  under  the  chieftain’s  elded  fon,  formed 
the  left.  The  Camerons,  the  Macdonalds  of  Glengary, 
the  followers  of  Clanronald,  and  a  few  Irifh  auxiliaries, 
were  in  the  centre.  A  troop  of  horfe  was  placed  be¬ 
hind  under  Sir  William  Wallace.  The  officers  fent 
by  James  from  Ireland  were  didributed  through  all  the 
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line.  This  whole  army  dood  in  fight  of  the  enemy  for  Killicran- 
feveral  hours  on  the  deep  fide  of  a  hill,  which  faced  ^ 
the  narrow  plain  where  Mackay  had  formed  his  line.  <  1  ‘Sre  ^ 
Dundee  wiihed  for  the  approach  of  night  5  a  feafon 
fuited  for  either  vi&ory  or  flight. 

At  five  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  kind  of  flight 
(kirmifh  began  between  the  right  wing  of  the  High¬ 
landers  and  the  left  of  the  enemy.  But  neither  army 
wiffiing  to  change  their  ground,  the  firing  was  diicon- 
tinued  for  three  hours.  Dundee  in  the  mean  time 
flew  from  tribe  to  tribe,,  and  animated  them  to  a&ion. 

At  eight  of  the  clock  he  gave  the  fignal  for  battle,  and 
charged  the  enemy  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  the  horfe. 

The  Highlanders  in  deep  columns  ruffled  fuddenly 
down  the  hill.  They  kept  their  (hot  till  they  were 
within  a  pike’s  length  of  the  enemy  j  and  having  fired 
their  mufkets,  fell  upon  them  fword  in  hand.  Mae- 
kay’s  left  wing  could  not  for  a  moment  fudain  the 
(hock.  They  were  driven  by  the  Macleans  With  great 
(laughter  from  the  field.  The  Macdonalds  on  the  left 
of  the  Highlanders,  were  not  equally  fuccefsful.  Colo¬ 
nel  Hadings’s  regiment  of  foot  dood  their  ground. 

They  even  forced  the  Macdonalds  to  retreat.  Mac- 
lean,  with  a  few  of  his  tribe,  and  Sir  Evan  Cameron 
at  the  head  of  his  clan,  fell  fuddenly  on  the  flank  of 
this  gallant  regiment,  and  forced  them  to  give  way. 

The  (laughter  ended  not  with  the  battle.  Two  thou- 
fand  fell  in  the  field  and  the  flight.  The  tents,  bag¬ 
gage,  artillery,  and  provifions  of  the  enemy,  and  even 
King  William’s  Dutch  ffandard,  which  was  carried  by 
Mackay ’s  regiment,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  High¬ 
landers.  The  vi&ory  was  now  complete.  But  the 
Highlanders  lod  their  gallant  leader.  Perceiving  the 
unexpected  refidance  of  Colonel  Hadings’s  regiment, 
and  the  confufion  of  the  Macdonalds,  Dundee  rode 
rapidly  to  the  left  wing.  As  he  was  raifing  his  arm, 
and  pointing  to  the  Camerons  to  advance,  he  received 
a  ball  in  his  fide.  The  wound  proved  mortal  j  and 
with  Dundee  fell  all  the  hopes  of  King  James  at  that 
time. 

KILLIGREW,  William,  elded  fon  of  Sir  Robert 
Killigrew,  knight,  was  born  in  1605.  He  was  gentle- 
man-uffier  of  the  privy-chamber  to  King  Charles  I.  j 
and  on  the  Redoration  of  Charles  II.  when  the  lat¬ 
ter  married  the  Princefs  Catharine  of  Portugal,  he  was 
created  vice-chamberlain  5  in  which  Ration  he  conti¬ 
nued  22  years,  and  died  in  1693.  He  was  the  author 
of  four  plays,  which,  though  now  thrown  afide,  were 
much  applauded  by  the  poets  of  that  time,  particular¬ 
ly  by  Waller. 

Killigrew,  Thomas ,  brother  of  the  former,  was 
born  in  1611  y  and  was  much  didinguiffied  in  his  time 
for  wit.  He  was  page  of  honour  to  King  Charles  I.  and 
groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  II.  with  whom 
he  differed  many  years  exile  \  during  which  he  applied 
his  leifure  hours  to  the  dudy  of  poetry,  and  to  the  com? 
pofition  of  feveral  plays.  After  the  Redoration  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  high  favour  with  the  king,  and  had  frequently 
accefs  to  him  when  he  was  denied  to  the  fird  peers  iri  the 
realm  \  and  being  a  man  of  great  wit  and  livelinefs  of 
parts,  and  having  from  his  long  intimacy  with  that 
monarch,  and  being  continually  about  his  perfon  du~ 
ring  his  troubles,  acquired  a  freedom  and  familiarity 
with  him,  which  even  the  pomp  of  majedy  afterwards 
could  not  check  in  him  ;  he  fometimes,  by  way  of  jed* 

which 
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Kiliigrew.  whicli  King  Charles  was  ever  fond  of,  If  genuine,  even 
though  himfelf  was  the  objeft  of  the  fatire,  would  ad¬ 
venture  bold  truths  which  fcarcely  any  one  befides 
would  have  dared  even  to  hint  at.  One  ftory  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  related  of  him,  which  if  true  is  a  ftrong 
proof  of  the  great  lengths  he  would  fometimes  proceed 
in  his  freedoms  of  this  kind,  which  is  as  follows:—* 
When  the  king’s  unbounded  paffion  for  women  had’ 
given  his  miftrefs  fuch  an  afcendant  over  him,  that,  like 
the.  effeminate  Perfian  monarch  he  was  much  fitter  to 
have  handled  a  diftaff  than  to  wield  a  feeptre,  and  for 
the  converfation  of  his  concubines  utterly  negle&ed 
the  mod  important  affairs  of  ftate,  Mr  Killigrew  went 
to  pay  his  majefty  a  vifit  in  his  private  apartments, 
habited  like  a  pilgrim  who  was  bent  on  a  long  journey. 
The  king,  furprifed  at  the  oddity  of  his  appearance, 
immediately  afked  him  what  was  the  meaning  of  it, 
and  whither  he  was  going  ?  “  To  hell,”  bluntly  re¬ 
plied  the  wag.  “  Prithee  (faid  the  king),  what  can 
your  errand  be  to  that  place  ?”  To  fetch  back  Oliver 
Cromwell  (rejoined  he),  that  he  may  take  fome  care 
of  the  affairs  of  England,  for  his  fucceffor  takes  none  at 
^  all. — One  more  (lory  is  related  of  him,  which  is  not 

barren  of  humour.  King  Charles’s  fondnefs  for  plea- 
fure,  to  which  he  almoft  always  made  bufinefsgive  way, 
-ufed  frequently  to  delay  affairs  of  confequence,  from  his 
majefty’s  difappointing  the  council  of  his  prefence  when 
met  for  the  diipatch  of  bufinefs,  which  negleft  gave 
great  difguft  and  offence  to  many  of  thofe  who  were 
treated  with  this  Teeming  difrefped.  On  one  of  thefe 
occaficns  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  who  was  naturally 
impetuous  and  turbulent,  quitted  the  council  chamber 
in  a  violent  paffion  ;  and  meeting  Mr  Killigrew  pre¬ 
sently  after,  expreffed  himfelf  on  the  occafion  in  very 
difrefpe&ful  terms  of  his  majefty.  Killigrew  begged 
his  grace  to  moderate  his  paftion,  and  offered  to  lay 
him  a  wager  of  100J.  that  he  himfelf  would  prevail  on 
flis  majefty  to  come  to  council  in  half  an  hour.  The 
duke,  furprifed  at  the  boldnefs  of  the  affertion,  and 
warmed  by  his  refentment  againft  the  king,  accepted 
the  wager  ;  on  which  Killigrew  immediately  went  to 
the  king,  and  without  ceremony  told  him  what  had 
happened  ;  adding  thefe  words,  “  I  know  that  your 
majefty  hates  Lauderdale,  though  the  neceflity  of  your 
.affairs  compels  you  to  carry  an  outward  appearance  of 
civility  now,  if  you  choofe  to  get  rid  of  a  man  who 
is  thus  difagreeable  to  you,  you  need  only  go  this  once 
to  council-,  for  I  know  his  covetous  difpofition  fo  per¬ 
fectly,  that  I  am  well  perfuaded,  rather  than  pay  this 
100I.  he  would  hang  himfelf  out  of  the  way,  and  ne¬ 
ver  plague  you  more.”  The  king  was  fo  pleafed  with 
the  archnefs  of  this  obfervation,  that  he  immediately 
replied,  “  Well  then,  Killigrew,  I  pofitively  will  g0;” 
and  kept  his  word  accordingly. — Killigrew  died  in 
1682,  and  was  buried  in  Weftminfter  abbey. 

Killigrew,  Anne,  “  a  Grace  for  beauty,  and  a 
IVIufe  for  wit,”  as  Mr  Wood  fays,  was  the  daughter 
of  Dr  Henry  Killigrew,  brother  of  the  two  foregoing, 
and  was  born  a  little  before  the  Reftoration.  She 
gave  early  indications  of  genius,  and  became  eminent 
in  the  arts  both  of  poetry  and  painting.  She  drew 
the  duke  of  York  and  his  duehefs  to  whom  fhe  was 
maid  of  honour,  as  well  as  feveral  other  portraits  and 
biftory  pieces  ;  and  crowned  all  her  other  aceomplifh- 
snents  with  unblemifhed  virtue  and  exemplary  piety. 


Mr  Dryden  feerns  quite  lavifh  in  her  praife,  though  Killigrew 
Wood  aflures  us  he  has  faid  no  more  of  her  than  if 
file  was  equal  if  not  fuperior  to.  This  amiable  young  Kll,0llgh- 
woman  died  of  the  fmallpox  in  1685;  anc*  the  year 
after  her  poems  were  publiffied  in  a  thin  quarto  vo¬ 
lume.  x 

KILLILEAGH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Down  and  province  of  Ulfter,  80  miles  from  Dub¬ 
lin  5  otherwife  written  Ki/lyleagh .  It  is  the  principal 
town  in  the  barony  of  Duftrin  *  and  feated  on  an  arm 
of  the  lake  of  Strangford,  from  which  it  is  fupplied 
with  a  great  variety  of  fiffi.  The  family  of  the  Ha- 
miltons  created  firft  Lords  Clanbois,  and  afterwards 
earls  of  Clanbrafill,  had  their  feat  and  relidence  here 
in  a  caftle  ftanding  at  the  upper  end  of  the  great  ftreet  5  * 

at  the  lower  end  of  the  ftreet  is  a  little  fafe  bay,  where 
fhips  lie  (lieltered  from  all  winds;  in  the  town  are  fome 
good  houfes,  a  decent  market-houfe,  a  horfe  barrack, 

-and  a  Prefbyterian  meeting-houfe.  On  an  eminence  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  town  is  a  handfome  church 
built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs.  This  place  fuffered  much 
in  the  calamitous  year  1641.  It  is  now  thriving,  and 
the  linen  manufacture  carried  on  in  it,  and  fine  thread 
made,  for  which  it  has  a  great  demand.  It  formerly 
returned  two  members  to  parliament.  The  celebrated 
naturalift  and  eminent  phyfician  Sir  Hans  Sloane  was 
born  here  16th  April  1660,  and  his  father  Alexander 
Sloane  was  at  the  head  of  that  colony  of  Scots  which 
King  James  I.  fettled  in  the  place.  This  town  was  in¬ 
corporated  by  that  king  at  the  inftance  of  the  firft  earl 
of  Clanbois. 

KILLOUGH  (otherwife  Port  St  Arne),  a  port 
town  of  Ireland,  fituated  in  the  county  of  Down  and 
province  of  Ulfter,  76  miles  from  Dublin.  It  lies 
north  of  St  John’s  Point,  and  has  a  good  quay,  where 
fhips  lie  very  fafe.  The  town  is  agreeably  fituated;  the 
fea  flowing  all  along  the  backs  of  the  houfes,  where 
fhips  ride  in  full  view  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is 
here  a  good  church,  and  a  horfe  barrack.  They  have* 
good  fifhing  in  the  bay  ;  but  the  principal  trade  of 
the  place  confifts  in  the  exportation  of  barley,  and  the 
importation  of  Tucli  commodities  as  are  confumed  in 
the  adjacent  country.  A  manufacture  of  fait  is  alfo 
carried  on  with  great  advantage.  The  fairs  held  here 
are  five.  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  town  is  a  char¬ 
ter  working  fchool  for  the  reception  of  20  children, 
which  was  fet  on  foot  by  the  late  Mr  Juftice  Ward. 

There  is  a  remarkable  well  here  called  St  Scordiri*s 
We//,  and  highly  efteemed  for  the  extraordinary  light- 
nefs  of  its  water.  It  gufhes  out  of  a  high  rocky  bank, 
clofe  upon  the  fhore,  and  is  obferved  never  to  diminifti 
its  quantity  in  the  drieft  fcafon.  There  is  alfo  a  mine¬ 
ral  fpring  near  the  fchool,  the  waters  of  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  affirm  to  be  both  purgative  and  emetic.  At 
a  fmall  diftance  from  the  town  near  the  fea  is  a  rock  in 
which  there  is  an  oblong  hole,  from  whence  at  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  a  ftrange  noife  is  heard 
fomewhat  refembling  the  found  of  a  huntfman’s  horn. 

In  an  open  field  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
town  towards  St  John’s  point  there  is  a  very  curious 
cave,  which  has  a  winding  paffage  two  feet  and  a  half 
broad,  with  three  doors  in  it  befides  the  entrance,  and 
leading  to  a  circular  chamber  three  yards  in  diameter, 
where  there  is  a  fine  limpid  well.  'J(he  cave  is  about 
27  yards  long. 


Killough 
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Killough  K.ILLOUGH  Harbour  is  tolerably  fafe  and  commodi- 
Harbour  ous  .  a  fraan  degree  of  caution,  however,  is  neceflary  in 
K-ilmai-  into  ^  ;  for  a  roc^  ^ands  in  the  middle  of  the 

lock,  entrance,  covered  at  half  flood,  commonly  called  the 
— ■Ipjt '  water  rock.  Either  to  the  eaft  or  weft  of  this  rock  is 
a  fecure  paflage,  the  inlet  lying  fouth  by  eafl  and 
north  by  weft.  On  the  weft  ftde  of  the  rock  open  to 
Coney  ifland  is  a  ftrong  quay,  and  a  bafon  for  (hips, 
where  they  are  defended  from  all  winds,  within  which 
the  harbour  on  both  tides  affords  good  anchorage  for 
veflels  of  i  50  tons.  At  the  end  of  the  quay  the  chan¬ 
nel  is  400  yards  wide.  The  bay  of  Killough  is  form¬ 
ed  by  Rin-fad  and  the  Long  point  to  the  eaft,  and  St 
John’s  point  to  the  weft,  as  the  inner  harbour  is  by  a 
peninfula  called  Coney  ijle  from  the  number  of  rabbits 
thereon,  and  not  Cane  ijle  as  Sir  William  Petty  fuppofes. 
An  impetuous  fea  runs  on  all  this  coaft  in  ftorms  and 
fpring  tides. 

KILLYBEGS,  a  borough  and  fair  town  in  the 
county  of  Donegal  and  province  of  Ulfter,  1  23  miles 
from  Dublin.  It  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  Do¬ 
negal  bay  ;  but  is  a  place  of  no  great  trade,  though 
it  has  a  harbour  fpacious  enough  to  contain  a  large 
fleet  :  it  has  a  bold  and  ample  opening  to  the  fea  on 
the  fouth,  and  is  fecured  within  by  the  fhelter  of  high 
lands  furrounding  it  ;  fo  that  veflels  may  enter  at  any 
time  of  the  tide,  there  being  from  five  to  eight  fathoms 
water.  The  herring  fifhery  is  the  moft  considerable  of 
any  carried  on  here  ;  but  the  town  is  likely  to  increafe 
in  trade  and  confequence. 

KILM  AINHAM,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated  about 
half  a  mile  from  Dublin.  It  has  a  feflion  houfe  and 
handfome  gaol  *,  and  here  the  quarter  feffions  are  held 
for  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  knights  of  the  Afire 
ele&ed  for  that  county.  This  place  was  fome times 
the  feat  of  government  before  Dublin  caftle  was  con¬ 
verted  to  that  purpofe  ;  and  though  now  much  decayed, 
it  gives  title  of  baron  to  the  family  of  Wenman.  An 
ancient  priory  was  founded  here,  and  a  houfe  for  knights 
hofpitalers  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem. 

KILMALLOCK,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Limerick  and  province  of  Munfter,  16  miles  from 
the  city  of  Limerick,  and  107  from  Dublin. — This 
town  makes  a  confpicuous  figure  in  the  military  hiftory 
of  Ireland.  In  the  16th  century  it  was  a  populous 
place;  and  the  remains  of  the  wall  which  entirely  fur- 
rounded  the  town,  and  of  feveral  large  houfes,  are  ft  ill 
to  be  feen.  Edward  VI.  granted  a  charter  to  it  with 
many  privileges,  as  did  Queen  Elizabeth  another,  dated 
24th  April  1584.  In  1598,  it  was  inverted  by  the  Irifh 
forces,  when  the  earl  of  Ormond  haftened  to  its  relief, 
and  arrived  in  time  to  raife  the  fiege:  here  was  alfo 
fome  conteft  during  the  grand  rebellion  in  1641  and 
1642.  By  an  inquifition  11  Aug.  29  Eliz.  it  appears 
that  there  had  been  ari  abbey  in  Kilmallock  called 
Flacifpcgue ;  on  which  a  ftone  houfe  was  eredled.  In 
the  cathedral  church  are  the  remains  of  a  monument 
ere&ed  over  the  Verdon  family,  one  of  whom  repre- 
fented  this  town  in  parliament  in  1  13.  This  place 
once  gave  title  of  vifeount  to  one  of  the  Sarsfield  fa¬ 
mily.  Sir  James  Ware  informs  us,  that  an  abbey  of 
Dominicans  or  Black  friars  was  built  here  in  the  13th 
century  by  the  fovereign,  brethren,  and  commonalty. 
From  the  many  ruins  here  of  cattles  and  ancient  build¬ 
ings,  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  Irifh  Ba/beck . 
Vo L.  XI.  Part  II. 


The  parifti  church  was  formerly  an  abbey  for  regu¬ 
lar  canons  founded  by  St  Mochoallog,  who  died 
between  the  years  639  and  656;  and  fome  writers 
fay,  that  the  Dominican  abbey  juft  mentioned  was  <, 
founded  in  1291,  by  Gilbert  the  fecond  fon  of  John  of 
Callecn. 

KILMARNOCK,  a  populous  and  flourifhing  town 
of  Ayrfhire  in  Scotland,  noted  for  its  manufadture  of 
carpets,  milled  hofiery,  and  Scotch  bonnets.  It  gave 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Boyd,  refiding 
in  this  neighbourhood.  This  title  was  forfeited  by 
the  laft  earl,  who,  by  engaging  in  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
was  deprived  of  his  honours,  and  loft  his  life  on  the 
fcaffold.  His  fon,  however,  who  ferved  in  the  king’s 
army,  afterwards  fucceeded  to  the  earldom  of  Errol, 
The  population  in  1801  exceeded  8oco. 

KILMORE,  a  bi  (hop’s  fee  in  the  county  of  Cavan 
and  province  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland.  It  was  called  in 
former  ages  dunes ,  or  Clunis ,  i.  e.  the  4‘  fequeftered 
place  j”  and  is  fituated  near  Lough  Earn.  St  Fedlimid 
founded  this  bifhopric  in  the  fixth  century ;  it  was  af¬ 
terwards  removed  to  an  obfeure  village  called  Tri - 
burna  ;  where  it  continued  until  the  year  1454,  when 
Andrew  Maebrady  bifhop  of  Triburna  ere6led  a 
church  on  the  lite  of  that  founded  by  St  Fedlimid,  to 
whofe  memory  it  was  dedicated,  and  denominated 
Kilmore ,  or  44  the  great  church.”  At  prefent  there 
is  neither  cathedral,  chapter,  nor  canons,  belonging 
to  this  fee  ;  the  final  1  parifti  church  contiguous  to 
the  epifcopal  houfe  ferving  the  purpofe  of  a  cathe¬ 
dral. 

KILN,  a  ftove  ufed  in  the  manufa&ure  of  various 
articles.  A  fabric  formed  for  admitting  heat,  in  or¬ 
der  to  dry  or  burn  materials  placed  in  it  to  undergo 
fuch  operations. 

KILWORTH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated  in  the 
county  of  Cork  and  province  of  Munfter,  108  miles 
from  Dublin.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  with  a  good 
church,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  ridge  of  mountains  call¬ 
ed  Ki/wortk  mountains,  through  which  a  good  turnpike 
road  is  carried  from  Dublin  to  Cork  :  below  the  town 
runs  the  river  Funcheon,  which  is  well  ftored  with  fal- 
mon  and  trout,  and  difeharges  itfelf  a  mile  fouth  of 
this  into  the  Blackwater.  Near  Kilworth  is  a  good 
glebe  and  vicarage  houfe.  At  this  place  is  Moor¬ 
park,  the  fuperb  feat  of  Lord  Mountcafhel ;  and  ad¬ 
joining  to  his  lordftiip’s  improvements  (lands  the  caftle 
of  Clough-leagh,  boldly  fituated  on  the  river  Funcheon, 
which  has  flood  feveral  lieges. 

KIMBOLTON,  a  town  of  Huntmgdonfhire,  feated 
in  a  bottom  ;  and  noted  for  the  caftle  of  Kimbolton, 
the  feat  of  the  duke  of  Manchefter.  W.  Long.  o.  15. 
N.  Lat.  52.  18. 

KIMCHI,  David,  a  Jewilh  rabbi,  famous  as  a 
commentator  on  the  Old  Teftament,  lived  at  the  clofe 
of  the  I  2th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  centuries.  He 
was  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  fon  of  Rabbi  Jofeph  Kimchi, 
and  brother  of  Rabbi  Mofes  Kimchi,  both  men  of  emi¬ 
nent  learning  among  the  Jews  :  but  he  exceeded  them 
both,  being  the  bell  Hebrew  grammarian  the  Jews  ever 
had.  He  wrote  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  that 
language  ;  out  of  the  former  of  which  Buxtorf  made 
his  Thefaurus  Linguce  Hebreee ,  and  his  Lexicon  Linguce 
Hebrece  out  of  the  latter.  His  writings  have  been  held 
in  fuch  eftimaticn  among  the  Jews,  that  no  one  can 
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Kimchi  arrive  at  any  reputation  in  letters  and  theology  without 
ftudying  them. 

KINCARDINE,  a  town  in  Perthfhire,  fituated  up- 
.  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  four  miles  eaft  from  Alloa, 
and  22  fouth  from  Perth.  The  houfes  are  well  built, 
and  the  ftreets  regular,  with  a  dry  and  healthy  fitua- 
tion.  The  harbour  is  commodious,  with  an  excellent 
roadftead  oppofite  to  the  town,  where  IOO  veffels  of 
all  dimenfions  may  ride  in  perfect  fafety.  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  is  extenfively  carried  on  at  this  place,  and  nine  or 
ten  have  fometimes  been  upon  the  (locks  at  once,  fome 
of  them  200  and  300  tons  burden.  In  1792  there  were 
75  veffels  belonging  to  the  town,  furniming  employ¬ 
ment  for  300  Tailors.  Thefe  import  wood,  iron,  flax,  &c. 
from  the  Baltic,  barley  from  England  and  other  places  5 
and  export  coals  to  different  parts  of  Europe.  It  con¬ 
tains  at  prefent  about  2100  inhabitants. 

KINCARDINESHIRE,  or  Mearns-shire,  a 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Aber- 
deenthire,  on  the  tall  by  the  German  ocean,  and  on 
the  fouth  well  by  Angus  or  Forfarihire,  In  form  it 
refem'rdes  a  harp,  having  the  lower  point  towards  the 
fouth.  Its  length  along  the  coaft  is  about.  30  miles  \ 
its  greateft  breadth  about  20.  Various  opinions  have 
been  held  concerning  the  derivation  of  the  w  ord  Mearns $ 
but  the  other  name  is  taken  from  its  ancient  capital, 
Kmaird ve,  now  an  incbnfiderahle  village.  The  tracft 
of  country  through  which  the  Dee  pafft  s,  and  the  plain 
along  the  fea  coall,  are  well  cultivated,  and  produce 
much  corn  aud  flax.  The  fields  are  in  many  places 
ikreenrd  by  woods  ;  and  the  heaths  afford  (beep  walks 
smJ  much  good  paflure  for  cattle.  But  the  moil  ex- 
tenfive  tract  under  cultivation,  is  what  is  called  the 
Jiovj  or  hollow  of  the  Mearns.  This  traft  forms  part 
of  Strathmore,  or  the  great  vale  whic  h  runs  from  Stone¬ 
haven  in  the  north  call  to  ArgyVihire  in  the  foutb-wtft, 
nearly  acrofs  the  kingdom.  Near  Stonehaven,  to  the 
fouth,  are  the  ruins  of  Dunnotar  c  a  file,  the  aneicnt  fi  at 
©f  the  earls  marifcbal  of  Scotland,  fituated  on  a  high 
perpendicular  rock,  almoft  furrounded  by  the  fa.  In 
this  neighbourhood  is  a  precipitous  cliff  overhanging 
the  fea,  called  Fowls  Clench;  noted  as  the  refort  of 
kitti wakes,  the  young  of  which  are  much  fought  af¬ 
ter  in  the  hatching  feafon,  being  efteemed  a  great 
delicacy. —  At  a  little  diflance  from  Stonehaven,  up 
the  river,  (lands  Urie,  the  birth  place  of  Barclay  the 
famous  apolegiit  for  the  Quakers.  The  Quakers  have 
here  a  burying-ground  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  feen 
the  traces  of  a  Roman  Rat  ion.  There  are /other  fine 
manfion  houfes  in  this  county,  as  Birn,  the  feat  of  the 
late  Lord  Adam  Gordon  ;  Arbuthnot ,  the  feat  of  Vif- 
co  mt  Arbuthnot  \  C  igg:e,  Benholm  Coft 4>,  See. — The 
village  of  Fordun,  a  little  fouth  from  the  centre  of  the 
county,  is  fuppofed  to  he  the  birth  place  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  author  of  the  Scotichronicon.  In  the  church¬ 
yard  of  Fordun  is  (hewn  what  is  laid  to  be  the  tomb  of 
St  Palladius,  a  fmaU  plain  building,  which  from  its  ap¬ 
pearance  is. comparatively  of  a  modern  date.  Neai  the 
village,  and  along  the  river  Bervie,  the  country  is  flat 
and  well  cultivated.  The  fmall  town  <  f  Inverbervie 
was  made  a  royal  borough  by  David  Bruce,  who  land¬ 
ed  with  his  queen  at  Craig  David  rear  this  after  his 
long  retreat  ’nto  France.  Near  the  village  of  Fetter- 
cairn  are  dill  teen  fome  veil iges  of  a  caillt  faid  to  have 
keen  the  refidence  of  Finella,  daughter  of  a  nobleman 


of  large  poffeffions  in  this  county,  or,  as  Major  calls  Kineaiv 
her,  Countefs  of  Angus ,  who  was  acceffory  to  the  mur-  dinefhire 
der  of  Kenneth  II.  About  two  miles  from  this  place, 
on  the  road  (ide,  is  a  cairn  of  a  ftupendous  fize  and 
uncommon  form,  which  probably  might  give  name  to 
the  parifli.  About  fix  miles  weft  from  Bervie,  is  fitu¬ 
ated  Laurencekirk ,  which,  formerly  an  irfignificant 
village,  by  the  judicious  and  liberal  exertiens  of  Lord 
Gardenftone,  has  become  a  handfome  little  town,  with 
a  right  to  ele£l  magiftrates,  and  to  hold  an  annual 
fair  and  a  weekly  market.  He  eftabliftied  here  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  lawn,  cambric,  linen,  and  various  other 
articles.  He  has  aifo  freely  renounced  all  the  oppref- 
(ive  fer vices  due  by  his  tenants  \  fervlces  which  have 
been  fo  long  and  fo  juftly  complained  of  as  a  check  to 
agriculture  in  many  parts  of  Scotland. — The  north- 
welt  part  of  the  (hire,  being  mountainous,  is  more  em¬ 
ployed  in  pafture  than  in  cultivation.  The  principal 
mountains  are  Montfeattock,  and  Cioch-na  bean  :  the 
former  is  the  higheft  in  the  county  •,  the  latter  is  remark¬ 
able,  as  the  name  imports,  for  a  huge  detached  rock 
near  its  fummit.  T  he  population  of  this  county,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  parifhes,  is  the  following. 

n  . n  Population  Population  in 

rnnfhes . 

I  Arbuthnot 
Banchory  Devenich 
Banchory  Ternan 
Benholm 
j  Bervie 
Conveth 
Dunnotar 
Durris 
Fettercaim 
10  Fetterefloe 
Fordun 
Garvock 
Glenbervie 
Kinneff 
25  Marvculter 
Marykirk 

Nrgg 

St  Cyrus 
10  Strachaa 


in  *75 S-  1 

:79c— 

997 

1041 

1495 

1  700 

*736 

1340 

1367 

1537 

655 

1  200 

757 

1  20a 

•57° 

1962 

889 

651 

1950 

2000 

3082 

3370 

I89O 

2258 

7  55 

460 

958 

J3°7 

858 

1000 

746 

719 

1285 

1481 

I289 

1090 

1271 

1763 

796 

700 

24,346 

26,799 

24,346 

Increafe, 

2453  * 

5  related  to 

one  ano- 

*  Statiji 
Hijl. 


tiler,  w  hereof  the  law'  reckons  three  degrees  or  lines, 
viz.  the  defeending,  aicending,  and  collateral  line. 
See  Consanguinity  and  Descent. 

On  their  being* no  kindred  in  the  defeending  line, 
the  inheritance  paffes  in  the  collateral  one. 

KING,  a  monarch  or  potentate  who  rules  fmgly  and 
fovereignly  over  a  people. — Camden  derives  the  word 
from  the  Saxon  cyning ,  which  figmfits  the  fame  ;  and 
that  from  can,  “  power,1’  or  ken,  u  knowledge,”  where¬ 
with  every  monarch  is  fuppofed  to  be  ir.vefted.  The 
Latin  rex,  the  Scythian  reix,  the  Funic  refch,  the  Spa- 
hiih  rey,  and  French  roy ,  c  ome  all,  according  to  Pof- 
tel.  from  the  Hebrew  vm,  rojeh,  “  chief,  head.” 

Kings  were  not  known  amongft  the  Ifiaelitcs  till 
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King,  the  reign  of  Saul.  Before  him  they  were  governed 
at  firft  by  elders  as  in  Egypt  *,  then  by  princes  of  God’s 
appointment,  as  Mofes  and  Jolhua  )  then  by  judges 
till  the  time  of  Samuel  ;  and  laft  of  all  by  kings.  See 
Judges. 

Mod  of  the  Grecian  dates  were  governed  at  firft  by 
kings,  who  were  chofen  by  the  people  to  decide  differ- 
ences  and  execute  a  power  which  was  limited  by  laws. 
They  commanded  armies,  prefided  over  the  worship  of 
the  gods,  &e.  This  royalty  was  generally  hereditary  j 
but  if  the  vices  of  the  heir  to  the  crown  were  odious  to 
the  people,  or  if  the  oracle  had  fo  commanded,  he  was 
cut  off  from  the  right  of  fucceffion  ;  yet  the  kings 
were  fuppoled  to  hold  their  fovereignty  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Jupiter.  The  enfign  of  majefty  was  the 
feeptre,  which  was  made  of  wood  adorned  with  ftuds 
of  gold,  and  ornamented  at  the  top  with  fome  fi¬ 
gure-  commonly  that  of  an  eagle,  as  being  the  bird  of 
Jove. 

Rome  alfo  was  governed  at  firft  by  kings,  who  were 
ele&ed  by  the  people,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
fenate  and  concurrence  of  the  augurs.  Their  power 
extended  to  religion,  the  revenues,  the  army,  and  the 
administration  of  juftice.  The  monarchical  form  of 
government  fubfifted  244  years  in  Rome,  under  feven 
kings,  the  laft  of  whom  was  Tarquinius  Superbus.  See 
Rome. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  king  of  Perfia  bad  anciently 
the  appellation  of  the  great  king ;  the  king  of  France 
now-  has*  that  of  the  tnojl  Chnjlian  king  ;  and  the  king 
of  Spain  has  that  of  Catholic  king .  The  king  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  is  a  prince  chofen  by  the  emperor,  as  a  coadjutor 
in  the  government  of  the  empire. 

The  kings  of  England,  by  the  Lateran  council,  un¬ 
der  Pope  Julius  II.  had  the  title  of  ChriftianiJJimus  con¬ 
ferred  on  them  *,  and  that  of  defender  of  the  faith  was 
added  by  Pope  Leo  X.  though  it  had  been  ufed  by 
them  fome  time  before.  The  title  of  grace  w-as  firft 
given  to  our  kings  about  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  and 
that  of  majefty  firft  to  Henry  VII f.  before  which  time 
©ur  kings  were  called  grace ,  highnefs ,  &c. — In  all  pub¬ 
lic  inftruments  and  letters,  the  king  ftyles  himfelf  nor, 
4i  we  though  till  the  time  of  King  John  he  fpoke  in 
the  fingular  number. 

The  definition  of  king  above  given,  is  according  to 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  term.  It  will  not  there¬ 
fore  ftri£Ily  apply  to  the  fovereign  of  Britain  $  and  ft  ill 
lefs  of  late  to  that  of  France,  formerly  one  of  the  mofl 
abfolute,  now  the  raoft  degraded,  of  princes,  without 
power  and  without  confequence.  In  Britain,  a  happy 
mean  prevails.  The  power  of  the  king  is  indeed  fub- 
je£t  to  great  limitations:  but  they  are  the  limitations  of 
wifdom,  and  the  fources  of  dignity  ;  being  fo  far  from 
diminiftiing  his  honour,  that  they  add  a  glory  to  his 
crown:  For  while  other  kings  are  abfolute  monarehs 
ever  innumerable  multitudes  of  Haves,  the  king  of  Bri-, 
tain  has  the  diftinguilhed  glory  of  governing  a  free  peo¬ 
ple,  the  leaft  of  whom  is  protected  by  the  laws  :  he 
has  great  prerogatives,  and  a  boundlefs  power  in  doing 
good  ;  and  is  at  the  fame  time  only  reftrained  from  ail¬ 
ing  inc  onfiftently  with  his  own  happinefs,  and  that  of 
his  people. 

To  underftand  the  royal  rights  and  authority  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  we  muft  confider  the  king  under  fixdiftinft  views. 
I.  With  regard  to  his  title.  2.  His  royal  family. 


3.  His  councils.  4.  His  duties.  5.  His  prerogative.  Kir#. 
6.  His  revenue.  — — y— 

I.  His  title.  For  this,  fee  HeREDITART  Right,  and 
Succession. 

Ii.  His  royal  family.  See  ROTAL  Family. 

III.  His  councils.  See  Council. 

IV.  His  duties.  By  our  conftitution,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  duties  incumbent  on  the  king  ,  in  confideration  of 
which,  his  dignity  and  prerogative  are  eftablifhed  by* 
the  laws  of  the  land:  it  being  a  maxim  in  the  law-,  that 
protection  and  fubjeCtion  are  reciprocal.  And  thefe  re¬ 
ciprocal  duties  are  what  Sir  William  Blackftone  appre¬ 
hends  were  meant  by  the  convention  in  1688,  when 
they  declared  that  King  James  had  broken  the  original 
contraCt  between  king  and  people.  But,  however,  as 
the  terms  of  that  original  contraCt  were  in  fome  mea- 
furedifputed,  being  alleged  to  exift  principally  in  theo¬ 
ry,  and  to  be  only  deducible  by  reafon  and  the  rules  of 
natural  law-,  in  which  deduction  different  underftand- 
ings  might  very  confiderably  differ  }  it  was,  after  the 
Revolution,  judged  proper  to  declare  thefe  duties  ex- 
prefsly,  and  to  reduce  that.  contraCt  to  a  plain  certain¬ 
ty.  So  that,  whatever  doubts  might  be  formerly  raifed 
by  weak  and  fcrupulous  minds  about  the  exiftence  of 
fuch  an  original  contraCt,  they  muft  now  entirely  ceafe  j 
efpecially  with  regard  to  every  prince  who  hath  reign¬ 
ed  fince  the  year  1688. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  king  is,  To  govern  his 
people  according  to  law-,  Nec  regibus  vifmta  aut  libera 
poteflas ,  was  the  conftitution  of  our  German  anceftors 
on  the  continent.  And  this  is  not  only  confonant  to 
the  principles  of  nature,  of  liberty,  of  reafon,  and  of 
fociety  j  but  has  always  been  efteemed  an  exprefs  part 
of  the  common  law-  of  England,  even  when  prerogative 
was  at  the  higheft.  “  The  king  (faith  BraCl on,  who 
wrote  under  Henry  III.)  ought  not  to  be  fubjeft  to 
man  but  to  God,  and  to  the  law  :  for  the  law-  maketh 
the  king.  Let  the  king  therefore  render  to  the  law, 
what  the  law  has  invefted  in  him  with  regard  to  others \ 
dominion,  and  power  :  for  he  is  not  truly  king,  where 
will  and  pleafure  rules,  and  not  the  lav..”  And  again  : 

“  The  king  hath  a  fuperior,  namely  God  ;  and  alio  the 
law,  by  which  lie  was  made  a  king.”  Thus  BraCIon  j 
and  Fortefcue  alfo,  having  firft  well  diftinguifhed  be¬ 
tween  a  monarchy  abfolutely  and  defpotically  regal, 
which  is  introduced  by  conqueft  and  violence,  and  a 
political  or  civil  monarchy,  which  arifes  from  mutual 
confent(of  which  laft  fpecies  he  afferts  the  government 
of  England  to  be),  immediately  lays  it  down  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  ‘‘  the  king  of  England  muft  rule  his  people 
according  to  the  decrees  of  the  laws  thereof ;  infomuch 
that  he  is  bound  by  an  oath  at  his  coronation  to  the  ob- 
fervance  and  keeping  of  his  own  laws.”  But  to  ob¬ 
viate  all  doubts  and  difficulties  concerning  this  matter, 
it  is  exprefsly  declared  by  ftatute  12  and  13  W.  Ill, 
c.  2.  “  that  the  larvs  of  England  are  the  birthright  of 
the  people  thereof ;  and  all  the  kings  and  queens  who 
(hall  afeend  the  throne  of  this  realm  ought  to  adminifter 
the  government  of  the  fame  according  to  the  laid  law-s, 
and  all  their  officers  and  minifters  ought  to  l'erve  them 
refpeflivelv  according  to  the  fame  :  and  therefore  all 
the  other  law-s  and  ftatutes  of  this  realm,  for  feeuring 
the  eftablifhed  leligion,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people  thereof,  and  all  other  laws  and  ftatutes  of 
the  fame  now  in  force,  are  by  his  majefty,  by  and  with 
3M2  th« 
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the  advice  and  confent  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  tempo¬ 
ral,  and  commons,  and  by  authority  of  the  fame,  rati¬ 
fied  and  confirmed  accordingly.” 

And  as  to  the  terms  of  the  original  contrail;  be¬ 
tween  king  and  people,  thefe,  it  is  apprehended,  are 
now  couched  in  the  coronation  oath,  which  by  the  fta- 
tute  1  W.  and  M.  flat.  1.  c.  6.  is  to  be  adminiftered  to 
every  king  and  queen  who  (hall  fucceed  to  the  imperial 
crown  of  thefe  realms,  by  one  of  the  archbifliops  or 
bi ih ops  of  the  realm,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  people  5 
who  on  their  parts  do  reciprocally  take  the  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  crown.  This  coronation  oath  is  concei¬ 
ved  in  the  following  terms  : 

“  The  archbifhop  or  bifhop  fhall fay ,  Will  you  fo¬ 
ie  mnly  promife  and  lwear  to  govern  the  people  of  this 
kingdom  of  Britain,  and  the  dominions  thereto  be¬ 
longing,  according  to  the  ftatutes  in  parliament  a- 
greed,  and  the  laws  and  cufloms  of  the  fame  ? — 
The  king  or  queen  fhall  fay ,  I  folemnly  promife  fo  to 
do. 

yfrchbifbop  or  bifhop .  Will  you  to  your,  power 
caufe  law  and  juflice,  in  mercy,  to  be  executed  in  all 
your  judgments  ? — King  or  queen .  I  will. 

u  Archbifoop^  or  bifhop .  Will  you  to  the  utmoft  of 
your  power  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profef- 
fion  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  Proteftant  reformed  religion 
eftabliffied  by  the  law  ?  And  will  you  preferve  unto 
the  bifhops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  church¬ 
es  committed  to  their  charge,  all  fuch  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  as  by  law  do  or  (hall  appertain  unto  them,  or 
any  of  them  ? — King  or  queen.  All  this  I  promife  to 
do. 

u  After  this  the  king  or  queen ,  laying  his  or  her  hand 
upon  the  holy  gofpel,  fjall fay ,  The  things  which  I  have 
here  before  promifed,  I  will  perform  and  keep  :  fo  help 
me  God*  And  then  foall  kifs  the  bookA 

This  is  the  form  of  the  coronation  oath,  as  it  is  now 
prescribed  by  our  law  3  the  principal  articles  of  which 
appear  to  be  at  leaft  as  ancient  as  the  Mirror  of  Jufti- 
ces,  and  even  as  the  time  of  Brafton  :  but  the  wording 
of  it  was  changed  at  the  Revolution,  becaufe  (as  the 
flatute  alleges)  the  oath  itfelf  had  been  framed  in 
doubtful  words  and  expreffions,  with  relation  to  an¬ 
cient  laws  and  conftitutions  at  this  time  unknown. 
However,  in  what  form  foever  it  be  conceived,  this  is 
mod  indifputably  a  fundamental  and  original  exprefs 
contra 61  3  though,  doubtlefs,  the  duty  of  protedlion  is 
impliedly  as  much  incumbent  on  the  fovereign  before 
coronation  as  after  :  in  the  fame  manner  as  allegiance 
to  the  king  becomes  the  duty  of  the  fubjefl  immediate¬ 
ly  on  the  defeent  of  the  crown,  before  he  has  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  or  whether  he  ever  takes  it  at  all. 
This  reciprocal  duty  of  the  fubjeft  will  be  confidered 
m  its  proper  place.  At  prefent  wc  are  only  to  obferve, 
that  in  the  king’s  part  of  this  original  contra61  are  ex- 
prefled  all  the  duties  which  a  monarch  can  owe  to  his 
people,  viz.  to  govern  according  to  law  3  to  execute 
judgment  in  mercy  5  and  to  maintain  the  eftablilhed 
religion.  And  with  refped  to  the  latter  of  thefe  three 
branches,  we  may  farther  remark,  that  by  the  a£t  of 
union,  5  Ann.  c.  8.  two  preceding  ftatutes  are  recited 
and  confirmed  3  the  one  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland, 
the  other  of  the  parliament  of  England  :  which  ena6t 3 
the  former,  that  every  king  at  his  acceflion  fhall  take 
and  lubferibe  an  wath,  to  preferve  the  Proteftant  reli- 
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gion,  and  Prefbyterian  church-government  in  Scotland  j 
the  latter,  that  at  his  coronation  he  fhall  take  and 
fuoferibe  a  flmilar  oath,  to  preferve  the  fettlement  of 
the  church  of  England  within  England,  Ireland, 
Wales,  and  Berwick,  and  the  territories  thereunto  be- 
longing._ 

V.  His  prerogative.  Sec  Prerogative. 

VI.  His  revenue.  See  Revenue. 

Having  in  the  preceding  articles  chalked  out  all  the 
principal  outlines  of  this  vaft  title  of  the  law,  the  fu- 
preme  executive  magiftrate,  or  the  king’s  majefty,  con¬ 
fidered  in  his  feveral  capacities  and  points  of  view  3  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  (hort  comparative  review 
of7  the  power  of  the  executive  magiftrate,  or  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  crown,  as  it  flood  in  former  days,  and  as  it 
ftands  at  prefent.  And  we  cannot  but  obferve,  that 
moft  of  the  laws  for  afeertaining,  limiting,  and  re- 
ftraining  this  prerogative,  have  been  made  within  the 
compafs  of  little  more  than  a  century  paft  3  from  the 
petition  of  right  in  3  Car.  I.  to  the  prefent  time.  So 
that  the  powers  of  the  crown  are  now  to  all  appearance 
greatly  curtailed  and  diminifhed  fince  the  reign  of 
King  James  I.  particularly  by  the  abolition  of  the  ftar- 
chamber  and  high- com million  courts  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and  by  the  declaiming  of  martial  law,  and 
the  power  of  levying  taxes  on  the  fubje£t,  by  the  fame 
prince  :  by  the  difufe  of  foreft  laws  for  a  century  paft  : 
and  by  the  many  excellent  proviflons  ena£ted  under 
Charles  II.  3  efpecially  the  abolition  of  military  tenures, 
purveyance,  and  pre-emption  3  the  habeas  corpus  a6t 3 
and  the  a£l  to  prevent  the  difcontinuance  of  parliaments 
for  above  three  years  3  and  fince  the  Revolution,  by 
the  ftrong  and  emphatical  words  in  which  our  liberties 
are  allerted  in  the  bill  of  rights,  and  a6l  of  fettlement  3 
by  the  a6l  for  triennial,  fince  turned  into  feptennial 
ele6Iions  3  by  the  exclufion  of  certain  officers  from  the 
houfe  of  commons  3  by  rendering  the  feats  of  the  judges 
permanent,  and  their  falaries  independent  3  and  by  re- 
ftraining  the  king’s  pardon  from  obftru&ing  parliamen¬ 
tary  impeachments.  Befides  all  this,  if  we  confider 
how  the  crown  is  impoverithed  and  ft  ripped  of  all  its 
ancient  revenue's,  fo  that  it  greatly  depend's  on  the  libe¬ 
rality  of  parliament  for  its  necclfary  fupport  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  we  may  perhaps  be  led  to  think  that  the  ba¬ 
lance  is  inclined  pretty  ftrongly  to  the  popular  fcale, 
and  that  the  executive  magiftrate  has  neither  indepen¬ 
dence  nor  power  enough  left,  to  form  that  check  upon 
the  lords  and  commons  which  the  founders  of  our  con- 
ftitution  intended. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that 
every  prince,  in  the  firft  parliament  after  his  acceflion, 
has  by  long  ufage  a- truly  royal  addition  to  his  heredi¬ 
tary  revenue  fettled  upon  him  for  his  life  3  and  has  ne¬ 
ver  any  occafion  to  apply  to  parliament  for  fupplies, 
but  upon  fome  public  neceflity  of  the  whole  realm. 
This  reftores  to  him  that  conftitutional  independence, 
which  at  his  firft  acceflion  feems,  it  muft  be  owned,  to 
be  wanting.  And  then  with  regard  to  power,  we 
may  find  perhaps  that  the  hands  of  government  are 
at  leaft  fufficiently  (lengthened  3  and  that  a  Britiffi 
monarch  is  now  in  no  danger  of  being  overborne  by 
either  the  nobility  or  the  people.  The  inftruments  of 
power  are  not  perhaps  fo  open  and  avowed  as  they  for¬ 
merly  were,  and  therefore  are  the  lefs  liable  to  jealous 
and  invidious  refle&ions  3  but  they  are  not  the  weaker 

upon 
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upon  that  account.  In  fhort,  our  national  debt  and 
taxes  (befides  tlie  inconveniences  before  mentioned) 
have  alfo  in  their  natural  confequences  thrown  inch  a 
weight  of  power  into  the  executive  fcale  of  govern¬ 
ment,  as  we  cannot  think  was  intended  by  our  pa¬ 
triot  ancedors  5  who  glorioufly  druggled  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  then  formidable  parts  of  the  prerogative, 
and  by  an  unaccountable  want  of  forefight  edablidied 
this  fyfteni  in  their  dead.  The  entire  collection  and 
management  of  fo  vail  a  revenue,  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  crown,  have  given  rife  to  fuch  a  number 
of  new-  officers,  created  by  and  removable  at  the  royal 
pleafure,  that  they  have  extended  the  influence  of  go¬ 
vernment  to  every  corner  of  the  nation.  Witnefs  the 
com  mi  (Turners  and  the  multitude  of  dependents  on  the 
cufloms,  in  every  port  of  the  kingdom;  the  commiflion- 
ers  of  excife,  and  their  numerous  fubalterns,  in  every 
inland  didrift  ;  the  poll  mailers  and  their  fervants 
planted  in  every  town,  and  upon  every  public  road  ; 
the  commiffioners  of  the  flamps,  and  their  didributors, 
which  are  fully  as  fcattered  and  fully  as  numerous;  the 
officers  of  the  fait  duty,  which,  though  a  fpecies  of  ex¬ 
cife,  and  conduced  in  the  fame  manner,  are  yet  made 
a  didinCt  corps  from  the  ordinary  managers  of  that  re¬ 
venue  ;  the  furveyors  of  houfes  and  windows  ;  the  re¬ 
ceivers  of  the  land  tax  ;  the  managers  of  lotteries  ;  and 
the  commiffioners  of  hackney  coaches  ;  all  which  are 
either  mediately  or  immediately  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  removable  at  pleafure  without  any  reafon 
affigned  :  thefe,  it  requires  but  little  penetration  to 
fee,  mud  give  that  power  on  which  they  depend  for 
fubflftence,  an  influence  mod  amazingly  extenflve.  To 
this  may  be  added  the  frequent  opportunities  of  confer¬ 
ring  particular  obligations,  by  preference  in  loans,  fub- 
feriptions,  tickets,  remittances,  and  other  money  trans¬ 
actions,  which  will  greatly  increafe  this  influence;  and 
that  over  thofe  perfons  whofe  attachment  on  account  of 
their  wealth,  is  frequently  the  mod  defirable.  All  this 
is  the  natural,  though  perhaps  the  nnforefeen,  confe- 
quence  of  ereCting  our  funds  of  credit,  and,  to  fupport 
them,  edablifliing  our  perpetual  taxes  :  the  whole  of 
which  is  entirely  new  fince  the  Redoration  in  1660; 
and  by  far_  the  greated  part  fince  the  Revolution  in 
1688.  And  the  fame  may  be  faid  with  regard  to  the 
officers  in  our  numerous  army,  and  the  places  which  the 
army  has  created.  All  which  put  together  give  the 
executive  power  fo  perfuafive  an  energy  with  refpeCt  to 
the  perfons  themfelves,  and  fo  prevailing  an  intcred 
with  their  friends  and  families,  as  will  amply  make 
amends  for  the  lofs  of  external  prerogative. 

But  though  this  profuflon  of  offices  fhould  have  no 
effeCt  on  individuals,  there  is  dill  another  newly  ac¬ 
quired  branch  of  power  ;  and  that  is,  not  the  influ¬ 
ence  only,  but  the  force  of  a  difeiplined  army  ;  paid 
indeed  ultimately  by  the  people,  but  immediately  by 
the  crown;  railed  by  the  crown,  officered  by  the  crown, 
commanded  by  the  crown.  They  are  kept  on  foot, 
it  is  true,  only  from  year  to  year,  and  that  by  the 
power  of  parliament :  but  during  that  year  they  mud, 
by  the  nature  of  our  conditution,  if  raifed  at  all,  be  at 
the  abfolute  difpofal  of  the  crown.  And  there  need 
but  few  words  to  demondratehow  great  a  trult  is  there¬ 
by  repofed  in  the  prince  by  his  people  :  A  trull  that  is 
more  than  equivalent  to  a  thoufand  little  troublefome 
prerogatives. 


Add  to  all  this,  that  befides  the  civil  lid,  the  im-  K 
menfe  revenue  of  almod  feven  millions  fterling,  which  u  " 
is  annually  paid  to  the  creditors  of  the  public,  or 
carried  to  the  finking  fund,  is .  fird  deposited  in  the 
royal  exchequer,  and  thence  idued  out  to  the  rcfpec- 
tive  offices  of  payment.  This  revenue  the  people  can 
never  refufe  to  raife,  becaufe  it  is  made  perpetual  by 
act  of  parliament ;  which  alfo,  when  well  confidered, 

■will  appear  to  be  a  trud  of  great  delicacy  and  high 
importance. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  feems  clear,  that  what¬ 
ever  may  have  become  of  the  nominal ',  the  real  power 
of  the  crown  has  not  been  too  far  weakened  by  any 
tranfa&ions  in  the  lad  century.  Much  is  indeed  given 
up  ;  but  much  is  alfo  acquired.  The  dern  commands 
of  prerogative  have  yielded  to  the  milder  voice  of  in¬ 
fluence  :  the  flavifh  and  exploded  do&rine  of  non- 
refiflance  has  given  way  to  a  military  eflablifliment  by 
law  ;  and  to  the  difufe  of  parliaments  has  fucceeded  a 
parliamentary  trud  of  an  immenfe  perpetual  revenue. 
When,  indeed,  by  the  free  operation  of  the  finking 
fund,  our  national  debts  diall  be  lefiened  ;  when  the 
podure  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  univerfai  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  well  planned  and  national  militia,  will  differ 
our  formidable  army  to  be  thinned  and  regulated  ;  and 
when  (in  confequencc  of  all)  our  taxes  fliall  be  gra¬ 
dually  reduced ;  this  adventitious  power  of  the  crown 
will  flowly  and  imperceptibly  diminifh,  as  it  dowly  and 
imperceptibly  rofe.  But  till  that  fliall  happen,  it  will 
be  our  efpecial  duty,  as  good  fubje&s  and  good  Eng- 
liflimen,  to  reverence  the  crown,  and  yet  guard  againd 
corrupt  and  fervile  influences  from  thofe  who  are  in¬ 
truded  with  its  authority;  to  be  loyal  yet  free;  obe¬ 
dient,  and  yet  independent ;  and,  above  every  thing, 
to  hope  that  we  may  long,  very  long,  continue  to  be 
governed  by  a  fovereign,  who  in  all  thofe  public  a£ls 
that  have  perfonally  proceeded  from  himfelf,  hath  ma- 
nifefted  the  highed  veneration  for  the  free  conditution 
of  Britain,  hath  already  in  more  than  one  indance 
remarkably  drengthened  its  outworks ;  and  will  there¬ 
fore  never  harbour  a  thought  or  adopt  a  perfuafion, 
in  any  the  remoted  degree  detrimental  to  public  li¬ 
berty. 

King  at  Arms,  or  of  Arms,  is  an  officer  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  anciently  of  great  authority,  whole  bufl- 
nefs  is  to  direCt  the  hera’ds,  prefide  at  their  chapters, 
and  have  the  jurifdidtion  of  armoury. 

In  England  there  are  three  kings  of  arms,  viz.  gar¬ 
ter,  clarencieux,  and  norroy. 

Garter ,  principal  KING  of  Arms,  was  indituted  by 
Henry  V.  His  bufinefs  is  to  attend  the  knights  of  the 
Garter  at  their  aiTemblies,  to  marflial  the  folemnities  at 
the  funerals  of  the  highed  nobility,  and  to  carry  the 
garter  to  kings  and  princes  beyond  the  fea  ;  on  which 
occaflon  he  ufed  to  be  joined  in  commiffion  with  fome 
principal  peer  of  the  kingdom,  bee  Garter. 

Clarencieux  KING  at  Anns,  is  fo  called  from  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom  he  fird  belonged.  His 
office  is  to  mardial  and  difpofe  the  funerals  of  all  the 
inferior  nobility,  as  baronets,  knights,  efquires,  and 
gentlemen,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Trent,  See  Cla¬ 
rencieux. 

Nor'  oy  King  at  Arms,  is  to  do  the  fame  on  the) 
north  fide  of  the  river  Trent. 

Thefe  two  lad  are  alfo  called  provincial  heralds,  in 

regard 
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King,  regard  they  divide  the  kingdom  between  them  into 
provinces.  By  charter,  they  have  power  to  vifit  noble¬ 
men’s  families,  to  fet  down  their  pedigrees,  diftinguifh 
their  arms,  appoint  perfons  their  arms,  and  with  garter 
to  direct  the  other  heralds. 

Anciently  the  kings  at  arms  were  created  and  fo- 
lenmly  crowned  by  the  kings  of  England  themfelvcs  5 
but  in  later  times  the  earl  marfhal  has  a  fpeeial  com- 
miflion  at  every  creation  to  perfonate  the  king. 

Lyon  King  at  Arms ,  for  Scotland,  is  the  fecond 
king  at  arms  for  Great  Britain  5  he  is  inverted  and 
crowned  with  great  folemnity.  To  him  belong  the 
publHhing  king’s  proclamations,  marflialling  funerals, 
reverfing  arms,  &c.  See  Lyon. 

King,  Dr  John ,  a  learned  Englifh  blfliop  in  the 
17th  century,  was  educated  at  Wertminrter  fchool,  and 
at  Oxford,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth.  In  1605  he  was  made  dean  of  Chrift  church, 
was  for  feveral  years  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  in 
1 61 1  he  was  advanced  to  the  bifhopric  of  London.  Be¬ 
sides  his  LeBures  upon  Jonah ,  delivered  at  York,  he 
published  feveral  fermons.  King  James  I.  ufed  to  rtyle 
him  the  king  of  preachers ;  and  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Coke 
often  declared,  that  he  was  the  hej}  fpeaker  in  the  Star - 
chamber  in  his  time .  He  was  fo  conftant  in  preaching 
after  he  was  a  bifhop,  that,  unlefs  he  was  prevented  by 
want  of  health,  he  omitted  no  Sunday  in  virtting  fome 
pulpit  in  or  near  London.  Soon  after  his  death,  it  was 
reported,  that  he  died  a  member  of  the  Romifti  church. 

But  the  falrtty  of  this  rtory  was  fufhciently  expofed  by 
his  fon  Dr  Henry  King,  who  was  birtiop  of  Chitherter, 
in  a  fermon  at  St  Paul’s  crofs  foon  after  \  by  Bifhop 
Godwin  in  the  appendix  to  his  Comment  arias  de  preefu- 
libuS'  Ang/ice ,  printed  in  1622;  and  by  Mr  John  Gee, 
in  his  book,  entitled,  rlhe  Foot  out  of  the  Snare . 

King,  Dr  William,  a  facetious  Englifh  writer  in 
the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century,  was  allied  to  the 
noble  families  of  Clarendon  and  Rocherter.  Pie  was 
elefled^  a  ftudent  of  Chrirt  church  from  Wertminrter 
fchool  in  1681,  aged  18.  He  afterward  entered  upon 
the  Rudy  of  law,  and  took  the  degree  of  do&or  of  civil 
law,  foon  acquired  a  confiderable  reputation  as  a  civi¬ 
lian,  and  was  in  great  practice.  He  attended  the  earl 
of  Pembroke,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  into  that 
kingdom,  where  he  was  appointed  judge  advocate,  foie 
commirtioner  of  the  prizes,  keeper  of  the  records,  vicar 
general  to  the  lord  primate  of  Ireland  •,  was  countenan¬ 
ced  by  perfons  of  the  higlieft  rank,  and  might  have 
made  a  fortune.  But  fo  far  was  he  from  heaping  up 
riches,  that  he  returned  to  England  with  no  other  trea- 
fure  than  a  few  merry  poems  and  humorous  efiays,  and 
returned  to  his  rtudent’s  place  at  Chrift  church.  He 
died  on  Chriftmas  day  in  1712,  and  was  interred  in 
the  clojfters  of  Weftrninfter  abbey.  His  writings  are 
pretty  numerous.  The  principal  are,  1.  Animadver- 
ftons  on  a  pretended  Account  of  Denmark,  wrote  by 
Mr  Molefworth,  afterwards  Lord  Melefworth.  The 
writing  of  thefe  procured  Dr  King  the  place  of  fecre- 
tary  to  Prince  fs  Anne  of  Denmark.  2.  Dialogues  of 
the  dead.  3.  The  art  of  love,  in  imitation  of  Ovid 
De  arte  am  indi.  4.  A  volume  of  poems.  Ufefnl 
trarrta&ions.  6.  An  hiftoncal  account  of  the  heathen 
goL  and  heroes  7.  Several  tranfta  r  ionic 

King  Dr  William ,  arch  bifhop  of  Dublin  in  the 
l3t.h  century,  was  Utfc ended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
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the  north  of  Scotland,  but  born  in  the  county  of  An¬ 
trim  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  In  1674  he  took 
priefts  orders,  and  in  1679  was  promoted  by  his  pa¬ 
tron,  Dr  Parker,  archbifliop  of  Dublin,  to  the  eban- 
cellorfhip  of  St  Patrick.  In  1687  Peter  Manby,  dean 
of  Londonderry,  having  publiftied  at  London,  in  4U}, 
a  pamphlet  entitled  Coiirtderations  which  obliged  Peter 
Manby  dean  of  Londonderry  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
Religion,  our  author  immediately  wrote  an  anfwer.  Mr 
Manby,  encouraged  by  the  court,  and  afiifted  by  the 
moll:  learned  champions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  pub- 
lilhed  a  reply  under  this  title,  A  reformed  Catechifm,  in 
two  Dialogues,  concerning  the  Englifh  Reformation, 
&c.  in  reply  to  Mr  King’s  Anfwer,  &c.  Our  author 
foon  rejoined,  in  a  Vindication  of  the  Anfwer.  Mr 
Manby  dropped  the  controverfy  5  but  difperfed  a  loofe 
fheet  of  paper,  artfully  written,  with  this  title,  A  Letter 
to  a  Friend,  fhowing  the  Vanity  of  this  Opinion,  that 
every  Man’s  Senfe  and  Reafon  are  to  guide  him  in  Mat¬ 
ters  of  Faith.  This  Dr  King  refuted  in  a  Vindication 
of  the  Chriftian  Religion  and  Reformation  againft  tha 
Attempts  of  a  Letter,  &c.  In  1689  he  was  twice  con¬ 
fined  in  the  Tower  by  order  of  King  James  II.  and  the 
fame  year  commenced  do6for  of  divinity.  In  1690,  up¬ 
on  King  James’s  retreat  to  France  after  the  battle  at 
the  Boyne,  he  was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Derry.  In 
1692  he  publiflied  at  London,  in  4m,  The  State  of  the 
Proteftants  of  Ireland  under  the  late  King  James’s  Go¬ 
vernment,  &c.  “  A  hirtory  (fays  Bifhop  Burnet),  as 

truly  as  it  is  finely  written.”  He  had  by  him  at  his  death 
attefted  vouchers  of  every  particular  fa£t  alleged  in  this 
book,  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  his  relations. 
However,  it  was  foon  attacked  ,  by  Mr  Charles  Lefly. 
In  1693  our  author  finding  the  great  number  of  Prote- 
ftant  diifenters,  in  his  diocefe  of  Derry,  increafed  by 
a  vaft  addition  of  colonifts  from  Scotland,  in  order  to 
perfuade  them  to  conformity  to  the  eftablifhed  church, 
publiftied  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Inventions  of 
Men  in  the  Worfhip  of  God.  Mr  Jofeph  Boyfte,  a 
diftenting  minifter,  wrote  an  anfwer.  The  bifhop  an- 
fwered  Mr  Boyfe.  The  latter  replied.  The  birtiop  re¬ 
joined.  In  1702  he  publiftied  at  Dublin,  in  4U),  his  ce¬ 
lebrated  treatife  De  Origine  Mali.  Mr  Edmund  Law, 
M.  A.  fellow  of  Chrift’s  college  in  Cambridge  after¬ 
wards  publiftied  a  complete  tranflation  of  this,  with  very 
valuable  notes,  in  410.  In  the  fecond  edition  he  has 
inferted,  by  way  of  notes,  a  large  colle&ion  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  papers  on  the  fame  fubjetf,  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  relations  after  the  publication  of  the 
former  edition.  Our  author  in  this  excellent  treatife 
has  many  curious  observations  He  afferts  and  proves 
that  there  is  more  moral  good  in  the  earth  than  raoral 
evil.  A  fermon  by  our  author,  preached  at  Dublin 
in  1709,  was  publiftied  under  the  title  of  Divine  pre- 
deftination  and  Foreknowledge  confident  with  the  Free* 
dom  of  Man’s  Will.  This  was  attacked  by  Anthony 
Collins,  E*q.  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  A  Vindication 
of  the  Divine  Attributes  $  in  feme  remarks  on  the  arch¬ 
biftiop  of  Dublin’s  fermon,  entitled,  Divine  Predeftina- 
tion,  &c.  He  publiftied  likewife,  A  Difcourfe  con¬ 
cerning  the  Confecration  of  Churches  ;  fhowing  what 
is  meant  by  dedicating  them,  with  the  Grounds  of  that 
Office.  He  died  in  1 7 20. 

King,  Dr  Wtlh  tn,  principal  of  St  Mary’s  hall, 
Oxford,  fon  of  the  reverend  Peregrine  King,  was  b«rn 
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King-  at  Stepney  in  Middlefex,  in  the  year  1685.  He  was 
■  »  ’  made  doctor  of  laws  in  1715,  was  fecretary  to  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  and  earl  of  Arran,  as  chancellors  of 
the  univerfity  j  and  was  made  principal  of  St  Mary’s 
hall  on  the  death  of  Dr  Hudfon  in  1719.  When  he 
flood  candidate  for  member  of  parliament  for  the  uni¬ 
verfity,  he  refigned  his  office  of  fecretary,  but  enjoyed 
his  other  preferment,  and  it  was  all  he  did  enjoy  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  Dr  Clark,  who  oppofed  him, 
carried  the  eleftion  j  and  after  this  difappointment,  he 
in  the  year  1727  went  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  is 
faid  to  have  written  an  epic  poem,  called  The  Toaji , 
which  was  a  political  fatire,  printed  and  given  away 
to  his  friends,  but  never  fold.  On  the  dedication  of 
Dr  RadclifPs  library  in  1 749,  he  fpoke  a  Latin  ora¬ 
tion  in  the  theatre  of  Oxford,  which  was  received  with 
the  higheft  acclamations  j  but  it  was  otherwife  when 
printed,  . for  he  was  attacked  in  feveral  pamphlets  on  ac¬ 
count  of  it.  Again,  at  the  memorable  contefted  elec¬ 
tion  in  Oxfordlhire  1755,  his  attachment  to  the  old 
intereft  drew  on  him  the  refentment  of  the  new,  and 
he  was  libelled  in  newfpapers  and  pamphlets,  againft 
which  he  defended  himielf  in  an  Apology,  and  warmly 
retaliated  on  his  adverfaries.  He  wrote  feveral  other 
things,  and  died  in  17-62.  He  was  a  polite  fcholar, 
an  excellent  orator,  an  elegant  and  eafy  writer,  and 
elteemed  by  the  firft  men  of  his  time  for  his  learning 
and  wit. 

King,  Peter ,  lord  high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain, 
was  the  fon  of  an  eminent  grocer  and  falter,  and  was 
born  at  Exeter  in  1669,  and  bred  up  for  fome  years  to 
his  father’s  bufinefs  •,  but  his  inclination  to  learning  was 
lb  ftrong,  that  he  laid  out  all  the  money  he  could  fpare 
in  books,  and  devoted  every  moment  of  his  leifure 
hours  to  ftudy  :  fo  that  he  became  an  excellent  fcholar 
before  the  w  orld  fufpe&ed  any  fuch  thing ♦,  and  gave 
the  public  a  proof  of  his  Ikill  in  church  hiftory,  in  his 
Inquiry  into  the  Conftitution,  Difcipline,  Unity,  and 
Worffiip  of  the  primitive  Church,  that  flourifhed  with¬ 
in  the  firft  300  Years  after  Chrift.  London,  1 69 1 ,  in 
8vo.  This  was  written  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
fcheme  of  a  comprehenfion  of  the  diffentefs.  He  af¬ 
terwards  publiihed  the  fecond  part  of  the  Inquiry  into 
the  Conftitution,  &c.  ;  and  having  defired,  in  his  pre¬ 
face,  to  be  fhown,  either  publicly  or  privately,  any  mif- 
takes  he  might  have  made,  that  requeft  was  firft  com¬ 
plied  with  by  Mr  Edmund  Elys  ;  between  whom  and 
our  author  there  paffed  feveral  letters  upon  the  fubjeft, 
in  1692,  which  w'ere  publiihed  by  Mr  Elys  in  1694, 
8vo,  under  the  title  of  Letters  on  feveral  Subjects.  But 
the  moil  formal  and  elaborate  anfwer  to  the  Inquiry  ap¬ 
peared  afterwards,  in  a  work  entitled,  Original  Draught 
of  the  Primitive  Church. 

His  acquaintance  wi:h  Mr  Locke,  to  whom  he  was 
related,  and  who  left  him  half  his  library  at  his  death, 
was  of  great  advantage  to  him  ;  by  his  advice,  after 
he  had  ftudied  fome  time  in  Holland,  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law  ;  in  which  profefii  >n  this 
learning  and  diligence  made  him  foon  taken  notice  of. 
In  the  two  laft  parliaments  during  the  reign  of  King 
William,  and  in  five  parliaments  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  he  ferved  as  burgefs  for  Beer-Alfton  in 
Devonshire.  In  1702,  he  publiihed  at  London,  in 
8vo,  without  his  name,  his  Hiftory  of  the  Apoftles  Creed, 
vitb  critical  observations  on  its  feveral  articles  j  which 


is  highly  efteemed.  In  1708,  he  was  chofen  recorder  King 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  in  1710,  was  one  of  the  H 
members  of  the  houle  of  commons  at  the  trial  of  Dr  tchine-0" 
Sacheverel.  In  1 7 14,  he  was  appointed  lord  chief  w— y—L 
juftice  of  the  common  pleas  j  and  the  April  follow'- 
ing,  was  made  one  of  the  privy  council.  In  1715,  he 
was  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Lord  King ,  baron  of 
Ockham  in  Surry ,  and  appointed  lord  high  chancellor 
of  Great  Britain  *,  in  which  fituation  he  continued  till 
*  733*  w'hen  he  refigned  j  and  in  1734  died  at  Ockharxv* 
in  burry. 

King's  Bench.  See  Bench,  King's. 

King  Bird.  See  Paradisea,  Ornithology  In¬ 
dex. 

King's  Fijher.  See  Alcedo,  Ornithology  Index. 

Books  of  Kings ,  two  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  fo  called,  becaufe  they  contain  the  hiftory 
of  the  kings  of  Ifrael  and  Judah  from  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Solomon  down  to  the  Babylonilh  cap¬ 
tivity  for  the  fpace  of  near  600  years.  The  firlt  book 
of  Kings  contains  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  David, . 
and  his  death  $  the  flourilhing  ftate  of  the  Ifraelites 
under  Solomon,  his  building  and  dedicating  the  temple 
of  Jerufalem,  his  lhameful  defe&ion  from  the  true  re- 
ligion,  and  the  fudden  decay  of  the  Jewifti  nation  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  when  it  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms : 
the  reft  of  the  book  is  taken  up  In  relating  the  a£ls  of 
four  kings  of  Judah  and  eight  of  Ifrael.  The  fe¬ 
cond  book,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  fame  hiftory, 
is  a  relation  of  the  memorable  a&s  of  16  kings  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  and  I  2  of  Ifrael,  and  the  end  of  both  kingdoms, 
by  the  carrying  of  the  10  tribes  captive  into  Affyria 
by  Shalmanefer,  and  the  other  two  into  Babylon  by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

It  is  probable  that  thefe  books  were  compofed  by* 

Ezra,  who  extracted  them  out  of  the  public  records, 
which  were  kept  of  what  paffed  in  that  nation. 

King's  County ,  a  county  of  the  province  of  Lein- 
fter  in  Ireland,  taking  its  name  from  King  Philip  of 
Spain,  hufband  to  Queen  Mary.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Well  Meath  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Tipperary  and 
Queen’s  county,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Bar- 
row  j  and  by  part  of  Tipperary  and  Galway  on  the  weft, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Shannon.  It  is  a 
fine  fruitful  country,  containing  257,510  Irilh  planta¬ 
tion  acres,  56  pariffies,  u  baronies,  and  two  boroughs. 

It  is  about  38  miles  long  and  30  broad,  and  the  chief 
town  is  Philipftown. 

King's  Evil ,  or  Scrophula.  See  Medicine  Ind*x. 

KING-TE-TCHING,  a  famous  village  belonging 
to  the  diltriCt  of  Jao-tcheou-fou,  a  city  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-fi.  This  village,  in  which  are  col- 
le<5led  the  bell  workmen  in  porcelain,  is  as  populous  as 
the  largell  cities  of  China.  It  is  reckoned  to  contain 
a  million  of  inhabitants,  who  confume  every  day  more 
than  ten  thoufand  loads  of  rice.  It  extends  a  league 
and  a  half  along  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river,  and  is 
not  a  collection  of  draggling  houfes  intermixed  with 
fpots  of  ground  :  on  the  contrary,  the  people  com- 
p'ain  that  the  buildings  are  too  crowded,  and  that  the 
long  ftreets  which  they  form  are  tot)  narrow  ;  thofe 
who  pafs  through  them  imagine  their  ielves  tranfport- 
ed  into  the  midft  of  a  fair,  where  nothing  i>  heard 
around  but  the  noife  of  porters  calling  out  to  make  way. 

Provilions  are  dear  here,  beeaule  eveiy  thing  confirmed 
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is  brought  from  remote  placed  ;  even  wood,  fo  necef- 
fary  for  their  furnaces,  is  actually  tranfported  from  the 
*  didance  of  an  hundred  leagues.  This  village,  not- 
withflanding  the  high  price  of  provifions,  is  an  afylum 
for  a  great  number  of  poor  families,  who  could  not  fub- 
fiit  anywhere  elfc.  Children  and  invalids  find  employ¬ 
ment  here,  and  even  the  blind  gain  a  livelihood  by 
pounding  colours.  The  river  in  this  place  forms  a 
kind  of  harbour  about  a  league  in  circumference  :  two 
or  three  rows  of  barks  placed  in  a  line  fometimes  bor¬ 
der  the  whole  extent  of  this  vaft  bafon. 

KINGDOM,  the  territories  or  extent  of  country 
fubjeCt  to  a  king. 

Kingdoms  of  Nature.  Mod  naturalids  following 
Linnaeus,  have  divided  all  natural  bodies  into  three 
great  clades,  called  kingdoms.  Thefe  are  the  mineral ’, 
the  vegetable,  and  the  animal  kingdoms.  See  Natural 
History. 

K1NGHORN,  a  borough  towm  in  the  county  of 
Fife  in  Scotland,  on  the  frith  of  Forth,  direCtly  oppo¬ 
se  to  Leith.  The  manufacture  of  thread  dockings 
has  been  long  edablifhed  ;  and  machinery  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  for  fpinning  cotton  and  flax.  Many  of  the 
men  are  employed  in  ceading  fhips,  in  the  fifhery,  or 
the  paflage  boats  from  hence  to  Leith,  from  which  the 
town  of  Kinghorn  derives  confiderable  advantage.  This 
place  gives  a  fecond  title  to  the  earl  of  Strathmore. 
The  population  in  iSci  exceeded  2000. 

KINGSBRIDGE,  a  town  of  Devonfhire,  217  miles 
weft-fouth-wed  from  London,  which  has  a  harbour  for 
boats,  and  it  is  a  chapel  of  eafe  to  Chedon.  The  po¬ 
pulation  in  1801  amounted  to  1117. 

KINGSCLERE,  a  town  of  Hampfhire,  is  56  miles 
from  London,  was  once  the  feat  of  the  Saxon  kings, 
and  contains  nearly  2000  inhabitants. 

KINGSFERRY,  in  Kent,  the  common  way  from 
the  main  land  into  the  ifie  of  Sheppey  •,  where  a  cable 
of  about  140  fathoms  in  length,  fadened  at  each  end 
acrofs  the  water,  ferves  to  get  the  boat  over  by  hand. 
For  the  maintenance  of  this  ferry  and  keeping  up  the 
highway  leading  to  it  through  the  marfhes  for  above 
one  mile  in  length,  and  for  fupporting  a  wall  againft 
the  fea,  the  land  occupiers  tax  themfelves  yearly  one 
penny  per  acre  for  frefh  marfh  land,  and  one  penny  for 
every  10  acres  of  fait  marfh  land.  Here  is  a  houfe  for 
the  ferry  keeper,  who  is  obliged  to  tow  all  travellers 
over  free,  except  on  thefe  four  days,  viz.  Palm  Mon- 
day,  W  hit-Monday,  St  James’s  day,  and  Michaelmas 
day,  when  a  horfeman  pays  two  pence,  and  a  footman 
one  penny.  But  on  Sunday,  or  after  eight  o’clock  at 
rught,  the  ferry-keeper  demands  fixpence  of  every  horfe¬ 
man,  and  two  pence  of  every  footman,  whether  dran- 
gers  or  the  land  occupiers. 

KINGSTON  upon  Thames,  a  town  of  Surry 
in  England,  fituated  13  miles  from  London.  It  takes 
its  name  from  having  been  the  refidence  of  many  of 
our  Saxon  kings,  fome  of  whom  were  crowned  here 
on  a  Rage  in  the  market  place.  It  lias  a  wooden  bridge 
of  20  arches  over  the  Fhames,  which  is  navigable  here 
by  barges.  "1  here  is  another  bridge  here  of  brick, 
over  a  dream  that  comes  from  a  fpring  in  a  cellar  four 
mLes  above  the  town,  and  forms  iuch  a  brook  as  to 
drive  two  mills  not  above  a  bowlhot  from  it  and  from 
each  other.  It  is  gene  rally  the  place  for  the  dimmer 
gffizes  of  this  .county.  It  is  a  well  built  town,  and  in 
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the  reigns  of  King  Edward  II.  and  III.  fent  members  Kingficn. 
to  parliament.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1801  v"— "V”---* 
was  3793*  ^  has  a  free  fchool  \  an  alms  houfe  built 

in  1670,  for  fix  men  and  fix  women,  and  endowed  with 
lands  to  the  value  of  80I.  a-year  :  and  a  charity  fchool 
for  30  boys,  who  are  all  clothed.  Here  is  a  fpacious 
church  with  eight  bells,  adjoining  to  which,  on  the 
north  fide  was  formerly  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Mary, 
in  which  were. the  pictures  of  three  of  the  Saxon  kings 
that  were  crowned  here,  and  alfo  that  of  King  John, 
who  gave  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  their  firit  char¬ 
ter  of  incorporation.  But  thefe  were  all  dadroyed  by 
the  fall  of  this  chapel  in  1730.  Here  is  a  good  market 
for  corn. 

Kingston  Upon  Hull ,  a  town  in  the  ead  riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  173  miles  from  London.  Its  common  name 
is  limply  Hull,  and  it  is  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the 
rivers  Hull  and  Humber,  and  near  the  place  where 
the  latter  opens  into  the  German  ocean.  It  lies  fo 
low,  that  by  cutting  the  banks  of  the  Humber  the 
country  may  be  laid  under  water  for  five  miles  round. 

Towards  the  land  it  k  defended  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch, 
with  the  farther  fortification  of  a  cadle,  a  citadel,  and 
blockhoufe.  Hall  has  convenient  docks  for  the  {hip¬ 
ping  that  frequent  this  port.  The  fird  dock  was  com¬ 
pleted  fome  years  ago.  The  town  is  large  and  po¬ 
pulous,  containing  two  churches,  feveral  meeting 
houfes,  a  free  fchool,  a  charity  fchool,  and  fome 
hofpitals.  Among  the  latter  is  one  called  Trinity 
houfe,  in  which  are  maintained  many  didrefled  feamen, 
both  of  Hull  and  other  places,  that  are  members  of 
its  port.  It  is  governed  by  J2  elder  brethren  and  fix 
affidants  \  out  of  the  former  are  chofen  annually  two 
wardens,  and  out  of  the  younger  brethren  two  dew¬ 
ards  j  they  determine  quedions  between  maders  and 
feamen,  and  other  fea  matters.  A  handfome  infirmary 
has  lately  been  erected  without  the  town  to  the  north. 

Here  are  alfo  an  exchange  and  a  cudomhoufe,  and 
over  the  Hull  a  wooden  draw-bridge.  A  good  harbour 
was  made  here  b^  Richard  II.  This  town  lias  not 
only  the  mod  confiderable  inland  traffic  of  any  port  in 
the  north  of  England,  but  a  foreign  trade  fuperior  to 
any  in  the  kingdom,  excepting  the  ports  of  London, 

Bridol,  Liverpool,  and  Yarmouth.  By  means  of  the 
many  large  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Humber,  it  trades 
to  almod  every  part  of  Yorkfhire,  as  well  as  to  Lin- 
colnfhire,  Nottinghamfliire,  Stafforddiire,  Derbyffiire, 
and  Chefhire  :  the  commodities  of  which  counties  are 
brought  hither,  and  exported  to  Holland,  Hamburgh, 

France,  Spain,  the  Baltic,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

In  return  for  thofe,  are  imported  iron,  copper,  hemp, 
flax,  canvas,  Ruflia  linen  and  yarn,  befides  wine,  oil, 
fruit,  and  other  articles.  Such  quantities  of  corn  are 
alfo  brought  hither  by  the  navigable  rivers,  that  Hull 
exports  more  of  this  commodity  than  London.  The 
trade  of  Hull  with  London,  particularly  for  corn,  lead, 
and  butter,  and  with  Holland  and  France,  in  times  of 
peace,  for  thofe  commodities,  as  well  as  for  cloth,  ker- 
feys,  and  other  manufactures  of  Yorkfhire, is  very  confi¬ 
derable.  In  1 803  the  number  of  fhips  belonging  to  Hull, 
employed  in  the  Greenland  and  Davis’s  flraits  whale 
fifhery,  amounted  to  40.  The  mayor  of  Hull  has  two 
fwords,  one  given  by  King  Richard  II.  the  other  by 
Henry  VIII.  but  only  one  is  borne  before  him  at  a 
time  ;  alfo  a  cap  of  maintenance,  and  an  oar  of  lignum 
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vita  as  a  badge  of  his  admiralty  jurifdi&ion  within  the  point  of  trade- 
limits  of  the  Humber.  This  town  gave  title  of  earl  to 
Robert  Pierpont  of  Holme  Pierpont,  Vifcount  Newark, 

•created  in  the  4th  of  Charles  I.  and  afterwards  that  of 
duke  in  the  fame  family.  The  laft  duke  of  Kingflon 
died  in  1 773,  and  the  title  became  extind.  In  1801 
the  population  was  27,609. 

Kingston,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Leinfter,  and  capital  of  King’s  county.  W.  Long.  7. 

20.  N.  Lat.  53.  15.  It  is  otherwise  called  Philips- 
Town. 

Kingston,  a  town  of  Jamaica,  feated  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  bay  of  Port  Royal.  It  was  founded  in  the 
year  1693,  when  the  repeated  deflations  by  earth¬ 
quake  and  fire  had  driven  the  inhabitants  from  Port 
Royal.  It  extends  a  mile  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
about  as  much  from  eaft  to  weft,  on  the  harbour.  It 
contains  about  3000  houfes,  befides  negro  houfes,  and 
warehoufes.  The  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  1788 
was  about  7000 ;  of  free  people  of  colour  3000  5  and 
of  {laves,  about  1 6,000.  It  is  the  county  town,  where 
the  aftizes  are  held,  in  January,  April,  July,  and  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  laft  about  a  fortnight.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
trade.  W.  Long.  76.  52.  N.  Lat.  17.  50. 

KINGTON,  or  RynETON,  a  pretty  large  town  in 
Uerefordthire,  146  miles  from  London.  It  is  fituat- 
ed  on  the  river  Arrow,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
clothiers,  who  drive  a  confiderable  trade  in  narrow 
cloth.  It  has  a  confiderable  market  for  corn,  cattle, 
leather,  home  made  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  and  all 
forts  of  provifions. 

KINNOR,  or  Chinnor.  See  Chinnor. 

KINO,  a  gum  re  fin.  See  Materia  Medica  Index . 

KINROSS,  the  county  town  of  Kinrofsfhire  in  ScoU 
land,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  3.  25.  N.  Lat.  56.  15.  on 
the  weft  fide  of  Lochleven,  a  frefti  water  lake  about  10 
miles  in  compafs,  abounding  with  pike,  trout,  perch, 
and  water  fowl.  The  manufa&ures  are  linen  and  fome 
cutlery  ware.  The  houfe  of  Kinrofs,  an  elegant  an¬ 
cient  ftru£hire,  (lands  on  the  north  fide  of  the  town. 

Kinrofs  fends  a  member  to  parliament  by  turns  with 
Clackmannan.  In  the  lake  are  two  iflands  ;  on  one 
of  which  appear  the  ruins  of  a  priory,  heretofore  pof- 
feffed  by  the  Culdees  3  the  other  is  famous  for  the 
caftle  in  which  Queen  Mary  was  imprifoned  by  her  re¬ 
bellious  fubje&s. 

The  following  is  the  population  of  this  county  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  parifhes  *. 


Parifhes . 

Population 

Population  in 

in  1755- 

17^0 — 1798. 

Cleifh 

692 

653 

Kinrofs 

1310 

>839 

Orwell 

1891 

1705 

Portmoak 

969 

1105 

. 

4889 

5302 

4889 
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KINSALE,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Cork  in  Ire¬ 
land,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ban  or  Ban- 
don,  136  miles  from  Dublin.  It  is  reckoned  the  third 
town  in  the  kingdom,  and  inferior  only  to  Cork  in 
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_  _ ...  It  is  neat,  well  built,  and  wealthy 3 

and  is  governed  by  a  fovereign  and  recorder.  It  is  de¬ 
fended  by  a  ftrong  fort  built  by  King  Charles  II.  call-  , 
ed  Charles'1  s  fort  ;  and  on  the  oppofite  fhore  there  are 
two  well  built  villages,  called  Cove  and  Sciliy.  In  the 
town  and  liberties  are  6  parifhes,  30  plough  lands,  and 
therein  6846  acres,  and  the  population  amounts  to 
10,000.  The  barracks  hold  12  companies  of  foot,  be¬ 
fides  a  regiment  at  Charles’s  fort.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  a  good  market-houfe,  and  near  it  a  ftrong  built 
prifon  3  and  there  are  fcattered  up  and  down  the  ruins 
of  feveral  monafteries  and  religious  houfes.  In  time  of 
war  Kinfale  is  a  place  of  much  bufmefs,  being  then  fre¬ 
quented  by  rich  homeward  bound  fleets  and  (hips  of 
war,  for  which  reafon  moft  of  the  houfes  are  then  let 
at  double  rents.  The  harbour  is  very  commodious, 
and  perfe&ly  fecure  3  fo  large  that  the  Englifh  and 
Dutch  Smyrna  fleets  have  anchored  in  it  at  the  -ame 
time.  There  is  a  dock  and  yard  for  repairing  ftiips  of 
war,  and  a  crane  and  gun  wharf  for  landing  and  (hip¬ 
ping  heavy  artillery.  Ships  may  fail  into  or  out  of  this 
harbour,  keeping  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  with 
the  utraoft  fafety.  Within  the  haven  on  the  weft  fide 
lies  a  great  ftielf,  which  fhoots  a  great  way  off  from 
the  land  3  but  leaves  an  ample  paffage  by  the  fide  of  it, 
in  which,  as  in  all  the  reft  of  the  harbour,  it  is  many 
fathoms  deep.  Lord  Kinfale  has  the  ancient  privilege 
of  keeping  his  hat  on  in  the  king’s  prefence.  Kinfale 
gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  very  ancient  family  of 
Courcy,  lineally  defeended  from  John  de  Courcy,  earl 
of  Ulfter,  who  from  him  have  the  privilege  to  be  co¬ 
vered  in  the  prefence  of  the  king  of  England. 

KINTORE,  a  royal  borough  of  Aberdeenfhire  in 
Scotland,  fituated  on  the  river  Don,  in  W.  Long.  2.  6. 
N.  Lat.  57.  10.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  a  branch 
of  the  noble  family  of  Keith.  The  population  in  1 801 
was  846. 

KINTYRE.  See  Cantire. 

KIOF,  or  KlOW,  a  confiderable  town  of  Poland, 
and  capital  of  the  Ukrain,  in  the  palatinate  of  the  fame 
name,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee  and  caftle.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  Ruflia,  and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade. 
It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  lown,  and  feated 
on  the  river  Nieper,  in  E.  Long.  31.  51.  N.  Lat.  50. 
12. 

KIPPIS,  Andrew,  a  learned  and  eminent  Englifh 
non-conformift  divine  and  biographer,  was  born  at 
Nottingham,  on  the  28th  of  March  1725.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  was  removed  to  Sleaford  in  Lin- 
colnfhire  at  five  years  of  age,  where  he  received  his 
grammar  education,  and  gave  fuch  early  proofs  of  ta¬ 
lents  and  progrefs,  as  attra&cd  the  notice  of  Mr  Mer- 
rivale,  the  paftor  of  a  congregation  of  diffenters  at  that 
place.  To  this  excellent  man  it  was  probably  owing 
that  young  Kippis  dire£led  his  views  to  the  profeftjon 
of  a  diffenting  miniiler,  and  to  thofe  ftudies  in  which 
he  afterwards  fo  much  excelled.  In  1741  he  was 
placed  in  the  academy  at  Northampton,  under  the  tui¬ 
tion  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Doddridge,  a  feminary  at 
that  time  in  high  reputation.  Of  the  advantages  which 
this  inftitution  afforded  him,  Mr  Kippis  knew  how  to 
make  the  beft  improvement,  and  his  regular  conduft 
and  proficiency  fecured  him  the  efteem  of  his  worthy 
tutor.  Having  completed  liis  courfe  of  ftudies  in  five 
years,  he  was  invited  to  a  diffenting  congregation  at 
3  N.  Dorchefter, 
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Dorchefter,  but  he  gave  the  preference  to  a  fimilar  call  with  the  utmofl  facility.  He 
from  Boflon  in  Lincolnfhire  in  1  746,  where  he  remain¬ 
ed  till  17^0,  removing  from  thence  to  Dorking  in 


R 
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Surrey,  and  two  years  after  to  Long  Ditch,  Weftmin- 
fter,  in  the  room  of  Dr  Hughes  deceafed.  This  was  in 
O&ober  1753,  and  in  the  preceding  month  he  married 
Mifs  Elizabeth  Bott,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  at 
Boflon. 

The  fituation,  for  which  Mr  Kippis  was  eminently 
qualified  by  his  extenfive  abilities,  being  now  re- 
fpeflable,  introduced  him  to  ufeful  and  honourable 
connections.  He  became  a  manager  of  the  prefbyteri- 
an  fund  for  the  affiftanee  of  poor  congregations  in  the 
country  in  fupporting  their  minifters,  and  in  1762  he 
was  chofen  a  member  of  Dr  Williams’s  truft,  nearly 
for  fimilar  purpofes,  together  with  the  do&or’s  valuable 
library,  which  afforded  him  opportunities  of  very  ex¬ 
tenfive  ufefulnefs.  In  1762,  he  fignified  among  his 
friends  his  defign  of  taking  private  pupils,  and  was  on 
the  eve  of  entering  into  engagements  with  the  parents 
of  two  or  three  young  gentlemen,  when  a  more  honour¬ 
able  although  a  lefs  lucrative  employment  was  offered 
him.  He  was  appointed  claflical  and  philological  tutor 
in  Coward’s  academy,  an  office  which  he  filled  for  up¬ 
wards  of  25  years  with  uncommon  reputation  to  him- 
felf,  and  unfpeakable  advantage  to  his  ftudents.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh,  by  the  unfolicited  recommendation  of  the 
learned  Profeffor  Robertfon  in  1767  ;  in  1778  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Antiquarian,  and  in  1779  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

His  literary  engagements  growing  extremely  numer¬ 
ous,  in  1784  he  was  obliged  to  refign  his  appointment 
in  Coward’s  academy,  which 


fubfequent  year.  In  1786, 


was  difcontinued  in  the 
attempts  were  made  to 
cftabliffi  a  new  academy  in  the  vicinity  of  London  ;  a 
defign  which  Dr  Kippis  exerted  all  his  influence  to  ac- 
complifh  ;  and  although  his  numerous  engagements 
made  it  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  fill  any  depart¬ 
ment  in  it,  he  relu&antly  yielded  to  the  wifhes  of  the 
fubfcribers,  and  became  a  tutor.  But  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  arifing  from  the  diftance  of  Hackney  from  his 
place  of  refidence,  made  him  refign  that  office  in  a 
few  years. .  His  profeffional  duties  and  private  fludies 
occupied  his  time  after  this  period  5  and  as  he  enjoy¬ 
ed  an  uninterrupted  Rate  of  good  health  and  conftitu- 
tional  vigour,  made  his  friends  hope  that  his  life  and 
ufefulnefs  would  be  long  continued  5  but  in  confequence 
of  a  cold  which  he  caught  on  a  journey,  he  was  feized 
with  a  fever  which  no  medical  knowledge  could  fub- 
due,  and  he  died  on  the  5th  of  Odlober  1795,  in  the 
71ft  year  of  his  age. 

Dr  Kippis  was  diftinguiflied  in  a  high  degree  for 
thofe  virtues  and  accomplifliments  which  are  univerfal- 
}y  allowed  to  be  the  chief  ornaments  of  human  nature. 
His  temper  was  mild  and  gentle,  benevolent  and  can¬ 
did  his  manners  and  addrefs  were  eafy,  polifhed  and 
conciliating.  Notwithftanding  his  great  reputation,  he 
was  void  of  pride,  vanity,  and  felf-conceit  ;  he  ’was 
humble,  modeft,  affable  and  engaging.  The  powers 
and  vigour  of  his  mind  were  far  above  mediocrity;  he 
had  a  found  judgment,  a  copprehenfive  underftand- 
correct  imagination,  retentive  memory,  a  refined* 
tafle,  and  he  could  exert  his  faculties  on  any  fubjeft 
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his  youth,  to  which  in  a  great  meafure  his  good  health  ii 
may  be  aferibed.  He  excelled  in  his  acquaintance 
with  the  claflics,  belles-lettres,  hiftory,  and  biography. 

He  was  the  fteady  friend  and  advocate  of  genuine  civil 
and  religious  liberty  ;  and  as  a  divine,  he  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  different  branches  of  theology,  and 
with  thofe  fubje&s  which  are  fubfervient  to  the  critical 
fludy  of  the  leriptures.  He  very  feldom  introduced 
controverted  topics  into  the  pulpit,  but  confined  himfelf 
to  fuch  do&rines  and  duties  as  have  an  immediate  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  temper  and  pra£Hce. 

His  works  are  numerous  and  valuable,  of  which  we 
give  the  followingas  a  fpecimen  :  Review  of  the  Tranf- 
a&ions  of  the  prefent  Reign  ;  The  Hiftory  of  Learn¬ 
ing,  Knowledge,  and  Tafle  in  Great  Britain  ;  A  Vin¬ 
dication  of  the  Proteftant  Dilfenting  Minifters,  with 
regard  to  their  late  application  to  Parliament ;  Con- 
fiderations  on  the  Provifional  Treaty  with  America, 
and  the  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace  with  France  and 
Spain  ;  the  Life  of  Sir  John  Pringle  ;  Six  Difcourfes 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Society,  onafligning  the  Copley 
Medal  ;  the  Life  of  Captain  James  Cook,  of  Dr 
Lardner,  and  Dr  Doddridge ;  Sermons  pieached  on 
public  occafions;  Biographia  Britannica,  &.c. &c.  This 
lafl  great  work,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finifh,  has  af- 
figned  him  a  high  rank  among  the  learned  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  will  tranfmit  his  name  to  pofterity  with  diftin¬ 
guiflied  reputation. 

KIRCH,  Christian-Frederic,  of  Berlin,  a  cele¬ 
brated  aftronomer,  was  born  at  Guben  in  1694,  and 
acquired  great  reputation  in  the  obfervatories  of  Dant- 
zic  and  Berlin.  Godfrey  Kirch  his  father,  and  Mary 
his  mother,  acquired  confiderable  reputation  by  their 
aftronomical  obfervations.  This  family  correfponded 
with  all  the  learned  focieties  of  Europe,  and  their  a  lira- 
nomical  works  are  in  fome  repute. 

KIRCH ER,  Athanasius,  a  famous  philofopher 
and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Fulde  in  1601.  In 
1618,  he  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits,  and 
taught  philofophy,  mathematics,  the  Hebrew  and 
Syriac  languages,  in  the  univerfity  of  Witzburg,  with 
great  applaufe,  till  the  year  1631.  He  went  to  France 
on  account  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Swedes 
in  Franconia,  and  lived  fome  time  at  Avignon.  He 
was  afterwards  called  to  Rome,  where  he  taught  ma¬ 
thematics  in  the  Roman  College,  collected  a  rich  ca¬ 
binet  of  machines  and  antiquities,  and  died  in  1680.— 

The  quantity  of  his  works  is  immenfe,  amounting  to 
2  2  vols  in  folio,  1 1  in  quarto,  and  3  in  8vo  ;  enough 
to  employ  a  man  for  a  great  part  of  his  life  even  to 
tranferibe  them.  Moft  of  them  are  rather  curious  than 
ufeful ;  many  of  them  vifionary  and  fanciful  ;  and  if 
they  are  not  always  accompanied  with  the  greateft  ex- 
a&nefs  and  precifion,  the  reader,  it  is  prefumed,  will 
not  be  aftoniflied.  The  principal  of  his  works  are,  1, 
Prslujiones  magnetic a.  2.  Primitive  gnomonicce  catop¬ 
trics.  3.  Ars  magna  lucis  et  umbra.  4.  Mufurgia 
vniverfalis.  5.  Obelifcus  Pamphilius.  6.  Oedipus  JB- 
gyptiacus ,  four  volumes,  folio.  7.  Itiner avium  extati- 
cum.  8.  Obelifcus  AEgyptianus ,  in  four  volumes  folio. 

9.  Mundus  fubterraneus.  10.  Ch  na  illujlrata. 

KIRIATHAIM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  one  of 
the  towns  built  by  the  Reubenites;  reckoned  to  the 
^  tribe 
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Kiriathaim  tribe  of  Reuben  (Jofti.  xiiL),  1 2  miles  to  tbe  weft  of  Mi- 
daba.  The  ancient  refidence  of  the  giants  called 
Emtm. 

j  KIRIATH-arba.  See  Hebron. 

KlRIATH-Baal,  or  Cariath-Baal ,  called  alfo  Kiriath- 
jearim,  “  the  city  of  the  woods  one  of  the  cities.  of 
the  Gibeonites,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  nine 
miles  from  Ailia,  in  the  road  to  Diofpolis.  It  was 
alfo  called  Baala  (Joihua).  The  ark  of  the  covenant, 
after  its  recovery  from  the  Philiftines,  flood  for  fome 
time  in  this  city  (1  Sam.  vii.). 

KIRK,  a  Saxon  term,  fignifying  the  fame  with 
church. 

KlRK-SeJJions ,  the  name  of  a  petty  ecclefiaftical  ju¬ 
dicatory  in  Scotland.  Each  pariih,  according  to  its  ex¬ 
tent,  is  divided  into  feveral  particular  diftriifts  \  every 
one  of  which  has  its  own  elder  and  deacon  to  overfee  it. 
A  confiftory  of  the  minifters,  elders,  and  deacons  of  a 
pariih,  forms  a  kirk-feflion. — Thefe  meet  once  a-week, 
the  minifter  being  their  moderator,  but  without  a  ne¬ 
gative  voice.  It  regulates  matters  relating  to  public 
worftiip,  catechifing,  vifitations,  &c.  It  judges  in  lef- 
fer  matters  of  fcandal  5  but  greater,  as  adultery,  are 
left  to  the  prefbytery  \  and  in  all  cafes  an  appeal  lies 
from  it  to  the  prefbytery.  Kirk-fefTions  have  likewife 
the  care  of  the  poor  and  poor’s  funds. 

K1RKALDY,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Eife  in 
Scotland,  two  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Kinghorn. 
It  is  a  royal  borough,  the  feat  of  a  prefbytery,  and 
gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  earl  of  Melville.  Phe 
town  is  populous,  well  built,  and  extends  a  mile  in 
length  from  eaft  to  weft,  enjoying  a  confiderable  trade 
by  exporting  its  own  produce  and  manufactures  of 
corn,  coal,  linen,  and  fait.  The  population  in  1801 
exceeded  3000.  W.  Long.  3.  9.  N.  Lat,  56.  8. 

KIRKBY-LoNSDALE,  a  town  of  Weftmoreland, 
253  miles  from  London.  It  has  a  woollen  manufactory, 
and  a  market  on  Tuefday.  It  has  a  free  fchool  well 
endowed  with  three  prefentations  to  Chrift’s  college, 
Cambridge.  It  has  a  large  church,  and  a  good  ftone 
bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  Lon.  From  its  church¬ 
yard  and  the  banks  of  the  river,  there  is  a  very  fine 
profpeCt  of  the  mountains  at  a  vaft  diftance,  as  well  as 
of  the  courfe  of  the  river,  which  abounds  with  falmon, 
trout,  &c.  \  and  provifions  of  all  forts  are  very  cheap 
here.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1801  was 
1283. 

KlR  KB  T- St  even,  or  Stephen's  Churchy  a'  town  of 
Weftmoreland,  257  miles  from  London,  ftands  on  the 
river  Eden  near  Sedbergh  and  Afgarth.  The  church 
is  a  large  building  with  a  lofty  tower  y  in  it  are  feveral 
old  monuments.  Here  is  a  good  free  fchool  that  has 
two  exhibitions.  The  town  is  noted  for  the  manufac¬ 
tory  of^arn  ftockings  \  and  it  contains  above  tooo  in¬ 
habitants. 

KlRKBT-Thore ,  a  town  of  Weftmoreland,  ftands  al¬ 
fo  on  the  river  Eden,  north-weft  of  Appleby,  267  miles 
from  London.  A  horn  of  a  moofe  deer  was  found 
here  a  few  years  fince,  at  the  depth  of  four  feet  from 
the  furface  of  the  earth  :  and  feveral  other  antiquities 
have  been  dug  up  or  taken  out  of  a  well,  difeovered 
at  the  end  of  the  town  near  the  bridge.  Below  it  are 
the  vaft  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  where  Roman  coins 
and  urns  are  frequently  dug  up.  The  people  call  it 


Whely  caftley  300  yards  in  length,  and  1 50  in  breadth, 
with  three  entrances  on  each  fide,  with  bulwarks  be¬ 
fore  them.  At  a  little  diftance  from  thence  Roman 
urns  are  found,  containing  bones  and  afhes.  The  old 
military  way  runs  through  it,  called  the  Maiden  way , 
becaufe  it  began  at  Maiden-caftle  in  Stainmore  in 
Yorkfhire,  north  riding. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  county  or  ftew  artry  of,  makes 
a  confiderable  part  of  Galloway,  and  of  w  hich  the  earls 
of  Nithifdale  were  hereditary  Rewards.  It  i*  45  miles 
long,  and  30  broad,  and  with  Wigtonfhire  formed  the 
ancient  province  of  Galloway.  The  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try  exhibits  the  appearance  of  one  continued  heath, 
producing  nothing  but  pafture  for  fheep  and  fmall  black 
cattle,  which  are  generally  fold  in  England  ;  yet  thefe 
dufky  moors  are  interfered  wdth  pleafant  valleys,  and 
adorned  with  a  great  number  of  caftles  belonging  to 
private  gentlemen,  every  houfe  being  furrounded  with 
an  agreeable  plantation.  It  is  watered  by  the  river 
Dee  which  taking  its  rife  from  the  mountains  near 
Carrick,  runs  through  a  tra£l  of  land  about  70  miles 
in  length,  and,  entering  the  Irifh  fea,  forms  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Kirkcudbright,  a  borough  town,  well  fituated 
for  the  ffthery  and  other  branches  of  commerce.  There 
is  110  other  town  of  any  confequence  in  this  ftewartry. 
Kirkcudbright  gives  title  of  baron  to  the  Maclellans, 
formerly  a  powerful  family  in  the  county.  The  po¬ 
pulation  of  this  county,  according  to  its  parifties,  is 
the  following. 
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179° — 1798. 

I  Anwoth 

53 1 

495 

Balmaclellan 

534 

495 

Balm  a  eg  hie 

697 

862 

Borg  . 

697 

771 

5  Buittle 

899 

855 

Carfefairn 

609 

461 

Col  vend 

898 

964 

Crofsmichael 

613 

772 

Dairy 

891 

1 1 00 
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36  7 
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Irongray 

895 

7  62 
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784 

869 

Kelton 

81 1 

1600 

Kirkbean 

529 

669 

13  Kirkcudbright 

15*3 

2295 

Kirkgunion 

489 

520 

Kirkmabreck 

858 

1088 

Kirkpatrick  Durham 

699 

1000 

Lochrutton 

564 

528 

20  Minigaff 

1209 

1420 

Newabbey 

634 

649 

Orr 
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396 

409 
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2600 

Tungland 

537 

20 

28  Twynhame 

5‘9 

620 
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K m kham  KIRKHAM,  a  town  of  Laneafhire,  221  miles 

Kirftenfius  ^rom  ■^‘on^on>  Rands  near  the  Ribble,  fix  miles  from 
the  Irifh  fea,  in  that  part  of  the  county  called  the 
Field  lands .  It  has  a  market  and  three  fairs,  and  a 
free  fchool  well  endowed.  By  means  of  inland  naviga¬ 
tion,  it  has  a  communication  with  the  rivers  Merfey, 
Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Hum¬ 
ber,  Thames,  Avon,  Sec.  \  which  navigation,  including 
its  windings,  extends  above  500  miles,  in  the  counties 
of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Weftmoreland,  Chef- 
ter,  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  &c. 

KIKKOSWALD,  a  town  of  Cumberland  on  the 
Eden,  291  miles  from  London.  It  had  formerly  a 
caftle,  which  was  demolifhed  above  100  years  ago.  It 
has  a  market  and  two  fairs.  Its  church  is  a  very  irre¬ 
gular  old  building  \  and  the  belfry  is  placed  diftant 
from  the  church  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  that  the  found 
of  the  bells  might  be  more  eafily  heard  by  the  circum¬ 
jacent  villages. 

KIRKWALL,  the  capital  of  the  Orkneys,  fituat- 
ed  in  the  ifland  of  Pomona,  in  W.  Long.  o.  25.  N.  Lat. 
5^-  33’  I1  ls  built  upon  an  inlet  of  the  fea  near  the 
middle  of  the  ifland,  having  a  very  fafe  road  and  har¬ 
bour  for  /hipping.  It  is  a  royal  borough,  governed 
by  a  provoft,  bailies,  and  common  council.  It 
was  formerly  pofTefled  by  the  Norwegians,  who  be¬ 
llowed  upon  it  the  name  of  Crucoviaca.  From  King 
James  III.  of  Scotland  they  obtained  a  new  charter, 
empowering  them  to  eledl  their  own  magiftrates  year¬ 
ly,  to  hold  borough  courts,  arreft,  imprifon,  make 
laws  and  ordinances  for  the  right  government  of  the 
town  5  to  have  a  weekly  market,  and  three  fairs  an¬ 
nually  at  certain  fixed  terms  :  he  moreover  granted 
to  them  fome  lands  adjoining  to  the  town,  with 
the  cuftoms  and  fhore  dues,  the  power  of  pit  and 
gallows,  and  exempted  them  from  the  expence  of 
fending  commiflioners  to  parliament*  This  charter 
has  been  confirmed  by  fucceeding  monarchs.  At  pre- 
fent  Kirkwall  is  the  feat  of  juft  ice,  where  the  fteward, 
fheriff,  and  commififary,  hold  their  feveral  courts  of  ju! 
rifdi&ion  :.Here  is  likewife  a  public  grammar  fchool, 
endowed  with  a  competent  falaryfor  the  mafter.  The 
town  confifts  of  one  narrow  ilreet  about  a  mile  in 
length  5  the  houfes  are  chiefly  covered  with  flate, 
though  not  at  all  remarkable  for  neatnefs  and  con¬ 
venience. — The  principal  edifices  are  the  cathedral 
church  and  the  bifhop’s  palace.  The  former,  called 
St  Magnus ,  from  Magnus  king  of  Norway,  the  fup- 
pofed  founder  of  the  town,  is  a  large  Gothic  ftruc- 
ture  :  the  rocf  is  fupported  by  24  pillars  on  each 
fide,  and  the  fpire  is  built  upon  four  large  columns. 
The  gates  are  decorated  with  a  kind  of  mofaic  work, 
of  red  and  white  ftones  elegantly  carved  and  flowered! 
By  the  ruins  of  the  king’s  caftle  or  citadel,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  ftrong  and  ftatcly  fortrefs.  At 
the  north  end  of  the  town  a  fortification  was  built  by  the 
Englifh  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  but  it  is  now 
in  ruins.  It  was  furrounded  with  a  ditch  and  rampart ; 
but  it  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  ruins.  The  popu¬ 
lation  in  1801  was  2621. 

K  IRSTENS  I  US,  Peter,  profeflbr  of  phyfic  at 
Upfal,  and  phyfician  extraordinary  to  the  queen  of 
Sweden,  was  born  at  Breflaw  in  1577.  He  ftudied 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  natural  philofophy, 
anatomy,  botany,  and  other  fciences.  Being  told  that 
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a  man  could  not  diftinguifh  himfelf  in  phyfic  unlefs  Kirft 
he  underftood  Avicenna,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  Arabic ;  and  not  only  to  read  Avicenna,  but  , 
alfo  Mefue,  Rhafis,  Abenzoar,  Abukafis,  and  Aver- 
roes.  He  vifited  Spain,  Italy,  England,  and  did 
not  return  home  from  his  travels  till  after  feven  years. 

He  was  chofen  by  the  magiftrates  of  Breflaw  to  have 
the  direction  of  their  college  and  of  their  fehools.  A 
fit  of  ficknefs  having  obliged  him  to  refign  that  diffi¬ 
cult  employment,  with  which  he  was  alfo  much  dif- 
gufted,  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  pra&ice  of 
phyfic,  and  went  with  his  family  into  Pruffia.  Here 
he  obtained  the  friendlhip  and  efteem  of  the  chancellor 
Oxenftiern,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Sweden  j 
where  he  was  made  profeflbr  of  phyfic  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Upfal,  and  phyfician  to  the  queen.  He  died 
in  1640.  It  is  faid  in  his  epitaph,  that  he  underftood 
26  languages.  He  wrote  many  works  ;  among  which 
are,  1.  Liber  fecundus  Canonis  Avicenna,  typis  Arabicisr 
ex  MSS .  edit  us,  el  ad  verbu?n  in  Latinum  tranjlatus,  in 
folio.  2.  De  vero  ufu  et  abufu  Medicina.  3.  Gram- 
tnatica  Arabica,  folio.  4.  Vita  quatuor  Evangelijla - 
rum,  ex  antiquijfwio  codice  MSS.  Aratdco  eruta,  in  folio. 

5.  Not  a  in  Evangelium  S.  Matthai,  ex  co/latione  textuum 
Arabicorum ,  Syriacorum ,  Egypliacorum,  Gracorum ,  et 
Latinorurn ,  in  folio,  See. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  vdth  George  Ker - 
Jietuus,  another  learned  phyfician  and  naturalift,  who 
was  born  at  Stettin,  and  died  in  1660  5  and  is  alfo  the 
author  of  feveral  works. 

KIRTLE,  a  term  ufed  for  a  fhort  jacket  $  alfo  for  a 
quantity  of  flax  about  a  hundred  weight. 

KIRTON,  or  Kirkton,  a  town  of  Lincolnfliire^ 

1 51  miles  from  London,  It  had  its  name  from  its 
kirk  or  church,  which  is  truly  magnificent.  It  has  a 
market  and  two  fairs.  This  place  is  famous  for  the 
pippin,  which,  when  grafted  on  its  flock,  is  called 
the  rennet .  It  gives  name  to  its  hundreds,  in  which 
are  four  villages  of  the  fame  name. 

KISSER,  the  ancient  Colonia  AfTuras  in  Africa, 
as  appears  frpm  many  inferiptions  ftill  to  be  met  with 
in  the  place.  Here  is  a  triumphal  arch  done  in  a  very 
good  tafte  :  there  is  alfo  a  fmall  temple  of  a  fquare  fi¬ 
gure,  having  feveral  inftruments  of  facrifice  carved 
upon  it  \  but  the  execution  is  much  inferior  to  the 
defign,  which  is  very  curious.  The  town  is  fituated 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
above  a  large  fertile  plain  \  wliich  is  ftill  called  the 
plain  of  Surfo,  probably  from  its  ancient  name  AJfuras . 

KISSING,  by  way  of  falutation,  or  as  a  token  of 
refpedl,  has  been  pradlifed  in  all  nations.  The  Ro¬ 
man  emperors  faluted  their  principal  officers  by  a  kifs. 
Rifling  the  mouth  or  the  eyes  was  the  ufual  compli¬ 
ment  upon  any  promotion  or  happy  event.  Soldiers 
killed  the  general’s  hand  when  he  quitted  his  office. 
Fathers,  amongft  the  Romans,  had  fo  much  delicacy, 
that  they  never  embraced  their  wives  in  the  prefence 
of  their  daughters.  Near  relations  were  allowed  to 
kifs  their  female  kindred  on  the  mouth  :  but  this  was 
done  in  order  to  know  whether  they  fmelt  of  wine  or 
not  becaufe  the  Roman  ladies,  in  fpite  of  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  to  the  contrary,  were  found  fometimes  to  have  made 
too  free  with  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Slaves  Rifled  their 
mafters  hand,  who  ufed  to  hold  it  out  to  them  for 
that  purpofe,  Kifling  was  a  cuftomary  mode  of  falu¬ 
tation 
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tation  among  the  Jews,  as  we  may  collect  from  the 
circ um (lance  of  Judas  approaching  his  Mailer  with  a 
'  kite.  Relations  ufed  to  kifs  their  kindred  when  dying, 
and  when  dead  ;  when  dying,  out  of  a  ftrange  opi¬ 
nion  that  they  fhould  imbibe  the  departing  foul  j  and 
when  dead,  by  way  of  valedictory  ceremony.  They 
even  kiffed  the  corpfe  after  it  was  conveyed  to  the  pile, 
when  it  had  been  ieven  or  eight  days  dead. 

KISTI,  an  Afiatic  nation,  which  extends  from  the 
higheft  ridge  of  Caucafus,  along  the  Sundfha  rivulets. 

.  According  to  Major  Rennel  *,  they  are  bounded  to 

of  a  map  of  the  weft  by  the  little  Cabarda,  to  the  eaft  by  the  Tar- 
tbe  coun -  tars  and  Lefguis,  and  to  the  fouth  by  the  Lefguis 
trie!C0?'d  and  Georgians.  He  imagines  they  may  be  the  people 
between  whom  Gaerber  calls  the  2  auhn%i ,  i.  e.  “  mountaineers,” 
the  Black  and  to  whom  he  attributes  the  following  ftrange  cu- 

Sea  and  the  ftom  : _ “  When  a  gueft  or  ftranger  comes  to  lodge 

Cafpian.  wjt^  them,  one  of  the  hoft’s  daughters  is  obliged  to 
receive  him,  to  unfaddle  and  feed  his  horfe,  take  care 
of  his  baggage,  prepare  his  dinner,  pafs  the  night  with 
him,  and  continue  at  his  difpofal  during  his  ftay.  At 
his  departure,  fhe  faddles  his  horfe  and  packs  up  his 
baggage.  It  would  be  very  uncourtly  to  refufe  any 
of  thefe  marks  of  hofpitality.”  The  different  tribes  of 
this  reftlefs  and  turbulent  nation  are  generally  at  va¬ 
riance  with  each  other,  and  with  all  their  neighbours. 
Their  diale&s  have  no  analogy  with  any  known  lan¬ 
guage,  and  their  hiftory  and  origin  are  at  prefent  ut¬ 
terly  unknown. 

Their  diftri&s,  as  enumerated  in  Major  Rennel’s  Me¬ 
moir,  are,  I.  Ingufhi,  about  60  miles  to  the  louth ward 
of  Mofdok, .  in  the  high  mountains  about  the  Kum- 
belei.  2.  Endery  ;  and,  3.  Axai,  on  a  low  ridge  be¬ 
tween  the  Sundfha  and  Iaxai  rivers.  In  their  terri¬ 
tories  are  the  hot  wells.  4.  Ackinyurt  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  Sundfha  and  Kumbelei.  5.  Ardakli, 
on  the  Rofhni  that  joins  the  Sundfha.  6.  Wapi,  near 
the  Offetin  village  Tfhim,  towards  the  fource  of  the 
Terek.  7.  Angufht,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Kum¬ 
belei.  8.  Shalkha,  called  by  the  Ruffians  Maloi  An- 
gujht .  9.  Thetfhen,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Argun 

river.  10.  Atakhi,  a  fmall  diftrift  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  Argun.  11.  Kulga,  or  Dfhanti,  in  the  high 
mountains.  1  2.  Galgai,  or  Halha,  about  the  fource  of 
the  Afai,  a  Sundfha  rivulet.  13.  Tfhabrilo,  and  Sha- 
bul,  on  the  Sundfha.  14.  Tfhifhni- Kabul,  on  the 
Rofhni,  a  Sundfha  rivulet.  1 5.  Karaboulak,  a  wan¬ 
dering  tribe,  who  have  their  little  villages  about  the 
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ligious  ceremony,  but  by  refting  from  labour  \  they  have  K^1 
a  faft  in  fpring,  and  another  in  fummer  ;  they  obferve  gjeiI|{K)Via, 
no  ceremonies  either  at  births  or  deaths  }  they  allow  of  4 

polygamy,  and  eat  pork.  One  kind  of  faerifice  is 
ufual  among  them  :  at  certain  times  a  fheep  is  killed  by 
a  perfon  who  feems  to  be  confidered  as  a  kina  of  prieft, 
as  he  is  obliged  to  live  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy.  His  ha¬ 
bitation  is  in  the  mountains,  near  an  old  ftone  church, 
which  is  faid  to  be  adorned  with  various  ftatues  and 
inferiptions.  Under  the  church  is  a  vault  that  contains 
certain  old  books,  which,  however,  no  one  ever  at¬ 
tempts  to  approach.  Mr  Guldenftaedt  j'  was  pre-  f  Rife* 
vented  by  the  weather  from  vifiting  this  church.  vo’ 

The  6th,  7th,  and  8th  tribes,  which  were  formerly 5 
tributary  to  the  Cabardean  princes,  fubmitted  to  Ruf- 
fia  in  1770.  The  9th,  Tflietfhen,  is  governed  by  its 
own  chiefs,  who  are  related  to  the  Avar-Khan.  This 
tribe  is  fo  numerous  and  warlike,  and  has  given  the 
Ruffians  fo  much  trouble,  that  its  name  is  ufually  given 
by  them  to  the  whole  Kifti  nation.  The  chief  village 
of  Tfhetfhen  lies  on  the  Argun,  about  15  miles  from 
its  mouth.  Its  other  principal  villages  are  Hadfhiaul 
and  Iangejent,  both  on  the  Sundfha. 

KIT,  in  Mujic ,  the  name  of  a  fmall  violin,  of  fuch 
form  and  dimenfion  as  to  be  capable  of  being  carried 
in  a  cafe  or  fheath  in  the  pocket.  Its  length,  mea- 
furing  from  the  extremities,  is  about  16  inches,  and 
that  of  the  bow  about  17.  Small  as  this  inftrument 
is,  its  powers  are  co-extenfive  with  thofe  of  the  violin. 

KlT-Cat-Club ,  an  affoeiation  of  above  30  noblemen 
and'  gentlemen  of  diftinguifhed  merit,  formed  in  1703, 
purely  to  unite  their  zeal  in  favour  of  the  Proteftant 
fueeeffion  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover.  rlheir  name  was 
derived  from  Chriftopher  Kat,  a  paftry  cook,  near  the 
tavern  where  they  met  in  King’s  ftreet,  Weftminfter,. 
who  often  fupplied  them  with  tarts.  Old  Jacob  Ton- 
Ion  was  their  bookfeller  :  and  that  family  is  in  poffef- 
fion  of  a  picture  of  the  original  members  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  club,  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  The  de- 
fign  of  thefe  gentlemen  was  to  recommend  and  encou¬ 
rage  true  loyalty  by  the  powerful  influence  of  wit  and 
humour  *,  and  Sir  Samuel  Garth  diftinguifhed^  himfelf 
by  the  extempore  epigrams  he  made  on  their  toafts, 
which  were  inferibed  on  their  drinking  glaffes. 

KITCHEN,  the  room  in  a  houfe  where  the  pro- 
vifions  are  cooked. 

Arrmj  KITCHEN ,  is  a  fpaee  of  about  16  or  18  feet 
diameter,  with  a  ditch  furrounding  it  three  feet  wide  y 


fix  uppermost  rivulets  of  the  Sundfha,  particularly  the  the  opnofite  bank  of  which  ferves  as  a  feat  for  the  men 


Fortan.  16.  Meefti,  Meredflii,  Galaflika,  and  Duban, 
are  fmall  tribes  on  the  Axai. 

The  Ingufhi,  or  firft  of  the  above  tribes,  fubmitted 
to  Ruffia  in  1770.  They  are  capable  of  arming  about 
5000  men  *,  they  call  themfel ves Ingufhi,  KijU ,  or  Halha; 
they  live  in  villages  near  each  other,  containing  about 
20  or  30  houfes  \  are  diligent  hufbandmen,  and  rich 
in  cattle.  Many  of  their  villages  have  a  ftone  tower, 
which  ferves  in  time  of  war  as  a  retreat  to  their  women 
and  children,  and  as  a  magazine  for  their  effe&s. 
Thefe  people  are  all  armed,  and  have  the  cuftom  of 
wearing  (hields. — Their  religion  is  very  Ample,  but 
has  fome  traces  of  Chriftianity  :  They  believe  in  one 
God,  whom  they  call  Dai/e,  but  have  no  faints  or  re¬ 
ligious  perfons  ;  they  celebrate  Sunday,  not  by  any  re- 


who  drefs  the  vifluals.  The  kitchens  of  the  flank  com¬ 
panies  are  contiguous  to  the  outline  of  the  camp  j  and 
the  intermediate  fpaee  is  generally  diftributed  equally 
for  the  remaining  kitchens  ;  and  as  each  tent  forms  a 
mefs,  each  kitchen  muft  have  as  many  fire  places  as 
there  are  tents  in  the  company. 

KITCHEN  Garden ,  a  piece  of  ground  laid  out  for  the 
cultivation  of  fruit,  herbs,  pulfe,  and  other  vegetables, 
ufed  in  the  kitchen.  See  GARDENING, 

KITE.  See  Falco,  Ornithology  Index. 

KITTIWAKE.  See  Larus,  Ornithology  In¬ 
dex. 

KIU-iioa.  See  Partiienhjm,  Botany  Index . 

KIUN-tcheou-fou.  See  HJl-Nan . 

KLEINHOVI A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 

the 
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§ynandtia  elafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
l. — lng  under  the  37th  order,  Columniferce . 


.  r~  v./ - , . . j .  See  Botany 

Index. 

KLEIST,  Edward  Christian  de,  a  celebrated 
German  poet,  and  a  foldier  of  diftinguifhed  bravery, 
was  born  at  Zeblin,  in  Pomerania,  in  1715.  At  nine 
years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  purfue  his  ftudies  at 
Cron  in  Poland  ;  and  he  afterwards  ftudied  at  Dant- 
zic  and  Koningfberg.  Having  finifhed  his  ftudies,  he 
went  to  vifit  his  relations  in  Denmark,  who  invited 
lum  to  fettle  there  5  and  having  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  obtain  preferment  in  the  law,  at  21  years  of  age 
accepted  of  a  poll  in  the  Danish  army.  He  then  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  all  the  fciences  that  have 
a  relation  to  military  affairs,  with  the  fame  afliduity 
as  he  had  before  ftudied  civil  law.  In  1740,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  king  of  Pruffia, 
Mr  de  Kleift  went  to  Berlin,  and  was  prefen  ted  to 
his  majefty,  w^°  made  him  lieutenant  of  his  brother 
Prince  Henry’s  regiment  5  and  he  was  in  all  the  cam¬ 
paigns  which  diftinguifhed  the  firft  five  years  of  the 
king  of  Pruflia’s  reign.  In  1749  he  obtained  the  poll 
of  captain  5  and  in  that  year  publifhed  his  excellent 
poem  on  the  Spring.  Before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
laft  war,  the  king  chofe  him,  with  fome  other  officers 
at  Potfdam,  companion  to  the  young  Prince  Frede¬ 
ric  William  of  Pruffia,  and  to  eat  at  his  table.  In 
the  firft  campaign,  in  1756,  he  was  nominated  major 
of  Ha  u  fen’s  regiment  5  which  being  in  garrifon  at 
Leipfic,  he  had  time  to  finifh  feveral  new  poems. 
After  the  battle  of  Rofbach,  the  king  gave  him,  by 
an  order  in  hi*  own  handwriting,  the  infpe&ion  of  the 
great  hofpital  eftabliftied  at  Leipfic.  And  on  this 
occafion  his  humanity  was  celebrated  by  the  fick  and 
wounded  of  both  parties,  and  his  difintereftednefs  was 
equally  admired  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 
In  1758,  Prince  Henry  coming  to  Leipfic,  Mr  Kleift 
defired  to  ferve  in  his  army  with  the  regiment  of  Hau- 
fen,  which  was  readily  granted.  Opportunities  of  dif- 
tinguiftiing  himfelf  could  not  be  wanting  under  that 
great  officer,  and  he  always  communicated  his  cou¬ 
rage  to  the  battalion  under  his  command.  He  alfo 
ferved  that  prince  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of 
1759,  when  he  was  with  him  in  Franconia,  and  in  all 
the  expeditions  of  that  army,  till  he  was  detached  with 
the  troops  under  General  de  Fink  to  join  the  king’s 
army.  On  the  12  th  of  Auguft  was  fought  the  bloody 
battle  of  Kunnerfdorf,  in  which  he  fell.  He  attacked 
the  flank  of  the  Ruffians,  and  affifted  in  gaining  three 
batteries.  In  thele  bloody  attacks  he  received  twelve 
contulions.;  and  the  two  firft  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
being  wounded,  he  was  forced  to  hold  his  fword  in 
the  left.  His  port  of  major  obliged  him  to  remain 
behind  the  ranks  j  but  he  no  fooner  perceived  tile 
commander  of  the  battalion  W'ounded  and  carried  aw'ay, 
than  he  inftantly  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troop! 
He  led  his  battalion  in  the  midft  of  the  terrible  fire 
of  the  enemy’s  artillery,  againft  the  fourth  battery. 
He  called  up  the  colours  of  the  regiment  j  and,  ta¬ 
king  an  enfign.  by  the  arm,  led  him  on.  Here  he 
received  a  ball  in  nis  left  arm  ;  when,  being  no  longer 
able  to  hold  his  fword  in  his  left  hand,  he  took  it 
again  in  the  right,  and  held  it  with  the  two  laft  fingers 
and  his  thumb.  He  ftill  pufhed  forward,  and  was 
within  thirty  fteps  of  the  battery,  when  his  right  leg 


was 
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by  the  wadding  of  one 


] 

fhattered  by  the  wadding  of  one  of  the  great  Kleift, 
guns  ;  and  he  fell  from  his  horfe,  crying  to  his  men,  Klopftock, 

“  My  boys,  don’t  abandon  your  king.”  By  the  af-  - v - 

fi fiance  of  thofe  who  furrounded  him,  he  endeavoured 
twice  to  remount  his  horfe-,  but  his  ftrength  forfook 
him,  and  he  fainted.  He  was  then  carried  behind  the 
line  ;  where  a  furgeon,  attempting  to  drefs  his  wounds, 
was  fliot  dead.  rI  he  Coflacks  arriving  foon  after 
ftripped  Mr  Kleift  naked,  and  threw  him  into  a 
miry  place ;  where  fome  Ruffian  huffars  found  him 
in  the  night,  and  laid  him  upon  lome  ftraw  near  the 
fire  of  the  grand  guard,  covered  him  with  a  cloak,  put 
a  hat  on  his  head,  and  gave  him  fome  bread  and  wa¬ 
ter.  In  the  morning  one  of  them  offered  him  a  piece 
of  filver,  which  he  refuted  ;  on  which  he  toiled  it  up¬ 
on  the  cloak  that  covered  him,  and  then  departed  with 
his  companions.  Soon  after  the  Coflacks  returned,  and 
took  all  that  the  generous  hufiarshad  given  him.  Thus 
he  again  lay  naked  on  the  earth  j  and  in  that  cruel 
fituation  continued  till  noon,  when  he  was  known  by 
a  Ruffian  officer,  who  caufed  him  to  be  conveyed  in 
a  \vaggon  to  Jrar.kfort  on  the  Oder  j  where  he  arriv¬ 
ed  in  the  evening,  in  a  very  weak  ftate,  and  was  in¬ 
ftantly  put  into  the  hands  of  the  furgeons.  But  the 
fra&ured  bones  feparating,  broke  an  artery,  and  he 
died  by  the  lofs  of  blood.  The  city  of  Frankfort  be¬ 
ing  then  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they  buried  this 
Pruflian  hero  with  all  military  honours  :  the  governor, 
a  great  number  of  the  Ruffian  officers,  the  magiftrates 
of  the  city,  with  the  profeffors  and  the  ftudents,  form¬ 
ed  the  proceftion,  preceded  by  the  funeral  mufic.  Mr 
Klcift’s  poems,  which  are  greatly  admired,  are  ele¬ 
gantly  printed  in  the  German  tongue,  in  two  volumes 
8vo. 

KLOPSTOCK,  Frederic  Theophilus,  who  was 
born  at  Quedlinburg  in  1724,  was  the  greateft  and 
moft  juftly  celebrated  of  the  German  poets.  His  father 
was  a  man  of  an  elevated  charafter,  and  a  magiftrate 
of  that  place,  who  afterwards  farmed  a  bailiwick  in 
the  Brandenburg  part  of  Mansfield.  Klopftock  was 
the  oldeft  of  eleven  children,  and  having  received  the 
rudiments  of  education  at  home,  he  was  put  to  the 
public  fchool  of  Quedlinburg,  where  he  foon  became 
confpicuous  both  for  bodily  and  mental  exercifes.  He 
w'ent  to  the  college  of  the  fame  place  at  the  age  of 
fixteen,  where,  under  the  tuition  of  an  able  teacher, 
he  obtained  a  knowledge  of,  and  tafte  for,  the  beauties 
of  the  beft  claftical  authors.  He  compofed  fome  paf- 
torals  in  verfe  ;  and  <even  at  this  early  period  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  bold  defign  of  writing  an  epic  poem,  fixing 
at  length,  after  much  deliberation  on  the  “  Mefliah,” 
by  which  he  has  rendered  his  name  immortal. 

He  commenced  the  ftudy  of  theology  at  the  univer- 
fity  of  Jena,  in  the  year  1745,  although  in  his  retire¬ 
ment  he  was  conftantly  ruminating  on  his  great  projeft- 
ed  work  already  mentioned,  fketching  out  the  three 
firft  cantos.  They  were  firft  -written  in  profe,  as  the 
common  meafure  of  German  verfe  did  not  accord  with 
his  own  fentiments.  Tranfported  with  the  melody  of 
Homer’s  and  Virgil’s  ftrains,  he  determined  to  make  4 
trial  of  German  hexameters,  in  which  he  fucceeded  fo 
entirely  to  his  own  fatisfa£lion,  that  he  fixed  upon  this 
majeftic  verfe  for  the  whole  of  his  poem.  By  his  re¬ 
moval  from  Jena  to  Leipzig  in  1746,  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  number  of  young  votaries  of  the  mufes, 

who 
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Klopftock.  who  occ  alien  ally  published  their  eflays  in  a  paper  call- 

1 - - - -  ed  the  “  Bremen  Contributions,”  in  which  appeared 

the  three  cantos  of  Klopftock’s  Mefliah,  and  a  number 
of  his  odes,  for  which  he  was  fo  applauded  as  to  animate 
him  to  perfevere. 

He  quitted  Leipzig  in  1748,  and  refided  at  Lan- 
genfalza,  where  he  carried  on  a  fruitlefs  correfpondence 
with  a  beautiful  young  lady,  who  difeovered  no  incli¬ 
nation  to  return  his  paflion,  which  for  fome  time  threw 
a  gloom  over  his  mind.  He  now  publifhed  ten  books 
of  his  Mefliah,  by  which  he  came  to  be  known  and 
admired  all  over  Germany.  It  was  an  extremely  po¬ 
pular  work  among  all  thofe  who  were  at  once  the  lovers 
of  poetry  and  devotion.  It  was  quoted  from  the  pulpit 
by  young  divines,  w’hile  others  of  a  more  ftern  deport¬ 
ment  found  fault  with  the  author,  as  indulging  too 
much  in  fi&ion  on  facred  topics. 

He  travelled  into  Switzerland  in  1750  pay  avifit 
to  Bodmer  of  Zurich,  in  confequence  of  an  invitation, 
where  he  was  received  with  every  token  of  refpe£L 
The  fublime  feenery  of  that  country,  the  limplicity  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  freedom  they  enjoyed,  were 
admirably  fuited  to  the  tafte  and  fentiments  of  Klop¬ 
ftock.  Here  in  all  probability  he  would  have  breath¬ 
ed  his  laft,  had  not  Baron  Bernftorff,  who  was  charm¬ 
ed  with  his  poetry,  engaged  Count  Molke,  after  re¬ 
turning  from  France  to  Copenhagen,  to  invite  him  to 
that  city,  with  aflurances  of  fuch  a  penfion  as  would 
make  him  independent.  Our  author  accordingly  fet 
out  for  Copenhagen  in  the  year  1751,  by  the  way  of 
Brunfwick  and  Hamburgh,  at  which  latter  place  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  young  lady  (Mifs  Moller) 
of  literary  abilities,  and  a  heart  fufceptible  of  tender 
impreflions.  They  were  foon  after  married,  and  feem- 
ed  deftined  by  Providence  to  be  one  of  the  happieft 
couples  upon  earth,  but  he  was  very  foon  deprived  of 
her,  for  (he  died  in  childbed,  and  her  memory  was  fa¬ 
cred  to  Klopftock  to  the  laft  hour  of  his  exigence.  He 
lived  for  the  moft  part  at  Copenhagen  till  the  year 
1771,  after  which  he  refided  at  Hamburgh  iA  the  capa¬ 
city  of  royal  Danifh  legate,  and  counfellor  of  the  mar¬ 
grave  of  Baden,  who  gave  him  a  penfion,  and  engaged 
him  to  pafs  the  year  1775  at  his  palace  of  Carlfruhe. 
Such  was  the  diffidence  of  our  poet,  that  it  required 
the  moft  extraordinary  condefcenfkm  on  the  part  of  the 
great  to  make  him  eafy  in  their  prefence. 

The  decline  of  his  health  made  no  change  on  the 
habitual  tranquillity  of  his  mind  ;  he  contemplated  his 
approaching  diffolution  without  any  difmay,  and  his 
pious  fortitude  continued  unlhaken  amidfl  the  fevereft 
fufFerings.  He  died  at  Hamburgh  in  March  1803, 
being  79  years  of  age,  and  his  funeral  was  attended 
with  fuch  honours  as  juflly  belonged  to  the  greateft 
poet  of  the  country. 

.  The  character  of  Klopftock  as  a  poet  is  that  of  exu¬ 
berance  of  imagination  and  fentiment.  His  fublimity, 
which  is  nearly  unparalleled,  makes  him  almoft  lofe 
himfelf  in  myftical  attra&ion.  A  great  critic  claims 
for  the  author  of  the  Mefliah,  and  we  think  juftly, 
a  rank  among  the  very  firft  clafs  of  poets.  His  odes 
and  lyric  poems  are  much  admired  by  his  country¬ 
men,  and  his  dramatic  works  difplay  great  force  and 
dignity,  but  are  thought  to  be  better  adapted  to  the 
dofet  than  the  theatre.  He  was  alfo  an  excellent 
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profe  writer,  as  is  fully  evinced  by  his  “  Grammatical  Klopftock 
Dialogues.”  K  " 

KNARESBOROUGH,  a  town  in  the  weft  rid-, 
ing  of  Yorkfhire  in  England,  109  miles  from  London, 
is  an  ancient  borough  by  prefeription,  called  by  fo¬ 
reigners  the  Torhjhire  Spaw.  It  is  almoft  encompaffed 
by  the  river  Nid,  which  ifliies  from  the  bottom  of  Cra¬ 
ven  hills  ^  and  had  a  priory,  with  a  caftle,  long  fince 
demolifhed,  on  a  craggy  rock,  whence  it  took  the  name. 

The  town  is  about  three  furlongs  in  length  \  and  the 
parifli  is  famous  for  four  medicinal  fprings  near  each 
other,  and  yet  of  different  qualities.  I.  The  fweet  fpaw, 
or  vitriolic  well,  in  Knarefborough  foreft,  three  miles 
from  the  town,  which  was  difeovered  in  1620.  2 .  The 
{linking  or  fulphureous  fpawq  which  is  ufed  only  in  bath- 
ing.  3.  St  Mungo’s,  a  cold  bath,  four  miles  from  the 
town.  4.  The  dropping  well,  which  is  in  the  town,  and 
the  moft  noted  petrifying  fpririg  in  England,  fo  called 
by  reafon  of  its  dropping  from  the  fpongy  rock  hang¬ 
ing  over  it.  The  ground  which  receives  it,  before  it 
joins  the  well,  is,  for  12  yards  long,  become  a  folid 
rock.  From  the  w'ell  it  runs  into  the  Nid,  where  the 
fpring  water  has  made  a  rock  that  ftretches  fome  yards 
into  the  river.  The  adjacent  fields  are  noted  for  liquo¬ 
rice,  and  a  foft  yellow  marl  which  is  rich  manure.  The 
town  is  governed  by  a  bailiff.  Its  baths  are  lefs  fre¬ 
quented  fince  Scarborough  SpawT  has  been  reforted  to. 

It  has  a  good  market  and  fix  fairs.  Here  is  a  ftone 
bridge  over  the  river,  near  cne  end  of  which  is  a  cell 
dug  out  of  the  rock,  and  called  *57  Robert’s  ChapeL  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  1801  was  3388. 

KNAPDALE,  one  of  the  divifions  of  Argylefhire 
in  Scotland.  It  is  parted  from  Cowal  on  the  eaft  by 
Lochfyn  \  bounded  by  Kintyre  on  the  fouth,  by 
Lorn  on  the  north,  by  Braidalbin  on  the  north-eaft, 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  Hebrides.  Its  length  from 
north  to  fouth  does  not  exceed  20  miles,  and  the 
breadth  in  fbme  places  may  amount  to  13.  It  is 
joined  to  Kintyre  by  a  neck  of  land  not  above  a  mile 
broad,  over  which  the  country  people  draw  their  boats, 
to  avoid  failing  round  Kintyre.  This  part  of  Knap- 
dale  abounds  with  lakes,  fome  of  them  containing  lit¬ 
tle  iflands,  on  which  there  are  caftles  belonging  to  dif¬ 
ferent  proprietors.  The  grounds  are  more  adapted  for 
pafturage  than  grain  j  but  that  on  the  fide  of  Lochow 
is  fruitful  in  both. 

KNAPSACK,  in  a  military  fenfe,  a  rough  lea¬ 
ther  bag  which  a  foldier  carries  on  his  hack,  and 
which  contains  all  his  neceffaries.  "Square  knapfacks 
are  moft  convenient  \  and  fhould  be  made  with  a 
divifion  to  hold  the  (hoes,,  black  ball  and  brufhes, 
fe  par  ate  from  the  linen.  White  goat-fkins  are  the 
beft. 

KNAVE,  an  old  Saxon  word,  which  had  at  firft  a 
fenfe  of  fimplicity  and  innocence,  for  it  fignified  a  boy.: 

Sax.  cnapa ,  whence  a  knave  child,  i.  e.  a  boy,  diftin- 
guifhed  from  a  girl,*  in  feveral  old  writefs  5  afterwards 
it  was  taken  for  a  fervant  boy>  and  at  length  for  any 
fervant  man.  Alfo  it  was  applied  to  a  minifter  or 
officer  that  bore  the  fhield  or  weapon  of  his  fuperior  4 
as  field  hnapa ,  whom  the  Latins  call  armiger ,  and  the 
French  efeuyer ,  14  Edw.  III.  c.  3.  And  it  was  Tome- 
times  of  old  made  ufe  of  as  a  titular  addition  \  as  Joannes 
C.  films  Willieltni  C.  de  Derby  knave,  &e.  22.  Hem 
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Knave  VII.  c.  37.  The  word  is  now  perverted  to  the  hardeft 
,r  H  meaning,  viz.  a  falfe  deceitful  fellow . 

-e’  1  KNAVESHIP,  in  Scots  Law,  one  of  the  names  of 
the  fmall  duties  payable  in  thirlage  to  the  miller’s  fer- 
vants,  called  fequels . 

KNAUTIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
tetrandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  48th  order,  Aggregate*  See  Botany  Index . 

KNEE,  in  Anatomy ,  the  articulation  of  the  thigh 
and  leg  bones.  See  Anatomy,  N°  59. 

Knee,  in  a  fh ip,  a  crooked  piece  of  timber,  having 
two  branches  or  arms,  and  generally  ufed  to  connedl 
the  beams  of  a  (hip  with  her  fides  or  timbers. 

The  branches  of  the  knees  form  an  angle  of  greater 
or  fmaller  extent,  according  to  the  mutual  fituation  of 
the  pieces  which  they  are  defigned  to  unite.  One 
branch  is  fecurely  bolted  to  one  of  the  deck  beams, 
chilli  the  other  is  in  the  fame  manner  attached  to  a 
correfponding  timber  in  the  fhip’s  fide,  as  reprefented 
by  E  in  the  plate  of  MIDSHIP  Frame . 

Befides  the  great  utility  of  knees  in  connecting  the 
beams  and  timbers  into  one  compact  frame,  they  con¬ 
tribute  greatly  to  the  ftrength  and  folidity  of  the  fhip, 
in  the  different  parts  of  her  frame  to  which  they  are 
bolted  ;  and  thereby  enable  her  with  greater  firmnefs 
to  refill  the  effects  of  a  turbulent  fea. 

In  fixing  of  thefe  pieces,  it  is  occafionally  neceffary 
to  give  an  oblique  direClion  to  the  vertical  or  fide 
branch,  in  order  to  avoid  the  range  of  an  adjacent  gun- 
port,  or  becaufe  the  knee  may  be  fo  fhaped  as  to  require 
this  difpofition  ;  it  being  fometimes  difficult  to  procure 
fo  great  a  variety  of  knees  as  may  be  neceffary  in  the 
conflruClion  of  a  number  of  Ihips  of  war. 

In  France,  the  fcarcity  of  thefe  pieces  has  obliged 
their  Ihipwrights  frequently  to  form  their  knees  of 
iron. 

Knees  are  either  faid  to  be  lodging  or  hanging .  The 
former  are  fixed  horizontally  in  the  fhip’s  frame,  having 
one  arm  bolted  to  the  beam,  and  the  other  acrofs  two 
or  three  timbers,  as  reprefented  in  the  Deck,  Plate 
CLXIX.  Ihe  latter  are  fixed  vertically,  as  we  have 
deferibed  above.  See  alfo  SHIP- Building,  Deck,  and 
Midship  Frame . 

KNEE  of  the  Head ,  a  large  flat  piece  of  timber,  fixed 
edgewife  upon  the  fore  part  of  a  Ihip’s  Item,  and  fup- 
porting  the  ornamental  figure  or  image  placed,  under 
the  bowfprit.  See  SHIP -Building . 

The  knee  of  the  head ’,  which  may  properly  be  de¬ 
fined  a  continuation  of  the  Hem,  as  being  prolonged 
from  the  Hem  forwards,  is  extremely  broad  at  the  up¬ 
per  part,  and  accordingly  compofed  of  feveral  pieces 
united  into  one,  YY  (  Pieces  of  the  Hull ,  in  SHIP- Build¬ 
ing  Plates).  It  is  let  into  the  head,  and  fecured  to 
the  fhip’s  bows  by  flrong  knees  fixed  horizontally 
upon  both,  and  called  the  cheeks  of  the  head .  The  heel 
of  h  is  fcarfed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  fore  foot ;  and 
it  is  fattened  to  the  ftem  above  by  a  knee,  called  ziflan- 
dard ,  expreffed  by  &  in  the  plate. 

Befides  Supporting  the  figure  of  the  head,  this  piece 
is  otherwife  ufeful,  as  Serving  to  Secure  the  boom 
or  bumkin,  by  which  the  fore  tack  is  extended  to  wind¬ 
ward  ;  and  by  its  great  breadth,  preventing  the  fhip 
from  falling  to  leeward  when  clofe  hauled  fo  much  as 
flie  would  otherwife  do.  It  alfo  affords  a  greater  Se¬ 
curity  to  the  bowfprit,  by  increafing  the  angle  of  the 


bob-flay,  fo  as  to  make  it  a£l  more  perpendicularly  on  Knee 
the  bowfprit.  fj 

The  knee  of  the  head  is  a  phrafe  peculiar  to  fiiip- 1 
wrights;  as  this  piece  is  always  called  the  cut -water 
by  feamen,  if  we  except  a  few,  who,  affedling  to  be 
wifer  than  their  brethren,  having  adopted  this  expref- 
fion  probably  on  the  preemption  that  the  other  is  a 
cant  phrafe  or  vulgarifm. 

Carling  KNEES ,  in  a  fiiip,  thofe  timbers  which  ex¬ 
tend  from  the  fhip  to  the  hatchway,  and  bear  up  the 
deck  on  both  fides. 

KNELLER,  Sir  Godfrey,  a  painter,  whole  fame 
is  well  eflablifhed  in  thefe  kingdoms.  He  was  born 
at  Lubeck  in  1648  ;  and  received  his  firfi;  inftru&ions 
in  the  fchool  of  Rembrandt,  but  became  afterwards  a 
difciple  of  Ferdinand  Bol.  When  he  had  gained  as 
much  knowledge  as  that  fchool  afforded  him,  he  tra¬ 
velled  to  Rome,  where  he  fixed  his  particular  attention 
on  Titian  and  the  Caracci.  He  afterwards  vifited 
Venice,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  effedlually  in  that 
city  by  his  hifforical  pi&ures  and  portraits  of  the  noble 
families  there,  that  his  reputation  became  confiderable 
in  Italy.  By  the  advice  of  fome  friends  he  came  at 
laft  to  England,  where  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  gain 
the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  :  by  his  recom¬ 
mendation,  he  drew  the  pidlure  of  King  Charles  II. 
more  than  once  ;  who  was  fo  taken  with  ‘his  fkill  in 
doing  it,  that  he  ufed  to  come  and  fit  to  him  at  his 
houfe  in ,  Covent-Garden  piazza.  The  death  of  Sir 
Peter  Lely  left  him  without  a  competitor  in  England, 
and  from  that  time  his  fortune  and  fame  were  tho¬ 
roughly  eflablifhed.  No  painter  could  have  more  in- 
cefiant  employment,  and  no  painter  could  be  more 
diftinguifhed  by  public  honour.  He  was  ftate  painter 
to  Charles  II.  James  II.  William  III.  Queen  Anne, 
and  George  I.  equally  efteemed  and  refpeded  by  them 
all  :  the  emperor  Leopold  made  him  a  knight  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  King  George  I.  created  him  a  ba¬ 
ronet.  Moft  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  had  their  like- 
neffes  taken  by  him,  and  no  painter  excelled  him  in  a 
fure  outline,  or  in  the  graceful  difpofition  of  his  figures  ; 
his  works  were  celebrated  by  the  beft  poets  in  his  time. 

He  built  himfelf  an  elegant  houfe  at  Whitton  near 
Hampton  Court,  where  he  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  ;  and  died  in  1726. 

KNIFE,  a  well  known  inftrument,  made  for  cut¬ 
ting,  and  a4apted  in  form  to  the  ufes  for  which  it  is  de- 
figned. 

Knives  are  faid  to  have  been  firfi  made  in  England 
in  I5^3?  by  one  Matthews,  on  Fleet  Bridge,  Lon¬ 
don.  Ihe  importation  of  all  forts  of  knives  is  prohi¬ 
bited. 

KNIGHT  ( eques ),  among  the  Romans,  a  perfon  of 
the  fecond  degree  of  nobility,  following  immediately 
that  of  the  fenators.  See  EQUESTRIAN  Order ,  and 
Equites. 

Knight,  (or  Cnecht ,  Germ.),  in  feodal  hiftory,  was 
originally  an  appellation  or  title  given  by  the  ancient 
Germans  to  their  youth  after  being  admitted  to  the 
privilege  of  bearing  arms. 

The  paffion  for  arms  among  the  Germanic  Hates, 
as  deferibed  by  Dr  Stuart*,  was  carried  to  extremity.  *  View  of 
It  w  as  amidft  feenes  of  death  and  peril  that  the  young  Society  in 
vfere  educated  :  It  W'as  by  valour  and  feats  of  prow  els 
that  the  ambitious  fignalized  their  manhood.  All  the?* 
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Knight,  honours  they  knew  were  allotted  to  the  brave.  The 
■"“"'V—'  fword  opened  the  path  to  glory.  It  was  in  the  field 
that  the  ingenious  and  the  noble  flattered  moft  their 
pride,  and  acquired  an  afcendancy.  The  ftrcngth  of 
their  bodies,  and  the  vigour  of  their  councils,  fur- 
rounded  them  with  warriors,  and  lifted  them  to  com¬ 
mand. 

But,  among  thefe  nations,  when  the  individual  felt 
the  call  of  valour,  and  wiflied  to  try  his  ftrength 
agairdt  an  enemy,  he  could  not  of  his  own  authority 
take  the  lance  and  the  javelin.  The  admiflion  of  their 
youth  to  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms,  was  a  matter  of 
too  much  importance  to  be  left  to  chance  or  their  own 
choice.  A  form  was  invented  by  which  they  were  ad¬ 
vanced  to  that  honour. 

The  council  of  the  didridl,  or  of  the  canton  to 
which  the  candidate  belonged,  was  affemblcd.  His 
age  and  his  qualifications  were  inquired  into  \  and  if 
he  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  a  foldier,  a  chieftain,  his  father  or  one  of  his 
kindred,  adorned  him  with  a  lhield  and  the  lance.  In 
confluence  of  this  folemnity,  he  prepared  to  didin- 
guiffi  himfelf*,  his  mind  opened  to  the  cares  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  \  and  the  domeftic  concerns,  or  the  offices  of  the 
family  from  which  he  had  fprung,  were  no  longer  the 
objedls  of  his  attention.  To  this  ceremony,  fo  fimple 
and  fo  intereding,  the  inflitution  of  knighthood  is  in¬ 
debted  for  his  rife. 

Knighthood,  however,  as  a  fyftem  known  under 
the  denomination  of  Chivalry,  is  to  be  dated  only 
from  the  nth  century.  All  Europe  being  reduced 
to  a  date  of  anarchy  and  confufion  on  the  decline  of 
the  houfe  of  Charlemagne,  every  proprietor  of  a  manor 
or  lordfliip  became  a  petty  fovereign  ;  the  manfion 
houfe  was  fortified  by  a  moat,  defended  by  a  guard, 
and  called  a  cqflle .  The  governor  had  a  party  of  700 
or  800  men  at  his  command  ;  and  with  thefe  he  ufed 
frequently  to  make  excurfions,  which  commonly  ended 
in  a  battle  with  the  lord  of  fome  petty  date  of  the 
fame  kind,  whofc  cadle  was  then  pillaged,  and  the 
women  and  treafures  borne  off  by  the  conqueror.  Du¬ 
ring  this  date  of  univerfal  hodility,  there  were  no  friend¬ 
ly  communications  between  the  provinces,  nor  any 
high  roads  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another  : 
the  wealthy  traders,  who  then  travelled  from  place  to 
place  with  their  merchandife  and  their  families,  were 
in  perpetual  danger  ;  the  lord  of  almod  every  cadle 
extorted  fomething  from  them  on  the  road  ;  and  at 
lad,  fome  one,  more  rapacious  than  the  reft,  feized  up¬ 
on  the  whole  of  the  cargo,  and  bore  off  the  women  for 
his  owrn  ufe. 

Thus  cadles  became  the  w-arehoufes  of  all  kinds  of 
rich  merchandife,  and  the  prifons  of  the  diftreffed  fe¬ 
males  whofe  fathers  or  lovers  had  been  plundered  or 
{lain,  and  who  being  therefore  feldom  difpofed  to  take 
the  thief  or  murderer  into  favour,  were  in  continual 
danger  of  a  rape. 

But  as  fome  are  always  didinguiflied  by  virtue  in 
the  mod  general  defection,  it  happened  that  many 
lords  infenfibly  affociated  to  reprefs  thefe  Tallies  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  rapine,  to  fecure  property,  and  protedl  the 
ladies.  Among  thefe  were  many  lords  of  great  fiefs  *, 
and  the  affociation  was  at  length  drengthened  by  a 
folemn  vow,  and  received  the  fandlion  of  a  religious 
ceremony.  As  the  fird  knights  were  men  of  the 
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highed  rank,  and  the  larged  poffeffions,  uch  having 
mod  to  lofe,  and  the  lead  temptation  to  deal,  the  fra¬ 
ternity  was  regarded  with  a  kind  of  reverence,  even 
by  thofe  againd  whom  it  was  formed.  Admiflion  into 
the  order  was  deemed  the  highed  honour  :  many  ex¬ 
traordinary  qualifications  were  required  in  a  candidate, 
and  many  new  ceremonies  were  added  at  his  creation. 
After  having  faded  from  funrife,  confeffed  himfelf, 
and  received  the  facrament,  he  was  dreffed  in  a  white 
tunic,  and  placed  by  himfelf  at  a  fide-table,  where  he 
was  neither  to  fpeak,  nor  fmile,  nor  to  eat :  while  the 
knights  and  ladies,  who  were  to  perform  the  principal 
parts  of  the  ceremony,  wrere  eating,  drinking,  and 
making  merry  at  the  great  table.  At  night  his  ar¬ 
mour  was  conveyed  to  the  church  where  the  ceremony 
was  performed  5  and  here  having  watched  it  till  the 
morning,  he  advanced  with  his  (word  hanging  about  his 
neck,  and  received  the  benedidlion  of  the  pried.  He 
then  kneeled  down  before  the  lady  who  was  to  put  on 
his  armour,  who  being  adided  by  perfons  of  the  fird 
rank,  buckled  on  his  fpurs,  put  a  helmet  on  his  head, 
and  accoutred  him  with  a  coat  of  mail,  a  cuirafs,  brace¬ 
lets,  cuiffes,  and  gauntlets. 

Being  thus  armed  cap-a-pee,  the  knight  who  dub¬ 
bed  him  druck  him  three  times  over  the  ffioulder  with 
the  Hat  fide  of  his  fword,  in  the  name  of  God,  St 
Michael,  and  St  George.  He  was  then  obliged  to 
watch  all  night  in  all  his  armour,  with  his  fword  gird¬ 
ed,  and  his  lance  in  his  hand.  From  this  time  the 
knight  devoted  himfelf  to  the  redrefs  of  thofe  wrongs 
which  “  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes  to  fe¬ 
cure  merchants  from  the  rapacious  cruelty  of  banditti, 
and  women  from  ravifliers,  to  whofe  power  they  were 
by  the  particular  confufion  of  the  times  continually  ex- 
pofed. 

From  this  view  of  the  origin  of  chivalry,  it  will  be 
eafy  to  account  for  the  cadle,  the  moat,  and  the  bridge, 
which  are  found  in  romances  j  and  as  to  the  dwarf,  he 
was  a  condant  appendage  to  the  rank  and  fortune  of 
thofe  times,  and  no  cadle  therefore  could  be  without  him. 
The  dwarf  and  buffoon  were  then  introduced  to  kill 
time,  as  the  card-table  is  at  prefent.  It  will  alfo  be 
eafy  to  account  for  the  multitude  of  captive  ladies 
whom  the  knights,  upon  feizing  a  cadle,  fet  at  liber¬ 
ty  ;  and  for  the  prodigious  quantities  of  ufelefs  gold 
and  diver  veffels,  rich  duffs,  and  other  merchandife, 
with  which  many  apartments  in  thefe  cadles  are  faid 
to  have  been  filled. 

The  principal  lords  who  entered  into  the  confrater¬ 
nity  jff  knights,  ufed  to  fend  their  fons  to  each  other 
to  be  educated,  far  from  their  parents,  in  the  mydery 
of  chivalry.  Thefe  youths,  before  they  arrived  at  the 
age  of  21,  were  called  bachelors ,  or  has  chevaliers ,  in¬ 
ferior  knights,  and  at  that  age  were  qualified  to  receive 
the  order. 

So  honourable  w*as  the  origin  of  an  inditution,  com¬ 
monly  confidered  as  the  refult  of  caprice  and  the 
fource  of  extravagance  ;  but  which,  on  the  contrary, 
rofe  naturally  from  the  date  of  fociety  in  thofe  times, 
and  had  a  very  ferious  effedf  in  refining  the  manners 
of  the  European  nations.  Valour,  humanity,  courtefy, 
judice,  honour,  were  its  charadferidics  :  and  to  thefe 
was  added  religion  -y  which,  by  infufmg  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  enthufiadic  zeal,  carried  them  all  to  a  roman¬ 
tic  excefs,  wonderfully  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  age, 
3  O  and 
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Knight,  and  produ&ive  of  the  greateft  and  moft  permanent  ef- 
*— 'Y—  J  fe£ls  both  upon  policy  and  manners.  War  was  carried 
on  with  lefs  ferocity,  when  humanity,  no  lefs  than 
courage,  came  to  be  deemed  the  ornament  of  knight¬ 
hood,  and  knighthood  a  diltinCtion  fupcrior  to  royalty, 
and  an  honour  which  princes  were  proud  to  receive 
from  the  hands  of  private  gentlemen :  more  gentle  and 
poliftied  manners  were  introduced,  when  courtefy  was 
recommended  as  the  moft  amiable  of  knightly  virtues, 
and  every  knight  devoted  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  a 
lady  i  violence  and  oppreilion  decreafed,  when  it  was 
accounted  meritorious  to  check  and  to  punifh  them  : 
a  fcrupulous  adherence  to  truth,  with  the  moft  reli¬ 
gious  attention  to  fulfil  every  engagement,  but  parti¬ 
cularly  thofe  between  the  fcxes  as  more  eafily  violated, 
became  the  diftinguifhing  character  of  a  gentleman, 
becaufe  chivalry  was  regarded  as  the  fchool  of  honour, 
and  inculcated  the  moft  delicate  fenfibility  with  refpedl 
to  that  point  •,  and  valour,  feconded  by  fo  many  mo¬ 
tives  oflove,  religion,  and  virtue,  became  altogether  ir- 
refiftible* 

That  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  fometimes  rofe  to  an  ex¬ 
travagant  height,  and  had  often  a  pernicious  tendency, 
muft  however  be  allowed.  In  Spain,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  romantic  gallantry,  it  gave  birth  to  a  feries 
of  wild  adventures  which  have  been  defervedly  ridicu¬ 
led:  in  the  train  of  Norman  ambition,  it  extinguiflied 
the  liberties  of  England,  and  deluged  Italy  in  blood; 
and  at  the  call  of  fuperftition,  and  as  the  engine  of 
papal  power,  it  defolated  Afia  under  the  banner  of  the 
crofs.  But  thefe  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  argu¬ 
ments  againft  an  inflitution  laudable  in  itfelf,  and  ne- 
eeffary  at  the  time  of  its  foundation  ; ’and  thofe  who 
pretend  to  defpife  it,  the  advocates  of  ancient  barba- 
rifm  and  ancient  ruflicity,  ought  to  remember,  that 
chivalry  not  only  fir  ft  taught  mankind  to  carry  the  ci¬ 
vilities  of  peace  into  the  operations  of  war,  and  to 
mingle  politenefs  with  the  ufe  of  the  fword  ;  but  rouf- 
ed  the  foul  from  its  lethargy,  invigorated  the  human 
character  even  while  it  foftened  it,  and  produced  ex¬ 
ploits  which  antiquity  cannot  parallel.  Nor  ought 
they  to  forget,  that  it  gave  variety,  elegance,  and 
pleafure,  to  the  intercourfe  of  life,  by  making  women 
a  more  effential  part  of  fociety ;  and  is  therefore  en¬ 
titled  to  our  gratitude,  though  the  point  of  honour, 
and  the  refinements  in  gallantry,  its  more  doubtful  ef¬ 
fects,  fliould  be  excluded  from  the  improvement  of 
modern  manners.  For, 

To  illuftrate  this  topic  more  particularly,  we  may 
obferve,  that  women,  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  feetn  to  have  been  confidered  merely  as  ob¬ 
jects  of  fenfuality,  or  of  domeftic  conveniency  :  they 
were  devoted  to  a  ftate  of  feclufion  and  obfeurity,  had 
few  attentions  paid  them,  and  were  permitted  to  take 
as  little  (hare  in  the  converfation  as  in  the  general 
commerce  of  life.  But  the  northern  nations,  who  paid 
a  kind  of  devotion  to  the  fofter  fex,  even  in  their  native 
fore  Its,  had  no  fooner  fettled  themfelves  In  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  than  the  female  charac¬ 
ter  began  to  a  flume  new  confequence.  Thofe  fierce 
barbarians,  who  feemed  to  thirft  only  for  blood,  who 
involved  in  one  undiftinguifhing  ruin  the  monuments 
of  ancient  grandeur  and  ancient  ingenuity,  and  who 
devoted  to  the  flames  the  knowledge  of  ages,  always 
forbore  to  offer  any  violence  to  the  women.  They 


brought  along  with  them  the  refpeCtful  gallantry  of 
the  north,  which  had  power  even  to  reftrain  their  fa- 
vage  ferocity  :  and  they  introduced  into  the  weft  of 
Europe  a  generofity  of  fentiment,  and  a  complailance 
toward  the  ladies,  to  which  the  moft  poliftied  nations 
of  antiquity  were  ftrangers. — Thefe  fentirnents  of  ge¬ 
nerous  gallantry  were  foftered  by  the  inflitution  of 
chivalry,  which  lifted  women  yet  higher  in  the  fcale 
of  life.  Inftead  of  being  nobody  in  fociety,  fhe  be¬ 
came  his  primurn  tnobile.  Every  knight  devoting  him¬ 
felf  to  danger,  declared  himfelf  the  humble  fervant  of 
fome  lady,  and  that  lady  was  often  the  objeCt  of  his 
love.  Pier  honour  was  fuppofed  to  be  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  his,  and  her  fmile  was  the  reward  of  his 
valour  :  for  her  he  attacked,  for  her  he  defended,  and 
for  her  he  fhed  his  blood.  Courage,  animated  by  fo 
powerful  a  motive,  loft  fight  of  every  thing  but  enter¬ 
prise  :  incredible  toils  were  cheerfully  endured,  incre¬ 
dible  a&ions  were  performed,  and  adventures  feeming- 
ly  fabulous  were  more  than  realized.  The  effeCt  was 
reciprocal.  Women,  proud  of  their  influence,  became 
worthy  of  the  heroifm  which  they  had  infpired  :  they 
were  not  to  be  approached  but  by  the  high  minded 
and  the  brave  ;  and  men  then  could  only  be  admitted 
to  the  bofom  of  the  chafte  fair,  after  proving  their  fi¬ 
delity  and  afteCtion  by  years  of  perfeverance  and  of 
peril. 

Again,  As  to  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  war,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  perfeCt  hero 
of  antiquity  was  fuperior  to  fear,  but  he  made  ufe  of 
every  artifice  to  annoy  his  enemy :  impelled  by  animo- 
fity  and  hoftile  paflion,  like  the  favage  in  the  American 
woods,  he  was  only  anxious  of  attaining  his  end,  with¬ 
out  regarding  whether  fraud  or  force  were  the  means.. 
But  the  true  knight  or  modern  hero  of  the  middle  ages,, 
who  feems  in  all  his  rencounters  to  have  had  his  eye  on 
the  judicial  combat  or  judgment  of  God,  had  an  equal 
contempt  for  ftratagem  and  danger.  He  difdained  to 
take  advantage  of  his  enemy  :  lie  defired  only  to  fee 
him,  and  to  combat  him  upon  equal  terms,  trufting 
that  heaven ,  would  declare  in  behalf  of  the  juft  ;  and 
as  he  profefied  only  to  vindicate  the  caufe  of  religion,, 
of  injured  beauty,  or  oppreffed  innocence,  he  was  fur¬ 
ther  confirmed  in  this  cnthufiaftic  opinion  by  his  own 
heated  imagination.  Strongly  perfuaded  that  the  de- 
cifion  muft  be  in  his  favour,  he  fought  as  if  under  the 
influence  of  divine  infpiration  rather  than  of  military 
ardour.  Thus  the  fyftem  of  chivalry,  by  a  Angular 
combination  of  manners,  blended  the  heroic  and  fanc- 
tified  characters,  united  devotion  and  valour,  zeal  and 
gallantry,  and  reconciled  the  love  of  God  and  of  the 
ladies. 

Chivalry  flouriflied  moft  during  the  time  of  the 
croifades.  From  thefe  holy  wars  it  followed,  that 
new  fraternities  of  knighthood  were  invented  :  hence 
the  knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Hofpitall'ers, 
Templars,  and  an  infinite  number  of  religious  or¬ 
ders.  Various  other  orders  were  at  length  inftituted 
by  fovereign  princes:  the  Garter,  by  Edward  II 
of  England;  the  Golden  Fleece,  by  Philip  the  Good, 
duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  St  Michael,  by  Louis  XI.  of 
France.  From  this  time  ancient  chivalry  declined  to 
an  empty  name  ;  when  fovereign  princes  eftabliilied 
regular  companies  in  their  armies,  knights  bannerets 
were  no  more,  though  it  was  ftili  thought  an  honour 
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Knight,  to  be  dubbed  by  a  great  prince  or  victorious  hero  ^ 
and  all  who  profeffed  arras  without  knighthood  affum- 
ed  the  title  of  efquire. 

There  is  fcarce  a  prince  in  Europe  that  has  not 
thought  fit  to  inftitute  an  order  of  knighthood  ;  and 
the  fimple  title  of  knight,  which  the  kings  of  Britain 
confer  on  private  fubje&s,  is  a  derivation  from  ancient 
chivalry,  although  very  remote  from  its  fource.  See 
Kn  ijrht-  B  ACHE  LOR. 

KNIGHT  Service  (fervitium  mil it  are,  and  in  law  French 
chivalry) ;  a  fpecies  of  Tenure,  the  origin  and  nature 
of  which  are  explained  under  the  articles  Chivalry, 
and  Ff.ODAL  Syjlem ,  N°  13 — 21. 

The  knights  produced  by  this  tenure  differed  moll 
effentially  from  the  knights  defcribed  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article  ;  though  the  difference  feems  not-  to 
have  been  accurately  attended  to  by  authors  (a). 
The  one  clafs  of  knights  was  of  a  high  antiquity  : 
the  other  was  not  heard  of  till  the  invention  of  a 
fee.  The  adorning  with  arms  and  the  blow  of  the 
fword  made  the  aCl  of  the  creation  of  the  ancient 
knight  \  the  new  knight  was  conftituted  by  an  inveft- 
ment  in  a  piece  of  land.  The  former  was  the  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  order  of  dignity  which  had  particular  privi¬ 
leges  and  diftin&ions  ;  the  latter  was  the  receiver  of 
a  feudal  grant.  Knighthood  was  an  honour  ;  knight 
ferviee  a  tenure.  The  firfl  communicated  fplendour 
to  an  army  •,  the  laft  gave  it  ftrength  and  numbers. — 
The  knight  of  honour  might  ferve  in  any  ftation  what¬ 
ever  }  the  knight  of  tenure  was  in  the  rank  of  a  fol- 
dier. — It  is  true,  at  the  fame  time,  that  every  noble 


and  baron  were  knights  of  tenure,  as  they  held  their  Knight* * 
lands  by  knight  ferviee.  But  the  number  of  fees  they 
poffeffed,  and  their  creation  into  rank,  feparated  them 
widely  from  the  fi tuple  individuals  to  whom  they  gave 
out  grants  of  their  lands,  and  who  were  merely  the 
knights  of  tenure.  It  is  no  lefs  true,  that  the  fove- 
reign,  without  conferring  nobility,  might  give  even  a 
fingle  fee  to  a  tenant  }  and  fuch  vaiTals  in  capite  of  the 
crown,  as  well  as  the  vaffils  of  fingle  fees  from  a  fub- 
jecl,  were  the  mere  knights  of  tenure.  But  the  for¬ 
mer,  in  refpe£t  of  their  holding  from  the  crown,  were 
to  be  called  to  take  upon  themfelves  the  knighthood 
of  honour  \  a  condition  in  which  they  might  rife  from 
the  ranks,  and  be  promoted  to  offices  and  command. 

And  as  to  the  vaffals  in  capite  of  the  crown  who  had 
many  fees,  their  wealth  of  itfelf  fuffkiently  diftinguilh- 
ed  them  beyond  the  date  of  the  mere  knights  of  te¬ 
nure.  In  fa&,  they  poff  ffed  an  authority  over  men 
who  were  of  this  laft  defeription  )  for,  in  proportion 
to  their  lands  vrere  the  fees  they  gave  out  and  the 
knights  they  commanded. 

By  the  tenure  of  knight  ferviee  the  greateft  part 
of  the  lands  in  England  were  holdcn,  and  that  princi¬ 
pally  of  the  king  in  capite ,  till  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century  *,  and  which  was  created  as  Sir  Edward  Coke 
exprefsly  teflifies,  for  a  military  purpofe,  viz.  for  de-jj lackJlone'S 
fence  of  the  realm  by  the  king’s  own  principal  fub-  Cowmen- 
je£ts,  which  was  judged  to  be  much  better  than  to  taries*- 
truft  to  hirelings  or  foreigners.  The  defeription  here 
given  is  that  of  knight  ferviee  proper,  which  was  to 
attend  the  king  in  his  wars.  There  were  alfo  fome 
3  O  2  other 


(a)  u  The  terms  knight  and  chivaler  (Dr  Stuart  f  obferves),  denoted  both  the  knight  of  honour  and  knight  f  View  of 
*f  tenure  ;  and  chivalry  was  ufed  to  exprefs  both  knighthood  and  knight-fervice.  Hence,  it  has  proceeded,  that  Society  in 
ihefe  perfons  and  thefe  dates  have  been  confounded.  Yet  the  marks  of  their  difference  are  fo  ftrong  and  point- 
ed,  that  one  mufl  wonder  that  writers  (hould  miftake  them.  It  is  not,  however,  mean  and  common  compilers ^ 

©nly  who  have  been  deceived.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  notwithftanding  his  diflinguifhing  head,  is  of  this  num¬ 
ber.  When  eftimating  the  value  of  the  knight’s  fee  at  20I.  per  annum,  he  appeals  to  the  ftatute  de  mi  lit  i bus, 
an.  1  Ed.  II.  and,  by  the  fenfe  of  his  illuftration,  he  conceives,  that  the  knights  alluded  to  there  were  the 
fame  with  the  poffeffors  of  knights  fees  :  and  they,  no  doubt,  had  knights  fees  :  but  a  knight’s  fee  might  be 
enjoyed  not  only  by  the  tenants  in  capite  of  the  crown,  but  by  the  tenants  of  a  vafial,  or  by  the  tenants  of  at 
fub-vaffal.  Now,  to  thefe  the  ftatute  makes  no  allufion.  It  did  not  mean  to  annex  knighthood  to  every  land¬ 
holder  in  the  kingdom  who  had  a  knight’s  fee  \  but  to  encourage  arms,  by  requiring  the  tenants  in  capite  o£ 
the  crown  to  take  to  them  the  dignity.  He  thus  confounds  knighthood  and  the  knight's  fee.  Coke  on  Little¬ 
ton,  p.  69. 

11  If  I  am  not  deceived,  Sir  William  Blackftone  has  fallen  into  the  fame  miftake,  and  has  added  to  it.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  knights  of  honour,  or  the  equites  aurati  from  the  gilt  fpurs  they  wore,  he  thus  expreffes  himfelf : 

4  They  are  alfo  called,  in  our  law,  mihtes,  becaufe  they  formed  a  part,  or  indeed  the  whole,  of  the  royal  army, 

6  in  virtue  of  their  feodal  tenures  j  one  condition  of  which  was,  that  every  one  who  held  a  knight’s  fee  (which 

*  in  Henry  II.’s  time  amounted  to  20I.  per  annum),  was  obliged  to  be  knighted,  and  attend  the  king  in  his  wars, 

4  or  fined  for  his  noncompliance.  The  exertion  of  this  prerogative,  as  an  expedient  to  raife  money,  in  the  reign 
4  of  Charles  I.  gave  great  offence,  though  warranted  by  law,  and  the  recent  example  of  Queen  Elizabeth  :  but 
4  it  w  as,  at  the  Reftoration,  together  with  all  other  military  branches  of  the  feodal  law,  aboliihed  j  and  this  kind 
4  of  knighthood  has  fince  that  time  fallen  into  great  difrepute.’  Book  I.  ch.  12. 

u  After  what  has  been  faid,  I  need  hardly  obferve,  that  this  learned  and  able  writer  has  confounded  the 
knight  of  honour ,  and  the  knight  of  tenure  ;  and  that  the  requifition  to  take  knighthood  w  as  not  made  to  every 
poffeffor  of  a  knight’s  fee,  but  to  the  tenants  of  knights  fees  held  in  capite  of  the  crown,  who  had  mtrely  a 
fufHeiency  to  maintain  the  dignity,  and  were  thence  difpofed  not  to  take  it.  The  idea  that  the  whole  force 
of  the  royal  army  confided  of  knights  of  honour,  or  dubbed  knights,  is  fo  extraordinary  a  cireumflance,  that 
it  might  have  ftiown  of  itfelf  to  this  eminent  writer  the  fource  of  his  error.  Had  every  foldier  in  the  feu¬ 
dal  army  received  the  inveftiture  of  arms  ?  could  he  wear  a  feal,  furpafs  in  filk  and  drefs,  ufe  enfigns  armorial, 
and  enjoy  all  the  other  privileges  of  knighthood  >  But,  while  I  hazard  thefe  remarks,  my  reader  will  obferve, 
that  it  is  with  the  greateft  deference  I  diffent  from  Sir  William  Blackftone,  whofe  abilities  are  the  object  of  u 
mioft  general  and  deferved  admiration.” 
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other  fpecies  of  knight  fervice  ;  fo  called,  though  im¬ 
properly,  bccaufe  the  fervice  or  render  was  of  a  free 
and  honourable  nature,  and  equally  uncertain  as  to  the 
time  of  rendering  as  that  of  knight  fervice  proper,  and 
becaufe  they  were  attended  with  fimilar  fruits  and  con- 
fequences.  Such  was  the  tenure  by  grand  ferjea?itij , 
per  magnum  fervitium ,  whereby  the  tenant  was  bound, 
inliead  of  ferving  the  king  generally  in  his  wars,  to  do 
fome  fpecial  honorary  fervice  to  the  king  in  perfon  ; 
as  to  carry  his  banner,  his  fword,  or  the  like  ;  or  be 
his  butler,  champion,  or  other  officer,  at  his  corona¬ 
tion.  It  was,  in  moft  other  refpe&s,  like  knight  fer¬ 
vice,  only  he  was  not  bound  to  pay  aid  or  efeuage  \ 
and  when  tenant  by  knight  fervice  paid  five  pounds 
for  a  relief  on  every  knight’s  fee,  tenant  by  grand 
ferjeanty  paid  one  year’s  value  of  his  land,  were  it 
much  or  little.  Tenure  by  corn  age,  which  was  to  wind 
a  horn  when  the  Scots  or  other  enemies  entered  the 
land,  in  order  to  warn  the  king’s  fubje&s,  was  (like 
other  fervices  of  the  fame  nature)  a  fpecies  of  grand 
lerj  canty. 

Thefe  fervices,  both  of  chivalry  and  grand  ferjeanty 
were  all^  perfonal,  and  uncertain  as  to  their  quantity 
or  duration..  But  the  perfonal  attendance  in  knight 
fervice  growing  troublefome  and  inconvenient  in  many 
refpech,  the  tenants  found  means  of  compoundino- 
for  it,  by  firft  fending  others  in  their  Head,  and  in 
procefs  of  time  making  a  pecuniary  fatisfa&ion  to  the 
lords  in  lieu  of  it.  This  pecuniary  fatisfa&ion  at  laft 
came  to  be  levied  by  affeffments,  at  fo  much  for  every 
knight’s  fee  ;  and  therefore  this  kind  of  tenure  was 
called  feutagium  in  Latin,  or  fervitium  feuti ;  feutum 
being  then  a  well-known  denomination  of  money  :  and 
in  like  manner  it  was  called,  in  our  Norman  French 
efeuage ;  being  indeed  a  pecuniary. inftead  of  a  military 
fervice.  The  fir  ft  time  this  appears  to  have  been 
taken,  was  in  the  5  Hen.  II.  on  account  of  his  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Touloufe  \  but  it  foon  came  to  be  fo  uni- 
verfal,  that  perfonal  attendance  fell  quite  into  difufe. 
Hence  we  find  in  our  ancient  hiftories,  that,  from 
this  period  when  our  kings  went  to  war,  they  levied 
feutages  on  their  tenants,  that  is  on  all  the  landhold¬ 
ers  of  the  kingdom,  to  defray  their  expences  and  to 
hire  troops :  and  thefe  affeffments  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
feem  to  have  been  made  arbitrarily,  and  at  the  king’s 
pleafurc.  Which  prerogative  being  greatly  abufed  by 
his  fucceffors,  it  became  matter  of  national  clamour  • 
and  King  John  was  obliged  to  confent,  by  his  magna 
chdrta,  that  no  feutage  ffiould  be  impofed  without 
confent  of  parliament.  But  this  claufe  was  omitted  in 
his  fon  Henry  III.’s  charter  •,  where  we  only  find,  that 
feutages  or  efeuage  ffiould  be  taken  as  they  were' u fed 
to  be  taken  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  ;  that  is,  in  a 
lea  fon  able  and  moderate  manner.  Yet  afterwards,  by 
ftatute  25  Edw.  I.  c.  5.  and  6.  and  many  fubfequent 
ftatutes,  it  was  ena&ed,  that  the  king  ffiould  take  no 
aids  or  talks  but  by  the  common  aiTent  ‘of  the  realm. 
Hence  it  is  held  in  our  old  books,  that  efeuage  or 
feutage  could  not  be  levied  but  by  confent  of  par¬ 
liament ;  fuck  feutages  being  indeed  the  ground- work 
of  all  fucceeding  fubfidies,  and  the  land  tax  of  later 
times. 

.  Since,  therefore,  efeuage  differed  from  knight  fervice 
in  nothing,  but  as  a  compenfation  differs  from  a&ual 
fervice?  knight  fervice  is  frequently  confounded  with 
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it.  And  thus  Littleton  muft  be  underftood,  when 
he  tells  us,  that  tenant  by  homage,  fealty,  and  eft  ' 
cuage,  was  tenant  by  knight  fervice  :  that  is,  that 
this  tenure  (being  fubfervient  to  the  military  policy  of 
the  nation)  was  refpetfed  as  a  tenure  in  chivalry.  But 
as  the  aCtual  fervice  was  uncertain,  and  depended  up¬ 
on  emergencies,  fo  it  was  neceffary  that  this  pecuniary 
compenfation  ftiould  be  equally  uncertain,  and  depend 
on  the  affeffments  of  the  legiflature  fuited  to  thefe  emer¬ 
gencies.  For  had  the  efeuage  been  a  fettled  invariable 
fum,  payable  at  certain  times,  it  had  been  neither  more 
nor  lefs  than  a  mere  pecuniary  rent j  and  the  tenure, 
inftead  of  knight  fervice,  would  have  then  been  of  ano¬ 
ther  kind,  called  SOCCAGE. 

By  the  degenerating  of  knight  fervice,  or  perfonal 
military  duty,  into  efeuage  or  pecuniary  affeffments, 
all  the  advantages  (either  promifed  or  real)  of  the  feo- 
dal  conftitutions  were  deftroyed,  and  nothing  but  the 
hardffiips  remained.  Inftead  of  forming  a  national 
militia  compofed  of  barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen, 
bound  by  their  intereft,  their  honour,  and  their  oaths, 
to  defend  their  king  and  country,  the  whole  of  this 
fyftem  of  tenures  now  tended  to  nothing  elfe  but  a 
wretched  means  of  raifing  money  to  pay  an  army  of 
o.ccafional  mercenaries.  In  the  mean  time  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  all  our  nobility  and  gentry  groaned  under  the 
intolerable  burdens  (which  in  confequence  of  the  fi&ion 
adopted  after  the  conqueft)  were  introduced  and  laid 
upon  them  by  the  fubtlety  and  fineffe  of  the  Norman 
lawyers.  For,  befides  the  feutages  to  which  they 
were  liable  in  defefl  of  perfonal  attendance,  which, 
however,  were  affeffed  by  themfelves  in  parliament, 
they  might  be  called  upon  by  the  king  or  lord  para¬ 
mount  for  aids,  whenever  his  eldeft  fon  was  to  be 
knighted,  or  his  eldeft  daughter  married  ;  not  to  for¬ 
get  the  ranfom  of  his  own  perfon.  The  heir,  on  the 
death  of  his  anceftor,  if  of  full  age,  was  plundered  of 
the  firft  emoluments  arifing  from  his  inheritance,  by 
way  of  relief  and  primer  feiftn  :  and  if  under  age,  of 
the  whole  of  his  eftate  during  infancy.  And  then,  as 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  very  feelingly  complains,  “  vffien 
he  came  to  his  own,  after  he  was  out  of  voardfhip,  his 
woods  decayed,  houfes  fallen  down,  ftock  wafted  and 
gone,  lands  let  forth  and  ploughed  to  be  barren,”  to 
make  amends,  he  was  yet  to  pay  half  a  year’s  profits 
as  a  fine  for  filing  out  his  livery  ;  and  alfo  the  price  or 
value  of  his  marriage,  if  he  refufed  filch  wife  as  his 
lord  and  guardian  had  bartered  for,  and  impofed  upon 
him  }  or  twice  that  value,  if  he  married  another  wo¬ 
man.  Add  to  this,  the  untimely  and  expenfive  ho¬ 
nour  of  knighthood,  to  make  his  poverty  more  com¬ 
pletely  fplendid.  And  when,  by  thefe  deductions,  his 
fortune  was  fo  ffiattered  and  ruined,  that  perhaps  he  was 
obliged  to  fell  his  patrimony,  he  had  not  even  that 
poor  privilege  allowed  him,  without  paying  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  fine  for  a  licenfe  of  alienation . 

A  flavery  fo  complicated  and  fo  extenfivc  as  this, 
called  aloud  for  a  remedy  in  a  nation  that  boafted  of 
her  freedom.  Palliatives  were  from  time  to  time  ap¬ 
plied  by  fuccefiive  a<fts  of  parliaments,  which  affuaged 
fome  temporary  grievances.  Till  at  length  the  huma¬ 
nity  of  King  James  I.  confented,  for  a  proper  equiva¬ 
lent,  to  abolifh  them  all,  though  the  plan  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  not  to  effedl }  in  like  manner,  as  he  had  formed 
a  fcheme,  and  began  to  put  it  in  execution,  for  remov- 
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ing  the  feodal  grievances  of  heritable  jurifdiflions  in 
Scotland,  which  has  fmce  been  purfued  and  effeHed 
by  the  ftatute  20  Geo.  II.  c.  43.  King  James’s  plan 
for  exchanging  our  military  tenures  feems  to  have  been 
nearly  the  fame  as  that  which  has  been  firice  purfued  5 
only  with  this  difference,  that  by  way  of  compenfation 
for  the  lofs  which  the  crown  and  other  lords  would 
fuilain,  an  annual  fee-farm  rent  ffiould  be  fettled  and 
infeparably  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  affured  to  the 
inferior  lords,  payable  out  of  every  knight’s  fee  within 
their  refpe&ive  feignories.  An  expedient  feemingly 
much  better  than  the  hereditary  excile  which  was  after¬ 
wards  made  the  principal  equivalent  for  thefe  eoncef- 
fions.  For  at  length  the  military  tenures,  with  all 
their  heavy  appendages,  were  deftroyed  at  one  blow 
by  the  ftatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  which  enacts,  “  that 
the  court  of  ward  or  liveries,  and  all  wardfhips,  liveries, 
primer  feifins,  and  oufterlemains,  values  and  forfeitures 
of  marriages,  by  reafon  of  any  tenure  of  the  king  or 
others,  be  totally  taken  away.  And  that  all  fines  for 
alienations,  tenures  by  homage,  knights  fervice,  and 
efeuage,  and  alfo  aids  for  marrying  the  daughter  or 
knighting  the  fon,  and  all  tenures  of  the  king  in  cafnte , 
be  likewife  taken  away.  And  that  all  forts  of  tenures, 
held  of  the  king  or  others,  be  turned  into  free  and 
common  foccage  :  fave  only  tenures  in  frankalmoign, 
copyholds,  and  the  honorary  fervices  (without  the 
flavifti  part)  of  grand  ferjeanty.”  A  ftatute  which 
was  a  greater  acquifition  to  the  civil  property  of  this 
kingdom  than  even  magna  charta  itfelf :  fince  that 
only  pruned  the  luxuriances  that  had  grown  out  of 
the  military  tenures,  and  thereby  preferved  them  in 
vigour  :  but  the  ftatute  of  King  Charles  extirpated  the 
whole,  and  demoliftied  both  root  and  branches. 

KNIGHTS-Errant .  During  the  prevalence  of  chi¬ 
valry,  the  ardour  of  redrefting  wrongs  feized  many 
knights  fo  powerfully,  that,  attended  by  efquires, 
they  wandered  about  in  fearch  of  objeHs  whofe  misfor¬ 
tunes  and  raifery  required  their  aftiftance  and  fuc- 
cour.  And  as  ladies  engaged  more  particularly  their 
attention,  the  relief  of  unfortunate  damfels  was  the 
achievement  they  mod  courted.  This  was  the  rife 
of  knights-errant,  whofe  adventures  produced  ro¬ 
mance.  Thefe  were  originally  told  as  they  happened. 
But  the  love  of  the  marvellous  came  to  interfere  *, 
fancy  was  indulged  in  her  wildeft  exaggerations  •,  and 
poetry  gave  her  charms  to  the  moft  monftrous  fi£lions, 
and  to  feenes  the  moft  unnatural  and  gigantic.  See 
Knight. 

KnighT-B  ache  lor.  See  Bachelor. 

KNIGHT-Baronst.  See  Baronet. 

KNIGHTS  of  the  Shire,  or  Knights  of  Parliament ,  are 
two  gentlemen  of  worth,  chofen  on  the  king’s  writ 
in  pleno  comitatu,  by  fuch  of  the  freeholders  of  every 
county  as  can  expend  40s.  per  annum,  to  reprefent  fuch 
county  in  parliament.  Thefe,  when  every  man  who 
held  a  knight’s  fee  in  ccpite  of  the  crown  was  cuftoma- 
rily  conftrained  to  be  a  knight,  were  of  neceffity  to 
be  milites  gladio  cinBi,  for  fo  the  writ  runs  to  this  day  *, 
but  now  cuftom  admits  efquires  to  be  chofen  to  this 
office.  They  muft  have  at  leaft  500I.  per  annum  *,  and 
their  expences  are  to  be  defrayed  by  the  county, 
though  this  be  feldom  now  required. 

KNIGHT-Marjhal,  an  officer  in  the  king’s  houfe- 
hold,  who  has  jurifdiftion  and  cognizance  of  any  tranf- 
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greflion  within  the  king’s  houfehold  and  verge  ;  as  alfo  Knight, 

of  contrails  made  there,  whereof  one  of  the  houfe  is  Knight¬ 
hood. 

party.  1 

KNIGHT-Fi/h.  See  Eques,  ICHTHYOLOGY  Index. 

Knights,  in  a  (hip,  two  (Port  thick  pieces  of  wood, 
commonly  carved  like  a  man’s  head,  having  four  (divers 
in  each,  three  for  the  haulyards,  and  one  for  the  top 
to  run  in  :  one  of  them  (lands  fail  bolted  on  the  beams 
abaft  the  foremaft,  and  is  therefore  called  the  fore¬ 
knight  ;  and  the  other,  (landing  abaft  the  mainmaft,  is 
callen  the  main -knight. 

KNIGHTHOOD,  a  military  order  or  honour,  or 
a  mark  or  degree  of  ancient  nobility,  or  reward  of 
perfonal  virtue  and  merit. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  knighthood  ;  military,  regu¬ 
lar,  honorary,  and  focial. 

Military  KNIGHTHOOD ,  is  that  of  the  ancient  knights, 
who  acquired  it  by  high  feats  of  arms.  They  are  call¬ 
ed  milites ,  in  ancient  charters  and  titles,  by  which  they 
were  diftinguiihed  from  mere  bachelors,  &c.  Thefe 
knights  were  girt  with  a  fword,  and  wore  a  pair  of  gilt 
fpurs  \  whence  they  w  ere  called  equites  aurati . 

Knighthood  is  not  hereditary,  but  acquired.  It 
does  not  come  into  the  world  with  a  man  like  nobility  j 
nor  can  it  be  revoked.  The  fons  cf  kings,  and  kings 
themfelves,  with  all  other  fovereigns,  heretofore  had 
knighthood  conferred  on  them  as  a  mark  of  honour. 

They  w^ere  ufually  knighted  at  their  baptifm  or  mar¬ 
riage,  at  their  coronation,  before  or  after  a  battle, 

&.c. 

Regular  KNIGHTHOOD ,  is  applied  to  all  military  or¬ 
ders  w’hich  profefs  to  wear  fome  particular  habit,  to 
bear  arms  againft  the  infidels,  to  fuccour  and  aflift  pil¬ 
grims  in  their  paffage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  ferve 
in  hofpitals  where  they  fhould  be  received  ;  fuch  were 
the  knights  templars,  and  luch  Hill  are  the  knights  of 
Malta,  &c. 

Honorary  KNIGHTHOOD ,  is  that  which  princes  confer 
on  other  princes,  and  even  on  their  own  great  minifters 
and  favourites  •,  fuch  are  knights  of  the  Garter,  Bath, 

St  Patrick,  Nova  Scotia,  Thiftle,  &c.  See  thefe  ar¬ 
ticles  \  and  for  a  reprefentation  of  their  different  infig- 
nia,  fee  Plate  CCLXXXVIII. 

Social  Knighthood ,  is  that  which  Is  not  fixed  nor 
confirmed  by  any  formal  inftitution,  nor  regulated  by 
any  lading  ftatutes;  of  which  kind  there  have  many  or¬ 
ders  been  erefled  on  occafion  of  faHions,  of  tilts  and 
tournaments,  mafquerades,  and  the  like. 

The  abbot  Bernardo  Juftiniani,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  Hiftory  of  Knighthood,  gives  us  a  complete  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  feveral  orders  :  according  to  this  computa¬ 
tion,  they  are  in  number  9 2.  Favin  has  given  us  two 
volumes  of  them  under  the  title  of  Theatre  d’Honneur 
et  de  Chevalerie.  Menenius  has  publiftied  Delicue  Equef- 
trium  Qrdinutn ,  and  Andr.  Mendo  has  w'ritten  De  Or - 
dimhus  Militaribus .  Beloi  has  traced  their  original ; 
and  Geliot,  in  his  Armorial  Index,  has  given  us  their 
inftitutions.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  Father  Mene- 
ftrier  de  la  Chevalerie  Ancienne  et  Mod  erne,  Michieli’s 
Trefor  Militaire,  Caramuel’s  Theologia  Regolare,  Mi- 
rseus’s  Origines  Equefrium  five  Militarium  Ordinum  : 
but  above  all,  Juftinian’s  Hiflorie  Chronologiche  delP 
Origine  de  gP  Or  dine  Militari,  e  di  tutte  le  Religion  e  Ca - 
valerefche  ;  the  edition  w'hich  is  fulled  is  that  of  Venice 
in  1692,  in  two  vols  folio. 

KNIGHTLOW 
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Knightlow  KNIGHTLOW  Hill  or  Cross,  which  gives 
Knots  name  t0  a  hamlet  in  Warwickfliire,  (lands  in  the  road 
,,  from  Coventry  to  London,  at  the  entrance  of  Dunf- 
more  Heath.  About  40  towns  in  this  hamlet,  which 
are  fpecified  by  Dugdale,  are  obliged,  on  the  forfei¬ 
ture  of  30s..  and  a  white  bull,  to  pay  a  certain  rent  to 
the  lord  of  the  hamlet,  called  wroth-money ,  or  fwarfi 
penny ;  which  mull  be  depofited  every  Martinmas  day 
in  the  morning  at  this  crofs  before  funrife ;  when  the 
party  paying  it  mud  go  thrice  about  the  crofs,  and  fay 
the  wroth-money,  and  then  lay  it  in  the  hole  of  thefaid 
crofs  before  good  witnefs. 

KNIGHTON,  a  well  built  town  of  Radnorfhire  in 
South  Wales,  155  miles  from  London.  It  is  pleafant- 
ly  fituated  on  an  elevation  rifmg  from  a  fmall  river, 
which  divides  this  part  of  Wales  from  Shropftiire.  It 
carries  on  a  confiderable  trade,  and  has  a  market  and 
a  fair,  with  about  800  inhabitants. 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  a  village  of  Middlefex,  and 
the  firft  village  from  London  on  the  great  weftern  road. 
It  lies  in  the  parifties  of  St  Margaret’s  Weftminfter, 
and  St  George  by  Hanover  Square  ;  and  has  a  chapel, 
which  is  neverthelefs  independent.  At  the  entrance 
of  it  from  London  (lands  that  noble  infirmary  for  fick 
and  wounded,  called  St  George's  Hofpital ,  ere&ed  and 
maintained  by  the  contributions  of  our  nobility  and 
gentry,  of  whom  there  are  no  lefs  than  300  governors. 
In  the  centre  of  this  village,  there  is  a  fabric  lately 
ere&ed,  where  is  carried  on  one  of  the  mod  confider¬ 
able  manufactures  in  England  for  painting  floor-cloths, 
&c. 

KNOCTOPHER,  a  borough  and  market  town  of 
v  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  and  province  of 
Leinfter,  63  miles  from  Dublin.  Before  the  union, 
this  town  returned  tw'o  members  to  the  Irifh  parlia¬ 
ment. 

KNOLL,  a  term  ufed  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom 
for  the  top  of  a  fmall  hill,  or  for  the  hill  itfelf. 

KNOLL ES,  Richard,  was  born  in  Northampton¬ 
shire,  about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Oxford,  after  which  he  was  appointed  mailer 
of  the  free-fehool  at  Sandwich  in  Kent.  He  compofed 
Gramma  tic#  Latin# ,  Gr#c#,  et  Hebraic# ,  compendium, 
cum  radicibus ,  London  1606;  and  fent  many  excellent 
Ichoiars  to  the  univerfities.  He  alfo  fpent  1  2  years  in 
compiling  a  hiflory  of  the  Turks;  which  was  firft  print¬ 
ed  in  1610.  It  is  called.  The  general  hijlory  of  the 
Twks,  from  the  firft  beginning  of  that  nation  to  the  rijing 
°f Ple  pttoman  family.  Stc.  He  died  in  1610,  and 
this  hiftory  has  been  fince  continued  by  fevtral  hands: 
the  bed  continuation  is  that  by  Paul  Ricaut  conful  -at 
Smyrna,  folio,  London,  1680.  Knolles  wrote  alfo, 
U  The  lives  and  conquells  of  the  Ottoman  kings  and 
emperors  to  the  year  1610  whit  A  was  not  printed  till 
after  his  death  in  1621,  to  which  time  it  was  conti¬ 
nued  by  another  hand  ;  and  laftly,  “A  brief  difeourfe 
of  the  greatnefs  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  and  where¬ 
in  the  greatnefs  of  the  ftrength  thereof  confifteth  ” 
&c.  5 

KNOT,  a  part  of  a  tree,  from  which  (hoot  out 
branches,  roots,  or  even  fruit.  The  ufe  of  the  knots 
Is,  to  (Lengthen  the  ftem  4  they  ferve  alfo  as  fearces, 
to  filtrate,  purify,  and  refme  the  juices  raifed  up  for 
the  nourifliment  of  the  plant. 

Knots  of  a  Rcpe,  among  feamen,  are  diftinguiftied 
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into  three  kinds,  viz.  whole  knot,  that  made  fo  with  Knotj 
the  lays  of  a  rope  that  it  cannot  flip,  ferving  for  r  I) 
flieets,  tacks,  and  Hoppers  :  bowline  knot,  that  fo  firm-  , 
ly  made  and  faflened  to  the  cringles  of  the  fails,  that' 
they  muft  break  or  the  fail  fplit  before  it  flips :  and 
(heep-fhank  knot,  that  made  by  (hortening  a  rope  with¬ 
out  cutting  it,  which  may  be  prefently  loofened,  and 
the  rope  not  the  worfe  for  it. 

Knots  of  the  Log-line ,  at  fea,  are  the  divifions  of  it. 

See  the  article  Log. 

Knot.  See  Tringa,  Ornithology  Index . 

Knot  Grafs,  or  Biftor t.  See  Polygonum,  Botany 
Index . 

KNOTTESFORD,  a  town  of  Chefliire,  near  the 
Merfey,  3  84  miles  from  London,  is  divided  into  the 
upper  and  lower  towns  by  a  rivulet  called  Bicken.  In 
the  former  is  the  church  ;  and  in  the  latter  is  a  chapel 
of  eafe,  the  market  and  town  houfe. 

KNOTT1NGLEY,  a  town  in  the  weft  riding  of 
Yorkfliire,  on  the  Aire  near  Ferrybridge,  is  noted  for 
its  trade  in  lime.  The  (tones  of  which  it  is  made 
are  dug  up  plentifully  at  Elmet,  and  here  burnt  ;  from 
whence  it  is  conveyed  at  certain  feafons  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  to  Wakefield,  Sandal,  and  Standbridge,  for  fale, 
and  fo  carried  into  the  weftern  parts  of  the  county  for 
manure.. 

KNOUT,  the  name  of  a  puniftiment  infli&ed  in 
Ruflia,  with  a  kind  of  whip  called  knout ,  and  made  of 
a  long  (trap  of  leather  prepared  for  this  purpofe.  With 
this  whip  the  executioners  dexteroufly  carry  off  a  flip 
of  (kin  from  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  back  laid 
bare  to  the  waift,  and  repeating  their  blows,  in  a  little 
while  rend  away  all  the  (kin  of  the  back  in  parallel 
ftripes.  In  the  common  knout  the  criminal  receives  the 
ladies  fufpended  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  executioners: 
but  in  the  great  knout,  which  is  generally  ufed  on  the 
fame  occafions  as  racking  on  the  wheel  in  France,  the 
criminal  is  raifed  into  the  air  by  means  of  a  pulley  fixed 
to  the  gallows,  and  a  cord  faflened  to  the  two  wrifts 
tied  together  ;  a  piece  of  wood  is  placed  between  his 
two  legs  alfo  tied  together  ;  and  another  of  a  crucial 
form  under  his  breaft.  Sometimes  his  hands  are  tied 
behind  over  his  back;  and  when  he  is  pulled  up  in  this 
pofition,  his  (boulders  are  diflocated.  The  execution¬ 
ers  can  make  this  punifliment  more  or  lefs  fevere ;  and  it 
is  faid,  are  fo  dexterous,  that  when  a  criminal  is  con¬ 
demned  to  die,  they  can  make  him  expire  at  pleafure 
either  by  one  or  feveral  ladies. 

KNOWLEDGE,  is  defined  by  Mr  Locke  to  be 
the  perception  of  the  connexion  and  agreement  or  dif- 
agreement  and  repugnancy  of  our  ideas.  See  Meta¬ 
physics  and  Logic. 

KNOX,  John,  greatly  difiinguiihed  by  the  part  he 
took  in  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  was  born  in  130$, 
at  Gifford  near  Haddington,  and  educated  at  the  univer- 
fity  of  St  Andrew’s*,  where  he  took  a  degree  in  arts,  and 
commenced  teacher  very  early  in  life.  At  this  time  the 
new  religion  of  Martin  Luther  was  but  little  known  in 
Scotland  ;  Mr  Knox  therefore  at  firfl  was  a  zealous 
Roman  Catholic:  but  attending  the  fermons  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Black  friar,  named  Guialliam ,  he  began  to  waver 
in  his  opinions  ;  and  afterwards  converfing  with  the  fa¬ 
mous  Wifliart,  who  in  1544  came  to  Scotland  with  the 
commiftloners  fent  by  Henry  VIII.  he  renounced  the 
Romifli  religion,  and  became  a  zealous  reformer.  Be¬ 
ing 
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ing  appointed  tutor  to  the  Tons  of  the  lairds  of  Ormi- 
ftoun  and  Longniddery,  he  began  to  inftruft  them  in 
the  principles  of  the  Protcftant  religion  \  and  on  that 
account  was  fo  violently  perfecuted  by  the  bilhop  of 
St  Andrew’s,  that  with  his  two  pupils  he  was  obliged 
in  the  year  1547  to  take  Ihelter  in  the  caftle  of  that 
place.  But  the  caftle  was  befieged  and  taken  by  21 
French  galleys.  He  continued  a  prifoner  on  board  a 
galley  two  years,  namely,  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1549  5  when,  being  fet  at  liberty,  he  landed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  having  obtained  a  licenfe,  was  appointed 
preacher,  firft  at  Berwick,  and  afterwards  at  Newcaftle. 
Strype  conjectures  that  in  1552  he  was  appointed  chap¬ 
lain  to  Edward  VI.  He  certainly  obtained  an  annual 
penfion  of  4CI,  and  was  offered  the  living  of  All-hallows 
in  London  }  which  he  refufed,  not  chooffng  to  conform 
to  the  liturgy. 

Soon  after  the  accefifion  of  Queen  Mary,  he  retired 
to  Geneva  ;  whence,  at  the  command  of  John  Calvin, 
he  removed  to  Frankfort,  where  he  preached  to  the 
exiles  :  but  a  difference  ariffng  on  account  of  his  refu- 
fing  to  read  the  Englilh  liturgy,  he  went  back  to  Ge¬ 
neva  y  and  from  thence  in  1555  returned  to  Scotland, 
where  the  re  formation  had  made  conftderable  progrefs 
during  his  abfence.  He  now  travelled  from  place  to 
place,  preaching  and  exhorting  the  people  with  unre¬ 
mitting  zeal  and  refolution.  About  this  time  (1556), 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen  regent,  earneftly  en¬ 
treating  her  to  hear  the  Proteftant  doClrine  \  which  let¬ 
ter  ftie  treated  with  contempt.  In  the  fame  year  the 
Englifli  Calvinifts  at  Geneva,  invited  Mr  Knox  to  re- 
fide  among  them.  He  accepted  their  invitation.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  his  departure  from  Scotland,  the  bilhop 
fummoned  him  to  appear,  and  he  not  appearing,  con¬ 
demned  him  to  death  for  herefy,  and  burned  his  effigy 
at  the  crofs  of  Edinburgh. 

Our  reformer  continued  abroad  till  the  year  1 559, 
during  which  time  he  publifhed  his  u  Firft  Blafl  againft 
the  monftrous  Regiment  of  Women.”  Having  now  re¬ 
turned  to  Scotland,  he  refumed  the  great  work  of  re¬ 
formation  with  his  ufual  ardour,  and  was  appointed 
minifter  at  Edinburgh.  In  1  561  Queen  Mary  arrived 
from  France.  She,  it  is  well  known,  was  bigotted 
to  the  religion  in  which  Ihe  had  been  educated  ;  and 
on  that  account  was  expofed  to  continual  inful ts  from 
her  reformed  fubjefls.  Mr  Knox  himfelf  frequently 
infulted  her  from  the  pulpit ;  and  when  admitted  to 
her  prefence,  regardlefs  of  her  fex,  her  beauty,  and 
her  high  rank,  behaved  to  her  with  a  inoft  unjuftifiable 
freedom.  In  the  year  1571  our  reformer  was  obliged 
to  leave  Edinburgh,  on  account  of  the  confnfton  and 
danger  from  the  oppofttion  to  the  carl  of  Lennox,  then 
regent ;  but  he  returned  the  following  year,  and  re¬ 
fumed  his  paftoral  fumftions.  He  died  at  Edinburgh 
in  November  1572,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  St  Giles’s  in  that  city.— -His  Hiftory  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  was  printed  with  his  other  works  at  Edinburgh 
in  1584,  1586,  1644,  1732.  He  publifhed  many 
other  pieces  \  and  feveral  more  are  preferred  in  Calder- 
wood’s  Hiftory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  left  alfo 
a  conftderable  number  of  manuferipts,  which  in  1732 
were  in  the  poffeffion  of  Mr  Woodrow,  minifter  of  Eaft- 
wood. 

As  to  his  chara&er,  it  is  eafily  underftood,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  extreme  diffimilitude  of  the  two  portraits 


drawn  by  Popifti  and  Calviniftical  pencils.  According  Kn»* 
to  the  firft,  he  was  a  devil  \  according  to  the  latter,  an 
angel.  The  following  character  is  drawn  by  Dr  Ro- 
bertfon.  “  Zeal,  intrepidity,  difintereftednefs,  were  1 
virtues  that  he  pofiefled  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was 
acquainted  too  with  the  learning  cultivated  in  that  age  j 
and  excelled  in  that  fpecies  of  eloquence  which  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  roufe  and  to  inflame.  His  maxims,  however, 
were  often  too  fevere,  and  the  impetuofity  of  his  temper 
exceflive.  Rigid  and  uncomplying,  he  Ihowed  no  in¬ 
dulgence  to  the  infirmities  of  others.  Regardlefs  of  the 
diffin£Hons  of  rank  and  character,  he  uttered  his  admo¬ 
nitions  with  an  acrimony  and  vehemence  more  apt  to 
irritate  than  to  reclaim  }  and  this  often  betrayed  him 
into  indecent  expreflions,  with  refpeft  to  Queen  Mary’s 
perfon  and  condufl.  Thofe  very  qualities,  however, 
which  now  render  his  charadler  lefs  amiable,  fitted  him 
to  be  the  inftrument  of  Providence  for  advancing  the 
Reformation  among  a  fierce  people,  and  enabled  him  to 
face  dangers,  and  to  furmount  oppofition,  from  which 
a  perfon  of  a  more  gentle  fpirit  would  have  been  apt  to 
ffirink  back.  By  an  unwearied  application  to  ffudy 
and  to  bufinefs,  as  well  as  by  the  frequency  and  fervour 
of  his  public  difeourfes,  he  had  worn  out  a  conffitution 
naturally  ftrong.  During  a  lingering  illnefs,  he  difeo- 
vered  the  utmoll  fortitude }  and  met  the  approach  of 
death  with  a  magnanimity  infeparable  from  his  cha¬ 
racter.  He  was  conffantly  employed  in  a£ts  of  devo¬ 
tion,  and  comforted  himfelf  with  thofe  profpeCts  of  im¬ 
mortality,  which  not  only  preferve  good  men  from  def- 
ponding,  but  fill  them  with  exultation  in  their  laff  mo¬ 
ments.  The  earl  of  Morton,  who  was  prefent  at  his 
funeral,  pronounced  his  eulogium  in  a  few  words,  the 
more  honourable  for  Knox,  as  they  came  from  one 
whom  he  had  often  cenfured  with  peculiar  feverity  $ 

“  Her^  lies  he  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man.”  ^ 

KNOXIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  te- 
trandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  47th  order,  Ste/Iatce .  See  Botany  Index . 

KNUTZEN,  Matthias,  a  native  cfHolftein,  the 
only  perfon  on  record  who  openly  proftffed  and  taught 
atheifm.  It  is  find  he  had  about  1000  difciples  i*  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Germany.  They  were  called  Confcien - 
ciaries ,  becaufe  they  afferted  there  is  no  other  God,  no 
other  religion,  no  other  lawful  magiflracy,  but  confci- 
ence,  which  teaches  every  man  the  three  fundamental 
principles  of  tjje  law  of  nature  : — To  hurt  nobody,  to 
live  honeftly,  and  to  give  every  one  his  due.  Several 
copies  of  a  letter  of  his  from  Rome  were  fpread  abroad, 
containing  the  fubffance  of  his  fyftem.  It  is  to  be 
found  entire  in  the  laff  edition  of  Micreelius. 

KOEDOE.  See  Capra. 

KOELtcheou,  a  province  of  China,  and  one  of  the 
fmalleft  in  the  empire.  On  the  fouth  it  has  Quang-fi, 
on  the  eaft  ITou-quang,  on  the  north  Se-tchuen,  and 
Y un-nan  on  the  weft.  The  whole  country  is  almoft  a 
defert,  and  covered  with  inaeceftible  mountains  :  it  may 
juflly  be  called  the  Siberia  of  China.  The  people  who 
inhabititare  mountaineers,  accuftomed  to  independence, 
and  who  feem  to  form  a  feparate  nation  :  they  are  no 
lefs  ferocious  than  the  favage  animals  among  which  they 
live. — The  mandarins  and  governors  who  are  lent  to- 
this  province  are  fometimes  difgraced  noblemen,  whom 
the  emperor  does  not  think  proper  to  difeard  entirely, 
either  on  account  of  their  alliances,  or  the  fer vices 

which 
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JCoei-  which  they  have  rendered  to  the  Rate  :  numerous  gar- 
Koem°f*V  riions  are  intruded  to  their  charge,  to  overawe  the  in- 
*  habitants  of  the  country  ;  but  thefe  troops  are  found  in- 

fufficient,  and  the  court  deipairs  of  being  ever  able  tho¬ 
roughly  to  fubdue  thefe  untra£labJe  mountaineers.  Fre¬ 
quent  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  them  to  obe¬ 
dience,  and  new  forts  have  from  time  to  time  been 
ere&ed  in  their  country  ;  but  the  people,  who  are  not 
ignorant  of  thofe  defigns,  keep  themfelves  (hut  up  among 
their  mountains,  and  feldom  ilfue  forth  but  to  dedroy 
the  Chinefe  works  or  ravage  their  lands.  Neither  filk 
Huffs  nor  cotton  cloths  are  manufa&ured  in  this  pro¬ 
vince  ;  but  it  produces  a  certain  herb  much  refenibling 
our  hemp,  the  cloth  made  of  which  is  ufed  for  fummer 
dreffes.  Mines  of  gold,  diver,  quickfilver,  and  copper, 
are  found  here  ;  of  the  lad  metal,  thofe  fmall  pieces  of 
money  are  made  which  are  in  common  circulation 
throughout  the  empire.— Koei-tcheou  contains  10  cities 
of  the  fird  clafs,  and  38  of  the  fecond  and  third.  * 
KOEMPFER,  Engelbert,  was  born  in  1651  at 
Lemgow  in  WeRphalia.  After  dudying  in  feveral 
towns,  he  went  to  Dantzick,  where  he  gave  the  fird: 
public  fpecimen  of  his  proficiency  in  a  dilfertation 
Be  Majejlatis  Bivi/ione.  He  then  went  to  Thorn  ;  and 
from  thence  to  the  univerdty  of  Cracow,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  do&or  in  philofophy;  after  which  he  went 
to  Koningfberg  in  PrudTia,  and  daid  there  four  years. 
He  next  travelled  into  Sweden,  where  he  foon  began 
to  make  a  figure,  and  was  appointed  fecretary  of  the 
embaffy  to  the  fophi  of  Perfia.  He  fet  out  from  Stock¬ 
holm  with  the  prefents  for  that  emperor  ;  and  went 
through  Aaland,  Finland,  and  Ingerinanland,  to  Nar¬ 
va,  where  he  met  Mr  Fabricius  the  ambaffador,  who 
had  been  ordered  to  take  Mofcow  in  his  way.  The 
ambaffador  having  ended  his  negociations  at  the  Ruflian 
court,  fet  out  for  Perfia.  During  their  day,  two  years, 
at  Ifpahan,  Dr  Koempfer,  whofe  curious  and  inquifitive 
difpofition  differed  nothing  to  efcape  him  unobferved, 
made  all  the  advantages  pofl'ible  of  remaining  fo  long  in 
the  capital  of  the  Perfian  empire.  The  ambaffador,  to¬ 
wards  the  clofc  of  1685,  preparing  to  return  into  Eu¬ 
rope,  Dr  Koempfer  chofe  rather  to  enter  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  Dutch  Ead  India  Company,  in  quality  of 
chief  furgeon  to  the  fleet,  then  cruifing  in  the  Perfian 
gulf.  He  went  aboard  the  fleet,  which,  after  touching 
at  many  Dutch  fettlements,  came  to  Batavia  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1689.  Dr  Koempfer  here  applied  himfelf  chiefly 
to  natural  hifiory.  Hence  he  fet  out  for  Japan,  in  qua¬ 
lity  of  a  phyfician  to  the  embaffy  which  the  Dutch  EaR 
India  Company  fend  once  a  year  to  the  Japanefe  court. 
He  quitted  Japan  to  return  to  Europe  in  1692.  In 
1694  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  phyfic  at  Leyden  ; 
on  which  occafion  he  communicated,  in  what  are  called 
Inaugural  Thefe s ,  ten  very  Angular  and  curious  obferva- 
tions  made  by  him  in  foreign  countries.  He  intended 
to  digeft  his  memoirs  into  proper  order  ;  but  was  pre¬ 
vented,  by  being  made  phyfician  to  the  count  de 
Lippe.  He  died  in  1 7 1 6.  His  principal  works  are, 
1.  Amcemtates  Exoticce,  in  4^°  j  a.  work  which  includes 
many  curious  and  ufeful  particulars  in  relation  to  the 
civil  and  natural  hifiory  of  the  countries  through  which 
he  paffed.  2.  Herbarium  U/tra-Gangeticum.  3.  The 
hidory  of  Japan,  in  German,  which  is  ver^  curious  and 
much  edeemed;  and  for 'which  the  public  is  indebted 
to  the  late  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  purchafed  for  a  con- 


fiderable  Turn  of  money  all  our  author’s  curiofitles,  Koempfer 
both  natural  and  artificial,  as  likewiie  all  his  drawings  r  I). 
and  manufeript  memoirs,  and  prevailed  with  the  learn-  ^on1^  , 
ed  Dr  Scheuchzer  to  tranflate  the  Japanefe  hiftory  into 
Engliffi. 

KOEMPFERIA.  See  Kempferia. 

KOENIGIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
triandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index, 

KONGSBERG,  a  town  of  Norway,  belonging  to 
Denmark,  and  celebrated  for  its  filver  mines,  whofe 
produce  has  been  confiderably  exaggerated  by  mod  of 
the  travellers  that  have  publifhed  on  this  fubjefl.  The 
town,  which  Rretches  on  both  fides  the  river  Lowe, 
contains  about  1000  houfes,  and  including  the  miners 
6000  inhabitants.  The  mines,  which  lie  about  two 
miles  from  the  town,  were  fird  difeovered  and  worked 
during  the  reign  of  Chridian  IV. ;  and  of  their  prefent 
Hate  the  following  account  is  given  by  Mr  Coxe  *.  *  Travel* 
There  are  36  mines  nowr  working  ;  the  deepeft  where-  in  Poland f 
of,  called  Segen-Gottes  in  der  North ,  is  652  feet  perpen-  ^c*  v*  2 34* 
dicular.  The  matrix  of  the  ore  is  the  faxurn  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  The  filver  is  extracted  according  to  the  ufual 
procefs,  either  by  fmelting  the  ore  with  lead  or  by 
pounding.  The  pure  filver  is  oecafionally  found  in 
fmall  grains  and  in  fmall  pieces  of  different  fizes,  fel¬ 
dom  weighing  more  than  four  or  five  pounds.  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  but  extremely  rare,  maffes  of  a  confi- 
derablc  bulk  have  been  difeovered  ;  and  one  in  parti¬ 
cular  which  weighed  409  marks,  and  was  worth  3000 
rix-dollars,  or  600I.  This  piece  is  ff ill  preferved  in 
the  cabinet  of  curiofities  at  Copenhagen.  Formerly 
thefe  mines  produced  annually  350,000  rixdollars,  or 
70,0001.;  and  in  1769,  even  79,0001. }  at  prefent  they 
feldom  yield  above  from  44,0001.  to  50,0001.  -Former¬ 
ly  above  4000  men  were  neceffary  for  working  the 
mines,  fmelting  and  preparing  the  ore  ;  but  a  few 
years  ago  2400  miners  were  removed  to  the  cobalt 
works  lately  cdabliflied  at  Folium,  and  to  other  mines ; 
and  the  number  is  now  reduced  to  2500.  By  thefe 
and  other  redu£fions,  the  cxpence,  which  was  before 
edimated  at  5760I.  per  month,  now  amounts  to  only 
4400I.  or  about  52,8001.  per  annum.  Yet  even  with 
this  diminution  the  expences  generally  equal,  and  fome- 
times  exceed  the  profits.  Government,  therefore,  draws 
no  other  advantages  from  thefe  mines,  than  by  giving 
employment  to  fo  many  perfons,  who  would  otherwife 
be  incapable  of  gaining  their  livelihood,  and  by  re¬ 
ceiving  a  certain  quantity  of  fpecie,  which  is  much 
wanted  in  the  prefent  exhauded  Rate  of  the  finances  in 
Denmark.  For  fuch  is  the  deficiency  of  fpecie,  that 
even  at  Konglherg  itfelf  change  for  a  bank  note  is 
with  difficulty  obtained.  The  miners  are  paid  in  fmall 
bank  notes,  and  the  whole  expences  are  defrayed  in 
paper  currency.  The  value  of  13,000  rixdollars,  or 
2600I.  in  block  filver  is  annually  font  to  Copenhagen  5 
the  remainder  of  the  ore  is  coined  in  the  mint  at 
Konglherg,  and  transferred  to  Copenhagen.  The 
larged  piece  of  money  now  It  ruck  at  Konglherg  is  only 
eight  Ikillings  or  fourpence. 

KONIG,  George  Matthias,  a  learned  German, 
born  at  Altorf  in  Franconia  in  1616.  He  became 
profeffor  of  poetry  and  of  the  Greek  tongue  there,  and 
librarian  to  the  univerfity  *,  in  which  lalt  office  he  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father.  He  gave  feveral  public  fpecimens 
of  his  learning  ;  but  is  principally  known  for  a  Bio¬ 
graphical 
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Konijr  graphical  Dictionary,  entitled,  Bibliotheca  vet  us  et  nova , 
4to,  Altorf,  1674:  which,  though  it  is  very  defective, 
Koraquas.  ^  ufeful  to  biographers.  He  died  in  1 699. 

KON1GSTEIN,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
name  in  Germany.  It  is  n  miles  north-weft  of  Franc- 
fort  on  the  Maine,  and  30  miles  north-eaft  of  Mentz. 

KoNiGSTEIN,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  town  in  Bavaria, 
and  of  one  in  Saxony. 

KONINGSBERG,  a  town  of  Poland,  and  capital 
of  Regal  Pruftia,  with  a  magnificent  palace,  in  which 
is  a  hall  274  feet  long  and  59  broad  without  pillars 
to  fupport  it,  and  a  handfome  library.  It  is  about 
five  miles  in  circumference  ;  and,  including  the  garri- 
fon  of  7000  men,  contains  6d,qgo  inhabitants.  The 
townhoufe,  the  exchange,  and  the  cathedral  church, 
are  all  very  fine  ftiudtures,  The  tower  of  the  caftle  is 
exceeding  high  ;  and  jhas  2S4  fteps  to  go  to  the  top, 
from  whence  there  is  a  very  diftant  profpect.  There 
are  lB  churches  in  all  ;  of  which  14  belong  to  the 
Lutherans,  three  to  the  Calvinifts,  and  one  to  the  Pa- 
pifts.  It  ftands  on  the  Pregel,  a  navigable  river  which 
flows  from  the  north- welter n  provinces  of  Poland,  and 
here  falls  into  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  Frifche-Haf, 
an  inlet  of  the  Baltic.  No  {hips  drawing  more  than 
feven  feet  water  can  pafs  the  bar  and  come  up  to  the 
town  ;  fo  that  the  large  vtffels  anchor  at  Pillau,  a  fmall 
town  on  the  Baltic,  which  is  the  port  of  Koningfberg  ; 
and  the  merchandife  is  fent  in  ftnaller  vcffels  to  this 
place.  Its  trade  is  very  confiderable. — Koningfberg  con¬ 
tains  an  univerfity  founded  by  Albert  of  Brandenburg. 
According  to  the  original  endowment  there  were  40 
profeffors  ;  but  their  number  is  now  reduced  to  16. 
Each  profefTor  receives  a  falary  of  about  50I.  per  annum, 
which  may  be  inereafed  by  private  lectures.  In  1775, 
the  univerfity  contained  800  ftudents,  of  whom  200 
are  lodged  and  boarded  at  the  expencc  of  the  crown. 
There  art  three  public  libraries  in  the  town,  the  royal 
or  univerfity  library,  the  town  library,  and  the  Wallen - 
rodt  library,  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  given  by  Martien 
von  Wallenrodt,  in  1 650.  E.  Long.  35.  N.  Lat.  54.  43. 

KORAN,  or  Alcoran.  See  Alcoran  and  Ma¬ 
hometanism. 

KORAQUAS,  a  tribe  of  Hottentots  inhabiting 
a  diftrict  in  the  fouth  of  Africa,  on  the  confines  of  the 
Nimiqua  country.  The  people  are  much  taller  than 
the  other  Hottentots  of  the  colonies,  though  they  evi¬ 
dently  appear  to  be  defeended  of  the  fame  race,  having 
the  fame  language  and  cuftoms  with  their  neighbours 
the  Nimiquas,  who  are  undoubtedly  of  the  fame  ex¬ 
traction.  Like  other  favage  tribes,  the  Koraquas  are 
ever  ready  to  pilfer,  and  appropriate  to  their  own  ufe 
whatever  they  find  pleafing,  or  fuited  to  their  purpofes. 
They  attempted  to  carry  off  fome  of  M.  Vaillant’s  ef- 
feCts,  even  before  his  face*,  and  he  was  obliged,  either 
to  watch  over  or  depofit  them  in  fome  place  of  fafety, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  rapacity. 

The  exceftive  drynefs  of  the  country  renders  fprings 
extremely  rare  ;  but  to  fupply  this  defeCl  the  inhabitants 
dig  in  the  earth  a  kind  of  cifterns,  to  which  they  gra¬ 
dually  defeend  by  means  of  fteps  *,  the  greateft  marks  of 
induftry  w  hich  M.  Vaillant  could  difeover  among  any  of 
the  African  nations.  To  fecure  this  fcanty  fupply  of 
water  even  from  the  birds,  they  are  in  the  practice  of 
covering  the  mouth  of  the  hole  with  ftones  and  the 
branches  of  trees  ;  yet  in  fpite  of  all  this  economy,  the 
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wells  frequently  become  dry,  in  which  cafe  the  horde  Koraquas 
muft  remove  to  fome  other  quarter.  This  circumftance  j^()tjJeru| 
renders  the  Koraquas  a  more  wandering  people  than  any  *. 

of  the  other  weftern  tribes.  They  colour  their  bodies 
differently  according  to  whim  or  caprice,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  fee  them  vary  it  every  day,  which 
gives  them  to  each  other  a  ftrange  appearance  as  if  they 
were  drolled  for  a  mafquerade. 

KOREKI,  the  country  of  the  Koriacs.  See  the 
next  article. 

KORIACS,  a  people  inhabiting  the  northern  part 
of  Kamtfchatka,  and  all  the  coaft  of  the  Eaftern  ocean 
from  thence  to  the  Anadir.  They  are  divided  into 
the  Rein-deer  or  Wandering  Koriacs,  and  the  Fixed 
Koriacs.  The  former  lead  an  erratic  life,  in  the  tra£fc 
bounded  by  the  Penfchinfka  fea  to  the  fouth-eaft,  the 
river  Kowyma  to  the  weft,  and  the  river  Anadir  to 
the  north.  They  wander  from  place  to  place  with 
their  rein  deer,  in  fearch  of  the  mofs,  the  food  of  thofe 
animals,  which  are  their  only  wealth.  They  are  fqua- 
lid,  cruel,  and  warlike  ;  the  terror  of  the  Fixed  Ko- 
riacs,  as  much  as  the  Tfchutfki  are  of  them.  They 
never  frequent  the  fea,  nor  live  on  fifh.  Their  habita¬ 
tions  are  jourts,  or  places  half  funk  in  the  earth  ;  and 
they  never  ufe  balagans  or  fummer  houfes  elevated  on 
pofts  like  the  Kamtichatkans.  They  are  in  their  per- 
fons  lean,  and  very  fhort;  have  fmall  heads  and  black 
hair,  w  inch  they  (have  frequently  :  their  faces  are  oval ; 
their  nofe  is  fhort  ;  their  eyes  are  fmall  ;  their  mouth 
is  large;  and  their  beard  black  and  pointed,  but  often 
eradicated. — The  Fixed  Koriacs  are  likewile  fliort  ; 
but  rather  taller  than  the  otheis,  and  ftrongly  made  : 
the  Anadir  is  alfo  their  boundary  to  the  north,  the 
ocean  to  the  eaft,  and  the  Kamtfchatkans  to  the  fouth. 

They  have  a  few  rein  deer,  which  they  ufe  in  their 
fledges  ;  but  neither  of  the  tribes  of  Koriacs  are  civi¬ 
lized  enough  to  apply  them  to  the  purpofes  of  the 
dairy.  Each  fpeaks  a  different  dialed!  of  the  fame 
language  ;  but  the  Fixed  in  moft  things  relemble  the 
Kamtfchatkans  ;  and,  like  them,  live  almoft  entirely  on 
fifli.  They  are  timid  to  a  high  degree,  and  behave  to 
their  wandering  brethren  with  the  utmoft  fubmiflion  ; 
who  call  them  by  a  name  which  fignifies  their  Jlaves. 

Thefe  poor  people  feem  to  have  no  alternative  :  for, 
by  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  rein  deer,  they  depend  on 
thefe  tyrants  for  the  effential  article  of  clothing. — 

Thefe  two  nations,  Mr  Pennant  fuppofes,  from  their 
features,  to  be  the  offspring  of  Tartars,  which  have 
fpread  to  the  eaft,  and  degenerated  in  fize  and  ftrength 
by  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  and  often  by  fcarcity  of 
food. 

KOS,  in  Jewifti  antiquity,  a  meafure  of  capacity, 
containing  about  four  cubic  inches  :  this  was  the  cup 
of  bleffmg  out  of  which  they  drank  when  they  gave 
thanks  after  folemn  meals,  like  that  of  the  paffover. 

KOTTERUS,  Christopher,  was  one  of  the  three 
fanatics  whofe  vifions  were  published  at  Ainfterdam  in 
1657,  the  title  of  Lux  in  tenebris .  He  lived 
at  Sprotta  in  Silefia,  and  his  vifions  began  in  l6i6» 

He  fancied  he  faw*  an  angel  under  the  form  of  a  man, 
who  commanded  him  to  go  and  declare  to  the  magi- 
ftrates,  that,  unlefs  the  people  repented,  the  wrath  of 
God  would  make  dreadful  havock.  The  elector  pala¬ 
tine,  whom  the  Proteftants  had  declared  king  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  was  introduced  in  thefe  viiFns,  KoUcui-» 
q  P  waited 
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waited  on  him  at  Breflaw  in  December  1620,  and  in¬ 
formed  him  of  his  commiffion.  He  went  to  fsveral 
other  places,  and  at  laft  to  the  court  of  Brandenburg. 
As  moft  of  thefe  predidHons  promifed  felicity  to  the 
eledfor  palatine,  and  unhappinefs  to  his  imperial  ma- 
jefty,  the  emperor’s  fifcal  in  Silefia  and  Lulatia  got 
him  feized,  fet  on  the  pillory,  and  banifhed  the  empe- 
ror’s  dominions.  Upon  this  he  went  to  Lufatia,  and 
there  lived  unmolefted  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1647. 

KOU-chu,  a  Chinefe  fhrub,  which  bears  a  great 
refemblance  to  the  fig  tree  both  in  the  make  of  its 
branches  and  the  form  of  its  leaves.  From  its  root 
feveral  twigs  or  (hoots  generally  fpring  up,  which  form 
a  kind  of  bufh  •,  but  fometimes  it  confifts  of  only  one 
(hoot.  The  wood  of  the  branches  of  the  kou-chu  is 
foft  and  fpongy,  and  covered  with  bark  like  that  of  the 
fig-tree.  Its  leaves  are  deeply  indented,  and  their  co¬ 
lour  and  the  texture  of  their  fibres  are  exadlly  the  fame 
as  thofe  of  the  fig  tree  j  but  they  are  larger  and  thick¬ 
er,  and  much  rougher  to  the  touch. 

This  tree  yields  a  kind  of  milky  juice,  which  the 
Chinefe  ufe  for  laying  on  gold-leaf  in  gilding.  They 
make  one  or  more  incifions  in  the  trunk,  into  which 
they  infert  the  edges  of  a  (hell,  or  fomething  elfe  of 
the  fame  kind  to  receive  the  lap.  When  they  have 
extradled  a  fufficiency,  they  ufe  it  with  a  fmall  brufii, 
and  delineate  whatever  figures  they  intend  for  the  de¬ 
coration  of  their  work.  They  then  lay  on  the  gold- 
leaf,  which  is  fo  ftrongly  attradled  by  this  liquor,  that 
it  never  comes  off. 

KOUANIN,  in  the  Chinefe  language,  the  name  of 
a  tutelary  deity  of  women.  The  Chinefe  make  great 
numbers  of  the  figures  of  this  deity  in  white  porcelain, 
and  fend  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  keep 
them  in  their  own  houfes.  The  figure  reprefen ts  a 
\voman  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  The  women  who  have 
no  children  pay  a  fort  of  adoration  to  thefe  images,  and 
luppofe  the  deity  they  reprefent  to  have  power  to  make 
them  fruitful.  The  ftatue  always  represents  a  hand- 
iome  woman  very  modeftly  attired. 

KOUC,  or  Koeck,  Peter ,  an  excellent  painter  in 
the  1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Aloft,  and  was  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Bernard  Van  Orley,  who  lived  with  Raphael. 
He  went  to  Rome  5  and  by  ftudying  the  beautiful 
pieces  which  he  found  there,  formed  an  excellent  tafte, 
and  became  a  very  correft  defigner.  On  his  return  to 
his  own  country,  he  undertook  the  office  of  dire&ing 
the  execution  of  fome  tapeftry  work  after  the  defigns 
of  Raphael.  He  was  afterwards  perfuadcd  by  fome 
merchants  of  Bruflels  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Con- 
ftantinople  5  but  when  he  came  there,  finding  that  the 
Turks  were  not  allowed  by  their  religion  to  draw  any 
figure,  and  that  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but 
to  draw  defigns  for  tapeftry,  he  fpent  his  time  in  de- 
figning  the  particular  profpe&s  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Conftantinople,  and  the  manner  of  the  Turks  liv¬ 
ing  •,  of  which  he  has  left  many  wooden  cuts,  that 
alone  fuifice  to  give  an  idea  of  his  merit.  After  his 
return  from  Conftantinople  he  fettled  at  Antwerp, 
where  he  drew  feveral  pictures  for  the  emperor  Cha.  V. 
He  was  alfo  a  good  architeft  5  and,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  dife,  wrote  A  Treatife  of  Sculpture,  Geometry, 
and  Perfpettive  5  and  tranflated  Vitruvius  and  Serliv 
into  the  Flemifh  tongue.  He  died  in  1550. 
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KOULI-Khan,  Tiiamas,  or  Sc  hah  Nadir ,  was 
not  the  lbn  of  a  (hepherd,  as  the  authors  of  the  Eng- 
lifti  Biographical  Di&ionary  afiert  :  his  father  being 
chief  of  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Affchars,  and  gover¬ 
nor  of  a  fortrefs  erected  by  that  people  againft  the 
Turks.  Upon  his  father’s  .death,  his  uncle  ufurped 
his  government,  under  the  pretext  of  taking  care  of 
it  during  the  minority  of  Kouli-Khan  *,  or,  more  pro¬ 
perly,  young  Nadir.  Difguit  at  this  affront  made 
him  commence  adventurer.  He  entered  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  beglerbeg  or  governor  of  Mufchada,  in 
Khorafan  $  who,  difeovering  in  him  ftrong  marks  of  a 
military  genius,  promoted  him  to  the  command  of  a 
regiment  of  cavalry.  In  1720,  the  Ufbec  Tartars  ha¬ 
ving  made  an  irruption  into  Khorafan  with  10, COO 
men,  the  beglerbeg,  whofe  whole  force  confifted  only 
of  4C00  horfe  and  2000  infantry,  called  a  council  of 
war,  in  which  it  was  declared  imprudent  to  face  the 
enemy  with  fueh  an  inferior  force  :  but  Kouli-Khan 
propofed  to  march  againft  the  enemy,  and  engaged  to 
condudt  the  expedition,  and  to  be  anfwerable  for  the 
fuccefs  of  it.  He  was  accordingly  made  general  *,  de¬ 
feated  the  Tartars,  and  took  their  commander  prifon- 
er.  Hoffein  Beglerbeg  received  him  at  his  return 
with  marks  of  diftindlion  :  but  growing  jealous  of  his 
rifing  fame,  inftead  of  obtaining  him  the  rank  of  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  of  Khorafan,  as  he  had  promifed,  ob¬ 
tained  it  for  another  •,  which  fo  exafperated  Kouli- 
Khan,  that  he  publicly  complained  of  the  governor’s 
ingratitude  and  perfidy  ;  who  thereupon  broke  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  punifhed  with  the  baftinado  fo 
feverely,  that  the  nails  of  his  great  toes  fell  off.  This 
affront  occafioned  his  flight,  and  his  joining  a  ban¬ 
ditti  of  robbers  (not  his  dealing  his  father’s  or  his 
neighbour’s  fheep).  The  reft  of  his  adventures  are 
too  numerous  to  be  infer  ted  in  this  w'ork.  In  1729 
he  w  as  made  general  of  Perfia  by  Schah  Thamas,  and 
permitted  to  take  his  name  Thomas ,  and  that  of  Khulif 
which  fignifies  Jlave  :  his  title  therefore  was  The Jlave 
of  Thamas  ;  but  he  was  ennobled  by  the  addition  of 
Khan.  In  1736,  he  fomented  a  revolt  againft  his 
matter,  for  having  made  an  ignominious  peace  with 
the  Turks  5  and  having  the  army  at  his  command,  he 
procured  his  depofition,  and  his  own  advancement  to 
the  throne.  In  1739  he  conquered  the  Mogul  em¬ 
pire  *,  and  from  this  time  growing  as  cruel  as  he  was 
ambitious,  he  at  length  met  with  the  ufual  fate  of 
tyrants,  being  aftaffinated  by  one  of  his  generals,  in 
league  with  his  nephew  and  fucceffor,  in  1  747,  aged 
fix  ty. 

KOUMISS,  a  fort  of  wine  made  in  Tartary,  where’ 
it  is  ufed  by  the  natives  as  their  common  beverage 
during  the  feafon  of  it,  and  often  ferves  them  inftead 
of  all  other  food.  It  is  faid  to  be  fo  nourifhing  and 
falutary,  that  the  Bafchkir  Tartars,  who  towards  the 
end  of  winter  are  much  emaciated,  no  fooner  return 
in  fummer  to  the  ufe  of  koumifs,  than  they  become 
ftrong  and  fat.  The  author  of  “  A  hiftorical  description 
of  all  the  nations  which  compofe  the  Ruffian  empire,” 
fays,  fpeaking  of  koumifs,  Pile  eft  fort  nouriftante ,  el 
pent  tenir  lieu  de  tout  autre  aliment.  Lei  Bajchkirs  s'en 
trouvent  tres  bien ,  elle  les  rend  bienportans  et  gais  ;  elle 
leur  donne  He  /’ embonpoint ,  et  de  bonne  couleurs .  From 
the  Tartars  it  has  been  borrowed  by  the  Ruffians,  who 
ufe  it  medicinally.  It  is  made  with  fermented  mares 

milk, 


Koulv 

k«an, 

Koumjil's. 
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K-oum'fs.  milk,  according  to  the  following  recipe,  communicated 

- vT —  by  Dr  Grieve,  in  the  Edinburgh  Philofophical  Tranf- 

*  Tst  U  actions  *,  as  he  obtained  it  from  a  Ruffian  nobleman, 
1  ’  who  went  into  that  part  of  Tartary  where  it  is  made, 

for  the  fake  of  ufing  it  medicinally. 

a  Take  of  frefli  mares  milk,  of  one  day,  any  quan¬ 
tity  5  add  to  it  a  fixth  part  of  water,  and  pour  the  mix¬ 
ture  into  a  wooden  veflel  ;  ufe  then,  as  a  ferment,  an 
eighth  part  of  the  foureft  cows  milk  that  can  be  got  5 
but  at  any  future  preparation,  a  fmall  portion  of  old 
koumifs  will  better  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  fouring  5 
cover  the  veflel  with  a  thick  cloth,  and  fet  in  a  place 
of  moderate  warmth  leave  it  at  reft  24  hours,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  milk  will  have  become 
four,  and  a  thick  fubftance  will  be  gathered  on  the 
top  ;  then  with  a  flick  made  at  the  lower  end  in  the 
manner  of  a  churn  ftafl*  beat  it  till  the  thick  fubftance 
above  mentioned  be  blended  intimately  with  the  fubja- 
cent  fluid.  In  this  fituation,  leave  it  again  at  reft  for 
24  hours  more  *,  after  which  pour  it  into  a  higher  and 
narrower  veflel,  refembling  a  churn,  where  the  agita¬ 
tion  muft  be  repeated  as  before,  till  the  liquor  appear 
to  be  perfe£lly  homogeneous  5  and  in  this  ftate  it  is  call¬ 
ed  koumifs ,  of  which  the  tafte  ought  to  be  a  pleafant 
mixture  of  fweet  and  four.  Agitation  muft  be  employ¬ 
ed  every  time  before  it  be  ufed.”— To  this  detail  of  the 
procefs  the  nobleman  fubjoined,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
milk  in  fufficient  quantity,  the  Tartars  have  a  cuftom 
of  feparating  the  foal  from  the  mare  during  the  day,  and 
allowing  it  to  fuck  during  the  night :  and  when  the 
milk  is  to  be  taken  from  the  mare,  which  is  generally 
about  five  times  a-day,  they  always  produce  the  foal, 
on  the  fuppofition  that  fhe  yields  her  milk  more  copi- 
oufly  when  it  is  prefent. 

To  the  above  method  of  making*  koumifs,  our  au¬ 
thor  has  added  fome  particulars  taken  from  other  com¬ 
munications  with  which  he  was  favoured  by  Tartars 
fchemfelves.  According  to  the  account  of  a  Tartar 
who  lived  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Orenbourg,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  milk  and  fouring  ought  to  be  the  fame  as 
above  j  only,  to  prevent  changing  the  veflel,  the  milk 
may  be  put  at  once  into  a  pretty  high  and  narrow 
veflel  :  and  in  order  to  accelerate  the  fermentation, 
fome  warm  milk  may  be  added  to  it,  and,  if  neceflary, 
more  fouring. — From  a  Tartar  whom  the  doctor  met 
with  at  the  fair  of  Macarieff  upon  the  Volga,  and  from 
whom  he  purchafed  one  of  the  leathern  bags  (a)  which 
are  ufed  by  the  Kalmucs  for  the  preparation  and  car¬ 
riage  of  their  koumifs,  he  learned  tha>\  the  procefs  may 
be  much  ffiortened  by  heating  the  milk  before  the  four¬ 
ing  be  added  to  it,  and  as  foon  as  the  parts  begin  to  fe- 
parate,  and  a  thick  fubftance  to  rife  to  the  top,  by  agi¬ 
tating  it  every  hour  or  oftener.  In  this  way  he  made 
iome  in  the  do£lor’s  prefence  in  the  fpace  of  12  hours. 
Our  author  learned  alfo,  that  it  was  common  among  fome 
Tartars  to  prepare  it  in  one  day  during  fummer,  and 


that  w  ith  only  two  or  three  agitations  )  but  that  in  win-  Koumifs. 
ter,  when,  from  a  deficiency  of  mares  milk,  they  are 
obliged  to  add  a  great  proportion  of  that  of  cows,  more 
agitation  and  more  time  are  neceflary  :  and  though 
it  is  commonly  ufed  within  a  few  days  after  the  pre¬ 
paration,  yet  when  well  fecurcd  in  clofe  veflels,  and 
kept  in  a  cold  place,  that  it  may  be  preferved  for  three 
months,  or  even  more,  without  any  injury  to  its  qua¬ 
lities.  He  was  told  farther,  that  the  acid  fermenta¬ 
tion  might  be  produced  by  four  milk  as  above,  by  a 
four  pafte  of  rye  flour,  by  the  rennet  of  a  lamb’s  fto- 
mach,  or  what  is  more  common,  by  a  portion  of  old 
koumifs,  and  that  in  fome  places  they  laved  much 
time,  by  adding  the  new  milk  to  a  quantity  of  that 
already  fermented  ;  on  being  mixed  with  which,  it  very 
foon  undergoes  the  vinous  change. 

It  was  according  to  the  procefs  firft  mentioned, 
however,  that  all  koumifs  which  the  doctor  employed 
hi  medicine  was  prepared. — It  has  been  found  fervice- 
able  in  he&ics  and  nervous  complaints }  and  our  au¬ 
thor  relates  fome  very  ftriking  cafes  which  the  ufe  of 
it  had  completely  cured*  All  thofe  who  drank  it,  our 
author  informs  us,  agreed  in  faying,  that  during  its 
ufe,  they  had  little  appetite  for  food  j  that  they  drank 
it  in  very  large  quantities,  not,  only  without  difguft, 
but  with  pleafure  *,  that  it  rendered  their  veins  turgid, 
without  producing  languor  *,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
foon  acquired  from  it  an  uncommon  degree  of  fpright- 
linefs  and  vivacity  j  that  even  in  cafes  of  fome  excefs 
it  w'as  not  followed  by  indigeftion,  headach,  or  any  of 
the  fymptoms  which  ufually  attend  the  abufe  of  other 
fermented  liquors. 

The  utility,  however,  of  this  preparation  as  a  medi¬ 
cine,  fuppofing  it  completely  afcertained,  would  among 
us,  as  our  author  obferves,  be  greatly  circumfcribed  by 
the  fcarcity  of  mares  milk  in  this  country.  “  Hence 
(fays  he)  inquiries  will  naturally  be  made,  whether  other 
fpecies  of  milk  admit  of  a  fmiilar  vinous  fermentation, 
and  what  proportion  of  fpirit  they  contain.  As  thefe 
have  never  been  the  obje£l,  however,  of  my  attention, 

I  will  here  give  the  fubftance  of  what  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  from  others  refpe£ling  that  which  is  the  moft 
common,  the  milk  of  cows. 

“  Dr  Pallas,  in  the  work  above  quoted,  fays,  that 
cows  milk  is  alfo  fufceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation, 
and  that  the  Tartars  prepare  a  wine  from  it  in  winter* 
when  mares  milk  fails  them  ;  that  the  wfine  prepared 
from  cows  milk,  they  call  airen  ;  but  that  they  always 
prefer  koumifs  w  hen  it  can  be  got,  as  it  is  more  agree¬ 
able,  and  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  fpirit  ;  that 
koumifs  on  diftillation  yields  of  a  weak  fpirit  one  third, 
but  that  airen  yields  only  two-ninth  parts  of  its  whole 
quantity,  which  fpirit  they  call  arica . 

u  This  account  is  confirmed  by  Oferetlkow'fky,  a 
Ruffian,  wrho  accompanied  Lepechin  and  other  acade¬ 
micians,  in  their  travels  through  Siberia  and  Tartary* 

3  P  2  He 


(a)  This  bag  was  made  of  a  horfe’s  hide  undrefled,  and  by  having  been  fmoked  had  acquired  a  great  degree 
of  hardnefs.  Its  fliape  was  conical,  but  was  at  the  fame  time  fomewhat  triangular,  from  being  compofed  of  three 
different  pieces,  fet  in  a  circular  bafe  of  the  fame  hide.  The  futures,  which  were  made  with  tendons,  were  fe- 
cured  by  a  covering  on  the  outfide,  with  a  doubling  of  the  fame  fkin,  very  clofely  fecurcd.  It  had  a  dirty  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  a  very  difagreeable  fmell.  On  being  alked  the  reafon  of  this,  he  faid,  “  The  remains  of  the  old 
koumifs  were  left,  in  order  to  fupply  a  ferment  to  the  new  milk,” 
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Krifhna. 


He  publifhed  lately  a  differtation  on  the  ardent  fpirit 
to  be  obtained  from  cows  milk. 

“  From  his  experiments  it  appears,  that  cows  milk 
may  be  fermented  with,  or  even  without,  Touring,  pro¬ 
vided  fufficient  time  and  agitation  be  employed  y  that 
no  fpirit  could  be  produced  from  any  of  its  confli- 
tuent  parts  taken  feparately,  nor  from  any  two  of  them, 
nnlefs  inafmuch  as  they  are  mixed  with  Tome  part  of 
the  third  ;  that  the  milk  with  all  its  parts  in  their  na¬ 
tural  proportion  was  the  moft  produ&ive  ef  it  y  that 
the  clofer  it  was  kept,  or,  which  is  the  lame  thing,  the 
more  difficultly  the  fixed  air  is  allowed  to  efcape  during 
the  fermentation  (care  being  taken,  however,  that  we 
do  not  endanger  the  burfling  of  the  veffel),  the  more 
fpirit  is  obtained.  He  alfo  informs  us,  that  it  had  a 
fourer  fmell  before  than  after  agitation  ;  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fpirit  was  increafed,  by  allowing  the  fermented 
liquor  to  repofe  for  fome  time  before  diflillation  5  that 
from  fix  pints  of  milk  fermented  in  a  clofe  veffel,  and 
thus  let  to  repofe,  he  obtained  three  ounces  of  ardent 
fpirit,  of  which  one  was  confumed  in  burning  ;  but 
that  from  the  fame  quantity  of  the  fame  milk  fer¬ 
mented  in  an  open  veffel,  he  could  fcarcely  obtain  an 
ounce.” 


KRAKEN,  the  name  of  an  animal' fuppofed  to  have 
been  feen  at  fca,  of  a  monftrous  fize,  in  the  exiftence  of 
which  the  weaknefs  and  credulity  of  the  fifhermen  have 
excited  the  belief  even  among  refpexftable  naturalifts, 
and  among  others  Bifhop  Pontoppidan,  who  deferibes 
it  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Norway..  It  is  probable 
that  the  whole  depends  on  certain  optical  appearances 
arifing  from  a  peculiar  Rate  of  the  atmofphere,  which 
thus  exhibits  to  the  deluded  fancy  fomething  of  the 
form  of  a  huge  animal. 

KRANTZIUS,  Albertqs,  a  native  of  Hamburgh, 
and  a  famous  hiftorian,  who  travelled  over  feveral  parts 
of  Europe,  and  was- made  re 61  or  of  the  univerfity  of 
Roftoch  in  1482.  He  went  from  thence  to  Ham¬ 
burgh  in  1508,  where  he  was  ele&ed  dean  of  the  chap¬ 
ter  in  the- cathedral.  Me  did  many  good  fervices  to 
that  church  and  city  y  and  was  fo  famed  for  his  abili¬ 
ties  and  prudence,  that  John  king  of  Denmark  and 
Frederic  duke  of  Holftein  did  not  fcruple  to  make  him 
umpire  in  a  difpute  they  had  with  the  Ditmarfi.  He 
wrote  feveralv  good  hiflorical  works  y  the  moft  confi- 
derable  of  which  is  an  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  Saxo¬ 
ny,  entitled  Metropolis i  in  folio  ;  the  belt  edition  is  that 
of  Francfort.  He  died  in  1^17. 

KRAUT,  or  Crout.  See  Crout. 

KRISHNA,  or  Crishna,  an  eaftern  river  of  con* 
fid er able  magnitude,  very  little  known  to  Europeans. 
It?  annually  overflows-  a  vaft  trad  of  country,  like  the 
Indus  on  the  weftern  fide -of  the  empire.  It  rifes  from 
the  foot  of  the  weftern  Ghauts,  about  45  miles  from 
Severndroog.  There  is  another  branch  to  the  eaft,  on 
which  fide  is  Sattara,  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  and  once  the 
capital  of  the  Mahratta  ftate..  JLhe  river  continues  de- 
feending  to  the  eaft.  Into  the  north  fide  of  the  Krifk- 
na  falls  the  great  river  $jma,  after  traverfing  a  country 
350  miles  in  extent.  The  Krifhna,  above  and  below 
its  conflux  with  the  Bima,  is  fordable  5  and  its  channel 
is  600  yards  wide  a  few  miles  below,  rendered  horrible 
by  the  number  and  rudenefs  of  the  different  rocks, 
which  are  only  covered  during  the  rainy  feafon. 

Another  extenfive  branch  of  the  Krifhna  is  Tung- 
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buddra,  vhich  falls  into  it  in  Lat.  1 6°  2j;,  and  rifes 
far  to  (he  louthward  from  a  dubious  fountain.  This 
river  derives  oonfiderable  celebrity  from  its  having  had 
on  its  banks  at  one  period  the  fplendid  city  of  Vijana^ 
gar,  in  Lat.  150  22';  founded  in  1344  by  Belaldco, 
king  of  the  Carnatic,  which  at  that  time  comprehend¬ 
ed  the  whole  peninfula.  This  vaft  city  is  laid  to  have 
been  24  miles  in  circumference.  In  the  remaining 
part  of  the  courfe  of  the  Krifhna,  there  is  nothing  t.o 
be  met  with  whi«  h  is  any  way  remarkable,. 
KUBESHA..  See  Lesguis. 

KUMI,  the  name  of  an  ifland  fituated  between  Ja¬ 
pan  and  China,  which  was  vifited  by  the  unfortunate 
navigator  Peroufe.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  are 
neither  Japanefe  nor  Chinele,  but  Item  to  participate 
of  the  nature  of  both.  They  wear  a  fhirt  and  cotton 
drawers  5  and  their  hair,  tncked^up  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  is  roiled  round  a  needle,  probably  of  gold.  Each 
wears  a  dagger  with  a  golden  handle  y  their  canoes  are 
made  of  trees  hollowed  out,  which  they  manage  with 
no  great  dexterity.  At  Kumi,  veffels  in  want  of  pro- 
vifions,  wood,  and  water,  might  find  a  feafonabie  fup- 
ply  ;  but  as  the  whole  ifland  does  not  exceed  1  2  miles 
in  circumference,  the  population  can  fcarcely  be  efti- 
mated  at  more  than  500  ;  and  as  M.  Peroufe  well  ob- 
ferves,  a  few  gold  needles  are  not  of  them  Ives  a 
proof  of  wealth,”  fo  that  the.  trade  with  its  inhabitants 
would  of  neceffity  be  very  limited.  Kumi  lies  in  240 
33'  N.  Lat.  and  1  20°  56'  E.  Long,  from  Paris. 

KUNCKEL,  John,  a  celebrated  Saxon  chemifl, 
was  born  in  the  duchy  of  Slefwiek,  in  1630.  He  be¬ 
came  chemifl  to  the  eleclor  of  Saxony,  the  elector  of 
Brandenburgh,  and  Charles  XI.  king  of  Sweden,  who 
gave  him  the  title  of  counfellor  in  metals ,  and  letters  of' 
nobility,  with  the  furname  of  Loinveujleing,  He  em¬ 
ployed  50  years  in  chemiflry  •,  in  which,  by  the  help 
of  the  furnace  of  a  glafshoufe  which  he  had  under 
his  care,  he  made  feveral  excellent  difeoveries,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  phofphorus  of  urine.  He  died  in  Swe¬ 
den  in  1702  y  and  left  feveral  works,  fome  in  Ger¬ 
man,  and  others  in  Latin  ;  among  which,  that  en¬ 
titled  Obfervationes  Chemicce ,  and  the  Axt  of  Making 
Glafs,  printed  at  Paris  in  1752,  arc  the  moft  el- 
teemed. 

KURIL  or  Kurilski  Isles,  extending  from  N. 
Lat.  51.  to  45.  which  probably  once  lengthened  the 
peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka  before  they  were  convulfed 
from  it,  are  a  feries  of  iflands  running  fouth  from  the 
low  promontory  Lopatka,  between  which  and  Shoomfka 
the  moft  northerly  is  only  the  diftance  of  one  league. 
On  the  lofty  Paramoufer,  the  fecond  in  the  chain,  is  a 
high  peaked  mountain,  probably  volcanic  y  there  is  alfo 
a  volcano  on  the  fourth,  called  Auraumakutan  ;  and 
there  are  others  on  fome  of  the  fmaller  iflands.  Japan, 
alfo  abounds  with  volcanoes ;  fo  that  there  is  a  feries  of 
fpiracles  from  Kamtfchatka  to  Japan,  the  laft  great 
link  of  this  extenfive  chain. — The  Ruffians  Toon  an¬ 
nexed  thefe  iflands  to  their  conquefts..  The  fea  abound¬ 
ed  with  otters,  and  the  land  with  bears  and  foxes ;  and 
fome  of  the  Hies  flickered  the  fable  y  but  now  it  is  faid, 
the  furs  of  the  fea  otters  have  become  extremely  fcarce 
both  here  and  in  Kamtfchatka. 

Gf  the  21  iflands  fubjeft  to  the  Ruffian  empire,  no 
more  than  four  are  inhabited,  which  are  the  firft,  fe¬ 
cond,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth,  as  they  are  diftin- 

guifhed 
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guilhed  from  each  other  by  numbers  inftead  of  names. 
The  inhabitants  pafs  the  winter  on  N°  14,  and  the  ham¬ 
mer  months  on  N°I3.  The  reft  of  thefe  iflands  are 
wholly  uninhabited  ;  but  vifited  occafionally,  for  the 
purpofe  of  hunting  otters  and  foxes.  Between  the 
iflands  the  currents  are  extremely  violent,  efpecially  at 
the  entrance  of  the  channels,  fome  of  which  are  block¬ 
ed  up  with  rocks  on  a  level  with  the  fea.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  four  inhabited  iflands  may  amount  to 
1400.  The  natives  are  hairy,  have  long  beards,  and 
fubfift  entirely  on  the  produce  of  the  chace,  on  feals, 
and  other  fpecies  of  fifh.  At  the  time  when  Peroufe 
vifited  this  ifland,  the  people  were  exempted  for  ten 
years  from  the  tribute  paid  to  the  emperor  of  Ruflia, 
becaufe  the  number  pf  otters  was  greatly  diminiflied  ; 
a  pleafing  proof  of  the  mildnefs  of  that  government, 
which  has  been  fo  often  reprefented  as  rigidly  defpotie. 
The  people  of  thefe  iflands  are  reprefented  as  poor,  but 
virtuous,  given  to  hofpitality,  and  docile,  and  all  of 
them  believers  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  They  extend 
from  510  to  450  N.  Lat. 

KURT  US,  a  genus  of  fifties  belonging  to  the  order 
Jugular es.  See  Ichthyology  Index. 

KUSTER,  Ludoi.F,  a  very  learned  writer  in  the 
1 8th  century,  was  born  at  Blomberg  in  Weftphalia. 
When  very  young,  he  was  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Baron  Spanheim  appointed  tutor  to  the  two  fons 
of  the  count  de  Schwerin,  prime  minifter  of  the  king 
of  Pruflia,  who,  upon  our  author’s  quitting  that  fta- 
tion,  procured  him  a  penfion  of  400  livres.  He  was 
promifed  a  profefTorfliip  in  the  univerfity  of  Joachim  ; 
and  till  this  fhould  be  vacant,  being  then  but  25,  he 
refolved  to  travel.  He  read  le&uresat  Utrecht;  went 
to  England ;  and  from  thence  to  France,  where  he 
collated  Suidas  with  three  MSS.  in  the  king’s  library, 
which  furnifhed  him  with  a  great  many  fragments 
that  had  never  been  publiihed.  He  was  honoured 
with  the  degree  of  doflor  by  the  univerfity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  which  made  him  feveral  advantageous  offers 
to  continue  there  :  but  he  was  called  to  Berlin,  where 
he  was  inftalled  in  the  profeflbrfhip  promifed  him. 
Afterwards  he  went  to  Antwerp  ;  and  being  brought 
over  to  the  Catholic  religion,  he  abjured  that  of  the 
Proteftants.  The  king  of  France  rewarded  him  with 
a  penfion,  and  ordered  him  to  be  admitted  fupernu- 
merary  affociate  of  the  Academy  of  Inferiptions.  But 
he  enjoyed  this,  however,  a  very  fhort  time ;  he  died 
in  1716,  aged  46.  He  was  a  great  mafter  of  the 


Latin  tongue,  and  wrote  well  in  it ;  but  his  chief  Kufter 
excellence  was  his  fkill  in  the  Greek  language,  to  H 
which  he  almoft  entirely  devoted  himfelf.  He  wrote  yp  °m  m,‘ 
many  works ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  1 .  Hifloria 
critica  Homeri.  2.  Jamblicus  de  vita  Pythagorce.  3.  An 
excellent  edition  of  Suidas,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  three 
volumes,  folio.  4.  An  edition  of  Ariftophanes,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  folio.  5.  A  new  Greek  edition 
of  the  New  Teftament,  with  Dr  Mills’s  Variations, 


in  folio. 

KYLE,  a  diftrifl  of  Ayrfhire  in  Scotland,  the  li¬ 
mits  of  which  are  erroneoufly  Hated  in  the  account 
which  is  given  of  that  county.  There  are  three  dif- 
tri&s  in  Ayrfhire,  Carrick  to  the  fouth,  Kyle  in  the 
middle,  and  Cunningham  to  the  north.  Carrick  is  di¬ 
vided  from  Kyle  by  the  river  Doon,  and  not  by  the 
river  Ayr  as  has  been  noted  bymiftake;  the  boundaries 
of  Kyle  are  the  river  Doon  on  the  fouth,  and  the  river 
Irvine  on  the  north.  See  Ayrshire. 

KYPHONISM,  Kyphonismus,  or  Cyphonifmus , 
an  ancient  punifliment  which  was  frequently  undergone 
by  the  martyrs  in  the  primitive  times  ;  wherein  the 
body  of  the  perfon  to  fuffer  was  anointed  with  honey, 
and  fo  expofed  to  the  fun,  that  the  flies  and  wafps 
might  be  tempted  to  torment  him.  This  was  per¬ 
formed  in  three  ways :  fometimes  they  only  tied 
the  patient  to  a  flake ;  fometimes  they  hoifted  him 
up  into  the  air,  and  fufpended  him  in  a  bafket  ;  and 
fometimes  they  ftretched  him  out  on  the  ground  with 
his  hands  tied  behind  him.  The  word  is  originally  Greek, 
and  comes  from  Kvtpevr,  which  fignifies  either  the  Jlake 
to  which  the  patient  was  tied,  the  collar  fitted  to  his 
neck,  or  an  injirument  wherewith  they  tormented  him : 
the  fcholiaft  on  Ariftophanes  fays,  it  was  a  wooden 
lock,  or  cage  ;  and  that  it  was  called  fo  from  xvifluv, 
“  to  crook  or  bend,”  becaufe  it  kept  the  tortured  in 
a  crooked,  bowing  pofture  :  others  take  the  kvQui  for 
a  log  of  wood  laid  over  the  criminal’s  head,  to  prevent 
his  Handing  upright :  Hefychius  deferibes  the 
as  a  piece  of  wood  whereon  criminals  were  ftretched 
and  tormented.  In  effeft,  it  is  probable  the  word 
might  fignify  all  thefe  feveral  things.  It  was  a  generi- 
tal  name,  whereof  thefe  were  the  fpecies. 

Suidas  gives  us  the  fragment  of  an  old  law,  which 
punifhed  thofe  who  treated  'the  laws  with  contempt 
with  kyphonifm  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  days ;  after 
which  they  were  to  be  precipitated  from  a  rock,  dreffed 
in  women’s  habit. 


L. 


LA  femi-vowel,  or  liquid,  making  the  eleventh 
9  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

It  was  derived  from  the  old  Hebrew  Lamed,  or  Greek 
Lambda  A.  It  is  founded  by  intercepting  the  breath 
between  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  forepart  of  the  pa* 
late,  with  the  mouth  open ;  and  makes  a  fweet  found, 
with  fomething  of  an  afpiration ;  and  therefore  the 


Britons  and  Spaniards  ufually  doubled  it,  or  added  an 
h  to  it,  in  the  beginning  of  words,  as  in  l lan ,  or  lhan, 
“  a  temple,”  founding  nearly  like Jl,  &c.  In  Englifli 
words  of  one  fy liable  it  is  doubled  at  the  end,  as  tell, 
bell,  hnell,  &c.  but  in  words  of  more  fyllables  than  one 
it  is  Angle,  at  the  end,  as  evil,  general,  conjlitutional,  &c. 
It  is  placed  after  moll  of  the  confonants  in  the  begin¬ 
ning 
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ning  of  words  and  fyllables,  as  black,  glare,  ad  le,  ea-gle , 

&c.  but  before  none.  Its  found  is  clear  in  Abel,  but 
obfcure  in  able,  &c. 

As  a  numeral  letter,  L  denotes  50  ;  and  with  a  dafh 
over  it,  thus  L,  5000,  Ufed  as  an  abbreviature,  L 
Hands  for  Lucius ;  and  L.  L.  S.  for  a  fefferce.  See 
Sesterce. 

LA,  the  fyllable  by  which  Guido  denotes  the  laft 
found  of  each  hexachord  ;  if  it  begins  in  C,  it  anfwers 


Lab  at. 


to  our  A  ;  if  in  G,  to  E  ;  and  if  in  F,  to  D. 

LABADIE,  John,  a  famous  French  enthufiaft,  fon 
of  John  Charles  Labadie,  governor  of  Bourges  and 
gentleman  in  ordinary  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  French 
king,  was  born  in  1610.  He  entered  young  into  the 
Jefuits  college  at  Bourdeaux  ;  which,  by  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  he  afterwards  quitted,  but  by  other  accounts  was 
expelled  for  his  peculiar  notions,  and  for  hypocrify. 
He  became  a  popular  preacher  ;  but  being  repeatedly 
detected  in  working  upon  female  devotees  with  fpiritual 
inftru&ions  for  carnal  purpofes,  his  lofs  of  charadter 
among  the  Catholics  drove  him  among  the  Proteftants. 
A  reformed  Jefuit  being  thought  a  great  acquifition,  he 
was  precipitately  accepted  as  a  paffor  at  Montauban, 
where  he  officiated  for  eight  years  ;  but,  attempting  the 
chaftity  of  a  young  lady  whom  he  could  not  convert  to 
his  purpofe,  and  quarrelling  with  the  Catholic  priefl 
about  the  right  of  interring  a  dead  body,  he  was  at 
length  baniffied  that  place.  The  dory  of  his  affair  with 
the  lady,  as  related  by  Mr  Bayle,  may  here  be  given 
as  a  fpecimen  of  his  miniftry.  Having  directed  this 
damfel  to  the  fpiritual  life,  which  he  made  to  confift  in 
internal  recollection  and  mental  prayer,  he  gave  her 
out  a  certain  point  of  meditation  ;  and  having  ftrongly 
recommended  it  to  her  to  apply  herfelf  entirely  for  fome 
hours  to  fuch  an  important  objedt,  he  went  up  to  her 
when  he  believed  her  to  be  at  the  height  of  her  recol- 
ledtion,  and  put  his  hand  into  her  breaft.  She  gave 
him  a  hafty  repulfe,  expreffed  a  great  deal  of  furprife 
at  the  proceeding,  and  was  even  preparing  to  rebuke 
him,  when  he,  without  being  in  the  leaf!  difconcerted, 
and  with  a  devout  air,  prevented  her  thus  :  “  I  fee 
plainly,  my  child,  that  you  are  at  a  great  diffance 
from  perfedlion  ;  acknowledge  your  weaknefs  with  a 
humble  fpirit  ;  afk  forgivenefs  of  God  for  your  having 
given  fo  little  attention  to  the  myfteries  upon  which 
you  ought  to  have  meditated.  Had  you  bellowed  all 
neceffary  attention  upon  thefe  things,  you  would  not 
have  been  fenfible  of  what  was  doing  about  your  bread. 
But  you  are  fo  much  attached  to  fenfe,  fo  little  con¬ 
centered  with  the  Godhead,  that  you  were  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  difeoveriug  that  I  had  touched  you.  I  wanted 
to  try  whether  your  fervency  in  prayer  had  raifed  you 
above  the  material  world,  and  united  you  with  the 
Sovereign  Being,  the  living  fource  of  immortality  and 
of  a  fpiritual  date  ;  and  I  fee,  to  my  great  grief,  that 
you  have  made  very  fmall  progrefs,  and  that  you  only 
creep  on  the  ground.  May  this,  ray  child,  make  you 
afhamed,  and  for  the  future  move  you  to  perform  the 
duties  of  mental  prayer  better  than  you  have  hitherto 
done.”  The  young  lady,  who  had  as  much  good 
fepfe  as  virtue,  was  no  lefs  provoked  at  thefe  words 
than  at  the  bold  actions  of  her  ghodly  indrudtor  ;  and 
could  never  afterwards  bear  the  name  of  fuch  a  holy 
father.  Labadie  being  driven  out  of  Montauban,  went 
to  feck  an  afylurn  at  Orange  :  but  not  finding  hirnfelf 
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fo  fafe  there  as  he  imagined,  he  withdrew  privately  tq  Labadie 
Geneva,  where  he  impofed  on  the  people  by  his  de¬ 
vout  preaching  and  carriage  ;  and  from  thence  was  v 
invited  to  Middleburg,  where  his  fpirituality  made 
him  and  his  followers  be  confidered  as  fo  many  faints, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Labadijls .  They  in- 

creafed  fo  much,  that  he  excited  the  attention  of  the 
other  churches,  whofe  authority  he  difputed,  till  he 
was  formally  depofed  by  the  fynod  of  Dort.  Inftead 
of  obeying,  he  procured  a  tumultuous  fupport  from  a 
crowd  of  his  devotees  ;  and  at  length  formed  a  little 
fettlement  between  Utrecht  and  Amfferdam,  where 
he  erected  a  printing  prefs,  which  fent  forth  many  of 
his  works.  Here  he  was  betrayed  by  fome  deferters, 
who  expofed  his  private  life,  and  informed  the  public 
of  his  familiarities  with  his  female  difciples,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  uniting  them  more  particularly  to  God  ;  and 
was  finally  obliged  to  retire  to  Aitena  in  Holffein, 
where  he  died  in  1674. 

LAB  ADI  STS,  a  fed  of  religioniffs  in  the  17th 
century,  followers  of  the  opinions  of  John  Labadie,  of 
whom  an  account  is  given  in  the  preceding  article. 

Some  of  their  opinions  wTere,  1.  That  God  could,  and 
did  deceive  men.  2.  That,  in  reading  the  Scriptures, 
greater  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the  internal  infpi- 
ration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  to  the  words  of  the  text. 

3.  That  baptifm  ought  to  be  deferred  till  mature  age. 

4.  That  the  good  and  the  wicked  entered  equally  into 
the  old  alliance,  provided  they  defeended  from  Abra¬ 
ham  ;  but  that  the  new  admitted  only  fpiritual  men. 

5.  That  the  obfervation  of  Sunday  was  a  matter  of  in¬ 

difference.  6.  That  Chriff  would  come  and  reign 
1000  years  on  earth.  7.  That  the  euchariff  was  only 
a  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Chriff  ;  and' that, 
though  the  fymbols  were  nothing  in  themfelves,  yet 
that  Chriff  was  fpiritually  received  by  thofe  who  par¬ 
took  of  them  in  a  due  manner.  8.  That  a  contempla¬ 
tive  life  was  a  ffate  of  grace,  and  of  divine  union  during 
this  life,  the  fummit  of  perfe&ion,  &.c.  9.  That  the 

man  whofe  heart  was  perfectly  content  and  calm,  half 
enjoys  God,  has  familiar  entertainments  with  him,  and 
fees  all  things  in  him.  10.  That  this  ffate  wras  to  be 
come  at  by  an  entire  felf-abnegation,  by  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  the  fenfes  and  their  objects,  and  by  the  exercifc 
of  mental  prayer. 

LABARUM,  the  banner  or  ffandard  borne  before 
the  Roman  emperors  in  the  wars.  The  labarutfi  con¬ 
fided  of  a  long  lance,  with  a  ffaff  a-top,  eroding  it  at 
right  angles  ;  from  which  hung  a  rich  ftreamer,  of  a 
purple  colour,  adorned  with  precious  ftoncs.  Till  the 
time  of  Conffantine  it  had  an  eagle  painted  on  it;  but 
that  emperor,  in  lieu  thereof,  added  a  crofs  w-ith  a  ci¬ 
pher  expreffing  the  name  of  Jefus . 

This  ffandard  the  Romans  took  from  the  Germane, 

Dacse,  Sarmatae,  Pannonians,  &c.  whom  they  had 
overcome.  The  name  labarum  was  not  known  before 
the  time  of  Conffantine  ;  but  the  ffandard  itfelf,  in  the 
form  wc  have  deferibed  it,  abating  the  fymbols  of 
Chriffianity,  was  ufed  by  ajl  tlie  preceding  emperors. 

Some  derive  the  word  from  labor,  as  if  this  finifiied 
their  labours  ;  fome  from  ivXocluct, i(  reverence,  piety  y* 
others  from  Xxi&avuy,  “  to  take  and  others  from 
Xoitpv^ot,  “  fpoils.” 

LAB  AT,  John  Baptist,  a  celebrated  traveller,  of 
the  order  of  St  Dominic,  was  born  at  Paris,  taught 

philofophy 
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Li'.bnt  phiiofophv  at  Nancy,  and  in  1693  went  to  America 
li  in  quality  of  a  midionary.  At  his  return  to  France 
^aborato’-y.  in  1705,  he  was  fent  to  the  chapter  of  his  order  at 
Bologna  to  give  an  account  of  his  million,  and  ftaid 
feveral  years  in  Italy.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1738. 
His  principal  works  are,  I.  A  new  voyage  to  the 
American  iflands,  6  vols  1  2mo.  2.  Travels  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  §  vols  i2mo.  3.  i\.  new  account  of  the 
we  Hern  parts  of  Africa,  5  vols  i2mo.  Father  Labat 
was  not  in  Africa,  and  therefore  was  not  a  witnefs  of 
what  he  relates  in  that  work.  He  alfo  publiihed  the 
Chevalier  des  Mar  chaises  voyage  to  Guinea ,  in  4  vols 
I  2mo.  ;  and  An  hiftorical  account  of  the  wefern  parts 
of  Ethiopia ,  tranflated  from  the  Italian  of  Father  Ca- 
vazzi,  5  vhls  i2mo. 

LABDANUM,  or  Ladanum,  a  relinous  juice 
which  exudes  from  a  tree  of  the  ciftus  kind.  See  CHE¬ 
MISTRY  and  Materia  Medica  Index . 

LABDASSEBA,  a  tribe  of  favage  Arabs  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  defert  of  Sahara  in  Africa.  They  are  confider- 
ed  as  the  mod  powerful  of  all  thofe  tribes  except  the 
Ouadelirm,  and  very  much  refemble  them  in  every 
particular.  See  Sahara  and  Ouadelims. 

LABEL,  a  long,  thin,  brafs  rule,  with  a  fmall  light 
at  one  end,  and  a  centre  hole  at  the  other  ;  commonly 
ufed  with  a  tangent  line  on  the  edge  of  a  circumferen¬ 
tor,  to  take  altitudes,  &c. 

Label,  in  Law ,  is  a  narrow  flip  of  paper,  or  parch¬ 
ment,  affixed  to  a  deed  or  writing,  in  order  to  hold  the 
appending  feal.— Any  paper  annexed  by  way  of  addi¬ 
tion  or  explication,  to  any  will  or  teftament,  is  alfo 
called  a  label  or  codicil. 

Label,  in  Heraldry ,  a  fillet  ufually  placed  in  the 
middle  along  the  chief  of  the  coat,  without  touching 
its  extremities.  Its  breadth  ought  to  be  a  ninth  part 
of  the  chief.  It  is  adorned  with  pendants  j  and  when 
there  are  above  three  of  thefe,  the  number  mult  be 
fpecified  in  blazoning. 

It  is  ufed  on  the  arms  of  eldeft  Tons  while  the  father 
is  alive,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  younger  *,  and 
is  efteemed  the  moft  honourable  of  all  differences.  See 
Heraldry. 

LABIAL  LETTERS,  thofe  pronounced  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  lips. 

LAB  I  AT ED  flowers,  monopetalous  flowers,  con- 
fifting  of  a  narrow  tube  with  a  wide  mouth,  divided  in¬ 
to  two  or  more  fegments.  See  Botany. 

LABIAU,  a  fmall  town  of  Pruflia,  in  a  circle  of 
the  fame  name,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Deime, 
with  a  ftrong  caftle,  two  fides  of  which  are  furrounded 
with  water,  and  the  other  defended  by  a  wall  and 
ditch.  E.  Long.  21.  15.  N.  Lat.  55.  17. 

LABORATORY,  or  Elaboratory,  the  chemifts 
workhoufe,  or  the  place  where  furnaces  are  built,  vef- 
fels  kept,  and  operations  are  performed.  In  general 
the  term  laboratory  is  applied  to  any  place  where  phy- 
fical  experiments  in  pharmacy,  chemiltry,  pyrotechny, 
&c.  are  performed. 

As  laboratories  muft  be  of  very  different  kinds,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  operations  to  be  performed 
in  them,  it  is  impoffible  that  any  directions  can  be  gi¬ 
ven  which  will  anfwer  for  every  one.  Where  the  pur¬ 
poses  are  merely  experimental,  a  Angle  furnace  or  tw’o 
of  the  portable  Find  w  ill  be  fufficient.  It  is  fearcely 
needful  to  add,  that  Ihelves  are  neceffary  for  holding 


veffels  with  the  produfts  of  the  different  operations :  Laboratory. 
and  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  avoid  confufion 
and  diforder,  as  by  thefe  means  the  produfts  of  the 
operations  might  be  loft  or  i^iiftaken  for  one  another. 

Mortars,  filters,  levigating  ftones,  Sec.  muft  alfo  be 
procured  :  but  from  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of 
performing  the  different  chemical  operations  will 
eafily  be  derived  the  knowledge  of  a  proper  place  and 
proper  apparatus  \  for  which  fee  CHEMISTRY,  and 
Furnace. 

Morveau  has  contrived  a  portable  laboratory  with 
which  many  chemical  experiments  may  be  conveniently 
performed.  The  follow  ing  is  a  defeription  of  it. 

Fig.  1.  reprefents  the  wffiole  apparatus  ready  mounted  Plate 
for  diftillation,  with  the  tube  of  fafety  and  a  pneumatic  cclxxxix* 
receiver.  A  is  the  body  or  refervoir  of  Argand’s  lamp, 
with  its  fhade  and  glafs  chimney.  The  lamp  may  be 
raifed  or  lowered  at  pleafure  by  means  of  the  thumb- 
ferew  B,  and  the  wflek  rifes  and  falls  by  the  motion  of 
the  fmall* toothed  wheel  placed  over  the  walk  cup. 

This  conftruftion  is  moft  convenient,  becaufe  it  affords 
the  facility  of  altering  the  pofition  of  the  flame  with 
regard  to  the  veffels,  which  remain  fixed  *,  and  the 
troublefome  management  of  bended  wires  above  the 
flame  for  the  fupport  of  the  veffels  is  avoided,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  flame  itfelf  can  be  brought  nearer 
to  the  matter  on  which  it  is  intended  to  aft.  D,  a  fup¬ 
port  confiding  of  a  round  ftem  of  brafs,  formed  of  two 
pieces  which  ferew'  together  at  about  two- thirds  of  its 
height.  Upon  this  the  circular  ring  E,  the  arm  F,  and 
the  nut  G  Aide,  and  are  fixable  each  by  its  refpeftive 
thumb-fcrew\  The  arm  carries  a  moveable  piece  H, 
wffiich  ferves  to  fufpend  the  veffels  in  a  convenient  fitu- 
ation,  or  to  fecure  their  pofition.  The  whole  fupport  is 
attached  to  the  fquare  iron  ftem  of  the  lamp  by  a  piece 
of  hard  wood  I,  which  may  be  fixed  at  any  required 
fituation  by  its  ferew.  K  reprefents  a  ft  and  for  the  re¬ 
ceivers.  Its  moveable  tablet  L  is  fixed  at  any  requir¬ 
ed  elevation  by  the  wooden  ferew  M.  The  piece  which 
forms  the  foot  of  this  ftand  is  fixed  on  the  board  N  ;  but 
its  relative  pofition  with  regard  to  the  lamp  may  be 
changed  by  Hiding  the  foot  of  the  latter  between  the 
pieces  OO.  P,  another  ftand  for  the  pneumatic  trough. 

It  is  raifed  or  lowered,  and  fixed  to  its  place,  by  a  ftrong 
wooden  ferew  Q.  R  is  a  tube  of  fafety,  or  reverfed 
fyphon,  wffiich  lerves,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  prevent 
the  bad  effefts  of  having  the  veffels  either  perfectly 
clofed,  or  perfeftly  open.  Suppofe  the  upper  bell- 
fhaped  veffel  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  magnitude  as  the 
bulb  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  and  that  a  quantity 
of  wrater,  or  other  fuitable  fluid,  fomewffiat  leis  than  the 
contents  of  that  veffel,  be  poured  into  the  apparatus  ; 

In  this  fituation,  if  the  elafticity  of  the  contents  of  the 
veffel  be  lefs  than  that  of  the  external  air,  the  fluid  will 
defeend  in  the  bulb,  and  atmofpheric  air  will  follow 
and  pafs  through  the  fluid  into  the  vends  :  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  elafticity  of  the  contents  be  greater, 
the  fluid  will  be  either  fuftained  in  the  tube,  or  driven 
into  the  belMhaped  veffel  ;  and  if  the  force  be  ftrong 
enough,  the  gafeous  matter  will  pafs  through  the  fluid, 
and  in  part  efcape. 

Fig.  2.  Shews  the  lamp  furnace  difpofed  to  produce 
the  faline  fufion  *,  the  chimney  of  glafs  Ihortcned  }  the 
fupport  D  turned  down  •,  the  capfule  of  platina  &r  filver 
S  placed  on  the  ring  very  rear  the  flame. 
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Laboratory  Fig.  3.  The  fame  part  0f  the  apparatus,  in  which, 
inftead  of  the  capfule,  a  very  thin  and  final!  crucible  of 
platina  T  is  fubflituted,  and  reffs  upon  a  triangle  of 
iron  wire  placed  on  the  ring. 

Fig.  4.  Exhibits  the  plan  of  fig.  3. 

Laboratory,  in  military  affairs,  fignifies  that  place 
where  all  forts  of  fire-works  are  prepared,  both  for  ac¬ 
tual  fervice  and  for  experiments,  viz.  quick  matches, 
fuzes,  port-fires,  grape  fhot,  cafe  (hot,  carcaffes,  hand- 
grenades,  cartridges,  lliells  filled,  and  fuzes  fixed,  wads, 
&c.  &c. 

LABOUR,  in  general,  denotes  a  clofe  application 
to  work  or  bufmefs. — Among  feamen  a  (hip  is  Laid  to 
labour  when  (lie  rolls  and  tumbles  very  much,  either 
a-hull,  under  fail,  or  at  anchor. — It  is  alfo  fpoken  of  a 
woman  in  travail  or  childbirth  ;  fee  Midwifery. 

LABOURER,  generally  fignifies  one  that  does  the 
moft  fla villi  and  lefs  artful  part  of  a  .laborious  work,  as 
that  of  hufbandry,  mafonry,  &c. 

LABOUR  EUR,  John  le,  almoner  to  the  king  of 
France,  and  prior  of  Juvigne,  was  born  at  Montmo¬ 
rency  near  Paris  in  1623.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  dif- 
tinguiflicd  himfelf  by  publifhing  “  A  colle£lion  of  the 
monuments  of  illutlrious  perfons  buried  in  the  church 
of  the  Celeffines  at  Paris,  with  their  elogies,  genealo¬ 
gies,  arms,  and  mottos,”  410.  He  afterwards  pub- 
iiihed  an  excellent  edition  of  Tile  Memoirs  of  Michael 
de  Caftelneau,  with  feveral  other  genealogical  hiftories  ; 
and  died  in  1675. — He  had  a  brother,  Louis  le  Labou¬ 
rer ,  bailiff  of  Montmorency,  author  of  feveral  pieces 
of  poetry  ;  and  an  uncle,  Dome  Claude  le  Labour enr , 
provoft  of  the  abbey  of  LTfle  Barbe,  of  which  abbey 
he  wrote  a  hiflory,  and  publifhed  notes  and  corrections 
upon  the  breviary  of  Lyons,  with  fome  other  things. 

LABRADOR,  the  fame  with  New  Britain ,  or 
the  country  round  Hudson's  Bay.  See  thefe  articles. 

LABRADORE  STONE,  a  fpecies  of  mineral  which 
exhibits  a  great  variety  of  colours.  See  Mineralogy 
Index . 

LABRUM,  in  antiquity,  a  great  tub  which  Rood  at 
the  entrance  of  the  temples,  containing  water  for  the 
priefis  to  wafli  themfelves  in  previous  to  their  facrifices. 
It  was-alfo  the  name  of  a  bathing  tub  ufed  in  the  baths 
of  the  ancients. 

LiVBRUS,  a  genus  of  fillies  belonging  to  the  order 
•  of  thoracici.  See  Ichthyology  Index. 

LABURNUM.  See  Cytisls,  Botany  Index. 
LABYRINTH,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  large 
intricate  edifice  cut  out  into  various  aifles  and  meanders 
running  into  each  other,  fo  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
get  out  of  it. 

There  is  mention  made  of  feveral  of  tl^ofe  edifices 
among  the  ancients  ;  but  the  moil  celebrated  are  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Cretan  labyrinths. 

That  of  Egypt,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  oldeft 
of  all  the  known  labyrinths,  and  was  fubfifiing  in  his 
time  after  having  Rood  3600  years.  He  fays  it  was 
built  by  King  Petefucus,  or  Tithoes  ;  but  Herodotus 
makes  it  the  work  of  feveral  kings  ;  it  flood  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  Mceris,  and  confiffed  of  12  large 
contiguous  palaces,  containing  3000  chambers,  ijco 
of  which  were  under  ground.-— Strabo,  Diodorus  Sicu¬ 
lus,  Pliny,  and  Mela,  fpeak  of  this  monument  with  the 
fame  admiration  as  Herodotus  :  but  not  one  of  them 
tells  us  that  it  was  conffru&ed  to  bewilder  thofe  who 


attempted  to  go  over  it  5  though  it  is  nianifeft  that,  LafeyriraE 

without  a  guide,  they  would  be  in  tlanger  of  lofing - ~  1 

tlnir  way. 

It  was  this  danger,  no  doubt,  which  introduced  a 
new  term  into  the  Greek  language.  The  word  laby¬ 
rinth,  taken  in  the  literal  fenfe,  fignifies  a  circumfcri- 
bed  fpace,  interfered  by  a  number  of  paffages,  fome  of 
which  crofs  each  other  in  every  direction  like  thofe  in 
quarries  and  mines,  and  others  make  larger  or  fmaller 
circuits  round  the  place  from  which  they  depart  like 
the  fpiral  lines  we  fee  on  certain  Ihells.  In  the  figura¬ 
tive  fenfe,  it  was  applied  to  obfeure  and  captious  quef- 
tions,  to  indirect  and  ambiguous  anfwers,  and  to  thofe 
difeufiions  which,  after  long  digreffions,  bring  us  back 
to  the  point  from  which  we  let  out.  * 

The  Cretan  labyrinth  is  the  moft  famed  in  hiffory 
or  fable  ;  having  been  rendered  particularly  remarka¬ 
ble  by  the  ffory  of  the  Minotaur,  and  of  Thefeus  who 
found  his  way  through  all  its  windings  by  means  of 
Ariadne’s  clue.  On  Plate  CCLXXX1X.  is  exhibited 
a  fuppofed  plan  of  it,  copied  after  a  draught  given  by 
Meurfius*,  taken  from  an  ancient  Hone. — But  what  *  I?i  Cm. 
was  the  real  nature  of  this  labyrinth,  merits  a  morehEi. 
particular  inquiry.  caP*  *• 

Diodorus  Siculus  relates  as  a  conjeCture,  and  Pliny 
as  a  certain  faCt,  that  Daedalus  conftructed  this  laby¬ 
rinth  on  the  model  of  that  of  Egypt,  though  on  a  lefs 
feale.  They  add,  that  it  was  formed  by  the  command 
of  Minos,  who  kept  the  Minotaur  ’fliut  up  in  it;  and 
that  in  their  time  it  no  longer  exifted,  having  been  ei¬ 
ther  deffroyed  by  time,  or  puipofcly  demolifhed.  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus  and  Pliny,  therefore,  eonfidered  this  la¬ 
byrinth  as  a  large  edifice  ;  while  other  writers  repre- 
fent  it  fimply  as  a  cavern  hollowed  in  the  rock,  and 
full  of  w  inding  paffages.  The  two  former  authors,  and 
the  writers  laft  mentioned,  have  tranfmitted  to  us  two 
different  traditions  ;  it  remains  for  us  to  choofe  that 
which  is  moft  probable. 

If  the  labyrinth  of  Crete  had  been  conftruCted  by 
Daedalus  under  Minos,  whence  is  it  that  we  find  no 
mention,  of  it,  neither  in  Homer,  who  more  than  once 
fpeaks  of  that  prince  and  of  Crete  ;  nor  in  Herodotus, 
who  deferibes  that  of  Egypt,  after  having  faid  that 
the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  are  much  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  the  Greeks  ;  nor  in  the  more  ancient  geogra¬ 
phers  ;  nor  in  any  of  the  writers  of  the  ages  when 
Greece  flourifhed  ? 

This  work  was  attributed  to  Daedalus,  whole  name 
is  alone  fufficicnt  to  diferedit  a  tradition.  In  faCt,  his 
name,  like  that  of  Hercules,  had  become  the  refource 
of  ignorance,  whenever  it  turned  its  eyes  on  the  early 
ages.  All  great  labours,  all  works  which  required  more 
ftrength  than  ingenuity,  were  attributed  to  Hercules  ; 
and  all  thofe  which  had  a  relation  to  the  arts,  and  re¬ 
quired  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  in  the  execution,, 
were  aferibed  to  Daedalus. 

The  opinion  of  Diwdorus  and  Pliny  fuppofes,  that  in 
their  time  no  traces  of  the  labyrinth  exiffed  in  Crete, 
and  that  even  the  date  of  its  deft  ruCtion  had  been  for¬ 
gotten.  Yet  it  is  faid  to  have  been  vifited  by  the  dif- 
ciples  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  who  was  cotemporary 
with  thofe  two  authors.  The  Cretans,  therefore,  then 
believed  that  they  poffeffed  the  labyrinth. 

u  I  would  requeft  the  reader  (continues  the  abbet^wW* 
Barthclemi  f,  from  whom  thefe  obfuvations  are  ex-  0fA™ch"<~ 
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labyrinth,  trailed)  to  attend  to  the  following  paffage  in  Strabo. 

Lac-  At  Napulia,  near  the  ancient  Argos,  (fays  that  judi- 
C1*0US  writer),  are  ftill  to  be  feen  vaft  caverns,  in  which 
are  conftru&ed  labyrinths  that  are  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Cyclops  :  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that 
the  labours  of  men  had  opened  in  the  rock  paflages 
which  crofted  and  returned  upon  themfelves,  as  is  done 
in  quarries.  Such,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  is  the  idea 
we  ought  to  form  of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete. 

“  Were  there  feveral  labyrinths  in  that  ifland  ?  An¬ 
cient  authors  fpeak  only  of  one,  which  the  greater  part 
place  at  Cnoflus ;  and  fome,  though  the  number  is  but* 
fmall,  at  Gortyna. 

“  Belon  and  Tournefort  have  given  us  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  a  cavern  fituated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  mountain,  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  Gortyna.  This  was  only  a  quarry  according  to 
the  former,  and  the  ancient  labyrinth  according  to 
the  latter  ;  whofe  opinion  I  have  followed,  and  abridg¬ 
ed  his  account.  Thofe  who  have  added  critical  notes 
to  his  work,  befides  this  labyrinth,  admit  a  fecond  at 
CnofTus,  and  adduce  as  the  principal  fupport  of  this 
opinion  the  coins  of  that  city,  which  reprefent  the 
plan  of  it  according  as  the  artifts  conceived  it.  For 
on  fome  of  thefe  it  appears  of  a  fquare  form,  on  others 
round  :  on  fome  it  is  only  fketched  out ;  on  others  it 
has,  in  the  middle  of  it,  the  head  of  the  Minotaur.  In 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  I  have 
given  an  engraving  of  one  which  appears  to  me  to  be  of 
about  the  15th  century  before  Chrift,  and  on  which 
we  fee  on  one  fide  the  figure  of  the  Minotaur,  and  on 
the  other  a  rude  plan  of  the  labyrinth.  It  is  therefore 
certain,  that  at  that  time  the  Cnoflians  believed  they 
were  in  pofteffion  of  that  celebrated  cavern  ;  and  it  al- 
fo  appears  that  the  Gortynians  did  not  pretend  to  con- 
teft  their  claim,  fince  they  have  never  given  the  figure 
of  it  on  their  money. 

u  The  place  where  I  fuppofe  the  labyrinth  of  Crete 
to  have  been  fituated,  according  to  Tournefort,  is  but 
one  league  diftant  from  Gortyna;  and,  according  to 
Strabo,  it  was  diftant  from  CnofTus  fix  or  feven  leagues. 
All  we  can  conclude  from  this  is,  that  the  territory  of 
the  latter  city  extended  to  very  near  the  former. 

u  What  was  the  ufe  of  the  caverns  to  which  the 
-  name  of  labyrinth  was  given  ?  I  imagine  that  they 
were  firft  excavated  in  part  by  nature  ;  that  in  fome 
places  ftones  were  extra£led  from  them  for  building 
cities;  and  that  in  more  ancient  times  they  ferved  for 
a  habitation  or  afylum  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  diftridl 
expofed  to  frequent  incurfions.  In  the  journey  of  Ana- 
charfis  through  Phocis,  I  have  fpoken  of  two  great  ca¬ 
verns  of  Parnaflus,  in  which  the  neighbouring  people 
took  refuge  ;  in  the  one  at  the  time  of  the  deluge  of 
Deucalion,  and  in  the  other  at  the  invafion  of  Xerxes. 
I  here  add,  that,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the 
molt  ancient  Cretans  dwelt  in  the  caves  of  Mount  Ida. 
The  people,  when  inquiries  were  made  on  the  fpot, 
faid  that  their  labyrinth  was  originally  only  a  prifon. 
It  may  have  been  put  to  this  ufe  ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  believe,  that,  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  a  few  un¬ 
happy  wretches,  fuch  immenfe  labours  would  Jiave 
been  undertaken.” 

LABTB1NTH  of  the  Ear.  See  Anatomy. 

LAC,  Milk.  See  Milk,  Chemistry  Index . 
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Lac,  Gum.  See  Lacca.  bae, 

LACCA,  Lac,  or  Gum  Lac ,  is  a  fubftance,  of  Lacca‘ 
which  a  fpecies  of  infers  form  cells  upon  trees,  like 
honeycombs.  This  is  the  coccus  lacca ,  Lin.  See  En« 
tomology  Index.  In  thefe  cells  remain  fome  of  the 
dead  infe&s,  which  give  a  red  colour  to- the  whole  fub¬ 
ftance  of  the  lac.  That  called  Jlick  lac  is  the  wax  ad¬ 
hering  to  fome  of  the  fmall  branches  of  the  tree,  and 
which  is  unprepared.  This  lac,  when  feparated  from 
the  adhering  flicks1,  and  grofsly  powdered,  and  deprived 
of  its  colour  by  digeftion  with  menftruums  for  the  fake 
of  the  dyes  and  other  purpofes,  is  called  feed  lac ;  when 
the  ftick  lac  is  freed  from  impurities  by  melting  it  o- 
ver  a  gentle  fire,  and  formed  into  cakes,  it  is  called 
lump  lac  ;  and,  laftly,  that  called  fheli  lac  is  the  cells 
liquefied,  ftrained,  and  formed  into  thin  tranfparent 
laminae.  See  Dyeing  Index. 

The  following  are  fome  of  the  purpofes  to  which  this 
fubftance  is  applied. 

1.  For  fealing  wax.  Take  a  ftick,  and  heat  one  end 
of  it  upon  a  charcoal  fire  ;  put  upon  it  a  few  leaves  of 
the  (hell  lac  foftened  above  the  fire  ;  keep  alternately 
heating  and  adding  more  (hell  lac  until  you  have  got  a 
mafs  of  three  or  four  pounds  of  liquefied  (hell  lac  upon 
the  end  of  your  ftick  (in  which  manner  lump  lac  is 
formed  from  feed  lac).  Knead  this  upon  a  wetted 
board  with  three  ounces  of  levigated  cinnabar  ;  form 
it  into  cylindrical  pieces  ;  and  to  give  them  a  polifti, 
rub  them  while  hot  with  a  cotton  cloth. 

2.  For  japanning.  Take  a  lump  of  (hell  lac,  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  manner  of  fealing  wax,  with  whatever  co¬ 
lour  you  pleafe,  fix  it  upon  the  end  of  a  ftick,  heat  the 
polifhed  wood  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  rub  it  over  with 
the  half  melted  lac,  and  polifti  by  rubbing  it  even  with 
a  piece  of  folded  plantain  leaf  held  in  the  hand  ;  heat¬ 
ing  the  lacquer,  and  adding  more  lac  as  occafion  re¬ 
quires.  Their  figures  are  formed  by  lac  charged  with 
various  colours  in  the  fame  manner. 

3.  For  varnijh.  In  ornamenting  their  images  and 
religious  houfes,  &c.  they  make  ufe  of  very  thin  beat 
lead,  which  they  cover  with  various  varnifhes,  made 
of  lac  charged  with  colours.  The  preparation  of  them 
is  kept  a  fecret.  The  leaf  of  lead  is  laid  upon  a  fmooth 
iron  heated  by  fire  belcw  while  they  fpread  the  varnifti 
upon  it. 

4.  For  grindfones.  Take  of  river  fand  three  parts, 
of  feed  lac  waftied  one  part :  mix  them  over  the  fire 
in  a  pot,  and  form  the  mafs  into  the  fhape  of  a  grind- 
ftone,  having  a  fquare  hole  in  the  centre,  fix  it  on  an 
axis  with  liquefied  lac,  heat  the  ftone  moderately,  and 
by  turning  the  axis  it  may  be  eafily  be  formed  into  an 
exaft  orbicular  ftiape.  Polilhing  grindftones  are  made 
only  of  fuch  fand  as  will  pafs  eafily  through  fine  muf- 
lin,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  fand  to  one  of  lac. 

This  fand  is  found  at  Ragimaul.  It  is  compofed  of 
fmall  angular  cryftalline  particles  tinged  red  with  iron, 
two  parts  to  one  of  black  magnetic  fand.  The  ftone- 
cutters,  inftead  of  fand,  ufe  the  powder  of  a  very  hard 
granite  called  corune.  Thefe  grindftones  cut  very  faft. 

When  they  want  to  increafe  their  power,  they  throw 
fand  upon  them,  or  let  them  occafionally  touch  the 
edge  of  a  vitrified  brick.  The  fame  compofition  is 
formed  upon  fticks,  for  cutting  ftones,  (hells,  &c.  by 
the  hand. 

3  &  5 ■  For 
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5.  For  painting .  Take  one  gallon  of  the  red  liquid 
from  the  firft  walking  for  fhell  lac,  drain  it  through  a 
doth,  and  let  it  boil  for  a  fhort  time,  then  add  half  an 
ounce  of  foap  earth  (Mil  alkali)  ;  boil  an  hour  more, 
and  add  three  ounces  of  powdered  load  (bark  of  a  tree)  ; 
boil  a  fhort  time,  let  it  ftand  all  night,  and  drain  next 
day.  Evaporate  three  quarts  of  milk  without  cream 
to  two  quarts  upon  a  flow  fire,  curdle  it  with  four  milk, 
and  let  it  dand  for  a  day  or  two  ;  then  mix  it  with  the 
red  liquid  above  mentioned ;  drain  them  through  a 
cloth  add  to  the  mixture  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
alum,  and  the  juice  of  eight  or  ten  lemons:  mix  the 
whole,  and  throw  it  into  a  cloth  bag  drainer.  The 
blood  of  the  infe£l  forms  a  coagulum  with  the  cafeous 
part  of  the  milk,  and  remains  in  the  bag,  while  a  lim¬ 
pid  acid  water  drains  from  it.  The  coagulum  is  dried 
in  a  fhade,  and  is  ufed  as  a  red  colour  in  painting  and 
colouring. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  fine  red  lac  ufed  by 
painters  from  this  fubdance,  is  by  the  following  fimple 
procefs:  Boil  the  dick  lac  in  water,  filter  the  deco&ion, 
and  evaporate  the  clear  liquor  to  drynefs  over  a  gentle 
fire.  Theoccafion  of  this  eafy  reparation  is,  that  the  beau¬ 
tiful  red  colour  here  feparated,  adheres  only  (lightly  to 
the  outfides  of  the  dicks  broke  off  the  trees  along  with 
the  gum  lac,  and  readily  communicates  itfelf  to  boiling 
water.  Some  of  the  flicking  matter  alfo  adhering  to 
the  gum  itfelf,  it  is  proper  to  boil  the  whole  together^ 
for  the  gum  does  not  at  all  prejudice  the  colour,  nor 
diffolve  in  boiling  w*ater:  fo  that  after  this  operation 
the  gum  is  as  fit  for  making  fealing  wax  as  before,  and 
for  all  other  ufes  which  do  not  require  its  colour. 

6.  For  dyeing .  See  DYEING  Index, 

Lac  is  likewife  employed  for  medicinal  purpofes. — 
The  dick  lac  is  the  fort  ufed.  It  is  of  great  edeeni 
in  Germany,  and  other  countries,  for  laxity  and  fpon- 
ginefs  of  the  gums  proceeding  from  cold  or  a  fcor- 
butic  habit  *  for  this  ufe  the  lac  is  boiled  in  water, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  alum,  which  promotes  its 
folution  ;  or  a  tin&ure  is  made  from  it  with  re&'fied 
fpirit.  This  tinfiure  is  recommended  alfo  internally 
in  the  fluor  albus,  and  in  rheumatic  and  fcorbutic  dis¬ 
orders  :  it  has  a  grateful  frnell,  and  not  unpleafant^ 
bitterifh,  aftringent  tade. 

The  gum-lac  has  been  ufed  as  an  ele&ric,  indead  of 
glafs,  for  ele&rieal  machines.  See.  Lacquer,  Lake, 
and  Varnish. 

Artificial  LACCA,  or  Lacque ,  is  alfo  a  name  given  to 
a  coloured,  fubdance  drawn  from  feveral  flowers;  as 
the  yellow  from  the  flower  of  the  juniper,  the  red  from 
the  poppy,  and  the  blue  from  the  iris  or  violet.  The 
timflures  of  thefe  flowers  are  extrafred  by  digefiing 
them  feveral  times  in  aqua  vita;,  or  by  boiling  them 
over  a  Hove  fire  in  a  lixivium  of  pot  allies  and  alum. 

An  artificial  lacca  is  alfo  made  of  Brafil  wood,  boil¬ 
ed  in  a  lixivium  of  the  branches  of  the  vine*  adding  a. 
lit  le  cochineal,  turmeric,  calcined  alum,,  and  arfenic, 
incorporated  with  the  bones  of  the  cuttle  filh  pulve¬ 
rized,  and  made  up  into  little  cakes  and  dried.  If  it 
be  to  be  very  red,  they  add  the  juice  of  lemon  to  it ; 
to  make  it  brown,  they  add  oil  of  tartar.  Dove-co¬ 
loured  or  columbine  lacca  is  made  with  Brafil  of 
Fernambuc,  fteeped  in  diflilled  vinegar  for  the  fpace 

a  month,  and  mixed  with  alum  incorporated  ia 


cuttle  filh  bone.  For  other  proceffes,  fee  COLOUR-  Laac*,. 
Making,  ^  Lace. 

L  ACE,  in  Commerce ,  a  work  compofed  of  many 
threads  of  gold,  filver,  or  (ilk,  interwoven  the  one  with 
the  other,  and  worked  upon  a  pillow  with  fpindles  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  pattern  defigned.  The  open  work  is 
formed  wfith  pins,  which  are  placed  and  difplaced  as  the 
fpindles  are  moved.  The  importation  of  gold  and  filver 
lace  is  prohibited. 

Method  of  Cleaning  Gcld-LACE  and  Embroidery  when 
tarnifhed.—Yvx  this  purpofe  alkaline  liquors  are  by  no. 
means  to  be  ufed ;  for  while  they  clean  the  gold,  they 
corrode  the  (ilk ,  and  change  or  difcharge  its  colour. 

Soap  alfo  alters  the  fliade,  and  even  the  fpecies,  of  cer¬ 
tain  colour,?.  But  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  ufed  without 
any  danger  of  its  injuring  either  the  colour  or  quality 
of  the  fubjeft  ;  and  in  many  cafes  proves  as  effectual, 
for  reftoring  the  luftre  of  the  gold,  as  the  corrofive  de¬ 
tergents.  A  rich  brocade,  flowered  with  a  variety  of 
colours,  after  being  difagreeably  tarniihed,  had  the 
lu (Ire  of  the  gold  perfectly  reflored  by  walking  it  with 
a  foft  brufh  dipt  in  warm  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  fome 
of  the  colours  of  the  (ilk,  which  were  likewife  foiled,, 
became  at  the  fame  time  remarkably  bright  and  lively. 

Spirit  of  wine  feems  to  be  the  only  material  adapted 
to  this  intention,  and  probably  the  boafled  fccret  of 
certain  artifls  is  no  other  than  this  fpirit  difguifed.  A- 
mong  liquids,  Dr  Lewis  fays,  he  does  not  know  of  any 
other  that  is  of  fufficient  a&ivity  to  difcharge  the  foul 
matter,  without  being  hurtful  to  the  (Ilk  :  as  to  pow'- 
ders,  however  fine,  and  however  cautioufly  ufed,  they 
fcratch  and  wear  the  gold,  which  here  is  only  fuperfi-i 
cial  and  of  extreme  tenuity. 

But  though  fpirit  of  wine  is  the  mod  innocent  mate¬ 
rial  that  can  be  employed  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  in 
all  cafes  proper*  The  golden  covering  may  be  in  lome, 
parts  worn  off ;  or  the  bafe  metal,  with  which  it  had 
been  iniquitoufly  alloyed,  may  be  corroded  by  the  air, 
fo  as  to  leave  the  particles  of  the  gold  difunited  ;  whilst 
the  filver  underneath,  tarniihed  to  a  yellow’  hue,  may 
continue  a  tolerable  colour  to  the  whole  ;  in  'which 
cafes  it  is  apparent,  that  the  removal  of  the  tarnifli 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  colour,  and  make  the  lace, 
or  embroidery  lefs  like  gold  than  it  was  before.  A 
piece  of  old  tamifhed  gold  lace,  cleaned  by  the  fpirit 
of  wine,  was  deprived,  with  its  tarnifli,  of  the  greateff 
part  of  its  golden  hue,  and  looked  now  almofl  like  (li¬ 
ver  lace. 

Method  of  fepavating  the  Gold  and  Silver  from  LACK 
without  burning  it, — Cut  the  lace  in  pieces,  and  (hav¬ 
ing  feparated  the  thread  from  it  by  which  it  w  as  fewed 
to  the  garment)  tie  it  up  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  boil  it 
In  foap  ley,  diluted  with  water,  till  you  perceive  it  ia 
diminiihed  in  bulk  ;  which  will  take  up  but  a  little 
time,  unlefs  the  quantity  of  lace  be  very  confiderable. 

Then  take  out  the  cloth,  and  walk  it  feveral  times  in 
cold  water  ;  fqueezing  it  pretty  hard  with  your  foot, 
or  beating  it  with  a  mallet,  to  clear  it  of  the  foap  ley  ^ 
then  untie  the  cloth,  and  you  will  have  the  metallic 
part  of  the  lace  pure,  and  nowhere  altered  in  colour  or 
diminiihed  in  weight. 

This  method  is  abundantly  more  convenient  and 
lefs  troublefome  than  the  common  way  of  burning  \ 
and  as  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  ley  will  be  fuflicier.t,  the 
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expence  will  be  trilling,  efpeeially  as  the  fame  ley  may 
be  ufed  feveral  times,  if  cleared  of  the  filky  calcination. 

It  may  be  done  in  either  an  iron  or  copper  vefiel. 

,  The  ley  may  be  had  at  the  foap  boilers,  or  it  may 
be  made  of  pearl  alh  and  quicklime  boiled  together  in 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  water. 

The  reafon  of  this  fudden  change  in  the  lace  will  be 
evident  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  chemiflry  : 
for  filk,  on  which  all  our  laces  are  wove,  is  an  animal 
fubflance,  and  all  animal  fuhftances  are  foluble  in  al¬ 
kalies,  efpecially  when  rendered  more  cauflic  by  the 
addition  of  quicklime  *,  but  the  linen  you  tie  it  in,  be¬ 
ing  a  vegetable,  will  remain  unaltered. 

Blond  Lace ,  a  lace  made  of  fine  linen  thread  or  filk, 
much  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  gold  and  filver. 
The  pattern  of  the  lace  is  fixed  upon  a  large  round  pil¬ 
low,  and  pins  being  Ruck  into  the  holes  or  openings 
in  the  patterns,  the  threads  are  interwoven  by  means 
of  a  number  of  bobbins  made  of  bone  or  ivory,  each 
of  which  contains  a  fm&ll  quantity  of  fine  thread,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  the  lace  exa£!ly  refemole 
the  pattern.  There  are  feveral  towns  in  England,  and 
particularly  in  Buckinghamfhire,  that  carry  on  this 
manufacture  ;  but  vafi  quantities  of  the  fined  lace  have 
been  imported  from  Flanders. 

LACEDAEMON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of  Ju- 
, piter  and  Tayget  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  who  married 
Bparta  the  daughter  ©f  Europa,  by  whom  he  had  Amy- 
clas  and  Eurydice  the  wife  of  Acrifius.  He  wras  the 
•firft  who  introduced  the  worfhip  of  the  Graces  in  La¬ 
conia,  and  who  firft  built  them  a  temple.  From  Lace¬ 
daemon  and  his  wife,  the  capital  of  Laconia  was  called 
Lacedcemon  and  Sparta . 

Lacedaemon,  a  noble  city  of  Pelopormefus,  cal¬ 
led  alfo  Sparta;  thefe  names  differing  in  this,  that 
the  latter  is  the  proper  and  ancient  name  of  the 
city,  the  former  of  the  country,  which  afterwards 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  city  (Strabo,  Stcphanus). 
Homer  alfo  makes  this  diRin& ion  ;  who  calls  the  coun¬ 
try  holy,  beeaufe  encompaffed  with  mountains.  It  has 
alfo  been  feverally  known  by  the  name  of  Lelegia , 
from  the  Leleges  the  firR  inhabitants  of  the  country,  or 
from  Lelex  one  of  their  kings  3  and  Oebalia ,  from 
Oebalas  the  fixth  king  from  Eurotas.  It  was  alfo  cal¬ 
led  Hecatompolis ,  from  100  cities  which  the  whole  pro¬ 
vince  once  contained.  This  city  was  the  capital  of  La¬ 
conia,  fituated  on  the  right  or  weft  fide  of  the  Euro¬ 
tas  :  it  was  lefs  in  compafs  than,  however  equal,  or  even 
fuperior  to,  Athens  in  power.  Polybius  makes  it  48 
fladia,  a  circuit  much  inferior  to  that  of  Athens.  Le¬ 
lex  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  firft  king  of  Lace¬ 
daemon.  His  defeendants,  13  in  number,  reigned  fuc- 
ceftively  after  him,  till  the  reign  of  the  fons  of  Oreft- 
es,  when  the  Heraclidre  recovered  the  Peloponnefus 
about  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  Procles  and  Eu- 
ryfthenes,  the  defeendants  of  the  Heraclidee,  ufurped 
the  crown  together  *,  and  after  them  it  was  decreed 
that  the  two  families  (hould  always  fit  on  the  throne 
together.  The  monarchical  power  was  aboliftied,  and 
the  race  cf  the  Heraclidae  extinguilhed  at  Sparta  about 
219  years  before  Chrift.  Lacedaemon  in  its  flourifh- 
jng  Rate  remained  without  walls,  the  bravery  of  its  ci¬ 
tizens  being  inftead  of  them  (Nepo>),  At  length  in 
Caffander’s  time,  or  after,  when  the  city  was  in  the 
hands  of  tyrants,  diftrufting  the  defence  by  arms  and 
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bravery,  a  wall  was  built  round  it,  at  firft  flight,  and  taee^ 
in  a  tumultuary  or  hafly  manner  ;  which  the  tyrant  ll,^n 
Nabis  made  very  ftrong  (Livy,  Juftin).  Paufanias  Lach£ma(, 
aferibes  the  firft  walls  to  the  times  of  Demetrius  and  tor?. 
Pyrrhus,  under  Nabis.  The  walls  of  the  city  were  — -\r— * 
pulled  down  188  years  before  Chrift  by  Philopoemen, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Achaean  league,  and 
Laconia  (ome  time  after  became  a  Roman  province 
when  reduced  by  Mummius.  See  Sparta.— 1  he  pre- 
fent  city  is  called  Mfitra ,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  23.  o. 

N.  Lat.  36.  55. 

LACERNA,  a  coarfe  thick  garment  worn  by  the 
Romans  over  their  gowms,  like  a  cloak,  to  keep  oft  the 
rain  and  cold.  It  was  firft  ufed  in  the  camp,  but  after¬ 
wards  admitted  into  the  city.  The  emperors  wore  the 
lacerna  of  a  purple  dye.  The  lacerna  was  at  firft  very 
fliort,  but  was  lengthened  after  it  became  fafhionable, 
which  was  not  till  the  civil  wars  and  the  triumvirate  5 
before  this  time  it  was  confined  to  the  foldiers.  Sena¬ 
tors  were  forbidden  wearing  it  in  the  city  by  Valen- 
tinian  and  Theodofius.  Martial  makes  mention  of  la- 
cernx  worth  10,000  fefterces.  Some  confound  this 
garment  with  the  penula  *,  but  it  feems  rather  to  have 
-referabled  the  chlamys  and  birrus . 

LACERTA,  including  the  LlZARD,  CROCODILE, 

•Sic.  a  genus  of  amphibious  animals,  belonging  to  the 
order  of  reptilia.  See  Erpetolcgy  Index. 

LACHES,  (from  the  French  lafeher ,  i.  e.  laxare% 
or  lafche^  ignavus ),  in  the  Englifh  law  fignifies  Rack- 
nefs  or  negligence,  as  it  appears  in  Littleton,  where 
laches  of  entry  is  a  neglefl  of  the  heir  to  enter.  And 
probably  it  may  be  an  old  Englifti  word  :  for  where 
we  fay  there  is  laches  of  entry,  it  is  all  one  as  if  it 
were  faid  there  is  a  lack  of  entry  :  and  in  this  fignifi- 
cation  it  is  ufed.  No  laches  {hall  be  adjudged  in  the 
heir  within  age  \  and  regularly,  laches  (hall  not  bar  in¬ 
fants  or  femme  coverts  for  not  entry  or  claim,  to  avoid 
defeents  5  but  laches  (hall  be  accounted  in  them  for 
non-performance  of  a  condition  annexed  to  the  Rate  of 
the  land. 

f  LACHESIS,  in  Mythology ,  one  of  the  Parcse. 

Her  name  is  derived  from  to  meafure  out  by  lot. 

She  prefided  over  futurity,  and  was  reprefented  as 
fpinning  the  thread  of  life,  or,  according  to  others, 
holding  the  fpindle.  She  generally  appeared  covered 
with  a  garment  variegated  with  Rars,  and  holding 
fpindles  'in  her  hand* 

LACIIISH,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  city  fouth- 
ward  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Eufebius  and  St  Jerome 
tell  us,  that  in  their  time  there  was  a  village  called 
Lachijh ,  (even  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  fouth ward. 
Sennacherib  befieged  LachiRi,  but  did  not  take  it. 

From  thence  it  was  that  he  fent  Rabfhakeh  againR  Je- 
tufalem.  Here  King  Amaziah  was  Rain  by  his  rebel 
fubje&s. 

LACHNEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
o&andria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  31R  order,  Vtprecu/ce.  See  Botany  Index. 

LACHRYMAL,  in  Anatomy ,  an  appellation  given 
to  feveral  parts  of  the  <  ye.  See  ANATOMY. 

LACHRYMATORY,  in  antiquity,  a  veffel  where¬ 
in  were*  colle&ed  the  tears  of  a  deceafed  perfon’s 
friends,  and  preferved  along  with  the  alhes  and  urn. 

They  w  ere  fmall  glafs  or  earthen  bottles,  chiefly  in  the- 
form  of  phials.  At  the  Roman  funerals,  the  friends 
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Lachryma-  of  the  deceafed,  or  the  prccfcce^  women  hired  for  that 
t0..ry  purpofe,  ufed  to  fill  them  with  their  tears,  and  depofite 
Lacquers.  t^em  Very  carefully  with  the  afhes,  in  teflimony  of 
W— y— their  forrow,  imagining  the  manes  of  the  deceased  were 
thereby  greatly  comforted.  Many  fpecimens  of  them 
are  pn  ferved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  Britifl?  Mufeum. 

L ACINI UM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  noble  pro¬ 
montory  of  the  Brutfii,  in  Italy,  the  fouth  boundary  of 
the  Sinus  Tarentmus  and  the  Adriatic  j  all  to  the  fouth 
of  it  being  deemed  the  Ionian  fea  :  it  was  famous  for  a 
rich  temple  of  Juno,  furnamed  Lacinia ,  with  a  pillar  of 
folid  gold  Handing  in  it  }  which  Hannibal  intending 
to  carry  off,  w’as,  according  to  Cicero,  diffuaded  by  a 
dream.  Now  Capo  del/e  Colonne ,  from  the  columns  of 
Juno’s  temple  Hill  Handing,  on  the  north-eafl  coaH  of 
Calabria  Ultra. 

LACK  of  rupees,  is  100,000  rupees ;  which  fup- 
pofing  them  flandard,  or  ficcas,  at  2s.  6d.  amounts  to 
12,500!.  Herling. 

L  ACM  US,  a  dye  fluff  prepared  by  the  Dutch  from 
the  Lichen  roccella .  See  Dyeing  Index . 

LACONIA,  or  Laconica,  a  country  in  the  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  Peloponnefus,  having  Argos  and  Arcadia 
on  the  north,  Meffenia  on  the  weff,  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  on  the  fouth,  and  the  bay  of  Argos  on  the  eafl. 
Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  was  about  50  miles.  It 
was  watered  by  the  river  Eurotas.  The  capital  Was 
called  Sparta,  or  Lacedaemon  :  (See  Lacedjemon 
and  Sparta).  The  brevity  with  which  the  Laco¬ 
nians  always  expreffed  themfelves  is  now  become  pro¬ 
verbial  y  and  by  the  epithet  of  Laconic  we  underfland 
whatever  is  concife,  and  is  not  loaded  with  unneceffary 
words. 

b  LACONIUM,  (whence  our  term  laconic ),  a  fhort 
pithy  fententious  fpeech,  fuch  as  the  Lacedaemonians 
w’ere  remarkable  for  ;  Their  way  of  delivering  them¬ 
felves  was  very  concife,  and  much  to  the  purpofe.  See 
the  preceding  article.  < 

-LACQUERS,  are  varnifhes  applied  upon  tin,  brafs, 
and  other  metals,  to  preferve  them  from  tarnifhing, 
and  to  improve  their  colour.  The  bafis  of  lacquers  is 
a  folution  of  the  reflnous  fubflance  called  feed  lac ,  in 
fpirit  of  wine.  The  fpirit  ought  to  be  very  ffrong,  in 
order  to  diffolve  much  of  the  lac.  For  this  purpofe, 
fome  authors  direCl  dry  potafh  to  be  thrown  into  the 
fpirit.  This  alkali  attracts  the  water,  with  which  it 
forms  a  liquid  that  fubfides  diffindly  from  the  fpirit  at 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  From  this  liquid  the  fpirit 
may  be  Separated  by  decantation  :  but  by  this  procefs 
the  fpirit  is  impregnated  with  part  of  the  alkali,  which 
depraves  its  colour,  and  communicates  a  property  to  the 
lacquer  of  imbibing  moiflure  from  the  air.  Thefe  in¬ 
conveniences  may  be  prevented  by  diflilling  the  fpirit ; 
or,  if  the  artifl  has  not  an  opportunity  of  performing  that 
procefs,  he  may  cleanfe  the  fpirit  in  a  great  meafure 
from  the  alkali,  by  adding  to  it  fome  calcined  alum  • 
the  acid  of  which  uniting  w  ith  the  alkali  remaining  in 
the  fpirit,  forms  with  it  a  vitriolated  tartar,  which,  not 
being  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  falls  to  the  bottom  to¬ 
gether  with  the  earth  of  the  decompofed  alum.  To  a 
pint  of  the  purified  fpirit,  about  three  ounces  of  pow¬ 
dered  fhell  lac  are  to  be  added  \  and  the  mixture  to  be 
digefted  during  fame  day  with  a  moderate  heat.  The 
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liquor  ought  then  to  be  poured  off,  flrained,  and  clear-  Lacquers 
ed  by  fettling.  This  clear  liquor  is  now  fit  to  receive  II 
the  required  colour  from  certain  refinous  colouring  fub-  ,  Taflatio. 
Hances,  the  principal  of  which  are  gamboge  and  anot-  vr"j 
to  ;  the  former  of  which  gives  a  yellow,  and  the  latter 
an  orange  colour,  in  order  to  give  a  golden  colour, 
two  parts  of  gamboge  are  added  to  one  of  anotto  ;  but 
thefe  colouring  fubflances  may  be  feparately  diffolved 
in  the  tin&ure  of  lac,  and  the  colour  required  may  be 
adjufled  by  mixing  the  two  folutions  in  different  pro¬ 
portions.  When  Hlver  leaf  or  tin  are  to  be  lacquered, 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  colouring  materials  is  requi- 
fite  than  when  the  lacquer  is  intended  to  be  laid  on 
brafs. 

LACSHA,  the  Indian  name  of  the  lac  infeCL  See 
Lac,  Chemistry,  and  Dyeing  Index . 

LACTATIO,  Lactation,  among  medical  wri -  Motherly* s 
ters,  denotes  the  giving  fuck.  The  mother’s  breaff ,  if  Medical 
poflible,  fhould  be  allowed  the  child,  at  leafl  during  ^i^lionarp 
the  firfl  month  ;  for  thus  the  child  is  more  peculiarly 
benefited  by  what  it  fucks,  and  the  mother  is  preferved 
from  more  real  inconveniences  than  the  falfely  delicate 
imagine  they  would  fuffer  by  compliance  herewith  :  but 
if  by  reafon  of  an  infirm  conflitution,  or  other  caufes, 
the  mother  cannot  fuckle  her  child,  let  dry  nurflng  un¬ 
der  the  mother’s  eye  be  purfued. 

When  women  lofe  their  appetite  by  giving  fuck, 
both  the  children  and  themfelves  are  thereby  injured  $ 
wet  nurfes  are  to  be  preferred,  who,  during  the  time 
they  give  the  breafl,  have  rather  an  increafed  appetite, 
and  digefl  more  quickly  ;  the  former  are  apt  to  wafle 
away,  and  fometimes  die  confumptive.  In  fhort,  thofe 
nurfes  with  w-hom  la&ation  may  for  a  while  agree, 
fhould  wrean  the  child  as  foon  as  their  appetite  leffens, 
their  flrength  fee  ms  to  fail,  or  a  tendency  to  hyfferic 
fymptoms  -is  manifefl. 

When  the  new  born  child  is  to  be  brought  up  by 
the  mother’s  breafl,  apply  it  thereto  in  ten  or  twelve 
hours  after  delivery  :  thus  the  milk  is  fooner  and  more 
eafily  fupplied,  and  there  is  lefs  hazard  of  a  fever  than 
when  the  child  is  not  put  to  it  before  the  milk  begins 
to  flow  of  itfelf. 

If  the  mother  does  not  fuckle  her  child,  her  breads 
fhould  be  kept  fo  warm  with  flannels,  or  with  a  hare 
fkin,  that  a  conftant  perfpiration  may  be  fupported  j 
thus  there  rarely  will  arife  much  inconvenience  from 
the  milk. 

The  child,  notwdthflanding  all  our  care  in  dry  nur- 
fing,  fometinaes  pines  if  a  breafl  is  not  allowed.  In  this 
cafe  a  wet  nurfe  fhould  be  provided,  if  poflible  one  that 
hath  not  been  long  delivered  of  a  child.  She  fhould  be 
young,  of  a  healthy  habit,  and  an  a&ive  difpofition,  a 
mild  temper,  and  with  breads  well  filled  with  milk. 

If  the  milk  is  good,  it  is  fweetifh  to  the  tafte,  and  to¬ 
tally  free  from  faltnefs  *,  to  the  eye  it  appears  thin,  and 
of  a  bluifh  caft.  That  the  woman  hath  her  menfes,  if 
in  other  refpedts  objections  be  not  made,  need  not  be 
any ;  and  as  to  the  cuftom  with  many,  of  abftaining 
from  venery  while  they  continue  to  fuckle  a  child,  it  is 
fo  far  without  reafon  to  fupport  it,  that  the  truth  is,  a 
rigorous  chaftity  is  as  hurtful,  and  often  more  pernici¬ 
ous,  than  an  immoderate  ufe  of  venery.  Amongft  the 
vulgar  errors,  is  that  of  red-haired  women  being  im¬ 
proper  for  wet  nurfes. 
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ta&atlo  If  the  menfes  do  not  appear  during  the  firft  months, 
i!  but  after  fix  or  eight  months  fuckling  they  begin  to  de- 
lactiferous. fcenc|^  the  child  {hould  be  weaned. 

*  Wet  nurfes  (hould  eat  at  lead  one  hearty  meal  of 
animal  food  every  day  ;  with  this  a  proper  quantity  of 
vegetables  fhould  be  mixed.  I  hin  broth  or  milk  are 
proper  for  their  breakfads  and  their  fuppers  ;  and  if 
the  ftrength  (hould  feem  to  fail  a  little,  a  draught  of 
good  ale  (hould  now  and  then  be  allowed  ;  but  (piritu- 
ous  liquors  mud  in  general  be  forborne;  not  but  a  fpoon- 
ful  of  rum  may  be  allowed  in  a  quart  of  milk  and  water, 
(i.  e.  a  pint  of  each),  which  is  a  proper  common  drink. 

Though  it  is  well  obferved  by  Dr  Hunter,  that 
the  far  greater  number  of  thofe  women  who  have  can¬ 
cers  in  the  bread  or  womb  are  old  maids,  and  thofe 
who  refufe  to  give  fuck  to  their  children  ;  yet  it  is 
the  unhappinefs  of  fome  willing  mothers  not  to  be 
able  :  for  indance,  thofe  with  tender  conditutions,  and 
who  are  fubje&  to  nervous  diforders  ;  thofe  who  do  not 
eat  a  fufficient  quantity  of  folid  food,  nor  enjoy  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  exercife  and  air  :  if  children  are  kept  at  their 
breads,  they  either  die  while  young,  or  are  weak  and 
fickly  after  childhood  is  pad,  and  fo  on  through  re¬ 
maining  life. 

LACTANTIUS,  Lucius  Coelius  Firmianus,  a 
celebrated  author  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century, 
was,  according  to  Baronius,  an  African  ;  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  was  born  at  Fermo  in  the  marquifate  of 
Ancona,  from  whence  it  is  imagined  he  was  called 
Firmianus .  He  dudied  rhetoric  under  Arnobius ;  and 
was  afterwards  a  profeflor  of  that  fcience  in  Africa  and 
Nicomedia,  where  he  was  fo  admired,  that  the  empe¬ 
ror  Con  dan  tine  chofe  him  preceptor  to  his  fon  Crifpus 
Caefar.  Ladantius  was  fo  far  from  feeking  the.plea- 
fure  and  riches  of  the  court,  that  he  lived  there  in  po¬ 
verty,  and,  according  to  Eufebius,  frequently  wanted 
neceffaries.  His  works  are  written  in  elegant  Latin. 
The  principal  of  which  are,  1.  De  ira  divina .  2.  De 

operibus  Dei ,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  creation  of  man, 
and  of  divine  providence.  3.  Divine  Inditutions,  in 
feven  books  :  this  is  the  molt  confiderable  of  all  his 
works:  he  there  undertakes  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
Chridian  religion,  and  to  refute  all  the  difficulties  that 
had  been  raifed  againd  it  ;  and  he  folidly,  and  with 
great  drength,  attacks  the  illufions  of  Paganifm.  His 
ftyle  is  pure,  clear,  and  natural,  and  his  expreflions 
noble  and  elegant,  on  which  account  he  has  been  called 
the  Cicero  of  the  Chrijlians.  There  is  alfo  attributed 
to  him  a  treatife  De  morte  perfecutorum  ;  but  feveral 
of  the  learned  doubt  its  being  written  by  La&antius. 
The  mod  copious  edition  of  Ladlantius’s  works  is  that 
of  Paris  in  1 748,  2  vols.  4to. 

LACTEALS,  or  Lacteal  Vessels,  a  kind  of 
long  (lender  tubes  for  the  conveyance  of  the  chyle 
from  the  intedines  to  the  common  refervatory.  See 
Anatomy,  N°  105. 

LACTIFEROUS,  an  appellation  given  to  plants 
abounding  with  a  milky  juice,  as  the  fow  thidle  and 
the  like.  The  name  of  la&iferous ,  or  laClefcent,  is  given 
to  all  thofe  plants  which  abound  with  a  thick  coloured 
juice,  without  regarding  whether  it  is  white  or  not. 
Mod  la&iferous  plants  are  poifonous,  except  thofe  with 
compound  flowers,  which  are  generally  of  an  innocent 
quality. 


Of  the  poifonous  la&efcent  plants  the  mod  remark-  La&iferous 
able  are  fumaeh,  agaric,  maple,  burning  thorny  plant, 
caiTada,  celandine,  puccoon,  prickly  poppy,  and  the  j 

plants  of  the  natural  order  contort#,  as  fwallow-wort, 
apocynum,  cynanchum,  and  cerbera. 

The  bell-fhaped  flowers  are  partly  noxious,  as  cardi¬ 
nal  flower  ;  partly  innocent,  as  campanula. 

Among  the  la&efcent  plants  with  compound  flowers 
that  are  innocent  in  their  quality,  may  be  mentioned 
dandelion,  picris,  hyoferis,  wild  lettuce,  gum  fuccory, 
hawkweed,  baflard  hawkweed,  hypochoeris,  goat’s 
beard,  and  mod  fpecies  of  lettuce  :  we  fay  mod  fpe- 
cies,  becaufe  the  prickly  fpecics  of  that  genus  are  faid 
to  be  of  a  very  virulent  and  poifonous  nature  ;  though 
Mr  Lightfoot  denies  this,  and  affirms  that  they  are  a 
fafe  and  gentle  opiate,  and  that  a  fyrup  made  from  the 
leaves  and  dalks  is  much  preferable  to  the  common  dia- 
codium. 

LACTUCA,  Lettuce,  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  rj^ethod 
ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compojit#.  See  Bo-TANY 
Index.  And  for  the  method  of  cultivating  lettuce,  fee, 
Gardening  Index. 

LACUNiE,  in  Anatomy,  certain  excretory  canals  in 
the  genital  parts  of  women. 

LACUNAR,  in  Architecture ,  an  arched  roof  or 
ceiling,  more  efpecially  the  planking  or  flooring  above 
porticos  or  piazzas. 

LACYDES,  a  Greek  philofopher,  born  at  Cyrene, 
was  the  difciple  of  Arcefilaus,  and  his  fucceflor  in  the 
academy.  He  taught  in  a  garden  given  him  by  At* 
talus  king  of  Pergamus  ;  but  that  prince  fending,  for 
him  to  court,  he  replied,  “  That  the  pi&ures  of  kings 
{hould  be  viewed  at  a  didance. ”  He  imitated  his 
madcr  in  the  pleafure  he  took  in  doing  good  without 
caring  to  have  it  known  :  he  had  a  goofe  which  follow¬ 
ed  him  everywhere  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  ;  and 
when  (lie  died,  he  made  a  funeral  for  her,  which  was* 
as  magnificent  as  if  it  had  been  for  a  fon  or  a  brother. 

He  taught  the  fame  do&rine  as  Arcefilaus;  and  pre¬ 
tended  that  we  ought  to  determine  nothing,  but  always 
to  fufpend  our  opinion.  Fie  died  212  B.  C. 

LADDER,  a  frame  made  with  a  number  of  deps, 
by  means  of  which  people  may  afeend  as  on  a  dair  to  • 
places  othenvife  inacceffible. 

Scaling  Ladders,  in  the  military  art,  are  ufed  in 
fealing  when  a  place  is  to  be  taken  by  furprife.  They 
are  made  feveral  ways  :  here  we  make  them  of  flat 
ftaves,  fo  that  they  may  move  about  their  pins,  and 
(hut  like  a  parallel  ruler,  for  conveniently  carrying 
them  :  the  French  make  them  of  feveral  pieces,  fo  as 
to  be  joined  together,  and  to  be  made  of  any  neceffary 
length  :  fometimes  they  are  made  of  Angle  ropes,, 
knotted  at  proper  didances,  with  iron  hooks  at  each 
end,  one  to  faden  them  upon  the  wall  above,  and  the 
other  in  the  ground  ;  and  fometimes  they  are  made 
with  two  ropes,  and  (laves  between  them,  to  keep  the 
ropes  at  a  proper  didance,  and  to  tread  upon.  When 
they  are  ufed  in  the  a&ion  of  fealing  walls,  they 
ought  to  be  rather  too  long  than  too  (hort,  and  to  be 
given  in  charge  only  to  the  douted^of  the  detach¬ 
ment.  The  foldiers  (hould  carry  thefe  ladders  with 
the  left  arm  palled  through  the  fecond  dep,  taking 
care  to  held  them  upright  clofe  to  their  (ides,  and 
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Ladder  very  ftiort  below,  to  prevent  any  accident  In  leaping 
N  into  the  difch. 

°ga‘  .  The  fird  rank  of  each  divifion,  provided  with  lad¬ 
ders,  fhould  fet  out  with  the  reft  at  the  fignal,  march¬ 
ing  refolutely  with  their  firelocks  flung,  to  jump  into 
the  ditch  •,  when  they  are  arrived,  they  fhould  apply 
their  ladders  againft  the  parapet,  obferving  to  place 
them  towards  the  falient  angles  rather  than  the  middle 
of  the  curtain,  becaufe  the  enemy  have  lefs  force  there. 
Care  mud  be  taken  to  place  the  ladders  within  a  foot 
of  each  other,  and  not  to  give  them  too  much  nor 
too  littld  flope,  fo  that  they  may  not  be  overturned  or 
broke  with  the  weight  of  the  foldiers  mounting  upon 
them. 

The  ladders  being  applied,  they  who  have  carried 
them,  and  they  who  come  after,  fhould  mount  up,  and 
rufh  upon  the  enemy  fword- in-hand  :  if  hfe  who  goes 
firfl,  happens  to  be  overturned,  the  next  fhould  take 
care  not  to  be  thrown  down  by  his  comrade  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  immediately  mount  himfelf,  fo  as  not  to 
give  the  enemy  time  to  load  his  piece. 

As  the  foldiers  who  mount  firfl  may  beeafily  tum¬ 
bled  over,  and  their  fall  may  caufe  the  attack  to  fail, 
it  would  perhaps  be  right  to  prote£l  their  breads  with 
the  fore  parts  of  cuirafies  ;  becaufe,  if  they  can  pene¬ 
trate,  the  reft  may  eafily  follow. 

The  fuccefs  of  an  attack  by  fcaling  is  infallible,  if 
they  mount  the  four  fides  at  once,  and  take  care  to 
fliower  a  number  of  grenades  amongft  the  enemy, 
especially  when  fupported  by  fome  grenadiers  and 
picquets,  who  fhare  the  attention  and  fire  of  the  enemy. 

LADEN,  in  the  fea  language,  the  date  of  a  fliip 
when  die  is  charged  with  a  weight  or  quantity  of  any 
fort  of  merchandifes,  or  other  materials,  equal  to  her 
tonnage  or  burden.  If  the  cargo  with  which  fhe  is 
laden  is  extremely  heavy,  her  burden  is  determined  by 
the  weight  of  the  goods  ;  and  if  it  is  light,  fhe  car¬ 
ries  as  much  as  die  can  flow ,  to  be  fit  for  the  purpofes 
of  navigation.  As  a  ton  in  meafure  is  generally  efti- 
mated  at  200olb.  in  weight,  a  veffel  of  200  tons  ought 
'accordingly  to  carry  a  weight  equal  to  400,000  lb. 
when  the  matter  of  which  the  cargo  is  compofed  is  fpe- 
cifically  heavier  than  the  water  in  which  fhe  floats  ^ 
or,  in  other  words,  when  the  cargo  is  fo  heavy  that  fhe 
cannot  float  high  enough  with  fo  great  a  quantity  of 
it  as  her  hold  will  contain. 

LADEN  tn  Bulk,  the  date  of  being  freighted  with  a 
cargo  which  is  neither  in  cafks,  boxes,  bales,  nor  cafes, 
but  lies  loofe  in  the  hold  ;  being  defended  from  the 
moidure  or  wet  of  the  hold,  by  a  number  of  mats  and 
a  quantity  of  dimage.  Such  are  ufually  the  cargoes  of 
corn,  fait,  or  fuch  materials. 

LADENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  pala¬ 
tinate  of  the  Rhhie,  feated  on  the  river  .Neckar,  in 
■  E.  Long.  8.  42.  N.  Lat.  49.  27.  It  belongs  to  the 
bidiopric  of  Worms,  and  the  ele&or  Palatine. 

L  ADISLAUS,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Po¬ 
land.  See  Poland. 

LADOGA,  a  lake  in  RufTia,  between  the  gulfs  of 
Onega  and  Finland,  meafurtng  150  miles  by  90,  and 
conlidered  as  the  larged  in  Furope.  Seals  are  among 
the  fidi  with  which  it  abounds.  It  is  full  of  quickfands, 
which  often  prove  fatal  to  the  Ruffian  flat-bottomed 
veffels  *  thefe  fands  often  fhifting  from  place  to  place 
hy  violent  dorms,  and  forming  a  number  of  fhelves. 


On  this  account  Peter  the  Great  cut  alcana!  67  miles  Ladoga 
in  length  from  the  fouth-weft  extremity  of  the  lake,  ||° 
thus  opening  a  communication  between  it  and  the  gulf  Ladrot  " 
of  Finland.  "" 

Ladoga,  New,  a  town  in  the  Ruffian  govern¬ 
ment  of  Peterfburgh,  feated  on  the  Volkhof,  between 
the  canal  and  lake  of  Ladoga.  Old  Ladoga  is  higher 
up  the  river,  and  a  place  of  no  great  extent.  Tha 
former  is  70  miles  ead  of  Peterfburgh,  in  N.  Lat.  6o* 

E.  Long.  2i°  44'. 

LADOGNA,  or  Lacedogna,  a  town  of  Italy  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Capitanata,  with  a  • 
bifhop’s  fee.  E.  Long.  15.  1 2.  N.  Lat.  41,  16. 

L  ADON,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  river  of  Arcadia 
falling  into  the  Alpheus.  The  metamorphofis  of  Daph¬ 
ne  into  a  laurel,  and  of  Syrinx  into  a  reed,  happened 
near  its  banks. 

L  ADRONE  or  Marian  iflands,  a  cluder  of  twelve 
iflands  lying  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  about  1450  of 
ead  longitude,  and  between  the  nth  and  2id  degree 
of  north  latitude.  They  were  fird  difeovered  by  Ma¬ 
gellan,  who  failed  round  the* world  through  the  flraits 
which  bear  bis  name.  Fie  gave  them  the  name  of 
Ladrone  iflands,  or  the  iflands  of  Thieves,  from  th<J 
thievifh  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  time 
thefe  iflands  were  difeovered  by  the  Europeans,  tho 
natives  were  totally  unacquainted  with  any  other  coun¬ 
try  befides  their  own  \  and  having  no  traditionary  ac¬ 
counts  of  their  own  origin,  they  imagined  that  the 
author  of  their  race  was  formed  of  a  piece  of  the  rock 
of  Funa,  one  of  their  final  led  iflands.  Many  things 
looked  upon  by  us  as  abfolutely  necefiary  to  our  exifl- 
ence,  were  utterly  unknown  to  thefe  people.  They 
had  no  animals  of  any  fort ;  and  would  not  even  have 
had  any  idea  of  them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  birds  j 
and  even  of  them  they  had  but  one  fpecies,  fomewhat 
like  the  turtle  dove,  which  they  never  killed  for 
eating,  but  only  tamed  them,  and  taught  them  to 
fpeak.  They  were  much  adoniflied  on  feeing  a  horfQ 
which  a  Spanifh  captain  left  among  them  in  1673, 
and  could  not  for  a  long-time  be  fatisfied  with  ad¬ 
miring  him.  But  what  is  more  furprifing  and  incre¬ 
dible  in  their  hidory  is,  that  they  were  utterly  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  element  of  fire,  till  Magellan,  pro¬ 
voked  by  their  repeated  thefts,  burned  one  of  their 
villages.  When  they  faw  their  wooden  houfes  blazing, 
they  fird  thought  that  the  fire  was  a  bead  which  fed 
upon  the  wood  ;  and  fome  of  them  who  came  too  near, 
being  burnt,  the  red  dood  at  a  didance,  led  they  fhould 
be  devoured  or  poifoned  by  the  breathings  of  this  ter¬ 
rible  animal. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Ladrones  are  olive  coloured, 
but  not  of  fuch  a  deep  dye  as  thofe  of  the  Philippine 
iflands  ;  their  ftature  is  good,  and  their  limbs  well 
proportioned.  Though  their  food  confifls  entirely  of 
fifh,  fruits,  and  roots,  yet  they  are  fo  fat,  that  te 
drangers  they  appear  fwelled  ;  but  this  does  not  render 
them  lefs  nimble  and  a£live.  They  often  live  to  10® 
years  or  more,  yet  retain  the  vigour  and  health  of  mea 
of  50.  The  men  go  dark  naked,  but  the  women  are 
covered.  They  are  not  ill  looked,  and  take  great 
care  of  their  beauty,  though  their  ideas  on  that  fub- 
je£l  are  very  different  from  ours.  They  love  black  teeth 
and  white  hair.  Hence  one  their  principal  occu¬ 
pations  is  to  keep  their  teeth  blaek  by  the  help  of 
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Lad  rone,  certain  herbs,  and  to  whiten  their  hair,  fprinkling  up- 

U-^V - '  0n  it  a  certain  water  for  this  purpofe.  The  women 

have  their  hair  very  long;  but  the  men  generally  {have 
it  clofe,  except  a  fingle  lock  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Japanefe.  Their  language 
much  refembles  that  of  the  people  called  Tagales ,  in 
the  Philippine  iflands.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  car,  with 
a Toft  and  eafy  pronunciation.  One  of  its  chief  graces 
confifts  in  the  facility  of  tranfpofing  words,  and  even 
all  the  fyllables  of  one  word  ;  and  thus  furnifliing  a  va¬ 
riety  of  double  meanings,  with  which  thefe  people  are 
*  greatly  delighted.  Though  plunged  in  the  deeped 
ignorance,  and  deflitute  of  every  thing  valued  by  the 
red  of  mankind,  no  nation  ever  (bowed  more  presump¬ 
tion  or  greater  conceit  of  therofelves,  than  thele  ifland- 
ers,  looking  on  their  own  nation  as  the  only  wife,  fen- 
fible,  and  poliflied  one  in  the  world,  and  beholding 
every  other  people  with  the  greated  contempt.  1  hough 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  yet,  like 
every  other  nation,  they  have  their  fables  which  ferve 
them  for  hidory,  and  fome  poems  which  they  greatly 
admire.  A  poet  is  with  them  a  chara&er  of  the  firft 
eminence,  and  greatly  refpe£led. 

*  It  is  not  known  at  what  time,  or  from  what  place, 
the  Ladrone  idands  were  fird  peopled.  As  Japan  lies 
within  fix  or  feven  days  fail  of  them,  fome  have  been 
induced  to  believe,  that  the  fird  inhabitants  of  the 
Ladrones  came  from  Japan.  But  from  their  greater 
refemblance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  ifiands 
than  to  the  Japanefe,  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
came  from  the  former  than  the  latter.  Formerly 
mod  of  the  iflands  were  inhabited  ;  and  about  Cjj  years 
ago,  the  three  principal  ifiands,  Guam,  Tinian,  and 
Kota,  are  faid  to  have  contained  50,000  people  ;  but 
fince  that  time,  Tinian  has  been  entirely  depopulat¬ 
ed,  and  only  200  or  300  Indians  left  at  Rota  to  cul¬ 
tivate  rice  for  the  ifland  of  Guam,  which  alone  is  in¬ 
habited  by  Europeans,  and  where  the  Spaniards  have  a 
governor  and  a  garrifon:  here  alfo  the  annual  Manilla 
fhip  touches  for  refrefhments  in  her  pafiage  from  A- 
eapulco  to  the  Philippines.  The  ifland  of  Tinian  af¬ 
forded  an  afylum  to  Commodore  Anfon  in  1742  ;  and 
the  maflerly  manner  in  which  the  author  of  that  voy¬ 
age  paints  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country,  has  gi¬ 
ven  a  degree  of  ediniation  not  only  to  this  illand,  but 
to  all  the  red,  which  they  had  not  before.  Commo¬ 
dore  Byron,  in  17 65,  continued  nine  weeks  at  Ti¬ 
nian,  and  anchored  in  the  very  fpot  where  the  Centu¬ 
rion  lay  ;  but  gives  a  much  lefs  favourable  account  of 
this  climate  and  country  than  the  former  navigator. 
The  water,  he  fays,  is  brackhh,  and  full  of  worms  ; 
many  of  his  men  were  feized  with  fevers,  occafioned 
by  the  intenfe  heat ;  the  thermometer,  which  was  kept 
on  board  the  (hip,  generally  flood  at  86°,  which  is  but 
10  or  11  degrees  lefs  than  the  heat  of  the  blood  at  the 
heart  ;  and  had  the  inflrument  been  afhore,  he  ima¬ 
gines  it  would  have  flood  much  higher  than  it  did.  It 
was  with  the  greated  difficulty  that  they  could  pene¬ 
trate  through  the  woods ;  and  when  they  had  fortu¬ 
nately  killed  a  bull,  and  with  prodigious  labour  drag¬ 
ged  it  through  the  forefls  to  the  beach,  it  flunk,  and 
was  full  of  fly-blows  by  the  time  it  reached  the  (bore. 
The  poultry  was  ill  tailed  ;  and  within  an  hour  after  it 
wTas  killed,  the  flefh  became  as  green  as  grafs,  and 
fwarmed,  with  maggots,  The  wild  hogs  were  very 
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fierce;  and  fo  large,  that  a  carcafs  frequently  weighed  Ladrons 
200  pounds.  Cotton  and  indigo  were  found  on  the 
ifland.  Captain  Wallis  continued  here  a  month  in  w 
1767,  but  makes  no  fuch  complaints. 

LADY.  This  title  is  derived  from  two  Saxon 
words,  which  fignify  loaf  day,  which  words  have  in 
time  been  contracted  into  the  prefent  appellation.  It 
properly  belongs  only  to  the  daughters  ot  earls,  and  all 
of  higher  rank  ;  but  cuftom  has  made  it  a  word  of 
complaifance  for  the  wives  of  knights  and  of  all  emi¬ 
nent  women. 

As  to  the  original  application  of  this  exprefiion,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  heretofore  it  was  the  fafhion  for 
thofe  families,  whom  God  had  bleffed  with  affluence, 
to  live  conflantly  at  their  manfion  houfes  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  once  a-week,  or  oftener,  the  lady  of  the 
manor  diffrihuted  to  her  poor  neighbours,  with  her 
own  hands ,  a  certain  quantity  of  bread  ;  but  the  prac¬ 
tice,  which  gave  rife  to  this  title  is  now  as  liitle  known 
as  the  meaning  of  it ;  however,  it  may  be  from  that 
hofpitable  cuffom,  that  to  this  day  the  ladies  in  this 
kingdom  alone  ferve  the  meat  at  their  own  table. 

Last's  Bedjiraw.  See  Galium, 

Last's  Mantle .  See  Alchemilla,  |  BoTANT 

Last's  Smoke .  See  Cardamine, 

Last's  Slipper.  See  Cypripedium,  | 

Last's  Trejfcs .  See  Ophrys,  J 

LAST  Day,  in  Law,  the  25th  of  March,  being  the 
annunciation  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  See  Annuncia¬ 
tion. 

LiELIUS,  Caius,  a  Roman  conful  and  great  ora¬ 
tor,  furnamed  the  Wife,  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  Spain 
in  the  war  againff  Viriathus  the  Spanifh  general.  He 
is  highly  praifed  by  Cicero,  who  gives  an  admirable 
defeription  of  the  intimate  friendflffp  which  fubfifted 
between  Laelius  and  Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger. 

His  eloquence,  his  modefty,  and  his  abilities,  ac¬ 
quired  him  a  great  reputation  ;  and  he  is  thought  to 
have  affiffed  Terence  in  his  comedies.  He  died  about 
the  year  1 26  B.  C. 

LALNA,  in  antiquity,  was  a  gown  worn  by  the 
Roman  augurs,  and  peculiar  to  their  office..  In  this 
gown  they  covered  their  heads,  when  they  made  their 
obfervation  on  the  flight  of  birds,  Sec.  See  Augur. 

LAER.  See  Bamboccia. 

L/ESTRYGONES,  the  moll  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Sicily.  Some  fuppofe  them  to  be  the  fame  as  ths 
people  of  Leontium,  and  to  have  been  neighbours  to 
the  Cyclops.  They  fed  on  human  flefh  ;  and  when 
Ulyffies  came  on  their  coafls,  they  funk  .his  (hips  and 
devoured  his  companions.  They  were  of  a  gigantic 
flature,  according  to  Homer’s  defeription.  A  colony 
of  them,  as  fome  fuppofe,  palled  over  into  Italy  with 
Lamus  at  their  head,  where  they  built  the  town  of 
Formim,  whence  the  epithet  of  Lcejirygonia  is  often 
ufed  for  that  of  Formiana . 

LALTIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  poly- 
andria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany 
Index . 

LAFVINUS,  TorrentinuS,  commonly  called  Van - 
der  Bekin,  or  Torrentin ,  was  a  native  of  Ghent,  and 
bred  in  the  univerfity  of  Louvain.  He  afterwards 
made  the  tour  of  Italy,  where  his  virtues  obtained  him 
the  friendfiffp  of  the  raofi:  illuflrious  perfonages  of  his- 

time* . 
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Lfevinus  time.  On  his  return  to  the  Low  Countries  ^  he  was 
La  unes  rnac^e  canon  °f  Liege,  arjd  vicar-general  to  Ernefl  de 
,  0  Baviere,  bifhop  of  that  fee.  At  length,  having  exe¬ 
cuted  a  fuceefsful  embaffy  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  bifhopric  of  Antwerp  ;  from 
whence  he  was  tranflated  to  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Mechlin,  and  died  there  in  1 595.  He  founded  a 
college  of  Jefuits  at  Louvain,  to  which  he  left  his  li¬ 
brary,  medals,  and  curiofities.  He  wrote  feveral  poems 
that  obtained  him  the  chara6ter  of  being,  after  Horace, 
the  prince  of  lyric  poets. 

LHLVIUS,  a  Latin  poet.  It  is  not  well  known 
at  what  time  he  lived,  but  probably  before  the  age  of 
Cicero.  A  poem  of  his,  entitled,  Erotopagnia,  i.  e. 
Love-Games ,  is  quoted  by  Aulus  Gellius.  Apuleius 
alfo  quotes  fix  lines  from  the  fame  poet  ;  but  he  does 
not  tell  from  what  work  he  borrowed  them.  Lae- 
vius  had  alfo  compofed  a  poem,  entitled,  The  Cen¬ 
taurs r,  which  Feftus  quotes  under  the  title  of  Petra- 
rum. 

LAGAN,  or  Lagon.  See  Flotsom. 

LAGEMAN  (i logammantius ),  homo  habeas  legem, 
or  homo  legalis  feu  legitimus ;  fuch  as  we  call  now 
“  good  men  of  the  jury.”  The  word  is  frequently 
ufed  in  Domefday,  and  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fefTor,  cap  38, 

LAGEN  ( Lagctia ),  in  ancient  time,  was  a  meafure 
of  wine,  containing  fix  fextarii  :  whence  probably  is 
derived  our  flagon .  The  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  has 
the  privilege  to  take  unam  lagenam  vlni  ante  malum  et 
retro,  of  all  wine  (hips  that  come  upon  the  Thames  \ 
and  Sir  Peter  Leicefter,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Chefiiire, 
interprets  lagena  vini,  u  a  bottle  of  wine.” 

LAGEPiSTROEMIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  polyandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

LAGNY,  a  town  of  the  Ifle  of  France,  with  a  fa¬ 
mous  Benedictine  abbey.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Marne,  in  E.  Long.  2.  45.  N.  Lat.  48.  50. 

LAGOECIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

LAGOON,  an  ifland  in  the  South  fea,  lying  in 
S.  Lat.  18.  47.  W.  Long.  139.  28.  It  is  of  an  oval 
form,  with  a  lake  in  the  middle,  which  occupies  much 
the  greateft  part  of  it.  The  whole  is  covered  with 
trees  of  different  growth.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
Indians,  tall,  of  a  copper  colour,  with  long  black  hair. 
Their  weapons  are  poles  or  fpikes,  which  are  twice  as 
long  as  themfelves.  Their  habitations  were  feen  under 
fome  clumps  of  palm  trees,  which  formed  very  beauti¬ 
ful  groves.  This  ifland  was  difcovered  by  Captain  Cook 
in  April  17 69. 

L  AGOPUS,  the  Ptarmigan.  See  Tetrao,  Or¬ 
nithology  Index. 

LAGOS,  a  fea  port  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Algarva,  with  a  cattle  near  the  fea,  where 
there  is  a  good  harbour,  and  where  the  Englifii  fleets 
bound  to  the  Straits  ufually  take  in  frefli  water.  W. 
Long.  8.  5.  N.  Lat.  36.  45. 

LAGUNA,  or  San  Chnfloval  de  Laguna ,  a  confi- 
derable  town  in  the  ifland  of  Teneriffe,  near  a  lake  of 
the  fame  name,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  It  has  very 
handfome  buildings,  and  a  fine  fquare.  W.  Long.  16. 
34.  S.  Lat.  28.  30. 

LAGUNES  of  Venice,  are  marfhes  or  lakes  in 
Italy  on  which  Venice  is  feated.  They  communicate 


with  the  fea,  and  are  the  fecurity  of  the  city,  There  Lagune* 
are  about  60  iflands  in  thefe  Lagunes,  which  together  II 
make  a  bifhop’s  fee.  Eurano  is  the  molt  confiderable,  Lairefle, 
next  to  thofe  on  which  Venice  ftands,  y— « 

LAGURUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
triandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  4th  order,  Gramina.  See  Botany  Index. 

LAHOLM,  a  fea  port  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Gothland,  and  territory  of  Halland,  feated 
near  the  Baltic  fea,  with  a  cattle  and  a  harbour,  in 
E.  Long.  13.  13.  N.  Lat.  56.  35. 

LAHOR,  a  large  town  of  Afia,  in  Indoftan,  and 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  and  one  of  the 
moil  confiderable  in  the  Mogul’s  dominions.  It  is  of 
a  vafl  circumference,  and  contains  a  great  number  of 
mofques,  public  baths,  caravanferas,  and  pagods.  It 
was  the  refidence  of  the  Great  Mogul  j  but  fince  the 
removal  of  the  court,  the  fine  palace  is  going  to  decay. 

There  is  a  magnificent  walk  of  fliady  trees,  which  runs 
from  this  to  Agra,  that  is  upwards  of  300  miles.  Here 
they  have  manufactures  of  cotton  cloths  and  fluffs  of 
all  kinds,  and  they  make  very  curious  carpets.  E. 

Long.  75-  5.?-  N.  Lat.  31.  40.. 

LAINEZ,  James,  a  Spaniard,  companion  of  Ig¬ 
natius  of  Loyola,  fecond  general  of  the  Jefuits,  and 
a  man  of  a  more  daring  and  political  character.  Hav¬ 
ing  procured  from  Pope  Paul  IV.  the  perpetual  ge~ 
neralfliip  of  the  new  order  of  Jefuits,  after  the  death 
of  Ignatius,  he  got  the  following  privileges  ratified  by 
that  pontiff,  which  (how  that  he  was  in  fad  the  found¬ 
er  of  the  worft  part  of  their  inflitution  :  i.  The  right 
of  making  all  forts  of  contraCls  (without  the  privity 
of  the  community)  veiled  in  the  generals  and  their 
delegates.  2.  That  of  giving  authenticity  to  all  com¬ 
ments  and  explanations  of  their  conflitutions.  3.  The 
power  of  making  new,  and  altering  the  old  :  this  open¬ 
ed  the  door  to  their  bloody  political  tenets,  not  to  be 
attributed  to  Loyola.  4.  That  of  having  prifons  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  fecular  authority,  in  which  they  put 
to  death  refraCIory  brethren.  Lainez  died  in  1565, 
aged  53. 

LAIRESSE,  Gerard,  an  eminent  Flemilh  paint¬ 
er,  born  at  Liege  in  1640.  He  received  the  principal 
part  of  his  inftruClion  from  his  father  Renieve  de 
Laireffe,  though  he  is  alfo  accounted  a  difciple  of  Bar- 
tolet.  He  firft  fettled  at  Utrecht,  where  he  lived  in 
diftreffed  circumfiances  ;  but  an  accidental  recommen¬ 
dation  carrying  him  to  Amfterdam,  he  foon  exchan¬ 
ged  want  and  obfcurity  for  affluence  and  reputation. 

He  was  a  perfeCI  matter  of  hiflory  *,  his  defigns  are 
diflinguilhed  by  the  grandeur  of  the  compofition  5  and 
the  back  grounds,  wherever  the  fubje&s  required  it, 
are  rich  in  archite&ure,  which  is  an  uncommon  cir- 
cumftance  in  that  country.  He  had  the  unhappinefs 
to  lofe  his  fight  feveral  years  before  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1711  •,  fo  that  the  treatife  on  Defign  and 
Colouring,  which  paffes  under  his  name,  was  not  wrote 
by  him,  but  colle&ed  from  his  obfervations  after  he 
was  blind,  and  publilhed  after  his  death.  He  had 
three  Tons,  two  of  whom  were  painters  5  and  alfo  three 
brothers,  Ernefl,  James,  and  John  :  Erneft  and  John 
painted  animals,  and  James  was  a  flower  painter.  He 
engraved  a  good  deal  in  aquafortis  :  his  works  confifl: 
of  256  plates,  above  half  of  wfflich  were  done  with  his 
own  hand.  He  wrote  an  excellent  book  on  the  art, 

which 
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Lais  which  has  been  tranflated  into  Englifti,  and  printed  at 

l|^  London  both  in  4to  and  8vo. 

:i,w  .  LAIS,  a  celebrated  courtezan,  daughter  of  Timan- 
dra,  the  miftrefs  of  Alcibiades,  born  at  Hyccara  in  Si¬ 
cily.  She  was  carried  away  from  her  native  place  when 
Nicias  the  Athenian  general  invaded  Sicily.  She  firft 
began  to  fell  her  favours  at  Corinth  for  10,000  drach¬ 
mas,  and  the  immenfe  number  of  princes,  noblemen, 
philofophers,  orators,  and  plebeians,  which  courted  her 
embraces,  (how  how  much  commendation  is  owed  to 
her  perfonal  charms.  The  expences  which  attended 
Tier  pleafures,  gave  rife  to  the  proverb  of  Non  cuivis 
homini  contingit  adire  Corinthurn .  Even  Demofthenes 
himfelf  vilited  Corinth  for  the  fake  of  Lais;  but  when 
he  was  informed  by  the  courtefan,  that  admittance  to 
her  bed  was  to  be  bought  at  the  enormous  fum  of  a- 
bout  2001.  Englifti  money,  the  orator  departed,  and 
obferved  that  he  would  not  buy  repentance  at  fo  dear 
a  price.  The  charms  which  had  attra&ed  Demo¬ 
fthenes  to  Corinth  had  no  influence  upon  Xenocrates. 
When  Lais  faw  the  philofopher  unmoved  by  her  beau¬ 
ty,  Ihe  vilited  his  houfe  herfelf  ;  but  there  (he  had  no 
reafon  to  boaft  of  the  licentioufnefs  or  eafy  fubmiflion 
of  Xenocrates.  Diogenes  the  Cynic  was  one  of  her 
warmeft  admirers,  and  though  filthy  in  his  drefs  and 
manners,  yet  he  gained  her  heart,  and  enjoyed  her 
moft:  unbounded  favours.  The  fculptor  Mycon  alfo  fo- 
licited  the  favours  of  Lais,  but  he  met  with  coldnefs  : 
he,  however,  attributed  the  caufe  of  his  ill  reception  to 
the  whitenefs  of  his  hair,  and  dyed  it  of  a  brown  co¬ 
lour,  but  to  no  purpofe :  “  Fool  that  thou  art  (faid  the 
courtefan)  to  a(k  what  I  refufed  yefterday  to  thy  fa¬ 
ther.”  Lais  ridiculed  the  aufterity  of  philofophers, 
and  laughed  at  the  weaknefs  of  thofe  who  pretend  to 
have  gained  a  fuperiority  over  their  paftions,  by  ob- 
ferving  that  the  fages  and  philofophers  of  the  age  were 
not  above  the  reft  of  mankind,  for  {he  found  them  at 
her  door  as  often  as  the  reft  of  the  Athenians.  The 
fuccefs  which  her  debaucheries  met  at  Corinth  encou¬ 
raged  Lais  to  pafs  into  Theffaly,  and  more  particular¬ 
ly  to  enjoy  the  company  of  a  favourite  youth  called 
Hippoftratus.  She  was  however  difappointed  :  the  wo¬ 
men  of  the  place,  jealous  of  her  charms,  arid  appre- 
henfive  of  her  corrupting  the  fidelity  of  their  hulbands, 
aflaflinated  her  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  about  340 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  Some  fuppofe  that 
there  were  two  perfons  of  this  name,  a  mother  and  her 
daughter. 

LAITY,  the  people  as  diftinguilhed  from  the  cler¬ 
gy  ;  (fee  Clergy).  The  lay  part  of  his  majefty’s 
fubje&s  is  divided  into  three  diftinft  ftates ;  the  civil, 
the  military,  and  the  maritime.  See  Civil,  Mili¬ 
tary,  and  Maritime. 

LAKE,  a  cohesion  of  waters  contained  in  fome 
cavity  in  an  inland  place,  of  a  large  extent,  furround- 
ed  wdth  land,  and  having  no  communication  with  the 
ocean.  Lakes  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds.  1 .  Such 
as  neither  receive  nor  fend  forth  rivers.  2.  Such  as 
emit  rivers,  without  receiving  any.  3.  Such  as  receive 
rivers,  without  emitting  any.  And,  4.  Such  as  both 
receive  and  fend  forth  rivers.  Of  the  firft  kind,  fome 
are  temporary,  and  others  perennial.  Moft  of  thofe 
that  are  temporary  owe  their  origin  to  the  rain,  and 
the  cavity  or  depreffion  of  the  place  in  which  they  are 
lodged:  thus  in  India  there  are  feveral  fuch  lakes  made 
Yol.  XI.  Part  II. 


by  the  induftry  of  the  natives,  of  which  fome  are  a  Lake, 
mile,  and  fome  two  miles,  in  circuit ;  thefe  are  fur- 
rounded  with  a  ftone  wall,  and  being  filled  in  the  rainy 
months,  fupply  the  inhabitants  in  dry  feafons,  who  live 
at  a  great  diftance  from  fprings  or  rivers.  There  are 
alfo  feveral  of  this  kind  formed  by  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Niger;  and  in  Mufcovy,  Finland, and 
Lapland,  there  are  many  lakes  formed,  partly  by  the 
rains,  and  partly  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  and  fnow;  ; 
but  moft  of  the  perennial  lakes,  which  neither  receive 
nor  emit  rivers,  probably  owe  their  rife  to  fprings  at 
the  bottom,  by  which  they  are  conftantly  fupplied. 

The  fecond  kind  of  lakes,  which  emit  without  receiv¬ 
ing  rivers,  is  very  numerous.  Many  rivers  flow  from 
thefe  as  out  of  cifterns ;  where  their  fprings  being  fi- 
tuated  low  within  a  hollow  place,  firft  fill  the  cavity 
and  make  it  a  lake,  which  not  being  capacious  enough 
to  hold  all  the  water,  it  overflows  and  forms  a  river  : 
of  this  kind  is  the  Wolga,  at  the  head  of  the  river 
Wolga  ;  the  lake  Odium  at  the  head  of  the  Tanais ; 
the  Adac,  from  whence  one  branch  of  the  river  Ti¬ 
gris  flows;  the  Ozero,  or  White  lake,  in  Mufcovy, 
which  is  the  fource  of  the  river  Shakfna  ;  the  great 
lake  Chaamay,  which  emits  four  very  large  rivers, 
which  water  the  countries  of  Siam,  Pegu,  &c.  viz.  the 
Menan,  the  Ava,  the  Caipoumuo,  the  Laquia,  &c. 

The  third  fpecies  of  lakes,  which  receive  rivers  but 
emit  none,  apparently  owe  their  origin  to  thofe  rivers 
which,  in  their  progrefs  from  their  fource,  falling  in¬ 
to  fome  extenfive  cavity,  are  colledled  together,  and 
form  a  lake  of  fucli  dimenfions  as  may  lofe  as.  much 
by  exhalation  as  it  continually  receives  from  thefe 
fources :  of  this  kind  is  that  great  lake,  improperly 
called  the  Cafpian  fea  ;  the  lake  Afphaltites,  alfo  call¬ 
ed  the  Dead  fea  ;  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  feveral 
others.  Of  the  fourth  fpecies,  which  both  receive  and 
emit  rivers,  we  reckon  three  kinds,  as  the  quantity 
they  emit  is  greater,  equal,  or  lefs,  than  they  receive. 

If  it  be  greater,  it  is  plain  that  they  muft  be  fupplied 
by  fprings  at  the  bottom  ;  if  lefs,  the  furplus  of  the 
water  is  probably  fpent  in  exhalations ;  and  if  it  be 
equal,  their  fprings  juft  fupply  what  is  evaporated  by 
the  fun. 

Lakes  are  alfo  divided  into  thofe  of  frefti  water  and 
thofe  of  fait.  Dr  Halley  is  of  opinion,  that  all  great 
perennial  lakes  are  faline,  either  in  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree  ;  and  that  this  faltnefs  increafes  with  time  :  and 
on  this  foundation  he  propofes  a  method  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  age  of  the  W'orld. 

Large  lakes  anfwer  the  moft  valuable  purpofes  in 
the  northern  regions,  the  warm  vapours  that  arife  from 
them  moderating  the  pinching  cold  of  thofe  climates  ; 
and,  w'hat  is  (till  a  greater  advantage,  when  they  are 
placed  in  warmer  climates  at  a  great  diftance  from  the 
lea,  the  exhalations  raifed  from  them  by  the  fun  caufe 
the  countries  that  border  upon  them  to  be  refreflied 
with  frequent  fhowers,  and  consequently  prevent  their 
being  barren  deferts. 

Lake,  or  Lacque ,  a  preparation  of  different  fub- 
ftances  into  a  kind  of  magiftery  for  the  ufe  of  painters. 

One  of  the  fineft  and  firft  invented  of  which  was  that 
of  gum  lacca  ox  lacque;  from  w  hich  all  the  reft,  as  made 
by  the  fame  precefs,  are  called  by  the  common  name 
lacques.  See  Lacca, 

The  method  of  preparing  thefe  in  general  may  be 
3  H  known 
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Fake.  known  by  tlie  example  of  that  of  the  curcuma  root  of 
the  (hops,  called  turmeric  root ;  the  procefs  for  the 
making  of  which  is  this  :  Take  a  pound  of  turmeric 
root  in  fine  powder,  three  pints  of  water,  and  an  ounce 
of  fait  of  tartar  }  put  all  into  a  glazed  earthen  veffel, 
and  let  them  boil  together  over  a  clear  gentle  fire,  till 
the  water  appears  highly  impregnated  with  the  root, 
and  will  (lain  a  paper  to  a  beautiful  yellow.  Filtre 
this  liquor,  and  gradually  add  to  it  a  ftrong  folution 
of  rock  alum  in  water,  till  the  yellow  matter  is  all 
curdled  together  and  precipitated  j  after  this  pour 
the  whole  into  a  filtre  of  paper,  and  the  water  will  run 
off  and  leave  the  yellow  matter  behind.  It  is  to  be 
wafhed  many  times  with  frefti  water,  till  the  water 
comes  off  infipid,  and  then  is  obtained  the  beautiful 
yellow  called  lacque  of  turmeric ,  and  ufed  in  paint- 
ing. 

In  this  manner  may  a  lake  be  made  of  any  of  the 
tinging  fubftances  that  are  of  a  feme  what  ftrong  tex¬ 
ture,  as  madder,  logwood,  &.c.  but  it  will  not  fucceed 
in  the  more  tender  fpecies,  as  the  flowers  of  rofes,  vio¬ 
lets,  &x.  as  it  deftroys  the  nice  arrangement  of  parts 
in  thofe  fubje&s  on  which  the  colour  depends. 

A  yellow  lake  for  painting  is  to  be  made  from 
broom  flowers  in  the  following  manner  :  Make  a  ley  of 
pot  allies  and  lime  reafonably  ftrong  \  in  this  boil,  at  a 
gentle  fire,  frelh  broom  flowers  till  they  are  white,  the 
ley  having  extracted  all  their  colour  \  then  take  out 
the  flowers,  and  put  the  ley  to  boil  in  earthen  veffels 
over  the  fire  5  add  as  much  alum  as  the  liquor  will  dif¬ 
folve  ;  then  empty  this  ley  into  a  veffel  of  clean  water, 
and  it  will  give  a  yellow  colour  at  the  bottom.  Let 
all  fettle,  and  decant  off  the  clear  liquor.  Wadi  this 
powder,  which  is  found  at  the  bottom,  with  more  wa¬ 
ter,  till  all  the  falls  of  the  ley  are  washed  off ;  then  fe- 
parate  the  yellow  matter,  and  dry  it  in  the  fhade.  It 
proves  a  very  valuable  yellow. 

Handmaid  Lake  is  at  prefent  feldom  prepared  from  any  other 

to  the  Arts  fubRance.  than  fcarlet  rags,  cochineal,  and  Brafil  wood. 

vui.  i.  p.  6i.Xhe  beft  of  what  is  commonly  fold  is  made  from  the 
colour  extracted  from  fcarlet  rags,  and  depofited  on 
the  cuttle-bone  j  and  this  may  be  prepared  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  Diffolve  a  pound  of  the  bed  pearl 
allies  in  two  quarts  of  water,  and  filtfethe  liquor  through 
paper  \  add  to  this  folution  two  more  quarts  of  water 
and  a  pound  of  clean  fcarlet  flireds,  and  boil  them  in  a 
pewter  boiler  till  the  flireds  have  loft  their  fcarlet  co¬ 
lour  y  take  out  the  flireds  and  prefs  them,  and  put  the 
coloured  water  yielded  by  them  to  the  other  :  in  the 
iame  folution  boil  another  pound  of  the  flireds,  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  fame  manner  :  and  likewife  a  third  and 
fourth  pound.  Whilft  this  is  doing,  diflolve  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  cuttle-filh  bone  in  a  pound  of  ftrong 
aquafortis  in  a  glafs  receiver  j  adding  more  cf  the  bone 
if  it  appear  to  produce  any  ebullition  in  the  aquafortis  5 
and  pour  this  drained  folution  gradually  into  the  other  *, 
but  if  any  ebullition  be  occafloned,  more  of  the  cuttle¬ 
fish  bone  muft  be  diffolved  as  before,  and  added  till  no 
ebullition  appears  in  the  mixture.  The  crimfon  fedi- 
ment  depofited  by  the  liquor  thus  prepared  is  the  lake  : 
pour  off  the  water  ;  and  ftir  the  lake  in  two  gallons 
of  hard  fpring  water,  and  mix  the  fediment  in  two 
gallons  of  frefti  water  5  let  this  method  be  repeated 
four  or  five  times.  If  no  hard  water  can  be  procured, 
or  the  lake  appears  too  purple,  half  an  ounce  of  alum 


Should  be  added  to  each  quantity  of  water  before  it  be 
ufed.  Having  thus  fufficiently  freed  the  lake  from 
the  falts,  drain  off  the  water  through  a  filtre,  covered 
with  a  worn  linen  cloth.  When  it  has  been  drained 
to  a  proper  drynefs,  let  it  be  dropped  through  a  pro¬ 
per  funnel  on  clean  boards,  and  the  drops  will  become 
fmall  cones  or  pyramids,  in  which  form  the  lake 
muft  be  differed  to  dry,  and  the  preparation  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

Lake  may  be  prepared  from  cochineal,  by  gently 
boiling  two  ounces  of  cochineal  in  a  quart  of  water  \ 
filtering  the  folution  through  paper,  and  adding  two 
ounces  of  pearl-aflies  diffolved  in  half  a  pint  of  Warm 
urater,  and  filtered  through  paper.  Make  a  folution  of 
cuttle-bone  as  in  the  former  procefs  5  and  to  a  pint  of 
it  add  two  ounces  of  alum  diffolved  in  half  a  pint  of 
water.  Put  this  mixture  gradually  to  that  of  the 
cochineal  and  pearl-aflies,  as  long  as  any  ebullition 
appears  to  arife,  and  proceed  as  above.  A  beautiful 
lake  may  be  prepared  from  Brafil  wood,  by  boiling 
three  pounds  of  it  for  an  hour  in  a  folution  of  three 
pounds  of  common  fait  in  three  gallons  of  water,  and 
filtering  the  hot  fluid  through  paper  ;  add  to  thjs  a 
folution  of  five  pounds  of  alum  in  three  gallons  of 
water.  Diffolve  three  pounds  of  the  beft  pearl-aflies 
in  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  water,  and  purify  it  by  filter¬ 
ing  \  put  this  gradually  to  the  other,  till  the  whole  of 
the  colour  appear  to  be  precipitated,  and  the  fluid 
be  left  clear  and  colourlefs.  But  if  any  appearance  of 
purple  be  feen,  add  a  frefti  quantity  of  the  folution  of 
alum  by  degrees,  till  a  fcarlet  hue  be  produced.  Then 
purfue  the  directions  given  in  the  firft  procefs  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fediment.  If  half  a  pound  of  feed  lac  be 
added  to  the  folution  of  pearl-aflies,  and  diffolved  in  it 
before  its  purification  by  the  filtre,  and  two  pounds  of 
the  wood,  and  a  proportional  quantity  of  the  common 
fait  and  wrater  be  ufed  in  the  coloured  folution,  a  lake 
will  be  produced  that  will  ftand  well  in  oil  or  water, 
but  is  not  fo  tranfparent  in  oil  as  without  the  feed  lac. 
The  lake  with  Brafil  wrood  may  be  alfo  made  by  add¬ 
ing  half  an  ounce  of  anotto  to  each  pound  of  the  wood  ; 
but  the  anotto  muft  be  diffolved  in  the  folution  of 
pearl-aflies.  There  is  a  kind  of  beautiful  lake  brought 
from  China  ;  but  as  it  does  not  mix  well  w  ith  either 
water  or  oil,  though  it  diffolves  entirely  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  it  is  not  of  any  ufe  in  our  kinds  of  painting. 
This  has  been  erroneoufly  called  fafflower* 

Orange  Lake ,  is  the  tinging  part  of  anotto  precipi¬ 
tated  together  with  the  earth  of  alum.  This  pigment, 
which  is  of  a  bright  orange  colour,  and  fit  for  varnifli 
painting,  where  there  is  no  fear  of  flying,  and  alfo  for 
putting  under  cryftal  to  imitate  the  vinegar  garnet,^ 
may  be  prepared  by  boiling  four  ounces  of  the  beft 
anotto  and  one  pound  of  pearl-aflies  half  an  hour  in  a 
gallon  of  water  \  and  draining  the  folution  through 
paper.  Mix  gradually  with  this  a  folution  of  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  alum  in  another  gallon  of  water  5  defift- 
ing  when  no  ebullition  attends  the  commixture.  Treat 
the  fediment  in  the  manner  already  direCted  for  other 
kinds  of  lake,  and  dry  it  in  fquare  bits  or  round  lo¬ 
zenges. 

LAMA,  a  fynonyme  of  the  camelus  pacos.  See 
Camelus,  Mammalia  Index. 

Lama,  the  fovereign  pontiff,  or  rather  god,  of  the 
Afiatic  Tartars,  inhabiting  the  country  of  Barantola* 

The 


Lake, 

Lama. 
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The  lama  is  not  only  adored  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  but  alfo  by  the  kings  of  Tartary,  who  fend 
him  rich  prefents,  and  go  in  pilgrimage  to  pay  him 
adoration,  calling  him  lama  congiu ,  i.  e.  “  god,  the 
everlafting  father  of  heaven.”  He  is  never  to  be  feen 
but  in  a  fecret  place  of  his  palace,  amidft  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  lamps,  fitting  crofs-legged  upon  a  cufhion,  and 
adorned  all  over  with  gold  and  precious  (tones  \  where 
at  a  diftance  they  proftrate  themfelves  before  him,  it 
not  being  lawful  for  any  to  kifs  even  his  feet,  fie  is 
called  the  great  lama,  or  lama  of  lamas  ;  that  is,  “  prieft 
of  priefts.”  The  orthodox  opinion  is,  that  when  the 
grand  lama  feems  to  die  either  of  old  age  or  infirmity, 
his  foul  in  fa£t  only  quits  a  crazy  habitation  to  look  for 
another  younger  or  better  $  and  it  is  difcovered  again 
in  the  body  of  fome  child,  by  certain  tokens  known 
only  to  the  lamas  or  priefts,  in  which  order  he  always 
appears. 

The  following  account  of  the  ceremonies  attend¬ 
ing  the  inauguration  of  the  infant  lama  in  Thibet 
is  extracted  from  the  firfl  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Re- 
fearches. 

The  emperor  of  China  appears  on  this  oecafion  to 
have  affumed  a  very  conlpicuous  part  in  giving  tefti- 
mony  of  his  refpeft  and  zeal  for  the  great  religious  fa¬ 
ther  of  his  faith.  Early  in  the  year  1784,  he  difmif- 
fed  a  m  ballad  or  s  from  the  court  of  Pekin  to  Teefhoo 
Loomboo,  to  reprefent  their  fovercign  in  fupporting 
the  dignity  of  the  high  prieft,  and  do  honour  to  the  oc- 
cafion  of  the  affumption  of  his  office.  Dalai  Lama 
and  the  viceroy  of  Laffa,  accompanied  by  all  the  court, 
one  of  the  Chinefe  generals  ftationed  at  Lafla  with  a 
part  of  the  troops  under  his  command,  two  of  the  four 
magiftrates  of  the  city,  the  heads  of  every  monaftery 
throughout  Thibet,  and  the  emperor’s  ambaffadors, 
appeared  at  Teefhoo  Loomboo,  to  celebrate  this  epocha 
in  their  theological  inftitutions.  The  28th  day  of  the 
feventh  moon,  correfponding  nearly,  as  their  year  com¬ 
mences  with  the  vernal  equinox,  to  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1784,  was  chofen  as  the  moft  aufpicious  for  the 
ceremony  of  inauguration  :  a  few  days  previous  to 
w  hich  the  lama  was  conduced  from  Terpaling,  the  mo¬ 
naftery  in  which  he  had  palled  his  infancy,  with  every 
mark  of  pomp  and  homage  that  could  be  paid  by  an 
enthufiaftic  people.  So  great  a  concourfe  as  aflembled 
either  from  euriofity  or  devotion  w'as  never  feen  before, 
for  not  a  perfon  of  any  condition  in  Thibet  was  abfent 
who  could  join  the  fuite.  The  proceflion  was  hence 
necelTarily  conftrained  to  move  fo  flow,  that  though 
Terpaling  is  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  20  miles  only 
from  Teefhoo  Loomboo,  three  days  expired  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  fhort  march.  The  firft  halt  wras  made 
at  Tfondue  j  the  fecond  at  Summaar,  about  fix  miles 
off,  whence  the  moft  fplendid  parade  was  referved  for 
the  lama’s  entry  on  the  third  day,  the  account  of 
which  is  given  by  a  perfon  who  was  prefent  in  the 
proceflion.  The  road,  he  fays,  was  previoufly  prepa¬ 
red  by  being  whitened  with  a  walh,  and  having  piles 
of  {tones  heaped  up  with  fmall  intervals  between  on 
either  fide.  The  retinue  palled  between  a  double  row 
of  priefts,  who  formed  a  ftreet  extending  all  the  way 
from  Summaar  to  the  gates  of  the  palace.  Some  of 
the  priefts  held  lighted  rods  of  a  perfumed  compofition 
that  burn  like  decayed  wood,  and  emit  an  aromatic 
finoke  )  the  reft  were  furnifhed  with  the  different  mu* 


fical  inftruments  they  ufe  at  their  devotions,  fuch  as 
the  gong,  the  cymbal,  hautboy,  trumpets,  drums,  and 
lea  fhells,  which  w'ere  all  founded  in  unk  with  the 
hymn  they  chanted.  -  The  crowd  of  fpedlators  was 
kept  without  the  ftreet,  and  none  adnk  ted  on  the 
high  road  but  fuch  as  properly  belonged  to  or  had  a 
prelcribed  place  in  the  proceftion,  which  was  arranged 
in  the  following  order. 

The  van  was  led  by  three  military  commandants  or 
governors  of  d*ftri6ts  at  the  head  of  6000  or  7000  horfe- 
men  armed  with  quivers,  bows,  and  matchlocks.  In 
their  rear  followed  the  ambaffador  with  his  fuite,  car¬ 
rying  his  diploma,  as  is  the  cuftom  of  China,  made  up 
in  the  form  of  a  large  tube,  and  fattened  on  his  back. 
Next  the  Chinefe  general  advanced  with  the  troops  un¬ 
der  his  command,  mounted,  a~?  accoutred  after  their 
way  with  fire  arms  and  fabres  ,  then  came  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  group  bearing  various  ftandards  and  inlig- 
nia  of  f  ate  •,  next  to  them  moved  a  full  band  of  wind 
and  other  fonorous  inftruments  :  after  which  were  led 
two  horfes  richly  caparifoned,  each  carrying  two  large 
circular  ftoves  difpofed  like  panniers  acrofs  the  horfe’s 
b^ck  and  filled  with  burning  aromatic  woods.  Thefe 
were  followed  by  a  fenior  prieft,  called  a  lama ,  who 
bore  a  box  containing  books  of  their  form  of  prayer 
and  fome  favourite  idols.  Next  nine  fumpter  horfes 
were  led  loaded  with  the  lama’s  apparel  *,  after  which 
came  the  priefts  immediately  attached  to  the  lama’s 
perfon  for  the  performance  of  daily  offices  in  the 
temple,  amounting  to  about  700  *,  following  them 
Were  two  men  each  carrying  on  his  (hbulder  a  large 
cylindrical  gold  infignium  emboffed  with  emblematical 
figures  (a  gift  from  the  emperor  of  China).  The  Du- 
hunniers  and  Soopoons,  who  were  employed  in  com¬ 
municating  addreffes  and  distributing  alms,  immediate¬ 
ly  preceded  the  lama’s  bier,  which  w  as  covered  with 
a  gaudy  canopy,  and  borne  by  eight  of  the  16  Chinefe 
appointed  for  this  fervice.  On  one  fide  of  the  bier  at¬ 
tended  the  regent,  on  the  other  the  lama’s  father.  It 
w-as  followed  by  the  heads  of  the  different  monafteries, 
and  as  the  proceflion  advanced,  the  priefts  who  formed 
the  ftreet  fell  into  the  rear  and  brought  up  the  fuite, 
which  moved  at  an  extremely  (low  pace,  and  about 
noon  was  received  within  the  confines  of  the  monaftery, 
amidft  an  amazing  difplay  of  colours,  the  acclamations 
of  the  crowd,  folemn  mufic,  and  the  chanting  of  their 
priefts. 

The  lama  being  fafely  lodged  in  the  palace,  the  re¬ 
gent  and  Soopoon  Choomboo  went  out,  as  is  a  cufto- 
mary  compliment  paid  to  vifitors  of  high  rank  on  then- 
near  approach,  to  meet  and  conduct  Dalai  Lama  and 
the  viceroy  of  Lafla  who  were  on  the  way  to  Teefhoo 
Loomboo.  Their  retinues  encountered  the  following 
morning  at  the  foot  of  Painom  caftle,  and  the  next  day 
together  entered  the  monaftery  of  Teefhoo  Loomboo, 
in  which  both  Dalai  Lama  and  the  viceroy  were  ac¬ 
commodated  during  their  ftay. 

The  following  morning,  which  was  the  third  after 
Teefhoo  Lama’s  arrival,  he  w*as  carried  to  the  great 
temple,  and  about  noon  feated  upon  the  throne  of  his 
progenitors  ;  at  which  time  the  emperOr’s  ambaffador 
~  delivered  his  diploma,  and  placed  the  prefents  with 
which  he  had  been  charged  at  the  lama’s  feet. 

The  three  next  enfuing  days,  Dalai  Lama  met  Tee¬ 
fhoo  Lama  in  the  temple,  where  they  were  affifted  by 
3R2  all 
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Lam*,  all  the  priefts  in  the  invocation  and  public  worlhip  of 
imanon.,  cheir  g0ds.  The  rites  then  performed  completed,  as 
we  underftand,  the  bufinefs  of  inauguration.  During 
this  interval  all  who  were  at  the  capital  were  entertain¬ 
ed  at  the  public  expence,  and  alms  were  dilrributed 
without'  referve.  In  conformity  likewife  to  previous 
notice  circulated  everywhere  for  the  fame  fpace  of 
time,  univerfal  rejoicings  prevailed  throughout  Thibet. 
Banners  were  unfurled  on  all  their  fortreiles,  the  pea¬ 
santry  filled  up  the  day  with  mufic  and  feftivity,  and 
the  night  was  celebrated  by  general  illuminations.  A 
long  period  was  afterwards  employed  in  making  pre¬ 
sents  and  public  entertainments  to  the  newly  induced 
lama,  who  at  the  time  of  his  acceffion  to  the  mufnud, 
or,  if  we  may  ufe  the  term,  pontificate  of  Teeffioo 
Loomboo,  was  not  three  years  of  age.  The  ceremony 
Avas  begun  by  Dalai  Lama,  whole  offerings  are  faid  to 
have  amounted  to  a  greater  value,  and  his  public  en¬ 
tertainments  to  have  been  more  fplendid  than  the  reft. 
The  lecond  day  was  dedicated  to  the  viceroy  of  Laffa, 
The  third  to  the  Cliinefe  general.  Then  followed  the 
cullcong  or  magiftrates  of  Laffa,  and  the  reft  of  the 
principal  perfons  wffio  had  accompanied  Dalai  Lama. 
After  which  the  regent  of  Teellioo  Loomboo,  and 
all  that  were  dependent  on  that  government,  were  fe- 
verally  admitted,  according  to  pre-eminence  of  rank, 
to  pay  their  tributes  of  oheifance  and  refpeft.  As 
foon  as  the  acknow  ledgements  of  all  thofe  w  ere  received 
who  were  adiniffible  to  the  privilege,  Teefhoo  Lama 
made  in  the  fame  order  fuitable  returns  to  each,  and 
the  confummation  lafted  40  days. 

Many  importunities  were  ufed  with  Dalai  Lama  to 
prolong  his  ltay  at  Teefhoo  Loomboo  ;  but  he  excufed 
himfelf  from  encumbering  the  capital  any  longer  with 
fo  numerous  a  concourfe  of  people  as  attended  on  his 
movements,  and  deeming  it  expedient  to  make  his  ab- 
fence  as  ftiort  as  poffible  from  the  feat  of  his  authority, 
at  the  expiration  of  40  days  he  withdrew  with  all  his 
fuite  to  Laffa,  and  the  emperor’s  ambaffador  received 
his  difmiftion  to  return  to  China,  and  thus  terminated 
this  famous  feftival. 

LAMANON,  Robert  Paul,  a  celebrated  natura- 
lift,  wras  born  at  Salon  in  Provence,  in  the  year  1752 , 
of  a  refpe&able  family.  He  was  deftined  for  the  church, 
and  fent  to  Paris  to  ftudy  divinity  ;  but  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  philofophers  foon  made  him  relinquiffi  his  theo¬ 
logical  purfuits,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  chemi- 
ftry  and  mineralogy.  Yet  he  afterwards  became  a  ca¬ 
non  in  the  church  ;  but  the  death  offhis  father  and  el¬ 
der  brother  caufed  him  to  refign  an  office  to  which  he 
was  never  attached,  and  he  now  poffeffed  the  power  of 
directing  his  own  future  exertions.  One  amiable  trait 
in  the  character  ofLamanon  is  highly  worthy  of  notice, 
and  that  is,  that  he  refuted  to  accept  of  his  paternal  in¬ 
heritance,  but  as  an  equal  fharer  with  his  brothers  and 
lifters.  When  offered  a  confiderable  fum  to  refign  his 
office  of  canon  in  favour  of  a  certain  individual,  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  the  chapter  of  Arles  did  not  fell  me  my  bene¬ 
fice;  I  {hall  therefore  reftore  it  in  the  fame  manner  that 
I  received  it,”  which  was  a  conduft  undoubtedly  me¬ 
ritorious.  Anxious  to  remove  the  veil  which  conceals 
the  fecrets  of  nature  from  mortal  eyes,  he  travelled 
through  Provence  and  Dauphine,  and  fealed  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees.  He  reached  the  fummit  of  rocks,  and 
explored  the  abyfs  of  caverns,  weighed  the  air,  analyf- 


ed  fpecimens,  and  in  ftiort  confidered  himfelf  qualified  Lamanon, 
to  form  a  new'  fyftem  of  this  world.  Lamb. 

After  fome  time  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  from 
thence  went  over  to  England  ;  and  although  he  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  un¬ 
governable  fury  of  the  waves,  he  ordered  himfelf  to  be 
tied  to  the  main-maft,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
contemplate  more  at  leifure  this  grand  and  terrific  fpec- 
tacle.  Inftead  of  being  difmayed,  he  was  tranfported 
with  the  tremendous  roar  of  thunder,  the  vivid  fiafties 
of  lightning,  the  glancing  fpray  with  which  he  was 
almoft  inccffantly  covered  ;  and  in  his  own  eftimation 
this  was  the  inoft  exquifite  day  which  he  ever  enjoyed. 

During  the  time  which  Lamanon  afterwards  fpent  at 
Paris,  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  mufeum. 

Again  refolving  to  revifit  Switzerland  and  Italy,  he 
went  firft  to  "1  urin,  where  he  joined  himfelf  to  the 
learned  of  that  country.  From  Piedmont  he  went  to 
Italy,  retuining  by  the  way  of  Switzerland,  where  he 
explored  the  Alps,  and  afeended  to  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Provence  with  the  fpoils 
of  the  countries  which  he  had  vifited,  he  properly 
arranged  the  interefting  fruits  of  his  journey .  While 
Lamanon  was  preparing  for  the  prefs  his  interefting 
werk  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  conceived  the  defign  of  completing  the  dif- 
coverits  of  Captain  Cook,  and  the  academy  of  fciences 
w’as  charged  with  the  felecHon  of  men  qualified  to  rec¬ 
tify  our  notions  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere.  Condor- 
cet  therefore  made  choice  of  Lamanon  for  advancing 
the  progrefs  of  natural  hiftory  connefited  with  this 
great  enterprife,  and  he  received  the  invitation  of  that 
philofopher  with  the  moll  eager  tranfports.  He  fet 
out  for  Paris,  refufed  the  falary  offered  him,  took  leave 
of  his  friends,  and  went  directly  for  Breft.  The  arma¬ 
ment  under  the  command  of  the  juftly  celebrated  but 
unfortunate  La  Peroufe,  fet  fail  on  the  ill  of  Auguft 
x.7^5  >  an^  having  reached  the  iftand  of  Maouna,  La¬ 
manon  went  afhore  with  the  crew  of  two  boats,  where 
lie  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  favages,  bravely 
fighting  in  felf- defence. 

In  the  eftimation  of  his  eulogift  M.  Ponee,  Lama¬ 
non  feemed  deftined  to  effe£t  fome  great  revolution  in 
fcience.  His  ideas  w'ere  profound,  his  chara£ler  ener¬ 
getic,  his  mind  fagacious,  and  he  pofiefled  that  lively 
curiofity  which  can  draw  inftru&ion  out  of  any  thing, 
and  which  might  have  led  him  in  time  to  the  moil  in¬ 
terefting  difeoveries.  His  perfon  w  as  tall,  his  counte¬ 
nance  highly  expreffive,  his  ftrength  and  a&ivity  al¬ 
moft  incredible.  His  ftyle  as  a  writer  is  nervous,  and 
he  w'as  eminently  endow’ed  w  ith  the  precifion  of  logical 
reafomng,  which  cannot  fail  to  command  attention  and 
enforce  perfuafion. 

LAMB,  in  Zoology,  the  young  of  the  fheep  kind. 

See  Ovis,  Mammalia  Index. 

Scythian  LAMB ,  a  kind  of  mofs,  which  grows  about, 
the  roots  of  fern  in  fome  of  the  northern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Afia,  and  fometimes  affumes  the  form  of  a  qua¬ 
druped;  fo  called  from  a  fuppofed  refemblance  in  fliape 
to  that  animal.  It  has  fomething  like  four  feet,  and  its 
body  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  dowfn.  Travellers  re¬ 
port  that  it  will  fuffer  no  vegetable  to  grow  within  a 
certain  diftance  of  its  feat.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  read  a  me¬ 
moir  upon  this  plant  before  the  Society  ;  for  which, 
thofe  who  think  it  worth  w  hile  may  confult  their  Tranf- 

a£tions# 
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Xarrib  aftions,  N°  245,  p.  461.  Mr  Bell,  in  his  u  Account 
H  of  a  journey  from  St  Peterfburgh  to  Ifpahan,”  informs 
Lambert.  ug  t]iat  he  fearched  in  vain  for  this  plant  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Aftraean,  when  at  the  fame  time  the  more 
fenftble  and  experienced  amongft  the  Tartars  treated 
the  whole  hiftory  as  fabulous. 

LAMBECIUS,  Peter,  born  at  Hamburgh  in 
1628,  was  one  of  the  mods  learned  men  of  his  time. 
He  went  very  young  to  ftudy  in  foreign  countries,  at 
the  expence  of  his  uncle  the  learned  Holftenius.  Pie 
wrfs  chofen  profeflor  of  hiftory  at  Hamburgh  in  1652, 
and  re£tor  of  the  college  of  that  city  in  1660.  Pie  had 
taken  his  degree  of  doctor  of  law  in  France  before.  He 
fufFered  a  thoufand  vexations  in  his  own  country  ;  be- 
caufe  his  enemies  charged  him  with  atheifm,  and  cen- 
fured  his  writings  bitterly.  He  married  a  rich  lady, 
but  who  was  fo  very  covetous  that  he  left  her  in  dif- 
guft  within  a  fortnight.  He  went  to  Vienna,  and  from 
thence  to  Rome,  where  he  publicly  profefled  the  Catho¬ 
lic  religion.  He  returned  to  Vienna  in  1662,  where 
he  was  kindly  received  by  the  emperor,  who  appointed 
him  his  fublibrarian,  and  afterwards  his  principal  libra¬ 
rian,  with  the  title  of  counfellor  and  hiflori&grapher  ;  in 
which  employment  he  continued  till  his  death,  and 
gained  a  great  reputation  by  the  works  he  publifhed, 
viz.  1.  An  Efiay  on  Aulus  Gellius.  2.  The  Antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Hamburgh.  3.  Remarks  on  Codinus’s  Antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Conftantinople,  See. 

LAMBERT  of  Afchaffenburgh,  a  Benedi&ine 
monk,  in  the  nth  century,  wrote  feveral  works ; 
among  which  is  a  hiftory  of  Germany,  from  the  year 
1050  to  1077. 

Lambert,  John ,  general  of  the  parliament’s  forces 
in  the  civil  wars  of  the  laft  century,  was  of  a  good  fa¬ 
mily,  and  for  fome  time  ftudied  the  law  in  one  of  the 
inns  of  court  ;  but  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  went  into  the  parliament  army,  where  he  foon  rofe 
to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  by  his  condufl  and  valour 
performed  many  eminent  fervices.  But  when  Crom¬ 
well  feemed  inclined  to  afiume  the  title  of  king,  Lam¬ 
bert  oppofed  it  with  great  vigour,  and  even  refufed  to 
take  the  oath  required  by  the  aflembly  and  council  to 
be  faithful  to  the  government  -,  on  which  Cromwell  de¬ 
prived  him  of  his  cornmiftion,  but  granted  him  a  pen- 
fton  of  2000I.  a-year.  This  was  an  adl  of  prudence  ra¬ 
ther  than  of  generofity  ;  as  he  well  knew,  that  fuch 
genius  as  Lambert’s,  rendered  defperate  by  poverty, 
was  capable  of  attempting  any  thing. 

Lambert  being  now  divefted  of  all  employment,  re¬ 
tired  to  Wimbleton  honfe  j  where  turning  florift,  he 
had  the  fineft  tulips  and  gilliflowers  that  could  be  got 
for  love  or  money.  Yet  amidft  thefe  amufements  he 
ftill  nourifhed  his  ambition  ;  for  when  Richard  Crom¬ 
well  fuccceded  his  father,  he  a£ted  fo  effectually  with 
Fleetwood,  Defborough,  Vane,  Berry,  and  others,  that 
the  new  protedlor  was  obliged  to  furrender  his  authori¬ 
ty  and  the  members  of  the  long  parliament,  who  had 
continued  fitting  till  the  20th  of  April  1653.  w^en 
Oliver  difmifl’ed  them,  were  reftored  to  their  leats,  and 
Lambert  was  immediately  appointed  one  of  the  council 
of  ftate,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horfe  and  another 
of  foot.  For  this  fervice  the- parliament  prefented  him 
xoool.  to  buy  a  jewel ;  but  he  diftributed  it  among  his 
officers.  This  being  foon  known  to  the  parliament, 
they  concluded  that  he  intended  to  fecure  a  party  in  the 


army.  They  therefore  courteoufly  invited  him  to  come  Lambert 
to  London  ;  but  refolved,  3s  foon  as  he  fliould  arrive,  Lam| 
to  fecure  him  from  doing  any  further  harm.  Lambert,  ^ 

apprehenfive  of  this,  delayed  his  return,  and  even  refu¬ 
fed  to  refign  his  commiffion  when  it  was  demanded  of 
him  and  of  eight  of  the  other  leading  officers  5  and, 
marching  up  to  London  with  his  army,  diflodgcd  the 
parliament  by  force  in  October  1659.  He  was  then 
appointed,  by  a  council  of  the  officers,  major-general 
of  the  army,  and  one  of  the  new'  council  for  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  public  affairs,  and  fent  to  command  the 
forces  in  the  north.  But  General  Monk  marching 
from  Scotland  into  England  to  fupport  the  parliament, 
againft  which  Lambert  had  a£ed  with  fuch  violence, 
the  latter,  being  deferted  by  his  army,  was  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  the  parliament,  and  by  their  order  was  com¬ 
mitted  prifoner  to  the  Tower  ;  whence  efcaping,  he  foon 
appeared  in  arms  with  four  troops  under  his  command, 
but  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Colonel  In- 
goldfhy. 

At  the  R(  ftoration  lie  was  particularly  excepted  out 
of  the  of  indemnity.  Being  brought  to  his  trial 
on  the  4th  of  June  1662,  for  levying  war  againft  the 
king,  this  daring  general  behaved  with  more  lubmiflion 
than  the  meaneft  of  his  fellow  prifoners,  and  was  by  his 
majefty’s  favour  reprieved  at  the  bar,  and  fentenced  to 
be  confined  during  life  in  the  iiland  of  Guernfey. 

Lambert,  Anna  Therefa  de  Marguenat  de  Cource!/esf 
marchionefs  ofy  an  elegant  moral  writer,  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Stephen  Marguenat  lord  of  Coureelles.  In 
1666  (lie  married  Henry  de  Lambert,  who  at  his  death 
was  lieutenant  general  of  the  army  \  and  (lie  afterwards 
remained  a  widow  with  a  fon  and  a  daughter,  whom 
{he  educated  with  great  care.  Her  houfe  was  a  kind 
of  academy,  to  which  perfons  of  diftinguifhed  abilities 
regularly  reforted.  She  died  at  Paris  in  1 73 3 >  86. 

Her  works,  which  are  written  with  much  tafte,  judge¬ 
ment,  and  delicacy,  are  printed  in  2  vols.  The  advice 
of  a  mother  to  her  fon  and  daughter  are  particularly 
efteemed. 

LAMBIN,  Dennis,  an  eminent  claffica!  commen¬ 
tator,  was  born  at  Montrcuil-fur-Mer,  in  Picardy,  and 
acquired  great  (kill  in  polite  literature.  He  lived  for 
a  long  time  at  Rome-,  and  at  his  return  to  Paris  wras 
made  royal  profeflor  of  the  Greek  language.  Pie  died 
in  1572,  aged  56,  of  pure  grief  at  the  death  of  his. 
friend  Ramus,  wffio  was  murdered  at  the  maflacre  on 
St  Bartholomew’s  day.  He  wrote  commentaries  on 
Plautus,  Lucretius,  Cicero,  and  Horace,  and  other  * 
works.  His  commentary  on  Horace  is  more  particu¬ 
larly  efteemed. 

LAMECH,  of  the  race  of  Cain,  was  the  fon  of 
Methufael,  and  father  of  Jabal,  Juba],  Tubal-cain,  and 
Naamah,  Gen.  iv.  1 8,  19,  20,  &c.  Lamech  is  cele¬ 
brated  in  Scripture  for  his  polygamy,  whereof  he  is 
thought  to  be  the  firft  author  in  the  w’orld.  Ke  mar¬ 
ried  Adah  and  Zillah.  Adah  was  the  mother  of  Jabal 
and  Jubal  ;  and  Zillali  of  Tubal-cain,  and  Naamah  his 
Mer.  One  day  Lamech  faid  to  his  wives,  “  Hear  me, 
ye  wives  of  Lamech  \  I  have  (lain  a  man  to  my  wound¬ 
ing,  and  a  young  man  to  my  hurt.  If  Cain  ffiall  <be 
avenged  feven  fold,  truly  Lamech  feventy  and  feven 
fold.”  Thefe  words  are  an  unintelligible  riddle.  The 
reader  may  confult  the  commentators.  There  is  a 
tradition  among  the  Hebrews,  that  Lamech  growing- 

blind, 
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'Lamech  blind,  ignorantly  killed  Cain,  believing  him  to  be  fome 
)l  wild  beaft  ;  and  that  afterwards  he  flew  his  own  fon 
^Beilumim  Tubal-cain,  who  had  been  the  caufe  of  this  murder, 
>  becaufe  he  had  dire£ted  him  to  fhoot  at  a  certain  place 
in  the  thickets  where  he  had  feen  fomething  ftir.  See 
Cain. 

Several  other  fuppofitions  are  produced  in  order  to 
explain  this  paffage  concerning  Lamech,  and  all  almoft 
equally  uncertain  and  abfurd. 

Lamech,  the  fon  of  Methufelah,  and  father  of 
Noah.  He  lived  a  hundred  fourfcore  and  two  years 
before  the  birth  of  Noah,  (Gen.  v.  25,  31.)  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  that,  he  lived  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  years 
longer  :  thus  the*  whole  time  of  his  life  was  (even 
hundred  feventy-feven  years,  being  born  in  the  year 
of  the  world  874,  and  dying  in  the  year  of  the  world 
1651. 

LAMELLA,  in  Natural  Hi/lory ,  denotes  very  thin 
plates,  fuch  as  the  fcales  of  fifties  are  compofed  of. 

LAMENTATIONS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  written  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Arehbifhop  Ulher  and  fome  other  learned  men, 
who  follow  the  opinion  of  Jofephus  and  St  Jerome,  on 
occafion  of  Jofiah’s  death.  But  this  opinion  does  not 
feem  to  agree  with  the  fubje&  of  the  book,  the  la¬ 
mentation  compofed  by  Jeremiah  on  that  occafion  be¬ 
ing  probably  loft.  The  fifty-fecond  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Jeremiah  was  probably  added  by  Ezra,  as  a 
preface  or  introduction  to  the  lamentations  :  the  two 
^firft  chapters  are  employed  in  defcrihing  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem  :  in  the  third  the  au¬ 
thor  deplores  the  perfecutions  he  himfelf  had  fuffered  : 
the  fourth  treats  of  the  defolation  of  the  city  and  tem¬ 
ple,  and  the  misfortunes  of  Zedekiah  :  the  fifth  chap¬ 
ter  is  a  prayer  for  the  Jew's  in  their  difperfion  and  cap¬ 
tivity  :  and  at  the  clofe  of  all  he  fpeaks  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  Edomites,  who  had  infulted  Jerufalem  in  her 
mifery.  All  the  chapters  of  this  book,  except  the  laft, 
are  in  metre,  and  digefted  in  the  order  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  ;  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  firft,  fecond, 
and  fourth  chapters,  the  firft  letter  of  every  verfe  fol¬ 
lows  the  order  of  the  alphabet  :  but  in  the  third  the 
lame  initial  letter  is  continued  for  three  verfes  toge¬ 
ther.  This  order  was  probably  adopted,  that  the  book 
might  be  more  eafily  learnt  and  retained.  The  fub- 
je&  of  this  book  is  of  the  moft  moving  kind  *,  and  the 
ftyle  throughout  lively,  pathetic,  and  affe&ing.  In 
this  kind  of  writing  the  prophet  Jeremiah  was  a  great 
mafter,  according  to  the  chara&er  which  Grotius  gives 
of  him,  Mir  us  in  affc&ibus  concitandis . 

LAMIA,  in  Anaent  Geography ,  a  town  of  the 
Phthiotis,  a  diftrift  of  Theifaly.  Famous  for  giving 
name  to  the  Bellum  Lamiacum ,  W'aged  by  the  Greeks, 
on  the  Macedonians  after  Alexander’s  death. 

LAMIACUM  BELLUM  happened  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  the 
Athenians,  incited  by  their  orators,  refolved  to  free 
Greece  from  the  garrifons  of  the  Macedonians.  Leof- 
thenes  was  appointed  commander  of  a  numerous  force, 
and  marched  again  ft  Antipater,  who  then  prefided 
over  Macedonia.  Antipater  entered  Theifaly  at  the 
head  of  13,000  foot  and  600  horfe,  and  was  beaten  by 
the  fuperior  force  of  the  Athenians  and  of  their  Greek 
confederates.  Antipater  after  this  blow  fled  to  Lamia, 
M’hejre  he  refolved,  with  all  the  courage  and  fagacity 


of  a  careful  g< 
or  9000  men 

Leofthenes,  unable  to  take  the  city  by  ftorm,  began  to  T  l- 
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make  a  regular  liege.  His  operations  w  ere  delayed  by  1  -  -  .  _s 

the  frequent  Tallies  of  Antipater  :  and  Leofthenes  be¬ 
ing  killed  by.  the  blow  of  a  (tone  which  he  received, 
Antipater  made  his  efcape  out  of  £.amia,  and  foon  af¬ 
ter,  with  the  afliftance  of  the  army  of  Craterus  brought 
from  Afia,  he  gave  the  Athenians  battle  near  Cranon  j 
and  though  only  500  of  their  men  were  flain,  yet 
they  became  fo  difpirited,  that  they  fued  for  peace 
from  the  conqueror.  Antipater  at  laft  with  difficulty 
confented,  provided  they  raifed  taxes  in  the  ufual  man¬ 
ner,  received  a  Macedonian  garrifon,  defrayed  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  war,  and,  laftly,  delivered  into  his  hands 
Demofthenes  and  Hyperides,  the  two  orators  whofe 
prevailing  eloquence  had  excited  their  countrymen 
againft  him.  Thefe  difadvantageous  terms  were  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Athenians,  yet  Demofthenes  had  time 
to  efcape  and  poifon  himfelf.  Hyperides  was  carried 
before  Antipater,  by  whofe  orders,  his  tongue  being 
previoufly  cut  out,  he  was  put  to  death. 

LAMIAL,  a  fort  of  demons  who  had  their  exiftence 
in  the  imaginations  of  the  heathens,  and  were  fuppof- 
ed  to  devour  children.  Their  form  was  human,  re- 
fembling  beautiful  women.  Horace  makes  mention  of 
them  in  his  Art  of  Poetry.  The  name,  according  to 
fome,  is  derived  from  lanio,  “  to  tear  j”  or  according 
to  others,  is  a  corruption  of  a  Hebrew  word  fignify- 
ing  to  devour.  They  are  alfo  called  Larvae  or  Lemu- 
res . 

LAM  INAL,  in  Physiology ,  thin  plates,  or  tables, 
whereof  any  thing  confifts  ;  particularly  the  human 
fkull,  which  are  two,  the  one  laid  over  the  other. 

LAMINIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  the 
Carpatani  in  the  Hither  Spain  \  at  the  diftance  of  feven 
miles  from  the  head  of  the  Anas  or  Guadiana :  Now 
Montiei \  a  citadel  of  New  Caftile  ;  and  the  territory 
called  Ager  Laminitanus ,  is  now  el  Campo  de  Montiei , 

(Clufius). 

LAMIUM,  Dead-Nettle,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  didynamia  clafs  $  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  42d  order,  Verticil  lata.  See 
Botany  Index. 

LAMMAS-daY,  the  firft  of  Auguft  \  fo  called,  as 
fome  will  have  it,  becaufe  lambs  then  grow  out  of  fea- 
fons,  as  being  too  big.  Others  derive  it  from  a  Saxon 
word,  fignifying  loaf-mafs,”  becaufe  on  that  day  our 
forefathers  made  an  offering  of  bread  made  with  new 
wheat. 

On  this  day  the  tenants  who  formerly  held  lands  of 
the  cathedral  church  in  York,  were  bound  by  their  te¬ 
nure  to  bring  a  lamb  alive  into  the  church  at  high 
mafs. 

LAMOIGNON,  Chretien  Francis  de,  marquis 
of  Baville,  and  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was 
born  in  1644.  His  father  would  not  truft  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  his  fon  to  another,  but  took  it  upon  himfelf, 
and  entered  into  the  minuteft  particulars  of  his  firft 
ftudies  :  the  love  of  letters  and  a  folid  tafte  were  the 
fruits  the  fcholar  reaped  from  this  valuable  education. 

He  learned  rhetoric  in  the  Jefuits  college,  made  the 
tour  of  England  and  Holland,  and  returned  home  the 
admiration  of  thofe  meetings  regularly  held  by  per- 
fons  of  the  firft  merit  at  his  fatlm’s  houfe.  The  fe- 

vera! 


neral,  to  maintain  a  fiege  with  about  8oco  Lad:!;  um 
that  had  efcaped  from  the  field  of  battle.  i3elIum 
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tamo’gno^veral  branches  of  literature  were  however  only  his 
Lamp,  amufement :  the  law  was  his  real  employ  ;  and  the  elo- 
w  vr~  quence  of  the  bar  at  Paris  owes  its  reformation  from 
bombaft  and  affected  erudition  to  the  plain  and  noble 
pleadings  of  M.  Lamoignon.  Pie  was  appointed  the 
'  king’s  advocate  general  in  1673  ;  which  he  difeharged 
until  1698,  when  the  prefidentftiip  of  the  parliament 
was  conferred  on  him.  This  poll  he  held  nine  years, 
when  he  was  allowed  to  refign  in  favour  of  his  eldeft 
fon  :  he  was  chofen  prefident  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Infcriptions  ill  1705.  The  only  work  he  fuffered 
to  fee  the  light  was  his  Pleader ,  which  is  a  monument 
of  his  eloquence  and  inclination  to  polite  letters.  Pie 
died  in  1709. 

LAMP,  a  veffel  containing  oil,  with  a  lighted  wick. 

Lamps  were  in  general  ufe  amongft  the  Jews,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.  The  candleftick  with  feven  branches, 
placed  in  the  fancluary  by  Mofes,  and  thofe  which 
Solomon  afterwards  prepared  for  the  temple,  were 
cryilal  lamps  filled  with  oil,  and  fixed  upon  the 
branches.  The  lamps  or  candlefticks  made  ufe  of  by 
the  Jews  in  their  own  houfes  were  generally  put  into 
a  very  high  Hand  on  the  ground.  The  lamps  fuppofed 
to  be  ufed  by  the  foolilh  virgins,  &c.  in  the  gofpel, 
were  of  a  different  kind. — According  to  critics  and  an¬ 
tiquaries,  they  were  a  fort  of  torches,  made  of  iron  or 
potters  earth,  wrapped  about  with  old  linen,  and 
moiftened  from  time  to  time  with  oil.  Matth.  xxv. 
1,2.  The  lamps  of  Gideon’s  foldiers  were  of  the  fame 
kind.  The  ufe  of  wax  was  not  unknown  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  but  they  generally  burnt  lamps  ;  hence  the  pro¬ 
verb  Tempus  et  oleum  perdidi ,  “  I  have  loft  my  labour.” 
Lamps  were  fometimes  burnt  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
both  by  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Dr  St  Clair,  in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  N°  245,  gives  the 
defeription  of  an  improvement  on  the  common  lamp. 
He  propofes  that  it  ftiould  be  made  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  with  a  pipe  coming  from  the  bottom  almoft  as 
high  as  the  top  of  the  veffel.  Let  it  be  filled  fo  high 
with  water  that  it  may  cover  the  whole  of  the  pipe  at 
the  bottom,  that  the  oil  may  not  get  in  at  the  pipe 
and  fo  be  loft.  Then  let  the  oil  be  poured  in  fo  as  to 
fill  the  veffel  almoft  brim  full  ;  and  to  the  veffel  muft  be 
adapted  a  cover  having  as  many  holes  as  there  are  to 
be  wicks.  When  the  veffel  is  filled  and  the  wicks  light¬ 
ed,  if  water  falls  in  by  drops  at  the  pipe,  it  will  always 
keep  the  oil  at  the  fame  height  or  very  near  it  ;  the 
weight  of  the  water  being  to  that  of  the  oil  as  20T-f 
to  19,  which  in  tw’O  or  three  inches  makes  no  great 
difference.  If  the  water  runs  fafter  than  the  oil  waftes, 
it  will  only  run  over  at  the  top  of  the  pipe,  and  what 
does  not  run  over  will  come  under  the  oil,  and  keep  it 
at  the  fame  height. 

From  experiments  made  in  order  to  afeertain  the 
expence  of  burning  chamber  oil  in  lamps,  it  appears, 
that  a  taper  lamp,  with  eight  threads  of  cotton  in  the 
wick,  confumes  in  one  hour  tVoV  oz*  fpermaceti  oil, 
at  2s.  6d.  per  gallon  ;  fo  that  the  expence  of  burning 
12  hours  is  4.57  farthings.  This  lamp  gives  as  good 
a  light  as  the  candles  of  eight  and  ten  in  the  pound  ; 
it  feldom  wants  fnuffing,  and  calls  a  ftrong  and  fteady 
light.  A  taper,  chamber,  or  watch  lamp,  with  four 
ordinary  threads  of  cotton  in  the  wick,  confumes 
o  1664  oz.  fyermaceti  oil  in  one  hour  ;  the  oil  at  2s. 
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6d.  per  gallon,  makes  the  expence  of  burning  1 2  hours  Lamp, 
only  2.34  farthings.  v 

Perpetual  LAMPS.  The  teftimony  of  Pliny,  St 
Aultin,  and  others,  have  led  many  to  believe  that  the 
ancients  had  the  invention  of  perpetual  lamps  ;  and 
feme  moderns  have  attempted  to  find  out  the  fecret, 
but  hitherto  in  vain.  Indeed  it  feems  no  eafy  matter 
to  find  out  either  a  perpetual  wick  or  perpetual  oil. 

The  curious  may  read  Dr  Plot’s  conjectures  on  the 
fiibjeCt  in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  N°  166 ;  or  in  Lowthorp’s 
Abridgement,  vol.  iii.  p.  636.  But  few',  we  believe, 
will  give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  fearching  for  the 
fecret,  when  they  conilder  that  the  credulity  of  Pliny 
and  of  St  Auftin  was  fuch,  that  their  teftimony  does 
notfeem  a  fufficient  inducement  to  us  to  believe  a  lamp 
was  ever  formed  to  burn  1500  or  1000  years:  much 
lefs  is  it  credible  that  the  ancients  had  the  fecret  ol 
making  one  burn  for  ever. 

Rolling  Lamps.  A  machine  AB,  with  tw  o  moveable  Hate 
circles  DE,  FG,  w  ithin  it ;  whofe  common  centre  of  cclxxxix* 
motion  and  gravity  is  at  K,  W'here  their  axes  of  mo¬ 
tion  crofs  one  another.  If  the  lamp  KC,  made  pretty 
heavy  and  moveable  about  its  axis  HI,  and  whole 
centre  of  gravity  is  at  C,  be  fitted  within  the  inner  cir¬ 
cle,  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  machine 
will  fall  between  K  and  C  *,  and  by  reafon  of  the  pi¬ 
vots  A,  B,  D,  E,  H,  I,  w  ill  be  always  at  liberty  to  de- 
feend  :  hence,  though  the  wdiole  machine  be  rolled  along 
the  ground,  or  moved  in  any  manner,  the  flame  will 
always  be  uppermoft,  and  the  oil  cannot  fpill. 

It  is  in  this  manner  they  hang  the  compafs  at  fea  y 
and  thus  Ihould  all  the  moon  lanterns  be  made,  that  are 
carried  before  coaches,  chaifes,  and  the  like. 

Argand's  LAMP.  This  is  a  very  ingenious  contri¬ 
vance,  and  the  greateft  improvement  in  lamps  that  has 
yet  been  made.  It  is  the  invention  of  a  citizen  of  Ge¬ 
neva  ;  and  the  principle  on  which  the  fuperiority  of 
the  lamp  depends,  is  the  admiflion  of  a  larger  quantity 
of  air  to  the  flame  than  can  be  done  in  the  common, 
w  ay.  This  is  accomplilhed  by  making  the  wick  of  a 
circular  form  ;  by  which  means  a  current  of  air  ruflies- 
through  the  cylinder  on  which  it  is  placed  with  great 
force ;  and,  along  with  that  which  has  accefs  to  the 
outlide,  excites  the  flame  to  fuch  a  degree  that  the 
fmoke  is  entirely  confumed.  Thus  both  the  light  and 
heat  are  prodigioufly  increafed,  at  the  fame  time  that 
there  is  very  confiderable  faving  in  the  expence  of  oil, 
the  combuftion  being  exceedingly  augmented  by  the 
quantity  of  air  admitted  to  the  flame  ;  and  that  what 
in  common  lamps  is  diflipated  in  fmoke  is  here  con¬ 
verted  into  a  brilliant  flame. 

This  lamp  is  now  very  much  in  ufe;  and  is  applied 
not  only  to  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  illumination,  but 
alfo  to  that  of  a  lamp  furnace  for  chemical  operations, 
in  which  it  is  found  to  exceed  every  other  contrivance 
yet  invented.  It  confifts  of  two  parts,  viz.  a  refervoir 
for  the  oil,  and  the  lamp  i-tfelf.  The  refervoir  is  ufually 
in  the  form  of  a  vafe,  and  has  the  lamp  proceeding 
from  its  fide.  The  latter  confifts  of  an  upright  metal¬ 
lic  tube  about  one  inch  and  fix- tenths  in  diameter, 
three  inches  in  length,  and  open  at  both  ends.  With¬ 
in  this  is  another  tube  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
nearly  of  an  equal  length  ;  the  fpace  betwixt  the  two 
being  left  clear  for  the  paffage  of  the  air.  The  inter¬ 
nal 
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^am?'  nal  tube  is  clofed  at  the  bottom,  and  contains  another 
firnilar  tube  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is 
foldered  to  the  bottom  of  the  fecond.  It  is  perforated 
throughout,  fo  as  to  admit  a  current  of  air  to  pafs 
through  it  3  and  the  oil  is  contained  in  the  fpace  be¬ 
twixt  the  tube  and  that  which  furrounds  it.  A  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  cotton  cloth  is  ufed  for  the  wick,  the 
longitudinal  threads  of  which  are  much  thicker  than 
the  others,  and  which  nearly  fills  the  fpace  into  which 
the  oil  flows  3  and  the  mechanifm  of  the  lamp  is  fuch, 
that  the  wick  may  be  raifed  or  deprefied  at  pleafure. 
When  the  lamp  is  lighted,  the  flame  is  in  the  form' of 
a  hollow  cylinder  3  and  by  reafon  of  the  ftrong  influx 
of  air  through  the  heated  metallic  tube,  becomes  ex¬ 
tremely  bright,  the  fmoke  being  entirely  confumed  for 
the  reafons  already  mentioned.  The  heat  and  light 
are  ftill  farther  increafed,  by  putting  over  the  whole  a 
glafs  cylinder  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  exterior  tube. 
By  diminifiling  the  central  aperture,  the  heat  and  light 
are  proportionably  diminifhed,  and  the  lamp  begins  to 
fmoke.  The  accefs  of  air  both  to  the  external  and  in¬ 
ternal  furfaces  of  the  flame  is  indeed  fo  very  neceflary, 
that  a  fenfible  difference  is  perceived  when  the  hand  is 
held  even  at  the  difiancc  of  an  inch  below  the  lower 
aperture  of  the  cylinder  3  and  there  is  alfo  a  certain 
length  of  wick  at  which  the  effieft  of  the  lamp  is 
firongeft.  If  the  wick  be  very  fiiort,  the  flame,  though 
white  and  brilliant,  emits  a  difagreeable  and  pale  kind 
of  light  3  and  if  very  long,  the  upper  part  becones 
brown,  and  fmoke  is  emitted. 

The  faving  of  expence  in  the  ufe  of  this  inftrument 
for  common  purpofes  is  very  confide rable.  By  fome 
experiments  it  appears  that  the  lamp  will  continue  to 
burn  three  hours  for  the  value  of  one  penny  :  and  the 
following  was  the  refult  of  the  comparifon  between  the 
light  emitted  by  it  and  that  of  a  candle.  The  lat¬ 
ter  having  been  fuffered  to  burn  fo  long  without  fluf¬ 
fing,  that  large  lumps  of  coally  matter  were  formed 
upon  the  wick,  gave  a  light  at  24  inches  difiance  equal 
to  the  lamp  at  129  inches:  whence  it  appeared  that 
the  light  of  the  lamp  was  equal  to  28  candles  in  this 
ftate.  On  fnuffing  the  candle,  however,  its  light  was 
fo  much  augmented,  that  it  became  neceflary  to  re¬ 
move  it  to  the  diftance  of  67  inches  before  its  light 
became  equal  to  that  of  the  lamp  at  1  29  inches  3  whence 
it  was  concluded  that  the  light  of  the  lamp  was  fome- 
what  lefs  than  that  of  four  candles  frefii  fnuffed.  At 
another  trial,  in  which  the  lamp  was  placed  at  the  di¬ 
fiance  of  131^  inches,  and  a  candle  at  the  diftance  of 
55  inches,  the  lights  were  equal.  In  thefe  experiments 
the  candles  made  ufe  of  were  -io£  inches  long,  and  2r~- 
inches  in  diameter.  When  the  candle  was  newly  fluff¬ 
ed,  it  appeared  to  have  the  advantage  ;  but  the  lamp 
foon  got  the  fiperiority  3  and  on  the  whole  it  was  con¬ 
cluded,  that  the  lamp  is  at  leaft  equivalent  to  half  a 
dozen  of  tallow  candles  of  fix  in  the  pound  3  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  one  being  only  twopence  halfpenny,  ‘and 
the  other  eightpence.  in  feven  hours. 

The  beft  method  of  comparing  the  two  lights  to¬ 
gether  feems  to  be  the  following  :  Place  the  greater 
light  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  a  white  paper,  the 
fmaller  one  being  brought  nearer  or  removed  farther 
off  as  occafion  requires.  If  an  angular  body  be  held 
before  the  paper,  it  will  project  two  ftiadows  :  thefe 
two  ftiadows  can  coincide  only  in  part ;  and  their  an¬ 


gular  extremities  will,  in  all  pofitions  but  one,  be  at  Lamp, 

fome  diftance  from  each  other  3  and  being  made  to  ; - r- 

coincide  in  a  certain  part  of  their  bulk,  they  will  be 
bordered  by  a  lighter  fliadow,  occafioned  by  the  ex- 
clufion  of  the  light  from  each  of  the  two  luminous  bo¬ 
dies  refpe&ively.  Thefe  lighter  ftiadows,  in  faft,  are 
fpaces  of  the  white  paper  illuminated  by  the  different 
luminous  bodies,  and  may  eafily  be  compared  together, 
becaufe  at  a  certain  point  they  a&ually  touch  one  ano¬ 
ther.  If  the  fpace  illuminated  by  the  fmaller  light 
appear  brighteft,  the  light  muff  be  removed  farther  off, 
but  the  contrary  if  it  appear  more  obfeure. 

.  On  cutting  open  one  of  Argand’s  wicks  longitudi¬ 
nally,  and  thus  reducing  the  circular  flame  to  a  ffraight- 
lined  one,  the  lights  appeared  quite  equal  in  power  3 
but  the  circular  one  had  by  far  the  greateft  effed  in 
dazzling  the  eyes  3  though  when  the  long  flame  was 
made  to  fliine  on  the  paper,  not  by  the  broadfide,  but 
in  the  dire&ion  of  its  length,  it  appeared  more  dazzling 
than  the  other.  On  placing  this  long  flame  at  right 
angles  to  the  ray  of  Argand’s  lamp,  it  projeaed  no 
fliadow  ;  but  when  its  length  was  placed  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  ray,  it  gave  a  fliadow  bordered  with  two 
broad,  well  defined,  and  bright  lines. 

The  broad-wicked  lamp  feems  to  have  the  advantage 
of  the  other,. as  requiring  lefs  apparatus  3  and  indeed 
by  this  contrivance  we  may  at  themoft  trifling  expence 
have  a  lamp  capable  of  giving  any  degree  of  light  we 
pleafe.  The  only  difadvantage  attending  either  the 
one  or  the  other  is,  that  they  cannot  eafily  be  carried 
from  one  place  to  another  3  and  in  this  refpedl  it  does 
not  feem  poffible  by  any  means  to  bring  lamps  to  an 
equality  with  candles. 

The  moil  economical  method  of  lighting  up  large 
apartments  by  means  of  different  lamps  and  candles,  as 
it  is  of  great  importance,  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
many  ingenious  men,  particularly  of  Count  Rumford 
and  M.  Haflenfratz.  The  following  is  the  Ample  and 
accurate  method  propofed  by  the  count,  for  meafuring 
the  relative  quantities  of  light  emitted  by  lamps  differ¬ 
ently  conffru&ed. 

Let  the  two  lamps  or  other  burning  bodies  to  be 
compared,  be  denominated  A  and  B  3  and  let  them  be 
placed  at  equal  heights  upon  two  light  tables,  or  move- 
able  ftands,  in  a  darkened  room  3  let  a  fheet  of  clean 
■white  paper  be  equally  fpread  out,  and  fattened  upon 
the  wainfeot,  or  fide  of  the  room,  at  the  fame  height 
from  the  floor  as  the  lights  3  and  let  the  lights  be 
placed  oppofitc  to  this  flicet  of  paper,  at  the  diftance  of 
fix  and  eight  feet  from  it,  and  the  fame  from  each  other, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  the  paper,  perpendicular  to  its  furface,  ftiall  bife& 
the  angle  formed  by  lines  drawn  from  the  lights  to  that 
centre  5  in  which  cafe,  confidering  the  paper  as  a  plane 
fpeculum,  the  one  light-  will  be.  precifely  in  the  line  of 
refleflion  of  the  other. 

If  the  one  light  be  weaker  than  the  other,  and  the 
weaker  being  placed  at  the  diftance  of  four  feet  from 
the  centre  of  the  paper,  it  (hould  be  found  neceflary, 
in  order  that  the  fhadows  may  be  of  the  fame  denfity, 
to  remove  the  ftronger  light  to  the  diffance  of  eight 
feet  from  that  centre  3  in  that  cafe,  the  real  intenfity 
of  the  ftronger  light  will  be  to  that  of  the  weaker  as 
8*  to  4%  or  as  4  to  1. 

When  the  ftiadows  are  of  equal  denfity  at  any  given 

point* 
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Lamp  point,  the  intenfily  of  the  rays  at  that  point  are  alfo 
H  equal.  The  greateft  care  mull  be  taken  in  every  cafe 

“P"  1_  that  the  lights  compared  be  properly  trimmed,  elle  the 
-  *  refults  of  the  experiments  will  be  inconclufive. 

Count  Rumford  found,  from  a  variety  of  experiments 
conduced  with  his  ufual  caution,  that  if  oil  is  burnt  in 
the  lamp  called  Argand’s  lamp,  inftead  of  one  of  the 
common  conftrudlion,  the  confumer  has  a  clear  faving 
■of  15  per  cent,  an  obje&  of  attention  furely  to  thofe 
•whofe  finances  are  circumfcribed.  The  principal  dif¬ 
ference  between  thefe  two  lamps  is,  that  in  the  com¬ 
mon  lamp  much  of  the  oil  is  volatilized,  without  un¬ 
dergoing  the  procefs  of  combuftion,  from  which  origi¬ 
nates  the  difagreeable  fmell  produced  by  it  ;  whereas 
in  Argand’s  lamp  the  heat  is  fo  intenfe  at  the  top  of 
the  wick,  that  the  oil  is  decompofed  in  its  paifage 
through  it,  the  wick  being  fo  difpefed  as  to  admit  free 
accefs  to  the  air,  for  the  purpofe  of  aiding  combuftion. 

The  count  having  made  experiments  with  different 
inflammable  fubftances,  in  order  to  afcertain  which  is 
the  cheapeft  or  moft  economical,  obtained  the  folio  wing 
refults. 

Bees-wax. — A  good  wax  candle,  kept  well  p^shi 
fnuffed,  and  burning  with  a  clear  bright  weight. 


flame,  .  100 

Tallow. — A  good  tallow  candle,  kept  well 

fnuffed,  and  burning  with  a  bright  flame,  10 1 

The  fame  burning  dim  for  want  of  fnuffing,  229 

Olive-oil — Burnt  in  an  Argand’s  lamp,  with  a 

clear  bright  flame,  without  fmoke,  129 

Rape-oil — Burnt  in  the  fame  manner,  1  25 

Linfeed-oil — Likewife  burnt  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  1 20 


This  table,  together  with  the  current  prices  of  the 
'articles  mentioned  in  it,  will  enable  any  perfon  to  af¬ 
certain  the  relative  prices  of  light  produced  by  thefe 
materials.  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  100  of 
Argand’s  lamps  burning  with  filh  oil,  are  equal  to  218 
common  lamps,  285  fpermaceti  candles,  333  tallow 
ditto,  or  546  wax  candles,  from  which  it  evidently  ap¬ 
pears,  that  an  Argand’s  lamp  is  vaftly  fuperior,  in  point 
of  economy,  t©  any  other  burning  body  commonly 
made  ufe  of  in  families  or  in  {hops. 

L AMP-Black,  among  colourmen.  See  COLOUR-Ma - 
king,  N°  18,  19. — Subftances  painted  with  lamp-black 
and  oil,  are  found  to  refill  the  effe6ls  of  ele£lrieity  to  a 
furprifing  degree ;  fo  that  in  many  cafes  even  lightning 
itlelf  feems  to  have  been  repelled  by  them. 

LAMPADAR.Y,  an  officer  in  the  ancient  church 
©f  Conftantinople,  fo  called  from  his  employment, 
which  was  to  take  care  of  the  lamps,  and  to  carry  a 
taper  before  the  emperor  ©r  patriarch  when  they  went 
to  church  or  in  proceffion. 

LAMP  AS,  in  Farriery .  See  Farriery  Index . 
LAMPREY.  See  Petromyzon,  Ichthyology 
Index . 

LAMPRIDIUS,  ^Elius,  a  Latin  hiftorian,  who 
lived  under  the  emperors  Dioclefian  and  Conftantine 
the  Great.  Of  his  writing  there  are  extant  the  lives  of 
four  emperors,  Antoninus,  Commodus,  Diadumenus, 
and  Heliogabalus.  Some  attribute  the  life  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Severus  to  him  ;  but  the  MS.  in  the  Palatine 
library  aferibes  it  to  Spartian. 
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LAMPRIDIUS,  BencdiB ,  of  Cremona,  a  celebrated  Lampridius 
Latin  poet  of  the  16th  century.  He  taught  Greek  H  . 
and  Latin  at  Rome  and  at  Padua,  until  he  was  invited  hancalhne^ 
to  Mantua  by  Frederic  Gonzaga  to  undertake  the  tui¬ 
tion  of  his  fon.  We  have  epigrams  and  lyric  verfes 
of  this  writer,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  were 
printed  feparately,  as  well  as  among  the  Dclicice  of  the 
Italian  poets. 

LAMPSACUS,  or  Latvipsacum,  in  Ancient  Geo¬ 
graphy ,  a  confiderable  city  of  Myfia  ;  more  anciently 
called  Pityea ,  (Homer),  hecaufe  abounding  in  pine 
trees,  a  cireumftance  confirmed  by  Pliny  ;  iituated  at 
the  north  end  or  entrance  of  the  Hellefpont  into  the 
Propontis,  with  a  commodious  harbour,  oppofite  to 
Callipolis,  in  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus.  It  wasaffign- 
ed  by  Artaxerxes  to  Themiftocles,  for  furniftiing  his 
table  with  w'ine,  in  which  the  country  abounded.  It 
was  faved  from  the  ruin  threatened  by  Alexander  be¬ 
cause  in  the  intereft  of  Perfia,  by  the  addrefs  of  Anaxi¬ 
menes  the  hiftorian,  fent  by  his  fellow -citizens  to  avert 
the  king’s  difpleafure  ;  who  hearing  of  it,  folemnly  de-  / 

dared  he  would  do  the  very  reverfe  of  Anaximenes’s 
requeft,  who  therefore  begged  the  king  utterly  to  de- 
ftroy  it,  which  he  could  not  do  becaufe  of  his  oath. 
Lampfacius  the  epithet,  denoting  lafcivus ,  the  ehara£ler 
of  the  people  :  ftill  called  Lampfacus .  E.  Long.  2 8° 

N.  Lat.  40.  12. 

LAMPYRIS,  the  Fire-fly,  a  genus  of  infefts  be¬ 
longing  to  the  coleoptera  order.  See  Entomology 
Index . 

LANCARIM  spring,  the  name  of  a  mineral  wa¬ 
ter  of  Glamorganftiire.  It  has  its  name  from  a  town 
near  which  it  rifes  ;  and  has  been  long  famous  for  the 
cure  of  the  king’s  evil.  The  fpring  is  very  clear,  and 
rifes  out  of  a  pure  white  marl.  The  cures  that  have 
been  performed  there,  are  proofs  of  a  real  power  in  the 
water.  The  perfons  who  come  for  relief  not  only  drink 
of  the  fpring,  but  alfo  bathe  the  part  affe&ed  after¬ 
wards  in  the  water. 

LANCASHIRE,  a  large  maritime  province  of  Eng¬ 
land,  waffied  by  the  Irifti  fea  on  the  weft  ;  bordering  on 
the  north  with  part  of  Cumberland  and  Weftmoreland  ; 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  weft  riding  of  Ycrkftiire,  and 
on  thefouth  by  Cheftiire;  extending  73  miles  in  length, 
and  4rinbreadth, comprehending  6hundreds, 63  pariffies, 

27  market  towns,  894  villages,  above  114,000  houfes, 
and  more  than  672,000  inhabitants  in  the  year  1801. 

The  eaftern  parts  of  the  province  arc  rocky,  and  in 
the  northern  diftri6ls  we  fee  many  Angle  mountains  re¬ 
markably  high,  fuch  as  Ingleborough  hill,  Cloughho- 
rough  hill,  Pendle  hill,  and  Longridge  hill.  Nor  is 
there  any  want  of  w’ood  in  this  county,  either  for  tim* 
ber  or  fuel  ;  witnefs  Wierfdale  foreft  and  Bow  land 
foreft  to  the  northward,  and  Simon’s  wood  in  the 
fouthern  part  of  Lancashire. 

This  county  is  well  watered  with  rivers  and  lakes. 

Among  the  lakes  or  meres  of  Lancafhire,  we  reckon 
the  Winander  mere  ;  and  the  Kiningfton  mere,  which, 
though  neither  £b  large  nor  fo  well  ftored  with  fifh,  yet 
affords  plenty  of  excellent  char.  There  was  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  Ribble  another  lake  called  Mar  ton, 
feveral  miles  in  circumference,  which  is  now  drained, 
and  converted  into  pafture  ground.  In  this  operation, 
the  workmen  found  a  great  quantity  of  fifh,  together 
with  eight  canoes,  refembling  thofe  of  America,  fup- 
3  S  pofed 
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Lancalhire.  pofed  to  have  been  ufed  by  the  ancient  Britifh  fiiher- 
v—  men.  Befides  thefe  meres  or  lakes,  this  county  abounds 
with  in  or  a  lies  and  modes,  from  which  the  inhabitants 
dig  excellent  peat  or  turf  for  fuel,  as  well  as  marl  for 
manuring  the  ground,  and  trunks  of  old  hr  trees, 
fuppofed  to  have  lain  there  fince  the  general  deluge. 
Some  of  thefe  are  fo  impregnated  with  turpentine,  that 
•when  divided  into  fplinters,  they  burn  like  candles, 
and  are  ufed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  common  people. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  mineral  waters  in  this  coun¬ 
ty,  fome  periodical  fprings,  and  one  indance  of  a  vio¬ 
lent  eruption  of  water  at  Kirky  in  Fournefs.  The  moft 
remarkable  chalybeate  fpaws  are  thofe  of  Latham, 
Wigan,  Stockport,  Burnly,  Bolton,  Plumpton,  Mid¬ 
dleton,  Strangeways,  Lancafter,  Larbrick,  and  Chor- 
ly.  At  Ancliif,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigan,  is 
a  fountain  called  the  Burning  Weil ,  from  whence  a  bi¬ 
tuminous  vapour  exhales,  which  being  fet  on  fire  by  a 
candle  burns  like  brandy,  fo  as  to  produce  a  heat  that 
will  boil  eggs  to  a  hard  confidence,  while  the  water 

♦  See  Bz/r/2-itfelf  retains  its  original  coldnefs*.  rihere  is  at  Barton 

iftg-WclU  a  fountain  of  fa-lt  water,  fo  drongly  impregnated  with 
the  mineral,  as  to  yield  fix  times  as  much  as  can  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  fame  quantity  of  fea  water.  At  Bog- 
ham,  in  Fournefs,  there  is  a  purging  faline  fountain  \ 
and  in  the -neighbourhood  of  Raflal,  where  the  ground 
is  frequently  overflowed  by  the  fea,  a  dream  delcends 
from  Hagbur  hills,  wEich,  in  the  fpace  of  feven  years, 
is  faid  to  convert  the  marl  into  a  hard  freedone  fit  for 
building.  The  air  of  Lancalhire  is  pure,  healthy,  and 
agreeable,  an  observation  equally  applicable  even  to  the 
fens  and  the  fea  fhore,  according  to  the  experience  of 
thofe  who  have  dwelt  on  that  coafi  for  many  years.  The 
foil  is  various  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  poor 
and  rocky  on  the  hills,  fat  and  fertile  in  the  valleys 
and  champaign  country.  The  colour  of  the  peat  is 
white,  gray,  or  black,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
'  compofition  and  the  degree  of  putrefaClion  which  the 
ingredients  have  undergone.  There  is  a  bituminous 
earth  about  Ormfkirk,  that  fmells  like  the  oil  of  am¬ 
ber,  and  indeed  yields  an  oil  of  the  fame  nature,  both 
in  its  fcent  and  medicinal  effects,  which  moreover  re¬ 
duces  raw-  tlefli  to  the  confidence  of  mummy  *,  this  earth 
burns  like  a  torch,  and  is  ufed  as  fuch  by  the  country 
people.  The  metals  and  minerals  of  this  county  confid 
of  lead,  iron,  copper,  antimony,  black  lead,  lapis  cala- 
minaris,  fpar,  green  vitriol,  alum,  fulphur,  pyrites,  free- 
done,  and  pit  and  caimel  coal. 

The  level  country  produces  plenty  of  wheat  and 
barley,  and  the  fkirts  of  the  hills  yield  good  harvefts 
of  excellent  oats  :  very  good  hemp  is  raifed  in  di¬ 
vers  parts  of  the  province  ;  and  the  padure  which 
growls  in  the  valley  is  fo  peculiarly  rich,  that  the  cat¬ 
tle  which  feed  upon  it  are  much  larger  and  fatter  than 
in  any  other  part  of  England.  No  part  of  the  world 
is  better  fupplied  than  Lancafhire  with  provisions  of 
all  kinds,  and  at  a  very  reafonable  rate  *,  fuch  as  beef, 
veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  poultry,  and  game  of  all 
forts,  caught  upon  the  moors,  heaths,  and  commons, 
in  the  hilly  part  of  the  Ihire.  Befides  the  fea  fowi 
common  to  the  fhores  of  England,  fuch  as  duck,  eaf- 
terlings,  teal, 'land  plover,  many  uncommon  birds  are 
obferved  on  the  coad  of  Lancalhire,  the  fea  crow,  va¬ 
riegated  with  blue  and  black,  the  puffin,  the  cormo¬ 
rant.,  the  curlew,  the  razor-bill,  the  copped  \vreD, 
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the  redfhanks,  the  fwan,  the  tropic  bird,  the  king’s  Lancafhire* 
fifher,  &c.  ^ 

The  chief  manufa&ures  of  this  county  are  woollen 
and  cotton  cloths  of  various  kinds,  tickings,  and  cot¬ 
ton  velvets,,  for  which  Manchefter  is  particularly  fa¬ 
mous.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Merfey,  which 
parts  Chefhire  and  this  county j  and  the  Ribble,  which 
rifes  in  Yorkfhire,  and  enters  this  county  at  Clithero? 
running  fouth-wed  by  Predon  into  the  Irifh  fea.  Be¬ 
fides  thefe  there  are  many  leffer  dreams.  The  navi¬ 
gation  made  by  his  grace  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  in 
this  county  is  highly  worthy  of  notice.  The  canal  re¬ 
ceives  veffels  of  60  tons  burden,  and  is  carried  over 
two  rivers,  the  Merfey  and  the  Irwell.  The  fough  or 
adit,  which  was  neceffary  to  be  made,  in  order  to 
drain  the  water  from  the  coal  mines,  is  rendered  navi¬ 
gable  for  boats  of  fix  or  feven  tons  burden,  and  forms 
a  kind  of  fubterraneous  river,  which  runs  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  under  ground,  and  communicates  with  the 
canal.  This  river  leads  to  the  head  of  the  mines,  is-  • 
arched  over  with  brick,  and  is  jud  wide  enough  for 
the  paffage  of  the  boats  :  at  the  mouth  of  it  are  two 
folding  doors,  which  are  clofed  as  foon  as  you  enter,, 
and  you  then  proceed  by  candle  light,  which  cads  a 
livid  gloom,  ierving  only  to  make  darknefs  vifible* 

But  tfiis  dilmal  gloom  is  rendered  dill  more  awful  by 
the  folemn  echo  of  this  fubterraneous  water,  which  re¬ 
turns  various  and  difeordant  founds.  Gne  while  you 
are  druck  with  the  grating  noife  of  engines,  which  bj^ 
a  curious  contrivance  let  down  the  coals  into  the  boats  y 
then  again  you  hear  the  fiiock  of  an  explolion,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  blowing  up  the  hard  rock,  which  will  not 
yield  to  any  other  force  than  that  of  gunpowder  ;  the 
next  minute  your  ears  are  faluted  by  the  fongs  of  merri¬ 
ment  from  either  fex,  w  ho  thus  beguile  their  labours  in 
the  mine.  You  have  no  fooner  reached  the  head  of  the 
works,  than  a  new  feene  opens  to  you*  view.  There- 
you  behold  men  and  women  almod  in  their  primitive 
date  of  nature,  toiling  in  different  capacities,  by  the 
glimmering  of  a  dim  taper,  fome  digging  coal  out  efi 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  fome  again  loading  it  in 
little  waggons  made  for  the  purpofe  ;  others  drawing 
thofe  waggons  to  the  boats.  To  perfe6l  this  canal, 
without  impeding  the  public  roads,  bridges  are  built 
over  it,  and  where  the  earth  has  been  raifed  to  prei 
ferve  the  level,  arches  are  formed  under  it  ^  but  what 
principally  ftrikes  every  beholder,  is  a  work  raifed 
near  Barton  bridge,  to  convey  the  canal  over  the  river' 

Merfey.  This  is  done  by  means-  of  three  done  arches,, 
fo  fpacious  and  lofty,  as  to  admit  veffels  failing  through 
them  j  and  indeed  nothing  can  be  more  fingular  and 
pleafing,  than  to  obferve  large  veffels  in  full  fail  un¬ 
der  the  aquedud,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  duke  of 
Bridgewater’s  veffels  failing  over  all,  near  50  feet 
above  the  navigable  river.  By  this  inland  navigation, 
communication  has  been  made,  with  the  rivers  Mer¬ 
fey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  .Trent,  Derwent,  Severn, 
Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c. ;  which  navigation,  in¬ 
cluding  its  windings,,  extends  above  500  miles  in  the 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lancafter, 
Wedmoreland,  Cheder,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leiceder,. 

Oxford,  Worcefter,  &c. 

Lancadiire  was  ere&ed  into  a  county  palatine  by 
Edward  III.  who  conferred  it  as  an  appendage  on  his 
fon  John  of  Gaunt,  thence  called  duhe  of  Lancafter :  but 

the 
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LancaSiire  the  duchy  contained  lands  that  are  not  In  Lancafhire, 

11  and  among  other  demefnes,  the  palace  of  the  Savoy, 
a  and  all  that  diftri&  in  London,  which  indeed  belong 
to  it  at  this  day.  The  revenues  of  this  duchy  are  ad- 
mini  tiered  by  a  court  which  fits  at  Weftmiafter,  and  a 
chancery  court  at  Prellon,  which  has  a  feal  diftind 
from  that  of  the  county  palatine.  The  title  of  Lan- 
cajler  diftinguiftied  the  pofterity  of  John  of  Gaunt 
from  thofe  ofliis  brother,  who  fueceedcd  to  the  duchy 
of  York,  in  their  long  and  bloody  conteft  for  the 
-crown  of  England.  Lancathire  fends  two  members  to 
parliament  for  the  county;  and  12  for  the  fix  boroughs 
of  Lancafter,  Prefton,  Newton,  Wigan,  Clithero,  and 
Liverpool. 

LANCASTER,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Lan- 
calhire  in  England,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  river  Lun,  over  which  there  is  a  handfome 
Rone  bridge.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  Longc-victtm  of  the  Romans.  King 
John  confirmed  to  the  burgelTes  all  the  liberties  he  had 
granted  to  thofe  of  Briftol ;  and  Edward  III.  granted 
that  pleas  and  fe (lions  (hould  be  held  there,  and  no¬ 
where  elfe  in  the  county.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
recorder,  7  aldermen,  2  bailiffs,  12  capital  burgeffes, 
12  common  burgeffes,  a  town  clerk,  and  2  ferjeants  at 
mace.  The  affiz.es  are  held  in  the  caftle,  where  is  alfo 
the  county  gaol.  It  carries  on  a  very  confiderable  trade 
with  Jamaica  and  the  other  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
as  alfo  with  Portugal,  Hamburgh,  Sec.  There  is  a 
market  on  Wednefday  by  grant,  and  another  on  Satur¬ 
day  by  prefcription,  befides  one  every  other  Wed- 
wefday  throughout  the  year  for  cattle;  and  three  fairs, 
in  May,  July,  and  Odober.  The  caftle  is  not  large, 
but  neat  and  ftrong.  Not  very  long  ago,  in  digging 
a  cellar,  there  were  found  feveral  Roman  utenfils  and 
'Veffels  for  facrifices,  as  alfo  the  coins  of  Roman  emper¬ 
ors  ;  fo  that  it  is  fuppofed  there  was  here  a  Roman 
fortrefs.  On  the  top  of  the  caftle  is  a  fquare  tower, 
called  John  of  Gaunt's  chair ,  whence  there  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  profped  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  efpecially 
towards  the  fea,  where  is  an  extenfive  view  even  to  the 
Ifle  of  Man.  There  is  but  one  church,  a  fine  Gothic 
building.  It  is  placed  on  the  fame  elevation,  and  from 
fome  points  of  view  forms  one  group  with  the  caftle, 
^hich  gives  the  mind  a  moft  magnificent  idea  of  this 
important  place.  The  late  confiderable  additional  new 
ftreets  and  a  new  chapel,  with  other  improvements,  give 
an  air  of  elegance  and  profperity  to  the  town,  and  the 
new  bridge  of  5  equal  elliptic  arches,  in  all  549  feet  in 
length,  adds  not  a  little  to  the  embellifhment  and  con- 
veniency  of  the  place.  Adjoining  to  the  caftle,  the 
new  gaol  is  ereded  on  an  improved  plan.  On  the  fide 
of  the  hill  b  low  i%  hangs  a  piece  of  a  Roman  wall, 
called  Wery-lVa//.  Here  is  a  cuftomhoufe.  By  means 
of  inland  navigation,  Lancafter  has  communication  with 
the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Kibble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent, 
Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c  although  fuch 
■ext  en  five  communication,  when  it  was  fir  ft  fuggefted,  was 
confi  lered  by  many  to  be  altogether  impracticable.  For 
its  peculiar  government,  fee  ID UCHT- Court. 

LANCE,  LaKCEA,  a  fpear ;  an  offenfive  weapon 
worn  bv  the  ancient  cavaliers,  in  form  of  a  half  pike. 
The  lance  confifted  of  three  parts,  the  (haft  or  handle, 
the  *in gs,  and  the  dart.  Pliny  attributes  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  lances  to  the  iEtolians.  But  Varro  and  Aulus 


Gellius  fay,  the  word  lance  is  Spanifh  ;  whence  other* 
conclude  the  ufe  of  this  weapon  was  borrowed  by  the 
people  of  Italy  from  the  Spaniards.  Diodorus  Sicu¬ 
lus  derives  it  from  the  Gaulifh,  and  Feftus  from  the 
Greek  j,  which  fignifies  the  fame. 

Lance,  or  Sanded.  See  Ammodytes,  Ichthyolo¬ 
gy  Index. 

LANCEOLATED  leaf.  See  Botany  Index. 

LANCET,  a  chirurgical  inftrument,  (harp  pointed 
and  two-edged,  chit  fly  ufed  for  opening  veins  in  the 
operation  of  phlebotomy  or  bleeding  ;  alfo  for  laying 
open  abfeeffes,  tumours,  Stc. 

LANCH,  a  peculiar  fort  of  long  boat,  ufed  by  the 
French,  Spanifti,  and  Italian  (hipping,  and  in  general 
by  thofe  of  other  European  nations  when  employed  in 
voyaging  in  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

A  lanch  is  proportionably  longer,  lower,  ana  more 
flat  bottomed  than  the  long  boat ;  it  is  by  confe- 
quence  lefs  fit  for  failing,  but  better  calculated  for  row¬ 
ing  and  approaching  a  Sat  fhore.  Its  principal  fuperi- 
ority  to  the  long  boat,  however,  confifts  in  being  by  its 
conftrudion  much  fitter  to  under-run  the  cable;  which 
is  a  very  neceffary  employment  in  the  harbours  of  the 
Levant  fea,  where  the  cables  of  different  fhips  are  faft- 
ened  acrofs  each  other,  and  frequently  render  this  exer- 
cife  extremely  neceffary. 

Lanch,  is  alfo  the  movement  by  which  the  {hip  of 
boat  defcends  from  the  fhore,  either  when  file  is  at  firft: 
built,  or  at  any  time  afterwards. 

To  facilitate  the  operation  of  lantliing,  and  pre¬ 
vent  any  interruption  therein,  the  (hip  is  fupported  by 
two  ftrong  platforms,  laid  with  a  gradual  inclination 
to  the  water,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  her  keel,  t® 
which  they  are  parallel.  Upon  the  furface  of  this  de¬ 
clivity  are  placed  two  correfponding  ranks  of  planks, 
which  compofe  the  bafe  of  a  frame,  called  the  ct'adle f 
whofe  upper  part  envelopes  the  fhip  s  bottom,  whereto 
it  is  fecurely  attached.  Thus  the  lower  furface  of  the 
cradle,  conforming  exadly  to  that  of  the  frame  below, 
lies  flat  upon  it  length  wife,  under  the  oppofite  Tides  of 
the  (hip’s  bottom  ;  and  as  the  former  is  intended  to 
Aide  downwards  upon  the  latter,  carrying  the  (hip 
along  with  it,  the  planes  or  faces  of  both  are  well  daub¬ 
ed  with  foap  and  tallow. 

The  neceffary  preparations  for  the  lanch  being  made, 
all  the  blocks  and  wedges,  by  which  the  fhip  was  for¬ 
merly  fupported  are  driven  out  from  unckr  her  keel, 
till  her  whole  weight  gradually  fubfides  upon  the  plat¬ 
forms  above  deferibed,  which  are  accordingly  called 
the  ways.  The  fhores  and  ftanchions,  by  which  (he  is 
retained  upon  the  flocks  till  the  period  approaches  for 
lanching,  are  at  length  cut  away,  and  the  ferews  ap¬ 
plied  to  move  her  if  neceffary.  The  motion  ufually 
begins  on  the  inftant  when  the  fhores  are  cut,  and  the 
(hip  Aides  downward  along  the  ways,  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  prolonged  under  the  furface  of  the  water,  to  a 
fufficient  depth  to  float  her  as  foon  as  (he  arrives  at  the 
fartheft  end  thereof. 

When  a  fhip  is  to  be  lanched,  the  enfign,  jack,  and 
pendant,  are  always  hoilled,  the  laft  being  difplayed 
from  a  ftaff  eroded  in  the  middle  of  the  fhip. 

Ships  of  the  firft  rate  are  commonly  conftruded  m 
dry  docks,  and  afterwards  floated  out,^  by  throwing 
open  the  flood  gates,  and  fuffering  the  tide  to  enter  as 

foon  as  they  are  finifhed.  ^vdat  a 
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Lar. errata  LANCEROTA,  one  of  the  Canary  iflands,  fub- 
II  je<5t  to  Spain,  and  fituated  in  W.  Long.  13.  26.  N. 

.  Lard>  Lat.  29.  8.  It  is  about  32  miles  in  length  and  22 

in  breadth.  The  ancient  inhabitants  were  negroes, 
very  ftrong,  a&ive,  and  fwift  of  foot.  There  is  a  ridge 
of  hills  runs  quite  through  it.  on  which  are  fed  a  good 
number  of  Iheep  and  goats.  They  have  but  few  black 
cattle,  ft  ill  fewer  camels,  and  a  very  few  fmall  horfes. 
The  valleys  are  dry  and  fandy,  yet  they  produce  a 
fmall  quantity  of  wheat  and  barley.  This  ifland  was 
firft  difeovered  in  1417.  In  1596  it  was  taken  by  the 
Englifh  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Cumber¬ 
land  ;  after  which  it  was  better  fortified  than  before. 
There  is  in  this  ifland  a  city  called  alfo  Lancerota , 
which,  at  the  time  the  earl  of  Cumberland  was  there, 
confifhd  only  of  about  100  houfes,  all  poor  buildings, 
generally  of  one  ftory,  and  covered  with  reeds  or  ftraw 
laid  upon  a  few  rafters,  and  over  all  a  coat  of  dirt 
hardened  by  the  fun.  There  was  alfo  a  church  which 
had  no  windows  in  it,  and  wfas  fupplied  with  light  only 
by  the  door. 

LANClANO,  a  confiderable  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Hither  Abruzzo,  with 
an  archbiftiop’s  fee  )  famous  for  its  fairs,  which  are 
held  in  July  and  Auguft.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Feltrino  near  that  of  Sangor.  E.  Long.  14.  20.  N. 
Lat.  42.  12. 

LANC1SI,  John  Marca,  an  eminent  Italian  phy- 
fician,  was  born  atilome  in  1564.  From  his  earlieft 
years  he  had  a  turn  to  natural  hiftory  5  and  ftudied 
botany,  chemiftry,  anatomy,  and  medicine,  with  great 
vigour.  In  1688  Pope  Innocent  XI.  appointed  him 
his  phyfician  and  private  chamberlain,  notwithftanding 
his  youth  ;  and  Cardinal  Altieri  Camerlinga  made  him 
his  vicar  for  the  inftallation  of  do&ors  in  pliyfic,  which 
Pope  Clement  XI.  gave  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  as 
well  as  continued  to  him  the  appointments  conferred 
011  him  by  his  predeceffor.  He  died  in  1710,  after 
giving  his  fine  library  of  more  than  20,000  volumes  to 
the  hofpital  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  for  the  ufe  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  This  noble  benefa&ion  was  opened  in  1716,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  pope  and  moft  of  the  cardinals.  He 
wrote  many  works  which  are  efteemed,  the  principal  of 
which  were  collected  together,  and  printed  at  Geneva 
in  171 8,  in  2  vols.  410. 

LAND,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  terra Jirvia ,  as 
diftinguiftied  from  fea. 

Land,  in  a  limited  fenfe,  denotes  arable  ground. 
See  Agriculture. 

Land,  in  the  fea  language,  makes  part  of  feveral 
compound  terms  ;  thus,  land-laid or,  to  lay  the  landy 
is  juft  to  lofe  fight  of  it.  Land-locked ,  is  when  land 
lies  all  round  the  {hip,  fo  that  no  point  of  the  com- 
pafs  is  open  to  the  fea.  If  fhe  is  at  anchor  in  fuch  a 
place,  fhe  is  faid  to  ride  land-locked \  and  is  therefore 
concluded  to  ride  fafe  from  the  violence  of  the  winds 
and  tides.  Land-mark ,  any  mountain,  rock,  fteeple, 
tree,  &c.  that  may  ferve  to  make  the  land  known  at 
fea.  Land  is  Jhut  in ,  a  term  ufed  to  fignify  that  an¬ 
other  point  of  land  hinders  the  fight  of  that  from 
which  the  (hip  came.  Land  toy  or  the  ftiip  lies  land- 
to ;  that  is,  fhe  is  fo  far  from  (bore,  that  it  can  only 
juft  be  difeerned.  Land-turn  is  a  wind  that  in  almoft 
all  hot  countries  blows  at  certain  times  from  the  fhore 
I 


in  the  night.  To  fet  tlie  land ;  that  is,  to  fee  l^y  the  land 
com  pals  how  it  bears.  v— — y— . 

LAND  Tax ,  one  of  the  annual  taxes  raifed  upon  the 
fubjeCh  See  Tax. 

The  land  tax,  in  its  modern  fhape  has  fuperfeded 
all  the  former  methods  of  rating  either  property  or 
perfons  in  refpeCl  of  their  property,  whether  by  tenths 
or  fifteenths,  fubfidies  on  land,  hydages,  feutages,  or- 
talliages  :  a  fhort  explication  of  which  will,  however, 
greatly  aftift  us  in  underftanding  our  ancient  laws  and 
hiftory. 

Tenths  and  fifteenths  were  temporary  aids  iffuing 
out  of  perfonal  property,  and  granted  to  the  king  by 
parliament.  They  were  formerly  the  real  tenth  or 
fifteenth  part  of  all  the  moveables  belonging  to  the 
fubjeCt;  w'hen  fuch  moveables,  or  perfonal  eftates, 
were  a  very  different  and  a  much  lefs  confiderable 
thing  than  what  they  ufually  are  at  this  day.  Tenths 
are  faid  to  have  been  firft  granted  under  Henry  II. 
who  took  advantage  of  the  fafhionable  zeal  for  croi- 
fades  to  introduce  this  new  taxation,  in  order  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expence  of  a  pious  expedition  to  Paleftine, 
which  he  really  or  feemingly  had  projected  againft  Sa- 
ladine  emperor  of  the  Saracens,  whence  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  denominated  the  Sa/adine  tenth.  But  afterwards 
fifteenths  were  more  ufually  granted  than  tenths. 
Originally  the  amount  of  thefe  taxes  was  uncertain, 
being  levied  by  affeffments  new  made  at  every  frefh 
grant  of  the  commons,  a  commiflion  for  which  is  pre¬ 
served  by  Matthew'  Paris  :  but  it  wras  at  length  redu¬ 
ced  to  a  certainty  in  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  III. 
when,  by  virtue  of  the  king’s  commiflion,  new  taxa¬ 
tions  were  made  of  every  townfhip,  borough,  and  city 
in  the  kingdom,  and  recorded  in  the  exchequer  5  which 
rate  w'as,  at  that  time,  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  value  of 
every  towmfhip,  the  whole  amounting  to  about  29,000!: 
and  therefore  it  ftill  kept  up  the  name  of  a  fifteenth , 
when,  by  the  alteration  of  the  value  of  money  and  the 
increafe  of  perfonal  property,  things  came  to  be  in  a 
very  different  fituation.  So  that  when,  of  later  years, 
the  commons  granted  the  king  a  fifteenth,  every  parifh 
in  England  immediately  knew  their  proportion  of  it  \ 
that  is,  the  fame  identical  fum  that  was  affeffed  by 
the  fame  aid  in  the  eighth  of  Edward  III.  j  and  then 
raifed  it  by  a  rate  among  themfelveb*,  and  returned  it 
into  the  royal  exchequer. 

The  other  ancient  levies  w  ere  in  the  nature  of  a  mo¬ 
dern  land  tax  :  for  we  may  trace  up  the  original  of 
that  charge  as  high  as  to  the  introduction  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  tenures  *,  when  every  tenant  of  a  knight’s  fee  was 
bound,  if  called  upon,  to  attend  the  king  in  his  army 
for  40  days  in  every  year.  But  this  perfonal  attend¬ 
ance  growing  troublefome  in  many  refpeCts,  the  te¬ 
nants  found  means  of  compounding  for  it,  by  firft; 
fending  others  in  their  ftead,  and  in  procefs  of  time  by 
making  a  pecuniary  fatisfaClion  to  the  crown  in  lieu  of 
it.  This  pecuniary  fatisfa&ion  at  laft  came  to  be  levied 
by  affeffments,  at  fo  much  for  every  knight’s  fee,  under 
the  name  of  feutages  ;  which  appear  to  have  been 
levied  for  the  firft  time  ill  the  fifth  year  of  Henry  II. 
on  account  of  his  expedition  to  Touloufe,  and  were- 
then  (Sir  Wm.  Blackftone  apprehends)  mere  arbitrary 
compofitions,  as  the  king  and  the  fubjeCl  could  agree. 

But  this  precedent  being  afterwards  abufed  into  a  means 
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Lard,  of  oppreflion  (by  levying  fcutages  on  the  landholders 
— by  the  Ring’s  authority  only,  whenever  our  kings  went 
to  war,  in  order  to  hire  mercenary  troops  and  pay  their 
contingent  expences),  it  became  thereupon  a  matter  of 
national  complaint y  and  King  John  was  obliged  to 
promife,  in  his  magna  charta ,  that  no  fcutage  fhould  be 
impofed  without  the  confent  of  the  common  council  of 
the  realm. 

Of  the  fame  nature  with  fcutages  upon  knights  fees 
were  the  afleffments  of  hydage  upon  all  other  lands, 
and  of  talliage  upon  cities  and  boroughs.  But  they  all 
gradually  fell  into  difufe,  upon  the  introduction  of 
fubfidies,  about  the  time  of  King  Richard  II.  and 
King  Henry  IV.  Thefe  were,  a  tax,  not  immediately 
impofed  upon  property,  but  upon  perfons  in  refpeft  of 
their  reputed  eftates,  after  the  nominal  rate  of  4s.  in 
the  pound  for  lands,  and  2s.  6d.  for  goods;  and  for 
thofe  of  aliens  in  a  double  proportion.  But  this  affeff- 
ment  was  alfo  made  according  to  an  ancient  valuation, 
wherein  the  computation  was  fo  very  moderate,  and  the 
rental  of  the  kingdom  was  fuppofed  to  be  fo  exceeding 
low,  that  one  fubfidy  of  this  fort  did  not,  according 
to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  amount  to  more  than  70,000k 
whereas  a  moderate  land  tax  at  the  fame  rate  produces 
two  millions.  It  was  anciently  the  rule  never  to  grant 
more  than  one  fubfidy  and  two  fifteenths  at  a  time  : 
but  this  rule  was  broke  through  for  the  firft  time  on  a 
very  prefling  occafion,  the  Spanifh  invaflon  in  1588; 
when  the  parliament  gave  Queen  Elizabeth  two  fubfi- 
dies  and  four  fifteenths.  Afterwards,  as  money  funk 
in  value,  more  fubfidies  were  given  y  and  we  have  an 
inftance,  in  the  firft  parliament  of  1640,  of  the  king’s 
defiring  12  fubfidies  of  the  commons,  to  be  levied  in 
three  years  y  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  ftartling  pro- 
pofal  y  though  Lord  Clarendon  tells  ns  that  the  fp'eak- 
er,  Serjeant  Glanville,  made  it  manifeft  to  the  houfe, 
how  very  inconfiderable  a  fum  12  fubfidies  amounted 
to,  by  telling  them  he  had  computed  what  he  was  to 
pay  for  them  :  and  when  he  named  the  fum,  he  being 
known  to  be  poffeffed  of  a  great  eftate,  it  feemed  not 
worth  any  farther  deliberation.  And,  indeed,  upon 
calculation,  we  fhall  find,  that  the  total  amount  of 
thefe  12  fubfidies,  to  be  raifed  in  three  years,  is  lefs 
than  what  is  now  raifed  in  one  year  by  a  land  tax  of 
2s.  in  the  pound. 

The  grant  of  fcutages,  talliages,  or  fubfidies  by  the 
commons,  did  not  extend  to  fpiritual  preferments  y 
thofe  being  ufually  taxed  at  the  fame  time  by  the 
clergy  themfelves  in  convocation  y  which  grants  of  the 
clergy  were  confirmed  in  parliament  y  otherwife  they 
were  illegal,  and  not  binding  y  as  the  fame  noble  writer 
obferves  of  the  fubfidies  granted  by  the  convoca¬ 
tion,  which  continued  fitting  after  the  diffolution  of 
the  firft  parliament  in  1640.  A  fubfidy  granted  by 
the  clergy  was  after  the  rate  of  4s.  in  the  pound,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  valuation  of  their  livings  in  the  king’s 
books  y  and  amounted,  Sir  Edward  Coke  tells  us,  to 
about  20,oool.  While  this  cuftom  continued,  con¬ 
vocations  were  wont  to  fit  as  frequently  as  parlia¬ 
ments  y  but  the  laft  fubfidies,  thus  given  by  the  cler¬ 
gy,  were  thofe  confirmed  by  flatute  15  Car.  II.. c.  JO. 
iince  which  another  method  of  taxation  has  generally 
prevailed,  which  takes  in  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  lai¬ 
ty:  in  recompenfe  for  which,  the  beneficed  clergy  have 
from  that  period  been  allowed  to  vote  at  the  election 


of  knights  of  the  Shire  y  and  thenceforward  alfo  the 
practice  of  giving  eccleflaftical  fubfidies  hath  fallen  into 
total  difufe. 

The  lay  fubfidy  was  ufually  raifed  by  commiftioners 
appointed  by  the  crown,  or  tie  great  officers  of  ft  ate  ; 
and  therefore  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  be¬ 
tween  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  the  latter  having 
no  other  fufficient  revenue  to  fupport  themfelves  and 
their  meafures,  introduced  the  praftice  of  laying 
weekly  and  monthly  afleffments  of  a  fpecific  fum  upon 
the  feveral  counties  of  the  kingdom  y  to  be  levied  by 
a  pound  rate  on  lands  and  perfonal  eftates  y  which 
were  occafionally  continued  during  the  whole  ufurpa- 
tion,  fometimes  at  the  rate  of  i20,oool.  a  month, 
fometimes  at  inferior  rates.  After  the  Reftoration,  the 
ancient  method  of  granting  fubfidies,  inftead  of  fuck 
monthly  affefTments,  was  twice,  and  twice  only,  re¬ 
newed  y  viz.  in  1663,  when  four  fubfidies  were  granted 
by  the  temporality  and  four  by  the  clergy  y  and  in 
1670,  when  8oo,oool.  was  raifed  by  way  of  fubfidy, 
which  was  the  laft  time  of  raifing  fupplies.  in  that 
manner.  For  the  monthly  afleffments  being  now 
eftablifhed  by  cuftom,  being  raifed  by  commiflioners 
named  by  parliament,  and  producing  a  more  certain 
revenue  y  from  that  time  forwards  we  hear  no  more  of 
fubfidies,  but  occafional  afleffments  were  granted  as  the 
national  emergencies  required.  Thefe  periodical  af- 
feffments,  the  fubfidies  which  preceded  them,  and  the 
more  ancient  fcutage,.  hydage,  and  talliage,.  were  to 
all  intents  and  purpofes  a  land  tax  y-and  the  afleffments 
were  fometimes  exprefsly  called  fo.  Yet  a  popular 
opinion  has  prevailed,  that  the  land  tax  was  firft  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  reign  of  King  William  III.  y  becaufe 
in  the  year  1692  a  new  affeffment  or  valuation  of 
eftates  was  made  throughout  the  kingdom  y  which, 
though  by  no  means  a  perfect  one,  had  this  effeft* 
that  a  fupply  of  300,000k  was  equal  to  is.  in  the 
pound  of  the  value  of  eftates  given  in.  And,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  enhanced  valuation,  from  the  year  1693  to 
the  prefent,  a  period  of  near  a  century,  the  land  tax 
has  continued  an  annual  charge  upon  the  fubjeft  y 
about  half  the  time  at  4s.  in  the  pound,  fometimes  at 
3s.  fometimes  at  2s.  twice  at  is.  but  without  any  total 
intermiflion.  The  medium  has  been  3s.  3d.  in  the 
pound  y  being  equivalent  to  23  ancient  fubfidies,  and 
amounting  annually  to  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
of  money.  The  method  of  raifing  it  is  by  charging  a 
particular  fum  upon  each  county,  according  to  the  va¬ 
luation  given  in,  A.  D.  1692  y  and  this  fum  is  afTeffed 
and  raifed  upon  individuals  (their  perfonal  eftate,  as 
well  as  real,  being  liable  thereto)  by  commiftioners  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  aft,  being  the  principal  landholders  in 
the  county  and  their  officers. 

An  aft  pafles  annually  for  the  raifing  in  genera!* 
2,03 7,627k  9s.  10-Jd.  by  the  above  faid  tax  at  4s. 
in  the  pound  y  whereof  there  fhall  be  raifed  in  the  few 
veral  counties  in  England,  according  to  the  propor¬ 
tions  expreffed  in  the  aft,  1,989,673k  7s.  io|d.  y 
and  in  Scotland,  47,954k  is.  2d.  by  an  eight  months 
cefs  of  5994k  5s.  l-Jd.  per  menfem ,  to  be  raifed  out  of 
the  land  rent,  and  to  be  paid  at  four  terms,  as  fpecified 
in  the  aft,  by  two  months  amount  each  time. 

LAND  Waiter ,  an  officer  of  the  cuftomhoufe,  whofe 
duty  is,  upon  landing  any  merchandife,  to  examine, 
tafte,  weigh,  meafure  them,  ,&c.  and  to  take  an  account 

thereof,. 
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Land  thereof.  In  fome  ports  they  alfo  execute  the  office  of 
Linden  a  coa^  wa^er*  They  are  Iikewife  occanonally  ftyled 

,  _ fe archers .  and  are  to  attend  and  join  with  the  patent 

fearcher  in  the  execution  of  all  cockets  for  the  lliip- 
ping  of  goods  to  be  exported  to  foreign  parts  *,  and  in 
cafes  where  drawbacks  on  bounties  are  to  be  paid  to 
the  merchant  on  the  exportation  of  any  goods,  they, 
as  well  as  the  patent  fearchers,  are  to  certify  the  ship¬ 
ping  thereof  on  the  debentures. 

LANDAFF,  a  town  or  village  of  Glamorganshire 
in  South  Wales,  with  a  biffiop’s  fee,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  has  the  title  of  a  city .  It  is  feated  upon  an 
afcent  on  the  river  Taff,  or  Tave,  near  Cardiff \  but 
the  cathedral  Hands  on  a  low  ground,  and  is  a  large 
{lately  building.  The  original  ftru&ure  was  built 
about  the  beginning  of  the  *  2th  century.  The  build¬ 
ing  now  ufed  as  the  cathedral  includes  part  of  the 
body  of  the  ancient  one  j  but  is  in  other  refpeCb  as 
modern  as  the  prefent  century,  about  the  middle  of 
which  the  old  church  underwent  fuch  reparation  as 
was  almoft  equivalent  to  rebuilding.  The  ruins  are 
at  the  weft  end  of  the  modern  church,  and  confift  of 
the  original  weftern  door- way,  and  part  of  the  north 
and  fouth  Tides.  The  arch  over  the  door  is  circular', 
and  has  a  well  carved  epiftopal  ftatue  immediately 
over  it.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  front  under  which  this 
door  Hands  is  *  whole  length  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
with  a  crofs  on  the  apex  of  the  building.  In  this 
front  are  two  rows  of  neat  pointed  arches  for  win¬ 
dows  \  and  on  the  north  and  fouth  Tides  above  men¬ 
tioned  are  two  circular  door-cafes  half  funk  in  the 
earth.  Thefe  ruins  exhibit  an  afpecl  very  differeitt 
from  the  prefent  cathedral,  the  new  part  of  which  the 
architect  formed  principally  on  the  Roman  model, 
without  confidering  how  incongruous  this  ftyle  of 
architecture  is  with  the  plan  purfued  in  the  ancient 
part. — Landaff  is  a  place  of  but  fmall  extent,  and 
has  no  market.  It  is  a  port  town,  however,  and  car¬ 
ries  on  a  good  trade,  as  it  has  a  very  tolerable  harbour 
that  opens  into  the  river  Severn  about  four  miles  di- 
ftant.  The  ruins  of  the  bifhop’s  palace  ftiow  it  to 
have  been  caftellated.  It  was  built  in  1120,  and  was 
deftroyed  by  Henry  IV.  W.  Long.  3.  20.  N.  Lat. 

LANDAU,  an  ancient,  handfome,  and  very  ftrong 
town  of  France,  in  Lower  Alface.  It  was  fomerly 
imperial,  and  belonged  to  Germany,  till  the  treaty  of 
Munfter,  when  it  was  given  up  to  France.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Zurich,  in  a  pleafant  fertile  country.  It 
was  feverely  bombarded  by  the  allies  in  1 793,  but  they 
were  obliged  to  raife  the  liege.  E.  Long.  8.  12.  N. 
Lat.  49.  1  2. 

LANDEN,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
in  Brabant,  famous  for  a  battle  gained  over  the  French 
by  the  allies,  in  July  1693,  w^en  0,000  men  were 
killed.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Beck,  in  E.  Long. 
5.  5.  N.  Lat.  ^2.  45. 

Landen,  John ,  F.  R.  S.  an  eminent  mathemati¬ 
cian,  was  born  at  Peakirk,  near  Peterborough  in 
Northamptonfliire,  in  January  1719.  He  became  very 
early  a  proficient  in  the  mathematics,  tor  we  find  him 
a  very  refpeCtable  contributor  to  the  Ladies  Diary  in 
1744;  and  he  was  foon  among  the  foremoft  of  thofe 
who  then  contributed  to  the  fupport  of  that  fmaiTbut 
Valuable  publication,  in  wh-ch  almoft every  Engl ifhma* 
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thematician,  who  has  arrived  at  any  degree  of  eminence  Landen* 
for  the  laft  half  century,  has  contended  for  fame  at  one 
time  of  his  life  or  othtr.  Mr  Landen  continued  his 
contributions  to  it  at  times,  and  under  one  fignature  or 
other,  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death. 

It  has  been  frequently  obferved,  that  the  hiftories  of 
literary  men  confift  chiefly  of  a  hiftoryoftheir  writings, 
and  the  obfervation  was  never  more  fully  verified  than 
it  will  be  in  this  article  concerning  Mr  Landen. 

In  the  48th  volume  of  the  Philofophieal  Tran  factions, 
for  the  year  1754,  Mr  Landen  gave  “  An  inreftigatioa 
of  fome  theorems  which  fuggeft  feveral  very  remark¬ 
able  properties  of  the  circle,  and  nre  at  the  fame  time 
of  confiderable  ufe  in  rcfolving  fractions,  the  denomi¬ 
nators  of  which  are  certain  multinomicils,  into  more 
fimple  ones,  and  by  that  means  facilitate  the  compu¬ 
tation  of  fluents.”  This  ingenious  paper  was  handed 
to  the  Society  by  that  eminent  mathematician  the  late 
Thomas  Simpfon  of  Woolwich  ;  a  circumftance  which 
will  convey  to  thofe  who  are  not  themfelves  judges  of 
it  fome  idea  of  its  merit.  In  the  year  1755,  he  pub- 
lifhed  a  volume  of  about  160  pages,  entitled  “  Mathe¬ 
matical  Lucubrations.”  The  title  to  this  publication 
was  made  choice  of  as  a  means  of  informing  the  world 
that  the  fludy  of  the  mathematics  was  at  that  time 
rather  the  purfuit  of  his  leifure  hours  than  his  princi¬ 
pal  employment*,  and  indeed  it  continued  to  be  fo  the 
greateft  part  of  his  life,  for  about  theyear  1762  he  was 
appointed  agent  to  the  right  honourable  the  earl  Fitz- 
william,  and  refigned  that  employment  only  two  years 
before  his  death,  pad  it  been  other  wife,  it  feems 
highly  probable  he  would  have  extended  his  refearches 
in  the  mathematics,  to  which  he  was  moft  enthufiafti- 
cally  devoted,  much  farther  than  any  other  per  Ton  has 
done.  His  lucubrations  contain  a  variety  of  tra&s  re¬ 
lative  to  the  rectification  of  curve  lines,  the  fumma- 
tion  of  feries,  the  finding  of  fluents,  and  many  other 
points  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  mathematics.  About 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1757,  or  the  beginning  of 
1758,  he  publiffied  propofals  for  printing  by  fubferip- 
tion  44  The  Refidual  Analyfis,  a  new  branch  of  the  Al¬ 
gebraic  art and  in  1758  he  publifhed  a  fmall  trad 
in  quarto,  entitled  44  A  Difcourfe  on  the  Refidual 
Analyfis,”  in  which  he  refolved  a  variety  of  problems, 
to  which  the  method  of  fluxions  had  been  ufually 
applied,  by  a  mode  of  reafoning  entirely  new  •  com¬ 
pared  thefe  folutions  with  folutions  of  the  fame  pro¬ 
blems,  inveftigated  by  the  fluxionary  method  -7  and 
Ihowed  that  the  folutions  by  his  new*  method  were,  in. 
general,  more  natural  and  elegant  than  the  fluxionary 
ones. 

In  the  51ft  volume  of  the  Philofophieal  TranfaCtions 
for  the  year  1760,  he  gave  44  A  new  method  of  com¬ 
puting  the  Turns  of  a  great  number  of  infinite  feries.” 

This  paper  was  alfo  prefented  to  the  fociety  by  his  in- 
gen’ou1'  friend  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Simpfon.  In 
1774,  he  published  the  firft  book  of  44  The  Refidual 
Analyfis,”  in  a  4  0  volume  of  218  pages,  with  feveral 
copperplates.  In  this  treatise,  befides  explaining 
the  principles  which  his  new  analyfis  was  founded 
011,  he  applied  it  to  drawing  tangents  and  finding  the 
properties  of  curve  lines  j  todeferibing  thtir  involutes 
and  evolute*,  finding  the  radius  of  curvature,  their 
greateft  and  leaft  ordinates,  and  points  of  contrary 
fluxure  5  to  the  determination  of  their  cufps,  and  the 
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Lasden.  drawing  of  aflymptotes  :  and  he  propofed  in  a  fccond 
book  to  extend  the  application  of  this  new  analyfis  to 
a  great  variety  of  mechanical  and  phylical  fubjedts. 
The  papers  which  were  to  have  formed  this  book  lay 
long  by  him  ;  but  he  never  found  leifure  to  put  them 
in  order  for  the  prefs. 

On  the  J  6th  of  January  1766,  Mr  Landen  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  admitted  on  the  24th 
of  April  following.  In  the  58  th  volume  of  the  Philo- 
fophieal  Tranfadlions,  for  the  year  1768-,  he  gave  a 
“  Specimen  of  a  new  method  of  comparing  curvilineal 
areas}  by  means  of  which  many  areas  are  compared,,  that 
did  not  appear  to  be  comparable  by  any  other  method  j” 
a  circumftance  of  no  fmall  importance  in  that  part  of 
natural  philofophy  which  relates  to  the  dodtrine  of 
motion.  In  the  60th  volume  of  the  fame  work  for 
the  year  1770,  he  gave  “  Some  new  theorems  for 
computing  the  whole  areas  of  curve  lines,  where  the 
ordinates  are  exprefled  by  fradtions  of  a  certain  form,” 
in  a  more  concife  and  elegant  manner  than  had  been 
done  by  Cotes,  De  Moivre,  and  others  who  had  con- 
fldered  the  fubjedt  before  him.  In  the  6rft  volume 
for  1771,  he  has  inveftigated  feveral  new  and  ufeful 
theorems  for  computing  certain  fluents,  which  are  af- 
fignable  by  yes  of  the  conic  fedtions.  This  fubjedl 
had  been  confidered  before  both  by  Mr  Maclaurin 
and  M.  d’Alembert  y  but  fome.  of  the  theorems 
which  were  given  by  thefe  celebrated  mathematicians, 
being  in  part  exprefled  by  the  difference  between  an 
arc  of  a  hyperbola  and  its  tangent,  and  that  dif¬ 
ference  being  not  diredlly  attainable  when  the  arc 
and  its  tangent  both  become  infinite,  as  they  will  do 
when  the  whole  fluent  is  wanted,  although  fuch  fluent 
be  finite  5  thefe  theorems  therefore  fail  in  thofe  cafes, 
and  the  computation  becomes  impradlicable  w'ithout 
farther  help.  This  defedt  Mr  Landen  has  removed 
by  afligning  the  limit  of  the  difference  between  the  hy¬ 
perbolic  arc  and  its  tangent,  while  the  point  of  con- 
tadl  is  fuppofed  to  be  removed  to  an  infinite  diftance 
from  the  vertex  of  the  curve.  And  he  concludes  the 
paper  with  a  curious  and  remarkable  property  relating 
to  pendulous  bodies,  which  is  deducible  from  thofe 
theorems.  In  the  fame  year  he  publiflied,  “  Animad- 
verlions  on  Dr  Stewart’s  computation  of  the  fun’s  dif¬ 
tance  from  the  earth.” 

In  the  65th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  for  1775,  he  gave  the  inveftigation  of  a  general 
theorem,  which  he  had  promifed  in  177-1,  for  finding 
the  length  of  any  arc  of  a  conic  hyperbola  by  means  of 
two  elliptic  arcs  }  and  obferves,  that  by  the  theorems 
there  inveftigated,  both  the  elaftic  curve  and  the  curve 
of  equable  recefs  from  a  given  point,  may  be  con- 
ftrudted  in  thofe  cafes  where  Mr  Maclaurin’s  elegant 
method  fails.  In  the  67th  volume,  for  1777,  he  gave 
“  A  new  theory  of  the  motion  of  bodies  revolving 
about  an  axis  in  free  fpace,  when  that  motion  is  di- 
fturbed  by  fome  extraneous  force,  either  percuffive  or 
accelerative.”  At  this  time  he  did  not  know  that  the 
'  fubjedl  had  been  handled  by  any  perfon  before  him  } 
and  he  confidered  only  the  motion  of  a  fphere’s  fphe- 
roid  and  cylinder.  The  publication  of  this  paper, 
however,  w  as  the  caufe  of  his  being  told,  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  rotatory  motion  had  been  confidered  by  M. 
d’Alembert  5  and  purchafing  that  author’s  Opufcules 
Mathematiquesy  he  there  learned  that  M.  d’Alembert 


was  not  the  only  one  who  had  confidered  the  matter 
before  him  ;  for  M.  d’Alembert  there  fpeaks  of  fome 
mathematician,  though  he  does  nut  mention  his  name, 
who,  after  reading  what  had  been  written  on  the  fub¬ 
jedl,  doubted  whether  there  be  any  folid  whatever, 
befides  the  fphere,  in  which  any  line,  palling  through 
its  centre  of  gravity,  w  ill  be  a  permanent  axis  of  rota¬ 
tion.  In  confequtnce  of  this,  Mr  Landen  took  up 
the  fubjedt  again  }  and  though  he  did  not  then  give  a 
folution  to  the  general  problem,  viz.  “  To  determine 
the  motions  of  a  body  of  any  form  whatever,  revolving 
without  reftraint  about  any  axis  palling  through  its 
centre  of  gravity,”  he  fully  removed  every  doubt  of 
the  kind  which  had  been  flarted  by  the  perion  alluded 
•to  by  M.  d’Alembert,  and  pointed  out  feveral  bodies, 
which,  under  certain  dimenlions,  have  that  remarkable 
property.  This  paper  is  given,  among  many  others 
equally  curious,  in  a  volume  of  Memoirs  which  he  pub¬ 
liflied  in  the  year  1780.  But  what  renders  that  vo¬ 
lume  yet  more  valuable,  is  a  very  extenfive  appendix, 
containing  “  Theorems  for  the  calculation  of  fluents.” 
The  tables  which  contain  thefe  theorems  are  more 
complete  and  extenfive  than  any  which  are  to  be  found 
in  any  other  author,  and  are  chiefly  of  his  own  invefti- 
gating  }  being  fuch  as  had  occurred  to  him  in  the 
courfe  of  a  long  and  curious  application  to  mathemati¬ 
cal  ftudies  in  almoft  every  branch  of  thofe  feiences.  In 
1781,  1782,  and  1783,  he  publiflied  three  little  trafts 
on  the  fummation  of  converging  feries,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
plained  and  (hewed  the  extent  of  fome  theorems  which 
had  been  given  for  that  purpofe  by  M.  de  Moivre, 
Mr  Sterling,  and  his  old  friend  Thomas  Simpfon,  in 
anfwer  to  fome  things  which  he  thought  had  been 
written  to  the  difparagement  of  thofe  excellent  ma¬ 
thematicians.  It  was  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  Mr 
Landen  did  not  ftiow  lefs  mathematical  (kill  in  explain¬ 
ing  and  illuftrating  thefe  theorems,  than  he  has  done 
in  his  writings  on  original  fubjedts  ;  and  that  the  au¬ 
thors  of  them  were  as  little  aware  of  the  extent  of  their 
own  theorems  as  the  reft  of  the  w  orld  were  before  Mr 
Landen’s  ingenuity  made  it  obvious  to  all. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1782,  Mr  Landen 
had  made  fueh  improvements  in  his  theory  of  rotatory 
motion,  as  enabled  him,  he  thought,  to  give  a  folution 
of  the  general  problem  fpecified  above  ;  but  finding  the 
refult  of  it  to  differ  very  materially  from  the  refult  of 
the  folution  which  had  been  given  of  it  by  M.  d’A¬ 
lembert,  and  not  being  able  to  fee  clearly  where  that 
gentleman  had  erred,  he  did  not  venture  to  make  his 
own  folution  public.  In  the  courfe  of  that  year,  hav- 
ing  procured  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for 
1757,  which  contain  M.  Euler’s  folution  of  the  pro¬ 
blem,  he  found  that  this  gentleman’s  folution  gave  the 
fame  refult  as  had  been  deduced  by  M.  d’Alembert  j 
but  the  perfpicuity  of  M.  Euler’s  manner  of  writing 
enabled  him  to  difeover  where  he  had  erred,  which 
the  obfeurity  of  the  other  did  not  do.  The  agreement, 
however,  of  two  writers  of  fuch  eftablilhed  reputation 
as  M.  Euler  and  M.  d’Alembert  made  him  long  du¬ 
bious  of  the  truth  of  his  own  folution,  and  induced 
him  to  revife  the  procefs  again  and  again  with  the  ut- 
moft  circumfpedtion  }  and  being  every  time  more  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  own  folution  was  right  and  theirs 
wrong,  he  at  length  gave  it  to  the  public  in  the  75th- 
volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions  for  1785* 
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The  extreme  difficulty  of  the  fubjeft,  joined  to  the 
Land  rav  conc^e  manner  in  which  Mr  Landen  had  been  obliged 
> - y —  *  to  give  his  folution  in  order  to  confine  it  within  pro¬ 

per  limits  for  the  Tranfa&ions,  rendered  it  too  difficult, 
or  at  leaft  too  laborious,  a  piece  of  bufinefs  for  moft 
mathematicians  to  read  it  ;  and  this  circumftance,  join¬ 
ed  to  the  eftabliffied  reputation  of  Euler,  induced  many 
to  think  that  his  folution  was  right  and  Mr  Landen’s 
wrong  \  and  there  did  not  want  attempts  to  prove  it. 
But  notwithftanding  thefe  attempts  were  manifeftly 
wrong,  and  that  every  one  who  perufed  them  faw'  it, 
they  convinced  Mr  Landen  that  there  was  a  neceffity 
for  giving  his  folution  at  greater  length,  in  order  to 
render  it  more  generally  underftood.  About  this  time 
alfo  he  met  by  chance  with  the  late  P.  Frifi’s  Cofmo - 
graphic  Phijfiaz  et  Mathematic ce ;  in  the  fecond  part 
of  v’hich  there  is  a  folution  of  this  problem,  agreeing 
in  the  refult  with  thofe  of  M.  Euler  afid  D’Alembert, 
which  is  not  furprifing,  as  P.  Frifi  employs  the  fame 
principle  that  they  did.  Here  Mr  Landen  learned 
that  M.  Euler  had  revifed  the  folution  which  he  had 
given  formerly  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs,  and  given  it 
another  form  and  a  greater  length  in  a  volume  pub- 
liffied  at  Gryphifwell  in  1765,  entitled,  Theoria  Motus 
corporum  filidorum  feu  rigidorum.  Having  therefore 
procured  this  book,  Mr  Landen  found  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciples  employed  in  it,  andofcourfe  the  fame  conclulion 
refulting  from  them  that  he  had  found  in  M.  Euler’s 
former  folution  of  the  problems  :  but  as  the  reafoning 
was  given  at  greater  length,  he  was  enabled  to  fee 
more  diftin&ly  how  M.  Euler  had  been  led  into  the 
miflake,  and  to  fet  that  miftake  in  a  flronger  point  of 
view..  .As  he  had  been  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of 
explaining  his  ideas  on  the  fubjeft  more  fully,  fo  he 
now  found  it  neceffary  to  lofe  no  time  in  fetting  about 
it.  He  had  for  feveral  years  been  feverely  affli&ed 
with  the  ftone  in  the  bladder,  and  toward  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  confined  to 
his  bed  for  more  than  a  month  at  a  time  :  yet  even 
this  dreadful  diforder  did  not  abate  his  ardour  for  ma¬ 
thematical  ftudies  *,  for  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Me¬ 
moirs  vras  written  and  revifed  during  the  intervals  of 
his  diforder.  This  volume,  befides  a  folution  of  the 
general  problem  concerning  rotatory  motion,  contains 
the  refolution  of  the  problem  concerning  the  motion 
of  a  top  j  an  inveftigation  of  the  motion  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes,  in  which  Mr  Landen  has  firft  of  any  one  point¬ 
ed  out  the  caufe  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  miflake  in  his 
folution  of  this  celebrated  problem  ;  and  fome  other 
papers. of  confiderable  importance.  He  juft  lived  to 
fee  this  work  finifhed,  and  received  a  copy  of  it  the 
day  before  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  15th  of 
January  1790,  at  Milton,  near  Peterborough,  in  the 
71ft  year  of  his  age. 

LANDERNEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower 
Bretagne,  now  the  department  of  Finifterre,  feated  on 
the  river  Elhorn,  20  miles  eaft  of  Breft.  In  an 
inn  here  is  a  well  which  ebbs  and  flows  like  the  fea, 
•but  at  contrary  times.  E.  Long.  4.  13.  N.  Lat. 
48.  25. 

LANDGRAVE,  (formed  of  the  German  land, 

“  earth,”  and  grqf,  or  grave,  “  judge”  or  “  count”)  ; 
f  name  formerly  given  to  thofe  who  executed  juftice 
in  behalf  of  the  emperors,  with  regard  to  the  internal 
jolicy  of  the  country.  The  title  does  not  fe.  m  to 
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have  been  ufed  before  the  nth  century.  Thefe  judges  Lasdgrm 
were  firft  appointed  within  a  certain  diftrift  of  Ger-  B 
many:  in.procefs  of  time  the  title  became  hereditary,  Landflim,J 
and  thefe  judges  aflumed  the  fovereignty  of  the  feveral  * 
diftri&s  or  counties  over  which  they  prefided.  Land¬ 
grave  is  now  applied  by  way  of  eminence  to  thofe  fe- 
vereign  princes  of  the  empire  who  poflefs  by  inheritance 
certain  eftates  called  landgravates ,  and  of  which  they 
receive  the  invert  iture  of  the  emperor.  There  are  four 
princes  who  have  this  title,  viz.  thofe  of  Thuringia, 

Heffia,  Alface,  and  Leuchtemberg.  There  are  alfo 
other  landgraves,  who  are  not  princes  but  counts  of  the 
empire.  See  Count. 

LANDGRAVIATE,  or  Landgravate,  the  of¬ 
fice,  authority,  jurifdi&ion,  or  territory  of  a  land¬ 
grave. 

LANDGUARD  fort  feems  to  belong  to  Suffolk, 
but  is  in  the  limits  of  Effex,  and  has  a  fine  profpe<ft  of 
the  coarts  of  both  counties.  It  was  ere&ed,  and  is 
maintained,  for  the  defence  of  the  port  of  Harwich 
over  againft  it  j  for  it  commands  the  entry  of  it  from 
the  fea  up  the  Maningtree  water,  and  will  reach  any 
fliip  that  goes  in  or  out.  It  is  placed  on  a  point  of 
land  fo  furrounded  with  the  fea  at  high  water,  that  it 
looks  like  a  little  ifland  at  leaft  one  mile  £rom  the  fhore. 

The  making  its  foundation  folid  enough  for  fo  good  a 
fortification  cart  many  years  labour  and  a  prodigious 
expence.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I. 
when  it  was  a  much  more  confiderable  fortification 
than  now,  having  four  baftions  mounted  with  60  very 
large  guns,  particularly  thofe  on  the  royal  baftion, 
which  would  throw  a  28  pound  ball  over  Harwich. 

Here  is  a  fmall  garrifon,  with  a  governor,  and  a  plat¬ 
form  of  guns.  This  fort  is  refitted  and  greatly  en¬ 
larged  for  the  conveniency  of  the  officers  of  ordnance, 
engineers,  and  matrofles  \  and  a  barrack  built  for  the 
foldiers. 

LANDISFARN,  or  Lindesfarn.  See  Holt - 
If  and. 

LANDRECY,  a  town  of  the  French  Netherlands, 
in  Hainault,  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  the  Py¬ 
renees,  and  is  now  very  well  fortified.  It  was  befieged 
by  Prince  Eugene  in  1712,  but  to  no  purpofe.  It  was 
taken  by  the  allies  in  April  1794,  but  retaken  in  July 
following.  It  is  feated  in  a  plain  on  the  river  Sambre, 
in  E.  Long.  3.  47.  N.  Lat.  50.  7. 

LANDSCAPE,  in  painting,  the  view  or  profpeft 
of  a  country  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  will  reach.  See 
Painting  and  Drawing. 

LANDSCROON,  a  fea  port  town  of  Sweden,  in 
South  Gothland,  and  territory  of  Sehonen,  feated  on 
the  Baltic  fea,  within  the  Sound,  22  miles  north  of  Co¬ 
penhagen.  E.  Long.  14.  20.  N.  Lat.  55.  42. 

LANSDOWNE,  a  town  in  Somerfetfhire,  near 
Bath,  where  there  is  a  fair  in  Oftober  for  cattle  and 
cheefe. 

LANDSHUT,  a  rtrong  town  of  Germany  in 
Lov  ier  Bavaria,  with  a  ftrong  caftle  on  an  adjacent 
hill.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Ifer,  E.  Long.  12.  15. 

N.  Lat.  48.  29.  There  is  another  fmall  town  of  the 
fame  name  in  Silefia,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Schweidnitz, 
feated  on  the  river  Zeider,  which  falls  into  the  Bauber  : 
and  there  is  alfo  another  in  Moravia,  feated  on  the 
river  Morave,  on  the  confines  of  Hungary  and  Auf- 
tria. 
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LANDSKIP.  See  Landscape. 

LANERKSHIRE,  or  Lanarkshire,  a  county  of 
♦  Scotland,  called  alfo  Clydefdale ,  from  the  river  Clyde 
by  which  it  is  watered.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  county  of  Dumbarton  *,  on  the  eaft  by  Stirling, 
Linlithgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Peebles,  (hires  ;  on  the 
fouth  by  Dumfries  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  Ayr  and  Ren¬ 
frew  (hires.  Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is  about 
40  miles,  from  eaft  to  weft  36. — The  river  Clyde,  de¬ 
fending  from  the  fouthern  part  of  this  county,  divides 
it  into  two  almoft  equal  parts  ;  and  after  a  courfe  of 
about  50  miles,  meets  the  tide  a  little  below  Glafgow  j 
(fee  Glasgow).  Proceeding  up  the  river  from  Glaf¬ 
gow,  the  country  is  rich  and  well  cultivated.  Bothwell 
caftle,  now  in  ruins,  (lands  on  an  eminence  which  over¬ 
looks  the  Clyde.  Some  of  its  walls  are  (till  remaining, 
which  meafure  15  feet  in  thicknefs  and  60  feet  in 
height.  Between  this  caftle  and  the  priory  of  Blan- 
tyre  on  the  oppofite  ftde  of  the  Clyde,  there  is  faid  to 
have  been  in  ancient  times  a  fubterraneous  paffage  un¬ 
der  the  river.  A  little  above  (lands  Bothwell  bridge, 
noted  for  the  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  by  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  in  1679. — Eaft  from  Bothwell  caftle,  in  an 
elevated  fituation,  (lands  the  Kirk  of  Shotts,  amid  a 
wild  and  barren  country.  This  dreary  wafte  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  heath*,  and  though  a  high  fituation,  is  flat*  and 
very  marihy  in  many  places.  It  is  chiefly  employed 
as  lheep  walks  5  and  notwithftanding  the  vicinity  of 
coal  and  lime,  feems  fcarce  capable  of  cultivation. 
This  want  is,  however,  compenfated  by  the  abundance 
©f  iron  (lone  and  coal,  which  are  here  brought  toge¬ 
ther  by  the  hand  of  nature.  Nor  is  this  advantage 
confined  to  the  barren  tra£l  in  the  north-eaft  corner 
of  the  (hire.  The  whole  county  abounds  with  thefe 
valuable  minerals*,  and  two  iron  works  are  erefted  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  one  a  little  above  Glafgow, 
and  another  at  Cleland  near  Hamilton.  But  the  moil 
confiderable  work  of  this  kind  in  the  county  is  that  of 
Cleugh,  a  few  miles  fouth -eaft  from  the  Kirk  of  Shotts. 
A  village  is  here  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
workmen.  It  is  called  Wilfontown  from  the  name  of 
the  proprietors.  There  are  befide  thefe,  two  other 
iron  works  in  this  county,  one  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cadder  near  Airdrie,  and  the  other  at  Shotts. — The 
fmall  borough  of  Lanerk  is  fituated  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill’,  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  Clyde,  commanding 
a  fine  profpe<ft  over  the  river.  In  this  neighbourhood 
are  fome  of  the  greateft  cotton  manufactories  in  Scot¬ 
land.  The  Clyde  near  this  place  runs  for  feveral  miles 
between  high  rocks  covered  with  woods  ;  and  in  its 
courfe  exhibits  many  aftonifhing  cataraCts  :  (fee  the 
article  Clyde). — From  Lanerk,  pafting  the  village  of 
Carftairs,  a  few  miles  to  the  eaft  we  meet  the  fmall 
town  of  Carnwath.  In  this  neighbourhood,  and  along 
the  Clyde  to  the  fouth-eaft,  there  is  much  cultivation 
and  rich  pafture. — To  the  fouth  of  Carnwath  is  the  town 
of  Biggar  *,  where  is  feen  the  ruin  of  a  collegiate 
church  founded  in  1545* — The  lands  about  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  Culter  and  Lamington  are  fertile  $  but 
further  up  the  Clyde  we  meet  with  nothing  but 
(heep  walks  and  pafture  grounds  in  tracing  it  to  its 
fource. 

In  the  fouthern  part  of  the  (hire,  generally  called 
Clydefdale,  the  country  is  not  lefs  wild.  Among  the 
mountains  here,  or  rather  in  a  hollow  near  their  (um- 
Vol.  XI.  Part  II. 
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mit,  we  meet  with  the  village  of  Leadhills,  by  fome  Lanerk* 
faid  to  be  the  higheft  human  habitation  in  the  ifland  ,  niire* 
of  Great  Britain.  Here,  however,  refide  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miners  witk  their  families.  Thefe  miners, 
though  in  a  great  meafure  excluded  from  fociety  by 
their  fituation,  yet  not  only  find  means  to  procure  a 
comfortable  fubfiftence,  but  alfo  pay  more  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind  than  many  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  fituated  feemingly  in  more  favourable  circum- 
ftances  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  As  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  this,  they  are  very  intelligent,  and  have  pro¬ 
vided  a  circulating  library  for  the  inftru&ion  and 
amufement  of  the  little  community  belonging  to  the 
village. — Amid  thefe  mountains  particles  of  gold  have 
fometimes  been  found  waftied  down  by  the  rains  and 
dreams  of  water  ^  but  this  defert  traCl  is  chiefly  va¬ 
luable  for  producing  metals  of  inferior  worth.  “  No¬ 
thing  (fays  Mr  Pennant)  can  equal  the  gloomy  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  country  round.  Neither  tree,  nor  fhrub, 
nor  verdure,  nor  pi&urefque  rock,  appear  to  amufe  the 
eye.  The  fpeClator  muft  plunge  into  the  bowels  of  thefe 
mountains  for  entertainment.”  The  veins  of  lead  lie 
moftly  north  and  fouth*,  and  their  thicknefs  varies  from 
a  few  inches  to  20  inches  and  two  feet.  At  one  place 
the  Sufannah  vein  (the  richeft  ever  difeovered  at  Lead- 
hills)  fwelled  out  to  the  extraordinary  thicknefs  of  14 
feet.  Some  have  been  found  filled  with  ore  within  two 
fathoms  of  the  furface  $  others  fink  to  the  depth  of  90 
fathoms.  The  earl  of  Hopeton,  the  proprietor,  has  in 
his  pofitflion  a  folid  mafs  of  lead  ore  from  thefe  mines 
weighing  five  tons.  His  lordfliip  lias  alfo,  it  is  faid, 
a  piece  of  native  gold  that  weighs  two  ounces,  which 
was  found  here.  The  lead  fmelted  at  this  place  is  all 
fent  to  Leith,  where  it  has  the  privilege  of  being  ex¬ 
ported  free  of  duty.  The  fcanty  pafture  afforded  by 
this  barren  region  feeds  fome  (heep  and  cattle  5  but 
thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines  fometimes 
perifti  by  drinking  of  the  water  in  which  the  lead  ore 
has  been  wafhed  :  for  the  lead  ore  communicates  a 
deleterious  quality  to  the  water,  though  that  liquid 
acquires  no  hurtful  taint  from  remaining  in  leaden  pipes 
or  cifterns.  North  from  this  mountainous  region  lies 
Crawford  muir. 

About  nine  miles  north  of  Leadhills,  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  fmall  river  Douglas,  which  falls  into. the 
Clyde  a  few  miles  below,  (lands  Douglas  caftle,  for 
many  ages  the  refidence  of  the  fecond  family  in  Scot¬ 
land.  A  modern  building  has  been  ere&ed  on  the 
fame  fite,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  caftle.  Near  it 
(lands  the  town  of  Douglas.  A  few  miles  to  the 
north-eaft  is  Tinto,  n  remarkable  conic  mountain, 
round  the  bafe  of  which  the  CJyde  makes  a  noble 
fweep.  Weftward,  beyond  Douglas,  the  river  Nethan 
defeends  into  the  Clyde  through  the  populous  parifh 
of  Lefmahago. — Hamilton  houfe,  the  feat  of  the  duke 
of  Hamilton,  (lands  in  a  plain  between  the  rivers  Clyde 
and  Avon.  It  is  a  magnificent  ftru&ure,  furrounded 
by  many  venerable  oaks.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  town 
of  Hamilton,  which  contains  many  handfome  houfes  : 

(fee  Hamilton).  Here  are  feen  the  ruins  of  a  colle¬ 
giate  church,  founded  in  1 45 1.  At  a  little  diftance 
from  Hamilton  houfe  is  an  elegant  appendage  to  it, 
called  Chatelherault ,  the  name  of  the  ancient  pofleflions 
held  by  the  family  in  France.  This  building  is  feated 
on  the.  river  Avon,  and  is  furrounded  by  woods  and 
3  T  deep 
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deep  dells,  and  every  rural  beauty  that  can  produce  a 
pitting  eiTeft  on  the  imagination. — On  the  weft  of 
Hamilton  is  the  little  town  of  Kilbride  ;  and  to  the 
fouth  that  of  Strathaven,  furrounded  by  the  fertile 
tratft  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  In  our  way  from 
Hamilton  to  Glafgow  we  meet  with  the  ancient  bo¬ 
rough  of  Rutherglen,  inhabited  chiefly  by  weavers  and 
other  manufacturers  :  and  the  village  of  Govan  ftands 
on  the  fame  fide  of  the  river  on  the  road  from  Glafgow 
to  Renfrew. 

The  population  of  this  county  in  1801  amounted  to 
147,796  $  but  as  it  is  ftated  in  the  Statiftical  Hiftory, 
according  to  its  parifhes,  it  is  the  following  : 


Parifhes . 

Population 
^  1755- 

Population  in 
1790—1798. 

I  Avendale 

3SS1 

3343 

Biggar 

1098 

937 

Blantyre 

496 

1040 

Both  well 

1561 

2707 

5.  Ladder 

2396 

1767 

Cambufkng 

934’ 

1288 

Cambufnethan 

1419 

1684 

Carluke 

1459 

1 73 0 

Carmichael 

899 

78r 

10  Carmunnock 

471 

570 

Carmvath 

2390 

3000 

Carftairs 

845 

924 

Covington 

S2i 

484 

Crawford 

2009 

1490 

15  Crawford  John 

765 

590 

Culter 

422 

326 

Dalferf 

7  65 

1100 

Dalziel 

35 1 

478 

Dolphington 

302 

200 

20  Douglas 

2009 

Dunfyre 

359 

360 

Glasford 

559 

788 

Glafgow  1 

Do.  Barony  3 

27.451 

58,401 

25  Gorbalsl 

Govan  3 

43  89 

9066 

Hamilton 

38l5 

5017 

Kilbride 

2029 

2359 

Lamington 

599 

417 

30  Lanark 

2294 

475 1 

Lefmahago 

39  96 

2810 

Libberton 

738 

750 

Monkland,  New 

2713 

3560 

Monkland,  Old 

1813 

4000 

35  Pettinain 

330 

386 

Robertoun 

1102 

740 

Rutherglen 

988 

i860 

f  Shotts 

2322 

2041 

Stonehoufe 

823 

1060 

40  Symington 

264 

3°7 

41  Walftoa 

478 

427 

81,72  6 

125,254 

81,726 

' 

Increafe 

43.528 

L  ANESBOROUGH,  a  borough  town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Longford  and  province  of  Leinfter, 
iituated  on  the  river  Shannon,  62  miles  from  Dublin, 
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This  town  gave  title  of  vifcount  to  the  family  of  Lane, 
and  now  gives  title  of  earl  to  that  of  Butler.  There  is 
a  bridge  over  the  Shannon  at  Lanefborough  into  the 
county  of  Rofcommon.  N.  Lat.  53.  40.  W.  Long.  8.  6. 

LANFRANC,  an  Italian,  born  at  Pavia,  became 
arehbifhop  of  Canterbury  in  1070.  He  difputed  againft 
Berengarhis  in  the  council  held  at  Rome  in  1059,  ar>d 
wrote  againft  him  concerning  the  real  prefence  in  the 
eucharift.  He  had  other  difputes,  &c.  and  died  in 
1089. 

Lanfranc,  John,  an  eminent  Italian  hiftory  paint¬ 
er,  born  at  Parma  in  1581.  He  was  firft  the  difeiple 
of  Auguftin  Caracci  ;  and,  after  his  death,  of  Hanni¬ 
bal,  whole  tafte  in  defign  and  colouring  he  fo  happily 
attained,  that  he  was  intrufted  to  execute  fome  of  his 
defigns  in  the  Farnefian  palace  at  Rome.  Thefc  he  fi- 
nifhed  in  fo  mafterly  a  manner,  that  the  difference  is 
imperceptible  to  this  day  between  his  work  and  that 
of  his  mafter.  His  genius  dire&ed  him  to  grand  rom- 
pofitions,  which  he  had  a  peculiar  facility  in  defigning 
and  in  painting  either  in  frefco  or  in  oil  j  he  did  in¬ 
deed  afpire  to  the  grace  of  Correggio,  but  could  never 
arrive  at  his  excellence  \  his  greateft  powder  being  ma- 
nifefted  in  compofition  and  fore  fliortening.  He  was 
deficient  in  corre&nefs  and  expreflion  j  and  his  colour¬ 
ing,  though  fometimes  admirable,  was  frequently  too 
dark.  By  order  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  he  painted  in 
St  Peter’s  church  at  Rome  the  reprefen tation  of  that 
faint  walking  on  the  water,  which  afforded  the  pope  fo 
much  fatisfa£lion  that  he  knighted  him.  He  died  in 
1647. 

LANGBAINE,  Gerard,  D.  D.  a  learned  Eng- 
lifh  writer,  was  born  in  1608.  He  was  educated  at 
Queen’s  college,  Oxford  ;  and  became  keeper  of  the 
archives  of  that  univerfity,  and  provoft  of  his  college. 
He  was  highly  efteemed  by  Arehbifhop  Ufher,  Selden, 
and  other  learned  men  5  he  died  in  1657.  publifh- 
ed,  1.  An  edition  of  Longinus,  in  Greek  and  Latin^ 
with  notes  $  and  other  works. 

Langbaine,  Gerard,  an  eminent  writer,  the  fon  of 
the  former,  was  born  in  1656.  He  was  put  apprentice 
to  Mr  Symonds,  bookfeller  in  St  Paul’s  churchyard  : 
but  was  foon  after  called  from  thence  by  his  mother  up¬ 
on  the  death  of  his  eldeft  brother,  and  by  her  entered 
a  gentleman  commoner  of  Univerfity  college,  Oxford, 
in  1672.  Here  he  run  out  a  good  part  of  his  eftate  y 
but  afterwards  corre&ed  his  manner  of  living,  and  for 
fome  years  lived  in  retirement  near  Oxford.  During 
this  time  he  improved  his  tafte  for  dramatic  poetry  \  and 
at  firft  wrote  fome  fmall  pieces  without  his  name,  but 
aftenvards  publifhed  feveral  works  which  he  publicly 
owned.  In  1690  he  was  ele£led  inferior  beadle  of  arts 
in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and,  in  January  following, 
was  chofen  fuperior  beadle  of  law,  but  died  foon  after 
in  1692.  He  wrote,  I.  The  Hunter,  a  difeourfe  on 
horfemanfhip.  2.  A  new  catalogue  of  Englilh  plays 
with  their  beft  editions,  and  divers  remarks  on  the 
originals  of  moft  plays,  and  on  the  plagiaries  of  feveral 
authors.  3.  An  account  of  the  Englilh  dramatic  poets. 

LANGELAND,  Robert,  an  old  Englifh  poet  of 
the  14th  century,  and  one  of  the  firft  difciples  of  Wick- 
liffe  the  reformer.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  born  in 
Shroplhire.  He  wrote  The  viflons  of  Pierce  Plowman  y 
a  piece  which  abounds  with  imagination  and  humour, 
though  dreffed  to  great  difad  vantage  in  very  uncouth 
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langeland  verification  and  obfolete  language.  It  is  written  with- 
it  out  rhyme,  an  ornament  which  the  poet  has  endeavour- 
langres.  e(j  t0  fapply  by  making  every  verle  begin  with  the 
L  ~  fame  letter.  Dr  Hickes  obferves,  that  this  kind  of  al¬ 
literative  verfification  was  adopted  by  Langeland  from 
the  praftice  of  the  Saxon  poets,  and  that  thefe  vifions 
abound  with  Saxonifms  :  he  ilyles  him  celeberrimus  ille 
fatirogrdphus y  morum  v  index  acerrimus ,  &c.  Chaucer 
and  Spenfer  have  attempted  imitations  of  his  vifions, 
and  the  learned  Selden  mentions  him  with  honour. 

LANGELAND,  an  ifland  of  Denmark  in  the  Baltic  fea, 
in  the  iirait  called  the  great  belt,  and  between  Zealand, 
Saland,  and  Fyonia.  It  produces  plenty  of  corn,  and 
the  principal  town  is  Rutcoping.  E.  Long.  II.  IQ. 
N.  Lat.  55.  o.  # 

LANGETZ,  a  town  of  France,  in  Touraine,  noted 
for  its  excellent  melons.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Loire, 
in  E.  Long.  o.  23.  N.  Lat.  42.  20. 

L  ANGHORNE,  John,  D.D.  was  born  at  Kirkby- 
Stephen  in  Weftmoreland.  His  father  was  the  reverend 
John  Langhorne  of  Winfton,  who  died  when  his  fon 
was  young.  After  entering  into  holy  orders,  he  be¬ 
came  tutor  to  the  fons  of  Mr  Cracroft,  a  Lincolnfhire 
gentleman,  whofe  daughter  he  married.  The  lady  in 
a  fhort  time  died  :  and  the  lofs  of  her  was  very  pathe¬ 
tically  lamented  by  her  hufband  in  a  monody  ;  and  by 
another  gentleman,  Mr  Cartwright,  in  a  poem  entitled 

Conflantia.”  Dr  Langhorne  held  the  living  of  Blag- 
den  in  Somerfetfhire  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
happened  April  t.  1779.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral 
literary  productions  ;  amongft  others,  of  Poems  in  two 
vols,  1766  5  Sermons  in  2  vols,  1773  j  Effufions  of  Fan¬ 
cy,  2  vols  }  Theodofius  and  Conflantia,  2  vols  y  Soly- 
man  and  Almena  5  Frederic  and  Pharamond,  or  the 
Confolations  of  Human  Life,  1769^  a  Differtation  on 
the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,  and  another  on  Religious 
Retirement :  and  he  was  editor  of  the  works  of  St  Evre- 
mond,  of  the  Poems  of  Collins,  and  fome  other  articles. 

LANGIONA,  a  large,  rich,  and  ftrong  town  of 
Afia,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Laos,  with  a  large  and 
magnificent  palace  where  the  king  refides.  E.  Long. 
96.  45.  N.  Lat.  22.  38. 

LANGOBARDI,  a  people  of  Germany  fituated 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  in  the  Marche  of 
Brandenburg,  whom  their  paucity  ennobled  ;  in  re¬ 
gard  that,  being  encompaffed  by  many  and  powerful 
nations,  they  preferved  themfelves,  not  fo  much  by  fub- 
miflion,  as  by  dint  of  arms  and  encountering  dangers, 
(Tacitus). 

LANGPORT,  a  town  in  Somerfetfhire,  1 32  miles 
from  London,  is  a  well  frequented  town  on  the  Parrot, 
between  Bridgewater  and  Crewkern.  Here  are  light¬ 
ers  which  are  conflantly  employed  in  carrying  coals, 
&c.  from  Bridgewater.  Eels  are  taken  in  vafl  plenty  out 
of  the  holes  of  the  banks  of  the  river  in  frofly  weather. 

LANGREL  shot,  at  fea,  that  confiding  of  two 
bars  of  iron  joined  by  a  chain  or  fhackle,  and  having 
half  a  ball  of  iron  fixed  on  each  end  ;  by  means  of  which 
apparatus  it  does  great  execution  among  the  enemy’s 
rigging. 

LANGRES,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
France,  in  Champagne,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  The  cut¬ 
lery  wares  made  here  are  in  high  eiteem.  It  is  feated 
on  a  mountain  near  the  river  Marne,  in  E.  Long.  4. 
24.  N.  Lat.  47.  52. 
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LANGTON,  Stephen,  was  born  in  England,  but  Langton, 
educated  at  Paris,  and  was  greatly  efteenied  for  his  Language. 
learning  by  the  king  and  nobility  of  France.  He  was 
chancellor  of  Paris,  a  cardinal  of  Rome,  and  in  the 
reign  of  King  John  was  made  archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  oppofition  both  to  the  monks 
of  Canterbury  and  to  the  king.  Langton  was  one  of 
the  mod  illudrious  men  of  his  age  for  learning  \  and 
continued  archbilhop  22  years,  dying  in  1228.  A  ca¬ 
talogue  of  his  books  is  given  by  Bale  and  Tanner.  r 

LANGUAGE,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word, Definition, 
fignifies  the  expredion  of  our  ideas  and  their  various 
relations  by  certain  articulate  founds,  which  are  ufed  as 
the  figns  of  thofe  ideas  and  relations.  By  articulate 
founds  are  meant  thofe  modulations  of  firaple  voice,  or 
of  found  emitted  from  the  thorax,  which  are  formed  by 
means  of  the  mouth  and  its  feveral  organs, — the  teeth, 
the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the  palate.  In  a  more  gene¬ 
ral  fenfe  of  the  word,  language  is  fometimes  ufed  to  de¬ 
note  all  founds  by  which  animals  of  any  kind  exprefs 
their  particular  feelings  and  impulfes  in  a  manner  that 
is  intelligible  to  their  own  fpecies. 

Nature  has  endowed  every  animal  with  powers  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  known  all  thofe  of  its  fenfations  and 
defires,  with  which  it  is  neceffary,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  individual  or  the  continuance  of  the  kind,  that 
others  of  the  fame  fpecies  (hould  be  acquainted.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  organs  of  all  vocal  animals  are  f» 
formed,  as,  upon  any  particular  impulfe,  to  utter  founds, 
of  which  thofe  of  the  fame  fpecies  inftinftively  know 
the  meaning.  The  fummons  of  the  hen  is  inftantly 
obeyed  by  the  whole  brood  of  chickens  j  and  in  many 
others  of  the  irrational  tribes  a  fimilar  mode  of  commu¬ 
nication  may  be  obferved  between  the  parents  and  the 
offspring,  and  between  one  animal  and  its  cuftomary  af- 
fociate.  But  it  is  not  among  animals  of  the  fame  fpe¬ 
cies  only  that  thefe  inftin£live  founds  are  mutually  un- 
derftood.  It  is  as  neceffary  for  animals  to  know  the^* 
voices  of  their  enemies  as  the  voice  of  their  friends  5  what  re- 
and  the  roaring  of  the  lion  is  a  found,  of  which,  previ-fpe(qs  cpf. 
ous  to  all  experience,  every  bead  of  the  foreft  is  natu-ferent  from 
rally  afraid.  Between  thefe  animal  voices  and  the  lan- 
guage  of  men  there  is  however  very  little  analogy.  Hii-^^j^ 
man  language  is  capable  of  exprefiing  ideas  and  no¬ 
tions,  which  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
brutal  mind  cannot  conceive.  “  Speech  (fays  Arifto- 
tle)  is  made  to  indicate  what  is  expedient  and  what  in¬ 
expedient,  and  in  confequence  of  this  what  is  juft  and 
unjuft.  It  is  therefore  given  to  men  ;  becaufe  it  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  them,  that  of  good  and  evil,  juft  and  unjuft, 
they  only  (with  refpeft  to  other  animals)  poffefs  a  fenfe 
or  feeling.”  The  voices  of  brutes  feein. intended  by  na¬ 
ture  to  exprefs,  not  diftinft  ideas  or  moral  modes,  but 
only  fucb  feelings  as  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  fpecies  that 
they  (hould  have  the  power  of  making  known  *,  and  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  refpeas,  thefe  voices  are  analogous  -y 
not  to  our  fpeaking,  but  to  our  weeping,  laughing, 

Tinging,  groaning,  (creaming,  and  other  natural  and 
audible  expreflions  of  appetite  and  paflion. — Another 
difference  between  the  language  of  men  and  the  voices 
of  brute  animals  confifts  in  articulation,  by  which  the 
former  may  be  refolved  into  diftinft  elementary  founds 
or  fyllables  ;  whereas  the  latter,  being  for  the  mod  part 
unarticulated,  are  not  capable  of  itch  a  refutation. 

Hence  Homer  and  Hefiod  chara&erife  man  by  the  epi- 
2  T  2  thefe 
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Language,  thet  or  u  voice  dividing,”  as  denoting  a  power 

v  peculiar  to  the  human  fpecies  ;  for  though  there  are  a 
*  I'he  par-  few  birds*  which  utter  founds  that  may  be  divided  Jn- 
'mil  EiUt °0,  t°  yet  each  of  thefe  birds  utters  but  one  fuch 

Ii  dia  bird  ^oun^»  which  feems  to  be  employed  rather  as  notes  of 
called  coc -  natural  mufic  than  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  informa- 
katoo ,  See.  tion  to  others  ;  for  when  the  bird  is  agitated,  it  utters 
3  cries  which  are  very  different,  and  have  no  articulation. 
Not  from  - A  third  difference  between  the  language  of  men 

inftm^but  an^  ^  %n^cant  cr*es  brute  animals,  is,  that  the 
*  ul former  is  from  art  and  the  latter  from  nature.  Every 
human  language  is  learned  by  imitation,  and  is  intelli¬ 
gible  only  to  thofe  who  either  inhabit  the  country 
where  it  is  vernacular,  or  have  been  taught  it  by  a  maf- 
ter  or  by  books  :  but  the  voices  in  queftion  are  not 
learned  by  imitation  ;  and  being  wholly  inftindlive, 
they  are  intelligible  to  all  the  animals  of  that  fpecies  by 
which  they  are  uttered,  though  brought  together  from 
the  moft  diftant  countries  on  earth.  That  a  dog, 
which  had  never  heard  another  bark,  would  notwith- 
{landing  bark  himfelf,  and  that  the  barkings  or  yelps 
of  a  Lapland  dog  would  be-inftindlively  underftood  by 
the  dogs  of  Spain,  Calabria,  or  any  other  country,  are 
fa6ls  which  admit  not  of  doubt :  but  there  is  no  reafon 
to  imagine  that  a  man  who  had  never  heard  any  lan¬ 
guage  fpoken  would  himfelf  fpeak ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  language  fpoken  in  one  country,  is  un¬ 
intelligible  to  the  natives  of  another  country  where  a 
different  language  is  fpoken.  Herodotus  indeed  records 
a  fadl  which,  could  it  be  depended  upon,  would  tend 
to  overturn  this  reafoning,  as  it  infers  a  natural  relation 
between  ideas  and  certain  articulate  founds.  He  tells 
us,  that  Pfammetichus  king  of  Egypt,  in  order  to  dif- 
cover  which  was  the  oldeft  language,  'eaufed  two  chil¬ 
dren,  newly  born  of  poor  parents,  to  be  brought  up  by 
a  fhepherd  among  his  cattle,  with  a  ftri&  injundlion 
that  they  fhould  never  hear  a  human  voice  ;  and  that 
at  the  end  of  two  years  the  children  pronounced  at  the 
fame  time  the  word  /3s**d£,  which  in  the  Phrygian  lan¬ 
guage  fignified  bread.  Either  this  is  one  of  the  many 
fables  which  that  credulous  hiflorian  colledled  among 
the  Egyptians,  or  the  condudl  and  reafoning  of  Pfam¬ 
metichus  were  very  abfurd  ;  for  it  is  added,  that  from 
this  circumftance  he  inferred  that  the  Phrygians  were 
the  mofl  ancient  people,  and  that  they  fpoke  the  primi¬ 
tive  language.  Ihe  only  rational  purpofe  for  which 
fuch  an  experiment  could  be  inftituted,  would  be  to  dis¬ 
cover,  not  which  is  the  oldefl  or  the  lateft  language, 
but  whether  there  be  fuch  a  thing  as  a  language  of  na¬ 
ture  or  inftincl  :  but  in  fuch  a  language  it  is  obvious 
that  there  could  be  no  word  to  denote  bread ,  becaufe 
in  what  is  called  the  flate  of  nature  bread  is  unknown. 
The  experiment  of  Pfammetichus  was  probably  never 
made  •  but  in  the  woods  of  different  countries  folitary 
favages  have  at  different  times  been  caught,  who, 
though  they  apparently  poffeffed  all  the  fagacity  which 
is  natural  to  man,  and  though  their  organs  both  of 
hearing  and  of  fpeech  were  perfedl,  never  ufed  articu¬ 
late  founds  as  figns  of  fenfations  or  ideas.  They  utter¬ 
ed  indeed  the  inarticulate  cries  which  are  inftindlively 
expreffive  of  pleafure  and  pain,  of  joy  and  forrow,  more 
diftindlly  and  forcibly  than  men  civilized;  but  with  re- 
fpefl  to  the  very  rudiments  of  language,  they  were  what 

Horace  reprefents  all  mankind  to  have  been  originally, _ 

mutum  et  turpe pecus.  Indeed  it  feems  to  be  obvious, 
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that  were  there  any  inftindlive  language,  the  firft  words  Language. 

uttered  by  all  children  would  be  the  lame  ;  and  that - ' 

every  child,  whether  bom  in  the  defert  or  in  fociety, 
would  underfland  the  language  of  every  other  child, 
however  educated  or  however  negledled.  Nay  more, 
we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  fuch  a  language,  though 
its  general  ufe  might,  in  fociety,  be  fuperfeded  by  the 
prevailing  dialed  of  art,  could  never  be  wholly  lofl ; 
and  that  no  man  of  one  country  would  find  it  difficult, 
far  lefs  impoffible,  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of 
his  natural  and  moft  preffing  wants  to  the  men  of  any 
other  country,  whether  barbarous  or  civilized.  The 
exercife  of  cultivated  reafon,  and  the  arts  of  civil  life, 
have  indeed  eradicated  many  of  our  original  inftindls, 
but  they  have  not  eradicated  them  all:  (fee  Instinct). 

I  here  are  external  indications  of  the  internal  feelings 
and  defires,  which  appear  in  the  moft  polifhed  fociety, 
and  which  are  eonfeffedly  inftindlive.  The  paflions, 
emotions,  fenfations,  and  appetites,  are  naturally  ex- 
preffed  in  the  countenance  by  characters  which  the  fa- 
vage  and  the  courtier  can  read  with  equal  readinefs. 

'Ihe  look  ferene,  the  fmoothed  brow,  the  dimpled 
fmile,  and  the  gliftening  eye,  denote  equanimity  and 
good  will  in  terms  which  no  man  miftakes.  The  con¬ 
tracted  brow,  the  glaring  eye,  the  fullen  gloom,  and 
the  threatening  air,  denote  rage,  indignation,  and  de¬ 
fiance,  as  plainly  and  forcibly  as  revilings  or  impreca¬ 
tions.  To  teach  men  to  difguife  thefe  inftin&ive  indi¬ 
cations  of  their  temper,  and 


“  To  carry  fmiles  and  funihine  in  their  face, 

“  When  dilcontent  fits  heavy  at  their  heart,” 

conftitutes  a  great  part  of  modern  and  refined  educa¬ 
tion.  Yet  in  fpite  of  every  effort  of  the  utmoft  {kill, 
and  of  every  motive  refulting  from  intereft,  the  moft 
confummate  hypocrite,  or  the  moft  hackneyed  politi¬ 
cian,  is  not  always  able  to  prevent  his  real  difpofition 
from  becoming  apparent  in  his  countenance.  He  may 
indeed,  by  long  pradlice,  have  acquired  a  very  great 
command  both  over  his  temper  and  over  the  inftinc- 
tive  figns  of  it ;  but  at  times  nature  will  predominate 
over  art,  and  a  fudden  and  violent  paflion  will  flafti  in 
his  face,  fo  as  to  be  vifible  to  the  eye  of  every  beholder. 
If  thefe  obfervations  be  juft,  and  we  flatter  ourfclves 
with  the  belief  that  no  man  will  call  them  in  queftion, 
it  feems  to  follow,  that,  if  mankind  were  prompted  by 
inftindt  to  ufe  articulate  founds  as  indications  of  their 
paffions,  affe&ions,  fenfations,  and  ideas,  the  language 
of  nature  could  never  be  wholly  forgotten,  and  that  it 
would  fometimes  predominate  over  the  language  of  art. 
Groans,  fighs,  and  fome  inarticulate  lively  founds,  are 
naturally  expreffive  of  pain  and  pleafure,  and  equally 
intcliigibie  to  all  mankind.  The  occafional  ufe  of  thefe 
no  art  can  wholly  baniffi  ;  and  if  there  were  articu¬ 
late  founds  naturally  expreffive  of  the  fame  feelings,  it 
is  not  conceivable  that  art  or  education  could  banifti 
the  ufe  of  them,  merely  becaufe  by  the  organs  of  the 
mouth  they  are  broken  into  parts  and  refolvable  into 
fyllables. 

It  being  thus  evident  that  there  is  no  inftindlive  ar¬ 
ticulated  language,  it  has  become  an  inquiry  of  fome 
importance,  how  mankind  were  firft  induced  to  fabri¬ 
cate  articulate  founds,  and  to  employ  them  for  the 
purpofe  of  communicating  their  thoughts.  Children 
learn  to  fpeak  by  infenfible  imitation  :  and  when  ad¬ 
vanced 


an  art  in¬ 
vented  by 
men. 
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language,  vanced  fome  years  in  life,  they  ftudy  foreign  languages 
under  proper  inftru6lors  :  but  the  firft  men  had  no 
4  fpeakers  to  imitate,  and  no  formed  language  to  ftudy.; 
•itherre-  what  means  then  did  they  learn  to  fpeak  ?  On  this 
vealed  frwn  eft-on  only  two  opinions  can  poffibly  be  formed, 
heaven,  or  bnguage  muft  have  been  originally  revealed 

from  heaven,  or  it  muft  be  the  fruit  of  human  induftry. 
The  greater  part  of  Jews  and  Chriftians,  and  even  fome 
of  the  wifeft  Pagans,  have  embraced  the  former  opi¬ 
nion  ;  which  feems  to  be  fupported  by  the  authority  of 
Mofes,  who  reprefents  the  Supreme  Being  as  teaching 
our  firft  parents  the  names  of  animals.  The  latter  opi¬ 
nion  is  held  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Lucretius,  Horace, 
and  many  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who  confi- 
der  language  as  one  of  the  arts  invented  by  man.  The 
firft  men,  fay  they,  lived  for  fome  time  in  woods  and 
caves  after  the  manner  of  beafts,  uttering  only  confufed 
and  indiftin&  noifes  ;  till  affociating  for  mutual  affift- 
ance,  they  came  by  degrees  to  ufe  articulate  founds 
mutually  agreed  upon  for  the  arbitrary  figns  or  marks 
of  thofe  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  which  he 
wanted  to  communicate  to  the  hearer..  Ihis  opinion 
fprung  from  the  atomic  cofmogony  which  was  framed 

I  by  Mofchus  the  Phenician,  and  afterwards  improved 

by  Democritus  and  Epicurus  ;  and  though  it  is  part  of 
a  fyftem  in  which  the  firft  men  are  reprefented  as  hav¬ 
ing  grown  out  of  the  earth  like  trees  and  other  vege¬ 
tables,  it  has  been  adopted  by  feveral  modern  writers 
(a)  of  high  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  is  cer- 
s  tainly  in  itfelf  worthy  of  examination. 

Arguments  The  moft  learned,  and  on  every  account  the  mod  re- 
for  its  being  fpe6table  author  who  now  fupports  this  opinion,  can- 
of  human  ^idly  acknowledges,  that  if  language  was  invented,  it 
invention.  0f  very  difficult  invention,  and  far  beyond  the 

reach  of  the  groffeft  favages.  Accordingly,  he  holds, 
that  though  men  were  originally  folitary  animals,  and 
had  no  natural  propenfity  to  the  fecial  life  *,  yet  before 
language  could  be  invented  they  muft  have  been  affo- 
ciated  for  ages,  and  have  carried  on  of  concert  fome 
common  work.  Nay,  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
before  the  invention  of  an  art  fo  difficult  as  language, 
men  muft  not  only  have  herded  together,  but  have  alfo 
formed  fome  kind  of  civil  polity,  have  exifted.  in  that 
political  date  a  very  long  time,  and  have  acquired,  filch 
powers  of  abflraaion  as  to  be  able  to  form  general  ideas. 
(See  Logic  and  Metaphysics.)  But  it  is  obvious, 
that  men  could  not  have  inftituted  civil  polity,  or  have 
carried  on  of  concert  any  common  work,  without  com¬ 
municating  their  defigns  to  each  other  :  and  there  aie 
four  ways  by  which  the  author  thinks  that  this  could 
have  been  done  before  the  invention  of  fpeech  ;  viz. 
I ft,  Inarticulate  cries ,  expreflive  of  fentiments  and  paf- 
fions  :  2d,  Gejlures  and  the  expreffion  of  countenance  : 
3d,  Imitative  founds  expreflive  of  audible  things  ;  and 
4th,  Painting ,  by  which  vifible  objects  may  be.  repre¬ 
fented.  Of  thefe  four  ways  of  communication  it  is  plain 
that  only  two  have  any  connexion  with  language,  viz. 
inarticulate  cries  and  imitative  founds  ;  and  of.  thefe 
the  author  abandons  the  latter  as  having  contributed 
nothing  to  the  invention  of  articulation,  though  he 
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thinks  it  may  have  helped  to  advance  its  progrefs.  44  I  Language. 
am  difpofed  (fays  he)  to  believe,  that  the  framing  of 
words  with  an  analogy  to  the  found  of  the  things  ex- 
preffed  by  them  belongs  rather  to  languages  of  art  than 
to  the  firft  languages  fpoken  by  rude  and  barbarous  na¬ 
tions.”  It  is  therefore  inarticulate  cries  only  that  muft 
have  given  rife  to  the  formation  of  language.  Such 
cries  are  ufed  by  all  animals  who  have  any  ufe  of  voice 
to  exprefs  their  wants  ;  and  the  fa6l  is,  that  all  barba¬ 
rous  nations  have  cries  exprefling  different  things,  fuch 
as  joy,  grief,  terror,  furprife,  and  the  like.  I  hefe,  to¬ 
gether  with  geftures  and  expreflion  of  the  countenance, 
were  undoubtedly  the  methods  of  communication  firft 
ufed  by  men  :  and  we  have  but  to  fuppofe  (fays  our  au¬ 
thor)  a  great  number  of  our  fpecies  carrying  on  fome 
common  bufinefs,  and  converting  together  by  figns  and 
cries  ;  and  we  have  men  juft  in  a  ftate  proper  for  the 
invention  of  language.  For  if  we  fuppofe  their  numbers 
to  increafe,  their  wants  would  increafe  alfo  ;  and  then 
thefe  two  methods  of  communication  would  become  too 
confined  for  that  larger  fphtre  of  life  which  their  wants 
would  make  neceffary.  i  he  only  thing  then  that  re¬ 
mained  to  be  done  was  to  give  a  greater  variety  to  the 
inftinaive  cries  ;  and  as  the  natural  progrefs  is  ,  from 
what  is  eafy  to  what  is  more  difficult,  the.  firft  variation 
would  be  merely  by  tones  from  low  to  high,  and  from 
grave  to  acute.  But  this  variety  could  not  anfwer  all 
the  purpofes  of  fpeech  in  fociety  *,  and  being  advanced 
fo  far,  it  was  natural  that  an  animal  fo  fagacious  as  man 
fiiould  go  on  farther,  and  come  at  .laft  to  the  only  other 
variation  remaining,  namely,  articulation.  Ihe  firft 
articulation  would  be  very  Ample,  the  voice  being  bro¬ 
ken  and  diftinguifhed  only  by  a  few  vowels  and  confo- 
nants.  And  as  all  natural  cries  are  from  the  throat  and 
larynx,  with  little  or  no  operation  of  the  organs  of  the 
mouth,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  firft  languages 
were  from  the  greater  part  fpoken  from  the  throat ;  that 
what  confonants  were  ufed  to  vary  the  cries,  were  raoft- 
ly  guttural  ;  and  that  the  organs  of  the  mouth  would  at 
firft  be  very  little  employed.  From  this  account  of  the 
origin  of  language  it  appears,  that  the  firft  founds  arti¬ 
culated  were  the  natural  cries  by  which  men  fignified 
their  wants  and  defires  to  one  another,  fuch  as  calling 
one  another  for  certain  purpofes,  and  other  fuch  things 
as  were  moft  neceffary  for  carrying  on  any  joint  work  : 
then  in  procefs  of  time  other  cries  would  be  articulated,, 
to  fignify,  that  fuch  and  fuch  a 61  ions  had  been  per¬ 
formed  or  were  performing,  or  that  fuch  and  fuch 
events  had  happened  relative  to  the  common  bufinefs. 

The  names  would  be  invented  of  fuch  obje&s  as  they 
were  converfant  with  ;  but  as  we  cannot  fuppofe  fa¬ 
vages  to  be  deep  in  abftra&ion  or  fkilful  in  the  art  . of 
arranging  things  according  to  their  genera  and  fpecieSy 
all  things  however  fimilar,  except  perhaps  the  indivi¬ 
duals  of  the  low  eft  pecies?  would  be  exprelfed  by  dif¬ 
ferent  words  not  related  to  each  other  either  by  deri¬ 
vation  or  compofition.  Thus  would  language  grow  by 
degrees  5  and  as  it  grew,  it  would  be  more  and  more 
broken  and  articulated  ^  by  confonants.;  but  ft  ill  tha 
words  would  retain  a  great  deal  of  their  original  na- 
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^Language,  ture  of  animal  cries.  And  thus  things  would  go  on, 
v  words  unrelated  dill  multiplying,  till  at  laft  the  lan¬ 
guage  would  become  too  cumberfome  for  ufe  \  and 
then  art  would  be  obliged  to  interpofe,  and  form  a 
language  upon  a  few  radical  words,  according  to  the 
6  rules  and  method  of  etymology. 

Arguments  Thofe  (b)  who  think  that  language  was  originally 
for  its  di-  revealed  from  heaven,  conlider  this  account  of  its  hu- 
vme  origin.  mzn  Invention  as  a  feries  of  mere  fuppofitions  hanging 
loofely  together,  and  the  whole  fufpended  from  no  fixed 
principle.  The  opinions  of  Diodorus,  Vitruvius,  Ho¬ 
race,  Lucretius,  and  Cicero,  which  are  frequently  quot¬ 
ed  in  its  fupport,  are  in  their  eftimation  of  no  greater 
authority  than  the  opinions  of  other  men  5  for  as  lan¬ 
guage  was  formed  and  brought  to  a  great  degree  of 
perfedtion  long  before  the  era  of  any  hiftorian  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted,  the  antiquity  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  who  are  comparatively  of  yefter- 
day,  gives  them  no  advantage  in  this  inquiry  over  the 
philofophers  of  France  and  England.  Ariftotle  has 
defined  man  to  be  tyof  pipvUiKtv  :  and  the  definition  is 
certainly  fo  far  juft,  that  man  is  much  more  remarkable 
for  imitation  than  invention  ;  and  therefore,  fay  the 
reafoners  on  this  fide  of  the  queftion,  had  the  human 
race  been  originally  mutum  et  turpe  peats,  they  would 
have  continued  fo  to  the  end  of  time,  unlefs  they  had 
been  taught  to  fpeak  by  fome  fuperior  intelligence. 
That  the  firft  men  fprung  from  the  earth  like  vege¬ 
tables,  no  modern  philofopher  has  ventured  to  affert  $ 
nor  does  there  anywhere  appear  fufficient  evidence 
that  men  were  originally  in  the  date  of  lavages.  The 
oldeft  book  extant  contains  the  only  rational  cofmo 
gony  known  to  the  ancient  nations  ;  and  that  book 
reprefents  the  firft  human  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  not 
only  as  reafoning  and  fpeaking  animals,  but  alfo  as  in 
a  ftate  of  high  perfedlion  and  happinefs,  of  which  they 
were  deprived  for  difobedience  to  their  Creator.  Mofes, 
fetting  afide  his  claim  to  infpiration,  deferves,  from  the 
confidence  of  his  narrative,  at  lead  as  much  credit  as 
Mofchus,  or  Democritus,  or  Epicurus  ;  and  from  his 
prior  antiquity,  if  antiquity  could  on  this  fuhjeft  have 
any  weight,  he  would  deferve  more,  as  having  lived 
nearer  to  the  period  of  which  they  all  write.  But 
the  queftion  refpedfing  the  origin  of  language  may  be 
decided  without  refting  in  authority  of  any  kind, 
merely  by  confidering  the  nature  of  fpeech  and  the 
mental  and  corporeal  powers  of  man.  Thofe  who  main¬ 
tain  it  to  be  of  human  invention,  fuppofe  men  at  firft 
to  have  been  folitary  animals,  afterwards  to  have  herded 
together  without  government  or  fubordination,  then 
to  have  formed  political  focieties,  and  by  their  own 
exertions  to  have  advanced  from  the  groffeft  ignorance 
to  the  refinements  of  fcience.  But,  fay  the  reafoners 
whofe  caufe  w'e  are  now  pleading,  this  is  a  fuppofition 
contrary  to  all  hiftory  and  all  experience.  There  is 
not  upon  record  a  fingle  inftance  well  authenticated  of 
a  people^  emerging  by  their  own  efforts  from  barba- 
rifm  to  civilization.  There  have  indeed  been  many 
nations  raifed  from  the  ftate  of  favages  ;  but  it  is  known 
that  they  were  polifhed,  not  by  their  own  repeated  ex¬ 
ertions,  but  by  the  influence  of  individuals  or  colonies 


from  nations  more  enlightened  than  themfelves.  The  Language, 
original  favages  of  Greece  were  tamed  by  the  Pelafgi,  — 
a  foreign  tribe  ;  and  were  afterwards  further  polifhed 
by  Orpheus,  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  Sec.  who  derived  their 
knowledge  from  Egypt  and  the  Eaft.  The  ancient 
Romans,  a  ferocious  and  motley  crew,  received  the  blef- 
fings  of  law^  and  religion  from  a  fucceflion  of  foreign 
kings  ;  and  the  conquefts  of  Rome  at  a  latter  period 
contributed  to  civilize  the  reft  of  Europe.  In  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  only  two  nations  which  at  the  invafion  of  the 
Spaniards  could  be  faid  to  have  advanced  a  fingle  ftep 
from  barbarifm,  were  indebted  for  their  fuperiority  over 
the  other  tribes,  not  to  the  gradual  and  unaflifted  pro- 
grefs  of  the  human  mind,  but  to  the  wife  inftitutions  of 
foreign  legiflators. 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  tracing  the  progrefs 
of  man  from  the  favage  ftate  to  that  of  political  focie- 
ty  (fee  SAVAGE  State);  but  experience  teaches  us  that 
in  every  art  it  is  much  eafier  to  improve  than  to  invent. 

The  human  mind,  when  put  into  the  proper  track,  is 
indeed  capable  of  making  great  advances  in  arts  and 
fciences  ;  but  if  any  credit  be  due  to  the  records  of 
hiftory,  it  has  not,  in  a  people  funk  in  ignorance  and 
barbarity,  fufficient  vigour  to  difeover  that  track,  or 
to  conceive  a  ftate  different  from  the  prefent.  If  the 
rudeft  inhabitants  of  America  and  other  countries  have 
continued,  as  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  they  have 
continued,  for  ages  in  the  fame  unvaried  ftate  of  bar¬ 
barifm  ;  how'  is  it  imaginable  that  people  fo  much  ruder 
than  they,  as  to  be  ignorant  of  all  language,  fhould 
think  of  inventing  an  art  fo  difficult  as  that  of  fpeech, 
or  even  to  frame  a  conception  of  the  thing  ?  In  build¬ 
ing,  fifhing,  hunting,  navigating,  &c.  they  might  imi¬ 
tate  the  irtftindUve  arts  of  other  animals,  but  there 
is  na  other  animal  that  expreffes  its  fenfations  and  af- 
fedfions  by  arbitrary  articulate  founds. — It  is  faid  that 
before  language  could  be  invented,  mankind  muft  have 
exifted  for  ages  in  large  political  focieties,  and  have 
carried  on  in  concert  fome  common  work  *,  but  if  in¬ 
articulate  cries,  and  the  natural  vifible  figns  of  the 
paffions  and  affections,  were  modes  of  communication 
fufficiently  accurate  to  keep  a  large  fociety  together 
for  ages,  and  to  diredl  its  members  in  the  execution  of 
fome  common  w'ork,  what  could  be  their  inducement 
to  the  invention  of  an  art  fo  ufeful  and  difficult  as  that 
of  language?  Let  us  however  fuppofe,  fay  the  advo¬ 
cates  for  the  caufe  which  we  are  now  fupporting,  that 
different  nations  of  favages  fet  about  inventing  an  art 
of  communicating  their  thoughts,  which  experience 
had  taught  them  was  not  absolutely  neceffary  j  how 
came  they  all,  without  exception,  to  think  of  the  one 
art  of  articulating  the  voice  for  this  purpofe  ?  Inar¬ 
ticulate  cries,  out  of  which  language  is  fabricated, 
have  indeed  an  inftindlive  connexion  with  our  paffions 
and  affedlions  )  but  there  are  geftures  and  expreffions 
of  countenance  with  which  our  paffions  and  affedfions 
are  in  the  fame  manner  connedfed.  If  the  natural 
cries  of  paffion  could  be  fo  modified  and  enlarged  as 
to  be  capable  of  communicating  to  the  hearer  every 
idea  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  it  is  certain  that  the 
natural  geftures  could  be  fo  modified  as  to  anfwer  the 
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Language,  very  fame  purpofe  (fee  Pantomime)  ;  and  it  is  ftrange 

w — -v - -  that  among  the  feveral  nations  who  invented  languages, 

not  one  ftiould  have  Rumbled  upon  fabricating  vifible 
figns  of  their  ideas,  but  that  all  ffiould  have  agreed  to 
denote  them  by  articulated  founds.  Every  nation 
whofe  language  is  narrow  and  rude  fupplies  its  defects 
by  a  violent  gefticulation  j  and  therefore,  as  much  lefs 
genius  is  exerted  in  the  improvement  of  any  art  than 
was  requilite  for  its  firft  invention,  it  is  natural  to  fup- 
pofe,  that,  had  men  been  left  to  devife  for  themfelves 
a  method  of  communicating  their  thoughts,  they 
would  not  have  attempted  any  other  than  that  by 
which  they  now  improve  the  language  tranfmitted  by 
their  fathers.  It  is  vain  to  urge  that  articulate  founds 
are  fitter  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating  thought 
than  vifible  gefticulation  ;  for  though  this  may  be  true, 
it  is  a  truth  which  could  hardly  occur  to  favages,  who 
had  never  experienced  the  fitnefs  of  either  j  and  if,  to 
counterbalance  the  fuperior  fitnefs  of  articulation,  its 
extreme  difficulty  be  taken  into  view,  it  muft  appear 
little  lefs  than  miraculous  that  every  favage  tribe  ffiould 
think  of  it  rather  than  the  eafier  method  of  artificial 
gefticulation.  Savages,  it  is  well  known,  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  indolence,  and  for  always  preferring  cafe 
to  utility ;  but  their  modes  of  life  give  fuch  pliancy 
to  their  bodies,  that  they  could  with  very  little  trouble 
bend  their  limbs  and  members  into  any  pofitions  agreed 
upon  as  the  figns  of  ideas.  Phis  is  lo  far  from  being 
the  cafe  with  refpe&  to  the  organs  of  articulation,  that 
it  is  with  extreme  difficulty,  if  at  all,  that  a  man  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life  can  be  taught  to  articulate  any  found 
which  he  has  not  been  accuftomed  to  hear.  No  fo¬ 
reigner  who  comes  to  England  after  the  age  of  thirty 
ever  pronounces  the  language  tolerably  well  }  an  Eng- 
lifhman  of  that  age  can  hardly  be  taught  to  utter  the 
guttural  found  which  a  Scotchman  gives  to  the  Greek 
or  even  the  French  found  of  the  vowel  u  ;  2nd  of 
the  folitary  favages  who  have  been  caught  in  different 
forefts,  we  know  not  that  there  has  been  one  who, 
after  the  age  of  manhood,  learned  to  articulate  any 
language  fo  as  to  make  himfelf  readily  underftood. 
The  prefent  age  has  indeed  furnifhed  many  inftancesof 
deaf  perfons  being  taught  to  fpeak  intelligibly  by  fkilful 
inafters  moulding  the  organs  of  the  mouth  into  the 
pofitions  proper  for  articulating  the  voice  j  but  who 
was  to  perform  this  talk  among  the  inventors  of  lan¬ 
guage,  when  all  mankind  were  equally  ignorant  of  the 
means  by  which  articulation  is  effected  ?  In  a  word, 
daily  experience  informs  us,  that  men  who  have  not 
learned  to  articulate  in  their  childhood,  never  after¬ 
wards  acquire  the  faculty  of  fpeech  but  by  fuch  helps 
as  favages  cannot  obtain  ;  and  therefore,  if  fpeech  was 
invented  at  all,  it  muft  have  been  either  by  children 
who  were  incapable  of  invention,  or  by  men  who  were 
incapable  of  fpeech.  A  thoufand,  nay  a  million,  of 
children  could  not  think  of  inventing  a  language. 
While  the  organs  are  pliable,  there  is  not  underftanding 
enough  to  frame  the  conception  of  a  language  ;  and  by 
the  time  that  there  is  underftanding,  the  organs  are 
become  too  ftiff  for  the  talk,  and  therefore,  fay  the 
advocates  for  the  divine  origin  of  language,  reafon  as 
well  as  hiftory  intimates,  that  mankind  in  all  ages  muft 
have  been  fpeakiag  animals}  the  young  having  con- 
ftantly  acquired  this  art  by  imitating  thofe  who  were 
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elder  }  2nd  we  may  warrantably  conclude,  that  our  firft  Language.^ 
parents  received  it  by  immediate  infpiration.  *  1 

To  this  account  of  the  origin  of  language  an  ob¬ 
jection  readily  offers  itfelf.  If  the  firft  language  was 
communicated  by  infpiration,  it  muft  have  been  per- 
fe&,  and  held  in  reverence  by  thofe  who  fpake  it,  i,  e. 
by  all  mankind.  But  a  vaft  variety  of  languages  have 
prevailed  in  the  world  }  and  fome  of  thefe  which  re¬ 
main  are  known  to  be  very  imperfeCt,  whilft  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  many  others  are  loft.  If  differ¬ 
ent  languages  were  originally  invented  by  different  na¬ 
tions,  all  this  would  naturally  follow  from  the  mixture 
of  thefe  nations  }  but  what  could  induce  men  poffeffed 
ef  one  perfe<ft  language  of  divine  original,  to  forfake  it 
for  barbarous  jargons  of  their  own  invention,  and  in 
every  refpeCl  inferior  to  that  with  which  their  forefa¬ 
thers  or  themfelves  had  been  infpired  ?  ^ 

In  anfwer  to  this  objection,  it  is- faid,  that  nothing  in  what  cir- 
was  given  by  infpiration  but  the  faculty  of  fpeech  and  cumftances 
the  elements  of  language  ;  lor  when  once  men  had  ^erfett^ncl 
language,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  they  might  bave  copious  Ian- 
modified  it  by  their  natural  powers,  as  thoufands  can  ^uage  muft 
improve  what  they  could  not  invent.  Ehe  firft  lan- become 
guage,  if  given  by  infpiration,  muft  in  its  principles and 
have  had  all  the  perfection  of  which  language  is  fuf-ru  e‘ 
ceptible ♦,  but  from  the  nature  of  things  it  could  not 
poffibly  be  very  copious.  The  words  of  language  are 
either  proper  names  or  the  figns  of  ideas  and  relations } 
but  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  All-wife  InftruClor 
would  load  the  memories  of  men  with  words  to  denote 
^things  then  unknown,  or  with  the  figns  of  ideas  which 
they  had  not  then  acquired.  It  was  fufficient  that  a 
foundation  was  laid  of  fuch  a  nature  as  would  fupport 
the  largeft  fuperftru&ure  which  they  might  ever  after 
have  occafion  to  raife  upon  it,  and  that  they  were 
taught  the  method  of  building  by  compofition  and 
derivation^  This  would  long  preferve  the  language 
radically  the  fame,  though  it  could  not  prevent  the 
introduction  pf  different  dialeCls  in  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  over  which  men  fpread  themfelves.  In  whatever 
region  w?e  fuppofe  the  human  race  to  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  placed,  the  increafe  of  their  numbers  would  in 
procefs  of  time  either  difperfe  them  into  different  na¬ 
tions,  or  extend  the  one  nation  to  a  vaft  diftance  on 
all  Tides  from  what  we  may  call  the  feat  of  govern¬ 
ment.  In  either  cafe  they  would  everywhere  meet 
with  new  objeCts,  which  would  occafion  the  invention 
of  new  names  }  and  as  the  difference  of  climate  and 
other  natural  caufes  would  compel  thofe  who  removed 
eaftward  or  northward  to  adopt  modes  of  life  in  many 
refpeCls  different  from  the  modes  of  thofe  who  travelled 
towards  the  weft  or  the  fouth,  a  vaft  number  of  words 
would  in  one  country  be  fabricated  to  denote  complex 
conceptions,  which  muft  neceffarily  be  unintelligible  to 
the  body  of  the  people  inhabiting  countries  where 
thofe  conceptions  had  never  been  formed.  Thus  would 
various  dialeCls  be  unavoidably  introduced  into  the  ori¬ 
ginal  language,  even  whilft  all  mankind  remained  in 
one  fociety  and  under  one  government.  But  after 
feparate  and  independent  focieties  were  formed,  thefe 
variations  would  become  more  numerous,  and  the  fe¬ 
veral  dialeCls  would  deviate  farther  and  farther  from 
each  other,  as  well  as  from  the  idiom  and  genius  of 
the  parent  tongue,  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  of 

the 
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Language,  the  tribes  by  whom  they  were  fpoken.  If  we  fuppofe 
a  few  people  either  to  have  been  banifhed  together  from 
the  foeiety  of  their  brethren,  or  to  have  wandered  of 
their  own  accord  to  a  diltance,  from  which' through 
tracklefs  forefts  they  could  not  return  (and  fuch  emi¬ 
grations  have  often  taken  place),  it  is  eafy  to  fee  how 
the  moil  copious  language  mull  in  their  mouths  have 
foon  become  narrow,  and  how  the  offspring  of  in- 
fpiration  mud  have  in  time  become  fo  deformed 
as  hardly  to  retain  a  feature  of  the  ancedor  whence 
it  originally  fprung.  Men  do  not  long  retain  a 
practical  fkill  in  thofe  arts  which  they  never  ex- 
ercife  j  and  there  are  abundance  of  faffs  to  prove, 
that  a  fingle  man  cart  upon  a  defert  ifland,  and  hav¬ 
ing  to  provide  the  neceflaries  of  life  by  his  own  inge¬ 
nuity,  would  foon  lofe  the  art  of  fpeaking  with  fluency 
Ills  mother  tongue.  A  fmall  number  of  men  cad  away 
together,  would  indeed  retain  that  art  fomevhat 
longer  \  but  in  a  fpace  of  time  not  very  long,  it  would 
in  a  great  meafurc  be  lod  by  them  or  their  pofterity. 
In  this  date  of  banifhment,  as  their  time  would  be 
almoft  wholly  occupied  in  hunting,  filling,  and  other 
means  within  their  reach  to  fupport  a  wretched  exig¬ 
ence,  they  would  have  very  little  leifure,  and  perhaps 
lefs  defire,  to  preferve  by  converfation  the  remembrance 
of  that  eafe  and  thofe '  comforts  of  which  they  now 
found  themfelves  for  ever  deprived  \  and  they  would 
of  courfe  foon  forget  all  the  words  which  in  their 
native  language  had  been  ufed  to  denote  the  accommo¬ 
dations  and  elegancies  of  polifhed  life.  This  at  leaft 
feems  to  be  certain,  that  they  would  not  attempt  to 
teach  their  children  a  part  of  language  which  in  their 
eircumftances  could  be  of  no  ufe  to  them,  and  of 
which  it  would  be  impoflible  to  make  them  compre¬ 
hend  the  meaning  \  for  where  there  are  no  ideas,  the 
fig ns  of  ideas  cannot  be  made  intelligible.  From  fuch 
colonies  as  this  difperfed  over  the  earth,  it  is  probable 
that  all  thofe  nations  of  favages  have  arifen,  which 
have  Induced  fo  many  philofophers  to  imagine  that  the 
date  «f  the  favage  was  the  original  flate  of  man  $  and 
if  fo,  we  fee  that  from  the  language  of  infpiration 
mud  have  unavoidably  fprung  a  number  of  different 
diale£ts  all  extremely  rude  and  narrow,  and  retaining 
nothing  of  the  parent  tongue,  except  perhaps  the 
names  of  the  mod  confpicuous  obje£ls  of  nature,  and 
of  thofe  wants  and  enjoyments  which  are  infeparable 
from  humanity.  The  favage  date  has  no  artificial 
wants,  and  furnidies  few  ideas  that  require  terms  to 
exprefs  them.  The  habits  of  folitude  and  filence  in- 
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cline  a  favage  rarely  to  fpeak  •,  and  when  he  fpeaks,  Language, 
he  ufes  the  fame  terms  to  denote  different  ideas.  Speech 
therefore,  in  this  rude  condition  of  men,  mud  be  ex¬ 
tremely  narrow  and  extremely  variou«s.  Every  new 
region,  and  every  new  climate,  fuggeds  different  ideas 
and  creates  different  wants,  which  mud  be  expreffed 
either  by  terms  entirely  new,  or  by  old  terms  ufed 
•with  a  new  fignification.  Hence  mud  originate  great 
diverfity,  even  in  the  fitrd  elements  of  fpeech,  among 
all  lavage  nations,  the  words  retained  of  the  original 
language  being  ufed  in  various  fenfes,  and  pronounced, 
as  we  may  believe,  with  various  accents.  When  any 
of  thofe  favage  tribes  emerged  from  their  barbarifm, 
whether  by  their  own  efforts  or  by  the  aid  of  people 
more  enlightened  than  themfelves,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  improvement  and  copioufnefs  of  their  language 
wmuld  keep  pace  with  their  own  progrefs  in  knowledge 
and  in  the  arts  of  civil  life  *,  but  in  the  infinite  multi¬ 
tude  of  words  which  civilization  and  refinement  add  to 
language,  it  would  be  little  lefs  than  miraculous  were 
any  two  nations  to  agree  upon  the  fame  founds  to  re- 
prefent  the  fame  ideas.  Superior  refinement,  indeed, 
may  induce  imitation,  conqueds  may  impofe  a  lan¬ 
guage,  and  extenfion  of  empires  may  melt  down  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  and  different  dialeffs  into  one  mafs  5 
but  independent  tribes  naturally  give  rife  to  diverfity 
of  tongues,  nor  does  it  feem  poffible  that  they  diould 
retain  more  of  the  original  language  than  the  words 
expreffive  of  thofe  objects  with  which  all  men  are  at 
all  times  equally  concerned. 

The  variety  of  tongues,  therefore,  the  copioufnefs 
of  fome,  and  the  narrownefs  of  others,  furnifh  no 
good  objection  to  the  divine  origin  of  language  in  ge¬ 
neral  \  for  whether  language  was  at  fird  revealed  from 
heaven,  or  in  a  courfe  of  ages  invented  by  men,  a 
multitude  of  dialects  would  inevitably  arife  as  foon  as 
the  human  race  was  feparated  into  a  number  of  didinft 
and  independent  nations. — We  pretend  not  to  decide 
for  our  readers  in  a  quedion  of  this  nature  :  we  have 
given  the  bed  arguments  on  both  fides  which  we 
could  either  devile  or  find  in  the  writings  of  others  : 
and  if  it  be  feen,  as  we  doubt  not  it  will,  that  our 
own  judgment  leans  to  the  fide  of  revelation,  let  it 
not  be  haftily  condemned  by  thofe  whofe  knowledge 
of  languages  extends  no  farther  than  to  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  France  and  England}  for  if  they  will  carry 
their  philological  inquiries  to  the  ead,  they  may  per¬ 
haps  be  able  to  trace  the  remains  of  one  original  lan¬ 
guage  through  a  great  part  of  the  globe  at  this  day  (c). 

Language, 


(c)  Numberlefs  indances  of  this  might  be  given,  but  our  limits  wi  11  permit  us  to  produce  only  a  very  few.— 
In  the  Shanfcrit ,  or  ancient  language  of  the  Gentoos ,  otJR  fignifies  a  day:  (See  Halhed's  preface  to  the  code  of 
Gentoo  laws).  In  other  eadern  languages,  the  fame  word  was  ufed  to  denote  both  li'fiit  and  fire.  Thus  in  the 
Chaldee ,  UR  is  fire  ;  iri  the  Egyptian ,  OR  is  the  fun  or  light,  (P/ut,  de  Ofir,  et  Ifid)  :  In  the  Hebrew ,  AUR  is 
light :  in  the  Greek ,  is  the  air ,  often  light :  in  Latin ,  aura  is  the  air ,  from  the  iEolic  Greek  ;  and  in 

Irijh  it  is  AEAR.  From  the-  very  fame  original  we  have  the  Greek  word  jr»£,  and  the  Englidi  fire . — In  He¬ 
brew,  OR  fignifies  to  raife ,  lift  up  one's  felf  or  be  raifed :  hence  plainly  are  derived  the  Greek  to  raife ,  ex- 
cite,  and  the  Latin  ORIOR  to  arife  ;  whence  OR1ENS  the  eafi,  and  Eng.  orient ,  oriental ;  alfo  Lat.  origo,  and  Eng. 
origin,  originate,  8cc. —  The  word  KhuNT  in  the  Shanfcrit  dialefl,  fignifies  a  fmall  territory,  which  is  retained 
in  Kvi'Qi;,  Kent,  Canton,  Cantabria ,  The  word  Khan,  KIN,  CEAN,  GAN,  GEN,  GIN,  is  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  pervades  Alia  and  Europe  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Garonne .  The  word  LIGHT  Englidi,  LUGHT  Flemifh, 
LUX  Roman,  and  Greek,  has  been  traced  to  Egypt.  Aretz,  arek,  erech,  hertha,  earth, 

and  ERDE,  are  all  one  word  from  Paledine  and  Chaldea  to  Britain  and  Germany. — The  Chaldeans  turned  the 

Hebrew 
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Language.  Language,  whatever  was  its  origin,  mull  be  fubje£t 
—  to  perpetual  changes  from  its  very  nature,  as  well  as 
from  that  variety  of  incidents  which  affedt  all  fublu- 
11  ary  things  ;  and  thofe  changes  muff  always  corre- 
fpond  with  the  change  of  ctrcumftances  in  the  people 
by  whom  the  language  is  fpoken.  When  any  parti¬ 
cular  fet  of  ideas  becomes  prevalent  among  any  fociety 
of  men,  words  mufi  be  adopted  to  exprefs  them  ;  and 
from  thcfe  the  language  mult  aflame  its  chara&er.— 
Hence  the  language  of  a  brave  and  martial  people  is 
bold  and  nervous,  although  perhaps  rude  and  unculti¬ 
vated  ;  while  the  languages  of  thofe  nations  in  which 
luxury  and  effeminacy  prevail,  are  flowing  and  harmo¬ 
nious,  blit  devoid  of  force  and  energy  of  expreflion. 

But  although  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  language  of  any  people  is  a  very  exadt  index 
of  the  flate  of  their  minds,  ytt  it  admits  of  fome  par¬ 
ticular  exceptions.  For  as  fnan  is  naturally  an  imita¬ 
tive  animal,  and  in  matters  of  this  kind  never  has  re¬ 
coil  rle  to  invention  but  through  ncceffity,  colonies 
planted  by  any  nation,  at  whatever  diilance  from  the 
mother  country,  always  retain  the  fame  general  founds 
and  idiom  of  language  with  thofe  from  whem  they  are 
fe  para  ted.  In  procefs  of  time,  however,  the  colonifts 
and  the  people  of  the  mother  country,  by  living  under 
different  climates,  by  being  engaged  in  different  occu¬ 
pations,  and  by  adopting,  of  courfe,  different  modes 
of  life,  may  lofe  all  knowledge  of  one  another,  affume 
different  national  charadters,  and  form  each  a  diltindl 
language  to  themfelves,  totally  different  in  genius  and 
ftyle,  though  agreeing  with  one  another  in  the  fun¬ 
damental  founds  and  general  idiom.  If,  therefore, 
this  particular  idiom,  formed  before  their  feparation, 
happen  to  be  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  the  mother  country  than  of  the  colonies,  thefe  will 
labour  under  an  inconvenience  on  this  account,  which 
they  may  never  be  wholly  able  to  overcome  ;  and  this 
inconvenience  muff  prevent  their  language  from  ever 
attaining  to  that  degree  of  nerfedtion  to  which,  by  the 
genius  of  the  people,  it  might  other  wife  have  been 
carried.  Thus  various  languages  may  have  been  form¬ 
ed  out  of  one  parent  tongue  ;  and  thus  that  happy 
concurrence  of  circumftances  which  has  raifed  fome 
languages  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  may  be  eafl- 
3y  accounted  for,  while  many  ineffectual  efforts  have 
Been  made  to  raife  other  languages  to  the  fame  degree 
cf  excellence. 
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As  the  knowledge  of  languages  conffitutes  a  great 
part  of  erudition,  as  their  beauty  and  deformities  fur-  “ ~y— 
lit  lb  employment  to  take,  and  as  thefe  depend  much 
upon  the  idioms  of  the  different  tongues,  we  (hall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  make  a  few  re  marks  upon  the  advantag* *  s  arid 
defects  of  fome  of  thole  idioms  of  language  with  which  xr 
we  are  beff  acquainted. — As  the  words  IDIOM  and  GE-  Vlhat  * 
Nius  of  a  language  are  often  confounded,  it  will 
neceffary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  by  IDIOM  wt 
would  here  be  underffoed  to  mean  that  genera l  mode  of  by  the  gc- 
ar ranging  words  into  fentences  whb  h  prevails  in  any  par-  nius,  ot  % 
ticular  language  ;  and  by  the  GENIUS  of  a  language,  we  language, 
mean  to  exprefs  the  particular  jet  oj  ideas  which  the 
words  of  any  language ,  either  from  their  formation  or 
multiplicity ,  are  mojl  naturally  apt  to  excite  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  who  hears  it  properly  uttered.  Thus,  al¬ 
though  the  Engljhj  French ,  Italian ,  and  Spanifh  lan¬ 
guages  nearly  agree  in  the  fame  general  IDIOM,  yet 
the  particular  GENIUS  of  each  is  remarkably  different : 

The  Eng/ijh  is  naturally  bold,  nervous,  and  ltrongiy 
articulated  ;  the  French  is  weaker,  and  more  flowing  ; 
the  Italian  more  Toothing  and  harmonious  ,  and  the  12 
Spanifh  more  grave,  fonorous,  and  ffately.  Now  ,  when  Two  idi- 
we  examine  the  feveral  languages  which  have  been  orm  amo*g 
moft  efteemed  in  Europe,  we  find  that  there  are  on- 
ly  two  IDIOMS  among  them  which  are  tffentially  di- deemed  in 
ftinguifhed  from  one  another  ;  and  all  thole  lan- Europe, 
guages  are  divided  between  thefe  two  idioms,  follow¬ 
ing  fometimes  the  one  and  fometimes  the  other,  either 
wholly  or  in  part.  The  languages  which  may  be  fa  id 
to  adhere  to  the  firff  IDIOM,  are  thofe  which  in  their 
con ltrudtion  follow  the  order  of  nature  ;  that  is,  ex¬ 
prefs  their  ideas  in  the  natural  order  in  which  they 
occur  to  the  mind  ;  the  fubjedt  which  occaflons  the  ac¬ 
tion  appearing  firff  ;  then  the  adtion  accompanied  with 
its  feveral  modifications  ;  and,  laft  of  all,  the  object  to  13 
which  it  has  reference, — Thefe  may  properly  be  called  The  ana-^ 
analogous  languages  ;  and  of  this  kind  are  the  Eng-  logous  ana 
lifh,  French,  and  moft  of  the  modern  languages  in  Eu¬ 
rope. — The  languages  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
other  idiom,  are  thofe  which  follow  no  other  order  in 
their  conftrudtion  than  what  the  tafte  or  fancy  of  the 
compofer  may  fuggeft  ;  fometimes  making  the  objedt, 
fometimes  the  action,  and  fometimes  the  modification 
of  the  adtion,  to  precede  or  follow  the  other  parts. 

The  confufion  which  this  might  occafion,  is  avoided  by 
the  particular  manner  of  inflecting  their  words,  by  which 
3  II  the7 


Hebrew  word  SHUR  or  SHOR,  which  fignifies  an  ox ,  into  THOR,  as  likewife  did  the  Phenicians  (See  PJut.Vit . 

*Syh)  ;  hence  the  Greek  reeves,  the  Latin  taunts ,  the  French  taureau ,  and  the  Italian  and  Spanifh  toro.  The 
Hebrew’  word  BIT  or  beith,  which  fignifies  cavity ,  capacity ,  the  concave  or  injide  of  any  place,  has  fpread  itfelf 
far  and  wide,  ftill  retaining  nearly  the  original  fignifieation  ;  in  the  Perfian  language  it  is  B  \D,  BED,  BHAD, 
2nd  fignifies  a  houfe  or  abode ,  In  all  the  dialedts  of  the  Gothic  tongue,  BODE  fignifies  the  fame  thing  ;  hence 
the  E  glifh  abide ,  abode ,  booth ,  boat ,  and  the  French  batteau .  In  all  thefe  inftances  there  is  a  ftriking  refem- 
blante  in  found  as  well  as  in  fenfe  between  the  derived  and  the  primitive  words;  but  this  is  not  always  the  cafe, 
even  when  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  derivation  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  It  has  been  fhown  (fee  BofwelPs 
Lfe  of  John  fori),  that  the  French  JOUR,  n  day ,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  DIES  ;  but  it  may  be  certainly  tra.-ed 
from  a  higher  fource.  In  many  of  the  oriental  dialedts,  Di,  bright)  is  a  name  of  the  fun  ,  hence  the  Gietk  Atgp 
Jupiter ,  and  the  Latin  DIES,  a  day.  From  DIES  corner  DIURNUS in  the  pronunciation  of  which,  either  by  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  fpeaker  or  of  the  hearer,  diu  is  readily  confounded  with  gm  ;  then  of  the  ablative  of  this  adject 
live,  corruptly  pronounced  giurno,  the  Italians  make  a  fubffantive  GIORNO,  which  by  the  Fren<  1  is  read*  y  con- 
tradted  into  giour  or  jour.  From  the  fame  root  Di,  comes  A the  Eolic  AjF  the  Latin  divus?  and 
the  Celtic  dhia.  God. 
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the  others  with  which  they  feme  degree  of  attention  ;  and  that  what  is  faid  on  this  langus^ 

head  may  be  the  more  intelligible,  we  (hall  give  ex-  ' 
amples  from  the  Latin  and  Englilh  languages.  We 
make  choice  of  thefe  languages,  becaufe  the  Latin  is 
more  purely  tran/pofitive  than  the  Greek,  and  the  Eng- 
lifh  admits  of  lels  irifltftioti  than  any  other  language 
that  we  are  acquainted  with. 


Language,  they  are  made  to  refer  to 

‘ 1,11  ought  to  be  conneXed,  in  whatever  part  of  the  fentence 

they  occur,  the  mind  being  left  at  liberty  to  conneX 
the  feveral  parts  with  one  another  after  the  whole  fen¬ 
tence  is  concluded.  And  as  the  words  may  be  hei* 

*  tranfpofed  at  pleafure,  thofe  languages  may  be  called 
TRANSPOSITIVE  languages.  To  this  clafs  we  mud,  in 
an  efpeeial  manner,  refer  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan¬ 
guages. — As  each  of  thefe  idioms  has  feveral  advan¬ 
tages  and  defeXs  peculiar  to  itfelf,  we  fhall  endeavour 
to  point  out  the  moil  confiderable  of  them,  in  order 
to  afeertain  with  greater  precifion  the  particular  charac¬ 
ter  and  excellence  of  fome  of  thofe  languages  now 
principally  fpoken  or  ftudied  in  Europe. 

The  partiality  which  our  forefathers,  at  the  revival 
of  letters  in  Europe,  naturally  entertained  for  the 
Greek  and  Roman  languages,  made  them  look  upon 
every  diftinguiihing  peculiarity  belonging  to  them  as 
one  of  the  many  caufes  of  the  amazing  fuperiority  which 
thofe  languages  evidently  enjoyed  above  every  other  at 
that  time  fpoken  in  Europe. — This  blind  deference  flill 
continues  to  be  paid  to  them,  as  our  minds  are  early 
prepoffeffed  with  thefe  ideas,  and  as  we  are  taught  in 
our  earlieft  infancy  to  believe,  that  to  entertain  the  leall 
idea  of  our  own  language  being  equal  to  the  Greek  or 
Latin  in  any  particular  whatever,  would  be  a  certain 
mark  of  ignorance  or  want  of  tafte. — Their  rights, 
therefore,  like  thofe  of  the  church  in  former  ages,  re¬ 
main  (till  to  be  examined  \  and  we,  without  exerting 
our  reafon  to  difeover  truth  from  falfehood,  tamely  fit 
down  fatisfied  with  the  idea  of  their  undoubted  pre¬ 
eminence  in  every  refpeX.  But  if  we  look  around  us 
for  a  moment,  and  obierve  the  many  excellent  produc¬ 
tions  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  almoft  every  language 
of  Europe,  we  muft  be  fatisfied,  that  even  thefe  are  now 
poffeffed  of  fome  powers  which  might  afford  at  lead  a 
preemption,  that,  if  they  were  cultivated  with  a  pro¬ 
per  degree  of  attention,  they  might,  in  fome  rcfpeBs,  be 
made  to  rival,  if  not  to  excel,  thofe  beautiful  and  juftly 
admired  remains  of  antiquity.  Without  endeavouring 
to  derogate  from  their  merit,  let  us,  with  the  cool  eye 
of  philofophic  reafoning,  endeavour  to  bring  before  the 
facred  tribunal  of  Truth  fome  of  thofe  opinions  which 
have  been  moft  generally  received  upon  this  fubjeX, 
and  reft  the  determination  of  thecaufe  on  her  impartial 
deciiion. 

The  learned  reader  well  knows,  that  the  feveral 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
words  in  every  transpositive  language,  could  not  be 
admitted  without  occafioning  great  confufion,  unlefs 
certain  claffes  of  words  were  endowed  with  particular 
variations,  by  means  of  which  they  might  be  made  to 
refer  to  the  other  words  with  which  they  ought  natural¬ 
ly  to  be  connected.  From  this  caufe  proceeds  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  feveral  variations  of  verbs ,  nouns ,  and  adjec¬ 
tives  ;  which  are  not  in  the  leaf!  effential  orneceffary  in 
the  ANALOGOUS  languages,  as  we  have  pretty  fully  ex¬ 
plained  under  the  article  Grammar,  to  which  we  refer 
for  fatisfaXion  on  this  head.  We  (hall  in  this  place 
eonfider,  whether  thefe  variations  are  an  advantage  or  a 
difadvantage  to  language.  f 

As  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  every  language 
whole  verbs  admit  of  inflexion ,  is  on  that  account  much 
more  perfeX  than  one  where  they  arc  varied  by  auxi¬ 
liaries  ;  we  Ihall  in  the  firft  place,  examine  this  with 


If  any  preference  be  due  to  a  language  from  thecplverflty  0f 
one  or  the  other  method  of  conjugating  verbs,  it  muft  founds,  va¬ 
in  a  great  meafure  be  owing  to  one  or  more  of  thefe  bety  of  ex- 
three  caufes  : — Either  it  muft  admit  of  a  greater  va-P^ffio^*. 
riety  of  founds,  and  confequently  more  room  for  har-^on^eCU 
monious  diverfity  of  tones  in  the  language": — or  a  meaning, 
greater  freedom  of  expreffion  is  allowed  in  uttering  any 
fimple  idea,  by  the  one  admitting  of  a  greater  variety 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  words  which  are  neceffary  to 
exprefs  that  idea  than  the  other  does  : — or,  laftly,  a 
greater  precifion  and  accuracy  in  fixing  the  meaning 
of  the  perfon  who  ufes  the  language,  arife  from  the  ufe 
of  one  of  thefe  forms,  than  from  the  ufe  of  the  other  : 
for,  as  every  other  circumftance  which  may  ferve  to 
give  a  diverfity  to  language,  fuch  as  the  general  and 
moft  prevalent  founds,  the  frequent  repetition  of  any 
one  particular  letter,  and  a  variety  of  other  circum- 
ftances  of  that  nature,  which  may  ferve  to  debafe 
a  particular  language,  are  not  influenced  in  the  leaft 
by  the  different  methods  of  varying  the  verbs,  they 
cannot  be  here  confidered.  We  (hall  therefore  pro¬ 
ceed  to  make  a  comparifon  of  the  advantages  or  difad- 
vantages  w’hich  may  accrue  to  a  language  by  infleXing 
its  verbs  with  regard  to  each  of  thefe  particulars, — va¬ 
riety  of  found,  variety  of  arrangement,  and  accuracy  of 
meaning.  ^ 

The  firjl  particular  that  we  have  to  examine  is,  Diverplty  0£ 
Whether  the  one  method  of  exprefling  the  variations  founds, 
of  a  verb  admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  founds  ?  In 
this  refpecl  the  Latin  feems,  at  fir  ft  view,  to  have  a 
great  advantage  over  the  Englijh  :  for  the  words  amo, 
atnabam ,  aw  aver  am,  amawro,  ametn ,  &c.  feem  to  be 
more  different  from  one  another  than  the  Engliftr  tranf- 
lations  of  thefe,  1  love ,  I  did  love ,  I  had  loved ,  / Jball  , 
have  loved ,  /  may  love ,  &c.  ;  for  although  the  fyllable 
AM  is  repeated  in  every  one  of  the  firft,  yet  as  the 
laft  fyllable  ufually  ftiikes  the  ear  with  greater  force 
and  leaves  a  greater  impreflion  than  the  firft,  it  is  very 
probable  that  many  will  think  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  word  LOVE*  in  the  laft  inftance,  more  ftriking 
to  the  ear  than  the  repetition  of  am  in  the  former. 

We  will  therefore  allow  this  its  full  weight,  and  grant 
that  there  is  as  great,  or  even  a  greater  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  founds  of  the  different  tenfes  of  a  Latin  verb, 
than  there  is  between  the  words  that  are  equivalent  to 
them  in  Englfth.  But  as  we  here  eonfider  the  variety 
of  founds  of  the  language  in  general,  before  any  juft 
conclufion  can  be  drawn,  we  muft;  not  only  compare 
the  different  parts  of  the  feme  verb,  but  alfo  compare 
the  different  verbs  with  one  another  in  each  of  thefe 
languages.  And  here,  at  firft  view,  we  perceive  a 
moft  ftriking  diftinXion  in  favour  of  the  analogous 
language  over  the  itifeBed :  for  as*  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  to  form  a  particular  fet  of  inflexions  difterent 
from  one  another  for  each  particular  verb,  all  thofe 
languages  which  have  adopted  this  method  have  been 
obliged  to  reduce  their  verbs  into  a  fmall  number  of 
claffes  *,  all  the  words  of  each  of  which  claffes  com- 
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monly  called  conjugations,  have  the  feveral  variations  of 
the  modes ,  tcnfes ,  and  perfons ,  expreffed  exa£lly  in  the 
fame  manner,  which  muft  of  neceflity  introduce  a  fi- 
milarity  of  founds,  into  the  language  in  general,  much 
greater  than  where  every  particular  verb  always  retains 
its  own  diftinguifhing  found.  To  be  convinced  of  this, 
we  need  only  repeat  any  number  of  verbs  in  Latin  and 
Engliih,  and  obferve  on  which  fide  the  preference  with 
refpe£l  to  variety  of  founds  muft  fall. 


Pono, 

.Dono, 

Cano, 

Sono, 

Orno, 

Pugno, 

Lego, 

Scribo, 

Puto, 

Vivo, 

Ambulo, 


1  put. 

Moveo, 

I  move, 

I  give. 

Doleo, 

1  ail. 

Ifi'tg- 

Lugeo, 

I  mourn. 

I found. 

Obeo, 

1  die. 

I  adorn. 

Gaudeo. 

I  rejoice. 

I  fight. 

Incipio, 

1  begin. 

I  read. 

Facio, 

I  make. 

I  write. 

Fodio, 

I  dig. 

/  think , 

llideo, 

I  laugh. 

I  live . 

Impleo, 

Ifill. 

I  walk. 

Abftineo, 

I forbear. 

The  fimilarity  of  founds  is  here  fo  obvious  in  the  La¬ 
tin,  as  to  be  perceived  at  the  firfb  glance  *,  nor  can  we 
be  furprifed  to  find  it  fo,  when  we  confider  that  all  their 
regular  verbs,  amounting  to  4000  or  upwards,  muft  be 
reduced  to  four  conjugations,  and  even  thefe  differing 
but  little  from  one  another,  which  muft  of  neceflity  pro¬ 
duce  the  famenefs  of  founds  which  we  here  perceive  j 
whereas,  every  language  that  follow  the  natural  order, 
like  the  Englifh,  inftead  of  this  fmall  number  of  uni¬ 
form  terminations  have  almoft  as  many  diftirnft;  founds 
as  original  verbs  in  their  language. 

But  if  inftead  of  the  prefent  of  the  indicative  mood, 
we  ftiould  take  almoft  any  other  tenfe  of  the  Latin  verb, 
the  fimilarity  of  founds  would  be  ftill  more  perceptible, 
as  many  of  thefe  tenfes  have  the  fame  termination  in  all 
the  four  conjugations,  particularly  in  the  imperfeft  of 
the  indicative,  as  below. 


Pone-bam 
Dona-bam  *, 
Cane-bam  ; 
Sona-bam  ; 
Orna-bam  j 
Pugna-bam  ; 
Lege-bam  , 
Seri  be- bam  ; 
Puta-bam  5 
Vive-bam  \ 


1  did  put, 

I  did  give , 

I  did fing, 

I  did  found , 
I  did  adorn , 
1  did  fight, 

I  did  read, 

I  did  zv rite , 
I  did  think , 
I  did  live. 


I  put. 

I  gave. 

I  fun%. 

I  founded. 
I  adorned. 
I  fought. 

I  read. 

I  wrote. 

I  thought • 
l  lived. 
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Abula-bam  ; 

1  did  walk , 

1  walked.  Language,^ 

Move-bam  \ 

I  did  move, 

I  moved. 

Dole-bam  } 

I  did  ail, 

I  a  iled. 

Luge-bam  j 

I  did  mourn , 

I  mourned. 

Obi-bam  ; 

I  did  die. 

I  died. 

Gaude-bam  *, 

1  did  rejoice. 

/  rejoiced. 

Incipie-bam  \ 

I  did  begin , 

I  began. 

Facie-bam  j 

I  did  make, 

I  made. 

Fodie-bam  \ 

I  did  dig, 

I  dug. 

Ride- bam  *, 

I  did  laugh. 

1  laughed. 

Imple-bam  \ 

I  did  fill, 

1  filled. 

Abftine-bam  \ 

I  did  forbear, 

1  forbore. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  make  any 

remarks  on  the  Latin 

words  111  this  example  :  but  in  the  Engliih  tranftation 
we  have  carefully  marked  in  the  firft  column  the  words 
without  any  inflexion  \  and  in  the  fecond,  have  put 
down  the  fame  meaning  by  an  inflexion  of  our  verb  \ 
which  we  have  been  enabled  to  do,  from  a  peculiar 
excellency  in  our  own  language  unknown  to  any  other 
either  ancient  or  modern.  Were  it  neceffary  to  pur- 
fue  this  fubjeft  farther,  we  might  obferve,  that  the 
perfeB  tenfe  in  all  the  conjugations  ends  univerfally  in 
1,  the  pluperfeB  in  ERAM,  and  th t  future,  in  AM  or  BO  ; 
in  the  fubjun&ive  mood,  the  imperfeB  univerfally  in 
REM,  the  perfeB  in  ERIM,  the  pluperfeB  in  ISSEM,  and 
the  future  in  ERO  :  and  as  a  ftill  greater  famenefs  is 
obfervable  in  the  different  variations  for  the  perfons  in 
thefe  tenfes,  feeing  the  firft  perfon  plural  in  all  tenfes 
ends  in  MUS,  and  the  fecond  perfon  in  TIS,  with  little 
variation  in  the  other  perfons  j  it  is  evident  that,  in  re- 
fpe£t  to  diverftty  of  founds,  this  method  of  conjugating 
verbs  by  inf  exion,  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  more  natu¬ 
ral  method  of  exprefling  the  various  connexions  and  re¬ 
lations  of  the  verbal  attributive  by  different  words,  ufu- 
ally  called  auxiliaries.  17 

The  fecond  particular,  by  which  the  different  me- Variety  of 
thods  of  marking  the  relation  of  the  verbal  attributive  expreflioi** 
can  affeft  language,  arifes  fron  the  variety  of  expfef- 
fions  which  either  of  thefe  may  admit  of  in  uttering 
the  fame  fentiment.  In  this  refpe<ft,  likewife,  the  me¬ 
thod  of  conjugation  by  inflexion  feems  to  be  deficient. 

Thus  the  prefent  of  the  indicative  mood  in  Latin  can 
at  moft  be  expreffed  only  in  two  ways,  viz.  SCRIBO 
and  EGO  SCRIBO  which  ought  perhaps  in  ftridnefs  to 
be  admitted  only  as  one  :  whereas,  in  Engliih,  we  can 
vary  it  in  four  different  ways,  viz.  if,  I  WRITE  *,  idly, 

I  00  write  ;  3 dly,  Write  I  do  ;  4 tidy.  Write  do 
I  (d).  And  if  we  coniider  the  further  variation  which 
thefe  receive  in  power  as  well  as  in  found,  by  having 
3  U  2  the 


(d)  We  are  fufficiently  aware,  that  the  laft  variation  cannot  in  ftrianefs  be  confidered  as  good  language  5 
although  many  examples  of  this  manner  of  ufing  it  in  ferious  compofition,  both  in  Poe^y  a'lc*  Pro>'-'>  might 
be  eafily  produced  from  the  belt  authors  in  the  Engliih  language.— But  however  unjuftifiable  it  may  be  ta 
ufe  it  in  ferious  compofition  ;  yet,  when  judicioufly  employed  in  works  of  humour,  tins  and  other  forced 
expreflions  of  the  like  nature  produce  a  fine  effect,  by  giving  a  burlefque  air  to  the  language,  and  eauti- 
fully  contrafting  it  to  the  purer  di&ion  of  folid  reafoning.  'I  he  fagacious  Shakefpeare,  has,  on  many  occa- 
iioris,  ftiowed  how  fuccefsfullv  thefe  may  be  employed  in  compofition,  particularly  in  drawing  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  ancient  Pifol  in  Henry  V.  Without  this  liberty,  Butler  would  have  found  greater  difficulty  in  drawing 
the  inimitable  charafter  of  Hudibras.— Let  this  apology  fuffice  for  having  mferted  this  and  other  variations 
of  the  fame  kind  >  which,  although  they  may  be  often  improper  for  ferious  compofition,  have  ftill  their  uie  m 
language. 
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Language,  the  emphafis  placed  on  the  different  words ;  inftead  of 
*  v  four,  we  will  find  eleven  different  variations  :  thus,  1 ft, 
I  write,  with  the  emphafis  upon  the  I; — idly,  I 
WRITE,  with  the  emphafis  upon  the  word  WRITE. 
Let  any  one  pronounce  thefe  with  the  different  em¬ 
phafis  neceffary,  and  he  will  be  immediately  Satisfied 
that  they  are  not  only  diftinft  from  each  other  with 
refpedt  to  meaning,  but  alfo  with  regard  to  found  ; 
and  the  fame  mult  be  underftocd  of  all  the  other  parts 
of  this  example. 


3.  I  do  write . 

4.  I  do  write . 

5.  I  do  WRITE. 

6.  Write  /  do. 
y.  Write  I  do. 


8.  Write  I  do. 

9.  Write  do  I. 

10.  Write  do  I. 

1 1 .  Write  do  I. 


None  of  the  Latin  tenfes  admit  of  more  variations 
than  the  two  above  ‘mentioned  :  nor  do  almoft  any 
of  the  Englifii  admit  of  fewer  than  in  the  above  ex¬ 
ample  ;  and  feveral  of  thefe  phrafes,  which  muff  be 
confidered  as  exadi  tranflations  of  feme  of  the  tenfea 
of  the  Latin  verb,  admit  of  many  more.  Thus  the 
imperfect  of  the  fubjunctive  mood,  which  in  Latin 
admits  of  the  above  two  variations,  admits  in  Engliffi 
of  the  following  : 

1.  I  might  have  written.  4,  Written  might  have  I. 

2.  Written  I  might  have .  5.  1  written  might  have. 

3.  Have  written  1  might .  6.  Have  written  might  I. 

And  if  we  likewife  confider  the  variations  which  may 
be  produced  by  a  variation  of,  the  emphafis,  they  will  be 
as  under  : 


\ 


1.  I  might  have  written. 

2.  I  might  have  written . 

3.  1  might  have  written. 

4.  I  might  have  written. 

5.  Written  I  might  have. 

6.  Written  I  might  have, 
y.  Written  I  might  have. 

8.  Written  1  might  have. 

9.  Have  written  I  might. 

10.  Have  written  l might. 

11.  Have  written  I  might . 

12.  Have  written  I  might. 


13.  Written  might  have  I. 

1 4.  Written  might  have  I. 

1 5.  Written  might  have  /. 

16.  Written  might  have  I. 

17.  I  written  mght  have . 

J  8.  1  written  might  have. 

19 .  1  written  might  have.. 

20.  I  written  might  have. 
2T.  Have  written  might  I. 

22.  Hove  written  might  1. 

23.  Have  written  might  I. 

24.  Have  written  might  I. 


ft  ill  remains  in  this  refpedt  as  12  to  I. — Yet  even  this  Language, 
conceftion  is  greater  than  ought  to  have  been  made  : 

For  as  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  fufficient  variety  of 
words  for  all  the  different  modifications  which  a  verb 
may  be  made  to  undergo  is  too  great  for  any  rude  peo¬ 
ple  to  overcome  ;  we  find,  that  every  nation  which 
has  adopted  this  mode  of  inflexion,  not  excepting  the 
Greeks  themfelves,  has  been  obliged  to  remain  fatis- 
fied  with  fewer  words  than  would  have  been  neceffary 
even  to  effedt  this  purpofe,  and  make  the  fame  word 
ferve  a  double,  treble,  or  even  quadruple  office,  as  in 
the  Latin  tenfe  which  gave  rife  to  thefe  obfervations  : 

So  that,  however  in  phyfical  neceffity,,  this  may  not 
be  chargeable  upon  the  particular  mode  of  conftruc- 
tion,  yet  in  moral  certainty  it  muft  always  be  the  cafe  y 
and  therefore  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  the  mode 
of  varying  verbs  by  infleBion  affords  lefs  variety  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  words  of  the  particular  phrafes, 
than  the  method  of  varying  them  by  the  help  of  auxi¬ 
liaries. 

Lilt  if  there  (liould  ftill  remain  any  (hadow  of  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  whether  the  method  of  va¬ 
rying  the  verbs  by  infieBion  is  inferior  to  that  by  auxi-  preJgbn  0g 
l lanes,  with  regard  to  diverfity  of  founds,  or  variety, meamn”  in 
of  expreftion;  there  cannot  be  the  leaft  doubt,  but  which  the 
that  with  refpedt  to  preeifion,  diftindtnefs,  and  accu-  EngJjlh  is 
racy,  in  expreffing  any  idea,  the  latter  enjoys  a  fupe-  [^Lat^  *** 
riority  beyond  all  companion — Thus  the  Latin  verb  lanauag^. 
Amo,  may  be  Engliffied  either  by  the  words,  1  love,  * 
or  l  do  love ,  and  the  emphafis  placed  upon  any  of  the 
words  that  the  circumftances  may  require  ;  by  means 
of  which,  the  meaning  is  pointed  out  with  a  force  and 
energy  which  it  is  altogether  impoffible  to  produce  by 
the  ule  of  any  fingle  word.  The  following  line  from 
Shakefpeare’s  Othello,  may  ferve  as  an  example  : 

- —Excellent  wretch  ! 

Perdition  catch  my  foul,  but  I  DO  love  thee  : 

In  which  the  ftrong  emphafis  upon  the  word  Do,  gives 
it  a  force  and  energy  which  conveys,  in  an  iriefiitible 
manner,  a  molt  pe/fedt  knowledge  of  the  fituation  of 
the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  at  the  time. — That  the  whole 
energy  of  the  expreftion  depends  upon  this  feemingly 
infignincant  word,  we  may  be  at  once  fatisfied  of,  by 
keeping  it  away  in  this  manner  : 


In  all  24  variations,  inftead  of  two. — If  we  likewife 
confider,  that  the  Latins  were  obliged  to  employ  the 
fame  word,  not  only  to  exprefs  “  I  might  have  written, 
but  alfo,  “  I  could,  I  would,  or  lfijould\\^wa  written 
each  of  which  would  admit  of  the  fame  variations  as 
the  word  might ;  we  have  in  all  ninety-fix  different  ex- 
preffions  in  Engliffi  for  the  famephrafe  which  in  Latin 
admits  only  of  two,  unlefs  they  have  recourfe  to  other 
forced  turns  of  expreffion,  which  the  defeats  of  their 
verbs  in  this  particular  has  compelled  them  to  in¬ 
vent. 

But  if  it  fhould  be  objedted,  that  the  laft  circum- 
ftancc  we  have  taken  notice  of  as  a  defedt,  can  only 
be  confidered  as  a  defedl  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  infieBion  of  their  verbs, 
feeing  they  might  have  had  a  particular  tenfe  for  each 
of  thefe  different  words  might ,  could,  would,  and  Jhould ; 
we  anfwer,  that,  even  admitting  this  excufe  as  valid  ; 
the  fuperiority  of  the  analogous  language,  as  fuch, 


- Excellent  wretch  ! 

Perdition  catch  my  foul,  but  1 love  thee. 

How  poor — how  tame — how  infignificant  is  this,  when 
compared'  with  the  other  !  Here  nothing  remains  but 
a  tame  affertion,  ufhered  in  with  a  pompous  exclama¬ 
tion  which  could  not  here  be  introduced  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  propriety.  Whereas,  in  the  way  that  Shake- 
fpeare  has  left  it  to  us,  it  has  an  energy  which  nothing 
can  furpafs  ;  for,  overpowered  with  the  irrefiftible 
force  of  Defdemona’s  charms,  this  ftrong  exclamation 
is  extorted  from  the  foul  of  Othello  in  fpite  of  him- 
felf.  Surptifed  at  this  tender  emotion,  which  brings 
to  his  mind  all  thofe  amiable  qualities  for  which  he 
had  fo  much  efteemed  her,  and  at  the  fame  time  fully 
impreffed  with  the  firm  perfu alien  of  her  guilt,  he  burlts 
out  into  that  feemingly  inconfiftent  exclamation,  Ex¬ 
cellent  wretch  !  and  then  he  adds  in  the  warmth  of  his 
furprife, —  thinking  it  a  thing  mod  aftonifliing,  that 
any  warmth  of  affcdlion  (liould  ftill  remain  in  his 

breaft* 
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nage.  breaft,  be  even  confirms  it  with  an  oath, — Verdition 
r—  catch  my  foul,  but  I  DO  love  thee. — “  In  fpite  of  all  the 
falfehoods  with  which  I  know  thou  haft  deceived  me 

_ in  fpite  of  all  the  crimes  of  which  I  know  thee 

guilty — in  fpite  of  all  thofe  reafons  for  which  I  ought 
to  hate  thee — in  fpite  of  myfelf. — ft  ill  I  find  that  I 
love — yes,  I  DO  love  thee.’1  We  look  upon  it  as  a 
thing  altogether  impoflible  to  transfufe  the  energy  of 
this  expreftion  into  any  language  whofe  verbs  are  regu¬ 
larly  infleded. 

In  the  fame  manner  we  might  go  through,  all  the 
other  tenfes,  and  (how  that  the  fame  fuperiority  is 
to  be  found  in  each.  Thus,  in  the  perfeB  tenfe  of  the 
Latins,  inftead  of  the  Ample  am  AVI,  we  fay  I  HAVE 
LOVED  ;  and  by  the  liberty  we  have  of  putting  the 
emphafis  upon  any  of  the  words  which  compofe  this 
phrafe,  we  can  in  the  moft  accurate  manner  fix  the 
precife  idea  which  we  mean  to  excite  ;  for  if  we  fay, 
I  have  loved ,  with  the  emphafis  upon  the  word  /,  it 
at  once  points  out  the  perlon  as  the  principal  objed 
in  that  phrafe,  and  makes  us  naturally  look  for  a  con¬ 
trail  in  fome  other  perfon,  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
phrafe  become  fubordinate  to  it  ; — “  HE  has  loved  thee 
much,  but  I  have  loved  thee  infinitely  more.”  The 
Latins  too,  as  they  were  not  prohibited  from  joining 
the  pronoun  with  their  verb,  were  alfo  acquainted  with 
this  excellence,  which  Virgil  has  beautifully  ufed  in 
this  verfe  : 

— . . '-Nos  patriam  fugimus  ; 

Tu,  Tityre ,  lentus  in  umbra ,  &:c. 

But  we  are  not  only  enabled  thus  to  diftinguifh  the 
perfon  in  a3  powerful  a  manner  as  the  Latins,  but  can 
alfo  with  the  fame  facility  point  out  any  of  the  other 
circumftances  as  principals;  for  if  we  fay,  with  the 
emphafis  upon  the  word  have ,  u  I  HAVE  loved f  it  as 
naturally  points  out  the  time  as  the  principal  objed, 
and  makes  us  to  look  for  a  contraft  in  that  peculiarity, 
I  HAVE  :  “  I  have  loved  indeed  ; — my  imagination  has 
beeft  led  affray — my  reafon  has  been  perverted  ; — but* 
now  that  time  has  opened  my  eyes,  I  can  fmile  at 
thofe  imaginary  diftreffes  which  once  perplexed  me.” 
—  In  the  fame  manner  we  can  put  the  emphafis  upon 
the  other  word  of  the  phrafe  loved , — I  have  LOVED.” 
—Here  the  paflion  is  exhibited  as  the  principal  circum* 
fiance  ;  and  as  this  can  never  be  excited  without  fome 
objed,  we  naturally  wifh  to  know  the  objed  of  that 
paflion — “  Who  !  what  have  you  loved  P'  are  the  na¬ 
tural  queftions  we  would  put  in  this  cafe.  <£  I  have 

loved - Eliza.” - In  this  manner  we  are,  on  all 

occafions,  enabled  to  exprefs,  with  the  utmoft  preci- 
fion,  that  particular  idea  which  we  would  wifh  to  ex¬ 
cite,  fo  as  to  give  an  energy  and  perfpicuity  to  the 
language,  which  can  never  be  attained  by  thofe  lan¬ 
guages  whofe  verbs  are  conjugated  by  infledion  :  and 
if  to  this  we  add  the  inconvenience  which  all  infleded 
languages  are  fubjed  to,  by  having  too  fmall  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tenfes,  fo-  as  to  be  compelled  to  make  one 
word  on  many  occafions  fupply  the  place  of  two, 
three,  or  even  four,  the  balance  is  turned  ft  ill  more  in 
our  favour. — Thus,  in  Latin,  the  fame  word  AM  ABO 
ftands  for  pall  or  will  love,  fo  that  the  reader  is  left  to 
guefs  from  the  context  which  of  the  two  meanings  it 
was  moft  likely  the  writer  had  in. view.— In  the  fame 
manner,  may  or  can  love  are  expreffed  by  the  fame 


word  amem  ;  as  are  alfo  might ,  could ,  would ,  or pould,  Language* 
love,  by  the  Angle  word  aMaREM,  as  we  have  already  a 

obferved  ;  fo  that  the  reader  is  left  to  guefs  which  of 
thefe  four  meanings  the  writer  intended  to  exprefs  : 
which  occafions  a  perplexity  very  different  from  that 
clear  precifion  which  our  language  allows  of,  by  not 
only  pointing  out  the  different  words,  but  alio  by  al¬ 
lowing  us  to  put  the  emphafis  upon  any  of  them  we 
pleafe,  which  fuperadds  energy  and  force  to  the  preci¬ 
fion  it  would  have  had  without  that  afliftance.  .  19  ’ 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  after  the  moft  candid 
examination,  we  muft  conclude,  that  the  method,  of  con;Uga. 
conjugating  verbs  by  inflection  is  inferior  to  that  which  tlllg  verbs 
is  performed  by  the  help  of  auxiliaries  ; — becaufe  it b>  inflec- 
does  not  afford  l’uch  a  diverfity  of  lounds, — nor  al-tloninfe~ 
low  fuch  variety  in  the  arrangement  of  expreftion  a 

for  the  fame  thought, — nor  give  fo  great  diftindion  peifoirned 
and  precifion  in  the  meaning. — It  is,  however,  at- by  auxilia- 
tended  with  one  confiderable  advantage  above  theries. 
other  method  :  for  as  the  words  of  which  it  is  formed 
are  neccflarily  of  great  length,  and  more  fonorous, 
than  in  the  analogous  languages,  it  admits  of  a  more 
flowing  harmony  of  expreftion  ;  for  the  number  of 
monofyllables  in  this  laft  greatly  checks  that  pompous 
dignity  which  naturally  refults  from  longer  words. 

Whether  this  Angle  advantage  is  fufficient  to  counter¬ 
balance  all  the  other  defeds  with  which  it  is  attended, 
is  left  to  the  judgment  ©f  the  reader  to  determine 
but  we  may  remark,  before  we  quit  the  fubjed,  that 
even  this  excellence  is  attended  with  fome  peculiar  in¬ 
conveniences,  which  fhall  be  more  particularly  pointed 
out  in  the  fequel. 

But  perhaps  it  might  fl ill  be  ©bjeded,  that  although^ 
the  comparifons  we  have  made  above  may  be  fair,  and 
the  conclufion  juft,  with  regard  to  the  Latin  and  En~ 
glifti  languages  ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  clear,  that  on 
that  account  the  method  of  conjugating  verbs  by  in - 
jle&ion  is  inferior  to  that  by  auxiliaries  ;  for  although  it 
be  allowed  that  the  Latin  language  is  defedive  in  point 
of  tenfes  ;  yet  if  a  language  were  formed  which  had 
a  fufficient  number  of  infleded  tenfes  to  anfwer  every 
purpofe  ;  if  it  had,  for  inflance,  a  word  properly 
formed  for  every  variation  of  each  tenfe  :  one  for  I 
love ,  another  for  1  do  l<-ve  ;  one  for  I  Pali ,  another  for 
/  will  love  ;  one  for  I  might,  another  for  I  could,  and 
would,  and  pould  love ;  and  fo  on  through  all  ths 
other  tenfes;  that  this  language  would  not  be. liable,  to 
the  objedions  we  have  brought  againft  the  infledion 
of  verbs ;  and  that  of  courfe  the  objedions  we  have 
brought  are  only  valid  againft  thofe  languages  which' 
have  followed  that  mode  and  executed  it  imperfedly. 

We  anfwer,  that  although  this  would  in  fome  mea- 
fure  remedy  the  evil,  yet  it  would  not  remove  it  entire¬ 
ly.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  unlefs  every  verb,  or  every 
fmall  number  of  verbs,  were  conjugated  in  one  way, 
having  the  found  of  the  words  in  each  tenfe,  and  di- 
vifion  of  tenfes,  as  we  may  fay,  different  from  all  tho 
other  conjugations,— it  would  always  occafion  a  fame- 
nefs  of  found,  which  would  in  fome  meafure  prevent 
that  variety  of  founds  fo  proper  for  a  language.  And 
even  if  this  could  be  effeded,  it  would  not  give  fuch  a 
latitude  to  the  expreftion  as  auxiliaries  allow  ;  for  ak 
though  there  fliould  be  two  words,  one  for  1  might ,  and 
another  for  /  could  love  ;  yet  as  thefe  are  Angle  words, 
they  cannot  be  varied  ;  whereas,  by  auxiliaries,  either 
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Language.  0£  thefe  can  be  varied  24  different  ways,  as  lias  been 
^  ftiown  above.  In  the  laft  place,  no  Tingle  word  can 
ever  exprefs  all  that  variety  of  meaning  which  we  can 
do  by  the  help  of  our  auxiliaries  and  the  emphafis.  / 
have  loved,  if  expreffcd  by  any  one  word,  could  only 
denote  at  all  times  one  diftind;  meaning  3  fo  that  to 
give  it  the  power  of  ours,  three  diftin£l  words  at  lead 
would  be  neceffary.  However,  if  all  this  were  done  3 
that  is,  if  there  were  a  diftimft  conjugation  formed  for 
every  40  or  50  verbs  3 — if  each  of  the  tenfes  were 
properly  formed,  and  all  of  them  different  from  every 
other  tenfe  as  well  as  every  other  verb  3  and  thefe  all 
carried  through  each  of  the  different  perfons,  fo  as  to 
be  all  different  from  one  another 3 — and  if  likewife  there 
were  a  diftinft  word  to  mark  each  of  the  feparate 
meanings  which  the  fame  tenfe  could  be  made  to  af- 
fume  by  means  of  the  emphafis  3  and  if  all  this  infi¬ 
nite  variety  of  words  could  be  formed  in  a  diftinft 
manner,  different  from  each  other,  and  harmonious  3 
this  language  would  have  powers  greater  than  any  that 
could  be  formed  by  auxiliaries,  if  it  were  poflible  for 
the  human  powers  to  acquire  fuch  a  degree  of  know¬ 
ledge  as  to  be  able  to  employ  it  with  facility.  But 
how  could  this  be  attained,  fince  upwards  of  ten  thou- 
fand  words  would  be'  neceffary  to  form  the  variations 
of  any  one  verb,  and  a  hundred  times  that  number 
would  not  include  the  knowledge  of  the  verbs  alone  of 
fuch  a  language  ?  (e) — How  much,  therefore,  ought 
we  to  admire  the  fimple  perfpicuity  of  our  language, 
which  enables  us,  by  the  proper  application  of  ten  or 
twelve  feemingly  trifling  words,  the  meaning  and  ufe 
of  which  can  be  attained  with  the  utmofl  eafe,  to  ex¬ 
prefs  all  that  could  be  expreffed  by  this  unwieldy  ap¬ 
paratus  ?  What  can  equal  the  Simplicity  or  the  power 
of  the  one  method,  but  the  well  known  powers  of  the 
24  letters,  the  knowledge  of  which  can  be  obtained 
with  fo  much  eafe — and  their  powers  know  no  limits  ? 
— or,  what  can  be  compared  to  the  fancied  perfection 
of  the  other,  but  the  tranfeript  of  it  which  the  Chi- 
nefe  feem  to  have  formed  in  their  unintelligible  lan¬ 
guage  ? 

Having  thus  confidered  pretty  fully  the  advantages 
and  defeCts  of  each  of  thefe  two  methods  of  varying 
verbs,  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  fecret  with  arife  in  our 
mind,  that  there  had  been  a  people  fagacious  enough 
to  have  united  the  powers  of  the  one  method  with 
thofe  of  the  other  ;  nor  can  we  help  being  furprifed, 
that  among  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  feve- 
ral  languages  of  Europe  after  the  downfal  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  monarchy,  fome  of  them  did  not  accidentally 
Humble  on  the  method  of  doing  it.  From  many  con¬ 
curring  circumftances,  it  feems  probable  that  the  great- 
eft  part,  if  not  all  the  Gothic  nations  that  overran 
Italy  at  that  time,  had  their  verbs  varied  by  the  help 
of  auxiliaries  3  and  many  of  the  modern  European 
languages  which  have  fprung  from  them,  have  fo  far 
borrowed  from  the  Latin,  as  to  have  fome  of  the  tenfes 
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of  their  verbs  infleCled  :  yet  the  English  alone  have  in'  Lsugiiagc, 

any  inftance  combined  the  joint  powers  of  the  two  :  - v — 

which  could  only  be  done  by  forming  infleciions  for  the 
different  tenfes  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Latins,  and 
at  the  fame  time  retaining  the  original  method  of  va¬ 
rying  them  by  auxiliaries  3  by  which  means  either  the 
one  or  the  other  method  could  have  been  employed  as 
occafion  required.  We  have  luckily  two  tenfes  formed 
in  that  way  3  the  prefent  of  the  indicative,  and  the  aorilt 
of  the  pajl,  In  almoft  all  our  verbs  thefe  can  be  de¬ 
clined  either  with  or  without  auxiliaries.  Thus  the 
prefent,  without  an  auxiliary,  is,  l  love,  I  write,  1 /peak ; 
with  an  auxiliary,  I  do  write .  I  do  love ,  I  do  /peak,  in 
the  fame  manner,  the  paft  tenfe,  by  inflection,  is,  I 
loved,  I  wrote ,  I  /poke ;  by  auxiliaries,  I  did  love,  1  did 
/peak,  I  did  write .  Every  author,  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  power  of  the  Englifh  language,  knows  the 
ufe  which  may  be  made  of  this  diftinction.  What  a 
pity  is  it  that  we  ftiould  have  ftopt  fhort  fo  foon  !  how 
blind  wa s  it  in  matiy  other  nations  to  imitate  the  defeCts 
without  making  a  proper  ufe  of  that  beautiful  language 
which  is  now  numbered  among  the  dead  !  2Q 

After  the  verbs,  the  next  moft  confiderable  varia-  Analogous 
tion  we  find  between  the  analogous  and  tranfpojitive* nd  tranf- 
languages  is  in  the  nouns  3  the  latter  varying  the  dif-P°^ve 
ferent  cafes  of  thefe  by  injle&ion  ;  whereas  the  former  COmpal^t| 
exprefs  all  the  different  variations  of  them  by  the  help  with  re 
of  other  words  prefixed,  called  prepofitions .  Now,  iftpcdl  to  the 
we  confider  the  advantages  or  difadvantages  of  either  ca^es 
of  thefe  methods  under  the  fame  heads  as  we  have  donenouns* 
the  verbs,  we  (hall  find,  that  with  regard  to  the  firft 
particular,  viz.  variety  of  founds,  almoft  the  fame  re¬ 
marks  may  be  made  as  upon  the  verbs  3  for  if  we 
compare  any  particular  noun  by  itfelf,  the  variety  of 
found  appears  much  greater  between  the  different  cafes 
in  the  tranfpojitive ,  than  between  the  tranflation  of 
thefe  in  the  analogous  language.  Thus  rex,  regis, 
regi,  regem,  Sec.  are  more  diftinC!  from  one  another, 
in  point  of  found,  than  the  tranflation  of  thefe,  a  king, 
of  a  king,  to  a  king ,  a  king ,  &c.  But  if  we  proceed  one 
ftep  further,  and  confider  the  variety  which  is  produ¬ 
ced  in  the  language  in  general  by  the  one  or  the  other 
of  thefe  methods,  the  cafe  is  entirely  reverfed.  For 
as  it  would  have  been  impoflible  to  form  diftinCl  varia-* 
tions,  different  from  one  another,  for  each  cafe  of  every 
noun,  they  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  all  their  nouns 
into  a  few  general  claffes,  called  declenjions ,  apd  to  2I 
give  to  all  thofe  included  under  each  clafs  the  fame  ter-  The  for- 
mination  in  every  cafe  3  which  produces  a  like  fimila-  nier  fupc- 
rity  of  found  with  what  we  already  obferved  was  ^ 

cafioned  to  the  verbs  from  the  fame  caufe  3  whereas  in 
the  analogous  languages,  as  there  is  no  neceffity  for 
any  conftraint,  there  is  almoft  as  great  a  variety  of 
founds  as  there  are  of  nouns.  The  Latins  have  only 
five  different  declenfions  3  fo  that  all  the  great  number 
of  words  of  this  general  order  muft  be  reduced  to  the 
very  fmall  diverfity  of  founds  which  thefe  few  dalles 

admit 


(e)  This  aflertion  may  perhaps  appear  to  many  very  much  exaggerated  :  but  if  atiy  fhould  think  fo,  we 
only  beg  the  favour  that  he  will  fet  himfelf  to  mark  all  the  variations  of  tenfes,  mode,  perfon,  and  number, 
which  an  Englilh  verb  can  be  made  to  affume,  varying  each  of  thefe  in  every  way  that  it  will  admit,  both  as 
to  the  diverfity  of  exprefiion  and  the  emphafis  3  he  will  foon  be  convinced  that  w  e  have  here  faid  nothing  more 
ihan  enough. 
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Language,  admit  of  j  and  even  the  founds  of  thefe  few  claffes  are 
1  "v — not  fo  much  diverfified  as  they  might  have  been,  as 
many  of  the  different  cafes  in  the  different  declenjions 
have  exactly  the  fame  founds,  as  we  (hall  have  occafion 
to  Temark  more  fully  hereafter.  We  might  here  pro¬ 
duce  examples  to  fhow  the  great  Jimilarity  of  founds 
between  different  nouns  in  the  Latin  language,  and  va¬ 
riety  in  the  Englifh,  in  the  fame  way  as  we  did  of  the 
verbs :  but  as  every  reader  in  the  lead  acquainted  with 
thefe  two  languages  can  fatisfy  himfelf  in  this  particu¬ 
lar,  without  any  further  trouble  than  by  marking  down 
‘  any  number  of  Latin  nouns,  with  their  tranflations  into 
Englifh,  we  think  it  unneceffary  to  dwell  longer  on  this 
particular. 

But  if  the  inflexion  of  nouns  -js  a  difadvantage 
to  a  language  in  point  of  diverfity  of  founds,  it  is  very 
22  much  the  reverfe  with  regard  to  the  variety  it  allows 
Inferior  in  the  arranging  the  words  of  the  phrafe.  Here,  in- 
with  re-  deed,  the  tranfpofitive  language  fliines  forth  in  all  its 
gardtothe  g^,.^  and  the  analogous  muff  yield  the  palm  with- 
ment  of  out  t^ie  fmalleft  difpute.  For  as  the  nominative  cafe 
words  in  a  (or  that  noun  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  energy  ex - 
fentence ;  preffed  by  the  verb)  is  different  from  the  accufative  (or 
but  that  noun  upon  which  the  energy  expreffed  by  the  verb 
is  exerted),  thefe  may  be  placed  in  any  fituation  that 
the  writer  fhall  think  proper,  without  occafioning  the 
fmalleft  confufion  :  whereas  in  the  analogous  languages, 
as  thefe  two  different  ftates  of  the  noun  are  expreffed 
by  the  fame  word,  they  cannot  be  diflinguifhed  but  by 
their  pofition  alone :  fo  that  the  noun  which  is  the  ef¬ 
ficient  caufe  muff  always  precede  the  verb,  and  that 
which  is  the  paffive  fubjeX  muff  follow  ;  which  great¬ 
ly  cramps  the  harmonious  flow  of  compofition. — Thus 
the  Latins,  without  the  fmalleft  perplexity  in  the  mean¬ 
ing,  could  fay  either  Brutum  amavit  CaJJius ,  or  CaJJius 
amavit  Brutum ,  or  Brutum  CaJJius  amavit,  or  Cajfius 
Brutum  amavit .  As  the  termination  of  the  word  Caf- 
Jius  always  points  out  that  it  is  in  the  nominative  cafe , 
and  therefore  that  he  is  the  perfon  from  whom  the  en- 
ergy  proceeds  j  and  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  word  Brutum  points  out  that  it  is  in  the 
accufative  cafe ,  and  confequently  that  he  is  the  objeft 
upon  whom  the  energy  is  exerted ;  the  meaning  con¬ 
tinues  ftill  diftinX  and  clear,  notwithftanding  of  all 
thefe  feveral  variations  :  whereas  in  the  Englifh  lan¬ 
guage,  we  could  only  fay,  CaJJius  loved  Brutus ,  or,  by 
a  more  forced  phrafeology,  Cajfius  Brutus  loved :  Were 
we  to  reverfe  the  cafe,  as  in  the  Latin,  the  meaning 
alfo  would  be  reverfed  ;  for  if  we  fay  Brutus  loved  Caf- 
Jius,  it  is  evident,  that  inftead  of  being  the  perfm  be¬ 
loved,  as  before,  Brutus  now  becomes  the  perfon  from 
whom  the  energy  proceeds,  and  Cajfus  becomes  the 
object  beloved. — In  this  refpeX,  therefore,  the  analo¬ 
gous  languages  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  tranfpofitive  j 
and  indeed  it  is  from  this  Angle  circumftance  alone  that 
they  derive  their  chief  excellence. 

But  although  it  thus  appears  evident,  that  any 
language,  which  has  a  particular  variation  of  its  nouns 
to  diftinguifh  the  accufative  from  the  nominative  cafe , 
has  an  advantage  over  thofe  languages  which  have 
none  ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any  other  of  their 
cafes  adds  to  the  variety,  but  rather  the  reverfe  5  for, 
in  Latin,  we  can  only  fay  dmor  Dei ;  in  Englifh  the 
fame  phrafe  may  be  rendered,  either,  the  love  of  God 
' — °f  God  the  love , — or,  by  a  more  forced  arrangement, 


God  the  love  of.  «And  as  thefe  oblique  cafes,  as  the  Language. 
Latins  called  them  except  the  accufative,  are  clearly  “V"-—* 
diflinguifhed  from  one  another,  and  from  the  nomina¬ 
tive,  by  the  prepofition  which  accompanies  them,  we 
are  not  confined  to  any  particular  arrangement  with  re¬ 
gard  to  thefe  as  with  the  accufative,  but  may  place 
them  in  what  order  we  pleafe,  as  in  Milton’s  elegant 
invocation  at  the  beginning  of  Paradife  Loft  : 

Of  man’s  firft  difobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whofe  mortal  tafte 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 

With  lofs  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Reftore  us,  and  regain  the  blifsful  feat, 

Sing,  heavenly  Mufe. 

In  this  fentence  the  tranfpofition  is  almoft  as  great  as 
the  Latin  language  would  admit  of,  and  the  meaning 
as  diftinX  as  if  Milton  had  begun  with  the  plain  lan¬ 
guage  of  profe,  thus, — Heavenly  mufe,  ling  of  man’s 
firft  difobedience,”  &c. 

Before  we  leave  this  head,  w'e  may  remark,  that  the 
little  attention  which  feems  to  have  been  paid  to  this 
peculiar  advantage  derived  from  the  ufe  of  an  accufa¬ 
tive  cafe  different  from  the  nominative,  is  fomewhat  fur- 
prifing.  The  Latins,  who  had  more  occafion  to  attend 
to  this  w'ith  care  than  any  other  nation,  and  even  the 
Greeks  themfelves,  have  in  many  cafes  overlooked  it, 
as  is  evident  from  the  various  inftances  we  meet  with  in 
their  languages  where  this  is  not  diftinguilhed.  For  all 
nouns  of  the  neuter  gender  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
have  in  every  declenfion  their  nominative  and  accufa¬ 
tive  Angular  alike.  Nor  in  the  plural  of  fuch  nouns 
is  there  any  diftinXion  between  thefe  two  cafes  ;  and 
in  Latin  all  nouns  whatever  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  declenfions,  of  which  the  number  is  very  confi- 
derable,  have  their  nominative  and  accufative  plural 
alike.  So  that  their  language  reaps  no  advantage  in 
this  refpeX  from  almoft  one -half  of  their  nouns.  Nor 
have  any  of  the  modern  languages  in  Europe,  however 
much  they  may  have  borrowed  from  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages  in  other  refpeXs,  attempted  to  copy  from  them 
in  this  particular  ;  from  which  perhaps  more  advantage 
would  have  been  gained,  than  from  copying  all  the 
other  fuppofed  excellencies  of  their  language.— But  to 
return  to  our  objeX.  ^ 

It  remains  that  we  confider,  whether  the  infleXion  greatly  fu- 
of  nouns  gives  any  advantage  over  the  method  of  defi-Perior  as 
ning  them  by  prepofitions,  in  point  of  diftinXnefs  a°d 
precifion  of  meaning  ?  But  in  this  refpeX,  too,  the  ana- jng>  e  n” 
logous  languages  muft  come  off  viXorious.  Indeed  this 
is  the  particular  in  which  their  greateft  excellence  con- 
fifts  5  nor  was  it,  we  believe,  ever  dil’puted,  but  that,  in 
point  of  accuracy  and  precifion,  this  method  muft  ex¬ 
cel  all  others,  however  it  may  be  defeXive  in  other  re¬ 
fpeXs.  We  obferved  under  this  head,  when  fpeaking  of 
verbs,  that  it  might  perhaps  be  poflible  to  form  a  lan¬ 
guage  by  inflexion  which  ftiould  be  capable  of  as  great 
accuracy  as  in  the  more  Ample  order  of  auxiliaries  :  but 
this  would  have  been  fuch  an  infinite  labour,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  expeXed  that  ever  human  pow  ers  would 
have  been  able  to  accomplifti  it.  More  eafy  would  it 
have  been  to  have  formed  the  feveral  inflexions  of  the 
nouns  fo  different  from  one  another,  as  to  have  render¬ 
ed  it  impoflible  ever  to  miftake  the  meaning.  Yet  even 
this  has  not  been  attempted.  And  as  we  find  that  thofe 
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Language,  languages  which  have  adopted  the  method  of  InfleCting 
their  verbs  are  more  imperfect  in  point  of  precifion 
than  the  other,  fo  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  inflecting 
the  nouns  ;  for,  not  to  mention  the  energy  which  the 
analogous  languages  acquire  by  putting  the  accent 
upon  the  noun,  or  its  prepofition  (when  in  an  oblique 
cafe),  according  as  the  fubjeCt  may  require,  to  ex  profs 
which  variation  of  meaning  no  particular  Variety  of 
words  have  been  invented  in  any  infleCted  language, 
they  are  not  even  complete  in  other  re'peCts.  The  La¬ 
tin,  in  particular,  is  in  many  cafes  defective,  the  fame 
termination  being  employed  in  many  indances  for  dif¬ 
ferent  cafes  of  the  fame  noun.  Thus  the  genitive  and 
dative  lingular,  and  nominative  and  vocative  plural,  of 
the  fird  declenfion,  are  all  exactly  alike,  and  can  on¬ 
ly  be  didinguifhed  from  one  another  by  the  formation 
of  the  fentence  ; — as  are  alfo  the  nominative,  voca* 
tive,  and  ablative  Angular,  and  the  dative  and  ablative 
plural.  In  the  fccond,  the  genitive  fingular,  and  no¬ 
minative  and  vocative  plural,  are  the  fame  ,  as  are  al¬ 
fo  the  dative  and  ablative  fingular,  and  dative  and  ab¬ 
lative  plural  ;  except  thofe  in  UM,  whofe  nominative, 
accufative,  and  vocative  Angular,  and  nominative,  accu- 
fative,  and  vocative  plural,  are  alike.  The  other  three 
declenfions  agree  in  as  many  of  their  cafes  as  thefe  do; 
which  evidently  tends  to  perplex  the  meaning,  unlefs 
the  hearer  is  particularly  attentive  to  and  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  particular  condruCtion  “of  the  other  parts 
of  the  fentence  ;  all  of  which  is  totally  removed,  and 
the  cleared  certainty  exhibited  at  once,  by  the  help  of 
prepofitions  in  the  analogous  languages. 

It  will  hardly  be  neceffary  to  enter  into  fuch  a  mi¬ 
nute  examination  of  the  advantages  or  difadvantages 
attending  the  variation  of  adje&ives  ;  as  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  evident,  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that 
the  endowing  them  with  terminations  fimilar  to,  and 
correfponding  with,  fuhjlantives ,  mud  tend  dill  more 
to  increafe  the  fimilarity  of  founds  in  any  language, 
than  any  of  thofe  particulars  we  have  already  taken 
notice  of;  and  were  it  not  for  the  liberty  which  they 
have,  in  tranfpodtive  languages,  of  feparating  the  ad¬ 
jective  from  the  fubdantive,  this  mud  have  occafioned 
fuch  a  jingle  of  fimilar  founds  as  could  not  fail  to  have 
been  mod  difguding  to  the  ear  :  but  as  it  w'ould  have 
been  impodible  in  many  cafes,  in  thofe  languages  where 
the  verbs  and  nouns  are  inflcCted,  to  have  pronounced 
the  words  which  ought  to  have  followed  each  other, 
unlefs  their  adjeCtives  could  have  been  feparated  from 
the  fubdantives  ;  therefore,  to  remedy  this  inconveni¬ 
ence,  they  were  forced  to  devife  this  unnatural  method 
of  indexing  them  alfo;  by  which  means  it  is  eafy  to 
recognife  to  what  fubdantive  any  adjeCtive  has  a  re¬ 
ference,  in  whatever  part  of  the  fentence  it  may  be 
^  ed.  In  thefe  languages,  therefore,  this  inflexion, 
Loth  as  to  gender,  number,  and  cafe,  becomes  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary;  and,  by  the  diverfity  which  it  admit¬ 
ted  in  the  arranging  the  words  of  the  feveral  phrafes, 
might  counterbalance  the  jingle  ofiimilar  founds  which 
*4  -■  it  introduced  into  the  language. 

Thefe  two  Having  thus  examined  the  mod  driking  particu- 
diflfc-ent  Jars  in  which  the  tranfpofitive  and  analogous  lan- 
lan°Tn  °e  ^ua^es  differ,  and  endeavoured  to  (how  the  general  ten- 
compared  de  ncy  or  ev'  ry  one  of  the  particulars  feparately,  it 
as  to  their  would  not  be  fair  to  difmifs  the  fubjeCt  without  con- 
general  ef-  fidering  each  of  thefe  as  a  whole,  and  pointing  out 


their  general  tendency  in  that  light for  we  all  know,  Language, 
that  it  often  happens  in  human  inventions,  that  every 
part  which  compofes  a  whole,  taken  feparately,  may 
appear  extremely  fine;  and  yet,  when  ail  thefe  parts 
are  put  together,  they  may  not  agree,  but  produce 
a  jarring  and  confuiion  very  different  from  what  we 
might  have  expeCted.  We  therefore  imagine  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  genius  of  each  of  thefe  two  'didinCl 
idioms  of  language  confidered  as  a  whole  will  not  be 
deemed  ufelefs* 

Although  all  languages  agree  in  this  refped,  that- The  tninf- 
they  are  the  means  of  conveying  the  ideas  of  one  man  pofitiye  idf- 
to  another;  yet  as  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  ways 
in  which  we  might  wi{h  to  convey  thefe  ideas,  fome- for 
times  by  the  eafy  and  familiar  mode  of  converfation, £1^°^ 
and  at  other  times  by  more  folemn  addreffes  to  the  « 

underdanding,  by  pompous  declamation,  See.  it  may 
fo  happen,  that  the  genius  of  one  language  may  be 
more  properly  adapted  to  the  one  of  thele  than  the 
other,  while  another  language  may  excel  in  the  nppo- 
fite  particular.  This  is  exactly  the  cafe  in  the  tw® 
general  IDIOMS  of  which  we  now  treat.  Lvery  par¬ 
ticular  in  a  tratijpofttwe  language,  is  peculiarly  calcu¬ 
lated  for  that  folemn  dignity  which  is  neceffary  for 
pompous  orations.  Long  founding  words,  formed  by 
the  indention  of  the  different  parts  of  fpeech, — flowing 
periods,  in  which  the  attention  is  kept  awake  by  the 
harmony  of  the  founds,  and  in  expectation  of  that 
w'ord  which  is  to  unravel  the  whole, — if  eompofed  by 
a  fkilful  artid,  are  admirably  fuited  to  that  folemn  dig¬ 
nity  and  awful  grace  which  conditute  the  effence  of  a 
public  harangue.  On  the  contrary,  in  private  conver-  ^ 
fation,  where  the  mind  widies  to  unbend  itfelf  with  rousfor  ^ 
eafe,  thefe  become  fo  many  clogs  which  encumber  private 
and  perplex.  At  thefe  moments  we  wifh  to  transfufe  < onverfa- 

our  thoughts  with  eafe  and  facility — we  are  tired  with  tIon  ancJi  . 

—  - -  -  -  -  written  di* 


every  unnecelTary  fyllable — and  wifh  to  be  freed  from 
the  trouble  of  attention  as  much  as  may  be.  Like  our 
date  robes,  we  would  wifh  to  lay  afide  our  pompous 
language,  and  enjoy  ourfelves  at  home  w'ith  freedom 
and  eafe.  Here  the  folemnity  and  windings  of  the 
tranfpofitive  language  are  burdenfome  ;  while  the  faci¬ 
lity  with  which  a  fentimentcan  beexpreffed  in  the  ana¬ 
logous  language  is  the  thing  that  we  wifh  to  acquire. 
Accordingly,  in  Terence  and  Plautus,  where  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  dialogue  are  mod  charmingly  difplayed,  tranf- 
pofition  is  Sparingly  ufed.  In  this  humble,  though 
mod  engaging  fphere,  the  analogous  language  moves 
unrivalled;  in  this  it  widies  to  indulge,  and  never  tire3. 
But  it  in  vain  attempts  to  rival  the  tranfpofitive  in  dig¬ 
nity  and  pomp  :  The  number  of  monofyllables  inter¬ 
rupts  the  flow  of  harmony  ;  and  although  they  may 
give  a  greater  variety  of  founds,  yet  they  do  not  natu¬ 
rally  poffefs  that  dignified  gravity  which  fuits  the  other 
language.  This,  then,  mud  be  confidered  as  the  drik¬ 
ing  particular  in  the  genius  of  thefe  two  different 
IDD  MS,  which  marks  their  characters. 

If  we  confider  the  effects  which  thefe  two  differ¬ 
ent  characters  of  language  mud  naturally  produce 
iipon  the  people  who  employ  them,  we  will  Toon  per¬ 
ceive,  that  the  genius  of  the  analogous  language  is 
much  more  favourable  for  the  mod  engaging  purpofes 
bf  life,  the  civilizing  the  human  mind  by  mutual  in¬ 
tercom  fe  of  thought,  than  the  tranfpofitive .  For  as  it 
is  chiefly  by  the  ufe  of  fptech  that  man  is  raifed  above 
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the  brute  creation  : — as  It  Is  by  this  means  he  Improves 
every  faculty  of  his  mind,  and  to  the  obfervatlons 
which  he  may  himfelf  have  made,  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  thofe  with  whom  he 
may  converfe,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  which  the  hu¬ 
man  race  have  acquired  by  the  accumulated  experience 
of  all  preceding  ages  *, — as  it  is  by  the  enlivening  glow 
of  converfation  that  kindred  fouls  catch  fire  from  one 
another,  that  thought  produces  thought,  and  each, 
improves  upon  the  other,  till  they  foar  beyond  the 
bounds  which  human  reafon,  if  left  alone,  could  ever 
have  afpired  to  ; — we  muft  furely  confider  that  lan¬ 
guage  as  the  mod  beneficial  to  fociety,  which  mod  ef¬ 
fectually  removes  thofe  bars  that  obftruCt  its  progrefs. 
Now,  the  genius  of  the  analogous  languages  is  fo  eafy, 
fo  fimple  and  plain,  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
one  who  is  born  in  the  kingdom  where  it  is  ufed, 
to  fpeak  it  with  facility  j  even  the  rudeit  among  the. 
vulgar  can  hardly  fall  into  any  confiderable  gramma¬ 
tical  errors  :  whereas,  in  the  tranfpojitive  languages,  fo , 
many  rules  are  neceffary  to  be  attended  to,  and  fo 
much  variation  is  produced  in  the  meaning,  by  the  , 
{lighted  variations  in  the  found,  that  it  requires  a  dudy 
far  above  the  reach  of  the  illiterate  mechanic  ever 
to  attain.  So  that,  how  perfeCl  foever  the  language 
may  be  when  fpoken  with  purity,  the  bulk  of  the  na¬ 
tion  mud  ever  labour  under  the  inconvenience  of  rude- 
nefs  and  inaccuracy  of  fpeech,  and  all  the  evils  which 
this  naturally  produces. — Accordingly,  we  find,  that 
in  Rome,  a  man,  even  in  the  highed  rank,  received 
as  much  honour,  and  was  as  much  didinguiflied  a- 
mong  his  equals,  for  being  able  to  converfe  with  eafe, 
as  a  modern  author  would  be  for  writing  in  an  eafy 
and  elegant  dyle  \  and  Csefar  among  his  contempo¬ 
raries  was  as  much  edeemed  for  his  fuperiority  in  fpeak- 
ing  thq  language  in  ordinary  converfation  with  eafe 
apd  elegance,  as  for  his  powers  of  oratory,  his  &ill  in 
arms,  or  his  excellence  in  literary  compofition.  It  is 
needlefs  to  point  out  the  many  inconveniences  which  this 
mulj  unavoidably  produce  in  a  date.  It  is  fufficient 
to  obferve,  that  it  naturally  tends  to  introduce  a  vad 
difRn6lion  between  the  different  orders  of  men  ;  to  fet 
an  impenetrable  barrier  between  thofe  born  in.  a  high 
and  thofe  born  in  a  low'  dation  5  to  keep  the  latter  in 
ignorance  and  barbarity,  while  it  elevates  the  former 
to  fuch  a  height  as  mud  fubjeft  the  other  to  be  eafily 
led  by  every  popular  demagogue. — How  far  the  hido- 
ry  of  the  nations  who  have  followed  this  IDIOM  of  lan¬ 
guage,  confirms  this  obfervation,  every  one  is  left  to 
judge  for  himfelf. 

Having  thus  confidercd  Language  in  general,  and 
pointed  out  the  genius  and  tendency  of  the  two  mod 
didinguidied  idioms  which  have  prevailed  \  we  fhall 
clofe  thefe  remarks  with  a  few  observations  upon  the 
particular  nature  and  genius  of  thofe  languages  which 
ai;e  now'  chiefly  fpoken  or  dudied  in  Europe. 

Of  all  the  nations  whofe  memory  hidory  has  tranf- 
mitted  to  us,  none  have  been  fo  eminently  didinguiflhed 
for  their  literary  accomplilhments,  as  well  as  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  polite  arts,  as  the  Greeks  :  nor  are  we 
now  chiefly  as  yet  acquainted  with  a  language  poijeffed  of  fo  many 
fpoken  or  advantages,  w  ith  fo  few  defers,  as  that  which  they 
ufed,  and  which  continues  dill  to  be  known  by  their* 
name. — The  neceflary  connexion  between  the  progrefs 
knowledge  and  the  improvement  of  language,  has 
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been  already  explained  ;  fo  that  it  will  not  be  fur-  Language.^ 
prifing  to  find  their  progrefs  in  the  one  keep  pace  v— ' 

with  that  of  the  other:  but  it  will  be  of  utility  to 
point  out  fome  advantages  which  that  didinguidied 
people  poffeffed,  which  other  nations,  perhaps  not  lefs 
didinguidied  for  talents  or  tade,  have  not  enjoyed, 
which  have 'contributed  to  render  their  language  the 
mod  univerfally  admired  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  mo¬ 
dern  times.  ^  aS 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  original  inhabi-The  great 
tants  of  Greece  who  were  grofs  favages,  and  whofe  lan-  fuperiority 
guage  of  courfe  would  be  very  rude  and  narrow,  v  ere°;r£c£  jan_ 
fird  tamed  by  the  Pelafgi,  an  eadern  or  an  Egyptian  g„age<ow_ 
tribe.  From  the  ead  it  is  well  known  that  arts  and  jpg  to  what 
fciences  were  fpread  over  the  red  of  the  world,  and  thatcaufes. 
Egypt  was  one  of  the  countries  fird  civilized.  The 
language,  therefore,  imported  into  Greece  by  the  Pe¬ 
lafgi  would  be  pure  from  the  fountain  head,  and  much 
more  perfeft  in  its  drufture  than  if  it  had  been  tranf- 
mitted  through  many  nations.  But  this  wras  not  the 
only  circumftance  highly  fortunate  for  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage.  Before  it  had  time  to  be  fully  edablidied  a- 
mong  the  people,  its  afperities,  which  it  had  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  other  dialers  of  the  ead,  were  poliflied 
away  by  fuch  a  fucceffion  of  poets,  muficians,  philo- 
fophers  and  legiflators,  from  diiierent  countries,  as  ne¬ 
ver  appeared  in  any  other  nation  at  a  period  fo  early 
as  to  give  their  genius  and  tade  its  full  influence.  In 
this  refpeCR  no  people  were  ever  fo  eminently  didin¬ 
guiflied  as  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  had  their  Orpheus, 
their  Linus,  their  Cecrops,  and  their  Cadmus,  who  in¬ 
troduced  their  different  improvements  at  a  time  when 
the  nation  had  no  dandard  of  tade  formed  by  itfelf. 

Hence  the  original  founds  of  the  Greek  language  are 
the  mod  harmonious,  and  the  mod  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  of  any  that  have  hitherto  been  invented.  They 
are  indeed  agreeable  to  every  perfon  who  hears  them, 
even  when  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  underdood  5 
whereas  almod  all  other  languages,  till  they  are  under- 
dood,  appear,  to  an  ear  which  has  not  been  accudomed 
to  them,  jarring  and  difeordant.  his  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  excellence  of  that  judly  admired  language  :  nor 
have  the  people  failed  to  improve  this  to  the  utmod  of 
their  power,  by  many  aids  of  their  own  invention.  The 
Greek  language  is  of  the  trunfpofitive  kind  :  but  a 
people  fo  lively,  fo  acute,  and  fo  loquacious,  could  ill 
bear  the  ceremonious  redraint  to  which  that  mode  of 
language  naturally  fubje&ed  them  :  and  have  there¬ 
fore,  by  various  methods,  freed  it  in  a  great  meafure 
from  the  diffnefs  which  that  produced.  In  inflecting 
their  nouns  and  verbs,  they  fometimes  prefix  a  fyllabie, 
and  fometimes  add  one  ;  which,  befides  the  variety  that 
it  gives  to  the  founds  of  the  language,  adds  greatly  to 
the  didin&nefs,  and  admits  of  a  more  natural  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  words  than  in  the  Latin,  and  of  confe- 
quence  renders  it  much  fitter  for  the  eafinefs  of  private 
converfation  :  and  indeed  the  genius  of  the  people  fo 
far  prevailed  over  the  idiom  of  the  language,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it,  in  the  age  of  its  greateft  perfection,  capable  of 
almod  as  much  eafe,  and  requiring  almod  as  little  tranf- 
pqfition  of  words,  as  thofe  languages  which  have  been 
caRed  analogous .  But  as  thofe  nations  who  fpoke  this 
language  were  all  governed  by  popular  affemblies,  and 
as  11  q  authority  could  be  obtained  among  them  but  by 
a  {kill  in  rhetoric  and  the  po\ver§  of  perfuafion  j  it 
3  X  became 
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Language,  became  necefTary  for  every  one,  who  wifhed  to  acquire 
power  or  confideration  in  the  ftate,  to  improve  him- 
felf  in  the  knowledge  of  that  language,'  in  the  ufe  of 
which  alone  he  could  expert  honours  pr  reputation. 
Hence  it  happened,  that  while  the  vivacity  of  the 
people  rendered  it  eafy,  the  great  men  ftudioufly  im¬ 
proved  every  excellence  that  it  could  reap  from  its 
powers  as  a  tranfpojitive  language  \  fo  that,  when  brought 
to  its  utmoft  perfection  by  the  amazing  genius  of  the 
great  Demoflhenes,  it  attained  a  power  altogether  un¬ 
known  to  any  other  language. — Thus  happily  cir- 
camflanced,  the  Greek  language  arrived  at  that  envied 
pre-eminence  which  it  Hill  jurtly  retains.  From  the 
progrefs  of  arts  and  fciences ;  from  the  gaiety  and  in¬ 
ventive  genius  of  the  people  ;  from  the  number  of  free 
Hates  into  which  Greece  was  divided,  each  of  which 
invented  words  of  its  own,  all  of  which  contributed  to 
the  general  Hock  *,  and  from  the  natural  communica¬ 
tion  which  took  place  between  thefe  Hates,  which  ex¬ 
cited  in  the  HrongeH  degree  the  talents  of  the  people  5 
it  acquired  a  copioufnefs  unknown  to  any  ancient  lan¬ 
guage,  and  excelled  by  few  of  the  moderns.— In  point 
of  harmony  of  numbers,  it  is  altogether  unrivalled  ; 
and  on  account  of  the  eafe  as  well  as  dignity  which, 
from  the  caufes  above  mentioned,  it  acquired,  it  ad¬ 
mits  of  perfection  in  a  greater  number  of  particular 
kinds  of  compofition  than  any  other  language  known. 
—The  irrefiftible  force  and  overwhelming  impetuofity 
of  DemoHhenes  feem  not  more  natural  to  the  genius 
of  the  language,  than  the  more  flowery  charms  of 
Plato’s  calm  and  harmonious  cadences,  or  the  una¬ 
dorned  fimplicity  of  Xenophon  ;  nor  does  the  majeflic 
pomp  of  Homer  feem  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  than  the  more 
humble  ftrains  of  Theocritus,  or  the  laughing  feHivity 
of  Anacreon  :  Equally  adapted  to  all  purpofes,  when 
we  perufe  any  of  thefe  authors,  we  would  imagine  the 
language  was  mofl  happily  adapted  for  his  particular 
Hyle  alone.  The  fame  powers  it  likewife,  in  a  great 
meafure,  polTeffed  for  converfation  ;  and  the  dialogue 
feems  not  more  natural  for  the  dignity  of  Sophocles 
or  Euripides,  than  for  the  more  eafy  tendernefs  of 
Menander,  or  buffoonery  of  Ariftophanes. — With  all 
thefe  advantages,  however,  it  muH  be  acknowledged, 
that  it  did  not  pofiefs  that  unexceptionable  clearnefs 
of  meaning  which  fome  analogous  languages  enjoy,  or 
that  charaCteriftic  force  which  the  emphafis  properly 
varied  has  power  to  give,  were  not  thefe  defeCts  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  other  caufes  which  we  fliall  afterwards 
point  out. 

The  Latin  The  Romans,  a  people  of  fierce  and  warlike  difpo- 
language  Htions,  for  many  ages  during  the  infancy  of  their  re- 
thef Greek  Pu^*c>  111016  intent  on  purfuing  conqueHs  and  military 
and  why  ’  gl°ry  ^an  111  making  improvements  on  literature  or 
the  fine  arts,  beflowed  little  attention  to  their  language. 
Of  a  difpofition  lefs  focial  or  more  phlegmatic  than 
the  Greeks,  they  gave  themfelves  no  trouble  about 
rendering  their  language  fit  for  converfation  ;  and  it 
remained  Hrong  and  nervous,  but,  like  their  ideas, 
was  limited  and  confined.  More  difpofed  to  command 
refpeCt  by  the  power  of  their  arms,  than  by  the  force 
of  perfuafion,  they  defpifed  the  more  effeminate  powers 
of  fpeech  :  fo  that,  before  the  Punic  wars,  their  lan¬ 
guage  was  perhaps  more  referved  and  uncourtly  than 
any  other  at  that  time  known* — But  after  their  rival 
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Carthage  was  deftroyed,  and  they  had  no  longer  that  Language. 

powerful  curb  upon  their  ambition  j  when  riches  flowed  - r— 

in  upon  them  by  the  multiplicity  of  their  conqueHs  ; 

— luxury  began  to  prevail,  the  Hern  auflerity  of  their 
manners  to  relax,  and  felfifh  ambition  to  take  place  of 
that  difinterefled  love  for  their  country  fo  eminently 
confpicuous  among  all  orders  of  men  before  that  pe¬ 
riod. — Popularity  began  then  to  be  courted  ;  ambi¬ 
tious  men,  finding  themfelves  not  poffeffed  of  that  me¬ 
rit  which  enfured  them  fuccefs  with  the  virtuous  fe- 
nate,  amufed  the  mob  with  artful  and  feditious  ha¬ 
rangues  }  and  by  making  them  believe  that  they  were 
poffeffed  of  all  power,  and  had  their  facred  rights  en¬ 
croached  upon  by  the  fenate,  led  them  about  at  their 
pleafure,  and  got  themfelves  exalted  to  honours  and 
riches  by  thefe  infidious  arts.  It  was  then  the  Ro¬ 
mans  fir  ft  began  to  perceive  the  ufe  to  which  a  com¬ 
mand  of  language  could  be  put.  Ambitious  men 
then  Hudied  it  with  care,  to  be  able  to  accomplifh 
their  ends  *,  while  the  more  virtuous  were  obliged  to 
acquire  a  fkill  in  this,  that  they  might  be  able  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  their  adverfaries. — Thus  it  happened,, 
that  in  a  ihort  time  that  people  from  having  entire¬ 
ly  neglected,  began  to  Hudy  their  language  with  the 
greatefi  afliduity  ;  and  as  Greece  happened  to  be  fub- 
jeded  to  the  Roman  yoke  about  that  time,  and  3 
friendly  intercourfe  was  eflablifhed  between  thefe  two 
countries,  this  greatly  confpired  to  nourifh  in  the  minds 
of  the  Romans  a  tafie  for  that  art  of  which  they  had 
lately  become  fo  much  enamoured.  Greece  had  long 
before  this  period  been  corrupted  by  luxury  ;  their 
tafie  for  the  fine  arts  had  degenerated  into  unnecelfary 
refinement ;  and  all  their  patriotifm  confided  in  popu¬ 
lar  harangues  and  unmeaning  declamation.  Oratory 
was  then  Hudied  as  a  refined  art  $  and  all  the  fubtle-. 
ties  of  it  were  taught  by  rule,  with  as  great  care  as 
the  gladiators  were  afterwards  trained  up  in  Rome. 

But  while  they  were  thus  idly  trying  who  fhould  be 
the  lord  of  their  own  people,  the  nerves  of  govern¬ 
ment  were  relaxed,  and  they  became  an  eafy  prey  to 
every  invading  power.  In  this  fituation  they  became  the 
fubje&s ,  under  the  title  of  the  allies,  of  Rome,  and  in¬ 
troduced  among  them  the  fame  tafie  for  haranguing 
which  prevailed  among  themfelves.  Well  acquainted 
as  they  were  with  the  powers  of  their  own  language, 
they  let  themfelves  with  unwearied  afliduity  to  polifh 
and  improve  that  of  their  new  maflers  :  but  with  all 
their  afliduity  and  pains,  they  never  wrere  able  to  make 
it  arrive  at  that  perfection  which  their  own  language 
had  acquired  j  and  in  the  Auguftan  age,  when  it  had* 
arrived  at  the  fummit  of  its  glory,  Cicero  bitterly  com¬ 
plains  of  its  want  of  copioufnefs  in  many  particulars. 

But  as  it  was  the  defire  of  all  who  Hudied  this  lan- it  could 
guage  with  care,  to  make  it  capable  of  that  flately  not  be  car- 
dignity  and  pomp  necefTary  for  public  harangues,  they  t0  the 
followed  the  genius  of  the  language  in  this  particular, fa™e  ^  ’ 
and  in  a  great  meafure  negleCted  thofe  lefler  delicacies fe&ion.1* 
which  form  the  pleafure  of  doineflic  enjoyment  *,  fo 
that,  while  it  acquired  more  copioufnefs,  more  har¬ 
mony,  and  precifion,  it  remained  fliff  and  inflexible 
for  converfation  :  nor  could  the  minute  diftinCtion  of 
nice  grammatical  rules  be  ever  brought  down  to  the 
apprehenfion  of  the  vulgar  whence  the  language  fpo- 
ken  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people  remained  rude  and 
unpolifhed  even  to  the  end  of  'the  monarchy.  The 

Huns 
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Language.  Huns  who  overran  Italy,  incapable  of  acquiring  any 
knowledge  of  fuch  a  difficult  and  abftrufe  language, 
never  adopted  it  5  and  the  native  inhabitants  being 
made  acquainted  with  a  language  more  natural  and 
eafily  acquired,  quickly  adopted  that  idiom  of  fpeech 
introduced  by  their  conquerors,  although  they  ftill 
retained  many  of  thofe  words  which  the  confined  na¬ 


ture  of  the  barbarian  language  made  neceffary  to  al¬ 
low  them  to  exprefs  their  ideas. — And  thus  it  was 
that  the  language  of  Rome,  that  proud  miftrefs  of  the 
world,  from  an  original  defeat  in  its  formation,  al- 
though  it  had  been  carried  to  a  perfection  in  other  re- 
fpeCts  far  fuperior  to  any  northern  language  at  that 
time,  eafily  gave  way  to  them,  and  in  a  few  ages  the 
knowledge  of  it  was  loft  among  mankind  :  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  more  eafy  nature  of  the  Greek  language 
has  ftill  been  able  to  keep  fome  flight  footing  in  the 
world,  although  the  nations  in  which  it  has  been 
fpoken  have  been  fubjeCted  to  the  yoke  of  foreign 
dominion  for  upwards  of  two  thoufand  years,  and 
their  country  has  been  twice  ravaged  by  barbarous 
nations,  and  more  cruelly  deprefTed  than  ever  the 
Homans  were. 

From  the  view  which  we  have  already  given  of  the 
Latin  language,  it  appears  evident,  that  its  idiom  was 
more  ftri&ly  tranfpofitive  than  that  of  any  other  lan¬ 
guage  yet  known,  and  was  attended  with  all  the  de¬ 
fers  to  which  that  idiom  is  naturally  fubje&ed  :  nor 
could  it  boaft  of  fuch  favourable  alleviating  circurn- 
ftances  as  the  Greek,  the  prevailing  founds  of  the  La¬ 
tin  being  far  lefs  harmonious  to  the  ear  j  and  although 
the  formation  of  the  words  is  fuch  as  to  admit  of  full 
and  dillind  founds,  and  the  words  are  fo  modulated  as 
to  lay  no  reftraint  upon  the  voice  of  the  fpeaker ;  yet,  to 
a  perfon  unacquainted  with  the  language,  they  do  not 
convey  that  enchanting  harmony  fo  remarkable  in  the 
Greek  language.  The  Latin  is  ftately  and  folemn ;  it 
does  not  excite  difguft  }  but  at  the  fame  time  it  does 
not  charm  the  ear,  fo  as  to  make  it  liflen  with  delight¬ 
ful  attention.  To  one  acquainted  with  the  language, 
indeed,  the  nervous  boldnefs  of  the  thoughts,  the  har¬ 
monious  rounding  of  the  periods,  the  full  folemn  fwell- 
ing  of  the  founds,  fo  diftinguiftiable  in  the  moil  emi¬ 
nent  writers  in  that  language  which  have  been  pre- 
ferved  to  us,  all  confpire  to  make  it  pleafant  and  agree¬ 
able. — In  thefe  admired  works  we  meet  with  all  its 
beauties,  without  perceiving  any  of  its  defeCls;  and  we 
naturally  admire,  as  perfeft,  a  language  which  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  fuch  excellent  works. — Yet  with 
all  thefe  Teeming  excellencies,  this  language  is  lefs  co¬ 
pious,  and  more  limited  in  its  ftyle  of  compofition,  than 
many  modern  languages  *,  far  lefs  capable  of  precifion 
and  accuracy  than  almoft  any  of  thefe  )  and  infinitely 
behind  them  all  in  point  of  eafinefs  in  converfation. 
But  thefe  points  have  been  fo  fully  proved  already,  as 
to  require  no  further  illuftration. — Of  the  compofitions 
in  that  language  which  have  been  preferved  to  us,  the 
Orations  of  Cicero  are  beft  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
the  language,  and  we  there  fee  it  in  its  utmoft  perfec¬ 
tion.  In  the  Philofophical  Works  of  that  great  author 
we  perceive  fome  of  its  defers  5  and  it  requires  all  the 
powers  of  that  great  man  to  render  his  Epijlles  agree¬ 
able,  as  thefe  have  the  genius  of  the  language  to  ftrug- 
gle  with.  Next  to  oratory,  hiftory  agrees  with  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  this  language  j  and  Ceefar,  in  his  Commentaries, 


has  exhibited  the  language  in  its  pureft  elegance,  with-  Language. 

out  the  aid  of  pomp  or  foreign  ornament. - Among  "~~v  * 

the  poets,  Virgil  has  beft  adapted  his  works  to  his  lan¬ 
guage.  The  flowing  harmony  and  pomp  of  it  is  well 
adapted  for  the  epic  {train,  and  the  correct  delicacy  of 
his  tafte  rendered  him  perfedtly  equal  to  the  talk.  But 
Horace  is  the  only  poet  whofe  force  of  genius  was  able 
to  overcome  the  bars  which  the  language  threw’  in  his 
way,  and  fucceed  in  lyric  poetry.  Were  it  not  for  the 
brilliancy  of  the  thoughts,  and  acutenefs  of  the  re¬ 
marks,  which  fo  eminently  diftinguiffi  this  author’s 
competitions,  his  odes  would  long  ere  now  have  funk 
into  utter  oblivion.  But  fo  confcious  have  all  the  Ro¬ 
man  poets  been  of  the  unfitnefs  of  their  language  for 
eafy  dialogue,  that  almoft  none  of  them,  after  Plautus 
and  Terence,  have  attempted  any  dramatic  compofitions 
in  that  language.  Nor  have  we  any  reafon  to  regret 
that  they  negle&ed  this  branch  of  poetry,  as  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  if  they  had  ever  become  fond  of  thefe,  they  w  ould 
have  been  obliged  to  adopt  fo  many  unnatural  contri¬ 
vances  to  render  them  agreeable,  as  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  us  (who  of  courfe  would  have  confidered  our- 
felves  as  bound  to  follow  them)  from  making  that  pro- 
grefs  in  the  drama  which  fo  particularly  diftinguifhes 
the  produ&ions  of  modern  times. 

The  modern  Italian  language,  from  an  inattention  The  Italian 
too  common  in  literary  fubje&s,  has  been  ufually  call- language  of 
ed  a  child  of  the  Latin  language,  and  is  commonly  be-  Gothic  i<ti- 
lieved  to  be  the  ancient  Latin,  a  little  debafed  by  the0IT1,  *n 
mixture  of  the  barbarous  language  of  thofe  people  who 
conquered  Italy.  The  truth  is,  the  cafe  is  direflly  the 
reverfe  :  for  this  language,  in  its  general  idiom  and 
fundamental  principles,  is  evidently  of  the  analogous 
kind,  firft  introduced  by  thofe  fierce  invaders,  although 
it  has  borrowed  many  of  its  w’ords,  and  fome  of  its  modes 
of  phrafeology,  from  the  Latin,  with  which  they  were 
fo  intimately  blended  that  they  could  fcarcely  be  avoid¬ 
ed  ;  and  it  has  been  from  remarking  this  flight  con¬ 
nexion,  fo  obvious  at  firft  fight,  that  fuperficial  obferv- 
ers  have  been  led  to  draw  this  general  conclufion,  fo 
contrary  to  fa£L 

When  Italy  was  overrun  by  the  Lombards,  and  the 
empire  deftroyed  by  thefe  northern  invaders,  they,  as 
conquerors,  continued  to  fpeak  their  own  native  lan¬ 
guage.  Fierce  and  illiterate,  they  would  not  ftoop  to 
the  fervility  of  ftudying  a  language  fo  clogged  with 
rules,  and  difficult  of  attainment,  as  the  Latin  would 
naturally  be  to  a  people  altogether  unacquainted  with 
nice  grammatical  diftin&ions :  while  the  Romans,  of 
neceffity,  were  obliged  to  ftudy  the  language  of  their 
conquerors,  as  wrell  to  obtain  fome  relief  of  their  griev¬ 
ances  by  prayers  and  Applications,  as  to  deftroy  that 
odious  diftin&ion  which  fubfifted  between  the  con¬ 
querors  and  conquered,  while  they  continued  as  diftin^l 
people.  As  the  language  of  their  new’  inafters,  al¬ 
though  rude  and  confined,  was  natural  in  its  order, 
and  eafy  to  be  acquired,  the  Latins  would  foon  attain 
a  competent  Ikill  in  it:  and  as  they  bore  fuch  a  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  whole  number  of  people,  the  wholes  lan¬ 
guage  would  partake  fomewhat  of  the  general  found  of 
the  former  \  for,  in  fpite  of  all  their  efforts  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  organs  of  fpeech  could  not  at  once  be  made  to 
acquire  a  perfect  power  of  uttering  any  unaccuftomcd 
founds  and  as  it  behoved  the  language  of  the  barba¬ 
rians  to  be  much  lefs  copious  than  the  Latin,  whenever 
3X2  they 
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Lasgaage.  they  found  themfelves  at  a  lofs  for  a  word,  they  would  ing  thought  too  haflh  for  the  "delicate  ears  of  thefe  Language. 

“  naturally ‘  adopt  thofe  which  moll  readily  prefented  Tons  of  {loth,  were  banifhed  their  language  5  while  fo- 

themfelves  from  their  new  fubje6ls.  Thus  a  language  norous  vowels,  which  could  be  protra&ed  to  any  length 

in  time  was  formed,  fomewhat  refembling  the  Latin  in  mufic,  were  fubftituted  in  their  {lead. — Thus  the  34 

both  in  the  general  tenor  of  the  founds  and  in  the  mean-  Italian  language  is  formed  flowing  and  harmonious, 

ing  of  many  words :  and  as  the  barbarians  gave  them-  but  deflitute  of  thofe  nerves  which  conflitute  the  and 

felves  little  trouble  about  language,  and  in  fome  cafes  ftrength  and  vigour  of  a  language  :  at  the  fame  tirne,harmom- 
perhaps  hardly  knew  the  general  analogy  of  their  own  the  founds  are  neither  enough  diverfified,  nor  in  them-ous> is  t0® 
language,  it  is  not  furprifing  if  their  new  fubje&s  fhould  felves  of  fuch  an  agreeable  tone,  as  to  afford  great  f?ebie-  f?r 
find  themfelves  fometimes  at  a  lofs  on  that  account  5  or  pleafure  without  the  aid  of  mufical  notes}  and  the fpecies of 
if,  in  thefe  fituations,  they  followed,  on  fome  occafions,  fmall  pleafure  w'hich  this  affords  is  {fill  leflened’by  thecompofi- 
the  analogy  fuggefled  to  them  by  their  own  :  which  little  variety  of  meafure  which  the  great  fimilarity  offlo*. 
accounts  for  the  {{range  degree  of  mixture  of  heteroge-  the  terminations  of  the  words  occafions.  Hence  it 
neous  grammatical  analogy  we  meet  with  in  the  Italian  happens  that  the  language  is  fitted  for  excelling  in 

as  well  as  Spanifli  and  French  languages.  The  idiom  fewer  branches  of  literature  than  almoft  any  other  : 

of  all  the  Gothic  languages  is  purely  analogous  }  and  and  although  we  have  excellent'  hiftorians,  and  more 

in  all. probability,  before  their  mixture  with  the  Latins  than  ordinary  poets,  in  Italian,  yet  they  labour  under 

and  other  people  in  their  provinces,  the  feveral  gram-  great  inconveniences  from  the  language  wanting  nerves 

matical  parts  of  fpeech  followed  the  plain  fimple  idea  and  ftatelinefs  for  the  former,  and  fufficient  variety  of 

which  that  fuppofes,  the  verbs  and  nouns  w^ere  all  pro-  modulation  for  the  latter.  It  is,  more  particularly  on 

bably  varied  by  auxiliaries,  and  their  f  jeftives  retained  this  account,  altogether  unfit  for  an  epic  poem:  and 

their  fimple  unalterable  ftate  but  by  their  mixture  thdugh  attempts  have  been  made  ‘in  this  way  by  two 

with  the  Latins,  this  fimple  form  has  been  in  many  men,  whofe  genius,  if  not  fettered  by  the  language, 

cafes  altered  :  their  verbs  become  in  fome  cafes  infleft-  might  have  been  crowned  writh  fuccefs  ;  yet  thefe, 

cd  ;  but  their  nouns  in  all  thefe  languages  {fill  retained  notwithftanding  the  fame  that  with  fome  they'  may 

their  original  form  ;  although  they  have  varied  their  have  acquired,  mufl,  in  point  of  poetic  harmony,  be 

deemed  defective  by  every  impartial  perfon.  Nor  is  it 
poflible  that  a  language  which  hardly  admits  of  poetry 
without  rhime,  can  ever  be  capable  of  producing  a 
perfe£t  poem  of  great  length  }  2nd  the  ftanza  to  w  hich 
their  poets  have  ever  confined  themfelves,  muft  always 
produce  the  moft  difagreeable  effe&  in  a  poem  where  un- 
reftrained  pomp  and  pathos  are  neceffary  qualifications. 

The  only  fpecies  of  poetry  in  which  the  Italian  lan- 
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adjedtives,  and  fool ifiily  clogged  their  nouns  with  gen¬ 
der,  according  to  the  Latin  idioms.  From  this  hetero¬ 
geneous  and  fortuitous  (as  we  may  fay,  becaufe  injudi¬ 
cious)  mixture  of  parts,  refults  a  language  poflefling  al- 
molt  all  the  defeats  of  each  of  the  languages  of  which  it 
is  compofed,  with  few  of  the  excellencies  of  either  :  for 
it  has  neither  the  eafe  and  precifion  of  the  analogous , 
nor  the  pomp  and  boldnefs  of  the  tranfpojitive ,  lan¬ 
guages  }  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  clogged  with  almoft  gUage  can  claim  a  fuperior  excellence,'  is  the  tender 
as  many  rules,  and  liable  to  as  great  abufes.  tone  of  elegy  :  and  here  it  remains  unrivalled  and 

Thefe  obfervations  are  equally  applicable  to  the  alone  ;  the  plaintive  melody  ofthe  founds,  and  fmooth 

French  and  Spanifli  as  to  the  Italian  language.  With  flow  of  the  language,  being  perfectly  adapted  to  ex- 

regard  to  this  la  ft,  in  particular,  we  may  obferve,  that  prefs  that  Toothing  melancholy  which  this  fpecies  of 
as  the  natural  inhabitants  of  Italy,  before  the  laft  in-  *  poetry  requires.  On  this  account  the  plaintive  fcenes 
vafton  of  the  barbarians,  wrere  funk  and  enervated  by  of  the  Faflor  Fido  of  Guarini  have  juftly  gained  to  that 

luxury,  and  by  that  depreflion  of  mind  and  genius  poem  an  univerfal  applaufe  }  although,  iinlefs  on  this 


which  anarchy  always  produces,  they  had  become  fond 
of  feafting  and  entertainments,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
fenfpal  pleafures  conftituted  their  higheft  delight ;  and 
their  language  partook  of  the  fame  debility  as  their 
body. — The  barbarians  too,  unaccuftomed  to  the  fe- 
dudtions  of  pleafure,  foon  fell  from  their  original  bold- 


account  alone,  it  is  perhaps  inferior  to  alnioft  every 
other  poem  of  the  kind  which  ever  appeared. — We 
mufl;  obferve  w  ith  furprife,  that  the  Italians,  who  have 
fettered  every  other  'fpecies  of  poetry  with  the  fevereft 
fliackles  of  rhime,  have  in  this  fpecies  ftiowed  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  moft  unreftrained  freedom^  the  happy 
nefs  and  intrepidity,  and,  like  Hannibal’s  troops  of  effedls  of  w'hich  ought  to  have  taught  all  Europe  the 
©Id,  were  enervated  by  the  fenfual  gratifications  in  powerful  charms  attending  it :  yet  with  amazement  we 
which  a  nation  of  conquerors  unaccuflomed  to  the  re-  perceive,  that  Tea rce  an  attempt  to  imitate  them  lias 
llraint  of  government  freely  indulged.  The  foftnefs  been  made  by  any  poet  in  Europe  except  by  Milton  in 
of  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the  climate,  the  unaccuftomed  his  Lycidas  ;  no  dramatic  poet,  even  in  Britain,  having 


flow  of  riches  which  they  at  once  acquired,  together 
with  the  voluptuous  manner  of  their  conquered  fub- 
jedts  }  all  confpired  to  enervate  their  minds,  and  render 
them  foft  and  effeminate.  No  wonder  then,  if  a  lan¬ 
guage  new  moulded  at  this  jundlure  ftiould  partake  of 
the  genius  of  the  people  who  formed  it ;  and  inftead 


ever  adopted  the  unreftrained  harmony  of  numbers  to 
be  met  with  in  this  and  many  other  of  their  beft  dra¬ 
matic  compofitions.  ^ 

Of  all  the  languages  which  fprung  up  from  the  mix- The  excel- 
ture  of  the  Latins  with  the  northern  people  on  theIency  of 
deftrudlion  of  the  Roman  empire,  none  approach  fo^*S^an^ 


©f  participating  of  the  martial  boldnefs  and  ferocity  of  near  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin  as  the  Spaniih  does, 

either  of  thfeir  anceftors,  (hould  be  foftened  and  en-  For  as  the  Spaniards  have ‘been  always  remarkable 

feebled  by  every  device  which  an  effeminate  people  for  their  military  prowefi  and  dignity  of  mind,  their 

could  invent.— The  ftrong  confonants  which  teirmi-  language  is  naturally  adapted  to  'exprefs  ideas  of 

nated  the  w'ords,  and  gave  them  life  and  boldnefs,  be-  *  that  kind.  Sonorous  and  Iblemn,  it  admits  neatly 

of 
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tangle:  of  as 'much  dignity  as  the  Latin.  For  converfation,  it 
~Y— '  is  the  moft  elegant  and  courteous  language  in  Eu- 

*  rope. 

The  humane  and  generous  order  of  chivalry  was  fir  ft 
invented,  and  kept  its  footing  longeft,  in  this  nation  ; 

*  and  although  it  ran  at  laft  into  fuch  a  ridiculous  ex- 
cefs  as  defervedly  made  it  fall  into  univerfal  difrepute, 
yet  it  left  fuch  a  ftrong  tin&ure  of  romantic  heroifm 
upon  the  minds  of  all  ranks  of  people,  as  made  them 
jealous  of  their  glory,  and  ftrongly  emulous  of  culti¬ 
vating  that  heroic  politenefs,  which  they  confidered 

'  as  the  highfcft  perfe&ion  they  could  attain.  Every 
man  difdained  to  flatter,  or  to  yield  up  any  point  of 
honour  which' he  poffeffed  ;  at  the ‘fame  time,  he  ri- 
goroufly  exacted  from  others  all  that  was  his  due.— 
Thefe  circumftances  have  given  rife  to  a  great  many 
terms  of  refpedt  and  courteous  condefcenfi on,  without 
mearinefs  or  flattery,  which  gave  their  dialogue  a  re- 
fpe&ful  politenefs  and  elegance  unknown  to  any  other 
European  language.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the  cha- 
ra&ers  fo  finely  drawn  by  Cervantes  in  Don  Quixote 
are  ftill  unknown  to  all  but  thofe  who  underhand  the 
language  in  which  he  wrote.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unlike  the  gentle  meektiefs  and  humane  heroifm  of  the 
knight,  or  the  native  fimplicity,  warmth  of  kffe&ion, 
and  refpe&ful  loquacity  of  the  fquire,  than  the  incon 
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although  it  wants  energy,  ftill  poffeffes  diftin&nefs  of  Language, 
articulation.  But  the  French  is  almoft  incapable  t)f  ^ 
either  of  thefe  beauties  ;  for  in  that  language  the  vow¬ 
els  are  fo  much  curtailed  in  the  pronunciation,  and  the 
words  run  into  one  another  in  fuch  a  manner  as  necef- 
farily  to  produce  an  indiftin£lilefs  which  renders  it  in¬ 
capable  of  meafure  or  harmony.  From  this  caufe,  it 
is  in  a  great  meafure  incapable  of  poetic  modulation, 
aftd  rhime  has  been  obliged  to  be  fubftituted  in  its 
ftead  ;  fo  that  this  pooreft  of  all  contrivances  which 
has  ever  yet  been  invented  to  diftinguifh  poetry  from 
profe,  admitted  into  all  the*  modern  languages  when 
ignorance  prevailed  Over  Europe,  has  ftill  kept  fome 
footing  in’  the  ’greateft  part  of  thefe,  rather  through  a 
deference  for  eftabliftied  cuftoms-  than  from  any  necef- 
fity.  'Yet  as  the  FrenchHianguage  admits  of  fo  little 
poetic  modulation,  rhime  is  in  fome  meafure  necejfary 
to  it  ;  and  therefore  this  poor  deviation  from  profe  has 
been  adopted  by  it,  and  dignified  with  the  name  of  Poet¬ 
ry.  But  by  their  blind  attachment  to  this  artifice, 
the  French  have  negle&ed  to  improve,  fo  much  as  they 
might  have  done,  the  fmall  powers  for  harmony  of 
which  their  language  is  poffeffed  ;  and  by  being  long 
accuftomed  to  this  falfe  tkfte,  they  have  become  fond 
of  it  to  fuch  a  ridiculous  excefs,  as  to  have  all  their 
tragedies,  nay  even  their  comedies,  in  rhime.  While 


and  relpecttul  loquacity  ot  the  tquire,  tnan  me  incon-  uagcui^,  nay  . -  - 

fiftent  follies  of  the  one,  or  the'  impertinent  forWa’rd-  the  poet  is  obliged  to  enervate  his  language  and  check 

^,urn0ArMl  ^HilpnrA-nf  iW  other.  as  thev  the  flow  of  compofition,  for  the  lake  ot  linking  his 


nefs  and  difrefpe&ful  petulance  of  the  other,  as  they 
are  exhibited  in  every  Englifti  tfanflation.  Nor  is  it, 
as  we'imagine,  poftible  toreprefent  fo  much  familiarity, 
united  with  fuch  becoming  condefcenfion  in  the  one, 
and  unfeigned  deference  in  the  other,  in  any  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  language,  as  is  h’eCeflary  to  paint  thefe  two  ad- 
mirable  characters. 

Although  this  language,  from  the  folemn  'dignity 
and  majeftic  elegance  of  its  ftru&ure,  is  perhaps  better 
qualified  than  any  other  modern  one  for  the  fublime 
ftrains  of  epic  poetry  ;'yet  as  the  poets  of  this  nation 
have  all  along  imitated  'the  Italians’  by  a  molt  fervile 
fubjeCtion  to  rhime,  they  never  have  produced  one 
poem  of  this  fort,  which  in  point  of  poefy  or  ftyle  de- 
ferves  to  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  And  in  any 
other  fpecies  of  poetry  but  this,  or  the  higher  tragedy, 
it  is  not  naturally  fitted  to  excel.  But  although  the 
dr£ma  and  other  polite  branches  of  literature  were 
early  cultivated  in' this  country,  and  made  confiderable 
progrefs  in  it,  before  the  third  of  gain  debafed  their 
fouls,  or  the  defire  of  univerfal  dominion  made  them 
forfeit  that  liberty  which  they  once  fo  much  prized  ; 
fince  they  became  enervated  by  an  overbearing  pride, 
and  their  minds  enflaved  by  fuperftition,  all  the  polite 
arts  have  been’ negle£ted  :  lo  that,  while  Other  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  have  been  advancing  in  knowledge,  and 
improving  their  language,  they  have  remained  in  a  ftate 
of  torpid  inactivity  •,  and  their  language  has  not  ar- 
f  rived  at  that  perfection  which  its  nature  would  admit, 
or  the  acute  genius  of  the  people  might  have  made  us 
6  naturally  expeft. 

The  Frfench  It  will  perhaps  by  fome  be  thought  an  unpardon- 
language  ’  able  infult,  if  we  do  not  allow  the  French  the  prefer- 
deficientin  enc6  Qf  a]l  modern  languages’ in  many  refpeCts.  But 
dignity  and  p0  we  pay  a  deference  to  truth,  as  to  be  obli- 

energy;but^.  tQ  jt  among  the" poore fl ‘languages  in  Eu¬ 

rope.  Every  other  language  has  fome  founds  which 
can  be  uttered  clearly  by  the' voice ;  even  the  Italian, 


the  flow  of  compofition,  for  the  fake  of  linking  his 
lines  together,  the  judicious  aCtor  finds  more  difficulty 
in  deftroying  the  appearance  of  that  meafure,  and  pre¬ 
venting  the  clinking  of  the  rhimes,  than  in  all  the  reft 
of'  his  talk.— After  this,  we  will  not  be  furprifed  to 
find  Voltaire  attempt  an  epic  poem  in  this  fpecies  of 
poetry  ;  although  the*  more  judicious  Fenelon  in  his 
Telemay ue  had  lhown  to  his  countrymen  the  only  fpe¬ 
cies  of  poefy  that  their  language  could  admit  of  for 
any  poem  which  afpired  to  the  dignity  of  the  epic 
ftrain.— Madam  Defhouliers,  in  her  Idylliey  has  lhown 
the  utmoft  extent  of  harmony  to  which  their  language 
can  attain  in  fmaller  poems  :  indeed  in  the  tendernefs 
of  an  elegy,  or  the  gaiety  of  a  fong,  it  may  fucceed  ; 
but  it  is  fodeftitute  of  force  and  energy,  that  it  can 
neveF  be  able  to  reach  the  pindaric,  or  even  perhaps 
the  lyric  ftrain, — as  the  ineffe&ual  efforts  even  of  the 
harmonious  Rouffeau,  in  his  tranflation  of  the  Pfalms 
of  David,  of  this  ftamp,  may  fully  convince  us. 

With  regard  to  its  powers  in  other  fpecies  of  com- 
polition,  the  fententious  rapidity  of  Voltaire,  and  the 
more  nervous  dignity  of  Rouffeau,  afford  us  no  fmall. 
prefumption,  that,  in  a  Ikilful  hand,  it  might  acquire 
fo  much  force,  as  to  tranfmit  to  futurity  hiftorical 
fa&s  in  a  ftyle  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the  fubjett.. 
In  attempts  of  pathetic  declamation,  the  fuperior  abi¬ 
lities  of  the  compofer  may  perhaps  on  fome  cccafions 
excite  a  great  idea;  but  this  is  ever  cramped  by  the 
genius  of  the  language  \  and  although  no  nation  in 
Europe  can  boaft  of  fo  many  orations  where  this  gran¬ 
deur  is  attempted  ;  yet  perhaps  there  are  few  who  can¬ 
not  produce  more  perfeft,  although  not  more  laboured, 
compolitions  of  this  kind. 

But  notwithftanding  the  French  language  labours 
under  all  thefe  inconveniences  ;  although  it* can  neither 
equal  the  dignity  or  genuine  politenefs  of  the  Spanilh, 
the  nervous  boldnefs  of  the  Englilh,  nor  the  melting 
foftnefs  of  the  Italian  ;  although  it  is  deftitute  o£ 

poetic 
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poetic  harmony,  and  fo  much  cramped  in  found  as  to  be 
abfolutely  unfit  for  almoft  every  fpecies  of  mufical  com- 
pofition  (f)  ;  yet  the  fprightly  genius  of  that  volatile 
people  has  been  able  to  furmount  all  thefe  difficulties, 
and  render  it  the  language  mod:  generally  efteemed, 
and  mofl:  univerfally  fpoken  of  any  in  Europe  ;  for 
this  people,  naturally  gay  and  loquacious,  and  fond  to 
excefs  of  thofe  fuperficial  accompliffiments  which  en¬ 
gage  the  attention  of  the  fair  fex,  has  invented  fuch 
an  infinity  of  words  capable  of  expreffing  vague  and 
unmeaning  compliment,  now  dignified  by  the  name  of 
politenefs ,  that,  in  this  [train,  one  who  ufes  the  French 
can  never  be  at  a  lofs  ;  and  as  it  is  eafy  to  converfe 
more ,  and  really  fay  /e/s ,  in  this  than  in  any  other  lan¬ 
guage,  a  man  of  very  moderate  talents  may  diftinguifh 
himfelf  much  more  by  ufing  this  than  any  other  that 
has  ever  yet  been  invented.  On  this  account,  it  is 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  that  fpecies  of  converfation 
which  mu  ft  ever  take  place  in  thofe  general  and  pro- 
niifcuous  companies,  where  many  perfons  of  both  fexes 
are  met  together  for  the  purpofes  of  relaxation  or 
amufement  ;  and  muft  of  courfe  be  naturally  admitted 
into  the  courts  of  princes,  and  aflemblies  of  great  per- 
fonages,  who,  having  fewer  equals  with  whom  they 
can  aflociate,  are  more  under  the  neceffity  of  converfmg 
with  ft  rangers,  in  whofe  company  the  tender  ftimulus 
of  friendffiip  does  not  fo  naturally  expand  the  heart  to 
mutual  truft  or  unreftrained  confidence.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  as  the  heart  remaineth  difengaged,  conver¬ 
fation  mull  neceflarily  flag  ;  and  mankind  in  this  litua- 
tion  will  gladly  adopt  that  language  in  which  they 
can  converfe  moll  eafily  without  being  deeply  intereft- 
ed.  On  thefe  accounts  the  French  now  is,  and  pro¬ 
bably  will  continue  to  be,  reckoned  the  moft  polite 
language  in  Europe,  and  therefore  the  moft  generally 
ftudied  and  known  :  nor  fliould  we  envy  them  this 
diftin&ion,  if  our  countrymen  w’ould  not  weaken  and 
enervate  their  own  manly  language,  by  adopting  too 
many  of  their  unmeaning  phrafes. 

The  Englifti  is  perhaps  pofleffed  of  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  excellence,  blended  with  a  greater  number  of 
defers,  than  any  of  the  languages  we  have  hitherto 
mentioned.  As  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  a 
bold,  daring,  and  impetuous  race  of  men,  fubjeft  to 
ftrong  paffions,  and  from  the  ablolute  freedom  and 
independence  which  reigns  amongft  all  ranks  of  people 
throughout  this  happy  ifle,  little  folicitous  about  con¬ 


trolling  thefe  paffions  ; — our  language  takes  its  ftrong-  Lang 
eft  chara£teriftical  diftin&ion  from  the  genius  of  the  s 
people  ;  and,  being  bold,  daring,  and  abrupt,  is  ad¬ 
mirably  well  adapted  to  exprefs  thofe  great  emotions 
which  fpring  up  in  an  intrepid  mind  at  the  profpe£t 
of  interefting  events.  Peculiarly  happy  too  in  the  full 
and  open  founds  of  the  vowels,  which  forms  the  cha- 
ra&eriftic  (one  of  the  language,  and  in  the  ftrong  ufe 
of  the  a  (  pirate  H  in  almoft  all  thofe  words  which  are 
ufed  as  exclamations,  or  marks  of  ftrong  emotions  up¬ 
on  interefting  occafions,  that  particular  clafs  of  words 
called  inlerjtBions  have,  in  our  language,  more  of  that 
fulnefs  and  unreftrained  freedom  of  tones,  in  which 
their  chief  power  confifts,  and  are  pufhed  forth  from 
the  inmoft  receffes  of  the  foul  in  a  more  forcible  and 
unreftrained  manner,  than  in  any  other  language  what¬ 
ever.  Hence  it  is  more  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
great  and  interefting  feenes  of  the  drrma  than  any 
language  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  globe.  Nor 
has  any  other  nation  ever  arrived  at  that  perfection 
which  the  Englifh  may  jufily  claim  in  that  refptCt  ; 
for  however  faulty  our  dramatic  compofitions  may  be 
in  fome  of  the  critical  niceties  which  relate  to  this  art, 

—in  nervous  force  of  didtion,  and  in  the  natural  ex- 
preffion  of  thofe  great  emotions  which  conftitute  its 
foul  and  energy,  we  claim,  without  difpute,  an  un¬ 
rivalled  fuperiority.  Our  language  too,  from  the 
great  intercourfe  that  we  have  had  with  almoft  all  the 
nations  of  the  globe  by  means  of  our  extenfive  com¬ 
merce,  and  from  the  eminent  degree  of  perfeCHon 
which  we  have  attained  in  all  the  arts  and  fciences,  has 
acquired  a  copioufnef*  beyond  what  any  other  modern 
language  can  lay  claim  to;  and  even  the  moft  partial 
favourers  of  the  Greek  language  are  forced  to  ackmw- 
ledge,  that  in  this  refpeCl,  it  muft  give  place  to  the 
Englifti.  Nor  is  it  lefs  happy  in  that  facility  of  con- 
ftru&ion  which  renders  it  mere  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  genius  of  a  free  people,  than  any  other  form  of 
language.  Of  an  idiom  purely  analogous,  it  has  de¬ 
viated  lefs  from  the  genius  of  that  idiom ,  and  poffeffes 
more  of  the  charaCleriftic  advantages  attending  it,  than 
any  other  language  that  now  exifts  :  for,  while  others , 
perhaps  by  their  more  intimate  connexion  with  the 
Romans,  have  adopted  fome  of  their  tranfpofitions,  and 
clogged  their  language  with  unneceflary  fetters,  we 
have  preferved  ourfelves  free  from  the  contagion,  and 
ftill  retain  the  primitive  fimplicity  of  our  language.  Our 

verbs 


(f)  An  author  of  great  difeernment,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  French  language,  has  lately  made  the 
fame  remark  ;  and  as  the  loftinefs  of  his  genius  often  prevents  him  from  bringing  down  his  illuftrations  to  the 
level  of  ordinary  comprehenfion,  he  has  on  this  and  many  other  occafions  been  unjuftly  accufed  of  being  fond  of 
paradoxes.— But  as  mufic  never  produces  its  full  effect  but  when  the  tones  it  afiumes  are  in  unifon  with  the 
idea  that  the  words  naturally  excite,  it  of  neceffity  follows,  that  if  the  words  of  any  languge  do  not  admit  of 
that  fulnefs  of  found,  or  that  fpecies  of  tones,  which  the  paffion  or  afTe&ion  that  may  be  deferibed  by  the  words 
would  naturally  require  to  excite  the  fame  idea  in  the  mind  of  one  who  was  unacquainted  w  ith  the  language,  it 
will  be  imjJoffible  for  the  mufic  to  produce  its  full  effefl,  as  it  will  be  cramped  and  confined  by  the  found  of  the 
words and  as  the  French  language  does  not  admit  of  thofe  full  and  open  founds  which  are  neceflary  for  pathe¬ 
tic  expreffion  in  mufic,  it  muft  of  courfe  be  unfit  for  mufical  compofition. — It  is  true  indeed,  that  in  modem 
times,  in  which  (b  little  attention  is  beftowed  on  the  Ample  and  fublime  charms  of  pathetic  expreffion,  and  a 
fantaftical  tangling  of  unmeaning  founds  is  called  tnujic — where  the  fenfe  of  the  w’ords  is  loft  in  fugues,  quavers, 
and  unneceflary  repetition  of  particular  fyllables,— all  languages  arc  nearly  fitted  for  it  ;  and  among  thefe  the 
French  :  nor  is  it  lefs  to  be  doubted,  that,  iri  the  eafy  gaiety  of  a  long,  this  language  can  properly  enough 
admit  of  all  the  mufical  expreffion  which  that  fpecies  of  compofition  may  require. 
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Language,  verbs  are  all  varied  by  auxiliaries  (except  in  the  in- 
ftance  vve  have  already  given,  which  is  fo  much  in  our 
favour)  ;  our  nouns  remain  free  from  the  perplexing 
embarraffment  of  genders ,  and  our  pronouns  mark  this 
diftindion  where  neceffary  with  the  moft  perfed  ac¬ 
curacy  •,  our  articles  alfo  are  of  courfe  freed  from  this 
unnatural  encumbrance,  and  our  adjeBives  preferve 
their  natural  freedom  and  independence.  From  thefe 
caufes  our  language  follows  an  order  of  conftrudion 
fo  natural  and  eafy,  and  the  rules  of fyntax  are  fo  few 
and  obvious,  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  moft  or¬ 
dinary  capacity.  So  that  from  this,  and  the  great 
clearnefs  and  diftindnefs  of  meaning  with  which  this 
mode  of  conftrudion  is  neccffarily  accompanied,  it  is 
much  better  adapted  for  the  familiar  intercourfe  of 
private  fociety,  and  liable  to  fewer  errors  in  ufing  it, 
than  any  other  language  yet  known  ',  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  we  may  boaft,  that  in  no  nation  of  Europe  do 
the  lower  clafs  of  people  fpeak  their  language  with 
fo  much  accuracy,  or  have  their  minds  fo  much  en¬ 
lightened  by  knowledge,  as  in  Great  Britain. - 

What  then  flhall  wo  fay  of  the  difcernment  of  thofe 
grammarians,  who  are  every  day  echoing  back  to  one 
another  complaints  of  the  poverty  of  our  language  on 
account  of  the  feV  and  fimple  rules  which  it  requires 
in  fyntax  ?  As  juftly  might  we  complain  of  an  inven¬ 
tion  in  mechanics,  which,  by  means  of  one  or  two 
fimple  movements,  obvious  to  an  ordinary  capacity, 
little  liable  to  accidents,  and  eafily  put  in  order  by  the 
rudeft  hand,  (hould  poflefs  the  whole  powers  of  a  com¬ 
plex  machine,  which  had  required  an  infinite  appara¬ 
tus  of  wheels  and  contrary  movements,  the  knowledge 
of  which  could  only  be  acquired,  or  the  various  ac¬ 
cidents  to  which  Jt  was  expofed  by  ufing  it  be  re¬ 
paired,  by  the  powers  of  the  ingenious  artift,  as  com¬ 
plain  of  this  charaderiftic  excellence  of  our  language 
as  a  defied. 

But  if  we  thus  enjoy  in  an  eminent  degree  the  ad¬ 
vantages  attending  an  analogous  language,  we  likewife 
feel  in  a  confiderable  meafure  the  defers  to  wrhich  it  is 
expofed  ;  as  the  number  of  monofyllables  with  which 
it  always  mu  ft  be  embarraffed,  notwithftanding  the 
great  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  fince  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  prevents 
in  fome  degree  that  fwelling  fulnefs  of  found  which  fo 
powerfully  contributes  to  harmonious  dignity  and 
graceful  cadences  in  literary  compofitions.  And  as 
the  genius  of  the  people  of  Britain  has  always  been 
more  difpofed  to  the  rougher  arts  of  command  than  to 
the  fofter  infinuations  of  perfuafion,  no  pains  have  been 
taken  to  correct  thefe  natural  defers  of  our  language  ; 


found,  as  fuch  a  number  of  S’s  enter  into  the  forma-  Languages. 
tion  of  our  words,  and  fuch  a  number  of  letters  and  ' 
combinations  of  other  letters  affume  a  fimilar  found,  as 
to  give  a  general  hifs  through  the  wrhole  tenor  of  our 
language,  which  muft  be  exceedingly  difagreeable  to 
every  unprejudiced  ear.  We  would  therefore  have  na¬ 
turally  expeded,  that  at  the  revival  of  letters,  when 
our  forefathers  became  acquainted  with  the  harmoni¬ 
ous  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  they  would  have 
acquired  a  more  corred  tafte,  and  endeavoured,  if 
poffible,  to  diminifh  the  prevalence  of  this  difgufting 
found.  But  fo  far  have  they  been  from  thinking  of 
this,  that  they  have  multiplied  this  letter  exceedingly. 

The  plurals  of  almoft  all  our  nouns  were  originally 
formed  by  adding  the  harmonious  fyllable  en  to  the 
lingular,  which  has  given  place  to  the  letter  s;  and 
inftead  of  houfen  formerly,  we  now  fay  houfes .  In 

like  manner,  many  of  the  variations  of  our  verbs  were 
formed  by  the  fyllable  etk,  which  we  have  likewife 
changed  into  the  fame  difagreeable  letter  ;  fo  that, 
inftead  of  loveth ,  moveth,  wntelh ,  walhetk ,  See.  we 
have  changed  them  into  the  more  modi  fir  forms  of  loves, 
moves ,  writes ,  walks,  &c.  Our  very  auxiliary  verbs 
have  fuffered  the  fame  change  ;  and  inftead  of  hath 
and  doth,  we  now  make  ufe  of  has  and  does .  From 
thefe  caufes,  notwithftanding  the  great  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  language,  within  thefe  few 
centuries,  in  other  refpeds  ;  yet,  with  regard  to  the 
pleafingnefs  of  found  alone,  it  was  perhaps  much  more 
perfect  in  the  days  of  Chaucer  than  at  prefent  *,  and' 
although  cuflom  may  have  rendered  thefe  founds  fo  fa¬ 
miliar  to  our  ear,  as  not  to  affed  us  much  ;  yet  to  an 
unprejudiced  perfon,  unacquainted  with  our  language, 
we  have  not  the  fmalleft  doubt  but  the  language  of 
Bacon  or  Sidney  would  appear  more  harmonious  than* 
that  of  Robert/on  or  Hume.  This  is  indeed  the  funda^ 
mental  defed  of  our  language,  and  loudly  calls  for  re¬ 
formation. 

But  notwithftanding  this  great  and  radical  de- 
fed  with  regard  to  pleafingnefs  of  founds,  which  muft 
be  fo  ftrongly  perceived  by  every  one  who  is  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  meaning  of  our  words  ;  yet  to  thofe 
who  underftand  the  language,  the  exceeding  copiouf- 
nefs  which  it  allows  in  the  choice  of  words  proper  for 
the  occaiion,  and  the  nervous  force  with  the  perfpi- 
cuity  and  graceful  elegance  the  emphalis  beftows  upon 
it,  make  this  defed  be  totally  overlooked  ;  and  we 
could  produce  fuch  numerous  works  of  profe,  which* 
excel  in  almoft  every  different  ftyle  of  compofition,  as 
would  be  tirefome  to  enumerate  :  every  reader  of  tafte 
and  difcernment  will  be  able  to  recoiled  a  fufficient 
number  of  writings  which  excel  in  point  of  ftyle,  be- 


but,  on  the  contrary,  by  an  inattention,  of  which  we  -  ...  -  o  .  -  .  >  -  r  . 

have  hardly  a  parallel  in  the  hiftory  of  any  civilized  na-  tween  the  graceful  and  becoming  gravity"  ©  con  pieu- 

tion,  we  meet  with  many  inftances,  even  within  this  ous  in  all  the  works  of  the  author  of  the  ao  e  uty_  oj 

laft  century,  of  the  harmony  of  found  being  facrificed  Man,  and  the.  animated  and  nervous  didion  of  Ko* 
to  that  brevity  fo  defirable  in  converfation,  as  many 
elegant  words  have  been  curtailed,  and  harmonious  fyl- 
labies  fuppreffed,  to  fubftitute  in  their  ftead  others, 
fhorter  indeed,  but  more  barbarous  and  uncouth.  Nay, 
fo  little  attention  have  our  forefathers  beflowred  upon 
the  harmony  of  founds  in  our  language,  that  one  wrould 
be  tempted  to  think,  on  looking  back  to  its  primitive 
ftate,  that  they  had  on  fome  occafions  ftudioufly  de- 
bafed  it.  Our  language,  at  its  firft  formation,  feems 
to  have  laboured  under  a  capital  defed  in  point  of 


bertfon  in  his  hiftory  of  Charles  the  Fifth,— the  more 
flowery  ftyle  off  Shaftefbury,  or  the  Attic  fimplicity 
and  elegance  of  Addifon.  But  although  we  can  equal, 
if  not  furpafs,  every  modern  language  in  works  of 
profe,  it  is  in  its  poetical  powers  that  our  language 
fhines  forth  with  the  greateft  luftre.  The  brevity  to 
which  we  muft  here  neceffarily^  confine  ourfelves,  pre¬ 
vents  us  from  entering  into  a  minute  examination  of 
the  poetical  powers  of  our  own,  compared  with  other 
languages  ;  otherwise  it  wTould  be  eafy  to  ftiow,  that 
°  every 
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’Language,  every  other  modern  language  labours  under  great  re- 
tj,,MT’  ftraints  in  this  refpeH  which  ours  is  freed  from  ; — that 
our  language  admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  poetic 
movements,  and  diverfity  of  cadence,  than  any  of  the 
admired  languages  of  antiquity;  that  it  diftinguilhes 
with  the  greateft  accuracy  between  accent  and  quan¬ 
tity,  and  is  poffeffed  of  every  other  poetic  excellence, 
which  their  languages  were  capable  of :  fo  that  we 
are  poffefled  of  all  the  fources  of  harmony  which  they 
could  boaft  ;  and,  befides  all  thefe,  have  one  fuper- 
added,  which  is  the  caufe  of  great  variety  and  more 
forcible  expreflion  in  numbers  than  all  the  reft  ;  that 
is,  the  unlimited  power  given  by  the  emphafis  over 
quantity  and  cadence  ;  by  means  whereof,  a  neceflary 
union  between  found  and  fenfe,  numbers  and  meaning, 
in  verification,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  has  been 
brought  about,  which  gives  our  language  in  this  re- 
fpeH  a  fuperiority  over  all  thofe  juftly  admired  lan¬ 
guages.  But  as  we  cannot  here  further  purfue  this 
fubjeH,  we  ftiall  only  obferve,  that  thefe  great  and 
diftinguifliing  excellencies  far  more  than  counterba¬ 
lance  the  inconveniences  that  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  and  although,  in  mere  pleafantnefs  of  founds, 
or  harmonious  flow  of  fyllables,  our  language  may  be 
inferior  to  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanifli; 
yet  in  point  of  manly  dignity,  graceful  variety,  intui¬ 
tive  diftin&nefs,  nervous  energy  of  expreflion,  uncon- 
ftrained  freedom  and  harmony  of  poetic  numbers,  it 
will  yield  the  palm  to  none.  Our  immortal  Milton, 
Uowly  riling  in  graceful  majefty,  ftands  up  as  equal,  if 
not  fuperior,  in  thefe  refpe&s,  to  any  poet,  in  any  other 
language  that  ever  yet  exifted  ; — while  Thomfon, 
with  more  humble  aim,  in  melody  more  fmooth  and 
flowing,  foftens  the  foul  to  harmony  and  peace; — the 
plaintive  moan  of  Hammond  calls  forth  the  tender 
tear  and  fympathetic  ftgh  ;  while  Gray’s  more  footh- 
ing  melancholy  fixes  the  fober  mind  to  filent  contem¬ 
plation  : — more  tender  Hill  than  thefe,  the  amiable 
Shenftone  comes  ;  and  from  his  Doric  reed,  Hill  free 
from  courtly  affectation,  flows  a  ftrain  fo  pure,  fo 
iimple,  and  of  fuch  tender  harmony,  as  even  Arcadian 
fhepherds  would  be  proud  to  own.  But  far  before 
the  reft,  the  daring  Shakefpeare  fteps  forth  confpicu- 
ous,  clothed  in  native  dignity  ;  and  prefling  foward 
with  unremitting  ardour,  boldly  lays  claim  to  both 
dramatic  crowns  held  out  to  him  by  Thalia  and  Mel¬ 
pomene  : — his  rivals,  far  behind,  look  up,  and  envy 
him  for  thefe  unfading  glories  ;  and  the  aftonifhed  na¬ 
tions  round,  with  diftant  awe,  behold  and  tremble  at 
his  daring  flight. - Thus  the  language,  equally  obe¬ 

dient  to  all,  bends  with  eafe  under  their  hands,  what¬ 
ever  form  they  would  have  it  affume  ;  and,  like  the 
yielding  wax,  readily  receives,  and  faithfully  tranfmits 
to  pofterity,  thofe  impreflions  which  they  have  ftamp- 
ed  upon  it. 

Such  are  the  principal  outlines  of  the  language  of 
Great  Britain,  fuch  are  its  beauties,  and  fuch  its  moft 
capital  defers  ;  a  language  more  peculiarly  circum- 
ftanced  than  any  that  has  ever  yet  appeared. — It  is 
the  language  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  whofe 
fleets  furround  the  globe,  and  whofe  merchants  are  in 
every  port :  a  people  admired  or  revered  by  all  the 
world  : — and  yet  it  is  lefs  known  in  every  foreign 
country  than  many  of  the  other  languages  in  Europe. 
In  it  are  written  more  perfect  treatifes  on  every  art  and 
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fcience,than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  language  Language, 
yet  it  is  lefs  fought  after  or  efteemed  by  the  literati  in 
any  part  of  the  globe  than  almoft  any  of  thefe.  Its 
fuperior  powers  for  every  purpofe  of  language  .are  fuf- 
ficiently  obvious  from  the  models  of  perfection  in  al- 
moft  every  particular  which  can  be  produced  in  it 
yet  it  is  negleCted,  defpifed,  and  vilified  by  the  people 
who  ufe  it ;  and  many  of  thofe  authors  who  owe  al¬ 
moft  the  whole  of  their  fame  to  the  excellence  of  tha 
language  in  which  they  wrote,  look  upon  that  very 
language  with  the  higheft  contempt.  Neglected  and 
defpifed,  it  has  been  trodden  under  foot  as  a  thing  al¬ 
together  unworthy  of  cultivation  or  attention.  Yet 
in  fpite  of  all  thefe  inconveniences,  in  fpite  of  the 
many  wounds  it  has  thus  received,  it  Hill  holds  up  its 
head,  and  preserves  evident  marks  of  that  comelinefs 
and  vigour  which  are  its  charaCteriftical  diftin£lion. 

Like  a  healthy  oak  planted  in  a  rich  and  fertile  foil, 
it  has  fprung  up  with  vigour :  and  although  negleCled, 
and  fuffered  to  be  overrun  with  weeds  ;  although  ex- 
pofed  to  every  blaft,  and  unprote&ed  from  every  vio¬ 
lence  ;  it  Hill  beareth  up  under  all  thefe  inconveniences, 
and  fhpots  up  with  a  robuft  healthinefs  and  wild  luxu¬ 
riance  of  growth.  Should  this  plant,  fo  found  and 
vigorous,  be  now  cleared  from  thofe  weeds  with  which 
it  has  been  fo  much  encumbered ; — fhould  every  ob- 
ftacle  which  now  buries  it  under  thick  (hades,  and, 
hides  it  from  the  view  of  every  paffenger,  be  cleared 
away  ; — fliould  the  foil  be  cultivated  with  care,  and  a 
ftrong  fence  be  placed  around  it,  to  prevent  the  idle  or 
the  wicked  from  breaking  ordiftorting  its  branches;— 
who  can  tell  with  what  additional  vigour  it  would 
flourifti,  or  what  amazing  magnitude  and  perfection 
it  might  at  laft  attain  ! — How  would  the  aftonifhed 
world  behold,  with  reverential  awe,  themajeftic  grace- 
fulnefs  of  that  object  which  they  fo  lately  defpifed  ! 

Beauty  of  LANGUAGE  confidered in  regard  to  Compoji - 
tion,  The  beauties  of  language  may  be  divided  into 
three  clafles  :  1.  Thofe  which  arife  from  found;  2 . 

Thofe  which  refpe£t  (ignificance  ;  3.  Thofe  derived 
from  a  refemblance  between  found  and  fignification. 

I.  With  refpeB  to  found .  In  a  curfory  view,  youj ^ietnenntf 

would  imagine,  that  the  agreeablenefs  or  difagreeable-  Criticifm. 
nefs  of  a  word  with  refpedt  to  found,  (liould  depend 
upon  the  agreeablenefs  or  difagreeablenefs  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  fyllables  :  which  is  true  in  paj-t,  but  not  en¬ 
tirely  :  for  we  muft  alfo  take  under  confideration  the 
effect  of  fyllables  in  fucceftion.  In  th(e  firft  place, 

Syllables  in  immediate  fucceftion,  pronounced  each  of 
them  with  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  aperture  of 
the  mouth,  produce  a  fucceftion  of  weak  and  feeble* 
founds  ;  witnefs  the  French  words  dit  2/,  pathetique  :  on 
the  other  hand,  a  fyllable  cf  the  greateft  aperture  fuc- 
ceeding  one  of  the  fmalleft,  or  the  contrary,  makes 
a  fucceftion  which,  becaufe  of  its  remarkable  difa¬ 
greeablenefs,  is  diftinguiflied  by  a  proper  name,  viz. 
hiatus .  The  moft  agreeable  fucceftion  is,  where  the 
cavity  is  increafed  and  diniinifhed  alternately,  within 
moderate  limits :  examples.  Alternative ,  longevity ,  pu~ 
fllanimous .  Secondly,  w.ords  confifting  wholly  of  fyl¬ 
lables  pronounced  flow,  or  of  fyllables  pronounced 
qyiick,  commonly  called  long  and  fhort fyllables,  have 
little  melody  in  them  ;  witnefs  the  words  petitioner , 
fruiterer ,  dizxinefs  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  intermix¬ 
ture  of  long  and  Ihort  fyllables  is  remarkably  agree¬ 
able  } 
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Language,  able ;  for  example,  degree ,  repent,  wonderful,  altitude , 
o— -y«— '  rapidity ,  independent ,  impctuofity  the  caufe  of  which  is 
explained  in  Poetry,  Part  II. 

To  proceed  to  the  mufic  of  periods.  As  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  words  in  fuccefiion,  fo  as  to  afford  the 
gxeatelt  pleaiure  to  the  ear,  depends  on  principles  re¬ 
mote  from  common  view,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  pre- 
mife  forae  general  obfervations  upon  the  appearance 
that  objefts  make  when  placed  in  an  increafing  or  de- 
creafing  feries  •,  which  appearance  will  vary  according 
to  the  prevalence  of  reiemblanee  or  of  contrail.  Where 
the  objects  vary  by  fmall  differences  fo  as  to  have  a 
mutual  refembiance,  we  in  afeending  conceive  the  fe- 
cond  obje£l  of  no  greater  fize  than  the  fuff,  the  third 
of  no  greater  fize  than  the  feeond,  and  fo  of  the  reft  \ 
■which  diminifheth  in  appearance  the  fize  of  every  ob¬ 
ject  except  the  firlt  :  but  when  beginning  at  the  great- 
eit  object,  we  proceed  gradually  to  the  leaft,  refem¬ 
biance  makes  us  imagine  the  fecund  as  great  as  the 
fir  it,  and  the  third  as  great  as  the  feeond  \  which  in 
appearance  magnifies  every  obje£t  except  the  firlt.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  a  feries  varying  by  large  differences, 
where  contrail  prevails,  the  effects  are  directly  oppo- 

(fite :  a  great  objedt  fucceeding  a  fmall  one  of  the  fame 
kind,  appears  greater  than  ufual  ;  and  a  little  object 
See  Re-  fucceeding  one  that  is  great,  appears  lefs  than  ufual*. 

*  /ambiance.  Hence  a  remarkable  pie  a  fu  re  in  viewing  a  feries  afeend¬ 
ing  by  large  differences  \  directly  oppofitc  to  what  we 
feel  when  the  differences  are  fmall.  The  leaf!  objedl 
of  a  feries  afeending  by  large  ditierenees  has  the  fame 
ciTedl  upon  the  mind  as  if  it  flood  Angle  without  ma¬ 
king  a  part  of  the  feries  :  but  the  feeond  objedt,  by 
means  of  contrail,  appears  greater  than  when  viewed 
lingly  and  apart  *,  and  the  effedt  is  perceived  in  afeend- 
ing  progrerfively,  till  we  arrive  at  the  laft  objedt.  The 
oppofite  effect  is  produced  in  descending  \  for  in  this 
diredtion,  every  objedt,  except  the  firft,  appears  lefs 
than  when  viewed  feparately  and  independent  of  the 
feries.  We  may  then  a  flu  me  as  a  maxim,  which  will 
hold  in  the  composition  of  language  as  well  as  of  other 
fubjedts,  That'  a  ftrong  impulfe  fucceeding  a  weak, 
makes  a  double  impreflion  on  the  mind  \  and  that  a 
weak  impulfe  fucceeding  a  ftrong,  makes  fcarce  any 
impreffion. 

After  eftablifhing  this  maxim,  we  can  be  at  no  lofs 
about  its  application  to  the  fubjedt  in  hand.  The  fol- 
ftrtitt.  lowing  rule  is  laid  down  by  Diomedes  f.  “  In  verbis 
ferfecl#  obfervandum  eft,  ne  &  majoribus  ad  minora  defeendat 
frat.  lib.  d.oratio  •  melius  enim  dicitur,  Vir  eji  optimu\ ,  quam, 
Vir  optimus  efi This  rule  is  alfo  applicable  to  entire 
members  of  a  period,  which,  according  to  our  author’s 
expreffion,  ought  not,  more  than  (ingle  words,  to 
proceed  from  the  greater  to  the  lefs,  but  from  tho 
lefs  to  the  greater.  In  arranging  the  members 'of  a 
period,  no  writer  equals  Cicero  :  The  following  ex¬ 
amples  are  too  beautiful  to  be  flurred  over  by  a  refe¬ 
rence. 

Qu'cum  qumflor  fueram, 

Qu:  urn  me  fors  confuetudoque  majorum, 

Qo  cum  me  deorumhorninumque judicium  conjuxerate 

Again  : 

H  bet  honmrem  quem  petimus, 

Habet  fpem  quam  praepofitam  nobis  habemus, 
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Habet  exiftimationem,  multo  fudore,  labere,  vig!-  Language, 
liifque,  colledtam.  t 

Again  : 

Eripite  nos  ex  mifeflis, 

Eripite  nos  ex  faucibus  eorum, 

Quorum  crudelitas  noftro  fanguine  non  potefi  expl erL 
De  Or  a  tore,  lib.  i.  §  52. 

This  order  of  words  or  members  gradually  increafing 
in  length,  may,  fo  far  as  concerns  the  pleafure  of  found, 
be  denominated  a  climax  in  found \ 

With  refpedt  to  the  mufic  of  periods  as  united  in  a 
difeourfe,  this  depends  chiefly  on  variety.  Hence  a 
rule  for  arranging  the  members  of  different  periods 
with  relation  to  each  other  ;  That  to  avoid  a  tedious 
uniformity  of  found  and  cadence,  the  arrangement, 
the  cadence,  and  the  length  of  the  members,  ought  to 
be  diverfified  as  much  as  poflible  :  and  if  the  members 
of  different  periods  be  fufliciently  diverfified,  the  pe¬ 
riods  themfelves  will  be  equally  fo. 

II.  With  refpedi  to  Jignification .  The  beauties  of 
language  with  refpedt  to  fignification,  may  not  impro¬ 
perly  be  diltinguifhed  into  two  kinds  :  firfl,  the  beauties 
that  arife  from  a  right  choice  of  words  or  materials  for 
conftrudting  the  period  *,  and  next,  the  beauties  that 
arife  from  a  due  arrangement  of  thefe  words  or  mate¬ 
rials. 

1.  Communication  of  thought  being  the  chief  end  of 
language,  it  is  a  rule,  That  perfpicuity  ought  not  to 
be  lacrificed  to  any  other  beauty  whatever.  Nothing, 
therefore,  in  language  ought  more  to  be  fludied,  than 
to  prevent  all  obfeurity  in  the  expreffion  \  for  to  have 
no  meaning,  is  but  cne  degree  worie  than  to  have  a 
meaning  that  is  not  underflood.  We  fliall  here  give  a 
few  examples  where  the  obfeurity  arifes  from  a  wrong 
choice  of  words. 

Livy,  fpeaking  of  a  rout  after  a  battle,  Multique 
in  ruina  tnajore  quam  fuga  oppreffi  obtruricatique.” 

This  author  is  frequently  obicure  by  expreU.ng  but 
part  of  his  thought,  leaving  it  to  be  completed  by  his 
reader.  His  description  of  the  fea  fight,  lib.  28.  cap. 

30.  is  extremely  perplexed. 


Unde  tibi  reditum  ccrto  fuhtemine  Parcse 
Rupere. 

Horat. 

Qui  perisepe  cava  teftudine  flevit  amorem, 
Non  elaboratum  ad pedem . 

Id. 

Me  fabulofge  Vulture  in  Appulo, 

Altricis  extra  limen  Apulise, 

Ludo,  fatigatumqut  fomno, 

Fronde  nova  putrum  palumbes 

Texere. 

Id. 

Puras  rivus  aquae,  filvaque  jugerum 
Paucoruni,  et  fegt  tis  ct  rta  fi  e>  ere, 
Fulgen  cm  imperio  fertilis  Africa* 

Fa  Hit  forte  ieatior . 

Id. 

Cum  fas  atque  nefas  exiguo  fine  libidinuin 
Dilcernunt  avidi 

Id. 

Ac  fpem  front e  ferenat. 

VlRG. 

The  rule  next  in  order  ic,  That  the  language  ought 
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Language.  to  correfpond  to  the  fubjeCl  :  heroic  a&ions  or  fenti- 
ments  require  elevated  language  5  tender  fentiments 
ought  to  be  exprefled  in  words  Toft  and  flowing  ;  and 
plain  language,  void  of  ornament,  is  adapted  to  fubjeCls 
grave  and  dida&ic.  Language  may  be  confidered  as 
the  drefs  of  thought  \  and  where  the  one  is  not  fuited 
to  the  other,  we  are  fenfible  of  incongruity,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  where  a  judge  is  drefled  like  a  fop,  or 
a  peafant  like  a  man  of  quality.  Where  the  impreflion 
made  by  the  words  refembles  the  impreflion  made  by 
the  thought,  the  fimilar  emotions  mix  fweetly  in  the 
mind,  and  double  the  pleafure  \  but  where  the  im- 
preflions  made  by  the  thought  and  the  words  are  difli- 
railar,  the  unnatural  union  they  are  forced  into  is  dif- 
agreeable. 

This  concordance  between  the  thought  and  the 
word  has  been  obferved  by  every  critic,  and  is  fo 
well  underflood  as  not  to  require  any  illuflration. 
But  there  is  a  concordance  of  a  peculiar  kind  that  has 
fcarcely  been  touched  in  works  of  criticifm,  though 
it  contributes  to  neatnefs  of  compofition.  It  is  what 
follows. 

In  a  thought  of  any  extent  we  commonly  find  fome 
parts  intimately  united,  fome  flightly,  fome  disjoined, 
and  fome  dire&ly  oppofite  to  each  other.  To  find  thefe 
conjunctions  and  disjunctions  imitated  in  the  expreflion, 
is  a  beauty  \  becaufe  fuch  imitation  makes  the  words 
concordant  with  the  fenfe.  This  doClrine  may  be  il- 
luftrated  by  a  familiar  example  :  When  we  have  occa- 
fion  to  mention  the  intimate  connexion  that  the  foul 
hath  with  the  body,  the  expreflion  ought  to  be,  the 
foul  and  body  ;  becaufe  the  article  the,  relative  to  both, 
makes  a  connexion  in  the  expreflion,  refembling  in 
fome  degree  the  connexion  in  the  thought  \  but  when 
the  foul  is  diflinguifhed  from  the  body,  it  is  better  to 
fay  the  foul  and  the  body  ;  becaufe  the  disjunction  in  the 
words  refembles  the  disjunction  in  the  thought.  We 
proceed  to  other  examples,  beginning  with  conjunc¬ 
tions. 


“  *Confiituit  agmen  •,  et  expedire  tela  animofque, 
equitibus  juflis,”  &c.  Livy ,  lib.  38.  §  25.  Here  the 
words  that  exprefs  the  connected  ideas  are  artificially 
conneCted  by  fubje  Cling  them  both  to  the  regimen  of 
one  verb.  And  the  two  following  are  of  the  fame  kind. 

“  Quum  ex  paucis  quotidie  aliqui  eorum  caderent  aut 
vulnerarentur,  et  qui  fuperarent,  fefii  et  corporibus  et 
animis  eflent,”  &c.  Ibid.  §  29. 


- .——The  fiend  look’d  up,  and  knew' 

His  mounted  fcale  aloft ;  nor  more,  but  fled 
Murm’ring,  and  with  him  fled  the  fliades  of  night. 

Paradfe  Lof ,  book  iv.  at  the  end. 


There  is  no  natural  connection  between  a  perfon’s  fly¬ 
ing  or  retiring,  and  the  fucceflion  of  daylight  to  dark- 
nefs  and  therefore  to  conneCt  artificially  the  terms 
that  iignify  thefe  things  cannot*  have  a  fweet  effeCt. 

Two  members  of  a  thought  connected  by  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  fame  aCtion,  will  naturally  be  exprefled  by 
two  members  of  the  period  governed  by  the  fame  verb  \ 
in  which  cafe  thefe  members,  in  order  to  improve  their 
connection,  ought  to  be  conflruCted  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  This  beauty  is  fo  common  among  good  writers  as 
to  have  been  little  attended  to  \  but  the  negleCt  of  it  is 
remarkably  difagreeable  :  for  example,  “  He  did  not 
mention  Leonora,  nor  that  her  father  was  dead.”  Bet¬ 
ter  thus :  “  He  did  not  mention  Leonora,  nor  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  death.” 

Where  two  ideas  are  fo  conneCted  as  to  require  but 
a  copulative,  it  is  pleafant  to  find  a  connexion  in  the 
words  that  exprefs  thefe  ideas,  were  it  even  fo  flight  as 
where  both  begin  with  the  fame  letter.  Thus, 

u  The  peacock,  in  all  his  pride,  does  not  difplay  half 
the  colour  that  appears  in  the  garments  of  a  Britilh 
lady,  when  fhe  is  either  drefled  for  a  ball  or  a  birth¬ 
day.”  Spe£l. 

“  Had  not  my  dog  of  a  fleward  run  away  as  he  did, 
without  making  up  his  accounts,  I  had  flill  been  im- 
merfed  in  fin  arid  fea-coal.”  lb. 


My  life’s  companion,  and  my  bofom  friend, 

One  faith,  one  fame,  one  fate  fhall  both  attend. 

Dryden,  Tranfation  of  JEneid . 

Next,  as  to  examples  of  disjunction  and  oppolition 
in  the  parts  of  the  thought,  imitated  in  the  expreflion  \ 
an  imitation  that  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  anti - 
thefts . 

Speaking  of  Coriolanus  foliciting  the  people  to  be 
made  conful  : 


With  a  proud  heart  he  wore  his  humble  wreeds. 

Coriolanus . 

“  Had  you  rather  Caefar  were  living,  and  die  all 
flaves,  than  that  Caefar  were  dead,  to  live  all  free  men  ?” 

Julius  Ccefar . 


Pofi  acer  Mneftheus  adduCto  conflitit  arcu, 

Alta  petens,  pariterque  oculos  telumque  tetendit. 

JEneid ,  v.  507. 

But  to  juflify  this  artificial  connexion  among  the 
words,  the  ideas  they  exprefs  ought  to  be  intimately 
conneCled  \  for  otherwife  that  concordance  which  is 
required  between  the  fenfe  and  the  expreflion  will 
be  impaired.  In  that  view,  the  following  paflage 
from  Tacitus  is  exceptionable  \  where  words  that 
fignify  ideas  very  little  conneCted,  are  however  forced 
into  an  artificial  union.  “  Germania  omnis  &  Gallis, 
Rhsetiifque,  et  Pannoniis,  Rheno  et  Danubio  flumini- 
bus  \  a  Sarmatis  Dacifque,  mutuo  metu  aut  moutibus 
feparatur.” 

Upon  the  fame  account,  the  following  paflage  feems 
equally  exceptionable. 


He  hath  cool’d  my  friends  and  heated  mine  enemies. 

Shakespeare. 

An  artificial  connection  among  the  wrords,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  beauty  when  it  reprefents  any  peculiar 
connection  among  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  thought  \ 
but  where  there  is  no  fuch  connexion,  it  is  a  pofitive 
deformity,  becaufe  it  makes  a  difcordance  between  the 
thought  and  expreflion.  For  the  fame  reafon,  we  ought 
alfo  to  avoid  every  artificial  oppolition  of  words  where 
there  is  none  in  the  thought.  This  laft,  termed  ver¬ 
bal  antithefs ,  is  fludied  by  low  writers,  becaufe  of  a 
certain  degree  of  livelinefs  in  it  They  do  not  con- 
fider  how  incongruous  it  is,  in  a  grave  compofition,  to 
cheat  the  reader,  and  to  make  him  expeCl  a  contrail 
in  the  thought,  which  upon  examination  is  not  found 
there. 
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A  fault  directly  oppofite  to  the  lad  mentioned,  is  to 
conjoin  artificially  words  that  exprefs  ideas  oppofed  to 
each  other.  This  is  a  fault  too  grofs  to  be  in  common 
praCtice  5  and  yet  writers  are  guilty  of  it  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  when  they  conjoin  by  a  copulative  things  tranf- 
aCled  at  different  periods  of  time.  Hence  a  want  of 
neatnefs  in  the  following  expreffion  :  44  The  nobility 
too,  whom  the  king  had  no  means  of  retaining  by  fuit- 
able  offices  and  preferments,  had  been  feized  with  the 
genera^difcontent,  and  unwarily  threw  themfelves  into 
the  fcale  which  began  already  too  much  to  preponde¬ 
rate.”  Hume .  In  periods  of  this  kind,  it  appears 
more  neat  to  exprefs  the  paft  time  by  the  participle 
paffive,  thus :  44  The  nobility  having  been  feized  with 
the  general  difcontent,  unwarily  threw  themfelves,”  &,c. 
or,  44  The  nobility,  who  had  been  feized,  &c.  unwarily 
threw  themfelves,”  &.c. 

It  is  unpleafant  to  find  even  a  negative  and  affirma¬ 
tive  propoiition  connected  by  a  copulative  : 

If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue, 

Deadly  divorce  ftep  between  me  and  you. 

Shakespeare. 

In  mirth  and  drollery  it  may  have  a  good  effeCt  to 
conned!  verbally  things  that  are  oppofite  to  each  other 
in  the  thought.  Example  :  Henry  IV.  of  France  in¬ 
troducing  the  marefchal  Biron  to  fome  of  his  friends, 

“  Here,  gentlemen  (fays  he)  is  the  marefchal  Biron, 
whom  I  freely  prefent  both  to  my  friends  and  ene¬ 
mies.” 

This  rule  of  ftudying  uniformity  between  the  thought 
and  expreffion  may  be  extended  to  the  conftruCtion  of 
fentences  or  periods.  A  fentence  or  period  ought  to 
exprefs  one  entire  thought  or  mental  propofition  •  and 
different  thoughts  ought  to  be  fepa rated  in  the  expref¬ 
fion  by  placing  them  in  different  fentences  or  periods. 
It  is  therefore  offending  againft  neatnefs,  to  crowd  in¬ 
to  one  p  riod  entire  thoughts  requiring  more  than  one  j 
which  is  joining  in  language  things  that  are  feparated 
in  reality.  Of  errors  againft  this  rule  take  the  follow¬ 
ing  examples  : 

“  Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  beloved,  yea  pleafant : 
alfo  our  bed  is  green.” 

Burnet,  in  the  hiftory  of  his  own  times,  giving  Lord 
Sunderland’s  character,  fays  :  44  His  own  notions  were 
always  good  *,  but  he  was  a  man  of  great  expence.” 

44  I  have  feen  a  woman’s  face  break  out  in  heats,  as 
fne  has  been  talking  againft  a  great  lord,  whom  Ihe 
had  never  feen  in  her  life  }  and  indeed  never  knew  a 
party-woman  that  kept  her  beauty  fora  twelvemonth.” 
Sfh 

b  Lord  Bolingbroke,  [peaking  of  Strada  :  44  I  fingle 
him  out  among  the  moderns,  becaufe  he  had  thefoolifti 
prefumption  to  cenfure  Tacitus,  and  to  write  hiftory 
himfelf ;  and  your  lordlhip  will  forgive  this  ffiort  excur- 
fion  in  honour  of  a  favourite  writer.” 

To  crowd  into  a  fingle  member  of  a  period  different 
fubjeCts,  is  ftill  worfe  than  to  crowd  them  into  one  pe¬ 
riod. 

- -  - - — Trojam  genitore  Adamafto 

Paupere  (manliffetque  utinam  fortuna  !)  profeCtus. 

JEneid  iii.  614. 

From  conjunctions  and  disjunctions  in  general,  we 
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proceed  to  companions,  which  make  one  fpecies  of 
them,  beginning  with  fimiles.  And  here  alfo,  the  in¬ 
timate  connection  that  words  have  with  their  meaning 
requires,  that  in  defcribing  two  refembling  objeCts,  a 
refemblance  in  the  two  members  of  the  period  ought 
to  be  ftudied.  To  begin  with  examples  of  refemblances 
expreffed  in  words  that  have  no  refemblance. 

“  I  have  obferved  of  late,  the  ftyle  of  fome  great 
min  filers  very  much  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  pro¬ 
ductions.”  Szvift,  T  his,  inftead  of  ftudying  the  re- 
femblance  of  words  in  a  period  that  expreffes  a  com- 
parifon,  is  going  out  of  one’s  road  to  avoid  it.  In¬ 
ftead  of  productions,  which  refemble  not  minifters  great 
nor  fmall,  the  proper  word  is  writers  or  authors ; 

44  I  cannot  but  fancy,  however,  that  this  imitation, 
which  paffes  fo  currently  with  other  judgments  muft  at 
fome  time  or  other  have  ftuck  a  little  with  your  lord - 
/hip”  Shaft  jh.  Better  thus  :  44  I  cannot  but  fancy, 
however,  that  this  imitation,  which  paffes  fo  currently 
with  others,  muft  at  fome  time  or  other  have  ftuck  a 
little  with  your  lordfhip .” 

44  A  glutton  or  mere  fenfualift  is  as  ridiculous  as  the 
other  two  characters.”  Id '. 

44  They  wifely  prefer  the  generous  efforts  of  good  will 
and  cffeEhon ,  to  the  reluCtant  compliances  of  fuch  as 
obey  by  force.”  Bolingb. 

It  is  a  ftill  greater  deviation  from  congruity,  to  af- 
fe£t  not  only  variety  in  the  words,  but  alfo  in  the  con* 
ftruCtion. 

Hume  fpeaking  of  Shakefpeare  :  44  There  may  re¬ 
main  a  fufpieion  that  we  overrate  the  greatnefs  of  his 
genius,  in  the  fame  manner  as  bodies  appear  more  gi¬ 
gantic  on  account  of  their  being  dilproportioned  and 
mifhapen.”  This  is  ftudying  variety  in  a  period  where 
the  beauty  lies  in  uniformity.  Better  thus:  44  There 
may  remain  a  fufpieion  that  we  overrate  the  great¬ 
nefs  of  his  genius,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  overrate 
the  greatnefs  of  bodies  that  are  difproportioned  and 
mifhapen.” 

Next  of  comparifon  where  things  are  oppofed  to 
each  other.  And  here  it  muft  be  obvious,  that  if  re¬ 
femblance  ought  to  be  ftudied  in  the  words  which  ex¬ 
prefs  two  refembling  objeCts,  there  is  equal  reafon  for 
ftudying  oppofition  in  the  words  which  exprefs  con- 
trailed  obje&s.  This  rule  will  be  belt  illuftrated  by- 
examples  of  deviations  from  it. 

44  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man’s  virtues }  an  enemy 
inflames  his  crimes.”  Sped,  Here  the  oppofition  in 
the  thought  is  negleCted  in  the  words ;  which  at  firft 
view  feem  to  import,  that  the  friend  and  enemy  are 
employed  in  different  matters,  without  any  relation  to 
each  other,  whether  of  refemblance  or  of  oppofition. 
And  therefore  the  contrail  or  oppofition  will  be  better 
marked  by  exprefling  the  thought  as  follow-s:  44  A 
friend  exaggerates  a  man’s  virtues,  an  enemy  his 
crimes.” 

44  The  wife  man  is  happy  wffien  he  gains  his  own  ap¬ 
probation  ;  the  fool  when  he  recommends  himfelf  to 
the  applaufe  of  thofe  about  him.”  Ib.  Better  :  44  The 
wife  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  approbation, 
the  fool  when  lie  gains  that  of  others.” 

We  proceed  to  a  rule  of  a  different  kind.  During 
the  courfe  of  a  period,  the  feene  ought  to  be  continued 
■without  variation  :  the  changing  from  perfon  to  perfon, 
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Language,  froni  fubjedl  to  fubjecf,  or  from  perfon  to  fubjeff,  within 
^  the  bounds  of  a  tingle  period,  diftradb  the  mind,  and 

affords  no  time  for  a  folid  imprtflion. 

Hook,  in  his  Roman  hiftory,  fpeaking  of  Eumenes, 
who  had  been  beat  to  the  ground  with  a  ft  one,  fays, 
“  After  a  (hurt  time  he  came  to  himfelf \  and  the  next 
day  they  put  him  on  board  his  (hip,  which  conveyed 
him  hr  ft  to  Corinth,  and  thence  to  the  iftand  of 
,/Egina.” 

The  following  period  is  unpleafant,  even  by  a  very 
flight  deviation  from  the  rule  :  44  That  fort  of  init ruc¬ 
tion  which  is  acquired  by  inculcating  an  important 
moral  truth,”  &c.  This  expreftion  includes  two  per- 
fons,  one  acquiring,  and  one  inculcating  ;  and  the 
feene  is  changed  without  neu-flhy.  To  avoid  this 
blemifti,  the  thought  may  be  expreiled  thus:  44  I.  hat 
fort  of  in  it  ruction  which  is  afforded  by  inculcating,” 
&c. 

The  bad  effect  of  fuch  a  change  of  perfon  is  remark¬ 
able  in  the  following  paffage  :  44  The  Britons ,  daily 
baraffed  by  erm  1  inroads  from  the  Phis,  were  forced 


to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence,  who 


cornea  uen  c- 


ly  reduced  the  greateft  part  of  the  ifiarrd  to  their  own 
power,  drove  the  Britons  into  the  moil  remote  and 
mountainous  parts,  and  the  reft  of  the  country ,  m  cuf- 
toms,  religion,  and  language,  became  wholly  Saxon.” 
Swift. 

The  following  paffage  has- a  change  from  fubjeft  to 
perfon  :  “  1  his  prof  itut ion  of  praife  is  not  only  a  deceit 
upon  the  grofs  of  mankind,  who  take  their  notion  of 
characters  from  the  learned  \  but  alfo  the  better  Jort  muft 
by  this  means  lofe  fume  part  at  lcaft  of  that  aefire  of 
fame  which  is  the  incentive  to  generous  actions,  when 
they  find  it  promifcuoufly  beftowed  on  the  meritorious 
and  undeferving.”  Guardian ,  N°  4. 

The  prefent  head,  which  relates  to  the  choice  of  ma¬ 
terials,  fhall  be  doled  with  a  rule  concerning  the  ufe  of 
copulatives.  Longinus  obferves,  that  it  animates  a  pe¬ 
riod  to  drop  the  copulatives  *,  and  he  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  example  from  Xenophon  :  44  Clofing  their  (hit- Ids 
together,  they  were  puthed,  they  fought,  they  flew, 
they  were  {lain.”  The  reafon  may  be  what  follows. 
A  continued  found,  if  not  loud,  tends  to  lay  us  afleep  : 
an  interrupted  found  ronfes  and  animates  by  its  rept  ated 
impulfes  :  thus  feet  compofed  ot  fyllables,  being  pro¬ 
nounced  with  a  fenfible  interval  between  each,  make 
more  lively  imprellions  than  can  be  made  by  a  continued 
found.  A  period  of  which  the  members  are  conned ed 
by  copulatives,  produceth  an  effect  upon  the  mind  ap¬ 
proaching  to  that  of  a  continued  found  }  and  therefore 
the  fup prefling  copulatives  muft  animate  a  defeription. 
It  produces  a  different  effect  akin  to  that  mentioned  : 
the  members  of  a  period  connected  by  proper  copula¬ 
tives,  glide  fmeothly  and  gently  along  ;  and  are  a  proof 
of  fedatenefs  and  leifure  in  the  fpeaker  :  on  the  other 
hand,  one  in  the  hurry  of  p  ffion,  negle&ing  copula¬ 
tives  and  other  particles,  expreffts  the  principal  image 
only  \  and  for  that  reafon,  hurry  or  quick  action  is  belt 
expreffed  without  copulatives  1 


Veni,  vidi,  vici. 


.. _ - _ _ _ Ite:  _ 

Ferte  citi  flammas,  date  vela,  impellite  remos. 

T&neid ,  iv.  593* 


Ouis  globus,  O  elves,  caligine  volvitur  atra  >  Language. 

Ferte  citi  ferrum,  date  tela,  fcandite  muros. 
lioftis  adeft,  eja.  Mneid ,  ix.  37. 

In  this  view  Longinus  juftly  compares  copulatives  in  a 
period  to  ftrait  tying,  which  in  a  race  obltrudts  the  free¬ 
dom  of  motion. 

It  follows,  that  a  plurality  of  copulatives  in  the  fame 
period  ought  to  be  avoided  }  for  if  the  laying  afide  co¬ 
pulatives  give  force  and  livelinefs,  a  redundancy  of  them 
muft  render  the  period  languid.  The  following  inftance 
may  be  appealed  to,  though  there  are  but  two  copula¬ 
tives  :  “  Upon  looking  over  the  letters  of  my  female 
correfpondents,  I  find  feveral  from  women  complaining 
of  jealous  liufbands  y  and  at  the  fame  time  protefting 
their  own  innocence,  and  defiring  my  advice  upon  this 
oceafion.”  Spell . 

Win  ■re  the  words  are  intended  to  exprefs  the  cold- 
nefs  of  the  fpeaker,  there  indeed  the  redundancy  of  co¬ 
pulatives  is  a  beauty  : 

4  Dining  one  day  at  an  alderman’s  in  the  city,  Peter 
4  oblerved  him  expatiating  after  the  manner  of  his  bre- 
4  thren  in  the  praifes  of  his  iurloin  of  beef.  u  Beef 
44  (ibid  the  {age  magiftrate)  is- the  king  of  meat  :  beef 
44  comprehends  in  it  the  quinteffehce  of  partridge,  and 
44  quail,  and  venilon,  and  pheafant,  and  plum  pudding, 

44  and  cuftard  ”  Tale  of  a  Tub ,  §  4.  And  the  au¬ 
thor  ihov/s  great  delicacy  of  tafte  by  varying  the  ex¬ 
preftion  in  the  mouth  of  Peter,  who  is  represented  more 
animated  :  44  Bread  (fays  he),  dear  brothers,  is  the 
44  ftaff  of  life  y  in  which  bread  is  contained,  inclufive$ 

44  the  q.u In te {fence  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  venifon,  par- 
44  tridge,  plum  pudding,  and  cuftard  ” 

Another  cafe  muft  alfo  be  excepted.  Copulatives 
have  a  good  effect:  where  the  intention  is  to  give  an 
ira predion  of  a  great  multitude  confiding  of  many  di- 
viffons,  for  example  :  4  The  army  was  compofed  of 
Grecians,  and  Carians,  and  Lycians,  and  Pamphylians, 
and  Phrygians.’  The  reafon  is,  that  a  leifurtly  fur- 
vey,  which  is  expreffed  by  the  copulatives,  makes  the 
parts  appear  more  numerous  than  they  would  do  by  a 
bafty  furvey  :  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  army  appears  in 
one  group  *,  in  the  former,  we  take  as  it  were  an  accu¬ 
rate  furvey  of  each  nation,  and  of  each  diviffon. 

2.  To  pave  the  way  for  the  rules  of  arrangement,  it 
will  here  be  neceflhry  to  explain  the  difference  between 
a  natural  ftyle  and  that  where  tranfpofition  or  inver- 
lion  prevails.  In  a  natural  ftyle,  relative  words  are 
bv  juxtaposition  connected  with  . thofe  to  which  they 
relate,  going  before  or  after,  according  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  genius  of  the  language.  Again,  a  circumftance 
conne£red  by  a  prepofition,  follows  naturally  the  word 
with  which  it  is  connt&ed.  But  this  arrangement  may 
be  varied,  when  a  different  order  is  more  beautiful  :  a 
circumftance  may  be  placed  before  the  word  with  which 
it  is  conne&ed  by  a  prepofition  ;  and  may  be  interjeft- 
ed  even  between  a  relative  word  and  that  to  which  it 
relates.  -When  fuch  liberties  are  frequently  taken,  the 
ftyle  becomes  inverted  or  tranfpofed. 

But  as  the  liberty  of  inverffon  is  a  capital  point  in 
the  prefent  fubjeft,  it  will  be  neceftary  to  examine  it 
more  narrowly,  and  in  particular  to  trace  the  feveral 
degrees  in  which  an  inverted  ftyle  recedes  more  and 
snore  from  that  which  is  natural.  And  firft,  as  t&  the 
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Language,  placing  a  circumftance  before  the  word  with  which  it 
is  connected,  this  is  the  eafieft  of  all  inverlion,  even  fo 
eafy  as  to  be  confiftent  with  a  ftyle  that  is  properly 
termed  natural :  witnefs  the  following  examples. 

4‘  In  the  fincerity  of  my  heart,  I  profefs,”  &c. 

“  By  our  own  ill  management,  we  are  brought  to  fo 
low  an  ebb  of  wealth  and  credit,  that,”  &e. 

“  On  Tburfday  morning  there  was  little  or  nothing 
tranfaCted  in  Change-aliey.” 

“  At  St  Bride’s  church  in  Fleetftreet,  Mr  Woolfton 
(who  wrote  againft  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour),  in  the 
titmoft  terrors  of  confcience,  made  a  public  recantation.” 

The  interjecting  a  circumftance  between  a  relative 
Word  and  that  to  which  it  relates,  is  more  properly 
termed  inverfion  ;  becaufe,  by  a  disjunction  of  words 
intimately  connedted,  it  recedes  farther  from  a  natural 
ftyle.  But  this  licenfe  has  degrees  \  for  the  disjunc¬ 
tion  is  more  violent  in  fome  cafes  than  in  others. 

In  nature,  though  a  fubjeCt  cannot  exift  without  its 
qualities,  nor  a  quality  without  a  fubjeCt;  yet  in  our 
conception  of  thefe,  a  material  difference  may  be  re¬ 
marked.  We  cannot  conceive  a  quality  but  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  fome  fubjeCt  :  it  makes  indeed  a  part  of  the  idea 
which  is  formed  of  the  fubjeCt.  But  the  oppoftte  holds 
not ;  for  though  we  cannot  form  a  conception  of  a 
fubj=Ct  void  of  all  qualities,  a  partial  conception  may 
be  formed  of  it,  abftraCting  from  any  particular 'qua¬ 
lity  :  we  can,  for  example,  form  the  idea  of  a  fine  A- 
rabian  horfe  without  regard  to  his  colour,  or  of  a  white 
horfe  without  regard  to  his  fize.  Such  partial  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  fubjeCt  is  (till  more  eafy  with  refpeCt  to  ac¬ 
tion  or  motion,  which  is  an  occafional  attribute  only, 
and  has  not  the  fame  permanency  with  colour  or  figure  : 
we  cannot  form  an  idea  of  motion  independent  of  a  bo¬ 
dy  j  but  there  is  nothing  more  eafy  than  to  form  an  idea 
of  a  body  at  reft.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  degree 
of  inverfion  depends  greatly  on  the  order  in  which  the 
related  words  are  placed  :  when  a  fubftantive  occupies 
the  firft  place,  the  idea  it  fuggefts  muft  fubfift  in  the 
mind  at  leaft  for  a  moment,  independent  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  words  afterward  introduced  ;  and  that  moment  may 
without  difficulty  be  prolonged  by  interjecting  a  cir¬ 
cumftance  between  the  fubftantive  and  its  connections. 
This  liberty  therefore,  however  frequent,  will  fcarce 
alone  be  fufficient  to  denominate  a  ftyle  inverted.  The 
cafe  is  very  different,  where  the  word  that  occupies  the 
firft  place  denotes  a  quality  or  an  aCticn  ;  for  as  thefe 
cannot  be  conceived  without  a  fubjeCt,  they  cannot 
without  greater  violence  be  feparated  from  the  fubjeCt 
that  follows  ;  and  for  that  reafon,  every  fuch  repara¬ 
tion  by  means  of  an  inteijeCted  circumftance  belongs 
to  an  inverted  ftyle. 

To  illuftrate  this  doClrine,  examples  are  neceffary. 

In  the  following,  the  word  firft  introduced  does  not  im¬ 
ply  a  relation  : 

- Nar  Eve  to  iterate 

Her  former  trefpafs  fear’d. 

— ■  - - Hunger  and  third:  at  once, 

Powerful  perfuaders,  quicken’d  at  the  fcent 
Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urg’d  me  fo  keen. — 

Moon  that  now  meet’ll  the  orient  fun,  now  fli’ft 
With  the  fix’d  ftars,  fix’d  in  their  orb  that  flips, 

And  ye  five  other  wand’ring  fires  that  move 
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In  myftic  dance,  not  without  fong,  refound  Langnng*, 

His  praife. 

Where  the  word  firft  introduced  imports  a  relation, 
the  disjunction  will  be  found  more  violent : 

Of  man’s  firft  difobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whole  mortal  tafte 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo, 

With  lofs  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Reftore  us,  and  regain  the  blil'sful  feat, 

Sing  heav’nly  mufe. 

- Upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 

Of  this  round  world,  whofe  firft  convex  divides 
The  luminous- inferior  orbs  enclos’d 
From  chaos  and  th’  inroad  of  darknefs  old, 

Satan  alighted  walks. 

• — . — - On  a  fudden  open  fly, 

With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  found, 

Th’  infernal  doors. 

- Wherein  remain’d, 

For  what  could  elfe  ?  to  our  almighty  foe 
Clear  victory,  to  our  part  lofs  and  rout. 

Language  would  have  no  great  power,  were  it  con¬ 
fined  to  the  natural  order  of  ideas  :  By  inverfion  a 
thoufand  beauties  may  be  compaffed,  which  muft  be 
relinquilhed  in  a  natural  arrangement. 

Rules,  i.  In  the  arrangement  of  a  period,  as  well 
as  in  a  right  choice  of  words,  the  firft  and  great  ob- 
jeCl  being,  perfpicuity,  the  rule  above  laid  down,  that 
perfpicuity  ought  not  to  be  facrificed  to  any  other 
beauty,  holds  equally  in  both.  Ambiguities  oecafion- 
ed  by  a  wrong  arrangement  are  of  two  forts ;  the  one 
where  the  arrangement  leads  to  a  wrong  fenfe,  and  the 
other  where  the  fenfe  is  lefs  doubtful..  The  firft,  being 
the  more  culpable,  (hall  take  the  h  ad,  beginning  with 
examples  of  words  put  in  a  wrong  place. 

“  How  much  the  imagination  of  fuch  a  prefence 
muft  exalt  a  genius,  we  may  obferve  merely  from  the 
influence  which  an  ordinary  prefence  has  over  men.” 

Shaftefb.  The  arrangement  leads  to  a  wrong  fenfe: 
the  adverb  merely  feems  by  itspofition  to  affeCt  the  pre¬ 
ceding  word  $  whereas  it  is  intended  to  affeCt  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words,  an  ordinary  prefence ;  and  therefore  the 
arrangement  ought  to  be  thus  :  “  How  much  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  fuch  a  prefence  muft  exalt  a  genius,  we 
may  obferve  from  the  influence  which  an  ordinary  pre¬ 
fence  merely  has  over  men.”  [Or  better],  “  which 
even  an  ordinary  prefence  has  over  men.” 

“  Sixtus  the  Fourth  was,  if  I  miftake  not,  a  great 
collector  of  books  at  leaft.”  Boling.  The  expreflion 
here  leads  evidently  to  a  wrong  fenfe  j  the  adverb  at 
leaf,  ought  not  to  be  connected  with  the  fubftantive 
books,  but  with  col/eBor ,  thus  :  “  Sixtus  the  Fourth 
was  a  great  collector  at  leaft,  of  books.” 

Speaking  of  Louis  XIV.  “  If  he  was  not  the  great- 
eft  king,  he  was  the  beft  aCtor  of  majefty  at  leaft  that 
ever  filled  a  throne.”  Id.  Better  thus  :  “  If  he  was 
not  the  greateft  king,  he  was  at  leaft  the  beft  aCtor 
of  majefty,”  &c.  This  arrangement  removes  the  wrong 
fenfe  occafioned  by  the  juxtapofition  of  majefy  and  at 
leaf. 
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Language.  The  following  examples  are  of  a  wrong  arrangement 
0f  members. 

44  I  have  confined  myfelf  to  thofe  methods  for  the 
advancement  of  piety,  which  are  in  the  power  of  a 
prince  limited  like  ours  by  a  ftriCl  execution  of  the 
laws.”  Swift .  The  ftru&ure  of  this  period  leads  to  a 
meaning  which  is  not  the  author’s,  viz.  power  limited 
by  a  ftriCl  execution  of  the  laws.  That  wrong  fenfe  is 
removed  by  the  following  arrangement :  44  I  have  con¬ 
fined  myfelf  to  thofe  methods  for  the  advancement  of 
piety,  which,  by  a  ftriCl  execution  of  the  laws,  are  in 
the  power  of  a  prince  limited  like  ours.” 

“  This  morning,  when  one  of  Lady  Lizard’s  daugh¬ 
ters  was  looking  over  fome  hoods  and  ribbands  brought 
by  her  tirewoman,  with  great  care  and  diligence,  I  em¬ 
ployed  no  lefs  in  examining  the  box  which  contained 
them.”  Guardian.  The  wrong  fenfe  occafioned  by 
this  arrangement,  may  be  eafily  prevented  by  varying 
it  thus  :  44  This  morning,  when,  with  great  care  and 
diligence,  one  of  Lady  Lizard’s  daughters  was  look¬ 
ing  over  fome  hoods  and  ribbands,”  &c. 

u  A  great  done  that  I  happened  to  find  after  a 
long  fearch  by  the  fea  fhore,  ferved  me  for  an  anchor.” 
Swift .  One  would  think  that  the  fearch  was  confined 
to  the  fea  fhore;  but  as  the  meaning  is,  that  the  great 
flone  was  found  by  the  fea  fhore,  the  period  ought  to 
be  arranged  thus  :  44  A  great  ftone  that,  after  a  long 
fearch,  I  happened  to  find  by  the  fea  fhore,  ferved  me 
for  an  anchor.” 

Next  of  a  wrong  arrangement  where  the  fenfe  is  left 
doubtful  5  beginning,  as  in  the  former  fort,  with  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  wrong  arrangement  of  words  in  a  mem¬ 
ber. 

44  Thefe  forms  of  converfation  by  degrees  multiplied 
and  grew  troublefome.”  SpeB.  Here  it  is  left  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  modification  by  degrees  relates  to 
the  preceding  member  or  to  what  follows  :  it  fliould 
be,  44  Thefe  forms  of  converfation  multiplied  by  de¬ 
grees.” 

“  Nor  does  this  falfe  modefty  expofe  us  only  to  fuch 
actions  as  are  indifcreet,  but  very  often  to  fuch  as  are 
highly  criminal.”  SpeB.  The  ambiguity  is  removed 
by  the  following  arrangement  :  44  Nor  does  this  falfe 
modefty  expofe  us  to  fuch  actions  only  as  are  indif¬ 
creet,”  &c. 

14  The  empire  of  Blefufcu  is  an  ifland  fituated  to 
the  north-eaft  fide  of  Lilliput,  from  whence  it  is 
parted  only  by  a  channel  of  8oo  yards  wide.”  Swift . 

The  ambiguity  may  be  removed  thus: _ _ 

44  from  whence  it  is  parted  by  a  channel  of  8oo  yards 
wide  only.” 

In  the  following  examples  the  fenfe  is  left  doubtful 
by  wrong  arrangement  of  members. 

The  minifter  who  grows  lefs  by  his  elevation,  like 
a  little  fatue  placed  on  a  mighty  pedejlat,  will  always  have 
his  jealoufy  itrong  about  him.”  Bolingb.  Here,  fo 
far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  arrangement,  it  is 
doubtful,  whether  the  object  introduced  by  way  of  fimile 
relates  to  what  goes  before  or  to  what  follows.  The 
ambiguity  is  removed  by  the  following  arrangement  : 

44  The  minifter  who,  like  a  little  ftatue  placed  on  at 
mighty  pedeftal,  grows  lefs  by  his  elevation,  will  al¬ 
ways,”  &c. 

Speaking  of  the  fuperflitious  praCtice  of  locking 
tip  the  room  where  a  perfon  of  diftin&ion  dies  :  44  The 
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knight,  feeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a  Language, 

compafs,  and  himfelf  in  a  manner  fhut  out  of  his  own - 

houfe,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother ,  ordered  ail  the 
apartments  to  be  flung  open,  and  exorcifed  by  his 
chaplain.”  .  SpeB.  Better  thus :  44  The  knight,  fee¬ 
ing  his  habitation  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  and 
himfelf  in  a  manner  fliut  out  of  his  own  houle,  order¬ 
ed,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  all  the  apartments 
to  be  flung  open. 

Speaking  of  fome  indecencies  in  converfation  :  44  As 
it  is  impoffible  for  fuch  an  irrational  way  of  conver¬ 
fation  ^  to  laft  long  among  a  people  that  make  any 
profeflion  of  religion,  or  (how  of  modefty,  if  the  coun¬ 
try  gentlemen  get  into  it,  they  will  certainly  be  left  in 
the  lurch.”  Ib.  The  ambiguity  vaniflies  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  arrangement  - - 44  the  country 

gentlemen,  if  they  get  into  it,  will  certainly  be  left  in 
the  lurch.” 

44  And  fmee  it  is  neceflary  that  there  fhould  be  a 
perpetual  intercourfe  of  buying  and  felling,  and  deal¬ 
ing  upon  credit,  where  fraud  is  permitted  or  connived 
at,  or  hath  no  law  to  punijh  it,  the  honeft  dealer  is 
always  undone,  and  the  knave  gets  the  advantage.” 

Swift.  Better  thus  :  44  And  fince  it  is  neceflary  that 
there  fhould  be  a  perpetual  intercourfe  of  buying  and 
felling,  and  dealing  upon  credit,  the  honeft  dealer, 
where  fraud  is  permitted  or  connived  at,  or  hath  no 
law  to  punifh  it,  is  always  undone,  and  the  knave  gets 
the  advantage.” 

From  thefe  examples,  the  following  obfervation 
will  occur  :  That  a  circumfUnce  ought  never  to  be 
placed  between  two  capital  members  of  a  period  ;  for 
by  fuch  fltuation  it  muft  always  be  doubtful,  fo  far  as 
we  gather  from  the  arrangement,  to  which  of  the  two 
members  it  belongs  :  where  it  is  interjeCled,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  between  parts  of  the  member  to  which 
it  belongs,  the  ambiguity  is  removed,  and  the  capital 
members  are  kept  diftinCl,  which  is  a  great  beauty  in 
compofition.'  In  general,  to  preferve  members  diftinCl 
that  fignify  things  diftinguifhed  in  the  thought,  the 
beft  method  is,  to  place  firft  in  the  confequent  mem¬ 
ber,  fome  word  that  cannot  conneCI  with  what  pre¬ 
cedes  it. 

If  it  fhall  be  thought,  that  the  objections  here  are 
too  ferupuious,  and  that  the  defeat  of  perfpicuity  is 
eafily  fupplied  by  accurate  punctuation  ;  the  anfwer 
is.  That  punCtuation  may  remove  an  ambiguity,  but 
will  never  produce  that  peculiar  beauty  which  is  per¬ 
ceived  when  the  fenfe  comes  out  clearly  and  diftinCtly 
by  means  of  a  happy  arrangement.  Such  influence 
has  this  beauty,  that,  by  a  natural  tranfltion  of  per¬ 
ception,  it  is  communicated  to  the  very  found  of  the 
words,  fo  as  in  appearance  to  improve  the  mufie  of 
the  period.  But  as  this  curious  fubjeCt  comes  in  more 
properly  elfewhere,  it  is  fufficient  at  prelent  to  appeal 
to  experience,  that  a  period,  fo  arranged  as  to  bring 
out  the  fenfe  clear,  feems  always  more  nniflcal  than 
where  the  fenfe  is  left  in  any  degree  doubtful. 

The  next  rule  is,  That  words  expr effing  things 
conneded  in  the  thought,  ought  to  be  placed  as  near 
together  as  poflible.  This  rule  is  derived  immediately 
from  human  nature,  prone  in  every  inftance  to  place 
together  things  in  any  manner  conneCled  :  where 
things  are  arranged  according  to  their  connexions^ 
wTe  have  a  lenfe  of  order )  otherwife  we  have  a  fenfe 
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of  diforder,  as  of  things  placed  by  chance  :  and  we 
'  naturally  place  words  in  the  fame  order  in  which  we 
would  place  the  things  they  lignify.  The  bad  effefl 
of  a  violent  feparation  of  words  or  members  thus  inti¬ 
mately  conne&ed,  will  appear  from  the  following  ex¬ 
amples. 

“  For  the  Englifh  are  naturally  fanciful,  and  very 
often  difpofed,  by  that  gloomincfs  and  melancholy  of 
temper  which  is  fo  frequent  in  our  nation,  to  many 
wild  notions  and  vilions,  to  which  others  are  not  fo 
liable.”  Speci.  Here  the  verb  or  affertion  is,  by  a  pre- 
ty  long  circumftance,  violently  feparated  from  the  fub- 
jt’Ct  to  which  it  refers  :  this  makes  a  harlh  arrangement ; 
the  lefs  ex cu fable  that  the  fault  is  eafily  prevented  by 
placing  the  circumftance  before  the  verb,  after  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  “  For  the  Englifh  are  naturally  fanci¬ 
ful,  and  by  that  gloominefs  and  melancholy  of  temper 
which  is  fo  frequent  in  our  nation,  are  often  difpofed  to 
many  wild  notions,”  &c. 

“  From  whence  wfe  may  date  likewife  the  rivalftffp 
of  the  houfe  of  France,  for  we  may  reckon  that  of  Va¬ 
lois  and  that  of  Bourbon  as  one  upon  this  occafion, 
and  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  that  continues  at  this  day, 
and  has  oft  coft  fo  much  blood  and  fo  much  treafure  in 
the  courfe  of  it.”  Bo/ingbr, 

ct  It  cannot  be  impertinent  or  ridiculous  therefore  in 
fuch  a  country,  whatever  it  might  be  in  the  abbot  of 
St  Real’s,  which  was  Savoy,  I  think  ;  or,  in  Peru,  un¬ 
der  the  incas,  where  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega  fays  it  was 
lawful  for  none  but  the  nobility  to  ftudy — for  men  of 
all  degrees  to  inftrufl  themfelves  in  thofe  affairs  where¬ 
in  they  may  be  a&ors,  or  judgers  of  thofe  that  aft,  or 
controllers  of  thofe  that  judge.”  Ibid, 

“  If  Scipio,  who  was  naturally  given  to  women,  for 
which  anecdote  we  have,  if  I  miftake  not,  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Polybius,  as  well  as  fome  verfes  of  Nevius  pre- 
ferved  by  Aulus  Gellius,  had  been  educated  by  Olym¬ 
pias  at  the  court  of  Philip,  it  is  improbable  that  he 
would  have  reftored  the  beautiful  Spaniard.”  Ibid, 

If  any  one  have  a  curiofity  for  more  fpccimens  of  this 
kind,  they  will  be  found  without  number  in  the  works 
of  the  fame  author. 

A  pronoun,  which  faves  the  naming  a  perfon  or 
thing  a  fecond  time,  ought  to  be  placed  as  near  as 
poffible  to  the  name  of  that  perfon  or  thing.  This  is 
a  branch  of  the  foregoing  rule  \  and  with  the  reafon 
there  given,  another  occurs,  viz.  That  if  other  ideas 
intervene,  it  is  difficult  to  recal  the  perfon  or  thing  by 
reference. 

“  If  I  had  leave  to  print  the  Latin  letters  tranf- 
mitted  to  me  from  foreign  parts,  they  would  fill  a  vo¬ 
lume,  and  be  a  full  defence  againft  all  that  Mr  Pa- 
tridge,  or  his  accomplices  of  the  Portugal  inquifition, 
will  be  ever  able  to  objeft  ;  who ,  by  the  way,  are  the 
only  enemies  my  predictions  have  ever  met  with  at 

home  or  abroad.”  Better  thus  : - “  and  be  a  full 

defence  againft  all  that  can  be  objected  by  Mr  Pa- 
tridge,  or  his  accomplices  of  the  Portugal  inquifition  j 
who,  by  the  way,  are,”  &c. 

“  There  being  a  round  million  of  creatures  in  hu¬ 
man  figure,  throughout  this  kingdom,  whofe  whole  fub- 
fiftcnce,”  &c.  Swift,  Better  :  “  There  being,  through¬ 
out  this  kingdom,  a  round  million  of  creatures  in  hu¬ 
man  figure,  whofe  whole  fubfiftence,”  &c. 

The  following  rule  depends  on  the  communication 


of  emotions  to  related  objeCls  \  a  principle  in  human  kang 
nature  that  hath  an  extenfive  operation  ;  and  we  find  11 
this  operation,  even  where  the  objects  are  not  other- 
wife  related  than  by  juxtapofition  of  the  words  that  ex- 
prefs  them.  Hence,  to  elevate  or  deprels  an  objeCI, 
one  method  is,  to  join  it  in  the  expreffion  with  another 
that  is  naturally  high  or  lowr  :  witnefs  the  following 
fpeech  of  Eumenes  to  the  Roman  fenate. 

“  Caufam  veniendi  fibi  Romam  fuiffe,  praeter  cupi- 
ditatem  vifendi  deos  hominefque ,  quorum  beneficio  in  ea 
fortuna  effet,  fupra  quam  ne  optare  quidem  auderet, 
etiam  ut  coram  moneret  fenatum  ut  Pcrfei  conatus 
obviam  iret.”  Livij .  To  join  the  Romans  with  the 
gods  in  the  fame  enunciation,  is  an  artful  ftroke  of 
flattery,  becaufe  it  tacitly  puts  them  on  a  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  degrading  or  vilifying  an 
objeCt,  is  done  fuccefsfully  by  ranking  it  with  one  that 
is  really  low  :  I  hope  to  have  this  entertainment  in. 

readinefs  for  the  next  winter  *,  and  doubt  not  but  it  will 
pleafe  more  than  the  opera  or  puppet  fhow.”  SpeB, 

“  Manifold  have  been  the  judgments  which  Heaven 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  chaftifement  of  a  finful  peo¬ 
ple,  has  infliCled  upon  whole  nations.  For  when  the 
degeneracy  becomes  common,  it  is  but  juft  the  punifti- 
ment  fhould  be  general.  Of  this  kind,  in  our  own 
unfortunate  country,  was  that  deftru&ive  peftilence, 
whofe  mortality  wras  fo  fatal  as  to  fweep  away,  if  Sir 
William  Petty  may  be  believed,  five  millions  of  Chri- 
ftian  fouls,  befides  women  and  Jews.”  Arbuthnot . 

“  Such  alfo  was  that  dreadful  conflagration  enfuing 
in  this  famous  metropolis  of  London,  which  confumed, 
according  to  the  computation  of  Sir  Samuel  More¬ 
land,  100,000  houfes,  not  to  mention  churches  and 
ftables.”  Ibid, 

“  But  on  condition  it  might  pafs  into  a  law,  I  would 
gladly  exempt  both  lawyers  of  all  ages,  fubaltern  and 
field  officers,  young  heirs,  dancing  mafters,  pickpockets, 
and  players.”  Swift, 

Sooner  let  earth,  air,  fea,  to  chaos  fall, 

Men  monkeys,  lap  dogs,  parrots,  perifh  all. 

Rape  of  the  Loch , 

Circumftances  in  a  period  refemble  fmall  ftones  in  a 
building,  employed  to  fill  up  vacuities  among  thofe  of 
a  larger  fize.  In  the  arrangement  of  a  period,  fuch 
under  parts  crowded  together  make  a  poor  figure  }  and 
never  are  graceful  but  w’hen  interfperfed  among  the 
capital  parts. 

“  It  is  likew'ife  urged,  that  there  are,  by  computa¬ 
tion,  in  this  kingdom,  above  10,000  parfons,  whofe 
revenues,  added  to  thofe  of  my  lords  the  bifhops, 
would  fuffice  to  maintain,  &.C.  Swift,  Here  two  cir¬ 
cumftances,  viz.  by  computation ,  and  in  this  kingdom ,  are 
crowded  together  unneceffarily.  They  make  a  better 
appearance  feparated  in  the  following  manner  :  “  It  is 
likewife  urged,  that  in  this  kingdom  there  are  by  com¬ 
putation,  above  10,000  parfons,”  &c. 

If  there  be  room  for  a  choice,  the  fooner  a  circum¬ 
ftance  is  introduced,  the  better  )  becaufe  circumftan¬ 
ces  are  proper  for  that  eoolnefs  of  mind,  with  which 
we  begin  a  period  as  well  as  a  volume :  in  the  prog  re  Is 
the  mind  warms,  and  has  a  greater  relifh  for  matters 
of  importance.  When  a  circumftance  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  or  near  the  beginning,  the 
trarifition  from  it  to  the  principal  fubjefl  is  agreeable n 
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a  bad  eft'cCi  : 
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,  it  e:ms 
“  Whether  a  choice 
any  country  been 


Language,  it  is  like  afcending,  or  going  upward. 

hand,  to  place  it  late  in  the  period  has 
for  after  being  engaged  in  the  principal  iubjeft,  one 
is  with  reluctance  brought  down  to  g  vt  attention  to  a 
circum ilance.  Hence  evidently  the  preference  of  the 
following  arrangement,  “  Whether  in  any  country  a 
•  choice  altogether  unexceptionable  has  been  made, 
doubtful  ;”  before  this  other, 
altogether  unexceptionable  ha: 
made,”  &c. 

For  this  reafon  the  following  period  is  exceptionable 
in  point  of  arrangement.  u  I  have  confide  red  former¬ 
ly,  with  a  good  deal  of  attention,  the  fubjedl  upon 
which  you  command  me  to  comm  uni  cate  my  thoughts 
to  you.”  Boling .  Which,  with  a  flight  alteration,  may 
be  improved  thus  :  Ci  I  have  formerly,  with  a  good  deal 
of  attention,  confidered  the  fubje£l,”  &c. 

Sw  ift,  fpeaking  of  a  virtuous  and  learned  education  : 
“  And  although  they  may  be,  and  too  often  are, 
drawn  by  the  temptations  of  youth,  and  the  opportu¬ 
nities  of  a  large  fortune,  into  fome  irregularities,  when 
they  come  forward  into  the  great  world ;  it  is  ever  with 
reluClance  and  compunction  of  mind,  becaufe  their  bias 
to  virtue  ft  ill  continues.”  Betters  “  And  although, 
when  they  come  forward  into  the  great  world,  they  may 
be,  and  too  often,”  &c. 

In  arranging  a  period,  it  is  of  importance  to  deter¬ 
mine  in  what  part  of  it  a  word  makes  the  greatefl: 
figure,  whether  at  the  beginning,  during  the  courfe, 
or  at  the  clofe.  The  breaking  filence  roufes  the  at¬ 
tention,  and  prepares  for  a  deep  impreflion  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  :  the  beginning,  however,  muft  yield  to  the 
clofe  ;  which  being  fueceeded  by  a  paufe,  affords  time 
for  a  word  to  make  its  deepeft  impreflion.  Hence  the 
following  rule,  That  to  give  the  utmoft  force  to  a  pe¬ 
riod,  it  ought,  if  poflible,  to  be  clofed  with  that  word 
which  makes  the  greatefl  figure.  The  opportunity  of 
a  paufe  (hould  net  be  thrown  away  upon  accelfories, 
but  referved  for  the  principal  objed,  in  order  that  it 
may  make  a  full  impreffion  :  which  is  an  additional 
reafon  againft  clofing  a  period  without  a  circumftance. 
Th  ere  are,  however,  periods  that  admit  not  fuch  a 
ilrudure  ;  and  in  that  cafe  the  capital  word  ought,  if 
poflible,  to  be  placed  in  the  front,  which  next  to  the 
clofe  is  the  moil  advantageous  for  making  an  impref¬ 
fion.  Hence,  in  dire&ing  our  difeourfe  to  a  man  of 
figure,  wre  ought  to  begin  with  his  name  ;  and  one  will 
be  fenflblc  of  a  degradation  when  this  rule  is  negleded, 
as  it  frequently  is  for  the  fake  of  verfe»  We  give  the 
following  examples. 

Integer  vitae,  fcelerifipie  purus, 

Non  eget  Mauris  jaculis,  neque  arcu, 

Nee  venenatis  gravida  fagittis, 

Fufce,  phavetra.  Horat.  Carm.  lib.  I.  ode  22. 

Je  crams  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  n’ai  point  d’autre 
crainte. 

In  thefe  examples,  the  name  of  the  perfon  addreffed  to 
makes  a  mean  figure,  being  like  a  circumfiance  dipt 
into  a  corner.  That  this  criticifm  is  well  founded,  we 
need  no  other  proof  than  AdJifon’s  tianftation  of  the 
laft  example. 

O  Abner  !  I  fear  my  God,  and  I  fear  none  but  him. 

Guardian ,  N°  117. 


O  father,  what  intends  thy  hand,  file  cry’d,  Languey., 

Again  11  thy  only  fi  n  ?  What  fury,  O  fon,  w 

PoilV fifes  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Againit  thy  father’s  head  ? 

Farad ife  LoJ},  book  ii.  1.  727. 


Every  one  mufi  be  fenfible  of  a  dignity  in  the  invoca¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning,  which  is  not  attained  by  that 
in  the  middle.  It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  ceniure 
this  paiiage  :  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  beautiful,  by 
diflinguifliing  the  rcfpecl  that  is  due  to  a  father  from 
that  which  is  due  to  a  ion. 

The  fubflance  of  what  is  faid  in  this  and  the  fore¬ 
going  fedion,  upon  the  method  of  arranging  words  in 
a  period,  fo  as  to  make  the  deepeft  impreflion  with  rc- 
fpecl  to  found  as  well  as  fignification,  is  comprehend¬ 
ed  in  the  following  obfervation  :  That  order  of  words 
in  a  period  will  always  be  the  mod  agreeable,  where, 
without  obfeuring  the  fenfe,  the  moil  important  images, 
the  moft  fonorous  words,  and  the  iongeft  members, 
bring  up  the  rear.  * 

Hitherto  of  arranging  fingJe  words,  Angle  mem¬ 
bers,  and  Angle  circumflanees.  But  the  enumeration 
of  many  particulars  in  the  fame  period  is  often  necef- 
fary  :  and  the  qu  eft  ion  is,  In  what  order  they  fliould 
be  placed  ?  And,  firft,  with  refped  to  the  enumera¬ 
ting  particulars  of  equal  rank  :  As  there  is  no  caufe 
for  preferring  any  one  before  the  reft,  it  is  indifferent 
to  the  mind  in  what  order  they  be  viewed  ;  therefore 
it  is  indifferent  in  what  order  they  be  named.  2dly,  If 
a  number  of  objeds  of  the  fame  kind,  differing  only 
in  fizc,  are  to  be  ranged  along  a  ftraight  line,  the  mod 
agreeable  order  to  the  eye  is  of  an  increafing  fe- 
ries  :  in  furveying  a  number  of  fubjeds,  beginning 
at  the  lead,  and  proceeding  to  greater  and  greater,  the 
mind  fw;ells  gradually  with  the  fuccefiive  objeds,  and 
in  its  piogrefs  has  a  very  fenfible  pleafure.  Precifely 
for  the  fame  reafon,  words  expreflive  of  fuch  objects 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  fame  order.  The  beauty  of 
this  figure,  which  may  be  termed  a  climax  in  fenfe ,  has 
efcaped  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  the  firft  member  of  the 
following  period  :  “  Let  but  one,  great,  brave,  difin- 
terefted,  adive  man  arile,  and  he  will  be  received,  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  almoft  adored.”  The  following  arrange¬ 
ment  has  fenfibly  a  better  effed :  “  Let  but  one  brave, 
great,  adive,  difinterefted  man  arife,”  &c.  Whether 
the  fame  rule  ought  to  be  followed  in  enumerating  men 
of  different  ranks,  feems  doubtful :  on  the  one  handp 
a  number  of  perfons  prefented  to  the  eye  in  form  of 
an  increafing  feries,  is  undoubtedly  the  moft  agreeable 
order;  on  the  other  hand,  in  every  lift  of  names,  we 
fet  the  perfon  of  the  greatefl  dignity  at  the  top,  and 
defeend  gradually  through  his  inferiors.  Where  the 
purpofe  is  to  honour  the  perfons  named  according  to 
their  rank,  the  latter  ought  to  be  followed  ;  but  every¬ 
one  who  regards  himfeif  only,  or  his  reader,  will 
choofe  the  former  order.  3d ly.  As  the  fenfe  of  or¬ 
der  diredls  the  eye  to  defeend  from  the  principal  to  its 
greatefl  acceffory,  and- from  the  whole  to  its  greatefl: 
part,  and  in  the  fame  order  through  all  the  parts  and 
ae<  effories,  till  we  arrive  at  the  minuteil ;  the  fame  or¬ 
der  ou^ht  to  be  followed  in  the  enumeration  of  iuch 
particulars. 

When  force  and  livelinefs  of  expreflion  are  demand¬ 
ed,  the  rule  is,  to  fulpend  the  thought  as  long  as  pof- 
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language,  fible,  and  to  bring  It  out  full  and  entire  at  the  clofe, 


'  which  cannot  be  done  but  by  inverting  the  natural  ar¬ 
rangement.  By  introducing  a  word  or  member  before 
its  time,  curiofity  is  raifed  about  what  is  to  follow  \ 
and  it  is  agreeable  to  have  our  curiofity  gratified  at 
the  clofe  of  the  period  :  the  pleafure  we  feel  refembles 
that  of  feeing  a  ftroke  exerted  upon  a  body  by  the 
whole  colle&ed  force  of  the  agent.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  a  period  is  fo  conftru&ed  as  to  admit 
more  than  one  complete  clofe  in  the  fenfe,  the  curio- 
lity  of  the  reader  is  exhaufled  at  the  firft  clofe,  and  what 
follows  appears  languid  or  fuperfluous  :  his  difappoint- 
ment  contributes  alfo  to  that  appearance  when  he 
finds,  contrary  to  expe£lation,  that  the  period  is  not 
yet  finilhed.  Cicero,  and  after  him  Quintilian,  re¬ 
commend  the  verb  to  the  laft  place.  This  method  evi¬ 
dently  tends  to  fufpend  the  fenfe  till  the  clofe  of  the 
period  \  for  without  the  verb  the  fenfe  cannot  be  com¬ 
plete  \  and  when  the  verb  happens  to  be  the  capital 
word,  which  it  frequently  is,  it  ought  at  any  rate  to  be 
the  laft,  according  to  another  rule  above  laid  down. 
The  following  period  is  placed  in  its  natural  order : 

Were  inftrudlion  an  effential  cireumftance  in  epic 
poetry,  I  doubt  whether  a  fingle  inftance  could  be 
given  of  this  fpecies  of  compofition  in  any  language.” 
The  period  thus  arranged  admits  a  full  clofe  upon  the 
word  compofition  ;  after  which  it  goes  on  languidly,  and 
clofes  without  force.  This  blemifhwill  be  avoided  by 
the  following  arrangement :  “  Were  inftru&ion  an  ef- 
fential  cireumftance  in  epic  poetry,  I  doubt  whether, 
in  any  language,  a  fingle  inftance  could  be  given  of 
this  fpecies  of  compofition. ” 

“  Some  of  our  moft  eminent  divines  have  made  ufe 
of  this  Platonic  notion,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  fub- 
fiftence  of  our  paflions  after  death,  with  great  beauty 
and  ftrength  of  reafon.”  SpeSi.  Better  thus  :  u  Some 
of  our  moft  eminent  divines  have,  with  great  beauty 
and  ftrength  of  reafon,  made  ufe  of  this  Platonic  no¬ 
tion,”  &c. 

“  Men  of  thebeft  fenfe  have  been  touched,  more  or 
lefs,  with  thefe  groundlefs  horrors  and  prefages  of  fu¬ 
turity,  upon  furveying  the  moft  indifferent  works  of  na¬ 
ture.”  Ib.  Better,  “  Upon  furveying  the  moft  indif¬ 
ferent  works  of  nature,  men  of  the  beft  fenfe,”  &.c. 

“  She  foon  informed  him  of  the  place  he  was  in  j 
which,  notwithftanding  all  its  horrors,  appeared  to  him 
more  fweet  than  the  bower  of  Mahomet,  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  his  Balfora.”  Guardian .  Better,  “  She  foon, 
&cc.  which  appeared  to  him,  in  the  company  of  his  Bal¬ 
fora,  more  fweet  than  the  bower  of  Mahomet.” 

None  of  the  rules  for  the  compofition  of  periods  are 
more  liable  to  be  abufed  than  thofe  laft  mentioned  }  wit- 
nefs  many  Latin  writers,  among  the  moderns  efpecial- 
ly,  whofe  ftyle,  by  inverfions  too  violent,  is  rendered 
harlh  and  obfeure.  Sufpenfion  of  the  thought  till  the 
clofe  of  the  period,  ought  never  to  be  preferred  before 
perfpicuity.  Neither  ought  fuch  fufpenfion  to  be  at¬ 
tempted  in  a  long  period  ,  becaufe  in  that  cafe  the  mind 
is  bewildered  amidft  a  profufion  of  words  :  a  traveller, 
while  he  is  puzzled  about  the  road,  relifhes  not  the 
fineft  profpeft :  “  All  the  rich  prefents  which  Aftyages 
had  given  him  at  parting,  keeping  only  fome  Median 
horfes,  in  order  to  propagate  the  breed  of  them  in  Per- 
fia,  he  diftributed  'among  his  friends  whom  he  left  at 
the  court  of  Ecbatana.”  Trav .  of  Cyrus . 
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III.  Beauties  from  a  Refemb  lance  between  Sound  and  Language. 
Signification .  There  being  frequently  a  ftrong  refem-  l*— 
blance  of  one  found  to  another,  it  will  not  be  furprifing 
to  find  an  articulate  found  refembling  one  that  is  not 
articulate  \  thus  the  found  of  a  bow  ftring  is  imitated 
by  the  words  that  exprefs  it : 

-The  ftring  let  fly, 


Twang'd fhort  and fharp ,  like  the  fhrill  fwallow’s  cry. 

Odyjfey,  xxi.  449. 

The  found  of  felling  trees  in  a  wood  : 

Loud  founds  the  axe,  redoubling  ftrokes  on  ftrokes, 

On  all  Tides  round  the  foreft  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong.  Deep  echoing  groan  the  thickets  brown, 
Then  rufling ,  crackling ,  crafhing ,  thunder  down. 

Iliad %  xxiii.  144. 

But  w'hen  loud  furges  lafti  the  founding  fhore, 

The  hoarfe  rough  verfe  fhould  like  the  torrent  roar. 

Pope’s  Effay  on  Criticifm ,  369. 

Dire  Scylla  there  a  feene  of  horror  forms, 

And  here  Charybdis  fills  the  deep  with  ftorms  : 

When  the  tide  rufhes  from  her  rumbling  caves, 

The  rough  rock  roars ;  tumultuous  boil  the  waves. 

Pope. 

No  perfen  can  be  at  a  lofs  about  the  caufe  of  this 
beauty  ;  it  is  obvioufiy  that  of  imitation. 

That  there  is  any  other  natural  refemblance  of  found 
to  fignification,  muft  not  be  taken  for  granted.  There 
is  no  refemblance  of  found  to  motion,  nor  of  found 
to  fentiment.  We  are,  however,  apt  to  be  deceived 
by  artful  pronunciation :  the  fame  paffage  may  be 
pronounced  in  many  different  tones,  elevated  or  hum¬ 
ble,  fweet  or  harfh,  brifk  or  melancholy,  fo  as  to  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  thought  or  fentiment :  l'uch  concord 
muft  be  diftinguifhed  from  that  concord  between  found 
and  fenfe  which  is  perceived  in  fome  expreftions  in¬ 
dependent  of  artful  pronunciation }  the  latter  is  the 
poet’s  work,  the  former  muft  be  attributed  to  the 
reader.  Another  thing  contributes  ft  ill  more  to  the 
deceit  :  in  language,  found  and  fenfe  being  intimately 
conne&ed,  the  properties  of  the  one  are  readily  com¬ 
municated  to  the  other  $  for  example,  the  quality -of 
grandeur,  of  fweetnefs,  or  of  melancholy,  though  be¬ 
longing  to  the  thought  folely,  is  transferred  to  the 
words,  which  by  that  means  refemble  in  appearance 
the  thought  that  is  expreffed  by  them.  That  there 
may  be  a  refemblance  of  articulate  founds  to  foine 
that  are  not  articulate,  is  felf-evident  ;  and  that  in 
fa<5t  there  exift  fuch  refemblances  fuccefsfully  employed 
by  writers  of  genius,  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  ex¬ 
amples,  and  from  many  others  that  might  be  given. 
But  we  may  fafely  pronounce,  that  this  natural  re¬ 
femblance  can  be  carried  no  farther  )  the  obje£!s  of  the 
different  fenfes  differ  fo  widely  from  each  other,  as  to 
exclude  any  refemblance  :  found  in  particular,  whether 
articulate  or  inarticulate,  refembles  not  in  any  degree 
tafte,  fmell,  nor  motion  ;  and  as  little  can  it  refemble 
any  internal  fentiment,  feeling,  or  emotion.  But  muft 
we  then  admit,  that  nothing  but  found  can  be  imitated 
by  found  ?  Taking  imitation  in  its  proper  fenfe,  as 
importing  a  refemblance  between  two  obje&s,  th* 
propofition  muft  bs  admitted  :  and  yet  in  many  paf- 
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Language,  fages  that  are  not  defer iptive  of  found,  every  one  muft 
4|— “"v 1  be  fenfible  of  a  peculiar  concord  between  the  found  of 
the  words  and  their  meaning.  As  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  faft,  what  remains  is  to  inquire  into  its 


caufe. 

Refembling  caufes  may  produce  efFe£ta  that  have  no 
refemblance;  and  caufes  that  have  no  refemblance  may 
produce  refembling  effe&s.  A  magnificent  building, 
for  example,  refembles  not  in  any  degree  a  heroic  ac¬ 
tion  ;  and  yet  the  emotions  they  produce  are  concor¬ 
dant,  and  bear  a  refemblance  to  each  other.  We  are 
Hill  more  fenfible  of  this  refemblance  in  a  fong,  when 
the  mulic  is  properly  adapted  to  the  fentiment  ;  there 
is  no  refemblance  between  the  thought  and  found  ;  but 
there  is  the  ftrongefl  refemblance  between  the  emotion 
railed  by  mufic  tender  and  pathetic,  and  that  raifed  by 
the  complaint  of  an  unfuccefsful  lover.  Applying  this 
obfervatlon  to  the  prefent  fubje6t,  it  appears,  that,  in 
lome  inflances,  the  found  even  of  a  fingle  wrord  makes 
an  impreflion  refembling  that  which  is  made  by  the 
thing  it  fignifies  :  witnefs  the  word  running  compofed 
of  two  (hort  fyllables  ;  and  more  remarkably  the  words 
rapidity ,  impetuofity,  precipitation.  Brutal  manners  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  fpe&ator  an  emotion  not  unlike  what  is 
produced  by  a  haifh  and  rough  found  ;  and  hence 
tire  beauty  of  the  figurative  expreffion,  rugged  man¬ 
ners.  Again,  the  word  little,  being  pronounced  with 
a  very  fmall  aperture  of  the  mouth,  has  a  weak  and 
faint  found,  which  makes  an  impreffion  refembling 
that  made  by  a  diminutive  object.  This  refemblance 
of  effe&s  is  ftill  more  remarkable  where  a  number  of 
words  are  connected  in  a  period  :  words  pronounced 
in  fucceffion  make  often  a  ftrong  impreffion  ;  and  when 
this  impreffion  happens  to  accord  with  that  made  by 
the  fenfe,  we  are  fenfible  of  a  complex  emotion,  pe¬ 
culiarly  pleafant ;  one  proceeding  from  the  fentiment, 
and  one  from  the  melody  or  found  of  the  words. 
But  the  chief  pleafure  proceeds  from  having  thefe 
two  concordant  emotions  combined  in  perfeft  harmony, 
and  carried  on  in  the  mind  to  a  full  clofe.  Except 
in  the  fingle  cafe  where  found  is  deferibed,  all  the  ex¬ 
amples  given  by  critics,  of  fenfe  being  imitated  in  found, 
refolve  into  a  refemblance  of  effe£b  :  emotions  raifed 
by  found  and  fignification  may  have  a  refemblance ;  but 
found  itfelf  cannot  have  a  refemblance  to  any  thing  but 
found. 

Proceeding  now  to  particulars*  and  beginning  with 
ihofe  cafes  where  the  emotions  have  the  flrongeft  re¬ 
femblance,  we  ohferve,  firfl,  That  by  a  number  of 
fyllables  in  fucceffion,  an  emotion  is  fometimes  raifed, 
extremely  fimilar  to  that  raifed  by  fucceffive  motion  ; 
which  may  be  evident  even  to  thofe  who  are  defe&ive 
in  tafte,  from  the  following  fa 61,  that  the  term  move¬ 
ment  in  all  languages  is  equally  applied  to  both.  In 
this  manner,  fucceffive  motion,  fueh  as  walking,  run¬ 
ning,  galloping,  can  be  imitated  by  a  fucceffion  of  long 
or  ffiort  fyllables,  or  by  a  due  mixture  of  both  :  for 
example,  flow  motion  may  be  juftly  imitated  in  a  verfe 
where  long  fyllables  prevail  ;  efpecially  when  aided  by 
a  flow  pronunciation  : 


Illi  inter  fefe  magna  vi  brachia  tollunt. 

Georg,  iv.  174. 


On  the  other  hand,  fwift  motion  is  imitated  by  a  fuc¬ 
ceffion  of  ftiort  fyllables ; 


Quadrupedante  putrem  fonitu  quatit  ungula  cam-  Language., 
pum. 

Again  : 

Radit  iter  liquidum,  celeres  neque  commovct  alas  : 

Thirdly,  A  line  compofed  of  monofyllables  makes  an 
impreffion  by  the  frequency  of  its  paufes,  fimilar  to  what 
is  made  by  laborious  interrupted  motion  : 

With  many  a  weary  ftep,  and  many  a  groan, 

Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  flone. 

QJyJfch  xi-  736' 

Firfl.  march  the  heavy  mules  fecurely  flow  ; 

O’er  hills,  o’er  dales,  o’er  craggs,  o’er  rocks  they  go. 

Iliad ,  xxiii.  138. 

Fourthly,  The  impreffion  made  by  rough  founds  in 
fucceffion,  refembles  that  made  by  rough  or  tumultuous 
motion  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  impreffion  of  fmooth 
founds  refembles  that  of  gentle  motion.  The  following 
is  an  example  of  both. 

Two  craggy  rocks  proje6ling  to  the  main, 

The  roaring  winds  tempeftuous  rage  reflrain  ; 

Within,  the  waves  in  fofter  murmurs  glide,  f 
And  (hips  fecure  without  their  haulfers  ride. . 

OdyJJey,  iii.  1 18^ 

Another  example  of  the  latter : 

Soft  is  the  ftrain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 

And  the  fmooth  ftream  in  fmootber  numbers  flows. 

EJ/ay  on  Criticifm ,  366. 

Fifthly,  Prolonged  motion  is  expreflfed  in  an  Alex¬ 
andrine  line.  The  firfl  example  fliall  be  of  a  flow  mo¬ 
tion  prolonged  : 

A  needlefs  Alexandrine  ends  the  fong  ; 

That,  like  a  wounded  fnake,  drags  its  flow  length  along. 

lb.  356. 

The  next  example  is  of  forcible  motion  prolonged  : 

The  waves  behind  impel  the  waves  before, 

Wide-rolling,  foaming  high,  and  tumbling  to  the  fnore. 

Iliad,  xiii.  1004, 

The  laft  fliall  be  of  rapid  motion  prolonged  : 

Not  fo  when  fwift  Camilla  fcours  the  plain, 

Flies  o’er  the  unbending  corn,  and  Ikims  along  the 
main.  Effay  on  Criticifm ,  373. 

Again,  fpeaking  of  a  rock  torn  from  the  brow  of  a 
mountain  : 

Still  gathering  force,  it  fmokes,  and  urg’d  amain, 

Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  down  impetuous  to  the 
plain.  Mad,  xiii-  !97* 

Sixthly,  A  period  confifling  moftly  of  long  fyllables, 
that  is,  of  fyllables  pronounced  flow,  produceth  an  emo¬ 
tion  refembling  faintly  that  which  is  produced  by  gra¬ 
vity  and  folemnity.  Hence  the  beauty  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  verfe  : 

Olli  fedato  refpondet’corde  Latinus. 

It  refembles  equally  an  objeft  that  is  infipid  and  un-- 
interefting. 

Tsedet  quotidianarum  harum  formarum.  Terence* 

Seventhly, 
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language.  Seventhly,  A  flow  fucceflion  of  ideas  is  a  circum- 
-v— ''  ftance  that  belongs  equally  to  fettled  melancholy,  and 
to  a  period  compofed  of  polyfyllables  pronounced  flow  $ 
and  hence,  by  iimilarity  of  emotion,  the  latter  is  imi¬ 
tative  of  the  former  : 

In  thofe  deep  folitudes,  and  awful  cells, 

Where  heav’nly  penfive  Contemplation  dwells, 

And  ever-mufmg  Melancholy  reigns. 

Pope,  Eloifa  to  Abelard . 

Eighthly,  A  long  fyllable  made  ffiort,  or  a  fliort 
fyllable  made  long,  raifes,  by  the  difficulty  of  pronoun¬ 
cing  contrary  to  cuftom,  a  feeling  fimilar  to  that  of 
hard  labour  : 

When  Ajax  ftrives  fome  rock’s  vaf  weight  to  throw. 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  flow. 

E/piy  on  Criticifm ,  370. 

Ninthly,  Harfli  or  rough  words  pronounced  with 
difficulty,  excite  a  feeling  fimilar  to  that  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  labour  of  thought  to  a  dull  writer. 

Juft  writes  to  make  his  barrenncfs  appear, 

And  drains  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a  year. 

Pope’s  Epifile  to  Dr  Arbuthnot,  1.  181. 

We  (hall  clofe  with  one  example  more,  which  of  all 
makes  the  fineft  figure.  In  the  firft  fedlion  mention 
is  made  of  a  climax  in  found  \  and  in  the  fecond  of  a 
climax  in  fenfe.  It  belongs  to  the  prefent  fubjeft  to 
obferve,  that  when  thefe  coincide  in  the  fame  paflage, 
the  concordance  of  found  and  fenfe  is  delightful  :  the 
reader  is  confcious  of  pleafure  not  only  from  the  two 
climaxes  feparately,  but  of  an  additional  pleafure  from 
their  concordance,  and  from  finding  the  fenfe  fo  juftly 
imitated  by  the  found.  In  this  refpedl,  no  periods  are 
more  perfeft  than  thofe  borrowed  from  Cicero  in  the 
firft  fe&ion. 

The  concord  between  fenfe  and  found  is  not  lefs 
agreeable  in  what  may  be  termed  an  anticlimax ,  where 
the  progrefs  is  from  great  to  little  $  for  this  has  the  ef- 
fe£I  to  make  diminutive  obje£ts  appear  ftill  more  dimi¬ 
nutive.  Horace  affords  a  ftriking  example  : 

Parturiunt  montes,  nafeitur  ridiculus  mus. 

The  arrangement  here  is  Angularly  artful  :  the  firft 
place  is  occupied  by  the  verb,  which  is  the  capital 
word  by  its  fenfe  as  well  as  found  :  the  clofe  is  referVed 
for  the  word  that  is  the  meaneft  in  fenfe  as  well  as  in 
found  :  and  it  muft  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  refem- 
bling  founds  of  the  two  laft  fyllables  give  a  ludicrous 
air  to  the  whole. 

In  this  article  we  have  mentioned  none  of  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  language  but  what  arife  from  words,  taken  in 
their  proper  fenfe.  Beauties  that  depend  upon  the  me¬ 
taphorical  and  figurative  power  of  words,  are  treated 
under  the  feparate  articles  of  Figures,  Personifica¬ 
tion,  Apostrophe,  Hyperbole,  Metaphor,  &c. 
See  alfo  Oratory. 

Purity  of  LANGUAGE .  Both  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  were  particularly  careful  of  preferving  the  purity 
of  their  language.  It  feems  amongft  the  Romans  to 
have  been  a  point  which  they  thought  worthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  ftate  itfelf ;  for  we  find  the  Cumeans  not 
daring  to  make  ufe  of  the  Latin  language  in  their 


public  a£ls  without  having  firft  obtained  leave  in  form,  ban 
Tiberius  himfelf  would  not  hazard  the  word  monopo -  ^ 

Hum  in  the  fenate  without  making  an  excufe  for  em-  t 
ploying  a  foreign  term.  Seneca  gives  it  as  a  certain 
maxim,  that  wherever  a  general  falfe  tafte  in  ftyle  and 
expreflion  prevails,  it  is  an  infallible  fign  of  corrup¬ 
tion  of  manners  in  that  people  :  A  liberty  of  introdu¬ 
cing  obfolete  words,  or  forming  new  ones,  is  a  mark, 
he  thinks,  of  an  equal  licentioufnefs  of  the  moral  kind. 
Accordingly  it  is  obferved,  there  are  fcarce  more  than 
eight  or  ten  inftances  of  new  words  to  be  produced 
from  the  moft  approved  Roman  writers,  in  the  courfe 
of  two  or  three  centuries.  If  this  mode  of  reafoning 
concerning  the  morals  of  the  ftate  was  introduced  and 
applied  in  our  own  country,  no  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  could  appear  more  abandoned  *,  for  no  na¬ 
tion  is  more  fond  of  adopting  new  words  \  though  our 
language  is  fufficiently  copious.  This  delicacy  of  Se¬ 
neca  appears  to  be  carried  a  little  too  far,  and  his 
manner  of  eftimating  the  morals  of  the  people  muft  be 
a  little  fallacious.  The  Greeks  were  very  remarkable 
for  their  difeernment  of  provincialifms,  efpecially  the 
Athenians,  whofe  dialed!  was  inconceivably  fweet  and 
elegant. 

LANGUED,  in  Heraldry ,  expreffes  fuch  animals 
whofe  tongue,  appearing  out  of  the  mouth,  is  borne  of 
a  different  colour  from  the  reft  of  the  body. 

LANGUEDOC,  a  large  and  maritime  province  of 
France  \  bounded  on  the  north  by  Quercy,  Rouerque, 
Auvergne,  and  Lionnois  5  on  the  eaft  by  Dauphiny 
and  Provence  *,  on  the  weft  by  Gafcony  ;  and  on  the 
fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  fea  and  Rouffillon.  It  is 
225  miles  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth  where  broad- 
eft.  It  forms  the  departments  of  what  are  now  called 
Aude,  Gard,  Upper  Garonne,  and  Herault.  The 
clergy  are  more  rich  and  numerous  here  than  in  the  reft 
of  France,  there  being  three  archbifhops  and  20  bilhops. 
Languedoc  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  *,  and 
in  general  it  is  a  very  pleafant  country,  fertile  in  corn, 
fruits,  and  excellent  wines  ;  and  the  inhabitants  carry 
on  a  confiderable  trade.  There  are  many  curious  me¬ 
dicinal  plants,  with  iron  mines,  quarries  of  marble,  and 
turquoife  (tone.  There  is  alfo  a  great  deal  of  kelp, 
and  on  the  heaths  are  confiderable  numbers  of  the 
kermes  oak.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhone,  the 
Garonne,  the  Aude,  the  Tarne,  the  Allier,  and  the 
Loire.  There  are  alfo  a  great  number  ef  mineral 
fprings.  Thouloufe  is  the  capital  town.  This  pro¬ 
vince  is  famous  for  the  royal  canal,  which  runs  through 
it,  joining  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
This  canal  was  undertaken  in  1666,  and  finished  in 
1680  \  the  mathematician  who  undertook  it  made  a 
bafin  400  yards  long,  300  broad,  and  7  feet  deep, 
which  is  always  kept  full  of  water,  and  may  be  let  out 
by  means  of  a  fluice  on  the  fide  of  the  Mediterranean, 
as  well  as  by  another  on  the  fide  of  the  Atlantic. 

LANGUET,  Hubert,  born  at  Viteaux  in  Bur¬ 
gundy  ip  1518,  gained  great  reputation  by  his  learn¬ 
ing  and  virtue  in  the  16th  century.  Having  read  one 
of  Melan&hon’s  books  at  Bologna,  he  conceived  fo 
high  an  efteem  for  the  author,  that  he  went  to  Wir- 
temberg  purpofely  to  vifit  him  *,  he  arrived  there  in 
1 549»  "ken  he  contradled  a  ftri£t  friendfhip  with  Me- 
lan&hon,  and  embraced  the  Proteftant  religion.  In 
1 565,  he  was  ono  of  the  firft  counfellors  of  Auguftus 
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Languet  ele&or  of  Saxony,  who  employed  him  In  feveral  im- 
U  portant  affairs  and  negociations.  He  was  afterwards 

im'  ,  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  William  prince  of  O- 
range  ;  and  died  at  Antwerp  on  the  30th  of  September 
1581.  We  have  many  of  his  letters  written  in  Latin 
to  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  to  Camerarius  the  father  and  fon, 
and  to  Auguftus  ele&or  of  Saxony,  which  have  been 
feveral  times  reprinted,  in  three  volumes ;  and  there  is 
alfo  attributed  to  him  a  famous  treatife,  entitled,  Vin- 
dicice  contra  Tyrannos ,  and  other  works.  His  life  is 
written  by  Philibert  de  la  Mare. 

Languet,  John-Baptijl-Jofeph,  the  celebrated  vi¬ 
car  of  St  Sulpice  at  Paris,  and  a  do6tor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1675.  was  received 

into  the  Sorbonne  in  1698  ;  and  attached  himfelf  to 
the  community  of  St  Sulpice,  to  which  pariffi  he  was 
of  great  fervice.  M.  de  la  Chetardie  the  vicar,  con- 
feious  of  his  talents,  chofe  him  for  his  curate,  ill  which 
capacity  he  officiated  near  ten  years  }  and  in  1714  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  vicarage.  His  parifh  church  being  fm all 
and  out  of  repair,  he  conceived  the  defign  of  building 
a  church  fuitable  to  the  fize  of  his  parifh,  which  he 
began  with  the  fum  of  100  crowns,  but  foon  obtained 
confiderable  donations  ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  re¬ 
gent  of  the  kingdom,  granted  him  a  lottery,  and  laid 
the  firR  Rone  of  the  porch  in  1718.  It  was  confecra- 
ted  in  1745,  after  M.  Languet  had  fpared  neither  la¬ 
bour  nor  expence  to  render  it  one  of  the  fined  churches 
in  the  world  both  for  architecture  and  ornament.  An¬ 
other  work  which  did  him  no  lefs  honour  was  the 
Maifon  de  Penfant  Jefus,  This  eRabliffiment  confifls 
of  two  parts;  the  firR  compofed  of  about  35  poor  la¬ 
dies  of  good  families,  and  the  fecond  of  more  than 
400  poor  women  and  children  of  town  and  country. 
The  order  and  economy  in  this  houfe,  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  employment  of  fo  many  perfons,  gave  Cardi¬ 
nal  Fleury  fo  high  an  idea  of  the  vicar  of  St  Sulpice, 
that  he  propofed  to  make  him  fuperintendant  general 
of  all  the  hofpitals  in  the  kingdom  ;  which,  however, 
was  declined.  Never  man  took  more  pains  than  he  did 
to  procure  charitable  donations  and  legacies,  which  he 
diftributed  with  admirable  difcretioii :  he  is  faid  from 
good  authority  to  have  difburfed  near  a  million  of  livres 
to  the  poor  annually.  When  there  vras  a  general  dearth 
in  1725,  he  fold,  in  order  to  relieve  the  poor,  his  houfe- 
hold  goods,  pictures,  and  fome  curious  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture  that  he  had  procured  wfith  difficulty  ;  and  when 
the  plague  raged  at  Marfeilles,  he  fent  large  fums  into 
Provence  for  the  relief  of  the  diRreffed.  M.  Languet 
was  not  only  fingular  in  this  warm,  difinterefted,  bene¬ 
volent  conduCt,  but  alfo  in  other  circumRances  equally 
rare  ;  and  this  was  in  the  refufal  of  feveral  bifhoprics 
that  were  offered  him  :  he  even  refigned  his  vicarage 
in  1748  ;  but  continued  to  preach  every  Sunday  at  his 
own  parifh  church,  and  to  fupport  the  Maifon  de  Pen- 
fant  Jefus ,  to  his  death,  which  happened  in  1750.  It 
is  obferved,  that  his  piety  and  charity  did  not  proceed 
from  poverty  of  talents ;  for  he  was  fenfible  and  lively 
in  converfation,  and  his  genius  often  difeovered  itfelf 
in  his  agreeable  repartees. 

LANGUOR,  among  phyficians,  fignifies  great  weak- 
nefs  and  lofs  of  ftrength,  attended  with  a  dejeCtion  of 
mind  ;  fo  that  the  patients  can  fcaree  walk  or  even 
Hand  upright,  but  are  apt  to  faint  away. 

LANHAM.  See  Laveniiam. 
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LANIARD  (from  Lanier ,  Fr.),  a  fhort  piece  of  Laniard 
cord  or  line  fattened  to  feveral  machines  in  a  ffiip,  and  H 
ferving  to  fecure  them  in  a  particular  place,  or  to  ma-  ^an^uu'et‘ 
nage  them  more  conveniently.  Such  are  the  laniards 
of  the  gun  port,  the  laniard  of  the  buoy,  the  laniard  of 
the  cat  hook,  The  principal  laniards  ufed  in  a 

ffiip,  however,  are  thofe  employed  to  extend  the  ffirouds 
and  Rays  of  the  malts  by  their  communication  with  the 
dead  eyes,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of  mechanical  power  re- 
fembling  that  of  a  tackle.  Thefe  laniards  are  fixed  in 
the  dead  eyes  as  follows :  one  end  of  the  laniards  is 
thruft  through  one  of  the  holes  of  the  upper  dead  eye, 
and  then  knotted,  to  prevent  it  from  drawing  out ;  the 
other  is  then  paffed  through  one  of  the  holes  in  the 
lower  dead  eye,  whence,  returning  upward,  it  is  infert- 
ed  through  the  fecond  hole  in  the  upper  dead  eye,  and 
next  through  the  fecond  in  the  lower  dead  eye,  and  fi¬ 
nally  through  the  third  holes  in  both  dead  eyes.  The 
end  of  the  laniard  being  then  diredted  upwards  from 
the  lowed  dead  eye,  is  flretched  as  Riff  as  poffible  by 
the  application  of  tackles ;  and  that  the  feveral  parts 
of  it  may  Ride  with  more  facility  through  the  holes  of 
the  dead  eyes,  it  is  well  fmeared  with  hog’s  lard  or 
tallow,  fo  that  the  Rrain  is  immediately  communicated 
to  all  the  turns  at  once. 

LANIGEROUS,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever 
bears  wool. 

LA  NIST  A,  In  antiquity,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  an  executioner  ;  but  more  frequently  for  a  mafler 
gladiator,  who  taught  the  qfe  of  arms,  and  had  alway 
people  under  him  ready  to  exhibit  ffiows  of  that  kind. 

For  this  purpofe,  they  either  purehafed  gladiators, 
or  educated  children  in  that  art  that  had  been  expo- 
fed. 

LANIUS,  the  Shrike,  or  Butcher  bird,  a  g£nus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  accipitres.  See  Orni¬ 
thology  Index. 

LANNER,  or  Lannar.  See  Falco,  Ornitholo¬ 
gy  Index . 

LANDSDOWNE,  Lord.  See  Granville. 

LANSQUINET,  the  name  of  a  game  at  cards,  of 
'French  origin. 

It  may  be  played  at  by  any  indiferiminate  number 
of  people,  though  a  fingle  pack  of  cards  is  ufed  during 
the  deal.  The  dealer,  who  poffeffes  an  advantage, 
fnuffies  the  cards,  and  after  they  have  been  cut  by 
another  of  the  party,  deals  out  two  cards  on  his  left 
hand,  turning  them  up,  then  one  for  himfelf,  and  a 
fourth  that  he  places  on  the  table  for  the  company, 
which  is  called  the  rejouijfance .  On  this  card  any,  or 
all  the  company,  the  dealer  excepted,  may  put  their 
money,  which  the  dealer  is  compelled  to  anfwer.  The 
dealer  continues  turning  the  cards  upwards,  one  by 
one,  till  two  of  a  fort  come  up,  that  is  to  fay,  two  aces, 
two  deuces,  &c.  which,  to  prevent  mifiakes,  or  their 
being  confidered  as  fingle  cards,  he  places  on  each 
fide  of  his  own  card  :  and  as  often  as  twTo,  three, 
or  the  fourth  fort  of  a  card  come  up,  he  invariably 
places,  as  before  mentioned,  on  each  fide  of  his  own 
card.  The  company  has  a  right  to  take  and  put 
money  upon  any  fingle  card,  unlefs  the  dealer’s  card 
ffiould  happen  to  be  double,  which  is  often  the  cafe, 
by  his  card  being  the  fame  as  one  of  the  two  hand- 
cards,  which  he  firR  dealt  out  ori  his  left  hand  :  thus 
he  continues  dealing  till  he  brings  either  their  cards 

or 
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tanfquinct  or  Ills  own.  Whilft  the  dealer’s  own  card  remains  un¬ 
drawn,  he  wins  j  and  whichever  card  is  turned  up  firft, 
lofes.  If  he  deals  out  the  two  cards  on  his  left  hand, 
which  are  ftyled  the  hand-cards ,  before  his  own,  he  is 
entitled  to  deal  again.  This  advantage  amounts  to  no 
more  than  his  being  exempted  from  lofing,  when  he 
turns  up  a  fimilar  card  to  his  own,  immediately  after 
he  has  turned  up  one  for  himfelf. 

Lanfquinet  is  often  played  without  the  rejouiffance , 
the  dealer  giving  every  one  of  the  party  a  card  to  put 
their  money  upon.  It  is  alfo  often  played  by  dealing 
only  two  cards,  one  for  the  company  and  the  other  for 
the  dealer. 

It  fliould  likewife  be  obferved,  that  a  limitation  is 
generally  fixed  for  the  fum  to  be  placed  upon  any  card 
or  number  of  cards,  either  in  gold  or  filver,  beyond 
which  the  dealer  is  not  obliged  to  anfwer. 

LANTANA,  or  Indian  Sage,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  *,  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  40th  order,  Pcrfonatce.  See 
Botany  Index, 

LANTERN,  or  Lanthorn,  a  device  to  carry  a 
candle  in  *,  being  a  kind  of  cover  ufually  made  of  white 
iron,  with  fafties  of  fome  tranfparent  matter,  as  glafs, 
horn,  &c.  to  tranfmit  the  light. 

Sir  George  Staunton  informs  us  that  fome  of  the  Chi- 
nefe  lanterns  were  entirely  made  of  horn,  fo  very  thin 
and  tranfparent  that  they  were  at  firft  taken  for  glafs, 
to  which  they  prefer  it  as  being  cheaper,  lefs  liable  to 
accident,  and  more  eafily  repaired.  Thofe  which  Sir 
George  had  the  opportunity  of  examining,  confided  of 
one  uniform  piece  of  horn,  the  feams  being  made  invi- 
lible  by  an  art  found  out  by  the  Chine fe.  The  horns 
commonly  ufed  are  thofe  of  fheep  or  goats,  which  be¬ 
ing  bent  by  immerfing  them  in  boiling  water,  are  cut 
open  and  flattened,  after  which  they  are  eafily  fepara- 
ted  into  two  or  three  thin  plates.  To  make  thefe  laminae 
or  plates  join  readily,  they  are  expofed  to  the  penetra¬ 
ting  heat  of  fleam  till  they  are  perfeflly  loft,  and  tbe 
edges  that  are  to  lap  over  each  other  are  fcraped  and 
flanted  off,  fo  that  the  joinings  may  be  no  thicker  than 
any  other  part  of  the  plate. 

Such  lanterns  would  be  extremely  proper  for  milita¬ 
ry  flore-houfes  ;  and  Rochou  of  the  National  Inflitute 
was  defired  to  attempt  to  make  them  for  the  marine 
Itore-houfes  of  France.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  might  fupply  the  urgent  necef- 
H ties  of  the  navy  without  horn,  by  filling  up  the  inter- 
ftices  of  wire  cloth  with  fine  tranfparent  glue.  He  firft 
tinned  the  iron  wires  of  the  fieve-eloth  he  made  ufe  of  $ 
but  afterwards  found  it  more  convenient  to  give  it  a 
coating  of  oil  paint  to  preferve  it  from  ruft.  The  glue 
he  made  ufe  of  was  procured  by  boiling  the  clippings 
of  parchment  with  the  air-bladders  and  membranes  of 
fea-fifh,  not  from  any  conviction  of  their  fuperiority  to 
other  articles,  but  as  being  the  cheapeft  he  could  pro¬ 
cure.  To  this  he  added  the  juice  of  garlic  and  cyder, 
in  fuch  proportions  as  he  found  to  communicate  great 
tenacity.  Into  this  tranfparent  pure  glue  he  plunged 
his  wire-cloth,  which  came  out  with  its  interfaces  filled 
with  the  compound.  The  eafe  with  which  lanterns 
made  of  this  lubftance  are  repaired  in  cafe  of  accident, 
by  a  flight  coating  of  glue,  is  given  by  the  inventor  as 
a  great  advantage  5  and,  according  to  him,  they  were 


employed  as  fignal  lanterns  in  the  expedition  to  Ire¬ 
land. 

Dark  Lantern,  one  with  only  one  opening,  which, 
may  alfo  be  clofed  up  when  the  light  is  to  be  entirely 
hid,  or  opened  when  there  is‘occafion  for  the  afliftance 
of  the  light  to  difcover  fome  object. 

Magic  Lantern,  an  optical  machine,  whereby  lit¬ 
tle  painted  images  are  reprefented  fo  much  magnified, 
as  to  be  accounted  the  effeCt  of  magic  by  the  ignorant. 
See  Dioptrics,  Art.  X.  p.  37. 

Lantern,  in  Architecture ,  a  little  dome  raifed  over 
the  roof  of  a  building  to  give  light,  and  ferve  as  a 
crowning  to  the  fabric. 

The  term  lantern  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fquare  cage  of 
carpentry,  placed  over  the  ridge  of  a  corridor  or  gal¬ 
lery,  between  two  rows  of  (hops,  to  illumine  them,  like 
that  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

Lantern,  on  fliip  board,  a  well  known  machine,  of 
which  there  are  many  in  a  fliip,  particularly  for  the 
purpofe  of  directing  the  courfe  of  other  fliips  in  a  fleet 
or  convoy  $  fuch  are  the  poop  and  top  lanterns,  &c. 

Feajl  of  LANTERNS,  in  China,  Is  a  celebrated  feaft 
held  on  the  15th  day  of  the  firft  month  ;  fo  called 
from  the  infinite  number  of  lanterns  hung  out  of  the 
houfes  and  ftreets  ;  which,  it  is  fa  id,  is  no  lefs  than 
two  hundred  millions.  On  this  day  are  expofed  lan¬ 
terns. of  all  prices,  whereof  fome  are  faid  to  coft  2000 
crowns.  Some  of  their  grandees  retrench  fomewhat 
ev^ry  day  out  of  their  table,  out  of  their  drefs,  equi¬ 
page,  &c.  to  appear  the  more  magnificent  in  lanterns. 
They  are  adorned  with  gilding,  fculpture,  painting, 
japanning,  &c.  And  as  to  their  fize,  it  is  extrava¬ 
gant  ;  fome  being  from  25  to  30  feet  diameter  :  they 
reprefent  halls  and  chambers,  and  two  or  three  fuch 
machines  together  would  make  handfomc  houfes  ;  fo 
that  in  China  they  are  able  to  eat,  lodge,  receive  vifits, 
have  balls,  and  adt  plays  in  a  lantern.  To  illumine 
them,  they  fliould  have  bonfires  ,  but  as  that  would 
be  inconvenient,  they  content  themfelves  with  lighting 
up  in  them  an  infinite  number  of  torches  or  lamps, 
which  at  a  diftance  have  a  beautiful  effeCt.  In  thefe 
they  exhibit  various  kinds  of  (hows,  to  divert  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Befides  thefe  enormous  lanterns,  there  is  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  others  fmaller,  which  ufually  confift  of  fix 
faces  or  lights,  each  about  four  feet  high,  and  one  and 
a  half  broad,  framed  in  wood  finely  gilt  and  adorned  ^ 
over  thefe  they  ftretch  a  fine  tranfparent  filk,  curioufly 
painted  with  flowers,  trees,  and  fometimes  human  fi¬ 
gures  :  the  painting  is  very  extraordinary,  and  the  co¬ 
lours  extremely  bright  \  and  when  the  torches  are  light¬ 
ed,  they  appear  highly  beautiful  and  furprifing. 

Lantern F/y.  See  Fulgora,  Entomology  Index. 

LANUGO,  the  foft  down  of  plants,  like  that  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  fruit  of  the  peach  tree.  See  Hair. 

L  AOCOON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  or  according  to  others  of  Antenor  or  of  Capys. 
As  being  prieft  of  Apollo,  he  was  commiflioned  by  the 
Trojans  to  offer  a  bullock  to  Neptune  to  render  him 
propitious.  During  the  facrifice  two  enormous  fer- 
pents  iffued  from  the  fea,  and  attacked  Laocoon’s.two 
fons.  who  flood  next  to  the  altar.  The  father  imme¬ 
diately  attempted  to  defend  his  fons ;  but  tlje  ferpents 
falling  upon  him  fqueezed  him  in  their  complicated 
wreathes,  and  he  died  in  the  greateft  agonies.^  This 

punifhment 


Lantern 
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Laocoon. 
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Xaocoon.  punlffiment  was  faid  to  have  been  infiifled  upon  him 

1 - - - for  diffuading  the  Trojans  to  bring  into  the  city  the 

fatal  wooden  horfe  which  the  Greeks  had  confecrated 
to  Minerva,  as  alfo  for  his  impiety  in  hurling  a  javelin 
againlt  the  (ides  of  the  horfe  as  it  entered  within  the 
walls.  According  to  Hyginus,  he  fuffered  the  above 
puniffiment  for  his  marriage  againft  the  confent  of 
Apollo,  or,  according  to  others,  for  his  polluting  the 
temple,  by  his  commerce  with  his  wife  Antiope,  before 
the  ftatue  of  the  god. 

Laocoon,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  arts,  is  a  celebrated 
monument  of  Greek  fculpture  executed  in  marble  by 
Agefander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus,  the  three  fa¬ 
mous  artifts  of  Rhodes.  Agefander  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  father  of  the  two  latter.  This  remain  of  an* 
iiquity  was  found  at  Rome  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
of  Titus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  and  afterwards  depo- 
fited  in  the  Farnefe  palace.  Laocoon,  the  prieft  of 
Apollo  and  Neptune,  is  here  reprefented  with  his  two 
Tons,  with  two  hideous  ferpents  clinging  round  his  bo- 
dy,  gnawing  it,  and  injecting  their  poifon :  Virgil  has 
given  us  the  following  defcription  of  the  fad  ; 

- Serpens  amp  lex  us  uterque 

Implicate  et  mifevos  morfu  depafcitur  artus 
Corripiunt,  fpirifque  ligant  ingentibus ,  et  jam 
Bis  medium  amplexi ,  bis  collo  fquamea  circum 
Terga  dati,  fuperant  capite  et  cervicibus  alt  is. 

This  flatue  exhibits  the  raoft  afionifhing  dignity  and 
tranquillity  of  mind  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  excruci- 
*Lib.xxxvi.  ating  torments  :  Pliny  *  fays  of  it,  that  it  is,  opus  otn - 
C.  5.  nibus  piBorecz  et  Jlatuarice  artis ,  praferendum . 

When  Italy  was  overrun  by  the  French  during  the 
late  revolution,  this  wonderful  monument  of  ancient  art 
was  removed  along  with  the  celebrated  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere,  &c.  from  the  Vatican,  where  they  had  been  feen 
and  admired  for  300  years,  and  placed  in  the  Mufeum 
of  Arts  at  Paris.  “  A  hero  (fays  the  French  account 
of  the  latter),  guided  by  victory,  drew  it  from  the  Vati¬ 
can,  and  tranfporting  it  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  has 
fixed  it  there  for  ever.” 

■f  Hip.  of  The  Laocoon,  Dr  Gillies  f  obferve?,  may  be  re- 
Greece y  garded  as  the  triumph  of  Grecian  fculpture  }  fince 
n*  bodily  pain,  the  groffeft  and  moft  ungovernable  of  all 

our  paffions,  and  that  pain  united  with  anguifh  and 
torture  of  mind,  are  yet  expreffed  with  fueh  propriety 
and  dignity,  as  afford  leffons  of  fortitude  fuperior  to 
any  taught  in  the  fchools  of  philofophy.  The  horrible 
fhriek  which  Virgil’s  Laocoon  emits  is  a  proper  cir- 
cumftance  for  poetry,  which  fpeaks  to  the  fancy  by 
images  and  ideas  borrowed  from  all  the  fenfes,  and  has 
a  thoufand  ways  of  ennobling  its  object :  but  the  ex- 
preffion  of  this  fhriek  would  have  totally  degraded  the 
flatue.  It  is  foftened,  therefore,  into  a  patient  figh, 
with  the  eyes  turned  to  heaven  in  fearch  of  relief.  The 
intolerable  agony  of  fuffering -nature  is  reprefented  in 
the  lower  part,  and  particularly  in  the  extremities  of  the 
body  5  but  the  manly  bread  druggies  againd  calamity. 
The  contention  is  dill  more  plainly  perceived  in  his 
furrowed  forehead  ;  and  his  languishing  paternal  eye 
demands  affillance,  lefs  for  himfelf  than  for  his  mifer- 
,able  children,  who  look  up  to  him  for  help. 

The  groupe  of  the  Laocoon  is  compofed  of  five  pie¬ 
ces  of  marble,  joined  together  with  fo  much  art  and 


neatnefs,  that  Pliny  thought  the  whole  was  of  one.  Laocooi 
The  right  arm  of  the  father,  and  two  of  the  arms  of  11 
the  children  are  wanting.  The  deficiency  is  fupplied  Laome^0fi» 
by  arms  moulded  on  the  groupe  in  plader  of  Paris. 

Lx^ODICALA  on  -the  Lyeus,  in  Ancient  Geogra - 
p/igy  a  town  of  Phrygia,  at  fird  called  Diofpo/is ,  then 
Rhoas .  It  was  built  by  Antiochus  fon  of  Stratonice, 
and  called  after  his  confort  Laodice.  It  was  long  an 
inconfiderable  place  ;  but  increafed  toward  the  age  of 
Augudus  Caefar,  after  having  fuffered  in  a  fiege  from 
Mithridates.  The  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  good 
fortune  of  fome  of  its  citizens,  raifed  it  to  greatnefs. 

Hiero  who  adorned  it  with  many  offerings,  left  the 
people  his  heir  to  more  than  2000  talents.  After  that 
benefa&or  followed  Zeno  the  rhetorician  ;  and  his  fon 
Polemo,  as  renowned  a  fophid  as  ever  lived.  This 
perfon  flourifhed  at  Smyrna  ;  but  was  buried  here  by 
the  Syrian  gate,  near  which  were  the  fepulchres  or 
coffins  of  his  ancestors.  Laodicsea,  though  inland, 
grew  more  potent  than  the  cities  on  the  coad,  and  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  larged  towns  in  Phrygia.  It  was  of¬ 
ten  damaged  by  earthquakes,  and  redored  by  its  own 
opulence  or  by  the  munificence  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors.  Thefe  refources  failed,  and  the  city,  it  is 
probable,  became  early  a  fcene  of  ruin.  About  the 
year  1097  it  was  poffeffed  by  the  Turks,  and  fub* 
mitted  to  Ducas  general  of  the  emperor  Alexis.  In 
1120  the  Turks  facked  fome  of  the  cities  of  Phrygia 
by  the  Maeander,  but  were  defeated  by  the  emperor 
John  Comnenus,  who  took  Laodicaea,  and  built  anew 
or  repaired  the  walls.  About  1161  it  was  again  un¬ 
fortified.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  then  killed 
with  their  biffiop,  or  carried  with  their  cattle  into  cap¬ 
tivity  by  the  Turks.  In  1190  the  German  emperor, 

Frederick  Barbaroffa,  going  by  Laodicaea,  with  his 
army  toward  Syria  on  a  croifade,  was  received  fo  kind¬ 
ly,  that  he  prayed  on  his  knees  for  the  profperity  of 
the  people.  About  1196  this  region  with  Caria  was 
dreadfully  ravaged  by  the  Turks.  The  fultan,  on  the 
invafion  of  the  Tartars  in  1255,  gave  Laodicsea  to  the 
Romans  ;  but  they  were  unable  to  defend  it,  and  it 
foon  returned  to  the  Turks.  It  is  now  totally  ruined 
and  deferted.  Several  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur 
are,  however,  ftill  to  be  feen  ;  particularly  the  ruins  of 
two  theatres  and  an  amphitheatre. — The  memory  of 
this  place  is  confecrated  in  Scripture,  being  one  of  the 
feven  churches  to  which  St  John  in  the  Apocalypfe  ad- 
dreffes  himfelf,  commended  by  St  Paul. 

IxAODiCiEA  on  the  fea,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Strabo,  was  a  town  6f  Seleucis  in  Syria, 
extremely  well  built,  with  a  commodious  harbour.  The 
country  about  it  yielded  great  quantities  of  wine.  The 
city  took  its  name  from  Laodice ,  mother  of  Seleucus  the 
founder  of  it. 

LAOMEDON,  a  king  of  Troy,  whofe  hiflory  is 
involved  in  fables.  He  was  fon  of  Ilus  king  of  Troy  •, 
and  married  Strymo,  called  by  fame  Placia ,  or  Leu- 
cippe ,  by  whom  he  had  Podarces,  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Priam ,  and  Hefione.  He  built  the 
walls  of  Troy,  and  was  affifted  by  Apollo  and  Nep¬ 
tune,  whom  Jupiter  had  banifhed  from  heaven,  and 
condemned  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  will  of  Laomedon 
for  one  year.  When  the  walls  were  finifhed,  Laomedon 
refufed  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  gods ;  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  his  territories  were  laid  wafle  by  the  fea  or  Nep¬ 
tune, 
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Laomedon  tune,  and  his  fubje£ts  were  vifitcd  by  a  peftilence  Tent 
11  by  Apollo.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  offended 
Lapathir.  divinities;  but  the  calamities  of  the  Trojans  in creafed, 
and  nothing  could  appeafe  the  gods,  according  to  the 
words  of  the  oracle,  but  annually  to  expofe  to  a  fea 
monfter  a  Trojan  virgin.  Whenever  the  monfter  ap¬ 
peared,  the  marriageable  maidens  were  affemblcd,  and 
the  lot  decided  which  of  them  was  doomed  to  death 
for  the  good  of  her  country.  When  this  calamity  had 
continued  for  five  or  fix  years,  the  lot  fell  upon  He- 
fione,  Laomedon’s  daughter.  The  king  was  unwilling 
to  part  with  his  daughter  whom  he  loved  with  uncom¬ 
mon  tendernefs,  but  his  refufal  would  irritate  more 
ftrongly  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  In  the  midft  of  his 
fear  and  hefitation,  Hercules  came  and  offered  to  de¬ 
liver  the  Trojans  from  this  public  calamity,  if  Laome- 
don  would  promife  to  reward  him  with  a  number  of  fine 
horfes.  The  king  eonfented  •,  but  when  the  monfter 
was  deftroyed,  he  refufed  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and 
Hercules  was  obliged  to  befiege  Troy  and  take  it  by 
force  of  arms.  Laomedon  was  put  to  death  after  a 
reign  of  29  years  ;  his  daughter  Hefione  w  as  given  in 
marriage  to  Telamon,  one  of  the  conqueror’s  attend¬ 
ants  ;  and  Podarees  was  ranfomed  by  the  Trojans,  and 
placed  upon  his  father’s  throne.  According  to  Hy- 
ginus,  the  wrath  of  Neptune  and  Apollo  was  kindled 
again  ft  Laomedon,  beeaufe  he  refufed  to  offer  on  their 
altars  as  a  facrifice  all  the  firft  born  of  his  cattle,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  vow  he  had  made. 

LAON,  a  confiderable  town  of  the  Ifle  of  France, 
and  capital  of  the  Laonois,  with  a  caftle  and  bifhop’s 
fee.  Its  principal  trade  confifts  in  corn  and  wine  ;  and 
it  is  very  advantageoufly  feated  on  a  mountain,  in  E. 
Long.  3.  42.  N.  Lat.  49.  34. 

LAOS,  a  kingdom  of  Afia  beyond  the  Ganges; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  China  ;  on  the  eaft,  by 
Tonquin  and  Cochin  China  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Cam¬ 
bodia  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  the  kingdom  of  Siam, 
and  by  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Ava.  This  coun¬ 
try  is  full  of  forefts,  and  abounds  in  rice,  fruits,  and 
fifti.  The  inhabitants  are  wrell  made,  robuft,  of  an 
olive  complexion,  and  mild  in  their  difpofition  ;  but 
very  fuperftitious,  and  much  addi&ed  to  women. 
Their  principal  occupation  is  tilling  the  ground  and 
fi filing.  The  king  {hows  himfelf  but  twice  a-year, 
and  has  large  revenues  from  the  elephants  teeth  found 
in  his  dominions.  Their  religion  is  a  kind  of  idolatry, 
and  much  the  fame  as  in  China.  Langiona  is  the  ca¬ 
pital  town. 

LAPATHUS,  LaFETHUS,  or  Lepithus ,  in  Ancient 
Geography ,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  about  the  middle  of  its 
north  fide,  w'ith  a  port  or  ftation  for  fhips,  and  a  cog- 
nominal  river.  It  was  built  by  a  colony  of  Phoenici¬ 
ans,  according  to  Scylax  :  by  Belus  king  of  Tyre,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Alexander  Ephefius.  According  to  Strabo, 
it  was  built  by  a  colony  of  Spartans  ;  and  one  of  the 
nine  kings  refided  here,  the  laft  of  whom  was  Pififtra- 
tus,  who  commanded  the  naval  army  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  There  was  a  temple  here  dedicated  to  Venus. 
The  territory  round  it  is  called  Lcpiihia  by  Diodorus 
and  Ptolemy  ;  Lapithii ,  the  people,  tainted  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  fatuity  ;  hence  Lapathius  denotes  fatuus,  (He- 
fychius). — Now  a  village  called  La pit  ha ' ;  but ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Abbe  Mariti,  the  longeft  and  moft  extenfive 
in  the  ifland.  Bolides  the  advantage  of  a  fine  fituation, 
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it  furni files  the  beft  produ&ions  in  the  country  ;  and  bapathus 
though  Cyprus  is  in  general  not  very  abundant  in  II. 
fruits,  Lapitha  feems  a  favoured  fpot  in  this  refpeft,  _ 
and  may  be  called  the  garden  of  the  ifland. 

LAPIDARY,  an  artificer  who  cuts  precious 
ftones. 

The  art  of  cutting  precious  ftones  is  of  great  anti¬ 
quity.  The  French  have  carried  this  art  to  a  very 
great  perfe&ion,  but  not  in  any  degree  fuperior  to  the 
Brilifli. 

There  are  various  machines  employed  in  the  cutting 
of  precious  ftones,  according  to  their  quality.  The? 
diamond,  w'hich  is  extremely  hard,  is  cut  on  a  wheel  of 
foft  fteel,  turned  by  a  mill,  with  diamond  duft,  tem¬ 
pered  with  olive  oil,  which  alfo  ferves  to  polifh  it. 

The  oriental  ruby,  fapphire,  and  topaz,  are  cut  on  a 
copper  wheel  with  diamond  duft  tempered  wdth  olive 
oil,  and  are  poliftied  on  another  copper  wheel  with 
tripoli  and  water.  The  hyacinth,  emerald,  amethyft, 
garnets,  agates,  and  other  ftones  not  of  an  equal  de¬ 
gree  of  hardnefs  with  the  other,  are  cut  on  a  leaden 
w  heel  with  fmalt  and  water,  and  polifned  on  a  tin  wheel 
with  tripoli.  The  turquois  of  the  old  and  new  rock, 
girafol,  and  opal,  are  cut  and  poliflied  on  a  wooden 
wheel  with  tripoli  alfo. 

The  lapidaries  of  Paris  have  been  a  corporation 
fince  the  year  1290.  It  is  governed  by  four  jurats, 
who  fuperintend  their  rights  and  privileges,  vifit  the 
mafter  workmen,  take  care  of  the  mafterpiece  of 
w'orkmanftiip,  bind  apprentices,  and  adminifter  the 
freedom. 

Lapidary  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  virtuofo  {killed  in  the 
nature,  kinds,  &e.  of  precious  ftones;  or  a  merchant, 
who  deals  in  them. 

Lap  W  ART  Style,  denotes  the  ftyle  proper  for  monu¬ 
mental  or  other  inferiptions. 

This  is  a  kind  of  medium  betw  een  profe  and  verfe ; 
the  jejune  and  the  brilliant  are  here  equally  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  Cicero  has  preferibed  the  rules  of  it  :  Accedat ' 
oportet  oratio  varia ,  vehement ,  plena  fpiritus,  Omnium 
fententiarum  gravitate ,  omnium  verborum  ponderibus ,  eft 
utendum . 

The  lapidary  ftyle,  which  was  loft  with  the  ancient 
monuments,  has  been  retrieved  at  the  beginning  of  this 
age  by  Count  Emanuel  Teforo  :  it  is  now  ufed  various 
ways  at  the  beginning  of  books  ;  and  even  epiftles  de¬ 
dicatory  are  compofed  in  it,  of  which' we  have  no  ex¬ 
ample  among  the  ancients. 

LAPIDESCENT,  any  thing  which  has  the  facul¬ 
ty  of  petrifying,  or  turning  bodies  to  a  ftony  nature. 

The  older  naturalifts  fpeak  of  a  lapidefeent  principle,  a 
lapidefeent  fpirit,  a  lapidefeent  juice,  Sec. 

LAPIS,  in  general,  is  ufed  to  denote  a  ftone  of  any 
kind. 

Lapis,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  geographical  mea^ 
fure  denoting  a  mile  ;  beeaufe  miles  were  diftinguifti- 
ed  by  ere&ing  a  ftone  at  the  end  of  each  ;  from  the 
number  marked  on  which,  the  length  of  way  from 
Rome  might  be  known.  The  device  is  by  Plutarch 
aferibed  to  Caius  Gracchus.  This  was  more  accu¬ 
rately  executed  by  Auguftus,  who  eretted  a  gilt  pil¬ 
lar  in  the  forum,  at  which  all  the  public  ways  of  Italy, 
diltinguiftied  by  ftones,  were  terminated.  The  fame 
thing  was  done  in  the  Roman  provinces.  Hence  the 
phrafes  tertius  lapis ,  centefmus  lapis ,  &c.  for  three,  a 

hundred, 
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Lapis  hundred,  &c.  miles  ;  and  fometimes  the  ordinal  num- 

,  ber  without  lapis,  as  ad  duodecimum,  Sec.  at  twelve  miles 
.Lapland*  i*n 

_  .  diuance. 

LAPIS  A IJJius ,  in  the  natural  hidory  of  the  ancients, 
the  name  of  a  done  called  alfo  farcophagus ,  from  its 
power  ofconfuming  flelh.  See  Sarcophagus. 

Lapis  Bononienjis ,  the  Bolognian  done.  See  Che¬ 
mistry,  N°  1081,  1082. 

LAPIS  Fungifer ,  a  kind  of  earth  found  near  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Florence.  It  is  found  in  the  chalk  hills 
near  Naples,  in  a  dalaftitical  form  and  of  a  white  co¬ 
lour,  intermixed  with  fine  roots  of  dirubs.  A  piece  of 
it  from  Italy  was  found  to  contain  filiceous,  argillace¬ 
ous,  and  calcareous  earth,  together  with  fome  magne- 
fia,  vegetable  alkali,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Lapis  La%ulu  See  Lazulite,  Mineralogy  In¬ 
dex* 

^  Lapis  Ly ncurius.  See  Lyncurius,  1  Mineral- 

Lapis  Mutabilis.  See  Hydrophanes,  j  ogy  Index . 

LAPIS  Hepaticus .  See  LlVER-Stone. 

Lapis  Ltjdius.  See  Touchstone,  and  Lapis  LT- 
JOluSy  Mineralogy  Index . 

Lapis  Objidianus .  See  Obsidian,  Mineralogy 
Index . 

Lapis  Nephriticus .  See  JADE-Stone ,  Mineralogy 
Index . 

LAPITH/E,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  people  of 
Theffaly.  See  the  next  article. 

LAPITHUS,  in  fabulous  hidory,  a  fon  of  Apol¬ 
lo,  by  Stilbe.  He  was  a  brother  to  Centaurus;  and 
married  Orfinome,  daughter  of  Euronymus,  by  whom 
he  had  Phorbas  and  Periphas.  The  name  of  Lapithae 
was  given  to  the  numerous  children  of  Phorbas  and 
Periphas,  or  rather  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of 
which  they  had  obtained  the  fovereignty.  The  chief 
of  the  Lapithas  affembled  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of 
Perithous,  one  of  their  number.  Among  them  were 
Thefeus,  Dryas,  Hopleus,  Mopfus,  Phalerus,  Exadius, 
Frolochus,  Titarefius,  Sec.  The  Centaurs  were  alfo  in¬ 
vited  to  partake  the  common  fedivity 3  and  the  amufe- 
ments  would  have  been  harmlefs  and  innocent,  had 
not  one  of  the  intoxicated  Centaurs  offered  violence 
to  Hippodamia  the  wife  of  Perithous.  The  Lapithte 
refented  the  injury,  and  the  Centaurs  fupported  their 
companions  ;  upon  which  the  quarrel  became  univer¬ 
sal  and  ended  in  blows  and  daughter.  Many  of  the 
Centaurs  were  dain,  and  they  at  lad  were  obliged  to 
retire.  Thefeus  among  the  Lapithae  fhowed  himfelf 
brave  and  intrepid  in  fupporting  the  caufe  of  his 
friends  3  and  Nedor  alfo  was  not  lefs  a&ive  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  chadity  and  innocence.  Hedod  has  deferib- 
ed  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse ;  as  has  alfo 
Ovid,  in  a  more  copious  manner.  The  invention  of 
bits  and  bridles  for  horfes  is  attributed  to  the  Lapi¬ 
thae. 

LAPLAND,  the  mod  northerly  country  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  extending  from  the  North  cape  in  71°  30'  N. 
Lat.  to  the  White  fea  under  the  ardlic  circle,  is  in¬ 
habited  by  the  lame  people,  though  the  country  is 
fubje<R  to  different  powers.  Norwegian  Lapland,  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  Denmark,  lies  between  the  nor¬ 
thern  fea,  the  river  Pais,  and  the  lake  Enarak.  Swe- 
didi  Lapland  comprehends  all  the  country  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  mountains  that  feparate  Norway  from 
Sweden,  It  is  divided  into  fix  didri&s,  denominated 
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march  or  territory 3  and  thefe  are  didinguidied  by  the  Lapland, 
names  of  rivers,  fuchas  Aungnermanland,  Elma,  Peta,  v— " ■ 1 
Lula,  Torna,  and  Kimi.  The  eadern  part,  fubjeft  to 
the  czar  of  Mufcovy,  fituated  between  the  lake  Ena¬ 
rak  and  the  White  fea,  is  divided  into  three  didinft 
prefectures  ;  namely  that  of  the  fea  coad  towards  tho 
north,  called  Mourmankoi  Leporis  ;  the  Terfkoi  Lepo- 
rie,  upon  the  coad  of  the  White  fea  3  and  the  third, 
or  inland,  known  by  the  name  of  Bell amor efkoi  Leporie . 

In  Swedifh  Lapland,  which  is  the  mod  confiderable  of 
the  three,  the  provinces  or  marcks  are  fubdivided  into 
fmaller  didriCts  called  biars ,  confiding  each  of  a  certain 
number  of  families  3  among  which  the  land  is  parcel¬ 
led  out  by  government,  or  the  prefect  of  the  didriCt 
appointed  by  the  king  of  Sweden, 

Lapland  may  be  termed  a  huge  congeries  of  fright? 
ful  rocks  and  dupendous  mountains  3  interfperfed,  how-  ? 
ever,  with  many  pleafant  valleys,  watered  by  an  infinite 
number  of  rivulets  that  run  into  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
which  difeharge  themfelves  into  the  gulf  of  Both¬ 
nia.  The  names  of  the  principal  lakes  in  Lapland 
are  the  Great  Uma,  the  Great  Windel,  the  Oreavan, 
the  Stor-avan,  the  Great  Lula  3  the  lakes  of  Kartom, 

Kali,  Torno,  Enara,  and  Kimi.  Some  of  thefe  ex¬ 
tend  60  leagues  in  length,  and  contain  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  iflands 3  Stor-avan  is  faid  to  contain  365  : 
and  Enara  contains  an  archipelago  of  iflands  fo 
large  that  no  Laplander  has  lived  long  enough  to 
vifit  each  particular  ifland.  The  natives  believe  this 
country  to  be  the  terredrial  paradife  3  and  indeed  no¬ 
thing  could  be  more  enchanting  than  fuch  vad  pro- 
fpeCls  of  mountains,  hills,  foreds,  lakes,  rivers,  &c. 
if  the  country  was  in  a  moderate  climate  3  though 
even  here,  in  dimmer  the  rofes  are  feen  blowing  wild 
on  the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  with  all  the  beau¬ 
tiful  glow  of  colour  which  appears  in  thofe  cultivated 
in  our  gardens.  But  all  the  intervals  between  the 
mountains  are  not  engroffed  by  thefe  agreeable  pro- 
fpe£ls  3  great  part  of  the  flat  country  is  covered  with 
brown  dufky  foreds  of  fir  and  pine  trees  3  and  thefe  are 
often  fkirted  by  wide  extended  moraffes,  the  dagna- 
ting  waters  of  which  in  dimmer  produce  myriads  of 
mifehievous  infers,  that  are  more  intolerable  than 
even  the  cold  of  w  inter. 

The  cold  of  Lapland  is  very  intenfe  during  the 
winter,  freezing  even  brandy  and  the  watery  part  of 
fpirit  of  wine,  if  the  latter  is  not  highly  re 61  ified  :  all  the 
lakes  and  rivers  are  frozen  to  a  prodigious  thicknefaj 
and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with  fnow 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  While  this  continues 
loefe,  it  is  impodible  to  travel :  fat  a  man’s  eyes  are 
not  only  blinded  with  it,  but  if  a  drong  wind  fhould 
rife  he  will  be  buried  in  the  drifts  of  fnow  :  yet  Ihould 
a  partial  thaw  take  place  for  a  few  hours,  the  furface 
of  this  fnow  is  formed  by  the  diceeeding  frod  into  a 
hard  impenetrable  crud,  over  which  the  Laplander 
travels  in  his  Hedge  with  great  celerity.  While  the 
thaw  prevails,  the  air  is  furcharged  with  vapours,  and 
the  climate  is  rainy  3  but  while  the  north  wind  blow's, 
the  fky  is  beautifully  ferene,  and  the  air  very  clear. 

The  heat  of  fummer  is  almod  as  intolerable  in  Lap- 
land  as  the  cold  of  winter.  At  the  northern  extremi-  « 
ty  of  the  country  the  fun  never  fets  for  three  months 
in  fummer,  and  in  winter  there  is  an  uninterrupted 
night  of  the  fame  duration  3  but  this  Is  qualified  in  inch 
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Lspland.  a  manner  by  a  conftant  revolution  of  dawn  and  twi- 
»-*nr~***  light,  by  a  ferene  iky,  moon  light,  and  aurora  borea¬ 
lis,  reflected  from  the  white  furface  of  the  earth  co- 
%'ered  with  fnow,  that  the  inhabitants  are  enabled  to 
hunt,  fiih,  and  proceed  with  their  ordinary  occupa¬ 
tions.  The  country  abounds  with  excellent  fprings  ; 
and  is  remarkable  for  fome  furprifing  cataracts,  in 
which  the  water  tumbles  over  frightful  precipices, 
and  dailies  among  rocks  with  amazing  impetuofity 
and  noife. 

The  foil  of  Lapland  is  generally  fo  chilled  and 
barren,  that  it  produces  little  or  no  grain  or  fruit 
trees  of  any  kind.  This  fterility,  however,  is  not  fo 
much  owing  to  the  foil,  which  is  in  many  places  of  a 
rich  mould,  as  to  want  of  induftry  ;  for  in  fome  di- 
flrifls  the  Swedes  have  tilled  and  manured  pieces  of 
ground  that  bear  plentiful  crops  of  rye.  There  is  alfo 
great  plenty  of  berries:  fuch  as  black  currants;  what 
is  called  the  Norwegian  mulberry,  growing  upon  a 
creeping  plant,  and  much  efteemed  as  an  ant-ifcorbutic  ; 
rafpberries,  cranberries,  juniper  berries,  and  bilberries. 
The  tops  of  the  mountains  are  fo  much  expofed  to  in- 
tenfe  cold,  and  tempeits  of  fnow  and  hail,  that  no  tree 
will  grow  near  the  fummit;  but  in  parts  that  are  more 
Weltered,  we  fee  fine  woods  of  birch,  pine,  and  fir, 
difpofed  by  nature  as  if  they  had  been  planted  by  art 
in  rows  at  regular  didances,  without  any  undergrowth 
©r  encumbrance  below.  Befides  thefe  trees,  tome  parts 
of  Lapland  produce  the  fervice  tree,  the  willow,  the 
poplar,  the  elder,  and  the  cornel.  Among  the  plants 
of  this  country,  the  principal  is  the  angelica  ;  which  is 
greatly  efteemed  by  the  natives,  who  ufe,  it  in  their 
food.  Here  is  likewife  the  acetofa  or  forrel,  which 
grows  in  great  plenty,  and  is  of  much  fervice  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  antifcorbutic  properties.  They  have  alfo 
ether  kinds  of  herbs  peculiar  to  the  country,  different 
kinds  of  grafs,  heath,  fern,  and  mofs  ;  which  are  all 
enumerated  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Flora  Lapponica .  But 
tile  vegetable  which  is  in  greateft  plenty,  and  of  the 
moft  extenfive  ufe  among  them,  is  the  lichen  rangiferus . 
The  rein  deer  is  wholly  fuftained  in  winter  by  this  ve¬ 
getable  ;  and  the  Laplanders  themfelves  boil  it  in 
broth  as  a  cordial  and  reftorative.  They  likewife  ufe 
one  fort  of  it  as  a  foft,  eafy,  and  whole  fome -bed  for 
their  new-born  children. 

Some  filver  and  lead  mines  have  been  difeovered  in 
the  provinces  of  Pitha  and  Lula;  and  two  of  copper, 
together  with  excellent  veins  of  iron,  in  the  diftrnft  of 
Torno ;  but  they  are  not  at  prefent  worked  with  any 
«onfiderable  advant  age.  In  fome  places  there  are  veins 
of  filver  and  gold  mixed;  but  thefe  mines  are  worked 
only  for  a  few  months  in  the  fummer,  becaufe  the  froft 
hinders  the  engines  from  playing.  Here  are  found 
beautiful  eryftals,  of  a  furpriling  magnitude,  fo  hard 
and  fine,  that  when  poliihed  they  refemble  real  dia¬ 
monds.  In  fome  places  amethyfts  and  topazes  are 
alfo  found,  but  pah-  and  cloudy  ;  alfo  a  great  quantity 
of  very  curious  [tones,  which  are  too  hard  to  be  woi Ic¬ 
ed  by  the  tool  <>r  the  mufon.  Some  of  thefe,  found  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes,  when  they  happen  to 
bear  the  leaft  refemblance  to  the  figures  of  animals, 
the  Laplanders  remove  to  more  confpicuous  places, 
and  adore  as  deities.  The  province  of  Tornea  affords 
fome  curious  ft  ones  of  an  octagonal  ftiape,  regular, 
ffaining,  and  p  H  fhed  by  the  hand  of  nature.  In  fome 
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rivers  they  filh  for  pearls,  which  are  generally  pale ;  Lapland, 
but  fome  of  them  are  as  bright  as  the  oriental  pearls, 
and  much  larger  and  rounder.  Thefe  pearls  are  found 
in  muffel  ihells  j  and  the  fiftury  is  not  in  the  fea,  but 
in  rivers. 

Lapland,  as  well  as  Norway,  is  infefted  with  a  great 
number  of  gray  wolves  and  bears,  with  whom  the  in¬ 
habitants  wage  perpetual  war.  The  moft  honourable 
exploit  among  the  Laplanders  is  that  of  killing  a  bear; 
and  the  heroes  adorn  their  caps  with  a  fmall  plate  of 
lead  or  pewter  for  every  bear  they  have  (lain.  The 
country  abounds  alfo  with  elks,  beavers,  and  otters, 
which  live  here  unmolefted,  and  find  plenty  of  fifti  ror 
their  fubfiftence.  The  forefts  of  this  country  furnifli 
haunts  to  a  great  number  of  beautiful  martens  and 
fquirrels,  which  laft  change  their  colour  every  winter 
from  brown  to  gray.  Lapland  is  alfo  the  native  coun¬ 
try  of  the  zibeling  or  fable,  whofe  fkin  is  extremely 
valuable.  Here  are  likewife  ermines,  weafels,  hares, 
large  black  cats  which  attend  the  Laplanders  in  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  little  prick-eared  curs  trained  to  the  game. 

But  the  moft  remarkable  animal  of  Lapland  is  the  rein 
deer,  for  an  account  of  which,  lee  Cervus,  Mammalia 
Index.  Thefe  animals,  fo  ufeful  in  various  refpc&s  to 
the  natives,  are  kept  at  no  expence.  In  dimmer  they 
feed  upon  grades  and  alpine  plants ;  in  winter,  as  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  upon  the  lichen  rang  ferns,  or  rein¬ 
deer  lichen,  and  its  varieties,  which  are  fo  abundant 
as  in  many  parts  almoft  totally  to  cover  the  ground  for 
the  fpace  of  feveral  miles,  and  which  the  fagacious  ani¬ 
mal  difeovers  under  the  fnow  by  the  peculiar  acute- 
nefs  of  its  fmeli.  Moft  of  thofe  ufed  for  draught  are 
caftrated  when  very  young,  and  are  larger  and  fatter 
than  the  bucks.  The  woods,  mountains,  and  rivers, 
are  well  ftocked  with  wild  fowl  ;  fuch  as  buftard,  par¬ 
tridge,  growfe,  heathcock,  pheafants,  lapwings,  fvvans, 
wild  geefe,  wild  ducks,  and  all  forts  of  aquatic  birds 
that  build  and  breed  in  northern  climates.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fpring  the  fwans  go  thither  in  numerous 
flights  from  the  German  ocean  ;  the  lapwings  follow 
in  fuch  fwarms  that  they  darken  the  iky  as  they  pafis 
along,  and  feream  fo  loud  that  they  may  be  heard  at  a 
great  diftance.  The  rocks  and  mountains  are  likewife 
frequented  by  eagles,  hawks,  falcons,  kites,  and  other 
birds  of  prey.  The  rivers  abound  with  delicious  fal- 
mon  from  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  trout,  bream,  and 
perch  of  exquiiite  flavour  and  amazing  magnitude  ; 
and  th<*  inhabitants  of  Wardhus,  or  Damfti  Lapland, 
are  well  fupplied  with  filh  from  the  northern  ocean. — 

With  refpeft  to  infers,  the  flies  hatched  in  the  mo- 
raffes  and  woods  in  fummer  are  fo  numerous,  that  they 
often  obfeure  the  face  of  day  ;  and  fo  venomous,  trou- 
blefome,  and  intolerable,  that  the  rein  deer  fty  to  the 
tops  of  the  higheft  mountains  for  flicker,  and  the 
Laplanders  betake  themfi  Ives  to  the  fea  fide,  which 

is  the  leaft  infefted  by  thefe  peftilent  vermine. - - 

M.  dc  Maupertuis,  in  his  account  of  the  voyage 
he  made  to  Lapland,  in  company  with  the  other 
French  mathematician-'  lent  thither  by  the  king  ta 
meafure  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  gives  us  to  under- 
ftand,  that  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  in  Torno 
the  flies  were  fo  troublcfjme,  that  even  the  Finland 
foldiers,  who  are  a^  counted  the  moft  hardy  troops  in 
the  fervit  of  Sweden,  were  obliged  to  cover  their  face« 
with  the  fla.rts  of  #their  coats  from  the  attacks  of  thefe 
4  A  animals*., 
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Lapland.  animals,  which  fwarmed  to  filch  a  degree,  that  the 

- - V- — '  moment  a  piece  of  flefli  appeared  it  was  blackened  all 

over.  Some  of  thefe  flies  are  very  large,  with  green 
heads,  and  fetch  blood  from  the  fkin  wherever  they 
ftrike.  The  Laplanders  ftiroud  themfeives  in  the  fmoke 
of  a  large  fire  kindled  for  that  purpofe  :  yet  even  this 
difagreeable  expedient  was  not  fufficient  to  defend  the 
French  philofophers  :  they  were  obliged,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  exceflive  heat,  to  wrap  up  their  heads  in  gar¬ 
ments  made  of  the  {kins  of  rein  deer,  called  in  that 
country  lapmudes ,  and  to  cover  themfeives  with  a  thick 
rampart  of  fir  boughs  3  yet  all  thefe  precautions  proved 
ineffectual.  M.  de  Maupertuis  obferved  a  lake  quite 
covered  with  little  yellowifh  grains,  refembling  millet 
feed,  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  the  chryfalifes  of  fome 
of  thefe  infeCts. 

The  Laplanders  are  very  low  in  ffature,  and  are 
likewife  remarkable  for  having  large  heads.  They  are 
alfo  ill-fhaped,  and  their  features  harfh.  They  are, 
however,  ffrong,  hardy,  and  robuft,  infomuch  that 
they  will  bear  incredible  fatigue  3  and  it  is  remarked 
that  the  flouted  Norwegian  is  not  able  to  bend  the 
bow  of  a  Laplander.  The  women  are  much  lefs  home¬ 
ly  than  the  men,  and  many  of  them  are  noted  for  a 
delicate  and  florid  complexion. 

Thefe  people  are  Ample,  honeft,  hofpitable,  and  ti¬ 
morous  :  their  timidity,  however,  refpeCls  war  alone  3 
for  to  many  other  fpecies  of  dangers  they  expofe  them¬ 
feives  with  furprifing  intrepidity,  whether  in  amend¬ 
ing  and  defeending  mountains  and  precipices  with  their 
fnow  (hoes  and  in  fledges,  or  in  venturing  amidfl  whirl¬ 
pools  and  cataraCls  in  little  {lender  boats  made  of  thin 
fir  boards,  faftened  together  with  thongs  of  leather, 
finews  of  wild  beafis,  or  tough  and  flexible  twigs  of 
willow  and  oiler.  Thefe  boats  are  of  different  fizes, 
from  two  to  fix  yards  in  length,  managed  with  oars 
and  caulked  with  mofs  fo  tight  as  to  keep  out  the 
water.  The  Laplanders  are  partly  fettled,  and  in  part 
wild  and  roving  :  the  latter  live  in  tents  made  of 
coarfe  cloth  3  the  former  are  fixed  in  fniall  villages  near 
the  lakes,  and  chiefly  follow  fifliing.  They  build  their 
cottages  fomewhat  in  the  fliape  of  a  cone,  by  placing 
a  circle  of  large  trees  or  poles  aflant  in  the  earth,  and 
clofe  to  each  other,  fo  that  their  tops  meet,  and  form 
a  fmall  vent  for  the  iffue  of  the  fmoke  3  they  cover  the 
ground  within  with  branches  of  trees.  In  fpring  their 
food  confifts  principally  of  the  eggs  of  water  fowl, 
which  are  extremely  plentiful  in  thofe  parts  3  in  fum- 
mer  and  autumn,  of  the  birds  themfeives,  and  of  va¬ 
rious  others  of  the  partridge  tribe  3  and  in  wfinter  of 
the  milk  and  flefli  of  the  rein  deer  and  dried  fifh.  They 
had  till  lately  no  bread  3  but  in  lieu  thereof  ufed  the 
inner  rind  of  the  pine  tree  dried  and  ground,  and  dried 
fifh  reduced  to  powder.  They  make  confections  and 
decoctions  of  berries,  angelica,  and  forrel,  which  they 
juflly  reckon  to  be  prefervatives  againff  the  feurvy. 
The  Laplander  is  fecured  in  the  poffeflion  of  unin¬ 
terrupted  health  by  temperance  and  exercife,  which, 
together  with  the  feverity  of  the  climate,  brace  his 
nerves  to  a  very  unufual  pitch  of  ffrength,  and  fortify 
his  conftitution  in  fueh  a  manner,  that  he  often  lives 
to  the  age  of  100,  without  feeling  the  leaf!  pang  of 
diftemper,  or  even  perceiving  his  vigour  in  the  leafl 
impaired  3  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  a  Laplander, 
in  extreme  old  age,  hunting,  fowling,  fkating,  and 
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performing  all  the  fevered:  exercifes  with  undim Iniihed  Lapland, 
agility.  ‘ 

The  fummer  garb  of  the  men  confifts  of  a  long 
coat  of  coarfe  cloth,  reaching  down  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  and  girded  round  the  waift  with  a  belt  or  girdle  3 
from  which  hang  a  Norway  knife,  and  a  pouch  con¬ 
taining  flints,  matches,  tobacco,  and  other  neceffaries  3 
the  girdle  itlelf  being  decorated  with  brafs  rings  and 
chains.  Their  caps  are  made  of  the  fkin  of  the  north¬ 
ern  diver,  with  the  feathers  on  3  and  their  fhoes  of 
the  rein  deer  {kin,  with  the  hair  outwards.  They 
wear  no  linen  3  but  the  garments  of  the  better  fort  are 
of  a  finer  cloth,  and  they  delight  in  a  variety  of  co¬ 
lours,  though  red,  as  the  moft  glaring,  is  the  moil  a- 
greeable.  In  w  inter  they  are  totally  eafed  up  in  coats, 
caps,  boots,  and  gloves,  made  of  the  rein  deer  {kins. 

In  the  Flora  Lapponica  Linnaeus  fays,  “  Perhaps  the 
curious  reader  will  wonder  how^  the  people  in  Lapland, 
during  the  terrible  cold  that  reigns  there  in  winter, 
can  preferve  their  lives  3  fince  almoft  all  birds,  and 
even  fome  wild  beafts,  defert  it  at  that  time.  The 
Laplander,  not  only  in  the  day,  but  through  the 
whole  winter  nights,  is  obliged  to  wander  about  in 
the  woods  with  his  herds  of  rein  deer.  For  the  rein 
deer  never  come  under  cover,  nor  eat  any  kind  of  fod¬ 
der,  but  a  particular  kind  of  liverwort.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  the  herdfmen  are  under  the  neeeffity  of  living 
continually  in  the  woods,  in  order  to  take  care  of  their 
cattle,  left  they  flvould  be  devoured  by  wild  beafts. 

The  Laplander  eafily  does  without  more  light,  as  the 
fnow  refle&s  the  rays  that  come  from  the  liars,  and 
as  the  aurora  borealis  illuminates  the  air  every  night 
with  a  great  variety  of  figures.  No  part  of  our  body 
is  more  eafily  deftroytd  by  cold  than  the  extremities 
of  the  limbs  which  are  moft  remote  from  the  fun  of 
this  microcofni,  the  heart.  The  kibes  that  happen  to 
our  hands  and  feet,  fo  common  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Sweden,  prove  this.  In  Lapland  you  will  never  fee 
fuch  a  thing  3  although,  were  w  e  to  judge  by  the  filia¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  we  ftiould  imagine  juft  the  contra¬ 
ry,  efpecially  as  the  people  wear  no  {lockings,  as  we 
do,  not  only  fingle,  but  double  and  triple.  The  Lap¬ 
lander  guards  himfelf  againft  the  cold  in  the  following 
manner  :  He  wears  breeches  made  of  rein  deer  Ikins. 
with  the  hair  on,  reaching  down  to  his  heels,  and 
fhoes  made  of  the  fame  materials,  the  hairy  part  turn¬ 
ed  outwards.  He  puts  into  his  fhoes  flender-eared 
broad-leafed  cyperus  grafs  ( carex  vejicana ,  Spec .  P/. 
or  the  bladder  carex),  that  is  cut  in  fummer  and  dried. 

This  he  fir  ft  combs  and  rubs  in  his  hands,  and  then 
places  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  not  only  covers  his 
feet  quite  round,  but  his  legs  alfo  3  and  being  thus 
guarded,  he  is  quite  fecured  againft  the  intenfe  cold. 

With  this  grafs  they  fluff  their  gloves  likewife,  in  or¬ 
der  to  preferve  their  hands.  As  fthis  grafs  keeps  off 
the  cold  in  winter,  fo  in  fummer  it  hinders  the  feet 
from  fweating,  and  at  the  fame  time  preferves  them 
from  being  annoyed  by  ftriking  againft  ftones,  &c.  for 
their  Ihoes  are  very  thin,  being  made,  not  of  tanned 
leather,  but  the  raw  hide.” 

The  women’s  apparel  differs  very  little  from  that  of 
the  other  fex  :  only  their  girdles  are  more  ornamented 
with  rings,  chains,  needle-cates,  and  toys,  that  fome- 
times  weigh  70  pounds.  In  winter,  both  men  end 
women  lie  in  their  furs  3  in  fummer  they  cover  them¬ 
feives 
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Lapland,  Lives  entirely  with  coarfe  blankets  to  defend  them 
-Y~-'  from  the  gnats,  which  are  intolerable.  The  Laplanders 
are  not  only  well  difpofed,  but  naturally  ingenious. 
They  make  all  their  own  furniture,  their  boats,  fledges, 
bows  and  arrows.  They  form  neat  boxes  of  thin  birch 
boards,  and  inlay  them  with  the  horn  of  the  rein  deer. 
The  Swedes  are  very  fond  of  the  Lapland  balkets  made 
of  the  roots  of  trees,  flit  in  long  thin  pieces,  and 
twilled  together  fo  nicely  that  they  will  hold  water. 
Among  the  manu failures  of  this  country,  we  likewile 
number  curious  horn  fpoons,  and  moulds  in  which  they 
call  the  trinkets  of  tin  which  adorn  their  girdles.  Over 
and  above  thefe  domeftic  occupations,  the  men  within 
doors  perform  the  office  of  cooks  in  drefling  victuals 
for  the  family.  The  women  a£t  as  taylors  and  em¬ 
broiderers  ;  they  make  clothes,  fhoes,  and  boots,  and 
harnefs  for  the  rein  deer  ;  they  fpin  thread  of  fur,  and 
knit  it  into  caps  and  gloves  that  are  very  foft  and 
warm.  They  draw  tin  into  wire  through  a  horn  ;  and 
■with  this  they  cover  the  thread  which  they  ure  in  em¬ 
broidering  the  figures  of  beads,  flowers,  trees,  and 
liars  upon  their  caps  and  girdles. 

The  Laplanders  make  furprifing  excurflons  upon 
the  (now  in  their  hunting  expeditions.  They  pro¬ 
vide  them  felves  each  with  a  pair  of  fkates,  or  fnow 
(hoes,  which  are  no  other  than  fir  boards  covered  with 
the  rough  fkin  of  the  rein  deer,  turned  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  hair  rifes  againft  the  fnow,  other  wife 
they  would  be  too  flippery.  One  of  thefe  fhoes  is 
ufually  as  long  as  the  perfon  who  wears  it  ;  the  other 
is  about  a  foot  ihorter.  The  feet  (land  in  the  middle, 
and  to  them  the  fhoes  are  faflened  by  thongs  or  withes* 
The  Laplander  thus  equipped  wields  a  long  pole  in 
his  hand,  near  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  round  ball 
of  wood  to  prevent  its  piercing  too  deep  in  the  fnow  f 
and  with  this  he  flops  himfelf  occasionally.  By  means 
of  thefe  accoutrements  he  will  travel  at  the  rate  of  60 
miles  a-day  without  being  fatigued  *,  afeending  deep 
mountains,  and  Aiding  down  again  with  amazing 
fwiftnefs. 

The  Laplander  not  only  travels  a-foot,  but  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  carriage  drawn  by  the  re  in  deer,  in  which 
he  journeys  with  ft  ill  greater  rapidity.  The  fledge, 
called  puika ,  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  final  1  boat,  with 
a  convex  bottom,  that  it  may  Hide  the  more  eafily 
over  the  fnow  :  the  prow  is  iharp  and  pointed  ;  but  the 
fledge  is  flat  behind.  The  traveller  is  fwathed  in  this 
carriage  like  an  infant  in  a  cradle,  with  a  flick  in  his 
hand  to  fleer  the  veffel,  and  difengage  it  from  pieces 
of  rock  or  flumps  of  trees  that  may  chance  to  encoun¬ 
ter  it  in  the  route.  He  muft  alfo  balance  the  fledge 
with  his  body,  otherwife  he  will  be  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  overturned.  The  traces,  by  which  this  carriage  is 
faflened  to  the  rein  deer,  are  fixed  to  a  collar  about 
the  animal’s  neck,  and  run  down  over  the  bread  be¬ 
tween  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  to  be  connected  with  the 
prow  of  the  fledge  :  the  reins,  managed  by  the  travel¬ 
ler,  are  tied  to  the  horns  ;  and  the  trappings  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  little  bells,  the  found  of  which  is  agreeable 
to  the  animal.  With  ibis  draught  at  his  tail,  it  has 
been  reported  that  the  rein  deer  will  fly  like  lightning 
over  hill  and  dale  at  the  rate  of  200  miles  a-day.  But 
this  reprefentation  is  greatly  exaggerated.  According 
to  the  bed  accounts,  the  common  pace  of  the  rein  deer 
is  only  at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles  an  hour  }  though, 
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if  he  be  prefled,  he  will  travel  xo  or  12  Swediih  miles  -Lapland. 
(70  or  84  Fngliih  miles)  in  a  day;  but  by  fuch  hard 
driving  is  generally  deflroyed.  It,  however,  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  that  he  will  perievere  in  his  jour¬ 
ney  50  miles  without  intermifiion,  and  without  taking 
any  refreihment,  except  occafionally  moiftening  his 
mouth  with  the  fnow.  Before  he  lets  out,  the  Lap¬ 
lander  whifpers  in  his  ear  the  way  he  is  to  follow,  and 
the  place  at  which  he  is  to  halt,  firmly  perfuaded  that 
the  beaft  underftands  his  meaning  :  but,  in  fpite  of 
this  intimation,  he  frequently  flops  fliort  long  before 
he  has  reached  the  journey’s  end  5  and  fometimes  he 
overfhoots  the  mark  by  feveral  leagues.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  winter  the  Laplanders  mark  the  moil  frequent¬ 
ed  roads,  by  flrewing  them  with  fir  boughs  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  thefe  roads  are  no  other  than  pathways  made 
through  the  fnow  by  the  rein  deer  and  the  pulkas  : 
their  being  frequently  covered  with  new  fnow,  and  al¬ 
ternately  beaten  by  the  carriage,  confolidates  them  into 
a  kind  of  caufeway  ;  which  is  the  harder  if  the  furfnee 
has  felt  a  partial  thaw,  and  been  crufled  by  a  fubfe* 
quent  frofl.  It  requires  great  caution  to  follow  thefe 
tracks  ;  for  if  the  carriage  deviates  to  the  right  or  left, 
the  traveller  is  plunged  into  an  abyfs  of  fnow.  In  lels 
frequented  parts,  where  there  is  no  fuch  beaten  road, 
the  Laplander  dire£ts  his  courfe  by  certain  marks  which 
he  has  made  on  the  trees. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  Laplanders  is  hunting, 
and  this  exercife  they  perform  in  various  ways.  In 
fummer  they  hunt  the  wild  beafts  with  fmall  dogs, 
trained  to  the  diverfion.  In  winter  they  purfue  them 
by  their  tracks  upon  the  fnow,  floating  with  fo  great  ve¬ 
locity,  that  they  very  often  run  down  the  prey.  I  hey 
catch  ermines  in  traps  and  fometimes  with  dogs. 

They  kill  fquirrels,  martens,  and  tables,  with  blunt 
darts,  to  avoid  wounding  the  fkin.  Foxes  and  bea¬ 
vers  are  {lain  with  fharp-pointed  darts  and  arrows  ;  in 
(hooting  which,  they  are  accounted  the  beft  markfmen 
in  the  world.  The  larger  beafts,  fuch  as  bears,  .wolves, 
elks,  and  wild  rein  deer,  they  either  kill  with  fire¬ 
arms  purchased  in  Sweden  or  Norway,  or  take  in 
fnares  and  pits  dug  in  the  forefts.  Their  particular 
laws  relating  to  the  chafe  are  obferved  with  great 
punctuality •  The  beaft  becomes  the  property  of  tne 
man  in  whofe  fnare  or  pit  he  is  caught  ;  and  he  who 
difeovers  a  bear’s  den  has  the  exclufive  privilege  of 
hunting  him  to  death.  The  conqueft  of  a  bear  is  the 
mo  ft  honourable  atchievement  that  a  Laplander  can 
perform  ;  and  the  flefh  of  this  animal  they  account  the 
greateft  delicacy  on  earth.  The  bear  is  always  de¬ 
spatched  with  a  fufil,  fometimes  laid  as  a  fnare,  ready 
cocked  and  primed  j  but  more  frequently  in  the  hands 
of  the  hunter,  who  runs  the  moft  imminent  rifle  of  his 
life  fhould  he  mifs  his  aim  of  wounding  the  beaft 
mortally.  The  death  of  a  bear  is  celebrated  by  the 
Laplanders  as  a  fignal  viffory.  The  careafs  is  drawn 
to  the  cabin  or  hut  of  the  viftor  by  a  rein  deer,  which 
is  kept  (acred  from  any  other  work  for  a  whole  year 
after  this  fervice.  The  bear  is  furrounded  by  a  great 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  reciting  a  par¬ 
ticular  hymn  or  fong  of  triumph,  in  which  they  thank 
the  vanqudhed  enemy  for  having  allowed  himielf  to  be 
overcome  without  doing  any  miichief  to  his  conque¬ 
ror,  and  welcome  his  arrival :  then  they  make  an  apo- 
ftrophe  to  heaven,  exprefling  their  acknowledgment  to 
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Lapland.  God,  that  he  has  created  beads  for  the  ufe  of  men, 
ancj  endued  mankind  with  drength  and  courage  to  over¬ 
come  and  attack  the  fierceft  of  the  brute  creation.  The 
hero  is  faluted  by  the  women,  who  fpit  chewed  elder- 
bark  in  his  face.  He  is  feafted  three  days  fuccedively, 
and  his  cap  is  decorated  with  an  additional  figure 
wrought  in  tin  wire. 

The  manner  in  which  the  young  Laplander  choofes 
a  wife  is  equally  remarkable  and  ludicrous.  When  he 
has  pitched  upon  a  female,  he  employs  fome  friends  as 
mediators  with  the  father  ;  and  thefe  being  provided 
with  fome  bottles  of  brandy,  the  fuitor  accompanies 
them  to  the  hut  of  his  future  father-in-law,  who  in¬ 
vites  the  mediators  to  enter  ;  but  the  lover  is  left  with¬ 
out  until  the  liquor  be  drank,  and  the  propofal  dif- 
cufled  ;  then  be  is  called  in,  and  entertained  with  fuch 
fare  as  the  hut  affords;  yet  without  feeing  his  mitlrefs, 
who  retires  and  goes  out  on  this  oecafion.  Having 
obtained  leave  of  her  parents  to  make  his  add  re  fifes  in 
perfon,  he  puts  on  his  bed  apparel,  and  is  admitted  to 
the  lady,  whom  he.  falutes  with  a  kifs  ;  then  he  pre- 
fents  her  with  the  tongue  of  a  rein  deer,  a  piece  of 
beaver’s  fieffi,  or  fome  other  fort  of  provider).  She  de¬ 
clines  the  offer,  which  is  made  in  prefence  of  her  fil¬ 
ters  and  relations;  but  makes  a  fignal  to  the  lover  to 
follow  her  into  the  fields,  where  Ihe  accepts  the  pre- 
fents.  Thus  encouraged,  he  begs  her  permiffion  to 
deep  with  her  in  the  hut  :  if  (he  con  fen ts,  there  is  no 
further  difficulty  ;  if  fine  difapproves  of  the  propofal, 
fhe  diops  her  pvefents  on  the  ground.  When  the  lov¬ 
ers  are  agreed,  the  youth  is  permitted  to  vifit  his  ina¬ 
morata  as  often  as  her  fhall  think  proper;  but  every 
time  he  comes,  he  mud  purchafe  this  pleafure  with  a 
freffi  bottle  of  brandy  ;  a  perquiilte  fo  agreeable  to  the 
father,  that  he  often  pod  pones  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptials  for  two  or  three  years.  At  length  the  cere¬ 
mony  is  performed  at  church  by  the  pried  of  the  parifh. 
Even  after  this  event,  the  hufband  is  obliged  to  ferve 
his  father-in-law  a  whole  year  ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  retires  to  his  own  habitation  with  his  wife 
and  her  patrimony  of  rein  deer,  and  receives  prefents 
from  all  his  friends  and  relations.  From  this  period  he 
fequeders  his  wife  from  the  company  of  all  drangers, 
efpecially  of  the  malefex,  and  watches  over  her  conduct 
“with  the  mod  jealous- vigilance. 

Many  Lapland  women  are  barren,  and  none  of  them 
are  very  fruitful.  A  woman,  immediately  aft£r  deli¬ 
very,  (wallows  a  draught  of  whale  fat  :  the  child  is 
wafhed  with  fnow  or  cold  water,  and  wrapped  up  in 
a  hare  Ikin.  The  mother  is  feldom  above  five  days  in 
the  draw,  and  in  fourteen  is  generally  quite  recovered: 
then  die  carries  the  child  to  church  to  be  baptized. 
Before  die  can  reach  the  refidence  of  the  pried,  fhe  is 
often  obliged  to  traverfe large foreds,  mountains,  lakes, 
and  wide  extended  wades  of  fnow.  The  infant  is  fa- 
dened  in  a  hollowed  piece  of  wood,  dretebed  naked 
on  a  bed  of  fine  mofs,  covered  with  the*  foft  fkin  of  a 
young  rein  deer,  and  dung  by  two  draps  to  the  back 
of  the  mother,  who  always  luekks  her  own  child.  At 
home  this  little  cradle  is  hung  to  the  roof  of  the  hut, 
and  the  child  lulled  afleep  by  Twinging  it  from  one  fide 
to  the  other.  The  boys  from  their  infancy  praclife 
the  bow;  and  are  not  allowed  to  break  their  fad 
until  they  have  hit  the  mark.  The  female  children 
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are  as  early  initiated  in  the  bufinefs  peculiar  to  their  Lapland, 
fex, 

Thefe  people,  though  for  the  mod  part  vigorous 
and  healthy,  are  not  altogether  exempted  from  dif- 
temper.  They  are  fubjedl  to  fore  eyes,  and  even  to 
blindnefs,  from  the  fmoke  of  their  huts,  and  the  fire 
to  which  they  are  almod  continually  expofed.  Some 
wade  away  in  confumptions  ;  others  are  afflicted  with 
rheumatic  pains  and  the  feurvy  ;  and  a  few  are  Tub-* 
je<d  to  vertigo  and  apoplexy.  For  the  cure  of  all  their 
internal  diforders,  they  ufe  no  other  medicine  than  the 
deco&ion  of  a  certain  fpecies  of  mofs  ;  and  when  this 
cannot  be  procured,  they  boil  the  ftalk  of  angelica  in 
the  milk  of  the  rein  deer.  In  order  to  remove  a  fixed 
pain,  they  apply  a  large  mufti  room,  burning  hot,  to 
the  part  affefted  ;  and  this  produces  a  blider,  which 
is  fuppoft  d  to  draw  oft*  the  peccant  humour.  To  their 
wounds  they  apply  nothing  but  the  turpentine  that 
drops  from  the  fir  tree.  When  they  are  frod  bitten 
(though  according  to  the  above  extract  from  Lin¬ 
naeus  this  feldom  or  never  happens),  we  are  told  that 
they  thrud  a  red-hot  iron  into  a  cheefe  made  of  rein 
deer’s  milk,  and  with  the  fat  that  drops  from  it  anoint 
the  frozen  member,  which  generally  recovers.  Whan 
a  Laplander  is  fuppofed  to  be  on  his  death-bed,  his 
friends  exhort  him  to  die  in  the  faith  of  Chrid,  and 
bear  his  fufferings  with  refignaticn,  by  remembering 
the  pafficr  of  our  Saviour.  They  are  not,  however, 
very  ready  to  attend  him  in  his  lad  moments;  and  as 
foon  as  he  expires,  quit  the  place  with  precipitation, 
apprehending  fome  injury  from  his  fpirit  or  gbod, 
which  they  believe  remains  with  the  corpfe  and  takes 
alF opportunities  of  doing  mifehief  to  ihe  living.  The 
dfeeafed  is  wrapped  up  in  woollen  or  linen,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  circunidancop,  and  depofited  in  a  coffin  by 
a  perfon  felefied  for  that  purpoie  :  but  this  office  he 
will  not  perform,  unleis  he  is  fird  fecured  from  the  ill 
offices  of  the  manes,  by  a  confecrated  brafs  ring  fixed 
on  his  left  arm.  The  Chriitian  religion  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  not  yet  difpelled  all  the  rites  of  heathenidi  fu- 
perdition  :  together  with  the  body  they  put  into  the 
coffin  an  axe*  a  flint,  and  heel,  a  flafk  of  brandy,  fome 
dried  fiih  and  venifon.  With  the  axe  the  deceafed  is 
fuppofed  to  hew  down  the  bulhes  or  boughs  that  may 
obflruft  his  pafifage  in  the  other  world  :  the  deel  and 
flint  are  defigned  for  drikirig  a  light,  ftiould  he  find 
himfelf  in  the  dark  at  the  day  of  judgment  ;  and  on 
the  providon  they  think  he  may  fubfiil  during  his 
journey. 

The  Mufcovite  Laplanders  obferve  other  ceremonies* 
that  bear  an  affinity  to  the  fu perditions  of  the  Greek 
church.  They  not  only  fupply  the  defundf  w  ith  money, 
but  likew’ife  provide  him  with  money  for  the  porter  of 
paradife,  and  a  certificate  figned  by  the  pried,  and  di- 
redled  to  St  Peter,  fpecifying  that  the  bearer  had  lived 
like  a  good  Chriitian,  and  ought  to  he  admitted  into 
heaven.  At  the  head  of  the  coffin  they  place  a  little 
image  of  St  Nicholas,  who  is  greatly  reverenced  in  all 
parts  of  Mufcovy  as  a  friend  to  the  dead.  Before  the 
interment,  the  friends  of  the  deceafed  kindle  a  fire  of 
fir  boughs  near  the  e©ffin,  and  exprofs  their  forrow  in 
tears  and  lamentations.  They  walk  in  proceffion  feve- 
ral  times  round  the  body,  demanding,  in  a  whining 
tone,  the  reafon  of  his  leaving  them  on  earth.  They 
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I  ipland.  aflt  w'hefher  he  was  out  of  humour  with  his  wife  ;  whe- 
ther  he  was  in  want  of  meat,  drink,  clothing,  or  other 
neceiTaries  ;  and  whether  he  had  not  fucceeded  in  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fifhing  ?  Thefe,  and  other  fuch  interrogations, 
to  which  the  defunil  makes  no  reply,  are  intermingled 
with  groans  and  hideous  howlings;  and,  between  wh  ies, 
the  pried  fprinkles  the  corpfe  and  the  mourners  alter¬ 
nately  with  holy  water.  Finally,  The  body  is  convey¬ 
ed  to  the  place  of  interment  on  a  fledge  drawn  by  a 
rein  deer;  and  this,  together  with  the  clothes  of  the 
deceafed,  are  left  as  the  prieft’s  perquifite.  Three  days 
after  the  burial,  the  kinfmen  and  friends  of  the  defunct 
are  invited  to  an  entertainment,  where  they  eat  the  fletli 
of  the  rein  deer  which  conveyed  the  corpfe  to  the  bu- 
rying  ground.  This  being  a  facrifice  to  the  manes, 
the  bones  are  colledled  into  a  bafket,  and  interred. 
Two  thirds  of  the  effefls  of  the  deceafed  are  inherited 
by  his  brothers,  and  the  remainder  divided  among 
his  fillers :  but  the  lands,  lakes,  and  rivers,  are  held 
in  coparceny  by  all  the  children  of  both  fexes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  divifion  made  by  Charles  IX.  of  Swe¬ 
den,  when  he  afligned  a  certain  trad;  of  land  to  taeh 
family. 

The  commerce  of  the  Laplanders  is  more  confider- 
able  than  one  would  expefl  in  a  defert  country,  inha¬ 
bited  by  a  favage  ignorant  people.  They  export 
great  quantities  of  fifti  to  the  northern  parts  of  Both¬ 
nia  and  White  Ruflia.  They  likewife  trade  with  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Mufeo- 
vy,  and  Finland,  by  felling  rein  deer,  fine  furs,  baf- 
kets  and  toys  of  their  own  manufacture,  dried  pikes, 
end  cheefe  made  of  the  rein  deer’s  milk.  In  return 
for  t!hefe  commodities  they  receive  rixdollars,  woollen 
cloths,  linen,  copper,  tin,  flour,  oil,  hides,  needles, 
knives,  fpirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  and  other  necefla- 
ries.  The  Laplanders  march  in  caravans  to  the  fairs 
in  Finland  and  Norway :  thefe  are  compofed  of  a 
long  firing  of  30  or  40  rein  deer  and  pulkas  tied  to 
one  another,  the  foremoft  being  led  by  a  Laplander 
on  foot.  When  they  have  chofen  a  fpot  for  an  encamp¬ 
ment,  they  form  a  large  circle  of  their  rein  deer  and 
pulkas  ready  yoked  ;  and  the  animals  lying  down 
quietly  on  the  fnow,  are  fed  with  mofs  by  their  ma¬ 
ilers.  The  people  kindle  great  fires,  around  which, 
men,  women,  and.  children  fit,  and  fup  on  dried  fifh: 
but  the  more  voluptuous  fpread  out  bear  {kins  un¬ 
der  their  tents,  where  they  lie  at  their  eafe  and  fmoke 
tobacco. 

The  revenue  arifing  from  this  country  is  of  no  great 
confequence  :  it  is  paid  partly  in  rixdollars,  but  chiefly 
in  furs  ;  nay,  fome  that  can  procure  neither,  pay  the 
tribute  in  dried  pikes.  The  produce  of  the  mines  forms 
likewife  a  confiderable  article.  Fifty  fquirrel  {kins,  or 
one  fox  {kin,  with  a  pair  of  Lapland  {hoes,  are  valued 
at  one  rixdollar.  Part  of  the  taxes  is  allotted  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Lapland  clergy.  The  frightful  af- 
pect  of  this  country  has  been  deemed  a  more  eflfe&ual 
defence  than  artificial  bulwarks  and  garrifons,  of  which 
here  are  none  ;  or  than  the  arms  and  courage  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  who  are  neither  warlike  in  themfelves,  nor  in  the 
leaft  tinCtured  with  difeipline. 

The  Laplanders  call  themfelves  Salme-Same ,  and  Sa- 
rncn-Almajeh.  Their  country  they  denominate  Satne- 
Landa ,  or  Same  aednam  ;  the  Swedes  fiyle  it  Lapland 
or  Lapptnarkcn ,  and  the  inhabitants  Lappa r.  The  na- 
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tives  of  thofe  diftii&s  under  the  dominion  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark  are  Lutherans ;  while  many  of  thofe 
who  are  fu'ujt  61  to  Raffia  are  fiill  Pagans.  Swedith  ,, 
Lapland  contains  about  eight  churches,  which  in  fome 
parts  lie  at  fo  great  a  diftar.ee  from  each  other,  that  a 
native  is  frequently  obliged  to  travel  three  days  in  or¬ 
der  to  attend  divine  fervice.  The  Laplanders,  before 
their  converfion  to  Chriitianity,  which  was  not  till 
lately  introduced  amongft  them,  pofleffed  no  books  or 
manufcripts,  though  they  knew  many  traditional  hi- 
ftories  and  fongs  of  ancient  heroes  and  princes  who 
once  reignid  over  them  ;  but  involved  in  great  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  mixed  with  the  mail  fabulous  accounts. 
They  have  now'  a  tranilation  of  the  New  Teftament  in 
their  language  j  and  many  of  the  natives  are  able  to 
read  and  write. 

.LAPLYSIA,  or  Sea-hare;  a  genus  of  marine 
animals  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  vermes.  See  Hel¬ 
minthology  Index. 

LAPS  AN  A,  Nipplewort  ;  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  lyngenefia  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  CompoJitcE.  See 
Botany  Index . 

LAPSE,  in  ecclefiaftical  law,  a  flip  or  omiflion  of 
a  patron  to  prelent  a  clerk  to  a  benefice  within  fix 
months  of  its  being  void  :  in  which  cafe,  the  benefice 
is  faid  to  be  in  lapfe,  or  lapfed ,  and  the  right  of  pre- 
fentation  devolved  to  the  ordinary. 

And  if  the  ordinary  negleft  to  prefent  during  the. 
fame  time,  the  right  of  prefentation  accrues  to  the 
metropolitan,  and  to  the  king  by  negltdl  of  the  me¬ 
tropolitan.  This  right  of  lapfe  was  firft  eftabliftied  in 
the  r<  ign  of  Henry  II.  when  the  bifliops  firit  began  to 
exercife univerfally  the  right  of  inftitution  to  churches: 
and  therefore  when  there  is  no  right  of  inftitution, 
there  is  no  right  of  lapfe ;  fo  that  no  donative  can 
lapfe  to  the  ordinary,  uulefs  it  hath  been  augmented 
by  the  king’s  bounty ;  but  no  right  of  lapfe  can  ac¬ 
crue,  when  the  original  prefentation  is  in  the  crown. 
In  cafe  the  benefice  becomes  void  by  death,  or'  ceffion 
through  plurality  of  benefices,  there  the  patron  is 
bound  to  take  notice  of  the  vacancy  at  his  own  peril  j 
but  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy  by  r<  Agnation  or  canonical 
deprivation,  or  if  a  clerk  prefented  be  refufed  for  in- 
fufficiency,  thefe  being  matters  of  which  the  biftiop 
alone  is  prefumed  to  be  cognizant,  here  the  law  re¬ 
quires  him  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  patron,  other- 
wife  he  can  take  no  advantage  by  way  of  lapfe  ;  nei¬ 
ther  {hall  any  lapfe  accrue  thereby  to  the  metropolitan 
or  the  king.  If  the  biftiop  refule  or  negleCt  to  exa¬ 
mine  and  admit  the  patron’s  clerk,  without  good  rea- 
fon  afligned  or  notice  given,  he  {hall  have  no  title  to 
prefent  by  lapfe  :  and  if  the  right  of  prefentation  be 
litigious  or  contefted,  and  an  aClion  be  brought  againft 
the  bi(hop  to  try  the  title,  no  lapfe  ftiall  occur  till  the 
queftion  of  right  be  decided.  If  the  biftiop  be  both 
patron  and  ordinary,  he  {hall  not  have  a  double  time 
allowed  him  to  collate  in  :  and  if  the  biftiop  doth  not 
collate  his  own  clerk  immediately  to  the  living,  and 
the  patron  prefents,  though  after  the  fix  months  are 
lapfed,  yet  the  prefentation  is  good,  and  the  biftiop  is 
bound  to  inftitute  the  patron’s  clerk.  If  the  biftiop . 
fuffer  the  prefentation  to  lapfe  to  the  metropolitan,  the 
patron  alfo  has  the  fame  advantage  if  he  prelents  be¬ 
fore  the  archbiftiop  has  filled  up  the  benefice :  yet  the 

ordinary- 
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Lapfe  ordinary  cannot,  after  lapfe  to  the  metropolitan,  col- 

larcen  *ate  °Wn  c^er^  t0  t^ie  Prejuc^ce  the  archbiftiop. 
,/arceny.  jp  prefentation  lapfes  to  the  king,  the  patron 

fhall  never  recover  his  right  till  the  king  has  fatisfied 
his  turn  by  prefentation  3  for  nullum  tempus  occurrit 
regi . 

LAPWING.  See  Tringa,  Ornithology  Index. 

LAQUEARIUS,  a  kind  of  athleta  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  who  in  one  hand  held  a  laqueus ,  i.  e.  a  fort  of 
fnare,  wherewith  to  embarrafs  and  entangle  his  antago- 
nift,  and  in  the  other  a  poniard  to  flab  him. 

L  AQUEUS,  in  Surgery ,  a  kind  of  ligature  fo  con¬ 
trived,  that,  when  ftretched  by  any  weight  or  the  like, 
it  draws  up  clofe.  Its  ufe  is  to  extend  broken,  or  dif- 
jointed  bones,  to  keep  them  in  their  places  while  they 
are  fet,  and  to  bind  the  parts  clofe  together. 

LAR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Fars, 
with  a  caftle.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  filk  3  and 
its  territory  abounds  in  oranges,  lemons,  and  very  large 
tamarinds.  E.  Long.  54.  15.  N.  Lat.  27.  30. 

L  ARACHA,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  Africa, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Fez.  It  is  feated  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  good  harbour.  It 
was  once  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Spaniards  3  but  the 
Moors  took  it  from  them.  W.  Long.  5.  55.  N.  Lat. 
35-  °- 

LARARIUM,  was  a  chapel  which  the  Romans 
frequently  had  in  their  houfes  for  the  houfehold  gods, 
called  lares .  Spartian  fays,  that  Alexander  the  fon  of 
Mammeus  kept  in  his  lararium  the  figure  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  together  with  his  other  idols. 

LARBOARD,  among  feamen,  the  left-hand  fide 
of  the  fhip  when  you  Rand  with  your  face  towards  the 
head. 

LARCENY,  or  Thf.ft,  by  contraction  for  latro- 
ciny,  latrocimum ,  is  dillinguiflied  by  the  law  into  two 
forts  :  the  one  called  Jtmple  larceny ,  or  plain  theft,  un¬ 
accompanied  with  any  other  atrocious  circumftance  3 
and  mixed  or  compound  larceny ,  which  alfo  includes  in 
it  the  aggravation  of  a  taking  from  one’s  houfe  or 
perfon. 

I.  Simple  larceny,  when  it  is  the  Healing  of  goods 
above  the  value  of  twelvepence,  is  called  grand  lar¬ 
ceny  ;  when  of  goods  to  that  value,  or  under,  is  pe¬ 
tit  larceny :  offences,  which  are  conliderably  diftin- 
guifhed  in  their  puniftiment,  but  not  otherwife.  See 
Theft. 

II.  Mixed ,  or  compound  larceny,  is  fuch  as  has  all 
the  properties  of  the  former,  (fee  Theft)  3  but  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  either  one  or  both  of  the  aggravations 
of  a  taking  from  one’s  houfe  or  perfon.  Firft  therefore 
of  larceny  from  the  houfe ,  and  then  of  larceny  from  the 
perfon . 

1.  Larceny  from  the  houfe ,  though  it  might  feem 
to  have  a  higher  degree  of  guilt  than  fimple  larceny, 
yet  is  not  at  all  diftinguiftied  from  the  other  at  com¬ 
mon  law  5  unlefs  where  it  is  accompanied  with  the 
circumftance  of  breaking  the  houfe  by  night  3  and 
then  it  falls  under  another  defcription,  viz.  that  of 
burglary,  (fee  Burglary).  But  now  by  feveral  a<Rs 
of  parliament  (the  hiftory  of  which  is  very  ingenioufly 
*Barr- 375. deduced  by  a  learned  modern  writer*,  who  hath  fhown 
them  to  have  gradually  arifen  from  our  improvements  in 
trade  and  opulence),  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  taken  from 
larcenies  committed  in  a  houfe  in  almoft  every  inftance : 
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except  that  larceny  of  the  ftock  or  utenfils  of  the  Plate  Larcerv, 
Glafs  Company  from  any  of  their  houfes,  See.  is  made  Lirdizu- 
only  (ingle  felony,  and  liable  to  tranfportation  for  feven  bala‘ 
years.  The  multiplicity  of  the  general  ads  is  apt  to  v 
create  fome  confufion  3  but  upon  comparing  them  dili¬ 
gently,  we  may  colled,  that  the  benefit  of  clergy  is 
denied  upon  the  following  domeftic  aggravations  of  lar¬ 
ceny  3  viz.  firft,  in  larcenies  above  the  value  of  twelve- 
pence ,  committed,  1.  In  a  church  or  chapel,  with  or 
without  violence,  or  breaking  the  fame:  2.  In  a  booth  comma*?* 
or  tent  in  a  market  or  fair,  in  the  daytime  or  in  the  taries. 
night,  by  violence  or  breaking  the  fame,  the  owner  or 
fome  of  his  family  being  therein  :  3.  By  robbing  a 
dwelling  houfe  in  the  daytime  (which  robbing  implies  a 
breaking),  any  perfon  being  therein  :  4.  In  a  dwelling 
houfe  by  day  or  by  night,  without  breaking  the  fame, 
any  perfon  being  therein  and  put  in  fear  5  which 
amounts  in  law  to  a  robbery  :  and  in  both  thefe  laft: 
cafes  the  acceffory  before  the  fad  is  alfo  excluded  from 
his  clergy.  Secondly,  In  larcenies  to  the  value  of  five 
fbillings ,  committed,  1.  By  breaking  any  dwelling 
houfe,  or  any  outhoufe,  fhop,  or  warehoufe  thereunto 
belonging,  in  the  daytime,  although  no  perfon  be 
therein  5  which  alfo  now  extends  to  aiders,  abettors* 
and  acceffories  before  the  fad  :  2.  By  privately  healing 
goods,  wares,  or  nierchandife  in  any  (hop,  warehoufe, 
coaeh-houfe,  or  liable,  by  day  or  by  night  3  though  the 
fame  be  not  broken  open,  and  though  no  perfon  be 
therein  :  which  likewife  extends  to  fuch  as  affift,  hire, 
or  command  the  offence  to  be  committed.  Laftly,  in 
larcenies  to  the  value  of  forty  Jhillings  in  a  dwelling 
houfe,  or  its  outhoufes,  although  the  fame  be  not  bro¬ 
ken,  and  whether  any  perfon  be  therein  or  not  3  unlefs 
committed  againft  their  mailers  by  apprentices  under 
the  age  of  15.  This  alfo  extends  to  thofe  who  aid  or 
aflift  in  the  commiftion  of  any  fuch  offence. 

2.  Larceny  from  the  perfon ,  is  either  by  privately 
dealing,  or  by  open  and  violent  affault,  which  is  ufual- 
ly  called  robbery. 

The  offence  of  privately  dealing  from  a  man’s  per - 
fon ,  as  by  picking  his  pocket  or  the  like,  privily,  with¬ 
out  his  knowledge,  w'as  debarred  of  the  benefit  of  cler¬ 
gy  fo  early  as  by  the  flatute  8  Eliz.  c.  4.  But  then 
it  mud  be  fucli  a  larceny  as  (lands  in  need  of  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  clergy,  viz.  of  above  the  value  of  I2d.  3  elfe 
the  offender  (hall  not  have  judgment  of  death.  For 
the  (latute  creates  no  new  offence  3  but  only  takes 
away  the  benefit  of  clergy,  which  was  a  matter  of  grace, 
and  leaves  the  thief  to  the  regular  judgment  of  the  an¬ 
cient  law.  This  feverity  (for  a  mod  fevere  law  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is)  feems  to  be  owing  to  the  eafe  with  which 
fuch  offences  are  committed,  the  difficulty  of  guarding 
againft  them,  and  the  boldnefs  with  which  they  were 
pra&ifed  (even  in  the  queen’s  court  and  prefence)  at 
the  time  when  this  (latute  was  made  :  befides  that  this 
is  an  infringement  of  property  in  the  manual  occupa¬ 
tion  or  corporal  poffeffion  of  the  owner,  which  w  as  an 
offence  even  in  a  date  of  nature.  And  therefore  the 
faccularii ,  or  cutpurfes,  were  more  feverely  punifhed 
than  common  thieves  by  the  Roman  and  Athenian 
laws. 

As  to  open  and  violent  larceny  from  the  perfon,  fee 
Robbery. 

LARDIZABALA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  dicecia  clafs,  and  order  hexandria.  It  is  a  native 
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of  Chili,  and  is  thus  described  from  the  drawings  of 
La  Martinierc  the  naturalift,  who  accompanied  La  Pe- 
in  his  voyage  of  difcovery. 
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Male  Flower. — Calyx  formed  of  fix  expanding  leaves 
oblong,  oval,  and  obtufe  3  the  three  outermoft  being 
largeit.  Corolla  compofed  of  fix  fliarp  petals,  (horter 
than  the  leaves' of  the  calyx. 

Female  Flower. — Calyx  limilar  to  that  of  the  male, 
but  larger.  Corolla  compofed  of  fix  petals  rarely  en¬ 
tire,  but  commonly  tvifid  at  their  top.  Stamina  fix  3 
filaments  diftind  3  anthers  fix,  oblong,  barren.  Seed- 
bud  ;  cells  from  three  to  fix,  oblong,  nearly  the  length 
of  the  corolla  3  fiyles  none  ;  fligmata  fitting,  perma¬ 
nent.  Berries  equal  in  number  to  the  cells,  oblong, 
aeuminated  (divided  into  fix  cells,  containing  feveral 
angular  feeds). 

LAPiDNER,  Nathaniel,  an  eminent  Englifh  dif- 
fenting  divine,  was  born  at  Hawkhurft  in  Kent,  June 
6.  1 684.  After  a  grammatical  education,  to  which 
great  attention  muft  have  been  given,  and  in  which  a 
no  lefs  rapid  progrcfs  mud  have  been  made,  he  was 
fent  firft  to  a  diflenting  academy  in  London,  which 
was  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Jofhua  Oldfield  3 
and  thence,  in  his  1 6th  year,  to  profecute  his  ftudies 
at  Utrecht,  under  the  celebrated  profeflors  D’Uries, 
Grsevius,  and  Burman.  Here  he  remained  fomevvhat 
more  than  three  years,  and  then  removed  for  a  diort 
fpace  to  Leyden.  In  1703  he  returned  to  England, 
continuing  at  his  father’s  houfe  to  employ  himfelf  by 
clofe  and  diligent  preparation  for  the  facred  profedion 
which  he  had  in  view.  Qualified  as  he  was,  it  was 
not  till  1709  that  he  preached  his  fird  fermon,  from 
Romans  i.  16. — “  a  text  (his  biographer  remarks)  than 
which  there  could  not  have  been  a  more  proper  one 
for  a  man  who  was  dedined  in  the  order  of  Divine 
Providence  to  be  one  of  the  abled  advocates  for  the 
authenticity  and  truth  of  the  Chridian  revelation  that 
ever  exided.” 

A  few  years  after  this,  Lardner  was  received  into 
Lady  Treby’s  family  as  domedic  ehaplain  and  tutor 
to  her  fon,  and  continued  in  this  comfortable  fituation 
till  her  ladyfhip’s  death  in  1721.  This  event  threw 
him  into  circumdances  of  fome  perplexity,  having 
preached  to  feveral  congregations  during  his  refidcr.ee 
with  Lady  Treby  without  the  approbation  or  choice  of 
any  one  congregation.  Here  we  are  told,  “  that  it  re¬ 
flects  no  honour  on  the  Diflenters,  that  a  man  of  fueh 
merit  fhould  fo  long  have  been  negleCted.”  But  it  has 
been  obferved  upon  this,  that  the  pulpit  was  not  the 
place  in  which  Mr  Lardner  was  calculated  either  to 
convey  improvement  or  acquire  reputation.  Dr  Kip- 
Monthly  pis  afterwards  informs  11s,  “  that  his  mode  of  elocution 
Review,  was  very  unpleafant  ;  that  from  his  early  and  extreme 
Jan.  17S9.  deafhefs  he  could  have  no  fueh  command  of  his  voice 
as  to  give  it  a  due  modulation  3  and  that  he  greatly 
dropped  his  w^ords.”  It  cannot  then,  as  his  biogra¬ 
pher  adds,  be  matter  of  furprife  that  he  was  not  po¬ 
pular  ;  nor,  it  may  be  added,  can  it  be  any  reflection 
on  the  congregations  to  which  he  occafionally  preached, 
that  they  did  not  choofe  for  their  mini  dry  a  man,  who, 
notwithftanding  hL  great  learning  and  amiable  virtues, 
was  fo  deficient  as  a  public  fpcaker,  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  hear  him  with  any  pleaiure,  and  fcarcely  with¬ 
out  pain. 

Though  Mr  Lardner  had  no  church  at  which  he 
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officiated  as  minifier,  he  was  engaged  with  fome  of  liis  Lardrer.  ^ 
diffenting  brethren  in  preaehing  a  Tuefday  evening 
lecture  at  the  Old  Jewry.  Acquainted  probably  with 
the  direction  of  his  ftudies,  they  appointed  him  to 
preaeh  on  the  proof  of  the  Credibility  of  the  Gofpel  Hu 
Jlory .  This  he  difeufled,  we  are  told,  in  two  fermons  3 
and  profecuting  the  fubjeft  which  he  had  taken  up  in 
thefe  difeourfes,  in  February  1  727,  he  publiflied,  in  two 
volumes  oCtavo,  the  Firjl  Fart  of  “  The  Credibility  of 
the  Gofpel  Hiflory,  or  the  Facts  OCCASIONALLY  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  New  Teftament,  confirmed  by  Paflages 
of  Ancient  Authors  who  were  contemporary  with  our 
Saviour  or  his  Apoftlcs,  or  lived  near  th<  ir  Time.” 

An  Hppendix  was  fubjoined,  relating  to  the  time  of 
Herod’s  death. 

Thus  Mr  Lardner  commenced  author,  and  began 
his  literary  career  with  fingular  reputation.  “  It  is 
fcarcely  neceflary  to  fay  (obfervts  Dr  Kippis),  how 
well  this  work  was  received  by  the  learned  world.  Not 
only  was  it  highly  approved  by  the  Proteftant  DiiTent- 
ers,  with  whom  the  author  was  more  immediately  con¬ 
nected,  but  by  the  clergy  in  general  of  the  cftabliftied 
church  3  and  its  reputation  gradually  extended  into  fo¬ 
reign  countries.  It  is  indeed  an  invaluable  perform¬ 
ance,  and  hath  rendered  the  ir.oft  effential  fervice  to 
the  caufe  of  Chriflianity.  Whoever  perufes  this  work 
(and  to  him  that  does  not  perufe  it,  it  will  be  to  his 
own  lofs)  will  find  it  replete  with  admirable  inftruCtion, 
found  learning,  and  juft  and  candid  critieifm.”  Thefe 
two,  with  the  fubfequent  fifteen,  volumes  oCtavo,  and 
the  four  thin  quartos  entitled  Jcwijh  and  Heathen  Tef 
timonies ,  occupied  him,  with  the  interruption  arifing 
from  fome  fmaller  productions,  during  the  fpace  of 
forty-three  years. 

Dr  Kippis  gives  us  a  particular  account  of  the  time 
when  each  volume  w-as  publiflied,  and  of  the  fubjeCts 
difeufled  in  each.  The  following  ufeful  informa¬ 
tion  which  the  doCtor  introduces,  in  fpeaking  of 
the  “  Supplement  to  the  Credibility,”  deferves  well  to 
be  tranferibed.  “  I  cannot  avoid  ftrongly  recom¬ 
mending  this  work  (fa^s  he)  to  the  attention  of 
all  young  divines.  Indeed,  I  think  that  it  ought  to 
be  read  by  every  theological  ftudent  before  he  quits 
the  univerfity  or  academy  in  which  he  is  educated. 

There  are  three  other  works  whieh  will  be  found  of 
eminent  advantage  to  thofe  who  are  intended  for,  or 
beginning  to  engage  in,  the  Chriftian  miniftry.  Thefe 
are,  Butler’s  Analogy,  Biihop  Law’s  Confiderations 
on  the  Theory  of  Religion,  and  Dr  Taylor’s  Key  to  the 
Apoftolical  Writings,  prefixed  to  his  Paraphrale  on  the 
Epiftle  to  the  Romans.  Without  agreeing  with  every 
circumftance  advanced  in  thefe  works,  it  may  be  faid 
of  them  with  the  greateft  truth,  that  they  tend  to  open 
and  enlarge  the  mind  3  that  they  give  important  views 
of  the  evidence,  nature,  and  defign  of  revelation  ;  and 
that  they  difplay  a  vein  of  reafoning  and  inquiry  which 
may  be  extended  to  other  objeCts  bdides  thofe  imme¬ 
diately  confidered  in  the  books  themieives.— It  muft 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  Supplement,  to  the  Credibi¬ 
lity  has  a  place  in  the  excellent  ce  led  ion  of  ticatiies 
in  divinity  which  has  lately  been  publiflied  by  Dr  Wat- 
fon  bifhop  of  Landaff.  For  a  colle&ion  which  cannot 
fail  of  being  eminently  conducive  to -the  inftruCtion  and 
improvement  of  younger  clergymen,  and  for  the  noble, 
manly,  and  truly  evangelical  preface  by  which  it  is  pre- 
J  ceded* 
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Larmier  ceded,  this  great  prelate  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
ii  the  Chriftian  world.”  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add, 

Lares.  t|lat  t]le  Supplement  to  the  Credibility  was  fome  years  ago, 

published  feparately  by  the  book  fillers,  under  the  title 
of  The  Hiflorij  of  the  Gofpels  and  Epifths. 

Applauded  as  Dr  Lardner’s  works  were,  he  received 
little  recompenfe  for  them.  Some  of  the  latter  volumes 
of  the  Credibility  were  publiftied  at  a  lofs  ;  and  at  lad: 
he  fold  the  copy-right  and  all  the  remaining  printed  co¬ 
pies  to  the  bookfellers,  for  the  trifling  fum  of  150I.  His 
objeft,  however,  was  not  private  emolument,  but  to  ferve 
the  interefls  of  truth  and  virtue  ;  and  it  pleafed  Divine 
Providence  to  fpare  his  life,  both  to  complete  his  exten- 
five  plan,  and  to  fee  the  laft  volume,  the  4th  of  the 
! Tejlimonies ,  publifhed.  This  was  in  1767.  He  was 
feizcd  with  a  decline  in  the  fummer  following  ;  and 
was  carried  off  in  a  few  days  at  Hawkhurft  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  where  he  had  a  fmall  paternal  eftate. 
He  died  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 

LAREDO,  a  fea  port  town  of  Spain,  in  the  bay  of 
Bifcay,  with  a  large  fafe  harbour.  It  is  30  miles  weft 
of  Bilboa,  and  72  north  by  weft  of  Burgos.  W.  Long. 
3.  45.  N.  Lat.  43.  23. 

L  AREN  TIN  ALIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feaft  held 
among  the  Romans  on  the  23d  day  of  December,  but 
ordered  to  be  obferved  twice  a  year  by  Auguftus ;  by 
fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  honour  of  the  Lares, 
but  by  others,  with  more  probability,  in  honour  of 
Acca  Laurentia  ;  and  to  have  been  the  fame  with  Lau¬ 
rent  alia. 

LARES,  among  the  ancients,  derived  by  Apu- 
Ieius  (Dc  Deo  Socratis'),  from  lar ,  familiaris  ;  a  kind 
of  domeftic  genii,  ©r  divinities,  worfhipped  in  houfes, 
and  efteemed  the  guardians  and  protectors  of  families  ; 
fuppofed  to  refide  more  immediately  in  the  chimney 
corner. 

The  Lares  were  diftinguiftred  from  the  Penates  :  as 
the  former  were  fuppofed  to  prelide  over  houfekeep- 
ing,  the  ftrvants  in  families,  and  domeftic  affairs  ;  and 
the  latter  were  the  prote&orsof  the  matters  of  families, 
their  wives  and  children.  Accordingly  the  Lares  were 
dreffed  in  (hurt  fuccin£t  habits,  to  (how  their  readinefs 
to  ferve  ;  and  they  held  a  fort  of  cornucopia  in  their 
hands,  as  a  fignal  of  hofpitality  and  good  houfekeep- 
ing.  According  to  Ovid,  there  were  generally  two  of 
them,  who  were  fometimes  represented  with  a  dog  at 
their  feet. 

Plutarch  diftinguifhes  good  and  evil  Lares,  as  he  had 
before  done  good  and  evil  Genii.  There  are  alfo 
fome  public,  others  private  Lares. 

Apaleius  tells  us  the  domeftic  Lares  were  no  more 
than  the  fo.  L  of  departed  perfons,  who  had  lived  well, 
and  difeharged  the  duties  of  their  ftation  ;  whereas 
thofe  who  had  done  other  wife,  were  vagabonds,  wan¬ 
dering  about  and  frightening  people,  called  Larva’  and 
Lt  mures. 

The  Lares  were  alfo  called  Penates ,  and  were  wor¬ 
fhipped  under  the  figures  of  little  marmoufets,  or  images 
of  wax.  III vt r,  or  earthen  ware. 

The  public  Lares  were  alfo  called  Compitales ,  from 
compitum ,  “  a  erofs  way  and  Viales ,  from  via,  “  a  way 
or  public  road  as  being  placed  at  the  meetings  of 
roads  and  in  the  high  ways,  and  efteemed  the  patrons 
$nd  proteflor*  of  travellers. 

The  private  Lares  took  care  of  paiticular  houies 


and  families :  thefe  they  alfo  called  Prceftlle s  from 
pree/io  • 

Quod  prafl ant  oculis  omnia  tuta  fuis .  Ovid.  Fafh 

They  gave  the  name  Urbani ,  i.  e.  “  Lares  of  cities,”  to 
thofe  who  had  cities  under  their  care  ;  and  Hojlilii ,  to 
thofe  who  were  to  keep  their  enemies  off.  There  were 
alfo  Lares  of  the  country,  called  Rurales,  as  appears  by 
feveral  antique  inferiptions. 

The  Lares  were  alfo  genial  gods,  and  were  fuppofed 
to  take  care  of  children  from  their  birth.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  that  when  Macrobius  tells  us  the  Egyptians  had 
four  gods  who  prefided  over  the  birtbs  of  children, 
viz.  the  Genius,  Fortune,  Love,  and  Neceffity,  called 
prcejhtes ,  fome  interpret  him  as  if  he  had  faid  the  E- 
gyptians  had  Lares  ;  but  they  have  mentioned  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  the  Lares  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Prseftites  of  the  Egyptians.  How¬ 
ever,  the  learned  Mr  Bryant  affirms  that  they  were  the 
fame. 

The  ancients  differ  extremely  about  the  origin  of  tha 
Lares.  Varro  and  Macrobius  fay  that  they  were  the 
children  of  Mania  ;  Gvid  makes  them  the  ifiue  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  and  the  Naiad  Lara  or  Larunda  ;  Apuleius  allures 
us  they  were  the  pofterity  of  the  Lemures  ;  Nigridius, 
according  to  Arnobius,  made*  them  fometimes  the  guar¬ 
dians  and  protestors  of  houfes,  and  fometimes  the  fame 
with  the  Curetesof  Samothracia,  which  the  Greeks  call 
Ideei  daByli .  Nor  was  Varro  more  confident  in  his  opi¬ 
nion  of  thefe  gods  ;  fometimes  making  them  the  manes 
of  heroes,  and  fometimes  gods  of  the  air. 

T.  Tatius  king  of  the  Sabines  was  the  firft  who 
built  a  temple  to  the  Lares.  The  chimney  and  fire¬ 
place  in  the  houfe  were  particularly  confecrated  to 
them. 

Tertuliian  tells  us  the  cuftom  of  worfhipping  the 
Lares  arofe  from  this,  that  they  anciently  interred 
their  dead  in  their  houfes  ;  whence  the  credulous 
people  took  occafion  to  imagine  their  fouls  continued 
there  alfo,  and  proceeded  to  pay  them  divine  honours. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  cuftom  being  after¬ 
wards  introduced  of  burying  rn  the  high  ways,  they 
might  hence  take  occafion  to  regard  them  as  gods  of 
the  high  ways. 

The  victim  offered  to  the  Lares  in  the  public  facri- 
fices  was  a  hog  :  in  private,  they  offered  them  wine, 
incenfe,  a  crown  of  wool,  and  a  little  of  what  was  left 
at  the  table.  They  alfo  crowned  them  with  flowers, 
particularly  the  violet,  myrtle,  and  rofemary.  Their 
fymbol  was  a  dog,  which  was  ufually  reprefented 
by  their  fide,  on  account  of  its  fidelity  and  the  fer- 
vice  it  does  to  a  man  in  watching  his  houfe.  They 
were  fometimes  alfo  reprefented  as  clothed  in  a  dog’s 
ikin. 

The  term  Lares ,  according  to  Mr  Bryant,  was 
formed  from  laren ,  an  ancient  word  by  which  the  ark 
was  reprefented  :  and  he  fuppofes  that  the  Lares  and 
Manes  were  the  fame  domeftic  deities  under  different 
names;  and  that  by  thefe  terms  the  Hetrurians  and 
Latins  denoted  the  dv  arkitce,  who  were  no  other  than 
their  arkite  anceftors,  or  the  perfons  prefer ved  in  tho 
laren  or  ark  ;  the  genius  of  wffch  was  Lis,  the  repu¬ 
ted  parent  of  the  world.  He  obferv^s  farther,  that 
they  are  deferibed  as  daemons  and  genii,  who  once  lived 
oa  earth,  and  were  gifted  with  immortality.  Amo- 
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Lares  bms  ilyle  them  Lares  quofdam  genios  ct  funSlorum 

II  animas ;  and  he  fays,  that  according  to  Varro,  they 

har£s*  t  were  the  children  of  Mania.  Huetius  (Demonft. 
Prop.  iv.  p.  139.)  adds,  that  Mania  had  alfo  the  name 
of  Larunda  ;  and  (he  is  ftyled  the  mother  of  the  dae¬ 
mons.  By  fome  (he  is  called  Lara ,  and  was  fuppofed 
to  prefide  over  families  ;  and  children  were  offered  at 
her  altar  in  order  to  procure  her  favour.  In  lieu  of 
thefe  they  in  after  times  offered  the  heads  of  poppies 
and  pods  of  garlic. 

LARGE,  a  fea  term  applied  to  the  wind  when 
it  croifes  the  line  of  a  (hip’s  courfe  in  a  favourable  di- 
reftion,  particularly  on  the  beam  or  quarter.  Thus, 
if  a  Oiip  (leers  well,  then  the  wind  in  any  point  of  the 
compafs  to  the  eaftward  of  the  fouth  or  north  may  be 
called  large,  unlefs  when  it  is  directly  eaft,  and  then  it 
is  faid  to  be  right  aft.  Sailing  large  is,  therefore,  ad¬ 
vancing  with  a  large  wind,  fo  as  that  the  (heets  are 
flackened  and  flowing,  and  the  bow  lines  entirely  dif- 
ufed.  This  phrafe  is  generally  oppofed  to  failing  clofe 
hauled. 

LARGESS.  See  Largitio. 

LARGITIO,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  a  diftrJbu- 
tion  of  ^ corn,  provifion,  clothes,  money,  &tc.  to  the 
people.  Gracchus,  when  tribune,  to  make  himfelf  po¬ 
pular,  pafifed  a  law  for  fupplying  the  Roman  citizens  with 
corn  at  a  very  low  rate,  out  of  the  public  granaries. 
Claudius,  another  tribune,  with  the  fame  views  to  po¬ 
pular  applaufe,  procured  it  to  be  diftributed  gratis. — 
Cato,  to  win  the  common  people  from  Cyefar,  perfuaded 
the  fenate  to  do  the  fame,  and  300,000  citizens  (hired 
in  the  ditlribution.  Caefar,  after  his  triumph,  extended 
his  bounty  to  150,000,  giving  the  n  each  a  mina,  The 
Roman  emperors  enlarged  hill  further  the  lift  of  thole 
who  were  to  partake  of  their  diftributions.  Largitio 
is  frequently  taken  in  a  bad  fenfe,  to  fignify  a  mafked 
bribery  ;  whereby  candidates  purchafed  votes,  when 
they  hood  for  places  of  honour  or  truft  in  the  ftate. 
The  diftribution  of  money  was  called  corgiarium ,  and 
the  diftributors  d’vifores  and  fequejlres . 

LARGS,  a  village  on  the  weft  coaft  of  Scotland, 
oppofite  to  the  iiland  of  Bute  ;  rendered  memorable  by 
the  defeat  of  the  Norwegians  here  in  their  laft  invafion 
of  this  country.— This  invalion  was  made  in  the  year 
1263,  with  a  fleet  of  160  fail  and  an  army  of  20,000 
men,  commanded  by  Haquin  king  of  Norway,  whole 
ravages  on  the  coaft  of  Ayr,  Bute,  and  Arran,  reach¬ 
ing  the  Scottifh  court,  an  army  was  immediately  af- 
fernbled  by  Alexander  III.  and  a  bloody  engagement 
enfued  at  this  village,  when  1 6,000  of  the  invaders 
were  (lain  in  the  battle  and  flight,  with  5000  Scots. 
Haquin  efcaped  to  the  Orkneys,  where  he  foon  after 
died  of  grief.  The  intrenchments  of  the  Norwegian 
camp  may  ftill  be  traced  along  the  (bore  of  this  place. 
The  Scottifh  commanders  who  fell  in  battle  were  bu¬ 
ried  in  a  riftng  held,  near  the  village;  three  or  four 
perfor  s  were  interred  in  one  grave,  on  each  (ide  of 
which  was  a  large  ftone,  a  third  was  placed  acrofs  the 
grave,  fupported  at  the  extremities  by  the  (ide  ftoncs, 
and  in  this  rude  manner  the  warriors  lay  entombed. 
Some  years  ago  the  proprietor  of  the  field  demoliftied 
thefe  repofitories  of  the  dead,  leaving  only  one  (a 
fpeeial  favour  !)  which  ferves  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
whole, 
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LARINO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  the  Capitanata,  with  abifhop’s  fee.  E.  Long, 
15.  51.  N.  Lat.  41.  48. 

LARISSA,  an  ancient,  rich,  and  celebrated  town 
of  Greece,  in  the  province  of  Janna  or  Theflaly,  with 
an  archbifhop’s  fee  of  the  Greek  church,  a  palace  and 
feveral  handfome  mofques.  According  to  Virgil,  it 
was  the  country  of  Achilles.  It  was  alfo  the  place 
where  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great  redd¬ 
ed. — The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade. 
The  city  is  agreeably  feated  on  the  river  Peneus,  in 
E.  Long.  23.  36.  N.  Lat.  38.  51. 

LARIX,  the  Larch  Tree.  See  Pinus,  Botany 
Index .  ♦ 

LARK.  See  Alauda,  Ornithology  Index ,  and 
Bird-  Catching . 

The  lark  is  not  only  a  very  agreeable  bird  for  the 
cage,  but  will  live  upon  almoft  any  food,  fo  that  it 
have  once  a  week  a  fre(h  tuft  of  three  leaved  grafs. 
The  proper  method  of  keeping  them  in  health  is  this : 
there  muft  be  two  pans  of  food,  the  one  containing 
meat,  the  other  oat  meal  and  hempfeed,  A  very  good 
food  is  the  following  :  boil  an  egg  vdry  hard,  to 
which  add  the  crumb  of  a  halfpenny  loaf,  and  as  much 
hempfeed  :  let  the  egg  be  chopped  very  fmall,  and  the 
hempfeed  bruifed  in  the  mortar  ;  when  thefe  are  mix¬ 
ed,  the  bread  is  to  be  crumbled  in  among  the  reft,  and 
the  whole  to  be  rolled  together  with  a  common  rolling 
pin,  and  kept  for  ufe.  There  muft  be  fome  fine  fmall 
gravel  ftrewed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and  renewed 
at  fartheft  once  in  a  week.  This  will  prevent  the  bird’s 
feet  from  getting  hurt  by  being  clogged  with  the 
dung  ;  and  his  balking  in  this  will  keep  him  alfo  from 
growing  loufy,  after  which  few  come  to  good.  There 
muft  be  a  perch  in  the  cage,  and  it  muft  either  be  lined 
with  green  bays,  or  made  of  fine  matting,  which  the 
lark  is  very  fond  of.  When  the  bird  is  firft  taken, 
fome  meat  muft  be  ftrewed  upon  the  land  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cage  ;  for  it  will  be  fometimes  almoft  famiftied 
before  it  finds  the  meat  in  the  pan. 

The  cock  bird  of  this  kind  is  known  from  the  hen 
by  the  loudnei’s  and  length  of  his  call,  by  his  tallnefs 
as  he  walks  about  the  cage,  and  by  his  doubling  his 
notes  in  the  evening,  as  if  he  was  going  with  his  mate 
to  rood,  A  hetter  rule  than  all  others,  however,  is 
his  finging  ftrong  ;  for  the  hen  wood  lark  fing*  but 
very  weakiy. — Both  the  cock  and  hen  of  this  kind  are 
fubjedl  to  many  diforders  ;  the  principal  of  thefe  are 
cramps,  giddinefs  of  the  head,  and  breeding  lice, 
Cleanlineft  is  the  beft  cure  for  the  firft  and  the 
laft  of  thefe  complaints  ;  but  we  know  of  no  cure 
for  the  other.  A  good  ftrong  bird,  however,  will 
often  laft  very  well  five  or  fix  years,  and  improve  all 
the  time. 

LARKSPUR.  See  Delphinium,  Botany  Index , 

LARMIER,  in  ArchheSiure ,  a  flat  fquare  member 
of  the  cornice  below  the  cimafium,  and  jets  out  fartheft  5 
being  fo  called  from  its  ufe,  which  is  to  difperfe  the 
water,  and  caufe  it  to  fall  at  a  diftance  from  the  w'all, 
drop  by  drop,  or  as  if  by  tears,  the  French  word  larmt 
fignifying  a  tear. 

L ARRIBUNDAR,  a  fea  port  town  of  Afia,  in 
Indoftan  ;  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sinda,  or 
Indus,  with  a  harbour  capable  of  receiving  (hips  of 
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Larribun-  200  tons  burden.  It  is  but  a  fmall  place,  eonfifting  of 
about  100  houfes  built  of  wood  \  but  has  a  ftone  fort, 
Latitude  a  ^ew  guns»  E*  Long.  67.  O.  N.  Lat.  25.  o. 

LARVA,  in  Natural  Hiftory ,  a  name  given  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  to  infers  in  that  Rate,  called  by  other  writers 
eruca  or  caterpillar .  See  Entomology  Index . 

LARVAE,  in  antiquity,  derived  from  the  Hetrufcan 
word  lar  or  lars ,  fignifying  u  prince  or  lord,”  denoted 
the  ghofts  of  the  deceafed,  confidered  as  wicked  and 
mifchievous.  Hence  is  formed  the  term  larvatus ,  i.  e, 
larva  indutus  or  demoniac .  The  ingenious  Mr  Farmer 
urges  the  etymology  and  ufe  of  this  term  to  prove,  that 
the  heathen  demons  were  human  ghofts.— The  larvae 
were  alfo  called  lemures . 

LARUS,  the  Gull,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  order  of  anferes.  See  Ornithology  Index . 

LARYNX,  in  Anatomy ,  the  upper  part  of  the  wind¬ 
pipe.  See  Anatomy,  N°  116. 

LASCARIS,  Andrew  John,  furnamed  Ryndace - 
nus ,  of  an  ancient  Greek  family,  went  into  Italy,  after 
the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453*  He 
was  well  received  by  Laurence  de  Medicis,  a  diftin- 
guiftied  prot*<ftor  of  learned  men  j  and  Was  twice  fent 
to  Conftantinople  to  colle6l  the  beft  Greek  manuferipts, 
by  which  means  numberlefs  fcarce  and  valuable  trea- 
fures  of  literature  were  carried  into  Italy.  At  his  re¬ 
turn,  Louis  XII.  king  of  France  prevailed  on  him  to 
fettle  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  and  fent  him  twice 
ambalTador  to  Venice.  Ten  years  after,  Cardinal  John 
de  Medicis  being  elefted  pope,  under  the  name  of 
Leo  X,  John  ^Lafcaris,  his  old  friend,  went  to  Rome, 
and  had  the  dire&ion  of  a  Greek  college.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1535,  at  about  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  He 
brought  into  the  weft  moft  of  the  fine  Greek  manu¬ 
feripts  that  are  now  extant,  and  compofed  fome  epi¬ 
grams  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

Lascaris,  Conjlantine ,  one  of  the  Greeks  who 
were  principally  concerned  in  the  revival  of  learning 
in  the  Weft,  retired  into  Italy  in  1454,  and  taught 
polite  literature  at  Milan,  whither  he  was  called  by 
Francis  Sforza  ;  he  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  well  received  by  Cardinal  Beffarion.  He  af¬ 
terwards  taught  rhetoric  and  the  Greek  tongue  at 
Naples  5  and  ended  his  days  at  Mefiina,  leaving  the 
fenate  of  that  city  many  excellent  manuferipts  which 
he  had  brought  from  Conftantinople.  He  was  inter¬ 
red  at  the  public  expence,  and  the  fenate  of  Mefiina 
eredled  a  marble  tomb  to  his  memory.  He  wrote  fome 
grammatical  works. 

L ASERPITIUM,  Lazar-wort,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Umbellate,  See 
Botany  Index . 

LASH,  or  Lace,  in  the  fea  language,  fignifies  to 
bind  and  make  fall  ;  as,  to  lafti  the  bonnet  to  the 
courfe,  or  the  drabbler  to  the  bonnets  \  alfo  the  car¬ 
penter  takes  care  that  the  fpare  yards  be  lafhed  faft  to 
the  fhip’s  fide  \  and  in  a  rolling  fea,  the  gunners  mind 
that  the  guns  be  well  lafhed,  left  they  fhotild  break 
loofe.  Lafhers  are  properly  thofe  ropes  which  bind  faft 
the  tackles  and  the  breechings  of  the  ordnance,  when 
hauled  or  made  faft  within  board. 

LASSITUDE,  or  Weariness,  in  Medicine ,  a  mor¬ 
bid  fenfation,  that  comes  on  fpontaneoufly,  without  any 
previous  motion,  exercife,  or  labour.  This  is  a  frequent 
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fymptom  in  acute  diftempers :  it  arifes  either  from  an  taffmuk 
increafe  of  bulk,  a  diminution  of  proper  evacuation,  or  II 
too  great  a  confumption  of  the  fluids  necefiary  to  main- ,  atere* 
tain  the  fpring  of  the  folids,  or  from  a  vitiated  fecre- 
tion  of  that  juice. 

LASSUS,  or  Lasus,  a  dithyrambic  poet,  born  at 
Hermione  in  Peloponnefus  about  500  years  before 
Chrift.  He  is  reckoned  among  the  wife  men  of  Greece 
by  fome.  He  is  particularly  known  by  the  anfwer  he 
gave  to  a  man  who  alked  him  tvhat  could  beft  render 
life  pleafant  and  comfortable  ?  Experience.  He  was 
acquainted  with  mufic.  Some  fragments  of  his  poetry- 
are  to  be  found  in  Athenseus.  He  wrote  an  ode  upon 
the  Centaurs,  and  a  hymn  to  Ceres,  without  inferting 
the  letter  S  in  the  compofition. 

LAST,  in  general,  fignifies  the  burden  or  load  of  a 
fliip.  It  fignifies  alfo  a  certain  meafure  of  filh,  corn, 
wool,  leather,  &c.  A  laft  of  codfilh,  white  herrings, 
meal,  and  allies  for  foap,  is  twelve  barrels  \  of  corn  or 
rapefeed,  ten  quarters  -,  of  gunpowder,  twenty-four 
barrels  }  of  red  herrings,  twenty  cades  \  cf  hides,  twelve 
dozen  \  of  leather,  twenty  dickers  $  of  pitch  and  tar, 
fourteen  barrels  -,  of  wool,  twelve  facks  \  of  ftock  fifh, 
one  thoufand  5  of  flax  or  feathers,  17001b. 

LASTAGE,  or  Lestage,  a  duty  exa&ed  in  fome 
fairs  and  markets,  for  carrying  things  bought  whither 
one  will.  It  fignifies  alfo  the  ballaft  or  lading  of  a 
fliip  ;  and  fometimes  is  ufed  for  garbage,  rubbifh,  or 
fuch  like  filth. 

LATER  AN  was  originally  the  proper  name  of  a 
man  \  whence  it  defeended  to  an  ancient  palace  in 
Rome,  and  to  the  buildings  fince  ere&ed  in  its  place  j 
particularly  a  church  called  St  John  of  Lateran ,  which 
is  the  principal  fee  of  the  popedom. 

Councils  of  the  LATERAN ,  are  thofe  held  in  the  bafi- 
lica  of  the  Lateran  of  thefe  there  have  been  five,  held 
in  1123,  1139,  1179,  1215,  and  1513. 

Canons  Regular  of  the  Congregation  of  the  LATER  AN , 
is  a  congregation  of  regular  canons  \  whereof  that 
church  is  the  principal  place  or  feat. 

It  is  pretended  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted  fuc- 
ceflion  of  clerks,  living  in  community,  from  the  time 
of  the  apoftles  ;  and  that  a  number  of  thefe  were  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  Lateran  in  the  time  of  Conftantine.  But 
the  canons  were  not  introduced  till  the  time  of  Leo  I. 
and  thefe  held  the  church  800  years,  till  the  reign  of 
Boniface,  who  took  it  from  them,  and  placed  feeular 
canons  in  their  room:  150  years  after,  the  regulars 
were  reinftated. 

A  LATERE,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  cardinals  whom  the  pope  fends  as  legates 
into  foreign  countries.  They  are  called  legates  a  la - 
tere^  as  being  his  holinefs’s  afliftants  and  counfellors  in 
ordinary.  Thefe  are  the  moft  confiderahle  of  the  other 
three  kinds  of  legates,  being  fuch  as  the  pope  commif- 
fions  to  take  his  place  in  councils ;  and  fo  called,  in  re¬ 
gard  that  he  never  gives  this  office  to  any  but  his  fa¬ 
vourites  and  confidants,  who  are  always  a  latere ,  at  his 
fide.  A  legate  a  latere  has  the  power  of  conferring 
benefices  without  a  mandate,  of  legitimating  baftards 
to  hold  offices,  and  has  a  crofs  carried  before  him  as  the 
enfign  of  his  authority. 

De  LATERE ,  legates  who  are  not  cardinals,  but  yet 
are  intrufted  with  an  apoftolieal  legation.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Legate. 

LATE-wake, 
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Latc-wake  L  ATE- WAKE,  a  ceremony  ufed  at  funerals  in  the 

11  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  evening  after  the  death 
Lathrea.  q£  any  perfon,  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceafed 
_ 1  meet  at  the  houfe,  attended  by  a  bagpipe  or  fiddle  ^  the 
neareft  of  kin,  be  it  wife,  fon,  or  daughter,  opens  a  me¬ 
lancholy  ball,  dancing,  and  greeting  (i.  e.  crying  vio¬ 
lently)  at  the  fame  time,  and  this  continues  till  day 
light  ;  but  with  fuch  gambols  and  frolics  among  the 
younger  part  of  the  company,  that  the  lofs  which  oc- 
eafioned  them  is  often  more  than  fupplied  by  the  con- 
fequences  of  that  night.  If  the  corpfe  remains  unbu- 
Ticd  for  two  nights,  the  fame  rites  are  renewed.  Thus, 
Scythian  like,  they  rejoice  at  the  deliverance  of  their 
friends  out  of  this  life  of  mifery. 

LATEEN  sail,  a  long  triangular  fail  extended  by 
a  lateen  yard,  and  frequently  ufed  by  xebecs,  polacres, 
fetees,  and  other  veffels  navigated  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  fea. 

LATH,  in  building,  a  long,  thin,  and  narrow  flip 
of  wood  nailed  to  the  rafters  of  a  roof  or  ceiling,  in 
order  to  fuftain  the  covering. 

LATH-Bricks ,  a  particular  fort  of  bricks  made  in 
fome  parts  of  England,  of  22  inches  in  length  and  6 
in  breadth,  which  are  ufed  in  the  place  of  laths  or 
fpars,  fupported  by  pillars  ill  calls,  for  the  drying  of 
malt.  This  is  an  excellent  contrivance  ;  for  befides 
that  they  are  not  liable  to  fire,  as  the  w'ooden  laths  are, 
they  retain  the  heat  vaflly  better  ^  fo  that  being  once 
heated,  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  fire  will  ferve  to  keep 
them  fo. 

LATHE,  a  very  ufeful  engine  for  the  turning  of 
wood,  ivory,  metals,  and  other  materials.  The  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  lathe  is  very  ancient  \  Diodorus  Siculus 
fays,  the  firft  who  ufed  it  was  a  grand  fon  of  Daedalus, 
named  Talus.  Pliny  aferibes  it  to  Theodore  of  Samos  *, 
and  mentions  one  Thericles,  who  rendered  himfelf  very 
famous  by  his  dexterity  in  managing  the  lathe.  With 
this  inflrument  the  ancients  turned  all  kinds  of  vafes, 
many  whereof  they  enriched  with  figures  and  ornaments 
in  baffo  relievo.  Thus  Virgil : 

Lenta  quibus  tor  no  facili  fuperaddita  vitis . 

The  Greek  and  Latin  authors  make  frequent  mention 
of  the  lathe  *,  and  Cicero  calls  the  workmen  who  ufed 
it  vafcularii.  It  was  a  proverb  among  the  ancients,  to 
fay  a  thing  was  formed  in  the  lathe,  to  exprefs  its  de¬ 
licacy  and  juflnefs. 

The  lathe  is  compofcd  of  two  wooden  cheeks  or 
Tides,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  having  a  groove  or 
opening  between  *,  perpendicular  to  thefe  are  two  other 
pieces  called  puppets ,  made  to  Hide  between  the  cheeks, 
and  to  be  fixed  down  at  any  point  at  pleafure.  Thefe 
have  two  points,  between  which  the  piece  to  be  turned 
is  fuftained  •,  the  piece  is  turned  round,  backwards  and 
forwards,  by  means  of  a  firing  put.  round  it,  and 
faflened  above  to  the  end  of  a  pliable  pole,  and 
underneath  to  a  treadle  or  board  moved  with  the  foot. 
There  is  alfo  a  reft  which  bears  up  the  tool,  and  keeps 
it  fteady. 

As  it  is  the  ufe  and  application  of  this  inflrument 
that  makes  the  greateft  part'of  the  art  of  turning,  we 
refer  the  particular  defeription  thereof,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  applying  it  in  various  works,  to  that  head. 
See  Turning. 

LATHRJEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 


didynamia  clafs  *,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  40th  order,  Ferfonatce .  See  Botany  Index. 

LATHREVE,  Leidgreve,  or  Trithengreve,  ^ 
was  an  officer  under  the  Saxon  government,  who  had 
authority  over  a  third  part  of  the  county  ;  and  whofe 
territory  was  therefore  called  trithing ,  otherwife  a  leid 
or  leithin ,  in  which  manner  the  county  of  Kent  is  ftill 
divided  \  and  the  rapes  in  Suffex  feem  to  anfwer  to  the 
fame.  As  to  the  jurifdi&ion  of  this  officer,  thofe  mat¬ 
ters  that  could  not  be  determined  in  the  hundred  court, 
were  thence  brought  to  the  trithing  *,  where  all  the 
principal  men  of  the  three  or  more  hundreds  being 
affembled  by  the  lathreve ,  or  trithlngrevey  did  debate 
and  decide  it  j  or  if  they  could  not,  then  the  lathreve 
fent  it  up  to  the  county  court,  to  be  there  finally  de¬ 
termined. 

LATHYRUS,  Chickling,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  diadelphia  clafs \  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  3 2d  order,  F  apiiionacex .  See 
Botany  Index . 

L  ATI  AR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feaft  or  ceremony 
inftituted  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  in  honour  of  Jupiter 

Latiaris  or  Latialis. - Tarquin  having  made  a  treaty 

of  alliance  with  the  Latins,  propofed,  in  order  for  per¬ 
petuating  it,  to  ere£l  a  common  temple,  where  all  the 
allies,  the  Romans,  Latins,  Hernici,  Vol.fci,  &c.  fhould 
affemble  themfelves  every  year,  hold  a  kind  of  fair,  ex¬ 
change  merchandifes,  feaft,  facrifiee,  and  make  merry 
together.  Such  was  the  inftitution  of  the  Latiar.  The- 
founder  only  appointed  one  day  for  this  feaft  :  the  firft; 
conful  added  another  to  it,  upon  concluding  the  peace 
with  the  Latins  •,  and  a  third  was  added  after  the 
people  who  had  retired  to  the  Mons  Sacer  were  return¬ 
ed  to  Rome ;  and  a  fourth,  after  appeafing  the  fedition 
raifed  on  occafion  of  the  plebeians  afpiring  to  the  confu- 

late.  . 

Thefe  four  days  were  called  the  Latin  fence  ;  and  all 
things  done  during  the  courfe  of  the  ferise,  as  feafts, 
facrifices,  offerings,  &c.  were  called  Latiares. 

LATICLAVE,  ( Laticlavium ),  in  Roman  antiqui¬ 
ty,  was  an  honourable  diftin&ion,  peculiar,  in  the  times 
of  the  republic,  to  the  fenators  •,  but  whether  it  was 
a  particular  kind  of  garment^  or  only  an  ornament  upon 
it,  the  critics  are  not  agreed :  But  the  more  general 
opinion  is,  that  it  was  a  broad  ftripe  of  purple  fe\ved 
upon  the  fore  part  of  their  tunic,  and  round  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  breaft.  There  were  buttons  fet  on  the  latus 
clavus  or  laticlave^  which  appeared  like  the  .  heads  of 
large  nails,  whence  fomc  think  it  derived  its  name. 

_ The  fenators,  praetors,  and  chief  magiftrates  of  co- 

loniss  and  municipal  cities  had  a  right  to  wear  it.  The 
prmtexta  was  always  worn  over  it ;  but  when  the  prae¬ 
tor  pronounced  fentence  of  death,  the  praetexta  was 
then  put  off  and  the  laticlave  retained.  The  laiiclavu 
um  differed  from  the  angujliclavium ,  but  authors  do  not 
agree  in  what  this  difference  confifted  ;  the  moft  general 
opinion  feems  to  be,  that  the  flips  or  ftripes  of -purple 
were  narrower  in  the  angufticlave. 

LATIMER,  Hugh,  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  was  bom 
about  the  year  1480  at  Thurcafton  in.  Leicefter- 
ftiire,  the  only  fon  of  a  yeoman  of  that  village.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  fent  to  Chrift’s  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
divinity,  and  in  proper  time  took  the  degree  of  ba¬ 
chelor  in  that  fcience.  At  this  time  he  was  a  zealous 
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Papift,  and  was  honoured  with  the  office  of  keeper  of 
the  crofs  to  the  univerfity  :  but  when  he  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Pro- 
teftaiit  religion  ;  and  being  now  one  of  the  twelve  licenf- 
ed  preachers  from  Cambridge,  he  promulgated  his  opi¬ 
nions  with  great  freedom.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  was  aecufed  of  herefy  ;  and  being  fummoned  before 
Cardinal  Wolfey,  was  obliged  to  (ubferibe  certain  ar¬ 
ticles  of  faith,  which  he  certainly  did  not  believe. 
About  the  year  1529  he  was  prefented  by  the  king  to 
the  re&ory  of  Weftkinton  in  Wiltffiire  ;  to  which 
place,  after  refiding  f'ome  time  at  court  with  his  friend 
and  patron  Dr  Butts,  he  retired  ;  but  refuming  his 
former  inve&ives  again!!  the  Popifh  doarines,  he  was 
again  fummoned  to  anfwer  certain  interrogatories,  and 
again  obliged  to  fubferibe.  In  1535  he  was  promoted 
to  the  biffiopric  of  Worcefter  ;  in  the  poffeffion  of 
which  dignity  he  continued  till  the  year  1339,  when, 
rather  than  affent  to  the  aa  of  the  fix  articles,  he  re- 
figned  his  mitre,  and  retired  into  the  country  ;  but 
was  in  a  ffiort  time  aecufed  of  fpeaking  again!!  the  fix 


articles,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  prifoner  till  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  which 
happened  in  January  1547.  On  the  acceffion  of  Ed¬ 
ward.  VI.  Latimer  was  releafed,  but  not  reftored  to 
his  biffiopric,  though  he  preached  feveral  times  before 
the  king,  and  continued  to  exercife  his  minifterial 
fun  a  ion  with  unremitting  zeal  and  refolution.  Young 
Edward,  alas  !  finifhed  his  fhort  reign  in  1353  >  and 
Mary,  of  infamous  memory,  afeending  the  throne, 
poor  Latimer  wras  immediately  doomed  to  deftrudtion, 
and,  together  with  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  confined  in 
the  !owrer.  In  April  1334,  they  were  removed  to 
Oxford,  that  they  might  difpute  with  the  learned 
doaors  of  both  univerfuies.  Latimer  declining  the 
deputation  on  account  of  his  great  age  and  infirmities, 
delivered  his  opinion  in  writing  ;  and  refufing  to  fub- 
Icribe  the  Popiih  creed,  was  condemned  for  herefy  ; 
and  in  October  following  was,  together  with  Biffiop 
Ridley,  burnt  alive.  He  behaved  with  uncommon  for¬ 
titude  on  the  occafion,  and  died  a  real  martyr  to  the 
Reformation.  His  general  charaaer  is  that  of  a  learn¬ 
ed,  virtuous,  and  brave  man.  His  works  are,  1.  Ser¬ 
mons,  1633,  fob  2.  Letters  ;  in  Fox’s  Aas  and  Mo¬ 
numents,  vol.  ii.  fol.  1380.  3.  An  Injunaion  to  the 

Prior  and  Convent  of  St  Mary’s  in  Woreefterfhire. 
See  record  at  the  end  of  Burnet’s  Hiftory  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,  part  ii.  p  293. 

LATIN,  a  dead  language,  firft  fpoken  in  Latium, 
and  afterwards  at  Rome  ;  and  Rill  ufed  in  the  Romifli 
church,  and  among  many  of  the  learned. 

This  language  is  principally  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  particularly  from  the  Folic  dialed  of  that  tongue, 
though  it  has  a  great  number  of  words  which  it  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  languages  of  the  Etrufci,  Ofci,  and 
other  ancient  people  of  Italy;  and  foreign  commerce 
and  wars,  in.  courfe  of  time,  added  a  great  many  more. 

The  Latin  is  a  ftrong  nervous  language,  perfedtly 
fuitable  to  the  charadter  of  the  people  who  fpoke  it  1  w?e 
have  flill  works  of  every  kind  admirably  well  written 
in  the  Latin,  though  there  are  vaft  numbers  loft. 

The  Latin  tongue  was  for  a  while  confined  almoft 
wholly  within  the  walls  of  Rome  ;  nor  would  the  Ro¬ 
mans  allow  the  common  ufe  of  it  to  their  neighbours, 
*r  to  the  nations  they  fubdued  :  but  by  degrees  they 
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in  time  became  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  its  being  ge¬ 
nerally  underftood  for  the  conveniency  of  commerce  ; 
and  accordingly  ufed  their  endeavours,  that  all  the 
nations  fubje<S  to  their  empire  ffiould  be  united  by  on© 
common  language  ;  fo  that  at  length  they  impofed  the 
ufe  of  it  by  a  particular  law  for  that  purpofe.  After 
the  tranflation  of  the  feat  of  the  empire  from  Rome  to 
Conftantinople,  the  emperors  of  the  eaft,  being  always 
defirous  of  retaining  the  title  of  Roman  emperors,  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Latin  to  be  flill  ufed  ;  but  at  length  ne¬ 
glecting  the  empire  of  the  weft,  they  abandoned  all 
care  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  ufed  the  Greek.  Char¬ 
lemagne  coming  to  the  empire  of  the  wreft,  revived  this 
language  ;  but  at  length  it  gave  way,  and  the  French 
took  place  of  the  Latin  ;  it  was,  however,  prodigious¬ 
ly  degenerated  before  it  came  to  belaid  afide,  in  which 
condition  it  was  found  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
when  Vives,  Erafmus,  &ic.  began  to  open  the  way  for 
its  recovery  :  Since  which  time  the  monkifh  latinity  has 
been  declining,  and  all  endeavours  have  been  ufed  to 
retrieve  the  pure  language  of  the  Auguftan  age.  See 


Latin 

II 

Latium. 


Language. 

Latin  Church .  See  Church. 

LATINS,  an  ancient  nation  of  Italy.  See  La¬ 
tium. 

LATINUS,  king  of  the  Latins  in  Italy,  was  the 
fon  of  Faunus  ;  and,  it  is  faid,  began  to  reign  about 
the  1216th  year  before  the  Chriftian  era.  Lavinia, 
his  only  daughter,  married  ALneas,  after  that  Trojan 
prince  had  killed  Turnus  king  of  the  Rutuli.  See 
Rome. 

LATISSIMUS,  in  Anatomy ,  the  name  of  feveral 
mulcles.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles . 

LATITUDE,  in  Afronomy ,  is  the  diftance  of  a 
ftar  north  or  fouth  from  the  ecliptic.  In  geography 
it  fignifies  the  diftance  of  any  place  north  or  fouth 
from  the  equator.  See  Astronomy,  and  Geografhy,. 

pajjitn. 

L  AT  ITUDIN  ARI  AN,  a  perfon  of  moderation 
with  regard  to  religious  opinions,  who  believes  there 
is  a  latitude  in  the  road  to  heaven,  which  may  admit 
people  of  different  perfuafions. 

LATIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography,  the  country  of  the 
Latins,  at  firft  contained  within  very  narrow  bounds,  but 
afterwards  increafed  by  the  acceffion  of  various  people. 
The  appellation,  according  to  Virgil,  is  a  latendo% 
from  Saturn’s  lying  hid  there  from  the  hoftile  purfuits 
of  his  fon  Jupiter  ;  and  from  Latium  comes  the  name 
Latini ,  the  people  (Virgil)  :  though  Dionyfius  Hali- 
carnaffxus  derives  it  from  King  Latihus,  who  reigned 
about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  But  whatever  be 
in  this,  it  is  certain,  that  Latium,  when  under  Aineas 
and  his  defeendants,  or  the  Alban  kings,  contained 
only  the  Latins,  exclufive  of  the  A:qui,  Volfci,  Her- 
nici,  and  other  people  ;  only  that  ALneas  reckoned 
the  Rutuli,  after  their  conqueft,  among  the  Latins. 
And  this  conftituted  the  ancient  Latium ,  confined  to 
the  Latins  \  but  afterwards,  under  the  kings,  and 
after  their  time,  it  reached  from  the  Tiber  to  Circeii. 
Under  the  confuls,  the  country  of  the  Atqui,  Volfci, 
Hernici,  &c.  after  long  aid  bloody  wars,  was  added 
to  Latium,  under  the  appellation  adjeftitious  or  fuperad - 
ded  Latium ,  as  far  as  the  river  Liris,  the  eaftern  boun- 
dary,  and  to  the  porth  as  far  as  the  Marfi  and  Sa¬ 
bines.  I  he  various  people,  which  in  fucceffion  occu¬ 
pied 
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tatium  pied  Latium,  were  the  Aborigines,  the  Pelafgi,  the 
H  Arcades,  the  Siculi,  the  Arunci,  the  Rutuli  ;  and  be- 

_katm*  .  yond  Circeii,  the  Volfci,  the  Ofci,  the  Aufones  :  but 
who  firft,  who  next,  occupied  the  country,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  fay. 

L  ATM  US,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  mountain  of 
Ionia,  or  on  the  confines  of  Caria,  famous  for  the  fable 
of  Endymion,  of  whom  the  Moon  was  faid  to  be  ena¬ 
moured  :  hence  called  Latmius  Heros ,  and  Latfwus  V e - 
nator.  In  the  mountain  was  a  cave  in  which  Endymi- 
on  dwelt  (Scholiaft  on  Apollonius  Rhodius).  Silppofed 
by  Hecatseus  to  be  the  P  lit  ht  iron  Mons  of  Homer  $  but 
by  others  to  be  Grins  Mons ,  not  far  from  Latmus 
(Strabo). 

L  ATOM  I  A,  properly  fignifies  a  Jlone  quarry : 
But  the  places  whence  (tones  had  been  dug  having 
been  made  ufe  of  fometimes  as  dungeons,  jails,  or  pri- 
fons  for  criminals,  it  is  oftentimes  applied  as  a  name 
for  a  prifon.  There  was  a  place  of  confinement  of 
this  fort  at  Rome,  near  the  Tullianum  j  another  at 
Syracufe,  in  which  Cicero  fays  Verres  had  (hut  up 
Roman  citizens. 

LATONA,  in  Mythology ,  a  Pagan  goddefs,  whofe 
hiftory  is  very  obfcure.  Hefiod  makes  her  the  daughter 
of  Titan  Coeus  and  Phoebe  his  filter.  She  was  admired 
for  her  beauty,  and  celebrated  for  the  favours  which 
ffie  granted  to  Jupiter.  Juno,  always  jealous  of  her  huf- 
band’s  amours,  made  Latona  the  objeft  of  her  ven¬ 
geance,  and  fent  the  ferpent  Python  to  difturb  her 
peace  and  perfecute  her.  Latona  wandered  from  place 
to  place  in  the  time  of  her  pregnancy,  continually  a- 
larmed  for  fear  of  Python.  She  was  driven  from  hea¬ 
ven  \  and  Terra,  influenced  by  Juno,  refufed  to  give 
her  a  place  where  ffie  might  reft  and  bring  forth.  Nep¬ 
tune,  moved  with  compaffion,  ffruck  with  his  trident 
and  made  immoveable  the  ifland  of  Delos,  which  be¬ 
fore  wandered  in  the  iEgean,  and  appeared  fometimes 
above,  and  fometimes  below,  the  furface  of  the  fea. 
Latona,  changed  into  a  quail  by  Jupiter,  came  to 
Delos  •,  where  ffie  refumed  her  original  ffiape,  and 
gave  birth  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  leaning  againft  a 
palm  tree  or  an  olive.  Her  repofe  was  of  fliort  dura¬ 
tion  :  Juno  difcovered  the  place  of  her  retreat,  and 
obliged  her  to  fly  from  Delos.  She  wandered  over 
the  greateft  part  of  the  world  \  and  in  Caria,  where 
her  fatigue  compelled  her  to  flop,  ffie  was  infulted  and 
ridiculed  by  the  peafants,  of  whom  ffie  afked  for  wa¬ 
ter  while  they  were  weeding  a  marffi.  Their  refufal 
and  infolence  provoked  her,  and  ffie  entreated  Jupiter 
to  puniffi  their  barbarity.  They  were  all  changed  in¬ 
to  frogs.  She  was  alfo  infulted  by  Niobe  }  who  boaft- 
ed  herfelf  greater  than  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Di¬ 
ana,  and  ridiculed  the  prefents  which  the  piety  of  her 
neighbours  had  offered  to  Latona.  At  laft,  Latona, 
though  perfecuted  and  expofed  to  the  refeqtment  of 
Juno,  became  a  powerful  deity,  and  faw  her  children 
receive  divine  honours.  Her  worfhip  was  generally 
eftabliffied  where  her  children  received  adoration  ; 
particularly  at  Argos,  Delos,  & c.  where  ffie  had  tem¬ 
ples.  She  had  an  oracle  at  Egypt,  celebrated  for  the 
true  and  detifive  anfwers  which  it  gave.  Latona,  Ve¬ 
nus,  and  Diana,  were  the  three  goddeffes  nioft  in  ve¬ 
neration  among  the  Roman  women. 

L ATRIA,  in  Theology ,  a  religious  worfhip  due  on¬ 
ly  to  God,  See  Adoration.  * 


The  Romanics  fay,  “  They  honour  God  with  the  Raffia 
worfhip  of  latria ,  and  the  faints  with  the  worfhip  of  Ln‘tvn 
duiia .”  But  the  terms,  however  diftindt,  are  ufually 
confounded. 

The  worfhip  of  latria ,  befides  its  inner  characters, 
has  its  external  marks  to  diftinguiffi  it  }  the  principal 
whereof  is  facrifice,  which  cannot  be  offered  to  any 
other  but  God  himfelf,  as  being  a  folemn  acknowledge¬ 
ment  or  recognition  of  the  fovereignty  of  God,  and  our 
dependence  on  him. 

Mr  Daille  feems  to  own,  that  feme  of  the  fathers 
of  the  fourth  century  allowed  the  diffindlion  between 
latria  and  (Julia . 

LATRIN/E,  were  public  houfes  of  office,  or.  necef- 
faries,  amongfl  the  Romans.  We  do  not  find,  in  the 
writings  or  buildings  that  remain  of  antiquity,  that 
they  had  any  privies  in  their  dwellings.  The  latrinse 
were  public  places  where  the  fi  ves  waflied  and  emp¬ 
tied  their  mailers  clofe  flools.  We  are  pretty  w'ell  af- 
fured  that  the  Romans  had  public  places  of  conveni¬ 
ence,  which  were  covered  over,  and  had  a  fponge 
hanging  up  in  them  for  cleanlinefs.  Rich  men  had 
clofe  flools,  which  were  taken  away  occafionally  to 
the  common  fewer s. 

LATRUNCUL1,  a  game  amongfl  the  Romans,  of 
much  the  lame  nature  with  our  chefs.  The  latrunculi 
were  properly  the  chefs  men,  called  alfo  latrones  and 
calculi ’.  They  were  made  of  glafs,  and  diflinguiffied 
by  black  and  white  colours.  Sometimes  they  were 
made  of  wax  or  other  convenient  fubflances.  Some 
give  the  invention  of  this  game  to  Palamedes  when  at 
the  fiege  of  Troy  :  Seneca  attributes  it  to  Chilon,  one 
of  the  feven  Grecian  fages  \  others  honour  Pyrrhus 
with  the  invention  \  and  others  again  contend  that  it 
is  of  Perfian  origin — but  is  not  this  Lis  de  lana  capri - 
na  ?  Frequent  allufions  to  this  game  are  met  with  in 
the  Roman  claffics,  and  a  little  poem  was  written  upon 
it,  ad  dr  e  fled  to  Pifo,  which  fome  fay  was  the  work  of 
Ovid,  others  of  Lucan,  in  the  end  of  fome  editions 
of  whofe  works  it  is  to  be  found,  and  to  which  we  re¬ 
fer  for  a  fuller  account  of  the  game.  This  game  ex- 
preffes  fo  wrell  the  chance  and  order  of  war,  that  it  is, 
with  great  appearance  of  probability,  attributed  to 
fome  military  officer  as  the  inventor.  One  Canius  Ju¬ 
lius  was  fo  exceedingly  fond  of  chefs,  that  after  he  was 
fentenced  to  death  by  Caligula,  he  w^as  found  playing, 
but  interrupted  in  his  game  by  a  call  to  execution  ^ 
he  obeyed  the  fummons,  hut  firil  defired  the  centurion 
who  brought  the  fatal  order,  to  bear  witnefs  that  he 
had  one  man  upon  the  board  more  than  his  antagoniff, 
that  he  might  not  falfely  brag  of  vidlory  when  he 
fliould  be  no  more. 

LATTEN  denotes  iron  plates  tinned  over,  of  which 
tea  canifters  are  made. 

Plates  of  iron  being  prepared  of  a  proper  thinnefs, 
are  fmoothed  by  ruffing  them  in  an  acid  liquor,  as 
common  water  made  eager  with  rye.  With  this  liquor 
they  fill  certain  troughs,  and  then  put  in  the  plates, 
which  they  turn  once  or  twice  a  day,  that  they  may 
be  equally  rudedover.  After  this  they  are  taken  out, 
and  well  fcoured  with  fand  ^  and,  to  prevent  their  ruff¬ 
ing  again,  are  immediately  plunged  into  pure  water, 
in  which  they  are  to  be  left  till  the  inffant  they  are  to 
be  tinned  or  blanched  \  the  manner  of  doing  which  is 
this ;  They  flux  the  tin  in  a  large  iron  crucible,  which 
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Lafcten,  has  the  figure  of  an  oblong  pyramid  with  four  faces, 
Lattimo.  ^  0£  w li I c li  two  oppofite  ones  are  lefs  than  the  two  others. 

The  crucible  is  heated  only  from  below,  its  upper  part 
being  luted  with  the  furnace  all  round.  The  crucible 
is  always  deeper  than  the  plates  which  are  to  be  tin¬ 
ned  are  long  5  they  always  put  them  in  downright, 
and  the  tin  ought  to  fwim  over  them  ;  to  this  purpofe 
artificers  of  different  trades  prepare  plates  of  different 
ftiapes,  though  Mr  Reaumur  thinks  them  all  excep¬ 
tionable.  But  the  Germans  ufe  no  fort  of  preparation 
of  the  iron  to  make  it  receive  the  tin,  more  than  the 
keeping  it  always  fteeped  in  water  till  the  time  5  only 
when  the  tin  is  melted  in  the  crucible,  they  cover  it 
with  a  layer  of  a  fort  of  fuet,  which  is  ufually  two 
inches  thick,  and  the  plate  muff  pafs  through  this  be¬ 
fore  it  can  come  to  the  melted  tin.  The  firft  ufe 
of  this  covering  is  to  keep  the  tin  from  burning  $ 
for  if  any  part  fhould  take  fire,  the  fuet  would  foon 
moiften  it,  and  reduce  it  to  its  primitive  ftate  again. 
The  blanchers  fay,  this  fuet  is  a  compounded  matter. 
It  is  indeed  of  a  black  colour  5  but  Mr  Reaumur  fup- 
pofed  that  to  be  only  an  artifice  to  make  it  a  fecret, 
and  that  it  is  only  coloured  with  foot  or  the  fmoke  of  a 
chimney  :  but  he  found  it  true  fo  far,  that  the  com¬ 
mon  unprepared  fuet  was  not  fufticient  \  for  after  fe¬ 
veral  attempts,  there  was  always  fomething  wanting 
to  render  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation  certain.  The 
whole  fecret  of  blanching,  therefore,  was  found  to  lie 
In  the  preparation  of  this  fuet  \  and  this  at  length  he 
difcovered  to  confift  only  in  the  firft  frying  and  burn¬ 
ing  it.  This  fimple  operation  not  only  gives  it  the  co¬ 
lour,  but  puts  it  in  a  condition  to  give  the  iron  a  dif- 
pofition  to  be  tinned,  which  it  does  furprifingly. 

The  melted  tin  muft  alfo  have  a  certain  degree  of 
heat:  for  if  it  is  not  hot  enough,  it  will  not  fticlc  to  the 
iron  ;  and  if  it  is  too  hot,  it  will  cover  it  with  too  thin 
a  coat,  and  the  plates  will  have  feveral  colours,  as  red, 
blue,  and  purple,  and  upon  the  whole  will  have  a  caft 
of  yellow.  To  prevent  this,  by  knowing  when  the 
fire  has  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  they  might  try  with 
fmall  pieces  of  iron  j  but,  in  general,  ufe  teaches  them 
to  know  the  degree,  and  they  put  in  the  iron  when 
the  tin  is  at  a  different  ftandard  of  heat,  according 
as  they  would  give  it  a  thicker  or  thinner  coat.  Some¬ 
times  alfo  they  give  the  plates  a  double  layer,  as  they 
would  have  them  very  thickly  covered.  This  they  do 
by  dipping  them  into  the  tin  when  very  hot  the  firft 
time,  and  when  lefs  hot  the  fecond.  The  tin  which 
is  to  give  the  fecond  coat  muft  be  frefh  covered  with 
fuet  •,  and  that  with  the  common  fuet,  not  the  pre¬ 
pared. 

LATTEN  Bra/s,  plates  of  milled  brafs  reduced  to 
different  thicknefs,  according  to  the  ufes  they  are  in¬ 
tended  for. 

LATTIMO,  in  the  glafs  trade,  a  name  for  a  fine 
milk-white  glafs.  There  are  feveral  ways  of  making 
it,  but  the  beft  of  all  is  this:  take  400  weight  of  cry- 
ftal  frit,  60  pounds  of  calcined  tin,  and  two  pounds 
and  a  half  of  prepared  manganefe;  mix  thefe  well  with 
the  frit,  and  fet  them  in  a  pot  in  a  furnace  to  melt 
and  refine.  At  the  end  of  18  hours  this  will  be  puri¬ 
fied  ;  then  caft  it  into  water,  purify  it  again  afterwards 
in  the  furnace,  and  make  a  proof  of  it.  If  it  be  too 
clear,  add  15  pounds  more  of  calcined  tin  ,  mix  it 
well  with  the  metal,  and  let  it  ftand  one  day  to  puri¬ 


fy  j  it  will  then  be  of  a  whitenefs  furpaffing  even  that  Lattim* 
of  fnovv,  and  is  fit  to  work  into  veffels.  11 

LATUS  Primarium,  a  right  line  drawn  through  ,  Lava,_j 
the  vertex  of  the  fe&ion  of  a  cone,  within  the  fame,  and 
parallel  to  the  bafe. 

LATUS  Tranfverfum  of  the  hyperbola,  is  the  right 
line  between  the  vertices  of  the  two  oppofite  fe&ions, 
or  that  part  of  their  common  axis  lying  between  the 
two  oppofite  cones. 

LAVA,  a  ftream  of  melted  minerals  whieh  runs 
out  of  the  mouths,  or  burfts  out  through  the  tides,  of 
burning  mountains,  during  the  time  of  an  eruption. 

See  ./Etna,  Vesuvius,  Hecla  $  and  fee  alfo  Volcano, 
Geology  Index, 

The  lava  at  its  firft  difcharge  is  in  a  ftate  of  pro¬ 
digious  ignition,  greatly  fuperior  to  any  thing  we  can 
have  an  idea  of  from  the  fmall  artificial  furnaces  made 
by  us.  Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  the 
lava  of  Vefuvius,  at  the  place  whence  it  iffued  (in 
the  year  1767)*  “  had  the  appearance  of  a  river  of 
red  hot  and  liquid  metal,  fuch  as  we  fee  in  the  glafs 
houfes,  on  which  were  large  floating  cinders  half 
lighted,  and  rolling  over  one  another  with  great  pre¬ 
cipitation  down  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  forming  on 
the  whole  a  moft  beautiful  and  uncommon  cafcade.” 

Now,  if  we  confider  the  materials  of  which  the  lava 
confifts,  which  undoubtedly  are  the  common  matters 
to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  earth,  namely,  ftones, 
metallic  ores,  clay,  fand,  &c.  we  fhall  find  that  our 
hotteft  furnaces  would  by  no  means  be  able  to  bring 
them  into  any  degree  of  fufion  \  fince  the  materials 
for  glafs  cannot  be  melted  without  a  great  quantity 
of  very  fufible  falts,  fuch  as  alkalies,  nitre,  &c.  mixed 
along  with  them.  The  heat  of  a  volcano  muft  there¬ 
fore  be  immenfe  j  and  befides  its  heat,  it  is  fometimes  r 
attended  with  a  very  uncommon  circumftance  $  for  SirExceffive 
William  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  “  the  red-hot  keat 
ftones  thrown  up  by  Vefuvius  on  the  31ft  of  March  lavas* 
1766,  were  perfectly  tranfparent  f'  and  the  like  re¬ 
mark  he  makes  on  the  vaft  ftream  of  lava  which  iffued 
from  the  fame  volcano  in  1779.  This  we  cannot  look 
upon  to  be  the  mere  effeft  of  heat ;  for  mere  heat  with 
us  will  not  make  a  folid  body  tranfparent ;  and  thefo 
ftones,  we  are  fure,  W'ere  not  in  a  ftate  of  fufion,  or  the 
refiftance  of  the  air  would  have  broke  them  all  to  pieces, 
even  fuppofing  them,  which  is  very  improbable,  to  have 
been  in  that  ftate  detached  from  the  reft  of  the  lava. 

For  the  tranfparency,  therefore,  (according  to  fome 
authors)  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  ele£lricity  ;  which 
in  fome  of  our  experiments  hath  the  property  of  render¬ 
ing  opaque  bodies  tranfparent  *.  Indeed  it  is  fcarcely  *  See 
poflible  but  the  lava  and  every  other  matter  thrown  out  tricity  In - 
of  a  volcano  muft  be  in  the  higheft  degree  eleflrical,  if^x* 
the  fire  itfelf  takes  its  rife  from  ele&ricity.  a 

The  lava,  after  having  once  broke  out,  does  not  Probably 
conftantly  continue  running  from  the  fame  vent,  but  m  a  highly 
often  has  intermiflions,  after  which  it  will  burft  out  ^e&rified 
fometimes  at  the  fame  place,  and  fometimes  at  another.  ^ate  a^°* 
No  real  flame  ever  appears  to  come  from  the  lava. 

In  the  day  time  its  progrefs  is  marked  by  a  thick  Their  gene* 
white  fmoke,  from  which  the  light  of  the  red-hot  mat-  rat  appear- 
ter  being  refle&ed  in  the  night  time,  makes  it  appear  ancc* 
like  flame.  But  if,  during  its  progrefs,  it  meets  with 
trees  or  other  combuftible  fubftances,  which  it  fre¬ 
quently  does,  a  bright  flame  immediately  iffues  from 

its 
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Xtra.  its  furface,  as  hath  alfo  been  remarked  by  Sir  William 
v— *  Hamilton. — This  liquid  fubftance,  after  having  run 
pure  for  about  1 00  yards  (more  or  lefs,  no  doubt, 
according  to  different  circumftances),  begins  to  collect 
cinders,  Hones,  and  a  fcum  is  formed  on  the  furface. 
Our  author  informs  us,  that  the  lava  which  he  obser¬ 
ved,  with  its  fcum,  had  the  appearance  of  the  river 
Thames,  as  he  had  feen  it  after  a  hard  froft  and  a 
great  fall  of  fnow,  when  beginning  to  thaw,  carrying 
down  vaft  maffes  of  fnow  and  ice.  In  fome  places  it 
totally  difappeared,  and  ran  in  a  fubterraneous  paffage 
formed  by  the  fcum  for  feveral  paces  ;  after  which  it 
came  out  pure,  having  left  the  fcum  behind,  though 
a  new  one  was  quickly  formed.  1  his  lava  at  the  far- 
thefl  extremity  from  its  fource  did  not  appear  liquid, 
but  like  a  heap  of  red-hot  coals,  forming  a  wall  in 
fome  places  10  or  12  feet  high,  which  rolling  from  the 
top  foon  formed  another  wall,  and  fo  on. —  I  his  was 
the  appearance  alfo  put  on  by  the  lava  which  iffued  in 
the  great  eruption  of  17S3  in  Iceland;  with  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  the  wall  was  at  one  time  210  feet  high, 
and  the  general  thicknefs  of  it  was  more  than  100: 
(See  Hecla).  While  a  lava  is  in  this  ftate,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  very  practicable  to  divert 
it  into  another  channel,  in  a  manner  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  what  is  praCtifed  with  rivers.  This  he  was  after¬ 
wards  told  had  been  done  with  fuccefs  during  the  great 
eruption  of  ^Etna  in  1669:  that  the  lava  was  dire Aing 
its  courfe  towards  the  walls  of  Catania,  and  advancing 
very  (lowly,  when  they  prepared  a  channel  for  it  round 
the  walls  of  the  town,  and  turned  it  into  the  fen.  A 
fucceflion  of  men,  covered  with  fheep  (kins  wetted, 
were  employed  to  cut  through  the  tough  flanks  of  la¬ 
va,  till  they  made  a  paffage  for  that  in  the  centre, 
which  was  in  perfeCl  fufion,  to  aifgorge.  itfelf  into  the 
channel  prepared  for  it.  But  this,  it  is  evident,  can 
orily  take  place  in  fmall  dreams  of  this  burning  matter; 
with  that  above  mentioned  it  would  have  been  impof- 

4  fible.  It  hath  been  alfo  obferved  of  the  lavas  of  iEt- 

sde^'  na>  l^at  they  not  conftantly  fal1  down  t0  l^e 

tend  to  the  eft  places,  but  will  fometimes  afcend  in  fuch  a  manner 
lowed  as  to  make  the  valleys  rife  into  hills.  On  this  Sir  Wil- 

places.  \[am  Hamilton  has  the  following  note  :  “  Having  heard 

the  fame  remark  with  regard  to  the  lavas  of  Vefuvius, 
I  determined,  during  an  eruption  of  that  volcano,  to 
watch  the  progrefs  of  a  current  of  lava,  and  I  was  foon 
enabled  to  comprehend  this  feeming  phenomenon, 
though  it  is,  I  fear,  very  difficult  to  explain.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  lavas,  while  in  their  moft  fluid  ftate,  fol¬ 
low  always  the  laws  of  other  fluids  ;  but  when  at  a 
great  diftance  from  their  fource,  and  confequently  en¬ 
cumbered  with  fcorise  and  cinders,  the  air  likewife  ha¬ 
ving  rendered  their  outward  coat  tough,  they  will 
fometimes  (as  I  have  feen)  be  forced  up  a  fmall  afcent, 
the  fre(h  matter  pufhing  forward  that  which  went  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  the  exterior  parts  of  the  lava  a&ing  always 
as  condu&ors  (or  pipes,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
preflion)  for  the  interior  parts,  that  have  retained  their 
fluidity  from  not  being  expofed  to  the  air.55 

From  the  year  1767  to  1779,  this  gentleman  made 
many  curious  obfervations  on  the  lavas  of  Vefuvius. 
He  found,  that  they  conftantly  formed  channels  in 
the  mountain  as  regular  as  if  they  had  been  made  by 
art ;  and  that,  whilft  in  a  date  of  perfeCl  fufion,  they 
continued  their  courfe  in  thofe  channels,  which  were 


fometimes  full  to  the  brim,  and  ats  others  more  or  lefs  ^ 
fo  according  to  the  quantity  of  hotter  thrown  out. 
Thefe  channels,  after  fmall  eruptions,  were  generally 
from  two  to  five  or  fix  feet  wide,  and  feven  or  eight 
in  depth.  They  were  often  hid  from  the  fight  by  a 
quantity  of  fooriae  that  had  formed  a  cruft  over  them, 
and  the  lava,  having  been  conveyed  in  a  covered  way 
for  fome  yards,  came  out  again  frefh  into  an  open 
channel.  Our  author  informs  us,  that  he  had  walked 
in  fome  of  thefe  fubterraneous  galleries,  which  were 
exceedingly  curious,  the  (ides,  top,  and  bottom,  being 
exceedingly  ffmooth  and  even  :  others  were  incrufted 
with  what  he  calls  very  extraordinary  fcoriae,  beauti¬ 
fully  ramified  white  falts  in  the  form  of  dropping  fta- 
laClites,  &c. 

On  viewing  a  ftream  of  lava  while  in  its  fluid  ftate 
in  the  month  of  May  1779,  he  perceived  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  it  in  the  channels  above  defcribed  in  great 
perfe&ion.  After  quitting  them,  it  fpread  itfelf  in  the 
valley,  and  ran  gently  like  a  river  that  had  been  fro¬ 
zen,  and  had  maffes  of  ice  floating  upon  it.  The  wind 
happening  then  to  fhift,  our  traveller  was  fo  incom¬ 
moded  by  the  fmoke,  that  the  guide  propofed  to  crofs 
it,  which  was  inftantly  put  in  execution  without  any 
other  inconvenience  than  the  violent  heat  with  which  the 
legs  and  feet  were  affeCted.  The  cruft  was  fo  tough, 
that  their  weight  made  no  imprefiion  upon  it,  and  the 
motion  fo  flow  that  they  were  in  no  danger  of  falling. 
This  eircumftance,  according  to  Sir  William,  points 
out  a  method  of  efcape  fhould  any  perfon  happen  to 
be  enclofed  betwixt  two  lavas,  but  ought  never  to  be 
tried  except  in  cafes  of  real  neceftity  ;  and  indeed,  if 
the  current  of  melted  matter  was  very  broad,  muft  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  attended  with  extreme  danger,  both  from 
the  heat  of  the  upper  cruft  and  the  chance  of  its  break¬ 
ing  and  falling  down  with  the  paffenger  into  the  burn¬ 
ing  liquid  below.  That  which  Sir  William  Hamilton 
croffed  was  about  50  or  60  feet  broad. 

Having  paffed  this  burning  ftream,  our  travellers 
walked  up  along  the  fide  of  it  to  its  very  fource. 
Here  they  faw  it  boiling  and  bubbling  violently  up 
out  of  the  ground,  with  a  hifling  and  crackling  noife 
like  that  which  attends  the  playing  off  an  artificial 
fire  work.  A  hillock  of  about  15  feet  high  was  form¬ 
ed  by  the  continual  fplafhing  up  and  cooling  of  the 
vitrified  matter.  Under  this  was  an  arched  hollow,  red 
hot  within,  like  a  heated  oven;  the  lava  which  ran 
from  it  being  received  into  a  regular  channel  raifed 
upon  a  fort  of  wall  of  fcorice  and  cinders,  almoft  per¬ 
pendicularly,  of  about  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet,  and 
much  refembling  an  ancient  aquedufl.  On  quitting 
this  fountain  of  lava,  they  went  quite  up  to  the  crater, 
where  as  ufual  they  found  a  little  mountain  throw'- 
ing  up  ftones  and  red-hot  fcoriss  with  loud  explofions 
but  the  fmoke  and  fmell  of  fulphur  were  fo  intoler¬ 
able,  that  they  were  obliged  to  quit  the  place  with 
precipitation. 

By  the  great  eruption  in  Auguft  1 7 79,  the  curious 
channels  above  mentioned  were  entirely  deftroyed,  the 
cone  of  the  mountain  was  covered  with  a  ftratum  of 
lava  full  of  deep  cracks,  from  whence  continually  if¬ 
fued  a  fulphureous  fmoke  that  tinged  the  fcoriae  and 
cinders  with  a  deep  yellow,  or  fometimes  white  tint. 
The  lava  of  this  eruption  appeared  to  be  more  per- 
fe&ly  vitrified  than  that  of  any  former  one  he  had  ob¬ 
ferved. 
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ferved.  The  pores  of  the  freffi  lava  were  generally 
full  of  a  perfect  vitrification,  and  the  fcoriae  them* 
felves,  viewed  through  a  magnifying  glafs,  appeared 
like  a  eonfufed  heap  of  filaments  of  foul  vitrification. 
When  a  piece  of  the  folid  lava  had  been  cracked  in  its 
fall,  without  feparating  entirely,  fibres  of  perfect  glafs 
were  always  obferved  reaching  from  fide  to  fide  with¬ 
in  the  cracks.  The  natural  fpun  glafs  which  fell  in 
fome  places  along  with  the  allies  of  this  eruption,  and 
which  has  likewife  been  obferved  in  other  places,  he 
is  of  opinion  muft  have  proceeded  from  an  operation  of 
the  kind  juft  mentioned  ;  the  lava  cracking  and  fepara¬ 
ting  in  the  air  at  the  time  of  its  emiflion  from  the  cra¬ 
ter,  and  by  that  means  fpinning  out  the  pure  vitrified 
matter  from  its  pores  or  cells ;  the  wind  at  the  fame 
time  carrying  off  the  filaments  of  glafs  as  faft  as  they 
were  produced. 

Our  author  obferved  a  kind  of  pumice  ftone  flick¬ 
ing  to  fome  very  large  fragments  of  the  new'  lava.  On 
clofe  infpe&ion,  however,  he  found  that  this  fub- 
ftance  had  been  forced  out  of  the  minute  pores  of  the 
folid  lava  itfelf  ;  and  wras  a  collection  of  fine  vitreous 
fibres  or  filaments  confounded  together  at  the  time  of 
their  being  preffed  out  by  the  contraction  of  the  large 
fragments  of  lava  in  cooling,  and  which  had  been  bent 
downwards  by  their  own  weight.  “  This  curious  fub- 
ftance  (fays  he)  has  the  lightneis  of  a  pumice,  and  re- 
fembles  it  in  every  refpeCt,  except  that  it  is  of  a  dark¬ 
er  colour.’9 

When  the  pores  of  this  lava  were  large,  and  filled 
with  pure  vitrified  matter,  the  latter  was  fometimes 
found  blown  into  bubbles  on  the  furface  ;  probably  by 
the  air  which  had  been  forced  out  at  the  time  the  la¬ 
va  contracted  itfelf  in  cooling  ;  and  from  thefe  thin 
bubbles  it  appeared,  that  this  kind  of  volcanic  glafs 
has  much  the  fame  tranfparency  with  our  common 
glafs  bottles,  and  like  them  is  of  a,  dirty  yellow  co¬ 
lour  ;  but  when  large  pieces  of  it  were  broken  off 
with  a  hammer,  they  appeared  perfectly  black  and 
epaque. 

In  the  lava  of  this  eruption  it  was  obferved,  that 
many  detached  pieces  were  in  the  (liape  of  a  barley¬ 
corn  or  plum  ftone,  fmall  at  each  end,  and  thick  in 
the  middle.  Some  of  thefe  did  not  weigh  above  an 
/>unce  ;  but  others  could  not  be  lefs  than  60  pounds. 
Our  author  took  them  to  be  drops  from  the  liquid 
fountain  of  fire,  which  might  naturally  acquire  fuch  a 
form  in  their  fall.  There  were  alfo  many  other  cu¬ 
rious  vitrifications,  different  from  any  he  had  feen  be- 
fo&,  mixed  with  this  huge  ffiower  of  fcorise  and  maffes 
of  lava* 

,  I11  treating  of  Mount  Etna,  M.  Houel  makes  men¬ 
tion  of  a  piece  of  lava  which,  after  having  been  once 
ejeCled  by  the  volcano,  wras  fwallowed  up,  and  thrown 
out  a  fecond  time.  The  intenfe  heat  to  which,  it  v^as 
then  fubje&ed,  had  fuch  an  effeft  upon  it,  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  all  full  of  chinks  to  a  confiderable  depth,  and 
which  run  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  He  had  alfo 
an  opportunity  of  observing  to  great  advantage  fome 
pf  the  hollow  channels  formed  bf  the  lavas  of  Etna,  fi. 
mihx  to  thofe  deferibed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  but 
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maffes,  fomewhat  refembling  planks ;  each  two  feet  Lava, 
thick  and  twelve  or  fifteen  in  breadth,  continued  in 
a  ftraight  line  through  the  whole  of  that  (pace.  At  the 
fame  time  by  the  aCtion  of  the  lava  a  kind  of  walls  bad 
been  formed,  from  ten  to  fixteen  feet  in  height,  and 
curved  at  the  top.  Some  of  thele  w’alls  appear  rolled 
together  like  paper  ;  and  M.  Houel  is  of  opinion,  that 
thefe  various  appearances  on  the  furface  of  the  lava 
when  cooled,  muft  have  arifen  from  particles  heteroge¬ 
neous  to  the  real  lava;  and  which  detach  themfelves 
from  it,  rifing  to  the  furface  under  a  variety  of  forms 
proportioned  to  the  fpaces  of  time  taken  up  in  cool¬ 
ing.  Thefe  crufts  are  formed  of  different  kinds  of  fco- 
rise  and  dirty  lava,  mixed  with  fand  or  allies.  At  the 
fame  place  are  alfo  found  great  numbers  of  fmall  pieces 
like  thofe  of  ice  heaped  upon  one  another  after  having 
floated  for  fome  time  on  a  river.  Beneath  thefe  the 
pure  lava  is  met  w  ith,  and  which  has  evidently  been  in 
a  ftate  of  perfeft  fufion.  This  is  extremely  denfe  ; 
and  by  looking  narrowly  into  its  chinks,  the  compo¬ 
fition.  of  the  whole  appears  to  be  merely  homogeneous, 
u  It  is  curious  (fays  he)  to  obferve,  fo  near  one  fpecies 
of  lava  which  is  very  pure,  another  which  has  likewife 
arrived  at  the  fame  place  in  a  fluid  ftate,  and  has  there 
undergone  fo  great  a  change  as  fcarce  to  retain  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  its  original  ftate.  It  is,  however,  like  iron 
drofs,  in  grains  of  unequal  fizes.  We  find  it  alfo  at 
various  diftances,  fuch  as  one,  two,  or  more  hundred 
fathoms.  It  is  fometimes  found  in  large  pieces  like 
tables,  covered  over  w-ith  lharp  points,  fome  longer, 
and  others  Ihorter.  All  thefe  pieces  are  quite  detach¬ 
ed  from  one  another,  as  if  they  had  been  brought  thi¬ 
ther  and  fcattered  from  a  tumbril.  The  matter  of 
which  the  cruft  of  the  lava  is  formed,  feems  to  have 
iffued  from  it  in  the  fame  manner  in  wdiich  froth  rifes 
upon  folution  of  foap  in  water.  It  appears  afterwards 
to  have  fwelled,  burft,  and  affumed  its  prefen t  form, 
prefenting  to  the  view  various  fpaces  filled  with  fmall 
loofe  Hones.  A  great  number  of  new  lavas  u'ere  like¬ 
wife  obferved,  all  of  them  putting  forth  various  kinds 
of  efflorefcences  in  great  quantity. 

The  hardnefs,  denfity,  and  folidity  of  lavas,  no  doubt 
proceed  from  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  they  bav© 
been  expofed,  and  which  feems  to  be  greater  or  lefs  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  quantity.  Hence  the  Icelandic  volca¬ 
noes,  which  pour  forth  the  greateft  quantities  of  lava, 
produce  it  alfo  in  the  greateft  degree  of  liquefa&ion, 
and  Dr  Van  Trail  obferves,  that  what  he  faw  mult 
have  been  liquefied  to  an  extreme  degree. 

The  compofition  of  the  lavas  of  different  volcanoes,  otferva- 
and  even  of  different  parts  of  thofe  of  the  fame  volca-tiom  on  the 
no,  is  extremely  different.  Sir  William  Hamilton  ^different 
of  opinion  that  this  difference  in  compofition  contributes  comP°fl- 
not  a  little  to  the  facility  or  difficulty  with  which  they  vas^by^Sir" 
afterwards  receive  earth  capable  of  vegetation.  “  Some  w.  Kamil- 
(fays  he)  have  been  in  a  more  perfect  ftate  of  vitrifi-toa 
cation  than  others,  and  are  conf  quently  lefs  liable  to 
the  impreffions  of  time.  I  have  often  obferved  on 
Mount  Vefuvius,  wffien  I  have  been  clofe  to  a  mouth 
frorn  whence  the  lava  was  difgorging  itfelf,  that  the 
quality  of  it  varied  greatly  from  time  to  time.  1  have 


on  a  much  larger  fcale.  Here  the  great  eruption  of  .  feen  it  as  fluid  and  coherent  as  glafs  when  in  fuflon  j 
water  in  175  5  had  overturned,  in  a  vertical  dire&ion,  and  I  have  feen  it  farinaceous,  the  particles  feparating 
® £uSe  *ub.e  k>nc*for  the  length  of  half  a  mile,  as  they  forced  their  way  out,  juft  like  meal  coming 

l  he  tube  itlelr  appeared  to  be  compofed  of  enormous  from  under  the  grindfton.e.  A  ftream  of  lava  of  thi* 

fott 
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Lava,  fort  being  lefs  compact,  and  containing  more  earthy 
^  particles,  would  certainly  be  much  fooner  fit  for  vege- 
6  tation  than  one  compofed  of  the  more  perfeCl  vitrified 

By  Mr  matter.”  Mr  Bergman,  who  has  accurately  analyzed 

Bergman.  fome  Icelandic  lavas,  informs  us,  that  one  kind  is  very 
[I.  coarfe,  heavy,  and  hard,  full  of  bladders,  almoft  black, 

intermixed  with  white  grains  refembling  quartz,  which 
in  fome  places  have  a  figure  not  very  unlike  a  fquare. 
This  black  matter  is  not  attracted  by  the  magnet  \  but 
if  a  piece  of  it  is  held  againft  a  compafs,  the  needle 
vifibly  moves.  When  tried  in  the  crucible,  it  yields 
from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  iron  in  every  hundred 
weight.  It  does  not  diffolve  in  the  lead  with  fal  Codas, 
and  very  difficultly  with  borax,  and  fcarce  at  all  with 
urinous  fait.  It  feems  to  contain  a  great  deal  of 
clay  in  its  compolition,  which  may  be  extracted  by 
all  acid  folvents.  This  lafl  he  is  likewife,  from  expe¬ 
riments,  affined  is  the  cafe  with  the  lava  of  Solfaterra 
in  Italy. 

The  white  lava,  which  poffeffes  more  or  lefs  of  thofe 
tranfparent  grains  or  rays  with  which  lavas  are  gene¬ 
rally  chequered,  does  not  feem  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
quartz,  as  it  cannot  be.  attacked  by  fal  fodae  \  it  is, 
however,  foluble  with  fome  difficulty  by  borax  and  fu- 
fible  urinous  fait,  or  microcofmic  acid.  Thefe  effeCts 
are  perfe&ly  fimilar  to  thofe  produced  upon  the  dia¬ 
mond,  ruby,  fapphire,  topaz,  and  hyacinth.  The 
chryfolite,  garnet,  tourmalin,  and  fchoerl,  can  neither 
be  diftolved  by  fal  fodoe,  though  they  are  iomewhat  at¬ 
tacked  by  it  when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  ;  and  up¬ 
on  the  two  laft-mentioned  ones  it  produces  a  {light 
effervefcence;  on  which  account,  fays  Mr  Bergman,  it 
is  poffible  that  the  precious  {tones  found  upon  Mount 
Vefuvius,  which  are  fold  at  Naples,  are  nearer  related 
to  the  real  precious  {tones  than  is  generally  imagined. 
He  found  no  fuch  grains  in  a  finer  kind  of  lava,  quite 
porous  within,  and  entirely  burnt  out,  and  confiderably 
lighter  than  the  former  ones. 

The  Iceland  agate  is  of  a  black  or  blackiffi  brown 
colour,  a  little  tranfparent  at  the  thin  edges  like  glafs, 
and  gives  fire  with  fteel.  It  cannot  eafily  be  melted  by 
itfelf  ;  but  becomes  white,  and  flies  in  pieces.  It  can 
hardly  be  diflolved  in  the  fire  by  fufible  urinous  fait  ; 
but  it  fucceeds  a  little  better  with  borax,  though  with 
fome  difficulty.  With  fal  fodoe  it  diffiolves  very  little, 
though  in  the  firft  moments  fome  ebullition  is  perceiv¬ 
ed,  and  the  whole  mafs  is  afterwards  reduced  to  powr- 
der.  Hence  Mr  Bergman  concludes,  that  this  agate 
hath  been  produced  by  an  exceffive  fire  out  of  the  black 
lava  formerly  mentioned. 

In  the  Iceland  pumice -ft one,  quartz  and  cryftals 
are  often  found,  particularly  in  the  black  and  reddifti 
brown  kind.  The  ftones  thrown  out  of  the  volcano, 
whether  gray,  or  burnt  brown,  feemed  to  confift  of  a 
hardened  clay,  mixed  with  a  filiceous  earth.  They 
were  fprinkled  with  rays  and  grains  refembling  quartz, 
and  fome  few  flakes  of  mica.  They  fufed  with  great 
difficulty  in  the  fire*,  with  fal  fodsethey  {bowed  fome 
effervefcence  at  firft,  but  which  ceafed  in  a  (hort  time. 
The  parts  refembling  quartz  produced  no  motion  at 
all  ;  from  whence  Mr  Bergman  concludes,  that  the 
black  lava  already  mentioned  proceeds  principally  from 
this  mafs.  Several  other  ftones  which  were  fent  him 
from  Iceland,  Mr  Bergman  fuppofed  to  have  no  con- 
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nexion  with  the  eruptions,  but  to  have  been  produced  Lava, 
fome  other  way.  ~ 

In  Mr  Ferber’s  travels  through  Italy,  we  are  in-By]VJr 
formed,  that  he  has  feen  fpecies  of  lava  fo  exactly  re-perber. 
{enabling  blue  iron  flags,  that  it  was  not  to  be  dittin- 
guiiLed  from  them  but  with  great  difficulty.  The  fame 
author  tells  us  likewife,  “  that  the  Vicentine  and  Ve¬ 
ronese  lavas  and  volcanic  afties  contain  enclofed  feveral 
forts  of  fire-ftriking  and  flint  horn-ftones,  of  a  led, 
black,  white,  green,  and  variegated  colour,  fuch  as 
jafpers  and  agates  *,  that  hyacinths,  chryfolites,  and 
pietre  objidiane ,  deferibed  by  Mr  Arduini  in  his  Gzbr- 
nale  d’ Italia,  are  found  at  Leonedo  ;  and  that  chal¬ 
cedony  or  opal  pebbles,  and  noduli  with  enclofed  water 
drops,  {chalcedonii  opalii  eiihydri'),  are  dug  out  of  the 
volcanic  cineritious  hills  near  Vicenza.  * 

M.  Dolomieu  confiders  the  chemical  analyfis  of  la-  m.  Dolo- 
va  as  but  of  little  account.  When  fubjeCted  to  the  mieu’s  t>pi- 
force  of  fire  a  fecond  time,  they  are  all  of  them  redu-nlon* 
cible  to  the  fame  kind  of  glafs ;  from  which  it  has  been 
concluded,  that  all  volcanic  produCts  have  been  form¬ 
ed  of  the  fame  kind  of  materials,  and  that  the  fubter- 
raneous  fire  has  always  aCted  on  and  varioufly  modi¬ 
fied  the  fame  kind  of  ftone.  But  an  analyfis  by  fire, 
he  juftly  obferves,  is  of  all  others  the  moft  fallacious. 

The  fubftances  are  all  fufible,  and  we  have  no  proper 
methods  of  meafuring  the  intenfity  of  our  fire ;  fo 
that  the  fame  fubftance  which  to-day  may  come  out 
of  our  furnaces  untouched,  may  to-morrow  be  found 
completely  altered,  even  though  the  fire  employed 
ftiould  not  appear  to  us  to  be  any  more  violent  than  the 
former.  Analyfes  by  different  menftrua  have  not  been  9 
more  fuccefsful.  Mr  Bergman  has  indeed  analyzed  Bergman’s 
fome  lavas  with  acids,  and  gives  with  aftonifhing  pre-j^yfisof 
cifion  the  following  refult,  viz.  that  a  hundred  parts  ava* 
of  lava  contain  forty-nine  of  filiceous  earth,  thirty-five 
of  argillaceous  earth,  four  of  calcareous  earth,  and 
twelve  of  iron.  Thefe  experiments,  however,  our  au¬ 
thor  obferves,  give  us  no  information  with  regard  to 
lavas  in  general.  They  only  {how  the  compolition  of 
the  particular  fpecimens  that  he  tried  ;  and  even  after 
the  deferiptions  that  he  has  given,  we  are  a  good  deal 
at  a  lofs  to  difeover  the  fpecies  of  lava  which  he  fub¬ 
jeCted  to  analyfis.  “  It  would  be  as  ridiculous  (fays 
M.  Dolomieu),  to  apply  this  analyfis  to  every  volcanic 
product,  as  it  would  be  to  believe  that  the  component 
parts  of  a  fiffile  rock  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  every 
rock  compofed  of  laminae  or  thin  ftrata,”  For  thefe 
reafons  he  is  of  opinion,  that,  in  order  to  underftand 
the  nature  of  lavas,  we  fhould  confider  not  only  that  of 
volcanoes  themfelves,  but  of  the  bafes  on  which  they 
reft.  Had  this  been  done,  we  would  have  found  that 
the  volcanic  fires  generally  exift  in  beds  of  argillaceous  IO 
fchiftus  and  horn-ftone  ;  frequently  in  a  fpecies  of  por-  Of  the  feat 
phyry,  the  gluten  of  which  is  intermediate  betwixt^ volcanic 
horn-ftone  and  petrofilex  ;  containing  a  large  quantity  fires* 
of  fchoerl,  feldt-fpar,  and  greeniffi  quartz  or  chryfolite, 
in  little  rounded  nodules.  Thefe  fubftances,  he  tells 
us,  would  have  been  found  in  thofe  mountains  which 
are  called  primitive,  and  in  ftrata  buried  under  beds 
of  calcareous  ftone  ;  and,  among  other  things,  would 
have  convinced  us,  that  the  fluidity  of  lavas  does  not 
make  them  lofe  the  diftinCtive  characters  of  their  bafes. 

In  the  mountains  called  Primtivt ?,  thofe  rocks  which 
4  C  are 
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Lava,  are  affigned  as  the  bafes- of  the  more  common  lavas 
are  found  intermixed  with  micaceous  ones,  with  gneifs, 
granite,  &c.  and  they  generally  reft  on  mattes  of  gra¬ 
nite.  Hence  lavas  mull:  confift  of  all  thefe  matters, 
and  the  five  mutt  a£t  upon  them  all  whenever  it  meets 
with  them.  Our  author  has  eonftantly  obferved,  that 
volcanoes  tttuated  at  the  greatett  dittance  from  the 
centre  of  the  chain  or  group  of  mountains  on  which 
they  are  ettahlittied.  produce  lavas  of  a  more  homoge¬ 
neous  compofition,  and  lefs  varied,  and  which  contain 
mod  iron  and  argillaceous  earth.  Thofe,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  placed  nearer  the  centre,  are  more  divevfified  in 
their  products  3  containing  fub (lances  of  an  infinite 
variety,  of  different  kinds.  The  feat  of'  the  fire,  how¬ 
ever,  he  obferves,  does  not  long  continue  among  the 
granites,  the  inflammation  being  either  extinguished, 
or  returning  10  the  centre  of  the  fchittus  rocks  in  its 
11  neighbourhood. 

Materi  Is  From  this  knowledge  of  the  materials  of  which  lavas 

f.  un  ,iv:  are  compofed  we  acquire  alfo  a  conficerable  know- 
the  earth  ?t  ,  r  g  r  . 

great  depths dedge  of  the  matters  that  are  found  in  greatetg quantity 
iliown  b>  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  exeava  ions  made  by 
volcanic  mines,  &o.  on  the  furface  of  ihe  earth,  are  mere 
fcratches  in  comparifon  of  the  depths  of  volcanic  fires*, 
and  as  he  confiders  the  mountains  themlelves  as  the 
productions  of  thofe  fires,  it  thence  follows,  that  by 
attentively  examining  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
compofed,  we  may  thence  determine  what  kind  of 
fubttances  are  moft  common  at  thefe  great  depths  in 
the  earth. 

Thus  our  author  thinks  it  probable,  that  fchoerls 
and  porphyries,  though  rare  on  the  furface,  are  very 
common  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth.  As  an  in- 
ftance  of  the  truth  of  his  obfervations,  our  author  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  he  was  convinced,  from  no  other  circum- 
ftance  but  merely  infpeCting  the  lavas  of  Mount  /Etna, 
that  in  fome  parts  of  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  there  exitt- 
ed  granites,  porphyries,  with  fchittus  and  argillaceous 
horn -ftones.  In  this  opinion  he  perfitted,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  generally  oppofite  fentiments  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  thamfelves.  He  fearched  in  vain  three-fourths 
of  the  ifiand  3  and  at  la  ft  found  that  all  the  mountains, 
forming  the  point  of  Sicily  called  Pelorus ,  contain 
rocks  of  the  kind  above  mentioned.  He  then  faw  that 
the  bafe  of  thefe  mountains  was  produced  under  Mount 
./Etna  on  one  fide,  and  under  the  Lipari  ittandson  the 
other.  u  We  mutt,  therefore,  (fays  he)  believe,  that 
thefe  mountains  have  furnifned  the  materials  on  which 
the  volcanoes  have,  for  thoufands  of  years,  exerted 
their  power.” 

By  travelling  among  thofe  elevations  called  the  Nep- 
tunian  Mountains ,  or  Mans  Pe/orus ,  he  was  enabled  to 
difeover  the  reafon  why  the  products  of  /Etna  and  the 
Li  pari  iftands  differ  from  one  another.  This,  he  fays, 
is  the  unequal  diftribution  of  the  granite  and  fchittus 
rocks  among  them.  The  iflands  reft  almoft  immedi¬ 
ately  on  the  granite,  or  are  feparated  from  it  by  a  very 
thin  ftratum  of  argillaceous  rock  which  contains  por* 
pttVry  3  but  the  Sicilian  volcano  is  fituated  on  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  fchittus  rock,  which  it  mutt  pierce 
before  it  reaches  the  granite  *,  and  accordingly  very 
little  of  its  lava  feems  to  have  granite  for  its  bafis.  If 
the  feat  of  the  fire  was  ttlll  more  diftant  from  the 
centre  of  the  mountains,  their  lavas  would  be  more  ho- 
Snogeneous  3  bepaufe  the  fchift,  which  fucceeds  to  the 


horn-ftone,  is  lefs  various,  and  hardly  includes  any  bo-  Lava, 
dies  foreign  to  its  own  fub fiance.  Thus  the  lavas,  in  w' "V 
the  extinguifhed- volcanoes  of  the  Val  cli  Nolo,  which 
lie  15  leagues  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  ./Etna,  contain  nei¬ 
ther  granite  nor  porphyry  3  but  have  for  their  bafes 
fimple  rocks,  with  particles  of  chryfolite  and  fome 
fchoerls. 

To  the  granites  which  extend  to  Metazzo,  oppo¬ 
fite  to  Lipari,  he  aferibes  the  formation  of  pumice  3  as- 
they  contain  an  immenfe  quantity  of  fealy  and  mica¬ 
ceous  rocks,  black  and  white,  with  fofiil  granites  or 
gneifs,  the  bafis  of  which  is  a  very  fufible  feldt-fpar  5 
and  thefe  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  proper  materials  of  the 
pumice,  having  found  pieces  cf  them  almoft  untouch¬ 
ed  in  pumice- ft  ones.  There  are  beds  of  almoft  pure 
feldt  fpar  3  to  the  fern i vitrification  of  which  he  aferibes 
an  opaque  enamel  like  lava  mentioned  in  other  parts  of 
his  works.  Few  porphyries,  however,  he  acknow¬ 
ledges,  are  to  be  met  with  among  the  Neptunian 
mountains,  though  thefe  ftones  abound  in  the  lavas  of 
/Etna.  “  They  are  not  diftant  (fays  he)  from  the  gra¬ 
nites  3  and  thole  I  have  found  have  neither  the  hard- 
nefs  nor  perfection  of  thofe  pieces  which  I  gathered 
in  the  gullies,  and  which  had  been  apparently  wafhed 
out  of  the  anterior  parts  of  the  mountain  by  water* 

But  though  the  porphyries  I  faw  here  bear  no  propor¬ 
tion  to  thofe  in  the  produCts  of  /Etna,  I  was  fuffieient- 
ly  convinced  of  their  exiftenct,  and  their  analogy  with, 
thofe  of  volcanoes,  by  difeovering  that  the  centre  of 
thefe  mountains  contains  a  great  number  of  them.  Por¬ 
phyries,  in  general,  are  very  rare  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  Nature  generally  conceals  them  from  us  by- 
burying  them  under  calcareous  ftrata,  or  by  enclofing 
them  in  fchittus  rocks  wttth  w  hich  they  arc  almoft  al¬ 
ways  mixed  :  but  we  are  indebted  to  the  labour  of 
volcanoes  for  informing  us  that  they  are  among  the 
moft  common  fuhftances  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  3 
and  they  are  never  fo  much  difguifed  by  the  fub  ter  ra- 
nean  fire  as  to  be  miftaken  in  the  lavas  of  which  they 
form  the  bafis.” 

For  an  account  of  volcanic  productions,  fee  Mi¬ 
neralogy  Index,  ' 

The  quantity  of  matter  thrown  out  from  vol- Vaft  qu*n- 
canocs-'  under  the  name  of  lava  is  prodigious.  Af-  titiesot  lav** 
ter  the  great  eruption  of  /Etna,  in  1669,  Borellitiuwncut* 
went  from  Pifa  to  Sicily  to  obfevve  the  effeCls  of 
it.  The  matter  thrown  out  at  that  time  amounted 
to  93)830,750  cubical  paces  3  fo  that  had  it  been 
extended  in  length  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  it 
w'ould  have  reached  more  than  four  times  round 
the  whole  earth.  All  this  matter,  however,  was 
not  lava,  but  con  fitted  alfo  of  fand,  ftene,  gravel 
&:c.  The  lava  he  computed  at  6,300,000  paces, 
which  formed  a  river,  according  to  our  author,  fome- 
times  two  miles  broad  3  but  according  to  others  it  was 
fix  or  feven  miles  broad,  and  fome  times  2.0  or  30  yards 
in  depth.  Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  the 
lavas  of  /Etna  are  very  commonly  15  or  20  miles  in 
length,  fix  or  feven  in  breadth,  and  50  feet  deep.  The 
moft  conftderable  is  fcarce  lefs  than  30  miles  long  and 
15  broad.  The  moft  confiderable  lavas  of  Vesuvius- 
do  not  exceed  feven  miles  in  length.  The  fame  au¬ 
thor,  however,  tells  us,  that  the  lava  which  ifliied 
from  Vefuvius  in  1767,  was  fix  miles  long,  two  in 
breadth,  and  in  moft  places  60  or  70  feet  deep.  In 

one 
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Cava.'  one  place  itdiad  run  along  a  hollow  way  made  by  cur- 
rents  of  rain  not  lefs  than  200  feet  deep  and  100 
wide  \  and  this  vaft  hollow  it  had  in  one  place  fill¬ 
ed  up.  He  fays,  he  could  not  have  believed  that  fo 
great  a  quantity  of  matter  could  have  been  thrown  out 
in  fuch  a  Ihort  time,  if  he  had  not  examined  the  whole 
courfe  of  it  himfelf.  Even  this  quantity,  however, 
great  as  it  is,  appears  very  trilling  in  comparifon  of 
that  thrown  out  in  Iceland  in  the  year  1783,  which 
covered  a  fpace  of  ground  90  miles  in  length  and  4 2 
in  breadth,  to  the  depth  of  more  than  1 00  feet.  Dr 
Van  Troil,  in  his  Letters  on  Iceland,  tells  us,  that  he 
and  his  companions  travelled  over  a  tra£l  of  lava  up¬ 
wards  of  300  miles  in  length  :  and  in  1728,  we  are  told 
that  an  eruption  of  lava  took  place,  which  continued 
for  two  years  to  run  into  a  great  lake,  which  it  almoft 
filled  up. 

uire  a  As  lavas  are  thrown  out  from  the  volcanoes  in 
long  time  the  higheft  degree  of  ignition,  it  may  eafily  be  fup- 
Iq  cool.  pofed  that  fuch  vaft  bodies  will  retain  their  heat 
for  a  long  time.  It  would  indeed  be  well  worth 
obferving,  what  length  of  time  is  required  to  cqoI  a 
lava  perfectly  5  as  from  thence  we  might  in  fome 
meafure  judge  how  far  thofe  philofophers  are  in  the 
right,  who  argue  concerning  the  length  of  time  required 
to  cool  an  ignited  globe  of  the  fize  of  our  earth  or  larger. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  tells  us,  that  in  the  month  of 
April  1771,  he  thruft  flicks  into  fome  of  the  crevices 
of  the  lava  which  had  iffued  from  Vefuviusin  O&ober 
1767,  and  they  immediately  took  fire.  On  Mount 
./Etna,  in  1769,  he  obferved  the  lava  that  had  been 
difgorged  three  years  before  to  fmoke  in  many  parts. 
No  particular  obfervation,  however,  hath  been  made  in 
what  proportion  the  heat  of  lavas  is  gradually  loft. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  us  of  a  curious  fa£t 
relating  to  a  lava  in  the  ifland  called  Lacco .  Here  is 
a  cavern  fhut  up  with  a  door  ;  and  this  cavern  is  made 
ufe  of  to  cool  liquor,  and  fruit,  which  it  does  in  a 
Ihort  time  as  effectually  as  ice.  Before  the  door  was 
Sold  and  opened,  he  felt  the  cold  ©n  his  legs  very  fenfibly  )  but 
noxious  va*  when  it  was  opened,  the  cold  rufhed  out  fo  as  to  give 
i>ours  pro-  him  pain  \  and  within  the  grotto  it  was  intolerable, 
old  iav^  was  not  wind  attending  this  cold  5  though 

av<1*  upon  Mount  /Etna  and  Vefuvius,  where  there  are  ca¬ 
verns  of  this  kind,  the  cold  is  evidently  occafioned  by 
a  fubterraneous  wind  :  the  natives  call  fuch  places  ven - 
taroli .  From  old  lavas  there  alfo  frequently  happens 

an  eruption  of  noxious  vapours  called  mofctes.  \  liefe 
likewife  break  out  from  wells  and  fubterraneous  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  volcano  before  an  eruption. 
Our  author  tells  us,  that  the  vapour  affeCls  the  noftrils, 
throat,  and  ftomach,  juft  as  the  fpirit  of  hartfhorn  or 
any  ftrong  volatile  fait  *,  and  would  foon  prove  fatal  if 
you  did  not  immediately  withdraw  from  it.  Thefe 
mofetes.  he  fays,  are  at  all  times  to  be  met  with  under 
the  ancient  lavas  of  Vefuvius,  particularly  the  great 
eruption  1631. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  11s,  that  the  lavas  of 
/Etna  and  Vefuvius  are  much  the  fame,  but  thofe  of 
/Etna  rather  blacker  and  more  porous  than  thofe  of 
Vefiivius.  Some  kinds  of  lava  take  a  fine  polilh,  and 
are  frequently  manufactured  into  boxes,  tables,  &c. 
In  Naples,  the  inhabitants  commonly  make  ufe  of  it 
for  waving  the  ftreets,  and  even  the  fubterraneous  cities 
t)f  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  have  been  paved  with 
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the  fame  fubftance.  A  fine  large  cubic  piece  of  lava 
is  preferved  in  the  hall  of  the  Britilh  Mufeum. 

LAVANDULA,  Lavender,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  didynamia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  42d  order,  VerticWatce.  See 
Botany  Index . 

LAVATER,  John  Gaspard  Chpjstian,  bed 
known  by  his  writings  on  phyfiognomy,  was  born  at 
Zurich  in  Switzerland,  in  1741.  He  was  brought 
up  a  Proteftant  minifter,  and  entered  into  holy  orders 
in  1761  He  was  for  fome  time  pallor  of  the  or¬ 
phans  church  in  that  city  •,  but  from  the  year  1778,  he 
was  deacon  and  paftor  of  St  Peter’s  church  in  the 
fame  place.  The  eloquence  of  his  difcourfes  in  the 
pulpit  procured  for  him  an  early  reputation,  as  well  as 
the  ardent  zeal  and  Chriftian  benevolence  with  which 
he  difcharged  the  duties  of  his  office.  Though  not 
much  converfant  with  books,  he  had  a  very  extenfive 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  moft  acute  difcern- 
ment.  His  theological  writings  in  profe  and  verfe  are 
little  known,  but  his  works  on  phyfiognomy  have  ex¬ 
tended  his  fame  throughout  every  part  of  Europe.  We 
are  informed  by  himfelf,  that  he  felt  an  early  propen- 
fity  to  ftudy  the  human  face,  and  frequently  drew  fuch 
features  as  made  a  peculiar  impreffion  upon  his  mind  ^ 
but  his  choice  of  phyfiognomy  was  fixed  by  the  fuggef- 
tior.  of  Dr  Zimmerman,  who,  having  heard  his  remarks 
on  the  lingular  countenance  of  a  foldier  whom  they  faw 
palling  by  as  they  ftood  together  at  a  window,  urged 
him  to  purfue  and  methodife  his  ideas.  He  foon  ac¬ 
quired  a  full  conviction  of  the  reality  of  phyfiognomical 
fcience,  and  of  his  own  difcoveries  in  it.  His  firft  vo¬ 
lume  on  this  fubje£t  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1776,  and 
the  20  fe&ions  of  which  it  was  compofed  he  modeftly 
denominated  fragments .  With  him  it  appeared  to  be 
an  axiom,  “  that  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind 
have  reprefentative  figns  in  the  folid  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
tenance.”  This  notion  he  extended  to  all  animated 
nature,  firmly  believing  that  internal  qualities  invaria¬ 
bly  denote  themfelves  by  external  marks  or  tokens. 

Two  more  volumes  foon  appeared  in  fucceffion,  con¬ 
taining  a  wonderful  affemblage  of  curious  obfirvations, 
refined  reafoning,  delicate  feeling,  and  philanthropic 
fentiments,  with  a  number  of  engravings  highly  finilhed 
and  fingularly  expreffive.  This  work  was  well  tranlla- 
ted  into  the  French  and  Englifli  languages,  and  was 
for  fome  time  the  favourite  topic  of  literary  difeuffion. 
So  much  was  its  author  admired,  that  no  foreigner  o£ 
diftin&ion  paflVd  through  Zurich  wdthout  obtaining  an 
interview  with  Lavater,  and  alking  his  opinion  of  fome 
chara&er  from  a  {hade  or  miniature.  His  huge  vo¬ 
lumes,  however,  are  now  feldom  looked  at  except  for 
the  fake  of  the  plates,  and  his  phyfiognomical  notion* 
appear  to  be  configned  to  oblivion  with  other  fciences 
of  a  chimerical  nature.  One  of  the  belt  known  of  his 
mifcellaneous  publications  is  his  Aphorifins  on  Man, 
which  contain  originality  both  of  fentiment  and  ex- 
preffion,  with  deep  and  philofophical  views  of  human 
nature. 

Lavater  wras  zealoufly  attached  to  the  Chriftian  reve¬ 
lation,  and  tranflatr  d  Bonnet’s  Enquiry  into  the  Evi¬ 
dences  of  Chriftianity,  into  the  German  language. 
This  book  he  dedicated  to  the  celebrated  J  wifh  philo- 
fopher,  Mofes  Mendelfohn,  with  a  challenge  either  to 
refute  it  publicly,  or  profe  fs  his  convi&ion  of  the  truth 
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Livater  of  it?  arguments.  This  challenge  he  afterwards  con- 
Lavator  to  have  been  inconfiderate,  and  that  his  zeal  had 

1  °'y~  milled  him.  His  popularity  at  Zurich  was  fo  extreme¬ 
ly  great,  that  in  his  walks  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
to  fee  the  people  flocking  around  him,  and  ki fling  his 
hand  in  token  of  refpefi.  He  had  a  moft  exemplary 
moral  character,  and  his  zeal  in  doing  good  was  Scarce¬ 
ly  ever  furpaffed.  He  was  mild  and  moderate  in  con¬ 
versation,  although  naturally  full  of  fire  and  fenfibilityj 
he  was  candid  in  his  eflimate  of  fuch  as  differed  from 
him  in  opinion  ;  he  always  rofe  early,  and  never  took 
liis  breakfafl  till  he  thought  he  had  earned  it.  He  was 
the  determined  enemy  of  tyranny  in  every  fliape,  be¬ 
ing  poffeffed  of  the  genuine  Swifs  zeal  for  liberty.  He 
was  therefore  a  friend  to  the  French  revolution  at  its 
commencement  \  but  the  rapine,  plunder,  and  blood- 
(hed  which  afterwards  difgraced  it,  made  him  one  of  its 
bitterefl  antagonifls.  On  the  day  when  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  city  of  Zurich  was  ftormed  by  Maflena  in  1799, 
he  received  a  wound  in  the  breaft  front  a  Swifs  foldier 
in  the  flreets,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  been  a  bene¬ 
factor.  He  never  wholly  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
this  wound  \  and  he  brought  on  a  train  of  dangerous 
Symptoms  by  attending  for  more  than  an  hour,  in  the 
open  air,  a  man  who  was  condemned  to  be  fhot  as  a 
Ipy.  The  activity  and  vigour  of  his  mind,  however, 
continued  till  a  fhort  time  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  2d  of  January,  1801. 

LAVATERA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
polyadelphia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  37th  order,  Colummferce .  See  Botany 
Index. 

LAVATORY,  or  Lavadero,  a  name  given  to 
certain  places  in  Chili  and  Peru,  where  gold  is  got  out 
of  earth  by  vafhing. 

M.  Frezier  gives  us  the  following  description  of  the 
lavatories  of  Chili  : — They  dig  deep  into  the  earth,  in 
fuch  places  as  they  have  reafon  to  expe&goldin  ;  and, 
in  order  to  facilitate  this  digging,  turn  a  ftream  of  wa¬ 
ter  upon  the  fpot,  loofening  the  earth  as  much  as  pofli- 
ble  all  the  time,  that  the  current  may  have  the  greater 
efieft,  and  tear  up  the  earth  more  ftrongly.  When 
they  are  gpt  to  the  earth  they  want,  they  turn  off  the 
ftream,  and  dig  dry. 

The  earth  that  they  now  get,  is  carried  on  mules, 
and  difeharged  into  a  bafin,  made  Somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  a  Smith’s  bellows  ;  into  which  a  little  rivu¬ 
let  of  water  runs  with  a  great  deal  of  rapidity,  diffolv- 
ing  the  parts  of  the  earth,  and  carrying  every  thing 
away  with  it,  ^excepting  the  particles  of  gold,  which, 
by  their  great  weight,  precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bafin,  and  mix  with  fine  black  fand,  where  they 
are  almoft  as  much  hidden  as  they  were  before  in  the 
earth. 

Sometimes  they  find  very  confiderable  pieces  in  la¬ 
vatories,  particularly  pieces  of  twenty-four  ounces  each. 
There  are  Several  lavatories ,  where  they  find  pepitas, 
or  pieces  of  virgin  gold,  of  a  prodigious  fize.  A- 
mong  others,  they  tell  of  one  that  weighed  512 
ounces,  bought  by  the  count  de  la  Moncloa,  viceroy 
©f  Peru. 

Nine  or  ten  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  Coquimbo,  are 
the  lavatories  of  Andacoli ',  the  gold  whereof  is  23 
carats  fine. — Their  works  here  always  turn  to  great 
profit3  excepting  when  the  water  fails  them.— The 
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natives  maintain  that  the  earth  is  creative,  that  is,  Lavatory 
it  produces  gold,  continually  5  becaufe,  after  having  il 
been  w allied  60  or  80  years,  they  find  it  impreg-  , 
nated  afrefh,  and  draw  almoft  as  much  out  of  it  as  at 
fir  ft. 

LA UBACH,  a  handfome  and  ftrong  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  3nd  in  Carniola,  with 
a  bifhop’s  fee,  a  caftle,  and  very  handfome  houfes.  It 
Is  Seated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  wherein  are  the 
largeft  crawfifh  in  Europe.  E.  Long.  14.45.  N.  Lat. 

46.  20. 

LAUD,  William,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Reading  in  1573,  and 
educated  in  St  John’s  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he 
was  afterwards  a  fellow  and  grammar  reader.  In 
1610,  he  went  into  orders.  In  1611,  he  was  ele<5ted 
prefident  of  St  John’s  college  \  but  his  ele&ion  being 
difputed,  it  was  confirmed  by  his  majefty.  The  fame 
year  he  was  Sworn  the  king’s  chaplain.  In  1621, 
he  was  nominated  bifhop  of  St  David’s.  In  1628,  he 
was  tranflated  to  the  bifhopric  of  London.  In  1630, 
he  was  ele&td  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

In  1633,  he  attended  the  king  into  Scotland,  and  w'as 
Sworn  a  privy  counfellor  for  that  kingdom.  During 
his  ftayin  Scotland,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  bring¬ 
ing  that  church  to  an  exa£l  conformity  with  the  church 
of  England.  In  the  fame  year,  he  Succeeded  Archbi¬ 
fhop  Abbot  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury  j  and  Soon  after 
came  out  his  majefty’s  declaration  about  lawful  Sports 
on  Sundays,  which  the  archbifhop  was  charged  with 
having  revived  and  enlarged,  and  that  with  the  vexa¬ 
tious  profecutions  of  Such  clergymen  as  refufed  to 
read  it  in  their  churches.  In  1634-5,  the  archbifhop 
was  put  into  the  great  committee  of  trade  and  the 
king’s  revenue  ;  on  the  4th  of  March  following;  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  trea- 
fury  •,  and  on  the  6th  of  March  1 635-6,  he  received 
the  ftaff  of  lord  high  treafurer  of  England.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  printing  and  publishing  what  he  thought 
improper  books,  he  procured  a  decree  to  be  pafled  in 
the  ftar-chamber,  on  the  11th  of  July  1637,  whereby 
it  was  enjoined  that  the  mafter  printers  fhould  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  certain  number,  and  that  none  of  them  fhould 
print  any  books  till  they  were  licenfed  either  by  the 
archbifhop  or  the  bifhop  of  London,  or  Some  of  their 
chaplains,  or  by  the  chancellors  or  vice  chancellors  of 
the  two  univerfities.  A  new  parliament  being  Sum¬ 
moned,  met  on  the  13th  of  April  1640;  and  the  con¬ 
vocation  the  day  following  :  but  the  commons  launch¬ 
ing  out  into  complaints  againft  the  archbifhop,  and  in- 
fifting  upon  a  redrefs  of  grievances  before  they  granted 
any  Supply,  the  parliament  was  difTolved  on  the  7th  of 
May.  The  convocation,  however,  continued  fitting  ^ 
and  made  17  canons,  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  form¬ 
ed  under  the  immediate  dire&ion  of  the  archbifhop. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  long  parliament  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  on  account  of  thofe  canons  :  and  they  being 
condemned  by  the  houfe  of  commons  on  the  16th  of 
December  1640,  “  as  containing  many  things  con¬ 
trary  to  the  king’s  prerogative,  to  the  fundamental 
law's  and  ftatutes  of  this  realm,  to  the  rights  of  par¬ 
liament,  to  the  property  and  liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  and 
tending  to  Sedition,  and  of  dangerous  confequence 
he  was,  on  the  1 8 th  of  December,  accufed  by  the 
commons  of  high  treafon,  and  Sent  to  the  Tower* 
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Being  tried  before  the  houfe  of  lords,  for  endeavouring 
to  fubvert  the  laws,  and  to  overthrow  the  Prcteftant 
religion,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill  on  January  loth  following,  in  the  72d  year  of  his 
age.  This  learned  prelate,  notwithftanding  his  being 
charged  with  a  defign  to  bring  in  Popery,  wrote  an 
Anfwer  to  Ur  Fiiher,  which  is  efleemed  one  of  the  belt 
pieces  that  has  been  printed  againft  that  religion..  He 
was  temperate  in  his  diet,  and  regular  in  his  private 
life:  but  his  fondnefs  for  introducing  new  ceremonies, 
in  which  he  Ihowed  a  hot  and  indifcreet  zeal,  his  en¬ 
couraging  of  fports  on  Sundays,  his  illegal  and  cruel 
fe verity  in  the  ftar-chamber  and  high  commiffion 
courts,  and  the  fury  with  which  he  perfecuted  the  dif- 
fenters,  and  all  who  prefumed  to  contradict  his  fenti- 
ments,  expofed  him  to  popular  hatred.  Befides  his 
Anfwer  to  Fiiher,  he  publilhed  feveral  fermons,  and 
other  works. 

LAUDANUM.  See  Opium,  Materia  Medica 
Index . 

LAUDATIO,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  was  anciently  the 
teflimony  delivered  in  court  of  the  accufed  perfon’s 
good  behaviour  and  integrity  of  life.  It  refembled 
the  cuftom,  which  prevails  in  our  trials,  of  calling  per- 
fons  to  fpeak  to  the  character  of  the  prifoner.  The 
lead  number  of  the  laudator^s  among  the  Romans  was 
ten. 

LAUDER,  William,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was 
educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  w  here  he  fi- 
nilhed  his  Itudies  with  great  reputation,  and  acquired 
a  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.  In 
May  22.  1734,  he  received  a  teftimonial  from  the 
heads  of  the  univerlity,  certifying  that  he  was  a  lit 
perfon  to  teach  humanity  in  any  fchool  or  college 
whatever.  In  1739  he  publilhed  at  Edinburgh  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  John  ft  on’s  Pfalms.  In  1742,  he  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr  Patrick  Cumming  and  Mr  Colin  Mac- 
laurin,  profeffors  of  church  hillory  and  mathematics, 
to  the  maftcrlliip  of  the  grammar  fchool  at  Dundee, 
then  vacant.  Whether  he  fucceeded  in  his  applica¬ 
tion  or  not,  is  uncertain  :  but  a  few  years  afterwards 
we  find  him  in  London,  contriving  to  ruin  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Milton  \  an  attempt  which  ended  in  the  de¬ 
finition  of  his  own.  His  reafon  for  the  attack  pro¬ 
bably  fprung  from  the  virulence  of  a  violent  party-fpi- 
rit,  which  triumphed  over  every  principle  of  honour 
and  honefty.  He  began  firft  to  retail  part  of  his  de¬ 
fign  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  1 747  >  anc^  find¬ 
ing  that  his  forgeries  were  not  detected,  was  encou¬ 
raged  in  1751  to  colled  them,  with  additions,  into  a 
volume,  entitled,  “  An  Effay  on  Milton’s  Ufe  and  Imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Moderns  in  his  Paradife  Loft,”  8vo.  The 
fidelity  of  his  quotations  had  been  doubted  by  feveral 
people  \  and  the  falfehood  of  them  wras  foon  after  de- 
monftrated  by  Dr  Douglas,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 

Milton  Vindicated  from  the  Charge  of  Plagiarifm 
brought  againft  him  by  Lauder,  and  Lauder  himfelf 
convided  of  feveral  Forgeries  and  grofs  Impofitions  on 
the  Public  :  In  a  Letter  humbly  addreffed  to  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Bath,  1751,”  8vo.  rl  he  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  Detedion  overwhelmed  Lauder  with 
confufion.  He  fubferibed  a  confeflion,  didated  by  a 
learned  friend,  wherein  he  ingenuoully  acknowledged 
his  offence,  which  he  profeffed  to  have  been  occafioned 
by  the  injury  he  had  received  from  the  difappointment 


of  his  expedations  of  profit  from  the  publication  of 
Johnfton’s  Pfalms.  This  misfortune  he  aferibed  to  a 
couplet  in  Mr  Pope’s  Dunciad,  Book  iv.  ver.  3.  and 
from  thence  originated  his  rancour  againft  Milton.  He 
afterwards  imputed  his  condud  to  other  motives }  abu- 
fed  the  few  friends  who  continued  to  countenance  him  \ 
and,  finding  that  his  charader  was  not  to  be  retrieved, 
quitted  the  kingdom,  and  went  to  Barbadoes,  where 
he  fome  time  taught  a  fchool.  His  behaviour  there 
was  mean  and  defpicable  5  and  he  palled  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  univerfal  contempt.  “  He  died  (fays  Mr 
Nicholas)  fome  time  about  the  year  1771,  as  my  friend 
Mr  Reed  was  informed  by  the  gentleman  who  read  the 
funeral  fervice  over  him.” 

LAUDICOENI,  amongft  the  Romans,  applauders, 
who  for  reward  entered  the  rehearfal-rooms,  attended 
the  repetition  of  plays,  and  were  in  waiting  when  ora¬ 
tions  were  pronouneed,  in  order  to  raife  or  increafe  the 
acclamation  and  applaufe. 

LAUDOHN,  Field  Marshal,  a  celebrated  ge¬ 
neral  in  the  Imperial  fervice,  born  in  1 7 1 6,  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Livonia,  and  defeended  from  a  Scottffh  family. 
He  made  his  firft  campaigns  under  Marfhal  Munich,  in 
the  war  of  1738,  between  the  Ruffians  and  Turks  ;  and 
was  at  the  taking  of  Oezakow,  Choczim,  and  Staw- 
utzchane,  where  the  Turks  were  entirely  defeated. 
Frederick  the  Great  refufed,  in  1741,  to  take  young 
Laudohn  into  his  fervice,  faying  he  did  not  like  his 
countenance  \  though  this  monarch,  who  was  confider- 
cd  as  the  greateft  general  of  his  age,  afterwards  faid, 
that  he  often  admired  the  positions  of  other  generals, 
but  that  he  had  ever  dreaded  the  battles  of  Laudohn, 
In  1756,  when  but  juft  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
he  made  fuch  a  rapid  progrefs,  that  within  lefs  than  a 
year  he  was  a  general  of  artillery,  and  within  three 
years  commander  in  chief  of  the  whole  army.  Pie 
refeued  Olmulz,  when  befieged  by  the  Pruftians  \  beat 
the  king  himfelf  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  •,  at  Zorn- 
dorf,  took  General  Fouquet  prifoner  \  carried  Glatz 
and  Schweidnitz  by  affanlt  *,  and  flopped  the  progrefs 
of  Frederick  in  a  war  which  might  have  proved  fatal 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  In  1778,  when  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  marfhal,  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  he 
hindered  Henry,  brother  to  the  king  of  Pruftia,  from 
joining  his  army  to  that  of  the  king.  At  Dubicza, 
Novi,  Grandifca,  and  Belgrade,  in  the  late  w  ar  between 
the  emperor  and  the  Turks,  he  had  but  to  prefen  t 
himfelf  before  the  place,  and  fay  with  Caefar,  Verity  vidi , 
via.  But  at  his  head  quarters  in  Moravia,  he  was 
feized  with  a  fever,  in  confequence  of  an  operation  he 
underwent  for  an  obftru&ion  in  the  urethra.  His  im¬ 
patience  under  the  medical  applications,  the  impetuous 
ardour  of  his  character,  and  the  knowledge,  above  all, 
of  his  importance  in  the  war,  contributed  to  irritate  his 
mind,  and  promote  the  violence  of  the  fever.  He  re¬ 
filled  the  application  of  cataplafms,  before  and  after  the 
mcifions  were  made,  with  a  fatal  obftinacy,  which  raffed 
the  inflammation  to  fuch  a  height,  that  he  expired  un¬ 
der  the  acceffion  of  the  fever  on  the  14th  of  July  1790,, 
in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

LAUDS,  Laudes,  the  fecond  part  of  the  ordinary 
office  of  the  breviary,  faid  after  matins  ;  though,  here¬ 
tofore,  it  ended  the  office  of  the  night. 

The  laudes  eonfift  principally  of  pfalmg,  hymns, 

&  C®. 


Lauder 
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Lauds. 
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Lauds  &c.  whence  they  took  their  name,  from  /aits.  laudis. 
y  B  “  praife.” 

I^augnten  LAVENHAM)  or  Lanham,  6i  miles  from  Lon- 
don,  is  a  pleafant  and  pretty  large  town  of  Suffolk,  on 
a  branch  of  the  river  Bret,  from  whence  it  rifes  gra¬ 
dually  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  are  its  church,  which 
is  a  very  handfome  Gothic  ftrudiure,  and  in  which  are 
levcral  ancient  monuments  ;  and  a  fpacious  market¬ 
place,  encompaffed  with  nine  ftreets  or  divifions,  in  a 
very  healthy  free  air.  It  had  formerly  a  very  confi- 
derable  trade  in  blue  cloth  ;  and  had  three  guilds  or 
companies,  with  each  their  hall.  It  has  ftill  a  confi- 
derable  manufadlory  of  ferges,  (balloons,  fays,  duffs, 
and  fpinning  fine  yarn  for  London  ;  and  many  hun¬ 
dred  loads  of  wool  are  delivered  every  year  from  its 
wool-hall.  It  is  governed  by  6  capital  burgeffes,  who 
are  for  life,  and  choofe  the  inferior  officers.  The 
church,  and  its  fteeple,  which  is  137  feet  high,  are 
reckoned  the  fineft  in  the  county.  Its  tenor  bell, 
though  not  much  more  than  a  ton,  has*as  deep  a  note 
as  a  bell  of  twice  that  weight.  Here  is  a  free  fchool 
and  a  bridewell,  part  of  which  is  a  workhoufe  where 
the  poor  children,  &c.  of  the  pariffi  are  employed  in 
fpinning  hemp,  flax,  and  yarn  ;  befides  which,  here  are 
other  confiderable  charities.  The  tenants  of  the  ma¬ 
nor  and  the  other  inhabitants  were  always  exempted 
from  ferving  at  any  court  held  for  its  hamlet.  The 
tenure  of  land  called  Borough  Englijh  exifts  here. 

LAVENDER.  See  Lavandula,  Botany,  and 
Materia  Medica  Index. 

LAVER,  in  fcripture  hiftory,  a  facred  utenfil  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  court  of  the  Jewifh  tabernacle,  confifting  of  a 
bafon,  whence  they  drew  water  by  cocks,  for  waffling 
the  hands  and  feet  of  the  officiating  priefts,  and  alfo  the 
entrails  and  legs  of  the  vidlims. 

LAVERNA,  in  antiquity,  the  goddefs  of  thieves 
and  cheats  among  the  Romans,  who  honoured  her  with 
public  worfhip,  becaufe  fire  was  fuppofed  to  favour  thofe 
who  wiffied  that  their  defigns  might  not  be  difcovered. 
Varro  fays,  that  fhe  had  an  altar  near  one  of  the  gates 
of  Rome  ;  hence  called  porta  lavernalis . 

LAUGER1A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
among  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

LAUGHTER,  an  affedlion  peculiar  to  mankind, 
occafioned  by  fomething  that  tickles  the  fancy. 

In  laughter,  the  eyebrows  are  raifed  about  the 
middle,  and  drawn  down  next  the  nofe  ;  the  eyes  are 
almoft  (hut  ;  the  mouth  opens  and  (hows  the  teeth,  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  being  drawn  back  and  raifed 
up  ;  the  cheeks  feem  puffed  up,  and  almoft  hide  the 
eyes ;  the  face  is  ufually  red  ;  the  noftrils  are  open  ; 
and  the  eves  wet. 

Authors  attribute  laughter  to  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
which  fending  branches  to  the  eye,  ear,  lips,  tongue, 
palate,  and  mufcles  of  the  cheek,  parts  of  the  mouth, 
prsecord-a,  See.  there  hence  arifes  a  fympathy,  or  con¬ 
sent,  between  all  thefe  parts;  fo  that  when  one  of 
them  is  adled  upon,  the  others  are  proportionally  af¬ 
fected.  Hence  a  favoury  thing  feen,  or  f  elt,  affeCts 
the  glands,  and  parts  of  the  mouth  ;  a  thing  feen,  or 
he  vis’d,  that  is  fhameful,  affects  the  checks  with  bluftie*; 
on  she  contrary,  if  it  pleafe  and  tickle  the  fancy,  v  a f- 
feds  the  pnecordia,  and  mufcles  of  the  mouth  and  face, 
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with  laughter;  if  it  caufe  fadntfs  and  melancholy,  it  daughter, 
likewife  affedls  the  prsecordia,  and  demonihates  itfelf '■‘“V-*** 
by  cauftng  the  glands  of  the  eyes  to  emit  tears.  Dr 
Willis  accounts  for  the  pleafure  of  killing  from  the 
fame  caufe ;  the  branches  of  this  fifth  pair  being  fpread 
to  the  lips,  the  praecordia,  and  the  genital  parts  ;  whence 
arifes  a  iympathy  between  thofe  parts. 

The  affection  of  the  mind  by  which  laughter  is  pro¬ 
duced  is  feemingly  fo  very  different  from  the  other 
paffions  with  which  we  are  endowed,  that  it  hath  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  very  eminent  perfons  to  find  it 
out. —  1.  Aiiftotle,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Poetics, 
obferves  of  comedy,  that  “  it  imitates  thofe  vices  or 

meanneffes  only  which  partake  of  the  ridiculous  : _ now 

the  ridiculous  (fays  he)  con  lifts  of  fome  fault  or  tur¬ 
pitude  not  attended  with  great  pain,  and  not  deftruc- 
tive.”  2.  “  The  paflion  of  laughter  (fays  Mr  Hobbes) 
is  nothing  elfe  but  fudden  glory  arifing  from  fome 
hidden  conception  of  fome  cminency  in  ourfelves,  by 
comparifon  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with  our 
own  formerly.  For  men  (continues  he)  laugh  at 
the  follies  of  themfelves  paft,  when  they  come  fud- 
denly  to  remembrance,  except  when  we  bring  with 
them  any  hidden  dishonour.”  3.  Akenfide,  in  the 
third  book  of  his  excellent  poem,  treats  of  ridicule 
at  confiderable  length.  He  gives  a  detail  of  ridi¬ 
culous  charadlers ;  ignorant  pretenders  to  learning, 
boaftful  foldiers,  and  lying  travellers,  hypocritical 
churchmen,  conceited  politicians,  old  women  that  talk 
of  their  charms  and  virtue,  ragged  philofophers  who 
rail  at  riches,  virtuofi  intent  upon  trifles,  romantic 
lovers,  wits  wantonly  fatirical,  fops  that  out  of  vanity 
appear  to  be  difeafed  and  profligate,  daftards  who  are 
afhamed  or  afraid  without  reafon,  and  fools  who  are 
ignorant  of  what  they  ought  to  know.  Having  finifli- 
ed  the  detail  of  charadlers,  he  makes  fome  general  re¬ 
marks  on  the  caufe  of  ridicule  ;  and  explains  himfeif 
more  fully  in  a  profe  definition  illuftrated  by  examples. 

The  definition,  or  rather  deicription,  is  in  thefe  words : 

“  That  which  makes  objefts  ridiculous,  is  fome  ground 
of  admiration  or  efteem  connedled  with  other  more  ge¬ 
neral  circumllances  comparatively  worth lefs  or  deform¬ 
ed  :  or  it  is  fome  circumftance  of  turpitude  or  defor¬ 
mity  connedled  with  what  is  in  general  excellent  or 
beautiful  ;  the  inconftftent  properties  exiiling  either  in 
the  objedts  themfelves,  or  in  the  apprehrnfion  of  the 
perfon  to  whom  they  relate  ;  belonging  always  to  the 
fame  order  or  clafs  of  being  ;  implying  fentiment  and 
defign,  and  exciting  no  acute  or  vehement  commotion 
of  the  heart.”  4.  Hutchefon  has  given  another  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ludicrous  quality,  and  feems  to  think  that 
it  is  the  contraft  or  oppofition  of  dignity  and  meannefs 
which  occafions  laughter. 

All  thefe  opinions  are  refuted  by  Dr  Beattie  in  his 
Effay  on  Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Compofition,  where 
he  has  treat' d  the  fubjedf  in  a  mafterly  manner.  “  To 
provoke  laughter  (favs  he),  is  not  effential  either  to  wit 
or  hum  ur.  For  though  that  unexpedled  difeovery  of 
referable  nee  between  ideas  fuppofed  diflimilar,  which  is 
ca!led  wit. — and  that  comic  exhibition  of  Angular  cha- 
radlers,  fentiment,  and  imagery,  which  is  denominated 
humour^ — do  frequently  raife  laughter,  they  do  not  raife 
it  always.  Ad  di  Ton’s  poem  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  in 
which  !  he  Rrit.ifh  kings  aie  likened  to  heathen  gods, 
is  exquifitcly  witty,  and  yet  not  laughable.  Pope’s 
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laughter.  Efiay  on  Man  abounds  in  ferious  wit $  and  examples 
of  ferious  humour  are  not  uncommon  in  Fielding’s 
Hiftory  of  Parfon  Adams,  and  in  Addifon’s  account 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  Wit,  when  the  fubje£l  is 
grave,  and  the  allufions  fublime,  raifes  admiration  in- 
Read  of  laughter  :  and  if  the  comic  Angularities  of  a 
good  man  appear  in  cireumftances  of  real  dill  refs,  the 
imitation  of.thefe  Angularities  in  the  epic  or  dramatic 
comedy  will  form  a  fpecies  of  humour,  which,  if  it 
fhould  force  a  fmilc,  will  draw  forth  a  tear  at  the  fame 
time.  An  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the  diftinguifhing 
characters  of  wit  and  humour  has  no  necefiary  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  prefent  fnbje&. 

Some  authors  have  treated  of  ridicule,  without 
marking  the  diftin&ion  between  ridculous  and  ludicrous 
ideas.  Rut  I  prefume  the  natural  order  of  proceeding 
in  this  inquiry,  is  to  begin  with  afeertaining  the  na¬ 
ture  of  what  is  purely  ludicrous .  Things  ludicrous  and 
things  ridiculous  have  this  in  common,  that  both  ex¬ 
cite  laughter  \  but  the  former  excite  pure  laughter,  the 
latter  excite  laughter  mixed  with  di [approbation  and 
contempt.  My  delign  is  to  analyze  and  explain  that 
quality  in  things  or  ideas,  which  makes  them  provoke 
pure  laughter ,  and  entitles  them  to  the  name  of  ludi¬ 
crous  or  laughable . 

44  When  certain  objefls,  qualities,  or  ideas,  occur  to 
our  fenfes,  memory,  or  imagination,  we  fmile  or  laugh 
at  them,  and  expedt  that  other  men  fhould  do  the 
fame.  To  fmile  on  certain  occaAons  is  not  lefs  natural, 
than  to  weep  at  the  Aght  of  diftreis  or  cry  out  when  we 
feel  pain 

44  There  are  different  kinds  of  laughter.  As  a  boy, 
paffing  by  night  through  a  churchyard,  Angs  or  whif- 
tles  in  order  to  conceal  his  fear  even  from  himfilf } 
fo  there  are  men,  who,  by  forcing  a  fmile,  endeavour 
fometimes  to  hide  from  others,  and  from  themfelves 
too  perhaps,  their  malevolence  or  envy.  Such  laugh¬ 
ter  is  unnatural.  The  found  of  it  offends  the  ear  ;  the 
features  diAorted  by  it  feem  horrible  to  the  eye.  A 
mixture  of  hypocrify,  malice,  and  cruel  joy,  thus  dis¬ 
played  on  the  countenance,  is  one  of  the  moft  hateful 
fights  in  nature,  and  transforms  the  44  human  face  di¬ 
vine”  into  the  vifage  of  a  fiend.  Similar  to  this  is  the 
fmile  of  a  wicked  perfon  pieafing  himfelf  with  the  hope 
of  accomplifhing  his  evil  purpofes.  Milton  gives  a 
finking  picture  of  it  in  that  well-known  paffage  : 

He  ceas’d  \  for  both  feemM  highly  pleas’d  ;  and  Death 

Grinn’d  horrible  a  ghafily  fmile,  to  hear 

His  famine  fhould  be  fill’d,  and  bleft  his  maw 

Deftin’d  to  that  good  hour. - - 

But  enough  of  this.  Laughter  that  makes  a  man  a  fiend 
or  a  monftcr,  I  have  no  inclination  to  analyze.  My 
inquiries  are  confined  to  that  fpecies  of  laughter  which 
is  at  once  natural  and  innocent. 

44  Of  this  there  are  two  forts.  The  laughter  occa- 
fioned  by  tickling  or  gladnefs  is  different  from  that 
which  arifes  on  reading  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.  The 
former  may  be  called  animal  laughter  :  the  latter  (if 
it  were  lawful  to  adopt  a  new  word  which  has  become 
very  common  of  late)  I  ihould  term  fentimentah  Smiles 
admit  of  fimilar  divifions.  Not  to  mention  thefcornful, 
the  envious,  the  malevolent  fmile,  I  would  only  re¬ 
mark,  that  of  the  innocent  and  agreeable  fmile  there 
are  two  forts.  The  one  proceeds  from  the  rifible  emo- 


tion,  and  has  a  tendency  to  break  out  into  laughter. 
The  other  is  the  effedt  of  good  humour,  complacency, 
and  tender  affedlion.  This  laft  fort  of  fmile  renders  a 
countenance  amiable  in  the  higheft  degree.  H<  iner 
aferibes  it  to  Venus  in  an  epithet  which 

Dryuen  and  Pope,  after  Waller,  improperly  tranflate 
laughter-loving;  an  idea  that  accords  better  with  the 
char  after  of  a  romp  or  hoyden,  than  with  the  goddefs 
of  love  and  beauty. 

4<  Animal  laughter  admits  of  various  degrees  ;  from 
the  gentle  impulfe  excited  in  a  child  by  moderate  joy, 
to  that  terrifying  and  even  mortal  eonvulfion  which 
has  been  known  to  accompany  a  change  of  fortune. 
This  pafiion  may,  as  well  as  joy  and  forrow,  be  com¬ 
municated  by  fympathy  •,  and  I  know  not  whether  the 
entertainment  we  receive  from  the  playful  tricks  of 
kittens  and  other  young  animals  may  not  in  part  be 
refolded  into  fomething  like  a  fellow-feeling  of  their 
vivacity. — Animal  and  fentimental  laughter  are  fre¬ 
quently  blended  }  but  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguifh  them. 
The  former  is  often  exeefiive  ;  the  latter  never,  unlefs 
heightened  by  the  other.  The  latter  is  always  piea¬ 
fing,  both  in  itfelf  and  in  its  caufe  j  the  former  may  be 
painful  in  both.  Rut  their  principal  difference  is  this  ; 
— The  one  always  proceeds  from  a  fentiment  or  emo¬ 
tion  excited  in  the  mind,  in  confequ  rnee  of  certain  ideas 
or  objefts  being  prefen  ted  to  it,  of  which  emotion  we 
may  be  confeicus  even  when  we  fupprefs  laughter  • — 
the  other  arifes  not  from  any  fentiment  or  perception  of 
ludicrous  ideas,  but  from  fome  bodily  feeling,  or  Hid¬ 
den  impulfe  on  what  is  called  the  animal  /pints,  pro¬ 
ceeding,  or  Teeming  to  proceed,  from  the  operation  of 
caufes  purely  material.  The  prefent  inquiry  regards 
that  fpecies  that  is  here  difiinguifiied  by  the  name  of 
fentimental  laughter . 

44  The  pieafing  emotion,  arifing  from  the  view  of 
ludicrous  ideas,  is  known  to  every  one  by  experience  ; 
but,  being  a  Ample  feeling,  admits  not  of  definition. 
It  is  to  be  difiinguifiied  from  the  laughter  that  gene¬ 
rally  attends  it,  as  forrow  is  to  be  dill ingul filed  from 
tears  \  for  it  is  often  felt  in  a  high  degree  by  thofe 
who  are  remarkable  for  gravity  of  countenance.  Swift 
feldom  laughed,  notwithfianding  his  uncommon  ta¬ 
lents  in  wit  and  humour,  and  the  extraordinary  delight 
he  feems  to  have  had  in  furveying  the  ridiculous  fide 
of  things.  Why  this  agreeable  emotion  fiiould  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  laughter  as  its  outward  Agn,  or  forrow 
exprefs  itfelf  by  tears,  or  fear  by  trembling  or  palenefs, 
I  cannot  ultimately  explain,  otherwife  than  by  faying, 
that  fuch  is  the  appointment  of  the  Author  of  nature. 
—  All  I  mean  by  this  inquiry  is,  to  determine,  44  What 
is  peeuliar  to  thofe  things  which  produce  laughter,— 
or  rather,  which  raife  in  the  mind  that  pieafing  fen¬ 
timent  or  emotion  whereof  laughter  is  the  external 

%n- 

“  Philofophers  have  difiered  in  their  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  this  matter.  In  Arifiotle’s  definition  quoted 
above,  it  is  clear  that  he  means  to  characterize,  not 
laughable  qualities  in  general  (as  fome  have  thought), 
but  the  objefts  of  comic  ridicule  only  \  and  in  this 
view  the  definition  is  juft,  however  it  may  have  been 
overlooked  or  defpifed  by  comic  writers.  Crimes 
and  misfortunes  are  often,  in  modern  plays,  and 
were  fometimes  in  the  ancient,  held  up  as  objefts- 
of  public  merriment >  but  if  poets  had  that  reverence 
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Laughter.  for  nature  which  they  ought  to  have,  they  would  not 
v*— v--~'  fhoek  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  by  fo  abfurd  a 
reprefentation.  The  definition  from  Ariftotle  does 
not,  however,  fuit  the  general  nature  of  ludicrous 
ideas  j  for  it  will  appear  by  and  by,  that  men  laugh 
at  that  in  which  there  is  neither  fault  nor  turpitude 
of  any  kind. 

tl  The  theory  of  Mr  Hobbes  would  hardly  have 
deferved  notice,  if  Addifon  had  not  fpoken  of  it  with 
approbation  in  the  47th  paper  of  the  Spectator.  He 
juftly  obferves,  after  quoting  the  words  of  Mr  Hobbes 
formerly  mentioned,  that  “  according  to  this  account, 
when  we  hear  a  man  laugh  exceflively,  inftead  of  fay¬ 
ing  that  he  is  very  merry,  we  ought  to  tell  him  that 
he  is  very  proud.”  It  is  ftrange,  that  the  elegant  au¬ 
thor  fhould  be  aware  of  this  confequence,  and  yet  ad¬ 
mit  the  theory  :  for  fo  good  a  judge  of  human  nature 
could  not  be  ignorant,  that  laughter  is  not  confidered 
as  a  fign  of  pride  •,  perfons  of  fingular  gravity  being 
often  fufpefted  of  that  vice,  but  great  laughers  feldom 
or  never.  When  we  fee  a  man  attentive  to  the  inno¬ 
cent  humours  of  a  merry  company,  and  yet  maintain 
a  fixed  folemnity  of  countenance,  is  it  natural  for  us  to 
think  that  he  is  the  humbleft,  and  the  only  humble  per- 
fbn  in  the  circle  ? 

“  Another  waiter  in  the  Spe&ator,  N°  249.  remarks, 
in  confirmation  of  this  theory,  that  the  vainefi  part  of 
mankind  are  moft  addi&ed  to  the  paffion  of  laughter. 
Now,  how  can  this  be,  if  the  proudejl  part  of  mankind 
are  alfo  moft  addi&ed  to  it,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  vanity 
and  pride  to  be  the  fame  thing  ?  But  they  certainly 
are  different  paftions.  The  proud  man  defpifes  other 
men,  and  derives  his  chief  pleafure  from  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  his  own  importance  :  the  vain  man  ftands  in 
need  of  the  applaufe  of  others,  and  cannot  be  happy 
without  it.  Pride  is  apt  to  be  referved  and  fullen  \  va¬ 
nity  is  often  affable,  and  ofticioufiy  obliging.  The 
proud  man  is  fo  confident  of  his  merit,  and  thinks  it 
fo  obvious  to  all  the  world,  that  he  will  fcarcely  give 
himfelf  the  trouble  to  inform  you  of  it  :  the  vain  man, 
to  raife  your  admiration,  fcruples  not  to  tell  you,  not 
only  the  whole  truth,  but  even  a  great  deal  more.  In 
the  fame  perfon  thefe  two  paftions  may,  no  doubt,  be 
united  ;  but  fome  men  are  too  proud  to  be  vain,  and 
fome  vain  men  are  too  confeious  of  their  own  weaknefs 
to  be  proud.  Be  all  this,  however,  as  it  will,  we  have 
not  as  yet  made  any  difeovery  of  the  caufe  of  laugh¬ 
ter  :  in  regard  to  which,  I  apprehend,  that  the  vain  are 
not  more  intemperate  than  other  people  \  and  I  am  fure 
that  the  proud  are  much  lefs  fo. 

“  HutcheforiV  account  of  the  origin  of  laughter  is 
equally  unfatisfa&ory.  Granting  what  he  fays  to  be 
true,  I  would  obferve,  in  the  firft  place,  what  the  in¬ 
genious  author  feems  to  have  been  aware  of,  that  there 
maybe  a  mixture  of  meannefs  and  dignity  where  there 
is  nothing  ludicrous,  A  city,  confidered  as  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  low  and  lofty  houfes,  is  no  laughable  obje6h 
Nor  was  that  perfon  either  ludicrous  or  ridiculous, 
whom  Pope  fo  juftly  charaCf erifes, 

u  The  greateft,  wifeft,  meaneft  of  mankind.” 

—But,  fecondly,  cafes  might  be  mentioned,  of  laugh¬ 
ter  anfmg  from  a  group  of  ideas  or  objects,  where- 
l! 1  there  is  no  difcernible  oppofition  of  meannefs  or 


dignity.  We  are  told  of  the  dagger  of  Hudibras,  Laughter, 
that  - 

“  It  could  ferape  trenchers,  or  chip  bread, 

“  Toaft  cheefe  or  bacon,  though  it  were 
“  To  bait  a  moufe  trap,  ’twou’d  not  care  ; 
u  ’Twou’d  make  clean  fhoes,  or  in  the  earth 
“  Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  fo  forth.” 

The  humour  of  the  paffage  cannot  arife  from  the  mean¬ 
nefs  of  thefe  offices  compared  with  the  dignity  of  the 
dagger,  nor  from  any  oppofition  of  meannefs  and  dig¬ 
nity  in  the  offices  themfelves,  they  being  all  equally 
mean  ;  and  muft  therefore  be  owing  to  fome  peculia¬ 
rity  in  the  defeription.  We  laugh,  when  a  droll  mi¬ 
mics  the  folemnity  of  a  grave  perfon  5  here  dignity  and 
meannefs  are  indeed  united  :  but  we  laugh  alfo  (though 
not  fo  heartily  perhaps)  when  he  mimics  the  peculia¬ 
rities  of  a  fellow  as  infignificant  as  himfelf,  and  dif- 
plays  no  oppofition  of  dignity  and  meannefs.  The  le¬ 
vities  of  Sancho  Pan9a  oppofed  to  the  folemnity  of  his 
mafter,  and  compared  with  his  own  fchemes  of  prefer¬ 
ment,  form  an  entertaining  contraft  :  but  fome  of  the 
vagaries  of  Biat  renowned  fquire  are  truly  laughable, 
even  when  his  preferment  and  his  mafter  are  out  of  the 
queftion.  Men  laugh  at  puns  }  the  wifeft  and  wdttieft 
of  our  fpecies  have  laughed  at  them  )  Queen  Elizabeth, 

Cicero,  and  Shakefpeare,  laughed  at  them ;  clowns  and 
children  laugh  at  them  *,  and  moft  men,  at  one  time  or 
other,  are  inclined  to  do  the  fame  :  but  in  this  fort  of 
lour  wit,  is  it  an  oppofition  of  meannefs  and  dignity 
that  entertains  us  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  mixture  of  fame- 
nefs  and  diverfity, — famenefs  in  the  found,  and  diver- 
fity  in  the  fignification  ? 

“  In  the  characters  mentioned  by  Akenfide,  the 
author  does  not  diftinguifh  between  wdiat  is  laughable 
and  what  is  contemptible  ;  fo  that  we  have  no  reafon  to 
think,  that  he  meant  to  fpecify  the  qualities  peculiar 
to  thofe  things  which  provoke  pure  laughter  ;  and 
whatever  account  we  may  make  of  his  definition,  which 
to  thofe  who  acquiefce  in  the  foregoing  reafonings 
may  perhaps  appear  not  quite  fatisfaCtory,  there  is  in 
the  poem  a  paffage  that  deferves  particular  notice,  as 
it  feems  to  contain  a  more  exa account  of  the  ludi¬ 
crous  quality  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  theo¬ 
ries  above  mentioned.  This  paffage  we  ftiall  foon  have 
occafion  to  quote.” 

Our  author  now  goes  on  to  lay  down  his  own  theory 
concerning  the  origin  of  laughter,  which  he  fuppofes 
to  arife  from  the  view  of  things  incongruous  united  in 
the  fame  affemblage.  “  However  imperfett  (fays  he) 
the  above-mentioned  theories  may  appear,  there  is  none 
of  them  deftitute  of  merit  \  and  indeed  the  moft  fanci¬ 
ful  philofopher  feldom  frames  a  theory  without  confut¬ 
ing  nature  in  fome  of  her  more  obvious  appearances. 
Laughter  very  frequently  arifes  from  the  view  of  dig¬ 
nity  and  meannefs  united  in  the  fame  objeCl  \  fome- 
times,  no  doubt,  from  the  appearance  of  affumed  infe¬ 
riority,  as  well  as  of  fmall  faults  and  unimportant  tur¬ 
pitudes  •y  and  fometimes,  perhaps,  though  rarely,  from 
that  fort  of  pride  which  is  deferibed  in  the  paffage  al¬ 
ready  quoted  from  Hobbes. 

u  All  thefe  accounts  agree  in  this,  that  the  caufe  of 
laughter  is  fomething  compounded  ;  or  fomething  that 
difpofes  the  mind  to  form  a  comparifon,  by  paftlng 

from 
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Laughter-  from  one  object  or  idea  to  another.  That  this  is  in  fail 
— v™ '  the  cafe,  cannot  be  proved  a  priori  ;  but  this  holds  in 
all  the  examples  hitherto  given,  and  will  be  found  to 
hold  in  all  that  are  given  hereafter.  May  it  not  then 
be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  That  laughter  arifes  from 
the  view  of  two  or  more  objedls  or  ideas  difpofmg  the 
mind  to  form  a  comparifon  ?  According  to  the  theory 
of  Hobbes,  this  comparifon  would  be  between  the  lu¬ 
dicrous  object  and  ourfelves  \  according  to  tiiofe  wri¬ 
ters  who  mifapply  Ariftotle’s  definition,  it  would  feem 
to  be  formed  between  the  ludicrous  obje£t  and  things 
or  perfons  in  general  $  and  if  we  incline  to  Hutchefon’s 
theory,  which  is  the  bed  of  the  three,  we  (hall  think 
that  there  is  a  comparifon  of  the  parts  of  the  ludicrous 
object,  fird  with  one  another,  and  fecondly  with  ideas 
or  things  extraneous. 

“  Further  :  every  appearance  that  is  made  up  of 
parts,  or  that  leads  the  mind  of  the  beholder  to  form  a 
comparifon,  is  not  ludicrous.  The  body  of  a  man  or 
woman,  of  a  horfe,  a  fidi,  or  a  bird,  is  not  ludicrous, 
though  itconfifts  of  many  parts  ;  and  it  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  many  other  things  without  railing  laughter •, 
but  the  picture  deferibed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
epiltle  to  the  Pifoes,  with  a  man’s  head,  a  horfe’s  neck, 
feathers  of  different  birds,  limbs  of  different  beads,  and 
the  tail  of  a  fifh,  would  have  been  thought  ludicrous 
1800  years  ago,  if  we  believe  Horace,  and  in  certain 
circumdances  would  no  doubt  be  fo  at  this  day.  It 
would  feem  then,  that  4  the  parts  of  a  laughable  affem- 
blage  mud;  be  in  fome  degree  unfuitable  and  heteroge¬ 
neous;.’ 

44  Moreover  :  any  one  of  the  parts  of  the  Horatian 
monfter,  a  human  head,  a  horfe’s  neck,  the  tail  of  a 
fifh,  or  the  plumage  of  a  fowl,  is  not  ludicrous,  in  it- 
felf  *,  nor  would  thofe  feveral  pieces  be  ludicrous  if  at¬ 
tended  to  in  fucceffion,  without  any  view  to  their  union. 
For  to  fee  them  difpofed  on  the  different  fhelves  of  a 
mufeum,  or  even  on  the  fame  fhelf,  nobody  would 
laugh,  except,  perhaps,  the  thought  of  uniting  them 
were  to  occur  to  his  fancy,  or  the  paffage  of  Horace  to 
his  memory.  It  feems  to  follow,  that  c  the  incongruous 
parts  of  a  laughable  idea  or  object  mud  either  be  com¬ 
bined  fo  as  to  form  an  affemblage,  or  mud  be  fuppofed 
to  be  fo  combined.’ 

44  May  we  not  then  conclude,  4  that  laughter  arifes 
from  the  view  of  two  or  more  inconfident,  unfuitable, 
or  incongruous  parts  or  circumdances,  confidered  as 
united  in  one  complex  obje&  or  affemblage,  or  as  ac¬ 
quiring  a  fort  of  mutual  relation  from  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  mind  takes  notice  of  them  ?’  The 
lines  from  Akenfide  formerly  referred  to,  feem  to  point 
at  the  fame  do&rine  : 

Where-e’er  the  pow’r  of  ridicule  difplays 

Her  quaint  ey’d  vlfage9fome  incongruous  form. 

Some  fiubborn  d'JJonance  of  things  combin'd , 

Strikes  on  the  quick  obferver. 

And  to  the  fame  purpofe,  the  learned  and  ingenious 
Dr  Gerard,  in  hb  Effhy  on  Tafle  :  4  The  fenfe  of  ri¬ 
dicule  is  gratified  by  an  inconfidence  and  diffonance 
of  circumdances  in  the  fame  obje£l,  or  in  objefls  near¬ 
ly  related  in  the  main  ;  or  by  a  fimilitude  or  a  relation 
sine xpe fled  between  things  on  the  whole  oppofite  and 
unlike.’ 

44  And  therefore,  indead  of  faying,  with  Hutchefon, 
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that  the  caufe  or  objefl  of  laughter  is  an  c  oppofition  Laughter, 
of  dignity  and  meannefs  I  would  fay,  in  more  gene-  ~ 
ral  terms,  that  it  is  4  an  oppofit  on  oi  iuitablenefs;  or 
Unfuitablenefs,  or  of  relation  <.nd  the  want  of  relation, 
united,  or  fuppofed  to  be  united,  in  the  fame  affem- 
blage.’  Thus  the  offices  aferihed  to  the  dagger  of 
Hudibras  fe«  m  quite  heterogeneous  5  but  we  difcover 
a  bond  of  connection  among  them,  when  we  are  told 
that  the  fame  weapon  could  occafionally  perform  them 
all.  Thus,  even  in  that  mimicry  which  difplays  no  op¬ 
position  of  dignity  and  meannefs,  we  perceive  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  one  mao  joined  to  the  features  and  body  of 
another  j  that  is,  a  mixture  of  unfuitablenefs,  or  want_ 
of  relation,  arifing  from  the  difference  of  perfons,  with 
congruity  and  fimilitude,  arifing  from  the  famtmfs  of 
the  a £1  ions.  And  here  let  it  be  oblerved  in  general, 

that  the  greater  number  of  incongruities  that  are 
blended  in  the  fame  affemblage,  the  more  ludicrous  it 
will  probably  be.  If,  as  in  Butler’s  rtfemblance  of 
the  morning  to  a  boiled  lobfler,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
dignity  and  meannefs,  as  well  as  of  likenefs  and  diffimi- 
litude,  the  effett  of  the  contrail  will  be  more  power¬ 
ful,  than  if  only  one  of  thefe  oppofitions  had  occurred 
in  the  ludicrous  idea.  The  fublimity  of  Don  Quixote’s 
mind,  contrafted  and  conned*  d  with  his  miferable 
equipage,  forms  a  very  comical  exhibition  5  but  when 
all  this  is  Hill  further  connedted  and  contraded  with 
Sancho  Panqa,  the  ridicule  is  heightened  exceedingly. 

Had  the  knight  of  the  lions  been  better  mounted  and 
accoutred,  he  would  not  have  made  us  fmile  fo  often  ; 
becaufe,  the  hero’s  mind  and  circumllancts  being  more 
adequately  matched,  the  whole  group  would  have 
united  fewer  in  confidences,  and  reconciled  fewer 
incongruities.  Butler  has  combined  a  ft  ill  greater 
variety  of  uncouth  and  jarring  circumdances  in  Ralpho 
and  Hudibras  :  but  the  pi&ure,  though  more  elabo¬ 
rate,  is  lefs  natural.  Yet  this  argues  no  defed  of 
judgment.  His  defign  was,  to  make  his  hero  not 
only  ludicrous,  but  contemptible  5  and  therefore  lie 
jumbles  together,  in  his  equipage  and  perfon,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  mean  and  difgufting  qualities,  pedantry,  igno¬ 
rance,  naftinefs,  and  extreme  deformity.  But  the 
knight  of  La  Mancha,  though  a  ludicrous,  was  never 
intended  for  a  contemptible,  perfonage.  He  often 
moves  our  pity,  he  never  forfeits  our  efteem  j  and  his 
adventures  and  fentiments  are  generally  interring  ; 
which  could  not  have  been  the  cafe  if  his  Itory  had  not 
been  natural,  and  himfelf  been  endowed  with  great  as 
well  as  good  qualities.  To  have  given  him  fuch  a 
fhape,  and  fuch  weapons,  arguments,  boots,  and 
breeches,  as  Butler  has  bellowed  on  his  champion^ 
would  have  deflroyed  that  folemnity  which  is  fo  {hi¬ 
king  a  feature  in  Don  Quixote  j  and  Hudibras,  with 
the  manners  and  perfon  of  the  Spanifh  hero,  would  not 
have  been  that  paltry  figure  which  the  Englifti  poet 
meant  to  hold  up  to  the  laughter  and  contempt  of  his 
countrymen.  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  is  of  Don  Quix¬ 
ote’s  kindred,  but  a  different  character.  Smollet’s  de¬ 
fign  was  not  to  expore  him  to  ridicule,  but  rather  to 
recommend  him  to  our  pity  and  admiration.  He  has 
therefore  given  him  youth,  ftrength,  and  beauty,  as 
well  as  courage  and  dignity  of  mind  j  has  mounted  h  ni 
on  a  generous  deed,  ard  arrayed  him  in  an  dec  ant  fuit 
of  armour.  Yet,  that  the  hiftory  might  have  a  comic  . 
air,  he  has  been  careful  to  contrail  and  corn  ea  Sir 
4  D  Launcelot 
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Launcelot  with  a  fquire  and  other  affoclates  of  very 
diflimilar  tempers  and  circumflances. 

<(  What  has  been  faid  of  the  eaufe  of  laughter  does 
not  amount  to  an  exa£t  defcription,  far  lefs  to  a  logi¬ 
cal  definition  5  there  being  innumerable  combinations 
of  congruity  and  inconfiflency,  of  relation  and  contra¬ 
riety,  of  likencfs  and  diffimilitude,  which  are  not  lu¬ 
dicrous  at  all.  If  we  could  afcertain  the  peculiarities 
of  thefe,  we  fhould  be  able  to  chara£terife  with  more 
accuracy  the  general  nature  of  ludicrous  combination. 
But  before  we  proceed  to  this,  it  would  be  proper  to 
evince,  that  of  the  prefent  theory  thus  much  at  lead;  is 
true,  that  though  every  incongruous  combination  is  not 
ludicrous,  every  ludicrous  combination  is  incongruous. 

“  It  is  only  by  a  detail  of  fa<Rs  or  examples  that 
any  theory  of  this  fort  can  be  either  eftablifhed  or 
overthrown.  By  fuch  a  detail,  the  foregoing  theories 
have  been,  or  may  be,  fhown  to  be  ill  founded,  or  net 
fufficiently  comprehenfive.  A  Tingle  inftance  of  a 
laughable  obje6l,  which  neither  unites,  nor  is  fuppofed 
to  unite,  incongruous  ideas,  would  likewife  (how  the 
infufficiency  of  the  prefent )  nor  will  I  undertake  to 
prove  (for  indeed  I  cannot),  that  no  fuch  inflance 
can  be  given.  A  complete  enumeration  of  ludicrous 
obje&s  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt :  and  therefore 
we  can  never  hope  to  afcertain,  beyond  the  pofiibility 
of  doubt,  that  common  quality  which  belongs  to  all 
ludicrous  ideas  that  are,  or  have  been,  or  may  be,  ima¬ 
gined.  All  that  can  be  done  in  a  cafe  of  this  kind  is 
to  prove  by  a  variety  of  examples,  that  the  theory  now 
propofed  is  more  comprehenfive,  and  better  founded, 
than  any  of  the  foregoing.”  This  our  author  after¬ 
wards  fhows  at  full  length  ;  but  as  the  variety  of  ex¬ 
amples  adduced  by  him  wmuld  take  up  too  much  room 
to  be  inferted  here,  and  as  every  reader  muit  be  capable 
of  adducing  numberlefs  inftances  of  ludicrous  cafes  to 
himfelf,  we  (hall  content  ourfelves  with  the  above  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  different  theories  of  laughter,  referring 
thofe  wrho  defire  further  fatisfa&ion  to  the  treatife  al¬ 
ready  quoted. 

LAVINGTON  East,  a  town  of  Wilts,  four  miles 
fouth  of  the  Devizes,  and  89  miles  from  London.  It 
is  called  in  our  hiflories  Stepult  Lavington  ;  but  now 
Cheaping  or  Market  Lavington,  on  account  of  its  mar¬ 
kets,  which  are  on  Monday  and  Wednefday,  the  lafl 
a  great  corn  market.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
market  town  above  200  years.  Here  is  a  charity 
fchool  for  36  children,  who  have  books  given  them, 
3nd  the  girls  are  taught  to  knit  and  few. 

LAVINIUM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  La- 
tiuni,  fix  miles  to  the  eafl  of  Laurentum,  according  to 
an  ancient  map  \  fo  named  from  Lavinia ,  confort  of 
JE neas,  and  daughter  of  King  Latinus,  and  built  by 
the  Trojans.  The  firfl  towrn  of  Roman  original  in  La- 
tium,  and  the  feat  of  the  Dii  Penates,  (Livy)  :  fituated 
near  the  river  Numicus,  or  Numicius  •,  between  which 
and  the  Tiber  Aeneas  landed,  according  to  Virgil. 
Holflenius  fuppofes  the  towrn  to  have  flood  on  an  emi¬ 
nence,  now  called  il  Monte  de  Levano, 

LAUNCE.  See  Lance. 

LAUNCESTON,  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  Eng- 
gland,  feated  on  the  river  Tamar,  214  miles  from 
London.  It  is  alfo  called  Dutihmd ,  from  its  filia¬ 
tion  on  a  down.  King  Henry  III.  made  it  a  free 
borough.  It  was  compofed  before  of  two  other  bo¬ 


roughs,  viz.  Dunivid  and  Newport.  It  has  been  theX-fcotfcdlost 
place  for  choofing  knights  of  the  (hire  ever  fince  the  ii 
reign  of  King  Edward  I.  and  the  affizes  town  ever  . 
fince  Richard  XI.  till  by  a  late  a£l  of  parliament  the 
lord  chancellor  or  lord  keeper  was  empowered  to  name 
any  other  place  in  the  county  for  it  j  fince  which  the 
fuinmer  afilzes  have  been  held  at  Bodmin.  It  was  in¬ 
corporated  by  Queen  Mary  in  1555.  It  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  eight  aldermen,  has  a  free 
fchool  which  was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  is 
a  populous  trading  town.  In  the  3 2d  of  Henry  VIII. 
an  a<5t  was  made  for  the  repair  of  this  and  other  de¬ 
cayed  Corniih  boroughs  \  and  it  endowed  this  town 
with  the  privileges  of  a  fan£luary,  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  ufed  them.  It  had  a  monaflery  and  a 
noble  caftle,  which,  becaufe  of  its  ftrength,  was  called 
cqftle  terrible ,  and  was  given  by  King  Richard  I.  lo 
his  brother,  afterwards  King  John.  Here  are  two 
charity  fchools  for  48  children  of  both  fexes,  where 
the  girls  are  taught  to  knit,  few,  and  make  bonelace, 
and  are  allowed  what  they  can  earn.  Leland  fays  it 
was  walled  in  his  time,  and  one  mile  in  compafs.  The 
lower  part  of  its  ancient  caflle  is  ufed  for  the  gaol. 

LAUNCH,  in  the  Tea  language,  fignifies  to  put 
out :  as,  Launch  the  flip,  that  is,  Put  her  out  of  dock  : 
launch  aft ,  or  forward ,  fpeaking  of  things  that  are 
flowed  in  the  hold,  is  Put  them  more  forward  ;  launch 
hoi  is  a  term  ufed  when  a  yard  is  hoiflcd  high  enough, 
and  fignifies  hoifl  no  more .  See  alfo  Lanch. 

LAUNDER,  in  Mineralogy ,  a  name  given  in  De- 
vonfhire,  and  other  places,  to  a  long  and  (hallow  trough, 
which  receives  the  powdered  ore  after  it  comes  out  of 
the  box  or  coffer,  which  is  a  fort  of  mortar,  in  which  it 
is  powdered  with  iron  peflles.  The  powdered  ore, 
which  is  wafhed  into  the  launder  by  the  water  from  the* 
coffer,  is  always  finefl  neareft  the  grate,  and  coarfer  all 
the  w  ay  dow'n. 

LAVOISIER,  Antoine  Laurent,  a  celebrated 
chemical  philofopher,  Avas  born  at  Paris  on  the  26th 
of  Augufl  1745.  His  father  being  a  man  of  opu¬ 
lent  circumflances,  fpared  no  eoff  on  the  education 
of  his  fon,  who  foon  gave  a  decided  preference  to 
the  phyfical  fciences.  An  extraordinary  premium  hav¬ 
ing  been  offered  by  the  French  government  in  the  year 
1764,  for  the  bell  and  mod  economical  method  of  light¬ 
ing  the  dreets  of  an  extenfive  city,  our  author,  although 
at  that  lime  only  21  years  of  age,  gained  the  gold  me¬ 
dal  5  and  his  excellent  memoir  was  publifhed  by  the 
academy  ,  of  which  he  became  a  member  on  the  13th  of 
May  1768.  Hfs  attention  was  alternately  occupied 
with  the  pretended  converfion  of  water  into  earth,  the 
analyfis  of  the  gypfum  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
the  congelation  of  water,  the  phenomena  of  thunder, 
and  the  aurora  borealis. 

By  undertaking  journeys  with  Guettard  into  every 
province  of  France,  he  was  enabled  to  procure  an  im- 
menfe  variety  of  materials  for  a  defcription  of  the  mi- 
neralogical  kingdom,  ferving  as  the  foundation  of  a 
great  work  on  the  revolutions  of  the  globe,  twro  ad¬ 
mirable  (ketches  of  which  are  to  be  feen  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  French  academy  for  1772  and  1787.  His 
v/hole  time  and  fortune  were  dedicated  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  fciences,  nor  did  he  feem  more  attached  to 
one  than  to  another,  till  an  interefling  event  decided 
his  choice  in  favour  of  chemiflry,  The  difeovery  of 
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lavoifier.  gafes  was  juft  made  known  to  the  learned  world,  by 
Black,  Prieftley,  Scheele,  Cavendiffi,  and  Macbride, 
which  appeared  like  a  new  creation. 

About  the  year  1770,  Lavoifier  was  fo  flruck  with 
the  grandeur  and  importance  of  the  difcovery,  that  he 
turned  all  his  attention  to  this  fountain  of  truths,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  powerful  influence  which  this  new  fcience 
would  have  over  every  phyfical  refearch.  He  was  in- 
fpired  with  the  true  fpirit  of  indu6live  philofophy,  and 
all  his  experiments  had  a  diredt  reference  to  general 
views.  He  publiftied  his  chemical  opufcules  in  the  year 
1774,  containing  a  hiftory  of  whatever  had  been  done 
"before  refpedling  the  gafes,  and  concluding  with  his 
own  grand  and  intercfting  experiments.  He  demon- 
ilrated  that  metals,  in  calcination,  derive  their  increafed 
weight  from  the  a^forption  of  air,  of  which  he  after¬ 
wards  proved  that  nitrous  acid  is  compofed.  His  che¬ 
mical  ingenuity  was  now  fo  well  known,  that  Turgot 
employed  him  in  177 6  to  infpedl  the  manufadlure  of 
gunpowrder,  which  he  made  to  carry  1 20  toifes  inftead  of 
90.  In  the  year  1778  he  difeovered  that  all  .acids  con¬ 
tain  the  refpirable  portion  of  the  atmofphere  as  a  con- 
flituent  principle,  and  to  this  he  gave  the  name  of  oxygen. 
This  was  the  firft  grand  Hep  towards  the  new  chemiftry, 
which  was  fully  completed  by  his  confirming  the  difco¬ 
very  of  the  compofition  of  water,  afeertained  in  1783. 

His  Elements  of  Chemiftry  were  publifhed  in  1789, 
which  is  a  beautiful  model  of  fcientific  compolition, 
elegant,  clear,  and  logical.  His  celebrated  fyltem  was 
almoft  univerfally  adopted  in  a  very  few  years,  fo  full 
was  the  conviction  it  carried  along  with  it  to  every  can¬ 
did,  reflecting  mind.  The  lait  of  Lavoilier’s  philofo- 
phical  works  was  on  the  perfpiration  of  animals,  firft 
read  to  the  academy  on  the  4th  of  May  1791.  By  a 
number  of  the  niceft  experiments,  he  found  that  a  man 
in  one  day  perfpires  45  ounces  ;  that  he  confumes  33 
ounces  of  vital  air,  or  oxygen  \  that  8  cubic  feet  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  are  difeharged  from  his  lungs  \  that 
the  weight  of  water  difeharged  from  the  lungs  is  23 
ounces,  compofed  of  3  of  hydrogen  and  20  of  oxygen, 
which  interelting  difeoveries  he  direCted  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  medicine. 

There  arc  no  fewer  than  40  memoirs  of  Lavoifier  in 
the  volumes  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  from  1772  to 
1793,  full  of  the  grand  phenomena  of  the  fcience  ;  fuch 
as  the  analyfis  of  atmospherical  air,  the  formation  of 
elaflic  fluids,  the  properties  of  the  matter  of  heat,  the 
compolition  of  acids,  the  decompolition  of  water,  &.c. 
&c.  To  the  fciences,  arts,  and  manufactures,  he 
rendered  the  moil  eflfential  fervices,  both  in  a  public 
and  private  capacity.  After  BufFon  and  Tillet,  he  was 
treafurer  to  the  academy,  into  the  accounts  of  which 
he*  introduced  both  economy  and  order.  He  was  con- 
iiilted  by  the  national  convention  as  to  the  rnoft  eligi¬ 
ble  means  of  improving  the  manufa&ure  of  aflignats, 
and  of  augmenting  the  difficulties  of  forging  them. 
He  turned  his  attention  alfo  to  political  economy,  and 
between  1778  and  1785,  he  allowed  240  arpents  in 
the  Vendomois  to  experimental  agriculture,  and  increaf¬ 
ed  the  ordinary  produce  by  one  half.  In  1791,  the 
conftituent  aflembly  invited  him  to  draw  up  a  plan  for 
rendering  more  Ample  the  colleCIion  of  the  taxes,  which 
produced  an  excellent  report,  printed  under  the  title  of 
Territorial  Riches  of  France. 

While  the  horrors  of  Robefpierre’s  ufurpation  con¬ 


tinued,  he  ufed  to  obferve  to  Lalande  that  he  forelaw  Lavoifier 
he  would  be  deprived  of  all  his  property,  but  that  he  £aur|att 
was  extremely  willing  to  work  for  his  fubfiflence  \  and  .  _ 
it  is  fuppofed  that  he  meant  to  purfue  the  profeffion  of 
apothecary,  as  moll  congenial  to  his  ftudies.  But  the 
unrelenting  tyrant  had  already  fixed  his  doom.  He  fuf- 
fered  on  the  fcaffold  with  28  farmers-general  on  the  8th 
of  May  1794,  for  no  other  crime  but  becaufe  he  was 
opulent.  A  paper  was  prefented  to  the  tribunal,  drawn 
up  by  Citizen  Halle,  containing  a  defeription  of  the 
works,  and  a  recapitulation  of  the  merits,  of  Lavoifier, 
fufficient  to  make  an  impreflion  on  the  moil  obdurate 
heart  ;  but  it  was  not  even  read  by  thefe  men,  who 
were  the  blind,  ftupid,  and  ferocious  inftruments  of 
cruelty  and  death. 

A  man  fo  rare  and  fo  extraordinary  ought  to  have 
enjoyed  the  refpe£t  of  the  mofl  ignorant,  and  even  the 
mod  wicked.  To  produce  the  contrary,  it  was  necef- 
fary  that  power  fhould  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  tyrant 
who  refpe&ed  none,  and  whofe  blind  and  fanguinary 
ambition  facrificed  every  thing  to  the  defire  of  pleafing 
the  people. 

Lavoifier  was  tall,  and  poffefled  a  countenance  full 
of  benignity,  through  which  his  genius  fhone  confpieu- 
ous.  As  to  his  chara£ter,  it  was  mild,  humane,  loci- 
able,  obliging  5  and  he  difeovered  an  incredible  degree 
of  a&ivity.  He  had  great  influence  on  account  of  his- 
credit,  fortune,  reputation,  and  his  office  in  the  trea- 
fury  y  but  all  the  ufe  he  made  of  it  was  to  do  good  : 
yet  this  did  not  prevent  jealoufy  on  the  part  of  others. 

In  1771  he  married  Marie- Anna-Pierette-Paulze,  the 
daughter  of  a  farmer-general,  whofe  excellent  accom- 
plifhments  formed  the  delight  of  his  life,  who  affifted 
him  in  his  labours,  and  even  drew  the  figures  for  his 
laft  work.  She  had  the  misfortune  to  behold  her  fa¬ 
ther,  huflband,  and  intimate  friends,  aflaffinated  in  one 
day  :  fhe  was  herfelf  imprifoned,  and  even  menaced 
with  a  fimilar  fate  }  but  the  unfhaken  fortitude  of  her 
mind  made  her  rife  fuperior  to  the  horrors  of  her  con¬ 
dition.  We  learn  that  {he  has  fince  given  her  hand  to 
the  celebrated  Count  Rumford. 

LAURA,  in  church  hillory,  a  name  given  to  a  col- 
ledlion  of  little  cells  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other, 
in  which  the  hermits  in  ancient  times  lived  together  in 
a  wildernefs. 

Thefe  hermits  did  not  live  in  community,  but  each 
monk  provided  for  himfelf  in  his  diilinft  cell.  The 
mod  celebrated  lauras  mentioned  in  ecclefiaflical  hi¬ 
ftory  were  in  Paleftine  :  as  the  laura  of  St  Euthy- 
mus,  at  four  or  five  leagues  diftance  from  Jcrufalem  ^ 
the  laura  of  St  Saba,  near  the  brook  Cedron  ;  the  lau¬ 
ra  of  the  Towers,  near  the  river  Jordan,  &c. 

Poet  LAUREATE,  an  officer  of  the  houfehold 
of  the  kings  of  Britain,  whofe  bufinefs  confifts  only  in 
compofing  an  ode  annually  on  his  majefty’s  birth  day, 
and  on  the  new  year  $  fometimes  alfo,  though  rarely, 
on  occafion  of  any  remarkable  vidlory. — Of  the  firft 
inftitution  of  poets  laureate,  Mr  Wharton  has  given 
the  following  account  in  his  hiftory  of  Englifh  poetry. 

“  Great  coufufion  has  entered  into  this  fubjeft,  on 
account  of  the  degrees  in  grammar,  which  included 
rhetoric  and  verfification,  anciently  taken  in  our  uni- 
verllties,  particularly  at  Oxford  :  on  which  occafion, 
a  wreath  of  laurel  was  prefented  to  the  new  graduate, 
who  was  afterwards  ufually  ftyled  Poeia  Lmireaiin, 
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Laureate  Thefe  fcholaftic  laureatioris,  however,  feem  to  have 
given  rife  to  the  appellation  in  queftion.  I  vull  give 
fome  inftances  at  Oxford,  which  at  the  fame  time  will 
explain  the  nature  of  the  ftudies  for  which  our  acade¬ 
mical  philologies  received  their  rewards.  About  the 
year  1470,  one  John  Watfon,  a  iludent  in  grammar, 
obtained  a  conceffion  to  be  graduated  and  laureated  in 
that  fcience  *,  on  condition  that  he  computed  one  hun¬ 
dred  Latin  verfes  in  praife  of  the  univerfity,  and  a  La¬ 
tin  comedy.  Another  grammarian  was  diitinguiihed 
with  the  fame  badge,  after  having  ftipulated,  that  at 
the  next  public  a6t,  he  would  affix  the  fame  number 
of  hexameters  on  the  great  gates  of  St  Mary’s  church, 
that  they  might  be  feen  by  the  whole  university.  Ihis 
was  at  that  period  the  mod  convenient  mode  of  publi¬ 
cation.  About  the  fame  time,  one  Maurice  Byrchen- 
faw,  a  fcholar  in  rhetoric,  fupplicated  to  be  admitted 
to  read  le&ures,  that  is,  to  take  a  degree  in  that  fa¬ 
culty  ^  and  his  petition  was  granted,  with  a  proviiion, 
that  he  fhould  write  one  hundred  verfes  on  the  glory 
of  the  univerfity,  and  not  fuffer  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love, 
and  the  Elegies  of  Pamphilius,  to  be  fludied  in  audi¬ 
tory.  Not  long  afterwards,  one  John  JBulman,  ano¬ 
ther  rhetorician,  having  complied  with  the  terms  im- 
pofed,  of  explaining  the  firlt  book  of  Tully’s  Offices, 
and  likewife  the  firft  of  his  Epiftles,  without  any  pe¬ 
cuniary  emolument,  was  graduated  in  rhetoric  and  a 
crown  of  laurel  was  publicly  placed  on  his  head  by  the 
hands  of  the  chancellor  of  the  univerfity.  About  the 
year  1489,  Skelton  was  laureated  at  Oxford,  and  in 
the  year  1493  was  permitted  to  wear  his  laurel  at 
Cambridge,  Robert  Whittington  affords  the  1  aft  in- 
ftance  of  a  rhetorical  degree  at  Oxford.  He  was  a  fe- 
cular  priefl,  and  eminent  for  his  various  treadles  in 
grammar,  and  for  his  facility  in  Latin  poetry  :  having 
exercifed  his  art  many  years,  and  fubmitting  to  the 
cuftomary  demand  of  a  hundred  verfes,  he  was  honour¬ 
ed  with  the  laurel  in  the  year  1 512. 

“  With  regard  to  the  poet  laureate  of  the  kings  of 
England,  he  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  that  is  ftyled  the 
king's  verfifier,  and  to  whom  lOQ  (hillings  were  paid  as 
Ills  annual  flipend  in  the  year  1251.  But  when  or 
how  that  title  commenced,  and  whether  this  officer 
was  ever  folemnly  crowned  with  laurel  at  his  firft  inves¬ 
titure,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine,  after  the 
fearches  of  the  learned  Selden  on  this  queftion  have 
proved  unfuccefsful.  It  feems  moft  probable,  that  the 
barbarous  and  inglorious  name  of  verfifier  gradually 
gave  way  to  an  appellation  of  more  elegance  and  dig'- 
nity :  or  rather  that  at  length  thofe  only  were  in 
general  invited  to  this  appointment,  who  had  received 
academical  fan£lion,  and  had  merited  a  crown  of  lau¬ 
rel  in  the  univerfities  for  their  abilities  in  Latin  com- 
pofition,  particularly  Latin  verification.  Thus  the 
king's  laureate  was  nothing  more  than  v  a  graduated 
rhetorician  employed  in  theferviceof  the  king.’’  That 
he  originally  wrote  in  Latin,  appears  from  the  ancient 
title  verfificator:  and  may  be  moreover  collected  from 
the  two  Latin  poems,  which  Bafton  and  Gulielmus, 
who  appear  to  have  refpe6tively  afled  in  the  capacity 
of  royal  poets  to  Richard  I.  and  Edward  II.  officially 
eompofed  on  Richard’s  crufade,  and  Edward’s  fiege  of 
Sniveling  caftle. 

“  Andrew  Bernard,  fucceflively  poet  laureate  of 
Henry  VIL  and  VII L  affords  a  ft  ill  ftronger  proof 


that  this  officer  was  a  Latin  fcholar.  He  was  a  na-  Laureate 
tive  of  Thouloufe,  and  an  Augnftine  monk.  He  was  Lavrentiys 
not  only  the  king’s  poet  laureate,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  * 

but  his  hiftoriographer,  and  preceptor  in  grammar  to 
Prince  Arthur.  He  obtained  many  ecclefiaftical  pre¬ 
ferments  in  England.  All  the  pieces  now  to  be  found, 
which  he  wrote  in  the  character  of  poet  laureate,  arc 
in  Latin.  Thefe  are,  An  Addrefs  to  Henry  VIII.  for 
the  moft  aufplcious  beginning  of  the  10th  year  of  his 
reign,  with  an  Epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  Francis 
the  dauphin  of  France  with  the  king’s  daughter  A 
New  Year’s  Gift  for  the  yeai  13155  and,  Verfes  wiffi- 
rng  profperity  to  his  majefty’s  13th  year.  He  has  left 
fome  Latin  hymns^  and  many  ofhis  Latin  profe  pieces, 
which  ht  wrote  in  the  quality  of  hiftoriographer  to  botlr 
mon«rvhs,  are  remaining. 

u  1  am  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  cuftomary  for 
the  royal  laureate  to  write  in  Enghffi,  till  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  religion  had  begun  to  diminilh  the  veneration 
for  the  Latin  language  }  or,  rather,  till  the  love  of 
novelty,  and  a  better  fenfe  of  things,  had  banifhed  the 
narrow  pedantries  of  monaftic  erudition,  and  taught  us 
to  cultivate  our  native  tongue.” 

LAUREL.  See  Prunus  and  Laurus,  Botany 
Index . 

Laurels,  pieces  of  gold  coined  in  the  year  1619*, 
with  the  king’s  head  laureated,  which  gave  thtm  the 
name  of  laurels  ;  the  20s.  pieces  whereof  were  marked 
w  ith  XX.  the  I  os.  X.  and  the  5s.  pieces  with  V. 

LAURENS  C astra.  See  Laurentum. 

LAURENTAL1A,  or  Larlntalia,  called  alfo 
Larentinaha ,  Laurentales ,  and  Larentales ,  feafts  cele¬ 
brated  among  the  Romans  on  the  10th  of  the  kalends 
of  January,  or  23d  of  December,  in  memory  of  Acca 
Laurentia,  wife  o!  the  fhepherd  Fauftulu?,  and  nurfe  of 
Romulus  and  Remus. 

Acca  Laurentia,  from  whom  tire  folemnity  took  its 
name,  is  reprefented  as  no  lefs  remarkable  for  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  her  perfon,  than  her  lafeivioufnefs ;  on  account 
of  which  (he  was  nick-named  by  her  neighbours  lupay 
“  (he  wolf  j”  which  is  faid  to  ha\re  given  rife  to  the 
tradition  of  Romulus  and  Remus  being  fuckled  by  a 
w’olf.  She  afterwards  married  a  very  rich  man,  who 
brought  her  great  wealth,  which,  at  her  death,  (he  left 
to  the  Roman  people  5  in  confideration  whereof  they 
performed  to  her  thefe  honours  5  though  others  repre- 
fent  the  feaft  as  held  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Latiaris. 

See  Larentinalia  and  Lares. 

LAURENT! US,  one  of  the  firft  printers,  and, 
according  to  fome,  the  inventor  of  the  art,  was  bom 
at  Haerlem  about  the  year  137c,  and  executed  feveral 
departments  of  magiftracy  of  that  city.  I  hole  w  rit¬ 
ers  are  miftaken  who  affign  to  him  the  fur  name  of 
Cc/ler,  or  after  t.  that  the  office  of  aedituus  was  heredi¬ 
tary  in  his  family.  In  a  diploma  of  Albert  of  Bava¬ 
ria  in  1380,  in  which,  among  other  citizens  of  Haer¬ 
lem,  our  Lauren ti us’s  father  is  mentioned  by  the  name 
of  Jeannes  Laurentu  films ,  Bcroldus  is  called  evdituus 9 
who  was  furely  of  another  family  5  and  in  1396  and 
1398  Henricus  a  Lunen  enjoyed  that  office  ;  after 
whofe  refignation,  Count  Albert  conferring  on  the  ci¬ 
tizens  the  privilege  of  ele&ing  their  aedituus,  they, 
probably  foon  after,  fixed  on  Laurentius  :  who  was 
afterwards  called  Cofier  from  his  office,  and  not  from 
his  family  name,  as  he  was  defeended  irom  an  iilegiti- 

mate 
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Liurmtius,  mate  branch  of  the  Gens  Brederoaia.  His  office  was 
Lauren-  very  lucrative  ;  and  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  proper- 
.  tmriu  Cy,  the  elegance  of  his  houfe  may  teftify.  That  he  was 
v  the  inventor  of  printing,  is  afferted  in  the  narrative  of 
Juniws.  His  firft  work  was  an  Horarwm ,  containing 
the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the 
Apoftles  Creed,-  and  two  or  three  fliort  Prayers  j  the 
next  was  the  Speculum  Salutis ,  in  which  he  introduced 
pidures  on  wooden  blocks ;  then  Donatus ,  the  larger 
fize  ;  and  afterwards  the  fame  work  in  a  lefs  fize.  All 
thefe  were  printed  on  feparate  moveable  wooden  types 
fattened  together  by  threads.  If  it  be  thought  im¬ 
probable,  that  fo  ingenious  a  man  thould  have  proceed¬ 
ed  no  farther  than  the  invention  of  wooden  types ;  it 
may  be  anfwered,  that  he  printed  for  profit,  not  for 
fame  ;  and  wooden  types  were  not  only  at  that  time 
made  fooner  and  cheaper  than  metal  could  be,  but 
were  fufficiently  durable  for  the  fmall  impreflions  of 
each  book  he  mutt  neceffarily  have  printed.— His  prefs 
was  nearly  Ihaped  like  the  common  wine-preffes. — He 
printed  fome  copies  of  all  his  books  both  on  paper  and 
vellum. —  It  has  been  very  erroneoufly  fuppofed,  that 
he  quitted  the  profefiion,  and  died  broken  hearted  : 
but  it  is  certain,  that  he  did  not  live  to  fee  the  art 
brought  to  perfeftion.— He  died  in  1 440,  aged  70; 
and  was  fucceeded  either  by  his  fon-in-law,  Thomas 
Peter,  who  married  his  only  daughter  Lucia  \  or  by 
their  immediate  defendants,  Peter,  Andrew  and  Tho¬ 
mas  \  who  were  old  enough  (even  if  their  father  was 
dead,  as  it  is  likely  he  was)  to  conduft  the  bufinefs, 
the  eldeft  being  at  lead  22  or  23.  What  books  they 
printed  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  j  they  having,  after 
the  example  of  Laurentius  (more  anxious  for  profit 
than  for  fame),  neither  added  to  their  books  their 
names,  the  place  where  they  were  printed,  nor  the  date 
of  the  year.  Their  firft  effays  were  new  editions  of  Do - 
status  and  the  Speculum.  They  afterwards  reprinted 
the  latter,  with  a  Latin  tranflation,  in  which  they  ufed 
their  grandfather’s  wooden  pi&ures :  and  printed  the 
book  partly  on  wooden  blocks ,  partly  on  wooden  feparate 
types ,  according  to  Mr  Meertnan,  who  has  given  an 
exa£l  engraving  of  each  fort,  taken  from  different  parts 
of  the  fame  book,  which  was  pnblilhed  between  the 
years  1442  and  1450.  Nor  did  they  flop  here*,  they 
continued  to  print  feveral  editions  of  the  Speculum , 
both  in  Latin  and  in  Dutch  ;  and  many  other  works, 
particularly  “  Hiftoria  Alexandri  Magni “  Flavii 
Vedatii  [for  Vegetii"]  Renati  Epitome  d-e  Re  Militari 
and  “  Opera  varia  a  Thomas  Kempis.”  Of  each  of 
thefe  Mr  Meerman  has  given  an  engraved  fpecimen. 
They  were  all  printed  with  feparate  wooden  types;  and, 
by  their  great  neatnefs,  are  a  proof  that  the  descendants 
of  Laurentius  were  induftrious  in  improving  his  inven¬ 
tion.  Kempis  was  printed  at  Haerlem  in  1472,  and 
was  the  Iaft  known  work  of  Laurentius’s  descendants, 
who  loon  after  difpofed  of  all  their  materials,  and  pra- 
bably  quitted  the  employment  $  as  the  ufe  of fufil types 
was  about  that  time  univerfally  diffufed  through  Hol¬ 
land  by  the  fettling  of  Martens  at  Aloft,  where  he  pur- 
fued  the  art  with  reputation  for  upwards  of  60  years. 
See  (Hi/lory  f)  Printing. 

LAURENTIUM,  or  Laurens  Castra,  in  An - 
dent  Geography ,  a  town  of  Latium,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  royal  refidence  of  thofe  moft  ancient  kings  Latinus, 
Picus,  and  Faunus,  (Virgil),  Hither  the  emperor 


Commodus  retired  during  a  peftilence.  Its  name  washaurentium 
from  an  adjoining  grove  of  bay  trees,  midway  between  tl 
Oftia  and  Antium.  Suppofed  to  have  flood  in  the 
place  now  called  San  Lorenzo  ;  which  feems  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  from  the  Via  Laurentina  leading  to  Rome. 

LAURO,  Philippo,  a  celebrated  painter,  was  born 
at  Rome  in  1623.  He  learned  the  firft  rudiments  of 
the  art  from  his  father  Balthafar,  who  was  himfelf  a 
good  painter.  He  afterwards  ftudied  under  Angelo 
Carofello,  his  brother-in-law  j  and  proved  fo  great  a 
proficient,  that  in  a  (hort  time  he  far  fur  palled  his  tutor 
in  defign,  colouring,  and  elegance  oftafte.  He  applied 
himfelf  to  painting  hiftorical  fubjedls  in  a  fmall  fize, 
enriching  the  backgrounds  with  lively  landfeapes,  that 
afforded  the  eye  and  the  judgment  equal  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  but  though  his  fmall  paintings  are  bell  approved, 
he  finilhed  feveral  grand  competitions  for  altar  pieces 
that  were  highly  efteemed.  He  died  in  1694;  and'his 
works  are  eagerly  bought  up-  at  high  prices  all  ovec 
Europe. 

Lauro,  or  Lauron ,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of 
the  Hither  Spain,  where  C'n.  Pompeius,  fon  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  was  defeated  and  flain.  Now  Lorigne,  five 
leagues  to  the  north  of  Liria  in  Valencia. 

LAURUS,  the  Bay  Tree,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  enneandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  12th  order,  Holoracea.  See 
Botany  Index. 

LAUS,  or  Laos,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  river  of 
Italy,  feparating  Lucania  from  the  Bruttii,  and  run¬ 
ning  from  eaft  to  weft  into  the  Tufcan  fea  j  w  ith  a  cog- 
nominal  bay,  and  a  town,  the  laft  of  Lucania,  a  lit¬ 
tle  above  the  fea  $  a  colony  from  Sybaris,  according, 
to  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Stephanus.  Both  town  and 
river  are  now  called  Laino ,  in  the  Calabria  Citra  j  and 
the  bay  called  Go/fo  della  Scalea,  or  di  Policafro ,  two 
adjoining  towns,  is  a  part  of  the  Tufcan  fea,  extending, 
between  the  promontory  Palinurus  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Laus. 

LAUS.  Pompeia,.  In  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of 
Infubria,  fituated  to  the  eaft  of  Milan,  between  the 
rivers  Addua  and  Lamber.  A  town  built  by  the  Boil 
after  their  palling  the  Alps :  its  ancient  Gaulic  name 
is  unknown-  Strabo  Pompeius,  father  of  Pompey, 
leading  thither  a  colony,  gave  it  anew  name,  and  con¬ 
ferred  the  Jus  Latii  on  the  ancient  inhabitants  who  re¬ 
mained  there.  The  modern  Lodi,  is  built  from  its 
ruins,  at  fome  diftance  off.  E.  Long.  10.  15.  N.  Lat. 

45- 

LAUSANNE,  a  large,  ancient,  and  handfome 
town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  country  of  Vaud, 
and  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  with  a  famous  college  and 
bilhop’s  fee.  The  townhoufe  and  the  other  public  build¬ 
ings  are  magnificent.  It  is  feated  between  three  hills 
near  the  lake  of  Geneva,  in  E.  Long.  6.35.  N.  Lat.  46. 

30. — The  town  ftands  on  an  afeent,  fo  fteep  that  in  fome 
places  the  horfes  cannot  draw  up  a  carriage  without 
great  difficulty,  and  foot  paffengers  afeend  to  the  up¬ 
per  parts  of  the  town  by  fteps,  Plere  is  an  academy 
for  the  ftudents  of  the  country  j  the  profeffors  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  government  j  and  there  is  a  pretty  good  pub¬ 
lic  library.  The  church,  formerly  the  cathedral,  is  a 
magnificent  Gothic  building,  ftanding  on  the  moft  ele¬ 
vated  part  of  the  town.  Among  other  fepulchres  it 
contains  that  of  Amadous  VIII.  duke  of  Savoy,  ftyled 
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tlic  Solomon  of  his  age  ;  beft  known  by  the  title  of 
Antipope  Felix  V,  who  exhibited  the  lingular  example 
of  a  man  twice  abdicating  the  fovereignty,  and  retir¬ 
ing  from  regal  pomp  to  a  private  ftation. 

The  fame  year  that  the  country  named  Pmjs  de  Vaud 
was  conquered  from  the  houfe  of  Savoy,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Laufanne  put  themfelves  under  the  prote£lion 
of  the  canton  of  Berne,  their  bilhop  having  retired 
from  the  town.  At  that  time  its  privileges  were  con¬ 
firmed  and  augmented,  and  it  is  ftill  governed  by  its 
own  magiftrates.  The  citizens  of  the  principal  ftreet 
have  the  privilege  of  pronouncing  fentence  in  criminal 
cafes.  If  the  criminal  is  found,  and  acknowledges 
himfelf  guilty,  the  burghers  of  the  llreet  aftemble ;  one 
of  the  magiftrates  pleads  in  his  behalf,  and  another 
againil  him  ;  the  court  of  jultice  give  their  opinion 
upon  the  point  of  law  ;  and  the  majority  of  citizens 
poflefTing  houfes  in  the  principal  llreet,  determine  the 
penalty.  In  capital  cafes  there  is  no  pardon,  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  unlefs  it  can  be  obtained  Laufanne, 
within  24  hours  from  the  fovereign  council  of  Berne,  Lavori. 
though  it  generally  happens  that  eight  days  are  allow-  "  v~mmm 
ed  for  this  purpofe.  When  the  criminal  is  feized 
within  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  town,  the  fa&  is  tried, 
and  the  burghers  pronounce  fentence,  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal  ;  but  if  he  happens  to  be  taken  in  the  di- 
Itricl  of  the  bailiff,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  government 
of  Berne. 

LAVORI,  Terra  di,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  bounded  on  the  well  by  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  and  by  Farther  Abruzzo  \  on  the 
north  by  the  Hither  Abruzzo,  and  by  the  county  of 
Moliffa ;  on  the  eaft  by  Principata  Ultra  •  and  on 
the  foutli  by  the  Principata  Citra.  It  is  about  63 
miles  in  length  and  35  in  breadth  5  and  is  fertile  in 
corn,  excellent  vines,  and  other  fruits.  There  are  alfo 
feveral  mineral  fprings  and  mines  of  fulphur,  Naples  i$ 
the  capital  town. 


LAW. 


PART  I.  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  LAWS  IN  GENERAL. 


Definition;  T  AW,  in  its  moll  general  and  comprehenfive  fenfe, 
General,  ftgnifteg  a  ruje  0f  a£lion  ;  and  is  applied  indiscri¬ 

minately  to  all  kinds  of  aftion,  whether  animate  or  in¬ 
animate,  rational  or  irrational.  Thus  We  fay,  the  laws 
of  motion,  of  gravitation,  of  optics,  of  mechanics,  as 
well  as  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations.  And  it  is 
that  rule  of  a£lion  which  is  preferibed  by  fome  fupe- 
rior,  and  which  the  inferior  is  bound  to  obey. 

Thus  when  the  Supreme  Being  formed  the  univerfe, 
and  created  matter  out  of  nothing,  he  imprelfed  cer¬ 
tain  principles  upon  that  matter,  from  which  it  can 
never  depart,  and  without  which  it  would  ceafe  to  be. 
When  he  put  that  matter  into  motion,  he  eftablifhed 
certain  laws  of  motion,  to  which  all  moveable  bodies 
mull  conform.  And,  to  defeend  from  the  greatefl 
operations  to  the  final! eft,  when  a  workman,  forms  a 
clock,  or  other  piece  of  mcchanifm,  he  eftablilhes  at 
his  own  pleafure  certain  arbitrary  laws  for  its  dire&ion ; 
as,  that  the  hand  (hall  deferibe  a  given  fpace  in  a  given 
time ;  to  which  law  as  long  as  the  work  conforms,  fo 
long  it  continues  in  perfe&ion,  and  anfwers  the  end  of 
its  formation. 

If  we  farther  advance,  from  mere  ina&ive  matter 
to  vegetable  and  animal  life,  we  (hall  £nd  them  ftill 
governed  by  laws  ;  more  numerous  indeed,  but  equally 
fixed  and  invariable.  The  whole  progrefs  of  plants, 
from  the  feed  to  the  root,  and  from  thence  to  the  feed 
again  ;  the  method  of  animal  nutrition,  digeftion,  fe- 
cretion,  and  all  other  branches  of  vital  economy  ; — 
are  not  left  to  chance,  or  the  will  of  the  creature  it- 
felf,  but  are  performed  in  a  wondrous  involuntary  man¬ 
ner,  and  guided  by  unerring  rules  laid  down  by  the 
great  Creator. 

This  then  is  the  general  fignification  of  law,  a  rule 
of  a£lion  didlated  by  fome  fuperior  being :  and,  in 
thofe  creatures  that  have  neither  the  power  to  think 


nor  to  will,  fuch  laws  mu  ft  be  invariably  obeyed,  ft> 
long  as  the  creature  itfelf  fubfifts  $  for  its  exiftence  de¬ 
pends  on  that  obedience.  But  laws,  in  their  more 
confined  fenfe,  and  in  which  it  is  our  prefent  bufmefs 
to  confider  them,  denote  the  rules,  not  of  adlion  in  ge-  s 
neral,  but  of  human  a&ion  or  conduct;  that  is,  the  Particular, 
precepts  by  which  man,  the  nobleft  of  all  fublunary 
beings,  a  creature  endowed  with  both  reafon  and  free 
will,  is  commanded  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  faculties  in 
the  general  regulation  of  his  behaviour. 

Man,  confidered  as  a  creature,  muft  neceffarily  be 
fubjedl  to  the  law's  of  his  Creator,  for  he  is  entirely  a 
dependent  being.  A  being,  independent  of  any  other, 
has  no  rule  to  purfue  but  fuch  as  he  preferibes  to  him¬ 
felf  \  but  a  ftate  of  dependance  will  inevitably  oblige 
the  inferior  to  take  the  will  of  him  on  whom  he  de¬ 
pends  as  the  rule  of  his  conduct  $  not  indeed  in  every 
particular,  but  in  all  thofe  points  wherein  his  depend¬ 
ance  confifts.  This  principle  therefore  has  more  or 
lefs  extent  and  effe£t,  in  proportion  as  the  fuperiority 
of  the  one  and  the  dependance  of  the  other  is  greater 
or  lefs,  abfolute  or  limited.  And  confequently,  as  man 
depends  abfolutely  upon  his  Maker  for  every  thing,  it 
is  neceffary  that  he  lliould  in  all  points  conform  to  his 
Maker’s  will.  , 

This  will  of  his  Maker  is  called  the  law  of  nature*l*w  of 
For  as  God,  when  he  created  matter,  and  endued  itnature* 
with  a  principle  of  mobility,  eftablilhed  certain  rules 
for  the  perpetual  direction  of  that  motion  ;  fo,  when 
he  created  man,  and  endued  him  with  free  will  to  con- 
du£l  himfelf  in  all  parts  of  life,  lie  laid  down  certain 
immutable  laws  of  human  nature,  whereby  that  free 
will  is  in  fome  degree  regulated  and  reftrained,  and 
gave  him  alfo  the  faculty  of  reafon  to  difeover  the  pur¬ 
port  of  thofe  laws. 

Confidering  the  Creator  only  as  a  being  of  infinite 

power. 
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Of  Laws  power,  he  was  able  uuqueftionably  to  have  prefcribed 
in  general.  whatever  laws  he  pleated  to  his  creature  man,  how- 
ever  unjuft  or  fevere.  But  as  he  is  alfo  a  Being  of  in¬ 
finite  wifdom,  he  has  laid  down  only  fuch  laws  as  were 
founded  in  thofe  relations  of  juftice,  that  exifted  in  the 
nature  of  things  antecedent  to  any  pofitive  precept. 
Thefe  are  the  eternal  immutable  laws  of  good  and  evil, 
to  which  the  Creator  himfelf  in  ail  his  difpenfations  con¬ 
forms  *,  and  which  he  has  enabled  human  rcafon  to  dif- 
cover,  fo  far  as  they  are  neceffary  for  the  conduct  of 
human  actions.  Such,  among  others,  are  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples  :  That  we  fhould  live  honeftly,  fhould  hurt  no¬ 
body,  and  fhould  render  to  every  one  his  due  \  to  which 
three  general  precepts  Juftinian  has  reduced  the  whole 
do&rine  of  law. 

But  if  the  difeovery  of  thefe  firft  principles  of  the 
Luv  of  nature  depended  only  upon  the  due  exertion  of 
right  reafon,  and  could  not  otherwife  be  obtained  than 
by  a  chain  of  metaphyfieal  difquifitions,  mankind  would 
have  wanted  fome  inducement  to  have  quickened  their 
inquiries,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  world  would  have 
relied  content  in  mental  indolence,  and  ignorance  its 
infeparable  companion.  As  therefore  the  Creator  is  a 
being,  not  only  of  infinite  power  and  wifdom,  but  al¬ 
fo  of  infinite  goodnefs,  he  has  been  pleafed  fo  to  con¬ 
trive  the  conftitution  and  frame  of  humanity,  that  we 
fhould  want  no  other  prompter  to  inquire  after  and 
purfue  the  rule  of  right,  but  only  our  own  felf-love, 
that  univerfal  principle  of  action.  For  he  has  fo  inti¬ 
mately  connected,  fo  infeparably  interwoven,  the  laws 
of  eternal  juftice  with  the  happinefsof  each  individual, 
that  the  latter  cannot  be  attained  but  by  obferving  the 
former  \  and  if  the  former  be  punctually  obeyed,  it 
cannot  but  induce  the  latter.  In  confequence  of  which 
mutual  connexion  of  juftice  and  human  felicity,  he  has 
not  perplexed  the  law  of  nature  wfith  a  multitude  of 
abftraCled  rules  and  precepts,  referring  merely  to  the 
fitnefs  or  unfitnefs  of  things,  as  fome  haye  vainly  fur- 
miied  \  but  hasgracioufly  reduced  the  rule  of  obedience 
to  this  one  paternal  precept,  44  that  man  fhould  pur¬ 
fue  his  own  happinefs.”  This  is  the  foundation  of 
*  See  Mo-  w^at  we  ca^  allies,  or  natural  law  *.  For  the  feveral 
rality.  articles  into  which  it  is  branched  in  our  fyftems  a- 

mount  to  no  more  than  demonftrating,  that  this  or  that 
aclion  tends  to  man’s  real  happinefs,  and  therefore 
very  juftly  concluding,  that  the  performance,  of  it  is  a 
part  of  the  law  of  nature  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  this  or  that  a&ion  is  deftru&ive  of  man’s  real 
happinefs,  and  therefore  that  the  law  of  nature  forbids 
it. 

This  law  of  nature,  being  coeval  with  mankind,  and 
di£lated  by  God  himfelf,  is  of  courfe  fuperior  in  obli¬ 
gation  to  any  other.  It  is  binding  over  all  the  globe, 
in  all  countries,  and  at  all  times  :  no  human  laws  are 
of  any  validity,  if  contrary  to  this,  and  fuch  of  them 
as  are  valid  derive  all  their  force,  and  all  their  autho¬ 
rity,  mediately  or  immediately,  from  this  original. 

But  in  order  to  apply  this  to  the  particular  exigen¬ 
cies  of  each  individual,  it  is  ftill  neceffary  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  reafon  :  whofe  office  it  is  to  difeover,  as  was 
before  obferved,  what  the  law  of  nature  directs  in  every 
circumftance  of  life,  by  confidering,  what  method 
will  tend  the  moft  effe&ually  to  our  own  fubftantial 
happinefs.  And  if  our  reafon  were  always,  as  in  our 
firft  anceftor  before  his  tranfgreffions  clear  and  perfeft, 
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unruffled  by  paffions,  unclouded  Ty  prejudice,  unim-  Of  Laws 
paired  by  difeafe  or  intemperance,  the  talk  would  be  *n  gcneral*t 
pleafant  and  eafy  *,  we  fflould  need  no  other  guide  but  * 
this.  But  every  man  now  finds  the  contrary  in  his  own 
experience  ;  that  his  reafon  is  corrupt,  and  his  under- 
ftanding  full  of  ignorance  and  error. 

This  has  given  manifold  occafion  for  the  benign  in- 
terpofition  of  Divine  Providence  *,  which,  in  compaffion 
to  the  frailty,  the  imperfe&ion,  and  the  blindneis  of 
human  reafon,  hath  been  pleafed,  at  fundry  times  and 
in  divers  manners,  to  difeover  and  enforce  its  laws  by  4 
an  immediate  and  direCl  revelation.  The  dodtrines  Law  ofRe- 
thus  delivered,  we  call  the  revealed  or  drome  law ,  andvelatl0u* 
they  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Thefe 
precepts,  when  revealed,  are  found  upon  comparifon 
to  be  really  a  part  of  the  original  law  of  nature,  as- 
they  tend  in  all  their  confequences  to  man’s  felicity. 

But  we  are  not  from  thence  to  conclude,  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  thefe  truths  was  attainable  by  reafon  in  its 
prelent  corrupted  ftate  \  fince  we  find,  that,  until  they 
were  revealed,  they  were  hid  from  the  wifdom  of  ages. 

As  then  the  moral  precepts  of  this  law  are  indeed  of 
the  fame  original  with  thofe  of  the  law  of  nature,  fo 
their  intrinfie  obligation  is  of  equal  ftrength  and  per¬ 
petuity.  Yet  undoubtedly  the  revealed  law  is  of  infi¬ 
nitely  more  authenticity  than  that  moral  fyftem  which 
is  framed  by  ethical  writers,  and  denominated  the  na¬ 
tural  law  :  becaufe  one  is  the  law  of  nature,  exprefsly 
declared  lb  to  be  by  God  himfelf )  the  other  is  only 
what,  by  the  affiftanee  of  human  reafon,  we  imagine 
to  be  that  law.  If  \vc  could  be  as  certain  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  as  we  are  of  the  former,  both  would  have  an  equal 
authority  :  but  till  then  they  can  never  be  put  in  any 
competition  together. 

Upon  thefe  two  foundations,  the  law  of  nature  and 
the  law  of  revelation,  depend  all  human  laws ;  that  is 
to  fay,  no  human  laws  fhould  be  fuffered  to  contradict 
thefe.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  great  number  of  indif¬ 
ferent  points,  in  which  both  the  divine  lawr  and  the 
natural  leave  a  man  at  his  owTn  liberty  \  but  which  are 
found  neceffary,  for  the  benefit  of  fociety,  tobereftrain- 
ed  within  certain  limits.  And  herein  it  is  that  human 
laws  have  their  greateft  force  and  efficacy  :  for,  with 
regard  to  fuch  points  as  are  not  indifferent,  human  laws 
are  only  declaratory  of,  and  aCl  in  fubordination  to, 
the  former.  To  in  fiance  in  the  cafe  of  murder  :  this 
is  exprefsly  forbidden  by  the  divine,  and  demonftrably 
by  the  natural,  law  j  and  from  thefe  prohibitions  arifes 
the  true  unlawfulnefs  of  this  crime.  Thofe  human  laws 
that  annex  a  punifhment  to  it,  do  not  at  all  increafe  its 
niorah  guilt,  or  fuperadd  any  frefh  obligation  in  foro 
confcientice  to  abftain  from  its  perpetration.  Nay,  if 
any  human  law  fhould  allow  or  enjoin  us  to  commit  it, 
we  are  bound  to  tranfgrefs  that  human  law,  or  elfe  we 
muft  offend  both  the  natural  and  the  divine.  But  with 
regard  to  matters  that  are  in  themfelves  indifferent,  and 
are  not  commanded  or  forbidden  by  thofe  fuperior  laws  \ 
fuch,  for  inftance,  as  exporting  of  wool  into  foreign 
countries  \  here  the  inferior  legiflature  has  fcope  and 
opportunity  to  interpofe,  and  to  make  that  aCtion  un¬ 
lawful  which  before  was  not  fo. 

If  man  were  to  live  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  unconnected 
with  other  individuals,  there  would  be  no  occafion  for 
any  other  laws  than  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law 
of  God.  Neither  could  any  other  law  poffibly  exift  : 
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for  a  law  always  fuppofes  fome  fuperior  who  is  to  make 
it*,  and  in  a  ftate  of  nature  we  are  all  equal,  without 
any  other  fuperior  but  him  who  is  the  Author  of  our 
being.  But  man  was  formed  for  foci ety  ;  and,  as  is 
demonftrated  by  the  writers  on  this  fubjeft,  is  neither 
capable  of  living  alone,  nor  indeed  has  the  courage  to 
do  it.  However,  as  it  is  impoflible  for  the  whole  race 
of  mankind  to  be  united  in  one  great  faciety,  they  mull 
neceffarily  divide  into  many  ;  and  form  feparate  Hates, 
commonwealths,  and  mtions,  entirely  independent  of 
each  other,  and  yet  liable  to  a  mutual  intercourfe. 
Hence  arifes  a  third  kind  of  law  to  regulate  this  mu¬ 
tual  intercourfe,  called  the  law  of  nations  :  which,  as 
none  of  thefe  Hates  will  acknowledge  a  fuperiority  in 
the  other,  cannot  be  di£lated  by  either  *,  but  depends 
entirely  upon  the  rules  of  natural  law,  or  upon  mutual 
compacts,  treaties,  leagues,  and  agreements,  between 
thefe  feveral  communities  :  in  the  conftrudlion  alfo  of 
which  compa£ls  we  have  no  other  rule  to  refort  to  but 
the  law  of  nature  ;  being  the  only  one  to  which  both 
communities  are  equally  fubjefl  :  and  therefore  the 
civil  law  very  juHly  obferves,  that  quod  tiaturalis  ratio 
inter  omnes  homines  conJUtuit ,  vocotur  jus  gentium . 

To  the  confideration,  then,  of  the  law  of  nature, 
the  revealed  law,  and  the  law  of  nations,  fucceeds 
that  of  the  municipal  or  civil  law  ;  that  is,  the  rule  by 
which  particular  diffri&s,  communities,  or  nations,  are 
.governed;  being  thus  defined  by  JuHinian,  u  jus  ci¬ 
vile  ejl  quid  quifque  Jibi  populus  conjiituit .”  We  call  it 
municipal  law,  in  compliance  with  common  fpeech  ;  f»r 
though,  Hridly,  that  expreffion  denotes  the  particular 
cuftoms  of  one  fingle  municipium  or  free  town,  yet  it 
may  with  fufficient  propriety  be  applied  to  any  one 
Hate  or  nation  which  is  governed  by  the  fame  laws  and 
cuHoms. 

Municipal  law,  thus  underHood,  is  properly  defined 
to  be  u  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  preferibed  by  the  fu- 
preme  power  in  a  Hate,  commanding  what  is  right,  and 
prohibiting  what  is  wrong.”  Let  us  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
plain  its  feveral  properties,  as  they  arife  out  of  this  de¬ 
finition. 

5  And,  firft,  it  is  a  rule  i  not  a  tranfient  fudden  or¬ 
der  from  a  fuperior  to  or  concerning  a  particular  per- 
fon  ;  but  fomething  permanent,  uniform,  and  univerfal. 
Therefore  a  particular  aft  of  the  legiflature  to  confif- 
cate  the  goods  of  Titius,  or  to  attaint  him  of  high  trea- 
fon,  does  not  enter  into  the  idea  of  a  municipal  law  : 
for  the  operation  of  this  a6l  is  fpent  upon  Titius  only, 
and  has  no  relation  to  the  community  in  general ;  it  is 
rather  a  fentenee  than  a  law.  But  an  a£t  to  declare 
that  the  crime  of  which  Titius  is  accufed  (hall  be 
deemed  high  treafon  ;  this  has  permanency,  uniformity, 
and  univerfality,  and  therefore  is  properly  a  rule.  It 
is  alfo  called  a  rule  to  diffinguifh  it  from  advice  or 
counfel ,  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  follow  or  not  as  we 
fee  proper,  and  to  judge  upon  the  reafonablenefs  or 
unreafonahlenefs  of  the  thing  advifed  :  whereas  our 
obedience  to  the  law  depends  not  upon  our  approba¬ 
tion ,  but  upon  the  Meter's  will.  Counfel  h  only 
matter  of  perfuafion,  law'  is  matter  of  injunftion  ;  coun¬ 
fel  a£ls  only  upon  the  willing,  law  upon  the  unwilling 
alfo. 

It  is  alfo  called  a  rule ,  to  diftingui'h  it  from  a  com- 
pa&  or  agreement ;  for  a  eompaft  is  a  promife  proceed¬ 
ing  from  us?  law  is  a  command  directed  to  us.  The 
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language  of  a  comprnH  is,  u  I  will,  or  will  not,  do  this  Oi  Laws 
that  of  a  law  is,  k‘  i'nou  lhait,  or  lhall  not,  do  it.”  It  *  cneraf 
is  true  there  is  an  obligation  which  a  compact  carries  "" 
with  it,  equal  in  point  of  c<  nlen  lice  to  thal  of  a  law* ; 
but  then  the  original  of  the  obligation  is  different.  In 
compacts,  we  ourfelves  determine  and  prom  it  what 
Hull  be  done,  before  we  are  obliged  to  do  it ;  in  laws, 
we  are  obliged  to  adl  without  ouiielves  determining  or 
promifing  any  thing  at  all.  Upon  thelc  accounts  law 
is  defined  to  be  “  a  rule.”  9 

Municipal  law  is  alfo  “  a  rule  of  civil  ccnduEdd'^t  ondpro* 
This  diffmguifhes  municipal  law  from  the  natural  orPc,tX* 
revealed  :  the  former  of  w  Inch  is  the  rule  ot  rnoial  ccm- 
du6l ;  and  the  latter  not  only  the  rule  of  moral  condud, 
but  alfo  of  faith.  Thefe  regard  man  as  a  creature  ; 
and  point  out  his  duty  to  God,  to  himfelf,  and  C  his 
neighbour,  confidered  in  the  light  of  an  individual. 

But  municipal  or  civil  law  regards  him  alio  a^  *  ciuzefi, 
and  bound  to  other  duties  towards  his  neighbour,  than 
thofe  of  mere  nature  and  religion  :  duties,  which  he 
has  engaged  in  by  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  com¬ 
mon  union  ;  and  which  amount  to  no  more,  than  that 
he  do  contribute,  on  his  part,  to  the  fubfiffence  and 
peace  of  the  fociety. 

It  is  likewife  “  a  rule  preferibed .”  Becaufe  a  bare  rhudpr«. 
refolution,  confined  in  the  breaff  of  the  legiflator,  with- perty. 
out  manifeffing  itlelf  by  fome  external  fign,  can  never 
be  properly  a  law'.  It  is  requifite  that  this  refolution 
be  notified  to  the  people  who  are  to  obey  it.  But  the 
manner  in  which  this  notification  is  to  be  made,  is  mat¬ 
ter  of  very  great  indifference.  It  may  be  notified  by 
univerfal  tradition  and  long  practice,  which  fuppofes 
a  previous  publication,  and  is  the  cafe  of  the  common 
law  of  England  and  of  Scotland.  It  may  be  notified 
viva  voce}  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe  ;  as  is 
done  with  regard  to  proclamations,  and  fuch  a<ffs  of 
parliament  as  are  appointed  to  be  publicly  read  in 
churches  and  other  affemblies.  It  may,  laffly,  be  no¬ 
tified  by  writing,  printing,  or  the  like  ;  which  is  the 
general  courfe  taken  with  all  our  a&s  of  parliament. 

Yet,  whatever  way  is  made  ufe  of,  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  promulgators  to  do  it  in  the  moft  public  and  per- 
fpicuous  manner ;  not  like  Caligula,  who  (according 
to  Dio  Caffius)  wrote  his  laws  in  a  very  fmall  charac¬ 
ter,  and  hung  them  up  upon  high  pillars,  the  more 
effe&ually  to  enfnare  the  people.  There  is  ftill  a  more 
unreafonable  method  than  this,  which  is  called  making 
of  law's  ex  pojl  fafto  :  when  after  an  a&ion  (indifferent 
in  itfelf)  is  committed,  the  legiflator  then  for  the  firft 
time  declares  it  to  have  been  a  crime,  and  infli&s  a 
punifhmcnt  upon  the  perfon  who  has  committed  it. 

Here  it  is  impoflible  that  the  party  could  forefee,  that 
an  adlion,  innocent  w'hen  it  was  done,  fhould  be  after¬ 
wards  converted  to  guilt  by  a  fubfequent  law  :  he  had 
therefore  no  caufe  to  abffain  from  it ;  and  all  punifh- 
ment  fi  r  not  abffaining  mult  of  confequence  be  cruel 
and  unjuff.  All  laws  fhould  be  therefore  made  to  com¬ 
mence  in  fuiuro ,  and  be  notified  before  their  commence¬ 
ment  ;  which  is  implied  in  the  term  “  preferibed.”  But 
when  this  rule  is  in  the  ufual  manner  notified  or  pre¬ 
feribed,  it  is  then  the  fubje&’s  bufinels  to  be  thorough¬ 
ly  acquainted  therewith  ;  for  if  ignorance  of  what  he 
might  know,  were  admitted  as  a  legitimate  excuse,  the 
laws  would  be  of  no  effeS,  but  might  always  be  eluded 
with  impunity. 

But 
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Of  Laws  But  further  :  Municipal  law  is  u  a  rule  of  civil  con- 
in  general.  jU(c^  prefcribed  by  the  fupre  me  power  in  a  flatc”  For 
legiflature,  as  was  before  obferved,  is  the  greateft  aCt 
Fourth  pro- of  fuperiority  that  can  be  exercifed  by  one  being  over 
perty.  another.  Wherefore  it  is  requifite  to  the  very  eflence 
of  a  law,  that  it  be  made  by  the  fupreme  power.  So¬ 
vereignty  and  legiflature  are  indeed  convertible  terms  j 
one  cannot  fubfift  without  the  other. 

This  will  naturally  lead  us  into  a  fliort  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  fociety  and  civil  government  $ 
and  the  natural  inherent  right  that  belongs  to  the  fove- 
reignty  of  a  Hate,  wherever  that  fovereignty  be  lodged, 
lz  of  making  and  enforcing  laws. 

Civil  fo-  The  only  true  and  natural  foundations  of  fociety  are 
ciety.  the  wants  and  fears  of  individuals.  Not  that  we  can 
believe,  with  fome  theoretical  writers,  that  there  ever 
ivas  a  time  when  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  fociety  5 
and  that,  from  the  impulfe  of  reafon,  and  through  a 
fenfe  of  their  wants  and  weaknefles,  individuals  met 
together  in  a  large  plain,  entered  into  an  original  con- 
trad!,  and  chofe  the  tailed;  man  prefent  to  be  their  go¬ 
vernor.  This  notion,  of  an  aCtually  exifting  uncon¬ 
nected  ftate  of  nature,  is  too  wild  to  be  ferioufly  ad¬ 
mitted  :  and  befides,  it  is  plainly  contradictory  to  the 
revealed  accounts  of  the  primitive  origin  of  mankind, 
and  their  prefervation  2000  years  afterwards  ;  both 
which  were  effeCted  by  the  means  of  Angle  families. 
Tliefe  formed  the  firft  fociety  among  themfelves, 
which  every  day  extended  its  limits  ;  and  when  it 
grew  too  large  to  fubfift  with  convenience  in  that  paf- 
toral  ftate  wherein  the  patriarchs  appear  to  have  lived, 
it  neceflarily  fubdivided  itfelf  by  various  migrations  in¬ 
to  more.  Afterwards,  as  agriculture  increased,  which 
employs  and  can  maintain  a  much  greater  number  of 
hands,  migrations  became  lefs  frequent  \  and  various 
tribes,  which  had  formerly  feparated,  reunited  again  ; 
fometimes  by  compulfton  and  conqueft,  fometimes  by 
accident,  and  fometimes  perhaps  by  compaCt.  But 
though  fociety  had  not  its  formal  beginning  from  any 
convention  of  individuals,  aCluated  by  their  wants  and 
their  fears  \  yet  it  is  the  fenfe  of  their  weaknefs  and 
imperfeCtion  that  keeps  mankind  together,  that  de- 
monftrates  the  neceflity  of  this  union,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  is  the  folid  and  natural  foundation,  as  well  as  the 
cement  of  fociety.  And  this  is  what  we  mean  by  the 
original  contraCt  of  fociety  \  which,  though  perhaps 
in  no  inftance  it  has  ever  been  formally  exprefled  at 
the  firft  inftitution  of  a  ftate,  yet  in  nature  and  reafon 
muft  always  be  underftood  and  implied  in  the  very  aCt 
of  aflbeiating  together  ;  namely,  that  the  whole  fhould 
proteCt  all  its  parts,  and  that  every  part  fhould  pay 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  whole  j  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  community  fhould  guard  the  rights  of 
each  individual  member,  and  that  (in  return  for  this 
protection)  each  individual  fhould  fubmit  to  the  laws 
of  the  community  \  without  which  fubmiflion  of  all,  it 
was  impoflible  that  protection  could  be  certainly  ex- 
t  tended  to  any. 

Govern-  For  when  fociety  is  once  formed,  government  refults 
Blent.  of  courfe,  as  neceffary  to  preferve  and  to  keep  that  fo¬ 
ciety  in  order.  Unlefs  foine  fuperior  be  conftituted, 
whofe  commands  and  decifions  all  the  members  are 
bound  to  obey,  they  would  (till  remain  as  in  a  ftate  of 
nature,  without  any  judge  upon  earth  to  define  their 
feveral  rights,  and  redrefs  their  feveral  wrongs.  But 
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as  all  the  members  of  fociety  are  naturally  equal,  it  Of  Laws 
may  be  afked,  In  whofe  hands  are  the  reins  of  govern-  m  ffenerah 
ment  to  be  intrufted  ?  To  this  the  general  anfwer  is 
eafy  ;  but  the  application  of  it  to  particular  cafes  has 
occafioned  one  half  of  thofe  mifehiefs  which  are  apt 
to  proceed  from  mifguided  political  zeal.  In  general, 
all  mankind  will  agree,  that  government  fhould  be  re- 
pofed  in  fuch  perfoiis,  in  whom  thofe  qualities  are  moil 
likely  to  be  found,  the  perfection  of  which  is  among 
the  attributes  of  him  who  is  emphatically  ftyled  the 
Supreme  Being  ;  the  three  grand  requiiites,  namely,  of 
wifdom,  of  goodnefs,  and  of  power  :  wifdom,  to  difeern 
the  real  intereft  of  the  community  }  goodnefs,  to  en¬ 
deavour  always  to  purfue  that  real  intereft  \  and 
ftrength  or  power  to  carry  this  knowledge  and  inten¬ 
tion  into  aCtion.  Thefc  are  the  natural  foundations 
of  fovereignty,  -and  thefe  are  the  requifi^es  that  ought 
to  be  found  in  every  well  conftituted  frame  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

How  the  feveral  forms  of  government  we  "now  fee 
in  the  world  at  firft  aCtually  began,  is  matter  of  great 
uncertainty,  and  has  occafioned  infinite  difputes.  It 
is  not  our  bufinefs  or  intentiorf  to  enter  into  any  of 
them.  However  they  began,  or  by  what  right  foever 
they  fubfift,  there  is  and  muft  be  in  all  of  them  a  fu¬ 
preme,  irrefiftible,  abfolute,  uncontrolled  authority,  in 
which  the  jura  futnnta  imperii ,  or  the  rights  of  fove¬ 
reignty,  refide.  And  this  authority  is  placed  in  thofe 
hands,  wherein  (according  to  the  opinion  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  fuch  refpeCtive  ftates,  either  exprefsly  given  or 
collected  from  their  tacit  approbation)  the  qualities  re-  , 
quifite  for  fupremacy,  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  power, 
are  the  moft  likely  to  be  foand.  14 

The  political  writers  of  antiquity  will  not  allow  Different 
more  than  three  regular  forms  of  government  :  the  firft,  forms 
when  the  fovereign  power  is  lodged  in  an  aggregate1  ereo  * 
afiembly  confiding  of  all  the  members  of  a  community, 
which  is  called  a  democracy ;  the  fecond,  when  it  is 
lodged  in  a  council  compofed  of  feleCt  members,  and 
then  it  is  ftyled  an  arijiocracy  ;  the  laft,  when  it  is  in¬ 
trufted  in  the  hands  of  a  Angle  perfon,  and  then  it 
takes  the  name  of  a  jnonarchj .  All  other  fpecies  of 
government,  they  fay,  are  either  corruptions  of,  or  re¬ 
ducible  to,  thefe  three. 

By  the  fovereign  power,  as  was  before  obferved,  is 
meant  the  making  of  laws  ;  for  wherever  that  power 
refides,  all  others  muft  conform  to  and  be  direCted  by 
it,  whatever  appearance  the  outward  form  and  admi- 
niftration  or  the  government  may  put  on.  For  it  is  at 
any  time  in  the  option  of  the  legiflature  to  alter  that 
form  and  ad minift ration  by  a  new  ediCt  or  rule,  and  to 
put  the  execution  of  the  laws  into  whatever  hands  it 
pleafes  :  and  all  the  other  powers  of  the  ftate  muft  obey 
the  legiflative  power  in  the  execution  of  their  feveral 
functions,  or  elfe  the  conftitution  is  at  an  end. 

In  a  democracy,  where  the  right  of  making  laws 
refides  in  the  people  at  large,  public  virtue  or  goodnefs 
of  intention  is  more  likely  to  be  found  than  either  of 
the  other  qualities  of  government.  Popular  affemblies 
are  frequently  foolifti  in  their  contrivance,  and  weak 
in  their  execution  •,  but  generally  mean  to  do  the  thing 
that  is  right  and  juft,  and  have  always  a  degree  of  pa- 
triotifm  or  public  fpirit.  In  ariftocracies  there  is  more 
wifdom  to  be  found  than  in  the  other  forms  of  go¬ 
vernment  \  being  compofed,  or  intended  to  be  com- 
4  E  pofed. 
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Of  Laws  pofed,  of  the  mcft  *aperience3  citizens  :  but  there  is 
,iB  general.  kfg  honefty  than  in  a  republic,  and  lefs  ftrength  than 
in  a  monarchy.  A  monarchy  is  indeed  the  mod  power¬ 
ful  of  any,  all  the  finews  of  government  being,  knit  and 
united  together  in  the  hand  of  the  prince*,  but  then 
there  is  imminent  danger  of  his  employing  that  ftrength 
to  improvident  or  oppreflive  purpofes. 

Thus  thefc  three  Ipecies  of  government  have  all  of 
them  their  feveral  perfeftions  and  imperfections.  De¬ 
mocracies  are  ufually  the  beft  calculated  to  direft  the 
end  of  a  law  ;  ariftocracies,  to  invent  the  means  by 
which  that  end  (hall  be  obtained  7  and  monarchies,  to 
carry  thofe  means  into  execution.  And  the  ancients, 
as  was  obferved,  had  in  general  no  idea  of  any  other 
permament  form  of  government  but  thefe  three  :  for 
though  Cicero  declares  himfelf  of  opinion,  u  e(fe  optime 
conjhtutam  rempubheam ,  qua  ex  tribus  genenbus  iltis , 
regally  optirno ,  el  populari,  Jit  mo  dive  confufc  ,\”  yet  Ta¬ 
citus  treats  this  notion  of  a  mixed  government,  formed 
out  of  them  all,  and  partaking  of  the  advantages  of 
each,  as  a  vifionary  whim,  and  one  that,  if  effected, 
could  never  be  lading  or  fecure. 

Britifh  con-  But,  happily  for  uf  of  this  idand,  the  Britifh  con- 
ijitution.  ftitution  has  long  remained,  and  we  trud  will  long  con¬ 
tinue,  a  danding  exception  to  the  truth  of  this  obfer- 
vation.  For,  as  with  us  the  executive  power  of  the 
3aw?s  is  lodged  in  a  {ingle  perfon,  they  have  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  drength  and  defpatch  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  mod  abfolute  monarchy  :  and,  as  the  legidature 
of  the  kingdom  is  intruded  to  three  didinft  powers, 
entirely  independent  of  each  other  \  nrft,  the  king  \  fe- 
i  condly,  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  which  is  an 
aridoeratical  affembly  of  perfons  felefted  for  their  pie¬ 
ty,  their  birth,  their  wifdom,  their  valour,  or  their  pro¬ 
perty  *,  and,  thirdly,  the  houfe  of  commons,  freely 
chofen  by  the  people  from  among  themfelves,  which 
makes  it  a  kind  of  democracy^  as  this  aggregate  body, 
aftuated  by  different  fprings  and  attentive  to  different 
interefts,  compofes  the  Britiih  parliament,  and  has  the 
fupreme  difpofal  of  every  thing,  no  innovation  can 
be  attempted  by  either  of  the  three  branches,,  but  will 
be  withdood  by  one  of  the  other  two,  each  branch 
being  armed  with  a  negative  power  fufficient  to  repel 
any  new  meafure  which  it  {hall  think  inexpedient  or 
dangerous. 

Here,  then,  is  lodged  the  fovereignty  of  the  Britifh 
eonftitution  ;  and  lodged  as  beneficially  as  is  podible 
for  fociety.  For  in  no  other  ftiape  could  we  be  fo  cer¬ 
tain  of  finding  the  three  great  qualities  of  government 
fo  w'ell  and  fo  happily  united.  If  the  fupreme  powfer 
were  lodged  in  any  one  of  the  three  branches  fepa- 
rately,  we  mud  be  expofed  to  the  inconveniences  of 
either  abfolute  monarchy,  aridocracy,  or  democracy  ; 
and  fo  want  two  of  the  three  principal  ingredients  of 
good  polity,  either  virtue,  wifdom,  or  power.  If  it 
were  lodged  in  any  two  of  the  branches  y  for  indance, 
in  the  king  and  houfe  of  lords  *,  our  laws  might  be  pro¬ 
vidently  made  and  wfell  executed,  but  they  might  not 
,  alw  ays  have  the  good  of  the  people  in  view  :  if  lodged 
in  the  king  and  commons,  we  (hould  want  that  cireum- 
fpeftion  and  mediatory  caution,  which  the  wifdom  of 
the  peers  is  to  afford  :  if  the  fupreme  rights  of  legifla- 
ture  were  lodged  in  the  two  houfes  only,  and  the  king 
bad  no  negative  upon  their  proceedings,  they  might  be 
tempted  to  encroach  upon  the  royal  prerogative,  or  per- 
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haps  to  abolilh  the  kingly  office,  and  thereby  weaken  Of  Laws 
(if  not  totally  dedroy)  the  drength  of  the  executive  w  general, 
power.  But  the  conftitutional  government  of  this  ~  V"—' 

ifland  is  fo  admirably  tempered  and  confounded,  that 
nothing  can  endanger  or  hurt  it,,  but  deftroying  the 
equilibrium  of  power  between  one  branch  of  the  legif- 
lature  and  the  reft.  For  if  ever  it  fnould  happen,  that 
the  independence  of  any  one  of  the  three  {hould  be  loft, 
or  that  it  {hould  become  fubfervient  to  the  views  of 
either  of  the  other  two,  there  would  foon  be  an  end  of 
our  conditution.  The  legidature  would  be  changed 
from  that  which  was  originally' fet  up  by  the  general 
confent  and  fundamental  aft  of  the  fociety,  and  fuch  a 
change,  however  effefted,  is,  according  to  Mr  Locke 
(who  perhaps  carries  his  theory  too  far),  at  once  an 
entire  diffolution  of  the  bands  of  government  ;  and  the 
people  are  thereby  reduced  to  a  date  of  anarchy,  with 
liberty  to  conditute  to  themfelves  a  new  legiflative 
power. 

Having  thus  curforily  confidered  the  three  ufual  16 
fpecies  of  government,  and  our  own  lingular  confti tui¬ 
tion  felefted  and  compounded  from  them  all,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  obferve,.that,  as  the  power  of  making  laws  con- 
ftitutes  the  fupreme  authority,  fo  wherever  the  fupreme 
authority  in  any  date  refides,  it  is  the  right  of  that 
authority  t©  make  laws  *,  that  is,  in  the  words  of  our 
definition,  to  preferibe  the  rule  of  civil  aBion.  And  this 
may  be  difeovered  from  the  very  end  and  inditution  of 
civil  dates.  For  a  date  is  a  colieftive  body,  compofed 
of  a  multitude  of  individuals,  united  for  their  fafety 
and  convenience,  and  intending  to  aft  together  a  &  one 
man.  If  it  is  therefore  tt>  aft  as  one  man,  it  ought 
to  aft  by  one  uniform  will.  But,  inafmuch  as  poli¬ 
tical  communities  are  made  up  of  many  natural  per¬ 
fons,  each  of  whom  has  his  particular  will  and  inclina¬ 
tion,  thefe  feveral  w  ills  cannot  by  any  natural  union  be 
joined  together,  or  tempered  and  difpofed  into  a  lading 
harmony,  fo  as  to  conditute  and  produce  that  one  uni¬ 
form-will  of  the  whole.  It  can  therefore  be  no  other- 
wife  produced  than  by  a  political  union  -y  by  the  con¬ 
fent  of  all  perfons  toTubmit  their  own  private- wills  to 
the  will  of  one  man,  or  of  one  or  more  aflbmhlies  of 
to  whom  the  fupreme  authority  is  intruded  y  and 


men, 

this  will  of  that  one  man,  or  affembage  of  men,  is  in 
different  dates,  according  to  their  different  conftitu- 
tions,  underllcod  to  be  law'. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  right  of  the  fupreme  power  to 
make  laws  :  but  farther,  it  is  its  duty  likewife.  For 
fince  the  refpeftive  members  are  bound  to  conform 
themfelves  to  the  will  of  the  date,  it  is  expedient  that 
they  receive  direftions  from  the  date  declaratory  of 
that  its  will.  But  it  is  impoflihle,  in  fo  great  a 
multitude,  to  give  injunftions  to -every  particular  man, 
relative  to  each  particular  aftion,  therefore  the  date 
edablifhes  general  rules,  for  the  perpetual  information 
and  direftion  of  all  perfons  in  all  points,  whether  of 
pofitive  or  negative  duty  :  and  this,  in  order  that 
every  man  may  know  what  to  look  upon  as  his  own, 
what  as  another’s  ;  what  abfolute  and  what  relative 
duties  are  required  at  his  hands  }  what  is  “to  be  efteenv 
ed  honed,  diihoncft,  or  indifferent  j  what  degree  every 
man  retains  of  his  natural  liberty,  and  what  he  has  gi¬ 
ven  up  as  the  price  of  the  benefits  of  fociety  '7  and  af¬ 
ter  what  manner  each  perfon  is  to  moderate  the  ufe 
and  exercife  of  thofe  rights  which  the  date  afligns 

him. 
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him,  !n  order  to  promote  and  fecure  the  public  tran¬ 
quillity. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  the  truth  of  the  for¬ 
mer  branch  of  our  definition  is  (we  truft)  fufficiently 
evident  ;  that  “  municipal  law  is  a  rule  of  civil  cori- 
dud,  prefcribed  by  the fupreme  power  in  ajlate We 
proceed  now  to  the  latter  branch  of  it ;  that  it  is  a  rule 
{b  prefcribed,  “  commanding  what  is  right,  and  pro¬ 
hibiting  what  is  wrong.” 

Now,  in  order  to  do  this  completely,  it  is  firft  of  all 
neceiTary  that  the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong  be 
eftabliftied  and  afcertained  by  law.  And  when  this  is 
once  done,  it  will  follow  of  courfe,  that  it  is  likewile 
the  bufinefs  of  the  law,  confidered  as  a  rule  of  civil 
condud,  to  enforce  thefe  rights,  and  toreftrain  or  re¬ 
dr  efs  thefe  wrongs.  It  remains  therefore  only  to  con- 
fider,  in  what  manner  the  law  is  faid  to  afcertain  the 
boundaries  of  right  and  wrong  ;  and  tne  methods 
which  it  makes  to  command  the  one  and  prohibit  the 


other. 

For  this  pur pofe,  every  law  may  be  faid  to  confift  of 
(everal  parts  *,  one,  declaratory  ;  whereby  the  rights  to 
be  obferved,  and  the  wrongs  to  be  efchewed,  are  clearly 
defined  and  laid  down  :  another,  diredory  ;  whereby 
the  fubjed  is  intruded  and  enjoined  to  obferve  thofe 
rights,  and  to  abftain  from  the  commiflion  of  thofe 
wrongs :  a  third,  remedial  •,  whereby  a  method  is  point¬ 
ed  out  to  recover  a  man’s  private  rights,  or  redrefs  his 
private  wrongs:  to  which  may  be  added  a  fourth,  ufual- 
ly  termed  the  JanBion  or  vindicatory  branch  of  the  law, 
whereby  it  is  fignified  what  evil  or  penalty  (hall  be  in¬ 
curred  by  fuch  as  commit  any  public  wrongs,  and  tranf- 
grefs  or  negled  their  duty. 

Declara-  With  regard  to  the  ^  declaratory 

Cory  pan  ofpart  of  the  municipal  law  ;  this  depends  not  fo  much 

ihe  law.  upon  the  law  of  revelation  or  of  nature,  as  upon  the 
wifdom  and  will  of  the  legiflator.  This  dodrine,  which 
before  was  (lightly  touched,  deferves  a  more  particular 
explication.  Thofe  rights,  then,  which  God  and  nature 
have  eftabliftied,  and  are  therefore  called  natural  rights , 
fuch  as  are  life  and  liberty,  need  not  the  aid  of  human 
laws  to  be  more  effedually  invefted  in  every  man  than 
they  are;  neither  do  they  receive  any  additional  ftrength 
when  declared  by  the  municipal  laws  to  be  inviolable. 
On  the  contrary,  no  human  legiflature  has  power'To 
abridge  or  deftrey  them,  unlefs  the  owner  (hall  liirn- 
feif  commit  fome  ad  that  amounts  to  a  forfeiture. 
Neither  do  divine  or  natural  duties  (fuch  as,  for  in- 
ilance,  the  worftiip  of  God,  the  maintenance  of  child¬ 
ren,  and  the  like)  receive  any  ftronger  fandion  from 
being  alfo  declared  to  be  duties  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  cafe  is  the  fame  as  to  crimes  and  mifdemeanors, 
that  are  forbidden  by  the  fuperior  laws,  and  therefore 
ftyled  mala  in  fey  fuch  ns  murder,  theft,  and  perjury  ; 
which  contrad  no  additional  turpitude  from  being  de¬ 
clared  unlawful  by  the  inferior  legiflature.  For  that 
legiflature  in  all  thefe  cafes  ads  only,  as  was  before 
©bferved,  is%  fubordination  to  the  Great  Lawgiver, 
tranfcrib’ng  and  publifhing  his  precepts.  So  that, 
upon  rhe  whole,  the  declaratory  part  of  the  municipal 
law  has  no  force  or  operation  at  all,  with  regard  to 
adions  that  are  naturally  and  intrinfically  right  or 
wrong. 

But  with  regard  to  things  in  themfelves  indifferent, 
'the  cafe  is  entirely  allered.  Thefe  become  either  right 


or  wrong,  juft  or  unjuft,  duties  or  mifdemeanors,  as-  Of  Laws 
cording  as  the  municipal  legiflator  fees  proper,  for  m  Sfcnera*’t 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  fociety,  and  more  effec- 
tually  carrying  on  the  purpofes  of  civil  life.  Thus 
our  own  common  law  has  declared,  that  the  goods  of 
the  wife  do  inftantly  upon  marriage  become  the  pro¬ 
perty  and  right  of  the  hufband  ;  and  our  ftatute  law 
has  declared  all  monopolies  a  public  offenee  :  yet  that 
right,  and  this  offence,  have  no  foundation  in  nature  y 
but  are  merely  created  by  the  law,  for  the  purpofes  of 
civil  fociety.  And  fometimes,  where  the  thing  itfelf 
has  its  rife  from  the  law  of  nature,  the  particular  cir- 
cumftanccs  and  mode  of  doing  it  become  right  or  wrong, 
as  the  laws  of  the  land  fliall  dired.  Thus,  for  in  fiance, 
in  civil  duties ;  obedience  to  fuperiors  is  the  dodrine 
of  revealed  as  well  as  natural  religion  :  but  who  thofe 
fuperiors  (hall  be,  and  in  what  circumftances,  or  1 3 
what  degrees  they  fliall  be  obeyed,  is  the  province  of 
human  laws  to  determine.  And  fo,  as  to  injuries  or 
crimes,  it  muft  be  left  to  our  own  legiflature  to  decide, 
in  what  cafes  the  feizing  another’s  cattle  fliall  amount 
to  the  crime  of  robbery ;  and  where  it  fhall  be  a  jufti- 
fiable  adion,  as  when  a  landlord  takes  them  by  way  of 
diftrefs  for  rent. 

Thus  much  for  the  declaratory  part  of  the  municipal  Dire&ory 
law  :  and  the  direBory  Hands  much  upon  the  fame  part, 
footing ;  for  this  virtually  includes  the  former,  the  de¬ 
claration  being  ufually  colleded  from  the  diredion. 

The  kw  that  fays,  “  Thou  (halt  not  fteal,”  implies  a 
declaration  that  Healing  is  a  crime.  And  we  have  feen, 
that,  in  things  naturally  indifferent,  the  very  effence  of 
right  and  wrong  depends  upon  the  diredion  of  the  laws 
to  do  or  to  omit  them.  ^ 

The  remedial  part  of  a  law  is  fo  neceffary  a  confe-  Remedial 
quence  of  the  two  former,  that  laws  muft  be  very  part, 
vague  and  imperfed  without  it.  For  in  vain  would 
rights  be  declared,  in  vain  direded  to  be  obferved,  if 
there  were  no  method  of  recovering  and  afferting  thofe 
rights  when  wrongfully  withheld  or  invaded.  T  his 
is  what  we  mean  properly,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  pro- 
tedion  of  the  law.  When,  for  inftance,  the  declaratory 
part  of  the  law  has  faid,  that  “  the  field  or  inheritance 
which  belonged  to  Titius’s  father  is  veiled  by  his 
death  in  Titius,”  and  the  diredory  part  has  “  forbid¬ 
den  any  one  to  enter  on  another’s  property  without  the 
leave  of  the  owner  if  Gaius  after  this  will  prefume 
to  take  poffeffion  of  the  land,  the  remedial  part  of  th® 
law  will  then  interpofe  its  office;  will  make  Gaius  re- 
ftore  the  poffeffion  to  Titius,  and  alfo  pay  him  damages 
for  the  invafion. 

With  regard  to  the  fandion  of  laws,^  or  the  evil 
that  may  attend  the  breach  of  public  duties;  it  is  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  human  legiflators  have  for  the  muft  part 
chofen  to  make  the  fandion  of  their  laws  rather  vin¬ 
dicatory  than  remuneratory,  or  to  confift  rather  isi 
punifhments  than  in  adual  particular  rewards:  Be- 
caufe,  in  the  firft  place,  the  quiet  enjoyment  and 
protedion  of  all  our  civil  rights  and  liberties,  which 
are  the  fure  and  general  confequence  of  obedience  t* 
the  municipal  law,  are  in  themfelves  the  bed  and  rnoft 
valuable  of  all  rewards:  becaufe  alfo,  were  the  cxercife 
of  every  virtue  to  be  enforced  by  the  propofal  of  par¬ 
ticular  rewards,  it  were  impoffible  for  any  (late  to 
furnifh  (lock  enough  for  fo  profufe  a  bounty  ;  and  far¬ 
ther,  becaufe  the  dread  of  evil  is  a  much  more  forcible 
4  E  2  principle 
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Of  Laws  principle  of  human  anions  than  the  profpeft  of  good. 
in  general,  por  w}1icj1  reafons,  though  a  prudent  beftowing  of 

~v  ~  rewards  is  fometimes  of  exquifite  ufe,  yet  we  find  that 
thofe  civil  laws,  which  enforce  and  enjoin  our  duty,  do 
feldom,  if  ever,  propofe  any  privilege  or  gift  to  fuch 
as  obey  the  law  $  but  do  conftantly  come  armed  with 
a  penalty  denounced  againft  tranfgreffors,  either  ex- 
prefsly  defining  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  pnnilh- 
ment,  or  elfe  leaving  it  to  the  difcretiou  of  the  judges, 
and  thofe  who  are  intruded  with  the  care  of  putting 
>11  the  laws  in  execution. 

Vindica-  Of  all  the  parts  of  a  law  the  moll  effeftual  is  the  vin- 
,  tory  Part*  dicatory.  For  it  is  but  loft  labour  to  fay,  “  Do  this,  or 
avoid  that,”  unlefs  we  alfo  declare,  “  This  (hall  be  the 
confequence  of  your  noncompliance.”  We  mult  there¬ 
fore  obferve,  that  the  main  ftrength  and  force  of  a  law 
confifts  in  the  penalty  annexed  to  it.  Herein  is  to  be 
found  the  principal  obligation  of  human  laws. 

Legiflators  and  their  laws  are  faid  to  compel  and 
oblige :  not  that,  by  any  natural  violence,  they  fo  cori- 
ftrain  a  man  as  to  render  it  impoflible  for  him  to  aft 
otherwise  than  as  they  direft,  which  is  the  drift  fenfe 
of  obligation  j  but  becaufe,  by  declaring  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  penalty  againft  offenders,  they  bring  it  to  pais 
that  no  man  can  eafily  choofe  to  tranfgrefs  the  law  5 
lince,  by  reafon  of  the  impending  correftion,  compli¬ 
ance  is  in  a  high  degree  preferable  to  difobedience. 
And,  even  where  rewards  are  propofed  as  well  as  pu- 
nifhments  threatened,  the  obligation  of  the  law  feems 
chiefly  to  confift  in  the  penalty  :  for  rewards,  in  their 
nature,  can  only  perfuade  and  allure ;  nothing  is  com- 
pulfory  but  punifhment. 

It  has  been  held  true,  and  very  juftly,  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  our  ethical  writers,  that  human  laws  are  bind¬ 
ing  upon  men’s  confciences.  But,  if  that  were  the 
only  or  moft  forcible  obligation,  the  good  only  would 
regard  the  laws,  and  the  bad  would  let  them  at  de¬ 
fiance.  And,  true  as  this  principle  is,  it  muft  dill 
be  underftood  with  fome  reftriftion.  It  holds,  we  ap¬ 
prehend.  as  to  rights  ;  and  that,  when  the  law  has  de¬ 
termined  the  field  to  belong  to  Titius,  it  is  a  matter  of 
confcience  no  longer  to  withhold  or  to  invade  it.  So 
alfo  in  regard  to  natural  duties ,  and  fuch  offences  as  are 
mala  in  fe  :  here  we  are  bound  in  confcience,  becaufe 
we  are  bound  by  Jfuperior  laws,  before  thofe  human 
laws  were  in  being,  to  perform  the  one  and  abdain 
from  the  other.  But  in  relation  to  thofe  laws  which 
enjoin  only  pofitive  duties,  and  forbid  only  fuch  things 
as  are  not  mala  in  fe ,  but  mala  prohibita  merely,  with¬ 
out  any  intermixture  of  moral  guilt,  annexing  a  pe¬ 
nalty  to  noncompliance  5  here  confcience  feems  to  be 
no  farther  concerned,  than  by  direfting  a  fubmiflion 
to  the  penalty,  in  cafe  of  our  breach  of  thofe  laws  : 
for  other  wife  the  multitude  of  penal  laws  in  a  date 
would  not  only  be  looked  upon  as  an  impolitic,  but 
would  alfo  be  a  very  wicked,  thing  j  if  every  fuch  law 
were  a  fnare  for  the  confcience  of  the  fubjeft.  Butjn 
thefe  cafes  the  alternative  is  offered  to  every  man  ; 
44  either  abdain  from  this,  or  fubmit  to  fuch  a  penalty 
and  his  confcience  will  be  clear  whichever  fide  of  the 
alternative  he  thinks  proper  to  embrace.  Thus,  by  the 
datutes  for  preferving  the  game,  a  penalty  is  denounced 
againft  every  unqualified  perfon  that  kills  a  hare,  and 
againft  every  perfon  who  poffeffes  a  partridge  in  Au- 
gud.  And  fo  too,  by  other  datutes,  pecuniary  pe- 
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nalties  are  inflifted  for  exercifing  trades  without  ferv- 
ing  an  apprenticefhip  thereto,  for  erefting  cottages  5 
without  annexing  four  acres  of  land  to  each,  for  not 
burying  the  dead  in  woollen,  for  not  performing  fta- 
tute  work  on  the  public  roads,  and  for  innumerable 
other  pofitive  mifdemeanors.  Now  thefe  prohibitory 
laws  do  not  make  the  tranfgreftion  a  moral  offence,  or 
fin  :  the  only  obligation  in  confcience  is  to  fubmit  to 
the  penalty,  if  levied.  It  muft,  however,  be  obferved, 
that  we  are  here  fpeaking  of  laws  that  are  firr.ply  and 
purely  penal,  where  the  thing  forbidden  or  enjoined  is 
wholly  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  where  the  penalty 
inflifted  is  an  adequate  compenfation  for  the  civil  in¬ 
convenience  fuppofed  to  rile  from  the  offence.  But 
where  difobedience  to  the  law  involves  in  it  alfo  any 
degree  of  public  mifchitf  or  private  injury,  there  it  falls 
within  our  former  didinftion,  and  is  alfo  an  offence 
againft  confcience. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  definition  laid  down 
of  a  municipal  law  5  and  have  ftiown  that  it  is  44  a 
rule — of  civil  conduft-— prefcribed — >by  the  fupreme 
power  in  a  ftate — commanding  what  is  right,  and  pro¬ 
hibiting  what  is  wrong  in  the  explication  of  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  interweave  a  few  ufeful  prin¬ 
ciples,  concerning  the  nature  of  civil  government,  and 
the  obligation  of  human  laws.  Before  we  conclude  this 
part,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  a  few  obfervations 
concerning  the  interpretation  of  laws.  22 

When  any  doubt  arofe  upon  the  conftruftion  of  the  Of  the  in- 
Roman  laws,  the  ufage  was  to  ftate  the  cafe  to  theterpreta- 
emperor  in  writing,  and  take  his  opinion  upon  it.tiono^ 
This  was  certainly  a  bad  method  of  interpretation. laws* 

To  interrogate  the  legiflature  to  decide  particular  dif- 
putes,  is  not  only  endlefs,  but  affords  great  room  for 
partiality  and  oppreffion.  The  anfwers  of  the  emperor 
were  called  his  referipts,  and  thefe  had  in  fucceeding 
cafes  the  force  of  perpetual  laws  *,  though  they  ought 
to  be  carefully  diftinguiflied,  by  every  rational  civilian, 
from  thofe  general  conftitutions  which  had  only  the 
nature  of  things  for  their  guide.  The  emperor  Ma- 
crinus,  as  his  hiftorian  Capitolinus  informs  us,  had  once 
refolved  to  abolifh  thefe  referipts,  and  retain  only  the 
general  edifts  :  he  could  not  bear  that  the  hafty  and 
crude  anfwers  of  fuch  princes  as  Commodus  and  Cara- 
calla  ftiould  be  reverenced  as  laws.  But  Juftinian 
thought  otherwife,  and  he  has  preferved  them  all.  In 
like  manner  the  canon  laws,  or  decretal  epillles  of  the 
popes,  are  all  of  them  referipts  in  the  ftrifteft  fenfe. 
Contrary  to  all  true  forms  of  reafoning,  they  argue 
from  particulars  to  generals. 

The  faireft  and  moft  rational  method  to  interpret 
the  will  of  the  legiflator,  is  by  exploring  his  intentions 
at  the  time  when  the  law  was  made,  by  figns  the  moft 
natural  and  probable.  And  thefe  figns  are  either  the 
words,  the  context,  the  fuhjeft-maUer,  the  effefts  and 
confequence,  or  the  fpirit  and  reafon  ©f  the  law.  Let 
us  take  a  fhort  view  of  them  all. 

I.  Words  are  generally  to  be  underftood  in  their 
ufual  and  moft  known  fignification  ;  not  fo  much  re¬ 
garding  the  propriety  of  grammar,  as  their  general 
and  popular  ufe.  Thus  the  law  mentioned  by  Puffen- 
dorf,  which  forbade  a  layman  to  lay  hands  on  a  prieft, 
was  adjudged  to  extend  to  him  who  had  hurt  a  prieft 
with  a  weapon.  Again  :  Terms  of  art,  or  technical 
terms,  muft  be  taken  according  to  the  acceptation  of 
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Of  Laws  tile  learned  In  each  art,  trade,  and  fclence.  So  in  the 
in  general.  0f  fettlement,  where  the  crown  of  England  is  li- 
“  to  the  princefs  Sophia,  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body  being  Proteflants,”  it  becomes  neceffary  to  call 
in  the  afiiftance  of  lawyers,  to  afcertain  the  precife 
idea  of  the  words  u  heirs  of  her  body  j”  which  in  a 
legal  fenfe  comprife  only  certain  of  her  lineal  defend¬ 
ants.  Laftly,  Where  words  are  clearly  repugnant  in 
two  laws,  the  latter  law  takes  place  of  the  elder  \  leges 
pofieriores  priores  contrarias  obrogant ,  is  a  maxim  of 
univerfal  law,  as  well  as  of  our  own  conftitutions.  And 
accordingly  it  was  laid  down  by  a  law  of  the  twelve 
tables  at  Home,  ^uod  populus  pojlremum jufjit,  id  jus  re¬ 
turn  ejlo . 

24  2.  If  words  happen  to  be  ftill  dubious,  we  may 
eftablifh  their  meaning  from  the  context ;  with  which 
it  may  be  of  lingular  ufe  to  compare  a  word  or  a  fen- 
tence,  whenever  they-are  ambiguous,  equivocal,  or  in¬ 
tricate.  Thus  the  proeme,  or  preamble,  is  often  called 
in  to  help  the  conftru£lion  of  an  a£t  of  parliament.  Of 
the  fame  nature  and  ufe  is  the  comparifon  of  a  law  with 
other  laws  that  are  made  by  the  lame  legiflator,  that 
have  fome  affinity  with  the  fubje£l,  or  that  exprefsly 
relate  to  the  fame  point.  Thus,  when  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land  declares  murder  to  be  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  we  mult  refort  to  the  fame  law  of  England  to 
learn  what  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  :  and,  when  the  com¬ 
mon  law  cenfures  fimoniacal  contrails,  it  affords  great 
light  to  the  fubje£l  to  confider  what  the  canon  law  has 
adjudged  to  be  limony. 

25  3.  As  to  the  JubjeB-matter ,  words  are  always  to  be 
underftood  as  having  a  regard  thereto  •,  for  that  is  al¬ 
ways  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  eye  of  the  legiflator,  and 
all  his  expreffions  diredled  to  that  end.  Thus,  when  a 
law  of  Edward  III.  forbids  all  ecelefiaftical  perfons  to 
purchafe  provifions  at  Rome,  it  might  feem  to  prohibit 
the  buying  of  grain  and  other  victual  j  but  when  we 
confider  that  the  flatute  was  made  to  reprefs  the  ufurpa- 
tions  of  the  papal  fee,  and  that  the  nominations  to  be¬ 
nefices  by  the  pope  were  called  provifions ,  we  ffiall  fee 
that  the  reftraint  is  intended  to  be  laid  upon  fuch  pro¬ 
vifions  only. 

26  4.  As  to  the  effe&s  and  confequence ,  the  rule  is, 
That  where  words  bear  either  none,  or  a  very  abfurd 
fignificatiem,  if  literally  underftood,  we  muft  a  little 
deviate  from  the  received  fenfe  of  them.  Therefore - 
the  Bolognian  law,  mentioned  by  Puffendorf,  which 
enabled  “  that  whoever  drew  blood  in  the  ftreets  fhould 
be  puniftied  with  the  utmoft  feverity,”  was  held  after 
long  debate  not  to  extend  to  the  furgeon  who  opened 
the  vein  of  a  perfon  who  fell  down  in  the  ftreet  with 
a  fit. 

27  5.  But,  laftly,  The  moft  univerfal  and  effe&ual  w'ay 
of  difeovering  the  true  meaning  of  a  law,  when  the 
words  are  dubious,  is  by  confidering  the  reafon  and 

fpirit  of  it,  or  the  caufe  which  moved  the  legiflator  to 
ena£l  it.  For  when  this  reafon  ceafes,  the  law  itfelf 
ought  likewife  to  ceafe  with  it.  An  inftance  of  this  is 
given  in  a  cafe  put  by  Cicero,  or  whoever  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  rhetorical  treatife  inferibed  to  Herennius, 


There  was  a  law,  That  thofe  who  in  a  ftorm  forfook  Of  Laws 
the  (hip  ftiould  forfeit  all  property  therein,  and  the  fhip  m  generah 
and  lading  fhould  belong  entirely  to  thofe  who  ftaid  in  * 
it.  In  a  dangerous  tempeft,  all  the  mariners  forfook 
the  fhip,  except  only  one  fick  paflenger,  who  by  reafon 
of  his  difeafe  was  unable  to  get  out  and  efcape.  By 
chance  the  fhip  came  fafe  to  port.  The  fick  man  kept 
poffeffion,  and  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  law.  Now 
here  all  the  learned  agree,  that  the  fick  man  is  not 
within  the  reafon  of  the  law  ;  for  the  reafon  of  making 
it  was,  to  give  encouragement  to  fuch  as  fhould  venture 
their  lives  to  fave  the  veffel  :  but  this  is  a  merit  which 
he  could  never  pretend  to,  who  neither  ftaid  in  the  fhip 
upon  that  account,  nor  contributed  any  thing  to  its  pre- 
fervation. 

From  this  method  of  interpreting  laws  by  the  rea-  Equity, 
fon  of  them,  arifes  what  we  call  equity  :  which  is  thus 
defined  by  Grotius,  “  the  correction  of  that,  win  rein 
the  law  (by  reafon  of  its  univerfality)  is  deficient.” 

For  fince  in  laws  all  .cafes  cannot  be  forefeen  or  expref- 
fed,  it  is  neceffary,  that,  when  the  general  decrees  of 
the  law  come  to  be  applied  to  particular  cafes,  there 
fhould  be  fomewhere  a  power  Veiled  of  defining  thofe 
circumftanccs,  which  (had  they  been  forefeen)  the  le¬ 
giflator  himfelf  would  have  exprefled.  And  thefe  are 
the  cafes  which,  according  to  Grotius,  lex  non  exaBe 
definite  fed  arbitrio  boni  viri per mittit* 

Equity  thus  depending,  eflentially,  upon  the  parti¬ 
cular  circumftances  of  each  individual  cafe,  there  can 
be  no  eftabliflied  rules  and  fixed  precepts  of  equity  laid 
down,  without  deftroying  its  very  effence,  and  reducing 
it  to  a  pofitive  law.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  li¬ 
berty  of  confidering  all  cafes  in  an  equitable  light  muft 
not  be  indulged  too  far  ;  left  thereby  we  deftroy  all 
law,  and  leave  the  decifion  of  every  queftion  entirely 
in  the  breaft  of  the  judge.  And  law,  without  equity, 
though  hard  and  difagreeable,  is  much  more  defirable 
for  the  public  good,  than  equity  without  law  ;  which 
would  make  every  judge  a  legiflator,  and  introduce 
infinite  confufion  :  as  there  would  then  be  almoft  as 
many  different  rules  of  aClion  laid  down  in  our  courts, 
as  there  are  differences  of  capacity  and  fentiment  in  the 
human  mind. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  nature  of  laws  in  gene-p|an  0fthe 
ral,  we  (hall  proceed  to  give  a  view  of  the  particular  :Wo  tollow- 
law  of  our  own  country  ;  I.  Of  England  \  2.  Of  Scot- ing  parts, 
land.  The  Englifli  law,  however,  being  too  extenfive 
to  admit  of  detail  in  a  body,  we  can  only  here  give  fuch 
a  fketch  of  it  as  may  be  fufficient  to  ftiow  the  connexion 
of  its  parts  }  but  the  principal  of  thefe  parts  themfelves 
are  explained  at  large,  under  their  proper  names,  in  the 
general  alphabet. — A  contrary  method  is  followed  with 
regard  to  the  law  of  Scotland.  T1  his  being  lefs  exten- 
five,  is  given  in  a  body,  with  all  its  parts  not  only  in 
regular  connexion,  but  fufficiently  explained  ;  thefe 
parts,  again,  not  being  explained  in  the  order  of  the 
alphabet,  but  marked  with  numerical  references  to  their 
explanations  in  the  fyftem. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE  municipal  law  of  England,  or  the  rule  of  civil 
condud  prefcribed  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom, 
may  with  fuftieient  propriety  be  divided  into  two  kinds  : 
the  lex  non  fcripta ,  the  unwritten  or  common  law  j  and 
30  the  lex  fcripta ,  the  written  or  ftatute  law. 

Common  The  lex  non  fcripta ,  or  unwritten  law,  includes  not 
law.  only  general  cuftoms,  or  the  common  law  properly  fo 

-  called  ;  but  alfo  the  particular  cuftoms  of  certain  parts 

of  the  kingdom,  and  likewife  thefe  particular  laws  that 
are  by  cuftom  obferved  only  in  certain  courts  and  jurif- 
didions. 

In  calling  thefe  parts  of  the  law  leges  non  feriptee , 
we  would  not  be  untier  flood  as  if  all  thofe  laws  were  at 
prefent  merely  oral,  or  communicated  from  the  former 
ages  to  the  prefent  folely  by  word  of  mouth.  It  is 
true  indeed,  that  in  the  profound  ignorance  of  letters 
which  formerly  overfpread  the  whole  weftern  world, 
all  laws  were  entirely  traditional  ;  for  this  plain  reafon, 
that  the  nations  among  which  they  prevailed  had  but 
little  idea  of  writing.  Thus  the  Britifti  as  well  as  the 
Gallic  druids  committed  all  their  laws  as  well  as  learn¬ 
ing  to  memory  \  and  it  is  faid  of  the  primitive  Saxons 
here,  as  well  as  their  brethern  on  the  continent,  that 
leges  fola  tnemoria  et  ufu  retinebant.  But,  with  us  at 
prefent,  the  monuments  and  evidences  of  our  legal  euf- 
toms  are  contained  in  the  records  of  the  feveral  courts 
ofjuftice,  in  books  of  reports  and  judicial  decifions, 
and  in  the  treatifes  of  learned  fages  of  the  profeftion, 
preferved  and  handed  down  to  us  from  the  times  of 
higheft  antiquity.  However,  we  therefore  ftyle  thefe 
parts  of  our  law  leges  non  feriptee ,  becaufe  their  original 
inftitution  and  authority  are  not  fet  down  in  writing, 
as  a6ls  of  parliament  are  ;  but  they  receive  their 
binding  power,  and  the  force  of  laws,  by  long  and 
immemorial  ufage,  and  by  their  univerfal  reception 
throughout  the  kingdom  :  in  like  manner  as  Aulus 
Gellius  defines  the  jus  non  fcriptum  to  be  that  which 
is  tacito  et  illiterato  hominum  confenfu  et  moribus  ex- 
prejfum . 

Our  ancient  lawyers,  and  particularly  Fortefcue, 
infift  with  abundance  of  warmth,  that  thefe  cuftoms 
are  as  old  as  the  primitive  Britons,  and  continued  down 
through  the  feveral  mutations  of  government  and  in¬ 
habitants  to  the  prefent  time,  unchanged  and  unadul¬ 
terated.  This  may  be  the  cafe  as  to  fome.  But  in 
general,  as  Mr  Seldenin  his  notes  obferves,  this  affer- 
tion  muft  be  underftood  with  many  grains  of  allowance  5 
an  ;  ought  only  to  fignify,  as  the  truth  feems  to  be, 
that  there  never  was  any  formal  exchange  of  one  fy- 
ftem  of  laws  for  another  :  though  doubtlefs,  by  the 
intermixture  of  adventitious  nations,  the  Romans,  the 
PicU,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans,  they 
mull  infenfibly  have  introduced  and  incorporated  many 
of  their  own  cuftoms  with  thofe  that  were  before  elia- 
blifh  d  *,  thereby,  in  all  probability,  improving  the 
texture  and  wifdom  of  the  whole,  by  the  accumulated 
wifdom  of  divers  particular  countries.  Our  laws,  faith 
Lord  Bacon,  are  mixed  as  our  language  7  and  as  our 
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language  is  fo  much  the  richer,  the  laws  are  the  more 
complete. 

And  indeed  our  antiquarians  and  firft  hiftorians  do 
all  pofitively  allure  us,  that  our  body  of  laws  is  of  this 
compound  nature.  For  they  tell  us,  that  in  the 
time  of  Alfred  the  local  cuftoms  of  the  feveral  provin¬ 
ces  of  the  kingdom  were  grown  fo  various,  that  he 
found  it  expedient  to  compile  his  dome  book,  or  liber 
judicialis ,  for  the  general  ufe  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
This  book  is  faid  to  have  been  extant  fo  late  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  but  is  now  unfortunately  loft.  It 
contained,  we  may  probably  fuppofe,  the  principal 
maxims  of  the  common  law,  the  penalties  for  mifde- 
meanors,  and  the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  Thus 
much  may  at  leaft  be  collected  from  that  injun&ion  to 
obferve  it,  which  we  find  in  the  laws  of  King  Edward 
the  Eider,  the  fon  of  Alfred.  Omnibus  qui  reipublicee 
preefutit  eiiarn  atque  etiarn  inatido ,  ut  omnibus  cequos  fe 
preebeant  ju  dices  perinde  ac  in  judiciali  libro  fcriptum  ha~ 
betur  :  nee  quiquam  formident  quin  jus  commune  audac~ 
ter  libereque  dicant . 

But  the  irruption  and  eftablilhment  of  the  Danes  m 
England,  which  followed  foon  after,  introduced  new 
cuftoms,  and  caufed  this  code  of  Alfred  in  many  pro¬ 
vinces  to  fall  into  difufe,  or  at  leaft  to  be  mixed  and 
debafed  with  other  laws  ©f  a  coarfer  alloy.  So  that, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century,  there  were 
three  principal  fyftems  of  laws  prevailing  in  different 
diftri&s.  1.  The  Mercen  Lage ,  or  Mercian  laws, 
which  were  obferved  in  many  of  the  inland  counties, 
and  thofe  bordering  on  the  principality  of  Wales,  the 
retreat  of  the  ancient  Britons  ;  and  therefore  very  pro¬ 
bably  intermixed  with  the  Britifti  or  Druidical  cu¬ 
ftoms.  2.  The  Wefl  Saxon  Lage ,  or  laws  of  the  Well 
Saxons,  which  obtained  in  the  counties  to  the  fouth 
and  weft  of  the  iftand,  from  Kent  to  Devonfhire.  Thefe 
were  probably  much  the  fame  with  the  laws  of  Alfred 
above  mentioned,  being  the  municipal  law  of  the  far 
moft  confiderable  part  of  his  dominions,  and  particular¬ 
ly  including  Berkshire,  the  feat  of  his  peculiar  resi¬ 
dence.  3.  The  Dane  Lagey  or  Danifh  law,  the  very 
name  of  which  fpeaks  its  original  and  compofition. 
This  was  principally  maintained  in  the  reft  of  the  mid¬ 
land  counties,  •'and  alfo  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  the  part 
moft  expofed  to  the  vifits  of  that  piratical  people.  As 
for  the  very  northern  provinces,  they  were  at  that  time 
under  a  diftin6l  government. 

Out  of  thefe  three  laws,  Roger  Hoveden  and  Ra- 
nulphus  Ceftrenfis  inform  us,  King  Edward  the  Con- 
feffor  extracted  one  uniform  law,  or  digeft  of  laws,  t® 
be  obferved  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  ;  though 
Hoveden  and  the  author  of  an  old  manufeript  chronicle 
affure  us  likewife,  that  this  work  was  projected  and 
begun  by  his  grandfather  King  Edgar.  And  indeed  a 
general  digeft  of  the  fame  nature  has  been  conftantly 
found  expedient,  and  therefore  put  in  practice  by  other 
great  nations,  which  were  formed  from  an  affemblage 
of  little  provinces,  governed  by  peculiar  cuftoms.  As 
in  Portugal,  under  King  Edw-ard,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  century,  In  Spain,  under  Alonzo  X.  wh© 
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Law  of  about  the' year  1250  executed  the  plan  of  his  father 
England.  Ferdinand,  and  colie  died  all  the  provi  ncial  cuftoms 
L  v  into  one  uniform  law,  in  the  celebrated  code  entitled 
Las  Partidas.  And  in  Sweden,  about  the  fame  era,  a 
univerfal  body  of  common  law  was  compiled  out  of 
the  particular  cuftoms  eftablHhed  by  the  laghman  of 
every  province,  and  entitled  the  Land's  Logh ,  being 
analogous  to  the  common  law  of  England. 

Both  thefe  undertakings  of  King  Edgar  and  Edward 
the  Confeffor,  feem  to  have  been  no  mere  than  a  new 
edition,  or  frefh  promulgation,  of  Alfred’s  code  or 
dome  book,  with  fuch  additions  and  improvements  as 
the  experience  of  a  century  and  a  half  had  fuggelled. 
For  Alfred  is  generally  ftyled  by  the  fame  hiitorians 
the  legum  Anglic anarum  conditor ,  as  Edward  the  Con¬ 
feffor  is  the  rejlitutor.  Thefe,  however,  are  the  laws 
which  our  hiftories  fo  often  mention  under  the  name 
of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confejjor  ;  which  our  ancef- 
tors  ftruggled  fo  hardly  to  maintain,  under  the  firft 
princes  of  the  Norman  line  ;  and  which  fubfequent 
princes  fo  frequently  promifed  to  keep  and  to  reitore, 
as  the  moll  popular  a£l  they  could  do,  when  preffed 
by  foreign  emergencies  or  domeftic  difeontents.  Thefe 
are  the  laws,  that  fo  vigoroufly  withliood  the  repeated 
attacks  of  the  civil  law  ;  which  ellablifhed  in  the  1  2th 
century  a  new  Roman  empire  over  the  moft  of  the 
Rates  on  the  continent  :  Rates  that  hav-e  loft,  and 
perhaps  upon  that  account,  their  political  liberties  ; 
while  the  free  confutation  of  England,  perhaps  upon 
the  fame  account,  has  been  rather  improved  than  de- 
bafed.  Thefe,  in  fhort,  are  the  laws  which  gave  rife 
arid  origin  to  that  colleflion  of  maxims  and  cuftoms 
which  is  now  knovm  by  the  name  of  the  common  low  : 
A  name  either  given  to  it,  in  contradiflin6iion  to  other 
laws,  as  the  ftatute  law,  the  civil  law,  the  law  merchant, 
and  the  like  ;  or,  more  probably,  as-  a  law  common 
to  ail  the  realm,  the  jus  commune  or  folcright ,  mention¬ 
ed  by  King  Edward  the  Elder,  after  the  abolition  of 
the  feveral  provincial  cuftoms,  and  particular  laws  be¬ 
fore  mentioned. 

But  though  this  is  the  moft  likely  foundation  of  this 
collection  of  maxims  and  cuftoms,  yet  the  maxims  and 
cuftoms  fo  collected,  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  me¬ 
mory  or  hiftory  can  reach:  nothing  being  more  difficult 
than  to  afeertain  the  precife  beginning  and  firft  fpring 
of  an  ancient  and  long  cftabiifhed  cuftom.  Whence  it 
is,  that  in  our  law  the  goodnefs  of  a  cuftom  depends 
upon  its  having  been  ufed  time  out  of  mind;  or,  in  the 
folemnity  of  our  legal  phrafe,  time  whereof  the  memory 
of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  This  it  is  that 
gives  it  its  weight  and  authority ;  and  of  this  nature  are 
the  maxims  and  cuftoms  which  compofe  the  common 
^  law,  or  lex  non  feripta,  of  this  kingdom. 

OP  three  This  unwritten,  or  common  law,  is  properly  di* 
binds,  ftinguifhable  into  three  kinds:  1.  General  cufloms; 

which  are  the  univerfal  rule  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
and.  form  the  common  law  in  its  drifter  and  more 
ufual  ftgnification.  2.  Particular  cuftoms  ;  which  for 
the  moft  part  affeft  only  the  inhabitants  of  particular 
diftrifts.  3.  Certain  particular  laws  ;  which  by  cuftom 
for  ft  branch  are  adopted  and  ufed  by  fome  particular  courts,  of 
of  the  un-  pretty  general  and  extenfive  jurifdiftion. 

I*  As  to  general  cuftoms,  or  the  common  law  pro- 
OentTIl  perly  mailed;  this  is  that  law,  by  which  proceedings 
cuaoms,  and  determinations  in  the  king’s  ordinary  courts  of  juf- 


tice  are  guided  and  directed.  This,  for  the  moft  part,  haw  of 
fettles  the  courfe  in  which  lands  defeend  by  inheritance;  hnglarsd, 
the  manner  and  form  of  acquiring  and  transferring  pro- 
perty  ;  the  folemnities  and  obligation  of  contrafls  ;  the 
rules  of  expounding  wills,  deeds,  and  a£ts  of  parlia¬ 
ment ;  the  refpeftive  remedies  of  civil  injuries;  the  fe¬ 
veral  fpecies  of  temporal  offences,  with  the  manner  and 
degree  of  punilhment,  and  an  infinite  number  of  minu¬ 
ter  particulars,  which  diffufe  themfelves  as  extenfively 
as  the  ordinary  diftribution  of  common  juftice  requires. 

Thus,  for  example,  that  there  (hall  be  four  fuperior 
courts  of  record,  the  chancery,  the  king’s  bench,  the 
common  pleas-,  and  the  exchequer  ; — that  the  eldeft  fon 
alone  is  heir  to  his  anceftor  ; — that  property  may  be 
acquired  and  transferred  by  writing  ; — that  a  deed  is  of 
no  validity  unlefs  fealed  and  delivered  ; — that  wills  (hall 
be  conftrued  more  favourably,  and  deeds  more  ftrict- 
ly  ; — that  money  lent  upon  bond  is  recoverable  by  ac¬ 
tion  of  debt ; — that  breaking  the  public  peace  is  an  of¬ 
fence,  and  puniftiable  by  fine  and  imprisonment : — all 
thefe  are  doctrines  that  are  not  fet  down  in  any  writteft 
ftatute  or  ordinance  ;  but  depend  merely  upon  imme¬ 
morial  ufage,  that  is,  upon  common  law,  for  their  fup- 
port. 

Some  have  divided  the  common  lav/  into  two  prin* 
oipal  grounds  or  foundations  :  I.  Ellablifhed  cuftoms; 
fuch  as  that,  where  there  are  three  brothers,  the  eldeft 
brother  (hall  be  heir  to  the  fecond,  in  exclufion  of  the 
youngeft  ;  and,  2.  Eftablifhed  rules  and  maxims  ;  as, 

“  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  that  no  man  (hall 
“  be  bound  to  accufe  himfelf,”  and  the  like.  But 
thefe  feem  to  be  one  and  the  fame  thing.  For  the 
authority  of  thefe  maxims  reds  entirely  upon  general 
reception  and  ufage ;  and  the  only  method  of  proving 
that  this  or  that  maxim  is  a  rule  of  the  common  law, 
is  by  (bowing  that  it  hath  been  always  the  cuftom  to 
obferve  it. 

But  here  a  very  natural,  and  very  material,  queftion 
arifes  :  Plow  are  thefe  cuftoms  or  maxims  to  be  known, 
and  by  whom  is  their  validity  to  be  determined  \  The 
anfwer  is,  By  the  judges  in  the  feveral  courts  of  jufticc. 

They  are  the  depofitory  of  the  laws  ;  the  living  oracles 
■who  mud  decide  in  all  cafes  of  doubt,  and  who  are 
bound  by  an  oath  to  decide  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land.  Their  knowledge  of  that  law  is  derived  from 
experience  and  ftudy  ;  from  the  vigbiti annorum  lucu* 
brationes ,  which  Fortefcue  mentions  ;  and  from  being 
long  perfonally  accuftomed  to  the  judicial* decifions  of 
their  predecdlbrs.  And  indeed  thefe  judicial  decifions 
are  the  principal  and  moft  authoritative  evidence,  that 
can  be  given,  of  the  cxiflence  of  fuch  a  cuftom  as  (hall 
form  a  part  of  the  common  law.  The  judgment  itfelf, 
and  all  the  proceedings  previous  thereto,  are  carefully 
regiflered  and  preferved  under  the  name  of  records ,  in 
public  repofitories  fet  apart  for  that  particular  purpofe  ; 
and.  to  them  frequent  recourfe  is  had,  when  any  criti¬ 
cal  queftion  arifes,  in  the  determination  of  which  for¬ 
mer  precedents  may  give  light  or  aftiftance.  And 
therefore,  even  fo  early  as  the  Conqueft,  we  find  the 
preeteritorum  memoria  eventorum  reckoned  up  as  one  of 
the  chief  qualifications  of  thofe  who.  were  held  to  be 
legibus  patrice  optime  infituti . .  For  it  is  an  eftabli(hed 
rule,  To  abide  by  former  precedents,  where  the  fame 
points  come  again  in  litigation,  as  well  to  keep  the 
icale  of  juftice  even  and  fteady,  and  not  liable  to  waver 
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with  every  new  judge’s  opinion  *,  as  alfo  becaufe  the 
law  in  that  cafe  being  folemnly  declared  and  determi¬ 
ned,  what  before  was  uncertain,  and  perhaps  indiffer¬ 
ent,  is  now  become  a  permanent  rule,  which  is  not  in 
the  brcaft  of  any  fubfequent  judge  to  alter  or  vary  from 
according  to  his  private  fentiments  :  he  being  fworn 
to  determine,  not  according  to  his  own  private  judge¬ 
ment,  but  according  to  the  known  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
the  land  ;  not  delegated  to  pronounce  a  new  law,  but 
to  maintain  and  expound  the  old  one.  Yet  this  rule 
admits  of  exception,  where  the  former  determination  is 
moft  evidently  contrary  to  reafon  $  much  more  if  it 
be  contrary  to  the  divine  law.  But  even  in  iuch  cafes 
the  fubfequent  judges  do  not  pretend  to  make  a  new 
law,  but  to  vindicate  the  old  one  from  mifreprefenta- 
tion.  For  if  it  be  found  that  the  former  decilion  is 
manifeftly  abfurd  or  unjuft,  it  is  declared,  not  that 
fuch  a  fentence  was  bad  law,  but  that  it  was  not  law  j 
that  is,  that  it  is  not  the  eftablifhed  cuftom  of  the 
realm,  as  has  been  erroneoufly  determined.  And  hence 
it  is  that  our  lawyers  are  with  juftice  fo  copious  in  their 
encomiums  on  the  reafon  of  the  common  law  :  that 
they  tell  us,  that  the  law  is  the  perfection  of  reafon, 
that  it  always  intends  to  conform  thereto,  and  that 
what  is  not  reafon  is  not  law.  Not  that  the  particular 
reafon  of  every  rule  in  the  law,  can  at  this  diftance  of 
time  be  always  precifely  afligned  ^  but  it  is  fufficient 
that  there  be  nothing  in  the  rule  flatly  contradi&ory  to 
reafon,  and  then  the  law  will  prefume  it  to  be  well 
founded.  And  it  hath  been  an  ancient  obfervation  in 
the  laws  of  England,  that  whenever  a  ftanding  rule  of 
law,  of  which  the  reafon  perhaps  could  not  be  remem 
bered  or  difeerned,  hath  been  wantonly  broke  in  upon 
by  ftatutes  or  new  refolutions,  the  wifdom  of  the  rule 
hath  in  the  end  appeared  from  the  inconveniences  that 
have  followed  the  innovation. 

The  doCtrine  of  the  law  then  is  this  :  That  prece¬ 
dents  and  rules  muft  be  followed,  unlefs  flatly  abfurd 
or  unjuft  ;  for  though  their  reafon  be  not  obvious  at 
iirft  view,  yet  we  owe  fuch  a  deference  to  former  times 
as  not  to  fuppofe  they  aCted  wholly  without  confidera- 
tion.  To  illuftrate  this  dcCtrine  by  examples.  It  has 
been  determined,  time  out  of  mind,  that  a  brother  of 
the  half  blood  fhall  never  fucceed  as  heir  to  the  eftate 
of  his  half  brother,  but  it  fhall  rather  efeheat  to  the 
king,  or  other  fuperior  lord.  Now  this  is  a  pofitive 
law,  fixed  and  eftablifhed  by  cuftom  y  which  cuftom  is 
proved  by  judicial  decifions  }  and  therefore  can  nq- 
ver  be  departed  from  by  any  modern  judge  without  a 
breach  of  his  oath  and  the  law.  For  herein  there  is 
nothing  repugnant  to  natural  juftice  ;  though  the  arti¬ 
ficial  reafon  of  it,  drawn  from  the  feodal  law,  may  not 
be  quite  obvious  to  every  body.  And  therefore  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  fuppofed  hardfhip  upon  the  half  brother,  a 
modern  judge  might  wifti  it  hqd  been  otherwife  fettled, 
yet  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  alter  it.  But  if  any  court 


were  now  to  determine,  that  an  elder  brother  of  the  Law  of 
half  blood  might  enter  upon  and  feize  any  lands  that  En©lanL 
were  purchafed  by  his  younger  brother,  no  fubfequent 
judges  would  fcruple  to  declare  that  fuch  prior  deter¬ 
mination  was  unjuft,  was  unreafonable,  and  therefore 
was  not  law.  So  that  the  law,  and  the' opinion  of  the 
judge,  are  not  always  convertible  terms,  or  one  and  the 
fame  thing }  fince  it  fometimes  may  happen  that  the 
judge  may  raiftake  the  law.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
we  may  take  it  as  a  general  rule,  “  That  the  decifions 
of  courts  of  juftice  are  the  evidence  of  what  is  common 
law,”  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  civil  law,  what  the 
emperor  had  once  determined  was  to  ferve  for  a  guide 
for  the  future. 

The  decifions  therefore  of  courts  are  held  in  the 
higheft  regard,  and  are  not  only  preferred  as  authentic 
records  in  the  treafuvies  of  the  feveral  courts,  but  are 
handed  out  to  public  view  in  the  numerous  volumes  of 
reports  which  furnifh  the  lawyers  library.  Thefe  re¬ 
ports  are  hiftories  of  the  feveral  cafes,  with  a  (hort 
fummary  of  the  proceedings,  which  are  preferved  at 
large  in  the  record  \  the  arguments  on  both  fides,  and 
the  reafons  the  court  gave  for  its  judgment  :  taken 
down  in  fhort  notes  by  perfons  prefent  at  the  determi¬ 
nation.  And  thefe  ferve  as  indexes  to,  and  alfo  to 
explain,  the  records  *,  which  always,  in  matters  of 
confequence  and  nicety,  the  judges  direct  to  be 
fearched.  The  reports  are  extant  in  a  regular  feries 
from  the  reign  of  King  .Edward  II.  inclufive  ;  and 
from  his  time  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.  were  taken  by 
the  prothonotaries,  or  chief  feribes  of  the  court,  at  the 
expence  of  the  crown,  and  puhlifhed  annually,  whence 
they  are  known  under  the  denomination  of  the  year 
books.  And  it  is  much  to  be  wiftied  that  this  beneficial 
cuftom  had,  under  proper  regulations,  been  continued 
to  this  day  ;  for  though  King  James  I.  at  the  inftance 
of  Lord  Bacon,  appointed  two  reporters,  with  a  hand- 
fome  ftipend,  for  this  purpofe  ;  yet  that  wife  inftitutioti 
was  foon  negleCted,  and  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
to  the  prefent  time  this  talk  has  been  executed  by  ma¬ 
ny  private  and  contemporary  hands  y  who  fometimes 
through  hafte  and  inaccuracy,  fometimes  through  mif- 
take  and  want  of  fkill,  have  publifhed  very  crude  and 
imperfeCt  (perhaps  contradictory)  accounts  of  one  and 
the  fame  determination.  Some  of  the  moft  valuable  of 
the  ancient  reports  are  thofe  publiihed  by  Lord  Chief 
juftice  Coke  j  a  man  of  infinite  learning  in  his  profef- 
fion.  though  not  a  little  inft&ed  with  the  pedantry  and 
quaintnefs  of  the  times  he  lived  in,  which  appear  ltrong- 
ly  in  all  his  works.  However,  his  writings  are  fo  high¬ 
ly  efteemed,  that  they  are  generally  cited  without  the 
author’s  name  (a). 

Befides  thefe  reporters,  there  are  alfo  other  authors, 
to  whom  great  veneration  and  refpeCt  are  paid  by  the 
ftudents  of  the  common  law.  Such  are  Glanvil  and 
BraCton,  Britton  and  Fleta,  Littleton  and  Fitzherbert, 
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(a)  His  reports,  for  inftance,  are  ftyled,  xocr  “  the  reports  5”  and  in  quoting  them  wc  ufually  fay, 

I  or  2  Rep.  not  I  or  2  Coke’s  Rep.  as  in  citing  other  authors.  The  reports  of  Judge  Croke  are  alfo  cited 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  the  name  of  thofe  princes  in  whofe  reigns  the  cafes  reported  in  his  three  vo¬ 
lumes  were  determined  }  viz  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James,  King  Charles  I.  :  as  well  as  by  the  number  of 
each  volume.  For  fometimes  we  call  them  I,  2,  and  3  Cro.  y  but  more  commonly  Cro.  Eliz.  Cro.  Jac.  and 
Cro.  Car. 
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Law  of  with  feme  others  of  ancient  date,  whofe  treatifes  are 
England. ^  c5*ted  as  authority  3  and  are  evidence  that  cafes  have 
formeriy  happened  in  which  fuch  and  fuch  points  were 
determined,  which  are  now  become  fettled  and  firft: 
principles.  One  of  the  laft  of  thefe  methodical  writers 
in  point  of  time,  whofe  works  are  of  any  intrinfic  au¬ 
thority  in  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  do  not  entirely  de¬ 
pend  on  the  ftrength  of  their  quotations  from  older  au¬ 
thors,  is  the  famejearned  judge  we  have  juft  mention¬ 
ed,  Sir  Edward  Coke*,  who  hath  written  four  volumes 
of  Inftitutes,  as  he  is  pleafed  to  call  them,  though  they 
have  little  of  the  inftitutional  method  to  warrant  fuch 
a  title.  The  firft  volume  is  a  very  extenftve  comment 
upon  a  little  excellent  treatife  of  tenures,  compiled  by 
Judge  Littleton  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  This 
comment  is  a  rich  mine  of  valuable  common  law  learn¬ 
ing,  collected  and  heaped  together  from  the  ancient 
reports  and  year  books,  but  greatly  defe£h*ve  in  me¬ 
thod  (b).  The  fecond  volume  is  a  comment  upon  ma¬ 
ny  old  a£b  of  parliament,  without  any  fyftematical  or¬ 
der  ;  the  third  a  more  methodical  treatife  of  the  pleas 
of  the  crown 3  and  the  fourth,  ail  account  of  the  feveral 
fpecies  of  courts  (c). 

And  thus  much  for  the  firft  ground  and  chief  cor- 
ner-ftone  of  the  laws  of  England  ;  which  is  generally 
immemorial  cuftom,  or  common  law,  from  time  to  time 
declared  in  the  decifions  of  the  courts  of  juftice*,  which 
decifions  are  preferved  among  the  public  records,  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  reports,  and  digefted  for  general  ufe 
in  the  authoritative  writings  of  the  venerable  fages  of 
the  law. 

The  Roman  law,  as  pra£tifed  in  the  times  of  its  li¬ 
berty,  paid  alfo  a  great  regard  to  cuftom  3  but  not  fo 
much  as  our  law  :  it  only  then  adopting  it  when  the 
written  law  was  deficient  3  though  the  reafons  alleged 
in  the  Digeft  will  fully  juftify  our  practice  in  making 
»t  of  equal  authority  with,  when  it  is  not  contradi&ed 
by,  the  written  law.  u  For  fines  (fays  Julianus)  the 
written  law  binds  us  for  no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  it 
is  approved  by  the  judgment  of  the  people,  therefore 
thole  laws  which  the  people  have  approved  without 
writing  ought  alfo  to  bind  every  body.  For  where  is 
the  difference  whether  the  people  declare  their  affent 
to  a  law  by  a  fuffrage,  or  by  an  uniform  courfe  of  ail¬ 
ing  accordingly.”  Thus  did  they  reafon  while  Rome 
had  fome  remains  of  her  freedom  ;  but  when  the  im¬ 
perial  tyranny  came  to  be  fully  eftablifhed,  the  civil 
laws  fpeak  a  very  different  language,  ^uod  priticipi 
placuit  legis  habet  vigor  em,  cum  populus  ei  et  in  eum  oinne 
fuum  imperium  et  potejlatcm  confer  at,  fays  Ulpian.  Im- 
Perator  folus  et  conditor  et  interpres  legis  exi/Hmatur, 
fays  the  Code.  And  again,  Sacrilegii  injlar  ejl  referipto 
principis  obviari  And  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teriftic  marks  of  Rritifh  liberty,  that  the  common  law 
depends  upon  cuftom  :  which  carries  this  internal  evi¬ 
dence  of  freedom  along  with  it,  that  it  probably  was 
introduced  by  the  voluntary  confent  of  the  people, 
Vol.  XI.  Part  II. 
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II.  The  fecond  branch  of  the  unwritten  laws  of  Liw  cf 
England  are  particular  cuftom*,  or  laws  which  affe£l  1~n5*anc*\ 
only  the  inhabitants  of  particular  districts. 

Thefe  particular  cuftoms,  or  fome  of  them,  are  Second 
without  doubt  the  remains  of  that  multitude  of  local  branch  of 
cuftoms  before  mentioned,  out  of  which  the  common tne  jmwnt* 
law,  as  it  now  ftands,  was  collected  at  firft  by  King  p” 

Alfred,  and  afterwards  by  King  Edgar  and  Edward cuftoms. 
the  Confeffor  :  each  diftrift  mutually  facrificing  fome 
of  its  own  fpecial  ufages,  in  order  that  the  whole 
kingdom  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  one  uniform  and 
univerfal  fyftem  of  laws.  But,  for  reafons  that  have 
been  now  long  forgotten,  particular  counties,  cities, 
towns,  manors,  and  lordftiip*,  were  very  early  indulged 
with  the  privilege  of  abiding  by  their  own  cuftoms, 
in  contradiftin&ion  to  the  reft  of  the  nation  at  large  : 
which  privilege  is  confirmed  to  them  by  feveral  a<fts  of 
parliament. 

Such  is  the  cuftom  of  gavelkind  in  Kent  and  fome 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  (though  perhaps  it  was 
alfo  general  till' the  Norman  conqueit);  which  ordains 
among  other  things,  that  not  the  eldeft  fon  only  of 
the  father  {hall  fucceed  to  his  inheritance,  but  all  the 
Tons  alike  3  and  that,  though  the  anceftor  be  attainted 
and  hanged,  yet  the  heir  (ball  fucceed  to  his  eftate, 
without  any  efeheat  to  the  lord. — Such  is  the  cuftom 
that  prevails  in  divers  ancient  boroughs,  and  therefore 
called  borough  Eng/ijh ,  that  the  youngeft  fon  (hall  in¬ 
herit  the  eftate,  in  preference  to  all  his  elder  brothers. 

— Such  is  the  cuftom,  in  other  boroughs,  that  a  widow 
{hall  be  entitled,  for  her  dower,  to  all  her  hulband’s 
lands  3  whereas  at  the  common  law  {he  (hall  be  endow¬ 
ed  of  one-third  part  only. — Such  alfo  are  the  fpecial 
and  particular  cuftoms  of  manors,  of  which  every  one 
has  more  or  lefs,  and  which  bind  all  the  copyhold  te¬ 
nants  that  hold  of  the  faid  manors. — Such  likewife  is 
the  cuftom  of  holding  divers  inferior  courts,  with  power 
of  trying  caufes,  in  cities  and  trading  towns  3  the 
right  of  holding  which,  when  no  royal  grant  can  be 
ftiown,  depends  entirely  upon  immemorial  arid,'  efta- 
bliihed  ufage. — Such,  laftly,  are  the  many  particular 
cuftoms  within  the  city  of  London,  with  regard  to  trade, 
apprentices,  widows,  orphans,  and  a  variety  of  other 
matters.  All  thefe  are  contrary  to  the  general  law  of 
the  land,  and  are  good  only  by  fpecial  ufage 3  though 
the  cuftoms  of  London  are  alfo  confirmed  by  a£t  of 
parliament. 

To  this  head  may  moft  properly  be  referred  a  parti¬ 
cular  fyftem  of  cuftoms  ufed  only  among  one  fet  ©f  the 
king’s  fubjecls,  called  the  cuflom  of  merchants ,  or  lex 
mercatoria  :  which,  however  different  from  the  general 
rules  of  the  common  law,  is  yet  ingrafted  into  it,  and 
made  a  part  of  it 3  being  allowed  for  the  benefit  of 
trade,  to  be  of  the  utmoft  validity  in  all  commercial 
tranfa£lions  3  for  it  is  a  maxim  of  law,  that  cuilibet  in 
fun  arte  credendum  ef. 

The  rules  relating  to  particular  cuftoms  regard  ei-  34 
4  F  ther 


(b)  It  is  ufually  cited,  either  by  the  name  of  Co.  Lift,  or  as  1  Inft. 

(c)  Thefe  are  cited  as  2,  3,  or  4  Inft.  without  any  author’s  name  :  An  honorary  diftin&ion,  which,  wc  ob¬ 
served,  is  paid  to  the  works  of  no  other  writer  3  the  generality  of  reports  and  other  trails  being  quoted  in  the 

cf  the  compiler,  as  2  Ventris,  4  Leonard,  1  Siderfin,  and  the  like. 
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ther  t he^proof  of  their  exiftenee  $  their  legality  when 
proved  \  or  their  ufual  method  of  allowance.  And  firft 
we  will  confider  the  rules  of  proof. 

As  to  gavelkind  and  borough  Englifb,  the  law  takes 
particular  notice  of  them  ;  and  there  is  no  occafion  to 
prove,  that  fuch  cuftoms  a&ually  exift,  but  only  that 
the  lands  in  queftion  arc  fubjeCl  thereto.  All  other  pri¬ 
vate  cuftoms  muft  be  particularly  pleaded  j  and  as  well 
the  exiftenee  of  fuch  cuftoms  muft  be  (hown,  as  that  the 
thing  in  difpute  is  within  the  cuftoms  alleged.  The 
trial  in  both  cafes  (both  to  (how  the  exiftenee  of  the 
cuftom,  as,  “  That  in  the  manor  of  Dale  lands  fhall 
defeend  only  to  the  heirs  male,  and  never  to  the  heirs 
female  5”  and  alfo  to  fhow  “  that  the  lands  in  queftion 
are  within  that  manor”)  Is  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men, 
and  not  by  the  judges  ;  except  the  fame  particular  cuf¬ 
tom  has  been  before  tried,  determined,  and  recorded, 
in  the  fame  court. 

The  cuftoms  of  London  differ  from  all  others  in 
point  of  trial :  for  if  the  exiftenee  of  the  cuftom  be 
brought  in  queftion,  it  fhall  not  be  tried  by  a  jury,  but 
by  a  certificate  from  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  by 
the  mouth  of  their  recorder  \  unlefs  it  be  fuch  a  cuftom 
as  the  corporation  is  itfelf  interefted  in,  as  a  light  of 
taking  toll,  &c.  for  then  the  law  permits  them  not  to 
certify  on  their  own  behalf. 

When  a  cuftom  is  actually  proved  to  exift,  the  next 
inquiry  is  into  the  legality  of  it  j  for  if  it  is  not  a  good 
cuftom,  it  ought  to  be  no  longer  ufed.  Malus  uftts 
abolendus  ef ,  is  an  eftabliftied  maxim  of  the  law.  To 
make  a  particular  cuftom  good,  the  following  are  ne- 
ceffary  requifites : 

1.  That  it  have  been  ufed  fo  long,  that  the  me¬ 
mory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  So  that 
if  any  one  can  fhow  the  beginning  of  it,  it  is  no 
good  cuftom.  For  which  reafon,  no  cuftom  can  pre¬ 
vail  againft  an  exprefs  ad:  of  parliament }  fince  the  fta- 
tute  itfelf  is  a  proof  of  a  time  when  fuch  a  cuftom  did 
not  exift. 

2.  It  muft  have  been  continued.  Any  interruption 
would  caufe  a  temporary  ceafing  :  the  revival  gives  it 
a  new  beginning,  which  will  be  within  time  of  me¬ 
mory,  and  thereupon  the  cuftom  will  be  void.  Blit 
this  muft  be  underftood  with  regard  to  an  interruption 
of  the  right  :  for  an  interruption  of  the  poifeffion  only 
for  io  or  20  years,  will  not  deftroy  the  cuftom.  As 
if  the  inhabitants  of  a  parifh  have  a  cuftomary  right  of 
watering  their  cattle  at  a  certain  pool,  the  cuftom  is  not 
deftroyed,  though  they  do  not  ufe  it  for  to  years \  it 
only  becomes  more  difficult  to  prove  :  but  if  the  right 
be  anyhow  difeontinued  for  a  day,  the  cuftom  is  quite 
at  an  end. 

3.  It  muft  have  been  peaceable ,  and  acqulefced  in  3 
not  fubjeCl:  to  contention  and  difpute.  For  as  cuftoms 
owe  their  original  to  common  confent,  their  being  im- 
memorially  difputed,  either  at  law  or  otherwife,  is  a 
proof  that  fuch  confent  was  wanting. 

4.  Cuftoms  muft  be  reafonable  ;  or  rather,  taken  ne¬ 
gatively,  they  muft  not  be  unreafonable.  Which  is 
not  always,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays,  to  be  under¬ 
ftood  of  every  unlearned  man’s  reafon  ;  but  of  artificial 
and  legal  reafon,  warranted  by  authority  of  law.  Upon 
which  account  a  cuftom  may  be  good,  though  the  par¬ 
ticular  reafon  of  it  cannot  be  afligned  *,  for  it  fufficeth, 
if  no  good  legal  reafon  can  be  afligned  againft  it. 


Thus  a  cuftom  in  a  parifti,  that  no  man  ftiall  put  his  Law  of 
beafts  into  the  common  till  the  third  of  October,  would  England, 
be  good  V  and  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  fhow  the  reafon  '“V— 
why  that  day  in  particular  is  fixed  upon  rather  than 
the  day  before  or  after.  But  a  cuftom  that  no  cattle 
Dial!  be  put  in  till  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  firft  put  in 
his,  is  unreafonable,  and  therefore  bad  :  for  peradven- 
ture  the  lord  will  never  put  in  his  3  and  then  the  tenants 
will  lofe  all  their  profits. 

5.  Cuftoms  ought  to  be  certain .  A  cuftom,  that 
lands  ftiall  defeend  to  the  moft  worthy  of  the  owner’s 
blood,  is  void  ;  for  how  ftiall  this  worth  be  determined  ? 
but  a  cuftom  to  defeend  to  the  next  male  of  the  blood, 
exclufive  of  females,  is  certain,  and  therefore  good. 

A  cuftom  to  pay  twopence  an  acre  in  lieu  of  tithes,  is 
good  3  but  to  pay  fometimes  twopence  and  fometimes 
threepence,  as  the  occupier  of  the  land  pleafes,  is  bad 
for  its  uncertainty.  Yet  a  cuftom,  to  pay  a  year’s  im¬ 
proved  value  for  a  fine  on  a  copyhold  eftate,  is  good  ^ 
though  the  value  is  a  thing  uncertain  :  for  the  value 
may  at  any  time  be  afeertained  }  and  the  maxim  of  law 
is,  Id  certurn  ejl ,  quod  certum  reddi  potefl. 

6.  Cuftoms,  though  eftabliftied  by  confent,  muft  be 
(when  eftabliftied)  cotnpulfory :  and  not  left  to  the  op¬ 
tion  of  every  man,  whether  he  will  ufe  them  or  no. 

Therefore  a  cuftom,  that  all  the  inhabitants  ftiall  be 
rated  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  bridge,  will  be  good  y 
but  a  cuftom,  that  every  man  is  to  contribute  thereto 
at  his  own  pleafure,  is  idle  and  abfurd,  and  indeed  no 
cuftom  at  all. 

7.  Laftly,  Cuftoms  muft  be  confjlent  with  each 
other.  One  cuftom  cannot  be  fet  up  in  oppofition  to 
another.  For  if  both  are  really  cuftoms,  then  both  are 
of  equal  antiquity,  and  both  eftabliftied  by  mutual  con¬ 
fent  :  which  to  fay  of  contradictory  cuftoms,  is  abfurd. 
Therefore,  if  one  man  preferibes  that  by  cuftom  he 
has  a  right  to  have  windows  looking  into  another’s  gar¬ 
den  \  the  other  cannot  claim  a  right  by  cuftom  to  ltop 
up  or  obftruCl  thofe  windows  :  for  thefe  two  contra¬ 
dictory  cuftoms  cannot  both  be  good,  nor  both  ftand 
together.  He  ought  rather  to  deny  the  exiftenee  of 
the  former  cuftom. 

Next,  as  to  the  allowance  of  fpecial  cuftoms.  Cuf- 
toms,  in  derogation  of  the  common  law,  muft  be  con- 
ftrued  ftriCtly.  Thus,  by  the  cuftom  of  gavelkind,  an 
infant  of  15  years  may  by  one  fpecies  of  conveyance 
(called  a  deed  of  feoffment )  convey  away  his  lands  in  fee 
fimple,  or  for  ever.  Yet  this  cuftom  does  not  empower 
him  to  ufe  any  other  conveyance,  or  even  to  leafe  them 
for  feven  years :  for  the  cuftom  muft  be  ftriCtly  pur- 
fued.  And,  moreover,  all  fpecial  cuftoms  muft  iub- 
mit  to  the  king’s  prerogative.  Therefore,  if  the  king 
purchafes  lands  of  the  nature  of  gavelkind,  where  all 
the  foils  inherit  equally  j  yet,  upon  the  king’s  demife, 
his  eldeft  fon  ftiall  fucceed  to  thofe  lands  alone.  And 
thus  much  for  the  fecund  part  of  the  leges  non  fcripteey 
or  thofe  particular  cuftoms  which  afFeCt  particular  per- 
fons  or  diftriCts  only.  ^ 

III.  The  third  branch  of  them  are  thofe  peculiarThird 
law  s  w  hich  by  cuftom  are  adopted  and  ufed  only  in  branc  h  of 
certain  peculiar  courts  and  jurifdiCtions.  And  by  thefethe  unwi'it- 
are  underftood  the  civil  and  canon  laws.  ten  aw# 

It  may  feem  a  little  improper,  at  firft  view,  to  rank 
thefe  laws  under  the  head  of  leges  non  feripice ,  or  un¬ 
written  laws,  feeing  they  are  fet  forth  by  authority  in 

thek 
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Law  of  their  pande£b,  their  codes,  and  their  mftitutions;  their 

( England.  ^  councils,  decrees,  and  decretals  j  and  enforced  by  an 
" v  ~  immenfe  number  of  expofitions,  decifions,  and  trea¬ 
ties  of  the  learned  in  both  branches  of  the  law.  But 
this  is  done  after  the  example  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
becaufe  it  is  mod  plain,  that  it  is  not  on  account  of 
their  being  written  laws,  that  either  the  canon  law,  or 
the  civil  law,  have  any  obligation  within  this  kingdom: 
neither  do  their  force  and  efficacy  depend  upon  their 
own  intrinfic  authority  *,  which  is  the  cafe  of  our  writ¬ 
ten  laws  or  a£ta  of  parliament.  They  bind  not  the 
fubje61s  of  England,  becaule  their  materials  were  col- 
ie&ed  from  popes  or  emperors,  were  digeded  by  Juf- 
tinian,  or  declared  to  be  authentic  by  Gregory.  Thefe 
conliderations  give  them  no  authority  here  :  for  the  le¬ 
gislature  of  England  doth  not,  nor  ever  did,  recognize 
any  foreign  power,  as  fuperior  or  equal  to  it  in  this 
kingdom  :  or  as  having  the  right  to  give  law  to  any 
the  meaneft  of  its  fubje&s.  But  all  the  ftrength  that 
either  the  papal  or  imperial  laws  have  obtained  in  this 
realm  (or  indeed  in  any  other  kingdom  in  Europe)  is 
only  becaufe  they  have  been  admitted  and  received  by 
immemorial  ufage  and  cuftom  in  feme  particular  cafes, 
and  feme  particular  courts ;  and  then  they  form  a 
branch  of  the  leges  non  fcriptce ,  or  cuftomary  law  :  or 
elfe,  becaufe  they  are  in  feme  other  cafes  introduced 
by  confent  of  parliament,  and  then  they  owe  their  va¬ 
lidity  to  the  leges feriptee ,  or  ftatute  law.  This  is  ex- 
prefsly  declared  in  thofe  remarkable  words  of  the  fta¬ 
tute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  21.  addrefled  to  the  king’s  royal 
majefty. — u  This  your  grace’s  realm,  recognizing  no 
fuperior  under  God  but  only  your  grace,  hath  been 
and  is  free  from  fubje&ion  to  any  man’s  laws,  but  only 
to  fuch  as  have  been  deviftd,  made,  and  ordained  with¬ 
in  this  realm  for  the  wealth  of  the  fame  ;  or  to  fueh 
other  as,  by  fufFerance  of  your  grace  arid  your  proge¬ 
nitors,  the  people  of  this  your  realm  have  taken  at  their 
free  liberty*  by  their  own  confent,  to  be  ufed  among 
them  *,  and  have  bound  themfelves  by  long  ufe  and 
cuftom  to  the  obfervance  of  the  fame  :  not  as  to  the 
obf  rvance  of  the  lawj  of  any  foreign  prince,  potentate, 
or  prelate  *,  but  as  to  the  cuftomed  and  ancient  laws 
of  this  realm,  originally  eftabliflied  as  laws  of  the  fame, 
by  the  faid  fufFerance,  confents,  and  cuftom  \  and  none 
^  otherwife.” 

Civil  law.  1.  By  the  civil  law,  abfolutely  taken,  is  generally  un- 
derftood  the  civil  or  municipal  law'  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  as  comprifed  in  the  inftitutes,  the  Code,  and  the 
Digcft  of  the  emperor  Juftinian,  and  the  novel  confti- 
tuldons  of  himfelf  and  feme  of  his  fucceffers  }  of  which 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  give  a  fhort  and  general  ac¬ 
count. 

The  Roman  law  (founded  firft  upon  the  regal  con- 
ftitutions  of  their  ancient  kings,  next  upon  the  I  2  tables 
of  the  decemviri,  then  upon  the  law's  or  ftatutes  ena61ed 
by  the  fenate  or  people,  the  edidts  of  the  praetor,  and 
the  refpottfa  prudentium  or  opinions  of  learned  law¬ 
yers,  and  laftly  upon  the  imperial  decrees  or  conftitu- 
tions  of  fucceffive  emperors)  had  grown  to  fe  great  a 
bulk,  or,  as  Livy  exprefies  it,  tom  imtnenfus  aliarurn 
ft/per  alias  acervatarum  legutn  cumulus ,  that  they  were 
computed  to  be  many  camels  load  by  an  author  who 
preceded  Juftinian.  This  was  in  part  remedied  by  the 
colledfions  of  three  private  lawyers,  Gregorius,  Her- 
mogenes,  and  Papirius;  and  then  by  the  emperor  Theo- 


dofius  the  younger,  by  whofe  orders  a  code  was  com-  Lav/  of 
piled,  A.  D.  438,  being  a  methodical  colledlion  of  £nglan(k ^ 
all  the  imperial  conftitutions  then  in  force  :  which 
Theodofian  code  was  the  only  book  of  civil  law  re¬ 
ceived  as  authentic  in  the  weftern  part  of  Europe,  till 
many  centuries  after:  and  to  this  it  is  probable  that 
the  Franks  and  Goths  might  frequently  pay  feme  re¬ 
gard,  in  framing  legal  conftitutions  for  their  newly 
eredled  kingdoms.  For  Juftinian  commanded  only  in 
the  eaftern  remains  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  was  under 
his  aufpices,  that  the  prefent  body  of  civil  law  vras 
compiled  and  finifhed  by  Trebonian  and  other  lawyers, 
about  the  year  533. 

This  conlifts  of,  1.  The  Inftitntes  ;  which  contain  3* 
the  elements  or  firft  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  in 
four  books.  2.  The  Digefts  or  Pande&s,  in  50  books  \ 
containing  the  opinions  and  writings  of  eminent  law¬ 
yers,  digefted  in  a  fyftematical  method.  3.  A  new 
code,  or  collection  of  imperial  conftitutions \  the  lapfe 
of  a  whole  century  having  rendered  the  former  code  of 
Theodofius  imperfeCt.  4.  The  Novels,  or  new  con¬ 
ftitutions,  pofterior  in  time  to  the  other  books,  and 
amounting  to  a  fupplemcnt  to  the  code:  containing 
new  decrees  of  fucceffive  emperors,  as  new  queftions 
happened  to  arife.  Thefe  form  the  body  of  Roman 
law,  or  corpus  Juris  civilis ,  as  publiffied  about  the  time 
of  Juftinian :  which,  however,  fell  foon  into  negleCc  and 
oblivion,  till  about  the  year  1130,  when  a  copy  of  the 
Digefts  was  found  at  Amalfi  in  Italy  ;  which  accident, 
concurring  with  the  policy  of  the  Roman  eeclefiaftics, 
fuddcnly  gave  new  vogue  and  authority  to  the  civil 
law,  introduced  it  into  feveral  nations,  and  occaftoned 
that  mighty  inundation  of  voluminous  comments,  with 
which  this  fyftem  of  law,  more  than  any  other,  is  now 
loaded. 

2.  The  canon  law  is  a  body  of  Roman  eccleflafticalcacon  lavr* 
law,  relative  to  fuch  matters  as  that  church  either  has, 
or  pretends  to  have,  the  proper  jurifdiClion  over.  This 
is  compiled  from  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Latin  fa¬ 
thers,  the  decrees  of  general  councils,  the  decretal 
epiftles  and  bulls  of  the  holy  fee.  All  which  lay  in 
the  fame  diforder  and  confufion  as  the  Roman  civil 
law:  till,  about  the  year  1151,  one  Gratian  an  Ita¬ 
lian  monk,  animated  by  the  difeovery  of  Juftinian’s 
Pandects,  reduced  the  eccleftaftieal  conftitutions  alfo 
into  feme  method,  in  three  books  ;  which  he  entitled 
Concordia  difeordantium  c  a  novum,  but  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  Decretum  Graliani .  Thefe 
reached  as  low  as  the  time  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  The 
fubfequent  papal  decrees,  to  the  pontificate  of  Gre¬ 
gory  IX.  were  publiffied  in  much  the  fame  method  un¬ 
der  the  aufpices  of  that  pope,  about  the  year  1 230, 
in  five  books  ^  entitled  Deer  eta  lia  Gregorii  noni,  A 
fixth  book  was  added  by  Boniface  VIII.  about  the 
year  1298,  which  is  called  Sextus  Decretalunn.  The 
Clementine  conftitutions,  or  decrees  of  Clement  V* 
were  in  like  manner  authenticated  in  1317  by  his  fue- 
ceflor  John  XXIL  ;  who  alfo  publiffied  20  conftitutions 
of  his  own,  called  Extravagantes  Joannis :  all  which 
in  fome  meafure  anfwer  to  the  novels  of  the  civil  law. 

To  thefe  have  been  fince  added  feme  decrees  of  latter 
popes,  in  five  books,  called  Exjiravagantes  Communes . 

And  all  thefe  together,  Gratian’s  decree,  Gregory’s 
decretals,  the  fixth  decretal,  the  Clementine  conftitu- 
tions*  and  the  Extravagants  of  John  and  his  lucceffors, 
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Befides  thefe  pontifical  colleftions,  v;liich  during  the 
times  of  popery  were  received  as  authentic  in  this 
ifland,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Chriftendom,  there 
is  alfo  a  kind  of  national  canon  law,  compofed  of  le- 
gatine  and  provincial  conftitutions,  and  adapted  only 
to  the  exigencies  of  this  church  and  kingdom.  The 
legatine  conftitutions  were  ecclefiaftical  laws,  enafted 
in  national  fynods,  held  under  the  cardinals  Otho  and 
Gthobon,  legates"  from  Pope  Gregory  IX.  and  Pope 
Clement  IV.  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.  about 
the  years  1220  and  1268.  The  provincial  conftitu¬ 
tions  are  principally  the  decrees  of  provincial  fynods, 
held  under  divers  arehbifhops  of  Canterbury,  from 
Stephen  Langton  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to  Henry 
Chichele  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  3  and  adopted  alfo 
by  the  province  of  York  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
At  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIU.  it  was  enafted  in  parliament,  that  a  re¬ 
view  fhould  be  had  of  the  canon  law  3  and  till  fuch  re¬ 
view  fhould  be  made,  all  canons,  conftitutions,  ordi¬ 
nances  and  fynodals  provincial,  being  then  already 
made,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  land  or  the 
king’s  prerogative,  fhould  ftill  be  ufed  and  executed. 
And,  as  no  fuch  review  has  yet  been  perfected,  upon 
this  ftatute  now  depends  the  authority  of  the  canon 
law  in  England. 

As  for  the  canons  enafted  by  the  clergy  under 
James  I.  in  the  year  1603,  and  never  confirmed  in  par¬ 
liament,  it  has  been  folemnly  adjudged  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  law  and  the  conftitution,  that  where  they  are 
not  merely  declaratory  of  the  ancient  canon  law,  but 
are  introductory  of  new  regulations,  they  do  not  bind 
the  laity,  whatever  regard  the  clergy  may  think  pro¬ 
per  to  pay  them. 

40  There  are  four  fpecies  of  courts,  in  which  the  civil 

and  canon  laws  are  permitted  under  different  reftric- 
tions  to  be  ufed.  1.  The  courts  of  the  archbifhop  and 
bifhops,  and  their  derivative  officers  ;  ufually  called 
courts  Chrijiian ,  Qcurice  Chrijlianitatis ),  or  the  eccleji- 
vjlical  courts .  2.  The  military  courts.  3.  The  courts 

of  admiralty.  4.  The  courts  of  the  two  univerfities. 

In  all,  their  reception  in  general,  and  the  different  de¬ 
grees  of  that  reception,  are  grounded  entirely  upon 
cuftom  ;  corroborated  in  the  latter  inftance  by  aft  of 
parliament,  ratifying  thofe  charters  which  confirm 
the  cuftomary  law  of  the  univerfities.  The  more  mi¬ 
nute  confederation  of  them  will  fall  under  their  pro¬ 
per  articles.  It  will  fuffice  at  prefent  to  remark  a  few 
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particulars  relative  to  them  all,  which  may  ferve  to  in¬ 
culcate  more  ftrongly  the  duftrine  laid  down  concern¬ 
ing  them.  v 

1.  And  firft,  The  courts  of  common  law  have  the 
fuperin tendency  over  thefe  courts  3  to  keep  them  with¬ 
in  their  jurifdiftions 3  to  determine  wherein  they  ex¬ 
ceed  them  3  to  reftrain  and  prohibit  fuch  excefs  3  and 
(in  cafe  of  contumacy)  to  punifh  the  officer  who  exe¬ 
cutes,  and  in  fome  cafes  the  judge  who  enforces,  the 
fentence  fo  declared  to  be  illegal. 

2.  The  common  law  has  referved  to  itfelf  the  expo- 
fition  of  all  fuch  afts  of  parliament,  as  concern  either 
the  extent  of  thefe  courts,  or  the  matters  depeRding 
before  them.  And  therefore,  if  thefe  courts  either  re- 
fufe  to  allow  thefe  afts  of  parliament,  or  will  expound 
them  in  any  other  fenfe  than  what  the  common  law 
puts  upon  them,  the  king’s  courts  at  Weftminfter  will 
grant  prohibitions  to  reftrain  and  controul  them. 

3.  An  appeal  lies  from  all  thefe  courts  to  the  king, 
in  the  laft  refort  3  which  proves  that  the  jurifdiftion. 
exercifed  in  them  is  derived  from  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  not  from  any  foreign  potentate,  or  intrinfic 
authority  of  their  own. — And,  from  thefe  three  ftrong 
marks  and  enfigns  of  fuperiority,  it  appears  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  though  admitted 
in  fome  cafes  by  cuftom  in  fome  courts,  are  only  fub- 
ordinate  and  leges  fub  graviori  lege  ;  and  that  thus  ad¬ 
mitted,  reftrained,  altered,  new-modelled,  and  amend¬ 
ed,  they  are  by  no  means  with  us  a  diftinft  independ¬ 
ent  fpecies  of  laws,  but  are  inferior  branches  of  the 
cuftomary  or  unwritten  laws  of  England,  properly  call¬ 
ed  the  king's  ecclejiajlical ,  the  king’s  militarij ,  the  king’s 
maritime,  or  the  king’s  academical  laws . 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  the  leges  feriptee ,  the  written  The  writ- 
laws  of  the  kingdom  3  which  are  ftatutes,  afts,  or  ten  law. 
edifts,  made  by  the  king’s  majefty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal  and  commons 
in  parliament  affembled.  The  oldeft  of  thefe  now  ex¬ 
tant,  and  printed  in  our  ftatute  books,  is  the  famous 
magna  charta ,  as  confirmed  in  parliament  9  Hen.  III. 
though  doubtlefs  there  were  many  afts  before  that 
time,  the  records  of  which  are  now  loft,  and  the  deter¬ 
minations  of  them  perhaps  at  prefent  currently  receiv¬ 
ed  for  the  maxims  of  the  old  common  law. 

The  manner  of  making  thefe  ftatutes  being  explain¬ 
ed  under  the  articles  Bill  and  Parliament,  we  fhall 
here  only  take  notice  of  the  different  kinds  of  ftatutes  3 
and  of  fome  general  rules  with  regard  to  their  con- 
ftruftion  (d).  id  ^ 

Firft,  As  to  their  feveral  kinds.  Statutes  are  either  Kinds  of 

general^  atutes. 


(X>)  The  method  of  citing  thefe  afts  of  parliament  is  various.  Many  of  the  ancient  ftatutes  are  called  after 
the  name  of  the  place  where  the  parliament  was  held  that  made  them  3  as  the  ftatutes  of  Merton  and  Marle- 
berge,  of  Weftminfter,  Glocefter,  and  Winchefter.  Others  are  denominated  entirely  from  their  fubjeft  3  as 
the  ftatutes  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  the  articuli cleri,  and  the  prerogativa  regis .  Some  are  diftinguifhed  by  their 
initial  words,  a  method  of  citing  very  ancient  3  being  ufed  by  the  Jews,  in  denominating  the  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  3  by  the  Chriftian  church,  in  diftinguifliing  their  hymns  and  divine  offices  3  by  the  Romanifis,  in 
deferibing  their  papal  bulls  3  and  in  the  fhort  by  the  whole  body  of  ancient  civilians  and  canonifts,  among  whom 
this  method  of  citation  generally  prevailed,  not  only  with  regard  to  chapters,  but  inferior  feftions  alfo  3  in 
imitation  of  all  which  we  ftill  call  fome  of  the  old  ftatutes  by  their  initial  words,  as  the  ftatute  of  §juia  empto- 
resy  and  that  of  CircumfpeBe  agatis.  But  the  moft  ufual  method  of  citing  them,  efpecially  fince  the  time  of 
Edward  II.  is  by  naming  the  year  of  the  king’s  reign  in  which  the  ftatute  was  made,  together  with  the 
chapter  or  particular  aft,  according  to  its  numeral  order  3  as,  9  Geo,  II.  c.  4.  For  all  the  afts  of  one 
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ponerc!  or  fpeclal,  public  or  private.  A  general  or  conflruftion  of  all  remedial  italutes;  the  old  law,  the  Law  of 
public  aft  is  an  univcrfal  rule  that  regards  the  whole  rnifehief  and  the  remedy  5  that  is,  how  the  common  , 

community:  and  of  this  the  courts  of  law  are  bound  law  flood  at  the  making  of  the  aft  *,  what  the milchiCx 
to  take  notice  judicially  and  ex  ojficio,  without  the  fla-  was,  for  which  the  common  law  did  not  provide  ;  and 
tute  being  particularly  pleaded,  or  formally  fet  forth,  what  remedy  the  parliament  hath  provided  to  cure  this 
by  the  party  who  claims  an  advantage  under  it.  Spe-  mifehief.  And  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  judges  lo  to 
-;_i  __  .a.  ™  .ot L**.  oTAPnilnnt  than  conflrue  the  aft,  as  to  fupprefs  the  milchiei  and  ad- 

in  the  fame 
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cial  or  private  afts  are  rather  exceptions  than  rules, 
being  thofe  which  only  operate  upon  particular  perfons 
and  private  concerns  }  fuch  as  the  Romans  entitled  fe- 
natus  decreta ,  in  con  trad  iflinftion  to  the  fenatus  con - 
fulta,  which  regarded  the  whole  community  5  and  of 
the fe  the  judges  are  not  bound  to  take  notice,  unlefs 
they  be  formally  fhown  and  pleaded.  Thus,  to  fhow 
the  diflinftion,  the  flatute  13  Eliz.  c.  10.  to  prevent 
f spiritual  perfons  from  making  leafes  for  longer  terms 
than  21  years  or  three  lives,  is  a  public  aft  5  it  being 
a  rule  preferibed  to  the  whole  body  of  fpiritual  perfons 
in  the  nation  :  but  an  aft  to  enable  the  bifhop  of  Chefler 
to  make  a  leafe  to  A.  B.  for  60  years,  is  an  exception 
to  this  rule  •,  it  concerns  only  the  parties  and  the  bi- 
fhop’s  fucceffors,  and  is  therefore  a  private  aft. 

Statutes  alfo  are  either  declaratory  of  the  common 
law,  or  remedial  of  feme  defefts  therein.  Declaratory, 
where  the  old  cuflom  of  the  kingdom  is  almoft  fallen 
into  difufe,  or  become  difputable  ;  in  which  cafe  the 
parliament  has  thought  proper,  in  perpetuum  rei  tejh - 
tnonium ,  and  for  avoiding  all  doubts  and  difficulties,  t© 
declare  what  the  common  law  is  and  ever  hath  been. 
Thus  the  flatute  oftreafons,  25  Edw.  III.  cap.  2.  doth 
not  make  any  new  fpecies  of  treafons  :  but  only,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fubjeft,  declares  and  enumerates 
thofe  feveral  kinds  of  offence  which  before  were  trea- 
fon  at  the  common  law.  Remedial  flatutes  are  thofe 
which  are  made  to  fupply  fuch  defefts,  and  abridge 
fuch  fuperfluities,  in  the  common  law,  as  arife  either 
from  the  general  imperfeftion  of  all  human  laws,  from 
change  of  time  and  circumflances,  from  the  miftakes 
and  unadvifed  determinations  of  unlearned  judges,  or 
from  any  other  caufe  whatfoever.  And  this  being 
done,  either  by  enlarging  the  common  law  where  it 
was  too  narrow  and  circumfcribed,  or  by  retraining  it 
where  it  was  too  lax  and  luxuriant,  hath  occafioned 
another  fubordinate  divifion  of  remedial  afts  of  parlia¬ 
ment  into  enlarging  and  retraining  flatutes.  To  in- 
llance  again  in  the  cafe  of  treafon.  Clipping  the  cur¬ 
rent  coin  of  the  kingdom  was  an  offence  not  fufficiently 
guarded  againfl  by  the  common  law  :  therefore  it  was 
thought  expedient  by  flatute  5  Eliz.  c.  11.  to  make 
it  high  treafon,  which  it  was  not  at  the  common  law  : 
fi>  that  this  was  an  enlarging  flatute.  At  common  law, 
alfo,  fpiritual  corporations  might  leafe  out  their  eflates 
for  any  term  of  years,  till  prevented  by  the  flatute  13 
Eliz.  before  mentioned  :  this  was  therefore  a  retrain¬ 
ing  flatute. 

Secondly,  The  rules  to  be  obferved  with  regard  to 
the  con  fir  u  ft  ion  of  flatutes  are  principally  theffi  which 
follow. 

1.  There  are  three  points  to  be  confidered  in  the 


vance  the  remedy.  Let  us  in  fiance  again 
retraining  flatute  of  13  Eliz.  c.  10.  By  the  common 
law,  ecclefiaflical  corporations  might  let  as  long  leafes 
as  they  thought  proper  :  the  mifehief  was,  that  they 
let  long  and  unreafonable  leafes,  to  the  impoverifhment 
of  their  fucceffors  :  the  remedy  applied  by  the  flatute, 
was  by  making  void  all  leafes  by  ecclefiaflical  bodies 
for  longer  terms  than  three  lives  or  21  years.  Now  in 
the  conflruftion  of  this  flatute  it  is  held,  that  leafes, 
though  for  a  longer  term,  if  made  by  a  bifhop,  are 
not  void  during  the  biffiop’s  continuance  in  his  fee  ^ 
or,  if  made  by  a  dean  and  chapter,  they  are  not  voief 
during  the  continuance  of  the  dean  }  for  the  aft  was 
made  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  fucceffor. 
The  mifehief  is  therefore  fufficiently  fuppreffed  by  va¬ 
cating  them  after  the  determination  of  the  interefl  of 
the  granters  \  but  the  leafes,  during  their  continuance, 
being  not  within  the  mifehief,  are  not  within  the  re- 
rae dy. 

2.  A  flatute,  which  treats  of  things  or  perfons  of 
an  inferior  rank,  cannot  by  any  general  words  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  thofe  of  a  fuperior.  So  a  flatute,  treating 
of  “  deans,  prebendaries,  parfons,  vicars,  and  others 
having  fpiritual  promotion ,”  is  held  not  to  extend  to 
biffiops,  though  they  have  fpiritual  promotion  \  deans 
being  the  highefl  perfons  named,  and  biffiops  being  of 
a  flill  higher  order. 

3.  Penal  flatutes  mufl  be  conftrued  flriftly.  Thus 
the  flatute  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.  having  enafted  that  thofe 
who  are  convifted  of  flealing  horfes  ffiould  not  have  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  the  judges  conceived  that  this  did 
not  extend  to  him  who  ffiould  fleal  but  one  hor/e,  and 
therefore  procured  a  new  aft  for  that  purpofe  in  the 
following  year.  And,  to  come  nearer  to  our  own 
times,  by  the  flatute  14  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  flealing  ffieep  or 
other  cattle,  was  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
But  thefe  general  words,  u  or  other  cattle,”  being 
looked  upon  as  much  too  loofe  to  create  a  capital  of¬ 
fence,  the  aft  was  held  to  extend  to  nothing  but  mere 
ffieep.  And  therefore,  in  the  next  feffions,  it  was 
found  neceffary  to  make  another  flatute,  15  Geo.  II. 
c.  34.  extending  the  former  to  bulls,  cows,  oxen,  fleers,, 
bullocks,  heifers,  calves,  and  lambs,  by  name. 

4.  Statutes  againfl  frauds  are  to  be  liberally  and  be¬ 
neficially  expounded.  This  may  feem  a  contradiction 
to  the  lafl  rule  :  mofl  flatutes  againfl  frauds  being  in 
their  confequences  penal.  But  this  difference  is  here 
to  be  taken  :  where  the  flatute  afts  upon  the  offender, 
and  inffifts  a  penalty,  as  the  pillory  or  a  fine,  it  is  then 
to  be  taken  flriftly  j  but  when  the  flatute  afts  upon 
the  offence,  by  fetting  afide  the  fraudulent  tranfaftiori, 

here 


feffion  of  parliament  taken  together  made  properly  but  one  flatute  :  and  therefore  tv hen  two  feffions  h-,e  been 
held  in  one  year,  we  ufually  mention  flat.  i.  or  2.  Thus  the  bill  of  right.  »  cited  as  1  W.  &  M.  ft.  £  c.  2 
lignifying  that  it  is  the  fecond  chapter  or  aft  of  the  fecond  flatute,  or  the  laws  made  in  the  fecond  feffions  or 
parliament  held  in  the  firft  year  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary, 
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here  it  fe  to  be  confirued  liberally.  Upon  this  footing 
the  ilatute  of  13  Eliz.  c.  5.  which  voids  all  gifts  of 
goods,  &:c.  made  to  defraud  creditors  and  others ,  was 
held  to  extend  by  the  general  words  to  a  gift  made  to 
defraud  the  queen  of  a  forfeiture. 

5.  One  part  of  a  ilatute  mud  be  fo  conilrued  by 
another,  that  the  whole  may  (if  poffiible)  itand  :  ut  res 
tnagis  valeat  quatn  per  eat.  As  if  land  be  vefled  in  the 
king  and  his  heirs  by  aft  of  parliament,  faving  the 
right  of  A  j  and  A  has  at  that  time  a  leafe  of  it  for  three 
years  j  here  A  ihall  hold  it  for  his  term  of  three  years, 
and  afterwards  it  (hall  go  to  the  king.  For  this  inter¬ 
pretation  furnifhes  matter  for  every  claufe  of  the  ffa- 
tute  to  work  and  operate  upon.  But, 

6.  A  faving,  totally  repugnant  to  the  body  of  the 
a£t,  is  void.  If  therefore  an  aft  of  parliament  veils 
land  in  the  king  and  his  heirs,  faving  the  right  of  all 
perfons  whatfoever  ;  or  veils  the  land  of  A  in  the  king, 
faving  the  right  of  A:  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  the  faving 
is  totally  repugnant  to  the  body  of  the  ilatute,  and  (if 
good)  would  render  the  ilatute  of  no  effeft  or  operation  ; 
and  therefore  the  faving  is  void,  and  the  land  veils  ab- 
folutely  in  the  king. 

7.  Where  the  common  law  and  a  ilatute  differ,  the 
common  law  gives  place  to  the  ilatute  ;  and  an  old 
ilatute  gives  place  to  a  new  one.  And  this  upon  the 
general  principle  laid  down  in  the  lail  feftion,  that 
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leges  pojleriores  prior es  conir arias  ahrogant .  But  this 
is  to  be  underflood  only  when  the  latter  ilatute  is 
couched  in  negative  terms,  or  by  its  matter  neceifarily 
implies  a  negative.  As  if  a  former  aft  fays,  that  a  ju¬ 
ror  upon  fuch  a  trial  (hall  have  twenty  pounds  a-year, 
and  a  new  ilatute  comes  and  fays  he  (hall  have  twenty 
merks  *,  here  the  latter  ilatute,  though  it  does  not  ex- 
prefs,  yet  neceifarily  implies,  a  negative,  and  virtually 
repeals  the  former.  For  if  twenty  merks  be  made  qua¬ 
lification  fufficient,  the  former  ilatute  which  requires 
gwenty  pounds  is  at  an  end.  But  if  both  the  afts  be 
merely  affirmative,  and  the  fubilance  fuch  that  both 
may  iland  together,  here  the  latter  does  not  repeal  the 
former,  but  they  ihall  both  have  a  concurrent  efficacy. 
If  by  a  former  law  an  offence  be  indiftable  at  the 
quarter  feffions,  and  a  latter  law  makes  the  fame  offence 
indiftable  at  the  affizes  5  here  the  jurifdiftion  of  the 
feffions  is  not  taken  away,  but  both  have  a  concurrent 
jurifdiftion,  and  the  offender  may  be  profecuted  at 
either;  unlefs  the  new  ilatute  fubjoins  exprefs  negative 
words  5  as,  that  the  offence  fliall  be  indiftable  at  the 
aflizes,  and  not  elfewhere. 

8.  If  a  ilatute,  that  repeals  another,  Is  itfelf  re¬ 
pealed  afterwards,  the  firil  ilatute  is  hereby  revived, 
without  any  formal  words  for  that  purpofe.  So  when 
the  flatutes  of  26  and  35  Henry  VIII.  declaring  the 
king  to  be  the  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  were  re¬ 
pealed  by  a  (latute  1  and  2  Philip  and  Mary,  and  this 
latter  ilatute  was  afterwards  repealed  by  an  aft  of 
I  Eliz.  there  needed  not  any  exprefs  word  of  revival 
in  Oueen  Elizabeth’s  ilatute,  but  thefe  afts  of  King 
Henry  were  impliedly  and  virtually  revived. 

9.  Afts  of  parliament  derogatory  from  the  power  of 
fubfequent  parliaments  bind  not.  So  the  ilatute  11 
Hen.  VII.  c.  1.  which  direfts,  that  no  perfon  for  af- 
iiiling  a  king  de  fatto  ihall  be  attainted  of  treafon 
by  aft  of  parliament  or  otherwife,  is  held  to  be  good 
only  as  U>  common  profecutions  for  high  treafon} 
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but  will  not  reftrain  or  clog  any  parliamentary  at-  Law  of 
tainder,  Becaufe  the  legiilator,  being  in  truth  the  Poland, 
fovereign  power,  is  always  of  equal,  always  of  abfo-  ' 

lute  authority  :  it  acknowledges  no  fuperior  upon  earth, 
which  the  prior  legiilature  muff  have  been  if  its  ordi¬ 
nances  could  bind  the  prefent  parliament.  And  upon 
the  fame  principle  Cicero,  in  his  letters  to  Atticus, 
treats  with  a  proper  contempt  thefe  reftraining  claufes* 
which  endeavour  to  tie  up  the  hand  of  fucceeding  le- 
giilatures.  “  When  you  repeal  the  law  itfelf  (fays  he), 
you  at  the  fame  time  repeal  the  prohibitory  claufe  which 
guards  againft  fuch  repeal.” 

10.  Lailly,  Afts  of  parliament  that  are  impoffiible 
to  be  performed  are  of  110  validity:  and  if  there  arife 
out  of  them  collaterally  any  abfurd  confequences,  ma- 
nifellly  contradiftory  to  common  reafon,  they  are  with 
regard  to  thofe  collateral  confequences  void.  We  lay 
down  the  rule  with  thefe  reflriftions ;  though  we  know 
it  is  generally  laid  down  more  largely,  that  afts  of  par¬ 
liament  contrary  to  reafon  are  void.  But  if  the  parlia¬ 
ment  will  pofitively  enaft  a  thing  to  be  done  which  is 
unreafonable,  we  know  of  no  power  that  can  controul 
it  :  and  the  examples  ufually  alleged  in  fupport  of 
this  fenfe  of  the  rule  do  none  of  them  prove  that  where 
the  main  objeft  of  a  ilatute  is  unreafonable,  the  judges 
are  at  liberty  to  rejeft  it  ;  for  that  were  to  fet  the  ju¬ 
dicial  power  above  that  of  the  legiilature,  which  would 
be  fubverfive  of  all  government.  But  where  fume  col¬ 
lateral  matter  arifes  out  of  the  general  words,  and  hap-  v 
pens  to  be  unreafonable  ;  there  the  judges  are  in  de¬ 
cency  to  conclude  that  this  confequence  was  not  fore- 
feen  by  the  parliament,  and  therefore  they  are  at  li¬ 
berty^  to  expound  the  ilatute  by  equity,  and  only  quoad 
hoc  dilregard  it.  Thus  if  an  aft  of  parliament  gives  a 
man  power  to  try  all  caufes  that  arife  within  his  ma¬ 
nor  of  Dale  \  yet,  if  a  caufe  ihould  arife  in  which  he 
himfelf  is  party,  the  aft  is  conilrued  not  to  extend  to 
that,  becaufe  it  is  unreafonable  that  any  man  ihould 
determine  his  own  quarrel.  But,  if  we  could  conceive 
it  pofiible  for  the  parliament  to  enaft,  that  he  ihould 
try  as  well  his  own  caufes  as  thofe  of  other  perfons, 
there  is  no  court  that  has  power  to  defeat  the  intent  of 
the  legiilature,  when  couched  in  fuch  evident  and  ex¬ 
prefs  words  as  leave  no  doubt  whether  it  was  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  legiilature  or  not, 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  grounds  of  the  laws  of  England  : 
over  and  above  which,  equity  is  alfo  frequently  called 
in  to  affiil,  to  moderate,  and  to  explain  them.  What 
equity  is,  and  how  impoffible  in  its  very  effence  to  be 
reduced  to  fiated  rules,  hath  been  ihown  above.  It 
may  be  fufficient,  therefore,  to  add  in  this  place,  that, 
befides  the  liberality  of  fentiment  with  wffiich  our  com¬ 
mon  law  judges  interpret  afts  of  parliament,  and  fuch 
rules  of  the  unwritten  law  as  are  not  of  a  pofitive  kind, 
there  are  alfo  courts  of  equity  eilabliihed  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  fubjeft,  to  deteft  latent  frauds  and  conceal¬ 
ments,  which  the  procefs  of  the  courts  of  law  is  not 
adapted  to  reach  }  to  enforce  the  execution  of  fuch 
matters  of  trull  and  confidence,  as  are  binding  in  con¬ 
fidence,  though  not  cognizable  in  a  court  of  law'  j  to 
deliver  from  iuch  dangers  as  are  owing  to  misfortune 
or  overfight  ;  and  to  give  a  more  fpeeific  relief,  and 
more  adapted  to  the  circumilances  of  the  cafe,  than 
can  always  be  obtained  by  the  generality  of  the  rules 
of  the  pofitive  or  common  law.  This  is  the  bufinefs 
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Law  of  of  the  courts  of  equity,  which  however  are  only  con- 
England  yerfant  in  matters  of  property.  For  the  freedom  of 
Epitum.ff  ^  QUr  con{titution  will  not  permit,  that  in  criminal  cafes 
U  *  a  power  fhould  be  lodged  in  any  judge  to  conftrue  the 
law  other  wife  than  according  to  the  letter.  This  cau¬ 
tion,  while  it  admirably  protedls  the  public  liberty,  can 
never  bear  hard  upon  individuals.  A  man  cannot  fuf- 
fer  more  punifhment  than  the  law  afligns,  but  he  may 
fuflfer  lefs.  The  laws  cannot  be  drained  by  partiality 
to  infliA  a  penalty  beyond  what  the  letter  will  warrant  $ 
but,  in  cafes  where  the  letter  induces  any  apparent  hard- 
fhip,  the  crown  has  the  power  to  pardon. 

The  objects  of  the  laws  of  England  are,  I.  The 
rights  of  perfons.  2.  The  rights  of  things.  3.  Pri¬ 
vate  wrongs.  4.  Public  wrongs. 

Chap.  I.  Of  the  Rights  ^Persons. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Abfolute  Rights  of  Individuals , 

sliv.  (1.)  The  obje&s  of  the  Laws  of  England  are, 
I.  Rights ,  2.  Wrongs. 

(2.)  Rights  are  the  rights  of  perfons ,  or  the  rights 
of  things . 

(3.)  The  rights  of  perfons  are  fuch  as  concern,  and 
are  annexed  to,  the  perfons  of  men  :  and,  when  the 
perfon  to  whom  they  are  due  is  regarded,  they  are 
called  (fimply)  rights  ;  but,  when  we  coniider  the  per¬ 
fon  from  whom  they  are  due,  they  are  then  denomi¬ 
nated  duties. 

(4.)  Perfons  are  either  natural \  that  is,  fuch  as 
they  are  formed  by  nature  )  or  artificial ,  that  is, 
created  by  human  policy,  as  bodies  politic  .or  corpo¬ 
rations. 

(5.)  The  rights  of  natural  perfons  are,  1.  Abfolute , 
or  fuch  as  belong  to  individuals.  2.  Relative ,  or  fuch 
as  regard  members  of  fociety. 

(6.)  The  abfolute  rights  of  individuals  regarded  by 
the  municipal  laws  (which  pay  no  attention  to  duties , 
of  the  abfolute  kind),  compofe  what  is  called  political 
or  civil  liberty . 

(7.)  Political  or  civil  liberty  is  the  natural  liberty  of 
mankind,  fo  far  reftrained  by  human  laws,  as  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  good  of  fociety. 

(8.)  The  abfolute  rights  or  civil  liberties  of  Englifhr 
men,  as  frequently  declared  in  parliament,  are  princi¬ 
pally  three  :  the  right  of  perfonal  fecurily ,  of  perfotial 
liberty ,  and  of  private  property. 

(9.)  The  right  of  perfonal  fecurity  confifts  in  the  le¬ 
gal  enjoyment  of  life,  limb,  body,  health,  and  reputa¬ 
tion. 

(IO.)  The  right  of  perfonal  liberty  confifts  in  the 
free  power  of  loco- motion,  without  illegal  reftraint  or 
baniihment. 

(II.)  The  right  of  private  property  confifts  in  every 
man’s  free  ufe  and  difpofal  of  his  own  lawful  acquisi¬ 
tions,  without  injury  or  illegal  diminution. 

(12.)  Befides  thefe  three  pr  maty  rights,  there  are 
others  which  are  fecondary  and  fubordinate  }  viz.  (to 
preferve  the  former  from  unlawful  attacks).  1.  The 
conftitution  and  power  of  parliaments  5  2.  The  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  king’s  prerogative  : — and  (to  vindicate  them 
when  actually  violated  ;  3.  The  regular  adminiftration 
of  public  juftice)  4.  The  right  of  petitioning  for  re- 
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drefs  of  grievances  j  5.  The  right  of  having  and  ufmg  Law  of 
arms  for  felf- defence.  England 

Epitonmect. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Parliament , 

( I .)  The  relations  of  perfons  are,  I .  Public  ;  2.  Pri-  xlv« 
vate.  The  public  relations  are  thofe  of  mag  f  rates  and 
people.  Magif  rates  are  fuperior  or  fubordiimte.  And 
of  fupreme  magiftrates,  in  England,  the  parliament  is 
the  fupreme  legifative ,  the  king  the  fupreme  executive. 

(2.)  Parliaments ,  in  fome  fhape,  are  of  as  high  an¬ 
tiquity  as  the  Saxon  government  in  this  ifland  j  and 
have  fubfifted,  in  their  prefent  form,  at  leait  five  hun¬ 
dred  years. 

(3.)  The  parliament  is  aflembled  by  the  king’s 
writs,  and  its  fitting  muft  not  be  intermitted  above 
three  years. 

(4.)  Its  conftituent  parts  are  the  king’s  mnjefty,  the 
lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons  repre- 
fented  by  their  members  :  each  of  which  parts  has  a 
negative,  or  neceffary,  voice  in  making  laws. 

(5.)  With  regard  to  the  general  law  of  parliament  j 
its  power  is  abfolute  :  each  houfe  is  the  judge  of  its 
own  privileges  ;  and  all  the  members  of  either  houfe  are 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  fpeech,  of  perfon,  of  their 
domefties,  and  of  their  lands  and  goods. 

(6.)  The  peculiar  privileges  of  the  lords  (befides 
their  judicial  capacity),  are,  to  hunt  in  the  king’s  fo- 
refts  }  to  be  attended  by  the  fages  of  the  law  ;  to  make 
proxies  •,  to  enter  protefts  ;  and  to  regulate  the  election 
of  the  16  peers  of  North  Britain. 

(7.)  The  peculiar  privileges  of  the  commons  are,  to 
frame  taxes  for  the  fubjedl  ;  and  to  determine  the  me¬ 
rits  of  their  own  elelHons,  with  regard  to  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  the  de£lors  and  elected,  and  the  proceedings 
at  elections  themfelves. 

(8.)  Bills  are  ufually  tiviee  read  in  each  houfe,  com¬ 
mitted,  engrofled,  and  then  read  a  third  time  )  and 
when  they  have  obtained  the  concurrence  of  both 
houfes,  and  received  the  royal  affent,  they  become  aBs 
of  parliament. 

(9.)  The  houfes  may  adjourn  themfelves)  but  the 
king  only  can  prorogue  the  parliament. 

(iO.)  Parliaments  are  diflolved,  1.  At  the  king’s 
will.  2.  By  the  demife  of  the  crown,  that  is,  within 
fix  months  after.  3.  By  length  of  time,  or  having  fat 
for  the  fpace  of  feven  years. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  King  and  his  Title. 

(1.)  The  fupreme  executive  power  of  this  kingdom  xlyi. 
is  lodged  in  a  lingle  perfon  j  the  king  or  queen. 

(2.)  This  royal  perfon  may  be  eonfidered  with  re¬ 
gard  to,  1.  His  title.  2.  His  royal  family.  3.  His 
councils.  4.  His  duties.  5.  His  prerogative.  6.  His 
revenue. 

(3.)  With  regard  to  his  title  ;  the  crown  of  England, 
by  the  pofitive  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  hath  ever 
been  defcendible,  and  fo  continues. 

(4.)  The  crown  is  defcendible  in  a  courfe  peculiar 
to  itfelf. 

^5.^  This  courfe  of  defeent  is  fubjeft  to  limitation 
by  parliament. 

(6.)  Notwithftanding  fuch  limitations,  the  crown 

retains 
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En^T-nd  reta*ns  *t£  defcendible  quality,  and  becomes  hereditary 
Zpitomiied. in  fche -prince  to  whom  it  is  limited. 

(7-)  King  Egbert,  King  Canute,  and  King  Wil¬ 
liam  I.  have  been  fucceflively  conftituted  the  common 
ftocks,  or  anceftors,  of  this  defcent. 

(8.)  At  the  Revolution  the  convention  of  efiates,  or 
reprefentative  body  of  the  nation,  declared,  that  the 
mifconduft  of  King  James  II.  amounted  to  an  abdica¬ 
tion  of  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  was  there¬ 
by  vacant . 

(9.)  In  confequence  of  this  vacancy,  and  from  a  re¬ 
gard  to  the  ancient  line,  the  convention  appointed  the 
next  Proteftant  heirs  of  the  blood  royal  of  King 
Charles  I.  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  in  the  old  order  of 
fucceflion  3  with  a  temporary  exception,  or  preference, 
to  the  perfon  of  King  William  III. 

( 1 0.)  On  the  impending  failure  of  the  Proteftant  line 
of  King  Charles  I.  (whereby  the  throne  might  again 
have  become  vacant)  the  king  and  parliament  extend¬ 
ed  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  to  the  Proteftant  line  of 
King  James  I.  viz.  to  the  princefs  Sophia  of  Hanover, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Proteftants :  And  the 
is  now  the  common  ftock,  from  whom  the  heirs  of  the 
crown  muft  defcend. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  King's  Royal  Family. 

xlvn.  (1.)  The  king’s  royal  family  confifts,  firft,  of  the 
queen  :  who  is  regnant,  confort,  or  dowager. 

(2.)  The  queen  confort  is  a  public  perfon,  and  hath 
many  perfonal  prerogatives  and  diftinft  revenues. 

(3.)  The  prince  and  princefs  of  Wales,  and  the 
princefs-royal,  are  peculiarly  regarded  by  the  law. 

(4O  The  other  princes  of  the  blood-royal  are  only 
entitled  to  precedence. 

Sect.  V.  Of  the  Councils  belonging  to  the  King . 

s.lviii.  (1.)  The  king's  councils  are,  1.  The  parliament . 
2.  The  great  council  of  peers .  3.  The  judges ,  for 
matters  of  law.  4.  The  privy  council. 

(2.)  In  privy  counfellors  may  be  confidered,  1.  Their 
creation.  2.  Their  qualifications.  3.  Their  duties. 
4.  Their  powers.  5.  Their  privileges.  6.  Their  dif- 
folution. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  King's  Duties . 

^lix.  (1.)  The  king's  duties ,  are  to  govern  his  people  ac¬ 
cording  to  law,  to  execute  judgment  in  mercy,  and  to 
maintain  the  eftablilhed  religion.  Thefe  are  his  part 
of  the  original  contradl  between  himfelf  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  3  founded  in  the  nature  of  fociety,  and  expreffed  in 
his  oath  at  the  coronation. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  the  King's  Prerogative . 

).  (1.)  Prerogative  is  that  fpecial  power  and  pre-emi¬ 

nence  which  the  king  hath  above  other  perfons,  and 
out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  law,  in  right  of  his  regal 
dignity. 

(2.)  Such  prerogatives  are  either  dir  eel,  or  incidental. 
The  incidental ,  arifing  out  of  other  matters,  are  confi- 
.derxd  as  they  arife  :  We  now  treat  only  of  the  diret 7. 


(3  .)  The  direct  prerogatives  regard,  l.  The  king's  Law  of 
dignity ,  or  royal  chara&er  3  2.  His  authority ,  or  regal  Enoiai^ 
power  :  3.  His  revenue ,  or  royal  income.  Epitomifed. 

(4.)  The  king's  dignity  confifts  in  the  legal  attributes 
of,  1.  Perfonal  fovereignty.  2.  Abfolute  perfe&ion. 

3.  Political  perpetuity. 

(5.)  In  the  king's  authority ,  or  regal  power,  confifts 
the  executive  part  of  government. 

(6.)  In, foreign  concerns  5  the  king ,  as  the  repreferi- 
tative  of  the  nation,  has  the  right  or  prerogative ,  1.  Of 
fending  and  receiving  ambaffadors.  2:  Of  "making  trea¬ 
ties.  3.  Of  proclaiming  war  or  peace.  4.  Of  iffuing 
reprifals.  5.  Of  granting  fafe  condu&s. 

(7.)  In  dotnefic  affairs  3  thesis,  firft,  a  confti- 
tuent  part  of  the  fupreme  legiflative  power  3  hath  a  ne¬ 
gative  upon  all  new  laws  3  and  is  bound  by  no  ftatute, 
unlefs  fpecially  named  therein. 

(8.)  He  is  alfo  confidered  as  the  general  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  may  raife  fleets  and  armies,  build  forts,  ap¬ 
point  havens,  ered  beacons,  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  confine  his  fubjeds  within 
the  realm,  or  recal  them  from  foreign  parts. 

(9.)  The  king  is  alfo  the  fountain  of  juftice,  and  ge¬ 
neral  confervator  of  the  peace  3  and  therefore  may  ered 
courts  (where  he  hath  a  legal  ubiquity),  profecute  of¬ 
fenders,  pardon  crimes,  and  iffue  proclamations. 

(10.)  He  is  likewife  the  fountain  of  honour,  of  of¬ 
fice,  and  of  privilege. 

( t I.)  He  is  alfo  the  arbiter  of  domeflic  commerce  5 
(not  of foreign,  which  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  mer¬ 
chants)  3  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  eredion  of 
public  marts,  the  regulation  of  weights  and  meafures, 
and  the  coinage  or  legitimation  of  money. 

(12.)  The  king  is,  laftly,  the  fupreme  head  of  the 
church  3  and,  as  fuch,  convenes,  regulates,  and  difiolves 
fynods,  nominates  bifhops,  and  receives  appeals  in  all 
eccleiiaftical  caufes. 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  the  King's  Revenue. 

(1.)  The  king's  revenue  is  either  ordinary  or  extra - 
ordinary .  And  the  ordinary  is,  1.  Ecclefiaftical.  2.  Tem¬ 
poral. 

(2.)  The  king's  ecclefafical  revenue  confifts  in, 
l.  The  cuftody  of  the  temporalties  of  vacant  biftiop- 
rics.  2.  Corodies  and  penfions.  3.  Extra-parochial 
tithes.  4.  The  firft  fruits  and  tenths  of  benefices. 

(3.)  The  king's  ordinary  temporal  revenue  confifts 
in,  1.  The  demefne  lands,  of  the  crown.  2.  The  here¬ 
ditary  excife  3  being  part  of  the  confideration  for  the 
purchafe  of  his  feodal  profits,  and  the  prerogatives  of 
purveyance  and  pre-emption.  3.  An  annual  fum  iffuing 
from  the  duty  ©n  wine  licenfes  3  being  the  refidue  of  the 
fame  confideration.  4.  His  forefts.  5.  His  courts  of 
juftice.  6.  Royal  fifh.  7.  Wrecks,  and  things  jetfam, 
fiotfam,  and  ligan.  8.  Royal  mines.  9.  Treafure  trove. 

10.  Waifs.  n.Eftrays.  1 2.  Forfeitures  for  offences, 
and  deodands.  13.  Efcheats  of  lands.  14.  Cuftody 
of  ideots  and  lunatics. 

(4.)  The  king's  extraordinary  revenue,  confifts  in 
aids,  fubfidies,  and  fupplies,  granted  him  by  the  com¬ 
mons  in  parliament. 

(5.)  Heretofore  thefe  were  ufually  raifed  by  grants 
of  the  (nominal)  tenth  or  fftccnth  part  of  the  move¬ 
ables 
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Law  of  ablcs  in  every  townfldp  ;  cr  by  feutages,  hydages,  and 
talliages  ;  which  were  fuccceded  by  fubftdies  affeffed 
upon  individuals,  with  refpe<5t  to  their  lands  and  goods. 

(6.)  A  new  fyftem  of  taxation  took  place  about  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  :  our  modern  taxes  are  therefore, 

I.  Annual .  2.  Perpetual, 

(7.)  The  annual  taxes  are,  I.  The  land  tax,  or  the 
ancient  fubfidy  raifed  upon  a  new  affeffment.  2.  The 
malt  tax,  being  an  annual  excife  on  malt,  mum,  cyder, 
and  perry. 

(8.)  The  perpetual  taxes  are,  1.  The  cuftoms,  or 
tonnage  and  poundage  of  all  merchandife  exported  or 
imported.  2.  The  excife  duty,  or  inland  impofition 
0:1  a  great  variety  of  commodities.  3.  The  fait  duty, 
or  excife  on  fait.  4.  The  pod  office,  or  duty  for  the 
carriage  of  letters.  5.  The  Ramp  duty  on  paper, 
parchment,  &c.  6.  The  duty  on  houfes  and  windows. 

7.  The  duty  on  licenfes  for  hackney  coaches  and  chairs. 

8.  The  duty  on  offices  and  penfions. 

(q.)  Part  of  this  revenue  is  applied  to  pay  the  inte- 

reffi  of  the  national  debt,  till  the  principal  is  difchar- 
ged  by  parliament. 

(10.)  The  produce  of  tbefe  feveral  taxes  were  ori¬ 
ginally  fe  pa  rate  and  fpecific  funds ,  to  anfwer  fpecific 
loans  upon  their  refpeftive  credits  *,  but  are  now  con- 
folidated  by  parliament  into  three  principal  funds,  the 
aggregate,  general ,  and  South  fea  funds,  to  anfwer  all 
the  debts  of  the  nation  :  the  public  faith  being  alfo 
jfuperadded  to  fupply  deficiencies,  and  ftrengthen  the 
fecurity  of  the  whole. 

(li.)  The  furpluffes  of  thefe  funds,  after  paying  the 
intereft  of  the  national  debt,  are  carried  together,  and 
denominated  \\w  finking  fund  :  which,  unlefs  otherwife 
appropriated  by  parliament,  is  annually  to  be  applied 
towards  paying  off  fome  part  of  the  principal. 

(12.)  But,  previous  to  this,  the  aggregate  fund  is 
now  charged  with  an  annual  fum  for  the  civil  Lift ; 
which  is  the  immediate  proper  revenue  of  the  crown, 
fettled  by  parliament  on  the  king  at  his  acceffion,  for 
defraying  the  charges  of  civil  government. 
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the  peace,  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  and  to  apprehend  Law  of 

offenders.  E^itomifed 

(6.)  Surveyors  of  the  highways  are  officers  appoint-  „  ^  J 

ed  annually  in  every  pariffi  ;  to  remove  annoyances  in, 
and  to  direct  the  reparation  of  the  public  roads. 

(7.)  Qverfeers  of  the  poor  are  officers  appointed  an¬ 
nually  in  every  pariffi  ;  to  relieve  fuch  impotent,  and 
employ  fuch  flurdy  poor,  as  are  fettled  in  each  pariffi, 

— by  birth, — by  parentage, — by  marriage, — or  by  40 
days  refidence  \  accompanied  with,  1.  Notice.  2. 

Renting  a  tenement  of  ten  pounds  annual  value.  3. 

Paying  their  aiTeffed  taxations.  4.  Serving  an  an¬ 
nual  office.  5.  Hiring  and  fervice  for  a  year.  6.  Ap- 
prenticeffiip  for  feven  years.  7.  Having  a  fufficient 
ellate  in  the  pariffi. 

Sect.  X.  Of  the  People ,  whether  Aliens ,  Denizens,  or 
Natives . 


Sect.-  IX.  Of  Subordinate  Magifi rates. 

Hi.  (1.)  Subordinate  magUlrates,  of  the  mod  general  ufe 

and  authority,  are,  1.  Sheriffs,  2,  Coroners,  3.  Jufiices 
of  the  Peace.  4.  Confiables,  5.  Surveyors  of  the  high¬ 
ways,  6.  Overfeers  of  the  poor, 

(2.)  The  Jherff  is  the  keeper  of  each  county,  annual¬ 
ly  nominated  in  due  form  by  the  king  j  and  is  (within 
his  county)  a  judge,  a  confervator  of  the  peace,  a  mini- 
fterial  officer,  and  the  king’s  bailiff. 

(3.)  Coroners  are  permanent  officers  of  the  crown  in 
each  county,  ele&ed  by  the  freeholders  $  whofe  office 
it  is  to  make  inquiry  concerning  the  death  of  the  king’s 
fubjefls,  and  certain  revenues  of  the  crown  ;  and  alfo, 
in  particular  cafes,  to  fupply  the  office  of  ffieriff. 

(4.)  Juft  ices  of  the  peace  are  magi  (1  rates  in  each 
county,  ftatutably  qualified,  and  commiffioned  by  the 
king’s  majefty  :  with  authority  to  confer ve  the  peace  ; 
to  hear  and  determine  felonies,  and  other  niifdemea- 
nors ;  and  to  do  many  other  a£ls  committed  to  their 
charge  by  particular  ftatutes. 

(5.)  Conflahlh  are  officers  of  hundreds  and  town- 
fiiips,  appointed  at  the  leet,  and  empowered  to  preferve 
VOL.  XI.  Part  II. 


(1.)  The  people  are  either  aliens ,  that  is,  born  out  of 
the  dominions  or  allegiance  of  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  ;  or  natives ,  that  is,  born  within  it. 

(2.)  Allegiance  is  the  duty  of  all  fubje&s  \  being 
the  reciprocal  tie  of  the  people  to  the  prince,  in  return 
for  the  protection  he  affords  them  j  and,  in  natives ,  this 
duty  of  allegiance  is  natural  and  perpetual  :  in  aliens , 
is  local  and  temporary  only. 

(3.)  The  rights  of  natives  are  alfo  natural  and  per¬ 
petual  :  thofe  of  aliens ,  local  and  temporary  only  ;  un- 
lefs  they  be  made  denizens  by  the  king,  or  naturalized 
by  parliament. 

Sect.  XL  Of  the  Clergy, 

(1.)  The  people,  whether  aliens,  denizens,  or  na¬ 
tives,  are  alfo  either  clergy ,  that  is,  all  perdu  in  holy 
orders,  or  in  ecclefiaftical  offices  :  or  laity ,  which  com¬ 
prehends  the  reft  of  the  nation. 

(2.)  The  clerical  part  of  the  nation,  thus  defined, 
are,  I.  Archbiffiops  and  biffiops  ;  who  are  elected  by 
their  feveral  chapters  at  the  nomination  of  the  crown, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  and  confecrated  by  each  other. 
2.  Deans  and  chapters.  3.  Archdeacons.  4.  Rural 
deans.  5.  Parfons  (under  which  are  included  appro¬ 
priates)  and  vicars  ,  to  whom  there  are  generally  re¬ 
quisite,  holy  orders,  prefontation,  inftitution  and  induc¬ 
tion.  6.  Curates.  To  which  may  be  added,  7.  Church 
wardens.  8.  Pariffi  clerks  and  iextons. 

Sect.  XII.  Of  the  Civil  State, 

(1.)  The  laity  are  divifible  into  three  ftates  ;  civil ’ 
military ,  and  maritime, 

(2.)  The  civil  d ate  (which  includes  all  the  nation, 
except  the  clergy,  the  army,  and  the  navy,  and  many 
individuals  among  them  alfo),  may  be  divided  into  the 
nobility  and  the  commonalty, 

(3.)  The  nobility  are  dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  vif- 
counts,  and  barons.  Thefe  had  anciently  duties  annex¬ 
ed  to  their  refpe£tive  honours  :  they  are  created  either 
by  writ,  that  is,  by  fummons  to  parliament  j  dr  by  the 
king’s  letters  patent,  that  is,  by  royal  grant  :  and  they 
enjoy  many  privileges  exdufive  of  their  fenatorial  ca¬ 
pacity. 

4  Gr^  (4*)  The 
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Law  of  (4.)  The  commonalty  confiit  of  knights  of  the  garter, 
England  knights  bannerets,  baronets,  knights  of  the  bath,  knights 
Epitomifed.  bachelors,  efquires,  gentlemen,  yeomen,  tradefmen,  ar¬ 
tificers,  and  labourers. 

Sect.  XIII.  Of  the  Military  and  Maritime  States , 

Ivl.  (1.)  The  military  Hate,  by  the  Handing  conflitu- 
tional  law,  corififl3  of  the  militia  of  each  county,  raif- 
ed  from  among  the  people  by  lot,  officered  by  the 
principal  landholders,  and  commanded  by  the  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant. 

(2.)  The  more  dtfeiplined  occafional  troops  of  the 
kingdom  are  kept  on  foot  only  from  year  to  year  by 
parliament  }  and,  during  that  period,  are  governed  by 
martial  law,  or  arbitrary  articles  of  war,  formed  at  the 
pleafure  of  the  crown. 

(3.)  The  maritime  Hate  confiHs  of  the  officers  and 
mariners  of  the  Britifh  navy  ;  who  are  governed  by  ex- 
prefs  and  permanent  laws,  or  the  articles  of  the  navy, 
efiablifhed  by  ad  of  parliament. 

Sect.  XIV.  Of  Majler  and  Servants . 

Ivii.  (1.)  The  private ,  economical,  relations,  of  perfons 
are  thofe  of,  J.  Majler  and  fervants .  2.  Hujband  and 

wife .  3.  Parent  and  child \  4.  Guardian  and  ward, 

(2.)  The  firfl  relation  may  fubfifi  between  a  majler 
and  four  fpecies  of  fervants  ,  (for  flavery  is  unknown 
to  our  laws)  :  viz.  1.  Menial  fervants  )  who  are  hired, 
2.  Apprentices  )  who  are  bound  by  indentures.  3.  La¬ 
bourers  ;  who  are  cafually  employed,  4.  Stewards,  bai¬ 
liffs,  and  fadors  ;  who  are  rather  in  a  tninijlerial  Hate. 

(3.)  From  this  relation  refult  divers  powers  to  the 
mafier,  and  emoluments  to  the  fervant. 

(4.)  The  maffer  hath  a  property  in  the  fervice  of 
his  fervant  )  and  muH  be  anfwerable  for  fuch  ads  as 
the  fervant  does  by  his  exprefs,  or  implied,  command. 

Sect.  XV.  Of  Hujband  and  Wife . 

iviii.  (f.)  The  fecond  private  relation  is  that  of  marriage  ; 
which  includes  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of 
hujband  and  wife, 

(2.)  Marriage  is  duly  contraded  between  perfons, 
1.  Confenting.  2.  Free  from  canonical  impediments, 
which  make  it  voidable,  3.  Free  alfo  trom  the  civil  im¬ 
pediments, — of  prior  marriage, — of  want  of  age — of 
non-confent  of  parents  or  guardians,  where  requifite, 
— and  of  w  ant  of  reafon  \  either  of  which  make  it  to¬ 
tally  void.  And  it  muH  be  celebrated  by  a  clergyman 
in  due  form  and  place. 

(3.)  Marriage  is  diffolved,  1.  By  death.  2.  By  di¬ 
vorce  in  the  fpiritual  court  :  not  a  menfa  et  thoro  only, 
but  a  vinculo  matrimonii ,  for  canonical  caufe  exiHing 
previous  to  the  contrad.  3.  By  ad  of  parliament,  as 
for  adultery. 

(4.)  By  marriage  the  hufband  and  wife  become  one 
perfon  in  law  j  which  unity  is  the  principal  foundation 
of  their  refpedive  rights,  duties,  and  difabilities. 

Sect.  XVI.  Of  Parent  and  Child, 

lix..  (1.)  The  third,  and  moH  univerfal  private  relation, 
is  that  of  parent  and  child. 
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(2.)  Children  are,  1.  Legitimate;  being  thofe  who  Law  of 
are  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  or  within  a  competent  time  En^a.n(V 
after.  2.  Bajlards ,  being  thofe  who  are  not  fo.  I  puomiiec. 

(3.)  The  duties  of  parents  to  legitimate  children  are, 

1.  Maintenance.  2.  Protedion.  3.  Education. 

(4.)  The  power  of  parents  confiHs  principally  in  cor¬ 
rection,  and  confent  to  marriage.  Both  may  after  death 
be  delegated  by  will  to  a  guardian  ;  and  the  former  al- 
fo,  living  the  parent,  to  a  tutor  or  maHer. 

(5.)  The  duties  of  legitimate  children  to  parents  are 
obedience,  protedion,  and  maintenance. 

(6.)  The  duty  of  parents  to  bajlards  is  only  that  of 
maintenance. 

(7.)  The  rights  of  a  bajlard  are  fuch  only  as  he  can 
acquire^  for  he  is  incapable  of  inheriting  any  thing. 

Sect.  XVII.  Of  Guardian  and  Ward, 

(1.)  The  fourth  private  relation  is  that  of  guardian 
and  ward,  which  is  plainly  derived  from  the  lafl  )  thefe 
being,  during  the  continuance  of  their  relation,  recipro¬ 
cally  fubjed  to  the  fame  rights  and  duties. 

(2.)  Guardians  are  of  divers  forts  :  1.  Guardians  by- 
nature,  or  the  parents.  2.  Guardians  for  nurture,  af- 
figned  by  the  ecclefiaflical  courts.  3.  Guardians  in  fo- 
cage,  affigned  by  the  common  law.  4.  Guardians  by 
Hatute,  affigned  by  the  father’s  will.  All  fubjed  to 
the  fuperintendance  of  the  court  of  chancery. 

(3.)  full  age  in  male  or  female  for  all  purpofes  is 
the  age  of  21  years  (different  ages  being  allowed  for 
different  purpofes)  )  till  which  age  the  perfon  is  an  in¬ 
fant, 

(4.)  An  infant,  in  refped  of  his  tender  years,  hath 
various  privileges,  and  various  difabilities,  in  law ) 
chiefly  with  regard  to  fuits,  crimes,  eflates  and  con- 
trads. 

Sect.  XVIII.  Of  Corporations . 

(1.)  Bodies  politic,  or  corporations,  which  are  arti-  iXu 
ficial  perfons,  are  eflabliffied  for  preferring  in  perpetual 
Yucceffion  certain  rights  )  which,  being  conferred  on 
natural  perfons  only,  would  fail  in  procefs  of  time. 

(2.)  Corporations  are,  I.  Aggregate,  confifling  of 
many  members.  2.  Sole,  confifling  of  one  perfon  only. 

(3.)  Corporations  are  alfo  either  fpiritual,  ereded  to 
perpetuate  the  rights  of  the  church  )  or  lay.  And  the 
lay  are,  1.  Civil;  ereded  for  many  temporal  purpofes. 

2.  Eleemofynary  ;  ereded  to  perpetuate  the  charity  of 
the  founder. 

(4.)  Corporations  are  ufually  ereded  and  named  by 
virtue  of  the  king’s  royal  charter  \  but  may  be  created 
by  ad  of  parliament. 

(5.)  The  powers  incident  to  all  corporations  are, 

1.  To  maintain  perpetual  fucceflion.  2.  lo  ad  in  their 
corporate  capacity  like  an  individual.  3.  To  hold  lands, 
fubjed  to  the  Hatutes  of  mortmain.  4.  To  have  a  com¬ 
mon  feal.  5.  To  make  by-la ws.  Which  lafl  power, 
in  fpiritual  or  eleemofynary  corporations,  may  be  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  king  or  the  founder. 

(6.)  The  duty  of  corporations  is  to  anfwer  the  ends 
of  their  inflitution. 

(7.)  To  enforce  this  duty,  all  corporations  may  be 

vijited :  fpiritual  corporations  by  the  ordinary ^  lay  cor¬ 
porations  by  the  founder,  or  his  reprefentatives )  viz. 

L  the 
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Law  of  the  civil  by  the  king  (who  is  the  fundator  incipiens  of 
England  aj]  reprefented  in  his  court  of  king’s  bench  \  the  elee- 
Epitorni  e< .  mo{ynary  by  the  endower  (who  is  the  fundator  perfi- 
ciens  of  fuch),  or  by  his  heirs  or  affigns. 

(8.)  Corporations  may  be  diffolved,  I.  Ey  ad  of 
parliament.  2.  By  the  natural  death  of  all  their  mem¬ 
bers.  3.  By  furrender  of  their  franchifes.  4.  By  for¬ 
feiture  of  their  charter. 

Ixii.  Chap.  II.  Of  the  Rights  ^Things. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Property  in  General . 

Ixiih  (1.)  All  dominion  over  external  objeds  has  its  ori¬ 
ginal  from  the  gift  of  the  Creator  to  man  in  general. 

(2.)  The  fubjlance  of  things  was,  at  firft,  common 
to  all  mankind  5  yet  a  temporary  property  in  the  ufe 
of  them,  might  even  then  be  acquired,  and  continued, 
by  occupancy . 

(3.)  In  procefs  of  time  a  permanent  property  was 
eftablifhed  in  th z  fubfance,  as  well  as  the  ufe  of  things ; 
which  was  alfo  originally  acquired  by  occupancy  only. 

(4.)  Left  th*s  property  fhould  determine  by  the 
owner’s  derelidion  or  death,  whereby  the  thing  would 
agar  become  common,  focieties  have  eftablifhed  con¬ 
veyances,  wills ,  and  heirflnps ,  in  order  to  continue  the 
property  of  the  firft  occupant :  and,  where  by  accident 
fuch  property  becomes  difeontinued  or  unknown,  the 
thing  ufually  refults  to  the  fovereign  of  the  ftate,  by 
virtue  of  the  municipal  law. 

(5.)  But  of  fome  things,  which  are  incapable  of  per¬ 
manent  fubftantial  dominion,  there  ftill  fubfifts  only  the 
fame  tranfient  ufufruduary  property,  which  originally 
fubfifted  in  all  things. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Real  Property  ;  and ,  fif,  of  Corporeal 
Hereditaments . 

gsiv.  (1.)  In  this  property ,  or  exclufive  dominion,  confift 
the  rights  of  things ;  which  are,  1 .  Things  real .  2.  Things 
perfonaL 

(2.)  In  things  real  may  be  confidered,  1.  Their  fe- 
veral  kinds .  2.  The  tenures  by  which  they  may  be 

holden.  3.  The  ejlates  which  may  be  acquired  there¬ 
in.  4.  Their  title,  or  the  means  of  acquiring  and  lofing 
them. 

(3.)  All  the  feveral  kinds  of  things  real  are  reduci¬ 
ble  to  one  of  thefe  three,  viz.  lands ,  tenements ,  or  he - 
redita?nents  ;  whereof  the  fecond  includes  the  firft,  and 
the  third  includes  the  firft  and  fecond. 

(4.)  Hereditaments ,  therefore,  or  whatever  may  come 
to  be  inherited  (being  the  moft  comprehenfive  deno¬ 
mination  of  things  real),  are  either  corporeal  or  incor¬ 
poreal. 

(5.)  Corporeal  hereditaments  confift  wholly  of  landsy 
in  their  largeft  legal  fenfe  \  wherein  they  include  not 
only  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  every  other  obje£t  of 
fenfe  adjoining  thereto,  and  fubfifting  either  above  or 
beneath  it. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Incorporeal  Hereditaments. 
lxv»  (1.)  Incorporeal  hereditaments  are  rights  iffuing  out 


of  things  corporeal,  or  concerning,  or  annexed  to,  or  Law  of 
exercifable  within  the  fame.  England 

(2.)  Incorporeal  hereditaments  are,  1.  Admwfons. 

2.  Tithes .  3.  Commons.  4.  Ways.  5.  Offices.  6.  Dig¬ 
nities .  7.  Franchifes.  8.  Corodies  or  penfons.  9.  An¬ 

nuities.  10.  Rents. 

(3.)  An  advowfon  is  a  right  of  presentation  to  an 
ecclefiaftical  benefice  *,  either  appendant,  or  in  grofs: 

This  may  be,  1.  Prefentative.  2.  Collative.  2.  Do¬ 
native. 

(4.)  Tithes  are  the  tenth  part  of  the  increafe  yearly 
ariiing  from  the  profits  and  ftock  of  lands,  and  the  per- 
foual  induftry  of  mankind.  Thefe,  by  the  ancient  and 
pofitive  law  of  the  land,  are  due  of  common  right  to 
the  parfon,  or  (by  endowment)  to  the  vicar  5  unlefs 
fpecially  difeharged,  1.  By  real  compofition.  2.  By 
prefeription,  either  de  rnodo  decimandi ,  or  de  non  deci- 
mando . 

(5.)  Common  is  a  profit  which  a  man  hath  in  the 
land  of  another  j  being,  1.  Common  of  pafture,  which 
is  either  appendant,  appurtenant,  becaufe  of  vicinage, 
or  in  grofs.  2.  Common  of  pifeary.  3.  Common  of 
turbary.  4.  Common  of  eftovers,  or  botes. 

(6.)  Ways  are  a  right  of  pafling  over  another  man’s 
ground. 

(7O  Offices  are  the  right  to  exercife  a  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  employment. 

(8.)  For  dignities ,  which  are  titles  of  honour,  fee 
chap.  i.  fe<ft.  1 2. 

(9.)  Franchifes  are  a  royal  privilege,  or  branch  of 
the  king’s  prerogative,  fubfifting  in  the  hands  of  a  fub- 
jeft. 

(10.)  Corodies  are  allotments  for  one’s  fuftenance  j 
which  may  be  converted  into  penfons ,  fee  chap.  i. 
feft.  8. 

(11.)  An  annuity  is  a  yearly  fum  of  money,  char¬ 
ged  upon  the  perfon,  and  not  upon  the  lands  of  the 
granter. 

(12.)  Rents  are  a  certain  profit  iffuing  yearly  out 
of  lands  and  tenements ;  and  are  reducible  to,  1.  Rent- 
fervice.  2.  Rent-charge.  3.  Rent-feck. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Feodal  Syftem. 

(1.)  The  do&rine  of  tenures  is  derived  from  the  jXY|s 
feodal  law  ;  which  was  planted  in  Europe  by  its  nor¬ 
thern  conquerors  at  the  dilfolution  of  the  R.oman  em¬ 
pire. 

(2*)  Pure  and  proper  feuds  were  parcels  of  land  allot¬ 
ted  by  a  chief  to  his  followers,  to  be  held  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  perfonally  rendering  due  military  fervice  to 
their  lord. 

(3.)  Thefe  were  granted  by  inveftiture  5  were  held 
under  the  bond  of  fealty  ;  were  inheritable  only  by  de- 
feendants  ;  and  could  not  be  transferred  without  the 
mutual  confent  of  the  lord  and  vaffal. 

(4<)  Improper  feuds  were  derived  from  the  other  $ 
but  differed  from  them  in  their  original,  their  fervices 
and  renders,  their  defeent,  and  other  circumftances. 

(5.)  The  lands  of  England  were  converted  into 
feuds ,  of  the  improper  kind,  foon  after  the  Norman 
conqueft  }  which  gave  rife  to  the  grand  maxim  of  te¬ 
nure,  viz.  That  all  lands  in  the  kingdom  are  holden , 
mediately  or  immediately,  of  the  king. 

4  G  2  Sect, 
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ixvli.  (i.)  The  diftin&ion  of  tenures  confided  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  fervices  :  as,  I.  Chivalry,  or  knight  fervice ; 
where  the  fer vice  was  free,  but  uncertain.  2.  Free  foe- 
age ;  where  the  fervice  was  free,  and  certain.  3.  Pure 
villenage ;  where  the  fervice  w'as  bafe,  and  uncertain, 

4.  Privileged  villenage ,  or  villein  foe  age  ;  where  the  fer¬ 
vice  was  bafe,  but  certain. 

(2.)  The  moft  univerfal  ancient  tenure  was  that  in 
chivalry ,  or  by  knight  fervice ;  in  which  the  tenant  of 
every  knight’s  fee  was  bound,  if  called  upon,  to  attend 
his  lord  to  the  wars.  This  was  granted  by  livery,  and 
perfe&ed  by  homage  and  fealty  $  which  ufually  drew 
after  them  fuit  of  court. 

(3.)  The  other  fruits  and  confequences  of  the  te¬ 
nure  by  knight-fervice  were,  1.  Aid.  2.  Relief. 
3.  Primer  feifin.  4.  Wardihip.  5.  Marriage.  6.  Fines 
upon  alienation.  7.  Efcheat. 

(4.)  Grand  ferjeanty  differed  from  chivalry  princi¬ 
pally  in  its  render,  or  fervice  \  and  not  in  its  fruits  and 
confequences. 

(5.)  The  perfonal  fervice  in  chivalry  was  at  length 
gradually  changed  into  pecuniary  afteftments,  which 
were  called  feutage  by  efeuage. 

(6.)  Thcfe  military  tenures  (except  the  fervices  of 
grand  ferjeanty)  were,  at  the  reftoration  of  King 
Charles,  totally  abolifhed,  and  reduced  to  free  focage 
by  a£fc  of  parliament. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  Modern  Englijh  Tenures . 

Ixviii.  (1.)  ]7ree  focage  is  a  tenure  by  any  free,  certain,  and 
determinate  fervice. 

(2.)  This  tenure,  the  relick  of  Saxon  liberty,  in¬ 
cludes  petit  ferjeanty ,  tenure  in  burgage ,  and  gavel¬ 
kind. . 

(3.)  Free  focage  lands  partake  firongly  of  the  feodal 
nature,  as  well  as  thofe  in  chivalry  :  being  holden  ; 
fubjeft  to  fome  fervice,  at  the  leaf!  to  fealty  and  fuit  of 
court  ;  fubjeft  to  relief,  to  ward fh ip,  and  to  efcheat, 
but  not  to  marriage  •,  fubjedt  alfo  formerly  to  aids,  pri¬ 
mer  feifin,  and  fines  for  alienation. 

(4.)  Pure  villenage  was  a  precarious  and  flavifh  te¬ 
nure,  at  the  abfolute  will  of  the  lord,  upon  uncertain 
fervices  of  the  bafeft  nature. 

(5.)  From  hence,  by  tacit  confent  or  encroachment, 
have  arifen  the  modern  copyholds ,  or  tenure  by  copy  of 
court-roll :  in  which  lands  may  be  ftill  held^at  the  (no¬ 
minal)  will  of  the  lord,  (but  regulated)  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  manor. 

(6.)  Thefe  are  fubje£t,like  focage  lands,  to  fervices, 
relief,  and  efcheat ;  and  alfo  to  heriots,  wardlhip,  and 
fines  upon  defeent  and  alienation. 

(7.)  Privileged  villenage ,  or  villein  focage ,  is  an  ex¬ 
alted  fpecies  of  copyhold  tenure,  upon  bafe,  but  cer¬ 
tain,  fervices  \  fubfifting  only  in  the  ancient  demefnes 
©f  the  crown  \  whence  the  tenure  is  denominated  the 
tenure  in  ancient  demefne . 

(8.)  Thefe  copyholds  of  ancient  demefne  have  di¬ 
vers  immunities  annexed  to  their  tenure  ;  but  are  ftill 
held  by  copy  of  court-roll,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  manor,  though  not  at  the  will  of  the  lord 
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(9.)  Frankalmoign  is  a  tenure  by  fpiritual  fervices  at  Law  of 
large,  whereby  many  eeclefiaftical  and  eleemofynary  _  England 
corporations  now  hold  their  lands  and  tenements  }  be-  ^ 1  0l™  CJT 
ing  of  a  nature  diftindt  from  tenure  by  divine  fervice 
in  certain. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  Freehold  Efates  of  Inheritance . 

(1.)  Eftates  in  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  lxix* 
are  fueh  intereft  as  the  tenant  hath  therein  ;  toafeertain 
which,  may  be  confidered,  1.  The  quantity  of  intered . 

2.  The  time  of  enjoyment .  3.  The  number  and  con¬ 

nexions  of  the  tenants . 

(2.)  Eftates,  with  refpedl  to  their  quantity  of  inte - 
ref ,  or  duration,  are  either  freehold ,  or  lefs  than  free¬ 
hold.  . 

(3.)  A  freehold  eftate,  in  lands,  is  fuch  as  is  creat¬ 
ed  by  livery  of  feifin  at  common  law  \  or,  in  tene¬ 
ments  of  an  incorporeal  nature,  by  what  is  equivalent 
thereto. 

(4.)  Freehold  eftates  are  either  eftates  of  inheri¬ 
tance  or  not  of  inheritance ,  viz.  for  life  only  :  and  in¬ 
heritances  are,  1.  Abfolute ,  or  feefimple .  2.  Limited 
fees. 

(5,)  Tenant  in  fee f  tuple  is  he  that  hath  lands,  te¬ 
nements,  or  hereditaments,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever. 

(6.)  Limited  fees  are,  1.  Qualified,  or  bafe ,  fees. 

2.  Fees  conditional  at  the  common  law. 

(7.)  Qualified  or  bafe  fees  are  thofe  which,  having 
a  qualification  fubjoined  thereto,  are  liable  to  be  de¬ 
feated  when  that  qualification  is  at  an  end. 

(8.)  Conditional  fees,  at  the  common  law,  were  fuch 
as  were  granted  to  the  donee,  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body,  in  exclufion  of  collateral  heirs. 

(9.)  Thefe  were  held  to  be  fees,  granted  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  donee  had  iftue  of  his  body  5  which  con¬ 
dition  being  once  performed  by  the  birth  of  iftue,  the 
donee  might  immediately  alien  the  land  :  but  the  fta- 
tute  de  donis  being  made  to  prevent  fuch  alteration, 
thereupon  from  the  divifion  of  the  f*ee  (by  conftrudlion 
of  this  ftatute  into  a  particular  eftate  and  a  revc-rfion), 
the  conditional  fees  began  to  be  called  fees  tail . 

(10.)  All  tenements  real,  or  favouring  of  the  realty, 
are  fubjedl  to  entails. 

(ir.)  Eftates  tail  may  be,  1.  General,  or  fpecial  j 
2.  Male,  or  female  \  3.  Given  in  frank  marriage. 

(12.)  Incident  to  eftates  tail  are,  1.  Wafte.  2.  Dow¬ 
er.  3.  Curtefy.  4.  Bar  by  fine,  recovery,  or  lineal 
warranty  with  aflets, 

(13.)  Eftates  tail  are  now,  by  many  ftatutes  and  re- 
folutrons  of  the  courts,  almoft  brought  back  to  the  ftate 
of  conditional  fees  at  the  common  law. 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  Freeholds ,  not  of  Inheritance . 

(1.)  Freeholds,  not  of  inheritance ,  or  for  life  only,  lxx» 
are,  1.  Conventional ,  or  created  by  the  adl  of  the  par¬ 
ties.  2.  Legal ,  or  created  by  operation  of  law. 

(2.)  Conventional  eftates  for  life  arc  created  by  an 
exprefs  grant  for  term  of  one’s  own  life,  or  pur  outer 
vie  ;  or  by  a  general  grant,  without  exprefiing  any  term 
at  all. 

(3.)  Incident  to  this,  and  all  other  eftates  for  life, 

are 
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Law  of  are  eftovers,  and  emblements  :  and  to  eftates  pur  outer 
England  vje  general  occupancy  was  alfo  incident ;  as  fpecial  oc- 
.  pl  °‘  '  e  ‘cupancv  Hill  is,  if  cejluy  que  vie  furvives  the  tenant. 

(4,)  Legal  eftates  for  life  are,  I.  Tenancy  in  Jail, 
after  pojjibility  of  iffue  extinEl.  2.  Tenancy  by  the 
curtefy  of  England.  3.  Tenancy  in  dower . 

(5.)  Tenancy  in  tail,  after  pojjibility  of  iffue  extinEl , 
is  where  an  eftate  is  given  in  fpecial  tail  ;  and,  before 
iffue  had,  a  perfon  dies  from  whofe  body  the  iffue  was 
to  fpring;  whereupon  the  tenant  (iffurviving)  becomes 
tenant  in  tail,  after  pojjibility  of  iffue  extinEl. 

(6.)  This  eftate  partakes  both  of  the  incidents  to  an 
eftate  tail,  and  thole  of  an  eftate  for  life. 

(7.)  Tenancy  by  the  curtefy  of  England  is  where  a 
man’s  wife  is  feized  of  an  eftate  of  inheritance  ;  and  he 
by  her  has  iffue,  born  alive,  which  was  capable  of  in¬ 
heriting  her  eftate  ;  in  which  cafe  he  lhall,  upon  her 
death,  hold  the  tenements  for  his  own  life,  as  tenant 
by  the  curtefy. 

(8.)  Tenancy  in  dower  is  where  a  woman’s  hufband 
is  feized  of  an  eftate  of  inheritance,  of  which  her  iffue 
might  by  any  poflibility  have  been  heir;  and  the  huf¬ 
band  dies  :  the  woman  is  thereupon  entitled  to  dower , 
or  one-third  part  of  the  lands  and  tenements,  to  hold 
for  her  natural  life. 

(9.)  Dower  is  either  by  the  common  law  ;  by  fpe¬ 
cial  cuftom  ;  ad  ojlium  ecclefte  ;  or,  ex  ajfenfu  patris. 

(10.)  Dower  may  be  forfeited  or  barred,  particular¬ 
ly  by  an  eftate  in  jointure. 

Sect.  IX.  Of  EJlates  lefs  than  Freehold. 

lxxi.  (1.)  Eftates  lefs  than  freehold  are,  1.  Eftates  for 
years.  2.  Eftates  at  will.  3.  Eftates  at fufferance. 

(2.)  An  eftate  for  years  is  where  a  man,  feized  of 
lands  and  tenements,  letteth  them  to  another  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  of  time,  which  transfers  the  intereft  of  the 
term  ;  and  the  leffee  enters  thereon,  which  gives  him 
poffeflion  of  the  term,  but  not  legal  feifin  of  the. 
land. 

(3.)  Incident  to  this  eftate  are  eftovers ;  and  alfo 
emblements,  if  it  determines  before  the  full  end  of  the 
term. 

(4.)  An  eftate  at  will  is  where  lands  are  let  by  one 
man  to  another,  to  hold  at  the  will  of  both  parties ; 
arid  the  leffee  enters  thereon. 

(5.)  Copyholds  are  eftates  held  at  the  will  of  the 
lord,  (regulated)  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
manor. 

(6.)  An  eftate  at  fufferance  is  where  one  comes  into 
poffeflion  of  land  by  lawful  title,  but  keeps  it  afterwards 
without  any  title  at  all. 

Sect.  X.  Of  Ffates  upon  Condition. 

bc\ii.  (1.)  Eftates  (whether  freehold  or  otherwife)  may 
alfo  be  held  upon  condition  in  which  cafe  their  exift- 
ence  depends  on  the  happening,  or  not  happening,  of 
fome  uncertain  event. 

(2.)  Thefe  eftates  are,  1.  On  condition  implied. 
2.  On  condition  expreffed.  3.  Eftates  in  gage.  4.  E- 
ftates  by  fatute ,  merchant  or  ftaple.  5.  Eftates  by 
elegit. 

(3.)  Eftates  on  condition  implied  are  where  a  grant 
of  an  eftate  has,  from  its  effence  and  conftitution,  a 


condition  infeparably  annexed  to  it  ;  though  none  be 
expreffed  in  words. 

(4.)  Eftates  on  condition  expreffed  are  where  an  ex- 
prefs  qualification  or  provifion  is  annexed  to  the  grant 
of  an  eftate. 

(5.)  On  the  performance  of  thefe  conditions  either 
expreffed  or  implied  (if  precedent )  the  eftate  may  be 
veiled  or  enlarged  ;  or,  on  the  breach  of  them  (if 
fubfequent )  an  eftate  already  veiled  may  be  defeated. 

(6.)  Eftates  in  gage ,  in  vadio,  or  in  pledge,  are  e- 
ftates  granted  as  a  fecurity  for  money  lent  ;  being, 
I.  In  vivo  vadio,  or  living  gage ;  w’here  the  profits  of 
land  are  granted  till  a  debt  be  paid,  upon  which  pay¬ 
ment  the  granter’s  eftate  will  revive.  2.  In  mortuo  va¬ 
dio,  in  dead ,  or  mort  gage ;  wherein  an  eftate  is  grant¬ 
ed,  on  condition  to  be  void  at  a  day  certain,  if  the 
granter  then  repays  the  money  borrowed  ;  on  failure 
of  which,  the  eftate  becomes  abfolutely  dead  to  the 
granter. 

(7.)  Eftates  by  fatute-mei chant,  or  fatute-R. aple, 
are  alfo  eftates  conveyed  to  creditors,  in  purfuance  of 
certain  ftatutes,  till  their  profits  ftiall  difeharge  the 
debt. 

(8.)  Eftates  by  elegit  are  where,  in  confequence  of 
a  judicial  writ  fo  called,  lands  are  delive  red  by  the 
fheriff  to  a  plaintiff,  till  their  profits  ftiall  fatisfy  a  debt 
adjudged  to  be  due  by  law. 


Sect.  XI.  Of  Efates  in  PoffeJJion ,  Remainder ,  and  Re - 
verjion. 

(1.)  Eftates,  with  rtfpefl  to  their  time  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  are  either  in  immediate  poffcjjion,  or  in  expeElan - 
cy ;  which  eftates  in  expeElancy  are  created  at  the  fame 
time,  and  are  parcel  of  the  fame  eftates,  as  thole  upon 
which  they  are  expectant.  Thefe  are,  I.  Remainders. 
2.  Reverfons. 

(2.)  A  remainder  is  an  eftate  limited  to  take  effe<5l, 
and  be  enjoyed,  after  another  particular  eftate  is  de¬ 
termined. 

(3.)  Therefore,  1.  There  muft  be  a  precedent  par¬ 
ticular  eftate,  in  order  to  fupport  a  remainder.  2.  The 
remainder  muft  pafs  out  of  the  granter,  at  the  creation 
of  the  particular  eftate.  3.  The  remainder  muft  veflt 
in  the  grantee,  during  the  continuance,  or  at  the  de¬ 
termination,  of  the  particular  eftate. 

(4.)  Remainders  are,  1.  Veiled;  where  the  eftate 
is  fixed  to  remain  to  a  certain  perfon,  after  the  particu¬ 
lar  eftate  is  fpent.  2.  Contingent;  where  the  eftate  is 
limited  to  take  effeH,  either  to  an  uncertain  perfon,  or 
upon  an  uncertain  event. 

(5.)  An  executory  devife  is  fuch  a  difpofition  of 
lands,  by  will,  that  an  eftate  ftiall  not  veil  thereby  at 
the  death  of  the  devifor,  but  only  upon  fome  future 
contingency,  and  without  any  precedent  particular 
eftate  to  fupport  it. 

(6.)  A  reverfon  is  the  refidue  of  an  eftate  left  in  the 
granter,  to  commence  in  poffeflion  after  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  fome  particular  eftate  granted  :  to  which  are  in¬ 
cident  fealty,  and  rent. 

(7.)  Where  two  eftates,  the  one  lefs,  the  other 
greater,  the  one  in  poffeflion,  the  other  in  expec¬ 
tancy,  meet  together  in  one  and  the  fame  perfon,  and 
in  one  and  the  fame  right,  the  lefs  is  merged  in  the 
sjrccttcr* 

*  Sect*, 
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Sect.  XII.  Of  Efiates ,  in  Severalty ,  Joint  Tenancy , 
Coparcenary ,  Common . 


Isxiv.  (i),  Eftates,  with  refpcft  to  the  number  and 

nexions  of  their  tenants ,  may  be  held,  i.  In  feveral- 
ty.  2.  In  joint  tenancy .  3.  In  coparcenary ,  4.  In 

common . 

(2.)  An  eflate  in  feveraky  is  where  one  tenant  holds 
it  in  his  own  foie  right,  without  any  other  perfon  being 
joined  with  him. 

(3.)  An  eftate  in  yV/2/  tenancy  is  where  an  eftate  is 
granted  to  two  or  more  perfons  \  in  which  cafe  the 
law  conftrues  them  to  be  joint  tenants ,  unlefs  the 
words  of  the  grant  exprefsly  exclude  fuch  conft ruc¬ 
tion. 

(4.)  Joint  tenants  have  an  unity  of  intereft,  of  title, 
of  time  and  of  pofleflion  :  they  are  feifed  per  my  et  per 
tout :  and  therefore  upon  the  deceafe  of  one  joint  te¬ 
nant,  the  whole  intereft  remains  to  the  furvivor. 

(5.)  Joint  tenancy  may  be  dilfolvcd,  by  deftreying 
one  of  its  four  conftituent  unities. 

(6.)  An  eftate  in  coparcenary  is  where  an  eftate  of 
inheritance  defeends  from  the  anceftor  to  two  or  more 
perfons  \  who  are  called  parceners ,  and  all  together 
make  but  one  heir. 

(7.)  Parceners  have  an  unity  of  intereft,  title,  and 
pofleflion  •,  but  are  only  feifed  per  my ,  and  not  per 
tout :  wdierefore  there  is  no  furvivorlhip  among  parce¬ 
ners. 

(8.)  Incident  to  this  eftate  is  the  law  of  hotchpot . 

(9»)*  Coparcenary  may  alfo  be  dilfolved,  by  deftroy- 
,  ing  any  of  its  three  conftituent  unities. 

(10.)  An  eftate  in  common  is  w'here  twfo  or  more  per¬ 
fons  hold  lands,  poflibly  by  diftinft  titles,  and  for  di¬ 
ftinft  interefts  ;  but  by  unity  of  pofleflion,  becaufe 
none  knoweth  his  own  feveralty. 

(11.)  Tenants  in  common  have  therefore  an  unity 
of  pofleflion,  (without  furvivorlhip  •,  being  feifed  per 
my,  and  not  per  tout') ;  but  no  neceflary  unity  of  title, 
time,  or  intereft, 

(12.)  This  eftate  may  be  created,  1.  By  diflolving 
the  conftituent  unities  of  the  twfo  former  \  2.  By  ex- 
prefs  limitation  in  a  grant  :  and  may  be  deftroyed, 
1.  By  uniting  the  feveral  titles  in  one  tenant  5  2.  By 
partition  of  the  land. 


W.  Part  II, 

(3.)  To  underhand  the  doftrine  of  defeents,  we  muft  Law  cf 
form  a  clear  notion  cf  confanguinity  ;  which  is  the  con-  ^ng’^ 
nexion,  or  relation,  of  perfons  defeended  from  the  farneEpitom;ied* 
ftock  or  common  anceftor  ;  and  it  is,  1.  Lineal,  where 
one  of  the  kinfmen  is  lineally  defeended  from  the 
other.  2.  Collateral,  where  they  are  lineally  defeend¬ 
ed,  not  one  from  the  other,  but  both  from  the  fame 
common  anceftor. 

(4.)  The  rules  of  defeent,  or  canons  of  inheritance, 
obferved  by  the  laws  of  England,  are  thefe  : 
xjl,  Inheritances  (hall  lineally  defeend  to  the  ijjlie  of 
the  perfon  laft  actually  feifed,  in  infinitum  ;  but  lhall 
never  lineally  afeend. 

2d,  The  jnalc  iflue  lhall  be  admitted  before  the  female . 

3</,  Where  there  are  two  or  more  males  in  equal  de¬ 
gree,  the  eldefi  only  {hall  inherit  ;  but  the  females  all 
together. 

4 th.  The  lineal  defendants,  in  infinitum,  of  any  perfon  * 
deceafed  lhall  reprefent  their  anceftor  •,  that  is,  lhall 
ft  and  in  the  fame  place  as  the  perfon  himfelf  would 
have  done,  had  he  been  living. 

$th,  On  failure  of  lineal  defendants,  or  iflue,  of  the 
perfon  laft  feifed,  the  inheritance  lhall  defeend  to  the 
blood  of  the  firfi  purchafer  ;  fubjeft  to  the  three  pre¬ 
ceding  rules.  To  evidence  which  blood,  the  two 
following  rules  are  eftablilhed. 

6th,  The  collateral  heir  of  the  perfon  laft  feifed  muft: 

be  his  next  collateral  kinfman,  of  the  whole  blood. 

*jtJi,  In  collateral  inheritances,  the  male fiochs  (hall  be 
preferred  to  the  female ;  that  is,  kindred  derived 
from  the  blood  of  the  male  anceftors  lhall  be  admit¬ 
ted  before  thofe  from  the  blood  of  the  female  :  un¬ 
lefs  where  the  lands  have,  in  faft,  defended  from  a 
female. 


Sect.  XV.  Of  Title  by  Purchafe,  and  fijfi  by  Efcheat . 

(1.)  Purchafe,  or  perquifltion,  is  the  pofleflion  of 
an  eftate  which  a  man  hath  by  his  owTn  aft  or  agree¬ 
ment  ;  and  not  by  thfe  mere  aft  of  law,  or  defeent  from 
any  of  his  anceftors.  This  includes,  1.  Efcheat . 
2.  Occupancy .  3.  Preficription.  4.  Forfeiture .  5.  A- 

lienation. 

(2.)  Efcheat  is  where,  upon  deficiency  of  the  te¬ 
nant’s  inheritable  blood,  the  eftate  falls  to  the  lord  of  the 
fee. 


lxxvii. 


Sect.  XIII.  Of  the  Title  to  Things  Real,  in  General . 

(1.)  A  title  to  things  real  is  the  means  whereby  a 
man  cometh  to  the  juft  pofifeftion  his  property. 

(2.)  Herein  may  be  confidered,  1.  A  mere  or  naked 
pofleflion.  2.  The  right  of  poflfefiion  ;  which  is,  t f,  an 
apparent,  'idly,  an  aftual  right.  3.  The  mere  right 
of  properly.  4.  The  conjunction  of  aftual  poflef- 
iion  with  both  thefe  rights  }  which  conftitutes  a  perfeft 
title. 

Sect.  XIV.  Of  Title  by  Def  eat. 

Axxvl.  (1.)  The  title  to  things  real  maybe  reciprocally  ac¬ 
quired  or  loft,  1.  By  dejeent.  2.  By  purchafe . 

(2.)  Defeent  is  the  means  whereby  a  man,  on  the 
death  of  his  anceftor,  acquires  a  title  to  the  eftate,  in 
right  of  his  reprefentation,  as  hjs  heir  at  law. 


(3.)  Inheritable  blood  is  wanting  to,  1.  Such  as  are 
not  related  to  the  perfon  laft  feifed.  2.  His  maternal 
relations  in  paternal  inheritances,  and  vice  verfa .  3.  His 
kindred  of  the  half  blood.  4.  Monfters.  5.  Baftards. 

6.  Aliens,  and  their  iflue.  7.  Perfons  attainted  of 
treafon  or  felony.  8.  Papifts,  in  refpeft  of  themfclves 
only,  by  the  ftatute  law. 

Sect.  XVI.  Of  Title  by  Occupancy . 

(1.)  Occupancy  is  the  taking  pofleflion  of  thofe  ixwiH. 
things  which  before  had  no  owner. 

(2.)  Thus,  at  the  common  law,  where  tenant  pur 
auter  vie  died  during  the  life  of  cefiuy  que  vie ,  he,  who 
could  firii  enter,  might  lawfully  retain  the  pofleflion  5 
unlefs  by  the  original  grant  the  heir  was  made  a  fpecieil 
occupant. 

(3.)  The  law  of  dereh&ions  and  alluvions  has  nar¬ 
rowed  the  title  of  occupancy. 


Sect. 
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Sect.  XVII.  Of  Title  by  Prefcription . 


hsix.  (i.)  Prefcription  (as  diftinguifhed  from  cufloni)  is  a 
perfonal  immemorial  ufage  of  enjoying  a  right  in  fome 
incorporeal  hereditament,  by  a  man,  and  either  his  an- 
ceftors  or  thofe  vvhofe  eftate  of  inheritance  he  hath  :  of 
which  the  firll:  is  called  prefcribing  in  his  ancefors ,  the 
latter  in  a  que  efate . 

Sect.  XVIII.  Of  Title  by  Forfeiture . 

lxxx.  (l.)  Forfeiture  is  a  punifhment  annexed  by  law  to 
fome  illegal  a<ft,  or  negligence,  in  the  owner  of  things 
real ,  whereby  the  eftate  is  transferred  to  another,  who 
is  ufually  the  party  injured. 

(2.)  Forfeitures  are  occafioned,  1.  By  crimes.  2.  By 
alienation. ,  contrary  to  law.  3.  By  lapfe .  4.  By  fimony, 
5.  By  nonperformance  of  conditions,  6.  By  wafe .  7.  By 
breach  of  copyhold  cufioms.  8.  By  bankruptcy . 

(3.)  Forfeitures  for  crimes  or  mifdemeanors,  are  for, 
I.  Treafon.  2.  Felony.  3.  Mifprifion  of  treafon.  4.  Pnr- 
munire ,  5.  Affaults  on  a  judge,  and  batteries,  fitting 

the  courts.  6.  Popifli  recufancy,  &c. 

(4.)  Alienations ,  or  conveyances,  which  induce  a 
forfeiture,  are,  1.  Thofe  in  mortmain,  made  to  corpo¬ 
rations  contrary  to  the  ftatute  law.  2.  Thofe  made  to 
aliens.  3.  Thofe  made  by  particular  tenants,  when 
larger  than  their  eftates  will  warrant. 

(5.)  Lapfe  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  prefentation 
to  a  vacant  church,  by  negle&  of  the  patron  to  prefent 
within  fix  kalendar  months. 

(6.)  Simony  is  the  corrupt  prefentation  of  any  one  to 
an  ecclefiaftical  benefice,  whereby  that  turn  becomes 
forfeited  to  the  crown. 

(7.)  For  forfeiture  by  nonperformance  of  conditions , 
fee  Se6L  10. 

(8.)  Wafe  is  a  fpoil,  or  deftruftion,  in  any  corporeal 
hereditaments,  to  the  prejudice  of  him  that  hath  the 
inheritance. 

(9.)  Copyhold  eftates  may  have  alfo  other  peculiar 
caufes  of  forfeiture,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  ma¬ 
nor. 

(10.)  Bankruptcy  is  the  a6l  of  becoming  a  bank¬ 
rupt  ;  that  is,  a  trader  who  fecretes  himfelf,  or  does 
certain  other  a£ts  tending  to  defraud  his  creditors,  fee 
Se£L  22. 

(11.)  By  bankruptcy  all  the  eftates  of  the  bankrupt 
are  transferred  to  the  aflignees  of  his  commiflioners,  to 
be  fold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

Sect.  XIX.  Of  Title  by  Alienation . 

Ixxxi.  (1.)  Alienation,  conveyance,  or  purchafe  in  its  more 
limited  fenfe,  is  a  means  of  transferring  real  eftates, 
wherein  they  are  voluntarily  refigned  by  one  man,  and 
accepted  by  another. 

(2,)  This  formerly  could  not  be  done  by  a  tenant, 
without  licenfe  from  his  lord  \  nor  by  a  lord,  without 
attornment  of  his  tenant. 

(3.)  All  perfons  are  capable  of  purchafing  *,  and  all 
that  are  in  poflefiion  of  any  eftates,  are  capable  of  con- 
veying  them  :  unlefs  under  peculiar  difafcilities  by  lawr : 
as  being  attainted,  non  compotes ,  infants  under  durefs, 
feme  coverts,  aliens,  or  papifts. 


(4.)  Alienations  are  made  by  common  affurances ;  Law  of 
which  are,  1.  By  deed,  or  matter  in  pais .  2.  By  mat-  Lagland 

ter  of  record ,  3.  By  fpecial  cufom .  4.  By  devife .  t *)1.°^m  et . 

Sect.  XX.  Of  Alienation  by  Deed, 

(1.)  In  afturanccs  by  deed  may  be  confidered,  1,  T.s  Ixxxii* 
general  nature,  2.  Its  federal Jpecies . 

(2.)  A  deed,  in  general,  is  the  folemn  a<Pt  me 
parties  ,  being  ufually  a  writing  fealed  and  delivered  $ 
and  it  may  be,  I.  A  deed  indented,  or  indenture.  2, 

A  deed  poll. 

(3.)  The  requifites  of  a  deed  are,  I.  Sufficient  par¬ 
ties,  and  proper  fubjeSl  matter,  2.  A  good  and  fatfici- 
ent  confi deration,  3.  Writing  on  papir,  or  parchment, 
duly  ftamped.  4.  Legal  and  orderly  parts  :  (which 
are  ufually,  iff,  the  premifes  j  2dly,  the  habendum ; 

3dly,  the  tenendum  ;  4thiy,  the  redaendum  ;  jthly,  the 
conditions  5  6thly,  the  warranty,  which  is  either  lineal 
or  collateral  ;  7thly,  the  covenants  ^  8thly,  the  con- 
clufion,  which  includes  the  date).  5.  Reading  it,  if 
defired.  6.  Sealing,  and,  in  many  cafes,  fgning  it  alfo. 

7.  Delivery,  8.  Attefation, 

(4.)  A  deed  may  be  avoided,  z.  By  the  want  of  any 
of  the  requifites  before  mentioned.  2.  By  fubfequent 
matter  ;  as,  ift,  Raiure,  or  alteration.  2dly,  Defacing 
its  feal.  3<I]y,  Cancelling  it.  4thly,  Difagreement  of 
thofe  whole  confent  is  neceffary.  5 thly.  Judgment  of  a 
court  of  juft  ice. 

(5.)  Of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  deeds,  fome  ferve 
to  convey  real  property,  fome  only  to  charge  and  difi 
charge  it. 

(6.)  Deeds  which  ferve  to  convey  real  property,  or 
conveyances,  are  either  by  common  law,  or  by  fiatutc. 

And,  of  conveyances  by  common  law ,  fome  are  original 
or  primary,  others  derivative  or  fecondary. 

(7.)  Original  conveyances  are,  1.  Feoffments,  2.  Gifts « 

3.  Grants,  4.  Leafes,  5.  Exchanges,  6.  Partitions, 
Derivative  are,  7.  Releaf es,  8.  Confirmations .  9.  Sur¬ 
renders,  io.  Affgnments .  II.  Defeasances, 

(8.)  A  feoffment  is  the  transfer  of  any  corporeal  he¬ 
reditament  to  another,  perfe&ed  by  livery  of  feifin,  or 
delivery  of  bodily  pofFefiion  from  the  feoffer  to  the  fe¬ 
offee  }  without  which  no  freehold  eftate  therein  can  be 
created  at  common  law.  • 

(9.)  A  gift  is  properly  the  conveyance  of  lands  in 
tail. 

(10.)  A  grant  is  the  regular  method,  by  common 
law,  of  conveying  incorporeal  hereditaments. 

(ii.)  A  leafe  is  the  demife,  granting,  or  letting  to 
farm  of  any  tenement,  ufually  for  a  lefs  term  than  the 
leffor  hath  therein  \  yet  fometimes  poflibly  for  a  great¬ 
er  \  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  reftraining  and 
enabling  ftatutes. 

( 1 2.)  An  exchange  is  the  mutual  conveyance  of  equal 
interefts,  the  one  in  confideration  of  the  other. 

(13.)  A  partition  is  the  divificn  of  an  eftate  held  in 
joint  tenancy,  in  coparcenary,  or  in  common,  between 
the  refpe&ive  tenants  \  fo  that  each  may  hold  his  dif- 
tin&  part  in  feveralty. 

(14.)  A  rclcafe  is  the  difeharge  or  conveyance  of  a 
man’s  right,  in  lands  and  tenements,  to  another  that 
hath  fome  former  eftate  in  poffeflion  therein. 

(15.)  A  confirmation  is  the  conveyance  of  an  eftate 
or  right  in  effc,  whereby  a  voidable  eftate  is  made  fure, 
or  a  particular  eftate  is  increafed, 

(16.)  A 
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Law  of  (16.)  A  fur  render  is  the  yielding  up  of  an  eflate 
E^itomifed  ^or  or  years>  to  him  that  hath  the  immediate  re- 
«  P!  raainder  or  reverfion  3  wherein  the  particular  edate 

may  merge. 

(17.)  An  alignment  is  the  transfer,  or  making  over 
to  another,  of  the  whole  right  one  has  in  any  eflate  3 
but  ufually  in  a  leafe,  for  life  or  years. 

(18.)  A  defeasance  is  a  collateral  deed,  made  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  original  conveyance  ;  contain¬ 
ing  fome  condition,  upon  which  the  eflate  may  be  de¬ 
feated. 

(19.)  Conveyances  by  fiatute  depend  much  on  the 
doflrine  of  ufes  and  trufis  ;  which  are  a  confidence  re- 
pofed  in  the  ter  re  tenant ,  or  tenant  of  the  land,  that 
he  (hall  permit  the  profits  to  be  enjoyed,  according  to 
the  direflions  of  cejluy  que  ufe ,  or  cefuy  que  truj ?. 

(20.)  The  flatute  of  ufes,  having  transferred  all  ufes 
into  aclual  poffedion,  (or,  rather,  having  drawn  the 
pofiefTion  to  the  ufe,)  has  given  birth  to  divers  other 
i’pecies  of  conveyance  :  1.  A  covenant  to  (land  feized 
to  ufe.  2.  A  bargain  and  fale  enrolled.  3.  A  leafe 
and  releafe.  4.  A  deed  to  lead  or  declare  the  ufe  of 
other  more  direft  conveyances.  5.  A  revocation  of 
ufes  ;  being  the  execution  of  a  power,  referved  at  the 
creation  of  the  ufe,  of  recalling  at  a  future  time  the  ufe 
or  eflate  fo  creating.  All  which  owe  their  prefent 
operation  principally  to  the  flatute  of  ufes. 

(21.)  Deeds  which  are  ufed  not  to  convey,  but  onlyto 
charge  real  property,  and  difcha'ge  it,  are,  I.  Obligations. 
2.  Recognizances.  3.  Defeazances  upon  both. 

SECT.  XXL  Of  Alie?iation  by  ?natter  of  Record. 

Ixxxiil.  (1.)  Affurances  by  matter  of  record  are  where  the 
fan£lion  of  fome  court  of  record  is  called  in,  to  fub- 
flantiate  and  witnefs  the  transfer  of  real  property. 
Thefe  are,  t.  Private  aBs  of  parliament.  -2.  The  king9s 
grants.  3.  Fines .  4  Common  recoveries. 

(2.)  Private  aBs  of  parliament  are  a  fpecies  of  af¬ 
furances,  calculated  to  give  (by  the  tranfcendant  au¬ 
thority  of  parliament)  fuch  reafonable  powers  or  re¬ 
lief  as  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
law. 

(3.)  The  hinges  grants ,  contained  in  charters  or 
letters  patent,  are  all  entered  on  record,  for  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  royal  perfori,  and  fecurity  of  the  royal  re¬ 
venue. 

(4.)  A  fine  (fometimes  faid  to  be  a  feoffment  of  re¬ 
cord)  is  an  amicable  compofition  and  agreement  of 
an  a&ual,  or  fi&itious,  fuit  3  whereby  the  eflate  in 
queffion  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  right  of  one  of  the 
parties. 

(5.)  The  parts  of  a  fine  are,  r.  The  writ  of  cove¬ 
nant.  2.  The  licenfe  to  agree.  3.  The  concord. 
4,  The  note.  5.  The  foot.  To  which  the  datute 
hath  added,  6.  Proclamations. 

(6.)  Fines  are  of  four  kinds :  Sur  cognizance  de 
droit ,  come  ceo  que  il  ad  de  fon  done.  2.  Sur  cognizance 
de  droit  tantum.  3.  Sur  concejjit .  4.  Sur  -done\  grant , 
et  render ;  which  is  a  double  fine. 

(7.)  Th e.  force  and  ejfeB  of  fines  (when  levied  by 
fuch  as  have  themfelves  any  intereft  in  the  eflate)  are 
to  affure  the  lands  in  queftion  to  the  cognizee,  by 
barring  the  relpe&ive  rights  of  patties,  privies,  and 
grangers. 


(8.)  A  common  recovery  Is  by  an  a&ual,  or  fi&i-  Lawof 
tious,  fuit  or  action  for  land,  brought  againil  the  te-  England 
nant  of  the  freehold  3  who  thereupon  vouches  another,  !;lt°nufed. 
who  undertakes  to  warrant  the  tenant’s  title  :  but,  up¬ 
on  fuch  vouchee’s  making  default,  the  land  is  recovered 
by  judgment  at  law  againft  the  tenant  3  who,  in  re¬ 
turn  obtains  judgment  againff  the  vouchee  to  recover 
lands  of  equal  value  in  recompenfe. 

(9.)  The  force  and  ejfeB  of  a  recovery  are  to  affure 
lands  to  the  recoverer,  by  barring  tilates  tail,  and  all 
remainders  and  reverfidns  expe£lant  thereon  3  provided 
the  tenant  in  tail  either  fuffers,  or  is  vouched  in,  fuch 
recovery. 

(10.)  The  ufes  of  a  fine  or  recovery  may  be  directed 
by,  I.  Deeds  to  lead  fuch,  ufes  3  which  are  made  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  levying  or  fuffering  them.  2.  Deeds  to 
declare  the  ufes  3  which  are  made  fubfequent. 

Sect.  XXII.  Of  Alienation  by  Special  Cufiom. 

' 

(1.)  Affurances  by  fpecial  cufiom  are  confined  to  lxxxiv, 
the  transfer  of  copy  Jig  Id  e  dates. 

(2.)  This  is  effected  by,  1.  Surrender  by  the  tenant 
into  the  hands  of  the  lord  to  the  ufe  of  another,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cudom  of  the  manor.  ?.  Prejentment , 
by  the  tenants  or  homage,  of  fuch  furrender.  3.  Ad¬ 
mittance  of  the  furrendtree  by  the  lord,  according  to 
the  ufes  expreffed  in  fuch  furrender. 

{3.)  Admittance  may  alfo  be  had  upon  original 
grants  to  the  tenant  from  the  lord,  and  upon  defcents 
to  the  heir  from  the  anceftor. 

Sect.  XXIII.  Of  Alienation  by  Devifie. 

(1.)  Devife  is  a  difpofition  of  lands  and  tenements,  ]Xxxv« 
contained  in  the  lad  will  and  tedament  of  the  owner. 

(2.)  This  was  not  permitted  by  the  common  law, 
as  it  dood  fince  the  conqued  3  but  was  intrpduced  by 
the  datute  law,  under  Henry  VIII.  dnce  made  more 
univerfal  by^the  datute  of  tenures  under  Charles  II. 
with  the  introdu61ion  of  additional  folemnities  by  the 
datute  of  frauds  and  perjuries  in  the  fame  reign. 

(3.)  The  confruBion  of  all  common  affurances  fliould 
be,  I.  Agreeable  to  the  intention.  2.  To  the  words 
of  the  parties.  3.  Made  upon  the  entire  deed.  4.  Bear¬ 
ing  dronged  againd  the  contradlor.  3.  Conformable 
to  law.  6.  Rejecting  the  latter  of  two  totally  repug¬ 
nant  claufes  in  a  deed,  and  the  former  in  a  will.  7. 

Mod  favourable  in  a  cafe  of  devife. 

Sect.  XXIV.  Of  Things  Perfonal. 

(1.)  Things  perfonal  are  comprehended  under  the  Ixxxvi. 
general  name  of  chattels $  which  includes  whatever 
wants  either  the  duration,  or  the  immobility,  attend¬ 
ing  things  real. 

(2.)  In  thefe  are  to  be  confidered,  1.  Their  difiri - 
bution.  2.  The  property  of  them.  3.  The  title  to  that 
property. 

(3.)  As  to  the  difribution  of  chattels,  they  are,  1. 

Chattels  real  2.  Chattels  perfonal. 

(4.)  Chattels  real  are  fuch  quantities  of  intcred,  in 
things  immoveable ,  as  are  fhort  of  the  duration  of  free¬ 
holds  3  being  limited  to  a  time  certain,  beyond  which 
they  cannot  fubfift.  (See  Se£L  7.) 

(5.)  Chattels 


Chap.  II.  ^ 

Lav/ of  (5.)  Chattels  perfonal  are  things  moveable;  which 
Lm  Unit  be  transferred  from  place  to  place,  together  with 

y  tom  tied.  tjie  perfon  0£  the  owner. 

Sect.  XXV.  Of  Property  in  Things  Perfonal '. 


kxxvii.  (1.)  Property,  in  chattels  perfonal,  is  either  in  pof 
fejjion,  or  in  option. 

(2.)  Property  in  poffcffion ,  where  a  man  has  the  ac¬ 
tual  enjoyment  of  the  thing,  is,  z.  Abfolute .  2.  Quelt- 
fed. 

(3.)  Abfolute  property  is  where  a  man  has  fuch  an, 
exclufive  right  in  the  thing,  that  it  cannot  ceafe  to  be 
his,  without  his  own  aft  or  default. 

(4.)  Qualified  property  is  fuch  as  is  not,  in  its  na¬ 
ture,  permanent ;  but  may  fometimes  fubfiil,  and  at 
<*ther  times  not  fubfid. 

(5.)  This  may  arife,  1.  Where  the  fubjeft  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  abfolute  ownership.  2.  From  the  peculiar  cir- 
cum dances  of  the  owners. 

(6.)  Property  in  aPlion ,  is  where  a  man  hath  not 
the  aftual  occupation  of  the  thing  ;  but  only  a  right  to 
it,  arifing  upon  foaie  contraft,  and  recoverable  by  an 
aftion  at  law. 

(7.)  The  property  of  chattels  perfonal  is  liable  to 
remainders,  cxpeftant  on  edates  for  life  ;  to  joint  te¬ 
nancy  ;  and  to  tenancy  in  common. 

Sect,  XXVI.  Of  Title  to  Things  Perfonal  by  Occu¬ 
pancy. 


Imviii.  C1*)  The  title  to  things  perfonal  may  hie  acquired  or 
loft  by,  1.  Occupancy.  2.  Prerogative.  3.  Forfeiture . 
4.  Cujlom.  3.  Succeffion.  6.  Marriage.  7.  Judgment . 
8.  Gift,  or  grant.  9.  ContraPl.  10.  Bankruptcy.  11. 
Tef  ament.  1  2.  Ad minift  ration. 

(2.)  Occupancy  dill  gives  the  firft  occupant  a  right 
to  thofe  few  things  which  have  no  legal  owner,  or 
which  are  incapable  of  permanent  ownerlhip.  Such 
as,  1.  Goods  of  alien  enemies.  2.  Things  found. 
3.  The  benefit  of  the  elements.  4.  Animals  ferce  na¬ 
ture c.  5.  Emblements.  6.  Things  gained  by  accef- 
fion  ;  or,  7.  By  confufion.  8.  Literary  property. 

Sect.  XXVII.  Of  Title  by  Prerogative,  and  Forfeiture. 

isxxix.  (1.)  By  prerogative  is  veiled  in  the  crown,  or  its 
granters,  the  property  of  the  royal  revenue,  (fee 
Chap.  I.  Seft  8.)  ;  and  alfo  the  property  of  all  game 
in  the  kingdom,  with  the  right  of  purfuing  and  ta¬ 
king  it. 

(2.)  By  forfeiture ,  for  crimes  and  mifdemeanors, 
the  right  of  goods  and  chattels  may  be  transferred  from 
one  man  to  another;  either  in  part  or  totally. 

(3.)  Total  forfeitures  of  goods  arife  from  conviftion 
©f,  1.  Treafon,  and  mifprifion  thereof.  2.  Felony. 
3.  Excufable  homicide  4.  Outlawry  for  treafon  or 
felony.  5.  Flight.  6.  Standing  mute.  7  Aflaults 
on  a  judge  ;  and  batteries,  fitting  the  courts.  8.  Prae¬ 
munire.  9.  Pretended  prophecies.  10.  Owling.  11. 
Re fi ding  abroad  of  artificers.  12.  Challenges  to  fight, 
for  debts  at  play. 
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Sect.  XXVIII.  Of  Title  by  Cujlom.  sfi'oAA 

(1.)  By  ciiftoni,  obtaining  in  particular  places,  a  xc. 
right  may  be  acquired  in  chattels  ;  the  more  uiual  of 
which  cudoms  are  thofe  relating  *0,  1.  Henots .  2. 

Mortuaries.  3  Heir  looms. 

(2.)  Heriots  are  cither  heriot  fervice ,  which  dif¬ 
fers  little  from  a  rent;  or  heriot  cujlom ,  which  is  a 
cuftomary  tribute,  of  goods  and  chattels,  payable  t© 
the  lord  of  the  fee  on  the  deceaie  of  the  owner  of 
lands. 

(3.)  Mortuaries  are  a  cudomary  gift,  due  to  the 
minider  in  many  pariihes,  on  the  death  of  his  pa- 
ridiioners. 

(4.)  Heir  looms  are  fuch  perfonal  chattels  as  defeend 
by  fp  ecial  cudom  to  the  heir,  along  with  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  his  ancedor. 

Sect.  XXIX.  Of  Title  by  Succeffion ,  Marriage ,  and 
Judgment. 

(1.)  By  fucceffion  the  right  of  chattels  is  veded  in  XCja 
corporations  aggregate ;  and  like  wife  in  fuch  corporations 
foie  as  are  the  heads  and  reprefentatives  of  bodies  ag¬ 
gregate. 

(2.)  By  marriage  the  chattels  real  and  perfonal  of 
the  wife  are  veded  in  the  hufband,  in  the  fame  degree 
of  property,  and  with  the  fame  powers,  as  the  wife 
when  foie  had  over  them  ;  provided  he  reduces  them 
to  podeffion. 

(3.)  The  wife  alfo  acquires,  by  marriage,  a  property 
in  her  own  paraphernalia . 

(4.)  By  judgment ,  confequent  on  a  fuit  at  law,  a  man 
may  in  fome  cafes,  not  only  recover ,  but  originally  ac¬ 
quire,  a  right  to  perfonal  property.  As,  1.  To  penal¬ 
ties  recoverable  by  aftion  popular.  2.  To  damages. 

3.  To  cods  of  fuit. 

Sect.  XXX.  Of  Title  by  Gift ,  Grant,  and  ContraPl. 

(x.)  A.  gift,  or  grant ,  is  a  voluntary  conveyance  of  xc« 
a  chattel  perfonal  in  pofleffion,  without  any  confidera- 
tion  or  equivalent. 

(  2.)  A  contraPl  is  an  agreement,  upon  fufneient  con- 
fid  er  at  ion,  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing  :  and, 
by  fuch  contraft,  any  perfonal  property  (either  in  pof- 
feflxon  or  in  aftion)  may  be  transferred. 

(3.)  Contrafts  may  either  be  exprefs  or  implied  \ 
either  executed  or  executory. 

(4.)  The  confideration  of  contrafts  is,  1  A  good 
confideration.  2.  A  valuable  confideration  ;  which  is, 

1.  Do,  ut  des .  2.  Facto,  ut  facias.  3.  Facio,  ut  des. 

4  .Do,  ut  facias. 

(3.)  The  mod  ufual  fpecies  of  perfonal  contrafts 
are,  1.  Sale  or  exchange.  2.  Bailment .  3.  Hiring  or 

borrowing.  4.  Debt. 

(6.)  Sale  or  exchange  is  a  trandnutation  of  property 
from  one  man  to  another,  in  confideration  of  fome  re- 
corn  penfe  iii  value. 

(7.)  Bailment  is  the  delivery  of  goods  in  trud  ;  up¬ 
on  a  contraft,  exprefs  or  implied,  that  the  trud  diall 
be  faithfully  performed  by  the  bailee. 

(8.3  Hiring  or  borrowing  is  a  contraft,  whereby  the 
4  H  poffeiTioa 
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poffeffion  of  chattels  is  transferred  for  a  particular  time, 
on  condition  that  the  identical  goods  (or  fome times 
their  value)  be  redored  at  the  time  appointed,  toge¬ 
ther  with  (in  cafe  of  hiring)  a  ftipend  or  price  for  the 
ufe. 


(9.)  This  price,  being  calculated  to  anfwer  the  ha¬ 
zard  as  well  as  inconvenience  of  lending,  gives  birth 
to  the  doctrine  of  interej},  or  ufury ,  upon  loans  ;  and, 
confequently,  to  the  doftrine  of  bottomry  or  refpondentia , 
and  infurance . 

(10.)  D?bt  is  any  contraft,  whereby  a  certain  fum 
of  money  becomes  due  to  the  creditor.  This  is,  1.  A 
debt  of  record,  2.  A  debt  upon  fpecial  contract.  3.  A 
debt  upon  fwiple  contraft  ;  which  lad  includes  paper 
credit,  or  bills  of  exchange,  and  promiffory  notes. 


Sect.  XXXI.  Of  Title  by  Bankruptcy . 


(1.)  Bankruptcy  (as  defined  in  Seft.  18.)  is  the  aft 
of  becoming  a  bankrupt. 

(2.)  Herein  may  be  confidered,  I.  Who  may  be¬ 
come  a  bankrupt.  2.  The  aBs  whereby  he  may  be¬ 
come  a  bankrupt.  3.  The  proceedings  on  a  commif- 
fion  of  bankrupt.  4.  How  his  property  is  transferred 
thereby. 

(3.)  Perfons  of  full  age,  ufing  the  trade  of  merchan- 
dife,  by  buying,  and  felling,  and  feeking  their  liveli¬ 
hood  thereby,  are  liable  to  become  bankrupts  ;  for 
debts  of  a  fufficient  amount. 

(4.)  A  trader,  who  endeavours  to  avoid  his  credi¬ 
tors,  or  evade  their  juft  demands,  by  any  of  the  ways 
fpecified  in  the  feveral  ftatutes  of  bankruptcy,  doth 
thereby  commit  an  aB  of  bankruptcy. 

(5.)  The  proceedings  on  a  commidion  of  bankrupt, 
fo  far  as  they  affeft  the  bankrupt  himfdf,  are  princi¬ 
pally  by,  2.  Petition.  2.  Commidion.  3.  Declara¬ 
tion  of  bankruptcy.  4.  Choice  of  adignees.  5.  The 
bankrupt’s  furrender.  6.  His  examination.  7.  His 
difeovery.  8.  His  certificate.  9.  His  allowance. 
10.  His  indemnity. 

(6.)  The  property  of  a  bankrupt’s  perfonal  edate  is, 
immediately  upon  the  aft  of  bankruptcy,  veded  by 
condruftion  of  law  in  the  afiignees ;  and  they,  when 
they  have  collefted,  didribute  the  whole  by  equal  divi¬ 
dends  among  all  the  creditors. 

Sect.  XXXII.  Of  Title  by  Tef  ament ,  and  Admini - 
Jlration . 


(1.)  Concerning  tef  aments  and  adminif  rations,  con¬ 
fidered  jointly,  are  to  be  obferved,  1.  Their  original 
and  antiquity .  2.  Who  may  make  a  tedament.  3.  Its 

nature  and  incidents,  4.  What  are  executors  and  admi- 
nifrators.  5.  Their  office  and  duty, 

(2.)  Tef  aments  have  fubfided  in  England  immemo- 
rially  ;  whereby  the  deceafed  was  at  liberty  to  difpofe 
of  his  perfonal  edate,  referving  anciently  to  his  wife 
and  children  their  rcafonable  part  of  his  effefts. 

(3.}  The  goods  of  intefates  belonged  anciently  to 
the  king  ;  who  granted  them  to  the  prelates  to  be  dif- 
pofed  in  pious  ufes :  but,  on  their  abufe  of  this  trud 
j n  the  times  of  Popery,  the  legidature  compelled  them 
to  delegate  their  power  to  adminifl rotors  exprefsly  pro¬ 
vided  by  law. 

(4.)  All  perfons  may  make  a  tedament  unlefs  dif- 
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abied  by,  1.  Want  of  difcretxon*  2.  Want  ox  free  will.  Law0f 
3.  Criminal  conduft.  England 

(5.)  Tef  aments  are  the  legal  declaration  of  a  man’s  £PItom|fcb 
intentions,  which  he  wills  to  be  performed  after  his  T  v 
death.  Thefe  are^  1.  Written.  2.  Nuncupative. 

(6.)  An  executor  is  he,  to  whom  a  man  by  his  will 
commits  the  execution  thereof. 

(7.)  Adminif  rotors  are,  1.  Durante  minor  e  cet  ate  of  an 
infant  executor  or  adminidrator  ;  or  durante  abfentia  ; 
or  pendente  lite,  2.  Cum  tefamento  annexo  ;  when  no  ex¬ 
ecutor  is  named,  or  the  executor  refufes  to  aft.  3.  Ge¬ 
neral  adminidrators ;  in  purfuance  of  the  datutes  of 
Edward  III.  and  Henry  VIII.  4.  Adminiders  de 
bonis  non;  when  a  former  executor  or  adminidrator  dies 
without  completing  his  trud. 

(8.)  The  office  and  duty  of  executors  (and,  In  many 
points,  of  adminidrators  alfo)  are,  1.  To  bury  the  de¬ 
ceafed.  2.  To  prove  the  will,  or  take  out  adminidra-’ 
tion.  3.  To  make  an  inventory.  4.  To  colleft  the 
goods  and  chattels.  5.  To  pay  debts ;  observing  the 
rules  of  priority.  6.  To  pay  legacies,  either  general 
or  fpecific  ;  if  they  be  veded,  and  not  lapfed.  7.  To 
didribute  the  undevifed  furplus,  according  to  the  da- 
tute  of  didributions. 

Chap.  III.  Of? rivate  Wrongs. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Redrefs  cf  Private  Wrongs }  by  the  mere 
AB  of  the  Parties . 

(1.)  Wrongs  are  the  privation  of  right ;  and  are,  xc 

1.  Private.  2.  Public . 

(2.)  Private  wrongs ,  or  civil  injuries,  are  an  in¬ 
fringement,  or  privation,  of  the  civil  rights  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  confidered  as  individuals. 

(3.)  The  redrefs  of  civil  injuries  is  one  principal  ob- 
jeft  of  the  laws  oi  England. 

(4.)  This  redrefs  is  effefted,  1.  By  the  mere  aB  of 
the  parties.  2.  By  the  mere  operation  of  law.  3.  By 
both  together,  or  fait  in  courts . 

(5  )  Redrefs ,  by  the  mere  aB  of  the  parties,  is  that 
which  arifes,  1.  From  the  foie  aft  of  the  party  injured. 

2.  From  th e,  joint  aft  of  the  parties. 

(6.)  Of  the  fird  fort  are,  1  ..Defence  of  one’s  felf,  or 
relations.  2.  Recaption  of  goods.  3.  Entry  on  lands 
and  tenements.  4.  Abatement  of  nuifances.  5.  Dif- 
trefs  ;  for  rent,  for  fuit  or  fervice ;  for  amercements, 
for  damage,  or  for  divers  datutable  penalties ;  made  of 
fuch  things  only  as  are  legally  didrainable  ; — -and  ta¬ 
ken  and  difpofed  of  according  to  the  due  courfe  of  law. 

6.  Selling  of  heriots,  &c. 

(7.)  Of  the  fecond  fort  are,  1.  Accord.  2.  Arbi¬ 
tration. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Redrefs  by  the  mere  Operation  of  Law . 

Redrefs,  effefted  by  the  mere  operation  of  law ,  is,  xevi. 
1.  In  the  cafe  of  retainer ;  where  a  creditor  is  executor 
or  adminidrator,  and  is  thereupon  allowed  to  retain 
his  own  debt.  2.  In  the  cafe  of  remitter  ;  where  one, 
who  has  a ^good  title  to  lands,  &c.  comes  into  poffef- 
fion  by  a  bad  one,  and  is  thereupon  remitted  to  his 
ancient  good  title,  which  protefts  his  ill-acquired  pof- 
feflion. 


Sect* 
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England  Sect.  III.  Of  Courts  in  General \ 

Epitomifed. 

^  (i.)  Redrefs,  that  Is  effe&ed  by  the  aB  both  of 

law  and  of  the  parties ,  is  by  fuit  or  aBion  in  the  courts 
of  juftice. 

(2.)  Herein  may  be  confidered,  i.  The  courts  them- 
felve3.  2.  The  cognisance  of  wrongs  or  injuries  there¬ 
in.  And,  of  courts ,  I.  Their  nature  and  incidents , 

2.  Their  feveral  fpecies , 

(3.)  A  court  is  a  place  wherein  juftice  is  judicially 
ndminiftered,  by  officers  delegated  by  the  crown  \  be¬ 
ing  a  court  either  of  record,  or  not  of  record. 

(4.)  Incident  to  all  courts  are  a  plaintiff,  defendant, 
and  judge:  and,  with  us,  there  are  alfo  ufually  attor¬ 
neys-,  and  advocates  or  counfel,  viz.  either  barrifters 
or  fcrjeants  at  law. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Public  Courts  of  Common  Law  and 
Equity , 

Ecviii.  (1.)  Courts  of  juftice,  with  regard  to  their  feveral 
fpecies ,  are,  I.  Of  a  public,  or  general,  jurifdi&ion 
throughout  the  realm.  2.  Of  a  private ,  or  fpecial,  ju- 
rifdi&ion. 

(2.)  Public  courts  of  juftice  are,  I.  The  courts  of 
common  law  and  equity ,  2.  The  ecclefiajlical  courts. 

3.  The  military  courts.  4.  The  maritime  courts. 

(3.)  The  general  and  public  courts  of  common  law 

and  equity  are,  I.  The  court  of  piepoudre.  2.  The 
court-baron.  3.  The  hundred  court.  4.  The  county 
court.  5.  The  court  of  common  pleas.  6.  The  court 
of  king’s  bench.  7.  The  court  of  exchequer.  8.  The 
court  of  chancery.  (Which  two  laft  are  courts  of 
equity  as  well  as  law'),  9.  The  courts  of  exchequer 
chamber.  10.  The  houle  of  peers.  To  which  may 
be  added,  as  auxiliaries,  II.  The  courts  of  aflize  and 
ttiji  prius . 

Sect.  V.  Of  Courts  Ecclefiajlical ,  Military ,  and  Mari - 
time , 

xcix.  (1.)  Ecclefiaftical  courts,  (which  were  feparated 
from  the  temporal  by  William  the  Conqueror),  or  courts 
Chrijlian ,  are,  1.  The  courts  of  the  archdeacon.  2.  The 
court  of  the  biftiop’s  confiftory.  3.  The  court  of 
arches.  4.  The  court  of  peculiars.  5.  The  preroga¬ 
tive  court.  6.  The  court  of  delegates.  7*  The  court 
of  review. 

(2.)  The  only  permanent  military  court  is  that  of 
chivalry  ;  the  courts  martial,  annually  eftabliftied  by 
of  parliament,  being  only  temporary. 

(3.)  Maritime  courts  are,  1.  The  court  of  admi¬ 
ralty  and  vice-admiralty.  2.  The  court  of  delegates. 
3.  The  lords  of  the  privy  council,  and  others,  autho¬ 
rized  by  the  king’s  commiffion,  for  appeals  in  prize- 
caufes. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  Courts  of  a  Special  JurifdiBion, 

c.  Courts  of  a  fpecial  or  private  jurifdi&ion  are, 

1 .  The  foreft  courts  *,  including  the  courts  of  attach¬ 
ments,  regard,  fwienmot,  and  juftice  feat.  2.  The 
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court  of  commiflioners  of  fewers.  3.  The  court  of  po-  Law  of 
licies  of  affurance.  4.  The  court  of  the  marftialfea  and  £ pitomiTed. 
the  palace  court.  5.  The  courts  of  the  principality  of .  ^ 

Wales.  6.  The  court  of  the  duchy  chamber  of  Lan* 
cafter.  7.  The  courts  of  the  counties  palatine,  and 
other  royal  franchifes.  8.  The  {tannery  courts.  9.  The 
courts  of  London,  and  other  corporations  : — To  which 
may  be  referred  the  courts  of  requefts  or  courts  of  con- 
fcience  \  and  the  modern  regulations  of  certain  courts 
baron  and  county  courts.  10.  The  courts  of  the  two 
univerftties. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  the  Cognisance  of  Private  Wrongs, 

(1.)  All  private  wrongs  or  civil  injuries  are  cogni-  cl. 
sable  either  in  the  courts  ecclefiajlical ,  military ,  maritime , 
or  thofe  of  common  law, 

(2.)  Injuries  cognizable  in  the  ccclejiajlical  courts 
are,  1.  Pecuniary,  2.  Matrimonial,  3.  Tejlamentary . 

(3.)  Pecuniary  injuries,  here  cognizable,  are,  1.  Sub¬ 
traction  of  tithes.  For  which  the  remedy  is  by  fuit  to 
compel  their  payment,  or  an  equivalent  $  and  alfo  their 
double  value.  2,  Lion-payment  of  ecclefiaftical  dues. 

Remedy  :  by  fuit  for  payment.  3.  Spoliation,  Re¬ 
medy  :  by  fuit  for  reftitution.  4.  Dilapidations .  Re¬ 
medy  :  by  fuit  for  damages.  5.  Non-repair  of  the 
church,  &c.  $  and  non-payment  of  church-rates.  Re¬ 
medy  :  by  fuit  to  compel  them. 

(4.)  Matrimonial  injuries  are,  1.  JaBitation  of  mar¬ 
riage.  Remedy:  by  fuit  for  perpetual  filence.  2.  Sub - 
traBien  of  conjugal  rights.  Remedy  :  by  fuit  for  re¬ 
ftitution.  3.  Inability  for  the  marriage  ftate.  Reme¬ 
dy  :  by  fuit  for  divorce.  4 ,  Refufal  of  decent  mainte¬ 
nance  to  the  wife.  Remedy  :  by  fuit  for  alimony. 

(5.)  Teftamentary  injuries  are,  1.  Difputing  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  wills .  Remedy  :  by  fuit  to  eftablifti  them, 

2.  ObJlruBing  of  adminijlrations.  Remedy  :  by  fuit  for 
the  granting  them.  3.  SubtraBion  of  legacies.  Re¬ 
medy  :  by  fuit  for  the  payment. 

(6.)  The  courfe  of  proceedings  herein  is  much  con¬ 
formed  to  the  civil  and  canon  law  :  but  their  only  com- 
pulfive  procefs  is  that  of  excommunication  *,  which  is 
enforced  by  the  temporal  writ  of  fignificavit,  or  de  ex¬ 
communicato  capiendo, 

(7.)  Civil  injuries,  cognizable  in  the  court  military , 
or  court  of  chivalry,  are,  I.  Injuries  in  point  of  ho¬ 
nour,  Remedy  :  by  fuit  for  honourable  amends. 

2.  Encroachments  in  coat  armour,  &c.  Remedy  :  by 
fuit  to  remove  them.  The  proceedings  are  in  a  fum- 
mary  method. 

(8.)  Civil  injuries  cognizable  in  the  courts  maritime , 
are  injuries,  in  their  nature,  of  common  law  cognizance, 
but  arifing  wholly  upon  the  fea,  and  not  within  the 
precin&s  of  any  county.  The  proceedings  are  herein 
alfo  much  conformed  to  the  civil  law. 

(9.)  All  other  injuries  are  cognizable  only  in  the 
courts  of  common  law  :  of  which  in  the  remainder  of 
this  chapter. 

(10.)  Tw'o  of  them  are,  however,  commiffible  by* 

-thefe  and  other  inferior  courts,  viz.  1.  Refufal ,  or  nc- 
glcB  of  jujlice.  Remedies  :  by  writ  of  procedendo ,  or 
mandamus,  2.  Encroachment  of  jurifdiBion,  Remedy  : 
by  writ  of  prohibition. 
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(16.)  Injuries  to  a  mafter  are,  I,  Retaining  his  fer-  Lswof 
vants.  Remedy  :  by  adion  on  the  cafe  3  for  damages. .  England 
2.  Beating  them.  Remedy  :  by  adion  on  the  cafe.  f>er  _PItomi^ 
quod fervitium  am  fit  j  for  damages. 


fi.)  In  treating  of  the  cognizance  of  injuries  by  the 
Courts. of  common  law,  may  be  eonfidered,  I.  The  in¬ 
juries  thexnfelves,  and  their  refpedive  remedies .  2.  The 
purfuit  f  thojfe  remedies  in  the  feveral  court?. 

(g.)  /furies,  between  fubjed  and  fubjed,.  cogniz¬ 
able  by  the  courts  of  common  law,  are  in  general  re¬ 
medied  by  putting  the  party  injured  into  poiielTion  of 
that  right  whei  of  he  is  unjuftly  deprived. 

(3*)  .This  is  cfFeded,  I.  By  deihenj  of  the  thing.  de¬ 
tained  to  tlie  rightful  owner.  2.  Where  that  remedy 
is  either  impofiible  or  inadequately  giving  the  party 
injured  a faiisf aBion  in  damages. 

(4.)  The  inftruments,  by  which  thefe  remedies  may 
be  obtained,  are fuits  or  aBions  ;  which  are  defined  to 
be  the  legal  demand  of  one’s  right ;  and  thefe  are, 
X.  Perfonal.  2.  Real.  3.  Mixed. 

(5.)  Injuries  (whereof  fume  are  with,  others  without, 
force )  are,  1.  Injuries  to  the  rights  of  perfons.  2.  In¬ 
juries  to  the  rights  of  property.  And  the  former  are, 

•  1.  Injuries  to  the  abfclute ,  2.  Injuries  to  the  relative , 
rights  of  perfons. 

(6.)  The  abfolute  rights  of  individuals  are,  1.  Per¬ 
fonal fecurity.  2.  Perfonal  liberty.  3.  Private  property : 
(See  Chap.  I.  Sed.  1.)  To  which  the  injuries  mult 
be  correfpondent, 

/(7.V  Injuries'  to  perfonal  fecurity  are,  1.  Againft  a 
man’s  life.  2.  Againft  his  limbs.  3.  Againft  \usbody. 
4.  Againft  his  health.  5.  Againft  his  reputation . — 
The  firft  muft  be  referred  to  the  next  chapter. 

(8.)  Injuries  to  the  limbs  and  body  are,  1.  Threats . 
2.  A  [fault.  3.  Battery .  4.  Wounding .  5.  Mayhem . 
Remedy  :  by  adion  of  trefpafs,  vi  et  armis;  for  da¬ 
mages. 

(9.)  Injuries  to  health ,  by  any  unwholefome  prac¬ 
tices,  are  remedied  by  a  fpecial  action  of  trefpafs,  on 
the  cafe  3  for  damages. 

(10.)  Injuries  to  reputation  are,  I.  Slanderous  and 
malicious  words.  Remedy  :  by  adion  on  the,  cafe  5 
for  damages..  2.  Libels.  Remedy:  the  lame.  3.  Ma¬ 
licious  profeculions.  Remedy:  by  adion  of  confpiracy, 
or  on  the  cafe  *,  for  damages . 

(11.)  The  foie  injury  to  perfonal  liberty  is  falfe  im - 
prifonment ,  Remedies  :  1.  By  writ  of,  ift,  Mainprize  3 
2dly,  Odio  et  atia  ;  3dly,  Homine  replegiando  ;  4thly  ,  Ha¬ 
beas  corpus to  remove  the  wrong.  2.  By  adion  of 
trefpafs  3  to  recover  damages. 

(12.)  For  injuries  to  private  property ,  fee  the  next 
fed  ion. 

(  13.)  Injuries  to  relatives  rights  afifed,  x.  Hufbands . 
2.  Parents.  3.  Guardians.  4.  Majlers. 

(14.)  Injuries  to  a  hufband  are,  1.  Ahdu&ion ,  or 
talcing  away  his  wife.  Remedy  :  by  action  of  trefpafs, 
~  de  uxore  rapta  ct  abduBa;  to  recover  polfeflion  of  his 
wife,  and  damages.  2.  Criminal  converfation  with  her. 
Remedy  :  by  adion  on  the  cafe  3  for  damages.  3.  Beat¬ 
ing  her.  Remedy  :  by  adion  on  the  cafe,  per  quod  con- 
fortium  amijit ;  for  damages. 

( 1 5.)  ft  lie  only  injury  to  a  parent  or  guardian  is  the 
abduBion  of  their  children  or  wards.  Remedy:  by  ac¬ 
tion  of  trefpafs,  defliis ,  vel cuflodiis ,  rapids  'bet  abduBis  ; 
’  lore  cover  polTeffion  of  them,,  and  damages* 
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Sect.  IX  Of  Injuries  to  Perfonal  Property . 

(I.)  Injuries  to  the  rights  of  property  are  either  to 
thofe  of  perfonal  or  real  property. 

(2.)  Perfonal  property  is  either  in  pjfcffion  or  in 
aBion . 

(3.)  Injuries  to  perfonal  property  in  pofTeflion  are, 
r.  By  difpqffbjfon.  2.  By  damage  r  while  the  owner  re¬ 
main  s  in  poffeilion. 

(4.)  Dijpqjfffon  may  be  effeded,  1;  Ey  an  unlawful 
taking.  2.  By  an  unlawful  detaining. 

(5.)  For  the  unlawful  tahnig  of  goods  and  chattels 
pedonai,  the  remedy  is,  1.  Adual  reftitution,  which 
(in  cafe  of  a  wrongful  diftrefs)  is  obtained  by  adion 
replevin.  2.  Satisfadion  in  damages :  J/7,  in  cafe  of 
refcGus ,  by  adion  of  refcous ,  poundbreach,  or  on  the 
cafe  3  2 d/y7  in  cafe  of  other  unlawful  takings^ by  a^lion 
of  trefpafs  or  trover. 

(6.)  For  the  unlawful  detaining  of  goods  lawfully 
taken,  the  remedy  is  alfo,  1.  Adual  reftitution  3  by 
adion  of  replevin  or  detinue.  2.  Satisfaction  in  da¬ 
mages  3  by  adion  on  the  cafe,  for  trover  and  conver- 
fion. 

(7.)  For  damage  to  perfonal  property,  while  in  the 
owner’s  pofteftion,  the  remedy  is  in  damages  3  by  ac¬ 
tion  of  trefpafs  vi  et  armis ,  in  cafe  the  ad  bo  immedi¬ 
ately  injurious  3  or  by  adion  of  trefpafs  on  the  cafe,  to 
redrefs  confequential  damage. 

(8;)  Injuries  to  perfonal  property,  in  aBion ,  arife  by 
breach  of  contrcBs,  1 .  Exprefs.  2.  Implied. 

(9.)  Breaches  of  exprefs  contrads  are,  1.  By  non¬ 
performance  of  debt f.  Remedy  :  i/f,  Specific  payment 
recoverable  by  adion  of  debt.  2 dly9  Damages  for  non¬ 
payment  3  recoverable  by  action  on  the  cafe.  2.  By 
nonperformance  of  covenants \  Remedy  :  by  adion  •  of 
covenant,  if,  to  recover  damages,  in  covenants  per¬ 
fonal  3  2 diy,  to  compel  performance,  in  covenants  real* 
3.  By  nonperformance  of  promifes,  or  ajfumpfts.  Re¬ 
medy  :  by  adion  on  the  cafe  3  for  damages. 

(to.)  Implied  contrads  are  fuch  as  arife,  1.  From  the 
nature  and  con  ft  it  n't  ion  of  governments  2.  From  re  fin 
and  the  conftrudion  of  law. 

(11.)  Breaches  of  contrads,  implied,  in  the  nature 
of  government,  are  by  the  nonpayment  of  money  which 
tire  laws  have  diredfed  to  be  paid.  Remedy  :  by  adion 
of  debt  (which,  in  fuch  cafes  is  frequently  a  popular 
frequently  a  qui  ta?n  adion)  3  to  compel  the  fpecific 
payment  3 — or,  fome times,  by  adion  on  the  cafe  3  for 
damages. 

(12,)  Breaches  of  contrads,  implied  in  reafen  and 
conftrudion  of  law,  are  by  the  nonperformance  of  lrgal 
preemptive  ajfumpfts:  for  which  the  remedy  is  in  da¬ 
mages  3  by  an  adion  on  the  cafe  on  the  implied  af- 
fumpfls ,  -1.  Of  a  quantum  meruit.  2.  Of  a  quantum 
vnlebc.t .  3.  Of  money  expended  for  another.  4.  Of 

receiving  money  to  another’s  uie.  5.  Of  an  inf  mid 
ccmputafint,  on  an  account  ftated  (the  remedy  on  an 
account  unftated  being  by  adion  of  account).  6.  Of 
performing  one’s  duty,  in  any  employment,  with  in- 
tegrity,  diligence,  and  Ikill.  In  fome  of  which  cafes 
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Chap.  III.  r]L  A  W. 

Law  of  an  adlion  of  deceit  ('On  the  cafe,  In  nature  of  deceit)  Remedy,  In  both  cafes :  by  a  mere  writ  of  right,  the 
England  ^ill  lie.  higheft  writ  In  the  law. 

JpiMWHted. 

l_i»— ,  v  Sect,  X.  Of  Injuries  to  Real  Property ;  and,frfy  of  Sect.  XI-.  Of  Difpojfeffioh ,  or  Oufer,  of  Chattels 
Jdifpojfejfon ,  or  Oujler ,  of  the  Freehold.  real. 


(r.)  Injuries  affecting  real  property  are,  r.  Oufier, 
2.  Trefpajs,  3.  Nuifances.  4.  Wife.  5.  Subtrablion. 
6.  Di/lurbance. 

(2.)  Oufier  is  the  amotion  of  poffeflion  •,  and  is,  1. 
From  freeholds.  2.  From  chattels  real. 

(3.)  O  utter  from  freeholds  is  effected  by,  1.  Abate¬ 
ment.  2.  Inlrujion.  3.  Dffefin.  4.  Difcontinuance. 
5.  Deforcement. 

(4.)  Abatement  Is  the  entry  pf  a  ftranger,  after  the 
death  of  the  anceffor,  before  the  heir. 

(5.)  Inf.rifonrs  the  entry  of  a  ftranger,  after  a  par¬ 
ticular  eftate  of  freehold  is  determined,  before  him  in 
remainder  or  reverfion. 

(6.)  Diffeifin  is  a  wrongful  putting  out  of  him  that 
is  feifed  of  the  freehold. 

(7.)  Difcontinuance  is  where  tenant  in  tail,  or  the 
hufband  of  tenant  in  fee,  makes  a  larger  eftate  of  the 
land  thgn  the  law  alloweth. 

(8.)  Deforcement  is  any  other  detainer  of  the  free¬ 
hold  from  him  that  hath  the  property,  but  who  never 
had  the  poffeflion. 

(9.)  The  univerfal  remedy  for  all  thefe  is  reflitution 
©r  delivery  of  poffeflion  y  and,  fometimes,  damages  for 
the  detention.  This  is  effected,  i.  By  mere  entry , 
2.  By  aitlon  pojfejfory.  3.  By  writ  of  right. 

(10.)  Mere  entry,  on  lands,  by  him  who  hath  the 
apparent  right  of  poffeflion,  will  (if  peaceable )  diveft 
the  mere  pojfefjion  of  a  wrongdoer.  But  forcible  entries 
are  remedied  by  immediate  reflitution,  to  be  given  by 
a  juftice  of  the  peace. 

(i  I.)  Where  the  wrongdoer  hath  not  only  mere 
poffeflion,  but  alfo  an  apparent  right  of  poffefljpn,  this 
may  be  diveft qd  by  him  who  hath  the  aclual  right  of 
poffeflien,.  by  means  of  dne  pojfejfory  actions  pf  VJr.it.  of 
entry,  or.  ajjh&e. 

(I2t)  A  writ  of  entry  is  a  real  action,  which  djf- 
proves  the  title  of  the  tenant,  by  fliuwing.  the  unlawful 
means  under  which  he  gained,  or  con Linue.s  .poffeBIpn. 
And  it  may  be  brought  either  againft  the.  wrongdoer 
himfelf,  or  in  the  degrees  called  the  per,  the  per.  and 
tut,  and  the  pojl. 

(13.)  An  ajfi%e  is  a  real  adlion,  which  proves  the 
title  of  the  demandant,  by  fhowing  his  own  or  his  sn- 
ceftor’s  poffeflion.  And  it  may  be  brought  .either  to 
remedy  abatements  \  viz.  the  affize  of  mort  d'ancejlor , 
&c.  ;  Or  ta  remedy  recent  diffeifins  y.vi z.  the  affize  of 
novel  diffeifin. 

(14.)  Where  the  wrongdoer  hath  gained  the  p.dlual 
right  of  poffejfton,  he  who  has  the  right,  of  property  can 
only  be  remedied  by  a  writ  of  right,  or,  fpme  writ  of  a 
fimilar  nature.  As,  1.  Where  fuch  right  of  poflfempn 
is  gained  by  the  difcontinuance  of  tenant  in  tail.  Re¬ 
medy,  for  the  right  of  property  ;  by  writ  of  formedon. 
2.  Where  gained  by  recovery  in  a  poffeflory  a 61  ion,  bad 
againft  tenants  of  particular  eftates  by  their  own  de¬ 
fault,  Remedy:  by  writ  of  quod  ei.  deforceat.  3,  Where 
gained  by  recovery  in  a  poffeffory  adlion,' had  upon  the 
merits.  4.  Where  gained  by  th pjlatute  of  limitations. 


(r.)  Oufter  from  chattels  real  is,  j.  From  eftates  by  C7> 
Jlatule  and  elegit.  2.  From  an  dilate  for  years, 

(2.)  Oufter  froth  eftates  byfiatute  or  elegit,  is  ef- 
fedled  by  a  kind  of  diffeifin.  Remedy  :  re*  itution,  and 
damages  ;  by  affize  of  novel  diffeifin. 

(3.)  Oufter  from  an  eftate  for  years,  is  effected  by 
a  like  diffeifin,  or  ejefilment.  Remedy  :  reflitution,  and 
damages  j'  1.  By  writ  of  ejeFhonefrmce.  2.  By  Writ  of 
quare  ejecit  infra  terminum. 

(4.)  A  writ  of  ejeSliotie  fr nice,  or  action  ‘of  trefpafs 
in  ejedment,  lieth  where  lands,  &.C.  are,  Ibt  for  a  ter  In 
of  years,  and  the  leflee  is  oufted  or  ejedled  from  his 
term  j  in  which  cafe  he  lhall  recover  poffeffion  of  h,is 
term,  and  damages, 

(5.)  This  is  now  the  ufual  method  of  trying  titles 
to  land,  inftead  of  an  adtion  real:  viz.  By,  T.  The 
clairnantVmakmg  an  adtual  (or  fuppofed)  leafe  upon 
the  land  to  the  plaintiff.  2.  The  plaintiff’s  actual  (hr 
fuppofed)  entry  thereupon.  3.  His  adlual  (  r  fuppof¬ 
ed)  oufter  and  ejedlment  by  the  defendant.  For  which 
injury  this  adlion  is  brought  either  againft  the  tenant, 
or  (more  ufually)  againft  fome  cafual  or  fidlitious  ejeW 
torj  in  whofe  Head  the  tenant  may  be  admitted  defen¬ 
dant,  on  condition  that  the  leafe,  entry,  and  oufter,  be 
corifeffed,  and  that  nothing  elfe  be  difputed  but  the  me¬ 
rits  of  the  title  claimed  by  the  leffor  of  the  plaintiff; 

(6.)  A  writ  of  quare  ejecit  infra  terminum  is  an  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  fimilar  nature  ;  only  not  brought  againfT the 
wrongdoer  or  ejedlor  himfelf,  but  fuch  as  are  io  pol* 
feffion  under  his  title. 

Sect.  XII.  Of  Trefpafs-  .  fW-*-' 

Trefpafs  fs  an  entry  upon,  and  damage  dofne  to,  evi, 
another’s  lands,  by  one’s  felf,.  or  one’s  cattle  j.  ' with¬ 
out  any  lawful  authority,  or  caufe  of  juftlfication  : 
which  is  Called  a  breach  of  Ids  cltfs.  Remedy da¬ 
mages  }  by  adlion  of  trelpafsl quare  cldd/am  fregti ; 
befides  that  of  diftrefs,  damage  feafant.  But,*  uhlefs 
the  title  to  the  land  came  chiefly  in  queftion,  or  the 
trefpafs  was  Wilful  or  malicious, the plaintiff  (tf  the  da¬ 
mages  be' under  forty  (hillings),  ftiall  rCcoVer  no  mole 
colls  than  damsgeb. 

Sect.  XIII.  Of  Huifdncr. 

(1.)  Nuifence,  or  annoyance,  is  any  thing  ‘that  cy~; 
worlketh  damage  or  inconvenience  f  and  it  is  either  a 
public. and  common  nuiffince,  of  which  in  the  nest  clia'p- 
:te.f  j  or,  a  private  nuifance,  which  is  any  thing  dope  Jo 
the  hurt  or  annoyance  of,  j’.  The  corporeal  y  2.  The 
incorporeal,  hereditaments  of  another. 

(2.)  The  remedies  for  a  private  nuifance  (befides 
that  of  abatement)  are,  1.  Damages  ;  Tpy  adlion  on 
the  cafe  (  (which  alfo  lies  for  fpecial  prejudice  by  a 
public  nuifance!,  2.  Removal  thereof  ap'T^ariia^gc^; 
by  affize  of  nuilance.  3.  Like  removal^  anil  damages  y 
By  writ  of  ^yod permit al frpfterndre? 
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SfcCT.  XIV.  Of  Waffle . 

(i.)  Wafte  Is  a  fpoil  and  deftruftion  in  lands  and 
tenements,  to  the  Injury  of  him  who  hath,  I.  An  Im¬ 
mediate  intereft  (as,  by  right  of  common)  in  the  lands. 
2.  The  remainder  of  reverfion  of  the  inheritance. 

(2.)  The  remedies,  for  a  commoner,  are  reftitution, 
and  damages  ;  by  affize  of  common  :  Or  damages  on¬ 
ly  $  by  a#ion  on  the  cafe. 

(3.)  The  remedy,  for  him  in  remainder,  or  rever- 
lion,  is,  1.  Preventive  :  by  writ  of  efrepement  at  law, 
or  injun&ion  out  of  chancery  #,  to  ftay  wafte*  2.  Cor¬ 
rective  :  by  aCtion  of  wafte  \  to  recover  the  place  waft¬ 
ed,  and  damages. 

Sect.  XV.  Of  Subtraction. 

(I.)  Subtraction  is  when  one,  who  owes  fervices  to 
another,  withdraws  or  negleCb  to  perform  them.  This 
may  be,  1.  Of  rents,  and  other  fervices,  due  by  tenure* 

2.  Of  thole  due  by  cujlom . 

(2.)  For  fubtraction  of  rents  and  Services,  due  by 
tenure ,  the  remedy  is,  1.  By  diftrefs  \  to  compel  the 
payment  or  performance.  2.  By  aCtion  of  debt. 

3.  By  affize.  4.  By  wrrit  de  confuetudinibus  et  fervitiis  ; 
— to  compel  the  payment.  5.  By  writ  of  cejfavit ; — 
and,  6.  By  writ  of  right  fur  difclaimer  / — to  recover  the 
land  itfelf. 

(3.)  To  remedy  the  oppreftion  of  the  land,  the  law 
has  alfo  given,  1.  The  writ  of  Ne  injufe  vexes  :  2.  The 
writ  of  mefne. 

(4.)  For  fuhtraCtion  of  fervices,  due  by  cvjlom ,  the 
remedy  is,  1.  By  writ  of  Seda  cd  molendinum,furnum 
torrale ,  &c.  to  compel  the  performance,  and  recover 
damages.  2.  By  a&ion  on  the  cafe  \  for  damages 
only. 

Sect.  XVI.  Of  Diffurbance. 

"■  *  •  1  * ' 

(t.)  Difturbance  is  the  hindering,  or  difquieting,  the 
owners  of  an’  incorporeal  hereditament,  in  their  regular 
&nd  lawful  enjoyment  of  it. 

(2.)  Difturbances  are,  1.  Of  franchifes .  2.  Of  com¬ 
mons.  3.  Of  ways.  4.  Of  tenure.  5.  Of  patron - 

•fig* 

(j.)  Difturbance  of  franc  Jdfes  is  remedied  by  a  fpe- 
cial  aCtion  on  the  cafes  for  damages. 

^  (4.)  Difturbance  of  common ,  is,  1.  Inter commoning 
without  right.  Remedy  :  damage  \  by  an  action  of 
the  cafe,  or  of  trefpafs  :  befides  diftrefs,  damage  fea- 
fant  $  to  compel  fatisfaCtion.  2.  Surcharging  the  com¬ 
mon.  Remedies  :  diftrefs,  damage  feafant  \  to  compel 
fatisfaCtion  :  aClion  on  the  cafe  ;  for  damages  \  or, 
writ  of  admeafurement  of  pafture  •,  to  apportion  the 
common  :  and  Writ  de  fecunda  fuperoneratione  ;  for  the 
Supernumerary  cattle,  and  damages.  3.  Enclofure,  or 
©bftruCKon.  Remedies  :  reftitution  of  the  common 
and  damages  \  by  affize  of  novel  dijjei fin,  and  by  writ  of 
quod  admittat :  or,  damages  onlyj  by  aCtion  on  the 
cafe.-  '■  ?  ’  '  1:1  •  ' 

(5.)  Difturbance  of  ways,  Is  the  obftruCtion,  1.  Of 
a  w  ay  in  grofs,  by  the  owner  of  the  land.  2.  Of  a  way 
•appendant,  by  a  ftranger.  Remedy,  for  both  :  da¬ 
mages  j  by  action  on  the  cafe,  b  ? 

v 
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(6.)  Difturbance  of  tenure,  by  driving  away  te-  Law  of 
nants,  is  remedied  by  a  fpecial  aCtion  on  the  cafe  ;  for  EnSland 
damages.  _  _  _  E=lltQ"llfed; 

(7.)  Difturbance  of  patronage ,  is  the  hinderahce  of 
a  patron  to  preftnt  his  clerk  to  a  benefice  whereof 
ufurpation ,  within  fix  months  is  now  become  a  fpe- 
cies. 

(8.)  Difturbers  may  be,  1.  The  pfeudo-patron,  by 
bis  wrongful  presentation.  2.  His  clerk,  by  demanding 
inftitution.  3.  The  ordinary,  by  refufing  the  clerk  of 
the  true  patron. 

(9.)  The  remedies  are,  T.  By  affize  of  darrein  pre - 
fentment ;  2.  By  writ  of  quare  impedit  ; — to  compel  in¬ 
ftitution  and  recover  damages  :  Consequent  to  which 
are  the  writs  of  quare  incumbravit,  and  quare  non  ad~ 
mifit ;  for  fubfequent  damages.  3.  By  writ  of  right  of 
advowfon  }  to  compel  inftitution,  or  eftablifh  the  per¬ 
manent  right. 

SECT.  XVII.  Of  Injuries  Proceeding  from,  or  AffeBing, 
the  Crown. 

(i.)  Injuries  to  which  the  crown  is  a  party  are,  CZ1* 

1.  Where  the  crown  is  the  aggreifor.  2.  Where  the 
crown  is  the  fufferer. 

(2.)  The  crown  is  the  aggreffor,  whenever  it  is  in 
poffeffion  of  any  property  to  which  tht^fubje#  hath  a 

right.  .  .  ... 

(3.)  This  Is  remedied,  1.  By  petition  of  right ;  where 
the  right  is  grounded  on  faCts  difclofed  in  the  petition 
itfelf.  2.  By  monfrans  de  droit ;  where  the  claim  is 
grounded  on  faCts,  already  appearing  on  record.  The 
effeCt  of  both  which  is  to  remove  the  hands  (or  poffef¬ 
fion)  of  the  king. 

•  (4.)  Where  the  crown  is  the  fufferer,  the  king’s  re¬ 
medies  are,  I.  By  fuch  common  law  actions  as  are 
confident  with  the  royal  dignity.  2,  By  inquejl  of 
office,  to  recover  poffeffion  :  which,  when  found,  gives 
the  king  his  right  by  folemn  matter  of  record  \  but 
may  afterwards  be  traverfed  by  the  fubjeCl.  3.  By 
writ  of  fcire  facias ,  to  repeal  the  king’s  patent  or 
grant.  4.  By  information  of  intrufion,  to  give  damages 
for  any  trefpafs  on  the  lands  of  the  crown  j  or  of  debt, 
to  recover  moneys  due  upon  contra#,  or  forfeited  by 
the  breach  of  any  penal  ftatute  •,  or  fometimes  (in  the 
latter  cafe)  by  information  in  rem  :  all  filed  in  the  ex¬ 
chequer  ex  officio  by  the  king’s  attorney  general.  5.  By 
w  rit  of  quo  warranto,  or  information  in  the  nature  of 
fuch  writ  ;  to  feife  into  the  king’s  hands  any  franchife 
ufurped  by  the  fubjeCt,  or  to  ouft  an  ufurper  from  any 
public  office.  6.  By  writ  of  mandamus,  unlefs  caufe  ; 
to  admit  or  reftore  any  perfon  entitled  to  a  franchife  or 
office  :  to  which,  if  a  falfe  caufe  be  returned,  the  re¬ 
medy  is  by  traverfe,  or  by  aCtion  on  the  cafe  for  dama¬ 
ges  *,  and,  in  confequence,  a  peremptory  mandamus # 
or  writ  of  reftitution. 

SECT.  XVIII.  Of  the  Purfuit  of  Remedies  by  ABion  ; 
and,  Firfl,  of  the  Original  IVrit. 

(1.)  The  purfuit  of  the  feveral  remedies  furniffied  by  cxh* 
the  laws  of  England,  is,  1.  By  aBion  in  the  courts 
of  common  law ,  2.  By  proceedings  in  the  courts  of 

equity. 

(2.)  Of  an  aBion  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  (ori¬ 
ginally 
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Law  of  ginally  the  proper  court  for  profecuting  civil  fuits)  the 
fcng.lavid  orderly  parts  are,  I.  The  original  writ.  2.  The  procefs. 
gpitomifed.  ^  p[ea(iingS%  4.  The  iffue  or  demurrer .  5.  The 

tr;a['  ^  The  judgment .  7.  The  proceedings  in  na¬ 

ture  of  appeal.  8,  The  execution. 

(3.)  The  original  writ  is  the  heginningor  foundation 
of  a  fuit,  and  is  either  optional  (called  a  pr&cipe ),  com¬ 
manding  the  defendant  to  do  fomething  in  certain,  or 
other  wife  (how  caufe  to  the  contrary  ;  or  peremptory , 
(called  a  Jifecerit  te fecurum ),  commanding,  uponfecu- 
rity  given  by  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  to  appear  in 
court,  to  (liow  wherefore  he  hath  injured  the  plaintiff : 
both  iffuing  out  of  chancery  under  the  king’s  great  feal, 
and  returnable  in  bank  during  term  time. 

Sect.  XIX.  OfProcefs . 

extir.  (1.)  Procefs  is  the  means  of  compelling  the  defend¬ 
ant  to  appear  in  court. 

(2.)  This  includes,  1.  Summons.  2.  The  writ  of 
attachment,  or  pone ;  which  is  fometimes  the  firft  or 
original  precefs.  3.  The  writ  of  diftringas ,  or  diflrefs 
infinite.  4.  The  writs  of  capias  ad  refpondenditm  arid 
tcjlaium  capias:  or,  inftead  of  thefe  in  the  king’s  bench, 
the  bill  of  Middiefex,  and  writ  of  latitat : — and,  in  the 
exchequer,  the  writ  of  quo  minus .  5.  The  alias  and 

pluries  writs.  6.  The  exigent,  or  writ  of  exigi  facias , 
proclamations,  and  outlawry.  7.  Appearance  and  com¬ 
mon  bail.  8.  The  arrefl.  9.  Special  bail,  firft  to  the 
flier  iff,  and  then  to  the  adtion. 


(3,)  The  determination  in  an  iffue  of  law,  or  de¬ 
murrer,  is  by  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  the  court, 
which  is  afterwards  entered  on  record . 

Sect.  XXII.  Of  the  Several  Species  of  Trial. 

(1.)  Trial  is  the  examination  of  the  matter  of  fadt 
put  in  iffue. 

(2.)  The  fpeeies  of  {rial  are,  1.  By  the  record .  2.  By 
infpcBion .  3.  By  certificate.  4.  By  witnejfes.  5.  By 

wager  of  battel.  6.  By  wager  of  law.  7.  By  jury. 

(3.)  Trial  by  the  record  is  had,  when  the  exigence 
of  fuch  record  is  the  point  in  iffue. 

(4.)  Trial  by  infpeBion  or  examination  is  had  by  the 
court,  principally  when  the  matter  in  iffue  is  the  evi¬ 
dent  obje  61  of  the  fenfes. 

(5.)  Trial  by  certificate  is  had  in  thofe  cafes,  where 
fuch  certificate  mult  have  been  conclufive  to  a  jury. 

(6.)  Trial  by  witnejfes  (the  regular  method  in  the 
civil  law)  is  only  ufed  on  a  writ  of  dower,  when  the 
death  of  the  hufband  is  in  iffue. 

(7.)  Trial  by  wager  of  battel ’,  in  civil  cafes,  is  only 
had  on  a  writ  o  flight  ;  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  tenant 
may  have  at  his  option,  the  trial  by  the  grand  ajfize. 

(8.)  Trial  by  wager  of  law  is  only  had,  where  the 
matter  in  iffue  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  privily 
t  ran  fa  died  between  the  parties  themlelves,  without  the 
intervention  of  other  witneffes. 

Sect.  XXIII.  Of  the  Trial  by  Jury . 
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Sect.  XX.  Of  Pleadings . 

Pleadings  are  the  mutual  altercations  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  and  defendant  in  writing  ;  under  which  are  com- 
prifed,  r.  The  declaration  of  court ;  (wherein,  inci¬ 
dentally,  of  the  vifne,  nonfuit,  retraxit ,  and  difeonti- 
nuance).  2.  The  defence,  claim  of  cognizance,  im¬ 
parlance,  view,  oyer,  aid-prayer,  voucher,  or  age. 

3.  The  plea  ;  which  is  either  a  dilatory  plea  (iy£,  to 
the  jurifdidticn  ;  2 dly,  in  difability  of  the  plaintiff ; 
%dlyy  in  abatement),  or  it  is  a  plea  to  the  aBion  ;  fome- 
times  confefiTing  the  adtion  either  in  whole  or  in  part  ; 
(wherein  of  a  tender,  paying  money  into  court,  and  fet 
off)  :  but  ufually  denying  the  complaint,  by  pleading 
either,  ijl,  the  general  iffue  :  or,  'idly ,  a  fpecial  bar 
{wherein  ofjuftificaiions,  the  flatutes  of  limitation,  &c.) 

4.  Replication,  rejoinder,  furrejoinder,  rebutter,  furre- 
butter,  &c.  Therein  of  eftoppels,  colour,  duplicity, 
departure,  new  alignment,  protection,  averment,  and 
other  incidents  of  pleading. 

SECT.  XXI.  Of  Iffue  and  Demurrer • 

(1.)  Iffue  is  where  the  parties,  in  a  courfe  of  plead¬ 
ings,  come  to  a  point  affirmed  on  one  fide  and  denied 
on  the  other*,  which,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  law,  is  called 
a  demurrer  ;  if  it  be  a  matter  of  fadt,  ff ill  it  retains  the 
name  of  an  iffue,  of  fadt. 

(2.)  Continuance  is  the  detaining  of  the  parties  in 
court  from  time  to  time,  by  giving  them  a  day  certain 
to  appear  upon.  And,  if  any  new  matter  arifes  fince 
the  laft  continuance  or  adjournment,  the  defendant  may 
take  advantage  of  it,  even  after  demurrer  or  iffue,  by 
alleging  it  in  a  plea  puis  darrein  continuance , 


(1.)  Trial  by  jury  is,  1.  Extraordinary  ;  as,  by  the  cxvf  i. 
grand  affize,  in  writs  of  right ;  and  by  the  grand  jury, 
in  writs  of  attaint.  2.  Ordinary . 

(2.)  The  method  and  procefs  of  the  ordinary  trial 
by  jury  is,  1.  The  writ  of  venire  facias  to  the  fheriff, 
coroners,  or  elifors ;  with  the  fubfequent  compulfive 
procefs  of  habeas  corpora ,  or  diflringas .  2.  The  car¬ 

rying  down  of  the  record  to  the  court  of  nfi  prius. 

3.  The  fheriff ’s  return;  or  panel  of,  iff,  fpecial;  2dly, 
common  juror®.  4.  The  challenges;  iff,  to  the  array; 

2dly,  to  the  polls  of  the  jurors  ;  either  propter  honoris 
refpeBum ,  propter  defcBum ,  propter  ajfeBum ,  (which  is 
fometimes  a  principal  challenge,  fometimes  to  the* fa¬ 
vour),  or  propter  deliBum .  5.  The  tales  de  circumjian - 

tibus.  6.  The  oath  of  the  jury.  7.  The  evidence  ; 
which  is  either  by  proofs,  tft,  written  ;  idly,  parole  : 

— or,  by  the  private  knowledge  of  the  jurors.  6.  The 
verdidl ;  which  may  be,  iff,  privy;  idly,  public; 

3dly,  fpecial. 

Sect.  XXIV.  Of  Judgment  and  its  Incidents, 

(1.)  Whatever  is  tranfadled  at  the  trial  in  the  court  Cxv;d. 
of  nfi  prius,  is  added  to  the  record  under  the  name  of 
a  pofiea  :  confequent  upon  which  is  the  judgment. 

(2.)  Judgment  may  be  arrcfled  or  flayed  for  caufes, 

1.  Extrinfic,  or  dehors  the  record  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  new 
trials .  2.  Intrinfic,  or-  within  it ;  as  where  the  decla¬ 
ration  varies  from  the  writ,  or  the  verdidl  from  the 
pleadings,  and  iffue ;  or  where  the  cafe,  laid  in  the  de¬ 
claration,  is  not  fufficient  tofupport  the  adtion  in  point 
of  law.  .  #  #  # 

(3.)  Where  the  iffue  is  immaterial  or  infufficient^ 
the  court  may  award  a  repleader..  /r ;  ^  -  . 

(4-) 
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Law  of  (4.)  Judgment  is  the  fentence  of  the  law,  pronoun- 

England  ce(j  court  upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  re- 

Epitomifed.  ,  J  7  r 

.  1  cord. 

(5*)  Judgments  are,  X.  Interlocutory  ;  which  are 
incomplete  till  perfedled  by  a  writ  of  inquiry.  2.  Final. 

(6.)  Cofts ,  or  expences  of  fuit,  are  now  the  neceffary 
confequence  of  obtaining  judgment. 

Sect.  XXV.  Of  'Proceedings ,  in  the  Nature  of  Appeals * 

. ,  (i.)  Proceedings,  in  the  nature  of  appeals  from 

judgment,  are,  I.  A  writ  of  attaint ;  to  impeach  the 
verdift  of  a  jury  ;  which  of  late  has  been  fuperfeded 
by  new  trials.  2.  A  writ  of  audita  querela ;  to  dif- 
eharge  a  judgment  by  matter  that  has  fince  happened. 
3.  A  writ  of  error ,  from  one  court  of  record  to  ano¬ 
ther  ;  to  corredl  judgments,  erroneous  in  point  of  law, 
and  not  helped  by  the  flatutes  of  amendment  and  jeo¬ 
fails. 

(2.)  Writs  of  error  lie,  x.  To  the  court  of  king’s 
bench,  from  all  inferior  courts  of  record  ;  from  the 
court  of  common  pleas  at  Weftminfter  ;  and  from  the 
court  of  king's  bench  in  Ireland.  2.  To  the  courts  of 
exchequer  chamber,  from  the  law  fide  of  the  courts  of 
exchequer  p  and  from  proceedings  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench  by  bill.  3.  To  the  houfe  of  peers,  from  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  court  of  king's  bench  by  original,  and 
on  writs  of  error  ;  and  from  the  feveral  courts  of  ex¬ 
chequer  chamber , 
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(4.)  The  effential  differences,  whereby  the  Englifh  Luwof 
courts  of  equity  are  dih  oguihed  from  the  oouits  01  law, 
are,  1.  The  mode  of  proof  by  a  diicovery  on  the  oath  ' 
of  the  part) 4  which  gives  a  junfdi&ion  in  matters  of 
account,  and  fraud.  2.  The  mode  of  trial;  by  depo- 
fitions  taken  in  any  part  of  the  world.  3.  I  he  mode 
of  relit f;  by  giving  a  more  fpecihc  and  extenfive  reme¬ 
dy  than  can  be  liad  in  the  courts  of  law  5  as,  by  carry- 
ing  agreements  into  execution,  flaying  waile  or  other 
injuries  by  inj  unit  ion,  directing  the  faie  of  encumbered 
lands,  Sec.  4.  The  true  cunitru&ion  of  fecurities^  for 
money,  by  confidering  them  merely  as  a  pledge.  5.  I  he 
execution  of  trufts,  or  fecund  ults,  in  a  manner  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  law  of  legal  estates. 

(5.)  The  proceedings  in  the  court  of  chancery  (to 
which  thofe  in  the  exchequer,  &c.  very  nearly  conform) 
are,  1.  Bill.  2.  Writ  of  fubpesna  ;  and,  perhaps,  in- 
jun&ion.  3.  Procefs  of  contempt;  viz.  (ordinarily) 
attachment,  attachment  with  proclamations,  cornmif- 
fion  of  rebellion,  ferjeant  at  arms,  and  fequefi  rat  ions. 

4.  Appearance.  5.  Demurrer.  6.  Plea.  7.  Anfwer. 

8.  Exceptions ;  amendments ;  crofs,  or  fupplemental, 
bills;  bills  of  revivor,  interpleader,  &c.  9.  Replica¬ 

tion.  10.  Iffue.  II.  Depofitions,  taken  upon  inter¬ 
rogatories;  and  fubfequent  publication  thereof.  12. 
Hearing.  13.  Interlocutory  decree;  feigned  iffue,  and 
trial;  reference  to  the  mailer,  and  report ;  &c.  14.  Fi¬ 
nal  decree.  15.  Rehearing,  or  bill  of  review.  16.  Ap- 
peal  to  parliament. 


Sect.  XXVE  Of  Execution . 

Execution  is  the  putting  in  force  of  the  fentence  or 
judgment  of  the  law.  Which  is  effe&ed,  1.  Where 
poffcfhon  of  any  hereditament  is  recovered  :  by  writ 
of  habere  facias  feifnam,  pojjeffonem ,  <b'c.  2.  Where 

any  thing  is  awarded  to  be  done  or  rendered,  by  a  fpe- 
cial  writ  for  that  purpofe  :  as,  by  writ  of  abatement, 
in  cafe  of  nuifance  ;  retorna  habendo  and  capias  in 
'wither am ,  in  replevin;  difringas and  feire  f  acias,  in  de¬ 
tinue.  3.  Where  money  only  is  recovered  ;  by  writ 
of,  1  ft,  Capias  ad fatisfaciendum,  againft  the  body  of  the 
defendant;  or  in  default  thereof,  feire  facias  againft 
liis  bail.  2dly,  Fieri  facias,  againft  his  goods  and  chat¬ 
tels.  3dly,  Levari  facias,  againft  his  goods  and  the 
profits  of  his  lands.  4thly,  E  legit,  againft  his  goods, 
and  the  poffeffioti  of  his  lands .  5thly,  Extendi  facias, 
and  other  procefs, on  flatutes,  recognizances,  &c.  againft 
his  body,  lands,  and  goods . 

Sect.  XXVII.  Of  Proceedings  in  the  Courts  of  Equity » 

(1  )  Matters  of  equity  which  belong  to  the  peculiar 
jurifdiftioii  of  the  court  of  chancery,  are,  1.  The  guar- 
dianihip  of  infants.  2.  The  cuft  dy  of  idiots  and  luna¬ 
tics.  3.  The  fuperintendance  of  charities.  4.  Com- 
miffions  of  bankrupt. 

(2.)  The  court  of  exchequer  and  the  duchy  court  of 
Lanc  tjler,  have  alfo  Tome  pecuiiar  caufes,  in  which  the 
intereft  of  the  king  is  more  inimediately  concerned. 

(3.)  Equity  is  the  true  fenfe  and  found  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  rules  of  law  ;  and,  as  fuch,  is  equally  at¬ 
tended  to  by  the  judges  of  the  courts  both  of  common 
law  and  equity. 


Chap.  IV.  0/* Public  Wrongs. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Nature  of  Crimes ,  and  their  Punijh - 
menu 

(i.)  In  treating  of  public  wrongs  may  be  confidered,  cxvu* 
I .  The  general  nature  of  crimes  and  punifhments..  2.1  he 
perfons  capable  of  committing  crimes.  3b  i  heir  (eve- 
ral  degrees  of  guilt.  4.  1  he  fever  a  1  fpccics  of  crimes* 
and  their  refpe6live  puniihments.  3*  The  means  of 
prevention .  6.  The  method  of  puniffjment . 

(2.)  A  crime ,  or  mifdemeanor,  is  an  a6l  committed, 
or  omitted,  in  violation  of  a  public  law  either  forbidding 
or  commanding  it. 

(3.)  Crimes  are  diftinguifhed  from  civil  injuries,  in 
that  they  are  a  breach  and  violation  of  th e public  rights, 
due  to  the  whole  community,  confidered  as  a  commu¬ 
nity. 

(4.)  Punifhments  may  be  confidered  with  regard  to, 

•I .  The  power  ;  2.  The  end;  3.  The  meajure ; — of  their 
iniliclion. 

(5.)  T  he  power,  or  right,  of  infli6ling  human  punifh- 
ments  fir  natural  crimes,  or  fuch  as  are  mala  infe,  uas 
by  the  law  of  nature  veiled  in  every  individual  :  but, 
by  the  fundamental  contract  of  fociety,  is  now  transfer¬ 
red  to  the  fovereign  power;  in  which  alfo  is  vefted,  by 
the  fame  centra 61,  the  right  of  puniihing  poftive  of¬ 
fences,  or  Inch  are  tnala prohibita . 

(6.)  The  end  of  human  punifhments  is  to  prevent 
future  offences  ;  1.  By  amending  the  offender  himfelf. 

‘2.  By  deterring  others  through  his  example..  3.  By 
depriving  him  ol  the  power  to  do  future  milchief. 

^7.)  The  meafure  of  human*  punifhments  rrmfl  be 
determined  by  the  wifdom  of  the  fovereign  power,  awd 
<>*  not 
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Law  of  not  by  'any;  uniform  univerfal  "rule  :  though  that  yif-  ill,  Th cough;  total 1 irreljgion , 
dom  maybe  regulated,  and  aflifted,  by  certain  general* 
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equitable,  principles. 


Sect.  II.  Of  the  Petfons  capable  of  Committing 
Crimes,  <  i  ? 

<&xiv.  (T.)  AIL  perfonS  are  capable  of  committing  crimes, 
unlefs' there  be  in  them  a  defect  of  will:  for,  to  con- 
flitute  a  legal  crime,  there  mail  be  both  a  vitious  will, 
and  a  vitious  acl. 

:  (2.)  The  will  does  not  concur  with  the  aft,  1.  Where 
there  is  a  defeat  of  underjlandwg,  2.  Where  no  will 
is  exerted.  3.  Where  the  aft  is.  confer ained  by  force 
and  violence.  >  ill 

(3.)  A  vitious  will  may  therefore  be  wanting,  in  the 
cafes  of,  1.  Infancy.  2.  Idiocy,  Or  lunacy.  3.  Drunk- 
ennefs  ;  which  doth  not,  -however,  excufe.  4.  Mis¬ 
fortune,  5.  Ignorance,  or  midake  of  faft.  6.  Com- 
pulfion,  or  ncceflity  ;  which  is,  -id,  that  of  civil  fub- 
jeftion  ;  2dly,  that  of  durefs  per  minas ;  3dly,  that  of 
c hoofing, the  lead  pernicious  of  two  evils,  where  one  is 
unavoidable;  4thly,  *  that  of  want,  or  hunger ;  which 
h  no  legitimate  excufe.  '1  i 

t.  (4.)  The?king,  from  his  excellence  and  dignity,  is 
alfo  incapable  of  doing  wrong. 

-1  l  ’*  »  -  ,  K  ■  '• 

Sect.  III.  Of  Principals  and  Acceffories, 

*xxv.  («.)  The  different  degrees  of  guilt  in  criminals  are^ 
I.  As  principals,  2.  As  acceffories, 

(2.1  A  principal  in  a  crime  is,  1.  He  who  commits 
the  fa  ft.  2,  He  who  is  prefent  at,  aiding,  and  abet¬ 
ting,  the  commiffion. 

(3.)  An  accejfory  is  he  who  doth  not  commit  the 
jhft,  nor  is  prefent  at  the  commiffion  ;  but  is  in  fome 
fbrfe  concerned  therein,  either  before  or  after, 

(4.)  Acceffories  can  only  be  in  petit  treafon,  and 
felony  :  in  high  treafon,  and  mifdemeanors,  all  are 
principals.  *  t 

(5.)  An  acceffory,  before  the  faft,  is  one  who,  be¬ 
ing  abfent  when  the  crime  is  committed,  hath  pro¬ 
cured,  counfelled,  or  commanded,  another  to  commit 

k. 

-  (6.)1  An  acceffory  after  the  faft,  is  where  a  perfon, 
knowing  a  felony  to  have  been  committed,  receives, 
relieves,  comfort*,  or  affifts,  the  felon.  Such  accef¬ 
fory  is  ufually  entitled  fo  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  where 
the  principal,  and  acceffory  before  the  faft,  are?,  exclud¬ 
ed  from  it. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  Offences  againf  God  and  Religion, 

csxvi.  ,  (1.)  Crimes  and  mifdemeanors  cognizable  by  .  the 
lawjs  of  England  are  fuch  as  more  immediately  offend, 

l.  Cqd,  and  his  holy  religion .  2.  The  law  of  nations, 

3.  The  king,  and  his  government .  4.  The  public ,  or 
commonwealth ,  5.  Individuals . 

(2.)  Crimes  more  immediately  offending  God  and 
religion  are,  I.  Apofacy,  For  which  the  penalty  is 
incapacity,  and  imprifonment.  2.  Herefj .  Penalty, 
for  one  fpecies  thereof :  the  fame.  3.  Offences  againd 
the  edablithed  church  : — Either,  by  reviling  it*  ordinan¬ 
ces.  Penalties:  fine.}  deprivation;  imprifonment; 
forfeiture. — Or,  by  nonconformity  to  its  worfhip ; 
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Penalty  :  ,  fine.  2dly,  Ea,vy.o# 
Through  P  rote  il  ant  diffenting,  Penalty  :  impended  by 
the  toleration  aft.  3dly,  Through  Popery ,  either  in  /1* 
profeffors  of  the, pophii  religion,  popidi  recufsrnts,  qon- 
vift,  or  popifh  piieftsk  Penalties:  incapacity  }  double 
taxes,;  imprifonment ;  fines  ;  forfeitures  ;  abjuration  of 
the  realm  ;  judgment  of  fyLony ,  without  clergy  :  and 
judgment  of  high  treafon.  4.  Blafphemy,  Penalty  : 
fine,  imprifonment,  and, corporal  puuifhmept.  5.  Pror 
fane J 'wearing  and  curjing.  Penalty:  fine,  or  houfe  of 
correftion.  u  6*  Witchcraft  ? ,  or,  at  lead,  the  pretence 
thereto.  Penalty  imprifonment,’  anfi  pillory.  7.  Re¬ 
ligious  impofures,  Penalty, :  /fine,  imprifonment,  and 
corporal  punifhment.  8.  Simony,  Penalties:  forfei¬ 
ture  of  double  value-;  incapacity.  9,  §abbath-breaking . 
Penalty*:  finer  10.  Drunk ennefs,  Penalty:  fine  or 
flocks.  11.  Lewdnefs,  Penalties :  fine  ;■  imprifonment  $ 
houfe  of  correftion.  ,  ^  •  0  l  v  '  In* 
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Sect.  V.  Of  Offences  againf  the  Law  of  Nations.) 

*V£evfu\  Ift,  tQi  d  p\*AaA 

(1.)  The  /aw  of  nations  is  a  fyftem  of  rules,  dedu- 
cible;  by  natural  reafon,  and  edablithed  by  univerfal 
confent,  to  regulate  the.  intercourie  between  indepen¬ 
dent  dates. 

(2.)  In  England,  the  law  of  nations  is:  adopted  in 
its  full  extent,  as  part  of  the  law  of  the. land. 

(3.)  Offences  againd  this  law  are,  principally  inci¬ 
dent  to  whole  dates  or  nations  ;  but,  when  committed 
by  private  fubjefts,  are  then  the  objefts  of  the  munici¬ 
pal  law.  ,r 

(4.)  Crimes  againd  the  law  of  nations,  animadverted 
on  by  the  laws  of  England,  are,  1. /Violation,  of  fafe 
conduBs .  2.  Infringement  of  the  rights  of  embaffadors. 

Penalty,  in  both  :  arbitrary.  3.  Piracy,  rtnahy  X 
judgment  of  felony,  without  clergy. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  High  Treafon ♦ 

.  ■:  rt  ■■  « 

(1.)  Crimes  and  mifdemeanors  more  peculiarly  of¬ 
fending  the  king  and  his  government  are,  1.  High  trea- 
fon,  2.  Felonies  injurious  to  the  prerogative.  3.  Frtc- 
munire .  4.  Other  nnfpnfons  and  contempts, 

(2.)  High  treafon  may,  according  to  the  datute  of 
Edward  III.  be  committed,  1.  By  compaffrig  er  ima~ 
gining  the  death  of  the  king,  or  queen-confort,  or  their 
elded  fon  and  heir  :  demondrated  by  fome  overt  aft. 
2.  By  violating  the  king’s  companion,  his  elded  daugh¬ 
ter,  or  the  wife  of  his  elded  fon.  3.  f>y  fome  overt  aft 
of  levying  war  againd  the  king  in  his  realm.  4.  By 
adherence  to,  the  king’s  enemies.  5.  By  counterfeiting 
the  king’s  great  or  privy  feal,  6.  By  counterfeiting 
the  king’s  money ,  or  importing  counterfeit  money.  7.  By 
killing  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  or  king’s  juftices,  in 
the  execution  of  .their  offic  es.  .  .  f 

(3.)  High  treafons ,  created  by  fubfequent  ftatutes, 
are  fuch  as  relate,  1  To  Papifs:  as,  the  repeated  de¬ 
fence  of  the  pope’s  jurifdiftion  ;  the;  coming  from  be¬ 
yond  Tea  of  a  natural  born  popifh  pried;  the  renoun¬ 
cing  of  allegiance,  and  reconciliation  to  the  pope  or 
other  foreign  power.  2.  To  the  coinage,  or  other  fig- 
natures  of  the  king  :  as,  counterfeiting  (er,  import¬ 
ing  and  uttering  counterfeit)  foreign  coin,  here  cur¬ 
rent ;  forging  the  fign-manual,  privy >figii£t,  or  privy 
feal ;  falfifying,  &c.  the  current  coin:  3.  To  the 
4  I  Protefani 
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Law  of  Protcfant  fucceffon  ;  as,  correfponding  with,  or  tfemit- 
E^itomifed  to»  the  late  Pretender’s  fons  ;  endeavouring  to  im- 
«  pitu^  ( ; pede  the  fueceQlon  ;  writing  or  printing  in  defence  of 
any  pretender’s  title,  or  in  derogation  of  the  aft  of  fet- 
tiement,  or  of  the  power  of  parliament  to  limit  the  de- 
feent  of  the  crown. 

(4.)  The  punifhrn&nt  of  high  treafon,  in  males,  is  (ge¬ 
nerally)  to  be,  1.  Drawn.  2.  Hanged.  3.  Em  bo  wel¬ 
led  alive.  4.  Beheaded.  5.  Quartered.  6.  The  head 
and  quarters  to  be  at  the  king’s  difpofal.  But,  in  trea- 
fons  relating  to  the  coin,  only  to  be  drawn,  and  hanged 
till  dead.  Females ,  in  both  cafes,  are  to  be  drawn,  and 
burned  alive. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  Felonies  injurious  to  the  King's  Prero¬ 
gative, 

cxxix.  (1.)  Felony  is  that  offence  which  occafions  the  total 
forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods,  at  common  law  •,  now  ufual- 
ly  alfo  punifhable  with  death,  by  hanging  ;  unlefs 
through  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

(2.)  Felonies  injurious  to  the  king’s  prerogative  (of 
which  fome  are  within,  others  without  clergy)  are, 
s.  Such  as  relate  to  the  coin:  as,  the  wilful  uttering 
of  counterfeit  money,  &c.  ;  (to  which  head  fome  infe¬ 
rior  mifdemeanors  affefting  the  coinage  may  be  alfo 
referred).  2.  Confpiring  or  attempting  to  kill  a  privy 
counfellor,  3.  Serving  foreign  flates,  or  inlifting  fol- 
diers  for  foreign  fervice.  4.  Embezzling  the  king’s  ar¬ 
mour  or  fores .  5.  Defertion  from  the  king’s  armies  by 
land  or  fea. 


Sect.  VIII.  Of  Praemunire, 

:xxx.  (j.)  Praemunire,  in  its  original  fenfe,  is  the  offence 
of  adhering  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  in  de¬ 
rogation  of  the  regal  authority.  Penalty  :  outlawry, 
forfeiture,  and  imprifonment :  which  hath  fince  been 
extended  to  fome  offences  of  a  different  nature. 

(2.)  Among  thefe  are,  I.  Importing  Popifh  trin¬ 
kets.  2.  Contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  Popifh 
feminaries  abroad,  or  Popifh  priefts  in  England.  3.  Mo¬ 
lefling  the  poffeffors  of  abbey  lands.  4.  Afting  as 
broker  in  an  ufurious  contraft,  for  more  than  ten  per 
cent.  5.  Obtaining  any  ftay  of  proceedings  in  fuits 
for  monopolies.  6.  Obtaining  an  exclufive  patent  for 
gunpowder  or  arms.  7.  Exertion  of  purveyance  or 
pre-emption.  8.  Afferting  a  legiflative  authority  in 
both  or  either  houfe  of  parliament.  9  Sending  any 
fubjeft  a  prifoner  beyond  fea.  10.  Refufing  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  fupremacy.  11.  Preaching,  teach¬ 
ing,  or  advifed  fpeaking,  in  defence  of  the  right  of 
any  pretender  to  the  crown,  or  in  derogation  of  the 
power  of  parliament  to  limit  the  fucceffion.  12.  Treat¬ 
ing  of  other  matters  by  the  affembly  of  peers  of  Scot¬ 
land,  convened  for  elefting  their  reprefentatives  in  par¬ 
liament.  13.  Unwarrantable  undertakings  by  unlaw¬ 
ful  fubferiptions  to  public  funds. 

SECT.  IX.  Of  Mifprifions  and  Contempts  affeffing  the 
King  and  Government . 

oxxxi.  (1.)  Mifprifions  and  contempts  are  all  fuch  high  of¬ 
fences  as  are  under  the  degree  of  capital. 

(2.)  Thefe  are,  1,  Negative,  in  concealing  what  ought 
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to  be  revealed.  2.  Poftive ,  in  committing  what  ought  Lnw  of 
not  to  be  done.  England 

(3.)  Negative  mifprifions  are,  1.  Mifprifion  of  trea -  %ltomi!eth 
fin.  Penalty  :  forfeiture  and  imprifonment.  2.  Mif- 
prifion  of  felony .  Penalty  :  fine  and  imprifonment. 

3.  Concealment  of  treafure  trove .  Penalty  :  fine  and 
imprifonment. 

(4.)  Poftive  mifprifions  or  high  mifdemeanors  and 
contempts,  are,  1.  Mal-adminfiraticn  of  public  trufts, 
which  includes  the  crime  of  peculation .  Ufual  penal¬ 
ties  :  banifhment  ;  fines  ;  imprifonment  ;  difability.. 

2.  Contempts  againft  the  king’s  prerogative .  Penalty  : 
fine,  and  imprifonment.  3.  Contempt  againft  his 
perfon  and  government.  Penalty  :  fine,  imprifonment, 
and  infamous  corporal  punifhment.  4.  Contempts 
againft  his  title.  Penalties  :  fine,  and  imprifonment  ; 
or  fine,  and  difability.  5.  Contempts  againft  his  pa¬ 
laces ,  or  courts  of  juftice.  Penalties  :  fine  •,  imprifon¬ 
ment  ;  corporal  punifhment  ;  lofs  of  right  hand  ;  for*, 
feiture. 

Sect.  X.  Of  Offences  againf  Public  Jufice . 

(1.)  Crimes  efpecially  affefting  the  commonwealth  cxxxij, 
are  offences,  1.  Againft  the  public  jufice.  2.  Againft 
the  public  peace .  3.  Againft  the  public  trade .  4.  A- 
gainft  the  public  health .  5.  Againft  the  public  police 

or  economy . 

(2.)  Offences  againft  the  ^ub\\Q  jufice,  are,  1.  Em - 
hexxting  or  vacating  records,  and  perfonating  others  in 
courts  of  juftice.  Penalty  :  judgment  of  felony,  ufual- 
ly  without  clergy.  2.  Compelling  prifoners  to  become 
approvers .  Penalty  :  judgment  of  felony.  3.  Off  ruff¬ 
ing  the  execution  of  procefs.  4.  Ff capes .  5.  Breach 

of  prifon.  6.  Refcue .  Which  four  may  (according 
to  the  circumftances)  be  either  felonies,  or  mifde- 
meanors  punifhable  by  fine  and  imprifonment.  7.  Re - 
turning  from  tranfportation .  This  is  felony,  without 
clergy.  8.  Taking  rewards  to  help  one  to  his  ftolen 
goods.  Penalty  :  the  fame  as  for  the  theft.  9.  Receiving 
ftolen  goods.  Penalties  :  tranfportation  ;  fine  ;  and 
imprifonment. — 10.  Thcftbote.  11.  Common  barretry 
and  fuing  in  a  feigned  name.  12.  Maintenance,  13. 
Champerty,  Penalty,  in  thefe  four  :  fine,  and  impri- 
fonment.  14.  Compounding  profecutions  on  penal  fta- 
tutes.  Penalty  :  fine,  pillory,  and  difability.  15.  Con - 
/piracy  ;  and  threats  of  accufation  in  order  to  extort 
money,  &c.  Penalties:  the  villanous  judgment  ;  fine  5 
imprifonment;  pillory;  whipping,  tranfportation.  16. 

Perjury ,  and  fubornation  thereof.  Penalties  :  in¬ 
famy  ;  imprifonment  ;  fine,  or  pillory  ;  and  fome- 
times,  tranfportation  or  houfe  of  correction.  17.  Bri¬ 
bery .  Penalty:  fine,  and  imprifonment.  18.  Embra¬ 
cery .  Penalty  :  infamy,  fine,  and  imprifonment.  19. 
Falfeverdiff.  Penalty:  the  judgment  in  attaint.  20. 
Negligence  of  public  officers,  See.  Penalty  :  fine,  and 
forfeiture  of  the  office.  21.  Opprefion  by  magis¬ 
trates.  22.  Extortion  of  officers.  Penalty,  in  both  : 
imprifonment,  fine,  and  fometimes  forfeiture  of  the  of¬ 
fice. 

Sect  XI.  Of  Offences  againf  the  Public  Peace . 

Offences  againft  the  public  peace ,  are,  I.  Riotous  cxxxiii. 
affemblies  to  the  number  of  twelve,  2,  Appearing 

armed; 
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Law  of  armed,  or  hunting  in  difguife .  3.  Threatening ,  or  de- 

England  nianJing  any  valuable  thing  by  letter. — All  thefe  are 
e  •  re^onjeSt  without  clergy.  4,  Defiroying  of  turnpikes , 
&c.  Penalties  :  whipping  \  imprifonment  ,  judgment 
of  felony,  with  and  without  clergy.  3.  Affrays.  6. 
Riots ,  routs ,  and  unlawful  affemblics .  7.  Tumultuous 
petitioning .  8.  Forcible  entry,  and  detainer .  Penalty, 

in  all  four :  fine,  and  imprifonment.  9.  Going  unu- 
fually  ar?ned ’.  Penalty  :  forfeiture  of  arms,  and  im¬ 
prifonment.  10.  Spreading  falfe  news.  Penalty  :  fine 
and  imprifonment.  1 1 .  Pretended  prophecies.  Penal¬ 
ties  :  fine  j  imprifonment ;  and  forfeiture.  12.  Challenges 
to  fight.  Penalty  :  fine,  imprifonment,  and  fometimes 
forfeiture.  13.  Libels .  Penalty  :  fine,  imprifonment, 
and  corporal  punifliment. 

Sect.  XII.  Of  Offences  againjl  Public  Trade . 

cxxxiv.  Offences  againfi:  the  public  trade ,  are,  1.  Owling. 
Penalties  :  fine  ,  forfeiture  ;  imprifonment  \  lofs  of  left 
hand  ;  tranfportation  ;  judgment  of  felony.  2.  Smug¬ 
gling.  Penalties  :  fines  \  lofs  of  goods  -7  judgment  of 
felony,  without  clergy.  3.  Fraudulent  bankruptcy . 
Penalty  :  judgment  of  felony  without  clergy.  4.  U- 
lury.  Penalty  :  fine,  and  imprifonment.  5.  Cheating , 
Penalties  :  fine  \  imprifonment  •,  pillory  \  tumbrel, 
whipping,  or  other  corporal  punifhment,  tranfporta¬ 
tion.  6.  For ejl ailing.  7.  Regrating.  8.  Engrqffing.  Pe¬ 
nalties,  for  all  three  :  lofs  of  goods ;  fine  ^  impri¬ 
fonment  ,  pillory.  9.  Monopolies  and  combinations  to 
raife  the  price  of  commodities.  Penalties  :  fines  ’y  im¬ 
prifonment  *,  pillory  \  lofs  of  ear  ^  infamy  ;  and,  fome¬ 
times  the  pains  of  preemunire.  10.  Exercifing  a  trade , 
net  having  ferved  as  an  apprentice.  Penalty  :  fine. 
11.  Tranfporting,  or  redding  abroad  of  artificers .  Pe¬ 
nalties  ;  fine  ;  imprifonment  5  forfeiture  \  incapacity  5 
becoming  aliens. 

Sect.  XIII.  Of  Offences  againjl  the  Public  Health ,  and 
Public  Police  or  Economy . 

c xxxv.  (1.)  Offences  againfi:  the  public  health ,  are,  1.  Ir¬ 
regularity ,  in  the  time  of  the  plague ,  or  of  quarantine . 
Penalties  :  whipping  •  judgment  of  felony,  with  and 
without  clergy.  2.  Selling  unwholefotne provifions .  Pe¬ 
nalties  :  amercement  ;  pillory  •  fine  ;  imprifonment  $ 
abjuration  of  the  town. 

(2.)  Offences  againfi:  the  public  police  and  economy , 
or  domeftic  order  of  the  kingdom,  are,  1.  Thofe  re¬ 
lating  to  clandefline  and  irregular  marriages.  Penal¬ 
ties  :  judgment  of  felony,  with  and  without  clergy. 

2.  Bigamy,  or  (more  properly)  polygamy.  Penalty  : 
judgment  of  felony.  3.  Wandering ,  by  foldiers  or  ma¬ 
nners.  4.  Remaining  in  England,  by  Egyptians ;  or 
being  in  their  fellowjhip  one  month.  Both  thefe  are 
felonies,  without  clergy.  3.  Common  nu fiances,  1  ft.  By 
annoyances  or  purpreftures  in  highways,  bridges,  and 
rivers  ;  2dly,  By  offenfive  trades  and  manufactures  , 
3dly,  By  diforderly  houfes  j  4thly,  By  lotteries  •,  5thly, 
By  cottages  }  6thly,  By  fireworks  ;  7thly,  By  evefdrop- 
ping.  Penalty  :  in  all  fine.  8thly,  By  common  fcold- 
ing.  Penalty  :  the  clicking  ftool.  6.  Idlenefs ,  difordery 
vagrancy,  and  incorrigible  roguery .  Penalties  :  impri¬ 
fonment  \  whipping  \  judgment  of  felony.  7.  Luxury , 
in  diet.  Penalty,  diferetionary.  8.  Gaming.  Penalties; 
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to  gentlemen,  fine  to  others,  fine  and  imprifonment  •,  Law  of 
to  cheating  gamefters,  fine,  infamy,  and  the  corporal  England 
pains  of  perjury.  9.  Defraying  the  game.  Penalties  :  t  P1  e  ; 
fines,  and  corporal  punifhment. 

Sect.  XIV.  Of  Homicide. 

(1.)  Crimes  efpecially  affeCling  individuals,  are,  cxkxvi. 

I.  Againfi  their  perfons.  2.  Againfi  their  habitations. 

3.  Againfi  their  property. 

(2.)  Crimes  againfi  the  perfons  of  individuals,  are, 

1.  By  homicide ,  or  defiroying  life.  2.  By  other  cor¬ 
poral  injuries. 

(3.)  Homicide  is,  I.  Juf fable.  2.  Excufable.  3.  Fe¬ 
lonious. 

(4.)  Homicide  is  juf  if  able,  1.  By  necefiity,  and 
command  of  law.  2.  By  permiffion  of  law  *,  ill,  For 
the  furtherance  of  public  juflicej  2dly,  For  prevention 
of  fome  forcible  felony. 

(5.)  Homicide  is  excufable,  1.  Per  infortunium,  or 
by  mifadventure.  2.  Se  defendetldo,  or  in  felf-defence, 
by  chance-medley.  Penalty,  in  both  :  forfeiture  of 
goods  y  which  however  is  pardoned  of  courfe. 

(6.)  Felonious  homicide  is  the  killing  of  a  human 
creature  without  jufiification  or  excufe.  This  is,  1.  Kil¬ 
ling  one's  felf.  2.  Killing  another. 

(7.)  Killing  one's  felf  or  felf  murder,  is  where  one 
deliberately,  or  by  any  unlawful  malicious  aCl,  puts  an 
end  to  his  own  life.  This  is  felony  ,  punifhed  by  igno¬ 
minious  burial,  and  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels. 

(8.)  Killing  another  is,  I.  Manfaughter.  2.  Murder ♦ 

(9.)  Manf  aughter  is  the  unlawful  killing  of  another, 
without  malice,  exprefs  or  implied.  This  is  either, 

1.  Voluntary,  upon  a  fudden  heat.  2.  Involuntary, 
in  the  commifiion  of  fome  unlawful  a£l.  Both  are  fe¬ 
lony,  but  within  clergy  *,  except  in  the  cafe  of fobbing » 

(10.)  Murder  is  when  a  perfon,  of  found  memory 
and  diferetion,  unlawfully  killeth  any  reafonable  crea¬ 
ture,  in  being,  and  under  the  king’s  peace  \  with  ma¬ 
lice  aforethought,  either  exprefs  or  implied.  This  is 
felony,  without  clergy  \  punifiied  with  fpeedy  death, 
and  hanging  in  chains  or  diffedlion. 

(11.)  Petit  treafon  (being  an  aggravated  degree  of 
murder )  is  where  the  fervant  kills  his  mailer,  the  wife 
her  huihand,  or  the  ecclefiaflic  his  fuperior.  Penalty: 
in  men,  to  be  drawn  and  hanged  •  in  women,  to  be 
drawn  and  burned. 

Sect.  XV.  Of  Offences  againf  the  Perfons  of  Indivi¬ 
duals. 

Crimes  afFe&ing  the  perfons  of  individuals,  by  other  CXXXYr 
corporal  injuries  not  amounting  to  homicide,  are, 

I.  Mayhem  ;  and  alfo  fjooting  at  another.  Penalties  : 
fine  'y  imprifonment  ,  judgment  of  felony,  without  cler¬ 
gy.  2.  Forcible  abduBion,  and  marriage  or  defilement, 
of  an  heirefs  }  which  is  felony  :  alfo,  fealing,  and  de¬ 
flowering  or  marrying ,  any  woman  child  under  the  age 
of fixteen  years  )  for  which  the  penalty  is  imprifonment, 
fine,  and  temporary  forfeiture  of  her  lands.  3.  Rape, 
and  alfo  carnal  knowledge,  of  a  woman  child  under  the 
age  of  ten  years.  4.  Buggery,  with  man  or  bead:.  •.  Both 
thefe  are  felonies,  without  clergy.  5.  Jlffault.  6.  Bat¬ 
tery  ;  efpecially  of  clergymen.  7.  Wounding.  Penal¬ 
ties,  in  all  three  :  fine  ;  imprifonment  5  and  other  cor- 
4  I  2  poral 
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Law  of  poral  punilhmcnt.  3.  Falfe  imprijonmeni,  Penalties: 
X^oinif  d  ^ne  ’  ^mPrilonment ;  and  011  f°me  atrocious  cafes)  the 
pains  of  praemunire ,  and  incapacity  of  office  or  pardon. 
9.  Kidnapping ,  or  forcibly  dealing  away  the  king’s  fub- 
jeCts.  Penalty  :  fine  ;  imprifonment  ;  and  pillory. 

Sect.  XVI.  Of  Offence r  again /I  the  Habitations  of  In¬ 
dividuals. 


Part  IJ, 

fures  by  a 61  of  parliament,  is  felony  ;  and,  in  mod  cafes,  Eaw  of 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  England 

(8.)  Forgery  is  the  fraudulent  making  or  alteration 7^lt0°i.^ 
of  a  writing,  in  prejudice  of  another’s  right.  Pe¬ 
nalties  :  fine  ;  imprifonment  ;  pillory  ;  lofs  of  nofe 
and  ears ;  forfeiture  ;  judgment  of  felony,  without 
clergy. 


L  A  w. 


#sxxviii.  (1.)  Crimes,  affeCting  the  habitations  of  individuals 
are,  1.  Arfon .  2.  Burglary, 

(  2.)  Arfon  is  the  malicious  and  wilful  burning  of  the 
houfe,  or  out-houfe,  of  another  man.  This  is  felony  : 
in  fome  cafes  within,  in  others  without,  clergy. 

(3.)  Burglary  is  the  breaking  and  entering,  by  night, 
into  a  manlion  houfe  :  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony. 
This  is  felony,  without  clergy* 

Sect.  XVII.  Of  offences  again /l  Private  Property , 

*»*xix.  (1.)  Crimes  affeCting  the  private  property  of  indivi¬ 

duals  are,  1.  Larciny ,  2.  Malicious  mifchiej ’  3.  For - 
gery. 

(2.)  Larciny  is,  1.  Simple .  2.  Mixed  or  compound. 

(3.)  Simple  larciny  is  the  felonious  taking,  and  car¬ 
rying  away,  of  the  perfonal  goods  of  another.  And  it 
is,  I.  Grand  larciny  *,  being  above  the  value  of  twelve- 
pence.  Which  is  felony  ;  in  lome  cafes  within,  in 
others  without,  clergy.  2.  Petit  larciny;  to  the  value 
of  twelvepence  or  under.  Which  is  alfo  felony,  but- 
not  capital  ;  being  punifhed  with  whipping,  or  tranf- 
portation. 

(4.)  Mixed ,  or  compound ,  larciny,  is  that  wherein 
the  taking  is  accompanied  with  the  aggravation  of  be¬ 
ing,  1  From  the  houfe.  2.  From  the  perfon. 

(5.)  Larcinies  from  the  houfe ,  by  day  or  night,  are 
felonies  without  clergy,  when  they  are,  1.  Larcinies, 
above  twelvepence ,  from  a  church  ;  or  by  breaking  a 
tent  or  booth  in  a  market  or  fair,  by  day  or  night,  the 
owner  or  his  family  being  therein; — or  by  breaking  a 
dwelling  houfe  by  day,  any  perfon  being  therein  -or 
from  a  dwelling  houfe  by  day,  without  breaking,  any 
perfon  therein  being  put  in  fear  ; — or  from  a  dwelling 
houfe  by  night,  without  breaking,  the  owner,  or  his  fa¬ 
mily  being  therein  and  put  in  fear.  2.  Larcinies,  of 
five  JhilUngs ,  by  breaking  the  dwelling  houfe,  (hop,  or 
warehoufe  by  day,  though  no  perfon  be  therein  ; — or, 
by  privately  (tealing  in  any  (hop,  warehoufe,  coach- 
houfe,  or  (table,  by  day.  or  night,  without  breaking, 
and  though  no  perfon  be  therein.  3,  Larcinies,  of 
forty  findings,  from  a  dwelling  houfe  or  its  out-houfes, 
without  breaking,  and  though  no  perfon  be  therein.^ 

(6.)  Larciny  from  the  perfon  is,  1.  By  privately 
fealing,  from  the  perfon  of  another,  above  the  value  of 
twelvepence.  2.  By  robbery ;  or  the  felonious  and 
forcible  taking,  from  the  perfon  of  another,  in  or  near 
the  highway,  goods  or  money  of  any  value,  by  putting 
him  in  fear.  Thefe  are  both  felonies  without  clergy. 
An  attempt  to  rob  is  alfo  felony. 

(7.)  Malicious  mifehief,  by  deftroying  dykes,  goods, 
cattle,  (hips,  garments,  fifh  ponds,  trees,  woods,  church¬ 
es,  chapels,  meeting-houfes,  houfes,  out-houfes,  corn, 
hay,  draw,  fea  or  river  banks,  hop-binds,  coal-mines  (or 
sngines  thereunto  belonging),  or  any  fences  forenclo*- 

2. 


Sect.  XVIII.  Of  the  Means  of  Preventing  Offences ... 

(1.)  Crimes  and  mifdemeanors  may  be  prevented, 
by  compelling  fufpeCted  perfons  to  give  fecurity  ; 
which  is  effected  by  binding  them  in  a  conditional  re-, 
cognizance  to  the  king,  taken  in  court,  or  by  a  magif- 
trate. 

(2.)  Thefe  recognizances  may  be  conditioned,  I.  To 
keep  the  peace.  2.  To  be  of  good  behaviour . 

(3.)  They  may  be  taken  by  any  juflice  or  confefva- 
tor  of  the  peace,,  at  his  own  diferetion  ;  or,,  at  the're- 
queft  of  fuch  as  are  entitled  to  demand  the  fame. 

(4.)  All  perfons,  who  have  given  fufficient  caufe  to 
appiehend  an  intended  breach  of  the  peace,  may  be 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace ;  and  all  thofe,  that  be 
not  of  good  fame,  may  be  bound  to  the  good  behaviour  ; 
and  may,  upon  refufal  in  either  cafe,  be  committed  to 
gaol. 

Sect.  XIX,  Of  Courts  of  Criminql  JurifdiBicn . 

(1.)  In  the  method  of  punifmwit  may  be  confider-  exli; 
ed,  1.  The  fever al  courts  of  criminal  jurifdiCtion.  2. 

The  feveral  proceedings,  therein. 

(2.)  The  criminaLctfz/m  are,  1.  Thofe  of  a  public 
and  general  jurifdiCtion  throughout  the  realm.  2.  Thofe 
of  a  private  and  fpeeial  jurifdiCtion. 

(3.)  Public  criminal  court.*  are,  I.  The  high  court 
of  parliament ;  which  proceeds  by  impeachment.  2.  The 
court  of  the  lord  high  (teward ;  and  the  court  of  the 
king  in  full  parliament :  for  the  trial  of  capitally  in¬ 
dicted  peers.  3.  The  court  of  king’s  bench.  4.  The 
court  of  chivalry.  5.  The  court  of  admiralty,  under 
the  king’s  eommiflion.  6.  The  courts  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  and  general  gaol  delivery.  7.  The  court  of 
quarter  feffions  of  the  peace.  8.  The  (heriff’s  tourn. 

9.  The  court  left.  10.  The  court  of  the  coroner. 

11.  The  court  of  . the  clerk  of  the  market. 

(4.)  Private  criminal  courts  are,  I*  The  court  of  the 
lord  (teward,  &c.  by  ftatute  of  Henry  VII.  2.  The 
court  of  the  lord  (teward,  &c.  by  (tatute  of  Hen** 
ry  VIII.  3.  The  univerfitv  courts. 

Sect.  XX.  Of  Summary  Convictions , 

(1.)  Proceedings  in  criminal  courts  are,  1  ..Summary,  cxlii 

2.  Regular . 

(2.)  Summary  proceedings  are  fuch,  whereby  a  man 
may  be  convicted  of  divers  offences,  without  any  form¬ 
al  procefs  or  jury,  at  the  diferetion  of  the  judge  or 
judges  appointed  by  a61  of  parliament,  or  common 

law. 

(3.)  Such  are,  1.  Trials  of  offences  and  frauds 
againft  the  laws  of  excife  and  other  branches  of  the 
king’s  revenue .  2.  Convictions  before  jufiues  of  the 

peace  upon  a  variety  of  minute  offences,  chiefly  againff 

th& 
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Law  of  the  public  police*  3.  Attachments  for  contempts  to  the 
England  fUperior  courts  of  juifice. 

Spitomifed.  A 

^  '  Sect.  XXI.  Of  Ar  ref s. 

Cxliih  (*i.)  Regular  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  common 
law,  are,  l  ArreJ, ?.  2.  Commitment  and  bail*  3.  Pro - 
fecution .  4.  Procefs.  5.  Arraignment ,  and^  its  inci¬ 
dents.  6.  P/frt  and  7*  and  conviBion. 

8.  Clergy,  9.  Judgment ,  and  its  confequences.  10. 
verfal  of  judgment  11.  Reprieve  or  pardon,  \2,  Exe¬ 
cution. 

(2.)  An  arrejl  is  the  apprehending,  or  retraining, 
of  one’s  perfon  ;  in  order  to  be  forthcoming  to  anfvver 
a  crime  whereof  one  is  accufed  or  fufpe&ed. 

(3.)  This  may  be  done,  1.  By  warrant.  2.  By  an 
officer,  without  warrant.  3.  By  a  private  perfon, 
without  warrant.  4.  By  hue  and  cry* 

Sect.  XXII.  Of  Commitment  and  Bail 

exliw  (s.)  Commitment  is  the  confinement  of  one’s  per¬ 
fon  in  prifon,  for  fafe  cuftody,  by  warrant  from  pro¬ 
per  authority  ;  unlefs,  in  bailable  offences,  he  puts 
in  fufficient  bail ,  or  fecurity  for  his  future  appear¬ 
ance. 

(2.)  The  magiflrate  is  bound  to  take  reafonable  bail, 
if  offered  ;  unlefs  the  offender  be  not  bailable* 

(3.)  Such  are,  I.  Perfons  accufed  of  treafon  ;  or, 
2.  Of  murder  ;  or,  3.  Of  manflaughter,  by  indictment  ; 
or  if  the  prifoner  was  clearly  the  flayer.  4.  Prifon 
breakers,  when  committed  for  felony.  5.  Outlaws. 
6.  Thofe  who  have  abjured  the  realm.  7.  Approvers, 
and  appellees.  8.-  Perfons  taken  with  the  mainour. 

9.  Perfons  accufed  of  arfon.  10.  Excommunicated  per¬ 
fons. 

(4.)  The  magiflrate  may,  at  his  difcretion,  admit 
to  bail,  or  otherwife,  perfons  not  of  good  fame,  char¬ 
ged  with  other  felonies,  whether  as  principals  or  as  ac- 
ceffories. 

(5.)  If  they  be  of  good  fame,  he  is  bound  to*  admit 
them  to  bail. 

(6.)  The  court  of  king’s  bench,  or  its  judges  in  time 
of  vacation,  may  bail  in  any  cafe  whatfoever. 

Sect.  XXIII.  Of  the  Several  Modes  of  Prof edition. 

cxlv  (i«)  Profecution,  or  the  manner  of  accufing  of¬ 
fenders,  is  either  by  a  previous  finding  of"  a  grand 
jury,  as,  t.  By  prefentment.  2.  By  indiBment.  Or, 
without  fuch  finding.  3.  By  information .  4.  By  ap¬ 

peal. 

(2.)  A  prefentment  is  the  notice  taken  by  a  grand 
jury  of  any  offence,  from  their  own  knowledge  or  ob- 
fervation. 

(3.)  An  indiBment  is  a  written  aecufation  of  one  or 
more  perfons  of  a  crime  or  mifde  meanor,  preferred  to, 
and  prefen  ted  on  oath  by,  a  grand  jury  ;  exprefiing, 
with  fufficient  certainty,  the  perfon,  time,  place,  and 
offence. 

(4.)  And  information  is,  1,  At  the  fuit  of  the  king 
and  a  fubjeCt,  upon  penal  ftatutes.  2.  At  the  fuit  of 
the  king  only.  Either,  1.  Filed  by  the  attorney  ge¬ 
neral  ex  officio, ,  for  fuch  mifdemeanors  as  affeft  the 
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king’s  perfon  or  government  :  or,  2.  Filed  by  the  ma-  I*aw  of 
fter  of  the  crown  office  (with  leave  of  the  court  of  England 
king’s  bench)  at  the  relation  of  fome  private  fubjeft  .  * 

for  other  grofs  and  notorious  mifdemeanors.  All  dif¬ 
fering  from  indictments  in  this;  that  they  are  exhibited 
by  the  informer,  or  the  king’s  officer  ;  and  not  on  the 
oath  of  a  grand  jury. 

(5.)  An  appeal  is  an  aecufation  or  fuit,  brought  by 
one  private  fubjeCl  againft  another,  for  larciny,  rape, 
mayhem,  arfon,  or  homicide  :  which  the  king  can¬ 
not  difeharge  or  pardon,  but  the  party  alone  can  re- 
leafe* 

Sect.  XXIV.  Of  Procefs  upon  an  IndiBment. 

(1.)  Procefs  to  bring  in  an  offender,  when  indiCted  cxbL 
in  his  abfence,  is,  in  mifdemeanors,  by  venire  facias , 
diftrefs  infinite,  and  capias  :  in  capital-crimes,  by  capias 
only  :  and,  in  both,  by  outlawry. 

(2.)  During  this  ftage  of  proceedings,  the  indict¬ 
ment  may  be  removed  into  the  court  of  king’s  bench* 
from  any  inferior  jurifdi&ion,  by  writ  of  certiorari  fa¬ 
cias:  and  cognizance  muft  be  claimed  in  places  cf  ex- 
clufive  jurisdiction. 

Sect.  XXV.  Of  Arraignment,  and  its  Incidents . 

( I .)  Arraignment  is  the  calling  of  the  prifoner  to  the  cxlviv 
bar  of  the  court,  to  anfwer  the  matter  of  the  indict¬ 
ment. 

(2.)  Incident  hereunto  are,  1.  The  {landing  mute 
of  the  prifoner  :  for  which,  in  petit  treafon,  and  felo¬ 
nies  of  death,  he  (hall  undergo  the  peine  fort  et  dure. 

2.  His  ccnfeffion  ;  which  is- either  fimple ,  or  by  way  of 
approvement „ 

Sect.  XXVI.  Of  Plea ,  and  its  Ijfue. 

(1.)  The  plea,  or  defenfive  matter  alleged  by  the  cxlviiiv  * 
prifoner,  may  be,  1.  A  plea  to  the  jurifdiction.  2.  A 
demurrer  in  point  of  law.  3.  A  plea  in  abatement. 

4.  A  fpecial.plea  in  bar;  which  is,  1  ft,  Auterfoits  ac¬ 
quit;  2dly,  Auterfoits  conviB  ;  3dly,  Auterfoits  attaint ±  , 

4thly,  A  pardon.  5.  The  general  iffue,  not  guilty. 

(2.)  Hereupon  iffue  is  joined  by  the  clerk  of  the  ar-  - 
raigns,  on  behalf  of  the  king. 

Sect.  XXVII.  Of  Trial,  and  ConviBion. 

(x.)  Trials  of  offence,  by  the  laws  of  England, 
were  and  are,  3.  By  ordeal,  of  either  fire  or  water.  cx 

2.  By  th Q'CorJned.  Both  thefe  have  been  long  abolifhed. 

3.  By  battel,  in  appeals  and  improvements.  4.  By  the 
peers  of  Great  Britain,  5.  By  jury. 

(2.)  The  method  and  procefs  of  trial  by  jury  is, 

I.  The  impannelling  of  the  jury.  2.  Challenges; 

1  ft,  for  caufe  ;  2dly,  peremptory.  3.  Tales  de  circum - 
f antibus.  4*.The  oath  of  the  jury.  5.  The  evidence. 

6.  The  verdiCt,  either  general  or  fpecial. 

(3.)  ConviBion  is  when  the  prifoner  pleads,  or  is 
found  guilty  :  whereupon,  in  felonies,  the  profecutor 
is  entitled  to,  *.  His  expences.  2,  Refiitution  of  his 
goods, 
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England  Sect>  XXVIII.  Of  the  Benefit  of  Clergy. 

Epitomifed. 

- - - '  Cr,)  Clergy,  or  the  benefit  thereof,  was  originally 

c^’  derived  from  the  ufurped  jurifdiction  of  the  Popifh  ec- 
clefiaftics;  but  hath  fince  been  new- modelled  by  feveral 
ftatutes. 

(2.)  It  is  an  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  any  other 
fecular  punilhment  for  felony,  than  imprisonment  for 
a  year,  at  the  court’s  difcretion  *,  and  it  is  extended 
likewife,  abfolutely,  to  lay  peers,  for  the  firft  offence; 
and  to  all  lay-commoners,  for  the  firft  offence  alfo, 
upon  condition  of  branding,  imprifonment,  or  tranf- 
portation. 

(3.)  All  felonies  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  cler¬ 
gy,  except  fuch  as  are  now  oufted  by  particular  fta¬ 
tutes. 

(4.)  Felons,  on  receiving  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
(though  they  forfeit  their  goods  to  the  crown),  are 
difeharged  of  all  clergyable  felonies  before  committed, 
and  reftored  in  all  capacities  and  credits. 

Sect.  XXIX.  Of  Judgment ,  and  its  Confequences . 

cli.  (1.)  Judgment  (unlefs  any  matter  be  offered  in  ar- 
reft  thereof)  follows  upon  convidtion  5  being  the  pro¬ 
nouncing  of  that  punifhment  which  is  exprefsly  ordain¬ 
ed  bylaw. 

(2.)  Attainder  of  a  criminal  is  the  immediate  confe- 
quence,  I.  Of  having  judgment  of  death  pronounced 
upon  him.  2.  Of  outlawry  for  a  capital  offence. 

(3.)  The  confequences  of  attainder  are,  I.  Forfei¬ 
ture  to  the  king.  2.  Corruption  of  blood. 

(4.)  Forfeiture  to  the  king  is,  1.  Of  real  eftates, 
upon  attainder  ; — in  high  treafon,  abfolutely,  till  the 
death  of  the  late  Pretender’s  fons  3-^in  felonies,  for  the 
king’s  year,  day,  and  wafte  ; — in  mifprifion  of  treafon, 
a  {faults  on  a  judge,  or  battery  fitting  the  courts  ;  during 
the  life  of  the  offender.  2.  Of  perfonal  eftates,  upon 
convidtion;  in  all  treafon,  mifprifion  of  treafon,  felony, 
excufable  homicide,  petit  larceny,  {landing  mute  upon 
arraignment,  the  above-named  contempts  of  the  king’s 
courts,  and  flight 

(5.)  Corruption  of  blood  is  an  utter  extindlion  of  all 
inheritable  quality  therein  :  fo  that,  after  the  king’s 
forfeiture  is  firft  fatisfied,  the  criminal’s  lands  efeheat  to 
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the  lord  of  the  fee  ;  and  he  can  never  afterwards  inhe-  Law  of 
rit,  be  inherited,  or  have  any  inheritance  derived  through  E.nglapd 
him.  . 

Sect.  XXX.  Of  Rcvcrfal  of  Judgment. 

(1.)  Judgments,  and  their  confequences,  may  be  cti^ 
■avoided,  1.  By  falffying ,  or  reverfng ,  the  attainder. 

2.  By  reprieve,  or  pardon. 

(2.)  Attainders  may  be  faffed,  or  reverfed,  1.  With¬ 
out  a  writ  of  errors  for  matter  dehors  the  record.  2.  By 
writ  of  error  ;  for  miftakes  in  the  judgment,  or  record. 

3.  By  adt  of  parliament;  for  favour. 

(3.)  When  an  outlawry  is  reverfed,  the  party  is  re- 
ftored  to  the  fame  plight  as  if  he  had  appeared  upon 
the  capias.  When  a  judgment,  on  convidtion,  is  rever¬ 
fed,  the  party  {lands  as  if  never  accufed. 

Sect.  XXXI.  Of  Reprieve,  and  Pardon. 

(1.)  A  reprieve  is  a  temporary  fufpenfion  of  the 
judgment,  1.  Ex  arbitrio  judicis.  2.  Ex  necefjiiate  le- 
gis ;  for  pregnancy,  infanity,  or  the  trial  of  identity  of 
perfon,  which  muft  always  be  tried  infanter . 

(2.)  A  pardon  is  a  permanent  avoider  of  the  judge¬ 
ment  by  the  king’s  majefty,  in  offences  againft  his 
crown  and  dignity  ;  drawn  in  due  form  of  law,  allowed 
in  open  court,  and  thereby  making  the  offender  a  new 
man. 

(3.)  The  king  cannot  pardon,  1.  Imprifonment  of 
the  fubjedt  beyond  the  Teas.  2.  Offences  profecuted  by 
appeal.  3.  Common  nuifances.  4.  Offences  againft: 
popular  or  penal  ftatutes,  after  information  brought  by 
a  fubjedt.  Nor  is  his  pardon  pleadable  to  an  impeach* 
ment  by  the  commons  in  parliament. 

Sect.  XXXII.  Of  Execution. 

(1.)  Execution  is  the  completion  of  human  punifti-  c]^ 
ment,  and  muft  be  ftridlly  performed  in  the  manner 
which  the  law  diredls. 

(2.)  The  warrant  for  execution  is  fometimes  under 
the  hand  and  feal  of  the  judge  ;  fometimes  by  writ 
from  the  king  ;  fometimes  by  rule  of  court  ;  but  com¬ 
monly  by  the  judges  figning  the  calendar  of  prifoners, 
with  their  feparate  judgments  in  the  margin. 
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PART  III.  THE  LAW  OF  SCOTLAND. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Municipal  I.  THE  municipal  law  of  Scotland,  as  of  moft  other 
law.  countries,  confifts  partly  of  ftatutory  or  written  law, 

which  has  the  exprefs  authority  of  the  legiflative  power  ; 
partly  of  cuftomary  or  unwritten  law,  which  derives 
force  from  its  prefumed  or  tacit  confent. 

Statutory  2.  Under  our  ftatutory  or  written  law  is  compre- 
law.  hended,  (1.)  Our  adts  of  parliament:  not  only  thofe 

A<fts  of  par-  which  were  made  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  Seot- 
iiament.  ]an(jj  and  from  thence  down  to  our  union  with  Eng¬ 
land  in  1707,  but  fuch  of  the  Britifh  ftatutes  enadted 
fince  the  Union  as  concerned  this  part  of  the  united 
kingdom. 


3.  The  remains  of  our  ancient  written  law  were  pub-  Regjarn 
lifhed  by  Sir  John  Skene,  clerk  regifter,  in  the  begin- Majefta* 
ning  of  the  laft  century,  by  licenfe  of  parliament.  The  tern, 
books  of  Regiam  Majejlatem ,  to  which  the  whole  col- 
ledtion  owes  its  title,  feem  to  be  a  fyftem  of  Scots  law, 
written  by  a  private  lawyer  at  the  command  of  David 
I. ;  and  though  no  exprefs  confirmation  of  that  trea- 
tife  by  the  legiflature  appears,  yet  it  is  admitted  to 
have  been  the  ancient  law  of  our  kingdom  by  exprefs 
ftatutes.  The  borough  laws,  which  were  alfo  enadled 
by  the  fame  King  David,  and  the  ftatutes  of  William, 
Alexander  II.  David  II.  and  the  three  Roberts,  are 
univerfally  allowed  to  be  genuine.  Our  parliaments 
have  once  and  again  appointed  commiffions  torevife  and 
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amend  the  Regiam  Majejlqtem ,  and  the  other  ancient 
books  of  our  law,  and  to  make  their  report :  but  as  no 
report  appears  to  have  been  made,  nor  confequently  any 
ratification  by  parliament,  none  of  thefe  remains  are  re¬ 
ceived,  as  of  proper  authority,  in  our  courts  *,  yet  they 
are  of  excellent  ufe  in  proving  and  illuftrating  our  moft 
ancient  cuftoms. 

4.  Our  written  law  comprehends,  (2.)  The  a£ls  of 
federunt,  which  are  ordinances  for  regulating  the  forms 
of  proceeding  before  the  court  of  feffion  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice,  made  by  the  judges,  who  have  a 
delegated  power  from  the  legiflature  for  that  purpofe. 
Some  of  thefe  a£ts  dip  upon  matter  of  right,  which  de¬ 
clare  what  the  judges  apprehend  to  be  the  law  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  what  they  are  to  obferve  afterwards  as  a  rule 
of  judgment. 

5.  The  civil,  or  Roman  and  canon  laws,  though 
they  are  not  perhaps  to  be  deemed  proper  parts  of  our 
written  law,  have  undoubtedly  had  the  greateft  in¬ 
fluence  in  Scotland.  The  powers  exercifed  by  our 
fovereigns  and  judges  have  been  juftified  upon  no  other 
ground,  than  that  they  were  conformable  to  the  civil 
or  canon  laws  \  and  a  fpecial  ftatute  was  judged  necef- 
fary,  upon  the  Reformation,  to  refeind  lueh  of  their 
conftitutions  as  were  repugnant  to  the  Proteftant  doc¬ 
trine.  From  that  period,  the  canon  law  has  been  little 
refpefted,  except  in  queftions  of  tithes,  patronages, 
and  fome  few  more  articles  of  ecclefiaftical  right  :  but 
the  Roman  continues  to  have  great  authority  in  all 
cafes  where  it  is  not  derogated  from  by  ftatute  or  cuf- 
tom,  and  where  the  genius  of  our  law  fuffers  us  to  ap~ 

ply  it. 

Cuftomary  6.  Our  unwritten  or  cuftomary  law,  is  that  which 
or  common  without  being  exprefsly  enabled  by  ftatute,  derives  its 
force  from  the  tacit  confent  of  king  and  people  *,  which 
confent  is  prefumed  from  the  ancient  cuftom  of  the 
community.  Cuftom,  as  it  is  equally  founded  in  the 
will  of  the  lawgiver  with  written  law,  has  therefore  the 
fame  efife&s  :  hence,  as  one  ftatute  may  be  explained 
or  repealed  by  another,  fo  a  ftatute  may  be  explained 
by  the  uniform  pra&ice  of  the  community,  and  even 
go  into  difufe  by  a  pofterior  contrary  cuftom.  But 
this  power  of  cuftom  to  derogate  from  prior  ftatutes 
is  generally  confined  by  lawyers  to  ftatutes  concerning 
private  right,  and  does  not  extend  to  thofe  which  re¬ 
gard  public  policy. 

Decifions  of  7.  An  uniform  tra&  of  the  judgments  or  decifions 
the  feffion.  of  the  court  of  feflion  is  commonly  confidered  as  part 
of  our  cuftomary  lawr  ^  and  without  doubt,  where  a  par¬ 
ticular  cuftom  is  thereby  fixed  or  proved,  fuch  cuftom 
of  itfelf  conftitutes  lawr:  but  decifions,  though  they 
bind  the  parties  litigating,  have  not,  in  their  own  na¬ 
ture,  the  authority  of  law  in  ftmilar  cafes  ;  yet,  where 
they  continue  uniform,  great  weight  is  juftly  laid  on 
Judgments  them.  Neither  can  the  judgments  of  the  houfe  of  peers 
of  the  houfe  0f  Qreat  Britain  reach  farther  than  to  the  parties  in  the 
peers*  appeal,  fince  in  thefe  the  peers  aft  as  judges,  not  as 
lawgivers. 

Promulga-  8.  Though  the  law’s  of  nature  are  fufticiently  pub- 
tionoflaws  lifhed  by  the  internal  fuggeftion  of  natural  light,  civil 
laws  cannot  be  confidered  as  a  rule  for  the  conduct  of 
life,  till  they  are  notified  to  thofe  vvhofe  conduft  they 
are  to  regulate.  The  Scots  afts  of  parliament  were,  by 
our  moft  ancient  cuftom,  proclaimed  in  all  the  different 
flares,  boroughs,  and  baron  courts,  of  the  kingdom. 
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But  after  our  ftatutes  came  to  be  printed,  that  cuftom  Law  of 
was  gradually  neglefted  ;  and  at  laft,  the  publication  t  Scotland.^ 
of  our  laws,  at  the  market-crofs  of  Edinburgh,  was 
declared  fufficient  5  and  they  became  obligatory  40 
days  thereafter.  Britifh  ftatutes  are  deemed  fufficient- 
ly  notified,  without  formal  promulgation  \  either  be- 
caufe  the  printing  is  truly  a  publication  ;  or  becaufe 
every  fubjeft  is,  by  a  maxim  of  the  Englifh  law,  party 
to  them,  as  being  prefent  in  parliament  either  by  him- 
felf  or  his  reprefentative.  After  a  law  is  publifhed,  no 
pretence  of  ignorance  can  excufe  the  breach  of  it. 

9.  As  laws  are  given  for  the  rule  of  our  conduff, 
they  can  regulate  future  cafes  only  ;  for  paft  a&ions, 
being  out  of  our  power,  can  admit  of  no  rule.  Decla¬ 
ratory  laws  form  no  exception  to  this  \  for  a  ftatute, 
where  it  is  declaratory  of  a  former  law,  does  no  more 
than  interpret  its  meaning  \  and  it  is  included  in  the 
notion  of  interpretation,  that  it  muft  draw  back  to  the 
date  of  the  law  interpreted. 

10.  By  the  rules  of  interpreting  ftatute  law  received  tnterpreta- 
in  Scotland,  an  argument  may  be  ufed  from  the  title  tion  of 
to  the  a£t  itfelf,  a  rubro  ad  nigrum  ;  at  leaft,  where laws* 
the  rubric  has  either  been  originally  framed,  or  after¬ 
wards  adopted  by  the  legiflature.  The  preamble  or 
narrative,  which  recites  the  inconveniences  that  had 
arifen  from  the  former  law  ;  and  the  caufes  inducing 
the  ena&ment,  may  alfo  lead  a  judge  to  the  general 
meaning  of  the  ftatute.  But  the  chief  weight  is  to  be 
laid  on  the  ftatutory  words. 

11.  Laws,  being  directed  to  the  unlearned  as  wrell 
as  the  learned,  ought  to  be  conftrued  in  their  moft  ob¬ 
vious  meaning,  and  not  explained  away  by  fubtle  di- 
ftin&ions  ;  and  no  law  is  to  fuffer  a  figurative  interpre¬ 
tation,  where  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  words  is  as  com¬ 
modious,  and  equally  fitted  to  the  fubjeft  of  the  fta¬ 
tute.  Law’s  ought  to  be  explained  fo  as  to  exclude  ab- 
furdities,  and  in  the  fenfe  which  appears  moft  agreeable 
to  , former  laws,  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  and 
to  the  general  frame  and  ftru&ure  of  the  conftitution. 

In  prohibitory  laws,  where  the  right  of  a61ing  is  taken 
from  a  perfon,  folely  for  the  private  advantage  of  an¬ 
other,  the  confent  of  him,  in  whofe  behalf  the  law  was 
made,  (hall  fupport  the  a<ft  done  in  breach  of  it  ;  but 
the  confent  of  parties  immediately  interefted  has  no 
effe61  in  matters  which  regard  the  public  utility  of  a 
ftate.  Where  the  words  of  a  ftatute  are  capable  but  of 
one  meaning,  the  ftatute  muft  be  obferved,  however 
hard  it  may  bear  on  particular  perfons.  Neverthelefs, 
as  no  human  fyftem  of  laws  can  comprehend  all  pof- 
fible  cafes,  more  may  fometimes  be  meant  by  the  law¬ 
giver  than  is  exprefled  }  and  hence  certain  ftatutes, 
where  extenfion  is  not  plainly  excluded,  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  letter,  to  fimilar  and  omitted  cafes  : 
others  are  to  be  confined  to  the  ftatutory  words. 

12.  A  ftrift  interpretation  is  to  be  applied,  (1.)  ToStrid* 
correftory  ftatutes,  which  repeal  or  reftrid  former  laws  \ 
and  to  ftatutes  which  ena&  heavy  penalties,  or  reftrain 
the  natural  liberties  of  mankind.  (2.)  Laws,  made  on 
occafion  of  prefent  exigencies  in  a  ftate,  ought  not  to 
be  drawn  to  fimilar  cafes,  after  the  preffure  is  over. 

(3.)  Where  ftatutes  eftablifti  certain  folemnities  as  re- 
quifite  to  deeds,  fuch  folemnities  are  not  fuppliable  by 
equivalents  ;  for  folemnities  lofe  their  nature,  when  they 
are  not  performed  fpecifically.  (4.)  A  ftatute,  which 
enumerates  fpecial  cafes,  is,  with  difficulty;  to  be  ex¬ 
tended 
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Law  of  tended  to  cafes  not  expreffed  *,  but,  where  a  law  dees 
^ Scotland.  not  defeend  to  particulars,  there  is  greater  reafon  to 
W'"v  '  extend  it  to  fimilar  cafes.  (5.)  Statutes,  which  carry 
a  difpenfation  or  privilege  to  particular  perfons^  or  fo- 
cieties,  fuffer  a  ftrid  interpretation  ;  becaufe  they  de¬ 
rogate  from  the  general  law,  and  imply  a  burden  upon 
the  reft  of  the  community.  But  at  no  rate  can  a 
privilege  be  explained  to  the  prejudice  of  thofe  in 
whofe  behalf  it  was  granted.  As  the  only  founda¬ 
tion  of  cuflomary  law  is  ufage,  which  confifts  in  fad, 
fuch  law  can  go  no  farther  than  the  particular  ufage 
has  gone. 

Ample.  13.  All  ftatutes,  concerning  matters  fpecially  fa¬ 
voured  by  law,  receive  an  ample  interpretation  5  as  laws 
for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  or  of  any  ufeful 
public  undertaking,  for  making  effedual  the  wills  of 
dying  perfons,  for  reftraining  fraud,  for  the  fecurity 
of  creditors,  &c.  A  ftatute,  though  its  fubjed  matter 
fhould  not  bn  a  favourite  of  the  law,  may  be  extended 
to  fimilar  cafes,  which  did  not  exift  when  the  ftatute 
was  made  *,  and  for  which,  therefore,  it  .was  not  in  the 
lawgiver’s  power  to  provide. 

14.  Every  ftatute,  however  unfavourable,  muft  re¬ 
ceive  the  interpretation  neceffary  to  give  it  effed  :  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  extenfion  of  favourable  laws, 
fcope  muft  not  be  given  to  the  imagination,  in  difco- 
vering  remote  refemblances  ;  the  extenfion  muft  be  li¬ 
mited  to  the  cafes  immediately  fimilar.  Where  there 
is  ground  to  conclude  that  the  legiflature  has  omitted 
a  cafe  out  of  the  ftatute  purpofely,  the  ftatute  cannot 
be  extended  to  that  cafe,  let  it  be  ever  fo  fimilar  to  the 
cafes  ex pr effed. 

15.  The  objeds  of  the  laws  of  Scotland,  according 
to  Mr  Erikine,  one  of  the  lateft  writers  on  the  fubjed, 
are,  Perfons,  Things,  and  Adions. 

Chap*  I.  Of  Persons. 

Among  perfons,  judges,  who  are  invefted  with  jurif- 
didion,  deferve  the  firft;  confideration. 

Sect.  I.  Of  JurifdiBion  and  Judges  in  General. 

clvi, 

Jurifdidion  Jurifdidion  is  a  power  conferred  upon  a  judge  or 
magiftrate,  to  take  cognizance  of  and  decide  caufes  ac¬ 
cording  to  law,  and  to  carry  his  fentences  into  execu¬ 
tion.  That  trad  of  ground,  or  diftrid,  within  which 
a  judge  has  the  right  of  jurifdidion,  is  called  his  ter¬ 
ritory  :  and  every  ad  of  jurifdidion  exercifed  by  a 
judge  without  his  territory,  either  by  pronouncing  fen- 
tence,  or  carrying  it  into  execution,  is  null. 

King:  the  2.  The  fupreme  power,  which  has  the  right  of  en- 
foumain  of  ading  laws,  falls  naturally  to  have  the  right  of  ered- 
j.irifdidion.  courts,  and  appointing  judges,  who  may  apply 
thefe  laws  to  particular  cafes  :  but,  in  Scotland,  this 
right  has  been  always  intrufted  with  the. crown,  as  hav-’ 
ing  the  executive  power. of  the  ftate. 

Diftindions  3.  Jurifdidion  is  either  fupreme,  inferior,  or  mixed, 
of  jiinfdic-  That  jurifdidion  is  fupreme,  from  which  there  lies  no 
t:on*  appeal  to  a  higher  court.  Inferior  courts  are  thofe 

whofe  fentences  are  fubjed  to  the  review  of- the  fupreme 
courts,  and  whofe  jurifdidion  is  confined  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  territory.  Mixed  jurifdidion  participates  of  the 
nature  both  of  the  fupreme  and  inferior  :  thus  the 
judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  and  the  com- 
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miffmes  of  Edinburgh,  have  an  univeirfal  jurifdidicn  Lr.wof 
over  Scotland,  and  they  can  review'  the  decrees  of  Scotland, 
inferior  admirals  and  commiffaries  :  but  finee  their  *'■ 

own  decrees  are  fubjed  to  the  review  of  the  courts  of 
feftion  or  jufticiary,  they  are,  in  that  refped,  inferior 
courts. 

4.  Jurifdidion  is  either  civil  or  criminal  :  by  the  firft, 
questions  of  private  right  are  decided  ;  by  the  other, 
crimes  are  punifhed.  But,  in  all  jurifdidion,  though 
merely  civil,  there  is  a  power  inherent  in  the  judge  to 
puniih  either  corporally,  or  by  a  pecuniary  fine,  thofe 
who  offend  during  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  or 
who  ftiall  afterwards  obftrud  the  execution  of  the  fen- 
ten  ce. 

5.  Jurifdidion  is  either  privative  or  cumulative. 
Privative  jurifdidion,  is  that  which  belongs  only  to 
one  court,  to  the  exclufion  of  all  others.  Cumulative, 
otherwife  called  concurrent ,  is  that  which  may  be  exer¬ 
cifed  by  any  one  of  two  or  more  courts,  in  the  fame 
caufe.  In  civil  cumulative  jurifdidion,  the  private  pur- 
fuer  has  the  right  of  eledion  before  which  of  the  courts 
he  ftiall  fue  •,  but  as,  in  criminal  queftions  which  are 
profecuted  by  a  public  officer  of  court,  a  oollifion  of 
jurifdidion  might  happen,  through  each  of  the  judges 
claiming  the  exercife  of  their  right,  that  judge,  by 
whofe  warrant  the  delinquent  is  firft  cited  or  appre¬ 
hended  (which  is  the  firft  ftep  of  jurifdidion),  acquires 
thereby  ( jure  preeven  tionis)  the  exclufive  right  of  judg¬ 
ing  the  caufe. 

6.  All  rights  of  jurifdidion,  being  originally  grant¬ 
ed  in  confideration  of  the  fitnefs  of  the  grantee,  were 
therefore  perfonal,  and  died  with  himfelf.  But,  upon 
the  introdudion  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  certain  jurisdic¬ 
tions  were  annexed  to  lands^  and  defcended  to  heirs,  as 
well  as  the  lands  to  w  hich  they  were  annexed ;  but  now 
all  heritable  jurifdidions,  except  thofe  of  admiralty  and 
a  fmall  pittance  referved  to  barons,  are  either  abolifh- 
ed,  or  refumed  and  annexed  to  the  crown. 

7.  Jurifdidion  is  either  proper  or  delegated.  Pro¬ 
per  jurifdidion,  is  that  which  belongs  to  a  judge  or 
magiftrate  himfelf,  in  virtue  of  his  office.  Delegated, 
is  that  which  is  communicated 'by  the  judge  to  another 
who  ads  in  his  name,  called  a  depute  or  deputy.  Where 
a  deputy  appoints  one  under  him,  he  is  called  JubJli- 
tute .  No  grant  of  jurifdidion,  which  is  an  office  re¬ 
quiring  perfonal  qualifications,  can  be  delegated  by 
the  grantee  to  another,  without  an  exprefs  pow  er  in  the 
grant. 

8.  Civil  jurifdidion  is  founded,  1.  Ratione  domicilii,  civil  jurif- 
if  the  defender  has  his  domicile  within  the  judge’s  ter-didion, 
ritory.  A  domicile  is  the  dwelling  place  where  a  per- 

fon  lives  with  an  intention  to  remain  \  and  cuftom  has 
fixed  it  as  a  rule,  that  refidence  for  40  days  founds  ju¬ 
rifdidion.  If  cne  has  no  fixed  dwelling  plate,  e.  g.  a 
foldier,  or  a  travelling  merchant,  a  perfonal  citation 
againft  him  within  the  territory  is  fufficient  to  found 
the  judge’s  jurifdidion  over  him,  even  in  civil  quef¬ 
tions.  As  the  defender  is  not  obliged  to  appear  before 
a  court  to  w  hich  he  is  not  fubjed,  the  purfuer  muft  fol¬ 
low  the  defender’s  domicile. 

-9.  It  is  founded,  2.  Ratione  rei  ftce,  if  the  fubjed 
in  queftion  lie  within  the  territory.  If  that  fubjed  be 
immoveable,  the  judge,  whofe  jurifdidion  is  founded 
in  this ■■■way,  is  the  foie  judge  competent,  excluding  the 
judge  of  the  domicile. 
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10.  Where  one,  who  has  not  his  domicile  within  the 


territory,  is  to  be  filed  before  an  inferior  court,  ratio  ne 
v — ~v“°  ref Jit  O’,  the  court  of  feftion  mult  be  applied  to,  whofe 

letters  of  jurifdi&ion  is  univerfal,  and  who,  of  courfe,  grants  let- 
fupp  eniem.ters  of  fupplement  to  cite  the  defender  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  inferior  judge.  Where  the  party  to  be  iued 
re  (ides  in  another  kingdom,  and  has  an  eftate  in  thi% 
the  court  of  feftion  is  the  only  proper  court,  as  the 
commune  forum  to  all  perfons  residing  abroad  *,  and  the 
defender,  if  his  eftate  be  heritable,  is  conlidered  as  law¬ 
fully  futnmoned  to  that  court,  by  a  citation  at  the  mar¬ 
ket  crofs  of  Edinburgh,  and  pier  and  fhore  of  Leith  : 
but  where  a  [hanger,  not  a  native  of  Scotland,  has  on¬ 
ly  a  moveable  eftate  in  this  kingdom,  he  is  deemed  to 
be  fo  little  fubjefl  to  the  jurifdi&ion  of  our  courts,  that 
aclion  cannot  be  brought  againft  him  till  his  efifedlsbe 
flrft  attached  by  an  arreftrnent  jurifdi&ionis  ft ndandee 
caufa  ;  which  is  laid  on  by  a  warrant  iffuing  from  the 
fupreme  courts  of  feftion,  or  admiralty,  or  from  that 
within  whofe  territory  the  luhjedt  is  lituated,  at  the 
fuit  of  the  creditor. 

Amiftment  II.  A  judge  may,  in  fpecial  cafes,  arreft  or  fecure 
of  Grangers,  the  perfons  of  fuch  as  have  neither  domicile  nor  eftate 
within  his  territory,  even  for  civil  debts.  Thus,  on  the 
border  between  Scotland  and  England,  warrants  are 
granted  of  courfe  by  the  judge-ordinary  of  either  ftde, 
againft  thofe  who  have  their  domicile  upon  the  op- 
pofite  ftde,  for  avrefting  their  perfons,  till  they  give 
caution  jiidiciojijli ;  and  even  the  perfons  of  citizens  or 
natives  may  be  fo  fecured,  where  there  is  juft  re  a  fen  to 
fufpe£l  that  they  are  in  meditatione  fugcey  i.  e.  that  they 
intend  fuddenly  to  withdraw  from  the  kingdom  \  upon 
which  fufpicion,  the  creditor  who  applies  for  the  war¬ 
rant  muft  make  oath.  An  inhabitant  of  a  borough- 
royal,  who  has  furnifhed  one  who  lives  without  the  bo¬ 
rough  in  meat,  clothes,  or  oilier  merchandife,  and  who 
has  no  fecurity  for  it  but  his  own  account  hook,  may 
arreft  his  debtor,  till  he  give  fecurity  judicio Jtfti '. 

Ground^  of  12‘  A  judge  may  be  declined,  i.  e.  his  jurifdi&ion 
declinature. difowned  judicially,  I.  Rattone  caufe,  from  his  incom¬ 
petency  to  the  fpecial  caufe  brought  before  him.  2.  Ra - 
done  fjfpe&L  judicis  ;  where  either  the  judge  himftlf,  or 
his  near  kiniman,  has  an  in  ten*  ft  in  the  fuit.  No  judge 
can  vote  in  the  caufe  of  his  father,  brother,  or  fon,  ei¬ 
ther  by  confanguinity  or  affinity  •,  nor  in  the  caufe  of 
his  uncle  or  nephew  by  confanguinity.  3.  Rations 
pnvi/egn ;  where  the  party  is ‘by  privilege  exempted 
from  their  juri(di<51ion. 

Proronst  d  1 3.  Prorogated  jurifdidh  ion  ( jurifdi&io  in  confentfcn - 
jurifdi&ion,  /wj  is  that  which  is,  by  the  confent  of  parties,  confer¬ 
red  upon  a  judge,  who,  without  fuch  confent,  would 
be  incompetent.  Where  a  judge  is  incompetent,  every 
jftep  he  takes  muft  be  null,  till  his  jurifdicdion  be  made 
competent  by  the  party’s  actual  fubmiflion  to  it.  It 
is  otherwife  where  the  judge  is  competent,  but  may  be 
declined  by  the  party  upon  privilege. 

14.  In  order  to  prorogation,  the  judge  muft  have 
jurifdi&ion,  fuch  as  may  be  prorogated.  Hence,  pro¬ 
rogation  cannot  be  admitted  where  the  judge’s  jurifdic¬ 
tion  is  excluded  by  ftatute.  Yet  where  the  caufe  is  of 
the  fame  nature  with  thufe  to  which  the  judge  is  com¬ 
petent,  though  law  may  have  confined  his  juriidi£hen 
within  a  certain  fum,  parties  may  prorogate  it  above 
that  fum  unlefs  where  prorogation  is  prohibited.  Pro¬ 
rogation  is  not  admitted  in  the  king’s  caufes  for  the 
Vol.  XI.  Part  II. 
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intereft  of  the  crown  cannot  be  hurt  by  the  negligence  Lavy  of 
r  .  Scoti  nd. 

or  its  officers. 


1 5.  All  judges  muft  at  their  admiftion  fwear,  1 .  The  0alhs  of 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  fubferibe  the  a  durance  j  2.  1  he  judges, 
oath  of  abjuration  \  3.  The  oath  of  fupremacy  j  laftly, 

The  oath  de  fideli  adminfratione . 

16.  A  party  who  has  either  properly  declined  the  Letters  of 
jurifdiction  of  the  judge  before  whom  he  had  been  ci-  advocation, 
ted,  or  who  thinks  himfelf  aggrieved  by  any  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  caufe,  may,  before  decree,  apply  to  the  court 

of 'feftion  to  iffue  letters  of  advocation  for  calling  the 
action  from  before  the  inferior  court  to  themfelves. 

The  grounds,  therefore,  upon  which  a  party  may  pray 
for  letters  of  advocation,  are  incompetency  and  iniqui¬ 
ty.  Under  incompetency,  is  comprehended  not  only 
defeft  of  jurifdidion,  but  all  the  grounds  of  declining 
a  jurisdiction,  in  itfelf  competent,  arifing  either  from 
fufpicion  of  the  judge,  or  privilege  in  the  parties.  A 
judge  is  faid  to  commit  iniquity,  when  he  either  delays 
juftiee,  or  pronounces  fenlence,  in  the  exercife  of  his 
jurifdiction,  contrary  to  lawr. 

17.  That  the  court  of  feftion  may  not  wafte  their  Advocation 
time  in  trifles,  no  caufe  for  a  fum  below  twelve  pounds  hew  limit- 
iterling  can  be  advocated  to  the  court  of  feftion  from 

the  inferior  judge  competent  :  but  if  an  inferior  judge 
ft; all  proceed  upon  a  taufe  to  which  he  is  incompetent, 
the  caufe  may  be  carried  from  him  by  advocation,  let 
the  fubje£t  be  ever  fo  inconfiderable. 

Sect.  II.  Of  the  Supreme  Judges  and  Courts  of 
Scotland, 

civil. 

1.  The  king,  who  is  the  fountain  of  jurifdiftion,  KLing, 
might  by  our  eonftitution  have  judged  in  all  eaulcs, 
either  in  his  own  per  fon,  or  by  thofe  whom  he  was  pleaft  and 
ed  to  veil  with  jurifdi&ion. 

2.  The  parliament  of  Scotland,  as  our  court  of  the  Parliament, 
laft  refort,  had  the  right  of  reviewing  the  fentences  of 

all  our  fupreme  courts. 

3.  By  the  treaty  of  Union,  1707,  the  parliaments  of  'ArKament 
Scotland  and  England  are  united  into  one  parliament0*  Great 
of  Great  Britain.  From  this  period,  the  Britiih  houfe  t3ntain* 
of  pet  is,  as  coming  in  place  of  the  Scots  parlia¬ 
ment,  is  become  our  court  of  the  laft  refort,  to  which 
appeals  He  from  all  the  fupreme  courts  of  Scotland  : 

but  that  court  has  no  original  jurifdiction  in  civil  mat¬ 
ters,  in  which  they  judge  only  upon  appeal.  By  art ,  22, 
of  that  treaty,  the  Scots  [hare  of  the  reprefemation  in 
the  houfe  of  peers  is  fixed  to  16  Scots  peers  ele&ive  ; 
and  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  45  commoners,  of 
which  30  are  elected  by  the  freeholders  of  counties, 
and  15  by  the  royal  boroughs.  The  Scots  privy  coun¬ 
cil  was  alio  thereupon  aboliihed,  and  funk  into  that  or 
Great  Britain,  which  for  the  future  is  declared  to  have 
no  other  powers  than  the  Engliih  privy  council  had  at 
the  time  of  the  union. 

4.  A  court  was  ere  fled  in  1425,  confifting  of  eer-  £ourt 
tain  porfions  to  be  n-ametf  by  the  king,  out  oi  the  three  feftion. 
eftates  of  parliament,  which  v/as  V:  (led  with  the  jurif- 
dicHon  formerly  lodged  in  the  council,  and  got  the 
name  of  the  fejficn,  becaufr  it  was  ordained  to  hold 
annually  a  certain  number  of  feftion s  at  the  places  to 

be  [pec i ally  appointed  by  the  king.  This  court  had 
a  jurifdi&ion,  cumulative  with  the  judge  ordinary,  in 
fpuilz'fes,  and  other  poileiTory  a  cl  ions,  and  in  debts  \ 
d  K  but 
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Law  of  but  they  had  no  cognizance  in  queftions  of  property  of 
^Scotland,  heritable  fubjedls,  No  appeal  lay  from  its  judgments 
to  the  parliament.  The  judges  of  this  court  ferved  by 
rotation,  and  were  changed  from  time  to  time,  after 
having  fat  40  days  5  and  became  fo  negligent  in  the 
adminiftratifm  of  juftice,  that  it  was  at  la  ft  thought 
neceffary  to  transfer  the  jurifdidtion  of  this  court  to  a 
council  to  be  named  by  the  king,  called  the  daily 
council . 

College  of  5.  The  prefect  model  of  the  court  of  feflion,  or  col- 
juftice.  lege  of  juftice,  was  formed  in  the  reign  of  James  V. 

The  judge}-,  thereof,  who  \tere  veiled  with  an  univerfal 
civil  jurisdiction,  confided  originally  of  feven  church¬ 
men,  feven  laymen,  and  a  prefident,  whom  it  behoved 
to  be  a  prelate  5  but  fpiritual  judges  were  in  1584 
Judges,  by  parti v,  and  in  1640  totally,  prohibited.  The  judges 
whom  na-  0i  ierfipri  have  been  always  received  by  warrants  from 
mt<J*  the  crown.  Anciently  his  majefty  feems  to  have  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  court  itfelf  the  right  of  chooiing  their  own 
prefident;  and  in  a  federunt  recorded  June  2 6.  1 593, 
the  king  condescended  to  prefent  to  the  lords,  upon 
every  vacancy  in  the  bench,  a  lift  of  three  perfons,  out 
of  which  tney  were  to  choofe  one.  But  his  majeily  foon 
refumed  the  exercife  of  both  rights,  which  continued 
with  the  crown  till  the  ufurpation  ;  when  it  was  or¬ 
dained  that  the  king  fhoiild  name  the  judges  of  the 
feflion,  by  the  advice  of  parliament.  After  the  Refto- 
ration,  the  nomination  was  again  declared  to  be  folely 
in  the  fovereign. 

Their  qua-  6.  Though  judges  may,  in  the  general  cafe,  be  na- 
lifications-  med  at  the  age  of  21  years,  the  lords  of  feflion  muft 
and  trial.  be  25.  No  perfon  can  be  named  lord  of  feflion, 

who  has  not  ferved  as  an  advocate  or  principal  clerk  of 
feflion  for  five  years,  or  as  a  writer  to  the  fignet  for 
ten  :  and  in  the  cafe  of  a  writer  to  the  fignet,  he  muft 
undergo  the  ordinary  trials  upon  the  Roman  law,  and 
be  found  qualified  two  years  before  he  can  be  named. 
Upon  a  vacancy  in  the  bench,  the  king  prefents  the 
fucceflor  by  a  letter  addreffed  to  the  lords,  wherein  he 
requires  them  to  try  and  admit  the  perfon  prefented. 
The  powers  given  to  them  to  rejedt  the  prefentee  upon 
trial  are  taken  away,  and  a  bare  liberty  to  remonflrate 
fubftituted  in  its  place. 

7.  Befkles  the  15  ordinary  judges,  the  king  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  name  three  or  four  lords  of  his  great  council, 
who  might  lit  and  vote  with  them.  Thefe  extraordi¬ 
nary  lords  were  fupprefled  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  I, 
Privileges  8.  The  appellation  of  the  college  of  juftice  is  not  con- 
ofthe  col-  fined  to  the  judges,  who  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
|ege  of  ju-  0f fenators ,  but  comprehends  advocates,  clerks  of  fef- 
flon,  writers  to  the  fignet,  and  others,  as  described, 
Atl  S.  23d  Feb.  1687.  Where,  therefore,  the  college 
of  juftice  is  entitled  to  any  privilege,  it  extends  to  all 
the  members  of  the  college.  They  are  exempted  from 
watching,  warding,  and  other  fervices  within  boiough; 
and  from  the  payment  of  minifters  ftipends,  and  of  all 
cuftoms,  &c .’  impofed  upon  goods  carried  to  or  from 
the  city  of  Edinburgh.  Part  of  thefe  privileges  and 
immunities  were  lately  called  in  queftion  by  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  ;  but  they  were  found  by  the  court  of 
feflion  (affirmed  upon  appeal)  to  be  in  full  force. 
Jurifditftion  9*  Though  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  feflion  be  properly 
of  the  fef-  limited  to  civil  caufes,  the  judges  have  always  fuftained 
fion.  themfelves  as  competent  to  the  crime  of  falsehood, 
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Where  the  falfehood  deferves  death  or  demembration,  Law  of 
they,  after  finding  the  crime  proved,  remit  the  crimi-  Scotland, 
nal  to  the  court  of  jufticiary.  Special  ftatute  has  given 
to  the  court  of  feflion  jutifdiflion  in  contraventions  of 
law-burrows,  deforcements,  and  breach  of  arreftment ; 
and  they  have  been  in  ufe  to  judge  in  battery  pendente 
lite ,  and  in  ufury. 

TO.  In  certain  civil  caufes,  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  fef¬ 
lion  is  exclufive  of  all  inferior  jurifilidtions  ;  as  in  de¬ 
clarators  of  property,  and  other  competitions  of  heri¬ 
table  rights,  proving  of  the  tenor,  ceftiones  bonorumy 
reftitution  of  minors,  redu&ions  of  decrees  or  of  writ¬ 
ings,  fales  of  the  eflates  of  minors  or  bankrupts,  &c. 

In  a  fecond  clafs  of  caufes,  their  jurifdidtion  can  be 
only  exercifed  in  the  way  of  review,  after  the  caufe  is 
brought  from  the  inferior  court ;  as  in  maritime  and 
confiftorial  caufes,  which  muft;  be  purfued  in  the  firft: 
inftance  before  the  admiral  or  commiffary  ;  and  in  ac¬ 
tions,  below  twelve  pounds  fterling,  which  muft  be 
commenced  before  the  judge  ordinary.  In  all  civil  ac¬ 
tions,  which  fall  under  neither  of  thefe  claffes,  the  ju- 
rifdidtion  of  the  feflion  is  concurrent,  even  in  the  firft 
inftance,  with  that  of  the  judge  ordinary.  The  feflion 
may  proceed  as  a  court  of  equity  by  the  rules  of  con¬ 
fidence,  in  abating  the  rigour  of  law,  and  giving  aid 
in  proper  cafes  to  fuch  as  in  a  court  of  law  can  have 
no  remedy  :  and  this  pow  er  is  inherent  in  the  fupreme 
court  of  every  country,  where  feparate  courts  are  not 
eftabliffied  for  law  and  for  equity. 

This  court  formerly  met  upon  the  12th  day  of 
June  and  rofe  upon  the  nth  day  of  Auguft  for  the 
fummer  feflion ;  but  now,  in  confequence  of  an  a 61 
paffed  in  the  feflion  of  parliament  1790,  it  meets  on  the 
1 2th  of  May  and  rifes  on  the  nth  of  July  for  the  fum¬ 
mer  feflion  ;  the  winter  federunt  ftill  remaining  as  for¬ 
merly,  viz.  from  the  12th  of  November  to  the  nth  of 
March  inclulive. 

11.  The  fupreme  criminal  judge  was  flyied  theJufticsry 
Jufticiar  •,  and  he  had  anciently  an  univerfal  civil  ju-court* 
rifdidtion,  even  in  matters  of  heritage.  He  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  hold  two  juftice  courts  or  ayres  yearly  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  or  Peebles,  where  all  the  freeholders  of  the  king¬ 
dom  were  obliged  to  attend.  Befides  this  univerfal 
court,  fpecial  juftice  ayres  were  held  in  all  the  different 
(hires  in  the  kingdom  twice  in  the  year.  Thefe  laft 
having  gone  into  difufe,  eight  deputies  were  appoint¬ 
ed,  two  for  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  who  fhould 
make  their  circuits  over  the  "whole  in  April  and  Oc'- 
tober. 

12.  The  office  of  deputies  was  fupprefled  in  1672  ; 
and  five  lords  of  feflion  were  added,  as  commiffioners  of 
jufticiary,  to  the  juftice  general  and  juftice  clerk.  The 
juftice  general,  if  prefent,  is  conftant  prefident  of  the 
court,  and  in  his  abfence  the  juftice  clerk.  The  king¬ 
dom  is  divided  into  three  diftridls,  and  two  of  the  judges 
are  appointed  to  hold  circuits  in  certain  boroughs  of 
each  diftridl  twice  in  the  ye?r  ;  one  judge  may  pro¬ 
ceed  to  bufinefs  in  the  abfence  of  his  colleague.  In 
trials  before  this  court  the  evidence  was  always  taken 
down  in  writing  till  the  a 6t  23d  Geo.  III.  was  paffed  ; 
by  which  the  judges  may  try  and  determine  all  caufes 
by  the  verdidl  of  an  aflize  upon  examining  the  vitnef- 
fes  viva  voce,  without  reducing  the  teftimeny  into  writ¬ 
ing,  unlefs  it  (hall  appear  more  expedient  to  proceed  in 
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Law  of  the  former  way,  which  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
Scotland,  ^  This  a61:.  was  at  fird  temporary,  but  is  now  made 

t~3^NrMW  perpetual  by  2.7th  Geo.  III.  cap.  18. 

13.  By  an  old  ftatute,  the  crimes  of  robbery,  rape, 
murder  and  wilful  fire-raifing  (the  four  pleas  of  the 
crown),  are  faid  to  be  referved  to  the  king’s  court  of 
judiciary  ;  but  the  only  crime  in  which,  de  praxi\  the 
jurifdiftion  of  judiciary  became  at  lad  exclufive  of  all 
inferior  criminal  jurifdiftion,  was  that  of  high  treafon. 
The  court  of  judiciary,  when  fitting  at  Edinburgh,  has 
a  power  of  advocating  caules  from  all  inferior  criminal 
judges,  and  of  fufpending  their  fentences. 

14.  The  circuit  court  can  alfo  judge  in  all  criminal 
caufes  which  do  not  infer  death  or  demembration,  up¬ 
on  appeal  from  any  inferior  court  within  their  didrift; 
and  has  a  fupreme,  civil  jurifdiftion,  by  way  of  appeal, 
in  all  caufes  not  exceeding  twelve  pounds  derling,  in 
which  their  decrees  are  not  fubjeft  to  review  ;  but  no 
appeal  is  to  lie  to  the  circuit,  till  the  caufe  be  finally 
determined  in  the  inferior  court. 

Court  of  15.  The  court  of  exchequer,  as  the  king’s  chant- 

exchequer,  berlain  court,  judged  in  all  quedions  of  the  revenue. 

In  purfuance  of  the  treaty  of  Union,  that  court  was  abo- 
liffied,  and  anew  court  erefted,  confiding  of  the  lord 
high  treafurer  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  chief  baron, 
with  four  other  barons  of  exchequer ;  which  barons 
are  to  be  made  of  ferjeants  at  law,  Englidi  barriders, 
or  Scots  advocates  of  five  years  danding.  This  court 
has  a  privative  jurifdiftion  conferred  upon  it,  as  to  the 
duties  of  cudoms,  excife,  or  other  revenues  appertain¬ 
ing  to  the  king  or  prince  of  Scotland,  and  as  to  all  ho¬ 
nours  and  edates  that  may  accrue  to  the  crown  ;  in 
which  matters,  they  are  to  judge  by  the  forms  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  ufed  in  the  Englidi  court  of  exchequer,  under 
the  following  limitations  :  That  no  debt  due  to  the 
crown  (hall  aifeft  the  debtor’s  real  eftate  in  any  other 
manner  than  fuch  edatc  may  be  affefted  by  the  laws  of 
Scotland,  and  that  the  validity  of  the  crown’s  titles  to 
any  honours  or  lands  diall  continue  to  be  tried  by  the 
court  of  feffion.  The  -barons  have  the  powers  of  the 
Scots  court  transferred  to  them,  of  palling  the  accounts 
of  dierifis,  or  other  officers  who  have  the  execution  of 
writs  iffuing  from,  or  returnable  to,  the  court  of  ex¬ 
chequer,  and  of  receiving  refignations,  and  pading  fig- 
natures  of  charters,  gifts  of  cafualties,  &c.  But  though 
all  thefe  mud  pafs  in  exchequer,  it  is  the  court  offef- 
iion  only  who  can  judge  of  their  preference  after  they 
are  completed. 

Admiralty  1 6.  The  jurifdiftion  of  the  admiral  in  maritime 

court.  caufes  was  of  old  concurrent  with  that  of  the  feffion. 

The  high  admiral  is  declared  the  king’s  juftice  general 
upon  the  ieas,  on  freffi  water  within  flood  mark,  and 
in  all  harbours  and  creeks.  His  civil  jurifdiftion  ex¬ 
tends,  to  all  maritime  caufes:  and  fo  comprehends  quef- 
tions  of  charter  parties,  freights,  falvages,  bottomries, 
&c.  He  exercifes  this  fupreme  jurifdiftion  by  a  dele¬ 
gate,  the  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty;  and  he 
may  alfo  name  inferior  deputies,  whofe  jurifdiftion  is 
limited  to  particular  didrjfts,  and  whofe  fentences  are 
fubjeft  to  the  review  of  the  high  court.  In  caufes  w  hich 
are  declared  to  fall  under  the  admiral’s  cognizance, 
his  jurifdiftion  is  foie;  infomueh,  that  the  feffion  itfelf, 
though  it  may  review  his  decrees  by  fufpenfion  or  re- 
duftion,  cannot  carry  a  maritime  queflion  from  him  by 
advocation.  The  admiral  has  acquired,  by  ufage,  a  ju¬ 


rifdiftion  in  mercantile  caufes,  even  where  they  are  not 
ftviftly  maritime,  cumulative  with  that  of  the  judge  or-  ScQt^TU 
din  ary. 

17.  All  our  fupreme  courts  have  fealsor  fignets,  pro- Signet, 
per  to  their  feveral  jurifdiftions.  The  courts  of  feffion 
and  judiciary  ufed  formerly  the  fame  fignet,  which  was 
called  the  king’s,  becaufe  the  writs  iffuing  from  them 
run  in  the  king’s  name;  and  though  the  judiciary  got 
at  lad  a  feparate  fignet  for  itfelf,  yet  that  of  the  fedion 
dill  retains  the  appellation  of  the  king' signet.  In  this 
office  are  fealed  fummonfes  for  citation,  letters  of  execu¬ 
torial  diligence,  or  for  (laying  or  prohibiting  of  dili¬ 
gence,  and  generally  whatever  paffes  by  the  warrant  of 
the  feffion,  and  is  to  be-  executed  by  the  ofticers  of 
the  court.  All  thefe  mud,  before  fealing,  be  figned 
by  the  writers  or  clerks  of  the  fignet  :  But  letters  of 
diligence,  wrhere  they  are  granted  in  a  depending  pro- 
cefs,  merely  for  probation,  though  they  pafs  by  the 
fignet,  mud  be  fubferibed  by  a  clerk  of  feffion.  T  he 
clerks  of  the  fignet  alfo  prepare  and  fubferibe  allfigna- 
ture#  of  charters,  or  other  royal  grants,  which  pafs  in 
exchequer. 

Sect.  III.  Of  inferior  Judges  and  Courts  of  Scotland . 

r*  civil!* 

1.  Sheriff  (from  reeve  governor,  and  Jheer  to  cut  or  Sheriff 
divide)  is  the  judge  ordinary  condituted  by  the  crown 
over  a  particular  divifion  or  county.  The  ffieriff’s 
jurifdiftion,  both  civil  and  criminal,  was,  in  ancient 
times,  nearly  as  ample  within  his  own  territory  as  that 

of  the  fupreme  courts  of  feffion  and  judiciary  was  over 
the  whole  kingdom. 

2.  His  civil  jurifdiftion  now  extends  to  all  aftions 
upon  contrafts,  or  other  perfonal  obligations ;  forth¬ 
comings,  poindings  of  the  ground,  mails  and  duties; 
and  to  all  poffeffory  aftions,  as  removing!?,  ejections, 
fpuilzies,  &c. ;  to  all  brieves  iffuing  from  the  chancery, 
as  of  inqued,  terce,  divifion,  tutory,  &c. ;  and  even  to 
adjudications  of  land  edates,  when  proceeding  on  the 
renunciation  of  the  apparent  heir.  His  prtfent  crimi¬ 
nal  jurifdiftion  extends  to  certain  capital  crimes,  as 
theft,  and  even  murder,  though  it  be  one  of  the  pleas 
of  the  crown  ;  and  ho  is  competent  to  mod  quedions  of 
public  police,  and  has  a  cumulative  jurifdiftion  with 
judices  of  the  peace  in  all  riots  and  breaches  of  the 
peace. 

3.  Sheriffs  have  a  miniderial  pow  er,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  return  juries,  in  order  to  a  trial  of  tcaufes  that 
require  juries.  The  writs  for  elefting  members  of  par¬ 
liament  have  been,  fince  the  union,  direfted  t®  the  die- 
riffs,  who,  after  they  are  executed,  return  them  to  the 
crown  office  from  whence  they  iffued,  They  alfo  exe¬ 
cute  writs  iffuing  from  the  court  of  exchequer  ;  and  in 
general,  lake  care  of  all  edates,  duties,  or  cafualties  that 
fall  to  the  crown  within  their  territory,  for  which  they 
mud  account  to  the  exchequer. 

4.  A  lord  of  regality  was  a  magidrate  who  had  a  Lord  of  re« 
grant  of  lands  from  the  fovereign,  with  royal  jurifdic-g*ldy . 
tion  annexed  thereto.  His  civil  jurifdiftion  was  equal 

to  that  of  a  flieriff ;  his  criminal  extended  to  the  four 
pleas  of  the  crown.  He  had  aright  to  repledge  or, re¬ 
claim  all  criminals,  fubjeft  to  his  jurifdiftion  from  any 
other  competent  court,  though  it  were  the  judiciary 
itfelf,  to  his  own.  He  had  alfo  right,  according  to  the 
mod  common  opinion,  to  the  fingle  efeheat  of  all  de- 
4  K  2  nounced 
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Lnw  of  nounced  pcvfons  redding  within  his  jurifdiftion,  even 
t Sc^t.uncl.  though  fuch  privilege  had  not  been  expreffed  in  the 
grant  of  regality. 

Stewart.  5.  The  tie  wart  was  the  maglfirate  appointed  by  the 
king  over  fuch  regality  lands  as  happened  to  fall  to  the 
crown  by  forfeiture,  &.c.  and  therefore  the  ftewart’s 
jurifdiftion  was  equal  to  that  of  a  regality.  The  two 
(lewartries  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  of  Orkney  and  Zet¬ 
land,  make  (hires  and  counties  by  themfelves,  and  fend 
each  a  representative  to  parliament. 

Bailie.  6.  Where  lands  not  erefted  into  a  regality  fell  into 

the  king’s  hands,  he  appointed  a  bailie  over  them, 
whofe  jurifdiftion  was  equal  to  that  of  a  fheriff. 

7.  By  the  late  jurifdiftion  aft,  20  Geo.  II.  all  herit¬ 
able  regalities  and  bailieries,  and  all  fuch  heritable 
fheriffdnps  and  he  war  tries  as  were  only  parts  of  a  (hire, 
are  diffolved  ;  and  the  powers  formerly  veiled  in  them 
are  made  to  devolve  upon  fuch  of  the  king’s  courts  as 
thefe  powers  would  have  belonged  to  if  the  jurifdiftions 
diifolved  had  never  been  granted.  All  (heriffsnips  and 
Ilewartries  that  were  no  part  of  a  (hire,  where  they  had 
been  granted,  either  heritably  or  for  life,  are  refumed 
and  annexed  to  the  crown.  No  high  dieriff  or  dewart 
can  hereafter  judge  perfonally  in  any  caufe.  One  (heriff 
or  (le  wart -depute  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  king  in 
every  (hire,  vvho  mull  be  an  advocate  of  three  years 
(landing  ;  and  whofe  office  as  (heriff  or  ilewart-depute 
is  now  by  28  Geo.  II.  held  ad  vitam  aut  culpam. 

Prince  of  8.  The  appanage,  or  patrimony,  of  the  prince  of 
Scotland.  Scotland,  has  been  long  erefted  into  a  regality  jurifdic- 
tion,  called  the  Principality.  It  is  perfonal  to  the 
king’s  elded  fon,  upon  whofe  death  or  fucceffion  it  re¬ 
turns  to  the  crown.  The  prince  has,  or  may  have,  his 
own  chancery,  from  which  his  writs  iffue,  and  may 
name  his  own  chamberlain  and  other  officers  for  re¬ 
ceiving  and  managing  his  revenue.  The  vaffds  of  the 
prince  are  entitled  to  eleft,  or  to  be  elecled,  members 
of  parliament  for  counties,  equally  with  thofe  who  hold 
of  the  crown. 

Juftices  of  9.  Judices  of  the  peace  are  magidrates  named  by 
the  peace,  t]le  f0Vereign  over  the  feveral  counties  of  the  kingdom, 
for  the  fpecial  purpofe  of  prefer ving  the  public  peace. 
Anciently  their  power  reached  little  farther  than  to 
bind  over  diforderly  perfons  for  their  appearance  before 
the  privy  council  or  judiciary ;  afterwards  they  were 
authorifed  to  judge  in  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  in 
mod  of  the  laws  concerning  public  policy.  They  may 
compel  workmen  or  labourers  to  ferve  for  a  rea fonable 
fee,  and  they  can  condemn  maders  in  the  wages  due  to 
their  fervants.  They  have  power  to  judge  in  quedions 
of  highways,  and  to  call  out  the  tenants  with  their 
cottars  and  fervants  to  perform  fix  days  work  yearly 
for  upholding  them.  It  has  been  lately,  however, 
found  by  the  court  of  feffion,  that  judices  have  no  jurif¬ 
diftion  whatever  in  common  aftions  for  debt.  So  that 
it  now  feems  fixed,  that  they  are  incompetent  in  fuch 
aftions,  except  where  they  are  declared  competent  by 
fpecial  datute. 

10.  Since  the  union,  our  judices  of  the  peace,  over 
and  above  the  powers  committed  to  them  by  the  laws 
of  Scotland,  are  authorifed  to  exercife  whatever  be¬ 
long  to  the  office  of  an  Engliffi  judice,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  public  peace.  From  that  time,  the  Scots 
and  the  Englifh  commiffions  have  run  in  the  fame 
fiyl e3  which  contains  powers  to  inquire  into  and  judge 


in  all  capital  crimes,  witchcraft,  felonies,  and  feveral  Law  of 
others  fpecially  enumerated  :  with  this  limitation  fub-  Scotland, 
joined,  of  which  jufiices  of  the  peace  may  lawfully  in - 
quire .  Two  judices  can  conditute  a  court.  Special 
datute  has  given  the  cognizance  of  feveral  matters  of 
excife  to  the  judices,  in  which  their  fentenees  are  fi¬ 
nal.  As  to  which,  and  the  powers  thereby  veded  in 
them,  the  reader  mud  of  neceffity  be  referred  to  the 
excife  laws  5  it  not  falling  within  the  plan  of  this 
work,  to  enter  into  fo  very  minute  a  detail  as  that 
would  prove. 

11.  A  borough  is  a  body  corporate,  made  up  of  Boroughs, 
the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  traft  of  ground,  erefted  by 

the  fovereign,  with  jurifdiftion  annexed  to  it.  „  Bo¬ 
roughs  are  erefted,  either  to  be  holden  of  the  fovereign 
himfelf,  which  is  the  general  cafe  of  royal  boroughs  ; 
or  of  the  fuperior  of  the  lands  erefted,  as  boroughs  of 
regality  and  barony.  Boroughs  royal  have  power,  by 
their  charters,  to  choofe  annually  certain  office  bearers 
or  magidrates  ;  and  in  boroughs  of  regality  and  ba¬ 
rony,  the  nomination  of  magidrates  is,  by  their  char¬ 
ter,  lodged  fometimes  in  the  inhabitants,  fometimes  in  ? 
the  fuperior.  Bailies  of  boroughs  have  jurifdiftion  in 
matters  of  debt,  fervices,  and  quedions  of  pofieffion 
betw  ixt  the  inhabitants.  Their  criminal  jurifdiftion 
extends  to  petty  riots,  and  recklefs  fire-raifing.  The 
dean  of  guild  is  that  magidrate  of  a  royal  borough 
who  is  head  of  the  merchant  company;  he  has  the  cog¬ 
nizance  of  mercantile  caufes  within  borough  ;  and  the 
infpeftion  of  buildings,  that  they  encroach  neither  on 
private  property,  nor  on  the  public  dreets  ;  and  he 
may  direct  infufficient  houfes  to  be  pulled  down.  His 
jurifdiftion  has  no  dependence  on  the  court  of  the  bo¬ 
rough,  or  bailie  court. 

12.  A  baron,  in  the  large  fenfe  of  that  word,  is  one  Barons* 
who  holds  his  lands  immediately  of  the  crown  ;  and,  as 
fuch,  had,  by  our  ancient  conditution,  right  to  a  feat 

in  parliament,  however  fmall  his  freehold  might  have 
been.  The  ltffer  barons  were  exempted  from  the  bur¬ 
den  of  attending  the  ferviee  of  parliament.  This  ex¬ 
emption  grew  infenfibly  into  an  utter  difability  in  all  the 
leffer  barons  from  fitting  in  parliament,  without  elec-* 
tion  by  the  county ;  though  no  datute  is  to  be  found 
exprefsly  excluding  them. 

13.  To  conditute  a  baron  in  tile  drift  law  fenfe,  his 
lands  mud  have  been  erefted,  or  at  lead  confirmed,  by 
the  king  in  liberam  baroniam  ;  and  fuch  baron  had  a 
certain  jurifdiftion,  both  civil  and  criminal,  which  he 
might  have  exercifed,  either  in  his  own  perfon,  or  by 
his  bailie. 

14.  By  the  late  jurifdiftion  aft,  the  civil  jurifdic- 
tion  of  a  baron  is  reduced  to  the  power  of  recovering 
from  his  vaffals  and  tenants,  the  rents  of  his  lands,  and 
of  condemning  them  in  mill  fervices  ;  and  of  judging 
in  caufes  where  the  debt  and  damages  do  not  exceed 
40s.  derling.  Elis  criminal  jurifdiftion  is,  by  the 
fame  datute,  limited  to  a  {faults,  batteries,  and  other 
fmaller  offences,  which  may  be  punifhed  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  20s.  derling,  or  by  fetting  the  offender  in 
the  docks  in  the  day  time  not  above  three  hours  ;  the 
fine  to  be  levied  by  poinding,  or  one  month’s  imprifon- 
ment.  The  jurifdiftion  formerly  competent  to  pro¬ 
prietors  of  mines,  and  coal  or  fait  works,  over  their 
workmen,  is  referved  :  and  alfo  that  which  was  com¬ 
petent  to  proprietors  who  had  the  right  of  fairs  or 
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markets,  for  cor  reft  nag  the  diforders  that  might  hap¬ 
pen  daring  their  continuance*,  provided  they  (hall  ex- 
ercife  no  jurifdiftion  inferring  the  iofs  of  life  or  demem¬ 
bration. 

15.  The  high  con  ft  able  of  Scotland  had  no  fixed  ter¬ 
ritorial  jurifdiftion,  but  followed  the  court 5  and  had, 
jointly  with  the  marifchal,  the  cognizance  of  all  crimes 
committed  within  two  leagues  of  it.  All  other  conlta- 
bularies  were  dependent  on  him  :  tlrefe  had  cattles,  and 
fometimes  borough's,  fubjeft  to  their  jurifdiftion,  as 
Dundee,  Montrofe,  &c.  and  among  other  powers,  now 
little  known,  they  had  the  right  of  exercifing  criminal 
jurifdiftion  within  their  refpeftive  territories  during 
the  continuance  of  fairs,  By  the  late  jurifdiftion  aft, 
all  jurifdiftions  of  conftabulary  are  diffoved,  except 
that  of  high  conftable. 

1 6.  The  office  of  the  Lyon  king  of  arms  was  chief¬ 
ly  minifterial,  to  denounce  war,  proclaim  peace,  carry 
public  meffages,  &c.  Bat  he  has  alfo  a  right  of  ju¬ 
rifdiftion,  whereby  he  can  punilh  all  who  ufurp  arms 
contrary  to  the  law  of  arms,  and  deprive  or  fufpend 

f  meffeng  rs,  heralds,  or  purfuivants,  (who  are  officers 
'named  by  himfelf)  ;  but  he  has  no  cognizance  of  the 
damage  arifing  to  the  private  party  through  the  meL 
fenger’s  fault.  Mefiengers  are  fubfervient  to  the  fu- 
preme  courts  of  Seffion  and  Judiciary  •  and  their  proper 
bufinefs  is  to  execute  all  the  king’s  letters  either  in  ci¬ 
vil  or  criminal  caufes.  They  mud  find  caution  for  the 
proper  difeharge  of  their  duty  qua  meffengers  ;  and  in 
cafe  of  any  malverfation,  or  negleft,  by  which  damage 
arifes  to  their  employers,  their  fureties  may  be  recur¬ 
red  upon  for  indemnification.  Thefe;  fureties,  however, 
are  not  anfwerahle  for  the  conduct  of  the  meffenger  in 
any  other  capacity  but  qua  fuch  5  and,  therefore,  if  a 
meffenger  is  authorifed  to  uplift  payment  from  a  debtor, 
and  fails  to  account  to  his  employer,  the  cautioner  is 
not  liable  *,  his  obligation  extending  only  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  and  proper  duties  of  the  office  in  executing  the  dili¬ 
gence,  Or  the  like. 

17.  Our  judges  had,  for  a  long  time,  no  other  fala- 
rles  or  appointments  than  what  arofc  from  the  fentences 
they  pronounc  ed.  Our  criminal  judges  applied  to  their 
own  ufe  the  fines  or  blues  of  their  feveral  courts  •,  and 
regalities  had  a  right  to  the  Angle’  cfehcat  of  all  per- 
fbns  denounced,  who  refided  within  their  jurifdiftion  j 
and  our  civil  judges  got  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
fum  contained  in  the  decree  pronounced.  But  thefe 
were  all  prohibited  upon  regular  falarits  being  fettled 
upon  them. 

Sect.  V.  Of  Ecclefafical  Perfons * 

1,  The  pope,  or  biftiop  of  Rome,  was  long  acknow¬ 
ledged,  over  the  weftern  part  of  Chrifttndom,  for  the 
head  of  the  Chriftian  church.  The  papal  jurifdiftion 
was  abolifhed  in  Scotland  anno  1560.  The  king  was, 
by  aft  1669,  declared  to  have  fupreme  authority  over 
all  perfons,  and  in  all  caufes  ecclefiaftical ;  but  this  aft 
was  repealed  by  1690,  as  inconfiftent  with  Prefbyterian 
church  government,  which  was  then  upon  the  point  of 
being  eftabliftied. 

2.  Before  the  reformation  from  Popery,  the  clergy 
was  divided  into  fecular  and  regular.  The  fecular  had 
a  particular  trad  of  ground  given  them  in  charge, 


within  which  they  exercifed  the  pafloral  office  of  bi- 
fhop,  prefbyter,  or  other  church  ctficer.  The  regular 
clergy  had  no  cure  of  fouls )  but  were  tied  down  to  re- 
fidence  in  their  abbacies,  priories,  or  other  monafte- 
ries  :  and  they  got  the  name  of  regular ,  from  the  rules 
of  mortification  to  which  they  were  bound,  according 
to  the  inftitu-tion  of  their  feveral  orders.  Upon  the  va¬ 
cancy  of  any  benefice,  whether  fecular  or  regular,  com- 
mendators  were  frequently  appointed  to  levy  the  fruits, 
as  faftors  or  (towards  during  the  vacancy.  The  pope 
alone  could  give  the  higher  benefices  in  commendam  ; 
and,  at  laid,  from  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  he  came 
to  name  commendators  for  life,  and  without  any  obli¬ 
gation  to  account.  After  the  Reformation,  feveral  ab¬ 
bacies  and  priories  urere  given  by  James  VI.  in  perps - 
tuam  commendam ,  to  laics. 

3.  Upon  abol hiring  the  pope’s  authority,  the  regular 
clergy  were  totally  fuppreffed  \  and  in  place  of  all  the 
different  degrees  which  dlitinguhhed  the  fecular  cler¬ 
gy,  we  had  at  firft  only  parochial  prefbyter s  or  miiii- 
fters,  and  fuperintendants,  who  had  the  overfight  of  the 
church  within  a  certain  diitrift  *,  foon  thereafter  the 
church  government  became  epifcopal  by  archbilhops, 
hi  (hops,  &cc.  \  and  after  fome  intermediate  turns,  is  now 
Prefbyterian  by  kirk  feffions,  prefbyteries,  fynods,  and 
general  affemblics. 

4.  Prelate,  in  our  flaUrUs,  fignifies  a  biftiop,  abbot, 
or  other  dignified  clergyman,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  of¬ 
fice,  had  a  feat  in  parliament.  Every  bifhop  had  his 
chapter,  which  con  filled  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
minillers  of  the  diocefe,  by  whofe  aflufance  he  ma¬ 
naged  the  affairs  of  the  church  within  that  diftiift. 

The  nomination  of  bifhops  to  vacant  fees  has  been  in 
the  crown  fince  1540,  though  under  the  appearance  of 
continuing  the  ancient  right  of  eleftion,  which  was  in 
the  chapter.  The  confirmation  by  the  crown  under  the 
great  feal,  of  the  chapter’s  eleftion,  conferred  a  right 
to  the  fpi ritual ity  of  the  benefice  j  and  a  fecond  grant 
upon  the  confecration  of  the  biftiop- cleft,  gave  a  title 
to  the  temporality  \  but  this  fecond  grant  fell  foon  into 
difufe. 

5.  He  who  founded  or  endowed  a  church  was  enti-  Patronage, 
tied  to  the  right  of  patronage  thereof,  or  advocatio  eccle- 

fee  ;  whereby,  among  other  privileges,  he  might  prefent 
a  churchman  to  the  cure,  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy.  The 
prefentee,  after  he  was  received  into  the  church,  had  a 
right  to  the  benefice  proprio  jure  ;  and  if  the  church 
was  parochial,  he  was  called  a  parfon .  The  pope  claim¬ 
ed  the  right  of  patronage  of  every  kirk  to  which  no 
third  party  could  (how  a  fpecial  title  \  and,  fince  the 
Reformation,  the  crown,  as  coming  in  place  of  the  pope, 
is  confidtred  as  univerfal  patron,  where  no  right  of  pa¬ 
tronage  appears  in  a  fubjeft.  Where  two  churches  are 
united,  which  had  different  patrons,  each  patron  pre- 
fents  by  turns. 

6.  Gentlemen  of  eftates  frequently  founded  colleges 
or  collegiate  churches  j  the  head  of  which  got  the  name 
of  provojl ,  under  whom  were  certain  prebendaries,  or 
canons,  who  had  their  feveral  Halls  in  the  church,  where 
they  fung  maffes.  Others  of  ltffer  fortunes  founded 
chaplainries,  which  were  donations  granted  for  the 
finging  of  maffes  for  deceafed  friends  at  particular  al¬ 
tars  in  a  church.  Though  all  thefe  were  fuppreffed' 
upon  the  Reformation,  their  founders  continued  pa¬ 
trons- 
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trons  of  the  endowments  ;  out  of  which  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  provide  buukrs,  to  be  educated  in  any  of  the 
univerfilies. 

7.  W  here  a  hind  is  gifted  for  the  eilablifhment  of  a 
fecond  mi  aider  m  a  pariih  where  the  cure  is  thought 
too  l:cfvy  for  one,  the  natronage  of  fuch  benefice  doe3 
i :  belong  to  the  donor,  but  to  him  who  was  patron 
of  the  hurch,  unlefs  either  where  the  donor  has  re- 
ferved  to  himfelf  the  right  of  patronage  in  the  dona- 
tioa,  or  whore  he  and  his  fneeefihrs  have  been  in  the 
confitaht  ulti  of  prefen  ting  the  fecond  minifier,  without 
challenge  from  the  patron.  The  right  of  presenting  in¬ 
cumbents  \Vtis  by  1690,  c.  23.  taken  from  patrons,  and 
veiled  in  the  ^heritors  -and  elders  of  the  pariih,  upon 
payment  to  foe  made  by  the  heritors  to  the  patron  of 
600  merks;  but  it  was  again  reltored  to  patrons,  10 
An.  0.  12.  with  he  exception  of  the  prefentations  fold 
in  purfuance  he  former  aft. 

8.  Patrons  were  not  limply  >adminiflrators  of  the 
church  ;  for  they  held  the  fruits  of  the  vacant  benefice 
as  their  own  for  fome  time  after  the  Reformation.  But 
that  right  is  now  no  more  than  a  trull  in  the  patron, 
who  mull  apply  them  to  pious  ufes  within  the  pariih, 
at  the  fight  of  the  heritors,  yearly  as  they  fall  due.  If 
he  fail,  he  lofes  his  right  of  adminiitering  the  vacant 
flipend  for  that  and  the  next  vacancy.  The  king, 
who  is  exempted  from  this  rule,  may  apply  the  va¬ 
cant  flipend  of  his  churches  to  any  pious  ufe,  though 
not  within  the  pariih.  If  one  fhould  be  ordained  to  a 
church,  in  oppofition  to  the  prefentee,  the  patron, 
whofe  civil  right  cannot  be  affefted  by  any  fentence  of 
a  church  court,  may  retain  the  flipend  as  vacant.  Pa¬ 
trons  are  to  this  day  entitled  to  a  feat  and  burial  place 
in  the  churches  of  which  they  are  patrons,  and  to  the 
right  of  all  the  teinds  of  the  parifh  not  heritably  dif- 
poned. 

9.  That  kirks  may  not  continue  too  long  vacant,  the 
patron  mull  prefent  to  the  prefhytery  (formerly  to  the 
bifhop)  a  fit  perfon  for  fupplying  the  cure,  within 
fix  months  from  his  knowledge  of  the  vacancy,  other- 
wife  the  right  of  prefentation  accrues  to  the  prefhytery 
jure  devoluto .  Upon  prefentation  by  the  patron,  the 

bifhop  collated  or  conferred  the  benefice  upon  the  pre¬ 
fentee  by  a  writing,  in  which  he  appointed  certain  mi- 
niflers  of  thedioeefeto  induce  or  inflitute  him  into  the 
church  ;  which  induftion  completed  Ills  right,  and  was 
performed  by  their  placing  him  in  the  pulpit,  and  de¬ 
livering  to  him  the  Bible  and  keys  of  the  church.  The 
bilhop  collated  to  the  churches  of  which  himfelf  was 
patron,  pleno  jure ,  or  without  prefentation  :  which  he 
alfo  did  in  menfal  churches,  whofe  patronages  were 
funk,  by  the  churches  being  appropriated  to  him,  as 
part  of  his  patrimony.  Since  the  Revolution,  a  judicial 
aft  of  admiffion  by  the  prefhytery,  proceeding  either 
upon  a  prefentation,  or  upon  a  call  from  the  heritors 
and  elders,  or  upon  their  own  jus  devolutum ,  completes 
the  minifler’s  right  to  the  benefice. 

10.  Soon  after  the  Reformation,  the  Popilh  church¬ 
men  were  prevailed  upon  to  refign  in  the  fovereign’s 
hands  a  third  of  their  benefices;  which  was  appropri¬ 
ated,  in  the  firfl  place,  for  the  fubfiflence  of  the  reform¬ 
ed  clergy.  To  make  this  fund  effeftual,  particular  lo¬ 
calities  were  afiigned  in  every  benefice,  to  the  extent  of 
a  third,  called  the  ajfumplion  of  thirds  ;  and  for  the  far¬ 
ther  fupport  of  miniflers,  Queen  ?d[ary  made  a  grant 
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in  their  favour  of  all  the  fmall  benefices  not  exceeding  Law  of 
300  merles.  Bifiiops,  by  the  aft  which  reltored  them  tS  olIamj- 
to  the  whole  of  their  benefices,  were  obliged  to  main- 
tain  the  miniiters  within  their  diocefis,  out  of  the 
thirds  ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  laic  titulars,  who  got 
grants  of  the  teinds,  became  bound,  by  their  accepta¬ 
tion  thereof,  to  provide  the  kirks  within  their  erec¬ 
tions  in  competent  flipends. 

ii.  But  all  thofe  expedients  for  the  maintenance  ofcammif- 
the  clergy  having  proved  ineffeftual,  a  commifiion  of  lion  for 
parliament  was  appointed  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  P_lanting 
for  planting  kirks,  and  modifying  flipends  to  miniflers ^|^s,va’ 
out  of  the  teinds  ;  and  afterwards  feveral  other  com-  ^ds  &c» 
millions  were  appointed,  with  the  more  ample  powders 
of  dividing  large  parifhes,  erefting  new  ones,  &c.  aft 
of  which  were,  in  1707,  transferred  to  the  court  of 
feffion,  with  this  limitation,  that  no  parifh  fhould  be 
disjoined,  nor  new  church  erefted,  nor  old  one  remov¬ 
ed  to  a  new  place,  without  the  confent  of  three-fourths 
of  the  heritors,  computing  the  votes,  not  by  their  num¬ 
bers,  but  by  the  valuation  of  their  rents  within  the  pa¬ 
rifh.  The  judges  of  feffion,  when  fitting  in  that  court, 
are  confidered  as  a  coramiffion  of  parliament,  and  have 
their  proper  clerks,  macers,  and  other  officers  of  court, 
as  fuch. 


12.  The  lowefl  flipend  that  could  be  modified  to  a  Stipends, 
miniiler  by  the  firll  commiffion,  was  500  merks,  ox- 

five  chaldcrs  of  viftual,  unlefs  where  the  w  hole  teinds 
of  the  parifh  did  not  extend  fo  far  :  and  the  highefl 
was  1000  merks,  or  ten  chalders.  The  parliament 
1633  raikd  the  minimum  to  eight  chalders  of  viftual, 
and  proport ionably  in  filver  ;  but  as  neither  the  com- 
miffion  appointed  by  that  aft,  nor  any  of  the  fubfe- 
quent  ones,  was  limited  as  to  the  maximum ,  the  coiU- 
miflioners  have  been  in  ufe  to  augment  flipends  con- 
fiderably  above  the  old  maximum ,  where  there  is  fuffi- 
ciency  of  free  teinds,  and  the  cure  is  burdenfome,  or 
living  expenfive. 

13.  Where  a  certain  quantity  of  flipend  is  modified 
to  a  miniflcr  cut  of  the  teinds  of  a  parifh,  without  pro¬ 
portioning  that  flipend  among  the  feveral  heritors,  the 
decree  is  called  a  decree  of  modification  ;  but  where 
the  commiffioncrs  alfo  fitf  the  particular  proportions 
payable  by  each  heritor,  it  is  a  decree  of  modification 
and  locality .  Where  a  flipend  is  only  modified,  it  is 
fecured  on  the  whole  teinds  of  the  parifh,  fo  that  the 
miniffer  can  infill  againil  any  one  heritor  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  teinds  ;  fuch  heritor  being  always  en¬ 
titled  to  relief  againfl  the  refl  for  what  he  fliall  have 
paid  above  his  jufl  fliare  :  but  where  the  flipend  is  alfo 
localled,  each  heritor  is  liable  in  no  more  than  his  own 
proportion. 

14.  Few  of  the  reformed  miniflers  were,  at  firfl,  Manfe, 
provided  with  dwelling  houfes  ;  moll  of  the  Popifh 
clergy  having,  upon  the  firfl  appearance  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  let  their  manfes  in  feu,  or  in  long  tack  :  mi- 
nillers  therefore  got  a  right,  in  1563,  to  as  much  of 
thefe  manfes  as  would  ferve  them,  notwithflanding  fuch 

feus  or  tacks.  Where  there  was  no  parfon’s  nor  vicar’s 
manfe,  one  was  to  be  built  by  the  heritors,  at  the  fight 
of  the  bifhop,  (now  the  prefhytery),  the  charge  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  loccl.  Scots,  nor  below  500  merks.  Under  a 
manfe  are  comprehended  liable,  barn,  and  byre,  with 
a  garden  ;  for  all  which  it  is  ufual  to  allow  half  an  acre 
of  ground. 

15.  Every 
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Law  of  15.  Every  incumbent  is  entitled  at  hi s  entry  to  have 
Scotland.  ffis  manfe  put  in  good  condition  *,  for  which  purpofe 
>  t|ie  prefLytery  may  appoint  a  vifitation  by  tradefmen, 
and  order  eitimates  to  be  laid  before  them  of  the  fums 
necefiary  for  the  repairing,  which  they  may  proportion 
among  the  heritors  according  to  their  valuations.  The 
prefbytery,  after  the  manfe  is  made  fufficient,  ought, 
upon  application  of  the  heritors,  to  declare  it  a  free 
manfe  j  which  lays  the  incumbent  under  an  obligation 
to  uphold  it  in  good  condition  during  his  incumbency, 
other  wife  he  or  his  executors  (hall  be  liable  in  dama¬ 
ges  ;  but  they  are  not  bound  to  make  up  the  lofs  a- 
rifing  from  the  necefiary  decay  of  the  building  by  the 
walle  of  time. 

Glebe,  and  1 6.  All  miniflers,  where  there  is  any  landward  or 
country  pariffi,  are,  over  and  above  their  ltipend,  en¬ 
titled  to  a  glebe,  which  comprehends  four  acres  of 
arable  land,  or  fixteen  fowms  of  pafture  gi*ound  where 
there  is  no  arable  land  (a  fowm  is  what  will  graze  ten 
fneep  or  one  cow)  }  and  it  is  to  be  defigned  or  marked 
by  the  biiliop  or  prefbytery  out  of  fuch  kirklands  with¬ 
in  the  pariffi  as  lie  neareft  to  the  kirk,  and,  in  default 
of  kirklands,  out  of  temporal  lands. 

17.  A  right  of  relief  is  competent  to  the  heritors, 
whofe  lands  are  fet  off  for  the  manfe  or  glebe,  againft 
the  other  heritors  of  the  parifli.  Manfcs  and  glebes 
being  once  regularly  defigned,  cannot  be  feued  or  fold 
by  the  incumbent  in  prejudice  of  his  fuccefibrs,  which 
is  in  practice  extended  even  to  the  cafe  where  fuch  a- 
lienation  evidently  appears  profitable  to  the  benefice. 
Grafs.  18.  Minifters,  belide  their  glebe,  are  entitled  to 

grafs  for  a  horfe  and  two  cows.  And  if  the  lands, 
out  of  which  the  grafs  may  be  defigned,  either  lie  at 
a  diftance,  or  are  not  fit  for  paflure,  the  heritors  are 
to  pay  to  the  minifter  20I.  Scots  yearly,  as  an  equiva¬ 
lent.  Minifies  have  alfo  freedom  of  foggage,  paftur- 
age,  fuel,  feal,  divot,  loaning,  and  free  iffi  and  entry, 
according  to  ufe  and  wont :  but  what  thefe  privileges 
are,  mull  be  determined  by  the  local  cuftom  of  the  fe- 
veral  pariffies. 

Terms  of  x9*  The  legal  terms  at  which  (Upends  become  due 
payment  of  to  minifters  are  Whitfunday  and  Michaelmas.  If  the 
Spends.  incumbent  be  admitted  to  his  church  before  Whitfun¬ 
day  (till  which  term  the  corns  are  not  prefumed  to  be 
fully  fowm),  he  has  right  to  that  whole  year’s  ftipend  ; 
and,  if  he  is  received  after  Whitfunday,  and  before 
Michaelmas,  he  is  entitled  to  the  half  of  that  year } 
becaufe,  though  the  corns  were  Town  before  his  en¬ 
try,  he  was  admitted  before  the  term  at  which  they 
are  prefumed  to  be  reaped.  By  the  fame  reafon,  if 
he  dies  or  is  tranfported  before  Whitfunday,  he  has 
right  to  no  part  of  that  year  •,  if  before  Michaelmas, 
to  the  half-,  and  if  not  till  after  Michaelmas,  to  the 
whole. 

Annat  or  2.6.  After  the  minifter’s  death,  the  executors  have 
sun.  right  to  the  annat  \  which,  in  the  fenfe  of  the  canon 
law,  was  a  right  referved  to  the  pope  of  the  firft 
year’s  fruits  of  every  benefice.  Upon  a  threatened  in- 
vafion  from  England  anno  1547?  the  annat  w-as  given 
by  our  parliament,  notwitliftanding  this  right  in  the 
pope,  to  the  executors  of  fuch  churchmen,  as  fhould 
fall  in  battle  in  defence  of  their  country  :  but  the  word 
annat  or  ann,  as  it  is  now'  understood,  is  the  right 
which  law  rives  to  the  executors  of  miniflers,  of  half 
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a  year’s  benefice  over  and  above  what  was  due  to  the  l.&w  of 
minifter  hixnfelf  for  his  incumbency.  t Scotland,^ 

21.  The  executors  of  a  mini  Iter  need  make  up  no 
title  to  the  ann  by  confirmation  :  neither  is  the  right 
afiignable  by  the  minifter,  or  alterable  wfith  his  debts } 
for  it  .never  belonged  to  him,  but  is  a  mere  gratuity 
given  by  law  to  thole  for  whom  it  is  prefumed  the  de- 
ceafed  could  not  fufficiently  provide  \  and  law  has 
given  it  exprefslv  to  executors :  and  if  it  were  to  be  go¬ 
verned  by  the  rules  of  fucceffion  in  executory,  the  wi¬ 
dow,  in  cafe  of  no  children,  would  get  one  half,  the 
other  would  go  to  the  next  of  kin  $  and  where  there 
are  children,  the  would  be  entitled  to  a  third,  and  the 
other  two-thirds  would  fall  equally  among  the  children. 

But  the  court  of  feffion,  probably  led  by  the  general 
practice,  have  in  this  lad  cafe  divided  the  ann  into  two 
equal  parts  *,  of  which  one  goes  to  the  w'idowr,  and  the 
other  among  the  children  in  capita . 

22.  From  the  great  confidence  that  was,  in  the  firft  Jurifdi<ftion 
ages  of  Chriftianity,  repofed  in  churchmen,  dying  per-0^1^10^5, 
Tons  frequently  committed  to  them  the  care  of  their 
eftates,  and  of  their  orphan  children  but  thefe  were 

(imply  rights  of  truft,  not  of  jurifdi£lion.  The  clergy 
foon  had  the  addrefs  to  eftablifh  to  themfelves  a  proper 
jurifdi&ion,  not  confined  to  points  of  ecclefiaitical 
right,  but  extending  to  queftions  that  had  no  concern 
with  the  church.  They  judged  not  only  in  teinds, 
patronages,  teftaments,  breach  of  vow,  fcandal,  &c. 
but  in  queftions  of  marriage  and  divorce,  becaufe 
marriage  was  a  facrament;  in  tochers,  becaufe  thefe 
were  given  in  confideration  of  marriage  \  in  all  que¬ 
ftions  where  an  oath  intervened,  on  pretence  that 
oaths  were  a  part  of  religious  worfliip,  Sec.  As 
churchmen  came,  by  the  means  of  this  extenfive  jurif- 
didlion,  to  be  diverted  from  their  proper  functions, 
they  committed  the  exercife  of  it  to  their  officials,  or 
commifiaries :  hence  the  commiflary  court  was  called 
the  bijhop's  court ,  and  curia  Chriftianitatis  ;  it  was  alfo 
flyled  the  conjijlorial  court ;  from  conjij} or y,  a  name  firft 
given  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  Homan  emperors, 
and  afterwards  to  the  courts  of  judicature  held  by 
churchmen. 

23.  At  the  Reformation,  all  epifcopal  jurifdidion,Commii- 
exercifed  under  the  authority  of  the  biffiop  of  Rome,  (ary. 
was  aboliffied.  As  the  courfe  of  juftice  in  confiftorial 
caufes  wras  thereby  (topped,  Q.  Mary,  befides  naming 

a  commiflary  for  every  diocefe,  did,  by  a  fpecial  grant, 
eftablifh  a  new  commiflary  court  at  Edinburgh,  con¬ 
fiding  of  four  judges  or  commifiaries.  This  court  is 
veiled  with  a  double  jurifdiStion  5  one  diocefan,  which 
is  exercifed  in  the  fpecial  territory  contained  in  the 
grant,  viz.  the  counties  of  Edinburgh,  Haddington, 
Linlithgow,  Peebles,  and  a  great  part  of  Stirlingshire 
and  another  univerfal,  by  which  the  judges  confirm  the 
teftaments  of  all  who  die  in  foreign  parts,  and  may  re¬ 
duce  the  decrees  of  all  inferior  commifiaries,  provided 
the.  reduction  be  purfued  within  a  year  after  the  de¬ 
cree.  Bifhops,  upon  their  re-eft  abliihrnent  in  the  reign 
of  James  VI.  were  refiored  to  the  right  of  naming  their- 
feveral  commifiaries. 

24.  As  the  clergy,  in  time  of  Popery,  a  flume  d  a 
jurifdidicm  independent  of  the  civil  power  or  any  fe- 
cular  court,  their  fenlenccs  could  he  reviewed  only  by 
the  pop,  or  judges  delegated  by  him  ;  fo  that,  with 
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aw  of  regard  to  the  courts  of  Scotland,  their  jurifdi#ion  was 
Seorimcl.  fUpreme#  But,  by  an  a#  1 560,  the  appeals  from  the 
~  bitliops  courts,  that  were  then  depending  before  the 
Roman  confiftories,  were  ordained  to  be  decided  by 
the  court  of  ft  flion  :  and  by  a  pofterior  aft,  1609,  the 
feffion  is  declared  the  king’s  great  confiftory,  with 
power  to  review  all  fentences  pronounced  by  the  com- 
miffaries.  Neverthelcfs,  fiiice  that  court  had  no  inhe¬ 
rent  jurifdi#ion  in  confiftorial  caufes  prior  to  this  fta- 
tute,  and  fince  the  flatute  gives  them  a  power  of 
judging  only  by  way  of  advocation,  they  have  not,  to 
this  day,  any  proper  confiftorial  jurifdi&ion  in  the  firft; 
inftance  *,  neither  do  they  pronounce  fentence  in  any 
confiftorial  caufe  brought  from  the  comm  diaries,  but 
remit  it  back  to  them  with  inftru#ions.  By  the  prac¬ 
tice  immediately  fubfequent  to  the  a#  before  quoted, 
they  did  not  admit  advocations  from  the  inferior  com- 
miffaries,  till  the  caufe  was  firft;  brought  before  the 
commiffaries  of  Edinburgh  j  but  that  pra#ice  is  now 
in  difufe. 

25.  The  commiffaries  retain  to  this  day  an  exclufive 
power  of  judging  in  declarators  of  marriage,  and  of 
the  nullity  of  marriage  ;  in  a#ions  of  divorce  and  of 
non-adherence,  of  adultery,  baftardy,  and  confirmation 
of  teftaments  *,  becaufe  all  thefe  matters  are  ftill  confi- 
dered  to  be  properly  confiftorial.  Inferior  commiffaries 
are  not  competent  to  queftions  of  divorce,  under  which 
are  comprehended  queftions  of  baftardy  and  adherence, 
when  they  have  a  connexion  with  the  lawfulncfs  of  mar¬ 
riage,  or  with  adultery. 

26.  Commiffaries  have  now  no  power  to  pronounce 
decrees  in  abfence  for  any  fum  above  40I.  Scots,  except 
in  caufes  properly  confiftoria!  •,  but  they  may  authenti¬ 
cate  tutorial  and  curatorial  inventories  ;  and  all  bonds, 
contracts,  &c.  which  contain  a  claufe  for  regiftration  in 
the  books  of  any  judge  competent,  and  protefls  on  bills, 
may  be  regiftered  in  their  books. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  Marriage. 


cl?c. 

Marriage. 


1.  Perfons,  when  confidered  in  a  private  capacity,  are 
chiefly  diftinguiftied  by  their  mutual  relations  \  as  huf- 
band  and  wife,  tutor  and  minor,  father  and  child, 
mafter  and  fervant.  The  relation  of  hufband  and 
wife  is  conftituted  by  marriage  •,  which  is  the  con¬ 
junction  of  man  and  wife,  vowing  to  live  infeparably 
till  death. 

2.  Marriage  is  truly  a  contra#,  and  fo  requires  the 
confent  of  parties.  Idiots,  therefore,  and  furious  per¬ 
fons,  cannot  marry.  As  no  perfon  is  prefumed  capable 
of  confent  within  the  years  of  pupillarity,  which,  by 
our  law,  lafts  till  the  age  of  14  in  males,  and  12  in 
females,  marriage  cannot  be  contracted  by  pupils ;  but 
if  the  married  pair  (ball  cohabit  after  puberty,  fuch 
acquiefcence  gives  force  to  the  marriage.  Marriage  is 
fully  perfected  by  confent  j  which,  without  confum- 
mation,  founds  all  the  conjugal  rights  and  duties.  The 
confent  requifite  to  marriage  rauil  be  de  prajentt .  A 
promife  of  marriage  ( iUpulatio  fponfalitw)  may  be  re¬ 
filled  from,  as  long  as  matters  are  entire  ^  but  if  any 
thing  be  done  by  one  of  the  parties,  whereby  a  pre¬ 
judice  arifes  from  the  non-performance,  the  party  re¬ 
ining  is  liable  in  damages  to  the  other.  The  cano- 

and  after  them  our  courts  of  jufiice,  explain  a 


copu/a  fubfequent  to  a  promife  of  marriage  into  aftual  Lawaf 
marriage.  Sc#!Sid, 

3.  It  is  not  neceflary  that  marriage  {hould  be  cele- 
brated  by  a  clergyman.  The  confent  of  parties  nciay  celebratiwi. 
be  declared  before  any  magistrate,  or  (imply  before 
witneffes  :  and  though  no  formal  confent  iliould  ap¬ 
pear,  marriage  is  prefumed  from  the  cohabitation,  or 

living  together  at  bed  and  board,  of  a  man  and  wo¬ 
man  who  are  generally  reputed  hufband  and  wife.  One’s 
acknowledgement  of  his  marriage  to  the  midwife  whom 
he  called  to  his  wife,  and  to  the  miniiter  who  baptized 
his  child,  was  found  fufficient  presumptive  evidence  of 
marriage,  without  the  aid  either  of  cohabitation  or  of 
habit  and  repute .  The  father’s  confent  was,  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  law,  effential  to  the  marriage  of  children  in  fa  mu 
lia  :  but,  by  our  law,  children  may  enter  into  marriage, 
without  the  knowledge,  and  even  againft  ^the  remon- 
ftrances,  of  a  father. 

4.  Marriage  is  forbidden  within  certain  degrees  of Forbictlen 
blood.  By  the  law  of  Mofes  (Leviticus  xviii.),  which  decrees, 
by  the  a 61  1567.  c.  15.  has  been  adopted  by  us,  feconds 

in  blood,  and  all  remoter  degrees,  may  all  lawfully 
marry.  By  feconds  in  blood  are  meant  firft  coufins. 

Marriage  in  the  dire#  line  is  forbidden  in  infinitum ;  as 
it  is  alfo  in  the  collateral  line,  in  the  fpecial  cafe  where 
one  of  the  parties  is  loco  parentis  to  the  other,  as 
grand  uncle,  great  grand  uncle,  &c.  with  ret  pc#  to 
his  grand  niece,  &c.  The  fame  degrees  that  are  prohi¬ 
bited  in  confanguinity,  are  prohibited  in  affinity  ;  which 
is  the  tie  arifing  from  marriage  betwixt  one  of  the  mar¬ 
ried  pair  and  the  blood  relations  of  the  other.  Mar- Other 
riage  alfo,  where  either  of  the  parties  is  naturally  unfit  grounds  of 
for  generation,  or  ftnnds  already  married  to  a  third  per- nulilt*Y# 
fon,  is  ipfo  jure  null. 

5.  To  prevent  bigamy  and  inceftuous  marriages,  proclama- 
the  church  has  introduced  proclamations  of  banns  ;  tion  of 
which  is  the  ceremony  of  publifliing  the  names  and^anns* 
defignations  of  thofe  who  intend  to  intermarry  in  the 
churches  where  the  bride  and  bridegroom  refide,  after 

the  congrcgationris  afftmbled  for  divine  fervice  j  that 
all  perfons  who  know  any  obje#ion  to  the  marriage  may 
offer  it.  When  the  order  of  the  church  is  obferved,  the 
marriage  is  called  regular  ;  when  other  wife,  clandejline. 

Marriage  is  valid  when  entered  into  in  either  of  thefe 
ways  •,  but  when  clandeftine,  there  are  certain  penalties 
impofed  upon  the  parties  as  well  as  the  celebrator  and 
witneffes. 

6.  By  marriage,  a  fociety  is  created  between  the  mar- comrm!- 
ried  pair,  which  draws  after  it  a  mutual  communication  won  of 
of  their  civil  interefts,  in  as  far  as  is  neceflary  for  main- goods, 
taining  it.  As  the  fociety  lafts  only  for  the  joint  lives 

of  th zfociii  therefore  rights  that  have  the  nature  of  a 
perpetuity,  which  our  law  ftyles  heritable ,  are  not 
brought  under  the  partnerfhip  or  communion  of  goods  j 
as  a  land  eftate,  or  bonds  bearing  a  yearly  intereft  :  it 
is  only  moveable  fubje#s,  or  the  fruits  produced  by  he¬ 
ritable  fubje#s  during  the  marriage,  that  become  com¬ 
mon  to  man  and  wife. 

7.  The  hufband,  as  the  head  of  the  wife,  has  the  mariik 
foie  right  of  managing  the  goods  in  communion,  which J 

is  called  jus  tnanti.  This  right  is  fo  abfolute,  that  it 
bears  but  little  refemblance  to  a  right  of  adminiftering 
a  common  fubje#.  For  the  hufband  can,  in  virtue 
thereof,  fell,  or  even  gift,  at  his  pleafure,  the  whole 
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goods  falling  under  communion  3  and  hi3  creditors 
f  may  affeft  them  for  the  payment  of  his  proper  debts  : 
fo  that  the  jus  mariti  carries  all  the  characters  of  an 
aflignation,  by  the  wife  to  her  hufband,  of  her  move- 
able  eftate.  It  arifes  ipfo  jure  from  the  marriage  3  and 
therefore  needs  no  other  conftitution.  But  a  ftranger 
may  convey  an  eftate  to  a  wife,  fo  as  it  lhall  not  be 
fubjedt  to  the  hufhand’s  adminiftration  j  or  the  huf- 
band  himfelf  may,  in  the  marriage  contract,  renounce 
his  jus  mariti  in  all  or  any  part  of  his  wife’s  moveable 
eft  ate. 

8.  From  this  right  are  excepted  paraphernal  goods, 
which,  as  the  word  is  understood  in  our  law,  compre¬ 
hends  the  wife’s  wearing  apparel,  and  the  ornaments 
proper  to  her  perfon  3  as  necklaces,  ear-rings,  breaft 
or  arm  jewels,  buckles,  &c.  Thefe  are  neither  alien¬ 
able  by  the  hufband,  nor  affeClable  by  his  creditors. 
Things  of  promifeuous  ufe  to  hufband  and  wife,  as 
plate,  medals,  &:c.  may  become  paraphernalia,  by  the 
huiband’s  giving  them  to  the  wife,  at  or  before  mar¬ 
riage  3  but  they  are  paraphernal  only  in  regard  to 
that  hufband  wfho  gave  them  as  fuch,  and  are  tfteem- 
ed  common  moveables,  if  the  wife,  whole  parapherna¬ 
lia  they  were,  be  afterwards  married  to  a  fecond  huf¬ 
band  3  unlefs  he  fhall  in  the  fame  manner  appropriate 
them  to  her. 

9.  The  right  of  the  hufband  to  the  wife’s  moveable 
eftate,  is  burdened  with  the  moveable  debts  contracted 
by  her  before  marriage  3  and  as  his  right  is  univerfal, 
fo  alfo  is  his  burden  3  fur  it  reaches  to  her  whole 
moveable  debts,  though  they  (hould  far  exceed  her 
moveable  eftate.  Yet  the  hufband  is  not  confidered  as 
the  true  debtor  in  his  wife’s  debts.  In  all  actions  for 
payment,  (he'  is  the  proper  defender  :  the  hufband  is 
only  cited  for  his  intereft  :  that  is,  as  curator  to  her, 
and  adminiftrator  of  the  fociety  goods.  As  foon  there¬ 
fore  as  the  marriage  is  diffolved,  and  the  fociety  goods 
thereby  fuffer  a  divifion,  the  hufband  is  no  farther  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  (hare  belonging  to  bisdeceafed  wife  :  and 
consequently  is  no  longer  liable  to  pay  her  debts,  which 
muff  be  recovered  from  her  representatives  or  Ter  fepa- 
rate  eftate. 

10.  This  obligation  upon  the  hufband  is,  however, 
perpetuated  againft  him,  (1  )  Where  his  proper  eftate, 
real  or  perfonal,  has  been  affe&ed,  during  the  marriage, 
by  complete  legal  diligence  3  in  which  cafe,  the  huf¬ 
band  mull,  by  the  common  rules  of  law,  relieve  his 
property  from  the  burden  with  which  it  ftands  charged  ; 
but  the  utmoft  diligence  againft  his  perfon  is  not  luf- 
ficient  to  perpetuate  the  obligation  3  nor  even  incom¬ 
plete  dilige  nce  againft  his  eftate.  (2.)  The  hufband 
continues  liable,  even  after  the  wife’s  death,  in  fo  far 
as  he  is  lucratus  or  profited  by  her  eftate  :  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  the  law?  does  not  confider  a  hufband  who  has  got 
but  a  moderate  tocher  with  the  wife  as  lucratus  by 
the  marriage  3  it  is  the  excefs  only  which  it  confiders 
as  lucrum ,  and  that  muft  be  eftimated  by  the  quality 
of  the  parties  and  their  condition  of  life  As  he 
was  at  no  time  the  proper  debtor  in  his  wife’s  moveable 
debts  3  therefore,  though  he  fhould  be  lucratus ,  he  is, 
after  the  diflblution,  only  liable  for  them  Juhfidiane , 
i.  e.  if  her  own  feparate  eftate  is  not  fufficient  to  pay 
them  off. 

11.  Where  the  wife  is  debtor  in  that  fort  of  debt, 
which,  if  it  had  been  due  to  her,  would  have  excluded 
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th ejus  mariti ,  e.  g.  in  bonds  bearing  intereft,  which,  as  Law  of 
we  fhall  afterwards  fee  (clxiii.  4.),  continues  heritable  ,Scotian  \ 
as  to  the  rights  of  hufband  and  w  ife,  notwithftanding 
of  the  enactment  of  the  llatute  1661,  which  renders 
them  moveable  in  certain  other  refpe&s,  the  hufband 
is  liable  only  for  the  bygone  interefts,  and  tliofe  that 
may  grow  upon  the  debt  during  the  marriage  ;  becaufe 
his  obligation  for  her  debts  muft  be  commenfurated  to 
the  intereft  he  has  in  her  eftate.  It  is  the  hufband 
alone  who  is  liable  in  perfonal  diligence  for  his  wife’s 
debts,  while  the  marriage  fubfifts  :  the  wife,  who  is  the 
proper  debtor,  is  free  from  all  perfonal  execution  upon 
them  while  ftie  is  vejlita  vivo. 

12.  The  hufband  by  marriage  becomes  the  perpe-  The  huf- 
tual  curator  of  the  wife.  From  this  right  it  arifes,  bai}d  is  the 
I.  That  no  fuit  can  proceed  againft  the  wife  till  the  s  cmii" 
hufband  be  cited  for  his  intereft.  2.  All  deeds,  done 

by  a  wife  without  the  hufband’s  confent,  are  null  3  nei¬ 
ther  can  ftie  fue  in  any  a61ion  without  the  hufhand’s 
concurrence.  Yet,  where  the  hufband  refufes,  or  by 
reafon  of  forfeiture,  &e.  cannot  concur  3  or  where  the 
aftion  is  to  be  brought  againft  the  hufband  himfelf,  for 
performing  his  part  of  the  marriage  articles  3  the  judge 
w  ill  authorize  her  to  fue  in  her  own  name.  The  effe£ts 
arifing  from  this  curatorial  power  difeover  themfelvcs 
even  before  marriage,  upon  the  publication  of  banns  3 
after  which  the  bride,  being  no  longer fui  juris ,  can  con¬ 
trail  no  debt,  nor  do  any  deed,  either  to  the  prejudice 
of  her  future  hufband,  nor  even  to  her  own.  But  in 
order  to  this,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  banns  fhall  have 
been  publifhed  in  the  bride’s  parifh  church  as  well  as 
in  that  of  her  hufband. 

13.  If  the  hufband  fhould  either  withdraw  from  his  Separate 
wife,  or  turn  her  out  of  doors  3  or  if,  continuing  in^knomv 
family  with  her,  he  fhould  by  fevere  treatment  endan¬ 
ger  her  life  3  the  commiffaries  will  authorize  a  repara¬ 
tion  ci  menfa  et  thoro ,  and  give  a  feparate  alimony  to 

the  wife,  fuitable  to  her  hufband’s  eftate,  from  the 
time  of  fuch  feparation  until  either  a  reconciliation  or 
a  fentence  of  divorce. 

14.  Certain  obligations  of  the  wife  are  valid,  not-  What  obli- 
wiihttanding  her  being  Jub  cura  mariti ;  ex.  gr.  obli-  gations  of 
gations  arifing  from  delict  ;  for  w  ives  have  no  privilege  w^e  va* 
to  commit  crimes.  But  if  the  punilhment  relolvts  in-a  ‘ 

to  a  pecuniary  mul6t,  the  execution  of  it  muft,  from  her 
incapacity  to  fulfil,  be  fulpencied  till  the  diflblution  of 
the  marriage,  unMs  the  wile  has  a  feparate  eftate  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  jus  mariti . 

15.  Obligations  arifing  from  contract,  affe£t  either 
the  perfon  or  the  eftate.  The  law  has  been  fo  careful 
to  protect  wives  while  fuh  cura  mariti that  all  per¬ 
fonal  obligations  granted  by  a  wife,  though  with  the 
hufband’s  confent,  as  bonds,  bilk,  8tc.  are  null  3  with 
the  following  exceptions  ;  (1.)  Where  the  wife  gets 
a  feparate  peculium  or  ftock,  either  from  her  father  or 
a  ft  ranger,  for  her  own  or  her  children’s  alimony,  fhe 
may  grant  perfonal  obligations  in  relation  to  fuch  ftock  : 
and  by  ftronger  reafon,  perfonal  obligations  granted 
by  a  wife  are  good,  when  her  perfon  is  aflually  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  hulhand’s  power  by  a  judicial  fepara¬ 
tion.  (2  )  A  wife’s  perfonal  obligation,  granted  in 
the  form  of  a  deed  inter  vivos,  is  valid,  if  it  is  not  to 
take  effect  till  her  death.  (3.)  Where  the  wife  is  by 
the  hufhand  preepofita  negotiis ,  in  trull ed  with  the  ma¬ 
nagement  either  of  a  particular  branch  ©fbufinefsor 
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Law  of  of  liis  whole  affairs,  all  the  contrails  fhe  enters  into  in 
fcc  land.  tjle  exercife  of  her  prcepojitura  are  effectual,  even  though 
. v  "  they  be  not  reduced  to  writing,  but  {hould  ariie  mere¬ 
ly  ex  re,  from  furnifhings  made  to  her  ;  but  fuch  obli¬ 
gations  have  r.o  force  againft  the  wife  ;  it  is  the  huf- 
band  only,  by  whofe  commiffion  {he  ads,  who  is  there¬ 
by  obliged. 

1 6,  A  wife,  while  fhe  remains  in  family  with  her 
hufband,  is  confidered  as  prap'fia  negotits  domefhcis , 
and  confeque*  tly  may  provide  things  proper  for  the 
family  ;  tor  the  price,  whereof  the  hufband  i  liable, 
though  they  thould  be  mifapplied,  or  though  the  huf¬ 
band  fhoulu  have  given  her  money  to  provide  them  tlie- 
Inhib'tion  wjlerc-  x\  hufband  who  iufgeds  thst  his  wife  may 
wife^  a  hyrt  fortune  by  high  living,  may  uie  the  remedy  of 
inhibition  againft  her;  by  which  all  per  Tons  arc  inter- 
pelled  from  eontrading  with  her,  or  giving  her  credit. 
After  the  completing  of  this  diligence,  whereby  the 
prcepofdura  falls,  the  wife  cannot  bind  the  hufband,  un¬ 
less,  for  fuch  re afonable  furnifhings  as  he  cannot  inilrud 
that  he  provided  her  with  aliunde .  As  every  man,  and 
confequently  every  hi  fband,  has  a  right  to  remove  his 
managers  at  pleafure,  Inhibition  may  pafs  at  the  fuit  of 
the  hufband  againft  the  wife,  though  he  flrould  not  offer 
to  juftity  that  meafure  by  an  adual  proof  of  the  extra¬ 
vagance  or  profufion  of  her  temper. 

Rights  af-  17.  As  to  rights  granted  by  the  wife  afftding  her 
feeling  her  eftate,  fhe  has  no  moveable  eftate,  except  her  para - 
eftate.  phernalia  ;  and  thefe  fhe  may  alienor  impignorate, 
>v:th  confent  of  her  hufband.  She  can,  without  the 
hufband,  bequeath  by  teftament  her  fhare  of  the  goods 
in  communion  ;  but  fhe  cannot  diipofe  of  them  inter 
•vivos  ;  for  fhe  heifelf  has  no  proper  right  to  them  w  hile 
the  marriage  fubfifb.  A  wife  can  lawfully  oblige  her- 
felf,  in  relation  to  her  heritable  eftate,  with  confent  of 
her  hufband  :  for  though  her  perfon  is  in  fume  fenfe 
funk  by  the  marriage,  ihe  continues  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  real  eftate ;  and  in  fuch  obligations  her  eftate  is 
confidered,  and  not  her  perfon.  A  hufband,  though 
lie  be  curator  to  his  wife,  can,  by  his  acceptance  or  in¬ 
tervention,  authorize  rights  granted  by  her  in  his  own 
favour  :  for  a  hufband’s  curatory  differs  in  this  refped 
from  the  curatory  of  minors,  for  it  is  not  merely  in¬ 
tended  for  the  wife’s  advantage,  but  is  confidered  as  a 
mutual  benefit  to  both. 

Donations  18.  All  donations,  whether  by  the  wife  to  the  huf- 
amUrrevo  ^and  or  by  ^ie  hufband  to  the  wife,  are  revocable  by 
cable.  "  donor;  but  if  the  donor  dies  without  revocation, 
the  right  becomes  abfolute.  Where  the  donation  is 
not  pure,  it  is  not  fubjed  to  revocation  :  thus,  a  grant 
made  by  the  hufband,  in  confequence  of  the  natural 
obligation  that  lies  upon  him  to  provide  for  his  wife,  is 
not  revocable,  unlefs  in  fo  far  as  it  exceeds  the  meafure 
of  a  rational  fettlement;  neither  are  remuneratory  grants 
revocable,  where  mutual  grants  are  made  in  confidera- 
tion  of  each  other,  except  where  an  onerous  caufe  is  fi- 
mulated,  or  where  what  is  given  hinc  inde  bears  no  pro¬ 
portion  to  each  other.  All  voluntary  contrails  of  re¬ 
paration,  by  which  the  wife  is  provided  in  a  yearly  ali¬ 
mony,  are  effedual  as  to  the  time  paft,  but  revocable 
cither  by  the  hufband  or  wife. 

Ratification  As  wives  are.in  tlje  hr('ngeft  degree  fubjed  to 

by  wives,  the  influence  of  their  hufbands,  third  parties,  in  whofe 
favours  they  had  made  grants,  were  frequently  vexed 
with  adions  of  redudion,  as  if  the  grant  had  been  ex- 
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torted  from  the  wife  through  the  force  er  fear  of  the  Law  of 
hufband.  To  fecure  the  grantees  againft  this  danger,  Scotland^ 
ratifications  were  introduced,  whereby  the  wife,  ap¬ 
pearing  before  a  judge,  declares  upon  oath,  her  huf¬ 
band  not  prefent,  that  Ihe  was  not  induced  to  grant 
the  deed  ex  vi  aut  metu .  A  wife’s  ratification  is  not 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  fecuring  the  grantee  :  law  in¬ 
deed  allows  the  wife  to  bring  reduction  of  any  deed  flic 
has  not  ratified,  upon  the  head  of  force  or  fear ;  of 
which,  it  fhe  bring  fufficient  evidence,  the  deed  will  be 
let  afide  ;  but  if  fhe  fails  in  the  proof,  it  will  remain 
effedual  to  the  receiver. 

20.  Marriage,  like  other  contra&s,  might,  by  the  Diffolutiesi 
Roman  law,  be  diffolved  by  the  contrary  confent  of  par-°*  marr*- 
ties  ;  but  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  it  cannot  be  diffolved a&e' 

till  death,  except  by  divorce,  proceeding  either  upon 
the  head  of  adultery  or  of  wilful  defer tion. 

21.  Marriage  is  diffolved  by  death,  either  within 
year  and  day  from  its  being  contracted,  or  after  year 
and  day.  if  it  is  diffolved  within  year  and  day,  all 
rights  granted  in  confideration  of  the  marriage  (unlefs 
guarded  againft  in  the  contrail)  become-  void,  and 
things  return  to  the  lame  condition  in  which  they  lioodt 
before  the  marriage;  with  this  reftrid  ion,  that  the 
hufband  is  confidered  as  a  bona  fide  poffeffur,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  what  he  has  confumed  upon  the  faith  of  his 
right;  but  he  is  liable  to  repay  the  tocher,  without 
any  deduction,  in  confideration  of  his  family  expence 
during  the  marriage.  If  things  cannot  be  reftored  on 
both  fides,  equity  hinders  the  reftoring  of  one  party 
and  net  the  other.  In  a  cafe  which  was  lately  before 
the  court  of  feftion,  it  was  determined  after  a  long 
hearing  in  prefence,  that  where  a  marriage  had  been 
diffolved  w’ithin  the  year  without  a  living  child,  by  the 
death  of  the  hufband,  the  widow  was  entitled  to  be  ali¬ 
mented  out  of  an  eftate  of  which  he  died  poffefled, 
though  there  were  no  conventional  provifions  ftipulaled 
in  favour  of  the  wife. 

22.  Upon  the  diffolution  of  a  marriage,  after  year 
and  day,  the  furviving  hufband  becomes  the  irrevocable 
proprietor  of  the  tocher  ;  and  the  wife,  where  fhe  fur- 
vives,  is  entitled  to  her  jointure,  or  to  her  legal  provi¬ 
fions.  She  has  alfo  right  to  mournings,  fuitable  to 
the  hufband’s  quality  ;  and  to  alimony  from  the  day 
of  his  death  till  the  term  at  which  her  liferent  provi- 
flon,  either  legal  or  conventional,  commences.  If  a 
living  child  be  procreated  of  the  marriage,  the  mar¬ 
riage  has  the  fame  effed  as  if  it  had  fublifted  beyond 
the  year.  A  day  is  adjeded  to  the  year,  in  majorem 
evidential??,  that  it  may  clearly  appear  that  the  year  it- 
felf  is  elapfed ;  and  therefore,  the  running  of  any  part 
of  the  day,  after  the  year,  has -the  fame  effed  as  if 
the  whole  were  elapfed.  The  Ifcgal  right  of  courtefy 
competent  to  the  furviving  hufband  is  explained  below, 

N°  clxx.  28. 

23.  Divorce  is  fuch  a  feparation  of  married  perfons,  ])ivcrcg.# 
during  their  lives,  as  lodes  them  from  the  nuptial  tie, 

and  leaves  them  at  freedom  to  intermarry  with  others* 

But  neither  adultery,  nor  wilful  delertion,  are  grounds 
w’hich  muft  neceffarily  diflblve  marriage ;  they  are  on¬ 
ly  handles,  which  the  injured  party  may  take  hold  of 
to  be  free.  Cohabitation,  therefore,  by  the  injured 
party,  after  being  in  the  knowledge  of  the  ads  of 
adultery,  implies  a  pafling  from  the  injury  ;  ard  no  di¬ 
vorce  can  proceed,  which  is  carried  on  by  collufion  be¬ 
twixt 
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Law  of  twixt  the  parties,  left,  contrary  to  the  firft  inftitution 
Scotland.  0f  marriage,  they  might-difengage  themfelves  by  their 
own  confent  \  and  though,  after  divorce,  the  guilty 
perfon,  as  well  as  the  innocent,  may  contraft  fecond 
marriages  ;  yet,  in  the  cafe  of  divorce  upon  adultery, 
marriage  is  by  fpecial  ftatute  (1600.  c.  20.)  prohibited 
betwixt  the  two  adulterers. 

24.  Where  either  party  has  deferted  from  the  other 
for  four  years  together,  that  other  may  fue  for  adhe¬ 
rence.  If  this  has  no  effedl,  the  church  is  to  proceed, 
firft  by  admonition,  then  by  excommunication  ;  all 
"which  previous  Heps  are  declared  to  be  a  fufficient 
ground  for  purfutng  a  divorce.  De  praxi ,  the  commif- 
faries  pronounce  fentence  in  the  adherence,  after  one 
year’s  defertion  \  but  four  years  mull  intervene  between 
the  firft  defertion  and  the  decree  of  divorce. 

25.  The  legal  effe£ls  of  divorce  on  the  head  of  de¬ 
fertion  are,  that  the  offending  hufband  (hall  reftore  the 
tocher,  and  forfeit  to  the  wife  all  her  provifions,  legal 
and  conventional  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand-,  the  offend¬ 
ing  wife  ftiall  forfeit  to  the  hufband  her  tocher,  and  all 
the  rights  that  would  have  belonged  to  her  in  the  cafe 
of  her  furvivance.  This  was  alfo  efteemed  the  rule  in 
divorces  upon  adultery.  But  by  a  decifion  of  the  court 
«f  feftion  1662,  founded  on  a  tra£l  of  ancient  decifions 
recovered  from  the  records,  the  offending  hulhand  was 
allowed  to  retain  the  tocher. 


Sect.  VII,  Of  Minors,  and  their  Tutors  and  Curators. 


Tutors. 


exti.  I.  The  ftages  of  life  principally  diftinguiftied  inlaw 
Pupiilarity,  are  pupiilarity,  puberty  or  minority ,  and  majority .  A 

fcs*  child  is  under  pupiilarity,  from  the  birth  to  14  years 

of  age  if  a  male,  and  till  12  if  a  female.  Minority  be¬ 
gins  where  pupiilarity  ends,  and  continues  till  majori¬ 
ty  ;  which,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  the  age  of  21 
years  complete,  both  in  males  and  females  :  but  mi¬ 
nority,  in  a  large  fenfe,  includes  all  under  age,  whe¬ 
ther  pupils  or  puberes .  Becaufe  pupils  cannot  in  any 
degree  a6l  for  themfelves,  and  minors  feldom  with  dif- 
cretion,  pupils  are  put  by  law  under  the  power  of  tu¬ 
tors,  and  minors  may  put  themfelves  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  curators.  Tutory  is  a  power  and  faculty  to  go¬ 
vern  the  perfon,  and  adminifter  the  eftate,  of  a  pupil. 
Tutors  are  either  nominate ,  of  law,  or  dative . 

2.  A  tutor  nominate  is  he  who  is  named  by  a  fa¬ 
ther,  in  his  teftament  or  other  writing,  to  a  lawful 
ohild.  Such  tutor  is  not  obliged  to  give  caution  for 
the  faithful  difeharge  of  his  office  \  becaufe  his  fidelity 
is  prefumed  to  have  been  fufficiently  known  to  the  fa¬ 
ther. 

3.  If  there  be  no  nomination  by  the  father,  or  if 
the  tutors  nominate  do  not  accept,  or  if  the  nomina¬ 
tion  falls  by  death  or  otherwise,  there  is  a  place  for  a 
tutor  of  law .  This  fort  of  tutory  devolves  upon  the 
next  agnate  \  by  which  we  underftand  he  who  is 
neareft  related  by  the  father,  though  females  inter¬ 
vene. 

4.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  agnates  equally 
laear  to  the  pupil,  he  who  is  entitled  to  the  pupil’s  legal 
fucceflion  falls  to  be  preferred  to  the  others.  But  as 
the  lav/  fufpe&s  that  he  may  not  be  over  careful  to  pre- 
ferve  a  life  which  (lands  in  the  way  of  his  own  intereft, 
this  fort  of  tutor  is  excluded  from  the  cuftody  of  the 
pupil’s  perfon  5  which  is  commonly  committed  to  the 
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mother,  while  a  widow,  Until  the  pupil  be  feven  years  Law  or 
old  •,  and,  in  default  of  the  mother,  to  the  next  cog-  Scot^n  ", 
nate,  i.  e.  the  nigheft  relation  by  the  mother.  The 
tutor  of  law  muff  (by  a£t  1474)  be  at  lead  25  years  of 
age.  He  is  ferved  or  declared  by  a  jury  of  fworn 
men,  who  are  called  upon  a  brief  iffuing  from  the  chan¬ 
cery,  which  is  directed  to  any  judge  having  jurifdidlion. 

He  mull  give  fecurity  before  he  enters  upon  the  maw 
nagement. 

5.  If  no  tutor  of  law  demands  the  office,  any 

fon,  even  a  (Iranger,  may  apply  for  a  tutory  dative . 

But  becaufe  a  tutor  in  law  ofight  t  >  be  allowed  a  com¬ 
petent  time  to  deliberate  whether  he  will  ferve  or  not, 
no  tutory  dative  can  be  given  till  the  elapfing  of  a  year 
from  the  time  at  which  the  tutor  of  law  had  firft  a 
right  to  ferve.  It  is  the  king  alone,  as  the  father  of 
his  country,  who  gives  tutors  dative,  by  his  court  of 
exchequer  ;  and  by  adl  1672,  no  gift  of  tutory  can 
pafs  in  exchequer,  without  the  citation  or  confent  of 
the  next  of  kin  to  the  pupil,  both  by  the  father  and 
mother,  nor  till  the  tutor  give  fecurity,  recorded  in 
the  books  of  exchequer.  There  is  no  room  for  a  tu¬ 
tor  of  law,  or  tutor  dative,  while  a  tutor  nominate  can 
be  hoped  for  :  and  tutors  of  law  or  dative,  even  after 
they  have  begun  to  adl,  may  be  excluded  by  the  tutor 
nominate,  as  Toon  as  he  offers  to  accept,  unlefs  he  has 
exprefsly  renounced  the  office.  If  a  pupil  be  without 
tutors  of  any  kind,  the  court  of  feflion  will,  at  the  iuit  Judicial 
of  any  kinfman,  name  a  fadlor  (fteward)  for  the  ma-^or# 
nagement  of  the  pupil’s  eftate. 

6.  After  the  years  of  pupiilarity  are  over,  the  mi¬ 
nor  is  confidered  as  capable  of  adling  by  himfelf,  if  he 
has  confidence  enough  of  his  own  capacity  and  pru¬ 
dence.  The  only  two  cafes  in  which  curators  are  im-  Curators, 
pofed  upon  minors  are,  (1.)  Where  they  are  named 

by  the  father,  in  a  date  of  health.  (2.)  Where  the 
father  is  himfelf  alive  3  for  a  father  is  tpj'o  jure ,  with¬ 
out  any  fervice,  adminiftrator,  that  is,  both  tutor  and 
curator  of  law  to  his  children,  in  relation  to  whatever 
eftate  may  fall  to  them  during  their  minority.  This 
right  in  the  father  does  not  extend  to  grandchildren, 
nor  to  fuch  even  of  his  immediate  children  as  are  foris¬ 
familiated.  Neither  has  it  place  in  fubje£ls  which 
are  left  by  a  (Iranger  to  the  minor  exclufive  of  the  fa¬ 
ther’s  adminiftration.  If  the  minor  choofes  to  be  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  curators,  he  muft  raife  and  execute 
a  fummons,  citing  at  leaft  two  of  his  next  of  kin  to 
appear  before  his  own  judge  ordinary,  upon  nine  days 
warning  (by  a£l  1555).  At  the  day  and  place  of  ap¬ 
pearance,  lie  offers  to  the  judge  a  lift  of  thofe  whom, 
he  intends  for  his  curators  :  fuch  of  them  as  refolve 
to  undertake  the  office  muft  fign  their  acceptance* 
and  give  caution  ;  upon  which  an  a&  of  curatory  is 
extradled. 

7.  Thefe  curators  are  ftyled  ad negotia  ;  to  diftinguifft 
them  from  another  fort  called  curators  ad  liter ,  who 
are  authorized  by  the  judge  to  concur  with  a  pupil  or 
minor  in  a£lions  of  law,  either  where  he  is  without  tu¬ 
tors  and  curators,  or  where  his  tutors  and  curators  are 
parties  to  the  fuit.  This  fort  is  not  obliged  to  give 
caution,  becaufe  they  have  no  intermeddling  with  the 
minor’s  eftate  :  they  are  appointed  for  a  fpecial  pur- 

pofe  ;  and  when  that  is  over,  their  office  is  at  an  end.  Who  debar-* 
Women  are  capable  of  being  tutors  and  curators  under 
the  following  reltri£tions :  (i.)  The  office  of  a  female Cl> 
4  L  a  tutor  * 
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Law  of 
Scotland. 


Difference 
between  tu. 
tory  and  cu¬ 
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tutor  or  curator  falls  by  her  marriage,  even  though  the 
nomination  fhould  provide  other  wife  ;  for  (he  is  no 
longer  fui  juris ,  and  incapable  of  courfe  of  having  an¬ 
other  under  her  power.  (2.)  No  woman  can  be  tutor 
of  law.  Papids  are  (by  ad  1700)  declared  incapable 
of  tutory  or  curatory.  Where  the  minor  has  more  tu¬ 
tors  and  curators  than  one,  who  are  called  in  the  no¬ 
mination  to  the  joint  management,  they  mud  all  concur 
in  every  ad  of  adminidration  ;  where  a  certain  num- 
•  ber  is  named  for  a  quorum,  that  number  mud  concur  : 
where  any  one  is  named  fine  qua  non ,  no  ad  is  valid 
without  that  one’s  fpecial  concurrence.  But  if  they 
are  named  without  any  of  thefe  limitations,  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  majority  of  the  nominees  then  alive  is  fuf- 
dcient. 

8.  In  this,  tutory  differs  from  curatory,  that  as  pu¬ 
pils  are  incapable  of  confent,  they  have  no  perfon  ca¬ 
pable  of  ading ;  which  defed  the  tutor  fupplies  :  but 
a  minor  pubes  can  ad  for  himfelf.  Hence,  the  tutor 
fubferibes  alone  all  deeds  of  adminidration  :  but  in  cu¬ 
ratory,  it  is  the  minor  who  fubferibes  as  the  proper 
party  ;  the  curator  does  no  more  than  confent.  Hence 
alfo,  the  perfons  of  pupils  are  under  the  power  either 
of  their  tutors  or  of  their  neared  cognates  ;  but  the 
minor,  after  pupillarity,  has  the  difpofal  of  his  own 
perfon,  and  may  rehde  where  he  plcafes.  In  mod  other 
particulars,  the  nature,  the  powers,  and  the  duties  of 
the  two  offices,  coincide.  Both  tutors  and  curators 
mud,  previous  to  their  adminidration,  make  a  judicial 
inventory,  fubferibed  by  them  and  the  next  of  kin,  be¬ 
fore  the  minor  judge  ordinary,  of  his  whole  edate 
perfonal  and  real  ;  of  which,  one  fubferibed  duplicate 
Is  to  be  kept  by  the  tutors  or  curators  themfelves  ;  an¬ 
other,  by  the  next  of  kin  on  the  father’s  fide  ;  and  a 
third  by  the  next  of  kin  on  the  mother’s.  If  any  edate 
belonging  to  the  minor  (ball  afterwards  come  to  their 
knowledge,  they  mud  add  it  to  the  inventory  within 
two  months  after  their  attaining  poffeffion  thereof. 
Should  they  negled  Ihis,  the  minor’s  debtors  are  not 
obliged  to  make  payment  to  them  :  they  may  be  remo¬ 
ved  from  their  offices  as  fufpeded  ;  and  they  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  no  allowance  for  the  fums  difburfed  by  them  in 
the  minor’s  affairs  (ad  1672),  except  the  expence  laid 
out  upon  the  minor’s  entertainment,  upon  his  lands  and 
houfes,  and  upon  completing  his  titles. 

9.  Tutors  and  curators  cannot  grant  leafes  of  the 
minor’s  lands,  to  endure  longer  than  their  own  office  ; 
nor  under  the  former  rental,  without  either  a  warrant 
from  the  court  of  fedion,  or  fome  apparent  neceffity. 

10.  They  have  power  to  fell  the  minor’s  moveables ; 
but  cannot  fell  their  pupil’s  land  edate,  without  the 
authority  of  a  judge  ;  yet  this  redraint  reaches  not  to 
fuch  alienations  as  the  pupil  could  by  law  be  compelled 
to  grant,  e .  g.  to  renunciations  of  wadfets  upon  redemp¬ 
tion  by  the  reverfer  ;  for  in  fuch  cafe,  the  very  tenor 
of  his  own  right  lays  him  under  the  obligation  $  nor  to 
the  renewal  of  charters  to  heirs  ;  but  the  charter  mud 
contain  no  new  right  in  favour  of  the  heir.  The  ali¬ 
enation,  however,  of  heritage  by  a  minor,  with  confent 
of  his  curators,  is  valid. 

11.  Tutors  and  curators  cannot,  contrary  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  trud,  authorize  the  minor  to  do  any  deed 
for  their  own  benefit ;  nor  can  they  acquire  any  debt 
affecting  the  minor’s  edate  :  and,  where  a  tutor  or  cu¬ 
rator  makes  fuch  acquifition,  in  his  own  name,  for  a 
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lefs  fum  than  the  right  is  entitled  to  draw,  the  benefit 
thereof  accrues  to  the  minor.  It  feems,  however,  that 
fuch  purchafe  would  be  confidcred  as  valid,  provided 
it  were'  bona  fide  acquired  at  a  public  fale  ;  for  in  fuch 
cafe  it  occurs  that  the  tutor  or  curator  is  in  fad  melio¬ 
rating  the  (ituation  of  his  ward  by  enhancing  the  value 
of  his  property  by  a  fair  competition.  In  general,  it 
feems  to  be  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  our  law,  that  tutors 
and  curators  diall  do  every  thing  in  their  power  towards 
the  faithful  and  proper  difeharge  of  their  refpedive  of¬ 
fices. 

I  2.  By  the  Roman  law,  tutory  and  curatory,  being  Their  obli. 
inunera  publica ,  might  be  forced  upon  every  one  who  gations, 
had  not  a  relevant  ground  of  excufe  :  but,  with  us,  the 
perfons  named  to  thefe  offices  may  either  accept  or  de¬ 
cline  :  and  where  a  father,  in  liege  poufiie  (when  in  a 
date  of  health),  names  certain  perfons  both  as  tutors 
and  eurators  to  his  children,  though  they  have  aided  as 
tutors,  they  may  decline  the  office  of  curatory.  Tutors 
and  curators  having  once  accepted,  are  liable  in  dili¬ 
gence,  that  is,  are  accountable  for  the  confequences  of 
their  negled  in  any  part  of  their  duty  from  the  time 
of  their  acceptance.  They  are  accountable  finguli  in 
folidum ,  i.  e.  every  one  of  them  is  anfwerable,  not  only 
for  his  own  diligence,  but  for  that  of  his  co-tutors  ;  and 
any  one  may  be  fued  without  citing  the  red  :  but  he 
who  is  condemned  in  the  whole,  has  adion  of  relief 
againd  his  co-tutors. 

13.  From  this  obligation  to  diligence,  we  may  ex¬ 
cept,  (1.)  Fathers  or  adminidrators-in-lawT,  who,  from 
the  prefumption  that  they  ad  to  the  bed  of  their 
power  for  their  children,  are  liable  only  for  adual  in- 
tromidions,  (2.)  Tutors  and  curators  named  by  the 
father  in  confequence  of  the  ad  1696,  with  the  fpecial 
provifos,  that  they  fhall  be  liable  barely  for  intromif- 
fions,  not  for  omidions  ;  and  that  each  of  them  (hall  be 
liable  only  for  himfelf,  and  not  in  folidum  for  the  co¬ 
tutors  :  but  this  power  of  exemption  from  diligence  is 
limited  to  the  edate  descending  from  the  father  liirn- 
felf.  Tutors  or  curators  are  not  entitled  to  any  falary 
or  allowance  for  pains,  unlefs  a  falary  has  been  exprefs- 
ly  contained  in  the  tedator’s  nomination  ;  for  their  of¬ 
fice  is  prefumed  gratuitous. 

14.  Though  no  perfon  is  obliged  to  accept  the  of¬ 
fice  of  tutor  or  curator  ;  yet  having  once  accepted,  he 
cannot  throw  it  up  or  renounce  it  without  fufficient 
caufe  ;  but,  if  .he  diould  be  guilty  of  mifapplying  the 
minor’s  money,  or  fail  in  any  other  part  of  his  duty, 
he  may  be  removed  at  the  fuit  of  the  minor’s  next  in 
kin,  or  by  a  co-tutor  or  co-curator.  Where  the  mif- 
condud  proceeds  merely  from  indolence  or  inattention, 
the  court,  in  place  of  removing  the  tutor,  either  join 
a  curator  with  him,  or,  if  he  be  a  tutor  nominate,  they 
oblige  him  to  give  caution  for  his  pad  and  future  ma¬ 
nagement. 

15.  The  oHiccs  of  tutory  and  curatory  expire  alfo  by  How  tutc* 
.the  pupil’s  attaining  the  age  cf  puberty,  or  the  minor’s  ry  and  cu» 
attaining  the  age  of  21  years  complete;  and  by  the  ™t017  ex* 
death  either  of  the  minor,  or  of  his  tutor  and  curator.  Plie* 
Curatory  alfo  expires  by  the  marriage  of  a  female  mi¬ 
nor,  who  becomes  thereby  under  the  coverture  of  her 
own  hufband.  After  expiry  of  the  office,  reciprocal 
adions  lie  at  the  indance  both  of  the  tutors  and  cura¬ 
tors,  and  of  the  minor.  That  at  the  indance  of  the 
minor  is  called  actio  tutelce  dire&a ,  by  which  he  can  com¬ 
pel 
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pel  the  tutors  to  account ;  tliat  at  the  inftance  of  the 
tutors,  a&io  tutelce  contraria ,  by  which  the  minor  can 
be  compelled  to  repeat  what  has  been  profitably  expend¬ 
ed  during  the  adminiftration  :  but  this  laft  does  not  lie 
till  after  accounting  to  the  minor  ;  for  till  then  the 
tutors  are  prefumed  intus  habere  to  the  effects  in  their 
own  hands  for  anfwering  their  difburfements. 

1 6.  Deeds  either  by  pupils,  or  by  minors  having  cu¬ 
rators  without  their  confent,  are  null  •,  but  they  oblige 
the  granters  in  as  far  as  relates  to  fums  profitably  ap¬ 
plied  to  their  ufe.  A  minor  under  curators  can  indeed 
make  a  teftament  by  himfelf*,  but  whatever  is  execu¬ 
ted  in  the  form  of  a  deed  inter  vivos ,  requires  the  cu¬ 
rator’s  confent.  Deeds  by  a  minor  who  has  no  cura¬ 
tors,  are  as  effeftual  as  if  he  had  had  curators,  and  fign- 
ed  them  with  their  confent ;  he  may  even  alien  his  he¬ 
ritage,  without  the  interpolition  of  a  judge. 

Reftitution.  ]\/[lnors  may  be  reftored  againft  all  deeds  grant¬ 

ed  in  their  minority,  that  are  hurtful  to  them.  Deeds, 
in  themfelves  void,  need  not  the  remedy  of  reftitution  ; 
but  where  hurtful  deeds  are  granted  by  a  tutor  in  his 
pupil’s  affairs,  or  by  a  minor  who  has  no  curators,  as 
thefe  deeds  fublift  in  law,  reftitution  is  neceffary :  and 
even  where  a  minor,  having  curators,  executes  a  deed 
hurtful  to  himfelf  with  their  confent,  he  has  not  only 
aftion  againft  the  curators,  but  he  hafs  the  benefit  of 
reftitution  againft  the  deed  itfelf.  The  minor  cannot 
be  reftored,  if  he  does  not  raife  and  execute  a  fummons 
for  reducing  the  deed,  ex  capite  minor ennitatis  e t  Iceji - 
onis ,  before  he  be  2  5  years  old.  Thefe  four  years,  be¬ 
tween  the  age  of  21  and  25,  called  quadriennium  utile, 
are  indulged  to  the  minor,  that  he  may  have  a  reason¬ 
able  time,  from  that  period,  when  he  is  fir  ft  prefumed 
to  have  the  perfect  ufe  of  his  realon,  to  confider  with 
himfelf  what  deeds  done  in  his  minority  have  been  truly 
prejudicial  to  him. 

18.  Oueftions  of  reftitution  are  proper  to  the  court 
of  feflion.  Two  things  muft  be  proved  by  the  minor, 
in  order  to  the  reduftion  of  the  deed  :  (1.)  That  he 
was  minor  when  it  was  figned  :  (2.)  That  he  is  hurt 
or  lefed  by  the  deed.  This  lefion  muft  not  proceed 
merely  from  accident  ;  for  the  privilege  of  reftitution 
was  not  intended  to  exempt  minors  from  the  common 
misfortunes  of  life;  it  muft  be  owing  to  the  imprudence 
or  negligence  of  the  minor,  or  his  curator. 

19.  A  minor  cannot  be  reftored  againft  his  own  de- 
lift  or  fraud  ;  e.  g.  if  he  fhould  induce  one  to  bargain 
with  him  by  faying  he  was  major.  (1.)  Reftitution  is 
excluded,  if  the  minor,  at  any  time  after  majority,  has 
approved  of  the  deed,  either  by  a  formal  ratification, 
or  tacitly  by  payment  of  intereft,  or  by  other  afts  in¬ 
ferring  approbation.  (2.)  A  minor,  who  has  taken 
himfelf  to  bufinefs,  as  a  merchant-ftiopkeeper,  &c.  can¬ 
not  be  reftored  againft  any  deed  granted  by  him  in  the 
courfe  of  that  bufinefs,  efpecially  if  he  was  proximus 
major  cunitati  at  figning  the  deed.  (3.^)  According  to 
the  more  common  opinion,  a  minor  cannot  be  reftored 
in  a  queftion  againft  a  minor,  unlefs  fome  grofs  unfair- 
nefs  ftiall  be  qualified  in  the  bargain. 

20.  The  privilege  of  reftitution  does  not  always  die 
with  the  minor  himfelf.  (1.)  If  a  minor  fucceeds  to 
a  minor,  the  time  allowed  for  reftitution  is  governed 
by  the  minority  of  the  heir,  not  of  the  anceftor.  (2.)  If 
a  minor  fucceeds  to  a  major,  who  was  not  full  25,  the 
privilege  continues  with  the  heir  during  his  minority ; 
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but  he  cannot  avail  himfelf  of  the  ami  utiles ,  except  Law  of 
in  fo  far  as  they  were  unexpired  at  the  aneeftor’s  death.  _^ot  an~  *« 
(3.)  If  a  major  fucceeds  to  a  minor,  he  has  only  the 
quadriennium  utile  after  the  minor’s  death,  and  if  he 
fucceeds  to  a  major  dying  within  the  quadriennium,  no 
more  of  it  can  be  profitable  to  him  than  what  remain¬ 
ed  when  the  anceftor  died. 

2 1.  No  minor  can  be  compelled  to  ftate  himfelf  as  Minoi  vov 
a  defender,  in  any  aftion,  whereby  his  heritable  eftate^^7!^* 
flowing  from  afeendants  may  be  evifted  from  him,  by 
one  pretending  a  preferable  right. 

2  2.  This  privilege  is  intended  merely  to  fave  minors 
from  the  neceftity  of  difputing  upon  queftions  of  prefer¬ 
ence.  It  does  not  therefore  take  place,  (i.)\\  here 
the  aftion  is  purfued  on  the  father’s  falfeliood  or  delift. 

(2.)  Upon  his  obligation  to  convey  heritage.  (3.)  O11 
his  liquid  bond  for  a  fum  of  money,  though  fueh  ac¬ 
tion  ftiould  have  the  effeft  to  carry  off  the  minor’s 
eftate  by  adjudication.  (4.)  Nor  in  actions  purfued  by 
the  minor’s  fuperior,  upon  feudal  cafualties.  (5.)  1  his 
privilege  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  aftion  which 
had  been  firft  brought  againft  the  father,  and  is  only 
continued  againft  the  minor  ;  nor  where  the  father  was 
not  in  the  peaceable  poffeftion  of  the  heritable  fubjeft 
at  his  death.  Before  the  minor  can  plead  it,  he  muft 
be  ferved  heir  to  his  father.  The  perfons  of  pupils  are 
by  faid  aft  1696  protected  from  imprifonment  on  civil 
debts. 

23.  Curators  are  given,  not  only  to  minors,  but  in  Curators  of 
general  to  every  one  who,  either  through  defeft  of  I^otis  per- 
judgment,  or  unfitnefs  of  difpofition,  is  incapable  of^*^ 
rightly  managing  his  own  affairs.  Of  the  firft  fort,  are 

idiots  and  furious  perfons.  Idiots,  or  fatui ,  are  en¬ 
tirely  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  reafon.  The  dill  era  per 
of  the  furious  perfon  does  not  conlift  in  the  defeft  of 
reafon  ;  but  in  an  overheated  imagination,  which  ob- 
ftrufts  the  application  of  reafon  to  the  purpofes  of  life. 

Curators  may  be  alfo  granted  to  lunatics  ;  and  even  to 
perfons  dumb  and  deaf,  though  they  are  of  found  judge¬ 
ment,  vrhere  it  appears  that  they  cannot  exert  it  in  the 
management  of  bufinefs.  Every  perfon,  who  is  come 
of  age,  and  is  capable  of  afting  rationally,  has  a  natu¬ 
ral  right  to  conduft  his  own  affairs.  The  only  regular 
way,  therefore,  of  appointing  this  fort  of  curators,  is 
by  a  jury  fummoned  upon  a  brief  from  the  chancery  ; 
which  is  not,  like  the  brief  of  common  tutory,  di- 
refted  to  any  judge  ordinary,  but  to  the  judge  of  the 
fpecial  territory  where  the  perfon  alleged  to  be  fatuous 
or  furious  refides  ;  that,  if  he  is  truly  of  found  judge¬ 
ment,  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  oppole  it :  and 
for  this  reafon,  he  ought  to  be  made  a  party  to  the 
brief.  The  curatory  of  idiots  and  furious  perfons  be¬ 
longs' to  the  neareft  agnate;  but  a  father  is  preferred 
to  the-  curatory  of  his  fatuous  fon,  and  the  hufband  to 
that  of  his  fatuous  wife,  before  the  agnate. 

24.  A  claufe  is  inferted  in  the  brief,  for  inquiring 
how  long  the  fatuous  or  furious  perfon  has  been  in  that 
condition  :  and  the  verdift  to  be  pronounced  by  the 
inqueft  has  a  retrofpeftive  effeft  ;  for  it  is  declared  a 
fufheient  ground,  without  further  evidence,  for  redu¬ 
cing  all  deeds  granted  after  the  period  at  which  it  ap¬ 
peared  by  the  proof  that  the  fatuity  or  furiofity  began. 

But,  as  fatuous  and  furious  perfons  are,  by  their  very 
ftate,  incapable  of  being  obliged,  all  deeds  done  by  m 
them  may  be  declared  void,  upon  proper  evidence  of 

the  u; 
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Law  of  their  fatuity  at  the  time  of  {igning,  though  they  ftiould 
4  cot^an  '  •  never  have  been  cognofced  idiots  by  an  inqueft. 

25.  We  have  fome  few  inflances  of  the  fovereign*s 
giving  curators  to  idiots,  where  the  next  agnate  did 
not  claim  *,  but  fuck  gifts  are  truly  deviations  from  our 
law,  fincc  they  pafs  without  any  inquiry  into  the  Hate 
of  the  perfon  upon  whom  the  curatory  is  impofed. — 
Hence  the  curator  of  law  to  an  idiot  ferving  quaticloeun - 
que ,  is  preferred,  as  foon  as  he  offers  himfelf,  before 
the  curator-dative.  This  fort  of  curatory  does  not  de¬ 
termine  by  the  lucid  intervals  of  the  perfon  fub  cura  ; 
but  it  expires  by  his  death,  or  perfed  return  to  a. 
found  judgment  3  which  laft  ought  regularly  to  be  de¬ 
clared  by  the  fentence  of  a  judge, 
fnterdic-  26.  Perfons,  let  them  be  ever  fo  profufe,  or  liable  to 
be  impofed  upon,  if  they  have  the  exercife  of  reafon, 
can  effectually  oblige  themfelves,  till  they  are  fettered 
by  law.  This  may  be  done  by  Interdiction ,  which  is 
a  legal  reftraint  laid  upon  fuch  perfons  from  figning 
any  deed  to  their  own  prejudice,  without  the  confent 
of  their  curators  or  interdidors. 

27.  There  could  be  no  interdiction  by  our  ancient 
praCtice,  without  a  previous  inquiry  into  the  perfon’s 
condition.  But  as  there  were  few  who  could  bear  the 
fhame  that  attends  judicial  interdiction,  however  ne- 
ceffary  the  reftraint  might  have  been,  voluntary  inter¬ 
diction  has  received  the  countenance  of  law  3  which  is 
generally  executed  in  the  form  of  a  bond,  whereby  the 
granter  obliges  himfelf  to  do  no  deed  that  may  affeCt 
his  effate,  without  the  confent  of  certain  friends  there¬ 
in  mentioned.  Though  the  reafons  induCtive  of  the 
bond  ftiould  be  but  gently  touched  in  the  recital,  the  in¬ 
terdiction  ftands  good.  Voluntary  interdiction,  though 
it  be  impofed  by  the  foie  aCt  of  the  perfon  interdicted, 
cannot  be  recalled  at  his  pleafure  :  but  it  may  be  taken 
off,  (1.)  By  a  fentence  of  the  court  of  feflion,  declar¬ 
ing,  either  that  there  was  from  the  beginning  no  fuf- 
ficient  ground  for  the  reftraint  3  or  that  the  party  is, 
fince  the  date  of  the  bond,  become  rei  fui  providus. 
(2.)  It  falls,  even  without  the  authority  of  the  lords, 
by  the  join  ad  of  the  perfon  interdided,  and  his  in- 
terdidors,  concurring  to  take  it  off.  (3.)  Where  the 
bond  of  interdidion  requires  a  certain  number  as  a 
quorum,  the  reftraint  ceafes,  if  the  interdidors  (hall  by 
death  be  reduced  to  a  leffer  number. 

28.  Judicial  interdidion  is  impofed  by  a  fentence 
ef  the  court  of  feflion.  It  commonly  proceeds  on  an 
adion  brought  by  a  near  kinfman  to  the  party  3  and 
fome  times  from  the  nob  He  ojjicium  of  the  court,  when 
they  perceive,  during  the  pendency  of  a  fuit,  that  any 
of  the  litigants  is,  from  the  facility  of  his  temper,  fub- 
jed  to  impofiticn.  This  fort  muft  be  taken  off  by  the 
authority  of  the  fame  court  that  impofed  it. 

Regiftra-  29.  An  interdidion  need  not  be  ferved  againft  the 
tion  of  in-  perfon  interdided  *,  but  it  muft  be  executed,  or  pub- 
terdi&ions.  L>y  a  meffenger,  at  the  market  crofs  of  the  ju- 

rildidion  where  he  refides,  by  publicly  reading  the  in¬ 
terdidion  there,  after  three  oyeflls  made  for  convoca- 
ting  the  lieges.  A  copy  of  this  execution  muft  be  af¬ 
fixed  to  the  crofs  3  and  thereafter,  the  interdidion,  with 
its  execution,  muft  (by  the  ad  1581)  be  regiftered  in 
the  books  both  of  the  jurifdidion  where  the  perfon 
interdided  refides  and  where  hi*  lands  lie,  or  (by  the 
ad  1600)  in  the  general  regifter  of  the  feftion,  within 
40  days  from  the  publication.  An  interdidion,  before 


it  is  regiftered,  has  no  effed  againft  third  parties,  Uw  of 
though  they  fliould  be  in  the  private  knowledge  of  it  3  Scotland, 
but  it  operates  againft  the  interdidors  themfelves,  as 
foon  as  it  is  delivered  to  them. 

30.  An  interdidion,  duly  regiftered,  has  this  effed,  Effe£te> 
that  all  deeds  done  thereafter,  by  the  perfon  interdid¬ 
ed,  without  the  confent  of  his  interdidors,  affeding 

his  heritable  eftate,  are  fubjed  to  redudion.  Regis¬ 
tration  in  the  general  regifter  fecures  all  his  lands 
from  alienation,  wherever  they  lie  ;  but  where  the  in¬ 
terdidion  is  recorded  in  the  regifter  of  a  particular 
fliire,  it  covers  no  lands  except  thole  fituated  in  that 
(hire.  But  perfons  interdided  have  full  power  to  dif- 
pofe  of  their  moveables,  not  only  by  teftament,  but  by 
prefent  deeds  of  alienation  :  And  creditors,  in  perfonal 
bonds  granted  after  interdidion,  may  ufe  all  execution 
againft  their  debtor’s  perfon  and  moveable  eftate  :  luck 
bonds  being  only  fubjed  to  redudion  in  fo  far  as  di¬ 
ligence  againft  the  heritable  eftate  may  proceed  upon 
them. 

31.  All  onerous  or  rational  deeds  granted  by  the 
perfon  interdided,  are  as  effedual,  even  without  the 
confent  of  the  interdidors,  as  if  the  granter  had  been 
laid  under  no  reftraint  ;  but  he  cannot  alter  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  his  heritable  eftate,  by  any  fettlement,  let  it  be 
ever  fo  rational.  No  deed,  granted  with  confent  of 
the  interdidors,  is  reducible,  though  the  ftrongeft  le- 
fion  or  prejudice  to  the  granter  ftiould  appear  :  the  on¬ 
ly  remedy  competent,  in  fuch  cafe,  is  an  adion  by  the 
granter  againft  his  interdidors,  for  making  up  to  him 

what  he  has  loft  through  their  undue  confent.  It  is  no  office  of  &•’ 
part  of  the  duty  of  interdidors  to  receive  fums  or  ma-  tenli£©rs. 
nage  any  eftate  3  they  are  given  merely  ad  au&oritatem 
preeflandam,  to  interpofe  their  authority  to  reafonable 
deeds  :  and  fo  are  accountable  for  nothing  but  their 
fraud  or  fault,  in  confenting  to  deeds  hurtful  to  the 
perfon  under  their  care. 

32.  The  law  concerning  the  ftate  of  ehildren  falls  Lawftri 
next  to  be  explained.  Children  are  either  born  in  wed- children 
lock,  or  out  of  it.  All  children  born  in  lawfful  mar¬ 
riage  or  wedlock,  are  prefumed  to  be  begotten  by  the 
perfon  to  whom  the  mother  is  married  3  and  confer 
quently  to  be  lawful  children.  This  prefumption  is  f© 
ftrongly  founded,  that  it  cannot  be  defeated  but  by 
dired  evidence  that  the  mother’s  hufband  could  not  be 

the  father  of  the  child,  e *  g.  where  he  is  impotent,  os: 
was  abfent  from  the  wife  till  within  fix  lunar  months 
of  the  birth.  The  canonifts  indeed  maintain,  that  the 
concurring  teftimony  of  the  hufband  and  wife,  that  the 
child  was  not  procreated  by  the  hulband,  is  fufficient 
to  elide  this  legal  prefumption  for  legitimacy  :  but  it 
is  an  agreed  point,  that  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  fuch 
teftimony,  if  it  be  made  after  they  have  owned  the 
child  to  be  theirs.  A  father  has  the  abfolute  right  of 
difpofing  of  his  children’s  perfon,  of  direding  their  edu¬ 
cation,  and  of  moderate  chaftifement  3  and  even  after 
they  become  puberesy  he  may  compel  them  to  live  m 
family  with  him,  and  to  contribute  their  labour  and 
induftry,  while  they  continue  there,  towards  his  fervice* 

A  child  who  gets  a  feparate  fto<  k  from  the  father  for 
carrying  on  any  trade  or  employment,  even  though  h© 
ftiould  continue  in  the  father’s  houfe,  may  be  laid  t® 
be  emancipated  or  forisfamiliated,  in  1b  far  as  it  concerns 
that  ftoek  ;  for  the  profits  ariftng  from  it  are  his  own, 
Forisfamiliation,  when  taken  in  this  fenfe,  is  alfo  infer- 
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red  by  the  child’s  marriage,  or  by  bis  living  in  a  fepa- 
-  rate  houfe,  with  his  father’s  permiffion  or  good  will. 
Children,  after  their  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  be¬ 
come,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  their  own  ma¬ 
ilers  \  and  from  that  period  are  bound  to  the  father 
only  by  the  natural  ties  of  duty,  aftedlion,  and  grati¬ 
tude.  The  mutual  obligations  between  parents  and 
children  to  maintain  each  other,  are  explained  after¬ 
wards,  N°  clxxiii.  4. 

Boards.  33.  Children  born  out  of  wedlock,  are  ftyled  natu¬ 
ral  children,  or  bailards.  Baftards  may  be  legitimat¬ 
ed  or  made  lawful.  (1.)  By  the  fubfequent  inter¬ 
marriage  of  the  mother  of  the  child  with  the  father. 
And  this  fort  of  legitimation  entitles  the  child  to  all 
the  rights  of  lawful  children.  The  fubfequent  mar¬ 
riage,  which  produces  legitimation,  is  confidered  by 
the  law  to  have  been  entered  into  when  the  child  legi¬ 
timated  was  begotten  ;  and  hence,  if  he  be  a  male,  he 
excludes,  by  his  right  of  primogeniture,  the  for.s  pro¬ 
created  after  the  marriage,  from  the  fueceffion  of  the 
father’s  heritage,  though  the  fans  were  lawful  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  birth.  Hence,  alfo,  thofe  children  only 
can  be  thus  legitimated,  who  are  begotten  of  a  woman 
whom  the  father  might  at  that  period  have  lawfully 
married.  (2.)  Bnffi  rds  are  legitimated  by  letters  of 
legitimation  from  the  fovereign.  N°  clxxxii.  3. 

Servants.  34-  As  to  the  power  of  mailers  over  their  fervants:. 

All  fervants  now'  enjoy  the  fame  rights  and  privileges 
with  other  fubje&s,  unlefs  in  fo  far  as  they  are  tied 
down  by  their  engagements  of  fervice.  Servants  are 
either  neceffary  or  voluntary.  Necefifary  are  thofe 
whom  law  obliges  to  work  without  wages,  of  whom 
immediately.  Voluntary  fervants  engage  without  com- 
pulfion,  either  for  mere  fubfiftence,  or  alfo  for  wages. 
Thofe  who  earn  their  bread  in  this  way,  if  they  Ihould 
Hand  off  from  engaging,  may  be  compelled  to  it  by 
the  ju  11  ices  of  the  peace,  who  have  power  to  fix  the 
rate  of  their  wages. 

Colliers  and  35-  Colliers,  coal-bearers,  falters,  and  other  perfons 

falters.  necelTary  to  colliers  and  fait  works,  as  they  are  parti¬ 
cularly  described  by  a 61  1661,  were  formerly  tied  down 
to  perpetual  fervice  at  the  works  to  which  they  had 
once  entered.  Upon  a  fale  of  the  works,  the  right  of 
their  fervice  was  transferred  to  the  new  proprietor.  All 
perfons  were  prohibited  to  receive  them  into  their  fer¬ 
vice,  without  a  tellimonial  from  their  laft  mailer  \  and 
if  they  deferted  to  another  work,  and  were  redemanded 
within  a  year  thereafter,  he  who  had  received  them 
was  obliged  to  return  them  within  twenty-four  hours, 
under  a  penalty.  But  though  the  proprietor  fhould 
neglefi  to  require  the  deferter  within  the  year,  he  did 
not  by  that  fhort  prescription,  lofe  his  property  in  him. 
Colliers,  &c.  where  the  colliery  to  which  they  were  re- 
ftri6led  was  either  given  up,  or  not  fufficient  for  their 
maintenance,  might  lawfully  engage  with  others  \  but 
if  that  work  Ihould  be  again  fet  a  going,  the  proprie¬ 
tor  might  reclaim  them  back  to  it. 

Reftraints  36  But  by  15  Geo.  III.  c.  28.  thefe  redraints,  the 
lately  ta-  only  remaining  vediges  of  davery  in  the  law  of  Scot- 
kenoff.  land,  are  abrogated  •,  and,  after  the  id  July  1775,  all 
colliers,  coal-bearers,  and  falters,  are  declared  to  be  up¬ 
on  the  fame  footing  with  other  fervants  or  labourers. 
The  a6l  fubje6ls  thofe  who  are  bound  prior  to  the  id 
July  1775,  to  a  certain  number  of  years  fervice  for 
their  freedom,  according  to  the  age  of  the  perfon. 
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fons.  Indigent  children  may  be  compelled  to  ferve  any  1  Scotland. 

of  the  king’s  iubje&s  without  wages,  till  the  age  of  fhe  K 
thirty  years.  V.'. grants  and  durdy  beggars  may  be  alfo 
compelled  to  ferve  any  manufacturer.  And  becaufe 
few  perfons  were  willing  to  receive  them  into  their  fer¬ 
vice,  public  workheufes  are 'ordained  to  be  built  for 
fetting  them  to  work.  The  poor  who  cannot  work, 
mud  be  maintained  by  the  parillies  in  which  they  were 
born  \  and  where  the  place  of  their  nativity  is  not 
knowm,  that  burden  falls  upon  the  parillies  where  they 
have  had  their  mod  common  refort,  for  the  three  years 
immediately  preceding  their  being  apprehended  or 
their  applying  for  the  public  charity.  Where  the  con¬ 
tributions  colle£led  at  the  churches  to  which  they  be¬ 
long  are  not  fufficient  for  their  maintenance,  they  are 
to  receive  badges  from  the  minider  and  kirk  leffion,  in 
virtue  of  which  they  may  alk  alms  at  the  dwelling- 
houfes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pariffi. 

Chap.  II.  O^Tiiings. 

The  things,  or  fubje&s,  to  which  perfons  have  right,, 
are  the  fecond  object  of  law. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Dwi/ion  of  Rights ,  and  the  feveral  ways  clxiitf 

by  which  a  Right  may  be  acquired. 

1.  The  right  of  enjoying  and  difpodng  of  a  fubje 61  Property, 
at  one’s  pleafure,  is  called  property.  Proprietors  are 
redrained  by  lawr  from  ufing  their  property  emuloufly 

to  their  neighbour’s  prejudice.  Every  date  or  fove¬ 
reign  has  a  power  over  private  property,  called,  by 
fome  lawyers,  dominium  eminens ,  in  virtue  of  which,, 
the  proprietor  may  be  compelled  to  fell  his  proper  ty- 
for  an  adequate  price,  where  an  evident  utility  on  the 
part  of  the  public  demands  it. 

2.  Certain  things  are  by  nature  itfelf  incapable  of  Things  in- 
appropriation  \  as  the  air,  the  light,  the  ocean,  &c.  5  capable  of 
none  of  w  hich  can  be  brought  under  the  power  of  any  *ppr°prja- 
one  perfon,  though  their  uie  be  common  to  all.  Others  tlon‘ 

are  by  law  exempted  from  private  commerce,  in  refpe6t 
of  the  ufes  to  which  they  are  dedined.  Of  this  lad 
kind  are,  (1.)  Res  publicly  as  navigable  rivers,  high¬ 
ways  bridges,  &c.  the  right  of  which  is  veded  in  the 
king,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  and  they  are 
called  tega/ia.  (2.)  Res  unvoerjitatis ,  things  which  be¬ 
long  in  property  to  a  particular  corporation  or  fociety, 
and  whole  ufe  is  common  to  every  individual  in  it,  but 
both  property  and  ufe  are  fubje6l  to  the  regulations  of 
the  fociety  \  as  town  houfes,  corporation  halls,  market¬ 
places,  churchyards,  &c.  The  lands  or  other  reve¬ 
nue  belonging  to  a  corporation  do  not  fall  under  this 
clafs,  but  are  juris  privati,  quoad  the  corporation. 

3.  Property  may  be  acquired  either  by  occupation  Way?  cf 
or  accejjion;  and  transferred  by  tradition  or  preferipiion  ;  acquiring" 
but  prefeription  being  alfo  a  way  of  lofing  property,  property*  ■■ 
falls  to  be  explained  under  a  feparate  title.  Occupa¬ 
tion,  or  occupancy,  is  the  appropriating  of  things 

which  have  no  owner,  by  apprehending  them,  or  feiz- 
ing  their  podeffion.  This  was  the  original  method  of 
acquiring  property  :  and  continued,  under  certain  re- 
dri6lions,  the  do6lrine  of  the  Roman  law,  Quod  nulfius 
ejly  fit  occupantis ;  but  it  can  have  no  room  in  the  feudal 

plan?y 
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Law  of  plan,  by  which  the  king  is  looked  on  as  original 

Quintal .  pfo.,r]etor  Gf  lands  within  his  dominipns. 

,4,  Even  in  that  fort  of  moveable  goods  which  are 
preiumcd  to  have  once  had  an  owner,  this  rule  obtains 
by  the  law  of  Scotland,  \jod  nul Hus  eft,  fit  domini  regis. 
Thus,  the<  right  of  treasure  hid  under  ground  is  not 
acquired  by  occupation,  but  accrues  to  the  king.— 
Thus  alfo,  where  one  finds  ftrayed  cattle  or  other 
moveables,  which  have  been  loft  by  their  former  owner, 
the  finder  acquires  no  right  in  them,  but  muft  give 
public  notice  thereof;  and  if,  within  year  and  day  after 
fuch  notice,  the  proprietor  does  not  claim  his  goods, 
they  fall  to  the  king,  the  riff,  or  other  perlon  to  whom 
the  king  has  made  a  grant  of  fuch  efeheats. 

5.  In  that  fort  of  moveables  which  never  had  an 
owner,  as  wild  beafts,  fowls,  fifties,  or  pearls  found  on 
the  ftiore,  the  original  law  takes  place,  that  he  who 
firft  apprehends,  becomes  proprietor ;  infomuch,  that 
though  the  right  of  hunting,  fowling,  and  filliing,  be 
reftrained  by  itatute,  under  certain  penalties,  yet  all 
.  game,  even  what  is  catched  in  contravention  of  the 
lave,  becomes  the  property  of  the  catcher  (unlefs  where 
the  confifeation  thereof  is  made  part  of  the  penalty  ), 
the  contravener  being  obnoxious,  however,  to  the  pe¬ 
nal  enactment  of  the  ftatutes  in  confequence  of  his 
tranfgreftion.  It  was  not  for  a  long  time  a  fixed  point 
whether  a  perfon,  though  poffeffed  of  the  valued  rent 
by  law  entitling  him  to  kill  game,  could  hunt  upon 
another  perfon’s  grounds  without  confent  ;  but  it  was 
lately  found  by  the  court  of  fefiion,  and  affirmed  upon 
appeal,  that  he  could  not ;  it  being  repugnant  to  the 
idea  of  property,  that  any  perfon,  however  qualified, 
fhould  have  it  in  his  power  to  traverfe  and  hunt  upon 
another’s  grounds  without  confent  of  the  proprietor. 
Although  certain  things  became  the  property  of  the 
firft  occupant,  yet  there  are  others  which  fall  not  un¬ 
der  this  rule.  Thus,  whales  thrown  in  or  killed  on  our 
coafts,  belong  neither  to  thofe  who  kill  them,  nor  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  caff  ; 
but  to  the  king,  providing  they  are  fo  large  as  that 
they  cannot  be  drawn  by  a  wane  with  fix  oxen. 

Acceffion.  6.  Accession  is  that  way  of  acquiring  property,  by 
vdiich,  in  two  things  which  have  a  connexion  with, 
or  dependence  on,  one  another,  the  property  of  the 
principal  thing  draws  after  it  the  property  of  its  accef- 
fory.  Thus  the  owner  of  a  cow  becomes  the  owner  of 
the  calf;  a  houfe  belongs  to  the  owner  pf  the  ground 
on  which  it  ftands,  though  built  with  materials  belong¬ 
ing  to  and  at  the  charge  of  another  ;  trees  taking  root 
in  our  ground,  though  planted  by  another  become  ours. 
Thus  alfo  the  infenfible  addition  made  to  one’s  ground 
by  what  a  river  wafhes  from  other  grounds,  (which  is 
called  alluvia),  accrues  to  the  mafter  of  the  ground 
which  receives  the  addition  ;  but  where  it  happened 
that  a  large  piece  of  ground  was  disjoined  and  annexed 
to  another  perfon’s  by  the  force  of  a  river  or  any  other 
accident,  and  which  was  by  the  Romans  called  avulfto , 
they  considered  the  owner’s  right  of  property  ftill  to 
fubfift,  §  21.  Inf,  de  rer .  divift ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  in  a  fimilar  cafe,  our  courts  would  countenance 
the  diftindion.  The  Romans  excepted  from  this  rule 
the  cafe,  of  paintings  drawn  on  another  man’s  board  or 
canvas,  in  confideration  of  the  excellency  of  the  art; 
which  exception  our  practice  has  for  a  like  reafon  ex¬ 
tended  to  firailar  cafes. 


Part  III. 

7.  Under  acceffion  is  comprehended  Specification  ;  Law  of 
by  which  is  meant,  a  perfon’s  making  a  new  fpecies  or  St-otland. 
fubjed,  from  materials  belonging  to  another.  Where  s  fn  'J 
the  newT  fpecies  can  be  again  reduced  to  the  matter  offtlQn< 
which  it  was  made,  law  confiders  the  former  mais  as 

ftill  exifting;  and  therefore,  the  new  fpecies,  as  an  ac- 
ceffory  to  the  former  fubjed,  belongs  to  the  proprietor 
of  that  fubjed:  but  where  the  thing  made  cannot  be 
fo  reduced,  as  in  the  cafe  of  wine,  which  cannot  be 
again  turned  into  grapes,  there  is  no  place  for  the  fiplio 
juris ;  and  therefore  the  workmanfhip  draws  after  it 
the  property  of  the  materials.  But  the  perfon  who 
thus  carries  the  property  from  the  other  is  bound  to 
indemnify  him  according  to  the  true  value ;  and  in  cafe 
it  was  done  mala  fide ,  he  may  be  made  liable  in  the  pre - 
tiurn  afftliionis  or  utmofl  value. 

8.  Though  the  new  fpecies  fhould  be  produced  fromcommuu 
the  Commixtion  or  confufion  of  different  fubftancestion. 
belonging  to  different  proprietors,  the  fame  rule  holds ; 

but  where  the  mixture  is  made  by  the  common  confent 
of  the  owner,  fuch  confent  makes  the  whole  a  com¬ 
mon  property,  according  to  the  fhares  that  each  pro¬ 
prietor  had  formerly  in  the  feveral  fubjeds.  Where 
things  of  the  fame  fort  are  mixed  without  the  confent 
of  the  proprietors,  which  cannot  again  be  feparated  ; 
e.  g.  two  hogffieads  of  wine,  the  whole  likewife  be¬ 
comes  a  common  property  ;  but,  in  the  after  divifion, 
regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  different  quality  of  the 
wines  :  if  the  things  fo  mixed  admit  of  a  feparation, 
e.  g.  two  flocks  of  fheep,.  the  property  continues  di- 
ftind. 

9.  Property  is  carried  from  one  to  another  by  Tr a-  Tradition. 
DITION ;  which  is  the  delivery  of  poffeffion  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  with  an  intention  to  transfer  the  property  to 

the  receiver.  Two  things  are  therefore  requifite,  in 
order  to  the  tranfmitting  of  property  in  this  way : 

1.  The  intention  or  confent  of  the  former  owner  to 
transfer  it  on  fome  proper  title  of  alienation,  as  fale, 
exchange,  gift,  &c.  (2.)  The  adual  delivery  in  pur- 

fuance  of  that  intention.  The  firft  is  called  the  caufa , 
the  other  the  modus  transfer cndi  dominii :  which  laft  is 
fo  neceffary  to  the  acquiring  of  property,  that  he  who 
gets  the  laft  right,  with  the  firft  tradition,  is  prefer¬ 
red  according  to  the  rule,  Traditionibus ,  non  nudis pac - 
tis,  transferuntur  rerum  dommia . 

10.  Tradition  is  either  real,  where  the  ipfa  cor  par  a 
of  moveables  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver  ;  or 
fymbolical,  which  is  ufed  where  the  thing  is  incapable 
of  real  delivery,  or  even  when  adual  delivery  is  only 
inconvenient.  Where  the  poffeffion  or  cuftody  of  the 
fubjed  has  been  before  with  him  to  whom  the  pro¬ 
perty  is  to  be  transferred,  there  is  no  room  for  tradi¬ 
tion. 

11.  Poffeffion,  which  is  tffential  both  to  the  acqui-po0*e^ion, 
fition  and  enjoyment  of  property,  is  defined,  the  deten¬ 
tion  of  a  thing,  with  a  defign  or  animus  in  the  detainer 

of  holding  it  as  his  own.  It  cannot  be  acquired  by 
the  foie  ad  of  the  mind,  without  real  detention  ;  but, 
being  once  acquired,  it  may  be  continued  Jolo  animo . 

Poffeffion  is  either  natural,  or  civil.  Natural  poffeffion  natural 
is,  when  one  poffeffes  by  himfelf:  thus,  we  poffefs  lands 
by  cultivating  them  and  reaping  their  fruits,  houfes  by 
inhabiting  them,  moveables  by  detaining  them  in  our 
hands.  Civil  poffeffion  is  our  holding  the  thing,  either 
by  the  foie  ad  of  the  mind,  or  by  the  hands  of  another 
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who  holds  il  in  our  name  .  thus,  the  owner  of  a  thing 
lent  poflfefies  it  by  the  borrower  3  the  proprietor  of  lands, 
by  his  tackfmen,  truftee,  or  Reward,  &c.  The  fame 
fubjeft  cannot  be  poflfeffed  entirely,  or  in  fib  lid  um^  by 
two  different  perfons  at  one  and  the  fame  time  :  and 
therefore  pofleffion  by  an  aft  of  the  mind  eeafes,  as 
foon  as  the  natural  pofleftion  is  fo  taken  up  by  another, 
that  the  former  pofleflor  is  not  fuffcred  to  re-enter.  Yet 
two  perfons  may,  in  the  judgment  of  law,  poffefs  the 
fame  fubjeft,  at  the  fame  time,  on  different  rights  : 
thus,  in  the  cafe  of  a  pledge,  the  creditor  pofleffes  it  in 
his  own  name,  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  im pignoration  ; 
while  the  proprietor  is  confidered  as  poffefling,  in  and 
through  the  creditor,  in  fo  far  as  is  neceff&ry  for  fup- 
porting  his  right  of  property.  The  fame  d  oft  fine  holds 
in  liferenters,  tackfmen,  and,  generally,  in  every  cafe 
where  there  are  rights  affefting  a  fubjeft  diftiiift  from 
the  property. 

1  2.  A  b  of!  a  fide  pofleflor  is  he  who,  though  he  is  not 
really  proprietor  of  the  fubjeft,  yet  believes  himfelf  pro¬ 
prietor  on  probable  grounds.  A  male  fide  poffelfor  is  he 
who  knows,  or  is  prefumed  to  know,  that  what  he  pof- 
feffes  is  the  property  of  another.  A  poffelfor  bona  fide 
acquired  right,  by  the  Roman  law,  to  the  fruits  of  the 
fubjeft  poflfeffed,  that  had  been  reaped  and  eonfumed 
by  himfelf,  while  he  believed  the  fubjefts  his  own.  By 
our  cuftoms,  perception  alone,  without  confumption, 
fecures  the  poffelfor  :  nay,  if  he  has  fown  the  ground, 
while  his  bona  fides  continued,  he  is  entitled  to  reap  the 
crop,  propter  cur  am  et  culturam .  But  this  deftrine  does 
not  reach  to  civil  fruits,  e.  g.  the  intereft  of  money, 
which  the  bona  fide  receiver  mull  reftore,  together  with 
the  principal,  to  the  owner. 

13.  Bona  fides  neceffarily  ceafeth  by  the  confcientia 
rei  alienee  in  the  pofleffor,  whether  fuch  confcioufnefs 
fhould  proceed  from  legal  interpellation,  or  private 
knowledge.  Mala  fides  is  fometimes  induced  by  the 
true  owner’s  bringing  his  aftion  againft  the  poffeffor, 
fometimes  not  till  litlfconteftation,  and,  in  cafes  un¬ 
commonly  favourable,  not  till  the  fentence  be  pro¬ 
nounced  againft  the  poffelfor. 

14.  The  property  of  moveable  fubjefts  is  prefumed 
by  the  bare  aft  of  pofleftion,  until  the  contrary  be 
proved  3  but  poflftfTion  of  an  immoveable  fubjeft,  though 
for  a  century  of  years  together,  if  there  is  no  feilin, 
does  not  create  even  a  prcfumptivfc  right  to  it  :  Nutla 

fiefiina ,  nulla  terra .  Such  fubjeft  is  confidered  as  ea- 
duciary,  and  fo  accrues  to  the  fovereign.  Where  the 
property  of  a  fubjeft  is  contefted,  the  lawful  poffeiTor 
is  entitled  to  continue  his  pofleftion,  till  the  point  of 
right  be  difeuflfed  3  and,  if  he  has  loft  it  by  force  or 
Health,  the  judge  will  upon  fummary  application,  im¬ 
mediately  reftore  it  to  him. 

15.  Where  a  pofleffor  has  feveral  rights  in  his  per- 
fon,  affefting  the  fubjeft  poflfeffed,  the  general  rule  is, 
that  he  may  aferibe  his  poffeffion  to  which  of  them  he 
pleafes  3  but  one  cannot  preferibe  his  poflfeflion  to  a  title 
other  than  that  on  which  it  commenced,  in  prejudice 
of  him  from  whom  his  title  flowed. 

SECY.  II.  Of  Heritable  and  Moveable  Rights. 

1.  For  the  better  underftanding  the  doftrine  of  this 
title,  it  muft  be  known,  that  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 
and  indeed  of  moft  nations  of  Europe  fince  the  intro- 
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dnftion  of  feus,  wherever  there  are  two  or  move  in  the, 
fame  degree  of  confanguinity  to  one  wjho  dies  inteftate,  v 
and  who  are  not  all  females,  fuch  rights  belonging  to 
the  deceafed  fts  are  either  properly  feudal,  or  have  any 
refernblanCC  to  feudal  rights,  defcend  wholly  to  one  of 
them,  who  is  confidered  as  his  proper  heir  3  the  others, 
who  have  the  name  of  next  of  kin  or  executors,  muft 
be  contented  with  that  portion  of  the  eftate  which  is 
of  a  more  perifiiable  nature.  Hence  has  arifen  the 
divifiou  of  rights  to  be  explained  under  this  title  :  the 
fubjefts  descending  to  the  heir  are  ftyled  heritable ; 
and  thofe  that  fall  to  the  next  of  kin  moveable. 

2.  All  rights  of,  or  affefting  lands,  under  which  areDivifion  of 
comprehended  houfes,  mills,  fithings,  teinds  3  and  all  ri^hts  mto 
l  ights  of  fubjefts  that  are  fuhdo  annexa ,  whether  eom-^J^Q^ 
pie  ted  by  feifin  or  not,  are  heritable  exfiua  natura.  Onabie. 

the  other  hand,  every  thing  that  moves  itfelf  or  can  be 
moved,  and  in  general  whatever  is  not  united  to  land, 
is  moveable  3  as  houfehold  furniture,  corns,  cattle,  ca(h, 
arrears  of  rent  and  of  intereft,  even  though  they  fhould 
be  due  on  a  light  of  annual  rent  3  for  though  the  arrears 
laif  mentioned  are  fecurtd  on  land,  yet  being  prefently 
payable,  they  are  confidered  as  cafh. 

3.  Debts,  ( nomina  debitorum ),  when  due  by  bill,  pro- 
miffory  note,  or  account,  are  moveable.  When  con- 
ftituted  by  bond,  they  do  not  all  fall  under  any  one 
head  3  but  are  divided  into  heritable  and  moveable,  by 
the  following  rules.  All  debts  conftituted  by  bond 
bearing  an  obligation  to  infeft  the  creditor  in  any  he¬ 
ritable  lubjeft  in  fecurity  of  the  principal  fum  and  an- 
nualrent,  or  annualrent  only,  are  heritable  3  for  they 
not  only  carry  a  yearly  profit,  but  are  fecured  upon 
land. 

4.  Bonds  merely  perfonal,  though  bearing  a  claufe 
of  intereft,  are,  by  aft  1661,  declared  to  be  moveable 
as  to  fuCceftion  3  i.  e.  they  go,  not  to  the  heir,  but  to 
the  next  of  kin  or  executors  3  but  they  are  heritable 
with  refpeft  to  the  fifk,  and  to  the  rights  of  hufband 
and  wife  3  that  is,  though  by  the  general  rule,  move- 
able  rights  fall  under  the  communion  of  goods  confe- 
quent  upon  marriage,  and  the  moveables  of  denounced 
perfons  fall  to  the  crown  or  fifk  by  tingle  efeheat,  yet 
fuch  bonds  do  neither,  but  are  heritable  in  both  re¬ 
fpeft  s. 

5.  Bonds  taken  payable  to  heirs  and  aftigtrees,  fe- 
eluding  executors,  are  heritable  in  all  refpefts,  from  the 
dedication  of  the  creditor.  But  a  bond,  which  is  made 
payable  to  heirs,  without  mention  of  executors,  de¬ 
scends,  not  to  the  proper  heir  in  heritage,  though  heirs 
are  mentioned  in  the  bond,  but  to  the  executor  3  for 
the  Word  licit y  which  is  a  generic  term,  points  out  him 
who  is  to  fucceed  by  law  in  the  right  ;  and  the  execu¬ 
tor,  being  the  heir  in  mob  Hi  bus,  is  confidered  as  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  fuch  bond  is  taken  payable.  But  where 
a  bond  is  taken  to  heirs  male,  or  to  a  feries  of  heirs, 
one  after  another,  fuch  a  bond  is  heritable,  becaufe  its 
deft  in  at  ion  neceffarily  excludes  executors. 

6.  Subjefts  originally  moveable  become  heritable,  How  move- 
(1.)  By  the  proprietor’s  deftinatioii.  Thus  a  jewel,  able  rights 
or  any  other  moveable  fubjeft,  may  be  provided  to  thej^c°™eiie~ 
heir,  from  the  right  competent  to  every  proprietor  to  ‘a 
fettle  his  property  on  whom  he  pleafes.  (2.)  Move- 

able  rights  may  become  heritable,  by  the  fupervening 
of  an  heritable  fecurity  ;  Thus,  a  fum  due  by  a  per¬ 
fonal  bond  becomes  heritable,  by  the  creditor’s  accept- 
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Law  of  ali  heritable  right  for  fecuring  It,  or  by  adjudging 
•  ^cot^u><**  upon  it. 

7.  Heritable  rights  do  not  become  moveable  by  ac- 
ceff  ry  moveable  fecurities  ;  the  heritable  right  being, 
in  fuch  cafe  the  jus  uobilius ,  which  draws  the  other  af¬ 
ter  it. 

Rights  8.  Certain  fubje&s  partake,  in  different  re f]x  flsy  of 

partly  heri-  (-fog  nature  both  of  heritable  and  moveable.  Perfonal 
ly  move«rt"  b°nds  are?  by  ^e  above  cited  a£t  1661,  moveable  in 
able.  refpeft  of  fueceffion  ;  but  heritable  as  to  the  fills,  and 
the  rights  of  hufband  and  wife.  All  bonds,  whether 
merely  perfonal,  or  even  heritable,  on  which  no  feilin 
has  followed,  may  be  afte&ed  at  the  luit  of  creditors, 
either  by  abjudication,  which  is  the  diligence  proper 
to  heritage,  or  by  arreftment,  which  is  peculiar  to 
moveables.  Bonds  fecluding  executors*  though  they 
defcend  to  the  creditor’s  heir,  are  payable  by  the  debt¬ 
or’s  executors,  without  relief  againft  the  heir  ;  fince  the 
debtor’s  fueceffion  cannot  be  affecded  by  the  dedination, 
of  the  creditor. 

What  pe-  9*  All  queftions,  whether  a  right  be  heritable  or 
riod  makes  moveable,  mud  he  determined  according  to  the  condi- 
a  fubjedt  tion  of  the  fubje<d  at  the  time  of  the  anceftor’s  death, 
moveable °r  ^  ^  was  her*table  at  ^at  period,  it  muff  belong  to  the 
heir ;  if  moveable,  it  muff  fall  to  the  executor,  without 
regard  to  any  alterations  that  may  have  affecded  the 
fubjedf  in  the  intermediate  period  between  the  anctf- 
tor’s  death  and  the  competition. 


I.  HERITABLE  RIGHTS. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  Coiifitution  of  Heritable  Rights  by 
Charter  and  Seifin .. 

cixiv.  1.  Heritable  rights  are  governed  by  the  feudal  law, 
the  feudal  owec^  its  origin,  or  at  lead  its  Brit  improvements, 

}aw>  to  the  Longobards  ;  whofe  kings,  upon  having  penetra¬ 

ted  into  Italy,  the  better  to  preferve  their  conqueds, 
made  grants  to  their  principal  commanders  of  great 
part  of  the  conquered  provinces,  to  be  again  fubdivided 
by  them  among  the  lower  officers,  under  the  conditions 
of  fidelity  and  military  fervice. 

2.  The  feudal  conditutions  and  ufages  vrere  fir  ft  re¬ 
duced  into  writing  about  the  year  1150,  by  twro  law¬ 
yers  of  Milan,  under  the  title  of  Confuetudines  Feudo- 
rum .  None  of  the  German  emperors  appear  to  have 
«xprefsly  confirmed  this  colledion  by  their  authority  : 
but  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  it  had  their  tacit  appro¬ 
bation,  and  was  confidered  as  the  cuftomary  feudal  law 
of  all  the  countries  fubjeft  to  the  empire.  No  other 
country  has  ever  acknowledged  thefe  books  for  their 
law  ;  but  each  date  has  formed  to  itfelf  fuch  a  fydem 
of  feudal  rules,  as  bed  agreed  with  the  genius  of  its 
own  conftitution.  In  feudal  queftions,  therefore,  we 
are  governed,  in  the  firft  place,  by  our  own  datutes 
and  cudoms;  where  thefe  fail  us,  we  have  regard  to 
the  pra&ice  of  neighbouring  coiintries,  if  the  genius  of 
their  law  appears  to  be  the  feme  with  ours  ;  and  ffiould 
the  qu.edion  dill  remain  doubtful,  we  may  have  re- 
courfe  to  thofe  written  books  of  the  feus,  as  to  the 
original  plan  on  which  all  feudal  fyftems  have  pro¬ 
ceeded. 

Definition  3*  This  military  grant  got  the  name,  firft  of  bene - 
*ffeus.  ficiurriy  and  afterwards  of  feudum  ;  and  was  defined  a 
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gratuitous  right  to  the  property  of  lands,  made  under  Law  of 
the  conditions  of  fealty  and  military  fervice,  to  be  per-  Scotland, 
formed  to  the  granter  by  tha  receiver;  the  radical  J  j  J 
right  of  the  lands  ft  ill  remaining  in  the  granter.  Un¬ 
der  lands,  in  this  definition,  are  comprehended  all  rights 
or  fubjccls  fo  connected  w  ith  land,,  that  they  are  deem¬ 
ed  a  part  thereof;  as  houfes,  mills,  fiffiings,  ju-ri (dic¬ 
tions,  patronages,  See..  Though  feus  iri  their  original 
nature  were  gratuitous,  they  loon  became  the  fubjcc< 
of  commerce  ;  fervices  of  a  civil  or  religious  kind  w  ere 
frequently  fubftituted  in  place  of  military  ;  and  now* 
of  a  long  time,  fervices  of  every  kind  have  been  entire¬ 
ly  difpenfed  with  in  certain  feudal  tenures.  lie  who 
makes  the  grant  is  called  the  fuperior  y  and  he  who  re- Superior 
ceives  it  the  vcjfal.  The  fubjedt  of  tire  grant  is  com-  and  vafial?,. 
monly  called  the  fu  ;  though  that  word  is  at  other 
times,  in  our  law,  ufed  to  fignify  one  particular  tenure. 

(See  SedL  iv.  2.).  The  intereft  retained  by  the  fupe- 
rior  in  the  feu  is  ftyled  dominium  direBum ,  or  the  fu- 
periority  ;  and  the  intereft  acquired  by  the  vafial,  do - 
minium  utile ,  or  the  property.  The  word  fee  is  promif- 
cuoufiy  applied  to  both. 

4.  Allodial  goods  are  oppofed  to  feus;  by  which  are  Allodial 
underftood  goods  enjoyed  by  the  ow  ner,  independent  goods, 
of  a  fuperior.  All  moveable  goods  are  allodial ;  lands 

only  are  fo  when  they  are  given  without  the  condition 
of  fealty  or  homage.  By  the  feudal  fydem,  the  fove- 
reign,  who  is  the  fountain  of  feudal  rights,  referves  to 
himfelf  the  fuperiority  of  all  the  lands  of  which  he 
makes  the  grant;  fo  that,  with  us,  no  lands  are  allo¬ 
dial,  except  thofe  of  the  king’s  ow  n  property,  the  fupe- 
riorilies  which  the  king  refer  ves  in  the  property-lands 
of  his  fubjedls,  and  manfes  and  glebes,  the  right  of 
which  is  completed  by  the  preffiytery’s  defignation, 
without  any  feudal  grant. 

5.  Every  perfon  who  is  in  the  right  of  an  immove-  Who  can 
able  fubjedl,  provided  he  has  the  free  adminidration  grant  feu- 
of  his  eftate,  and  is  not  debarred  by  ftatute,  or  by  the 
nature  of  his  right,  may  difpofc  of  it  to  another.  Nay, 

a  vafial,  though  he  has  only  the  dominium  utile ,  can 
fubfeu  his  property  to  a  fubvaffal  by  a  fubaltern  right, 
and  thereby  raife  a  new  dominium  direBum  in  himfelf, 
fubordinate  to  that  which  is  in  his  fuperior  ;  and  fo  in 
infniivm .  The  vafial  who  thus  fubfeus  is  called  the 
fubvalTal’s  immediate  fuperior,  and  the  vafiTal’s  fuperior 
is  the  fubvaffal’s  mediate  fuperior. 

6.  All  perfons  who  are  not  difabled  by  law,  may  ac-Who  can 
quire  and  enjoy  feudal  rights.  Papifts  cannot  purchafe  ,eceive 

a  land  eftate  by  any  voluntary  deed.  Aliens,  who  owe1*16111* 
allegiance  to  a  foreign  prince,  cannot  hold  a  feudal 
right  without  naturalization  :  and,  therefore,  where 
fuch  privilege  was  intended  to  be  given  to  favoured  na¬ 
tions  or  perfons,  ftatutes  of  naturalization  were  necef-. 
fary,  either  general  or  fpecial  ;  or,  at  lead,  letters  of 
naturalization  by  the  fovereign. 

7.  Every  heritable  fubjedt  capable  of  commerce,  what  fub- 
may  be  granted  in  feu.  From  this  general  rule  are  ex-jedls  can 
cepted,  I.  The  annexed  property  of  the  crown,  which  be  granted 
is  not  alienable  without  a  previous  diffblution  in  par-m  teu* 
liament.  2.  Tailzied  lands,  which  are  devifed  under 
condition  that  they  lhall  not  be  aliened.  3.  An  eftate 

in  hcereditate  jacente  cannot  be  effedlually  aliened  by 
the  heir-apparent  (i.  e.  not  entered)  ;  but  fuch  aliena¬ 
tion  becomes  efedtual  upon  his  entry,  the  fupervening 
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Lawof  right  accruing  in  that  cafe  to  the  purchafer  *.  which  is 
Scotland.  a  ru[e  applicable  to  the  alienation  of  all  fubje£ls  not 
belonging  to  the  vender  at  the  time  of  the  fale. 

8.  The  feudal  right,  or,  as  it  is  called,  invefiture , 
is  con  ft  i  tuted  by  charter  and  feifm.  By  the  charter, 
we  underftand  that  writing  which  contains  the  grant 
of  the  feudal  fubjedl  to  the  vaffal,  whether  it  be  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  proper  form  of  a  charter,  or  of  a  difpofi- 
tion.  Charters  by  fubje6t  fuperiors  are  granted,  ei¬ 
ther,  i.  A  me  de  fuperior e  tneo ,  when  they  are  to  be 
holden,  not  of  the  granter  himfelf,  but  of  his  fuperior. 
This  fort  is  called  a  public  holding ,  becaufe  vafTals  were 
in  ancient  times  publicly  received  in  the  fuperior’s 
court  before  the  pares  curia  or  co-vaffals.  Or,  2.  De 
rue,  where  the  lands  are  to  be  holden  of  the  granter. 
Thefe  were  called  fometimes  bafe  rights  from  bas,  low¬ 
er  :  and  fometimes  private,  becaufe,  before  the  efta- 
blifliment  of  our  records,  they  were  eafily  concealed 
from  third  parties  \  the  nature  of  all  which  will  be 
more  fully  explained,  Se6t.  vii.  An  original  charter 
is  that  by  which  the  fee  is  firfl  granted  :  A  charter  by 
progrefs  is  a  renewed  difpofition  of  that  fee  to  the  heir 
or  ahignee  of  the  vaffal.  AH  doubtful  ciaufes  in  char¬ 
ters  by  progrefs  ought  to  be  conftrued  agreeably  to  the 
original  grant ;  and  all  ciaufes  in  the  original  charter 
are  underftood  to  be  implied  in  the  charters  by  pro¬ 
grefs,  if  there  be  no  exprefs  alteration. 
xwL-uiim-  0.  The  firft  claufe  in  an  original  charter,,  which 
tuent  parts,  follows  immediately  after  the  name  and  defignation  of 
the  granter,  is  the  narrative  or  recital,  which  expreffes 
the  caufes  indu£tive  of  the  grant.  If  the  grant  be 
made  for  a  valuable  confideration,  it  is  faid  to  be  one¬ 
rous  ;  if  for  love  and  favour,  gratuitous .  In  the  dif- 
•pofitive  claufe  of  a  charter,  the  fubje&s  made  over  are 
deferibed  either  by  fpecial  boundaries  or  march  ftones, 
(which  is  called  a  bounding  charter),  or  by  fuch  other 
characters  as  may  fufficiently  diftinguiffi  them.  A 
(  barter  regularly  carries  right  to  no  fubjeCts  but  what 
are  contained  in  this  claufe,  though  they  fhould  be 
mentioned  in  fome  other  claufe  of  the  charter.  It 
has  been  however  found,  that  a  right  to  falmon  fifh- 
ing  was  carried  by  a  claufe  cum  pifeanis  in  the  tenen - 
das  of  a  charter,  the  fame  having  been  followed  with 
pofTeflion. 

10.  The  claufe  of  tenendas  (from  its  firfl  words  (e- 
nendas  prcediBas  terras)  expreffes  the  particular  tenure 
by  which  the  lands  are  to  be  holden.  The  claufe  of 
reddendo  (from  the  words  reddendo  inde  annua tim)  fpe- 
cifies  the  particular  duty  or  fervice  which  the  vaffal  is 
to  pay  or  perform  to  the  fuperior. 

11.  The  claufe  of  warrandice  is  that  by  which  the 
granter  obliges  himfelf  that  the  right  conveyed  (hall 
be  effectual  to  the  receiver.  Warrandice  is  either  per¬ 
sonal  or  real,  Perfonal  warrandice,  where  the  granter 

is  only  bound  perfonally,  is  either,  I.  Simple ,  that 
lie  fhall  grant  no  deed  in  prejudice  of  the  right ;  and 
this  fort,  which  is  confined  to  future  deeds,  is  implied 
even  in  donations.  2.  Warrandice  fromfaEl  and  deed, 
by  which  the  granter  warrants  that  the  right  neither 
has  been,  nor  fhall  be,  hurt  by  any  faCt  of  his.  Or, 
3.  Abfolute  warrandice  contra  omnes  mor tales,  whereby 
the  right  is  warranted  againft  all  legal  defeCts  in  it 
which  may  carry  it  off  from  the  receiver  either  wholly 
or  in  part.  Where  a  fale  of  land  proceeds  upon  an 
onerous  caufe,  the  granter  is  liable  in  abfolute  warran¬ 
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dice,  though  no  warrandice  be  expreffed  $  but  in  af- 
fignations  to  debts  or  decrees,  no  higher  warrandice 
than  from  faCt  and  deed  is  implied. 

12.  Gratuitous  grants  by  the  crown  Imply  no  war¬ 
randice  \  and  though  warrandice  fhould  be  expreffed, 
the  claufe  is  ineffectual,  from  a  prefumption  that  it 
has  crept  in  by  the  negligence  of  the  crown’s  officers. 

But  where  the  crown  makes  a  grant,  not  ju^e  corona, 
but  for  an  adequate  price,  the  fovereign  is  in  the  fame 
cafe  with  his  fubjeCls. 

I  Abfolute  warrandice,  in  cafe  of  eviction,  affords  EfflCts  of 
an  aCtion  to  the  grantee  againft  the  granter,  for  mak-  warrandice* 
ing  up  to  him  all  that  he  ihall  have  fuffered.  through 
the  defeCt  of  the  right )  and  not  fimply  for  his  indem¬ 
nification,  by  the  granter’s  repayment  of  the  price  to 
him.  But  as  w'arrandice  is  penal,  and  confequently 
JlriBi  juris ,  it  is  not  eafily  prefumed,  nor  is  it  incurred 
from  every  light  fervitude  that  may  affeCt  the  fubjeCt  $ 
far  lefs  does  it  extend  to  burdens  which  may  affeCl  the 
fubjeCt  pofterior  to  the  grant,  nor  to  tliofe  impofed  by 
public  ftatute,  whether  before  or  after,  unlefs  fpecially 
warranted  againft. 

14.  Real  warrandice  is  either,  1.  Exprefs,  whereby,  Real  war- 
in  fecurity  of  the  lands  principally  conveyed,  other  randice. 
lands,  called  warrandice  lands,  are  alfo  made  over,  to 

which  the  receiver  may  have  recourfe  in  cafe  the  prin¬ 
cipal  lands  be  evicted.  Or,  2.  Tacit ,  which  is  con-Excam- 
ftituted  by  the  exchange  or  excambion  of  one  piece  ofbion. 
ground  with  another  ;  for,  if  the  lands  exchanged  are 
carried  off  from  either  of  the  parties,  the  law  itfelf, 
without  any  paCtion,  gives  that  party  immediate  re¬ 
courfe  upon  his  own  firft  lands,  given  in  exchange  for 
the  lands  evicted. 

15.  The  charter  concludes  with  a  precept  of  feifin,  Precept  of 
which  is  the  command  of  the  fuperior  granter  of  thefeifin* 
right  to  his  bailie,  for  giving  feifin  or  poffeftion  to  the 

vaffal,  or  his  attorney,  by  delivering  to  him  the  pro¬ 
per  fymbols.  Any  perfon,  whofe  name  may  fye  infert- 
ed  in  the  blank  left  in  the  precept  for  that  purpofe, 
can  execute  the  precept  as  bailie  5  and  whoever  has 
the  precept  of  feifin  in  his  hands,  is  prefumed  to  have  a 
power  of  attorney  from  the  vaffal  for  receiving  poffefiion 
in  his  name. 

16.  A  feifin  is  the  inftrument  or  atteftation  pf  a  no- Inftrumsct 
tary,  that  pofTeflion  was  aCtually  given  by  the  fuperior  £****“• 
or  his  bailie,  to  the  vaffal  or  his  attorney  5  which  js 
corifidered  as  fo  neceffary  a  folemnity,  as  not  to  be  fup- 
pliable,  either  by  a  proof  of  natural  pofTeflion,  or  even 

of  the  fpecial  faCt  that  the  vaffal  was  duljr  entered  to 
the  pofTeflion  by  the  fuperior’s  bailie. 

17.  The  fymbols  by  which  the  delivery  of  poffef-  S)' mbols 
fion  is  expreffed,  are,  for  lands,  earth  and  ftone  ;  for  in  fei~ 
rights  of  annualrent  payable  forth  of  land,  it  is  alfohn$* 
earth  and  ftone,  with  the  addition  of  a  penny  money  : 

for  parfonage  teinds,  a  fheaf  of  corn  ;  for  jurifdi&ions, 
the  book  of  the  court ;  for  patronages,  a  pfalm  book, 
and  the  keys  of  the  church  5  for  fifhings,  net  and 
coble  \  for  mills,  clap  and  happer,  &c.  The  feifin 
muft  be  taken  upon  the  ground  of  the  lands,  except 
where  there  is  a  fpecial  difpenfation  in  the  charter 
from  the  crown. 

18.  All  feifins  muft  be  regiftered  within  60  days  Regiftra- 
after  their  date,  either  in  the  general  regifter  of  feifinstlon  of 
at  Edinburgh,  or  in  the  regifter  of  the  particular  fhirefm% 
appointed  by  the  a  a  1617 ;  which,  it  muft  be  obferv- 

4M2  ed, 
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Scalasd  *S  ?ot»  *n  every  cafe,  the  iliire  within  which  the 
J^L  ^an^3  Be.  Burgage  feifins  are  ordained  to  be  regifter- 
,  ed  in  the  books  of  the  borough. 

■  >  ?  19.  Unregrftered  feifins  are  ineffedual  againft  third 

parties,  but  they  arc  valid  againft  "the  granters  and 
their  heirs.  Seifins  regularly  recorded,  are  preferable 
not  according  to  their  own  dates,  but  the  dates  of  their 
regift  ration. 

One  feifin  20.  Seiftn  neceffarily  luppofes  a  fuperior  by  whom 
fervesin  it  is  given  ;  the  right  therefore  which  the  fovereign, 
and^n'unf  " h  o  r  a  ok  n o w ] e dg es  the  fuperior,  has  over  the  whole 
ted  tene-  ^aru^s  Scotland,  is  conftituted  jure  coronce  without 
mints.  feifin.  In  feveral  parcels  of  land  that  lie  contiguous 
to  one  another,  one  feifin  ferves  for  all,  unlefs  the  right 
of  the  feveral  parcels  be  either  holden  of  different  fu- 
periors,''  or  derived  from  different  authors,  or  enjoyed 
by  different  tenure's  Under  the  fame  fuperior.  In  dif- 
contiguous  lands,  a  feparate  feifin'  muft  be  taken  on 
every  parcel,  unlef  the  fovereign  has  united  them  in¬ 
to ’-one  teriMicrry  by  a  charter  of  union  ;  in  which  cafe, 
if  there  is  no  fpecial  place  expreffed,  a  feifin  taken  on 
any  part  of  the  united  lands  will  ferve  for  the  whole, 

*  ^  even  though’ they  be  fituated  in  different  (hires.  The 
only  efted  of  union  i*,  to  give  the  difeontiguous  lands 
the  fame  quality  as  if  they  had  been  contiguous  or  na¬ 
turally  united  ;  union,  therefore,  does  not  take  off  the 
neecffity  of  feparate  fei  fins,  inlands  holden  by  differ¬ 
ent  tenures,  or  the  rights  of  which  flow  from  different 
fiiperiors,  thefe  being  incapable  of  natural  union. 

Barony  im-  ’  2T*  Th©  privilege  of  barony  carries  a  higher  right 

plies  union,  than  uhion  does,  and  confequently  includes  union  in  it 
as  the  leffer  degree.  This  right  of  barony  can  neither 
be  given,  nor  tranfmitted,  unlefs  by  the  crown  ;  but 
the  quality  of  Ample  union,  being  once  conferred  on 
lands  by  the  fovereign,  may  be  communicated  by  the 
vatfal  to  a  fubvaffal.  Though  part  of  the  lands  united 
or  eroded  into  a  barony  be'  fold  by  the  vaffal  to  be 
holden  a  me ,  the  whole  union  is  not  thereby  diffolved  : 
what  remains  unfold  retains  the  quality. 

A  charter  22-  A  charter,  not  perfeded  by  feifin,  is  a  right 
becomes  merely  perfonal,  which  does  not  transfer  the  property 
rft-°f  T  ^  clxxiii.  1 .)  p  and  a  feifin  of  itfelf  bears  no 

a  cr  ei  m.  fa;th  wJthoUt  jts  warrant  ;  Jt  is  the  charter  and  feifin 
joined  together  that  conftitutes  the  feudal  right,  and 
fecures  the  receiver  againft  the  effect  of  all  pofterior 
feifin s,  even  though  the  charters  on  which  they  proceed 
fhould  be  prior  to  his. 

All  burdens  23-  No  quality  which  is  defigned  as  a  lien  or  real 
muft  be  m  burden  on  a  feudal  right,  can  be  effectual  againft  An- 

thelnvefti  gulaF  ^ucceffors>/f‘  be  not  inferted  in  the  inveftiture. 
ture.nVC  1  t  editors  in  the  burden  are  not  particularly  men¬ 

tioned;  the  burden  is  not  real  ;  for  no  perpetual  un¬ 
known  encumbrance  can  be  created  upon  lands.  Where 
the  right  itfelf  is  granted  with  the  burden  of  the  fum 
therein  mentioned,  or  where  it  is  declared  void  if  the 
fum  be  not  paid  againft  a  day  certain,  the  burden  is 
real;  but  where  the  receiver  is  Amply  obliged  by  his 
acceptance  to  make  payment,  the  claufe  is  effedual 
only  againft  him  and  his  heirs. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  feveral  hinds  of  Holding . 

clxv.  t  1.  Feudal  fubjeds  are  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  their 
Ward-hold-  different  planners  of  holding,  which  were  either  ward \ 
ing.  blanch^  felt)  or  burgage .  Ward- holding ,  (which  is  now 
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aboliflied  by  20  Geo.  II.  c.  5c.)  was  that  which  was  Uw0f 
granted  for  military  fervice.  Its  proper  reddendo  was  Scotland, 
fervices ,  or  fervices  ufed  and  wont  ;  by  which  laft  was 
meant  the  performance  of  fervice  whenever  the  fnpe- 
rior’s  oeeaflons  required  it.  As  all  feudal  rights  were 
originally  held  by  this  tenure,  ward-holding  was  in  du~ 
bio  prefumed.  Hence,  though  the  reddendo  had  con¬ 
tained  feme  fpecial  fervice  or  yearly  duty,  the  holding 
was  prefumed  ward,  if  another  holding  was  not  parti¬ 
cularly  expreffed. 

2.  Fd^-holding  is  that  whereby  the  vaffal  is  obliged  Feu-hold, 
to  pay  to  the  fuperior  a  yearly  rent  in  money  or  grain,  ing. 
and  lometimes  alfo  in  fervices  proper  to  a  farm,  as 
ploughing,  reaping,  carriages  for  the  feperior’s  ufe, 

&c.  nomine  feudi firm#.  This  kind  of  tenure  was  in¬ 
troduced  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  the 
improvement  of  which  was  confiderably  obftruded  by 
the  vaflal ’s  obligation  to  military  fervice.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  tenure  known  in  Scotland  as  far  back 
as  leges  burg  or  um. 

3.  Blanch-hiAdmg  is  that  whereby  the  vaffal  is  to  Blanch- 
pay  to  the  fuperior  an.  elufory  yearly  duty,  as  a  penny  holding’, 
money,  a  rofe,  a  pair  of  gilt  fpurs,  &c.  merely  in 
acknowledgement  of  the  fgperiority,  nomine  alba,  firmce. 

Ihis  duty,  where  it  is  a  thing  of  yearly  growth,  if  it 
be  not  demanded  within  the  year,  cannot  be  exacted 
thereafter;  and  where  the  words./  petatur  tantum  are 
fubjoined  to  the  reddendo ,  they  imply  a  releafe  to  the 
vaflal,  whatever  the  quality  of  the  duty  may  be,  if  it 
is  not  afked  within  the  year. 

4.  Bur  gage  A\  old  in  g  is  thsft,  by  which  boroughs- Burgage- 
royal  hold  of  tile  fovereign  the  lands  which  are  con- holding, 
tained  in  their  chatters  o?  eredion.  This,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Craig)  does  not  conftitute  a  feparate  tenure,, 

but  is  a  fpecies  of  ward-holding  ;  with,  this  fpeciality, 
that  the  vaffal  is  not  a  private,  perfon,  but  a  communi¬ 
ty  :  and  indeed,  watching  and  warding,  which  is  the 
ufual  fervice  contained  in  the  reddendo  of  fuch  char¬ 
ters,  might  be  properly  enough  faid,  feme  centuries 
ago,  to  have  been  of  the  military  kind.  As  the  royal 
borough  is  the  king’s  vaffal,  all.  burgage-holders  hold 
immediately  of  the  crown  :  the  magiftrates,  therefore, 
when  they  receive  the  reAgnations  of  the  particular 
burgeffes,  and  give  feifin  to  them,  ad,  not  as  fupe- 
riors,  but  as  the  king’s  bailies  fpecialty  authorized 
thereto. 

5.  Feudab  fubjeds,  granted  to  churches,  monafte-  Mortifies- 
ries,  or  other  focieties  for  religious  or  charitable  ufes,tion. 

are  faid  to  be  mortified,  or  granted  ad  matium  mor~ 
tuam;  either  becaufe  all  cafual ties  muft  neceffarily  be 
loft  to  the  luperidr,  where  the  vaffal  is  a  corporation, 
which  never  dies  ;  or  becaufe  the  property  of  thefts 
fubjeds  is  granted  to  a  dead  hand,  which  cannot  tranf- 
fer  it  to  another.  In  lands  mortified  in,  times  of  Po¬ 
pery  to  the  church,  whether  granted  to  prelates,  for 
the  behoof  of  the  church,  or  in  puram  eleetnofynam ; 
the  only  fervices  preftable  by  the  valfals  were  prayers, 
and  Anging  of  maifes  for  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed, 
which  approaches  nearer  to  blanch-holding  than  ward. 

The  purpofes  of  fuch  grants  having  been,  upon  the 
Reformation,  declared  fuperftitious,  the  lands  mortiAed 
were  annexed  to  the  crown  :  but  mortifications  to  uni- 
verfities,  hofpitals,  &c.  were  not  affeded.  by  that  an¬ 
nexation  ;  and  lands  may,  at  this  day,  be  mortified  to 
any  lawful  purpofe,  either  by  blanch  or  by  feu-hold- 
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Lav/  of  ing  :  Bat  as  the  fuperior  mult  lofe  all  the  cafualties 
of  fuperiority  in  the  cafe  of  mortifications  to  churches, 
v  ~~  univerfities,  &c.  which,  being  confidered  as  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  never  dies  y  therefore  lands  cannot  be  mortified 
without  the  fuperior’s  content.  Craig ,  lib.  i,  dieg.ii. 

§  21. 


clxvi.  Sect.  V.  6/  r/2d>  Caf unities  due  to  the  Superior . 


Fixed  rights  i.  The  right  of  the  fuperior  continues  unimpaired, 
oflupeno-  notwithftariding  the  feudal  grant,  unlefs  in  fo  far  as 
rit^‘  the  dominium  utile ,  or  property,  is  conveyed  to  his 

yaffil.  The  fuperiority  carries  a  right  to  the  fervices 
and  annual  duties  contained  in  the  reddendo  of  the  vaf- 
fal’s  charter.  The  duty  payable  by  the  vaffal  is  a  de - 
bit  it  m  fundi*  i.  e.  it  is  recoverable,  not  only  by  a  perfon- 
al  aclion  againft  himfelf,.  but  by  a  real  action  againft 
the  lands. 

Cafual  2.  Refries  the  conftant  fixed  rights  of  fuperiority, 

rights.  there  are  others  which,  becaufe  they  depend  upon  un¬ 
certain  events,  are  called  cafualties. 

Ward-hold-  3-  The  cafualties  proper  to  a  ward -holding,  while 
ing.  that  tenure  fubfifted,  were  ward*  recognition ,  and  mar- 

riage ,  which  it  is  now  unneceffary  to  explain,  as  by  the 
late  ftalutes  20  and  25  Geo.  II.  for  abolifhing  ward- 
holdings,  the  tenure  of  the  lands  holden  ward  of  the 
crown  or  prince  is  turned  into  blanch ,  for  payment  of 
one  penny  Scots  yearly,  f  petatur  tantum  ;  and  the  te¬ 
nure  ofthofe  holden  of  fubje&s  into  feu ,  for  payment 
of  fuch  yearly  feu  duty  in  money,  visual,  or  cattle,  in 
place  of  all  fervices,  as  fhould  be  fixed  by  the  court  of 
feffion.  And  accordingly  that  court,  by  a<5l  of  federunt 
Feb.  8.  1749,  laid  down  rules  for  afeertaining  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  thefe  feu  duties.  A  full  hiftory  of  their  cafual¬ 
ties,  and  of  the  effects  confequent  upon  their  falling  to 
the  fuperior,,  will  be  found  in  Erfkine’s  large  Infti- 
tute,  B.  2.  t.  5.  §  3.  et  fequen.  ;  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 

Feu-hold-  4*  The  only  cafualty,  or  rather  forfeiture,  proper  to 
ing.  feu-holding,  is  the  lofs  or  tinfel  of  the  feu  right,  by 

the  negledt  of  payment  of  the  feu  duty  for  two  full 
years.  Yet  where  there  is  no  conventional  irritancy  in 
the  feu  right,  the  vaffal  is  allowed  to  purge  the  legal 
irritancy  at  the  bar  5  that  is,  he  may  prevent  the  for¬ 
feiture,  by  making  payment  before  fentence;  but  where 
the  legal  irritancy  is  fortified  by  a  conventional,  he  is 
not  allowed  to  purge,  unlefs  where  he  can  give  a  good 
reafon  for  the  delay  of  payment. 

Non-entr)T  5*  The  cafualties  common  to  all  holdings  are  non- 
entry*  relief  liferent*  efeheat*  difclamafion*  and  pur  pre¬ 
fur  e.  Non-entry  is  that  cafualty  which  arifes  to 
the  fuperior  out  of  the  rents  of  the  feudal  fubjedl, 
through  the  heirs  neglecting  to  renew  the  invefliture 
after  his  anceftcr’s  death.  The  fuperior  is  entitled  to 
this  cafualty,  not  only  where  the  heir  has  not  obtained 
himfiTf  infeft,  but  where  his  retour  or  infeftment  is 
fet  afide  upon  nullities.  The  heir,  from  the  death  of 
the  anceftor,  till  he  be  cited  by  the  fuperior  in  a  pro- 
cefs  of  a  general  declarator  of  non-entry,  lofes  only  the 
retoured  duties  of  his  lands,  (fee  next  parag.)  ;  and  he 
forfeited  thefe,  though  his  delay  fhould  not  argue  any 
contempt  of  the  fuperior,  becaufe  the  cafualty  is* con¬ 
sidered  to  fall,  as  a  condition  implied  in  the  feudal 
right,  and  not  as  a  penalty  of  tranfgrt  fiion  :  but  rea- 
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fonable  exeunt  are  now  ad  mil  ted  to  liberate  even,  from  -haw  or 
the  rctoured  "duties  before  citation.  t  Scotland. 

6.  For  underftanding  the  . nature  of  retoured  duties,  £etoure(j 
it 'muff  be  known,  that  there  was  anciently  a  general  duties, 
valuation  of  all  the  lands  in  Scotland,  designed  both 

for  regulating  the  proportion  of  public  fuhfidies,  and 
for  afeertaining  the  quantity  of  non-entry  and  relief 
duties  payable  to  the  fuperior  ;  which  appears,  by  a 
conlraCt  between.  K.  R,  Bruce  ^nd  his  fubje&s  a,nno 
"1327,  preferved  in  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo¬ 
cates,  to  have  been  fettled  at  leaf!  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III.  This  valuation  became  in  the 
courfe.of  time,  by  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and 
perhaps  alfo  by  the  heightening  of  the  nominal  value 
of  our  money,  from  the  reign  of  Robert  I.  downwards 
to  that  of  James  III.  much  too  low  a  liandard  for  the 
fuperior’s  cafualties  \  wherefore,  in  all  fervices  of  heirs, 
the  inqueft  came  at  lall  to  take  proof  like  wife  of  the 
prefent  value  of  the  lands  contained  in  the  brief  ( quan - 
turn  nunc  valent ),  in  order  to  fix  thefe  cafualties.  The 
fir  it  was  called  the  old*  and  the  other  the  new*  extent „  oui  and 
Though  both  extents  were  ordained  to  be  fpecified  in  «w  ex- 
all  retours  made  to  the  chancery  upon  brieves  of  in-tents* 
quell ;  yet  by  the  appellation  of  retoured  duties  in  a 
queifion  concerning  cafualties,  the  new  extent  is  aRvays 
underltood.  The  old  extent  continued  the  rule  for  le- 
veying  public  fubfidies,  till  a  tax  was  impofed  by  new 
proportions,  by  feveral  ads  made  during  the  usurpa¬ 
tion.  By  two  aCls  of  Cromwell’s  parliament,  held  at 
Weftrainfter  in  1636,  impofing  taxations  in  Scotland, 
the  rates  laid  upon  the  feveral  counties  are  precifely  fix¬ 
ed.  The  fubfidy  granted  by  the  aCl  of  cpnvention  1667 
was  levied  on  the  feveral  counties,  nearly  in  the  fame- 
proportions  that  were  fixed  by  the  ufurper  in  1636  \ 
and  the  fums  to  which  each  county  was  fubjedled  were 
fubdivided  among  the  individual  landholders  in  that 
county,  according  to  the  valuations  already  fettled,  or 
that  fhould  be  fettled  by  the  commiffioners  appointed 
to  carry  that  a£t  into  execution.  The  rent  fixed 
by  thefe  valuations  is  commonly  called  the  valued  Valued 
rent ;  according  to  which  the  land  tax  and  moil  ofrent* 
the  other  public  burdens,  have  been  levied  fince  that 
time. 

7.  In  feu-holdings,  the  feu  duty  is  retoured  as  the 
rent,  becaufe  the  feu  duty  is  prefumed  to  be,  and  truly 
was  at  firft,  the  rent.  The  fuperior  therefore  of  a  feu- 
holding  gets  no  non-entry,  before  citation  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  declarator  ;  for  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  the 
yearly  feu  duty,  though  the  fee  had  been  full,  i.  e. 
though  there  had  been  a  . vaffal  infeft  in  the  lands.  The 
fuperior  of  teinds  gets  the  fifth  part  of  the  retoured  duty 
as  non-entry,  becaufe  the  law  confiders  teinds  to  be 
worth  a  fifth  part  of  the  rent.  In  rights  of  annualrent 
which  are  holden  of  the  gran  ter,  the  annualrenter  be¬ 
comes  his  debtor’s  vaffal  5  and  the  annualrent  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  right  is  retoured  to  the,  blanch  or  other^duty 
contained  in  the  right  before  declarator. 

8.  It  is  becaufe  the  retoured  duty,  is  the  prefumed 
rent,  that  the  non-entry  is  governed  by  it.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  no  retour  of  the  lands  in  non-entry  c?n  be  pro¬ 
duced,  nor  any  evidence  brought  of  the  retoured  duty, 
the  fuperior  is  entitled  to  the  real,  or  at  leaft  to  the 
valued,  rent,  even  before  citation.  In  lands  formerly 
holden  ward  of  the  king,  the  heir,  in  place  of  the  re¬ 
toured 
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Law  of  toured  duties,  is  fubjeded  only  to  the  annual  payment 
Scotian  .  one  pgr  cent,  of  the  valued  rent. 

9.  The  heir,  after  he  is  cited  by  the  fuperior  in  the 
a&ion  of  general  declarator,  is  fubje&ed  to  the  full 
rents  till  his  entry,  becaufe  his  negleCl  is  lefs  excufablc 
after  citation.  The  decree  of  declarator,  proceeding 
on  this  a&ion,  entitles  the  fuperior  to  the  poffeffion, 
and  gives  him  right  to  the  rents  downward  from  the 
citation.  As  this  fort  of  non-entry  is  properly  penal, 
our  law'  has  always  reftiiCled  it  to  the  retoured  duties, 
if  the  heir  had  a  probable  excufe  for  not  entering. 

In  what  IQ  Non-entry  does  not  obtain  in  burgaee  holdings* 
entry  is  *iot  became  the  incorporation  oi  inhabitants  holds  the 
due.  whole  incorporated  fubje&s  of  the  king ;  and  there 

can  be  no  non-entry  duty  in  lands  granted  to  communi¬ 
ties,  becaufe  there  the  vaffal  never  dies.  This  covers 
the  right  of  particulars  from  nbn-entry  :  for  if  non¬ 
entry  be  excluded  with  regard  to  the  whole,  it  cannot 
obtain  with  regard  to  any  part.  It  is  alfo  excluded, 
as  to  a  third  of  the  lands,  by  the  terce,  during  the  wi¬ 
dow’s  life  \  and  as  to  the  whole  of  them,  by  the  cour- 
tefy  during  the  life  of  her  hufband.  But  it  is  not  ex¬ 
cluded  by  a  precept  of  feifin  granted  to  the  heir  till 
feifin  be  taken  thereupon. 

Relief.  ii.  Relief  is  that  cafualty  which  entitles  the  fupe¬ 

rior  to  an  acknowledgment  or  confideration  from  the 
heir  for  receiving  him  as  vaflal.  It  is  called  reliefs 
becaufe  by  the  entry  of  the  heir,  his  fee  is  relieved  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  fuperior.  It  is  not  due  in  feu-hold¬ 
ings  flowing  from  fubje&s,  'Urtlefs  where  it  is  eXprelTed 
in  the  charter  by  a  fpecial  claufe  for  doubling  the  feu 
duty  at  the  entry  of  an  heir  \  but  in  feu  rights  holden 
of  the  crowm,  it  is  due,  though  there  (hould  be  no  fuch 
claufe  in  the  charter.  The  fuperior  can  recover  this 
cafualty,  either  by  a  poinding  of  the  ground,  as  a  de - 
bitum  fundi ,  or  by  a  perfonal  a&ion  again  ft  the  heir. 
In  blanch  and  feu-holdings,  W'here  this  cafuaHy  is  ex- 
prefsly  ftipulated,  a  year’s  blanch  or  feu  duty  is  due  in 
name  of  relief  befide  the  current  year’s  duty  payable 
in  name  of  blanch  ox  feu  farm . 

Efcheat.  j  2.  Escheat  (from  efeheoir ,  to  happen  or  falty  is  that 

forfeiture  which  falls  through  a  perfon’s  being  denoun¬ 
ced  rebel.  It  is  either  fingle  or  liferent.  Single  ef 
cheat ,  though  it  does  not  accrue  to  the  fuperior,  muft 
be  explained  in  this  place,  becaufe  df  its  coincidence 
with  liferent. 

Letters  of  13.  After  a  debt  is  conftituted  either  by  a  formal 
horning.  decree,  or  by  regiftration  of  the  ground  of  debt,  which 
to  the  fpecial  effect  of  execution,  is  in  law  accounted  a 
decree  :  the  creditor  may  obtain  letters  of  horning, 
ifiuing  from  the  fignet,  commanding  meflengers  to 
charge  the  debtor  to ‘pay  or  perform  his  obligation, 
within  a  day  certain.  Where  horning  proceeds  on  a 
formal  decree  of  the  feflion,  the  time  indulged  bv  law 
to  the  debtor  is  fifteen  days  ^  if  upon  a  decree  of  the 
commiftion  of  teinds  dr  admiral,  it  is  ten ;  and  upon 
the  decrees  of  all  inferior  judges,  fifteen  days.  Where 
it  proceeds  on  a  regiftered  obligation,  which  fpecifies 
the  number  ofdays,  that  number  muft  be  the  rule  *,  and, 
if  no  precife  number  be  mentioned,  the  charge  muft  be 
given  in  fifteen  days,  which  is  the  term  of  law,  unlefs 
where  fpecial  ftatute  interpofes  *,  as  in  bills,  upon  which 
the  debtor  may  be  charged  on  fix  days. 

14.  The  meflenger  muft  execute  thefe  letters  (and 


indeed  all  fummonfes)  againft  the  ^debtor,  either  per-  Law  of 
fonally  or  at  his  dwelling  houfe  •,  and,  if  he  get  not  Scotland, 
accefs  to  the  houfe,  he  muft  ftrike  fix  knocks  at  the  ' 
gate,  and  thereafter  affix  to  it  a  copy  of  his  execution. 

If  payment  be  not  made  within  the  days  mentioned  in 
the  horning,  the  meffenger,  after  proclaiming  three 
oyefles  at  the  market  crofs  of  the  head  borough  ef 
the  debtor’s  domicile,  and  reading  the  letters  there, 
blows  tbiree  blafts  with  a  horn,  by  which  the  debtor  is 
underftood  to  be  proclaimed  rebel  to  the  king  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  his  authority  j  after  which,  he' muft  affix  a 
copy  (if  the  execution  to  the  market  crofs  j  This  is 
called  the  publication  of  the  diligence,  or  a  denunciation  Denunchu 
at  the  horn .  Where  the  debtor  is  not  in  Scotland,  he 
muft  be  charged  on  fixty  days,  and  denounced  at  the 
market  crofs  of  Edinburgh,  and  pier  and  fhore  of 
Leith. 

15.  Denunciation,  it  regiftered  within  15  days,  ei- Confequen- 
tlier  in  the  fherifPs  books,  or  in  the  general  regifter,  ces  thereof, 
drew  after  it  the  rebel’s  fingle  efcheat,  i.  e.  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  his  moveables  to  the  crown.  Perfons  de¬ 
nounced  rebels  have  not  a  perfona  fandi  in  judicio  ; 

they  can  neither  fue  nor  defend  in  any  adion.  But  this 
incapacity  being  unfavourable,  is  perfonal  to  the  rebel, 
land  cannot  be  pleaded  againft  bis  affignee. 

16.  Perfons  cited  to  the  court  of  judiciary  may  beDenunda- 
alfo  denounced  rebels,  either  for  appearing  there  with  bon  in  cri- 
too  great  a  number  of  attendants  :  or,  if  they  fail  to  m^na^  ca^e3° 
appear,  they  are  declared  fugitives  from  the  law'.  Single 
efcheat  falls,  without  denunciation,  upon  fentence  of 

death  pronounced  in  any  criminal  trial  j  and,  by  fpecial 
ftatute,  upon  one’s  being  convi&ed  of  certain  crimes, 
though  not  capital  5  as  perjury,  bigamy,  deforcement, 
breach  of  arreftment,  and  ufury.  By  the  late  ad  abo- 
lifhing  ward-holdings,  the  cafualties  both  of  fingle  and 
liferent  efcheat  are  difeharged,  when  proceeding  upon 
denunciation  for  civil  debts  y  but  they  ftill  continue, 
when  they  arife  from  criminal  caufes.  All  moveables 
belonging  to  the  rebel  at  the  time  of  his  rebellion, 

(whether  proceeding  upon  denunciation,  or  fentence  in 
a  criminal  trial),  and  all  that  fhall  be  afterwards  acquir¬ 
ed  by  him  until  relaxation,  fall  under  fingle  efcheat. 

Bonds  bearing  intereft,  becaufe  they  continue  heritable 
quoad fifeum ,  fall  not  under  it,  nor  fuch  fruits  of  herit¬ 
able  fubjeds  as  became  due  after  the  term  next  enfu- 
ing  the  rebellion,  thefe  being  referved  for  the  liferent 
efcheat. 

17.  The  king  never  retains  the  right  of  efcheat  to 
himfelf,  but  makes  it  over  to  a  donatory,  whofe  gift  is 
riot  perfeded  till,  upon  an  adion  of  general  declara¬ 
tor,  it  be  declared  that  the  rebel’s  efcheat  has  fallen  to 
the  crowm  by  his  denunciation,  and  that  the  right  of  it 
is  now  transferred  to  the  purfuer  by  the  gift  in  his  fa¬ 
vour.  Every  creditor  therefore  of  the  rebel,  whofe  debt 
was  contracted  before  rebellion,  and  who  has  ufed  dili¬ 
gence  before  declarator,  is  preferable  to  the  donatory. 

But  the  efcheat  cannot  be  affeCted  by  any  debt  con* 
traCted,  nor  by  any  voluntary  deed  of  the  rebel  after 
rebellion. 

18.  The  rebel,  if  he  either  pays  the  debt  charged  Letters  of 
for,  or  fufpends  the  diligence,  may  procure  letters  of  relaxation 
telaxation  from  the  horn,  which,  if  publilbed  in  the 

fame  place,  and  regiftered  15  days  thereafter  in  the 
fame  regifter  with  the  denunciation,  have  the  effed  to 

reftore 
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taw  of  refiore  him  to  his  former  dale  ;  bat  they  have  no  re- 
Scotland.  trofpe£t  as  to  the  moveables  already  fallen  under  ef- 
U  *  cheat,  without  a  fpecial  claufe  for  that  purpofe. 

Liferent  jp.  The  rebel,  if  he  continues  unrelaxed  for  year 
ckheat.  and  day  after  rebellion,  is  conftrued  to  be  civilly  dead  : 

and  therefore,  where  he  holds  any  feudal  right,  his  fu- 
periors,  as  being  without  a  vafTal,  are  entitled,  each  of 
them,  to  the  rents  of  fuch  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  rebel  as  hold  of  himfelf,  during  all  the  days  of  the 
rebel’s  natural  life,  by  the  cafualty  of  LIFERENT  ES¬ 
CHEAT  3  except  where  the  denunciation  proceeds  upon 
treafon  or  proper  rebellion,  in  which  cafe  the  liferent 
falls  to  the  king. 

;  20.  It  is  that  eftate  only,  to  which  the  rebel  has  a 
proper  right  of  liferent  in  his  own  perfon,  that  falls  un¬ 
der  his  liferent  efcheat. 

21.  Though  neither  the  fuperior  nor  his  donatory 
can  enter  into  pofleflion  in  confequence  of  this  cafualty, 
till  decree  of  declarator  ;  yet  that  decree,  being  truly 
declaratory,  has  a  retrofpefl,  and  does  not  fo  properly 
confer  a  new  right,  as  declare  the  right  formerly  eon- 
ftituted  to  the  fuperior,  by  the  civil  death  of  his  vafial. 
Hence,  all  charters  or  heritable  bonds,  though  grant  ed 
prior  to  the  rebellion,  and  all  adjudications,  though  led 
upon  debts  contrasted  before  that  period,  are  ineffec¬ 
tual  againit  the  liferent  efcheat,  unlefs  feifin  be  taken 
thereon  within  year  and  day  after  the  granter’s  rebel¬ 
lion. 

2  2.  Here,  as  in  lingle  efcheat,  no  debt  contracted 
after  rebellion  can  hurt  the  donatory,  nor  any  voluntary 
right  granted  after  that  period,  though  in  fecurity  or 
fatisfa&ion  of  prior  debts. 

Difclama-  23.  DISCLAMATION  is  that  cafualty  whereby  a  vaf- 
non.  fal  forfeits  his  Whole  feu  to  his  fuperior,  if  he  di Towns 
or  difclaims  him,  without  ground,  as  to  any  part  of  it. 
Purpref-  PuRPRESTURE  draws  likewife  a  forfeiture  of  the  whole 
ture*  feu  after  it  3  and  is  incurred  by  the  valTal’s  encroaching 
upon  any  part  of  his  fuperior’s  property,  or  attempting, 
by  building,  enclofing,  or  otherwise,  to  make  it  his  own. 
In  both  thefe  feudal  delinquencies,  the  lead;  colour  of 
excufe  faves  the  vafial. 

Signatures.  24.  All  grants  from  the  crown,  whether  charters, 
gifts  of  cafualties,  or  others,  proceed  on  figna  lures 
which  pafs  the  fignet,  When  the  king  redded  in  Scot¬ 
land,  all  fignatures  were  fuperferibed  by  him  3  but,  on 
the  aeceflion  of  James  VI.  to  the  crown  of  England, 
a  cachet  or  feal  was  made,  having  the  king’s  name  en¬ 
graved  on  it,  in  purfuance  of  an  a6I  of  the  privy  coun¬ 
cil,  April  4.  1(103,  with  which  all  fignatures  were  to 
be  afterwards  fealed,  that  the  lords  of  exchequer  were 
empowered  to  pafs  ;  and  thefe  powders  are  transferred 
to  the  court  of  exchequer,  which  was  eftablifhed  in 
Scotland  after  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1707. 
Grants  of  higher  confequence,  as  rendition  ef  crimes, 
gifts  proceeding  upon  forfeiture,  and  -'barters  of  novo- 
damus ,  muft  have  the  king’s  fign  manual  for  their  war¬ 
rant. 

Seals.  25.  If  lands  holding  of  the  crown  were  to  be  con¬ 

veyed,  the  charter  paifed,  before  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms  in  1707,  by  the  great  feal  of  Scotland  3  and 
now  by  a  feal  fubftituted  in  place  thereof.  Grants  of 
church  dignities,  during  Epifeopacy,  palled  alfo  by  the 
great  feal  3  and  the  commiflions  to  all  the  principal  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  crown,  as  juftice  clerk,  king’s  advocate, 
folicitor,  &c.  do  fo  at  this  day.  All  rights  which  Tub- 
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je&s  may  tranfmit  by  fimple  affignation,  the  king  tranf-  Law  of 
mits  by  the  privy  feal  :  as  gifts  of  moveables,  or  of  Scotland.^ 
cafualties  that  require  no  ieifin.  The  quarter  feal,  v 
otherwife  called  the  tejlimoma !  of  the  great  feai ’,  is  ap¬ 
pended  to  gifts  of  tutory,  commiflions  of  brieves  ifluing 
from  the  chancery,  and  letters  of  prefentation  to  lands 
holding  of  a  fubje£l,  proceeding  upon  forfeiture,  baf- 
tardy,  or  vltzmus  hares. 

"  26.  Seals  are  to  royal  grants  what  fubfcriptlon  is  Their  ufe. 
to  rights  derived  from  fubje£ls,  and  give  them  authori¬ 
ty'  j  they  ferve  alfo  as  a  check  to  gifts  procured  (fub- 
reptione  ve l  obreptione )  by  concealing  the  truth,  or  ex- 
pre fling  a  falfeliood  3  for,  where  this  appears,  the  gift 
may  be  flopped  before  paffing  the  Teals,  though  the  fig- 
nature  fhould  have  been  figned  by  the  king.  All  rights 
palling  under  the  great  or  privy  feal  muft  be  regiflered 
in  the  regiflers  of  the  great  or  privy  feal  rejpcSHve^  be¬ 
fore  appending  the  feal. 

SECT.  VI.  Of  the  Right  which  the  Vaffal  acquires  by  clxvii. 
getting  the  Feu,. 

1 .  Under  the  dominium  utile  which  the  vafial  acquires  Dominium 
by  the  feudal  right,  is  comprehended  the  property  id  utile. 
whatever  is  confidered  as  part  of  the  lands,  whether  of 
houfes,  woods,  enelofures,  &c.  above  ground  3  or  of 

coal,  limefione,  minerals,  &c.  under  ground.  Mills 
have,  by  the  generality  of  cur  lawyers,  been  deemed 
a  feparate  tenement,  and  fo  not  carried  by  a  charter 
or  difpofition,  without  either  a  fpecial  claufe  convey¬ 
ing  mills,  or  the  erection  of  the  lands  into  a  barony. 

Yet  it  is  certain,  that,  if  a  proprietor  builds  a  mill  on 
his  own  lands,  it  will  be  carried  by  his  entail,  or  by  a- 
retour,  without  mentioning  it,  although  the  lands  are 
not  erected  into  a  barony.  If  the  lands  difponed  be 
nftri&ed,  or  thirled  to  another  mill,  the  purchaftr  is 
not  allowed  to  build  a  new  corn  mill  cn  his  property, 
even  though  he  fhould  offer  fecurity  that  it  (hall  not 
hurt  the  thirle  ;  which  is  introduced  for  preventing 
daily  temptations  to  fraud. 

2.  Proprietors  are  prohibited  to  hold  dove-cots,  un¬ 
lefs  their  yearly  rent,  lying  within  two  miles  thereof, 
extend  to  ten  chalders  of  viclual.  A  purchafer  of  lands, 
with  a  dove  cot,  is  not  obliged  to  pull  it  down,  though 
he  fhould  not  be  qualified  to  build  one  3  but,  if  it  be¬ 
comes  ruinous,  he  cannot  rebuild  it.  The  right  of 
brewing,  though  not  exprefied  in  the  grant,  is  implied 
in  the  nature  of  property  3  as  are  alfo  the  rights  of  fill¬ 
ing,  fowling,  and  hunting,  in  fo  far  as  they  are  not  re¬ 
trained  by  ftatute. 

3.  There  are  certain  rights  naturally  confequent  on  Regain 
property,  which  are  deemed  to  be  preferved  by  the 

crow  n  as  regalia  ;  unlefs  they  be  fpecially  conveyed. 

Gold  and  filver  mines  are  of  this  fort  3  the  firft  univer- 
fally  ;  and  the  other,  where  three  halfpennies  of  filver 
can  be  extracted  from  the  pound  of  lead,  by  a 1424, 

(three  halfpennies  at  that  time  was  equal  to  about 
two  fhillings  five  pennies  of  our  prefent  Scots  money), 

Thefe  were  by  our  ancient  law  annexed  to  the  crown  3 
but  they  are  now  diflolved  from  it  3  and  every  proprie¬ 
tor  is  entitled  to  a  grant  of  the  mines  within  his  own 
lands,  with  the  burden  of  delivering  to  the  crown  a 
tenth  of  what  (hall  be  brought  up. 

4.  Salmon  Hilling  is  likewife  a  right  underfiood  to  be 
referved  by  the  crown,  if  it  be  not  exprefsly  granted  : 

but 
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but  40  years  poffefiion  thereof,  where  the  lands  are  ei¬ 
ther  eroded  into  a  barony,  or  granted  with  the  general 
claufe  of  liftings,  eftablilhes  the  full  right  of  the  fal- 
mon  fifhing  in  the  vaffai.  A  charter  of  lands  within 
which  any  of  cue  king’s  for  ells  lie,  does  not  carry  the 
property  of  fuch  foreft  to  the  vaffal. 

5.  All  the  fubjeds  which  were  by  the  Roman  law 
accounted  res  public# ,  as  rivers,  highways,  ports,  &c. 
are,  linee  the  introdudion  of  feus,  held  to  be  inter  re - 
ga'ia,  or  in  patrimonio  principis ;  and  hence  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  a  highway  is  faid  to  infer  purprefture.  No 
perfon  has  the  right  of  a  free  port  without  a  fpecial 
grant,  which  implies  a  powrer  in  the  grantee  to  levy 
anchorage  and  ftore  dues,  and  an  obligation  upon  him 
to  uphold  the  port  in  good  condition.  In  this  clafs  of 
things,  our  forefathers  reckoned  fortalices,  or  fmall 
places  of  ftrength,  originally  built  for  the  defence  of 
the  country,  either  againft  foreign  invafions  or  civil 
commotions  ;  but  thefe  now  pafs  with  the  lands  in 
every  charter. 

6.  The  vaffal  acquires  right  by  his  grant,  not  only 
to  the  lands  fpecially  contained  in  the  charter,  but  to 
thofe  that  have  been  poffeffed  40  years  as  pertinent 
thereof.  But,  1.  If  the  lands  in  the  grant  are  marked 
out  by  fpecial  limits,  the  vaffal  is  circumfcribed  by  the 
tenor  of  his  own  right,  which  excludes  every  fubjed 
without  thefe  limits  from  being  pertinent  of  the  lands. 
2.  A  right  poffeffed  under  an  exprefs  infeftment  is  pre¬ 
ferable,  cceteris  paribus ,  to  one  poffeffed  only  as  perti¬ 
nent.  3.  Where  neither  party  is  infeft  per  exprejjitm , 
the  mutual  promifeuous  poffefiion  by  both,  of  a  fubjed 
as  pertinent,  refolves  into  a  commonty  of  the  fubjed 
poffeffed  :  but  if  one  of  the  parties  has  exercifed  all  the 
ads  of  property  of  which  the  fubjed  was  capable,  while 
the  poffefiion  of  the  other  was  confined  to  pafturage 
only,  or  to  calling  feal  and  divot,  the  firll  is  to  be 
deemed  foie  proprietor,  and  the  other  to  have  merely  a 
right  of  fervitude. 

7.  As  barony  is  a  nomen  univerjitatis,  and  unites 
the  feveral  parts  contained  in  it  into  one  individual 
right,  the  general  conveyance  of  a  barony  carries  with 
it, all  the  different  tenements  of  which  it  confills,  though 
they  fhould  not  be  fpecially  enumerated  (and  this 
holds,  even  without  eredion  into  a  barony,  in  lands 
that  have  been  united  under  a  fpecial  name).  Hence, 
likewife,  the  poffeffion  by  the  vaffal  of  the  fmalleft  part 
of  the  barony  lands  preferves  to  him  the  right  of  the 
whole. 

8.  The  vaffal  is  entitled,  in  confequence  of  his  pro¬ 
perty,  to  levy  the  rents  of  his  own  lands,  and  to  reco¬ 
ver  them  from  his  tenants  by  an  adion  for  rent  before 
his  own  court  j  and  from  all  other  poffeffors  and  intro- 
mitters,  by  an  adion  of  mails  and  duties  before  the 
fteriff.  He  can  alfo  remove  from  his  lands,  tenants 
who  have  no  leafes  ,  and  he  can  grant  tacks  or  leafes 
to  others.  A  tack  is  a  contract  of  location,  whereby 
the  ufe  of  land,  or  any  other  immoveable  fubjed,  is  fet 
to  the  leffee  or  tackfman  for  a  certain  yearly  rent,  ei¬ 
ther  in  money,  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  or  fervices. 
It  ought  to  be  reduced  into  writing,  as  it  is  a  right 
concerning  lands  :  tacks,  therefore,  that  are  given  ver¬ 
bally,  to  endure  for  a  term  of  years,  are  good  againft 
neither  party  for  more  than  one  year.  An  obligation 
to  grant  a  tack  is  as  effedual  againft  the  granter  as  a 
formal  tack,  A  liferenter,  having  a  temporary  pro- 
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perty  in  the  fruits,  may  grant  tacks  to  endure  for  the  Law  0f 
term  of  his  own  liferent.  England. 

9.  The  tackfmau’s  right  is  limited  to  the  fruits v— 
which  fpring  up  annually  from  the  fubjed  fet,  ei¬ 
ther  naturally,  or  by  his  own  induftry  j  he  is  net 
therefore  entitled  to  any  of  the  growing  timber  a- 

bove  ground,  and  far  lefs  to  the  minerals,  coal,  clay, 

&c.  under  ground,  the  ufe  of  which  confumes  the  fub- 
ftance.  Tacks  are,  like  other  contrads,  perfonal  rights 
in  their  own  nature  ;  and  confequemlv  ineffectual 
againft  fingular  fucceffors  in  the  lands }  but,  for  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  they  were,  by  ad  1449, 
declared  effedual  to  the  tackfman  for  the  full  time  of 
their  endurance,  into  whofe  hands  foever  the  lands 
might  come. 

10.  To  give  a  written  tack  the  benefit  of  this  fta- 
tute,  it  muft  mention  the  fpecial  tack- duty  payable  to 
the  proprietor,  which,  though  fra  all,  if  it  be  not  elufory, 
fecures  the  tackfman  j  and  it  muft  be  followed  by  pof- 
fefiion,  which  fupplies  the  want  of  a  feifin.  If  a  tack, 
does  not  exprefs  the  term  of  entry,  the  entry  w  ill  com¬ 
mence  at  the  next  term  after  its  date,  agreeable  to  the 
rule,  ^uod pure  debetur ,  prafenti  die  debet ur.  If  he  does 
not  mention  the  ift,  i.  e.  the  term  at  which  it  is  to  de¬ 
termine,  it  is  good  for  one  year  only  ;  but,  if  the  in¬ 
tention  of  parties  to  continue  it  for  more  than  one  year, 
fhould  appear  from  any  claufe  in  the  tack,  (e.  g.  if  the 
tackfman  fhould  be  bound  to  certain  annual  preftations), 
it  is  fuftained  for  two  years  as  the  minimum.  Tacks 
granted  to  perpetuity,  or  with  an  indefinite  ift,  have 
not  the  benefit  of  the  ftatute.  Tacks  of  houfes  within 
borough  do  not  fall  within  this  ad,  it  being  cuftomary 
to  let  thefe  from  year  to  year. 

1 1.  Tacks  neceilarily  imply  a  del eBu  s  p  erf  once  ^  a  choice  xacks  arc 
by  the  fetter  of  a  proper  perfon  for  his  tenant.  Hence Jtritti juris* 
the  conveyance  of  a  tack  wftich  is  not  granted  to  afiig¬ 
nees,  is  ineffedual  without  the  landlord’s  confent.  A 

right  of  tack,  though  it  be  heritable,  falls  under  the  jus 
mariti ,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  feparated  from  the  labour¬ 
ing  cattle  and  implements  of  tillage,  which  are  move- 
able  fubjeds.  A  tack,  therefore,  granted  to  a  fingle 
woman,  without  the  liberty  of  aftigning,  falls  by  her 
marriage  $  becaufe  the  marriage,  which  is  a  legal  con¬ 
veyance  thereof  to  the  hufband,  cannot  be  annulled. 

This  implied  exelufion  of  afiignees,  is,  however,  limited 
to  voluntary,  and  does  not  extend  to  neceffary,  afiign- 
ments ;  as  an  adjudication  of  a  tack  by  the  tackfman’s 
creditor  :  but  a  tack,  exprefsly  excluding  afiignees, 
cannot  be  carried  even  by  adjudication.  It  was  not  a 
fixed  point  for  a  long  time,  whether  a  tenant  could  fub- 
fet  without  confent  of  the  landlord  ;  but  the  court  of 
ft  ffion,  in  a  cafe  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  de¬ 
nied  the  power  of  fubfetting  in  the  tenant.  Liferent 
tacks,  becaufe  they  import  a  higher  degree  of  right  in 
the  tackfman  than  tacks  for  a  definite  term,  may  be  af- 
figned,  unlefs  afiignees  be  fpecially  excluded. 

12.  If  neither  the  fetter  nor  tackfman  (hall  properly  Tacit  relo- 
difeover  their  intention  t©  have  the  tack  diffolved  at  thecati°n* 
term  fixed  for  its  expiration,  they  are  underftood,  or 
prefumed,  to  have  entered  into  a  new  tack  upon  the 

fame  terms  with  the  former,  which  is  called  tacit  reloca¬ 
tion  ;  and  continues  till  the  landlord  warns  the  tenant 
to  remove,  or  the  tenant  renounces  his  tack  to  the  land¬ 
lord  :  this  obtains  alfo  in  the  cafe  cf  moveable  tenants, 
who  poffeis  from  year  to  year  without  written  tacks. 


Law  of  In  judicial  tacks,  however,  by  the  court  of  feffion, 
Scotland,  tacit  relocation  neither  does  nor  can  take  place  }  for 
cautioners  being  interpofed  to  thefe,  they  are  loofed  at 
the  end  of  the  tack.  :  and  therefore,  where  judicial 
tackfmen  po  fiefs  after  expiry  of  the  right,  they  are  ac¬ 
countable  as  factors. 

13.  In  tacks  of  land,  the  fetter  is  commonly  bound 
to  put  all  the  houfes  and  office  houfes,  necefiary  for  the 
farm,  in  good  condition  at  the  tenant’s  entry  ;  and  the 
tenant  mud  keep  them  and  leave  them  ft)  at  his  removal. 
But,  in  tacks  of  houfes,  the  fetter  mull  not  only  deliver 
to  the  tenant  the  fubje£t  fet,  in  tenantable  repair  at  his 
entry,  but  uphold  it  in  that  repair  during  the  whole 
years  of  the  tack,  unlefs  it  is  otherwife  covenanted  be¬ 
twixt  the  parties. 

14.  If  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  inundation, 
or  calamity  of  war,  fhould  have  brought  upon  the  crop 
an  extraordinary  damage  ( plus  quam  tolerabile J,  the 
landlord  had,  by  the  Roman  law,  no  claim  for  any  part 
of  the  tack-duty  ^  if  the  damage  was  more  moderate, 
he  might  exa£l  the  full  rent.  It  is  nowhere  defined, 
what  degree  of  flerility  or  devaluation  makes  a  lofs plus 
quam  tolerabile  ;  but  the  general  rule  of  the  Roman  law 
feems  to  be  made  ours.  Tenants  are  not  obliged  to  pay 
any  public  burdens  to  which  they  are  not  exprefsly 
bound  by  their  tack,  except  mill  fervices. 

Tieftitution  -^ac^s  m*Y  he  evacuated  during  their  currency, 

gf  tacks.  (1.)  In  the  fame  manner  as  feu  rights,  by  the  tackf- 
man’s  running  in  arrear  of  his  tack  duty  for  two  years 
together.  This  irritancy  may  be  prevented  by  the 
tenant’s  making  payment  at  the  bar  before  fentence. 
(2.)  Where  the  tenant  either  runs  in  arrear  of  one 
year’s  rent,  or  leaves  his  farm  uncultivated  at  the  ufual 
feafon  ;  in  which  cafe  he  may,  by  a 61  of  federunt  1756, 
be  ordained  to  give  fecurity  for  the  arrears,  and  for  the 
rent  of  the  five  following  crops,  if  the  tack  (hall  fublift 
fo  long  )  otherwife  to  remove,  as  if  the  tack  were  at 
an  end.  (3.)  Tacks  may  be  evacuated  at  any  time  by 
the  mutual  confent  of  parties. 

16.  The  landlord,  when  he  intends  to  remove  a  te¬ 
nant  whofe  tack  is  expiring,  or  who  poffeffes  without  a 
tack,  mull,  upon  a  precept  figned  by  himfelf,  warn 
the  tenant  forty  days  preceding  the  term  of  Whitfun- 

\V  ’  ^  day,  at  or  immediately  preceding  the  iili,  perfonally 
armr^‘  or  at  his  dwelling  houfe,  to  remove  at  that  term,  with 
his  family  and  effe&s.  This  precept  mud  be  alfo  exe¬ 
cuted  on  the  ground  of  the  lands,  and  thereafter  read 
in  the  parilh  church  where  the  lands  lie,  after  the  morn¬ 
ing  fervice,  and  affixed  to  the  mod  patent  door  thereof. 
Whitfunday,  though  it  be  a  moveable  fead,  is,  in  que¬ 
ll  ions  of  removing,  fixed  to  the  15th  of  May.  In 
warnings  from  tenements  within  borough,  it  is  fufficient 
that  the  tenant  be  warned  forty  days  before  the  idl 
of  the  tack,  whether  it  be  Whitfunday  or  Martinmas  $ 
and  in  thefe  the  ceremony  of  chalking  the  door  is  fu- 
dained  as  warning,  when  proceeding  upon  a  verbal  or¬ 
der  from  the  proprietor. 

17.  This  procefs  of  warning  was  precifely  necefiary 
for  founding  an  saflion  of  removing  againd  tenants,  till 
the  a 61  of  federunt  1 756,  which  leaves  it  in  the  option 
of  the  proprietor,  either  to  ufe  the  former  method,  or 
to  bring  his  action  of  removing  before  the  judge  ordi¬ 
nary  :  which,  if  it  be  called  40  days  before  the  faid  term 
of  Whitfunday,  lhall  be  held  as  equal  to  a  warning. 
Where  the  tenant  is  bound,  by  an  exprefs  claufe  of  his 
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tack,  to  remove  at  the  i&  without  warning,  fuch  ob-  Law  of 
ligation  is,  by  the  faid  aft,  declared  to  be  a  fufficient  Scotland.^ 
warrant  for  letters  of  horning  •,  upon  which,  if  the  ~ 
landlord  charge  his  tenant  forty  days  before  the  faid 
Whitfunday,  the  judge  is  authorized  to  eject  him  with¬ 
in  fix  days  after  the  term  of  removing  expreffed  in  the 
tack. 

1 8.  Aftlons  of  removing  might,  even  before  this  aft  Actions  of 
of  federunt,  have  been  purfued  without  any  previous  removing, 
warning,  (1.)  Againft  vicious  pofTefibrs,  i.  e.  perfons 

who  had  feized  the  pofieffion  by  force,  or  w  ho,  without 
any  legal  title,  had  intruded  into  it,  after  the  laft  pofi. 
feffor  had  given  it  up.  (2.)  Againit  pofTefibrs  who  had 
a  naked  tolerance.  (3.)  Againit  tenants  who  had  run 
in  arrear  of  rent,  during  the  currency  of  their  tacks. 

(4.)  Againft  fuch  as  had  fold  their  lands,  and  yet  con¬ 
tinued  to  poffefs  after  the  term  of  the  purchafer’s  entry. 

Upon  the  fame  ground,  warning  was  not  required,  in 
removings  againft  pofTefibrs  of  liferented  lands,  after 
the  death  of  the  liferenter  who  died  in  the  natural  pof- 
feffion  :  but  if  he  pofiefled  by  tenants,  thefe  tenants 
could  not  be  difturbed  in  their  poflbffions  till  the  next 
Whitfunday,  that  they  might  have  time  to  look  out 
for  other  farms  \  but  they  might  be  compelled  to  re¬ 
move  at  that  term,  by  an  aflion  of  removing,  without 
warning. 

19.  A  landlord’s  title  in  a  removing,  let  it  be  ever 
fo  lame,  cannot  be  brought  under  queftion  by  a  tenant 
whofe  tack  flows  immediately  from  him  j  but,  if  he  is 
to  infill  againft  tenants  not  his  owm,  his  right  mull  be 
perfe&ed  by  infeftment,  unlefs  it  be  fuch  as  requires  no 
infeftment  \  as  terce,  &c. 

20.  The  defender,  in  a  removing,  muft  (by  a&  1555),  Violent 
before  offering  any  defence  which  is  not  inftantly  veri- profits, 
fied,  give  fecurity  to  pay  to  the  fetter  the  violent  pt'ojits, 

if  they  fhould  be  awarded  againft  him.  Thefe  are  fo 
called,  becaufe  the  law  confiders  the  tenant’s  pofieffioh 
after  the  warning  as  violent.  They  are  eftimated,  in 
tenements  within  borough,  to  double  the  rent  5  and  in 
lands,  to  the  higlieft  profits  the  purifier  could  havfe 
made  of  them,  by  poffeffing  them  either  by  a  tenant  or 
by  himfelf. 

21.  If  the  aclion  of  removing  (hall  be  paffed  from,  Effect  of 
or  if  the  landlord  (hall,  after  ufing  warning,  accept  of  waf”‘n.ff 
rent  from  the  tenant,  for  any  term  fubfequent  to  that  inill‘c 
of  the  removal,  he  is  prefumed  to  have  changed  his 
mind,  and  tacit  relocation  takes  place.  All  anions  of 
removing  againft  the  principal  or  original  tackfman, 

and  decrees  thereupon,  if  the  order  be  ufed,  which  is 
fet  forth  fupra  (17,),  are,  by  the  a£l  of  federunt  1756; 
declared  to  be  effeiflual  againft  theaffignees  to  the  tack 
or  fubtenants. 

22.  The  landlord  has,  in  fecurity  of  his  tack-duty}  Hypothec, 
over  and  above  the  tenant’s  perfona'l  obligation,  a  tacit 
pledge  or  hypothec,  not  only  on  the  fruits,  but  on  the 

cattle  pafturing  on  the  ground.  The  com,  and  other 
fruits  are  hypothecated  for  the  rent  of  that  year  where¬ 
of  they  are  the  crop  }  for  which  they  remain  affe&ed, 
though  the  landlord  fhould  not  ufe  his  right  for  years 
together.  In  virtue  of  this  hypothec,  the  landlord  is 
entitled  to  a  preference  over  any  creditor,  though  he 
has  actually  ufed  a  poinding )  except  in  the  fpecial 
cafe,  that  the  poinding  is  executed  after  the  tbrm  of 
payment,  when  the  landlord  can  appropriate  the  crop 
for  his  payment,  the  poinder  in  fuch  cafe  being  oSfiged 
4  N  to 
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Law  of  to  leave  as  much  on  the  ground  as  to  fatisfy  the  land- 
, ScotUnd.  jorcpb  hypothec  :  and  it  was  found  by  the  court  of  fei- 
iion,  that  this  right  of  the  landlord  is  preferable  even 
to  a  debt  due  to  the  crown,  for  which  a  writ  of  extent 
had  been  Hided. 

23.  The  whole  cattle  on  the  ground  confidered  as  a 
quantity,  are  hypothecated  for  a  year’s  rent,  one  after 
another  fucceftively.  The  landlord  may  apply  this  hy¬ 
pothec  for  payment  of  the  pail  year’s  rent,  at  any  time 
within  three  months  from  the  laft  conventional  term  of 
payment,  after  which  it  ceaies  for  that  year.  As  the 
tenant  may  increafe  the  fubjedl  of  this  hypothec,  by 
p  irehafing  oxen,  fheep,  fo  he  can  impair  it,  by 
felling  part  of  his  flock  }  but  if  the  landlord  fufpe&s 
the  tenant’s  management,  he  may,  by  fequeftration  or 
poinding,  make  his  right,  which  was  before  general  up¬ 
on  L lie  whole  Hock,  ipecial  upon  every  individual.  A 
fuperior  lias  alfii  a  hypothec  for  his  feu-duty,  of  the  fame 
kind  with  that  juft  explained. 

24.  In  tai  ks  of  houies,  breweries,  Chops,  and  other 
tenements,  which  have  no  natural  fruits,  the  furniture, 
and  other  goods  brought  into  the  fubjetl  fet  are  hypo¬ 
thecated  to  the  landlord  for  one  year’s  rent.  But  the 
tenant  may  by  fale  impair  this  hypothec,  as  he  might 
that  of  cattle  in  rural  tenements  j  and  indeed,  in  the 
particular  cafe  of  a  fhop,  the  tenant  rents  it  for  no  other 
purpofe  than  as  a  place  of  fale. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  the  Tr  'anfmifion  of  Rights,  by  Confirma¬ 
tion  and  Refignation. 

clxvlii.  . 

Tranfmif-  A  vafial  may  tranfmit  his  feu  either  to  univerfal 

lion  of  feu-  fucceffors,  as  heirs  \  er  to  lingular  fucceffors,  i.  e.  thofe 
dal  rights,  who  acquire  by' gift,  purehafe,.  or  other  lingular  title. 

This  laid  fort  of  tranfmiftion  is  either  voluntary,  by  dif- 
polition  \  or  necelTary,  by  adjudication. 

2.  By  the  fir  ft  feudal  rules,  no  fuperior  could  be 
compelled  to  receive  any  valfal  in  the  lands,  other  than 
the  heir  exprelfed  in  the  inveftiture  *,  for  the  fuperior 
alone  had  the  power  of  afeertaining  to  what  order  of 
heirs  the  fee  granted  by  himfelf  was  to  defeend.  But 
this  right  of  refufal  in  the  fuperior  did  not  take  place, 
(1.)  In  the  cafe  of  creditors  appraifers  or  adjudgers, 
whom  fuperiors  were  obliged  to  receive  upon  payment 
of  a  year’s  rent  (1469,  c.  37.  1672,  c.  19.)  :  (2.)  In 
the  cafe  of  purchafers  of  bankrupt  eftates,  who  were 
put  on  the  fame  footing  with  adjudgers  by  1690,  c.  20. 
The  crown  refufes  no  voluntary  difponee,  on  his  paying 
a  compolition  to  the  exchequer  of  a  fixth  part  of  the 
valued  rent.  Now,  by  20  Geo.  II.  fuperiors  are  di- 
redded  to  enter  all  lingular  fucceffors  (except  incorpo¬ 
rations)  who  In  all  have  got  from  the  vaflal  a  difpofition, 
containing  procuratory  of  refignation  :  they  always  re¬ 
ceiving  the  fees  or  cafualties  that  law  entitles  them  to 
on  a  vaiTal’s  entry,  i.  e.  a  year’s  rent  (a). 


Part  III. 

3.  Bafe  rights,  i.  e.  difpofitions  to  be  holden  of  the  Law  of 
difponer,  are  tranfiniftions  only  of  the  property,  the  Scotland, 
fuperiority  remaining  as  formerly.  As  this  kind  of Bafe^TThts 
right  might,  before  eftablifliing  the  regifters,  have  been 

kept  quite  concealed  from  all  but  the  granter  and  re¬ 
ceiver,  a  public  right  was  preferable  to  it,  unlefs  cloth¬ 
ed  with  poffeffion  :  but  as  this  diftinddion  was  no  long¬ 
er  necelTary  after  the  eftabliflnnent  of  the  records,  all 
infeftments  are  declared  preferable,  according  to  the 
dates  of  their  feveral  regiftrations  *,  without  relpedd  to 
the  former  diliindlion  of  bafe  and  public,  or  of  being 
clothed  and  not  clothed  with  polfeftion. 

4.  Public  rights,  i.  e.  difpofitions  to  be  holden  of  the  pup|.v 
granter’s  fuperior,  may  be  perftdled  either  by  con  fir- rights, 
mation  or  refignation ;  and  therefore  they  generally 
contain  both  precept  of  feifin  and  procuratory  of  refig¬ 
nation.  When  the  receiver  is  to  complete  his  right  in 

the  firft  way,  he  takes  feifin  upon  the  precept :  but 
fuch  feifin  is  ineffectual  without  the  fuperior’s  confir¬ 
mation  ;  for  the  difponee  cannot  be  deemed  a  vaiTal  till 
the  fuperior  receive  him  as  fuch,  or  confirm  the  hold¬ 
ing.  By  the  ufual  flyle  in  the  tranfmiftion  of  lands, 
the  difpofition  contains  an  obligation  and  precept  of 
infeftment,  both  a  me  and  de  me ,  in  the  option  of  the 
difponee  j  upon  which,  if  feifin  is  taken  indefinitely,  it 
is  conftrued  in  favour  of  the  difponee  to  be  a  bafe  in~ 
feftment,  becaufe  a  public  right  is  null  without  confir¬ 
mation  :  but  if  the  receiver  lhall  afterwards  obtain  the 
fuperior’s  confirmation,  it  is  confidered  as  if  it  had  been 
from  the  beginning  a  public  right. 

5.  Where  two  feveral  public  rights  of  the  fame  fub-  Preference 
je£l  are  confirmed  by  the  fuperior,  their  preference  isinconfir- 
governed  by  the  dates  of  the  confirmations,  not  of  thematlon* 
infeftments  confirmed  ;  becaufe  it  is  the  confirmation 

which  completes  a  public  right. 

6.  Though  a  public  right  becomes,  by  the  Tape-  0f 
riov’s  confirmation,  valid  from  its -date*,  yet  if  any  mid  confirms^ 
impediment  intervene  betwixt  that  period  and  thetion. 
confirmation,  to  hinder  the  two  from  being  conjoined, 

e.  g.  if  the  granter  of  a  public  right  fhoulci  afterwards 
grant  a  bafe  right  to  another,  upon  which  feifin  is  ta¬ 
ken  before  the  fuperior’s  confirmation  of  the  firft,  the 
confirmation  will  have  cffe6l  only  from  its  own  date  ; 
and  confequently  the  bale  right  firft  completed  will 
carry  the  property  of  the  lands  preferable  to  the  public 
one. 

7.  Refignation  is  that  form  of  law,  by  which  a  v<if- Rep]rrn3- 
fal  furrenders  his  feu  to  his  fuperior  j  and  it  is  either  tions. 
ad  perpetuam  remanentiam ,  or  in  favor  cm.  In  refig  na¬ 
tions  ad  remanents tn,  where  the  feu  is  resigned,  to  the 

effe£l  that  it  may  remain  with  the  fuperior,  the  fuperior, 
who  before  had  the  fuperiority,  acquires,  by  the  refig¬ 
nation,  the  property  alio  of  the  lands  refigueel  :  and  as 
his  infeftrnent  in  the  lands  ftill  fubfifted,  not  with  Hand* 
ing  the  right  by  which  he  had  given  Ins  vafial  the  pro¬ 
perty  \  therefore,  upon  the  vafial’s  refignation,  the  fu¬ 
perior’s 


L  A  w. 


(A.)  It  was  long  matter  of  doubt  how  this  compofition  due  to  the  fuperior  upon  the  entry  of  fingular  fuccelfors 
fhould  be  regulated.  The  matter  at  laft  received  a  folemn  decifion  ;  finding,  That  the  fuperior  is  entitled,  for 
the  entry  of  fingular  fucceffbr*,  in  all'  cafes  where  fuch  entries  are  not  taxed,  to  a  year’s  rent  of  the  fubje£l,  whe¬ 
ther  lands  or  houfes,  as  the  lame  are  fet,  or  may  be  fet  at  the  time  \  deducing  the  feu-duty  and  all  public  bur¬ 
dens,  and  like  wile  all  annual  burdens  fmpofed on  the  lands  byconfentof  the  fuperior,  with  all  reafonable  annual 
repairs  to  houfes  and  other  periftiable  fubje&s. 
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Law  of  periods  right  of  property  revives,  and  is  confoiidated 
Scotland,  -with  the  fuperiority,  without  the  neceffity  of  a  new  in- 
"v~ feftment  j  but  the  inftrument  of  refignation  muft  be  re¬ 
corded. 

3.  Refignations  in  favor em  are  made,  not  with  an 
intention  that  the  property  refigned  ftiould  remain  with 
the  fuperior,  but  that  it  fliould  be  again  given  by  him, 
in  favour  either  of  the  refigner  himfelf,  or  of  a  third 
party  ;  confequently  the  fee  remains  in  the  refigner, 
till  the  perfon  in  vhofe  favour  refignation  is  made  gets 
his  riglit  from  the  fuperior  perfected  by  feifin.  And 
becaufe  refignations  in  favor  etn  are  but  incomplete  per¬ 
fonal  deeds,  our  law  has  made  no  provifion  for  record¬ 
ing  them.  Hence,  the  firft  feifin  on  a  fecond  refigna¬ 
tion  is  preferable  to  the  laft  feifin  upon  the  fir  ft  refigna¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  fuperior,  accepting  a  fecond  refignation, 
whereupon  a  ptior  feifin  may  be  taken  in  prejudice  of 
the  firft  refignntcry,  is  liable  in  damages. 

9.  By  our  former  deeifions,  one  who  was  vefted  with 
a  perfonal  right  of  lands,  i.  e.  a  right  not  completed 
by  feifin,  effe&ually  diverted  himfelf  by  difponing  it  to 
another*,  after  which  no  right  remained  in  the  difpo- 
ner,  which  could  be  carried  by  a  fecond  difpofition, 
becaufe  a  perfonal  right,  is  no  more  than  a  jus  obligatio¬ 
n's,  which  may  be  transferred  by  any  deed  fufficiently 
exprefiing  the  will  of  the  granter.  But  this  doctrine, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  rendered  the  feeurity  of  the  re¬ 
cords  extremely  uncertain,  was  not  truly  applicable  .to 
fucli  rights  as  required  feifin  to  complete  them  \  and 
therefore  it  now  obtains,  that  the  granter  even  of  a  per¬ 
fonal  right  of  lands  is  not  fo  diverted  by  conveying  the 
right  to  one  perfon,  but  that  he  may  effectually  make 
it  over  afterwards  to  another ;  and  the  preference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  does  not  depend  on  the  dates  of  the  dif- 
pofitions,  but  on  the  priority  of  the  feifins  following  up- 
m  them. 

"  Sect.  VIII.  Of  Redeemable  Rights . 

chi*.  1.  An  heritable  right  is  faid  to  be  redeemable,  when 
Reverfions  it  contains  a  right  of  reverfion,  or  return,  in  favour  of 
leSaI*  the  perfon  from  whom  the  right  flows.  Reverfions 
are  either  legal,  which  arife  from  the  law  itfelf,  as  in 
adjudications,  which  law  declares  to  be  redeemable 
within  a  certain  term  after  their  date  ;  or  convention¬ 
al,  which  are  conftituted  by  the  agreement  of  parties, 
as  in  wadfets,  rights  of  annualrent,  and  rights  in  fe- 
Wadftt  curhy.  A  wadfet  (from  wad' or  pledge)  is  a  right,  by 
which  lands,  or  other  heritable  fubjedts,  are  impigno- 
rated  by  the  proprietor  to  his  creditor  in  feeurity  of 
his  debt  *,  and,  like  other  heritable  rights,  is  perfected 
by  feifin.  The  debtor,  who  grants  the  wadfet,  and 
has  the  right  of  reverfion,  is  called  the  reverfer;  and 
the  creditor,  receiver  of  the  wadfet,  is  called  the  wad- 
fetter. 

2  Wadfets,  by  the  prefent  practice,  are  commonly 
made  out  in  the  form  of  mutual  contracts,  in  which 
ene  party  fell-  the  land,  and  the  other  grants  the  right 
of  reverfion.  When  the  right  of  reverfion  is  thus  in¬ 
corporated  in  t1  e  body  of  the  wadfet,  it  is  efftdual 
without  regift  ration  \  becaufe  the  fingular  fucceffor  in 
the  wadfet  is,  in  that  cafe,  fuffieiently  certified  of  the 
rovtrfion,  though  it  be  not  regiftered,  by  looking  into 
his  own  right,  which  bears  it  in  gremio .  But  where 


the  right  of  reverfion  Is  granted  in  a  feparate  writing,  Law  of 
it  is  inefte&nal  againft  the  fingular  fuccefibr  of  the  Scotland, 
wadfetter,  tnilefs  it  be  regiftered  in  the  regifter  of  fti«  -'v— 
fin?  within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  feifin  upon  the 
wadfet. 

3.  Rights  of  reverfion  are  generslly  efteemed^rfi^f Reverb  nit 
juris  ;  yet  they  go  to  heirs,  though  heirs  fiiould  not  be v  rictijuris% 
mentioned,  unlefs  there  be  forne  claufe  in  the  right,  difi. 
covering  the  intention  of  parties,  that  the  reverfion 

ftiould  be  perfonal  to  the  reverfer  himfelf.  In  like 
mariner,  though  the  right  fheutd  not  exprefs  a  power 
to  redeem  from  the  wadfetter’s  heir,  as  well  as  from 
himfelf,  redemption  will  be  competent  againft  the  heir. 

All  our  lawyers  have  affirmed,  that  reverfions  cannot 
be  aftigned,  unlefs  they  are  taken  to  aftigneesj  but 
from  the  favour  of  legal  diligence,  they  may  be  ad¬ 
judged. 

4.  Reverfions  commonly  leave  the  reverfer  at  liberty  Redeir.p- 
to  redeem  the  lands  quandocunquc ,  without  reftri£tiont!°n‘ 

in  point  of  time  5  but  a  claufe  is  adje&ed  to  fome  re¬ 
verfions,  that  if  the  debt  be  not  paid  againft  a  deter¬ 
minate  day,  the  right  of  reverfion  {hall  be  irritated, 
and  the  lands  fhall  become  the  irredeemable  property 
of  the  wadfetter.  Neverthelefi  the  irritancy  being  pe¬ 
nal,  as  in  wadfets,  where  the  fum  lent  falls  always 
(hort  of  the  value  of  the  lands,  the  right  of  redemption 
is  by  indulgence  continued  to  the  reverfer,  even  after 
the  term  has  expired,  while  the  irritancy  is  not  decla¬ 
red.  But  the  reverfer,  if  he  does  not  take  the  benefit 
of  this  indulgence  within  40  years  after  the  lapfe  of  the 
term,  is  cut  out  of  it  by  prefeription. 

5.  If  the  reverfer  would  redeem  his  lands,  he  mull 
ufe  an  order  of  redemption  againft  the  wadfetter  :  the 
firft  ftep  of  which  is  premonition  (or  notice  given  un¬ 
der  form  of  inftrument)  to  the  wadfetter,  to  appear  at 
the  time  and  place  appointed  by  the  reverfion,  then 
and  there  to  receive  payment  of  his  debt,  and  there¬ 
upon  to  renounce  his  right  of  wadfet.  In  the  volun¬ 
tary  redemption  of  a  right  of  wadfet  holden  bafe,  a 
renunciation  duly  regiftered,  re-eftablifties  the  reverfer 
in  the  full  right  of  the  lands.  Where  the  wadfet  was 
granted  to  be  holden  of  the  granter’s  fuperior,  the  fu¬ 
perior  muft  receive  the  reverfer,  on  payment  of  a  year’s 
rent,  if  he  produce  a  difpofition  from  the  wadfetter, 
containing  procuratory  of  refignation.  If,  at  executing 
the  wadfet,  the  fuperior  has  granted  letters  of  regrefs, 

i.  e.  an  obligation  again  to  enter  the  reverfer  upon  re-  betters  of 
demption  of  the  lands,  he  will  be  obliged  to  receive  regrefs. 
him  without  payment  of  the  year’s  rent.  But  letters 
of  regrefs  will  not  have  this  eiFedl  againft  fingular  fuc- 
cefiors  in  the  fuperiority,  if  they  are  not  regiftered  in 
the  regifter  of  reverfions.  All  wadfets  that  remain 
perfonal  rights,  are  extinguiftud  by  fimple  difeharges, 
though  they  ftiould  not  be  recorded. 

6.  If  the  wadfetter  either  does  not  appear  at  the  Redemp- 
time  and  place  appointed,  or  refufes  the  redemption  tlon  moneJf 
money,  the  reverfer  muft  confign  it  under  form  of  in¬ 
ftrument,  in  the  hands  of  the  perfon  appointed  in  the 

right  of  reverfion ;  or,  if  no  perfon  be  named,  in 
the  hands  of  the  clerk  to  the  bills,  a  clerk  of  fefiion, 
or  any  refponfible  perfon.  An  inftrument  of  configna- 
tion,  with  the  confignatory’s  receipt  of  the  money  ton- 
figned,  completes  the  order  of  redemption,  Hops  the 
farther  currency  of  intereft  againft  the  reverfer,  and 
4  N  2  founds 
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Law  of  founds  him  in  an  adlion  for  declaring  the  order  to  be 
Scotland.  forma]^  and  lands  to  be  redeemed  in  confequence 
of  it. 

7.  After  a  decree  of  declarator  is  obtained,  by  which 
the  lands  are  declared  to  return  to  the  debtor,  the 
configned  money,  which  comes  in  place  of  the  lands, 
becomes  the  wadfetter’s,  who  therefore  can  charge  the 
confignatory  upon  letters  of  horning  to  deliver  it  up 
to  him  ;  but,  becaufe  the  reverfer  may,  at  any  time 
before  decree,  pafs  from  his  order,  as  one  may  do  from 
any  other  ftep  of  diligence,  the  configned  fums  con¬ 
tinue  to  belong  to  the  reverfer,  and  the  wadfetter’s  in- 
terefl  in  the  wadfet  continues  heritable  till  that  pe¬ 
riod. 

8.  If  the  wadfetter  choofes  to  have  his  money  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  lands,  he  mull  require  from  the  reverfer, 
under  form  of  inftrument,  the  fums  due  by  the  wad¬ 
fet,  in  terms  of  the  right.  The  wadfet-fums  may  be 
heritable,  notwithftanding  requifition,  which  may  be 
paflTod  from  the  wadfetter  even  after  the  reverfer 
has  configned  the  redemption  money  in  confequence 
thereof. 

Wadfets  c).  Wadfets  are  either  proper  or  improper.  A  pro- 
prop.r  and  per  wac[fet  js  that  whereby  it  is  agreed,  that  the  ufe  of 
improper.  land  (hall  go  for  the  ufe  of  the  money  ;  fo  that 
the  wadfetter  takes  his  hazard  of  the  rents,  and  enjoys 
them  without  accounting,  in  fatisfa&ion,  or  in folutum 
of  his  intereft. 

10.  In  an  improper  wadfet,  the  reverfer,  if  ihe  rent 
fhould  fall  ftiort  of  the  intereft,  is  taken  bound  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  5  if  it  amounts  to  more,  the  wadletter 
is  obliged  to  impute  the  excrefcence  towards  extin£lion 
of  the  capital  ;  And,  as  foon  as  the  whole  fums,  princi¬ 
pal,  and  intereft,  are  extinguilhed  by  the  wadfetter’s 
pofteftion,  he  may  be  compelled  to  renounce,  or  diveft 
bimlelf  in  favour  of  the  reverfer. 

11.  If  the  wadfetter  be  entitled  by  his  right  to  en¬ 
joy  the  rents  without  accounting,  and  if  at  the  fame 
time  the  reverfer  be  fubje&ed  to  the  hazard  of  their 
deficiency,  fuch  contract  is  juftly  declared  ufurious  : 
and  alfo  in  all  proper  wadfets  wherein  any  unreafonable 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  debtor,  the  wadfetter 
muft  (by  a£l  1661),  during  the  not  requifition  of  the 
fum  lent,  either  quit  his  pofteftion  to  the  debtor,  upon 
his  giving  fecurity  to  pay  the  intereft,  or  fubje£i  him- 
lelf  to  account  for  the  furplus  rents,  as  in  improper 
wadfets. 

Right  of  12.  Infeftments  of  annualrent,  the  nature  of  which 
annualrent.  has  been  explained,  are  alfo  redeemable  rights.  A 
right  of  annualrent  does  not  carry  the  property  of  the 
lands  ;  but  it  creates  a  real  nexus  or  burden  upon  the 
property,  for  payment  of  the  intereft  or  annualrent 
contained  in  the  right  ;  and  confequcntly  the  bygone 
interefts  due  upon  it  are  debita  fundi.  The  annualren- 
ter  may  therefore  either  infift  in  a  real  action  for  ob¬ 
taining  letters  of  poinding  the  ground,  or  fue  the  te¬ 
nant  in  a  perfonal  action  towards  the  payment  of  his 
paft  intereft  :  and  in  a  competition  for  thofe  rents,  the 
annual-renter’s  preference  w  ill  not  depend  on  his  having 
ufed  a  poinding  of  the  ground,  for  his  right  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  feiiin  ;  the  pow  er  of  poinding  the  ground, 
arifing  from  that  antecedent  right,  is  merce  facultatis , 
and  need  not  be  exercifed,  if  payment  can  be  other  wile 
got.  As  it  is  only  the  intereft  of  the  fum  lent  which 
k  a  burden  upon  the  lands,  the  annualrenter,  if  he 
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wants  his  principal  fum,  cannot  recover  it  cither  by  Law  of 
poinding  or  by  a  perfonal  a&ion  againft  the  debtor’s  Scotland, 
tenants;  but  muft  demand  it  from  the  debtor  himfelf,  ""  7  ~ 

on  his  perfonal  obligation  in  the  bond,  either  by  re¬ 
quifition,  or  by  a  charge  ofletters  of  horning,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  right  is  drawn. 

13.  lights  of  annualrent,  being  fervitudes  upon  the 
property,  and  confequently  confident  with  the  right  of 
property  in  the  debtor,  may  be  extinguiftied  without 
refignation. 

14.  Infeftments  in  fecurity  are  another  kind  of  re- Rights  0f , 
deemable  rights  (now  frequently  ufed  in  place  of  rights  fecurity. 
of  annualrent),  by  which  the  receivers  are  infeft  in 

the  lands  themfelves,  and  not  limply  in  an  annualrent 
forth  of  them,  for  fecurity  of  the  principal  fums,  inte¬ 
reft,  and  penalty,  contained  in  the  rights.  If  an  in¬ 
feft  ment  in  fecurity  be  granted  to  a  creditor,  he  may 
thereupon  enter  into  the  immediate  pofteftion  of  the 
lands  or  annualrent  for  his  payment.  They  are  extin¬ 
guiftied  as  rights  of  annualrent. 

15.  All  rights  of  annualrent,  rights  in  fecurity,  and 
generally  whatever  conftitutes  a  real  burden  on  the 
fee,  may  be  the  ground  of  an  adjudication,  which  is 
preferable  to  all  adjudications,  or  other  diligences, 
intervening  between  the  date  of  the  right  and  of  the 
adjudication  deduced  on  it;  not  only  for  the  princi¬ 
pal  fum  contained  in  the  right,  but  alfo  for  the  whole 
paft  intereft  contained  in  the  adjudication.  This  pre¬ 
ference  arifes  from  the  nature  of  real  debts,  or  debi¬ 
ta  fundi :  but  in  order  to  obtain  it  for  the  intereft  of 
the  intereft  accumulated  in  the  adjudication,  fuch-  ad¬ 
judication  muft  proceed  on  a  procefs  of  poinding  the 
ground. 

SKCT.  IX.  Of  Servitudes . 

clxx. 

1.  Servitude  is  a  burden  affe&ing  lands,  or  rather  Different 
heritable  fubjefls,  whereby  the  proprietor  is  either  re- kinds  of 
ftrained  from  the  full  ufe  of  what  is  his  own,  or  is fervitude 
obliged  to  fuffer  another  to  do  fomething  upon  it.  Ser¬ 
vitudes  are  either  natural,  legal,  or  conventional.  Na¬ 
ture  i  tie  If  may  be  faid  to  conftitute  a  fervitude  upon 
inferior  tenements,  whereby  they  muft  receive  the  wa¬ 
ter  that  falls  from  thofe  that  ftand  on  higher  ground. 

Legal  fervitudes  are  eftabliihed  by  nature  or  cuftom, 

from  eonfiderations  of  public  policy  ;  among  which  may 
be  numbered  the  reftraints  laid  upon  the  proprietors  of 
tenements  within  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  There  is  as 
great  a  variety  of  conventional  fervitudes,  as  there  are 
ways  -by  which  the  exercife  of  property  may  be  re- 
ftrained  by  pa&ion  in  favour  of  another. 

2.  Conventional  fervitudes  are  conftituted,  either  by^ 
grant,  where  the  will  of  the  party  burdened  is  expref- 
fed  in  writing:  or  by  prefeription,  where  his  confent 
is  prefumed  from  his  acquiefcence  in  the  burden  for  40 
years.  A  fervitude  conftituted  by  writing,  or  grant, 
is  not  effe&ual  againft  the  granter’s  fingular  fucceftors^ 
unlefs  the  grantee  has  been  in  the  ufe  or  exercife  of 
his  right  :  but  they  are  valid  againft  the  granter  and 
his  heirs  even  without  ufe.  In  fervitudes  that  may  be 
acquired  by  prefeription,  40  years  exercife  of  the  rights 
is  fufticient,  without  any  title  in  w’riting,  other  than  a 
charter  and  feifin  of  the  lands  to  which  the  fervitude  is 
claimed  to  be  due. 

3.  Servitudes  conftituted  by  grant  are  not  effeftuaT, 
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in  a  queftion  wit h  the  fuperior  of  the  tenements  bur- 

_ bened  with  the  fervitude,  unlefs  his  ccnfent  be  adhi- 

o...-v~~  bited  ;  for  a  fuperior  cannot  be  hurt  by  his  vaffal’s 
deed:  but  where  the  fervitude  is  acquired  by  prefcrip- 
tion,  the  confent  of  the  fuperior,  whole  right  afforded 
him  a  good  title  to  interrupt,  is  implied.  A  fervitude 
by  grant,  though  followed  only  by  a  partial  poflcffion, 
mult  be  governed,  as  to  its  extent,  by  the  tenor  of  the 
grant;  but  a  fervitude  by  prefeription  is  limited  by  the 
meafure  or  degree  of  the  ufe  had  by  him  who  prefcribes : 
agreeable  to  the  maxim,  Tantum prcefcriptum ,  quantum 
poftffum.  . 

Predial  fer-  4*  Servitudes  are  either  predial  or  perfonal.  'Predial 
vitudes.  fervitudes  are  burdens  impofed  upon  one  tenement,  in 
favour  of  another  tenement.  That  to  which  the  fervi¬ 
tude  is  due  is  called  the  dominant ,  and  that  which  owes 
it  is  called  the  ferment  tenement .  No  perfon  can  have 
right  to  a  predial  fervitude,  if  he  is  not  proprietor  of 
fome  dominant  tenement  that  may  have  benefit  by  it; 
for  that  right  is  annexed  to  a  tenement,  and  fo  cannot 
pafs  from  one  perfon  to  another,  unlefs  fome  tenement 
goes  along  with  it. 

5.  Predial  fervitudes  are  divided  into  rural  fervitudes, 
or  of  lands;  and  urban  fervitudes,  or  of  houfes.  The 

Rural  fer-  rural  fervitudes  of  the  Romans  were  iter ,  a&us,  via , 
▼itudes.  aqucedullus ,  aqucehauflus ,  and  jus  pafcendi  pecoris.  Si¬ 

milar  fervitudes  may  be  conftituted  with  us,  of  a  foot- 
road,  horfe-road,  cart-road,  dams  and  aquedu&s,  wa¬ 
tering  of  cattle,  and  pafturage.  The  right  of  a  high¬ 
way  is  not  a  fervitude  conftituted  in  favour  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  tenement,  but  is  a  right  common  to  all  travellers. 
The  care  of  high-ways,  bridges,  and  ferries,  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  fheriffs,  juft  ices  of  peace,  and  commiflioners  of 
fupply  in  each  fhire. 

6.  Common  pafturage,  or  the  right  of  feeding  one’s 
cattle  upon  the  property  of  another,  is  fometimes  con¬ 
ftituted  by  a  general  claufe  of  pafturage  in  a  charter  or 
difpofition,  without  mentioning  the  lands  burdened  ; 
in  which  cafe,  the  right  comprehends  whatever  had 
been  formerly  appropriated  to  the  lands  difponed  out 
of  the  granter’s  own  property,  and  likewife  all  pafturage 
due  to  them  out  of  other  lands.  When  a  right  of  pa¬ 
fturage  is  given  tofeveral  neighbouring  proprietors,  on  a 
moor  or  common  belonging  to  the  granter,  indefinite 
as  to  the  number  of  cattle  to  be  paftured,  the  extent  of 
their  feveral  rights  is  to  be  proportioned  according  to 
the  number  that  each  of  them  can  fodder  in  winter  up¬ 
on  his  own  dominant  tenement. 

Urban  fer-  7*  The  chief  fervitudes  of  houfes  among  the  Romans 
vitudes.  were  thofe  of  fupport,  viz.  tigni  immittcndi,  and  oner  is 
ferendi .  The  firft  was  the  right  of  fixing  in  our  neigh¬ 
bour’s  wall,  a  joift  or  beam  from  our  houfe  :  the  fecund 
was  that  of  refting  the  weight  of  one’s  houfe  upon  his 
neighbour’s  wall. 

8.  With  us,  v*here  different  floors  or  {lories  of  the 


fame  houfe  belong  to  different  perfons,  as  is  frequent 
in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  the  property  of  the  houfe 
cannot  be  faid  to  be  entirely  divided  ;  the  roof  remains 
a  common  roof  to  the  whole,  and  the  area  on  which 
the  houfe  ftands  fupports  the  whole  ;  fo  that  there  is  a 
communication  of  property,  in  confequence  of  which 
the  proprietor  of  the  ground  floor  muft,  w knout  the 
GQnftitution  of  any  fervitude,  uphold  it  for  the  fupport 
of  the  upper,  and  the  owner  of  the  higheft  ftory  muft 
uphold  that  as  a  cover  to  the  lower.  When  the  high- 


A  W. 

eft  is  divided  into  garrets  among  the  feveral  proprie¬ 
tors,  each  proprietor  is  obliged,  according  to  this  rule, 
to  uphold  that  part  of  the  roof  which  covers  his  own 
garret. 

9.  No  proprietor  can  build,  fo  as  to  throw  the  rain 
water  falling  from  his  own  houfe,  immediately  upon 
his  neighbour’s  ground,  without  a  fpecial  fervitude, 
which  is  called  of  JHllicide ;  but,  if  it  falls  within  his 
own  property,  though  at  the  fmalleft  diftance  from  the 
march,  the  owner  of  the  inferior  tenement  muft  receive 
it. 
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i  o.  The  fervitudes  altlus  non  tolletidi ,  et  non  officien - 
di  lutninibus  vel profpeclui,  reftrain  proprietors  from  raff¬ 
ing  their  houfes  beyond  a  certain  height,  or  from  mak¬ 
ing  any  building  whatfoever  that  may  hurt  the  light 
or  profpeft  of  the  dominant  tenement.  Thefe  fervi¬ 
tudes  cannot  be  conftituted  by  prefeription  alone ;  for, 
though  a  proprietor  fhould  have  his  houfe  ever  fo  low, 
or  fhould  not  have  built  at  all  upon  his  grounds  for  40 
years  together,  he  is  prefumed  to  have  fo  for  his 
own  conveniency  or  profit :  and  therefore  cannot  be 
barred  from  afterwards  building  a  houfe  on  his  proper¬ 
ty,  or  railing  it  to  what  height  he  pleafes,  unlefs  he  be 
tied  down  by  his  owrn  confent. 

11.  We  have  two  predial  fervitudes  to  which  the  Servitude  c£ 
Romans  w  ere  ftrangers,  viz.  that  of  fuel  or  feal  and  feat  and 
divot,  and  of  thirlage.  The  firft  is  a  right,  by  which  divot* 

the  owner  of  the  dominant  tenement  may  turn  up  peats, 
turfs,  feals,  or  divots,  from  the  ground  of  the  fervient, 
and  carry  them  off  either  for  fuel,  or  thatch,  or  the 
other  ufes  of  his  own  tenement. 

12.  Thirlage  is  that  fervitude,  by  which  lands  are  Thirlage 
aftri&ed,  or  thirled,  to  a  particular  mill  ;  and  the  pof- 
feffors  bound  to  grind  their  grain  there,  for  payment 

of  certain  multures  and  fequels  as  the  agreed  price  of 
grinding.  In  this  fervitude,  the  mill  is  the  dominant 
tenement  and  the  lands  aftri&ed  (which  are  called  al- 
fo  the  thirl  or  fuchen)  the  fervient.  Multure  is  the 
quantity  of  grain  or  meal  payable  to  the  proprietor  off 
the  mill,  or  to  the  multurer  his  tackfman.  The  fe¬ 
quels  are  the  fmall  quantities  given  to  the  fervants,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  knavejhip ,  bannock ,  and  lock  or  gowpen . 

The  quantities  paid  to  the  mill  by  the  lands  not  a- 
ftri&ed,  are  generally  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
labour,  and  are  called  out-town  or  outfucken  multures  ; 
but  thofe  paid  by  the  thirl  are  ordinarily  higher,  and 
are  called  in-town  or  in  fuchen  multures. 

13.  Thirlage  may  be  conftituted  by  a  landholder, 
when,  in  the  difpofition  of  certain  lands,  he  aftrifts 
them  to  his  own  mill;  or  when  in  the  difpofition  of  a 
mill,  he  aftri&s  his  own  lands  to  the  mill  difponed  ;  or 
when  in  letting  his  lands,  he  makes  it  a  condition  in 
the  tacks.  The  grant  of  a  mill  with  the  general  claufe 
of  multures,  without  fpecifying  the  lands  aftri&ed., 
conveys  the  thirlage  of  all  the  lands  formerly  aftri&ed 
to  that  mill,  whether  they  were  the  property  of  the 
granter,  or  of  a  third  party. 

14.  A  lefs  formal  conftitution  ferves  to  aftri£l  ba¬ 
rony  lands  to  the  mill  of  the  barony,  than  is  neceffar^ 
in  any  other  thirlage  ;  which  perhaps  proceeds  from 
the  effects  of  the  union  betwixt  the  two.  Hence,  if  a 
baron  makes  over  the  mill  of  a  barony,  cum  muhuris , 
or  cum  aflriths  muhuris ,  it  infers  an  aftri&ion  of  the 
barony  lands  to  he  mill  conveyed,  although  they  had 

not  formerly  been  aftri&ed.  But  if  prior  to  the  baron’s  1 

conveyance 
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Law  of  conveyance  of  his  mill  cum  muhuris ,  he  had  fold  any 
Scotland.  part  0f  t|le  barony  lands  to  another  cum  multuris ,  the 
firth  purchafer’s  lands  are  not  afln6ted  by  the  posterior 
grant;  for  a  right  of  lands  with  the  multures,  implies 
a  freedom  of  thefe  lands  from  thirlage. 

15.  Thirlage  is  either,  I.  Of  grindable  corns;  or* 
2.  Of  all  growing  corns  :  or,  3.  OF  the  inveBa  ct  il- 
lata ,  i.  c.  of  all  the  grain  brought  witnin  the  thirl, 
though  of  another  growth.  Where  the  thirlage  is  of 
grindable  grain,  it  is  in  piaffice  redridted  to  the  corns 
which  the  tenants  have  occafion  to  grind,  either  for  the 
fupport  of  their  families,  or  for  other  uf^s  ;  the  furplus 
may  be  carried  out  of  the  thirl  umuanufadlured,  with¬ 
out  being  liable  in  multure.  Where  it  is  of  the  gratia 
crefcentia ,  the  whole  grain  growing  upon  the  thirl  is 
aflridfed,  with  the  exceptions,  1 .  Of  feed  and  horfe- 
corn,  which  are  defined  to  ufes  inconfiftent  with  grind¬ 
ing  ;  and,  2.  Of  the  farm  duties  due  to  the  landlord, 
if  they  were  delistered  in  grain  not  grinded.  But,  if  the 
rent  be  payable  in  meal,  flour,  or  malt,  the  grain  of 
which  thefe  are  made  mufl  be  manufadlured  in  the  do¬ 
minant  mill. 

16.  The  thirlage  of  inveBa  ct  Uinta  is  feldom  conftL 
tilted  but  againft  the  inhabitants  of  a  borough  or  vil¬ 
lage,  that  they  fhall  grind  all  the  unmanufactured  grain 
they  import  thither  at  the  dominant  mill.  Multure) 
therefore,  cannot  be  exadtcd  in  a  thirlage  of  invecia  et 
Mata,  for  flour  or  oatmeal  brought  into  the  fervient 
tenement,  unlefs  the  importer  had  brought  it  in  grain, 
and  grinded  it  at  another  mill.  The  fame  grain  that 
owes  multure,  as granum  crefcens ,  to  the  mill  in  whofe 
thirl  it  grew,  if  it  fliall  be  afterwards  brought  within  a 
borough  where  the  invcBa  et  Mata  are  thirled,  mufl:  pay 
a  fecond  multure  t©  the  proprietor  of  .that  dominant 
tenement ;  but,  where  the  right  of  thefe  two  thirlages 
is  in  the  fame  proprietor,  he  cannot  exadl  both.  Where 
lands  are  thirled  in  general  terms,  without  ex  prefling 
the  particular  nature  of  the  fervitude,  the  lighted  thir¬ 
lage  is  prefumed,  from  the  favour  of  liberty  ;  but  in 
the  aflridHon  of  a  borough  or  village,  where  there  is 
no  growing  grain  which  can  be  the  fubjedt  of  thirlage, 
the  aflridHon  of  inveBa  et  Mata  mufl  be  neceflarily  un¬ 
derflood. 

17.  Thirlage,  in  the  general  cafe,  cannot  be  efla- 

blifhed  by  prefcription  alone,  for  Us  quee  funt  merer  fa - 
Cultatis  non  precfcribitur ;  but  where  one  has  paid  for 
40  years  together  the  heavy  in-fucken  multures,  the 
flighted  title  in  writing  will  fubjedt  his  lands.  Thir¬ 
lage  may,  contrary  to  the  common  rule,  be  conflituted 
by  prefcription  alone,  1.  Where  one  pays  to  a  mill  a 
certain  fum,  or  quantity  of  grain  yearly,  in  name  of 
multure,  whether  he  grinds  at  it  or  not,  (called  dry 
multure ).  2.  In  mills  of  the  king’s  property  ;  which 

is  conflituted  jure  coroner,  without  titles  in  writing ; 
and,  where  he  derives  right  from  another,  his  titles 
are  more  liable  to  be  loft.  This  is  extended  in  prac¬ 
tice  to  milh  belonging  to  church  lands,  where  thirty 
years  poflVfTnn  is  deemed  equivalent  to  a  title  in  writ¬ 
ing,  from  a  prefumption  that  their  rights  were  de- 
ftroyed  at  the  Reformation.  Though  thirlage  itfelf  can¬ 
not  be  conflituted  by  mere  poffeflion,  the  proportion 
of  multure  payable  to  the  dominant  tenement  may  be 
fo  fixed 

18.  The  poiTeflbrs  of  the  land  aflridfed  are  bound 
to  uphold  the  mill,  repair  the  dam  dykes  and  aque- 
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dudls,  and  bring  home  the  millflones.  Thefe  ft rvlces  L-wcf 
though  not  expnfled  in  the  eouiiiaition,  are  implied. 

j 9.  Servitudes,  being  restraints  upon  prop  rty,  arevtrvtl  ie7 
Jh'iBi  j  ris  :  they  are  .  not  there  foie  preltmed  if  the  ase ///!/•*./ 
adT  upon  which  they  are  claimed  can  be  explained  con •  juris. 
fifttntiy  with  fret  dom  i  and  whin  lervitudes  are  con¬ 
flituted,  they  ought  to  be  ufid  in  the  way  lead  bur¬ 
den  fome  to  the  leivient  tenement*  Hence,  one  who 
has  a  fervitude  of  peats  upon  his  neighbour’s  mof>,  is 
not  at  liberty  to  extend  it  for  the  ufe  of  any  manufac¬ 
ture  which  may  require  an  extraordinary  expence  of 
fuel :  but  mufl  confine  it  to  the  natural  uu  s  of  the  do¬ 
minant  tenon-  nt. 

20.  Servitudes  are  extinguished,  (1.)  Cotifufone% 
when  the  perfon  comes  to  be  proprietor  or  the  domi¬ 
nant  and  fervient  tenements  ;  for  res  Jua  nornini fervit, 
and  the  ufe  the  proprietor  therefore  m  -kes  of  the  fer¬ 
vient  tenement  is  not  j  re  frvitutis,  but  is  an  adl  of 
property.  (2.)  By  the  peri  thing  either  of  the,  domi¬ 
nant  or  fervient  tenement.  (3.)  Servitudes  are  ioft  non 
utendo,  by  the  dominant  tenement  negledling  to  ufe 
the  right  of  40  years ;  which  is  confidered  as  a  de¬ 
reliction  of  it,  though  he  who  has  the  fervient  tene¬ 
ment  ftiould  have  made  no  interruption  by  doing  adts 
contrary  to  the  fervitude. 

21.  Perfonal  fervitudes  are  thofe  by  which  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  fubjedl  is  burdened,  in  favour,  not  of  a  te¬ 
nement,  but  of  a  perfon.  The  only  perfonal  fervitude 
known  in  our  law,  is  ufufrudf  or  liferent ;  which  is  a 
right  to  ufe  and  enjoy  a  thing  during  life,  the  fubftance 

of  it  being  preferved.  A  liferent  cannot  therefore  be  liferent, 
conflituted  upon  things  which  perifli  in  the  ufe  and 
though  it  may  upon  fubjecls  which  gradually  wear  out 
by  time,  as  houfehold  furniture,  &c.  yet  with  us,  it  is 
generally  applied  to  heritable  fubjcdls.  He  whofe  pro¬ 
perty  is  burdened,  is  ufually  called  th efar. 

22.  Liferents  are  divided  into  conventional  and  /^-Liferents. 
gal.  Conventional  liferents  are  either  fimple,  or  by 
refervation.  A  fimple  liferent,  or  by  a  feparate  con- 
ftitution,  is  that  which  is  granted  by  the  proprietor  in 
favour  of  another  :  And  this  fort,  contrary  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  predial  fervitudes,  requires  feifin  in  order  to  af- 

fedl  Angular  fucceflors  ;  for  a  liferent  of  lands  is,  in 
ftridl  fpeech,  not  a  fervitude,  but  a  right  refembling 
property  which  conftitutes  the  lifercnter  vafifal  for  life  ; 
and  Angular  fucceflors  have  no  way  of  difeovering  a  life- 
rent  right,  which  perhaps  is  not  yet  commenced,  but 
by  the  records  :  whereas,  in  predial  fervitudes,  the  con- 
ftant  ufe  of  the  dominant  tenement  makes  them  pub¬ 
lic.  The  proper  right  of  liferent  is  intranfmiffible  ; 
of  thus  ufufruBuarii  inlucre  t :  When  the  profits  of  the 
liferented  fubjt  61  are  tranfmitted  to  another,  the  right 
becomes  merely  perfonal  :  for  it  entitles  the  afiignee 
to  the  rent,  not  during  his  own  life,  but  his  cedent’s; 
and  is  therefore  carried  by  fimple  aflignation,  without 
feifin. 

23.  A  liferent  by  refervation ,  is  that  which  a  pro¬ 
prietor  referves  to  himfelf  in  the  fame  waiting  by  which 
he  conveys  the  fee  to  another.  It  requires  no  feifin; 
for  the  granter’s  former  feifin,  which  virtually  included 
the  liferent,  flill  fubfifts  as  to  the  liferent  which  is  ex- 
prefsly  referved.  In  conjunct  infeftments  taken  tohuf- 
band  and  wife,  the  wife’s  right  of  conjun6t  fee  reiolves, 
in  the  general  cafe,  into  a  liferent. 

24.  Liferents,  by  law ,  are  the  terce  and  the  cour -  Terce. 

tefn • 
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tefij.  The  terce  ftertia')  is  a  liferent  competent  by 
^law  to  widows,  who  have  not  accepted  of  fpecial  pro* 
vifions,  in  the  third  of  the  heritable  fubje&s  in  which 
their  hufbands  died  infeft;  and  takes  place  only  where 
the  marriage  has  fa bh tied  for  year  and  day,  or  where 
a  child  has  been  bcrn  alive  of  it  (e). 

25.  The  terce  is  net  limited  to  lands,  but  extends 
to  teinds,  and  to  fervitudes  and  other  burdens  afFe&ing 
lands  ;  thus,  the  widow  is  entitled,  in  the  right  of  her 
terce,  to  a  liferent  of  the  third  of  the  firms  fecured, 
either  by  rights  of  annualrent,  or  by  rights  in  fecurity. 
In  improper  wadfets,  the  terce  is  a  third  of  the  fum 
lent :  In  tliofe  that  are  proper,  it  is  a  third  of  the  wad- 
fet  lands ;  or,  in  cafe  of  redemption,  a  third  of  the  re¬ 
demption  money.  Neither  right  of  reverfion,  fupe- 
riority,  nor  patronage,  fall  under  the  terce  ;  for  none  of 
thefe  have  fixed  profits,  and  fo  are  not  proper  fubjeefts 
for  the  widow’s  fubfiftence  ;  nor  tacks,  becaufe  they  are 
not  feudal  rights.  Burgage  tenements  are  alfo  exclud¬ 
ed  from  it,  the  reafon  of  which  is  not  fo  obvious. 
Since  the  hufbandh  feifin  is  both  the  meafure  and  fecu¬ 
rity  of  the  terce,  fuch  debts  or  diligences  alone,  as  ex¬ 
clude  the  hulband’s  feifin,  can  prevail  over  it. 

26.  Where  a  terce  is  due  out  of  lands  burdened  with 
a  prior  terce  dill  fubfifting,  the  fecond  tercer  has  only 
right  to  a  third  of  the  two  thirds  that  remain  unaffec¬ 
ted  by  the  firft  terce.  But  upon  the  death  of  the  firft 
widow,  whereby  the  lands  are  difburdened  of  her  terce, 
the  le filer  terce  becomes  enlarged,  as  if  the  firft  had 
never  exifted.  .A  widow,  who  has  accepted  of  a  fpe¬ 
cial  provifion  from  her  hufband,  is  thereby  excluded 
from  the  terce,  unlefs  fuch  provifion  ftiall  contain  a 
claufe  that  ftie  ftiall  have  right  to  both. 

27.  The  widow  has  no  title  of  pofieftion,  and  fo  can¬ 
not  receive  the  rents  in  virtue  of  her  terce,  till  file  be 
ferved  to  it  ;  and  in  order  to  this  fhe  mull  obtain  a 
brief  out  of  the  chancery,  di reded  to  the  fheriff,  who 
calls  an  inqueft,  to  take  proof  that  fhe  was  wife  to  the 
deceafed,  and  that  her  hufband  died  infeft  in  the  fub- 
jeds  contained  in  the  brief.  The  fervice  or  fentenee 
of  the  jury,  finding  thefe  points  proved,  does,  without 
the  necefiity  of  a  retour  to  the  chancery,  entitle  the 
wife  to  enter  into  the  pofiTeflion  ;  but  file  can  only  pof- 
fefs  with  the  heir  pro  indivifo ,  and  fo  cannot  remove 
tenants  till  the  file  riff  kens  her  to  her  terce,  or  divides 
the  lands  between  her  and  the  heir.  In  this  divifion, 
after  determining  by  lot  or  kavil,  whether  to  begin  by 
the  fun  or  the  fhade,  i.  e.  by  the  eaft  or  the  weft,  the 
fherifif  fets  off  the  two  firft  acres  for  the  heir,  and  the 
third  for  the  widow.  Sometimes  the  divifion  is  execu¬ 
ted,  by  giving  one  entire  farm  to  the  widow,  and  two 
of  equal  value  to  the  heir.  The  widow’s  right  is  not 
properly  conftituted  by  this  fervice  ;  it  was  conftitutcd 
before  by  the  hufband’s  feifin,  and  fixed  by  his  death  ; 
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the  fervice  only  declares  it,  and  fo  entitles  her  to  the  Law  of 
third  part  of  the  rents  retro  to  her  hufband’s  death,  Scotland, 
preferable  to  any  rights  that  may  have  affe£led  the  llV 

lands  in  the  intermediate  period  between  that  and  her 
own  fervice.  The  reli£l,  if  fhe  was  reputed  to  be  law¬ 
ful  wife  to  the.  deceafed,  muft  be  ferved,  notwithftand- 
ing  any  obje&ions  by  the  heir  againft  the  marriage, 
which  may  be  afterwards  tried  by  the  commifiary. 

28.  Courtefy  is  a  liferent  given  by  law,  to  the  fur-  Courtefy# 
viving  hufband,  of  all  his  wife’s  heritage  in  which  flie 

died  infeft,  if  there  was  a  child  of  the  marriage  bom 
alive.  A  marriage,  though  of  the  longeft  continuance, 
gives  no  right  to  the  courtefy,  if  there  was  no  iffue  of 
it.  The  child  born  of  the  marriage  muft  be  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  heir  :  If  fhe  had  a  child  of  the  former  marriage, 
who  is  to  fucceed  to  her  eftate,  the  hufband  has  no 
right  to  the  courtefy  while  fuch  child  is  alive  ;  fo  that 
the  courtefy  is  due  to  the  hufband,  rather  as  father  to 
an  heir,  than  as  hufband  to  an  heirefs.  Heritage  is 
here  oppofed  to  conqueft  ;  and  fo  is  to  be  underftood 
only  of  the  heritable  rights  to  which  the  wife  fucceed- 
ed  as  heir  to  her  anceftors,  excluding  what  ftie  herfelf 
had  acquired  by  fingular  titles. 

29.  Becaufe  the  hufband  enjoys  the  liferent  of  his 
wife’s  whole  heritage,  on  a  lucrative  title,  he  is  con- 
fidered  as  her  temporary  reprefentative  ;  and  fo  is  liable 
in  payment  of  all  the  yearly  burdens  chargeable  on  the 
fubjefl,  and  of  the  current  intereft  of  all  her  debts, 
real  and  perfonal,  to  the  value  of  the  yearly  rent  he 
enjoys  by  the  courtefy,  The  courtefy  needs  no  folem- 
nity  to  its  conftitution  :  That  right  which  the  hufband 
had  to  the  rents  of  his  wife’s  eftate  during  the  marriage, 

Jure  mariti ,  is  continued  with  him  after  her  death,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  courtefy ,  by  an  a<5l  of  the  law  itfelf. 

As  in  the  terce,  the  hufband’s  feifin  is  the  ground  and 
meafure  of  the  wife’s  right  ;  fo  in  the  courtefy,  the 
wife’s  feifin  is  the  foundation  of  the  hufband’s  j  and  the 
two  rights  are,  in  all  other  refpefls,  of  the  fame  nature  $ 
if  it  is  not  that  the  courtefy  extends  to  burgage  hold¬ 
ings,  and  to  fuperiorities. 

30.  All  liferenters  muft  ufe  their  right  falva  rei fub- 
Jlantia  :  whatever  therefore  is  part  of  the  fee  itfelf, 

cannot  be  encroached  on  by  the  liferenter,  e.  g.  woods 
or  growing  timber,  even  for  the  neceffary  ufes  of  the 
liferented  tenement.  But,  where  a  coppice  or JUva 
cecdua  has  been  divided  into  hags,  one  of  which  was  in 
ufe  to  be  cut  annually  by  the  proprietor,  the  liferenter 
may  continue  the  fi  rmer  yearly  cuttings  ;  becaufe  thefe 
are  confidered  as  the  annual  fruits  the  fubje6l  was  in¬ 
tended  to  yield,  and  fo  the  proper  fubjeft  of  a  liferent. 

31.  Liferenters  are  bound  to  keep  the  fubjetff  life- 
rented  in  proper  repair.  They  are  alfo  burdened  with 
the  alimony  of  the  heir;  where  he  lias  not  enough  for 
maintaining  himfclf.  The  bare  right  of  apparency 

founds 


(b)  In  the  cafe  referred  to,  when  treating  of  the  effects  of  the  diffolution  of  marriage  within  the  year  with¬ 
out  a  living  child,  and  where  no  fpecial  provifions  had  been  granted  to,  or  accepted  by,  the  widow  ;  ftie  did 
not  demand  her  legal  provifions  of  terce  or  jus  reli&te ,  but  merely  infilled,  that  as  widow  ftie  was  entitled  to  be 
alimented  out  of  the  heritable  eftate  of  which  her  hufband  died  poffefifed  :  So  that  the  decifion  in  that  caie  can¬ 
not  fo  properly  be  faid  to  be  an  alteration  in  the  law,  as  an  equitable  interpofition  of  the  court  of  fclfion,  in 
their  capacity  as  a  court  of  equity,  in  order  to  grant  a  fubfiftence  to  the  widow  of  a  man  whofe  e  ftate  was  fully 
fufficient,  and  who,  it  could  not  reafonably  be  prefumed,  would  have  inclined  that  his  widow  ftiould  be  left* 
deftitute,  when  his  eftate  went  perhaps  to  a  diftant  feries  of  heirs. 
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founds  the  a£tion  againft  the  liferenter.  It  is  a  burden 
peribnal  to  the  liferenter  himfelf,  and  cannot  be  thrown 
upon  his  adjudging  creditors  as  coming  in  his  place 
by  their  diligences.  Liferenters  are  alfo  fubje&ed  to 
the  payment  of  the  yearly  cefles,  ftipends,  &c.  falling 
due  during  their  right,  and  to  all  other  burdens  that 
attend  the  fubjedt  liferented. 

32.  Liferent  is  extinguiftied  by  the  liferenter’s  death. 
That  part  of  the  rents  which  the  liferenter  had  a  pro¬ 
per  right  to,  before  his  death,  falls  to  his  executors  ; 
the  rell,  as  never  having  been  in  bonis  of  the  deceafed, 
goes  to  the  fiar,  Martinmas  and  Whitfunday  are,  by 
our  cuftom,  the  legal  terms  of  the  payment  of  rent  ; 
confequently,  if  a  liferenter  of  lands  furvives  the  term 
of  Whitfunday,  his  executors  are  entitled  to  the  half 
of  that  year’s  rent,  becaufe  it  was  due  the  term  before 
his  death  ;  and  if  he  furvives  the  term  of  Martinmas, 
they  have  right  to  the  whole.  If  the  liferenter,  being 
in  the  natural  pofleflion,  and  having  firft  fowed  the 
ground,  fhould  die,  even  before  Whitfunday,  his  execu¬ 
tors  are  entitled  to  the  whole  crop,  in  refpefl  that  both 
feed  and  induftry  were  his.  In  a  liferent  of  money 
conftituted  by  a  moveable  bond,  the  executors  have  a 
right  to  the  intereft,  down  to  the  very  day  of  the  life- 
renter’s  death,  where  no  terms  are  mentioned  for  the 
payment  thereof ;  but  in  the  cafe  of  an  heritable  bond, 
or  of  a  money  liferent  fecured  on  land,  the  interefts  of 
liferenter  and  fiar  (or  of  heir  and  executor,  for  the 
fame  rules  ferve  to  fix  the  interefts  of  both)  are  both 
governed  by  the  legal  terms  of  land  rent,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  conventional. 

Sect.  X.  Teinds . 

1.  Teinds,  or  tithes,  are  that  liquid  proportion  of  our 
rents  or  goods,  which  is  due  to  churchmen  for  per¬ 
forming  divine  fervice,  or  exercifing  the  other  fpiri- 
tual  functions  proper  to  their  feveral  offices.  Moll  of 
the  canonifts  affirm,  that  the  precife  proportion  of  a 
tenth,  not  only  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  but  of  what 
is  acquired  by  perfonal  induftry,  is  due  to  the  Chriftian 
clergy,  of  divine  right,  which  they  therefore  call  the 
proper  patrimony  of  the  church,;  though  it  is  certain  that 
tithes,  in  their  infancy,  were  given,  not  to  the  clergy 
alone,  but  to  lay-monks  who  were  called  pauper  esy  and 
to  other  indigent  perfons.  'Charles  the  Great  was  the 
firft  fecular  prince  who  acknowledged  this  right  in  the 
church.  It  appears  to  have  been  received  with  us,  as 
far  back  as  David  I. 

2.  The  perfon  employed  by  a  cathedral  church  or 
monaftery  to  ferve  the  cure  in  any  church  annexed 
was  called  a  vicar,  becaufe  he  held  the  church,  not  in 
his  own  right,  but  in  the  right  or  vice  of  his  employ¬ 
ers  ;  and  fo  was  removeable  at  pleafure,  and  had  no 
fhare  of  the  benefice,  other  than  what  they  thought  fit 
to  allow  him  :  but,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  vicar  was  limited  to  thofe  who  were  made  per¬ 
petual,  and  who  got  a  ftated  (hare  of  the  benefice  for 
their  incumbency  *,  from  whence  arofe  the  diftinclion 
jof  benefices  into  parfonages  and  vicarages. 

3.  Parfonage  teinds  are  the  teinds  of  corn  *,  and  they 
are  fo  called  becaufe  they  are  due  to  the  parfon  or 
other  titular  of  the  benefice.  Vicarage  teinds  are  the 
fmall  teinds  of  calves,  lint,  hemp,  eggs,  &c.  which 
were  commonly  given  by  the  titular  to  the  vicar  who 
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ferved  the  cure  in  his  place.  The  firft  fort  was  uinver-  Law  of 
fally  due,  unlefs  in  the  cafe  of  their  infeudation  to  laics,  Scotland.^ 
or  of  a  pontifical  exemption  $  but  by  the  cuftoms  of 
almoft  all  Chriftendcm,  the  lefler  teinds  were  not  de¬ 
manded  where  they  had  not  been  in  ufe  to  be  paid. 

By  the  practice  of  Scotland,  the  teinds  of  animals,  or 
of  things  produced  from  animals,  as  lambs,  wool,  calves, 
are  due  though  not  accuftomed  to  be  paid  ;  but  roots, 
herbs,  8tc.  are  not  tithable,  ur.lefs  ufe  of  payment  be 
proved  :  neither  are  perfonal  teinds  (i.  e.  the  tenth  of 
what  one  acquires  by  his  own  induftry)  acknowledged 
by  our  law  :  yet  they  have  been  found  due,  when  fup- 
ported  by  40  years  polTeftion. 

4.  The  parfon  who  was  entitled  to  the  teind  of  corns, 
made  his  right  effe&ual,  either  by  accepting  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  teind  bolls  yearly  from  the  proprietor 
in  fatisfadlion  of  it ;  or,  more  frequently,  by  drawing  or 
feparating  upon  the  field  his  own  tenth  part  of  the  corns, 
after  they  were  reaped,  from  the  ftock  or  the  remain¬ 
ing  nine-tenths  of  the  crop,  and  carrying  it  off  to  his 
own  granaries  ;  which  is  called  drawn  teind, 

5.  After  the  Reformation,  James  VI.  confidered  him-  Annexation 
felf  as  proprietor  of  all  the  church  lands;  partly  be^efcliurcb 
caufe  the  purpofes  for  which  they  had  been  granted lands  t0  the 
were  declared  fuperftitious  ;  and  partly,  in  confequence 

of  the  refignations  which  he,  and  Queen  Mary  his  mo¬ 
ther,  had  procured  from  the  beneficiaries :  and  even  as 
to  the  teinds,  though  our  reformed  clergy  alfo  claimed 
them  as  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  our  fovereign 
did  not  fubmit  to  that  do&rine  farther  than  extended 
to  a  competent  provifion  for  minifters.  He  therefore 
ere&ed  or  fecularized  feveral  abbacies  and  priories  into 
temporal  lordlhips  ;  the  grantees  of  which  were  called 
fometimes  lords  of  ercBion ,  and  fometimes  titulars ,  as 
having  by  their  grants  the  fame  title  to  the  eredted 
benefices  that  the  monafteries  had  formerly. 

6.  As  the  crown’s  revenue  fuffered  greatly  by  thefe 
erections,  the  temporality  of  all  church  benefices  (i.  e. 
church  lands)  was,  by  1587,  c.  29.  annexed  .to  the 
crown.  That  ftatute  excepts  from  the  annexation  fuch 
benefices  as  were  eftablifhed  before  the  Reformation  in 
laymen,  whofe  rights  the  legiflature  had  no  intention 
to  weaken.  Notwithftanding  this  ftatute  his  majefty 
continued  to  mske  farther  erections,  which  were  de¬ 
clared  null  by  1592,  c.  319.  with  an  exception  of  fuch 
as  had  been  made  in  favour  of  lords  of  parliament 
fince  the  general  a 61  of  annexation  in  1587. 

7.  King  Charles  I.  foon  after  his  fucceflion,  raifed  a 
redudlion  of  all  thefe  erections,  whether  granted  before 
or  after  the  a£l  of  annexation,  upon  the  grounds  men¬ 
tioned  at  length  by  Mr  Forbes  in  his  Treatife  of  Tithes, 
p.  259.  At  laft  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the 
king  himfelf  by  four  feveral  fubmiftions  or  compromi- 
fes  ;  in  which  the  parties  on  one  fide  were  the  titu¬ 
lars  and  their  tackfmen,  the  biftiops  with  the  inferior 
clergy,  and  the  royal  boroughs,  for  the  intereft  they  • 
had  in  the  teinds  that  were  gifted  for  the  provifion  of 
minifters,  fchool,  or  hofpitals  within  their  boroughs 
and,  en  the  other  part,  the  proprietors  who  wanted  to 
have  the  leading  of  their  own  teinds.  The  fubmifiion 
by  the  titulars  contained  a  furrender  into  his  majefty’s 
hands  of  the  fuperiorities  of  their  feveral  ere&ions. 

8.  Upon  each  of  thefe  fubmiftions  his  majefty  pro- Valuation 
nounced  feveral  decrees  arbitral,  dated  Sept.  2.  1629,  of  teinds. 
which  are  fubjoined  to  the  a£ls  of  parliament  of  his  reign. 

He 
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Law  of  v  He  made  It  lawful  to  proprietors  to  fue  the  titulars  for 
Scotland  a  valuation,  and  if  they  thought  fit  for  a  fale  alfo,  of 
V their  teinds,  before  the  commilTioners  named  or  to  be 
named  for  thatpurpofe.  The  rate  of  teind,  when  it  was 
pofTeiTed  by  the  proprietor  jointly  with  the  flock,  for 
payment  of  a  certain  duty  to  the  titular,  and  fi>  did  not 
admit  a  feparate  valuation,  was  fixed  at  a  fifth  part  of 
the  conitant  yearly  rent,  which  was  accounted  a  rea- 
fonable  furrogatum,  in  place  of  a  tenth  of  the  inereafe. 
Where  it  was  drawn  by  the  titular,  and  confequently 
might  be  valued  feparately  from  the  flock,  it  was  to 
be  valued  as  its-  extent  fliould  be  afcertained,  upon  a 
proof  before  the  coramiftioners  5  but  in  this  lall  valua¬ 
tion,  the  king  dire&ed  the  fifth  part  to  be  deduced 
from  the  proved  teind,  in  favour  of  the  proprietor, 
which  was  therefore  called  the  king's  enfe .  The  pro¬ 
prietor  fuing  for  a  valuation  gets  the  leading  of  his 
own  teinds  as  foon  as  his  fuit  commences,  providing  he 
does  not  allow  protection  to  be  extra£led  againft  him 
for  not  infilling. 

9.  Where  the  proprietor  infilled  alfo  for  a  fale  of  his 

^  teinds,  the  titular  was  obliged  to  fell  them  at  nine  years 

purchafe  of  the  valued  teind  duty.  If  the  purfiier  had 
a  tack  of  his  own  teinds,  not  yet  expired  *,  or  if  the 
defender  was  only  tackfman  of  the  teinds,  and  fo  could 
not  give  the  purfuer  an  heritable  right ;  an  abatement 
©f  the  price  was  to  be  granted  accordingly  by  the  com- 
jaaiflioners. 

10.  There  is  no  provifion  in  the  decrees  arbitral,  for 
felling  the  teinds  granted  for  the  fuftentation  of  mini- 
flers,  ur.iverfities,  fchools,  or  hofpitak  j  becaufe  thefe 
v/ere  to  continue,  as  a  perpetual  fund,  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  perfcns  or  feeieties  to  whom  they  were 
appropriated  •,  and  they  are  exprefsly  declared  not  fub- 
je6l  to  fale,  by  1690,  c.  30. — 1693,  c*  23*  By  the  lall 
of  thefe  ads,  it  is  alfo  provided,  that  the  teinds  be¬ 
longing  to  bifhops,  which  had  then  fallen  to  the  crown 
Upon  the  abolHhing  of  Epifcopacy,  fhould  not  be  fub- 
je6l  to  fale  as  long  as  they  remained  with  the  crown 
cot  difpofed  of  *,  nor  thofe  which  the  proprietor,  who 
had  right  both  to  Hock  and  teind,  referved  to  himfelf 
in  a  fale  or  feu  of  the  lands.  But,  though  none  of 
thefe  teinds  can  be  fold,  they  may  be  valued. 

11.  The  king,  by  the  decrees  arbitral,  declared  his 
right  to  the  fuperiorities  of  eredion  which  had 


Law  o! 
Scot.  and. 


King’s  l  ight 
to  the  fupe-  own 


nonties  o?  been  refigned  to  him  by  the  fubmiffien,  reserving  to 
ered.on.  the  titulars  the  feu  duties,  thereof,  until  payment  by 
himfelf  to  them  of  1000  merks  Scots  for  every  chal- 
der  of  feu  vidual,  and  for  each  100  merks  of  feu  du¬ 
ty  ;  which  right  of  redeeming  the  feu  duties  was  af¬ 
terwards  renounced  by  the  crown.  If  the  church  vaf- 
fal  fliould  confent  to  hold  his  lands  of  the  titular,  he 
cannot  thereafter  recur  to  the  crown  as  his  immediate 
flip  erior. 

12.  In  explaining  what  the  confiant  rent  is  by 
which  the  tei  d  mull  be  valued,  the  following  rules 
are  obferved  The  rent  drawn  by  the  proprietor 
t  from  the  fale  of  fu  qe6ls,  that  are  more  properly  parts 
of  the  land  than  of  the  fruits,  e.  g.  quarries,  minerals, 
molTes,  &c.  is  to  be  deduded  from  the  rental  of  the 
lands  ;  and  alfo-  the  rent  of  fupernumerary  houfes, 
over  and  above  what  is  neeeltary  for  agriculture  ;  and 
the  additional  rent  that  may  be  paid  by  the  tenant, 
in  con  fid  era  f  ion  of  the  proprietor’s  undertaking  any 
burden  that  law  impofes  on  the  tenant,  e.  g.  uphold- 
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ing  the  tenant’s  houfes,  becaufe  none  of  thefe  ar¬ 
ticles  are  paid  properly  on  account  of  the  fruits.  Or¬ 
chards  mull  alfo  be  deduded,  and  mill  rent,  becaufe 
the  profits  of  a  mill  arife  from  induftry  ;  and  the  corns 
manufadured  there  fuffer  a  valuation  as  rent  payable  by 
the  tenant,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  valued  a  ft- 
cond  time  againft  the  titular  as  mill  rent.  The  yearly 
expencc  of  culture  ought  not  to  be  deduded  :  for  no 
rent  can  be  produced  without  it :  but,  if  an  improvement 
of  rent  is  made  at  an  uncommon  expence,  e.  g.  by- 
draining  a  lake,  the  proprietor  is  allowed  a  rcafonable 
abatement  on  that  account. 

13.  Notwithftanding  the  feveral  ways  of  mifapply- 
ing  parochial  teinds  in  the  times  of  Popery,  fonit  few- 
benefices  remained  entire  in  the  hands  of  the  parfons. 

The  minillers  planted  in  thefe,  after  the  Reformation, 
continued  to  have  the  full  right  to  them,  as  proper  be¬ 
neficiaries  ;  but  a  power  was  afterwards  granted  to  the 
patron,  to  redeem  the  whole  teind  from  fuch  benefici¬ 
aries,  upon  their  getting  a  competent  ftipend  modi¬ 
fied  to  them  *,  which  teind  fo  redeemed,  the  patron  is 
obliged  to  fell  to  the  proprietor,  at  fix  years  purchafe. 

14.  Some  teinds  are  more  diredly  fubjed  to  an  al¬ 
location  for  the  miniller’s  ftipend  than  others.  The 
teinds  in  the  hands  of  the  lay  titular  fall  firll  to  be 
allocated,  who,  fince  he  is  not  capable  to  ferve  the 
cure  in  his  own  perfon,  ought  to  provide  one  who 
can  *,  and  if  the  titular,  in  placo  of  drawing  the  teind, 
has  let  it  in  tack,  the  tack  duty  is  allocated  ;  this  fort 
is  called  free  teind .  Where  the  tack  duty,  which  is 
the  titular’s  interell  in  the  teinds,  falls  fhort,  the  tack 
itfelf  is  burdened,  or,  in  other  words,  the  furplus 
teind  over  and  above  the  tack  duty  :  but,  in  this  cafe, 
the  commilTioners  are  empowered  to  recompenfe  the 
tackfman,  by  prorogating  his  tack  for  fuch  a  number 
of  years  as  they  fhall  judge  equitable.  Where  this 
like  w  ife  proves  deficient,  the  allocation  falls  on  the* 
teinds  heritably  conveyed  by  the  titular,  unlefs  he 
has  warranted  his  grant  againtl  future  augmentations  \ 
in  which  cafe,  the  teinds  of  the  lands  belonging  in 
property  to  the  titular  himfelf  mull  be  allocated  in  the 
firll  place. 

.  1  Where  there  is  fitfficiency  of  free  teinds  in  a 
parilh,  the  titular  may  allocate  any  of  them  he  fiiali 
think  fit  for  the  minitier’s  Ilipend,  fince  they  are  all 
his  own  ;  unlefs  there  has  been  a  previous  decree  of  lo¬ 
cality  :  and  this  holds,  though  the  ftipend  ftiould  have 
been  paid  immemorially  out  of  the  teinds  of  certain 
particular  lands.  'This  right  was  frequently  abufed  by 
titulars,  who,  as  foon  as  a  proprietor  had  brought  an 
a£lion  of  fale  of  his  teinds,  allocated  the  purfuer’s 
full  teind  for  the  ftipend,  whereby  fuch  a 61  ion  became 
ineffe6lual  ^  it  was  therefore  provided,  that  after  cita¬ 
tion  in  a  fale  of  teinds,  it  lhall  not  be  in  the  titular’s 
power  to  allocate  the  purfuer’s  teinds  foltdy,  but  only 
in  proportion  with  the  other  teinds  in  the  parilh. 

16.  Minillers  glebes  are  declared  free  from  the  pay- Minillers 
ment  of  teind  Lands  cum  deimis  inclujis  are  alfo  ex-  glebes,  See. 
empted  from  teind.  But  in  order  to  exempt  lands  ^en teinds 
from  payment  of  teind,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  pro-11  44 
prietor  prove  his  right  thereto,  cum  decimis  inclujis ,  as 

far  back  as  the  above  a6l  of  annexation  1587 

17.  Teinds  are  debit  a  fruB-nnn,  not  fundi .  The  ac¬ 
tion  therefore  for  bvgone  teinds  is  only  pwrfonal, 
againft  thofe  who  have  intrmeddled,  unlefs  where  the 
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^Lawof  titular  is  infeft  in  the  lands,  in  fecurity  of  the  valued 
f  ot  am  *  ,  teind  duty.  Where  a  tenant  is,  by  his  tack,  bound 
to  pay  a  joint  duty  to  the  landlord  for  flock  and  teind, 
without  di ft ingu ifhing  the  rent  of  each,  his  defence  of 
a  bona  fide  payment  of  the  whole  to  the  landlord  has 
been  fuflained  in  a  fuit  at  the  inflance  of  a  laic  titular, 
but  repelled  where  a  churchman  was  purfuer.  In  both 
cafes  the  proprietor  who  receives  fuch  rent  is  liable  as 
intermeddler. 

Inhibition  1 3.  I11  taeks  of  teinds,  as  of  lands,  there  is  place 
$f  Teinds.  for  tacit  relocation:  to  flop  the  effedt  of  which,  the 

titular  mufl  obtain  and  execute  an  inhibition  of  teinds 
againfl  the  tackfman  5  which  differs  much  from  inhibi¬ 
tion  of  lands  (explained  under  the  next  fedtion),  and 
is  intended  merely  to  interpel  or  inhibit  the  tackfman 
from  farther  intermeddling.  This  diligence  of  inhibi¬ 
tion  may  alfo  be  ufed  at  the  fuit  of  the  titular,  againfl 
any  other  poffeifor  of  the  teinds  j  and  if  the  tackfman 
or  polTeffor  fhall  intermeddle  after  the  inhibition  is  ex¬ 
ecuted,  he  is  liable  in  a  fpuilzie. 

19.  Lands  and  teinds  pafs  by  different  titles  :  a  dif- 
pofition  of  lands,  therefore,  though  granted  by  one 
who  has  alfo  right  to  the  teind,  will  not  carry  the  teind, 
unlefs  it  fhall  appear  from  fpecial  circumflances  that  a 
fale  of  both  was  defigned  by  the  parties.  In  lands  cum 
decimis  inclufis ,  where  the  teinds  are  confolidated  with 
the  flock,  the  right  of  both  mufl  neceffarily  go  together 
in  all  cafes. 

Sect.  XI.  Of  Inhibitions. 

clxxii.  The  confutation  and  tranfmiffion  of  feudal  rights 

being  explained,  and  the  burdens  with  which  they 
are  chargeable,  it  remains  to  be  confidered  how  thefe 
rights  may  be  affedted  at  the  fuit  of  creditors  by  legal 
Diligences,  diligence.  Diligences  are  certain  forms  of  law,  where¬ 
by  a  creditor  endeavours  to  make  good  his  payment, 
either  by  affedting  the  perfon  of  his  debtor,  or  by  fe- 
curing  the  fubjedts  belonging  to  him  from  alienation, 
or  by  carrying  the  property  of  thefe  fubjedts  to  him- 
felf.  They  are  either  real  or  perfonal.  Real  diligence 
is  that  which  is  proper  to  heritable  or  real  rights  \ 
perfonal,  is  that  by  which  the  perfon  of  the  debtor 
may  be  fecured,  or  his  perfonal  eftate  affedted.  Of 
the  firft  fort  we  have  two,  viz,  inhibition  and  adjudi¬ 
cation. 

Inhibition.  2.  Inhibition  is  a  perfonal  prohibition,  which  paffes 
by  letters  under  the  fignet,  prohibiting  the  party  inhi¬ 
bited  to  contra#  any  debt,  or  do  any  deed,  by  which 
any  part  of  his  lands  may  be  aliened  or  carried  off  in 
prejudice  of  the  creditor  inhibiting.  It  mufl  be  exe¬ 
cuted  againfl  the  debtor,  perfonally,  or  at  his  dwell¬ 
ing  houfe,  as  fummonfes,  and  thereafter  publifhed  and 
jregiflered  in  the  fame  manner  with  interdictions,  (fee 
N°  clxxxiii.  21.). 

3.  Inhibition  may  proceed,  either  upon  a  liquid 
obligation,  or  even  on  an  adlion  commenced  by  a  cre¬ 
ditor  for  making  good  a  claim  not  yet  fuflained  by 
the  judge  \  which  lafl  is  called  inhibition  upon  a  depend¬ 
ing  aliion .  The  fummons,  which  conflitutes  the  de¬ 
pendence,  mufl  be  executed  againfl  the  debtor  before 
the  letters  of  inhibition  pafs  the  fignet  3  for  no  fuit 
can  be  faid  to  depend  againfl  one  till  he  be  cited  in 
it  as  a  defender  :  but  the  effedt  of  fuch  inhibition  is 
fufpended  till  decree  be  obtained  in  the  adlion  againfl 
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the  debtor ;  and  m  the  fame  manner,  Inhibitions  on  law  of 
conditional  debts  have  no  effedt  till  the  condition  be  Scc*tlar.& 
purified.  Inhibitions  are  not  granted,  without  a  trial 
of  the  caufe,  when  they  proceed  cn  conditional  debts. 

And  though,  in  other  cafes,  inhibitions  now  pafs  of 
courfe,  the  lords  are  in  ufe  to  flay,  or  recal  them,  ei¬ 
ther  on  the  debtor’s  fhowing  caufe  why  the  diligence 
fhould  not  proceed,  or  even  ex  officio  where  the  ground 
of  the  diligence  is  doubtful. 

4.  Though  inhibitions,  by  their  uniform  flyle,  d if-  Limited  ts 
able  the  debtor  from  felling  his  moveable  as  well  asheiitage. 
his  heritable  eftate,  their  effedt  has  been  long  limited 

to  heritage,  from  the  interruption  that  fuch  an  em¬ 
bargo  upon  moveables  mufl  have  given  to  commerce  $ 
fo  that  debts  contradled  after  inhibition  may  be  the 
foundation  of  diligence  againfl  the  debtor’s  perfon  and 
moveable  eftate.  An  inhibition  fecures  the  inhibitor 
againfl  the  alienation,  not  only  of  lands  that  belonged' 
to  his  debtor  when  he  was  inhibited,  but  of  thofe  that 
he  fhall  afterwards  acquire  :  but  no  inhibition  can  ex¬ 
tend  to  fuch  after-purchafes  as  lie  in  a  jurifdidlion 
where  the  inhibition  was  not  regiftered  ;  for  it  could- 
not  have  extended  to  thefe  though  they  had  been  made 
prior  to  the  inhibition. 

5.  This  diligence  only  ftrikes  againfl  the  voluntary 
debts  or  deeds  of  the  inhibited  perfon  :  it  does  not  re- 
ftrain  him  from  granting  neceffary  deeds,  i.  e.  fuch  a  sr- 
he  was  obliged  to  grant  anterior  to  the  inhibition, 
fince  he  might  have  been  compelled  to  grant  thefe  be¬ 
fore  the  inhibitor  had  acquired  any  right  by  his  dili¬ 
gence.  By  this  rule,  a  wadfetter  or  annualrenter 
might,  after  being  inhibited,  have  effedtually  renoun¬ 
ced  his  right  to  the  reverfer  on  payment,  becaufe  law 
could  have  compelled  him  to  it  \  but  to  fecure  inhibi¬ 
tors  againfl  the  effedt  of  fuch  alienations,  it  is  declared 
by  a#  of  federunt  of  the  court  of  feftion,  Feb.  19. 

1680,  that,  after  intimation  of  the  inhibition  to  the 
reverfer,  no  renunciation  or  grant  of  redemption  fhall 
be  fuflained,  except  upon  declarator  of  redemption 
brought  by  him,  to  which  the  inhibitor  mufl  be  made 
a  party. 

6.  An  inhibition  is  a  diligence  fimply  prohibitory, Is  Amply 

fo  that  the  debt,  on  which  it  proceeds,  continues  per-  prohibitory* 
fonal  after  the  diligence ;  and  confequently,  the  inhi¬ 
bitor,  in  a  queftion  with  anterior  creditors  whofe  debts 
are  not  ftruck  at  by  the  inhibition,  is  only  preferable 
from  the  period  at  which  his  debt  is  made  real  by  ad¬ 
judication  :  and  where  debts  are  contradled  on  herit¬ 
able  fecurity,  though  pofterior  to  the  inhibition,  the 
inhibitor’s  debt,  being  perfonal,  cannot  be  ranked  with 
them  ;  he  only  draws  back  from  the  creditors  ranked 
the  fums  contained  in  his  diligence.  The  heir  of  the 
perfon  inhibited  is  not  reftrained  from  alienation  by 
the  diligence  ufed  againfl  his  anceftor  ;  for  the  prohi¬ 
bition  is  perfonal,  affedting  only  the  debtor  againfl, 
whom  the  diligence  is  ufed. 

7.  Inhibitions  do  not  of  themfelves  make  void  the 
pofterior  debts  or  deeds  of  the  perfon  inhibited  ;  they 
only  afford  a  title  to  the  ufer  ©f  the  diligence  to  fet 
them  afide,  if  he  finds  them  hurtful  to  him  :  and  even 
where  a  debt  is  actually  reduced  ex  capite  inhibitions , 
fuch  reduction,  being  founded  folely  in  the  inhibitor’s 
intereft,  is  profitable  to  him  alone,  and  cannot  alter  the 
natural  preference  of  the  other  creditors. 

8.  Inhibitions  may  be  reduced  upon  legal  nullities,  Purging  ©f 

ariftng  inhibition*. 
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Law  of  ariYmg  either  from  the  ground  of  debt  or  the  form  of 
V-  Scot]art>diIigence.  When  payment  is  made  by  the  debtor  to 
the  inhibitor,  the  inhibition  is  faid  to  be  purged .  Any 
creditor,  whofe  debt  is  ftruck  at  by  the  inhibition, 
may,  upon  making  payment  to  the  inhibitor,  compel 
him  to  aflign  the  debt  and  diligence  in  his  favour,  that 
he  may  make  good  his  payment  the  more  effe&ually 
againft  the  common  debtor. 

Sect.  XII.  Of  Comprijings ,  Adjudications ,  and  Judicial 
Sales* 

cfcxii.  i.  Heritable  rights  may  be  carried  from  the  debtor  to 
the  creditor,  either  by  the  diligence  of  appraifing  (now 
adjudication),  or  by  a  judicial  fale  carried  on  before 
Appraifing*  the  court  of  feflion.  Appraifing,  or  comprifing,  was 
the  fentence  of  a  (heriff,  or  of  a  meffenger  who  was 
fpecially  Conftituted  (heriff  for  that  purpofe,  by  which 
the  heritable  rights  belonging  to  the  debtor  were  fold 
for  payment  of  the  debt  due  to  the  appraifer  $  fo  that 
appraifings  were,  by  their  original  constitution,  proper 
fales  of  the  debtor’s  lands  to  any  purchafer  who  offer¬ 
ed.  If  no  purchafer  could  be  found,  the  (heriff  was  to 
appraife  or  tax  the  value  of  the  lands  by  an  inqueft 
(whence  came  the  name  of  appraifing),  and  to  make 
over  to  the  creditor  lands  to  the  value  of  the.  debt.  A 
full  hiftory  of  appraifings  will  be  found  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Mr  Erfkine’s  large  Injltlute  under  this  title  5  it 
being  confidered  as  unneeeffary  to  enter  into  a  deduc¬ 
tion  now  no  longer  neceffary,  as  by  the  a£l  1672  adju¬ 
dications  were  fubftituted  in  their  place. 

2.  That  creditors  may  have  accefs  to  affeft  the  date 
of  their  deceafed  debtor,  though  the  heir  fhould  (land 
off  from  entering,  it  is  made  lawful  (by  1  ^40,  c.  106.) 
for  any  creditor  to  charge  the  heir  of  his  debtor  to  en¬ 
ter  to  hb  ancedor  (year  and  day  being  pad  after  the 
aneedor’s  death),  within  40  days  after  the  charge  }  and 
if  the  heir  fails,  the  creditor  may  proceed  to  appraife 
his  debtor’s  lands,  as  if  the  heir  had  been  entered.  Cu- 
ilom  has  fo  explained  this  datute,  that  the  creditor 
may  charge  the  heir,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
his  ancedor,  provided  that  the  fummons  which  is  to  be 
founded  on  the  charge  be  not  raifed  till  after  the  ex¬ 
piry  both  of  the  year  and  of  the  40  days  next  enfuing 
the  year,  within  which  the  heir  is  charged  to  enter.— 
But  this  datute  relates  only  to  fuch  charges  on  which 
appraifing  is  to  be  led  againd  the  ancedor’s  land  ;  for 
in  thofe  which  are  to  be  barely  the  foundation  of  a 
common  fummons  or  procefs  againd  the  hctr,  aftion 
will  be  fudained  if  the  year  be  elapfed  from  the 
2ncedor’s  death  before  the  execution  of  the  fummons, 
though  the  40  days  (hould  not  be  alfo  expired.  Though 
the  datute  authorifes  fuch  charges  againd  majors  only, 
practice  has  alfo  extended  it  againd  minors,  and  the 
rule  is  extended  to  the  cafe  where  the  heir  is  the 
debtor.  One  mud,  in  this  matter,  didinguifh  between 
d  general  and  a  fpecial  charge.  A  general  charge 
ferves  only  to  fix  the  reprefentation  of  the  heir  who  is 
charged,  fo  as  to  make  the  debt  his  which  was  for¬ 
merly  his  ancedor’s  :  but  a  fpecial  charge  makes  up 
for  the  want  of  a  fervice  (N°  clxxx.  25.)  j  and  dates 
the  heir ,  fiBione  juris ,  in  the  right  of  the  fubje&s  to 
which  he  is  charged  to  enter.  Where,  therefore,  the 
heir  is  the  debtor,  a  genera]  charge  for  fixing  the  re¬ 
prefentation  againft  him  is  unneeeffary,  dace  the  only 
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concern  of  the  creditor  is,  that  his  debtor  make  up  titles 
to  the  ancedor’s  edate,  which  is  done  by  a  fpecial  charge : 
but  where  the  deceafed  was  the  debtor,  the  creditor 
mud  fird  charge  his  heir  to  enter  in  general,  that  it 
may  be  known  whether  he  is  to  reprefent  the  debtor  : 
if  he  does  not  enter  within  forty  days,  the  debt  may 
be  fixed  againd  him  by  a  decree  of  conditution  j  after 
which  the  heritable  rights  belonging  to  the  ancedor 
will  fall  to  be  attached  \  in  doing  which,  the  diligence 
to  be  u fed  is  different,  according  to  the  date  of  the 
titles  in  the  ancedor’s  perfon  :  for  if  the  ancedor  dood 
veded  by  infeftment,  the  heir  mud  be  charged  to  en¬ 
ter  heir  in  fpecial  j  but  if  the  ancedor  had  but  a  per- 
fonal  right  to  the  fubje£ls  (i.  e.  not  perfe&ed  by  fei- 
fin),  which  would  have  been  carried  to  the  heir  by  a 
general  fervice,  then  what  is  called  a  general  fpecial 
charge  mud  be  given  to  the  heir.  Thefe  charges  ei¬ 
ther  fpecial  or  general  fpecial,  as  the  circumdances  of 
the  cafe  may  require,  are  by  the  datute  1540  made 
equivalent  to  the  heir’s  a&ual  entry  ;  and  therefore  an 
adjudication  led  after  the  inducia:  of  the  charges  are 
elapfed,  effe&ually  carries  to  the  creditor  the  fubje&3 
to  which  the  heir  was  charged  to  enter. 

3.  Appraifings  in  courfe  of  time  underwent  many  Adjudic&« 
changes  in  their  form  and  effed,  till  at  length,  by  actions. 
1672,  c.  19.  adjudications  were  fubdituted  in  their 

place,  and  are  carried  on  by  way  of  aftion  before  the 
court  of  feflion*  By  that  datute,  fuch  part  of  the 
debtor’s  lands  is  to  be  adjudged  as  is  equivalent  to  the 
principal  fum  and  intered  of  the  debt,  with  the  compo- 
iitum  due  to  the  fuperior  and  expences  of  infeftment, 
and  a  fifth  part  more  in  refpedl  the  creditor  is  obliged 
to  take  land  for  his  money.  The  debtor  mud  deliver 
to  the  creditor  a  valid  right  of  the  lands  to  be  ad¬ 
judged,  or  tranfumpts  thereof,  renounce  the  poffefiion 
in  his  favour,  and  ratify  the  decree  of  adjudication  : 
and  law  confiders  the  rent  of  the  houfes  as  precifely 
commenfurated  to  the  intered  of  the  debt  •>  fo  that 
the  adjudger  lies  under  no  obligation  to  account  for 
the  furplus  rents.  In  this,  which  is  called  a  fpecial 
adjudication ,  the  legal,  or  time  within  which  the  debtor 
may  redeem,  is  declared  to  be  five  years  5  and  the  cre¬ 
ditor  attaining  poffedion  upon  it  can  ufe  no  farther  ex¬ 
ecution  againd  the  debtor,  unlefs  the  lands  be  evi&ed 
from  him. 

4.  Where  the  debtor  does  not  produce  a  fufHcient 
right  to  the  lands,  or  is  not  willing  to  renounce  the 
poffeflion,  and  ratify  the  decree  (which  is  the  cafe 
that  has  mod  frequently  happened),  the  datute  makes 
it  lawful  for  the  creditor  to  adjudge  all  right  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  debtor  in  the  fame  manner,  and  under  the 
fame  reverfion  of  ten  years,  as  he  could,  by  the  former 
laws  have  appraifed  it.  In  this  lad  kind,  which  is 
called  a  general  adjudication,  the  creditor  mud  limit 
his  claim  to  the  principal  fum,  intered,  and  penalty, 
without  demanding  a  fifth  part  more.  But  no  general 
adjudication  can  be  infided  on,  without  libelling  in  the 
fummons  the  other  alternative  of  a  fpecial  adjudication  ; 
for  fpecial  adjudications  are  introduced  by  the  datute 
in  the  place  of  appraifings  \  and  it  is  only  where  the 
debtor  refufes  to  comply  with  the  terms  thereof,  that 
the  creditor  can  lead  a  general  adjudication. 

5.  Abbreviates  are  ordained  to  be  made  of  all  ad¬ 
judications,  wdiich  mud  be  recorded  within  60  days 
after  the  date  of  the  decree.  In  every  other  refped, 
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Law  of  general  adjudications  have  the  fame  effefts  that  appraif- 
ScotiaRti  JngS  had  :  adjudgers  in  pofieftion  are  accountable  for 
the  furplus  rents  j  a  citation  in  adjudications  renders 
the  fubjeft  litigious  ;  fuperiors  arc  obliged  to  enter  ad¬ 
judgers  \  the  legal  of  adjudications  dors  not  expire 
during  the  debtor’s  minority,  &£c.  Only  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  though  appraifmgs  could  not  proceed  be¬ 
fore  the  term  of  payment,  yet  where  the  debtor  is  ver- 
gens  ad  inopiam ,  the  court  ex  nobi/i  officio  admit  adjudi¬ 
cation  for  the  debt  before  it  be  payable.  But  this  fort 
being  founded  folely  in  equity,  fubfifts  merely  as  a  fe¬ 
curity,  and  cannot  carry  the  property  to  the  creditor  by 
the  lapfe  of  any  length  of  time. 

Two  kinds  6.  There  are  two  kinds  of  adjudication,  which  took 

ofadjudica-piace  at  fne  fame  time  with  appraifings,  and  hill  ob¬ 
tain  ;  viz.  adjudications  on  a  decree  cogmtionis  caufa , 
otherwife  called  contra  hcercditatemjacentem ;  and  adju¬ 
dications  in  implement.  Where  the  debtor’s  apparent 
heir,  who  is  charged  to  enter,  formally  renounces  the 
fucceflion,  the  creditor  may  obtain  a  decree  cogmtionis 
caufa  ;  in  which,  though  the  heir  renouncing  is  cited 
for  the  fake  of  form,  no  fentence  condemnatory  can 
be  pronounced  againft  him,  in  refpeft  of  his  renuncia*- 
tion  ;  the  only  effect  of  it  is  to  fubjeft  the  hccrcditas ja - 
cens  to  the  creditor’s  diligence. 

7.  Adjudications  contra  lusreditatem  jaccntem ,  carry 
not  only  the  lands  themfelves  that  belonged  to  the  de- 
ceafed,  but  the  rents  thereof  fallen  due  fmee  his  death  \ 
for  thefe,  as  an  accdfory  to  the  eftate  belonging  to  the 
deceafed,  would  have  defeended  to  the  heir  if  he  had 
entered,  which  rule  is  applied  to  all  adjudications  fed 
on  a  fpecial  charge.  This  fort  of  adjudication  is  de¬ 
clared  redeemable  within  feven  years,  by  any  co-ad- 
judging  creditor,  either  of  the  deceafed  debtor  or  of 
the  heir  renouncing.  The  heir  himfelf,  who  renounces, 
cannot  be  re  ft  or  ed  againft  his  renunciation,  nor  confe- 
quently  redeem,  if  he  be  not  a  minor.  But  even  a 
major  may  redeem  indireftly,  by  granting  a  fimulate 
bond  to  a  confident  perfon  :  the  adjudication  upon 
which,  when  conveyed  to  himfelf,  is  a  good  title  to 
redeem  all  other  adjudications  againft  the  lands  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  anceftor. 

8.  Adjudications  in  implement  are  deduced  againft 
ihofe  who  have  granted  deeds  without  procuratory  of 
refignation  or  precept  of  feifin,  and  refufe  to  divefi: 
themfelves  ;  to  the  end  that  the  fubjeft  conveyed  may 
be  cffeftually  vefted  in  the  grantee.  Thefe  adjudica¬ 
tions  may  be  alfo  direfted  againft  the  heir  of  the  grant- 
er,  upon  a  charge  to  enter.  Here  there  is  no  place 
for  a  legal  reverfion  ;  for  as  the  adjudication  is  led  for 
completing  the  right  of  a  fpecial  fubjeft,  it  muft  carry 
that  fubjeft  as  irredeemably  as  if  the  right  had  been 
Voluntarily  completed. 

9.  All  adjudications  led  within  year  and  day  of  that 
one  which  has  been  made  firft  cffeftual  by  feifin  (where 
feifin  is  necefifary  },  or  exa&  diligence  for  obtaining  fei¬ 
fin.  are  preferable  pari  pajfu .  The  year  and  day  runs 
from  the  date  of  the  adjudication,  and  not  of  the  fei¬ 
fin  or  diligence,  for  obtaining  it.  After,  the  days  of 
that  period,  they  are  preferable  according  to  their 
dates.  All  the  co-adjudgers  within  the  year  are  pre¬ 
ferable  pari paffit)  as  if  one  adjudication  had  been  led 
for  all  their  debts.  This  makes  the  feifin  or  diligence 
on  the  firft  adjudication  a  common  right  to  the  reft, 
who  muft  therefore  refund  to  the  owner  of  that  dili- 
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gence  his  whole  expence  laid  out  in  carrying  on  and  Law  of 
completing  it.  And  though  that  firft  adjudication  ,  Scotla“d^ 
fhould  be  redeemed,  the  diligence  upon  It  ftill  fubfifts  v~" 
as  to  the  reft.  This  pari  pajfu  preference,  however, 
does  not  deftroy  the  legal  preference  of  adjudications 
led  on  dchita  fundi  (fee  N°  clxix.  15.)  j  nor  does  it  take 
place  in  adjudications  in  implement. 

A  new  fort  of  adjudication  has  been  lately  introdu¬ 
ced  into  the  law  of  Scotland  by  the  aft  of  the  23d 
Geo.  III.  for  rendering  the  payment  of  the  creditors 
of  infolvcnt  debtors  more  equal  and  expeditious.  A- 
mong  the  many  other  provil'os  in  that  ftatirte  for  ex¬ 
pediting  the  payment  of  creditors,  and  leffening  the 
expence  of  diligence  againft  the  debtor’s  eftate,  it  is' 
enafted,  That  upon  an  order  from  the  court  of  feffion 
or  lord  ordinary,  the  bankrupt  ftiall  be  bound  to  exe¬ 
cute  a  difpofition  or  difpofttions,  making  over  to  the 
truftee  or  truftees  chofen  by  the  creditors  the  whole 
ellate  real  and  perfonal,  wherever  fituated  5  and  in  cafe 
of  the  bankrupt’s  refufal,  or  of  the  order  not  being 
complied  with  from  any  other  renfon,  the  court  or  the 
lord  ordinary  ftiall,  upon  the  application  of  the  truftee, 
iffue  an  aft  or  decree,  adjudging  the  property  of  the 
whole  fequeflered  eftate  to  be  in  the  truftee  for  behoof 
of  the  creditors  }  which  ftiall  have  the  fame  effect  as  if 
the  bankrupt  had  executed  the  conveyance  :  and  by 
a  fubfequtnt  claufe  in  the  ftatute,  it  is  enacted,  that 
this  difpofition  of  the  heritable  eftate,  together  with 
the  order  of  the  court  or  lord  ordinary  on  which  it 
proceeds,  or  failing  thereof,  the  decree  of  adjudication 
of  the  court  or  the  lord  ordinary,  ftiall  within  60  days 
of  the  date  thereof  be  regiftered  in  the  regift er  of  ab¬ 
breviates  of  adjudications  \  arid  ftiall  have  the  effeft  to 
entitle  the  truftee  for  behoof  of  the  whole  creditors  to 
rank  in  the  fame  manner  upon  the  heritable  eftate  as 
if  it  had  been  a  proper  decree  of  adjudication,  obtain¬ 
ed  at  the  date  of  the  interlocutor  awarding  the  fequel- 
tratian  j  accumulating  the  whole  debts,  principal  and 
intereft,  as  at  that  period,  and  adjudging  for  fecurity 
or  payment  thereof,  fo  as  to  rank  pari  pajfu  with  any 
prior  effcftual  adjudication,  and  within  year  and  day 
of  the  fame.  By  this  aft  alfo,  in  order  to  lefien  the 
number  of  adjudications,  and  confequently  the  expence 
upon  a  bankrupt  eftate,  it  is  declared,  that  intimation 
ftiall  be  made  of  the  firft  adjudication  which  is  called,, 
fo  as  all  creditors  who  are  in  readinefs  may,  within 
fuch  a  rcafonable  time  as  may  be  allowed,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  twenty  federunt  days,  produce  their  grounds  of 
debt,  anu  be  conjoined  in  the  decree  to  follow  on  faid 
firft  adjudication.  At  the  fame  time  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention,  that  this  aft  is  only  temporary  $  and  after 
eight  years  experience,  will  probably  fuller  very  confi- 
derable  alterations,  when  it  ftiall  become  neceilary  to 
digeft  another  bankrupt  law  for  Scotland. 

10.  Before  treating  of  judicu*  fales  of  bankruptssequeftra* 
eftate?,  the  nature  of  fequeftr  a  (ion  may  be  fhortly  ex-tion. 
plained,  which  is  a  diligence  that  generally  ufhers  in 
aftions  of  falc.  Scqueftratiofi  of  lands  is  a  judicial  aft 
of  the  court  of  feftion,  whereby  the  management  of  an 
eftate  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a  faftor  or  Reward  named 
by  the  court,  who  gives  fecurity,  and  is  to  be  account¬ 
able  for  the  rents  to  all  having  intereft.  This  diligence 
is  competent,  either  where  the  right  of  the  lands  is 
doubtful,  if  it  be  applied  for  before  either  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  has  attained  poffefiion,  or  where  the  eftate  is 
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*  Law  of  heavily  charged  with  debts:  but,  as  it  is  an  unfa¬ 
vourable  diligence,  it  is  not  admitted,  unlefs  that  mea- 
fuie  fh all  appear  nfceffary  for  the  fecurity  of  creditors. 
Subjects  not  brought  before  the  court  by  the  diligence 
of  creditors,  cannot  fail  under  fequeftration;  for  it  is 
the  competition  of  creditors  which  alone  founds  the 
jurifdidion  of  the  court  to  take  the  difputed  fubjeft 
into  their  pofteffion. 

it.  The  court  of  feffion  who  decrees  the  fequeflra- 
tion  has  the  nomination  of  the  fa£tor,  in  which  they 
are  directed  by  the  recommendation  of  the  creditors. 
A  faftor  appointed  by  the  feffion,  though  the  proprie¬ 
tor  had  not  been  infeft  in  the  lands,  has  a  power  to  re¬ 
move  tenants.  Judicial  factors  mult,  within  fix  months 
after  extracting  their  factory,  make  up  a  rental  ef  the 
eftate,  and  a  lift  of  the  arrears  due  by  tenants,  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  the  procefs,  as  a 
charge  againft  themfelves,  and  a  note  of  fuch  altera¬ 
tions^  the  rental  as  may  afterwards  happen:  and  mult 
alfo  deliver  to  the  clerk  annually  a  fcheme  of  their  ac¬ 
counts,  charge  and  difeharge,  under  heavy  penalties. 
They  are,  by  the  nature  of  their  office,  bound  to  the 
fame  degree  of  diligence  that  a  prudent  man  adhibits 
in  his  own  affairs  ;  they  are  accountable  for  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  rents,  which  they  either  have,  or  by  dili¬ 
gence  might  have,  recovered,  from  a  year  after  their 
falling  due.  As  it  is  much  in  the  power  of  thofe  fac¬ 
tors  to  take  advantage  of  the  neceffiities  of  creditors,  by 
parchafing  their  debts  at  an  undervalue,  all  lucb  pur- 
chafes  made  either  by  the  fa  dor  himfelf,  or  to  his  be¬ 
hoof,  are  declared  equivalent  to  an  acquittance  or  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  debt.  No  fador  can  warrantably  pay 
to  any  creditor,  without  an  order  of  the  court  of  ief- 
fion  ;  for  he  is,  by  the  tenor  or  his  com  million ,  di¬ 
rected  to  pay  the  rents  to  thofe  who  (hall  be  found  to 
have  the  belt  right  to  them.  Judicial  fad'ors  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  falary,  which  is  generally  ftated  at  five  per 
cent,  of  their  intromifiions:  but  it  is  feldom  afeertained 
till  their  office  expires,  or  till  their  accounting  ;  that 
the  court  may  modify  a  greater  or  fmaller  falary,  or 
none,  in  proportion  to  the  factor’s  integrity  and  dili¬ 
gence.  Many  cafes  occur,  where  the  court  of  feffion, 
without  fequeftration,  name  a  fador  to  prefer ve  the 
rents  from  periffiing  ;  e.  g,  where  arr  heir  is  diliberat- 
ing  whether  to  enter,  where  a  minor  is  without  tu¬ 
tors,  where  a  fucceffion  opens  to  a  perfon  reliding 
abroad  ;  in  all  which  cafes  the  fador  is  fubjeded  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  ad  of  federunt,  beb.  13  173°* 

As  to  fequeftrations  under  the  bankrupt  ad:  before 
recited,  the  reader  mull  neceffiarily  be  referred  to  the 
ad  itfelf  ;  for  being  only  temporary,  as  before  men¬ 
tioned,  it  feems  quite  inconfiftent  with  the  plan  of  this 
work  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  different  re¬ 
gulations  thereby  laid  down  in  cafes  of  fequeftration 
under  it. 

1 2.  The  word  bankrupt  is  fometimes  applied  to  per¬ 
fon  s  whofe  funds  are  not  fufficient  for  their  debts  ;  and 
fometimes,  not  to  the  debtor,  but  to  his  eftate.  The 
court  of  feffion  are  empowered,  at  the  fait  of  any  real 
creditor,  to  try  the  value  of  a  bankrupt’s  eftate,  and 
fell  it  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

1 3.  No  procefs  of  fale,  at  the  fuit  of  a  creditor,  can 
proceed  without  a  proof  of  the  debtor’s  bankruptcy,  or 
at  leaft  that  his  lands  are  fo  charged  with  debts  that 
no  prudent  perfons  will  buy  from  him  t  and  therefore 
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the  fummons  of  fale  muft  comprehend  the  debtor’s  Ln\v  of 
whole  eftate.  The  debtor,  or  his  apparent  heir,  and  t-^aKd?p 
all  the  real  creditors  in  pofftffion,  mult  be  made  par¬ 
ties  to  the  fuit  ;  but  it  is  fufficient  if  the  other  credi¬ 
tors  be  called  by  an  edi&al  citation.  The  fummons  of 
fale  contains  a  conclufion  of  ranking,  or  preference  of 
the  bankrupt’s  creditors.  In  this  ranking,  firft  and  f<s  Ranking  of 
cond  terms  are  affigned  to  the  whole  creditors  for  exhi-cre^lt0F'‘* 
biting  in  court  (or  producing)  their  rights  and  dili¬ 
gences ;  and  the.  decree  of  certification  proceeding 
thereupon,  againft  the  writings  not  produced,  has  the 
fame  eifiedl  in  favour  of  the  creditors  who  have  produ¬ 
ced  their  rights,  as  if  that  decree  had  proceeded  upon 
an  action  of  reduction  improbatiori.  See  N°  clxxxiii.  3* 

By  the  late  bankrupt  ad,  the  fale  may  precede  the 
ranking  of  the  creditors,  unlels  the  court,  upon  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  creditors,  or  any  of  them,  final]  find  lufncient 
caufe  to  delay  the  fale.  The  irredeemable  property  of 
the  lands  is  adjudged  by  the  court  to  the  higheft  of¬ 
ferer  at  the  fale.  The  creditors  receiving  payment 
muft  grant  to  the  purchafer  abfolute  warrandice,  to  the 
extent  of  the  fum  received  by  them ;  and  the  lands 
purcha fed  are  declared  difburdened  of  all  debts  or  deeds 
of  the  bankrupt  or  his  anceftors,  cither  on  payment  of 
the  price  by  the  purchafer  to  the  creditors  according  to 
their  preference,  or  on  confignation  of  it.  By  the  aft 
1695,  purchafers  were  bound  to  confign  the  price  in 
the  hands  of  the  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh;  but  by 
§  5.  of  the  above  aft,  they  may  confign  it  in  the  Royal 
Bank  or  Bank  of  Scotland.  The  only  remedy  pro¬ 
vided  to  fuch  creditors  as  judge  themfelves  hurt  by  the 
fale  or  divifion  of  the  price,  even  though  they  ffiould 
be  minors,  is  an  aftion  for  recovering  their  (hare  of  the 
price  againft  the  creditors  who  have  received  it. 

14.  The  expcnce  of  thofe  pvoceffies  is  difhurfed  by 
the  faftor  out  of  the  rents  in  his  hands  ;  by  which  the 
whole  burden  of  luch  expence  falls  upon  the  pofterior 
creditors. 

1  Apparent  heirs  are  entitled  to  bring  aflions  of 
fale  of  the  eilates  belonging  to  their  anceftors,  whe¬ 
ther  bankrupt  or  not ;  the  ex-pence  of  which  ought  to 
fall  upon  the  purfuer,  if  there  is  any  excrefcence  of  the 
price,  after  payment  of  the  creditors  :  but  if  there  be 
no  excrefcence,  the  creditors,  who  alone  are  gainers  by 
the  fale,  ought  to  bear  the  charge  of  it. 

16.  As  procefies  of  ranking  and  fale  are  defigned 
for  the  common  intereft  of  all  the  creditors,  no  dili¬ 
gence  carried  on  or  completed  during  their  pendency 
ought  to  give  any  preference  in  the  competition  ;  pen¬ 
dente  lite ,  nihil  innovandum. 

17.  It  is  a  rule  in  all  real  diligences,  that  where  a 
creditor  is  preferable  on  leveral  different  fubjefts,  he 
cannot  ufe  his  preference  arbitrarily,  by  favouring  one 
creditor  more  than  another;  but  muft  allocate  his  uni- 
verfal  or  catholic  debt  proportionally  againft  all  tne 
fubjefts  or  parties  whom  it  affefts.  If  it  is  material  to 
fuch  creditor  to  draw  his  whole  payment  out  of  any 
one  fund,  he  may  apply  his  debt  fo  as  may  beft  fecure 
himfelf :  but  that  inequality  will  be  reftified  as  to  the 
pofterior  creditors,  who  had  likewise  by  their  rights 
and  diligences,  affected  the  fubjefts  out  of  which  he 
drew  his  payment,  by  obliging  him  to  affign  in  their 
favour  his  right  upon  the  feparate  fubjefts  which  he 
did  not  ufe.  in  the  ranking  ;  by  which  they  may  recur 
againft  thefe  feparate  fubjefts  for  the  (hares  which  the 
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catholic  creditor  cannot  be  compelled  to  it,  if  this  af- 
iigning  (hall  weaken  the  preference  of  any  feparate 
debt  veiled  in  himfelf,  affe6ting  the  fpecial  fubjeft 
fought  to  be  afligned.  But  if  a  creditor  upon  a  fpe¬ 
cial  fubjedl  lhall  acquire  from  another  a  catholic  right, 
or  a  catholic  creditor  lhall  purchafe  a  debt  affecting  a 
fpecial  fubjedl,  with  a  view  of  creating  to  the  fpecial 
debt  a  higher  degree  of  preference  than  was  naturally 
due  to  it,  by  an  arbitrary  application  of  the  catholic 
debt,  equity  cannot  prevent  him  from  aligning  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  creditor  excluded  by  fuch  application,  efpe- 
cially  if,  prior  to  the  purchafe,  the  fubjeft  has  become 
litigious  by  the  procefs  of  ranking. 

II.  MOVEABLE  RIGHTS. 

The  law  of  heritable  rights  being  explained,  Move¬ 
able  Rights  fall  next  to  be  confidered ;  the  doctrine  of 
which  depends  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  obligations. 

Sect.  XIII.  Of  Obligations  and  Contra&s  in  general* 

Obligation.  I.  An  obligation  is  a  legal  tie,  by  which  one  is  bound 
to  pay  or  perform  fomething  to  another.  Every  obli¬ 
gation  on  the  perfon  obliged  implies  an  oppofite  right 
in  the  creditor,  fo  that  what  is  a  burden  in  regard  to 
the  one  isa  right  with  refpedt  to  the  other  ;  and  all  rights 
founded  on  obligation  are  called perfonal,  There  is 
this  effential  difference  between  a  real  and  a  perfonal 
right,  that  jus  in  re ,  whether  of  property,  or  of  an 
inferior  kind,  as  fervitude,  entitles  the  perfon  Veiled 
with  it  to  poffefs  the  fubjeft  as  his  own  5  or  if  he  is  not 
ih  poffeflion,  to  demand  it  from  the  poffeffors :  where¬ 
as  the  creditor  in  a  perfonal  right  has  only  jus  ad  rem, 
or  a  right  to  compel  the  debtor  to  fulfil  his  obligation ; 
without  any  right  in  the  fubjeft  itfelf,  which  the  debt¬ 
or  is  bound  to  transfer  to  him.  One  cannot  oblige 
himfelf,  but  by  a  prefent  a6t  of  the  will.  A  bare  refo-  ' 
lution,  therefore,  or  purpofe,  to  be  obliged,  is  alter¬ 
able  at  pleafure. 

Bivifion  of  2.  Obligations  are  either,  (1.)  Merely  natural, 

Obligations,  where  one  perfon  is  bound  to  another  by  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture,  but  cannot  be  compelled  by  any  civil  adlion  to 
the  performance.  Thus,  though  deeds  granted  by  a 
minor  having  curators,  without  their  confent,  are  null, 
yet  the  minor  is  naturally  obliged  to  perform  fuch 
deeds  ;  and  parents  are  naturally  obliged  to  provide 
their  children  in  reafonable  patrimonies.  Natural  obli¬ 
gations  entitle  the  creditor  to  retain  what  he  has  got 
in  virtue  thereof,  without  being  fubje&ed  to  reflore  iu 
(  2.)  Obligations  are  merely  civil,  which  may  be  fued 
upon  by  an  a&ion,  but  are  elided  by  an  exception  in 
equity  ;  this  is  the  cafe  of  obligations  granted  through 
force  or  fear,  &c.  (3.)  Proper  or  full  obligations,  are 

thofe  which  are  fupported  both  by  equity  and  the  civil 
fan  61  ion. 

3.  Obligations  may  alfo  be  divided  into,  (i.)  Pure* 
to  which  neither  day  nor  condition  is  adje&ed.  Thefe 
may  be  exa6led  immediately.  (2.)  Obligations  ( ex 
die),  which  have  a  day  adje&ed  to  their  performance. 
In  thefe,  dies  Jlatim  cedity  fed  non  venit  ,*  a  proper  debt 
arifes  from  the  date  of  the  obligation,  becaufe  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  day  will  exift  5  but  the  execution  is  fuf- 
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pended  till  the  lapfe  of  that  day.  (3.)  Conditional  Law  of 
obligations;  in  which  there  is  no  proper  debt  ( dies  non  Sc°tiand» 
cedit)  till  the  condition  be  purified,  becaufe  it  is  pof-  — 

Able  the  condition  may  never  exift  ;  and  which  there¬ 
fore  are  faid  to  create  only  the  hope  of  a  debt ;  but  the 
granter,  even  of  thefe,  has  no  right  to  refile.  An  obli¬ 
gation,  to  which  a  day  is  kdjefted  that  poflibly  may 
never  exifl,  implies  a  condition  ;  dies  incertus  pro  con - 
ditione  liabetur *  Thus,  in  the  cafe  of  a  provifion  to  a 
child,  payable  when  he  attains  to  the  age  of  fourteen, 
if  the  child  dies  before  that  age,  the  provifion  falls. 

4*  Obligations,  when  confidered  with  regard  to  their 
caufe,  were  divided  by  the  Romans  into  thofe  arifing 
from  contra 61,  quali  contra6l,  deli6t,  and  quafi  deli6t  s 
but  there  are  certain  obligations,  even  full  and  proper 
ones,  which  cannot  be  derived  from  any  of  thefe  fources, 
and  to  which  Lord  Stair  gives  the  name  of  obediential \ 

Such  as  the  obligation  on  parents  to  aliment  or  main¬ 
tain  their  children  ;  which  arifes  fingly  from  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  parent  and  child,  and  may  be  enforced  by  the 
civil  magiftrate.  Under  parents  are  comprehended,  the 
hiother,  grandfather,  and  grandmother,  in  their  proper 
order.  I  his  obligation  on  parents  extends  to  the  pro¬ 
viding  of  their  iffue  in  all  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and 
giving  them  fuitable  education.  It  ceafes,  when  the 
children  can  earn  a  livelihood  by  their  own  indufiry  * 
but  the  obligation  on  parents  to  maintain  their  indi¬ 
gent  children,  and  reciprocally  on  Children  to  maintain 
their  indigent  parents,  is  perpetual.  This  obligation 
is,  on  the  father’s  death,  transferred  to  the  eldefi  fon, 
the  heir  of  the  family  $  who,  as  reprefenting  the  father, 
mull  aliment  his  younger  brothers  and  fillers :  the  bro¬ 
thers  are  only  entitled  to  alimony  till  their  age  of  twen¬ 
ty-one,  after  which  they  are  prefumed  able  to  do  for 
themfelves;  but  the  obligation  to  maintain  the  fillers 
continues  till  their  marriage.  In  perfons  of  lower 
rank,  the  obligation  to  aliment  the  fillers  ceafes  after 
they  are  capable  of  fubfiffing  by  any  fervice  or  employ¬ 
ment. 

5.  All  obligations,  arifmg  from  the  natural  duty  of 
reftitution,  fall  under  this  clafs  ;  thus,  things  given  up¬ 
on  the  view  of  a  certain  event,  muft'be  rellored,  if  that 
event  does  not  afterwards  exift :  thus  alfo,  things  given 
ob  turpem  caufamy  where  the  turpitude  is  in  the  recei¬ 
ver  and  not  in  the  giver,  mull  be  rellored.  And  on 
the  fame  principle,  one  upon  whofe  ground  a  houfe  is 
built  or  repaired  by  another,  is  obliged,  without  any 
Covenant,  to  reflore  the  expence  laid  out  upon  it,  in  fo 
Far  as  it  has  been  profitable  to  him. 

6.  A  contratt  is  the  voluntary  agreement  of  two  or  Contra^ 
more  perfons,  whereby  fomething  is  to  be  given  or  per¬ 
formed  upon  one  part,  for  a  valuable  eonfideration, 
either  prefent  or  future,  on  the  other  part.  Confent, 
which  is  implied  in  agreement,  is  excluded,  (x.)  By 

error  in  the  effentials  of  the  contradl  :  for,  in  fuch  cafe, 
the  party  does  not  properly  contra 61,  but  errs  or  is 
deceived  ;  and  this  may  be  alfo  applied  to  contra6ls 
which  take  their  rife  from  fraud  or  impofition.  (2.) 

Confent  is  excluded  by  fuch  a  degree  of  reftraint  upon 
any  of  the  contra6ling  parties,  as  extorts  the  agreement  5 
for  where  violence  or  threatening  are  ufed  againll  a 
perfon,  his  will  has  really  no  part  in  the  contract. 

7.  Loan,  or  mutuum ,  is  that  contra6l  which  obliges  Loan, 
a  perfon,  who  has  borrowed  any  fungible  fubje6t  from 
another,  to  xeltore  to  him  as  much  of  the  fame  kind, 

and 
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Law  of  and  of  equal  goodnefs.  Whatever  receives  its  eftima- 

, ^Scotland.,  t[on  jn  number,  weight,  or  meafure,  is  a  fungible  ;  as 
corn,  wine,  current  coin,  &c.  The  only  proper  fub- 
je#s  of  this  contrail  are  things  which  cannot  be  ufed 
without  either  their  extin&ion  or  alienation  :  hence 
the  property  of  the  thing  lent  is  neceffarily  transferred 
by  delivery  to  the  borrower,  who  confequently  muft 
run  all  the  hazards  either  of  its  deterioration  or  its 
perilling,  according  to  the  rule,  res  perit  fuo  domino . 
Where  the  borrower  negleCts  to  reft  ore  at  the  time 
and  place  agreed  on,  the  eflimation  of  the  thing  lent 
muft  be  made  according  to  its  price  at  that  time  and 
in  that  place  ;  becaufe  it  would  have  been  worth  fo 
much  to  the  lender,  if  the  obligation  had  been  duly 
performed.  If  there  is  no  place  nor  time  ftipulated  for, 
the  value  is  to  be  ftated  according  to  the  price  that  the 
commodity  gave  when  and  where  it  was  demanded.  In 
the  loan  of  money,  the  value  put  on  it  by  public  au¬ 
thority,  and  not  its  intrinfic  worth,  is  to  be  confidered. 
This  contra#  is  one  of  tliofe  called  by  the  Romans 
unilateral ,  being  obligatory  only  on  one  part;  for  the 
lender  is  fubjeCled  to  no  obligation  :  the  only  a#ion 
therefore  that  it  produces,  is  pointed  againft  the  bor¬ 
rower,  that  he  may  reftore  as  much  in  quantity  and 
quality  as  he  borrowed,  together  with  the  damage  the 
lender  may.  have  fuffered  through  default  of  due  per¬ 
formance. 

Commo-  8.  Commodate  is  a  fpecies  of  loan,  gratuitous  on  the 

<bte.  part  of  the  lender,  where  the  thing  lent  may  be  Ufed, 
without  either  its  perifhing  or  its  alienation.  Hence, 
in  this  fort  of  loan,  the  property  continues*  with  the 
lender  ;  the  only  right  the  borrower  acquires  in  the 
fubje#  is  its  ufe,  after  which  he  muft  reftore  the  indi¬ 
vidual  thing  that  he  borrowed  :  confequently,  if  the 
fubje#  perifhes,  it  perifhes  to  the  lender,  unlefs  it  has 
perifhed  by  the  borrower’s  fault.  What  degree  of  fault 
or  negligence  makes  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
liable  to  the  other  in  damages,  is  comprehended  under 
the  following  rules.  Where  the  contra#  gives  a  mutual 
benefit  to  both  parties,  each  contra#or  is  bound  to 
adhibit  a  middle  fort  of  diligence,  fuch  as  a  man  of  or¬ 
dinary  prudence  ufes  in  his  affairs.  Where  only  one  of 
the  parties  has  benefit  by  the  contra#,  that  party  muft 
ufe  exa#  diligence  ;  and  the  other  who  has  no  advan¬ 
tage  by  it,  is  accountable  only  for  dole,  or  for  grofs 
omiflions,  which  the  law  eonftrues  to  be  dole.  Where 
one  employs  lefs  care  on  the  fubje#  of  any  contra# 
which  implies  an  exuberant  truft,  than  he  is  known  to 
employ  in  his  own  affairs,  it  is  confidered  as  dole. 

9.  Hence  it  will  appear  that  this  is  a  bilateral  con¬ 
tra#  ;  the  borrower  muft  be  exa#ly  careful  of  the 
thing  lent,  and  reftore  it  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  con¬ 
tra#,  or  after  that  ufe  is  made  of  it  for  which  it  was 
lent  :  if  he  puts  it  to  any  other  ufe,  or  negle#s  to  re¬ 
ftore  it  at  the  time  covenanted,  and  if  the  thing  pe¬ 
rifhes  thereafter,  even  by  mere  accident,  he  is  bound  to 
pay  the  value.  On  the  other  part,  the  lender  is  obliged 
to  reftore  to  the  borrower  fuch  of  the  expences  difburf- 
ed  by  him  on  that  fubje#  as  arofe  from  any  uncommon 
accident,  but  not  thofe  that  naturally  attend  the  ufe  of 
it.  Where  a  thing  is  lent  gratuitoufly,  without  fpeci- 
fying  any  time  of  re-delivery,  it  conftitutes  the  contra# 
of  precarium ,  which  is  revocable  at  the  lender’s  plea¬ 
sure,  and,  being  entered  into  from  a  perfonal  regard  to 
the  borrower,  ceafes  by  his  death. 
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10.  Depofitation  is  alfo  a  bilateral  contra#,  by  which  Law  of 
one  who  has  the  cuftody  of  a  thing  committed  to  him  Scotland.^ 
(the  depofitary)  is  obliged  to  reftore  it  to  the  depofi-  Depofita- 
tor.  If  a  reward  is  bargained  for  by  the  depofitary  tion. 

for  his  care,  it  refolves  into  the  contra#  of  location. 

As  this  contra#  is  gratuitous,  the  depofitary  is  only 
anfwerable  for  the  confequences  of  grofs  negle#  ;  but 
after  the  depofit  is  redemanded,  he  is  accountable  even 
for  cafual  misfortunes.  He  is  entitled  to  a  full  indem¬ 
nification  for  the  Ioffes  he  has  fuftained  by  the  contra#, 
and  to  the  recovery  of  ail  fums  expended  by  him  on 
the  fubje#. 

11.  An  obligation  arifes  without  formal  pa#ion,  Nautxt 
barely  by  a  traveller’s  entering  into  an  inn,  fhip,  oxcauPones\ 
ftable,  and  there  depofiting  his  goods,  or  putting 

his  horfes  ;  whereby  the  innkeeper,  fhipmafter,  or  fta- 
bler,  is  accountable,  not  only  for  his  own  fa#s  and  thofe 
of  his  fervants  (which  is  an  obligation  implied  in  the 
very  exercife  of  thefe  employments),  but  of  the  other 
guefts  or  paffengers  ;  and,  indeed,  in  every  cafe,  unlefs 
where  the  goods  have  been  loft  damno  fatali ,  or  carried 
off  by  pirates  or  houfe-breakers.  Not  only  the  mafters 
of  fhips,  but  their  employers,  are  liable  each  of  them 
for  the  fhare  that  he  has  in  the  fliip  ;  but  by  the  pre- 
fent  cuftom  of  trading  nations,  the  goods  brought  into 
a  fliip  muft  have  been  delivered  to  the  mafter  or  mate, 
or  entered  into  the  fhip  books.  Carriers  fall  within 
the  intendment  of  this  law  ;  and  pra#ice  has  extended 
it  to  vintners  within  borough.  The  extent  of  the  da¬ 
mage  fuftained  by  the  party  may  be  proved  by  his  own 
oath  in  litem. 

12.  Sequeftration,  whether  voluntarily  confented  to Sequeftra- 
by  the  parties,  or  authorized  by  the  judge,  is  a  kind  of  tion. 
depofite  ;  but  as  the  office  of  fequeflree,  to  whofe 

care  the  fubje#  in  difpute  is  committed,  is  not  confi¬ 
dered  as  gratuitous,  he  cannot  throw  it  up  at  pleafure, 
as  a  common  depofitary  may  do  ;  and  he  is  liable  in 
the  middle  degree  of  diligence.  Confignation  of  money  ConfPaS- 
is  alfo  a  depofite.  It  may  be  made,  either  where  the  tion. 
debt  is  called  in  queftion  by  the  debtor,  as  in  fuf- 
penfions  ;  or  where  the  creditor  refufes  to  receive  his 
money,  as  in  wadfets,  &c.  The  rifk  of  the  configned 
money  lies  on  the  configner,  where  he  ought  to  have 
made  payment,  and  not  confignation  ;  or  has  configned 
only  a  part ;  or  has  chofen  for  confignatory,  a  perfon 
neither  named  by  the  parties  nor  of  good  credit.  The 
charger,  or  other  creditor,  runs  the  rifk,  if  he  has 
charged  for  fums  not  due,  or  has  without  good  reafori 
refufed  payment,  by  which  refufal  the  confignation  be¬ 
came  neceffary.  It  is  the  office  of  a  confignatory,  to 
keep  the  money  in  fafe  cuftody  till  it  is  called  for  :  if 
therefore  he  puts  it  out  at  intereft,  he  muft  run  the 
hazard  of  the  debtor’s  infolvency  but  for  the  fame 
reafon,  though  he  fhould  draw  intereft  for  it,  he  is 
liable  in  none  to  the  configner. 

13.  Pledge,  when  oppofed  to  wadfet,  is  a  contra#,  piedge. 
by  which  a  debtor  puts  into  the  hands  of  his  creditor  a 
fpccial  moveable  fubje#  in  fecurity  of  the  debt,  to  be 
re-delivered  on  payment.  Where  a  fecurity  is  eftablifh- 

ed  by  law  to  the  creditor,  upon  a  fubje#  which  con¬ 
tinues  in  the  debtor’s  poffeffion,  it  has  the  fpecial  name 
of  an  hypothec.  Tradesmen  and  fhip  carpenters  have  Hypothec, 
an  hypothec  on  the  houfe  or  fhip  repaired,  for  the 
materials  and  other  charges  of  reparation;  but  not  for 
the  expence  of  building  a  new  fbip.  This,  however, 
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Law  of  mud;  not  now  be  under  flood  to  apply  uni  ver  Tally  :  for 
as,",<  ,:vl  the  court  of  feffion,  in  different  cafes  which  lately  oc 
^  4  curred  before  them,  anti  founding  upon  the  law  and 

pradtice  of  England  in  limilar  calts*  have  found,  that 
no  hypothec  exiffs  for  the  expence  of  repairs  done  in 
a  home  port.  Owners  of  (hips  h  ive  an  hypothec  on 
the  cargo  for  the  freight ;  heritors  on  the  fruits  of  the 
ground  ;  and  landlords  on  the  inve&a  etiliata ,  for  their 
rents.  Writers  alfo,  and  agents,  have  a  right  of  hy¬ 
pothec,  or  more  properly  of  retention,  in  their  con- 
ftituent’s  writings,  for  their  claim  of  pains  and  difburfe- 
ments.  A  creditor  cannot,  for  his  own  payment,  fell 
the  fabjedt  impignorated,  without  applying  to  the 
judge  ordinary  for  a  warrant  to  put  it  up  to  public 
fale  or  roup  ;  and  to  this  application  the  debtor  ought 
to  be  made  a  party. 

Sect.  XIV.  Of  Obligations  by  Word  or  Writ , 

clxxiv.  .  . 

Verbal  I.  The  appellation  of  verbal  may  be  applied  to  all 

agreement,  obligations  to  the  conftitution  of  which  writing  is  not 
effential,  which  includes  both  real  and  confenlual  corn* 
tradls  ;  but  as  thefe  are  explained  under  feparate  titles, 
obligations  by  wordy  in  the  fenfe  of  this  rubric,  mutt  be 
reftricled,  either  to  promifes,  or  to  fuch  verbal  agree¬ 
ments  as  have  no  fpecial  name  to  diilinguith  them. 
Agreement  implies  the  intervention  of  two  different 
parties,  who  come  under  mutual  obligations  to  one 
another.  Where  nothing  is  to  be  given  or  performed 
but  on  one  part,  it  is  properly  called  a  promife  ;  which, 
as  it  is  gratuitous,  does  not  require  the  acceptance  of 
him  to  whom  the  promife  is  made.  An  offer,  which 
mull  be  diflinguifhed  from  a  promife,  implies  fomething 
to  be  done  by  the  other  party;  and  confequently  is 
not  binding  on  the  offerer,  till  it  be  accepted,  with 
its  limitations  or  conditions,  by  him.  to  whom  the 
offer  is  made  ;  after  which,  it  becomes  a  proper  agree¬ 
ment. 

Writing  2*  Writing  muff  neceffarily  intervene  in  all  obliga¬ 
tions  and  bargains  concerning  heritable  fubjedls,  though 
they  fhould  be  only  temporary  ;  as  tacks,  which,  when 
they  are  verbal,  la  it  but  for  one  year.  In  thefe,  no 
verbal  agreement  is  binding,  though  it  fhould  be  refer¬ 
red  to  the  oath  of  the  party  ;  for,  till  writing  is  adhi¬ 
bited,  law  gives  both  parties  a  right  to  refffe,  as  from 
an  unfiniihed  bargain  ;  which  is  called  locus  posmtentice . 
If,  upon  a  verbal  bargain  of  lands,  part  of  the  price 
(hall  be  paid  by  him  who  was  to  purchafe,  the  inter- 
ventus  reiy  the  actual  payment  of  money,  creates  a  va¬ 
lid  obligation,  and  gives  a  beginning  to  the  contract 
of  fale  :  and,  in  general,  wherever  matters  are  no 
longer  entire,  the  right  to  refile  feems  to  be  excluded. 
An  agreement,  when  by  a  real  right  is  parted  from,  or 
reltricffed,  called  pa  Bum  libtratoriumy  may  be  perfected 
verbally  ;  for  freedom  is  favourable,  and  the  purpofe  of 
fuch  agreement  is  rather  to  diffolve  than  to  create  an 
obligation.  Writing  is  alfo  effential  to  bargains  made 
under  condition  that  they  (hall  be  reduced  into  writ¬ 
ing  *,  for  in  fuch  cafes,  it  is  pars  co^rafluSy  that,  till 
writing  be  adhibited,  both  partu  s  (hall  have  liberty 
to  withdraw.  In  the  lame  manner,  verbal  or  nuncu- 
pat  ve  telfaments  are  rejected  by  our  law  ;  but  verbal 
legacies  are  fuilained,  where  they  do  not  exceed  look 
Scon. 

3.  Anciently,  when  writing  was  little  uied*  deeds 
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were  executed  by  the  party  appending  his  fcal  to  them  of 
in  prefence  of  witneffes.  For  preventing  frauds  that  Scotl*nd. 
might  happen  by  appending  leals  to  falfe  deeds, _  the 
fubfeription  alfo  of  the  granter  was  afterwards  required,  0fwnttea 
and,  if  he  could  not  write,  that  of  a  notary.  As  it  obligation 
might  be  of  dangerous  confequenees  to  give  full  force 
to  the  fubfeription  of  the  partus  by  initials,  which  is 
more  eafily  counterfeited  ,  our  pra&ice,  in  order  to  fu- 
ftain  fuch  fubfeription,  feems  to  require  a  proof,  not 
only  that  the  granter  u fed  to  fubferibe  in  that  way,  but 
that  de  fo&o  he  had  fubferihed  the  deed  in  queftion  ; 
at  le-afl,  fuch  proof  is  required,  if  the  inftrumentary 
witneffes  be  Hill  alive. 

4.  As  a  further  check,  it  was  afterwards  provided, 
that  all  writings  carrying  any  heritable  right,  and 
other  deeds  of  importance,  be  lubferibed  by  the  principal 
parties,  if  they  can  fubferibe  ;  otherwife,  by  two  nota¬ 
ries,  before  four  witneffes  fpecially  defigned.  The  lub- 
fequent  pra&ice  extended  this  requifite  of  the  defigna- 
tion  of  the  witneffes  to  the  cafe  where  the  parties  them- 
felves  fubferibed.  Cuftom  has  eonflrued  obligations  for 
fums  exceeding  iool.  Scots,  to  be  obligations  of  im¬ 
portance.  In  a  divifible  obligation,  ex.  gr.  for  a  fum 
of  money,  though  exceeding  iool.  the  fubfeription 
of  one  notary  is  (ufficient,  if  the  creditor  reftri£ts  his 
claim  to  iool.  :  But  in  an  obligation  indivifible,  e.  g* 
for  the  performance  of  a  fa 61,  if  it  be  not  fubferihed 
in  terms  of  the  ffatute,  it  is  void.  When  notaries  thus 
attell  a  deed,  the  atteffation  or  docqudt  rauft  fpecially 
exprefs  that  the  granter  gave  them  a  mandate  to  fign  ; 
nor  is  it  fufficient  that  this  be  mentioned  in  the  body  of 
the  Writing. 

5.  In  every  deed,  the  name  of  him  who  writes  it, 
with  his  dwelling  place  or  other  mark  of  diftin6lion, 
muff  be  inferted.  The  witneffes  muff  both  fubferibe 
as  witneffes,  and  their  names  and  defignations  be  in¬ 
ferted  in  the  body  of  the  deed.  And  all  fubferibing 
witneffes  muff  know  the  granter,  and  either  fee  him 
fubferibe,  or  hear  him  acknowledge  his  fubfeription  ; 
otherwife  they  are  declared  punifhable  as  acceffary  to 
forgery.  D  eds,  decrees,  and  other  fecurities,  con¬ 
fiding  of  more  than  one  ffieet,  may  be  written  by  way 
of  book,  in  place  of  the  former  cullom  of  parting  to¬ 
gether  the  feveral  facets,  and  figning  the  joinings  on 
the  margin  ;  provided  each  page  be  figned  by  the 
granter.  and  marked  by  its  number,  and  the  teffing 
claufe  exprefs  the  number  of  pages. 

6.  Inffruments  of  feifin  are  valid,  if  fubferibed  by  Solemnities 
one  notary,  before  a  reafonable  number  of  witneffes  ,  of  notorial 
which  is  extended  by  praftice  to  inffruments  of  refig  inftiuments, 
nation.  Two  witneffes  are  deemed  a  reafonable  num-  c# 

ber  to  every  deed  that  can  be  executed  by  one  notary. 

It  is  not  neceffary  that  the  witneffes  to  a  notorial  in- 
ffrument  or  execution  fee  the  notary  or  mtffenger  fign  ; 
for  they  are  called  as  witneff  s  to  the  tranfaftion  which 
is  atteffed,  and  not  to  the  fubfeription  of  the  perfon 
atteffing. 

y.  A  new  requifite  has  been  added  to  certain  deeds 
flnce  the  Union,  for  the  benefit  of  the  revenue  :  They 
mu  if  be  executed  on  damped  paper,  or  parchment,  pay¬ 
ing  a  certain  duty  to  the  crown.  Thefe  duties  -muff 
alfo  be  paid  before  wrote  upon,  under  a  penalty  ;  but 
thev  are  fo  numerous  and  complex,  that  it  would  be 
tedious,  eveo  if  it  fell  under  our  plan,  to  enter  in¬ 
to  an  enumeration  of  them.  They  will  be  found  at 
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length  in  Swinton^  Abridgement,  voce  Stamps,  to 
^  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Certain  judicial  deeds, 
fuch  as  bail  bonds,  bonds  of  cautionry,  in  fufpenfions, 
&c.  are  exempted,  and  do  not  require  damps,  as  will 
be  feen  from  the  feveral  adds  referred  to  by  the  compi¬ 
ler  of  the  above  abridgement  of  the  ftatutes. 

8.  The  granter’s  name  and  defignation  are  cfiential, 
not  properly  as  folemnities,  but  becaufe  no  writing  can 
have  effefl  without  them.  Bonds  were,  by  our  an¬ 
cient  pra£lice,  frequently  excecuted  without  filling  up 
the  creditor’s  name  j  and  they  paffed  from  hand  to  hand, 
like  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  :  But  as  there  was  no 
method  for  the  creditor  of  a  perfon  pofleffed  of  thefe  to 
fecure  them  for  his  payment,  all  writings  taken  blank 
in  the  creditor’s  name  are  declared  null,  as  covers  to 
fraud ,  with  the  exception  of  indorfations  of  bills  of 
exchange. 

9.  Certain  privileged  writings  do  not  require  the 
ordinary  folemnities.  1.  Holograph  deeds  (written  by 
the  granter  himfelf)  are  effedlual  without  wi Indies. 
The  date  of'no  holograph  writing,  except  a  bill  of  ex¬ 
change  (fee  next  parag.)  can  be  proved  by  the  granter’s 
own  affertion,  in  prejudice  either  of  his  heir  or  his 
creditors,  but  mufl  be  fupported  by  other  adminicles. 
2.  Teftaments,  if  executed  where  men  of  Ikill  and  bufi- 
nefs  cannot  be  had,  are  valid  though  they  fhould  not 
be  quite  formal :  and  let  the  fubjeS  of  a  teftament  be 
ever  fo  valuable,  one  notary  figning  for  the  teflator, 
before  two  witneffes,  is  in-pra&ice  fufficient.  Clergy¬ 
men  w  ere  frequently  notaries  before  the  Reformation  } 
and,  though  they  were  afterwards  prohibited  to  a<ft  as 
notaries,  the  cafe  of  teftaments  is  excepted  5  fo  that 
thefe  are  fupported  by  the  atteftation  of  one  minifter, 
with  two  witneffes.  3.  Difcharges  to  tenants  are  fuf- 
tained  without  witneffes,  from  their  prefumed  rufticity, 
or  ignorance  in  bufinefs.  4.  Miffive  letters  in  re  mer~ 
catoria ,  commifiions,  and  fitted  accounts  in  the  courfe 
of  trade,  and  bills  of  exchange,  though  they  are  not 
holograph,  are,  from  the  favour  of  commerce,  fuftained 
without  the  ordinary  folemnities. 

10.  A  bill  of  exchange  is  an  obligation  in  the  form 
of  a  mandate,  whereby  the  drawer  or  mandate  defires 
him  to  whom  it  is  diredled,  to  pay  a  certain  fum,  at 
the  day  and  place  therein  mentioned,  to  a  third  party. 
Bills  of  exchange  are  drawn  by  a  perfon  in  one  country 
to  his  correfpondent  in  another  $  and  they  Jiave  that 
name,  becaufe  it  is  the  exchange,  or  the  value  of  money 
in  one  place  compared  with  its  value  in  another,  that 
generally  determines  the  precife  extent  of  the  fum  con¬ 
tained  in  the  draught.  The  creditor  in  the  bill  is 
fometimes  called  the  poffeffor,  or  porteur,  As  parties  to 
bills  are  of  different  countries,  queftions  concerning  them 
ought  to  be  determined  by  the  received  euftom  of  trad¬ 
ing  nations,  unlefs  where  fpecial  ftatute  inter pofes. 
For  this  reafon,  bills  of  exchange,  though  their  form 
admits  not  of  witneffes,  yet  prove  their  own  dates,  in 
queftions  either  with  the  heir  or  creditors  of  the  debtor  5 
but  this  do&rine  is  not  extended  to  inland  bills  payable 
to  the  drawer  himfelf. 

11.  A  bill  is  valid,  without  the  defignation  either 
of  the  drawer  or  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  made 
payable  :  It  is  enough,  that  the  drawer’s  fubfeription 
appears  to  be  truly  his ;  and  one’s  being  poffeffor  of  a 
bill  marks  him  out  to  be  the  creditor  if  he  bears  the 
name  given  in  the  bill  to  the  creditor :  Nay,  though 
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the  perfon  drawn  on  fLould  not  be  defigned,  his  accept-  haw  of 
ance  prefumes  that  it  was  he  whom  the  drawer  had  in  Scotland. 
his  eye.  Bills  drawn  blank,  in  the  creditor’s  name, 
fall  under  the  ftatutory  nullity  \  for  though  indorfations 
of  bills  are  excepted  from  it,  bills  themielves  are  not. 

Not  only  the  perfon  drawn  upon  mvift  figii  his  accept¬ 
ance,  but  the  drawer  rauft  fign  his  draught,  before  any 
obligation  can  be  formed  againft  the  accepter  :  Yet  it 
is  fufficient  in  practice,  that  the  drawer  figns  before 
the  bill  be  produced  in  judgment  \  though  it  fhould  be 
after  the  death  both  of  the  creditor  and  accepter.  A 
creditor  in  a  bill  may  tranfmit  it.  to  another  by  indor- 
fadon,  though  the  bill  fhould  not  bear  to  his  order  ;  by 
the  fame  rule  that  other  rights  are  tranfmifiible  by  al- 
fignation,  though  they  do  not  bear  to  ajjignees, 

1 2.  The  drawer,  by  figning  his  draught,  becomes  Obligations* 
liable  for  the  value  to  the  creditor  in  the  bill,  in  cafe 

the  perfon  drawn  upon  either  does  not  accept,  or  after 
acceptance  does  not  pay  }  for  he  is  prefumed  to  have  re* 
ceived  value  from  the  creditor  at  giving  him  the  draught, 
though  it  fhould  not  bear  for  value  received:  But,  if 
the  drawer  was  debtor  to  the  creditor  in  the  bill  before 
the  draught,  the  bill  is  prefumed  to  be  given  towards 
payment  of  the  debt,  unlefs  it  exprefsly  bears  for  value . 

The  perfon  drawn  upon,  if  he  refufes  to  accept,  while 
he  has  the  drawer’s  money  in  his  hand,  is  liable  to  him 
in  damages.  As  a  bill  prefumes  value  from  the  credi¬ 
tor,  indorfation  prefumes  value  from  the  indorfee  }  who 
therefore,  if  he  cannot  obtain  payment  from  the  ac¬ 
cepter,  has  recourfe  againft  the  indorfer,  unlefs  the  bill 
be  indorfed  in  thefe  words,  without  recourfe . 

13.  Payment  of  a  bill,  by  the  accepter,  acquits  both 
the  drawer  and  him  at  the  hands  of  the  creditor  :  but 
it  entitles  the  accepter,  if  he  was  not  the  drawer’s 
debtor,  to  an  adlion  of  recourfe  againft  him  \  and,  if 
lie  was,  to  a  ground  of  compenfation.  Where  the  bill 
does  not  bear  value  in  the  hands  of  the  perfon  drawn! 
upon,  it  is  prefumed  that  he  is  not  the  drawer’s  debtor, 
and  confequently  he  has  recourfe  againft  the  drawer, 
ex  man  da  to, 

14.  Bills,  when  indorfed,  are  confidered  as  fo  many 
bags  of  money  delivered  to  the  onerous  indorfee ;  which 
therefore  carry  right  to  the  contents,  free  of  all  burdens 
that  do  not  appear  on  the  bills  themfelves.  Hence,  a 
receipt  or  difeharge,  by  the  original  creditor,  if  grant¬ 
ed  on  a  feparate  paper,  does  not  exempt  the  accepter 
from  fecond  payment  to  the  indorfee  ;  hence,  alfo,  no 
ground  of  compenfation  competent  to  the  accepter 
againft  the  original  creditor  can  be  pleaded  againft  the 
indorfee  :  but,  if  the  debtor  fhall  prove,  by  the  oath  of 
the  indorfee,  either  that  the  bill  is  indorfed  to  him  for 
the  indorfer’s  own  behoof,  or  that  he  paid  not  the  full 
value  for  the  indorfation,  the  indorfee  is  juftly  confi- 
dered  as  but  a  name  ;  and  therefore  all  exceptions,  re¬ 
ceivable  againft  the  original  creditor,  will  be  fuftained 
againft  him.  A  protefted  bill,  after  regiftration,  cannot 
be  tranfmitted  by  indorfation,  but  by  aftignation. 

15.  Bills  rauft  be  negociated  by  the  poffeffor,  againft  Vc^oc'iV 
the  perfon  drawn  upon,  within  a  precife  time,  in  order tl0n* 

to  prefer ve  recourfe  againft  the  drawer.  In  bills  pay¬ 
able  fo  many  days  after  fight,  the  creditor  has  a  dif- 
cretionary  power  of  fixing  the  payment  fomewhat 
fooner  or  later,  as  his  occaficns  fhall  require.  Biffs 
payable  on  a  day  certain,  need  not  be  presented  for  ac¬ 
ceptance  till  the  day  of  payment,  becaufe  that  day  can 
4  P  neither 
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neither  be  prolonged  nor  £hortened  by  the  time  of  ac¬ 
ceptance.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  acceptance  of  bills, 
payable  on  a  precife  day,  need  not  be  dated:  but,  where 
a  bill  is  drawn  payable  fo  many  days  after  fight,  it 
mull  ;  becaufe  there  the  term  of  payment  depends  on 
the  date  of  acceptance. 

1 6.  Though  bills  are,  in  ftri&  law,  due  the  very  day 
on  which  they  are  made  payable,  and  may  therefore  be 
protefted  on  the  day  thereafter  *,  yet  there  are  three 
days  immediately  following  the  day  of  payment,  called 
days  of  grace ,  within  any  of  which  the  creditor  may 
proteft  the  bill ;  but  if  he  delay  protefting  till  the  day 
after  the  laft  day  of  grace,  he  lofes  his  recourfe.  Where 
a  bill  is  protefted,  either  from  not  acceptance  or  not 
payment,  the  difttonour  muft  be  notified  to  the  drawer 
or  indorfer,  within  three  polls  at  fartheft.  This  ftri6l- 
nefs  of  negotiation  is  confined  to  fuch  bills  as  may  be 
protefted  by  the  poffeffor  upon  the  third  day  of  grace  : 
where,  therefore,  bills  are  indorfed  after  the  days  of 
grace  are  expired,  the  indorfee  is  left  more  at  liberty, 
and  does  not  lofe  his  recourfe,  though  he  ftiould  not  take 
a  formal  proteft  for  not  payment,  if,  within  a  reafonable 
time,  he  thall  give  the  indorfer  notice  of  the  accepter’s 
refufing  to  pay.  Not  only  does  the  poffeffor,  who  ne- 
gle£ls  ftri£l  negociation,  lofe  his  recourfe  againft  the 
drawer,  where  the  perfon  drawn  upon  becomes  after¬ 
wards  bankrupt  ;  but  though  he  ftiould  continue  fol- 
vent  :  for  he  may  in  that  cafe  recover  payment  from 
the  debtor,  and  fo  is  not  to  be  indulged  in  an  unnecef- 
fary  procefs  againft  the  drawer,  which  he  has  tacitly 
renounced  by  his  negligence.  Recourfe  is  preferved 
againft  the  drawer,  though  the  bill  ftiould  not  be  duly 
negociated,  if  the  perfon  drawn  upon  was  not  his  debt¬ 
or  ;  for  there  the  drawer  can  qualify  no  prejudice  by 
the  neglect  of  diligence,  and  he  ought  not  to  have 
drawn  on  one  who  owed  him  nothing. 

17.  The  privileges  fuperadded  to  bills  by  ftatute  are, 
that  though,  by  their  form,  they  can  have  no  claufe  of 
regiftration,  yet,  if  duly  protefted,  they  are  regiftrable 
within  fix  months  after  their  date  in  cafe  of  not  accept¬ 
ance,  or  in  fix  months  after  the  term  of  payment  in 
the  cafe  of  not  payment  ;  which  regiftration  is  made 
the  foundation  of  fummary  diligence,  either  againft  the 
drawer  or  indorfer  in  the  cafe  of  not  acceptance,  or 
againft  the  accepter  in  the  cafe  of  not  payment.  This 
is  extended  to  inland  bills,  i.  e.  bills  both  drawn  and 
made  payable  in  Scotland.  After  acceptance,  fum- 
mary  diligence  lies  againft  no  other  than  the  accepter ; 
the  drawer  and  indorfer  muft  be  purfued  by  an  ordi¬ 
nary  aftion.  It  is  only  the  principal  fum  in  the  bill, 
and  intereft,  that  can  be  charged  for  fummarily :  the  ex¬ 
change,  when  it  is  not  included  in  the  draught,  the  re¬ 
exchange  incurred  by  fuffering  the  bill  to  be  protefted 
and  returned,  and  the  expence  of  diligence,  muft  all 
be  recovered  by  an  ordinary  action  ;  becaufe  thefe  are 
not  liquid  debts,  and  fo  muft  be  previoufly  conftituted. 

18.  Bills,  when  drawn  payable  at  any  considerable 
diftance  of  time  after  date,  are  denied  the  privileges  of 
bills  :  for  bills  are  intended  for  currency,  and  not  to 
lie  as  a  fecurity  in  the  creditor’s  hands.  Bills  are  not 
valid  which  appear  ex  facie  to  be  donations.  No  ex- 
trinfic  ftipulation  ought  to  be  contained  in  a  bill  which 
deviates  from  the  proper  nature  of  bills :  hence,  a  bill 
to  which  a  penalty  is  adje&ed,  or  with  a  claufe  of  in- 
toeft  from  the  date,  is  null.  Inland  precepts  drawn, 
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not  for  money,  the  medium  of  trade,  but  for  fungibles,  Law  of 
are  null,  as  wanting  writer’s  name  and  witneffes.  It  is  Scotland. ^ 
not  an  agreed  point  whether  promiffory  notes,  without 
writer  and  witneffes,  unlefs  holograph,  are  probative. 

19.  So  ftood  the  law  of  Scotland,  in  regard  to  bills  and  Later  al- 
promiffory  notes,  previous  to  the  ftatute  12  Geo.  III.  terations  as 
By  that  ftatute,  however,  the  Jaw  of  Scotland  has^^.^ 
undergdne  very  material  alterations.  They  are  de-  „otes. 
dared  to  have  the  fame  privileges,  and  to  prefcribe  in 
fix  years  after  the  term  of  payment.  Bank  notes  and 
poft  bills  are  excepted  from  this  prefcription  :  nor  does 
it  run  during  the  years  of  the  creditor’s  minority.  In¬ 
land  bills  and  promifTory  notes  muft  be  protefted  with¬ 
in  the  days  of  grace,  to  fecure  recourfe  ;  and  the  diiho. 
nour  notified  within  14  days  after  the  proteft.  Sum¬ 
mary  diligence  may  pafs  not  only  againft  the  accepter, 
but  likewite  againft  the  drawer,  and  all  the  indorfees 
jointly  and  feverally  ;  and  at  the  inftance  of  any  in¬ 
dorfee,  though  the  bill  was  not  protefted  in  his  name, 
upon  his  producing  a  receipt  or  letter  from  the  pro¬ 
tefting  indorfee.  This  ad  was  in  force  only  for  feven 
years  after  15th  May  1772,  and  to  the  end  of  the  then 
next  feffion  of  parliament.  But  as  it  was  found  by 
experience  that  it  had  been  of  great  advantage  to  Scot¬ 
land,  it  was  made  perpetual  by  the  late  ad  23  Geo. 

III.  fo  that  it  has  now  become  a  permanent  part  of  the 
law  of  Scotland. 

20.  As  for  the  folemnities  effential  to  deeds  figned 
in  a  foreign  country,  where  they  come  to  receive  exe¬ 
cution  in  Scotland,  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  no  law  can 
be  of  authority  beyond  the  dominions  of  the  lawgiver. 

Hence,  in  ftridnefs,  no  deed,  though  perfeded  accord- Solemnities 
ing  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  figned,  can  have  of  deeds 
effed  in  another  country  where  different  folemnities  are  a 

required  to  a  deed  of  that  fort.  But  this  rigour  is  focount;ry# 
foftened  ex  comitate,  by  the  common  confent  of  nations, 
that  all  perfonal  obligations  granted  according  to  the 
law  of  that  country  where  they  are  figned,  are  effedual 
everywhere  ;  which  obtains  in  obligations  to  convey 
heritage.  Conveyances  themfelves,  however,  of  heri¬ 
table  fubjeds  muft  be  perfeded  according  to  the  law 
of  the  country  where  the  heritage  lies,  and  from  which 
it  cannot  be  removed. 

21.  A  writing,  while  the  granter  keeps  it  under  his  Delivery 
own  power  or  his  doer’s,  has  no  force  ;  it  becomes  ob- ^depofi- 
ligatory,  only  after  it  is  delivered  to  the  grantee  him-  deeds> 
felf,  or  found  in  the  hands  of  a  third  perfon.  As  to 
which  laft,  the  following  rules  are  obferved.  A  deed 
found  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  doer  both  for  the 
granter  and  grantee,  is  prefumed  to  have  been  put  in 
his  hands  as  doer  for  the  grantee.  The  prefumption 
is  alfo  for  delivery,  if  the  deed  appears  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  is  a  ftranger  to  both.  Where  a  deed  is  depo- 
fited  in  the  hands  of  a  third  perfon,  the  terms  of  de- 
pofitation  may  be  proved  by  the  oath  of  the  depofitary, 
unlefs  where  they  are  reduced  into  writing.  A  deed 
appearing  in  the  cuftody  of  the  grantee  himfelf  is  con- 
iidered  as  his  abfolute  right  *,  infomuch  that  the  gran¬ 
ter  is  not  allowed  to  prove  that  it  was  granted  in  truft, 
otherwife  than  by  a  written  declaration  figned  by  the 
truftee,  or  by  his  oath. 

22.  The  following  deeds  are  effe&ual  without  deli- What  deeds 
very,  (t.)  Writings  containing  a  claufe  difpenfing^toal 
with  the  delivery;  thefe  are  of  the  nature  of  revocable^ 
deeds,  where  the  death  of  the  granter  is  equivalent  to 

delivery, 
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Law  of  delivery,  becaufe  after  death  there  can  be  no  revocation. 

Scotland.  (2.)  Deeds  in  favour  of  children,  even  natural  ones  \ 
for  parents  are  the  proper  cuftodiars  or  keepers  of  their 
children’s  writings.  From  a  frmilar  reafon,  poflnuptial 
fettlements  by  the  hufband  to  the  wife  need  no  delivery. 
(3.)  Rights  which  are  not  to  take  effect  till  the  grantor’s 
death,  or  even  where  he  referves  an  intereft  to  himfelf 
during  his  life  }  for  it  is  prefumed  he  holds  the  cuftody 
of  thefe,  merely  to  fecure  to  himfelf  fuch  referved  inte¬ 
reft.  (4.)  Deeds  which  the  granter  lay  under  an  ante¬ 
cedent  natural  obligation  to  execute,  e.g.  rights  grant¬ 
ed  to  a  cautioner  for  his  relief.  (5.)  Mutual  obliga¬ 
tions,  e.  g.  contrails  for  every  fuch  deed,  the  moment  it 
is  executed,  is  a  common  evident  to  all  the  parties  con- 
traitors.  Laftly,  The  publication  of  a  writing  by  re- 
giftration  is  equivalent  to  delivery. 


Sect.  XV.  Of  Obligations  and  ContraBs  arifing  from 
Confent ,  and  of  accejfory  Obligations . 


ctexv. 

Confenfual  1 .  Contrails  confenfual  (/.  e.  which  might,  by  the  Ro- 

eonxraib,  man  be  perfeited  by  the  foie  confent,  without  the 
intervention  either  of  things  or  of  writing),  are  fale , 
permutation ,  location,  fociety ,  and  fnandate.  Where  the 
fubjeit  of  any  of  thefe  contrails  is  heritable,  writing  is 
necelTary. 

Sale.  2.  Sale  is  a  contrail,  by  which  one  becomes  obliged 

to  give  fomething  to  another,  in  confideration  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  price  in  current  money  to  be  paid  for  it.  Things 
conlifting  merely  in  hope,  may  be  the  fubjeft  of  this 
contrail,  as  the  draught  of  a  net.  Commodities,  where 
their  importation  or  ufe  is  abfolutely  prohibited,  can¬ 
not  be  the  fubjeit  of  fale  *,  and  even  in  run  goods,  no 
aition  lies  againtl  the  vender  for  the  delivery,  if  the 
buyer  knew  the  goods  were  run.  So  far  indeed  has 
this  principle  been  carried,  and  fo  anxious  have  our 
judges  been  to  put  a  Hop  to  the  praitice  of  fmuggling, 
that  in  different  cafes  which  have  occurred  of  aition 
being  brought  at  the  diftance  of  a  foreign  merchant 
again!!  perfons  refident  in  Scotland  for  payment  of 
goods  which  had  been  fmuggled,  a  diftinition  has  been 
made  betwixt  the  cafe  of  the  foreign  merchant  being 
or  not  being  a  native  of  Scotland.  Where  the  foreign 
merchant  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  it  has  been  pre¬ 
fumed  that  lie  was  acquainted  with  the  revenue  law'  of 
the  country,  and  that  he  was  in  a  manner  verfans 
in  re  illicita  ;  and  therefore  aition  has  been  denied  for 
,  recovery  of  the  price  of  fuch  goods  :  but  where,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  foreign  merchant  was  not  a  native  of 
Scotland,  nowife  amenable  to,  and  even  prefumed  ig¬ 
norant  of  its  laws,  he  has  with  juftice  been  allowed  ac¬ 
tion  for  the  price  of  fuch  goods,  unlefs  it  were  fhown 
that  he  had  in  fait  been  particeps  criminis ,  by  aiding  the 
fmuggle.  The  fame  principle  has  regulated  the  decifions 
in  the  courts  of  England  in  cafes  of  a  fimilar  nature, 
which  have  within  thefe  few  years  come  before  them. 

3.  Though  this  contrail  may  be  perfeited  before  de¬ 
livery  of  the  fubjeit,  the  property  remains  till  then  with 
the  vender  :  (See  N°  clxii.  9.).  Yet  till  delivery,  the 
hazard  of  its  deterioration  falls  on  the  purchafer,  becaufe 
he  has  all  the  profits  arifing  from  it  after  the  fale.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fubjeit  itfelf  perifhesto  the  vender  : 
(1.)  If  it  fhould  perifli  through  his  fault,  or  after  his 
undue  delay  to  deliver  it.  (2.)  If  a  fubjeit  is  fold  as 
a  fungible,  and  not  as  an  individual,  or  corpus 7  e.  g.  a 
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quantity  of  farm-wheat,  fold  without  diftinguifhing  the  Law  of 
parcel  to  be  delivered  from  the  reft  of  the  farm.  Scotian(\ 
(3.)  The  periculum  lies  on  the  vender  till  delivery,  if  ~" 
he  be  obliged  by  a  fpecial  article  in  the  contrail  to  de¬ 
liver  the  fubjeit  at  a  certain  place. 

4.  Location  is  that  contrail  where  a  hire  is  ftipu-  Location, 
lated  for  the  ufe  of  things,  or  for  the  ferviceof  perfons. 

He  who  lets  his  work  or  the  ufe  of  his  property  to 
hire,  is  the  locator  or  leffor  ^  and  the  other,  the  con-* 
duitor  or  leffee.  In  the  location  of  things,  the  leffor 
is  obliged  to  deliver  the  fubjeit,  fitted  to  the  ufe  it  was 
let  for  ;  and  the  lelfee  muft  preferve  it  carefully,  put 
it  to  no  other  ufe,  arid,  after  that  is  over,  reftore  it. 

Where  a  workman  or  artificer  lets  his  labour,  and  if 
the  work  is  either  not  performed  according  to  contrail, 
or  if  it  be  infufficient,  even  from  mere  unfkilfulnefs,  he 
is  liable  to  his  employer  in  damages,  for  he  ought  not, 
as  an  artificer,  to  have  undertaken  a  work  to  which  he 
was  not  equal.  A  fervant  hired  for  a  certain  term  is 
entitled  to  his  full  wages,  though  from  ficknefs  or  other 
accident  he  fhould  be  difabled  for  a  part  of  his  time  : 
but  if  he  die  before  the  term,  his  wages  are  only  due 
for  the  time  he  aitually  ferved.  If  a  matter  dies,  or 
without  good  reafon  turns  off,  before  the  term,  a  fervant 
who  eats  in  his  houfe,  the  fervant  is  entitled  to  his  full 
wages,  and  to  his  maintenance  till  that  term  ;  and,  on 
the  other  part,  a  fervant  who  without  ground  deferts  his 
fervice,  forfeits  his  wages  and  maintenance,  and  is  liable 
to  his  matter  in  damages. 

5.  Society  or  copartnerJJjip  is  a  contract,  whereby  the  Society, 
feveral  partners  agree  concerning  the  communication 

of  lofs  and  gain  arifing  from  the  fubje6t  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  It  is  formed  by  the  reciprocal  choice  .which  the 
partners  make  one  of  another  ;  and  fo  is  not  conflitut- 
ed  in  the  cafe  of  co-heirs,  or  of  feveral  legatees  in  the 
fame  fubjeCt.  A  copartnerfhip  may  be  fo  conffituted, 
that  one  of  the  partners  fhall,  either  from  his  foie  right 
of  property  in  the  fubjeCt,  or  from  his  fuperior  fkill,  be 
entitled  to  a  certain  (hare  of  the  profits,  without  being 
fubjt'Cled  to  any  part  of  the  lofs  *,  but  a  fociety,  where 
one  partner  is  to  bear  a  certain  proportion  of  lofs,  with¬ 
out  being  entitled  to  any  (hare  of  the  profits,  calltd  by 
the  Romans  focietas  Iconina ,  is  juftly  reprobated.  All 
the  partners  are  entitled  to  fhares  of  profit  and  lofs  pro¬ 
portioned  to  their  feveral  flocks  where  it  is  not  other- 
wife  covenanted. 

6.  As  partners  are  united,  from  a  dele&us  perfonce , 
in  a  kind  of  brotherhood,  no  partner  can,  without  a 
fpecial  power  contained  in  the  contract,  transfer  any 
part  of  his  fhare  to  another.  All  the  partners  are  bound 
in  folidum  by  the  obligation  of  any  one  of  them,  if  he 
fubferibe  by  the  firfi  or  focial  name  of  the  company  ; 
unlefs  it  be  a  deed  that  falls  not  under  the  common 
courfe  of  adminiflration.  The  company  effects  are  the 
common  property  of  the  fociety  fubjeCted  to  its  debts  j 
fo  that  no  partner  can  claim  a  divifion  thereof,  even  af¬ 
ter  the  fociety  is  diffolved,  till  they  are  paid  *,  and,con- 
fequently,  no  creditor  of  a  partner  can,  by  diligence, 
carry  to  himfelf  the  property  of  any  part  of  the  com¬ 
mon  flock,  in  prejudice  of  a  company  creditor  :  but  he 
may,  by  arreftment,  fecure  his  debtor’s  fhare  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  hands,  to  be  made  forthcoming  to  him  at  the 
clofe  of  the  copartnerfhip,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  not  exhauft- 
ed  by  the  company  debts. 

7.  Society  being  founded  in  the  mutual  confidence 
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Law  of  among  the  focii ,  is  diffolved,  not  only  by  the  renuncia- 

^Scotland.  but  by  the  death  of  any  one  of  them,  if  it  be  not 

otherwife  fpecially  covenanted,  A  partner  who  re- 
nounces  upon  unfair  views,  or  at  a  critical  time,  when 
his  withdrawing  may  be  fatal  to  the  fociety,  loofes  his 
partners  from  all  their  engagements  to  him,  while  he 
is  bound  to  them  for  all  the  profits  he  (hall  make  by 
his  withdrawing,  and  for  the  lofs  arifing  thereby  to 
the  company.  Not  only  natural,  but  civil  death,  e.  g. 
arifing  from  a  fentence  inflicting  capital  punifhment, 
makes  one  incapable  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  part¬ 
ner,  and  confequently  diffolves  the  fociety.  In  both 
cafes  of  death  and  renunciation,  the  remaining  part¬ 
ners  may  continue  the  copartnership,  either  exprefsly, 
by  entering  into  a  new  contract  $  or  tacitly,  by  carry¬ 
ing  on  their  trade  as  formerly.  Public  trading  com¬ 
panies  are  now  every  day  conflituted,  with  rules  very 
different  from  thofe  which  either  obtained  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  law,  or  at  this  day  obtain  in  private  focieties.  The 
proprietors  or  partners  in  thefe,  though  they  may  tranf- 
fer  their  fhares,  cannot  renounce  5  nor  does  their  death 
diffolve  the  company,  but  the  fhare  of  the  deceafed  de- 
fcends  to  his  reprefentative. 

A  joint  8.  A  joint  trade  is  not  a  copartnerfhip,  but  a  mo- 

trade.  mentary  contrad,  where  two  or  more  perfons  agree  to 
contribute  a  fum,  to  be  employed  in  a  particular  courfe 
of  trade,  the  produce  whereof  is  to  be  divided  among 
the  adventurers  5  according  to  their  feveral  fhares,  after 
the  voyage  is  finifhed.  If,  in  a  joint  trade,  that  part¬ 
ner  who  is  intrufted  with  the  money  for  purchafing  the 
goods,  fliould,  in  place  of  paying  them  in  cafh,  buy 
them  upon  credit,  the  furnifher  who  followed  his  faith 
alone  in  the  fale,  has  no  recourfe  againft  the  other  ad¬ 
venturers,  he  can  only  recover  from  them  what  of  the 
buyer’s  fhare  is  yet  in  their  hands.  Where  any  one  of 
the  adventurers  in  a  joint  trade  becomes  bankrupt,  the 
others  are  preferable  to  his  creditors,  upon  the  common 
flock,  as  long  as  it  continues  undivided,  for  their  relief 
of  all  the  engagements  entered  into  by  them  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  adventure. 

Mandate,  9*  Mandate  is  a  contrad,  by  which  one  employs 
another  to  manage  any  bufinefs  for  him  ;  and  by  the 
Roman  law,  it  mufl  have  been  gratuitous.  It  may  be 
conflituted  tacitly,  by  one’s  fullering  another  to  ad  in  a 
certain  branch  of  his  affairs,  for  a  trad  of  time  together, 
without  challenge.  The  mandatory  is  at  liberty  not  to 
accept  of  the  mandate  j  and,  as  his  powers  are  folely 
founded  in  the  mandant’s  commiflion,  he  mufl,  if  he 
undertakes  it,  ftridly  adhere  to  the  directions  given 
him  :  Nor  is  it  a  good  defence,  that  the  method  he  fol¬ 
lowed  was  more  rational  j  for  in  that  his  employer  was 
the  proper  judge.  Where  no  fpecial  rules  are  prefcri- 
bed,  the  mandatory,  if  he  ads  prudently,  is  fecure, 
whatever  the  fuccefs  may  be  \  and  he  can  fue  for  the 
recovery  of  all  the  expences  reafonably  difburfed  by 
him  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 

10.  Mandate  may  be  general,  containing  a  power 
of  adminiftering  the  mandant’s  whole  affairs*,  but  no 
mandate  implies  a  power  of  difpofing  gratuitoufly  of 
the  conflituent’s  property,  nor  even  of  felling  his  heri¬ 
tage  for  an  adequate  price  )  but  a  general  mandatory^ 
may  fell  fuch  of  the  moveables  as  mufl  otherwife  perifli. 
No  mandatory  can,  without  fpecial  powers,  trar.fad 
doubtful  claims  belonging  to  his  conflituent,  or  refer 
them  to  arbiters. 


A.  W.  Part  III. 

11.  Mandates  expire,  (1,)  By  the  revocation  of  the  Law  of 
employer,  though  only  tacit,  as  if  he  fliould  name  an-  Scotland^ 
other  mandatory  for  the  fame  bufinefs.  (2.)  By  the 
renunciation  of  the  mandatory  *,  even  after  he  has  exe¬ 
cuted  a  part  of  his  commiflion,  if  his  office  be  gratuitous. 

(3.)  By  the  death  either  of  the  mandant  or  mandatory  ; 

But  if  matters  are  not  entire,  the  mandate  continues 
in  force,  notwithflanding  fuch  revocation,  renunciation, 
or  death.  Procuratories  of  reflgnation  and  precepts 
of  feifln  are  made  out  in  the  form  of  mandates  ;  but, 
becaufe  they  are  granted  for  the  foie  benefit  of  the  man¬ 
datory,  all  of  them,  excepting  precepts  of  dare  conJlatr 
are  declared  (by  aCl  1693)  to  continue  after  the  death 
either  of  the  granter  or  grantee.  Deeds  which  con¬ 
tain  a  claufe  or  mandate  for  regiflration,  are  for  the 
fame  reafon  made  regiflrable  after  the  death  of  either 
(by  ad  1693  and  1696). 

12.  The  favour  of  commerce  has  introduced  a  tacit 
mandate,  by  which  mailers  of  ffiips  are  empowered 
to  contract  in  name  of  their  exercitors  or  employers, 
for  repairs,  ihip-provifions,  and  whatever  elfe  may  be 
neeeffary  for  the  fliip  or  crew  ;  fo  as  to  oblige  not  theni- 
felves  only,  but  their  employers.  Whoever  has  the  ac¬ 
tual  charge  of  the  ffiip  is  deemed  the  mailer,  though 
he  fliould  have  no  commiflion  from  the  exercitors,  or 
fliould  be  fubllituted  by  the  mailer  in  the  diredion  of 
the  fliip  without  their  knowledge.  Exercitors  are 
liable,  whether  the  mailer  has  paid  his  own  money  to 
a  merchant  for  neceffarics,  or  has  borrowed  money  to 
purchafe  them.  The  furniffier  or  lender  mufl  prove 
that  the  fliip  needed  repairs,  proviiion,  &c.  to  fuch  an 
extent ;  but  he  is  under  no  neceffity  to  prove  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  money  or  materials  to  the  {hip’s  uie. 

If  there  are  feveral  exercitors,  they  are  liable  Jtnga/i  in 

folidum.  In  the  fame  manner  the  undertaker  of  any 
branch  of  trade,  manufacture,  or  other  land  ncgocia- 
tion  is  bound  by  the  contrads  of  the  inftitors  whom  he 
fets  over  it,  in  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  fubjed  of  t hzpree- 
pojitura . 

13.  ContraCls  and  obligations,  in  themfelves  imper-  Homok>"-&* 
fed,  receive  ilrength  by  the  contrador  or  his  heirs  do-tion. 

ing  any  ad  thereafter  which  imports  an  approbation  of 
them,  and  confequently  fupplies  the  want  of  an  origi¬ 
nal  legal  confent.  This  is  called  homologation  ;  and  it 
takes  place  even  in  deeds  intrinfically  null,  whether 
the  nullity  arifes  from  the  w?ant  of  flatutory  folemnities 
or  from  the  incapacity  of  the  granter.  It  cannot  be 
inferred,  (j .)  By  the  ad  of  a  perfon  who  was  not  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  original  deed  j  for  one  cannot  ap¬ 
prove  what  he  is  ignorant  of.  (2.)  Homologation  has 
no  place  where  the  ad  or  deed,  which  is  pleaded  as 
fuch,  can  be  aferibed  to  any  other  caufe  *,  for  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  come  under  an  obligation  is  not  prefumed. 

14.  QucfucontraBs  are  formed  without  explicit  con-  Quafi-cen- 
fent,  by  one  of  the  parties  doing  fomething  which  by  itstra&s. 
nature  either  obliges  him  to  the  other  party,  or  the 

other  party  to  him.  Under  this  clafs  may  be  reckoned 
tuffiry,  gtc.  the  entry  of  an  heir,  negotiorum  geJHo,  in - 
dehiti folutio ,  communion  of  goods  between  two  or  more 
common  proprietors,  and  mercium  jaBus  levandce  navis 
canfa  Negotiorum  gejiio  form's  thofe  obligations  w  hich 
arife  from  the  management  of  a  perfon’s  affairs,  in  his 
abfence,  by  another,  without  any  mandate.  As  fuch 
manager  ads  without  authority  from  the  proprietor, 
he  ought  to  be  liable  in  exad  diligence,  unlefs  he  has 
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Lav.’ of  from  frsendthip  Interpofed  in  affairs  which  admitted  no 
f  ot«and.  delay  :  and  he  is  accountable  for  his  intromiflions  with 
""  intereft.  On  the  other  part,  he  is  entitled  to  the  re¬ 
covery  of  his  neceffary  difburfements  on  the  fubje<ft, 
and  to  be  relieved  of  the  obligations  in  which  he  may 
Lave  bound  himfelf  in  confequence  of  the  management. 

is.  Indebiti  fclutio ,  or  the  payment  to  one  of  what 
is  not  due  to  him,  if  made  through  any  miftake,  either 
of  fail,  or  even  of  law,  founds  him  who  made  the  pay¬ 
ment  in  an  a£lion  a  gain  ft  the  receiver  for  repayment 
(condi&io  indebiti ).  This  a&ion  does  not  lie,  (i.)  If 
the  fum  paid  was  due  ex  equitate ,  or  by  a  natural  ob¬ 
ligation  :  for  the  obligation  to  reftore  is  founded  folely 
in  equity.  (2.)  If  he  who  made  the  payment  knew 
that  nothing  was  due  :  for  qui  confulto  dat  quod  non  de - 
bebat,  prcefumitur  donare . 

Right  of  di-  16.  Where  two  or  more  perfons  become  common 
viding  com-  proprietors  of  the  fame  fubje£t,  either  by  legacy,  gift, 
mon  proper-  or  purc^afe?  without  the  view  of  copartnerfhip,  an  ob¬ 
ligation  is  thereby  created  among  the  proprietors  to 
communicate  the  profit  and  lofs  arifing  from  the  fubjetft, 
while  it  remains  common  :  And  the  fubjeft  may  be 
divided  at  the  fuit  of  any  having  intereft.  This  divi- 
fion,  where  £he  queftion  is  among  the  common  proprie¬ 
tors,  is  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  refpeBivc  pro¬ 
perties  :  But  where  the  queilion  is  between  the  pro¬ 
prietors  and  thofe  having  fervi tudes  upon  the  property, 
the  fuperfice  is  only  divided,  without  prejudice  to  the 
property.  Commonties  belonging  to  the  king,  or  to 
royal  boroughs,  are  not  divifible.  Lands  lying  runrig, 
and  belonging  to  different  proprietors,  may  be  divided, 
with  the  exception  of  borough  and  incorporated  acres  5 
the  execution  of  which  is  committed  to  the  judge  or¬ 
dinary,  or  juftices  of  the  peace. 

Lex  Rhodia  *7*  The  throwing  of  goods  overboard,  for  lighten- 
dejattu.  *ng  a  ftup  in  a  ftorm,  creates  an  obligation,  whereby 
the  owners  of  the  fhip  and  goods  faved  are  obliged  to 
contribute  for  the  relief  of  thofe  whofe  goods  wrere 
thrown  overboard,  fo  that  all  may  bear  a  proportional 
lofs  of  the  goods  ejected  for  the  common  fafety.  In 
this  contribution,  the  fhip’s  provifions  fuffer  no  eftima- 
tion.  A  mailer  who  has  cut  his  mail,  or  parted  with 
his  anchor,  to  fave  the  fhip,  is  entitled  to  this  relief : 
but  if  he  has  loft  them  by  the  ftorin,  the  lofs  falls  only 
on  the  fhip  and  freight.  If  the  eje£tion  does  not  fave 
the  fhip,  the  goods  preferved  from  fhipwreck  are  not 
liable  in  contribution.  Ejection  may  be  lawfully 
made,  if  the  mailer  and  a  third  part  of  the  mariners 
judge  that  meafure  neceffary,  though  the  owner  of  the 
goods  ftiould  oppofe  it  :  and  the  goods  eje&ed  are  to 
be  valued  at  the  price  that  goods  of  the  fame  fort  which 
are  faved  fhall  be  afterwards  fold  for. 

Acre  {Tory  *8.  There  are  certain  obligations  which  cannot  fub- 

ebligations.  by  themfe.lves,  but  are  accefjions  to,  or  make  a  part 

of,  other  obligations.  Of  this  fort  are  fidrjujfton,  and 
the  obligation  to  pay  intereft .  Cautionry ,  or  fdejujjiott , 
is  that  obligation  by  which  one  becomes  engaged  as  fe- 
curity  for  another,  that  he  fhall  either  pay  a  fum,  or 
perforin  a  deed. 

Cautionry.  19.  A  cautioner  for  a  fum  of  money  may  be  bound, 
either  limply  as  cautioner  for  the  principal  debtor,  or 
conjundtly  and  feverally  for  and  with  the  principal 
debtor.  The  firft  has,  by  our  cuftoms,  the  beneficium 
or  dims ,  or  of  difeuflion  \  by  which  the  creditor  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  difeufs  the  proper  debtor,  before  he  can  in- 
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fill  for  payment  againfl  the  cautioner.  Where  one  is 

bound  as  full  debtor  with  and  for  the  principal,  or  con- _ 

jun&ly  and  feverally  with  him,  the  two  obligants  are 
bound  equally  in  the  fame  obligation,  each  in  folidurn  ; 
and  confequently,  the  cautioner,  though  he  is  but  an 
acceffory,  may  be  fued  for  the  whole,  without  either  dif- 
cufting  or  even  citing  the  principal  debtor.  Cautioners 
for  performance  of  fa£fs  by  another,  or  for  the  faith¬ 
ful  difeharge  of  an  office  (e.  g.  for  factors,  tutors,  &e.), 
cannot  by  the  nature  of  their  engagement  be  bound 
conjun6tly  and  feverally  with  the  principal  obligant, 
becaufe  the  fad:  to  which  the  principal  is  bound 
cannot  poffibly  be  performed  by  any  other.  In  fuch 
engagements,  therefore,  the  failure  mull  be  previoufly 
constituted  againft  the  proper  debtor,  before  a&ion  can 
be  brought  againft  the  cautioner  for  making  up  the  lofs 
of  the  party  fuffering. 

20.  The  cautioner,  who  binds  himfelf  at  the  delire 
of  the  principal  debtor,  has  an  aElio  mandati  or  of  re¬ 
lief  againft  him,  for  recovering  the  principal  and  in¬ 
tereft  paid  by  himfelf  to  the  creditor,  and  for  neceffary 
damages  :  which  adion  lies  de  jure,  though  the  credi¬ 
tor  fhould  not  aflign  to  him  on  payment.  As  relief 
againft  the  debtor  is  implied  in  fidejuiTory  obligations, 
the  cautioner,  w  here  fuch  relief  is  cut  off,  is  no  longer 
bound  :  hence  the  defence  of  prefeription  frees  the  cau¬ 
tioner,  as  well  as  the  principal  debtor. 

21.  But  (1.)  Where  the  cautionry  is  interpofed  to 
an  obligation  merely  natural,  the  relief  is  reftrided 
to  the  liims  that  have  really  turned  to  the  debtor’s 
profit.  (2.)  A  cautioner  who  pays  without  citing  the 
debtor,  lofes  his  relief,  in  fo  far  as  the  debtor  had  a  re¬ 
levant  defence  againft  the  debt,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Relief  is  not  competent  to  the  cautioner,  till  he  either 
pays  the  debt,  or  is  diftreffed  for  it  \  except,  ift,  Where 
the  debtor  is  exprefsly  bound  to  deliver  to  the  cau¬ 
tioner  his  obligation  cancelled,  againft  a  day  cer¬ 
tain,  and  has  failed  \  or,  2dly,  Where  the  debtor  is 
vergens  ad  inopiam ;  in  w'hich  cafe  the  cautioner  may, 
by  proper  diligence,  fecure  the  debtor’s  funds  for  his 
own  relief,  even  before  payment  or  diftrefs. 

22.  A  right  of  relief  is  competent  de  jure  to  the 
cautioner,  who  pays,  againft  his  co-cautioners,  unlcfs 
where  the  cautioner  appears  to  have  renounced  it.  In 
confequence  of  this  implied  relief,  a  creditor,  if  he 
fhall  grant  a  difeharge  to  any  one  of  the  cautioners,, 
muft,  in  demanding  the  debt  from  the  others,  deduft 
that  part  as  to  which  he  has  cut  off  their  relief  by 
that  difeharge.  Where  the  principal  debtor,  in  a* 
bond  in  which  a  cautioner  is  bound,  grants  bond  of 
corroboration  with  a  new  cautioner,  both  cautioners, 
as  they  intervene  for  the  fame  debt,  and  at  the  defire 
of  the  fame  debtor,  have  a  mutual  relief  againft  each 
other  \  but  w  here  the  cautioner  in  the  firft  bond  figns 
as  a  principal  obligant  in  the  corroboration,  the  cau¬ 
tioner  in  the  new  bond,  it  would  feem,  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  total  relief  againft  the  firft  cautioner.  At 
fame  .time,  the  decifions  of  the  court  of  feffion  are 
not  perfectly  at  one  upon  this  branch  of  the  do&rine  of 
cautionry. 

23.  Cautionry  is  alfo  judicial ',  as  in  a  fufpenfion.  It  judicial 
is  fufficient  to  loofe  the  cautioner,  that  when  he  became cautionrji 
bond,  the  fufpender  had  good  reafon  to  fufpend,  e.  g. 

if  the  charger  had  at  that  period  no  title,  or  had  not 
then  performed  his  part^  though  thefe  grounds  of  fuf- 

peniion 


of  penfion  fliould  be  afterwards  taken  off.  In  all  mari- 
nt^‘  time  caufes,  where  the  parties  are  frequently  foreigners, 
the  defender  mull  give  caution  judicto  fijh  et  judicatum 
Jbl'Vi :  fuch  cautioner  gets  free  by  the  death  of  the  de¬ 
fender  before  fentence  \  but  he  continues  bound,  though 
the  caufe  fliould  be  carried  from  the  admiral  to  the 
court  of  feftion.  This  fort  of  caution  is  only  to  be  ex- 
a&ed  in  caufes  ftri&ly  maritime. 

24.  It  happens  frequently,  that  a  creditor  takes 
two  or  more  obligants  bound  to  him,  all  as  principal 
debtors,  without  fidejuflion.  Where  they  are  fo 
bound,  for  the  performance  of  fa&s  that  are  in  them- 
felves  indivifible,  they  are  liable  each  for  the  whole 
or  Jinguli  in  folidum.  But,  if  the  obligation  be  for  a 

fum  of  money,  they  are  only  liable  prorata ;  unlefs, 
(1.)  Where  they  are  in  exprefs  words  bound  conjun&- 
ly  and  fever  all  y ;  or,  (2.)  In  the  cafe  of  bills  or  pro- 
miffory  notes.  One  of  feveral  obligants  of  this  fort, 
who  pays  the  whole  debt,  or  fulfils  the  obligation,  is 
entitled  to  a  proportional  relief  againfl  the  reft  }  in  fuch 
manner,  that  the  lofs  muft,  in  every  cafe,  fall  equally 
upon  all  the  fol vent  obligants. 
of  25.  Obligations  for  fums  of  money  are  frequently 
accompanied  with  an  obligation  for  the  annualrent  or 
intereft  thereof.  Interef  (ufura)  is  the  profit  due  by 
the  debtor  of  a  fum  of  money,  to  the  creditor  for  the 
ufe  of  it.  The  canon  law*  confidcred  the  taking  of 
intereft  as  unlawful  ;  the  law  of  Mofes  allowed  it  to 
be  exacted  from  ftrangers  :  and  all  the  reformed  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  have  found  it  neceffary,  after  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Romans,  to  authorize  it  at  certain  rates 
fixed  by  ftatute.  Soon  after  the  Reformation,  our  le¬ 
gal  intereft  was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per 
annum  :  from  which  time  it  had  been  gradually  redu¬ 
ced,  till  at  laft,  by  12  Ann.  flat.  2.  c.  16.  it  was 
brought  to  five  per  cent,  and  has  continued  at  that  rate 
ever  fince. 

26.  Intereft  is  due,  either  by  law  or  by  pa&ion . 
It  is  due  by  law ,  either  from  the  force  of  Jiatute ,  un¬ 
der  which  may  be  included  a&s  of  federunt,  ox  from 
the  nature  of  the  tranfaBion .  Bills  of  exchange,  and 
inland  bills,  though  they  fliould  not  be  protefted,  car¬ 
ry  intereft  from  their  date  in  cale  of  not  acceptance  5 
or  from  the  day  of  their  falling  due,  in  cafe  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  not  payment.  Where  a  bill  is  accept¬ 
ed,  which  bears  no  term  of  payment,  or  which  is  pay¬ 
able  on  demand,  no  intereft  is  due  till  demand  be 
made  of  the  fum,  the  legal  voucher  of  which  is  a  no¬ 
torial  protefl.  Intereft  is  due  by  a  debtor  after  de¬ 
nunciation,  for  all  the  fums  contained  in  the  diligence, 
even  for  that  part  which  is  made  up  of  intereft.  Sums 
paid  by  cautioners  on  diftrefs  carry  intereft,  not  only 
as  to  the  principal  fum  in  the  obligation,  but  as  to  the 
intereft  paid  by  the  cautioner.  Fa&ors  named  by  the 
court  of  feflion  are  liable  for  intereft,  by  a  fpecial  a&: 
of  federunt }  fee  N°  clxxii.  1 1. 

27.  It  arifes  ex  lege ,  or  from  the  nature  of  the 
tranfa&ion,  that  a  purchafer  in  a  fale  is  liable  in  irite- 
reft  for  the  price  of  the  lands  bought  from  the  term 
of  his  entry,  though  the  price  ftiould  be  arrefted  in 
his  hands,  or  though  the  feller  ftiould  not  be  able  to 
deliver  to  him  a  fufficient  progrefs  or  title  to  the 
lands  ;  for  no  purchafer  can  in  equity  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  the  lands,  while  at  the  fame  time  he  retains  the  in¬ 
tereft  of  the  price;  but  lawful  confignation  of  the 


price  made  by  a  purchafer,  upon  the  refufal  of  the  Law  of 
perfon’s  having  right  to  receive  it,  flops  the  currency  Scotlaid. 
of  intereft.  Where  one  intermeddles  wuth  money  be- 
longing  to  another  which  carries  intereft,  he  ought  to 
reftore  it  cum  omni obventione  et  caufa  ;  and  is  therefore 
liable  in  the  intereft  of  it,  as  being  truly  an  acceffory 
of  the  fubje&  itfelf.  It  is  alfo  from  the  nature  of  the 
tranfa&ion,  that  intereft  is  in  certain  cafes  allowed  to 
merchants  or  others  in  name  of  damages. 

28.  Intereft  is  due  by  exprefs  paBion ,  where  there 
is  a  claufe  in  a  bond  or  obligation,  by  which  money 
is  made  to  carry  intereft.  An  obligation  is  not  law'- 
ful,  where  it  is  agreed  on,  that  the  yearly  intereft  of 
the  fum  lent,  if  it  ftiould  not  be  paid  pun&ually  as  it 
falls  due,  fliall  be  accumulated  into  a  principal  fum 
bearing  intereft  ;  but  an  obligation  may  be  lawfully 
granted,  not  only  for  the  fum  truly  lent,  but  for  the 
intereft  to  the  day  at  which  the  obligation  is  made 
payable,  whereby  the  intermediate  intereft  is  accumu¬ 
lated  into  a  principal  fum  from  the  term  of  payment. 

Intereft  may  be  alio  due  by  implied  paBion ;  I  bus 
where  the  intereft  upon  a  debt  is  by  a  letter  promifed 
for  time  paft,  fuch  prcmife  implies  a  pa&ion  for  intereft 
as  long  as  the  debt  remains  unpaid  }  thus  alfo  the  ufe 
of  payment  of  intereft  prefumes  a  pa&ion,  and  wlien 
intereft  is  exprefled  for  one  terra,  it  is  prefumed  to  be 
bargained  for  till  payment. 

29.  The  fubje&  matter  of  all  obligations  confifls  ei-  General 
ther  of  things  or  of  fa  Sis.  Things  exempted  from 
commerce  cannot  be  the  fubje&  of  obligation.  (See°i0n.  *** 
N°  clxii.  2.).  One  cannot  be  obliged  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  fa&  naturally  impoftible  ;  nor  of  a  fa&  in 

itfelf  immoral,  for  that  is  alfo  in  the  judgment  of  law 
impoftible.  Since  impoftible  obligations  are  null,  no 
penalty  or  damage  can  be  incurred  for  non-perform¬ 
ance  :  but  it  is  otherwife,  if  the  fa&  be  in  itfelf  pof- 
fible,  though  not  in  the  debtor’s  power  *,  in  w  hich  cafe 
the  rule  obtains,  locum  faSii  imprafabilis  fubit  damnum 
et  interejfe. 

30.  An  obligation,  to  which  a  condition  is  obje&- 
ed,  either  naturally  or  morally  impoftible,  is  in  the 
general  cafe  null ;  for  the  parties  are  prefumed  not  to 
have  been  ferious.  But  fuch  obligation  is  valid,  and 
the  condition  thereof  held  pro  non  fcripta ,  (1.)  In  tef- 
taments  :  (2.)  In  obligations,  to  the  performance  of 
which  the  granter  lies  under  a  natural  tie,  as  in  bonds 
of  provifion  to  a  child.  Where  an  obligation  is 
granted  under  a  condition,  lawful  but  unfavourable, 
e.  g.  that  the  creditor  (hall  not  marry  without  the 
confent  of  certain  friends,  no  more  weight  is  given 
to  the  condition  than  the  judge  thinks  reafonable. 

A  condition,  which  is  in  fome  degree  in  the  power 
of  the  creditor  himfelf,  is  held  as  fulfilled,  if  he  has 
done  all  he  could  to  fulfil  it.  Implement  or  perform¬ 
ance  cannot  be  demanded  in  a  mutual  contra&,  by  that 
party  who  himfelf  declines  or  cannot  fulfil  the  coun¬ 
terpart. 

31.  Donation ,  fo  long  as  the  fubje&  is  not  deliver- Donation, 
ed  to  the  donee,  may  be  juftly  ranked  among  obliga¬ 
tions  *  and  it  is  that  obligation  which  arifes  from  the 

mere  good  will  and  liberality  of  the  granter.  Dona¬ 
tions  imply  no  warrandice,  but  from  the  future  fa&s 
of  the  donor.  They  are  hardly  revocable  by  our  law 
for  ingratitude,  though  it  fliould  be  of  the  groffeft 
kind :  thofe  betwixt  man  and  wife  are  revocable  by 
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the  donor,  even  after  the  death  of  the  donee  ;  but  re- 
muneratory  grants,  not  being  truly  donations,  cannot 
be  fo  revoked.  That  fpeeial  fort  of  donation,  which 
is  conftituted  verbally,  is  called  a  promife .  The  Ro¬ 
man  law  entitled  all  donors  to  the  beneficium  competen¬ 
tly,  in  virtue  of  which  they  might  retain  fuch  part  of 
the  donation  as  was  neceflary  for  their  own  fubfift- 
ence.  Our  law  allows  this  benefit  to  fathers,  with 
refpecf  to  the  provifions  granted  to  their  children  ; 
and  to  grandfathers,  which  is  a  natural  confequence 
of  children’s  obligation  to  aliment  their  indigent  pa¬ 
rents  ;  but  to  no  collateral  relation,  not  even  to  bro¬ 
thers. 

3  2.  Donations  made  in  contemplation  of  death,  or 
mortis  caufa,  are  of  the  nature  of  legacies,  and  like 
them  revocable  :  confequently,  not  being  effe&ual  in 
the  granter’s  life,  they  cannot  compete  with  any  of 
his  creditors  ;  not  even  with  thofe  whofe  debts  were 
contracted  after  the  donation.  They  are  underftood 
to  be  given  from  a  perfonal  regard  to  the  donee,  and 
therefore  fall  by  his  predeceafe.  No  deed,  after  deli¬ 
very,  is  to  be  prefumed  a  donatio  mortis  caufa  ;  for  re¬ 
vocation  is  excluded  by  delivery. 

33.  Deeds  are  not  prefumed,  in  dubio,  to  be  dona¬ 
tions.  Hence,  a  deed  by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor,  if 
donation  be  not  exprefled,  is  prefumed  to  be  granted 
in  fecurity  or  fatisfaClion  of  the  debt  j  but  bonds  of 
provifion  to  children  are,  from  the  prefumption  of  pa¬ 
ternal  affeCtion,  conftrued  to  be  intended  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  patrimony;  yet  a  tocher,  given  to  a  daughter 
in  her  marriage  contraCl,  is  prelumed  to  be  in  fatis- 
fa&ion  of  all  former  bonds  and  debts  ;  becaufe  mar¬ 
riage  contrails  ufually  contain  the  whole  provifions  in 
favour  of  the  bride.  One  who  aliments  a  perfon  that 
is  come  of  age,  without  an  exprefs  paClion  for  board, 
is  prefumed  to  have  entertained  him  as  a  friend,  unlefs 
in  the  cafe  of  thofe  wrho  earn  their  living  by  the  en¬ 
tertainment  or  board  of  Grangers.  But  alimony  given 
to  minors,  who  cannot  bargain  for  themfelves,  is  not 
accounted  a  donation  ;  except  either  where  it  is  pre¬ 
fumed  from  the  near  relation  of  the  perfon  alimenting, 
that  it  vras  given  ex  pietate  ;  or  where  the  minor  had  a 
father  or  curators,  with  whom  a  bargain  might  have 
been  made.  / 

Sect,  XVI.  Of  the  Diffolution  or  ExtinBion  of  Obli¬ 
gations . 

I.  Obligations  may  be  diffolved  by  performance ,  or 
implement,  confent,  compenfation,  novation,  and  confufon . 
(1.)  By  fpecifical  performance  :  thus,  an  obligation  for 
a  fum  of  money  is  extinguifhed  by  payment.  The 
creditor  is  not  obliged  to  accept  of  payment  by  parts, 
unlefs  where  the  fum  is  payable  by  different  divifions. 

If  a  debtor  in  two  or  more  feparate  bonds  to  the  fame 
creditor,  made  an  indefinite  payment,  without  afcrib- 
ing  it  at  the  time  to  any  one  of  the  obligations,  the 
payment  is  applied,  ift,  To  intereft,  or  to  fums  not 
bearing  intereft.  2dly,  To  the  fums  that  are  leaft  fe- 
cured,  if  the  debtor  thereby  incurs  no  rigorous  penalty.. 
But,  3dly,  If  this  application  be  penal  on  the  debtor, 
e.  g.  by  fuffering  the  legal  of  an  adjudication  to  ex¬ 
pire,  the  payment  will  be  applied  *fo  as  to  fave  the 
debtor  from  that  forfeiture.  Where  one  of  the  debts 
is  fecured  by  a  cautioner,  the  other  not,  the  appli* 
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cation  is  to  be  fo  made,  ceteris  paribus,  that  both 
creditor  and  cautioner  may  have  equal  juftice  done  to 
them. 

2.  Payment  made  by  the  debtor  upon  a  miftake  in 
faCt,  to  one  whom  he  believed,  upon  probable  grounds, 
ta  have  the  right  of  receiving  payment,  extinguifhes 
the  obligation.  But  payment  made  to  one,  to  w'hom 
the  law  denies  the  power  of  receiving  it,  has  not  this 
effect  ;  as  if  a  debtor,  feized  by  letters  of  caption, 
fhould  make  payment  to  the  meflVnger  ;  for  ignorantia 
juris  neminem  excufat .  In  all  debts,  the  debtor,  it  he 
be  not  interpelled,  may  fafely  pay  before  the  term,  ex¬ 
cept  in  tack  duties  or  feu  duties  *,  the  payment  where¬ 
of,  before  the  terms  at  which  they  are  made  payable, 
as  conftrued  to  be  collufive,  in  a  queftion  with  a  cre¬ 
ditor  of  the  landlord  or  fuperior.  Payment  is  in  dubio 
prefumed,  by  the  voucher  of  the  debt  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  debtor  ;  chirographum,  apud  debitorcm 
repertum ,  prcefumitur  folutum . 

3.  Obligations  are  extinguifhable  by  the  confent  of  By  confent; 
the  creditor ,  who,  without  full  implement,  or  even 

any  implement,  may  renounce  the  right  conftituted  in 
his  own  favour.  Though  a  difeharge  or  acquittance 
granted  by  one  whom  the  debtor  bona  fide  took  for 
the  creditor,  but  who  wras  not,  extinguishes-  the  obli¬ 
gation,  if  the  fatisfa&ion  made  by  the  debtor  was 
real  ;  yet  where  it  is  imaginary,  the  difeharge  will 
not  fereen  him  from  paying  to  the  true  creditor  the 
debt  for  which  he  had  made  no  prior  fatisfa6!ion.  In 
all  debts  which  are  conftituted  by  writing,  the  extinc¬ 
tion,  whether  it  be  by  fpecifical  performance  or  bare 
confent,  muft  be  proved,  either  by  the  oath  of  the 
creditor,  or  by  a  difeharge  in  writing  ;  and  the  fame 
folemnities  which  law  requires  in  the  obligation,  are 
neceflary  in  the  difeharge  :  but,  where  payment  is 
made,  not  by  the  debtor  himfelf,  but  by  the  creditor’s 
intromiflion  with  the  rents  of  the  debtor’s  eftate,  or  by 
delivery  to  him  of  goods  in  name  of  the  debtor,  fuch 
delivery  or  intromiflion,  being  faBt,  may  be  proved  by 
witnefles,  though  the  debt  fhould  have  been  not  only 
conftituted  by  writing,  but  made  real  on  the  debtor’s 
lands  by  adjudication., 

4.  A  difeharge,  though  it  fhould  be  general,  of  all' 
that  the  granter  can  demand,  extends  not  to  debts  of 
an  uncommon  kind,  which  are  not  prefumed  to  have 
been  under  the  granter’s  eye.  This  do£lrine  applies 
alfo  to  general  aflignations.  In  annual  payments,  as 
of  rents,  feu-duties,  intereft,  &c.  three  confecutive  dif- 
charges  by  the  creditor,  of  the  yearly  or  termly  duties, 
prefume  the  payment  of  all  precedings.  Two  difeharges 
by  the  anceftor,  and  the  third  by  the  heir,  do  not  infer 
this  prefumption,  if  the  heir  was  ignorant  of  the  ancef- 
tor’s  difeharges.  And  difeharges  by  an  adminiftrator, 
as  a  fa&or,  tutor,  &c.  prefume  only  the  payment  of 
all  preceding  duties  incurred  during  his  adminiftra- 
tion.  This  prefumption  arifes  from  repeating  the  dif¬ 
eharges  thrice  fucceflively ;  and  fo  does  not  hold  in  the 
cafe  of  two  difeharges,  though  they  fhould  include  thei 
duties  of  three  or  more  terms. 

5.  Where  the  fame  perfon  is  both  creditor  and  By  compen-* 
debtor  to  another,  the  mutual  obligations,  if  they  arefation* 

for  equal  fums,  are  extinguifhed  by  compenfation  ;  if 
for  unequal,  ftill  the  lefler  obligation  is  extinguifli- 
ed,  and  the  greater  diminiftied,  as  far  as  the  con- 
courfe  of  debit  and  credit  goes.  To  found  compenfa-. 
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tion,  (1.)  Each  of  the  parties  muft  be  debtor  and 
creditor  at  the  fame  time.  (2.)  Each  of  them  muft 
be  debtor  and  creditor  in  his  own  right.  (3.)  The 
•mutual  debts  muft  be  of  the  fame  quality  :  hence,  a 
fum  of  money  cannot  be  compenfated  with  a  quantity 
of  corns  5  becaufe,  till  the  prices  are  fixed,  at  which 
the  corns  are  to  be  converted  into  money,  the  two 
debts  are  incommenfurable.  Laftly,  Compenfation 
cannot  be  admitted,  where  the  mutual  debts  are  not 
clearly  afeertained,  either  by  a  written  obligation,  the 
fentence  of  a  judge,  or  the  oath  of  the  party.  Where 
this  requires  but  a  fhort  difeufiion,  fentence  for  the 
purfuer  is  delayed  for  fome  time,  ex  cequitate ,  that 
the  defender  may  make  good  his  ground  @f  compen¬ 
fation.  Where  a  debt  for  fungibles  is  afeertained  in 
money  by  the  fentence  of  a  judge,  the  compenfation 
can  have  no  effect;  farther  back  than  the  liquidation  ; 
becaufe,  before  fentence,  the  debts  were  incommen¬ 
furable  :  but,  where  a  debt  for  a  fum  of  money  is,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  fuit,  conftituted  by  the  oath  of  the 
debtor,  the  compenfation,  after  it  is  admitted  by  the 
judge,  operates  retro ,  in  fo  far  as  concerns  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  intereft,  to  the  time  when,  by  the  parties  ac¬ 
knowledgement,  the  debt  became  due  :  for,  in  this  cafe, 
the  debtor’s  oath  is  not  what  creates  the  debt,  or  makes 
it  liquid  :  it  only  declares  that  fuch  a  liquid  fum  was 
truly  due  before.  Compenfation  cannot  be  offered 
after  decree,  either  by  way  of  fufpenfion  or  redu&ion  ; 
unlefs  it  has  been  formerly  pleaded,  and  unjuftly  re¬ 
pelled.  Decrees  in  abfence  are  excepted. 

6.  The  right  of  retention ,  which  bears  a  near  re- 
ferablance  to  compenfation,  is  chiefly  competent,  where 
the  mutual  debts,  not  being  liquid,  cannot  be  the 
ground  of  compenfation  ;  and  it  is  fometimes  admit¬ 
ted  ex  cequitate  in  liquid  debts,  where  compenfation 
is  excluded  by  ftatute  :  thus,  though  compenfation 
cannot  be  pleaded  after  decree,  either  againft  a  credi¬ 
tor  or  his  aflignee  •  yet,  if  the  original  creditor  Ihould 
become  bankrupt,  the  debtor,  even  after  decree,  may 
retain  againft  the  aflignee,  till  he  gives  fecurity  for 
iatisfying  the  debtor’s  claim  againft  the  cedent.  This 
right  is  frequently  founded  in  the  expence  dilburfed  on 
%vork  employed  on  the  fubje£i  retained,  and  fo  arifes 
from  the  mutual  obligations  incumbent  on  the  par¬ 
ties.  It  has  never  been  difputed  that  retention  of 
goods  was  competent,  until  payment  or  fatisfa&ion 
of  the  debt  incurred  in  relation  to  thefe  goods  ;  but 
it  was  found,  by  the  court  of  feflion,  in  a  cafe  which 
was  very  lately  before  them,  that  goods  could  not 
be  retained  by  a  manufadturer  until  payment  of  a 
prior  debt ;  the  debt  incurred  upon  the  goods  in  his 
hands  being  offered  ;  and  although  the  debtor  had  be¬ 
come  bankrupt,  and  the  manufadturer  muft  otlierwife 
rank  as  a  common  creditor  for  his  prior  debt.  But 
retention  may  be  fuftained,  though  the  debt  due 
to  him  who  claims  it  does  not  arife  from  the  nature 
of  the  obligation  by  which  he  is  debtor  :  thus,  a  fac¬ 
tor  on  a  land  eftate  may  retain  the  fums  levied  by 
him  in  confequence  of  his  fa&ory,  not  only  till  he  be 
paid  of  the  diiburfements  made  on  occafion  of  fuch 
eftate,  but  alfo  till  he  be  difeharged  from  the  feparate 
engagements  he  may  have  entered  into  on  his  confti- 
tuent’s  account. 

7.  Obligations  are  diffolved  by  novation ,  whereby 
one  obligation  is  changed  into  another^  without  chan- 
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ging  either  the  debtor  or  cfeditor.  The  firft  obliga-  Law  of 
tion  being  thereby  extinguiftied,  the  cautioners  in  it  Scotland, 
are  loofed,  and  all  its  confequences  difeharged  ;  fo  that  ~amr~%  J 
the  debtor  remains  bound  only  by  the  laft.  As  the 
creditor  to  whom  a  right  is  once  conftituted,  ought  not 
to  lofe  it  by  implication,  novation  is  not  eafily  prefu¬ 
med,  and  the  new  obligation  is  conftrued  to  he  merely 
corroborative  of  the  old  ;  but,  where  the  fecund  obliga-  By  telega, 
tion  exprefsly  bears  to  be  in  fatisfi&ion  of  the  firft,1*011, 
thefe  words  muft  neceffarily  be  explained  into  novation. 

Where  the  creditor  accepts  of  a  new  debtor,  in  place 
of  the  former  who  is  difeharged,  this  method  of  extinc¬ 
tion  is  called  delegation . 

8.  Obligations  are  extinguiftied  confujione ,  where  the  By  confu. 
debit  and  credit  meet  in  the  fame  perfon,  either  by  fuc-fion. 
ceflion  or  lingular  title,  e.  g.  when  the  debtor  fucceeds 
to  the  creditor,  or  the  creditor  to  the  debtor,  or  a  ftran- 
ger  to  both  ;  for  one  cannot  be  debtor  to  himfelf.  If 
the  fucceflion,  from  which  the  confujio  arifes,  happens 
afterwards  to  be  divided,  fo  as  the  debtor  and  creditor 
come  again  to  be  different  perfons  *,  the  confujio  does 
not  produce  an  extinction,  but  only  a  temporary  fuf¬ 
penfion,  of  the  debt. 


Sect.  XVII.  Of  Affgnations. 


clxxvii. 


1.  Heritable  rights,  when  they  are  clothed  with  in- 
feftment,  are  tranfmitted  by  difpofition,  which  is  a  wri-tions. 
ting  containing  procuratory  of  refignation  and  precept 

of  feifin  ;  but  thofe  which  either  require  no  feifin,  or 
on  which  feifin  has  not  actually  followed,  are  tranf- 
miflible  by  fimple  ajjignatian .  He  who  grants  the 
aflignation  is  called  the  cedent ;  and  hs  who  receives  it, 
the  ajjignee  or  ceflionary  :  if  the  aflignee  conveys  his 
right  to  a  third  perfon,  the  deed  of  conveyance  is 
called  a  tranfation  ;  and  if  he  afligns  it  back  to  the 
cedent,  a  retrocejjton.  Certain  rights  are,  from  the  ufes 
to  which  they  are  deftined,  incapable  of  tranfmiflion, 
as  alimentary  rights  :  others  cannot  be  afligned  by  the 
perfon  invefted  in  them,  without  fpecial  powers  given 
to  him  j  as  tacks,  reverflons :  the  tranfmiflion  of  a 
third  fort,  is  not  prefumed  to  be  intended,  without 
an  exprefs  conveyance  ;  as  of  paraphernal  goods,  which 
are  fo  proper  to  the  wife,  that  a  general  afiigna- 
tion,  by  her  to  her  hufhand,  of  all  that  did  or  {hould 
belong  to  her  at  her  deceafe,  does  not  comprehend 
them.  A  liferent  right  is,  by  its  nature,  incapable  of 
a  proper  tranfmiflion  ;  but  its  profits  may  be  afligned 
while  it  fubfifts. 

2.  Aflignations  muft  not  only  be  delivered  to  the  Intimation 
aflignee,  but  intimated  by  him  to  the  debtor.  Intima-of  affigna- 
tions  are  confidered  as  fo  neceffary  for  completing  thetlons* 
conveyance,  that  in  a  competition  between  two  afligna¬ 
tions,  the  laft,  if  firft  intimated,  is  preferred. 

3.  Though,  regularly,  intimation  to  the  debtor  isWhatnoti- 
made  by  an  inftrument,  taken  in  the  hands  of  a  notary,  fication  is 
by  the  aflignee  or  his  procurator  :  yet  the  law  admits equivalent 
equipollencies,  w  here  the  notice  or  the  alignment  given 

to  the  debtor  is  equally  ftrong.  Thus,  a  charge  upon 
letters  of  horning  at  the  aflignec’s  inftance,  or  a  fuit 
brought  by  him  againft  the  debtor,  fupplies  the  want 
of  intimation  ;  thefe  being  judicial  a£ls,  which  expofe 
the  conveyance  to  the  eyes  both  of  the  judge  and  of 
the  debtor  ;  or  the  debtor’s  promife  of  payment  by 
writing  to  the  aflignee,  becaufe  that  is  in  effect  a  cor¬ 
roborating 
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Law  of  roborating  of  the  original  debt.  The  aflignee’s  poflef- 
Scotland.  f]on  right,  by  entering  into  payment  of  the  rents 

L  v  or  intereft,  is  alfo  equal  to  an  intimation  ;  for  it  im¬ 
ports,  not  only  notice  to  the  debtor,  but  his  actual 
compliance  :  but  the  debtor’s  private  knowledge  of  the 
alignment  is  not  fuftained  as  intimation. 

In  what  4.  Certain  conveyances  need  no  intimation.  (1.)  In- 
cafes  not  dorfations  of  bills  of  exchange  ;  for  thefe  are  not  to  be 
peceflary.  fetterecj  xvith  forms,  introduced  by  the  laws  of  particu¬ 
lar  Hates.  (2.)  Bank  notes  are  fully  conveyed  by 
the  bare  delivery  of  them  ;  for  as  they  are  payable  to 
the  bearer,  their  property  mull  pafs  with  their  pofief- 
fion.  (3.)  Adjudication,  which  is  a  judicial  convey¬ 
ance,  and  marriage,  which  is  a  legal  one,  carry  the 
full  right  of  the  fubje&s  thereby  conveyed,  without 
intimation  :  neverthelefs,  as  there  is  nothing  in  thefe 
conveyances  which  can  of  themfelves  put  the  debtor 
in  mala  fide,  „he  is  therefore  in  tuto  to  pay  to  the  wife, 
or  to  the  original  creditor  in  the  debt  adjudged,  till 
the  marriage  or  adjudication  be  notified  to  him.  Af- 
fignments  of  moveable  fubje&s,  though  they  be  inti¬ 
mated,  if  they  are  made  retenta  poffefjione ,  (the  cedent 
retaining  the  poffeffion),  cannot  hurt  the  cedent’s  cre¬ 
ditors  ;  for  fuch  rights  are  prefumed,  in  all  queflions 
with  creditors,  to  be  colluiive,  and  granted  in  trufl  for 
the  cedent  himfelf. 

EiTe&s  of  5*  An  aflignation  carries  to  the  aflignee  the  whole 
agnation,  right  of  the  fubje&  conveyed,  as  it  was  in  the  cedent  ; 

and  confequently  he  may  ufe  diligence  either  in  his 
cedent’s  name  while  he  is  alive,  or  in  his  own. 

6.  After  an  aflignation  is  intimated,  the  debtor  can¬ 
not  prove  a  payment  or  compenfation,  by  the  oath  of 
the  cedent,  who  has  no  longer  any  intereft  in  the  debt  5 
unlefs  the  matter  has  been  made  litigious  by  an  a61ion 
commenced  prior  to  the  intimation  :  but  the  debtor 
may  refer  to  the  oath  of  the  aflignee,  who  is  in  the 
right  of  the  debt,  that  the  aflignment  was  gratuitous, 
©r  in  trufl;  for  the  cedent  :  either  of  which  being  pro¬ 
ved,  the  oath  of  the  cedent  will  affedt  the  aflignee.  If 
the  aflignation  be  in  part  onerous,  and  in  part  gratui¬ 
tous,  the  cedent’s  oath  is  good  againfl  the  aflignee, 
only  in  fo  far  as  his  right  is  gratuitous.  All  defences 
competent  againfl  the  original  creditor  in  a  moveable 
debt,  which  can  be  proved  otherwife  than  by  his  oath, 
continue  relevant  againfl  even  an  onerous  aflignee  ; 
whofe  right  can  be  no  better  than  that  of  his  author, 
and  muft  therefore  remain  affe&ed  with  all  the  burdens 
which  attended  it  in  the  author’s  perfon. 

Sect.  XVIII.  Of  Arreflments  and  Poindings . 

Arrert^”*  The  diligences  whereby  a  creditor  may  affe&  his 

Jtient.  debtor’s  moveable  fubje&s,  are  arreflment  and  poind¬ 
ing .  By  arreflment  is  fometimes  meant  the  fecuring 
of  a  criminal’s  perfon  till  trial  ;  but  as  it  is  underftood 
in  the  rubric  of  this  title,  it  is  the  order  of  a  judge,  by 
which  he  who  is  debtor  in  a  moveable  obligation  to  the 
arrefter’s  debtor,  is  prohibited  to  make  payment  or  de¬ 
livery  till  the  debt  due  to  the  arrefter  be  paid  or  fe- 
cured.  The  arrefter’s  debtor  is  ufually  called  the  com¬ 
mon  debtor  ;  becaufe,  where  there  are  two  or  more 
competing  creditors,  he  is  debtor  to  all  of  them.  The 
perfon  in  whofe  hands  the  diligence  is  ufed  is  ftyled 
the  arreftee. 

2.  Arreflment  may  be  laid  on  by  the  authority  either* 
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of  the  fupreme  court,  or  of  an  inferior  judge.  In  the  Law  of 
firft  cafe,  it  proceeds  either  upon  fpecial  letters  of  ar-  S(0t'anc*‘i 
reftment,  or  on  a  warrant  containing  letters  of  horn-  v 
ing  :  and  it  muft  be  executed  by  a  mtflenger.  The 
warrants  granted  by  inferior  judges  are  called  precepts 
of  arreflment,  and  they  are  executed  by  the  officer  pro¬ 
per  to  the  court.  Where  the  debtor  to  the  common 
debtor  is  a  pupil,  arreflment  is  properly  ufed  in  the 
hands  of  the  tutor,  as  the  pupil’s  adminiftrator  :  this 
dodlrine  may  perhaps  extend  to  other  general  admini- 
ftrators,  as  commiflioner,  &cc.  But  arreflment  ufed  in 
the  hands  of  a  factor  or  fteward,  cannot  found  an  ac¬ 
tion  of  forthcoming  without  calling  the  conftituent. 

Where  the  debtor  to  the  common  debtor  is  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  arreflment  muft  be  ufed  in  the  hands  of  the  di- 
re£lors  or  treafurer,  w?ho  repreftnt  the  whole  body. 
Arreflment,  when  it  is  ufed  in  the  hands  of  the  debtor 
himfelf,  is  inept  ;  for  that  diligence  is  intended  only 
as  a  reftraint  upon  third  parties. 

3.  All  debts  in  which  one  is  perfonally  bound, 
though  they  ffiould  be  heritably  fecured,  are  grounds 
upon  which  the  creditor  may  arrert  the  moveable  eftate 
belonging  t@  his  debtor.  Arreflment  may  proceed  on 
a  debt,  the  term  of  payment  whereof  is  not  yet  come, 
in  cafe  the  debtor  be  vergens  ad  inopiam.  If  a  debt  be 
not  yet  conftituted  by  decree  or  regiflration,  the  cre¬ 
ditor  may  arife  and  execute  a  fummons  againfl  his 
debtor  for  payment,  on  which  pending  adlion  arreft- 
ment  may  be  ufed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  inhibition, 
which  is  called  arreflment  upon  a  dependence .  If  one’s 
ground  of  credit  be  for  the  performance  of  a  fa&,  or 
if  his  depending  procefs  be  merely  declaratory,  without 
a  concluflon  of  payment  or  delivery,  fuch  claims 
are  not  admitted  to  be  fufficient  grounds  for  arreft- 
ment. 

4.  Moveable  debts  are  the  proper  fubjeft  of  arreft-  What  debts 
ment  ;  under  which  are  comprehended  conditional 31  re^able. 
debts,  and  even  depending  claims.  For  leflening  the 

ex  pence  of  diligence  to  creditors,  all  bonds  w  hich  have 
not  been  made  properly  heritable  by  feifin  are  declared 
arreftable  :  but  this  does  not  extend  to  adjudications, 
wadfets,  or  other  perfonal  rights  of  lands,  which  are 
not  properly  debts.  Certain  moveable  debts  ai«  not 
arreftable.  (1.)  Debts  due  by  bill,  which  pafs  from 
hand  to  hand  as  bag^  of  money.  (2.)  Future  debis  \ 
for  though  inhibition  extends  to  adquirenda  as  well  as 
adquifita ,  yet  arreflment  is  limited,  by  its  warrant,  to 
the  debt  due  at  the  time  of  ferving  it  againfl  the  ar¬ 
reftee.  Hence,  an  arreflment  of  rents  or  intereft  car¬ 
ries  only  thofe  that  have  already  either  fallen  due  or  at 
leaft  become  current.  Cla  ms,  depending  on  the  iflue 
of  a  fuit,  are  not  confidered  as  future  debts;  for  the 
fentence,  when  pronounced,  has  a  retrofpe£l  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  at  which  the  claim  was  firft  founded.  The  like 
do&rine  holds  in  conditional  debts.  (3.)  Alimentary 
debts  are  not  arreftable  ;  for  thefe  are  granted  011  per¬ 
fonal  confiderations,  and  fo  are  not  communicable  to 
creditors  :  but  the  paft  intereft  due  upon  fuch  debt  may 
be  arrefted  by  the  perfon  who  has  furniffied  the  ali¬ 
mony.  One  cannot  fecure  his  own  effe&s  to  himfelf 
for  his  maintenance,  fo  as  they  (hall  not  be  affeftable^. 
by  his  creditors.  Salaries  annexed  to  offices  granted 
by  the  king,  and  particularly  thofe  granted  to  the 
judges  of  the  feflion,  and  the  fees  of  fervants,  are  con¬ 
fidered  as  alimentary  funds ;  but  the  furplus  fee,  over 
4  Q.  and 
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and  above  what  is  neceffary  for  the  fervant’s  perfonal 
ufes,  may  be  arrefted,  It  has  alfo  been  found,  that  a 
wadfet  fum  configned  after  an  order  of  redemption 
ufed,  but  before  decreet  of  declarator,  is  not  unreli¬ 
able. 

5.  If,  in  contempt  of  the  arreftment,  the  arreftee 
fhall  make  payment  of  the  fum,  or  deliver  the  goods 
arrefted,  to  the  common  debtor,  he  is  not  only  liable 
criminally  for  breach  of  arreftment,  but  he  muft  pay 
the  debt  again  to  the  arrefter.  As  the  law  formerly 
flood,  an  arreftment  ufed  at  the  market  crofs  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  pier  and  (bore  of  Leith,  againft  a  perfon  furth 
of  the  kingdom,  was  good  \  fo  that  if  the  arreftee  made 
payment  to  his  creditor  after  the  date  of  the  arreft- 
menl,  he  was  found  liable  in  fecond  payment  to  the  ar¬ 
refter,  becaufe  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  notify 
his  diligence.  This,  however,  is  very  properly  altered 
by  \  3.  of  the  ad  of  the  23d  Geo.  III.  which  declares 
that  an  arreftment  ufed  at  the  market  crofs  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  pier  and  fhore  of  Leith,  in  the  hands  of  any 
perfon  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  other  fufheient  no¬ 
tification,  fhall  not  interpel  the  arreftee  from  paying 
bona  fide  to  the  original  creditor.  Arreftment  is  not 
merely  prohibitory,  as  inhibitions  are*  but  is  a  ftep  of 
diligence  which  founds  the  ufer  in  a  fubfequent  adion 
whereby  the  property  of  the  fubjed  arrefted  may  be 
adjudged  to  him.  It  therefore  does  not,  by  our  latter 
pradice,  fall  by  the  death  of  the  arreftee  ;  but  continues 
to  fubfift,  as  a  foundation  for  an  adion  of  forthcoming 
againft  his  heir,  while  the  fubjedt  arrefted  remains  in 
medio .  Far  lefs  is  arreftment  loft,  either  by  the  death 
of  the  arrefter,  or  of  the  common  debtor. 

6.  Where  arreftment  proceeds  on  a  depending  ac¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  loofed  by  the  common  debtor’s  giving 
fecurity  to  the  arrefter  for  his  debt  in  the  event  it  fhall 
be  found  due.  Arreftment  founded  on  decrees,  or  on 
regiftered  obligations,  which  in  the  judgment  of  law 
are  decrees,  cannot  be  loofed  but  upon  payment  or  con- 
fignation  *,  except,  ( 1.)  Where  the  term  of  payment 
of  the  debt  is  not  yet  come,  or  the  condition  has  not 
yet  exifted.  (2.)  Where  the  arreftment  has  proceed¬ 
ed  on  a  regiftered  contradl,  in  which  the  debts  or  mu¬ 
tual  obligations  are  not  liquid.  (3.)  Where  the  de¬ 
cree  is  fufpended,  or  turned  into  a  libel  i  for,  till  the 
fufpenfton  be  difeuffed,  or  the  pending  action  conclud¬ 
ed,  it  cannot  be  known  whether  any  debt  be  truly 
due.  A  loofing  takes  off  the  nexus  which  had  been 
laid  on  the  fubjed  arrefted  ;  fo  that  the  arreftee  may 
thereafter  pay  fafely  to  his  creditor,  and  the  cautioner 
is  fubftituted  in  place  of  the  arreftment,  for  the  arreft- 
er’s  fecurity  :  yet  the  arrefter  may,  while  the  fubjed 
continues  with  the  arreftee,  purfue  him  in  a  forthcom¬ 
ing,  notwithftanding  the  loofing.  ' 

7.  Arreftment  is  only  an  inchoated  or  begun  dili¬ 
gence  ^  to  perfecl  it,  there  muft  be  an  adion  brought 
by  the  arrefter  againft  the  arreftee,  to  make  the  debt 
or  fubjed  arrefted  forthcoming.  In  this  adion,  the 
common  debtor  muft  called  for  his  intereft,  that  he 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  excepting  to  the  lawful- 
nefs  or  extent  of  the  debt  on  which  the  diligence  pro¬ 
ceeded.  Before  a  forthcoming  can  be  purfued,  the 
debt  due  by  the  common  debtor  to  the  arrefter  muft  be 
liquidated  *,  for  the  arrefter  can  be  no  further  entitled 
to  the  fubjed  arrefted  than  to  the  extept  of  the  debt 
due  to  him  by  the  common  debtor.  Where  the  fub- 
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jed  arrefted  Is  a  fum  of  money,  it  is,  by  the  decree  of  Law  of 
forthcoming,  direded  to  be  paid  to  the  purfuer  towards  Scotland. 
Satisfying  his  debt  \  where  goods  are  arrefted,  thejudge 
ordains  them  to  be  expofed  to  fale,  and  the  price  to  be 
delivered  to  the  purfuer.  So  that,  in  either  cafe,  de¬ 
crees  of  forthcoming  are  judicial  aflignations  to  the  ar¬ 
refter  of  the  fubjed  arrefted. 

8.  In  all  competitions,  regard  is  had  to  the  dates,  Preference 
not  of  the  grounds  of  debt,  but  of  the  diligences  pro-in  arreft- 
ceeding  upon  them.  In  the  competition  of  arreftments, ments* 
the  preference  is  governed  by  their  dates,  according  to 

the  priority  even  of  hours,  where  it  appears  with  any 
certainty  which  is  the  tirft.  But,  as  arreftment  is  but 
a  begun  diligence,  therefore  if  a  prior  arrefter  tliall  ne- 
gled  to  infill  in  an  adion  of  forthcoming  for  fueh  a 
time  as  may  be  reasonably  conftrued  into  a  defertion  of 
his  begun  diligence,  he  lofes  his  preference.  But,  as 
derelidion  of  diligence  is  not  eaiily  prefumed,  the  di~ 
ftance  of  above  two  years,  between  the  firft  arreftment 
and  the  decree  of  forthcoming,  was  found  not  to  make 
fuch  a  rnora  as  to  entitle  the  pofterior  arrefter  to  a  pre¬ 
ference.  This  rule  of  preference,  according  to  the 
dates  of  the  feveral  arreftments,  holds,  by  our  prefeni 
pradice,  whether  they  have  proceeded  on  a  decree  or 
on  a  dependence  \  on  debts  not  yet  payable,  or  on 
debts  already  payable  )  provided  the  pendency  ihall 
have  been  clofed,  or  the  debt  have  become  payable,  be¬ 
fore  the  iffue  of  the  competition. 

By  ad  13d  Geo.  III.  J  2.  it  is  enaded,  that  when 
a  debtor  is  made  bankrupt,  in  terms  of  the  ad  1696, 
as  thereby  extended  (clxxxiii.  13.)?  all  arreftments 
which  fhall  have  been  ufed  for  attaching  any  perfonal 
effeds  of  fuch  bankrupt  within  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
bankruptcy,  or  within  four  kalendar  months  immedi¬ 
ately  fubfequent,  fhall  be  panpaffu  preferable  :  and  in 
order  to  fave  as  far  as  poflible  the  expence  of  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  arreftments,  it  is  declared,  that  where  the  ef¬ 
feds  of  a  debtor  are  arrefted  by  any  creditor  within 
thirty  days  before  the  bankruptcy,  or  within  four 
months  after  it,  and  a  procefs  of  forthcoming  or  mul¬ 
tiplepoinding  is  brought  in  which  fuch  arreftment  is 
founded  on,  it  fhall  be  competent  for  any  other  credi¬ 
tor  producing  his  intereft,  and  making  his  claim  in  the 
faid  procefs,  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  the 
faid  four  months,  to  be  ranked  in  the  fame  manner  as 
if  he  had  ufed  the  form  of  arreftment  5  the  expence  of 
railing  the  procefs,  and  of  the  diligence  at  the  inflance 
of  the  creditor  who  raifes  it,  being  always  paid  out  of 
the  common  fund.  We  here  again  repeat,  that  the 
enadments  of  this  ftatute  are  only  temporary,  and  not 
yet  a  permanent  part  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  whatever 
they  may  become  when  the  fubjed  is  refumed  by  the 
legiflature  upon  the  expiry  of  the  ad. 

9.  In  the  competition  of  arreftments  with  afligna¬ 
tions,  an  aflignation  by  the  common  debtor,  intimated 
before  arreftment,  is  preferable  to  the  arreftment.  If 
the  aflignation  is  granted  before  arreftment,  but  not  in¬ 
timated  till  after  it,  the  arrefter  is  preferred. 

10.  Poinding  is  that  diligence  affeding  moveable  poinding? 
fubjeds,  by  which  their  property  is  carried  diredly  to 

the  creditor,  No  poinding  can  proceed,  till  a  charge 
be  given  to  the  debtor  to  pay  or  perform,  and  the  days- 
thereof  be  expired,  except  poindings  againft  vaffals  for 
their  feu-duties,  and  poindings  againft  tenants  for  rent, 
proceeding  upon  the  landlord’s  own  decree  3  in  which 
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Law  of  the  ancient  cuftom  of  poinding  without  a  previous 
Scotland.  charge  continues.  A  debtor’s  goods  may  be  poinded 
w— v — ^y  Qne  cre(Jitor,  though  they  have  been  arrefted  before 
by  another  ;  fur  arreftment  being  but  an  imperfect  di¬ 
ligence,  leaves  the  right  of  the  fubjed  (till  in  the  debt¬ 
or,  and  fo  cannot  hinder  any  creditor  from  ufing  a  more 
perfed  diligence,  which  has  the  effed  of  carrying  the 
property  diredly  to  himfelf. 

11.  No  cattle  pertaining  to  the  plough,  nor  inftru- 
ments  of  tillage,  can  be  poinded  in  the  time  of  labour¬ 
ing  or  tilling  the  ground,  unlefs  where  the  debtor  has 
no  other  goods.  By  labouring  time  is  underftood,  that 
time,  in  which  that  tenant,  whofe  goods  are  to  be 
poinded,  is  ploughing,  though  he  fhould  have  been 
earlier  or  later  than  his  neighbours  \  but  fummer  fal¬ 
lowing  does  not  fall  under  this  rule. 

Form  12.  In  the  execution  of  poinding,  the  debtor’s  goods 

thereof.  muft:  be  appraifed,  firft,  on  the  ground  of  the  lands 
where  they  are  laid  hold  on,  and  a  fecond  time  at  the 
market  crofs  of  the  jurifdidion,  by  the  dated  appraifers 
thereof ;  or,  if  there  be  none,  by  perfons  named  by  the 
meffenger  or  other  officer  employed  in  the  diligence. 
Next,  the  meffenger  muft,  after  public  intimation  by 
three  oyeffes,  declare  the  value  of  the  goods  according 
to  the  fecond  appraifement,  and  require  the  debtor  to 
make  payment  of  the  debt,  including  intereft  and  ex- 
pences.  If  payment  (hall  be  offered  to  the  creditor,  or 
in  his  abfence  to  his  lawful  attorney  j  or  if,  in  cafe  of 
refufal  by  them,  confignation  of  the  debt  (hall  be  made 
in  the  hands  of  the  judge  ordinary  or  his  clerk,  the 
goods  muft  be  left  with  the  debtor  \  if  not,  the  mef¬ 
fenger  ought  to  adjudge  and  deliver  them  over,  at  the 
appraifed  value,  to  the  ufer  of  the  diligence  towards  his 
payment :  and  the  debtor  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the 
warrant  and  executions,  as  a  voucher  that  the  debt  is 
difeharged  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  goods  poinded. 

13.  Minifters  may  poind  for  their  ftipends,  upon  one 
appraifement  on  the  ground  of  the  lands,  and  landlords 
were  always  in  ufe  to  poind  fo,  for  their  rents.  Ap¬ 
praifement  of  the  goods  at  the  market  crofs  of  the  next 
royal  borough,  or  even  of  the  next  head  borough  of 
ftewartry  or  regality,  though  thefe  jurifdidions  be 
abolifhed,  is  declared  as  fufficient  as  if  they  were  car¬ 
ried  to  the  head  borongh  of  the  (hire.  Poinding,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  confidered  as  a  fentence,  or  as  the  execution 
of  a  fentence,  muft  be  proceeded  in  between  (un-ri(ing 
and  fun-fetting  *,  or  at  leaft  it  muft  be  finifhed  before 

Powers  of  the  going  off  of  day-light. — The  powers  of  the  officer 
meffengers  employed  in  the  execution  of  poindings  are  not  clear¬ 
ly  poind-  jy  3efinecJ  by  cuftom,  in  the  cafe  of  a  third  party 
claiming  the  property  of  the  goods  to  be  poinded. 
This  is  certain,  that  he  may  take  the  oath  of  the  claim¬ 
ant,  upon  the  verity  of  his  claim  \  and  if  from  thence 
it  fliall  appear  that  the  claimant’s  title  is  collulive,  he 
ought  to  proceed  in  the  diligence  *,  but  if  there  remains 
the  leaft  doubt,  his  fafeft  courfe  is  to  deliver  the  goods 
to  the  claimant,  and  to  exprefs  in  his  execution  the 
reafons  why  poinding  did  not  proceed.  J 

14.  Any  perfon  who  ftops  a  poinding  via  fafri,  on 
groundlefs  pretences,  is  liable,  both  criminally,  in  the 
pains  of  deforcement  (fee  N°  clxxxvi.  15.),  and  civilly, 
in  the  value  of  the  goods  which  might  have  been  poind¬ 
ed  by  the  creditor. 

By  the  forefaid  ftatute  23  Geo.  III.  $  4.  it  is  de¬ 
clared,  that  after  a  perfon  is  rendered  bankrupt,  as 


thereby  direded,  no  poinding  of  the  moveables  be-  Law  of 
longing  to  fucli  bankrupt,  within  30  days  before  his  ,  Siodnid.^ 
bankruptcy,  or  within  four  kalendei  months  thereafter, 

(hall  give  a  preference  to  fuch  poinder  over  the  other 
lawful  creditors  of  the  bankrupt  *,  but  the  goods  fo 
poinded  (hall  be  confidered  as  in  medio ,  and  the  perfon 
receiving  the  price  of  them  fliall  be  liable  to  make  the 
fame  forthcoming,  fo  as  that  all  the  other  creditors 
of  the  bankrupt  who  are  poffeffed  of  liquidate  grounds 
of  debt  or  decrees  for  payment,  fliall  be  entitled  to  their 
proportion  of  the  fame  \  provided  they  make  their 
claim  by  fummoning  the  poinder  at  any  time  before  ' 
the  expiration  of  the  faid  four  months,  deducing  al¬ 
ways  the  6xpence  of  fuch  poinding  from  the  firft  end 
of  the  price  of  fuch  goods,  together  with  20  per  cent, 
on  the  appraifed  value,  which  the  poinder  (hall  retain 
to  account  of  his- debt  in  preference  to  the  other  cre¬ 
ditors  \  referving  liberty  to  him  to  rank  on  the  re¬ 
maining  fum  for  the  full  amount  of  the  debt  contained 
in  his  diligence.  And  it  is  by  the  faid  ad  further  de¬ 
clared,  that  where  any  perfon  concerned  in  trade  or 
manufadures  is  bankrupt,  as  before  mentioned,  it  may 
be  lawful  for  any  creditor,  to  the  amount  of  iocl.  or 
any  two  creditors  to  the  amount  of  150I.  or  any  three 
or  more  creditors  to  the  amount  of  200I.  or  upwards, 
to  apply  for  fequeftration  of  the  eftate  real  and  perfonal 
belonging  to  the  debtor  5  after  awarding  which,  an 
interim  fador,  and  then  a  truftee,  fhall  be  chofen  by 
the  creditors,  who  is  to  condud  the  bufinefs  of  the 
fequeftration,  according  to  the  various  rules  fixed  and 
laid  down  by  the  ftatute.  The  ad,  however,  exprefsly 
excludes  all  others,  except  thofe  concerned  in  trade  or 
manufadures,  from  the  benefit  of  the  fequeftration  \ 
but  it  is  probable,  when  it  comes  to  be  renewed  or 
digefted  in  another  form,  this  part  of  it  will  fuffer  an 
alteration. 

SECT.  XIX.  Of  P refer iption.  clxxi*. 

1.  Prefcription,  which  is  a  method,  both  of  eftablifh-  Prefcrip- 
ing  and  of  extinguilhing  property,  is  either  po/?t:veVon' 

or  negative .  Pojitive  prefcription  is  generally  defined, 
as  the  Roman  ufucapio ,  The  acquifition  of  property 
(it  (hould  rather  be,  when  applied  to  our  law,  the 
fecuring  it  againft  all  further  challenge)  by  the  poffuf- 
for’s  continuing  his  poffeffion  for  the  time  which  law 
has  declared  fufficient  for  that  purpofe  :  negative ,  is 
the  lofs  or  amiflion  of  a  right,  by  neglcding  to  follow 
it  forth,  or  ufe  it,  during  the  whole  time  limited  by 
law.  The  dodrine  of  prefcription,  which  is,  by  fome 
writers,  condemned  as  contrary  to  juftice,  has  been 
introduced,  that  the  claims  of  negligent  creditors 
might  not  fubfift  forever,  that  property  might  be  at  laft 
fixed,  and  forgeries  difeouraged,  which  the  difficulty 
of  deteding  muft  have  made  exceeding  frequent,  if 
no  length  of  time  had  limited  the  legal  effed  of  writ¬ 
ing8- 

2.  Pofitive  prefcription  was  firft  introduced  into  our Fofitive. 
law  by  1617,  c.  12.  which  enads,  that  whoever  (hall 

have  poffeffed  his  lands,  annualrents,  or  other  heri¬ 
tages,  peaceably  in  virtue  of  infeftments,  for  40  years 
continually  after  their  dates,  {hall  not  thereafter  be  dif- 
quieted  in  his  right  by  any  perfon  pretending  a  better 
title.  Under  heritages  are  comprehended  every  right 
that  hfundo  annex  urn,  and  capable  of  continual  poffef- 
4^2  (ion. 
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Law  of  fion.  Continued  poffeffion,  if  proved  as  far  back  as  the 
^  Scot  land.  memory  0f  man,  prefumes  poffeffion  upwards  to  the 
'"~v  date  of  the  infeftrmnt.  The  whole  courfe  of  poffeffion 
muft  by  the  a£l  be  founded  on  feifins  ;  and  confcquent- 
ly  no  part  thereof  on  the  bare  right  of  apparency  :  but 
40  years  poiTtffion,  without  feifin,  is  fufficient  in  the 
prefeription  of  fuch  heritable  lights  as  do  not  require" 
feifin.  The  poflefiion  muff  aifo  be  without  any  lawful 
interruption,  i.  e.  it  mull  neither  be  interrupted  via 
fa£liy  nor  v  a  juris .  The  prefeription  of  fubje&s  not 
ex p relied  in  the  infeftment  as  part  and  pertinent  of  an¬ 
other  fubjeft  fpecially  expreffed,  has  been  explained, 
N°  clxvii.  6. 

3.  The  a£l  requires,  that  the  pofiVfior  produce,  as 
his  title  of  prefeription,  a  charter  of  the  lands  pre¬ 
ceding  the  40  years  polfelfion,  with  the  feilin  follow¬ 
ing  on  it :  and  where  there  is  no  charter  extant,  fei¬ 
iins,  one  or  more,  handing  together  for  40  years,  and 
proceeding  either  on  retours  or  precepts  of  dare  con - 
flat .  This  has  given  rife  to  a  reafonable  diftin£lion, 
obferved  in  pra£lice,  between  the  prefeription  of  a  lin¬ 
gular  fucceffor,  and  of  an  heir.  Singular  fuccelfors 
mull  produce  for  their  title  of  prefeription,  not  only 
a  feifin,  but  its  warrant,  as  a  charter,  difpofition,  &.c. 
cither  in  their  own  perfon,  or  in  that  of  their  author : 
but  the  production,  by  an  heir,  of  feifins,  one  or  more, 
Handing  together  for  40  years,  and  proceeding  on  re¬ 
tours  or  precepts  of  clare  conjlot ,  is  fufficient.  The 
heir  is  not  obliged  to  produce  the  retours  or  precepts 
on  which  his  feifins  proceed,  nor  is  the  lingular  fuccef¬ 
for  obliged  to  produce  the  ground  of  his  charter :  fo 
that  if  the  title  of  prefeription  produced  be  a  fair  deed, 
and  a  fufficient  title  of  property,  the  polfelfor  is  fecure 
by  the  aCl,  which  admits  no  ground  of  challenge,  but 
falfehood.  A  fpecial  flatute,  for  eflabliffiing  the  pofi- 
tive  prefeription  in  moveable  rights,  was  not  neceffary  : 
for,  fince  a  title  in  writing  is  not  requifite  for  the  ac¬ 
quiring  of  thefe,  the  negative  prefeription,  by  wffiich 
all  right  of  aClion  for  recovering  their  property  is  cut 
off,  effe&ually  fecures  the  poffeffor. 

Negative  4.  The  negative  prefeription  of  obligations,  by  the 
lapfe  of  40  years,  was  introduced  into  our  law  long 
before  the  politive,  (1469,  c.  29. — 1474?  c.  55.) 
This  prefeription  is  now  amplified  by  the,  forefaid  aCt 
(1617),  which  has  extended  it  to  all  a Clions  competent 
upon  heritable  bonds,  reverfions,  and  others  whatfoever  ; 
unlefs  where  the  reverfions  are  either  incorporated  in 
the  body  of  the  wadftt-right,  or  regiftered  in  the  re- 
gifter  of  reverfions  :  And  reverfions  fo  incorporated,  or 
regiftered,  are  not  only  exempted  from  the  negative 
prefeription,  but  they  are  an  effeClual  bar  againfl  ahy 
perfon  from  pleading  the  politive. 

A  fhorter  5*  A  ffiorter  negative  prefeription  is  introduced  by 
negative  ftatute,  in  certain  rights  and  debts.  AClions  of  fpuil- 

preferip-  zie,  ejeClion,  and  others  of  that  nature ,  rauft  be  purfued 

ti0°*  within  three  years  after  the  commiffion  of  the  faCt  on 

which  the  aClion  is  founded.  As  in  fpuilzies  and  ejec¬ 
tions,  the  purfuer  was  entitled,  in  odium  of  violence,  to 
a  proof  by  his  own  oath  in  litem ,  and  to  the  violent  pro¬ 
fits  againft  the  defender,  the  ftatute  meant  only  to  limit 
thefe  fpecial  privileges  by  a  three  years  prefeription, 
without  cutting  off  the  right  of  aCtion,  where  the  claim 
is  reftriCled  to  fimple  reftitution.  Under  the  general 
words,  and  others  of  that  nature ,  are  comprehended  all 
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aClions  w  here  the  purfuer  is  admitted  to  prove  his  libel  Law  of 
by  his  own  oath  in  litem .  Scotland. 

6.  Servants  fees,  houfe  rents,  men’s  ordinaries,  (i.  e.  p"  r  ^ 
money  due  for  board),  and  merchants  accounts,  fall  don  of  fer- 
under  the  triennial  prefeription, ,  (by  1579,  c.  83.).  vants  fees, 
There  is  alio  a  general  claule  fubjointd  to  this  ftatute,^* 

of  other  the  like  debts ,  which  includes  alimentary  debts, 
wages  due  to  workmen,  and  accounts  due  to  writers, 
agents,  or  procurators.  Thefe  debts  may,  by  this  aCl, 
be  proved  after  the  three  years,  either  by  the  writing 
or  oath  of  the  debtor  ;  fo  that  they  preferibe  only  as 
to  the  mean  of  proof  by  witnefles :  but  after  the  three 
years  it  behoves  the  creditor  to  refer  to  the  debtor’s 
oath,  not  only  the  conftitution,  but  the  lubfiftence 
of  the  debt.  In  the  prefeription  of  houfe  rents,  fer- 
vants  fees,  and  alimony,  each  term’s  rent,  fee,  or  ali¬ 
mony,  runs  a  feparate  courle  of  prefeription  ;  fo  that 
in  an  aCtion  fpr  thefe  the  claim  will  be  rehriCted  to 
the  arrears  incurred  within  the  three  years  immediately 
before  the  citation  :  But,  in  accounts,  prefeription  does 
not  begin  till  the  laft  article  ;  for  a  fingle  article  can¬ 
not  be  called  an  account.  A6tions  of  removing  mull 
alfo  be  purfued  within  three  years  after  the  warning. 
Reductions  of  erroneous  retours  preferibe,  if  not  pur¬ 
fued  within  20  years. 

7.  Minifters  ftipends  and  multures  preferibe  in  fiveofmini- 
years  after  they  are  due  ;  and  arrears  of  rent,  five  years  Iters  fti- 
after  the  tenant’s  removing  from  the  lands.  As  the  Pen(k* 
prefeription  of  mails  and  duties  was  introduced  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  poor  tenants,  that  they  might  not  fuffer  by 
negleCting  to  preferve  their  difeharges,  a  proprietor  of 
lands  fubjeCt  to  a  liferent,  who  had  obtained  a  leafe  of 

all  the  liferented  lands  from  the  liferenter  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  plead  it,  nor  a  tackfman  of  one’s  whole  eftate, 
who  had  by  the  leafe  a  power  of  removing  tenants. 

Bargains  concerning  moveables,  or  fums  of  money 
which  are  proveable  by  witneffes,  preferibe  in  five  years 
after  the  bargain.  Under  thefe  are  included  fales,  lo¬ 
cations,  and  all  other  confenfual  contrails,  to  the  con¬ 
ftitution  of  which  writing  is  not  neceffary.  But  all  the 
above-mentioned  debts,  may,  after  the  five  years,  be 
proved,  either  by  the  oath  or  the  writing  of  the  debt¬ 
or  ;  of  which  above,  (par.  6.)  A  quinquennial  pre¬ 
feription  is  eftabliffied  in  arreftjnent  whether  on  de¬ 
crees  or  depending  aCtions  :  The  firft  preferibe  in  five 
years  after  ufing  the  arreftments,  and  the  laft  in  five 
years  after  fentence  is  pronounced  on  the  depending 
aCtion. 

8.  No  perfon  binding  for  or  with  another,  either  as  Limitation 
cautioner  or  co-principal,  in  a  bond  or  contraCt  for  a°^caut^onfy 
fum  of  money,  continues  bound  after  feven  years  from 

the  date  of  the  bond,  provided  he  has  either  a  claufe 
of  relief  in  the  bond,  or  a  feparate  bond  of  relief,  in¬ 
timated  to  the  creditor,  at  his  receiving  the  bond.  But 
all  diligence  ufed  wfithin  the  feven  years  againft  the 
cautioner  fhall  ftand  good.  As  this  is  a  public  lawr, 
intended  to  prevent  the  bad  confequences  of  rafh  en¬ 
gagements,  its  benefit  cannot,  before  the  lapfe  of  the 
feVen  years,  be  renounced  by  the  cautioner  :  As  it  is 
correCtory,  it  is  ftriCliy  interpreted  :  Thus,  bonds 
bearing  a  mutual  claufe  of  relief  pro  rata ,  fall  not  un¬ 
der  it;  nor  bonds  of  corroboration,  nor  obligations, 
where  the  condition  is  not  purified,  or  the  term  of  pay¬ 
ment  not  come  within  the  feven  years ;  becaufe  no  di¬ 
ligence 
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ligence  can  be  ufed  on  thefe, 

cautionries  for  the  faithful  difeharge  of  offices  5  thefe 
not  being  obligations  in  a  bond  or  contrail  for  fums  of 
money.  And  pradliee  has  denied  the  benefit  of  it  to  all 
judicial  cautioners,  as  cautioners  in  a  fufpenfion.— Ac¬ 
tions  of  count  and  reckoning,  competent  either  to  mi¬ 
nors  againft  their  tutors  or  curators,  or  vice  verfa ,  pre- 
fenbe  in  ten  years  after  the  majority  or  death  of  the 
minor. 

9.  Holograph  bonds,  mifiive  letters,  and  books  of 
account,  not  attefted  by  witnefies,  preferibe  in  20 
years,  unlefs  the  creditor  fliall  thereafter  prove  the 
verity  of  the  fubfeription  by  the  debtor’s  oath.  It  is 
therefore  fufficient  to  fave  from  the  effedl  of  this  pre¬ 
scription,  that  the  conftitution  of  the  debt  be  proved 
by  the  party’s  oath  after  the  20  years  \  whereas,  in  fti- 
pends,  merchants  accounts,  &c.  not  only  the  eonfti- 
tution,  but  the  fubfiltence  of  the  debt,  mull  be  proved 
by  writing  or  the  debtor’s  oath,  after  the  term  of  pre- 
feription.  Some  lawyers  extend  this  prefeription  of  ho¬ 
lograph  writings  to  all  obligations  for  fums  not  exceed¬ 
ing  iool.  Scots,  w'hich  are  not  attefted  by  w  itnefies  5 
becaufe  though  thefe  are  in  pradlice  fuftained,  yet 
they  ought  not  to  have  the  fame  (duration  with  deeds 
attefted  by  witnefies.  Though  in  the  ffiort  preferip- 
tions  of  debts,  the  right  of  adlio'n  is  for  ever  loft,  if  not 
exercifed  within  the  time  limited  :  yet  where  action 
was  brought  on  any  of  thofe  debts,  before  the  preferip¬ 
tion  was  run,  it  fubfifted,  like  any  other  right,  for  40 
years.  As  this  defeated  the  purpofes  of  the  adls  efta- 
blilhing  thefe  preferiptions,  all  procefles  upon  warn¬ 
ings,  fpuilzies,  ejedlions,  or  arreftments,  or  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  debts  contained  in  a £1  1669,  c.  9.  are  by 
the  faid  adl  joined  with  1 685,  c.  14.  declared  to  pre¬ 
feribe  in  five  years,  if  not  wakened  within  that  timej 
fee  N°  clxxxiii.  26. 

10.  Certain  obligations  are  loft  by  the  lapfe  of  lefs 
than  40  years,  without  the  aid  of  ftatute,  w'here  the 

tiers  by  ta-nature  of  the  obligation,  and  the  circumftances  of  par- 
citurnit).  tjeg  juftify  it :  thus,  bills  which  are  not  intended  for 
lafting  fecurities,  produced  no  adlion  where  the  cre¬ 
ditor  had  been  long  filent,  unlefs  the  fubfiftence  of  the 
debt  be  proved  by  the  debtor’s  oath  j  but  the  precife 
time  was  not  fixed  by  pradlice.  But  the  duration  of 
bills  is  now  limited  to  fix  years  by  the  1  2  Geo.  III.  \ 
rendered  perpetual  by  23  Geo.  III.  Thus,  alfo,  a  re¬ 
ceipt  for  bills  granted  by  a  writer  to  his  employer,  not 
infilled  upon  for  23  years,  was  found  not  productive  of 
an  action.  The  preferiptions  of  the  reflitution  of  mi¬ 
nors,  of  the  benefit  of  inventory,  &c.  are  explained  in 
their  proper  places. 

11.  In  the  pofitive  prefeription,  as  eftablillied  by  the 
adl  1617,  the  continued  pofieftion  for  40  years,  pro¬ 
ceeding  upon  a  title  of  property  not  chargeable  with 
falfehood,  fecures  the  poflcffbr  againft  all  other  grounds 
of  challenge,  and  fo  prefumes  bona  Jides ,  prajumptione 
juris  et  de  jure .  In  the  long  negative  prefeription, 
bona  jides  in  the  debtor  is  not  required  :  the  creditor’s 
negledling  to  infill  for  fo  long  a  time,  is  conftrued  as 
an  abandoning  of  his  debt,  and  fo  is  equivalent  to  a 
difeharge.  Hence,  though  the  fubfiftence  of  the  debt 
(hould  be  referred  to  the  debtor’s  own  oath,  after  the 
40  years  he  is  not  liable. 

1  2.  Prefeription  runs  de  momenta  in  momentum  :  the 
whole  time  defined  by  law  muft  be  completed,  before 
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made  on  the  laft  day  of  the  40th  year,  Scotland.^ 
breaks  its  courfe.  The  pofitive  prefeription  runs  a-prefcrjp_ 
gainft  the  fovereign  himfelf,  even  as  to  his  annexed tion,  againft 
property  $  but  it  is  generally  thought  he  cannot  fufferwhom  it 
by  the  negative  :  he  is  fecured  againft  the  negligence™05* 
of  his  officers  in  the  management  of  his  procefles,  by 
exprefs  ftatute,  1600,  c.  14.  The  negative,  as  well 
as  the  pofitive  prefeription,  runs  againft  the  church, 
though  churchmen  have  but  a  temporary  interell  in 
their  benefices.  But  becaufe  the  rignts  of  beneficia¬ 
ries  to  their  ftipends  are  liable  to  accidents,  through 
the  frequent  change  of  incumbents,  13  years  poflef- 
fion  does,  by  a  rule  of  the  Roman  chancery  which  we 
have  adopted,  found  a  prefumptive  title  in  the  benefi¬ 
ciary  :  but  this  is  not  properly  prefeription  }  for  if  by 
titles  recovered,  perhaps  out  of  the  incumbent’s  own 
hands,  it  lhall  appear  that  he  has  poflelTed  tithes  or 
other  fubjedls  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  ought,  his 
pofieftion  will  be  rtftridled  accordingly.  This  right 
muft  not  be  confounded  with  that  eftablilhed  in  favour 
of  churchmen,  which  is  confined  to  church  lands  and 
rents,  and  conftitutes  a  proper  prefeription  upon  a  pof- 
feftion  of  30  years. 

13.  The  claufe  in  the  adl  1617,  faving  minors  from 
prefeription,  is  extended  to  the  pofitive,  as  wrell  as  to 
the  negative  prefeription  \  but  the  exception  of  mino¬ 
rity  is  not  admitted  in  the  cafe  of  hofpitals  for  chil¬ 
dren,  wffiere  there  is  a  continual  fucceftion  of  minors, 
that  being  a  cafus  in/o/itus.  Minors  are  exprefsly  ex¬ 
cepted  in  feveral  of  the  fhort  preferiptions,  as  1579, 
c.  18.— 1669,  c  9.  *,  but  where  law  leaves  them  ia 
the  common  cafe,  they  muft  be  fubjedt  to  the  common 
rules. 

14.  Prefeription  does  not  run  contra  non  valentem 
agere ,  againft  one  who  is  barred  by  fome  legal  inca¬ 
pacity,  from  purfuing  \  for  in  fuch  cafe,  neither  negli¬ 
gence  nor  derelidlion  can  be  imputed  to  him.  This 
rule  is,  by  a  favourable  interpretation,  extended  to 
wives,  who  ex  reverentia  maritali  forbear  to  purfue  ac¬ 
tions  competent  to  them  againft  their  hufbands.  Oa 
the  fame  ground,  prefeription  runs  only  from  the  time 
that  the  debt  or  right  could  be  fued  upon.  Thus,  in¬ 
hibition  preferibes  only  from  the  publifhing  of  the  deed 
granted  to  the  inhibiter’s  prejudice  '>  and  in  the  pre¬ 
feription  of  removings,  the  years  are  computed  only 
from  the  term  at  which  the  defender  is  warned  to  re¬ 
move.  Neither  can  prefeription  run  againft  perfons* 
who  are  already  in  pofieftion,  and  fo  can  gain  nothing 
by  a  purfuit.  Thus,  where  a  perfon  who  has  two  ad¬ 
judications  affedling  the  fame  lands,  is  in  poflefiion. 
upon  one  of  them,  prefeription  cannot  run  againft  the 
other  during  fuch  pofieftion.. 

15.  Certain  rights  are  incapable  of  prefeription  :  Certain 
(1.)  Things  that  law  has  exempted  from  commerce,  rights  inca*. 
(2.)  Res  merce  facultatis ,  e.  g.  a  faculty  to  charge  a  pablc  of 
fubjedl  with  debts,  to  revoke,  &c.  cannot  be  loft  byj^61^* 
prefeription  \  for  faculties  may,  by  their  nature,  be 
exercifed  at  any  time  :  hence,  a  proprietor’s  right  of 

ufing  any  adl  of  property  on  his  own  grounds  cannot 
be  loft  by  the  greateft  length  of  time.  (3.)  Excep¬ 
tions  competent  to  a  perfon  for.  eliding  an  adlion,  can¬ 
not  preferibe,  unlefs  the  exception  is  founded. on  a  right 
produdlive  of  an  adlion,  e.  g.  compenfation  y  fuch  right 
muft  be  infilled  on  within  the  years  of  prefeription., 
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Law  of  (4.)  Obligations  of  yearly  penlions  or  payments, 
cot  and  t}10Ugk  no  has  been  made  on  them  for  40 

years,  do  not  fuffer  a  total  prefcription,  but  ftill  fubfift 
as  to  the  arrears  fallen  due  within  that  period  *,  becaufe 
prefcription  cannot  run  again  ft  an  obligation  till  it  be 
payable,  and  each  year’s  penfion  or  payment  is  eonfi- 
dered  as  a  feparate  debt. 

1 6.  No  right  can  be  loft  non  utendo  by  one,  unlefs 
the  effect  of  that  prefcription  be  to  eftablifh  it  in  ano¬ 
ther.  Hence  the  rule  arifes,  juri  fanguinis  nunquam 
prcefcribitur .  Hence  alfo,  a  proprietor  of  land  cannot 
lofe  his  property  by  the  negative  prefcription,  unlefs 
he  who  objects  it  can  himfelf  plead  the  pofitive.  On 
the  fame  ground,  a  fuperior’s  right  of  feu  duties  can¬ 
not  be  loft  non  utendo ;  becaufe  being  inherent  in  the 
fuperiority,  it  is  truly  a  right  of  lands  that  cannot 
fuffer  the  negative  prefcription,  except  in  favour  of 
one  who  can  plead  the  pofttive  ;  which  the  vaffal  can¬ 
not  do,  being  deftitute  of  a  title.  This  rule  applies 
alfo  to  parfonage  tithes,  which  are  an  inherent  burden 
upon  all  lands  not  fpecially  exempt  ;  and  from 
which  therefore  the  perfon  liable  cannot  prefcribe  an 
immunity  by  bare  non-payment  :  but  fuch  vicarage 
tithes  as  are  only  due  where  they  are  eftablilhed  by 
ufage,  may  be  loft  by  prefcription.  In  all  thefe  cafes, 
though  the  radical  right  cannot  fuffer  the  negative 
prefcription,  the  bygone  duties,  not  demanded  with¬ 
in  the  40  years,  are  loft  to  the  proprietor,  fuperior,  or 
titular. 

Intenrup-  17.  Prefcription  may  be  interrupted  by  any  deed 

tion  ofpre-  whereby  the  proprietor  or  creditor  ufes  his  right  or 
^  n’  ground  of  debt.  In  all  interruptions,  notice  muft  be 
given  to  the  pofleffor  of  the  fubjeft,  or  the  debtor, 
that  the  proprietor  or  creditor  intends  to  fue  upon  his 
right.  All  writings  whereby  the  debtor  himfelf  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  debt,  and  all  proceffes  for  payment 
brought,  or  diligences  ufed  againft  him  upon  his  obli¬ 
gation,  by  horning,  inhibition,  arrcftment,  &c.  muft 
be  effectual  to  interrupt  prefcription. 

18.  Interruptions,  by  citation  upon  libelled  fum- 
monfes,  where  they  are  not  ufed  by  a  minor,  prefcribe, 
if  not  renewed  every  feven  years  :  but  where  the  ap- 
pearance^f  parties,  or  any  judicial  a 8.  has  followed 
thereupon,  it  is  no  longer  a  bare  citation,  but  an  a£lion 
which  fubfifts  for  40  years.  It  has  been  found,  that 
the  fexennial  prefcription  of  bills  is  not  interrupted  by 
a  blank  citation,  as  pra&ifed  in  the  court  of  admiralty. 
Citations  for  interrupting  the  prefcription  of  real  rights 
muft  be  given  by  mefiengers  ;  and  the  fummonfes,  on 
which  fuch  citations  proceed,  muft  pafs  the  fignet  up¬ 
on  the  bill,  and  be  regiftered  within  60  days  after  the 
execution,  in  a  particular  regifter  appointed  for  that 
purpofe  :  and  where  interruption  of  real  rights  is  made 
viafa&i ,  an  inftrument  muft  be  taken  upon  it,  and  re¬ 
corded  in  the  faid  regifter  \  otherwife  it  can  have  no 
effefl  againft  lingular  fuccefiors. 

19.  Interruption  has  the  effect  to  cut  off  the  courfe 
of  prefcription,  fo  that  the  perfon  prefcribing  can  avail 
himfelf  of  no  part  of  the  former  time,  but  muft  begin 
a  new  courfe,  commencing  from  the  date  of  the  inter¬ 
ruption.  Minority,  therefore,  is  no  proper  interrup¬ 
tion  :  for  it  neither  breaks  the  courfe  of  prefcription, 
nor  is  it  a  document  or  evidence  taken  by  the  minor 
on  his  right  :  it  is  a  perfonal  privilege  competent  to 
him,  by  which  the  operation  of  the  prefcription  is  in- 
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deed  fufpended  dr- ring  the  years  of  minority,  which  Law  of 
are  therefore  difcounted  from  it  ;  but  it  continues  to  Scotland. 
run  after  majority,  and  the  years  before  and  after  the  '  'r~~J 

minority  may  be  conjoined  to  complete  it.  The  fame 
do&rine  applies  to  the  privilege  ariiing  from  one’s  in¬ 
capacity  to  aft. 

20.  Diligence  ufed  upon  a  debt,  againft  any  one  of 
two  or  more  co-obligants,  preferves  the  debt  itfelf,  and 
fo  interrupts  prefcription  againft  all  of  them  ;  except 
in  the  fpecial  cafe  of  cautioners,  who  are  not  affe&ed 
by  any  diligence  ufed  againft  the  principal  debtor.  In 
the  fame  manner,  a  right  of  annualrent,  conftituted 
upon  two  feparate  tenements,  is  preferved  as  to  both 
from  the  negative  prefcription,  by  diligence  ufed  a- 
gainft  either  of  them.  But  whether  fuch  diligence  ha 3 
alfo  the  effe&  to  hinder  the  poffeffor  of  the  other  tene¬ 
ment  by  lingular  titles  from  the  benefit  of  the  pofitive 
prefcription,  may  be  doubted. 

III.  OF  SUCCESSION. 

Sect.  XX.  Of  SucceJJion  in  Heritable  Rights ,  clxxx. 

1.  Singular  fuccefiors  are  thofe  who  fucceed  to  aSuccefibrs 
perfon  yet  alive,  in  a  fpecial  fubjeft  by  fmgular  titles ;  finSulaf 
but  fucceflion,  in  its  proper  fenfe,  is  a  method  0f  and  umvcr- 
tranfmitting  rights  from  the  dead  to  the  living.  He-  * 
ritable  rights  defcend  by  fucceflion  to  the  heir  proper¬ 
ly  fo  called ;  moveable  rights  to  the  executors ,  who  are 
fometimes  faid  to  be  heirs  in  moveables.  Succellion 

is  either  by  fpecial  deflination ,  which  defcends  to  thofe 
named  by  the  proprietor  himfelf;  or  legal,  which  de¬ 
volves  upon  the  perfons  whom  the  law  marks  out  for 
fuccefiors,  from  a  preemption,  that  the  proprietor 
would  have  named  them  had  he  made  a  deftination. 

The  firft  is  in  all  cafes  preferred  to  the  other,  as  pre- 
fumption  muft  yield  to  truth. 

2.  In  the  fucceflion  of  heritage,  the  heirs  at  law  Order  of 
are  otherwife  called  heirs  general,  heirs  whatfoever,  fuc^efT10n 
or  heirs  of  line  ;  and  they  fucceed  by  the  right  of in  enta£e* 
blood,  in  the  following  order.  Firft,  Defcendants ; 

among  thefe,  fons  are  preferred  to  daughters,  and  the 
eldeft  fon  to  all  the  younger.  Where  there  are  daugh¬ 
ters  only,  they  fucceed  equally,  and  are  called  heirs 
portioners.  Failing  immediate  defcendants,  grand¬ 
children  fucceed  ;  and  in  default  of  them,  great-grand¬ 
children  ;  and  fo  on  in  infnitum  ;  preferring,  as  in  the 
former  cafe,  males  to  females,  and  the  eldeft  male  to 
the  younger. 

3.  Next  after  defcendants,  collaterals  fucceed  ;  among  Collaterals, 
w  hom  the  brothers  german  of  the  deceafed  have  the  firft 

place.  But  as,  in  no  cafe,  the  legal  fucceflion  of  heri¬ 
tage  is,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  divided  into  parts, 
unlefs  where  it  defcends  to  females  ;  the  immediate 
younger  brother  of  the  deceafed  excludes  the  reft,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rule,  heritage  defcends .  Where  the  de¬ 
ceafed  is  himfelf  the  youngeft,  the  fucceflion  goes  to 
the  immediate  elder  brother,  as  being  the  leaft  devia¬ 
tion  from  this  rule.  If  there  are  no  brothers  german, 
the  lifters  german  fucceed  equally  :  then  brothers  con- 
fanguinean ,  in  the  fame  order  as  brothers  german  ;  and 
failing  them,  fillers  confanguinean  equally.  Next,  the 
father  fueceeds.  After  him,  his  brothers  and  fillers, 
according  to  the  rules  already  explained  ;  then  the 
grandfather  ;  failing  him,  his  brothers  and  fillers ;  and 
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Law  of  fo  upwards,  as  far  back  as  propinquity  can  be  proved. 
t  Scotland.  ^  Though  children  fucceed  to  their  mother,  a  mother 
No  fuccef-  cannot  t0  ^er  c‘hild  :  nor  is  there  any  fucceflion  by  our 
ilon  by  the  law  through  the  mother  of  the  deceafed  j  infomuchthat 
mother.  one  brother  uterine ,  i.  e.  by  the  mother  only,  cannot 
fucceed  to  another,  even  in  that  eftate  which  flowed  ori¬ 
ginally  from  their  common  mother. 

4.  In  heritage  there  is  a  right  of  reprcfentation ,  by 
which  one  fucceeds,  not  from  any  title  in  himfelf,  but 
in  the  place,  and  as  reprefenting  fome  of  his  deceafed 
afcendants.  Thus,  where  one  leaves  a  younger  Am,  and 
a  grandchild  by  his  eldefl,  the  grandchild,  though  far¬ 
ther  removed  in  degree  from  the  deceafed  than  his 
uncle,  excludes  him,  as  coming  in  place  of  his  father 
the  eldefl  fon.  Hence  arifes  the  diftin£Hon  between 
fucceflion  in  capita ,  where  the  divifion  is  made  into  as 
many  equal  parts  as  there  are  capita  or  heirs,  which  is 
the  cafe  of  heirs  portioners  j  and  fucceflion  in  Jfirpes , 
where  the  remoter  heirs  draw  no  more  among  them 
than  the  fhare  belonging  to  their  afcendants  or  firps , 
whom  they  reprefent }  an  example  of  which  may  be 
figured  in  the  cafe  of  one  who  leaves  behind  him  a 
daughter  alive,  and  two  grand  daughters  by  a  daughter 
deceafed.  In  which  cafe  the  two  grand-daughters  would 
fucceed  equally  to  that  half  which  would  have  belong¬ 
ed  to  their  mother  had  (he  been  alive. 

5.  In  the  fucceflion  of  heirs  portioners,  indiviflble 
rights,  e .  g.  titles  of  dignity,  fall  to  the  eldefl  After. 
A  Angle  right  of  fuperiority  goes  alfo  to  the  eldefl  ; 
for  it  hardly  admits  a  divifton,  and  the  condition  of  the 
vaflal  ought  not  to  be  made  worfe  by  multiplying  fu- 
periors  upon  him.  Where  there  are  more  fuch  rights, 
the  eldefl  may  perhaps  have  her  ele&ion  of  the  beft  • 
but  the  younger  Afters  are  entitled  to  a  recompenfe,  in 
fo  far  as  the  divifions  are  unequal  j  at  leaft,  where  the 
fuperiorities  yield  a  conftant  yearly  rent.  The  princi¬ 
pal  feat  of  the  family  falls  to  the  eldefl,  with  the  gar¬ 
den  and  orchard  belonging  to  it,  without  recompenfe 
to  the  younger  Afters  ;  but  all  other  houfes  are  divided 
amongft  them,  together  with  the  lands  on  which  they 
are  built,  as  parts  and  pertinents  of  thefe  lands.  A 
preecipuum,  however,  is  due  only  in  the  cafe  of  fuccef- 
Aon  of  heirs  portioners  ab  inteftato  ;  and  therefore  there 
is  no  place  for  it  where  the  fucceflion  is  taken  under  a 
deed. 

6.  Thofe  heritable  rights,  to  which  the  deceafed  did 
himfelf  fucceed  as  heir  to  his  father  or  other  anceftor, 
get  fometimCs  the  name  of  heritage  in  a  ftrift  fenfe,  in 
oppoAtion  to  the  feuda  nova ,  or  feus  of  conqueft,  which 
he  had  acquired  by  Angular  titles,  and  which  defcend 
not  to  his  heir  of  line,  but  of  conqueft.  This  diftinc- 
tion  obtains  only  where  two  or  more  brothers  or  uncles, 
or  their  iffue,  are  next  in  fucceflion  \  in  which  cafe,  the 
immediate  younger  brother,  as  heir  of  line,  fucceeds  to 
the  proper  heritage,  becaufe  that  defcends  \  whereas 
the  conqueft  afcends  to  the  immediate  elder  brother^ 
It  lias  no  place  in  female  fucceflion,  which  the  law  di¬ 
vides  equally  among  the  heirs  portioners.  Where  the 
deceafed  wras  the  younger  brother,  the  immediate  elder 
brother  is  heir  both  of  line  and  of  conqueft.  An  eftate 
difponed  by  a  father  to  his  eldefl  fon,  is  not  conqueft; 
in  the  fon’s  perfon,  but  heritage  5  becaufe  the  fon  would 
have  fucceeded  to  it,  though  there  had  been  no  difpo- 
Ation.  The  heir  of  conqueft  fucceeds  to  all  rights  af¬ 
fecting  land,  which  require  feifin  to  perfect  them.  But 
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teinds  go  to  the  heir  of  line  \  becaufe  they  are  merely  Law  of 
a  burden  on  the  fruits,  not  the  land.  Tacks  do  not  Scotland.  ^ 
fall  under  conqueft,  becaufe  they  are  complete  rights  v 
without  feifln  \  nor  perfonal  bonds  taken  to  heirs  feclud- 
ing  executors. 

7.  The  heir  of  line  is  entitled  to  the  fucceflion,  not  Heir/hip- 
only  of  fubje&s  ^properly  heritable,  but  to  that  fort  of  moveables; 
moveables  called  heirfnp ,  which  is  the  beft  of  certain 

kinds.  This  do&rine  has  been  probably  introduced, 
that  the  heir  might  not  have  a  houfe  and  eftate  to  fuc¬ 
ceed  to,  quite  difmantled  by  the  executor.  In  that  fort 
which  goes  by  pairs  or  dozens,  the  beft  pair  or  dozen 
is  the  heirftiip.  There  is  no  heirfhip  in  fungibles,  or 
things  eftimated  by  quantity  \  as  grain,  hay,  current 
money,  &.c.  To  entitle  an  heir  to  this  privilege,  the 
deceafed  muft  have  been  either,  (1.)  A  prelate  :  (2.)  A 
baron,  1 .  e .  who  ftood  infeft  at  his  death  in  lands,  though 
not  ereCIed  into  a  barony  ;  or  even  in  a  right  of  annual- 
rent  :  Or,  (3.)  A  burgefs  ;  not  an  honorary  one,  but 
a  trading  burgefs  of  a  royal  borough,  or  at  leaft  one 
entitled  to  enter  burgefs  in  the  right  of  his  anceftor. 

Neither  the  heir  of  conqueft,  nor  of  tailzie,  has  right 
to  heirftiip  moveables. 

8.  As  to  fucceflion  by  deftination,  no  proprietor  can  Succeffion- 
fettle  any  heritable  eftate,  in  the  proper  form  of  a  tefta-by  deftina« 
ment  \  not  even  bonds  fecluding  executors,  though t‘on* 
thefe  are  not  heritable  ex  fua  natura  :  But,  where  a 
teftament'is  in  part  drawn  up  in  the  ftyle  of  a  deed  in¬ 
ter  vivos ,  fuch  part  of  it  may  contain  a  fettlement  of 
heritage,  though  executors  Ihould  be  named  in  the 
teftamentary  part.  The  common  method  of  fettling 

the  fucceflion  of  heritage  is  by  difpofttion,  contra6l  of 
marriage,  or  Ample  procuratory  of  reflgnation  :  and,- 
though  a  difpoAtion  fettling  heritage  fliould  have  nei¬ 
ther  precept  nor  procuratory,  it  founds  an  aftion  a- 
gainft  the  heir  of  line  to  complete  his  titles  to  the 
eftate  5  and  thereafter  diveft  himfelf  in  favour  of  the 
difponee.  The  appellation  of  tailzie,  or  entail,  is  chief¬ 
ly  ufed  in  the  cafe  of  a  land  eftate,  which  is  fettled  on 
a  long  feries  of  heirs  fubftituted  one  after  another. 

The  perfon  ftrft  called  in  the  tailzie,  is  the  inftitute ; 

the  reft,  the  heirs  of  tailzie,  or  the  fubftitutes.  > 

9.  Tailzies,  when  conftdered  in  relation  to  their  fe*  Tailzies 
veral  degrees  of  force,  are  either,  (l.)  Simple  deftina- 

tions.  (2.)  Tailzies  with  prohibitory  claufes.  (3.)  Tail-  * 

zies  with  prohibitory,  refolutive,  and  irritant  claufes. 

That  is  a  Ample  deftination,  where  the  perfons  called 
to  the  fucceflion  are  fubftituted  one  after  another,  with¬ 
out  any  reftraint  laid  on  the  exercife  of  their  property. 

The  heirs,  therefore,  fucceeding  to  fuch  eftate,  are  ab- 
folute  ftars,  and  confequently  may  alter  the  deftination 
at  pleafure. 

10.  In  tailzies  with  claufes  prohibitory,  e .  g .  declar¬ 
ing  that  it  fhall  not  he  lawful  to  the  heirs  to  contrail 
debts  or  alien  the  lands  in  prejudice  of  the  fucceflion, 
none  of  the  heirs  can  alien  gratuitoufly.  But  the  mem- 
ben  of  entail  may  contradl  debts  which  will  be  effec¬ 
tual  to  the  creditors,  or  may  difpofe  of  the  eftate  for 
onerous  caufes.  In  both  thefe  forts  the  maker  himfelf 
may  alter  the  tailzie:  except,  (1.)  Where  it  lias  been 
granted  for  an  onerous  caufe,  as  in  mutual  tailzies  :  or, 

(2.)  Where  the  maker  is  exprefsly  difabled,  as  well  as 
the  inftitute  or  the  heirs. 

11.  Where  a  tailzie  is  guarded  with  irritant  and  re¬ 
folutive  claufes,  the  eftate  entailed  cannot  be  carried  oft 
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by  the  debt,  or  deed,  of  any  of  the  heirs  fucceeding 
thereto,  in  prejudice  of  the  fubftitutes.  It  was  long 
doubted,  whether  fuch  tailzies  ought  to  be  effe&ual, 
even  where  the  fuperior’s  confent  was  adhibited  j  be- 
caufe  they  funk  the  property  of  eftates,  and  created  a 
perpetuity  of  liferents.  They  were  firft  explicitly  au¬ 
thorized  by  1685,  c.  22.  By  this  ft^tute,  the  entail 
mull  be  regiftered  in  a  fpecial  regifter  eftablifhed  for 
that  purpofe  ;  and  the  irritant  and  refolutive  claufes 
muft  be  inferted,  not  only  in  the  procuratories,  pre¬ 
cepts,  and  feifins,  by  which  the  tailzies  are  firft  confti- 
tuted,  but  in  all  the  after  conveyances  thereof  ;  other- 
wife  they  can  have  no  force  againft  lingular  fucceffors. 
But  a  tailzie,  even  without  thefe  requifites,  is  effe&ual 
againft  the  heir  of  the  granter,  or  againft  the  inftitute 
who  accepts  of  it.  It  has  been  found,  that  an  entail, 
though  completed  by  infeftment  before  the  a6t  1685, 
was  ineffectual,  becaufe  not  recorded  in  terms  of  the 
aCt. 

12.  An  heir  of  entail  has  full  powrer  over  the  en- 
ent ail, their  tailed  eftate,  except  in  fo  far  as  he  isexprefsly  fettered; 

rdtriCtions  anc^  as  enta^s  are  an  unfavourable  reftraint  upon  pro¬ 
perty,  and  a  frequent  fnare  to  trading  people,  they  are 
JlriBiJjimi  juris  ;  fo  that  no  prohibition  or  irritancies 
are  to  be  inferred  by  implication.  By  10  George  III. 
c.  51.  heirs  of  entail  are  entitled  (notwithftanding  any 
re  Arid  ions  in  the  deed  of  entail)  to  improve  their  eftates 
by  granting  leafes,  building  farm  houfes,  draining,  en- 
cloling,  and  excambing,  under  certain  limitations,  and 
to  claim  repayment  of  three-fourths  of  the  expence  from 
the  next  heir  of  entail. — This  aCt  extends  to  all  tailzies, 
whether  made  prior  orpofterior  to  the  1685. 

13.  An  heir,  who  countera&s  the  directions  of  the 
tailzie,  by  aliening  any  part  of  the  eftate,  charging  it 
with  debt,  &c.  is  faid  to  contravene.  It  is  not  the 
fimple  contracting  of  debt  that  infers  contravention  ; 
the  lands  entailed  muft  be  aCtually  adjudged  upon  the 
debt  contracted.  An  heir  may,  where  he  is  not  ex- 
prefsly  barred,  fettle  rational  provifions  on  his  wife  and 
children,  without  incurring  contravention.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  the  heirs  alfo  of  the  contravener 
would  forfeit  their  right  from  the  aCts  or  deeds  of  their 
predeceffor  where  there  is  no  exprefs  claufe  in  the  en¬ 
tailed  fettling  it;  and  though  the  words  of  the  aCl  1685 
(which  declares,  that  entails  executed  according  to  the 
direftions  of  it,  (hall  be  effectual  not  only  againft  the 
contravener  and  his  heirs.,  but  againft  creditors),  may 
feem  to  favour  the  idea  that  heirs  alfo  would  forfeit, 
the  more  favourable  opinion  has  received  the  fanCtion 
of  our  fupreme  court.  For  the  greater  fecurity,  how¬ 
ever,  a  claufe  is  now  ufually  inferted  in  tailzies,  de¬ 
claring,  that  the  contravention  of  the  heir  in  poffeflion 
(hall  not  affeCt  his  defendants,  when  fuch  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  granter. 

14.  When  the  heirs  of  the  laft  perfon  fpecially  call¬ 
ed  in  a  tailzie  come  to  fucceed,  the  irritancies  have  no 
longer  any  perfon  in  favour  of  whom  they  can  operate, 
and  confequently,  the  fee,  which  wras  before  tailzied, 
becomes  fimple  and  unlimited  in  the  perfon  of  fuch 
heirs.  By  the  late  aCt  20th  George  II.  for  abolilhing 
wardholdings,  the  king  may  purchafe  lands  within 
Scotland,  notwdthftanding theftri&eft  entail;  and  where 
the  lands  are  in  the  hands  of  minors  or  fatuous  perfons, 
his  majefty  may  purchafe  them  from  the  curators  or 
guardians.  And  heirs  of  entail  may  fell  to  their  vaf- 
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fals  the  fuperiorities  belonging  to  the  entailed  eftate  ;  Law  of 
but  in  all  thefe  cafes,  the  price  is  to  be  fettled  in  the  Scotland.  ^ 
fame  manner  that  the  lands  or  fuperiorities  fold  were  v  J 
fettled  before  the  fale. 

15.  Rights,  not  only  of  land  eftates,  but  of  bonds,  Rights 
are  fometimes  granted  to  two  or  more  perfons  in  con-ta^n^n 
junCl  fee.  Where  a  right  is  fo  granted  to  two  ftran-^Iun<^ 
gers,  without  any  fpecial  claufe  adjeCIed  to  it,  each  of 
them  has  an  equal  intereft  in  the  fee,  and  the  part  of 

the  deceafed  descends  to  his  own  heir.  If  the  right  be 
taken  to  the  tw  o  jointly,  and  the  longejl  liver  and  their 
heirs,  the  feveral  fhares  of  the  conjunCt  Ears  are  affeCb- 
able  by  their  creditors  during  their  lives ;  but,  on  the 
death  of  any  one  of  them,  the  furvivor  has  the  fee  of 
the  whole,  in  fo  far  as  the  ftiare  of  the  predeceafed  re¬ 
mains  free,  after  payment  of  his  debts.  Where  the 
right  is  taken  to  the  two  in  conjunct  fee,  and  to  the 
heirs  of  one  of  them,  he  to  whofe  heirs  the  right  is  taken 
is  the  only  fiar  ;  the  right  of  the  other  relolves  into  a 
fimple  liferent :  yet  where  a  father  takes  a  right  to  him- 
felf  and  his  fon  jointly,  and  to  the  Ton’s  heirs,  fuch 
right  being  gratuitous,  is  not  underftood  to  ftrip  the 
father  of  the  fee,  unlefs  a  contrary  intention  fhall  plain¬ 
ly  appear  from  the  tenor  of  the  right. 

1 6.  Where  a  right  is  taken  to  a  hufband  and  wife, 
in  conjunct  fee  and  liferent,  the  hufband,  as  the perfona 
dignior ,  is  the  only  fiar  :  the  w  ife’s  right  refolves  into 
a  liferent,  unlefs  it  be  prefumable,  from  fpecial  circum- 
ftances,  that  the  fee  was  intended  to  be  in  the  wife. 

Where  a  right  of  moveables  is  taken  to  hufband  and 
wife,  the  heirs  of  both  fucceed  equally,  according  to 
the  natural  meaning  of  the  words. 

17.  Heirs  of  provifion  are  thofe  who  fucceed  to  any  Heirs  of 
fubjeft,  in  virtue  of  a  provifion  in  the  inveftiture,  or  provifions 
other  deed  of  fettlement.  This  appellation  is  given  molt 
commonly  to  heirs  of  a  marriage.  Thefe  are  more  fa¬ 
vourably  regarded  than  heirs  by  fimple  deftination, 

who  have  only  the  hope  of  fucceflion  ;  for  heirs  of  a 
marriage,  becaufe  their  provifions  are  conftituted  by  an 
onerous  contract,  cannot  be  difappointed  of  them  by 
any  gratuitous  deed  of  the  father.  Neverthelefs,  as 
their  right  is  only  a  right  of  fucceffion,  which  is  not 
defigned  to  reftrain  the  father  from  granting  onerous 
or  rational  deeds,  he  continues  to  have  the  full  power 
of  felling  the  fubjeft,  or  charging  it  with  debts,  unlefs 
a  proper  right  of  credit  be  given  to  the  heir  by  the 
marriage  con  trad,  e.g.  if  the  father  fhould  oblige  him- 
felf  to  infeft  the  heir  in  the  lands,  or  make  payment  of 
the  fum  provided  againft  a  day  certain,  ©r  when  the 
child  attains  a  certain  age,  &c.  ;  for  fuch  rights,  when 
perfe&ed  by  infeftment,  or  fecured  by  diligence,  are 
effe&ual  againft  all  the  pofterior  deeds  of  the  father, 
even  onerous. 

18.  Though  all  provifions  to  children,  by  a  mar- Effeds  of 
riage  contra 61  conceived  in  the  ordinary  form,  being  provifion  t° 
merely  rights  of  fucceffion,  are  poftponed  to  every  one-chlA^ien* 
rous  debt  of  the  granter,  even  to  thofe  contra&ed  po¬ 
fterior  to  the  provifions ;  yet  where  a  father  executes  a 

bond  of  provifion  to  a  child  a6tually  exifting,  whether 
fuch  child  be  the  heir  of  a  marriage  or  not,  a  proper 
debt  is  thereby  created,  which,  though  it  be  without 
doubt  gratuitous,  is  not  only  effeduaJ  againft  the  fa¬ 
ther  himfelf  and  his  heirs,  but  is  not  reducible  at  the 
inftance  even  of  his  prior  onerous  creditors,  if  he  was 
folvent  at  the  time  of  granting  it.  A  father  may,  not- 
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T.a*v of  wUhilanding  a  flrft  marriage  contract,  fettle  a  jointure 
.Scotland.  Qn  a  feconcj  vvife,  or  provide  the  children  of  a  fecond 
marriage  }  for  fuch  fettlemcnts  are  deemed  onerous 
but  where  they  are  exorbitant,  they  will  be  reftridted 
to  what  is  rational  :  and  in  all  fuch  fettlements,  where 
the  provifions  of  the  firft  marriage  contrail  are  en¬ 
croached  upon,  the  heirs  of  that  marriage  have  recourfe 
again!!  the  father,  in  cafe  he  fhould  afterwards  acquire 
a  feparate  eftate,  which  may  enable  him  to  fulfil  both 
obligations. 

Provifion  i  p.  In  marriage  contrails,  the  conqueft,  or  a  certain 
to  heirs.  part  js  freqUently  provided  to  the  ilTue  *,  by  which 

is  underftood  whatever  real  addition  fhall  be  made  to 
the  father’s  eftate  during  the  marriage  by  purchafe  or 
donation.  Conqueft  therefore  muft  be  free,  i.  c.  what 
remains  after  payment  of  debts  due  by  the  father.  As 
in  other  provifions,  fo  in  conqueft,  the  father  is  ftill 
far,  and  may  therefore  difpofe  of  it  for  onerous  or  ra¬ 
tional  caufes.  Where  heritable  rights  are  provided  to 
the  heirs  of  a  marriage,  they  fall  to  the  eldeft  fon,  for 
he  is  the  heir  at  law  in  heritage.  Where  a  fum  of 
money  is  fo  provided,  the  word  heir  is  applied  to  the 
fubjedt  of  the  provifion,  and  fo  marks  out  the  executor, 
who  is  the  heir  in  moveables.  When  an  heritable  right 
To  bairns,  is  provided  to  the  bairns  (or  iffue)  of  a  marriage,  it  is 
divided  equally  among  the  children,  if  no  divifion  be 
made  by  the  father  ;  for  fuch  deftination  cuts  off  the 
exclufive  ri^ht  of  the  legal  heir.  No  provifion  granted 
to  bairns  gives  a  fpecial  right  of  credit  to  any  one 
child  as  long  as  the  father  lives  :  the  right  is  granted 
families  ;  fo  that  the  whole  muft  indeed  go  to  one  or 
other  of  them  •,  but  the  father  has  a  power  inherent  in 
him,  to  divide  it  among  them  in  fuch  proportions  as  he 
thinks  beft,  yet  fo  as  none  of  them  may  be  entirely 
excluded,  except  in  extraordinary  cafes. 

Claufe  of  20.  A  claufe  of  return  is  that,  by  which  a  fum  in  a 
return.  bond  or  other  right,  is  in  a  certain  event  limited  to 
return  to  the  granter  himfelf,  or  his  heirs.  When  a 
right  is  granted  for  onerous  caufes,  the  creditor  may 
defeat  the  claufe  of  return,  even  gratuitoufly.  But, 
where  the  fum  in  the  right  flows  from  the  granter,  or 
where  there  is  any  other  reafonable  caufe  for  the  pro¬ 
vifion  of  return  in  his  favour,  the  receiver  cannot  difap- 
point  it  gratuitoufly.  Yet  fmee  he  is  fiar,  the  fum  may 
be  either  aftigned  by  him  for  an  onerous  caufe,  or  af¬ 
fected  by  his  creditors. 

Heirs.  21.  An  heir  is,  in  the  judgment  of  law,  eadem  per - 

fona  cum  defutiBo ,  and  fo  reprefents  the  deceafed  uni- 
vcrfally,  not  only  in  his  rights,  but  in  his  debts  :  in  the 
firft  view,  he  is  faid  to  be  an  heir  aBive  ;  in  the  fecond, 
pajjive .  From  this  general  rule  are  excepted,  heirs  fub- 
ftituted  in  a  fpecial  bond,  and  even  fubftituted  in  a 
difpofition  omnium  bonorum ,  to  take  effedt  at  the  grant- 
er’s  death  \  for  fuch  fubftitutes  are  confidered  as  lin¬ 
gular  fucceffors,  and  their  right  as  an  univerfal  legacy, 
which  does  not  fubjedl  the  legatee  ultra  valorem :  but 
heirs  male  or  of  tailzie,  though  their  right  be  limited  to 
fpecial  fubjedts,  are  liable,  not  merely  to  the  extent  of 
the  fubjedt  entailed  or  provided,  but  in  folidutn  ;  becaufe 
fuch  rights  are  defigned  to  carry  a  univerfal  charadter, 
and  fo  infer  a  univerfal  reprefentation  of  the  granter. 
The  heir  of  line  is  primarily  liable  for  the  debts  of  his 
predeceffor  ;  for  he  is  the  moft  proper  heir,  and  fo  muft 
be  difeuffed  before  any  other  can  be  purfued  ;  next  to 
h i m  the  heir  of  conqueft,  becaufe  he  alfo  fucceeds  to 
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the  univerjitas  of  the  whole  heritable  rights  which  his  bawot 
predeceffor  had  acquired  by  lingular  titles’,  then,  the  ,  Scotland  -  ^ 
heir  male,  or  of  a  marriage  j  for  their  propinquity  of  ™  v 
blood  fubjedts  them  more  diredtly  than  any  other  heir 
of  tailzie,  who  may  poftibly  be  a  ftranger  ;  and  who  for 
that  reafon  is  not  liable  to  be  difeuffed,  except  for  fuch 
of  the  predeceffor’s  debts  or  deeds  as  relate  fpecially 
to  the  lands  tailzied  ;  as  to  which  he  is  liable  even  be¬ 
fore  the  heir  of  line.  Heirs  portioners  are  liable  pro 
rata  for  their  predeceffor’s  debts  \  but  if  any  of  them 
prove  infolvent,  the  creditors  may,  after  difeufling  her, 
inlift  for  her  fhare  againft  the  reft,  who  will  be  liable 
in  fo  far  as  they  are  lucratee  by  the  fucceftion.  Where 
an  heir,  liable  fubjidarie ,  pays  the  predeceffor’s  debt, 
he  has  relief  againft  the  heir  who  is  more  diredt- 
ly  liable,  in  refpedl  of  whom  he  is  not  co-heir,  but 
creditor. 

22.  Before  an  heir  can  have  an  adtive  title  to  his  nn- 
ceftor’s  rights,  he  muft  be  entered  by  fervice  and  re¬ 
tour.  He  who  is  entitled  to  enter  heir,  is,  before  his 
aCtual  entry,  called  apparent  heir.  The  bare  right  of  Apparent 
apparency  carries  certain  privileges  with  it.  An  ap- heirs, 
parent  heir  may  defend  his  anceftor’s  titles  againft 

any  third  party  who  brings  them  under  challenge. 

Tenants  may  fafely  pay  him  their  rents  \  and  after 
they  have  once  acknowledged  him  by  payment,  he 
may  compel  them  to  continue  it ;  and  the  rents  not 
uplifted  by  the  apparent  heir  belong  to  his  executors, 
upon  his  death. 

23.  As  an  heir  is,  by  his  entry,  fubjeCted  univerfally  Jus  deli- 
to  his  anceftor’s  debts,  apparent  heirs  have  therefore  ^beran^u 
year  (annus  deliberandi )  allowed  to  them  from  the  an¬ 
ceftor’s  deceafe,  to  deliberate  whether  they  will  enter 

or  not:  till  the  expiry  of  which,  though  they  may 
be  charged  by  creditors  to  enter,  they  cannot  be  fued 
in  any  procefs  founded  upon  fuch  charge.  Though 
declaratory  adlions,  and  others  which  contain  no  per- 
fonal  conclufion,  may  be  purfued  againft  the  apparent 
heir  without  a  previous  charge,  aCtion  does  not  lie 
even  upon  thefe,  within  the  year,  if  the  heir  cannot 
make  the  proper  defences  without  incurring  a  paftive 
title.  But  judicial  fales,  commenced  againft  an  anccf- 
tor,  may  by  fpecial  adt  of  federunt  be  continued  upon 
a  citation  of  the  heir,  without  waiting  the  year  of  de¬ 
liberating.  This  annus  deliberandi  is  computed,  in  the 
cafe  of  a  pofthumous  heir,  from  the  birth  of  fuch  heir. 

An  apparent  heir,  who,  by  immixing  with  the  eftate 
of  his  anceftor,  is  as  much  fubjedted  to  his  debts  as  if 
he  had  entered,  can  have  no  longer  a  right  to  delibe¬ 
rate  whether  he  will  enter  or  not. 

24.  All  fervices  proceed  on  brieves  from  the  chan-  Service  of 
eery,  w'hich  are  called  brieves  of  inquejl ,  and  have  been^eirs» 
long  known  in  Scotland.  The  judge,  to  whom  the 

brief  is  diredled,  is  required  to  try  the  matter  by  an 
inqueft  of  15  fworn  men.  The  inqueft,  if  they  find 
the  claim  verified,  muft  declare  the  claimant  heir  to  the 
deceafed,  by  a  verdidt  or  fervice,  which  the  judge  muft 
atteft,  and  return  the  brief,  with  the  fei  cc  proceeding 
on  it,  to  the  chancery  ;  from  which  an  extradl  is  ob¬ 
tained  called  the  retour  of  the  fervice . 

25.  The  fervice  of  heirs  is  cither  general  or  fpecial.  general  and 
A  general  fervice  veils  the  heir  in  the  right  of  all  he- fpecial. 
ritable  fubjedts,  which  eilher  do  not  require  feifin,  or 

which  have  not  been  perfedted  by  feifin  in  the  perfon  of 
the  anceftor.  A  public  right,  therefore,  according  to 
4  H  the 
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the  feudal  law,  though  followed  by  feifin,  having 
t  no  legal  effefts  till  it  be  confirmed  by  the  fuperior, 
rauft,  as  a  perfonal  right,  be  carried  by  a  general  fer- 
vice.  A  fpecial  fervice,  followed  by  feifin,  vefts  the 
heir  in  the  right  of  the  fpecial  fubjefts  in  which  the 
anceftor  died  infeft. 

Entry  by  2 6.  If  an  heir,  doubtful  whether  the  eftate  of  his 

inventory.  anceftor  be  Efficient  for  clearing  his  debts,  (hall,  at 
any  time  within  the  annus  deliberandi ,  exhibit  upon 
oath  a  full  inventory  of  all  his  anceftor’s  heritable  fub¬ 
jefts  to  the  clerk  of  the  (hire  where  the  lands  lie  ;  or, 
if  there  is  no  heritage  requiring  feifin,  the  clerk  of  the 
fhire  where  he  died  ;  and  if,  after  the  fame  is  fubfcri- 
bed  by  the  fheriff  or  fheriff-depute,  the  clerk,  and  him- 
felf,  and  regiftered  in  the  fheriff’s  books,  the  extraft 
thereof  lhall  be  regiftered  within  four  days  after  expiry 
of  the  annus  deliberandi  in  the  general  regifter  appoint¬ 
ed  for  that  purpofe,  his  fubfequent  entry  will  fubjeft 
him  no  farther  than  to  the  value  of  fuch  inventory.  If 
the  inventory  be  given  up  and  regiftered  within  the 
time  prefcribed,  the  heir  may  ferve  on  it,  even  after 
the  year. 

27.  Creditors  are  not  obliged  to  acquiefce  in  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  eftate  given  up  by  the  heir  ;  but,  if  they  be 
real  creditors,  may  bring  the  eftate  to  a  public  fale,  in 
order  to  difcover  its  true  value  ;  fince  an  eftate  is  al¬ 
ways  worth  what  can  be  got  for  it.  An  heir  by  in¬ 
ventory,  as  he  is  in  effect  a  truftee  for  the  creditors, 
muft  account  for  that  value  to  which  the  eftate  may 
have  been  improved  fince  the  death  of  the  anceftor, 
and  he  muft  communicate  to  all  the  creditors  the  cafes 
he  has  got  in  tranfafting  with  any  one  of  them. 

Entry  upon  28.  Praftice  has  introduced  an  anomalous  fort  of 
a  precept  of  entry,  without  the  interpofition  of  an  inqueft,  by  the 
ctare  con-  fu|e  COnfent  of  the  fuperior  ;  who,  if  he  be  fatisfied  that 
the  perfon  applying  to  him  is  the  next  heir,  grants 
him  a  precept  (called  of  clare  conjlat ,  from  the  firft 
words  of  its  recital),  commanding  his  bailie  to  infeft 
him  in  the  fubjefts  that  belonged  to  his  anceftor.  The 
heir,  by  taking  feifin  on  this  precept,  becomes  pajjive , 
liable  for  all  the  debts  on  his  anceftor  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  acquires  an  aftive  title,  as  to  the  fubjefts 
contained  in  the  precept  in  queftions  with  the  fuperior 
or  his  heirs  ;  and  they  may,  when  followed  by  feifin, 
afford  a  title  of  prefcription  :  But  as  no  perfon  can  be 
declared  an  heir  by  private  authority,  they  cannot  bar 
the  true  heir  from  entering  after  20  years,  as  a  legal 
entry  would  have  done;  the  true  heir,  in  fuch  cafe, 
having  it  ftill  in  his  power  to  fet  afide  that  right,  and 
obtain  himfelf  regularly  ferved  at  any  time  within  the 
years  of  prefcription.  Of  the  fame  nature  is  the  entry 
by  hafp  and  ftaple,  commonly  ufed  in  burgage  tene¬ 
ments  of  houfes  ;  by  which  the  bailie,  without  calling 
an  inqueft,  cognofces  or  declares  a  perfon  heir,  upon 
evidence  brought  before  himfelf ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  ihfefts  him  in  the  fubjeft,  by  the  fymbol  of  the 
hafp  and  ftaple  of  the  door.  Charges  given  by  credi¬ 
tors  to  apparent  heirs  to  enter,  ftand  in  the  place  of  an 
gftual  entry,  fo  as  to  fupport  the  creditor’s  diligence 
(clxxii.  2.). 

29.  A  general  fervice  cannot  include  a  fpecial  one  ; 
eludes  a  e  ^nce  ^as  n0  reiat^on  any  fpecial  fubjeft,  and  car- 
neralone.6  ries  only  that  clafs  of  rights  on  which  feifin  has  not 
proceeded  :  but  a  fpecial  fervice  implies  a  general  one 
ol  the  fame  kind  or  character,  and  consequently  carries 
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even  fuch  rights  as  have  not  been  perfected  by  feifin.  Law  of 
Service  is  not  required  to  eftablifh  the  heir’s  right  in  Scotland, 
titles  of  honour,  or  offices  of  the  higheft  dignity;  for  v_  ,lJ 
thefe  defeend  jure fanguinis. 

30.  An  heir,  by  immixing  with  his  anceftor’s  eftate  Paffive  ti- 
without  entry,  fubjefts  himfelf  to  his  debts,  as  if  he  hadtles* 
entered  ;  or,  in  our  law  phrafe,  incurs  a  paffive  title. 

The  only  paffive  title  by  wffiich  an  apparent  heir  be¬ 
comes  liable  univerfally  for  all  his  anceftor’s  debts,  is 
gejlio  pro  hccredey  or  his  behaving  as  none  but  an  heir  GeJUo pro 
has  right  to  do.  Behaviour  as  heir  is  inferred  from  the^7'^* 
apparent  heir’s  intromiffion,  after  the  death  of  the  an¬ 
ceftor  with  any  part  of  the  lands  or  other  heritable  fub¬ 
jefts  belonging  to  the  deceafed,  to  which  he  himfelf 
might  have  completed  an  aftive  title  by  entry. 

31.  This  paffive  title  is  excluded,  if  the  heir’s  in¬ 
tromiffion  be  by  order  of  law' ;  or  if  it  be  founded  on 
fingular  titles,  and  not  as  heir  to  the  deceafed.  But  an 
apparent  heir’s  purchafing  any  right  to  his  anceftor’s 
eftate,  otherwife  than  at  public  roup  (auftion),  or  his 
poffefling  it  in  virtue  of  rights  fettled  in  the  perfon  of 
any  near  relation  of  the  anceftor,  to  whom  he  himfelf 
may  fucceed  as  heir,  otherwife  than  upon  purchafe  by 
public  fale,  is  deemed  behaviour  as  heir. 

32.  Behaviour  as  heir  is  alfo  excluded  where  the  in¬ 
tromiffion  is  fmall,  uniefs  an  intention  to  defraud  the 
anceftor’s  creditors  be  prefumable  from  the  circum- 
ftances  attending  it.  Neither  is  behaviour  inferred 
againft  the  apparent  heir,  from  the  payment  of  his  an¬ 
ceftor’s  debt,  which  is  a  voluntary  aft,  and  profitable 
to  the  creditors  :  nor  by  his  taking  out  of  brieves  to 
lerve  ;  for  one  may  alter  his  purpofe,  while  it  is  not 
completed  :  nor  by  his  affuming  the  titles  of  honour 
belonging  to  his  anceftor,  or  exercifing  an  honorary 
office  hereditary  in  the  family  ;  for  thefe  rights  an- 
fwer  to  the  blood,  which  may  be  ufed  without  proper 
representation.  But  the  exercifing  an  heritable  office 
of  profit,  w'hich  may  pafs  by  voluntary  conveyance,  and 
confequently  is  adjudgeable,  may  reafonably  be  thought 
to  infer  a  paffive  title.  Laftly,  as  paffive  titles  have 
been  introduced  merely  for  the  fecurity  of  creditors  ; 
therefore,  where  queftions  conceiving  behaviour  arife 
among  the  different  orders  of  heirs,  they  are  liable 
to  one  another  no  farther  than  in  valorem  of  their  fe- 
veral  intromiffions. 

33.  Another  paffive  title  in  heritage,  may  be  incur  -  pr#cepti3 
red  by  the  apparent  heir’s  accepting  a  gratuitous  right  hceredita- 
from  the  anceftor,  to  any  part  of  the  eftate  to  which  tis, 

he  himfelf  might  have  fucceeded  as  heir;  and  it  is  call¬ 
ed  preeceptio  hcereditatis ,  becaufe  it  is  a  taking  of  the 
fucceflion  by  the  heir  before  it  opens  to  him  by  the 
death  of  his  anceftor.  If  the  right  be  onerous,  there 
is  no  paffive  title;  if  the  confidcration  paid  for  it  does 
not  amount  to  its  full  value,  the  creditors  of  the  de¬ 
ceafed  may  reduce  it,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  gratuitous,  but 
ftill  it  infers  no  paffive  title. 

34.  The  heir  incurring  this  paffive  title  is  no  farther 
liable,  than  if  he  had  at  the  time  of  his  acceptance 
entered  heir  to  the  granter,  and  fo  fubjefted  himfelf 
to  the  debts  that  were  then  chargeable  againft  him  ; 
but  with  the  pofterior  debts  he  has  nothing  to  do,  not 
even  with  thofe  contrafted  between  the  date  of  the 
right  and  the  infeftment  taken  upon  it,  and  lie  is 
therefore  called  fuccejfor  titulo  lucralivo  poji  contraBum 
debitum ♦ 
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35.  Neither  of  thefe  paffive  titles  takes  place,  unlefs 
the  fubjeft  intermeddled  with  or  difponed  be  fueh  as 
the  intromitter  cr  receiver  would  fucceed  to  as  heir. 
In  this  alfo,  thefe  two  paffive  titles  agree,  that  the  in- 
tromiffion  in  both  muft  be  after  the  death  of  the  ancef- 
tor;  for  there  can  be  no  termini  liabiles  of  a  paffive 
title,  while  the  anceftor  is  alive  But  in  the  following 
reipeft  they  differ  :  Gejlio  pro  hcercde ,  being  a  vicious 
paffive  title  founded  upon  a  quaff  delift,  cannot  be  ob¬ 
jected  againft  the  delinquent’s  heir,  if  procefs  has  not 
been  litifeontelled  while  the  delinquent  himfelf  was 
alive  ;  whereas  the  fuccejjbr  iitulo  liter ativo  is  by  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  difpofftion  underffood  to  have  entered 
into  a  tacit  contraft  with  the  granter’s  creditors,  by 
which  he  undertakes  the  burden  of  their  debts  ;  and 
all  aftions  founded  on  contraft  are  tranffniffible  againft 
heirs. 

3 6.  An  apparent  heir,  who  is  cited  by  the  anceftor’s 
creditor  in  a  procefs  for  payment,  if  he  offers  any  pe¬ 
remptory  defence  againft  the  debt,  incurs  a  paffive 
title  ;  for  he  can  have  no  intereft  to  objeft  againft  it, 
but  in  the  chara&er  of  heir.  In  the  fame  manner,  the 
heir’s  not  renouncing  upon  a  charge  to  enter  heir,  in¬ 
fers  it :  But  the  effeft  of  both  thefe  is  limited  to  the 
fpecial  debt  purfued  for,  or  charged  upon.  This  paf- 
ffve  title,  which  is  inferred  from  the  heir’s  not  renoun¬ 
cing,  has  no  effeft  till  decree  pafs  againft  him  ;  and 
even  a  renunciation  offered  after  decree,  if  the  decree 
be  in  abfence,  will  entitle  the  heir  to  a  fufpenfion  of  all 
diligence  againft  his  perfon  and  eftate,  competent  upon 
his  anceftor’s  debts. 

37.  By  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law,  an  heir, 
when  he  is  to  complete  his  titles  by  fpecial  fervice,  muft 
neceffarily  pafs  over  his  immediate  anceftor,  e,  g.  his 
father,  if  he  was  not  infeft ;  and  ferve  heir  to  that  an¬ 
ceftor  who  was  laft  veft  and  feized  in  the  right,  and  in 
whofe  hcereditatis  jacens  the  right  muft  remain,  till  a  title 
Be  connected  thereto  from  him.  As  this  bore  hard 
upon  creditors  who  might  think  themfelves  fecure  in 
contracting  with  a  perfon  whom  they  faw  for  fome 
time  in  the  poffeflion  of  an  eftate,  and  from  thence  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  was  legally  veiled  in  him  ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  provided  by  aft  1695,  that  every  perfon,  palling 
over  his  immediate  anceftor  who  had  been  three  years 
in  poffeffion,  and  ferving  heir  to  one  more  remote,  Ihall 
be  liable  for  the  debts  and  deeds  of  the  perfon  inter¬ 
jected,  to  the  value  of  the  eftate  to  which  he  is  ferved. 
This  being  correftory  of  the  feudal  maxims,  has  been 
ftriflly  interpreted,  fo  as  not  to  extend  to  the  gratui¬ 
tous  deeds  of  the  perfon  interjefted,  nor  to  the  cafe  where 
the  interjected  perfon  was  a  naked  fiar,  and  poffefted 
only  civilly  through  the  liferenter. 

38.  Our  law,  from  its  jealoufy  of  the  weaknefs  of 
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by  the  heir  mankind  while  under  ficknefs,  and  of  the  importunity 
""  rn*tf*  0f  friends  on  that  oecafton,  has  declared  that  all  deeds 
affecting  heritage,  if  they  be  granted  by  a  perfon  on 
deathbed,  (7.  e.  after  contracting  that  ffckmffs  which 
ends  in  death,  to  the  damage  of  the  heir,  are  ineffec¬ 
tual,  except  where  the  debts  of  the  granter  have  laid 
him  under  a  neceffity  to  alien  his  lands.  As  this  law 
of  deathbed  is  founded  folely  in  the  privilege  of  the 
heir,  deathbed  deeds,  when  confented  to  by  the  heir, 
are  not  reducible.  The  term  properly  oppofed  to 
deathbed  is  liege  ponjlie ,  by  which  is  underftood  a  ftate 
of  health  ;  and  it  gets  the  name,  becaufe  perfons  in 
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health  have  the  legitima  potefias ,  or  lawful  power,  of  haw  of 
difpoftng  of  their  property  at  pleafure.  Scotiand^ 

39.  The  two  extremes  being  proved,  of  the  granter’s  what  con- 
ffeknefs  immediately  before  ffgning,  and  of  his  death ftitutes  a 
following  it,  though  at  the  greateft  diftance  of  time,  deathbed 
did,  by  our  former  law,  found  a  prefumption  that  the^ee^* 
deed  was  granted  on  deathbed,  which  could  not  have 

been  elided  but  by  a  pofftive  proof  of  the  granter’s 
convalefcence  ;  but  now  the  allegation  of  deathbed  is 
alfo  excluded,  by  his  having  lived  60  days  after  ffgn¬ 
ing  the  deed.  The  legal  evidence  of  convalefcence  is 
the  granter’s  having  been,  after  the  date  of  the  deed, 
at  kirk  OR  market  unfupported  ;  for  a  proof  of  either 
will  fecure  the  deed  from  challenge.  The  going  to 
kirk  or  market  muft  be  performed  when  the  people 
are  met  together  in  the  church  or  churchyard  for  any 
public  meeting,  civil  or  ecclefiaftical,  or  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  place  at  the  time  of  public  market.  No  othet 
proof  of  convalefcence  is  receivable,  becaufe  at  kirk 
and  market  there  are  always  prefent  unfufpefted  wit- 
neffes,  which  we  can  hardly  be  fure  of  in  any  other 
cafe. 

40.  The  privilege  of  fetting  afide  deeds  ete  capite 

leBi ,  is  competent  to  all  heirs,  not  to  heirs  of  line  only,^^^ 
but  of  conqueft,  tailzie,  or  provifion  ;  not  only  to  the  competent* 
immediate,  but  to  remoter  heirs,  as  foon  as  the  fuecef- 
ffon  opens  to  them.  But,  where  it  is  confented  to 
or  ratified  by  the  immediate  heir,  it  is  fecured  againft 
all  challenge,  even  from  the  remoter.  Yet  the  imme¬ 
diate  heir  cannot,  by  any  antecedent  writing,  renounce 
his  right  of  reduftion,  and  thereby  give  ftrength  to 
deeds  that  may  be  afterwards  granted  in  leHo  to  his 
hurt ;  for  no  private  renunciation  can  authorife  a  per¬ 
fon  to  aft  contrary  to  a  public  law  ;  and  fuch  renuncia¬ 
tion  is  prefumed  to  be  extorted  through  the  fear  of 
exheredation.  If  the  heir  lhould  not  ufe  this  privilege 
of  reduction,  his  creditor  may,  by  adjudication,  trans¬ 
fer  it  to  himfelf ;  or  he  may,  without  adjudication, 
reduce  the  deed,  libelling  upon  his  intereft  as  credi¬ 
tor  to  the  heir  :  But  the  granter’s  creditors  have  no 
right  to  this  privilege,  in  regard  that  the  law  of  death¬ 
bed  was  introduced,  not  in  behalf  of  the  granter  him* 
felf,  but  of  his  heir. 

41.  The  law  of  deathbed  ftrikes  againft  difpofitions  Whatrighfs 
of  every  fubjeft  to  which  the  heir  would  have  fuceced- 

ed,  or  from  which  he  would  have  had  any  benefit,  had 
it  not  been  fo  difponed.  Deathbed  deeds  granted  in 
confequence  of  a  full  or  proper  obligation  in  liege  pou - 
flic,  are  not  fubjeft  to  reduftion  ;  but,  where  the  an¬ 
tecedent  obligation  is  merely  natural,  they  are  reducible. 

By  ftronger  reafori,  the  deceafed  cannot,  by  a  deed 
merely  voluntary,  alter  the  nature  of  his  eftate  on  death¬ 
bed  to  the  prejudice  of  his  heir,  fo  as  from  heritable 
to  make  it  moveable  ;  but  if  he  lhould,  in  liege poujlie^ 
exclude  his  apparent  heir,  by  an  irrevocable  deed  con¬ 
taining  referved  faculties,  the  heir  cannot  be  heard  to 
quarrel  the  exercife  of  thefe  faculties  on  deathbed. 

42.  In  a  competition  between  the  creditors  of  the 
deceafed  and  of  the  heir,  our  law  (aft  1661)  has 
juitly  preferred  the  creditors  of  the  deceafed,  as  every 
man’s  eftate  ought  to  be  liable,  in  the  firft  place,  for 
his  own  debt.  But  this  preference  is,  by  the  ftatute, 
limited  to  the  cafe  where  the  creditors  of  the  deceafed 
have  ufed  diligence  againft  their  debtor’s  eftate,  with¬ 
in  three  years  from  his  death ;  and  therefore  the  heir’s 
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Law  of  creditors  may,  after  that  period,  affecl  it  for  their 
CQ^aru  ‘ ,  own  payment.  All  difpofitions  by  an  heir,  of  the 
anceftor’s  elf  ate,  within  a  year  after  his  death,  are 
null,  in  fo  far  as  they  are  hurtful  to  the  creditors  of 
the  anceftor.  This  takes  place,  though  thefe  credi¬ 
tors  (hould  have  ufcd  no  diligence,  and  even  where 
the  difpofitions  are  granted  after  the  year  :  It  is 
thought  they  are  ineffectual  againft  the  creditors  of 
the  deceafed  who  have  ufed  diligence  within  the  three 
years. 

etessi.  Sect.  XXI.  Of  SucceJJion  in  Moveables . 
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1.  In  the  fuccefiion  of  moveable  rights,  it  is  an  uni- 
verfal  rule,  that  the  next  in  degree  to  the  deceafed  (or 
next  of  kin)  fucceeds  to  the  whole  3  and  if  there  are 
two  or  more  equally  near,  all  of  them  fueceed  by  equal 
parts,  without  that  prerogative,  which  takes  place  in 
heritage,  of  the  eldeft  fon  over  the  younger,  or  of  males 
over  females.  Neither  does  the  right  of  reprefenta- 
tion  (explained  N°  clxxx.  4.)  obtain  in  the  fuccefiion 
of  moveables,  except  in  the  fingle  cafe  of  a  competi¬ 
tion  between  the  full  blood  and  the  half  blood  3  for  a 
niece  by  the  full  blood  will  be  preferred  before  a  bro¬ 
ther  by  the  half  blood,  though  fhe  is  by  one  degree 
more  remote  from  the  deceafed  than  her  uncle.  Where 
the  eftate  of  a  perfon  deceafed  confifts  partly  of  heri¬ 
tage,  and  partly  of  moveables,  the  heir  in  the  heri¬ 
tage  has  no  (hare  of  the  moveables,  if  there  are  others 
as  near  in  degree  to  the  deceafed  as  himfelf ;  But  where 
the  heir,  in  fiich  cafe,  finds  it  his  interefl  to  renounce 
his  exelufive  claim  to  the  heritage,  and  betake  himfelf 
to  his  right  as  one  of  the  next  of  kin,  he  may  collate 
or  communicate  the  heritage  with  the  others,  who  in 
their  turn  muft  collate  the  moveables  with  him  3  fo 
that  the  whole  is  thrown  into  one  mafs,  and  divided 
equally  among  all  of  them.  This  do&rine  holds,  not 
only  in  the  line  of  descendants,  but  of  collaterals  ;  for 
it  was  introduced,  that  the  heir  might  in  no  cafe  be 
worfe  than  the  other  next  of  kin. 

2.  One  may  fettle  his  moveable  eftate  upon  whom 
he  pleafesy  excluding  the  legal  fucceffor,  by  a  tefta- 
ment ;  which  is  a  written  declaration  of  what  a  per¬ 
fon  wills  to  be  done  with  his  moveable  eftate  after  his 
death.  No  teftamentary  deed  is  effe6lual  till  the  death 
of  the  teflator  3  who  may  therefore  revoke  it  at  plea- 
fure,  or  make  a  new  one,  by  which  the  firft  lofes  its 
force,  according  to  the  rule,  voluntas  tejlatoris  ejl  am - 
hulatoria  ufque  ad  mortem;  and  hence  teftaments  are 
called  laft  or  latter  wills .  Teftaments,  in  their  ftridl 
acceptation,  muft  contain  a  nomination  of  executors,  i.  e. 
of  perfons  appointed  to  adminifter  the  fuccefiion  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  will  of  the  deceafed  :  Yet  nothing  hin¬ 
ders  one  from  making  a  fettlement  of  moveables,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  an  univerfal  legatee,  though  he  {hould  not  have 
appointed  executors 3  and  on  the  other  part,  a  tefta- 
ment  where  executors  are  appointed  is  valid,  though 
the  perfon  who  is  to  have  the  right  of  fucceflion  (hould 
not  be  named.  In  this  laft  cafe,  if  the  executor  nomi¬ 
nated  be  a  ftranger,  i.  e.  one  who  has  no  legal  intereft 
in  the  moveable  eftate,  he  is  merely  a  truftee,  account¬ 
able  to  the  next  of  kin  3  but  he  may  retain  a  third  of 
the  dead’s  part  (explained  par.  6.)  for  his  trouble  in 
executing  the  teftament  3  in  payment  of  which>  lega¬ 


cies,  if  any  be  left  to  him,  muft  be  imputed.  The  Law  of 
heir,  if  he  be  named  executor,  has  right  to  the  third  as  Scotland, 
a  ftranger  3  but  if  one  be  named  who  has  an  intereft 
in  the  legal  fuccefiion,  he  has  no  allowance,  unlefs  fuch 
intereft  be  lefs  than  a  third.  Nuncupative  or  verbal 
teftaments  are  not,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  efFe&ual  for 
fupporting  the  nomination  of  an  executor,  let  the  fub- 
je<ft  of  the  fuccefiion  be  ever  fo  fmall  :  But  verbal  le¬ 
gacies,  not  exceeding  iool.  Scots,  are  fuftained  :  and 
even  where  they  are  granted  for  more,  they  are  inef¬ 
fectual  only  as  to  the  excefs. 

3.  A  legacy  is  a  donation  by  the  deceafed,  to  be  Legacy, 
paid  by  the  executor  to  the  legatee.  It  may  be  grant¬ 
ed  either  in  the  teftament  or  in  a  feparate  writing. 

Legacies  are  net  due  till  the  granter’s  death  3  and 
conlequently  they  can  tranfmit  no  right  to  the  exe¬ 
cutors  of  the  legatee,  in  the  event  that  the  grantor 
furvives  him.  A  cafe  occurred  fome  years  ago,  where 

a  teftator  left  a  legacy  payable  when  the  legatee  arri¬ 
ved  at  a  certain  age.  'I  he  legatee  furvived  the  tefta¬ 
tor,  but  died  before  the  legacy  was  payable.  It  wras 
found,  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  the  'Roman  law, 
that  the  legacy  veiled  in  the  legatee  a  morte  tejlatoris , 
and  upon  his  deceafe was  due  to  the  legatee’s  next  of 
kin. 

4.  Legacies,  where  they  are  general,  i.  e.  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  fum  of  money  indefinitely,  give  the  legatee  no 
right  in  any  one  debt  or  fubje61  3  he  can  only  infift  in 
a  perfonal  a£lion  againft  the  executor  for  payment  out 
of  the  teftator’s  e fie 61s.  A  fpecial  legacy,  i.  e.  of  a 
particular  debt  due  to  the  deceafed,  or  of  a  particular 
fubje6t  belonging  to  him,  is  of  the  nature  of  an  afiig- 
nation,  by  which  the  property  of  the  fpecial  debt  or 
fubject  vefts,  upon  the  teftator’s  death,  in  the  legatee,, 
who  can  therefore  directly  fue  the  debtor  or  pofiefior  : 

Yet  as  no  legacy  can  be  claimed  till  the  debts  are  paid? 
the  executor  muft  be  cited  in  fuch  procefs,  that  it  may¬ 
be  known,  whether  there  are  free  effects  fufficient  for 
anfwering  the  legacy.  Where  there  is  not  enough  for 
payment  of  all  the  legacies,  each  of  the  general  lega¬ 
tees  muft  fuffer  a  proportional  abatement  :  But  a  fpe¬ 
cial  legatee  gets  his  legacy  entire,  though  there  (hould 
be  nothing  over  for  payment  of  the  reft  3  and,  on  the 
contrary,  he  has  no  claim,  if  the  debt  or  fubjedt  be¬ 
queathed  (hould  perifh,  whatever  the  extent  of  the  free 
executry  may  be. 

5.  Minors,  after  puberty,  can  teft  without  their  cu-  Who  can 
rators,  wives  without  their  hulbands,  and  perfons  inter- teft,  and 
dialed  without  their  interdidlors  :  but  baftards  cannot uncJer 
teft,  except  in  the  cafes  afterwards  fet  forth,  N°  clxxii.ieftri<^ions* 
3.  As  a  certain  (hare  of  the  goods,  falling  under  the 
communion  that  is  confequent  on  marriage,  belongs, 

upon  the  hufband’s  deceafe,  to  his  widow',  jure  relitlce, 
and  a  certain  (hare  to  the  children,  called  the  legitime , 
portion  natural ,  or  bairns  part  of  gear  ;  one  w  ho  has  a 
wife  or  children,  though  he  be  the  abfolute  adminiftra- 
tor  of  all  thefe  goods  during  his  life,  and  confequently 
may  alien  them  by  a  deed  inter  vivos ,  in  liege  poufie , 
even  gratuitoufly,  if  no  fraudulent  intention  to  disap¬ 
point  the  wife  or  children  (hall  appear,  yet  cannot  im¬ 
pair  their  (hares  gratuitoufly  on  deathbed  :  nor  can 
be  difpofe  of  his  moveables  to  their  prejudice  by  tefta¬ 
ment,  though  it  (hould  be  made  in  liege  poufie  ;  fince- 
teftaEients  dc  not  operate  till  the  death  of  the  teftator^ 

at 
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Law  of  at  which  period  the  divi&on  of  the  goods  m  communion 
j|  Scotland,  have  their  full  eftt6l  in  favour  of  the  widow  and  cliil- 
v  dven. 

Divifion  of  6.  If  a  perfon  deeeafed  leaves  a  widow,  but  no  child, 

*  tefta-  bis  teftament,  or,  in  other  words,  the  goods  in  com¬ 
munion,  divide  in  two :  one  half  goes  to  the  widow  : 
the  other  is  the  dead’s  part,  i.  e.  the  abfolute  property 
of  the  deeeafed,  on  which  he  can  ted,  and  which  falls 
to  his  next  of  kin,  if  he  dies  inteftate.  Where  he  leaves 
children,  one  or  more,  but  no  widow,  the  children  get 
one  half  as  their  legitime  :  the  other  half  is  the  dead’s 
part:  which  falls  alfo  to  the  children,  if  the  father  has 
not  tefted  upon  it.  If  he  leaves  both  widow  and  chil¬ 
dren,  the  divifion  is  tripartite  :  the  wife  takes  one-third 
by  herfelf ;  another  falls,  as  legitime,  to  the  children 
equally  among  them,  or  even  to  an  only  child,  though 
he  fhould  fucceed  to  the  heritage;  the  remaining  third 
is  the  dead’s  part.  Where  the  wife  predeceafes  with¬ 
out  children,  one  half  is  retained  by  the  hufband,  the 
other  falls  to  her  next  of  kin  :  Where  (he  leaves  chil¬ 
dren,  the  divifion  ought  alfo  to  be  bipartite,  by  the 
common  rules  of  fociety,  fince  no  legitime  is  truly  due 
on  a  mother’s  death  :  yet  it  is  in  practice  tripartite  ; 
two-thirds  remain  with  tlie  furviving  father,  as  if  one- 
third  were  due  to  him  proprio  nomine ,  and  another  as 
adminiftrator  of  the  legitime  for  his  children  ;  the  re¬ 
maining  third,  being  the  wife’s  (hare,  goes  to  her  chil¬ 
dren,  whether  of  that  or  any  former  marriage  :  for  they 
are  all  equally  her  next  of  kin. 

IVVhat  debts  7.  Before  a  teftament  can  be  divided,  the  debts  o\v- 
afftrdl  the  fng  by  the  deeeafed  are  to  bededufted  ;  for  all  execu- 
executry.  ^ e  free#  As  t|ie  hufband  has  the  full  power 

of  burdening  the  goods  in  communion,  his  debts  affeft 
the  whole,  and  fo  lefien  the  legitime  and  the  (hare  of 
the  relief,  as  well  as  the  dead’s  part.  His  funeral 
charges,  and  the  mournings  and  alimony  due  to  the 
widow,  are  confidered  as  his  proper  debts ;  but  the  le¬ 
gacies,  or  other  gratuitous  rights  granted  by  him  on 
deathbed,  affeft  only  the  dead*  part.  Bonds  bearing 
intereft,  due  by  the  deeeafed,  cannot  diminish  the  re¬ 
lift’s  (hare,  becaufe  fueh  bonds,  when  due  to  the  de- 
ceafed,  do  not  increafe  it.  The  funeral  charges  of  the 
wife  predeceafing,  fall  wholly  on  her  executors  who 
have  right  to  her  fhare.  Where  the  deeeafed  leaves  no 
family,  neither  hufband,  wife,  nor  child,  the  teliament 
fuffers  no  divifion,  but  all  is  the  dead’s  part. 

8.  The  whole  iflue  of  the  hufband,  not  only  by  that 
marriage  which  was  diffolved  by  his  death,  but  by  any 
former  marriage,  has  an  equal  intereft  in  the  legitime  m7 
otherwife  the  children  of  the  firft  marriage  would  be 
cut  out,  as  they  could  not  claim  the  legitime  during 
their  father’s  life.  But  no  legitime  is  due,  (1^)  Upon 
the  death  of  a  mother.  (2.)  Neither  is  it  due  to  grand¬ 
children,  upon  the  death  of  a  grandfather.  Nor,  (3.) 
To  children  forisfamiliated,  i.  e.  to  fuch  as,  by  having 
renounced  the  legitime,  are  no  longer  confidered  as  in 
fdmilia ,  and  fo  are  excluded  from  any  farther  fhare  of 
the  moveable  eftate  than  they  have  already  received. 
Remmcia-  9*  As  the  right  in  legitime  is  ftrongly  founded  in 
|  bon  of  the  nature,  the  renunciation  of  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  by 
legitime,  implication.  Renunciation  by  a  child  of  his  claim  of 
legitime  has  the  fame  effeft  as  his  death,  in  favour  of 
the  other  children  entitled  thereto  ;  and  confequently 
the  (hare  of  the  renouncer  divides  among  the  reft  ;  but 
he  does  not  thereby  lofe  his  right  to  the  dead’s  part,  if 
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he  does  not  alfo  renounce  his  ft: are  in  the  father’s  exe-  haw  of 
cutry.  Nay,  his  renunciation  of  the  legitime,  where  Scotlancijit 
he  is  the  only  younger  child,  has  the  effect  to  convert 
the  whole  fubjeft  thereof  into  dead’s  part,  which  will 
therefore  fall  to  the  renouncer  himfelf  as  next  of  kin, 
if  the  heir  be  not  willing  to  collate  the  heritage  with 
him.  Yet  it  has  been  found  that  the  renunciation  of 
the  only  younger  child  made  the  whole  legitime  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  heir  without  collation. 

10.  For  prefervi.ng  an  equality  among  all  the  chil- Collation 

dren  who  continue  entitled  to  the  legitime,  we  have  among 
adopted  the  Roman  doftrine  of  collatio  bonorum ;  ^ 

whereby  the  child,  who  has  got  a  provifion  from  his 
father,  is  obliged  to  collate  it  with  the  others,  and  im¬ 
pute  it  towards  his  own  (hare  of  the  legitime  ;  but  if 

from  the  deed  of  provifion,  the  father  fhall  appear  to 
have  intended  it  as  a  preecipuum  to  the  child,  collation 
is  excluded.  A  child  is  not  bound  to  collate  an  heri¬ 
table  fubjeft  provided  to  him,  becaufe  the  legitime  is 
not  impaired  by  fuch  provifion.  As  this  collation  ta^.es 
place  only  in  queftions  among  children  who  are  entitled 
to  the  legitime,  the  relift  is  not  bound  to  collate  dona¬ 
tions  given  her  by  her  hufband,  in  order  to  increafe  the 
legitime  ;  and  on  the  other  part,  the  children  are  not 
obliged  to  collate  their  provifions,  in  order  to  increafe 
her  fhare. 

11.  As  an  heir  in  heritage  muft  complete  his  titles  Confirms 
by  entry,  fo  an  executor  is  not  vefted  in  the  right  of  thetion. 
moveable  eftate  of  the  deeeafed  without  confirmation. 
Confirmation  is  a  fentence  of  the  commifiary  or  bifhop’s 

court,  empowering  an  executor,  one  or  more,  upon  mak¬ 
ing  inventory  of  the  moveables  pertaining  to  the  de- 
ceafed,  to  recover,  poffefs,  and  adrninifter  them,  either 
in  behalf  of  themfelves,  or  of  others  interefted  therein. 
Teftaments  muft  be  confirmed  in  the  commififariot 
where  the  deeeafed  had  his  principal  dwelling  houfe  at 
his  death.  If  he  had  no  fixed  reftdence,  or  died  in  a-, 
foreign  country,  the  confirmation  muft  be  at  Edinburgh , 
as  the  commune  forum  ;  but  if  he  went  abroad  with  an 
intention  to  return,  the  commiffariot  within  which  he 
refided  before  he  left  Scotland,  is  the  only  proper 
court. 

12.  Confirmation  proceeds  upon  an  edift,  which  is 
affixed  on  the  door  of  the  parifh  church  where  the  de- 
ceafed  dwelt,  and  ferves  to  intimate  to  all  concerned 
the  day  of  confirmation,  which  muft  be  nine  days  at 
leaft  after  publifhing  the  edift.  In  a  competition  for 
the  office  ©f  executor,  the  commifiary  prefers,  pruno 
loco ,  the  perfon  named  to  it  by  the  deeeafed  himfelf, 
whofe  nomination  he  ratifies  or  confirms,  without  any 
previous  decerniture  :  this  is  called  the  confirmation  of 
a  teftament  teftamentary.  In  default  of  an  executor 
named  by  the  deeeafed,  univerfal  difponees  are  by  the 
prefent  practice  preferred  ;  after  them  the  next  of  kin  ; 
then  the  relift  ;  then  creditors;  and,  laftly,  fpeeial  le¬ 
gatees.  All  thefe  muft  be  decerned  executors,  by  a 
fentence  called  a  decree-dative  ;  and  if  afterwards  they 
incline  to  confirm,  the  commifiary  authorizes  them  to 
adrninifter,  upon  their  making  inventory,  and  giving 
fecurity  to  make  the  fubjeft  thereof  forthcoming  to  all 
having  intereft  ;  which  is  called  the  confirmation  of  a. 
teftament  dative. 

13.  A  creditor,  whofe  debtor’s  teftament  is  already  Confirma- 
confirmed,  may  fue  the  executor,  who  holds  the  office  tion  qua  ex* 
for  all  concerned,  to  make  payment  of  his  debt.  Where  ecutor-cre- 

there  dUor- 
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there  is  no  confirmation,  he  himfelf  may  apply  for  the 
office,  and  confirm  as  executor-creditor  3  which  entitles 
him  to  fue  for  and  receive  the  fubjeft  confirmed,  for 
his  own  payment  :  and  where  one  applies  for  a  confirm 
mation  as  executor-creditor,  every  co-creditor  may  ap¬ 
ply  to  be  conjoined  with  him  in  the  office.  As  this 
kind  of  confirmation  is  fimply  a  form  of  diligence,  cre¬ 
ditors  are  exempted  from  the  neceffity  of  confirming 
more  than  the  amount  of  their  debts. 

14.  A  creditor,  whofe  debt  has  not  been  conftituted 
or  his  claim  not  clofed  by  decree,  during  the  life  of  his 
debtor,  has  no  title  to  demand  direflly  the  office  of 
executor  qua  creditor  :  but  he  may  charge  the  next  of 
kin  who  Hands  off,  to  confirm,  who  muft:  either  re¬ 
nounce  within  twenty  days  after  the  charge,  or  be  liable 
for  the  debt  3  and  if  the  next  of  kin  renounces,  the  pur- 
fuel*  may  conftitute  his  debt,  and  obtain  a  decree  cogni- 
tionis  caufa ,  againft  the  heereditas  jacens  of  the  move¬ 
ables,  upon  which  he  may  confirm  as  executor-creditor 
to  the  deceafed.  Where  one  is  creditor,  not  to  the 
deceafed,  but  to  his  next  of  kin  who  Hands  off  from 
confirming,  he  may  affe£l  the  moveables  of  the  de¬ 
ceafed,  by  obtaining  himfelf  decerned  executor-dative 
to  the  deceafed,  as  if  he  were  creditor  to  him,  and  not 
to  his  next  of  kin. 

15.  Where  an  executor  has  either  omitted  to  give  up 
any  of  the  effects  belonging  to  the  deceafed  in  invento¬ 
ry,  or  has  eftimated  them  below  their  juH  value,  there 

is  place  for  a  new  confirmation,  ad  omiffa ,  vel  male  ap- 
pretiata ,  at  the  fuit  of  any  having  intereft  3  and  if  it 
appears  that  he  has  not  omitted  or  undervalued  any 
fubjedl  dolose ,  the  commiffary  will  ordain  the  fubjedls 
omitted,  or  the  difference  between  the  efiimations  in 
the  principal  tefiament  and  the  true  values,  to  be  added 
thereto  3  but  if  dole  fhall  be  prefumed,  the  whole  fub- 
jedl  of  the  tefiament  ad  omiffa  vel  male  appretiata ,  will 
be  carried  to  him  who  confirms  it,  to  the  exclufion  of 
the  executor  in  the  principal  tefiament. 

16.  The  legitime  and  relidl’s  fhare,  becaufe  they  are 
rights  arifing  ex  lege ,  operate  ipfo  jure ,  upon  the  father’s 
death,  in  favour  of  the  relidl  and  children  3  and  confe- 
quently  pafs  from  them,  though  they  fhould  die  before 
confirmation,  to  their  next  of  kin  :  whereas  the  dead’s 
part,  which  falls  to  the  children  or  other  next  of  kin  in 
the  way  of  fucceffion,  remains,  if  they  fhould  die  before 
confirming,  in  bonis  of  the  firfi  deceafed  3  and  fo  does 
not  defeend  to  their  next  of  kin,  but  maybe  confirmed 
by  the  perfon  who,  at  the  time  of  confirmation,  is  the 
next  of  kin  to  the  firfi  deceafed.  Special  affignations, 
though  neither  intimated  nor  made  public  during  the 
life  of  the  granter,  carry  to  the  affignee  the  full  right 
of  ih*j  fubje£ts  affigned,  without  confirmation.  Special 
legacies  are  really  affignations,  and  fo  fall  under  this 
rule.  The  next  of  kin,  by  the  bare  poffeffion  of  the 
ipfa  corpora  of  moveables,  acquires  the  property  there¬ 
of  without  confirmation,  and  transmits  it  to  his  execu¬ 
tors. 

17.  The  confirmation  of  any  one  fubjeft  by  the  next 
of  kin,  as  it  proves  his  right  of  blood,  has  been  ad¬ 
judged  to  carry  the  whole  executry  out  of  the  tefta- 
me-it  of  the  deceafed,  even  what  was  omitted,  and  to 
transmit  all  to  his  own  executors.  The  confirmation 
of  a  fi ranger,  who  is  executor  nominated,  as  it  is 
merely  a  trufl  for  the  next  of  kin,  has  the  effeft  to 
eilabliih  the  right  of  the  next  of  kin  to  the  fubjefts 
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confirmed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  himfelf  had  con-  Law  of 
firmed  them.  i  Scotland, 

18.  Executry,  though  it  carries  a  certain  degree 
reprefentation  of  the  deceafed,  is  properly  an  office  :  how  far  * 
executors  therefore  are  not  fubjedted  to  the  debts  due  liable, 
by  the  deceafed,  beyond  the  value  of  the  inventory  3 

but,  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  liable  in  diligence  for 
making  the  inventory  effectual  to  all  having  intcrefi. 

An  executor-creditor  who  confirms  more  than  his  debt 
amounts  to,  is  liable  in  diligence  for  what  he  confirms. 
Executors  are  not  liable  in  intcrefi,  even  upon  fuch 
bonds  recovered  by  them  as  carried  intcrefi  to  the  de¬ 
ceafed,  becaufe  their  office  obliges  them  to  retain  the 
fums  they  have  made  effedlual,  in  order  to  a  difiribu- 
tion  thereof  among  all  having  intereft.  This  holds 
though  they  fhould  again  lend  out  the  money  upon  fil¬ 
tered:,  as  they  do  it  at  their  own  rifk. 

19.  There  are  certain  debts  of  the  deceafed  called  In  what 
privileged  debts,  which  were  always  preferable  to  every  cafes 
other.  Under  that  name  are  comprehended,  medicines ^fthout' 
furnilhed  to  the  deceafed  on  deathbed,  phyficians  fees  femencs, 
during  that  period,  funeral  charges,  and  the  rent  of  his 
lioufe,  and  his  fervants  wages  for  the  year  or  term  cur¬ 
rent  at  his  death.  Thefe  the  executors  are  in  fafety 

to  pay  on  demand.  All  the  other  creditors,  who  ei¬ 
ther  obtain  themfelves  confirmed,  or  who  cite  the  exe¬ 
cutor  already  confirmed,  within  fix  months  after  their 
debtor’s  death,  are  preferred,  pari pajffu,  with  thofe  who 
have  done  more  timely  diligence  5  and  therefore  no  exe¬ 
cutor  can  either  retain  for  his  own  debt,  or  pay  a  tefia- 
mentary  debt,  fo  as  to  exclude  any  creditor,  who  fhall 
ufe  diligence  within  the  fix  months,  from  the  benefit 
of  the  pari  pajju  preference  3  neither  can  a  decree  for 
payment  of  debt  be  obtained,  in  that  period,  againft  an 
executor,  becaufe,  till  that  term  be  elapfed,  it  cannot 
be  known  how  many  creditors  may  be  entitled  to  the 
fund  in  his  hands.  If  no  diligence  be  ufed  within  the 
fix  months,  the  executor  may  retain  for  his  own  debt, 
and  pay  the  refidue  primo  venienti.  Such  creditors  of 
the  deceafed  as  have  ufed  diligence  within  a  year 
after  their  debtor’s  death,  are  preferable  on  the  fub- 
je£l  of  his  testament  to  the  creditors  of  his  next  of 
kin. 

20.  The  only  paffive  title  in  moveables  is  vitious  in-  Vitious  in« 
tromiffion  3  which  may  be  defined,  an  unwarrantable  tromiffien. 
intermeddling  with  the  moveable  eftate  of  a  perfon 
deceafed,  without  the  order  of  law.  This  is  not  con¬ 
fined,  as  the  paffive  titles  in  heritage  are,  to  the  perfons 
interefted  in  the  fucceffion,  but  ftrikes  againft  all  intro- 
mitters  whatever.  Where  an  executor  confirmed  in¬ 
tromits  with  more  than  he  has  confirmed,  he  incurs  a 
paffive  title;  fraud  being  in  the  common  cafe  prefumed 

from  his  not  giving  up  in  inventory  the  full  fuhjedt  in¬ 
termeddled  with.  Vitious  intromiffion  is  alfo  prefu¬ 
med,  where  the  repofitories  of  a  dying  perfon  are  not 
fealed  up,  as  foon  as  he  becomes  incapable  of  fenfe, 
by  his  neareft  relations  3  or,  if  he  dies  in  a  houfe  not 
his  own,  they  muft  be  fealed  by  the  matter  of  luch 
lioufe,  and  the  keys  delivered  to  the  judge  ordinary, 
to  be  kept  by  him,  for  the  benefit  of  all  having  in¬ 
tereft. 

21.  The  paffive  title  of  vitious  intromiffion  does  not 
take  place  where  there  is  any  probable  title  or  circum- 
flance  that  takes  off  the  prelumption  or  fraud.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  rule,  neceffary  intromiffion,  or  cujlodicc 

caufa, 
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Law  of  catifa,  by  the  wife  or  children,  who  only  continue  the 
t  Scotlawd.  poiXeflion  of  the  deceafed,  in  order  to  preferve  his  goods 
v  ",L~  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  infers  no  paflive  title. 
And,  upon  the  fame  principle,  an  intromitter,  by  con¬ 
firming  himfelf  executor,  and  thereby  fubjecting  him- 
felf  to  account,  before  adlion  be  brought  againft  him 
on  the  paflive  titles,  purges  the  vitiofity  of  his  prior 
intromiflion  :  and  where  the  intromitter  is  one  who  is 
interefted  in  the  fucceflion,  e.  g.  next  of  kin,  his  con¬ 
firmation,  at  any  time  within  a  year  from  the  death  of 
the  deceafed,  will  exclude  the  pafiive  title,  notwith- 
ftanding  a  prior  citation.  As  this  pafiive  title  was  in¬ 
tended  only  for  the  fecurity  of  creditors,  it  cannot  be 
fued  upon  by  legatees  5  and  fince  it  arifes  ex  deliBo ,  it 
cannot  be  pleaded  againft  the  heir  of  the  intromitter. 
As  in  delidfs,  any  one  of  many  delinquents  may  be 
fubjedfed  to  the  whole  punifhment,  fo  any  one  of  many 
intromitters  may  be  fued  in  folidum  for  the  pur  filer’s 
debt,  without  calling  the  reft  ^  but  the  intromitter  who 
pays,  has  an  adlion  of  relief  againft  the  others  for  their 
{hare  of  it.  If  the  intromitters  are  filed  jointly,  they 
are  liable,  not  pro  rata  of  their  fevcral  intromiftions, 
but  pro  v irili. 

Mutual  re-  22.  The  whole  of  a  debtor’s  eftate  is  fubjedled  to  the 
lief  betwixt  payment  of  his  debts-,  and  therefore,  both  his  heirs  and 
exe^utor^  executors  are  liable  for  them,  in  a  queftion  with  credi¬ 
tors  :  but  a  fucceflion  is  by  law  divided  into  the  he¬ 
ritable  and  the  moveable  eftate,  each  of  thefe  ought,  in 
a  queftion  between  the  fcveral  fueceffors,  to  bear  the 
burdens  which  naturally  affedl  it.  Adlion  of  relief  is 
accordingly  competent  to  the  heir  who  has  paid  a  move¬ 
able  debt,  againft  the  executor  \  and  mice  verfa.  This 
relief  is  not  cut  off  by  the  deceafed’s  having  difponed 
either  his  land  eftate  or  his  moveables,  with  the  bur¬ 
den  of  his  whole  debts  ;  for  fuch  burden  is  not  to  be 
cenftrued  as  an  alteration  of  the  legal  fucceflion,  but 
merely  as  a  farther  fecurity  to  creditors,  unlefs  the  con¬ 
trary  {hall  be  prefumed  from  the  fpecial  ftyle  of  the 
difpofition. 

cixxxii.  IV.  OF  LAST  HEIRS  AND  BASTARDS. 

Where  i.  By  our  ancient  pradlice,  feudal  grants  taken  to  the 

there  is  no  vaffal,  and  to  a  fpecial  order  of  heirs,  without  fettling 
heir,  the  the  laft  termination  upon  heirs  whatsoever,  returned  to 
eteds ^UC~  fuPer^or>  uPon  failure  of  the  fpecial  heirs  therein 
contained  :  but  now  that  feus  are  become  patrimonial 
rights,  the  fuperior  is,  by  the  general  opinion,  held  to 
be  fully  diverted  by  fuch  grant,  and  the  right  defeends 
to  the  vaffal’s  heirs  at  law.  And  even  where  a  vaffal 
dies  without  leaving  any  heir  who  can  prove  the  re- 
moteft  propinquity  to  him,  it  is  not  the  fuperior,  as  the 
old  law  flood,  but  the  king,  who  fucceeds  as  laft  heir, 
both  in  the  heritable  and  moveable  eftate  of  the  de¬ 
ceafed,  in  confequence  of  the  rule,  Quod  nullius  ejl ,  ce- 
dit  domino  Re$i, 

2.  If  the  lands  to  which  the  king  fucceeds  be 
holden  immediately  of  himfelf,  the  property  is  confo- 
lidated  with  the  fuperiority,  as  if  refignation  had  been 
made  in  the  fovereign’s  hand.  If  they  are  holden  cf 
a  fubjedl,  the  king,  who  cannot  be -vaffal  to  his  own 
fubjedl,  names  a  donatory  )  who,  to  complete  his  title, 
muft  obtain  a  decree  of  declaratory  *,  and  thereafter  he 
is  prefented  to  the  fuperior,  by  letters  of  prefentation 
from  the  king  under  the  quarter  feal,  in  w  hich  the  fupc* 
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rior  is  charged  to  enter  the  donatory.  The  whole  eftate  Law  of 
of  the  deceafed  is,  in  this  cafe,  fubjedl  to  his  debts,  and  t  ScQt]and-  t 
to  the  widow’s  legal  provi lions.  Neither  the  king  nor 
his  donatory  is  liable  beyond  the  value  of  the  fucceflion, 

A  perfon  who  has  no  heir  to  fucceed  to  him,  cannot 
alien  his  heritage  in  leBo ,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
king,  who  is  entitled  to  fet  afide  fuch  deed,  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  ultimus  lice  res, 

3.  A  baftard  can  have  no  legal  heirs,  except  thofe  ofKin#  fuc- 
his  own  body  j  fince  there  is  no  fucceflion  but  by  ct^s  as 
the  father,  and  a  baflard  has  no  certain  father.  The  [o^the^ba^ 
king  therefore  fucceeds  to  him,  failing  his  lawful  iffue,  ftard. 

"as  laft  heir.  Though  the  baftard,  as  abfolutc  proprie¬ 
tor  of  his  own  eftate,  can  difpofe  of  his  heritage  in 
liege  poujlie ,  and  of  his  moveables  by  any  deed  inter  vi¬ 
vos  ;  yet  he  is  di fabled,  ex  defeBu  natalium ,  from  be¬ 
queathing  by  teftament,  without  letters  of  legitimation 
from  the  fovereign.  If  the  baftard  has  lawful  chil- 
•  dren,  he  may  teft  without  fuch  letters,  and  name  tu¬ 
tors  and  curators  to  his  iffue.  Letters  of  legitimation, 
let  their  claufes  be  ever  fo  ftrong,  cannot  enable  the 
baftard  to  fucceed  to  his  natural  father,  to  the  exclufion 
of  lawful  heirs. 

4.  The  legal  rights  of  fucceflion,  being  founded  inBafiard?, 
marriage,  can  be  claimed  only  by  thofe  who  are  born  in  incapable 
lawful  marriage  }  the  iffue  therefore  of  an  unlawful  °^e^h^ut 
marriage  are  incapable  of  fucceflion.  A  baflard  is  ex-j^Jj  fuV 
eluded,  (1.)  From  his  father’s  fucceflion  ;  becaufe  law  ceffi0n. 
knows  no  father  who  is  not  marked  cut  by  marriage. 

(2.)  From  all  heritable  fucceflion,  whether  by  the  fa¬ 
ther  or  mother  j  becaufe  he  cannot  be  pronounced  law¬ 
ful  heir  by  the  inqueft,  in  terms  of  the  brief.  And, 

(3.)  From  the  moveable  fucceflion  of  his  mother  \  for 
though  the  mother  be  known,  the  baftard  is  not  her 
lawful  child,  and  legitimacy  is  implied  in  all  fucceflion 
conferred  by  law.  A  baftard,  though  he  cannot  fuc¬ 
ceed  jure  fanguinis ,  may  fucceed  by  deftination,  where 
he  is  fpecially  called  to  the  fucceflion  by  an  entail  or 
teftament. 

5.  Certain  perfons,  though  born  in  lawful  marriage,  Aliens  can- 
are  incapable  of  fucceflion.  Aliens  are,  from  their  al-not  i'ucceed 
legianee  to  a  foreign  prince,  incapable  of  fucceeding  in‘n  £eU£*a*: 
feudal  rights,  without  naturalization.  Children  bornng  S> 

in  a  foreign  ftate,  whofe  fathers  were  natural  born  fub- 
jedls,  and  not  attainted,  are  held  to  be  natural  born 
fubjedls.  Perfons  educated  in,  or  p r of e fling,  the  Popilh  n0r  Papifts, 
religion,  if  they  fhall  negledl,  upon  their  attaining  the 
age  of  15,  to  renounce  its  dodlrines  by  a  figned  declara¬ 
tion,  cannot  fucceed  in  heritage :  but  muft  give  place 
to  the  next  Proteftant  heir,  who  will  hold  the  eftate 
irredeemably,  if  the  Popilh  heir  does  not,  within  ten 
years  after  incurring  the  irritancy,  fign  the  formula  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  ftatute  1 700,  c.  3. 


Chap.  III.  Of  Actions. 


Hitherto  of  Perfons,  and  Rights ,  the  two  firft  ob¬ 
jects  of  law  :  A iBions  are  its  third  objedl,  whereby  per¬ 
fons  make  their  rights  effedluah 


Sect.  I,  Nature,  Divifion,  <&c,  of  ABions . 


clxxxiii. 


i.  An  adlion  may  be  defined,  A  demand  regularly  made  An  a^. 
and  infifted  in,  before  the  judge  competent,  for  the  at-whatt  J 

taining 
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Law  of  taming  or  recovering  of  a  right;  and  it  fuffers  feveral 
divifions,  according  to  the  different  natures  of  the  rights 
‘purfued  upon. 

Divifionof  2.  Anions  are  either  real  or  perfonal.  A  real 
iwSlions.  •aftiou  is  that  which  arifes  from  a  right  in  the  thing  it- 
felf,  and  which  therefore  may  be  direCled  againft  all 
poffeflors  of  that  thing  :  thus,  an  aClion  for  the  recove¬ 
ry,  even  of  a  moveable  fubjeCl,  when  founded  on  a  jus 
in  re,  is  in  the  proper  acceptation  real  ;  but  real  ac¬ 
tions  are,  in  vulgar  fpeeeh,  confined  to  fuch  as  are  di* 
xeCled  againft  heritable  fubjeCls.  A  perfonal  action  is 
founded  only  on  an  obligation  undertaken  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  fome  faCl,  or  the  delivery  offome  fubjeCl  ; 
and  therefore  can  be  carried  on  againft  no  other  than 
the  perfon  obliged,  or  his  heirs. 

3.  Actions,  again,  are  either  ordinary  or  refciffory. 
All  aClions  are,  in  the  fenfe  of  this  divifion,  ordinary, 
which  are  not  refciffory.  Refciffory  aClions  are  di¬ 
vided,  (1.)  Into  actions  of  proper  improbation.  (2.) 
Actions  of  reduClion-improbation.  (3.)  AClions  of 

Reduction  fimple  reduClion.  Proper  improbations,  which  are 
improba-  brought  for  declaring  writings  falfe  or  forged,  are  no¬ 
ticed  below,  N°  clxxxvi.  32.  ReduClion-improbation 
is  an  aClion,  whereby  a  perfon  who  may  be  hurt  or  af- 
fedted  by  a  writing,  infills  for  producing  or  exhibiting 
it  in  court,  in  order  to  have  it  fet  aflde,  or  its  effeCl 
afeertained,  under  the  certification  that  the  writing, 
if  not  produced,  {hall  be  declared  falfe  and  forged. 
This  certification  is  a  fidlion  of  law,  introduced  that 
the  produClion  of  writings  may  be  more  effe&ually 
forced,  and  therefore  it  operates  only  in  favour  of  the 
purfuer.  Beoaufe  the  fummons  in  the  aClion  proceeds 
on  alleged  grounds  of  falfehood,  his  majefty’s  advocate, 
who  is  the  public  profecutor  of  crimes,  muft  concur 
in  it. 

4.  As  the  certification  in  this  procefs  draws  after  it 
fo  heavy  confequences,  two  terms  are  affigned  to  the 
defenders  for  produdlion.  After  the  fecond  term  is 
elapfed,  intimation  muft  be  made  judicially  to  the  de¬ 
fender,  to  fatisfy  the  produdlion  within  ten  days  ;  and 
till  thefe  are  expired,  no  certification  can  be  pronoun¬ 
ced.  Certification  cannot  pafs  againft  deeds  record¬ 
ed  in  the  books  of  feftion,  if  the  defender  ftiall,  be¬ 
fore  the  fecond  term,  offer  a  con  dependence  of  the 
dates  of  their  regiftration,  unlefs  falfehood  be  objedl- 
cd  :  in  which  cafe,  the  original  muft  be  brought  from 
the  record  to  the  court.  But  an  extradl  from  the  in¬ 
ferior  court  is  no  bar  to  certification  ;  the  principal 
v.  ri ting  muft  be  laid  before  the  court  of  feftion  on  a 
proper  warrant. 

Simple  re-  5.  In  an  adlion  of  fimple  redudlion  the  certification 
dudlioa.  js  only  temporary,  declaring  the  writings  called  for 
null,  until  they  be  produced  ;  fo  that  they  recover 
their  full  force  after  produdlion,  even  againft  the  pur¬ 
fuer  himfelf;  for  which  yeafon,  that  procefs  is  now 
feldom  ufed.  Becaufe  its  certification  is  not  fo  fevere 
as  in  reduClion-improbation,  there  is  but  one  term  af- 
figned  to  the  defender  for  producing  the  deeds  called  for. 
Grounds  of  6.  The  mod  ufual  grounds  of  redudlion  of  writings 
/eduction.  ar2,  the  want  of  the  requifite  folemnities  ;  that  the  gran- 
te;  was  minor,  or  interd idled,  or  inhibited  ;  or  that  he 
fig  if-d  the  deed  on  deathbed,  or  was  compelled  or  fright¬ 
ened  into  it,  or  was  circumvented  ;  or  that  he  granted 
it  in  prtji  dice  of  his  lawful  creditors. 

*j.  In  i^dudlions  on  the  head  of  force,  or  fear,  or 


fraud  and  circumvention,  the  purfuer  muft  libel  the  haw  of 
particular  circumftanees  from  which  his  allegation  is  Kng*and« 
to  be  proved.  Redudlion  is  not  competent  upon  every 
degree  of  force  or  fear  ;  it  muft  be  fuch  as  would  (hake 
a  man  of  conftancy  and  refolution.  Neither  is  it  com¬ 
petent,  on  that  fear  which  arifes  from  the  juft  authority 
of  hufbands  or  parents,  over  their  wives  or  children, 
nor  upon  the  fear  arifing  from  the  regular  execution  of 
lawful  diligence  by  caption,  provided  the  deeds  granted 
under  that  Par  relate  to  the  ground  of  debt  contained 
in  the  diligence;  but  if  they  have  no  relation  to  that 
debt,  they  are  reducible  ex  metis. 

8.  Alienations  granted  by  debtors  after  contraCl- 
ing  of  lawful  debts,  in  favour  of  conjundl  or  confi¬ 
dent  perfons,  without  juft  and  neceffary  caufes,  and 
without  a  juft  price  really  paid,  are,  by  the  adl  1621, 
declared  to  be  null.  One  is  deemed  a  prior  creditor, 
whofe  ground  of  debt  exifted  before  the  right  granted 
by  the  debtor;  though  the  written  voucher  of  the 
debt  fhould  bear  a  date  pofterior  to  it.  Perfons  are 
accounted  conjunCl,  whofe  relation  to  the  granter  is 
fo  near,  as  to  bar  them  from  judging  in  his  caufe. 
Confident  perfons  are  thofe  who  appear  to  be  in  the 
granter’s  confidence,  by  being  employed  in  his  affairs 
or  about  his  perfon ;  as  a  doer,  fteward,  or  domeftic 
fervant. 

9.  Rights,  though  gratuitous,  are  not  reducible,  if 
the  granter  had,  at  'the  date  thereof,  a  fufficient  fund 
for  the  payment  of  his  creditors.  Provifions  to  child¬ 
ren  are,  in  the  judgment  of  law,  gratuitous  ;  fo  that 
their  effeCl,  in  a  queftion  with  creditors,  depends  on 
the  folvency  of  the  granter ;  but  fettlements  to  wives, 
either  in  marriage  contracts,  or  even  after  marriage,  are 
onerous,  in  fo  far  as  they  are  rational  ;  and  confequent- 
ly  are  not  reducible,  even  though  the  granter  was  in- 
folvent.  This  rule  holds  alfo  in  rational  tochers  con¬ 
tracted  to  hufbands  :  But  it  muft,  in  all  cafes,  be  quali¬ 
fied  with  this  limitation,  if  the  inf olvency  of  the  granter 
was  not  publicly  known  ;  for  if  it  was,  fraud  is  pre¬ 
fumed  in  the  receiver  of  the  right,  by  contracting  with 
the  bankrupt. 

10.  The  receiver  of  the  deed,  if  he  be  a  conjunCt 
or  confident  perfon,  muft  inftruCt  or  fupport  the  one¬ 
rous  caufe  of  his  right,  not  merely  by  his  own  oath, 
but  by  fome  circumftanees  or  adminicles.  But  where 
a  right  is  granted  to  a  ftranger,  the  narrative  of  it  ex¬ 
prefling  an  onerous  caufe,  is  fufficient  per  fe  to  fecure  it 
againft  reduClion. 

11.  All  voluntary  payments  or  rights  made  by  a 
bankrupt  to  one  creditor,  to  difappoint  the  more  timo¬ 
rous  diligence  of  another,  are  reducible  at  the  inftance 
of  that  creditor  who  has  ufed  the  prior  diligence.  A 
creditor,  though  his  diligence  be  but  begun  by  citation, 
may  infill  in  a  reduClion  of  all  pofterior  voluntary, 
rights  granted  to  his  prejudice.;  but  the  creditor  who  ne- 
gleCls  to  complete  his  begun  diligence  within  a  reafon- 
able  time,  is  not  entitled  to  reduce  any  right  granted  by 
the  debtor,  after  the  time  that  the  diligence  is  confider- 
ed  as  abandoned. 

12.  A  prohibited  alienation,  when  conveyed  by  the 
receiver  to  another  who  is  not  privy  to  the  fraud,  fub- 
fifts  in  the  perffin  of  the  bona  fide  purchafer.  In  the 
cafe  of  moveable  rights,  this  nullity  is  receivable  by  ex¬ 
ception  ;  but  it  muft  be  declared  .by  .reduClion,  where 
the  right  is  heritable. 


Chap.  III. 


Law  of 
Scotland. 


Actions  ei¬ 
ther  rei 
pevfecuto - 
rise,  or  pe¬ 
nal. 


Spuilzies. 


Contraven¬ 
tion  of  law- 
burrows. 


I3s  *696,  c.  5.  ail  alienations  by  a  bank¬ 

rupt,  within  60  days  before  his*  bankruptcy,  to  one 
^creditor  in  preference  to  another,  are  reducible,  at  the 
inftance  even  of  fuch  co-creditors  as  had  not  ufed  the 
lead  ftep  of  diligence.  A  bankrupt  is  there  deferibed 
by  the  following  characters  ;  diligence  ufed  againft 
him  by  horning  and  caption  ;  and  infolvency,  joined 
cither  with  imprifonment,  retiring  to  the  fanCtuary, 
abfeonding,  or  forcibly  defending  himfelf  from  dili¬ 
gence.  It  is  fufficient  that  a  caption  is  raifed  againft 
the  debtor,  though  it  be  not  executed,  provided  he 
lias  retired  to  ftiun  it.  And  by  the  late  bankrupt  fta- 
tute  23d  Geo.  III.  it  is  declared,  that  in  all  aClions 
and  queftions  arifing  upon  the  conftruCtion  and  effeCt 
of  the  aCt  1696  5  when  a  debtor  is  out  of  Scotland,  or 
not  liable  to  be  imprifoned  by  reafon  of  privilege  or 
perfonal  protection,  a  charge  of  horning  executed 
againft  him,  together  with  either  an  arreftment  of  any 
of  his  perfonal  effeCts  not  loofed  or  difeharged  within 
fifteen  days,  or  a  poinding  executed  of  any  of  his 
moveables,  or  a  decree  of  adjudication  of  any  part  of 
fiis  heritable  eftate,  or  fequeftration  by  the  aCt  of  a 
proper  court,  of  all  or  any  part  of  his  eftate  or  effeCts, 
heritable  or  moveable,  for  payment  of  debt,  (hall, 
when  joined  with  infolvency,  be  held  as  fufficient 
proof  of  notour  bankruptcy  ;  and  from  and  after  the 
laft  ftep  of  fuch  diligence,  the  faid  debtor,  if  infolvent, 
fhall  be  held  bankrupt.  It  is  provided  (by  faid  a  Cl 
1696),  that  all  heritable  bonds  or  rights  on  which  fei- 
fin  may  follow,  fhall  be  reckoned,  in  a  queftion  with 
the  gran  ter ’s  other  creditors  upon  this  aCt,  to  be  of  the 
date  of  the  feifin  following  thereon.  But  this  aCl  was 
found  to  relate  only  to  fecurities  for  former  debts,  and 
not  to  nova  debita . 

14.  AClions  are  divided  into  rei  perfecutorice ,  and 

pcenales .  By  the  firft,  the  purfuer  infifts  barely  to  re¬ 
cover  the  fubjeCl  that  is  his,  or  the  debt  due  to  him  : 
and  this  includes  the  damage  fuftained  ;  for  one  is  as 
truly  a  fufferer  in  his  patrimonial  intereft  by  that  da¬ 
mage,  as  by  the  lofs  of  the  fubjeCl  itfelf.  In  penal  ac¬ 
tions,  which  always  arife  deliSlo ,  fomething  is  alfo 

demanded  by  way  of  penalty. 

1 5.  Actions  of  fpuilzie,  ejeCtion,  and  intrufion,  are 
penal.  An  aCtion  of  fpuilzie  is  competent  to  one  dif- 
poffefTed  of  a  moveable  fubjeCt  violently,  or  without 
order  of  law,  againft  the  perfon  difpofTefTmg  not  only 
for  being  reftored  to  the  poffeflion  of  the  fubjeCt,  if 
extant,  or  for  the  value,  if  it  be  deftroyed,  but  alfo  for 
the  violent  profits,  in  cafe  the  aCtion  be  brought  with¬ 
in  three  years  from  the  fpoliation.  EjeCtion  and  intru- 
fion  are,  in  heritable  fubjeCts,  what  fpuilzie  is  in  move¬ 
ables.  The  difference  between  the  two  firft  is,  that  in 
ejeCtion,  violence  is  ufed  ;  whereas  the  intruder  enters 
into  the  void  poffeffion,  without  either  a  title  from  the 
proprietor,  or  the  warrant  of  a  judge.  The  aCtions 
arifing  from  all  the  three  are  of  the  fame  general  na¬ 
ture. 

16.  The  aCtion  of  contraventien  of  law-burrows  is 
alfo  penal.  It  proceeds  on  letters  of  law-burrows, 
(from  borgh,  a  cautioner),  which  contain  a  warrant  to 
charge  the  party  complained  upon,  that  he  may  give 
fecurity  not  to  hurt  the  complainer  in  his  perfon,  fa¬ 
mily,  or  eftate.  Thefe  letters  do  not  require  the  pre¬ 
vious  citation  of  the  party  complained  upon,  becaufe 
the  caution  which  the  law  requires  is  only  for  doing 
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what  is  every  man’s  duty;  but,  before  the  letters  are  haw  of 
executed  againft  him,  the  complainer  muft  make  oath  ,  ScQtlan(}- 
that  he  dreads  bodily  harm  from  him.  The  penalty 
of  contravention  is  afeertained  to  a  fpecial  fum,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  offender’s  quality  ;  the  half  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  filk,  and  the  half  to  the  complainer.  Con¬ 
travention  is  not  incurred  by  the  uttering  of  reproach¬ 
ful  words,  where  they  are  not  accompanied,  either 
with  aCts  of  violence,  or  at  leaft  a  real  injury  ;  and  as 
the  aCtion  is  penal,  it  is  elided  by  any  probable  ground 
of  excufe. 

17.  Penalties  are  the  confequences  of  deliCt,  or  Penal  ac- 
tranigreffion  ;  and  as  no  heir  ought  to  be  accountable  lions,  whei 
for  the  deliCt  of  his  anceftor,  farther  than  the  injured  th<j£tranf- 
perfon  has  really  fuffered  by  it,  penal  aCtions  die  with1^^1^ 
the  delinquent,  and  are  not  tranfmiffible  againft  heirs,  purfuer. 
Yet  the  aCtion,  if  it  has  been  commenced  and  litif- 
contefted  in  the  delinquent’s  lifetime,  may  be  conti¬ 
nued  againft  the  heir,  though  the  delinquent  ffiould  die 
during  the  dependence.  Some  aCtions  are  rei  perfecu - 

tor  ice  on  the  part  of  the  purfuer,  when  he  infifts  for  fim- 
ple  reftitution  ;  which  yet  may  be  penal  in  refpeCt  of 
the  defender  :  e,  g.  the  aCtion  on  the  paffive  title  of 
vitious  intromiftion,  by  which  the  purfuer  frequently 
recovers  the  debt  due  to  him  by  the  deceafed,  though 
it  ftiould  exceed  the  value  of  the  goods  intermeddled 
with  by  the  defenders. 

18.  The  moft  celebrated  divifion  of  aCtions  in  our  Adticns  pe* 
laws  is  into  petitory,  pojfrjjory,  and  declaratory .  Petitory  titory,  ai;& 
aCtions  are  thofe,  where  fomething  is  demanded  from 

the  defender,  in  confequence  of  a  right  of  property,  or 
of  credit  in  ^the  purfuer:  Thus,  aCtions  for  reftitution 
of  moveables,  aCtions  of  poinding,  of  forthcoming,  and 
indeed  all  perfonal  aCtions  upon  contrads  or  quaii-con- 
t faCts,  are  petitory.  PoJJeffory  aCtions  are  thofe  which  pofleffoiy. 
are  founded,  either  upon  poffeffion  alone,  as  fpuilzies  ; 
or  upon  poffeffion  joined  with  another  title,  as  remo¬ 
ving*  ;  and  they  are  competent  either  for  getting  into 
poffeffion,  for  holding  it,  or  for  recovering  it  ;  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  interdicts  of  the  Roman  law,  quorum  bono - 
rum ,  uti pojjidet is,  and  unde  vu 

19.  An  action  of  moleftation  is  a  poffeffory  aCtion,  Of  moleftjb 
competent  to  the  proprietor  of  a  land  eftate,  againft  tion, 
thofe  who  difturb  his  poffeffion.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
queftions  of  commonly,  or  of  controverted  marches. 

Where  a  declarator  of  property  is  conjoined  with  a  pro- 
cefs  of  moleftation,  the  feffion  alone  is  competent  to  the 
aCtion.  ACtions  on  brieves  of  perambulation,  have  the 
fame  tendency  with  molestations,  viz.  the  fettling  of 
marches  between  conterminous  lands. 

20.  The  aCtion  of  mails  and  duties  is  fometimes  Of  mails 
petitory,  and  fotnetimes  poffeffory.  In  either  cafe,  it  and  dutie?. 
is  direCtecl  againft  the  tenants  and  natural  poffeffors  of 

land  eftates,  for  payment  to  the  purfuer  of  the  rents 
remaining  due  by  them  for  paft  crops,  and  of  the  full 
rent  for  the  future.  It  is  competent,  not  only  to  a 
proprietor  whofe  right  is  perfected  by  feifin,  but  to  a 
fimple  difponee,  for  a  difpofition  of  lands  includes  a 
right  to  the  mails  and  duties  5  and  confequently  to  an 
adjudger,  for  an  adjudication  is  a  judicial  difpofition. 

In  the  petitory  aCtion,  the  purfuer,  fince  he  founds  Petitory* 
upon  the  right,  nqt  poffeffion,  muft  make  the  proprie¬ 
tor,  from  whom  the  tenants  derive  their  right,  party  to 
the  fuit  ;  and  he  muft  fupport  his  claim  by  titles  of 
property  or  diligences,  preferable  to  thofe  in  the  perforx 
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of  his  competitor.  In  the  poffeffory,  the  purfuer  who 
libels  that  he,  his  aneeftors,  or  authors,  have  been  feven 
years  iri  poflVflion,  and  that  therefore  he  has  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  a  poffoffory  judgment,  need  produce  no  other  title 
than  a  feifru,  which  is  a  title  lufficient  to  make  the 
pofleffion  of  heritage  lawful  *,  and  it  is  enough,  if  he 
calls  the  natural  poffeffors,  though  he  fhould  neglect 
the  proprietor.  A  poffefiory  judgment  founded  on 
feven  years  pofleffion,  in  eonfequence  either  of  a  feifin 
or  a  tack,  has  this  effect,  that  though  one  fhould  claim 
under  a  title  preferable  to  that  of  the  pofleffor,  he  can¬ 
not  compete  with  him  in  the  pofleffion,  till  in  a  formal 
procefs  of  reduftion  he  (hall  obtain  the  poffeffor’s  title 
declared  void. 

21.  A  declaratory  aftion  is  that,  in  which  fome  right 
is  craved  to  be  declared  in  favour  of  the  purfuer,  but 
nothing  fought  to  be  paid  or  performed  by  the  defend¬ 
er,  fuch  as  declarators  of  marriage,  of  irritancy,  of 
expiry  of  the  legal  reverfion,  &c.  Under  this  clafs 
may  be  alfo  comprehended  refciffory  aftions,  which 
without  any  perfonal  conclufion  againft  the  defender, 
tend  fimply  to  fet  afide  the  rights  or  writings  libelled, 
in  eonfequence  of  which  a  contrary  right  or  immunity 
arifes  to  the  purfuer.  Decrees  upon  aft  Ions  that  are 
properly  declaratory  confer  no  new  right  ;  they  only 
declare  what  was  the  purfuor’s  right  before,  and  fohave 
a  retrofpeft  to  the  period  at  which  that  right  firft  com¬ 
menced.  Declarators,  becaufe  they  have  no  perfonal 
conclufion  againft  the  defender,  may  be  purfued  againft 
an  apparent  heir  without  a  previous  charge  given  him 
to  enter  to  his  anceftor  \  unlefs  where  fpecial  circum- 
flances  require  a  charge. 

22.  An  aftion  for  proving  the  tenor,  whereby  a  wri- 
proving  the  ting,  which  is  deftroyed  or  amifling,  is  endeavoured  to 
lenor.  be  revJVed,  is  in  effeft  declaratory.  In  obligations  that 

are  extinguifhable  barely  by  the  debtor’s  retiring  or 
cancelling  them,  the  purfuer,  before  a  proof  of  the  te¬ 
nor  is  admitted,  mull  eondefeend  on  fuch  a  cafus  amif- 
fionis ,  or  accident  by  which  the  writing  was  deftroyed, 
as  (hows  it  was  loft  when  in  the  creditor^  pofleffion  \ 
©therwife  bonds  that  have  been  cancelled  by  the  debtor 
on  payment,  might  be  reared  up  as  ftill  fubfifting 
againft  him  :  But  in  writings  which  require  contrary 
deeds  to  extinguifh  their  effeft,  as  affignations,  difpo- 
fitions,  charters,  &c.  it  is  fufficient  to  libel  that  they 
were  loft,  even  cafufortuito. 

23.  Regularly  no  deed  can  be  revived  by  this  aftion, 
without  fome  adminicle  in  writing,  referring  to  that 
which  is  libelled  for  no  written  obligation  ought  to 
be  raifed  up  barely  on  the  teftimony  of  witnefles.  If 
thefe  adminicles  afford  fufficient  conviftion  that  the 
deed  libelled  did  once  exift,  the  tenor  is  admitted  to 
be  proved  by  witnefles,  who  muft  depefe,  either  that 
they  were  prefent  at  figning  the  deed,  or  that  they 
afterwards  fawr  it  duly  fubferibed.  Where  the  rela¬ 
tive  writings  eentain  all  the  fubftantial  claufes  of  that 
which  is  loft,  the  tenor  is  fometimes  fuftained  with¬ 
out  witnefles.  In  a  writing  which  is  libelled  to  have 
contained  uncommon  claufes,.  all  thefe  muft  appear  by 
the  adminicles.  Aftions  of  proving  the  tenor  are,  on 
account  of  their  importance,  appropriated  to  the  court 
of  feffion  ,  and,  by  the  old  form,  the  teftimony  of  the 
w  itnefles  could  not  be  received  but  in  prefence  of  all 
the  judges. 

Multiple*  24.  The  aftion  of  double  or  multiple-poinding  may 
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be  alfo  reckoned  declaratory.  It  is  competent  to  a  Law  of 
debtor,  who  is  diftrtfled,  or  threatened  with  diftrefs,  Scotland.^ 
by  two  or  more  perfons  claiming  right  to  the  debt, '  '  J 
and  who  therefore  brings  the  fever al  claimants  into  the 
field,  in  order  to  debate  and  fettle  their  feveral  prefer¬ 
ences,  that  fo  he  may  pay  fecurely  to  him  whofe  right 
ftiall  be  found  preferable.  This  aftion  is  daily  pur¬ 
fued  by  an  arrefiee,  in  the  cafe  of  feveral  arreftment3 
ufed  in  his  hands  for  the  fame  debt }  or  by  tenants  in 
the  cafe  of  feveral  adjudgers,  all  of  whom  claim  right 
to  the  fame  rents.  In  thefe  competitions,  any  of  tha 
competitors  may  bring  an  aftion  of  multiple-poinding 
in  name  of  the  tenants,  or  other  debtors,  without  their 
eonfent,  or  even  though  they  fliould  difclaim  the  pro¬ 
cefs  y  fince  the  law  has  introduced  it  as  the  proper  re¬ 
medy  for  getting  fuch  competitions  determined  :  And 
while  the  fubjeft  in  controverfy  continues  in  medio ,  any 
third  perfon  who  conceives  he  has  a  right  to  it,  may, 
though  he  ffiould  not  be  cited  as  a  defender,  produce 
his  titles,  as  if  he  wrere  an  original  party  to  the  fuit, 
and  will  be  admitted  for  his  intereft  in  the  competition. 

By  the  forefaid  bankrupt  ftatute,  how  ever,  it  is  compe¬ 
tent,  in  the  cafe  of  a  forthcoming  or  multiple-poinding 
raifed  on  an  arreftment  ufed  within  thirty  days  prior, 
or  four  kalendcr  months  fubfequent,  to  a  bankruptcy, 
for  any  other  creditor  producing  his  intereft,  and  making 
his  claim,  in  the  procefs  at  any  time  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  four  months,  to  be  ranked  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  if  he  had  ufed  the  form  of  arreftment. 

25.  Certain  aftion3  may  be  called  accejjory ,  becaufe  AcceiTory 
they  are  merely  preparatory  or  fubfervient  to  other  ac-a<^*ons* 
tions.  Thus,  exhibitions  ad  deliberandum ,  at  the  in- 
ftance  of  an  heir  againft  the  creditors  or  cuftodiers  cf 
his  anceftor’s  writings,  are  intended  only  to  pave  the 
way  for  future  precedes.  An  aftion  of  transference  is  Transfer.* 
alfo  of  this  fort,  whereby  an  aftion,.  during  the  pen-ence. 
dency  of  which  the  defender  happens  to  die,  is  craved 
to  be  transferred  againft  his  reprefentative,  in  the  fame 
condition  in  which  it  flood  formerly.  Upon  the  pur- 
fuer’s  death  his  heir  may  infift  in  the  caufe  againft  the 
defender,  upon  producing  either  a  retour  or  a  confirm¬ 
ed  teftament,  according  as  the  fubjeft  is  heritable  or 
moveable.  Transferences  being  but  incidental  to  ether 
aftions,  can  be  pronounced  by  that  inferior  judge  a- 
lone  before  whom  the  principal  caufe  depended  }  but 
where  the  reprefentatives  of  the  deceafed  live  in  ano¬ 
ther  territory,  it  is  the  fupreme  court  muft  transfer. 
Obligations  may  now  be  regiftered  fummarily  after  the 
creditor’s  death  *,  which  before  was  not  admitted,  with¬ 
out  a  fe  par  ate  procefs  of  regiftration,  to  which  the  grant- 
er  was  neeeflarily  to  be  made  a  party. 

2 6.  A  procefs  of  wakening  is  likewife  acceflbrv.  Wakeni% 
An  aftion  is  faid  to  fleep,  when  it  lies  over  not  infill¬ 
ed  in  for  a  year,  in  which  cafe  its  effeft:  is  fufpended  ; 
but  even  then  it  may,  at  any  time  within  the  years  of 
prefeription,  be  revived  or  wakened  by  a  fummons,  in  * 
which  the  purfuer  recites  the  laft  ftep  of  the  procefs, 
and  concludes  that  it  may  be  again  carried  on  as  if  it 
had  not  been  difcontinuecL  An  aftion  that  Hands  upon 
any  of  the  inner-houfe  rolls  cannot  fleep  j  nor  an  aftion 
‘  in  which  decree  is  pronounced,  becaufe  it  has  got  its 
full  completion  :  Confequently  the  decree  may  be  ex- 
trafted  after  the  year,  without  the  neceflity  of  a  waken¬ 
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clafs.  It  is  competent  to  thofe  who  have  a  partial 
intered  in  writings  that  are  not  in  their  own  cudody, 
againd  the  polfeflfors  thereof,  for  exhibiting  them, 
that  they  may  be  tranfumed  for  their  behoof.  Though 
the  ordinary  title  in  this  procefs  be  an  obligation  by 
the  defender  to  grant  tranfumpts  to  the  purfuer,  it  is 
futficient  if  the  purfuer  can  lhow  that  he  has  an  intereft 
in  the  writings ;  but  in  this  cafe,  he  mud  tranfume  them 
on  his  own  charges.  Aftions  of  tranfumpt  may  be 
purfued  before  any  judge-ordinary.  After  the  writings 
to  be  tranfumed  are  exhibited,  full  duplicates  are  made 
out,  collated,  and  figned,  by  one  of  the  clerks  of  court, 
which  are  called  tranfumpts,,  and  are  as  effectual  as  an 
extract  from  the  regider. 

23.  Aftions  proceeded  anciently  upon  brieves  Hill¬ 
ing  from  the  chancery,  direfted  to  the  judiciary  or 
judge-ordinary,  who  tried  the  matter  by  a’ jury,  upon 
-whofe  verdict  judgment  was  pronounced  :  And  to  this 
day  we  retain  certain  brieves,  as  of  inquejl ,  terce,  idio- 
tryt  tutor y ,  perambulation ,  and  perhaps  two  or  three 
others:  But  fummonfes  were,  immediately  upon  the 
inditution  of  the  college  of  juitice,  introduced  in  the 
place  of  brieves.  A  fummons,  when  applied  to  actions 
purfued  before  the  feflion,  is  a  writ  in  the  king’s  name, 
iiTuing  from  his  fignet  upon  the  purfuer’s  complaint, 
authorizing  mefiengers  to  cite  the  defender  to  appear 
before  the  court  and  make  his  defences,  with  certifi¬ 
cation,  if  he  fail  to  appear,  that  decree  will  be  pronoun¬ 
ced  againd  him  in  terms  of  the  certification  of  the  fum¬ 
mons. 


29.  The  days  indulged  by  law  to  a  defender,  be¬ 
tween  his  citation  and  appearance,  to  prepare  for  his 
Svimmonfcs.  defence  are  called  inductee  legales.  If  he  is  within  the 
Induciae  It-  kingdom,  21  and  6  days,  for  the  firft  and  fecond  diets 
gales.  0f  appearance,  mud  be  allowed  him  for  that  purpofe  j 
and  if  out  of  it,  60  and  15.  Defenders  redding  in 
•Orkney  or  Zetland  mud  be  cited  on  40  days.  In 
certain  fummonfes  which  are  privileged,  the  induct '<e 
are  Shortened  :  Spuilzies  and  ejeftions  proceed  on  15 
days  }  weakenings  and  transferences,  being  but  inci¬ 
dental,  on  fix  }  (fee  the  lid  of  privileged  fummonfes,  in 
aft  of  federunt  June  29.  1672.).  A  fummons  mud  be 
executed,  i.  e.  ferved  againd  the  defender,  fo  as  the 
lad  diet  of  appearance  may  be  within  a  year  after  the 
date  of  the  fummons  \  and  it  mud  be  called  within  a 
year  after  that  diet,  otherwife  it  falls  for  ever.  Of¬ 
fence  againd  the  authority  of  the  court,  afts  of  mal- 
verfatios  in  office  by  any  member  of  the  college  of  ju- 
flice,  and  afts  of  violence  and  oppredion  committed 
during  the  dependence  of  a  fuit  by  any  of  the  parties, 
•may  be  tried  without  a  fummons,  by  a  fummary  com¬ 
plaint. 

Concourfe  3°*  Though  the  Romans  acknowledged  a  concourfe 
of  aftions.  aftions  in  their  proceedings,  it  is  not  known  in  the 
law  of  Scotland.  Therefore,  where  an  aftion  is  in  part 
penal,  e.  g.  a  removing,  fpuilzie,  Sec.  a  purfuer  who 
,redrifts  his  demand  to,  and  obtains  a  decree  merely 
for,  reditution,  cannot  thereafter  bring  a  new  procefs 
for  the  violent  profits.  Yet  the  fame  faft  may  be  the 
foundation  both  of  a  criminal  and  civil  aftion,  becaufe 
thefe  turn  are  intended  for  different  purpofes  •,  the  one 
for  Satisfying  the  public  judice,  the  other  for  indemni¬ 
fying  the  private  party :  And  though  the  defender 
fhould  be  abfolved  in  the  criminal  trial,  for  want  of  evi¬ 
dence,  the  party  injured  may  bring  an  aftion  ad ci- 
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vilem  effeBum ,  in  which  he  is  entitled  to  refer  the  libel  Law  of 
to  the  defender’s  oath.  Scotland  , 

31.  One  libel  or  fummons  may  contain  different  con- 
clufions  on  the  fame  ground  of  right,  refeiflory,  de-  tjon  0f  at> 
claratory,  petitory,  &c.  if  they  be  not  repugnant  Unions, 
each  other :  Nay,  though  different  fums  be  due  to  one, 

upon  didinft  grounds  of  debt,  or  even  by  different 
debtors,  the  creditor  may  infid  againd  them  all  in  the 
fame  fummons. 

32.  Defences  are  pleas  offered  by  a  defender  for  Defences, 
eliding  an  aftion.  They  are  either  dilatory ,  which  do 

not  enter  into  the  caufe  itfelf,  and  fo  can  only  procure 
an  ahfolvitor  from  the  Us  pendens  :  Or,  peremptory9 
which  entirely  cutoff  the  purfuer’s  right  of  aftion.  The 
fird, .  becaufe  they  relate  to  the  forms  of  proceeding, 
mud  be  offered  in  limine  judicii ,  and  all  of  them  at 
once.  But  peremptory  defences  may  be  proponed  at 
any  time  before  fentence.  By  an  aft  of  federunt,  how¬ 
ever  (1787),  all  defences,  both  dilatory  and  peremp¬ 
tory,  fo  far  as  they  are  known,  mud  be  propofed  at  re¬ 
turning  the  fummons,  under  a  penalty  \  and  the  fame 
enaftment  extends  to  the  cafes  of  fufpenfions  and  advo¬ 
cations.  The  writings  to  be  founded  upon  by  the 
parties  alfo  mud  be  produced  ;  the  intention  of  the 
court,  in  framing  the  aft  of  federunt,  being  to  accele¬ 
rate  as  much  as  poffible  the  decifion  of  caufes. 

33.  A  caufe,  after  the  parties  had  litigated  it  before  Litifcontef- 
the  judge,  was  faid  by  the  Romans  to  be  litifeonteded.  nation. 

By  litifeontedation  a  judicial  contraft  is  underdood  to 

be  entered  into  by  the  litigants,  by  which  the  aftion 
is  perpetuated  againd  heirs,  even  when  it  arifes  ex  de~ 

I1B0 .  By  our  law,  litifeontedation  is  not  formed  till 
an  aft  is  extrafted,  admitting  the  libel  or  defences  to 
proof. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Probation .  „  clxxxiv. 

1.  All  allegations  by  parties  to  a  fuit,  mud  be  fup-  Probation  . 
ported  by  proper  proof.  Probation  is  either  by  writ¬ 
ing,  by  the  party’s  own  oath,  or  by  witnefies.  In  the 

cafe  of  allegations,  which  may  be  proved  by  either  of 
the  three  ways,  a  proof  is  faid  to  be  admitted  prout  dePr<>utde 
jure ;  becaufe,  in  fuch  cafe,  all  the  legal  methods  o(Jtcre; 
probation  are  competent  to  the  party  5  if  the  proof  he 
brings  by  writing  be  lame,  he  may  have  recourfe  either 
to  witnefies  or  to  his  adverfary’s  oath  ;  but,  if  he  fhould 
fird  take  himfelf  to  the  proof  by  oath,  he  cannot  there¬ 
after  ufe  any  other  probation  (for  the  reafon  afiigned 
par.  3.)  ,  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  purfuer  who  has 
brought  a  proof  by  witnefies,  on  an  extrafted  aft,  is 
not  allowed  to  recur  to  the  oath  of  the  defender. — 

Single  combat,  as  a  fort  of  appeal  to  Providence,  ’was,  by  tingle 
by  our  ancient  lawr,  admitted  as  evidence,  in  matters  com^at ; 
both  civil  and  criminal.  It  was  afterwards  redrifted 
to  the  cafe  of  fuch  capital  crimes  where  no  other  pooof 
could  be  had  j  fome  traces  of  this  blind  method  of  trial 
remained  even  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  who,  by  1600, 
c.  12.  might  authorize  duels  on  weighty  oebafions. 

2.  As  obligations  or  deeds  figned  by  the  party  him-  by  writing 
felf,  or  his  ancedors  or  authors,  mud  be,  of  all  evidence, 

the  lead  liable  to  exception  ;  therefore  every  debt  or 
allegation  may  be  proved  by  proper  evidence  in  writing. 

The  fol enmities  efiential  to  probative  deeds  have  been 
already  explained,  (N°  clxxiv.  3.  et  feq,).  Books  of  ac¬ 
count  kept  by  merchants,  trade  dnen,  and  other  dealers  . 

4  S  2  in 
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Law  of  in  bufinefs,  though  not  fubfcribed,  arc  probative  againd 
'  CQt  an.l‘  w^°  keeps  them  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  furniffiings  by  a 
(hopkeeper,  fuch  books,  if  they  are  regularly  kept  by 
him,  fupported  by  the  teftimony  of  a  (Ingle  witnefs, 
afford  a  femiplena  probcitio  in  his  favour,  which  becomes 
full  evidence  by  his  own  oath  in  fupplement.  Notorial 
inftruments  and  executions  by  meffengers  bear  full  evi¬ 
dence,  that  the  folemnities  therein  fet  forth  were  ufedr 
not  to  be  invalidated  otherwife  than  by  a  proof  of  false¬ 
hood  ;  but  they  do  not  prove  any  other  extrinfic  fa#s 
therein  averred,  againlt  third  parties. 

^th  of°ar  3*  Regularly>  no  per  Son’s  right  can  be  proved  by 
ty  in  refer-"  own  oath,  nor  taken  away  by  that  of  his  adverfary  $ 
wee.  becaufe  thefe  are  the  bare  averments  of  parties  in  their 
own  favour.  But,  where  the  matter  in  iflue  is  referred 
by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  oath  of  the  other,  fuch 
oath,  though  made  in  favour  of  the  deponent  himfelf, 
is  decifive  of  the  point ;  becaufe  the  reference  is  a  vir¬ 
tual  contra#  between  the  litigants,  by  which  they  are 
vmderftood  to  put  the  iffue  of  the  caufe  upon  what  (hall 
be  depofed  :  and  this  contract  is  fo  dri#ly  regarded, 
that  the  party  who  refers  to  the  oath  of  the  other  can¬ 
not  afterwards,  in  a  civil  action,  plead  upon  any  deed 
againd  the  party  depofing,  inconfiftent  with  his  oath. 
To  obviate  the  Snares  that  may  be  laid  for  perjury,  he 
to  whofe  oath  of  verity  a  point  is  referred,  may  refufe 
to  depofe,  till  his  adverfary  Swear  that  he  can  bring  no 
other  evidence  in  proof  of  his  allegation. 

4.  A  defender,  though  he  cannot  be  compelled  to 
Swear  to  fa#s  in  a  libel  properly  criminal  ;  yet  may,  in 
treSpaflfes,  where  the  concluSion  is  limited  to  a  fine,  or 
to  damages.  In  general,  an  oath  of  party  cannot  either 
hurt  or  benefit  third  parties  ;  being,  as  to  them,  res 
inter  alios  aEla . 

Qualified  5*  An  oath  upon  reference  is  Sometimes  qualified  by 
oath*.  Special  limitations  reftri#ing  it.  The  qualities  which 
are  admitted  by  the  judges  as  part  of  the  oath,  are  call¬ 
ed  intrinjic  ;  tliofe*which  the  judge  rejects  or  Separates 
from  the  oath,  extrinfic .  Where  the  quality  makes  a 
part  of  the  allegation  which  is  relevantly  referred  to 
oath,  it  is  intrinfic.  Thus,  becaufe  a  merchant  Suing 
for  furnilhings  after  the  three  years,  mud,  in  order  to 
make  a  relevancy,  offer  to  prove  by  the  defender’s  oath, 
not  only  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  but  that  the  price 
is  Hill  due  ;  therefore,  though  the  defender  (liould  ac¬ 
knowledge  upon  oath  his  having  received  the  goods, 
yet,  if  he  adds,  that  he  paid  the  price,  this  lad  part 
being  a  denial  that  the  debt  Subfids,  is  intrinfic,  Since 
it  is  truly  the  point  referred  to  oath.  Where  the  qua¬ 
lity  does  not  import  an  extin#ion  of  the  debt,  but 
barely  a  counter-claim,  or  mutua  petitio ,  againd  the 
purfuer,  it  is  held  as  intrinfic,  and  mud  be  proved  <7//- 
unde .  Neither  can  a  defender  who  in  his  oath  admits 
the  con  dilution  of  a  debt,  get  off  by  adje#ing  the 
quality  of  payment,  where  the  payment  ought  by  its 
nature  to  be  vouched  by  written  evidence. 

Oaths  in  6.  Oaths  of  verity  are  Sometimes  referred  by  the 
lupplement. jU(jge  to  party,  ex  officio;  which,  becaufe  they 

are  not  founded  on  any  implied  contra#  between  the 
litigants,  are  not  finally  decifive,  but  may  be  traverfed 
on  proper  evidence  afterwards  produced.  Thefe  oaths 
are  commonly  put  by  the  judge  for  Supplying  a  larne  or 
imperfe#  proof,  and  are  therefore  called  oaths  in  fup¬ 
plement .  (See  par.  2.). 

Oath  of  7,  To  prevent  groundlefs  allegations,  oaths  of  ca¬ 


lumny  have  been  introduced, by  which  either  party  may  Lawcf 
demand  his  adverfary’s  oath,  that  he  believes  the  fa#  Scotland, 
contained  in  his  libel  or  defences  to  be  jud  and  true.  v'"“  J 
As  this  is  an  oath,  net  of  verity,  but  only  of  opinion, 
the  party  who  puts  it  to  his  adverfary  does  not  re¬ 
nounce  other  probation  5  and  therefore  no  party  is 
bound  to  give  an  oath  of  calumny,  on  recent  fa#s  of 
his  own,  for  fuch  oath  is  really  an  oath  of  verity.  Thefe 
oaths  have  not  been  fo  frequent  fince  the  a#  of  fede- 
runt,  Feb.  1.  17x5,  whereby  any  party,  againd  whom 
a  fa#  diall  be  alleged,  is  obliged,  without  making  oath, 
to  confefs  or  deny  it  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  calumnious  denial, 
is  fubje#ed  to  the  expence  that  the  other  party  has 
thereby  incurred. 

8.  In  all  oaths,  whether  of  verity  or  calumny,  the  ci¬ 
tation  carries,  or  at  lead  implies,  a  certification,  that 
if  the  party  does  not  appear  at  the  day  afligned  for  de¬ 
pofing,  he  (hall  be  held  pi'O  confejfo;  from  a  preemp¬ 
tion  of  his  confcioufnefs,  that  the  fa#  upon  which  lie 
declines  to  fwear  makes  againd  him  *,  but  no  party  can 
be  held  pro  confejfo ,  if  he  be  in  the  kingdom,  without  a 
previous  petfonal  citation  ufed  againd  him.  Though 

an  oath  which  refolves  into  a  non  memini  cannot  be  faid  &  mnmc„ 
to  prove  any  point;  yet  where  one  fo  depofes  upon  a;m/oath. 
recent  fa#,  to  which  he  himfelf  was  privy,  his  oath  is 
confidered  as  a  diflembling  of  the  truth,  and  he  is  held 
pro  confejfo ,  as  if  he  had  refufed  to  fwear. 

9.  An  oath  in  litem  is  that  which  the  judge  refers  Oath  in 
to  a  purfuer,  for  afeertaining  either  the  quantity  or  the 
value  of  goods  which  have  been  taken  from  him  by  the 
defender  without  order  ef  law,  or  the  extent  of  his  da¬ 
mages.  An  oath  in  litem ,  as  it  is  the  affirmation  of  a 
party  in  his  own  behalf,  is  only  allowed  where  there  is 
proof  that  the  other  party  has  been  engaged  in  fome 
illegal  a#,  or  where  the  public  policy  has  made  it  ne- 
ceflary,  (fee  N°  clxxiii.  1 1 .).  This  oath,  as  to  the  quan¬ 
tities,  is  not  admitted,  where  there  is  a  concurring  te¬ 
ftimony  of  witnefles  brought  in  proof  of  it.  When  it 

is  put  as  to  the  value  of  goods,  it  is  only  an  oath  of 
credulity  ;  and  therefore  it  has  always  been  fubje#  to 
the  modification  of  the  court. 

10.  The  law  of  Scotland  reje#s  the  tedimony  of  Probation 

witnefles,  (1.)  In  payment  of  any  fum  above  iool.  by  witnef- 
Scots,  all  which  mud  be  proved  either  feripto  vel jura-  ^Vs^efe#* 
mento .  (2.)  In  all  gratuitous  promifes,  though  for  theed  J 

fmalleft  trifle.  (3.)  In  all  contra#s,  where  writing  is 

either  effential  to  their  conftitution  (lee  N°  clxxiv.  2.), 
or  where  it  is  ufually  adhibited,  as  to  the  borrowing 
of  money.  And  it  is  a  general  rule,  fubje#  to  the 
rellri#ion  mentioned  in  the  next  part,  that  no  debt  or 
right,  once  conftituted  by  writing,  can  be  taken  away 
by  witnefles. 

11.  On  the  other  part,  probation  by  wdtneflfes  is  ad-jn  wh at  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  extent  of  iool.  Scots,  in  payments, mitted. 
nuncupative  legacies,  and  verbal  agreements  which  con¬ 
tain  mutual  obligations.  And  it  is  received  to  the 
higheft  extent,  (1).  In  all  bargains  which  have  known 
engagements  naturally  arifing  from  them  concerning 
moveable  goods.  (2.)  In  fa#s  performed  in  fatisfa#ion 

even  of  a  written  obligation,  where  fuch  obligation 
binds  the  party  precifely  to  the  performance  of  them. 

(3.)  In  fa#s  which  with  difficulty  admit  of  a  proof  by 
writing,  even  though  the  effe#  of  fuch  proof  fhould  be 
the  extin#ion  of  a  written  obligation,  especially  if  the 
fa#s  import  fraud  or  violence ;  thus,  a  bond  is  redu¬ 
cible 
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Law  of  cible  ex  dolo ,  on  a  proof  by  witneffes.  Laftly,  all  in- 
t  Scotland.  tromiftion  by  a  creditor  with  the  rents  of  his  debtor’s 
L  eft  ate  payable  in  grain,  may  be  proved  by  witneffes  : 

and  even  intromiftion  with  the  filver  rent,  where  the 
creditor  has  entered  into  the  total  poffeflion  of  the 
debtor’s  lands. 

What  per-  12.  No  perfon,  whofe  near  relation  to  another  bars 
^°fSs  wit*"  ^rom  being  a  judge  in  his  caufe,  can  be  admitted 
neffes Wl  "  as  a  w^tne^s  f°r  him  :  hut  he  may  againft  him,  except 
a  wife  or  child,  who  cannot  be  compelled  to  give  tefti- 
mony  againft  the  hufband  or  parent,  ob  reverentiam 
perJoruE  et  metum  perjurii .  Though  the  witnefs  whofe 
propinquity  to  one  of  the  parties  is  objeCted  to,  be 
as  nearly  related  to  the  other,  the  objection  ftands 
good. 

13.  The  teftimony  of  infamous  perfons  is  reje&ed, 
i.  e.  perfons  who  have  been  guilty  of  crimes  that  law 
declares  to  infer  infamy,  or  who  have  been  declared 
infamous  by  the  fentence  of  a  judge  3  but  irfamia  fa&i 
does  not  difqualify  a  witnefs.  Pupils  are  inhabile  wit¬ 
neffes  3  being,  in  the  judgment  of  law,  incapable  of  the 
impreflions  of  an  oath.  And  in  general  witneffes  o- 
therwife  exceptionable  may,  where  there  is  a  penury  of 
witneffes  ariftng  from  the  nature  or  circumftances  of 
the  faCl,  be  received  cum  nota  ;  that  is,  their  teftimo¬ 
ny,  though  not  quite  free  from  fufpicion,  is  to  be  con¬ 
joined  with  the  other  evidence,  and  to  have  fuch  weight 
given  it  as  the  judge  (hall  think  it  deferves. 

Purgation  14.  All  witneffes,  before  they  are  examined  in  the 
ofwitnef-  caufe,  are  purged  of  partial  counl’el  ;  that  is,  they  mult 
^5*  declare  that  they  have  no  intereft  in  the  fuit,  nor  have 

given  advice  how  to  conduCt  it 3  that  they  have  got 
neither  bribe  nor  promife,  nor  have  been  inftruCled  how 
to  depofe  ;  and  that  they  bear  no  enmity  to  either  of 
the  parties.  Thefe,  becaufe  they  are  the  points  put  to 
a  witnefs  before  his  making  oath,  are  called  initiala 
tejiimonii .  Where  a  party  can  bring  prefen t  proof  of  a 
witnefs’s  partial  eounfel  in  any  of  the  above  particu¬ 
lars,  he  ought  to  offer  it  before  the  witnefs  be  fworn  3 
but,  becaufe  fuch  objection,  if  it  cannot  be  inftantly 
verified,  will  be  no  bar  to  the  examination,  law  allows 
the  party  in  that  cafe  to  proteft  for  rcprobator ,  before 
the  witnefs  is  examined  3  i.  e.  that  he  may  be  after¬ 
wards  allowed  to  bring  evidence  of  his  enmity,  or  other 
inability.  Reprobator  is  competent  even  after  fen¬ 
tence,  where  proteftation  is  duly  entered  3  but  in  that 
cafe,  the  party  infilling  muftconfign  iool.  Scots,  which 
he  forfeits  if  he  fuceumb.  This  aClion  muft  have  the 
concurrence  of  the  king’s  advocate,  becaufe  the  con- 
clufion  of  it  imports  perjury  3  and  for  this  reafon,  the 
witnefs  muft  be  made  a  party  to  it. 

Diligence  15.  The  interlocutory  fentence  or  warrant,  by  which 
againft  wit- parties  are  authorized  to  bring  their  proof,  is  either  by 
•effes.  way  of  aCl,  or  of  incident  diligence.  In  an  a<ft,  the 
lord  ordinary  who  pronounces  it  is  no  longer  judge 
in  the  procefs  3  but  in  an  incident  diligence,  which  is 
commonly  granted  upon  fpecial  points,  that  do  not 
exhauft  the  caufe,  the  lord  ordinary  continues  judge. 
If  a  witnefs  does  not  appear  at  the  day  fixed  by  the 
warrant  of  citation,  a  fecond  warrant  is  granted  of  the 
nature  of  a  caption,  containing  a  command  to  meffen- 
gers  to  apprehend  and  bring  him  before  the  court. 
Where  the  party  to  whom  a  proof  is  granted,  brings 
Circumduc-none  within  the  term  allowed  by  the  warrant,  an  inter- 
locutor  is  pronounced,  circumducing  the  term,  and  pro* 
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eluding  him  from  bringing  evidence  thereafter.  Where  Daw  of 
evidence  is  brought,  if  it  be  upon  an  aCl,  the  lord  or-  Scotland.^ 
dinary  on  the  aCls,  after  the  term  for  providing  is  elap-  """ v 
fed,  declares  the  proof  concluded  3  and  thereupon  a 
ftate  of  the  cafe  is  prepared  by  the  ordinary  on  con- 
eluded  caufes,  which  muft  be  judged  by  the  whole 
lords  3  but  if  the  proof  be  taken  upon  an  incident  dili¬ 
gence,  the  import  of  it  may  be  determined  by  the  lord 
ordinary  in  the  caufe. 

16.  Where  fa&s  do  not  admit  a  direCl  proof,  pre-Prefump- 
fumptions  are  received  as  evidence  which,  in  many  cafes,  t^ons* 
make  as  convincing  a  proof  as  the  direCl.  Prefump- 

.tions  are  confequences  deduced  from  faCta  known  or 
proved,  which  infer  the  certainty,  or  at  leaft  a  ftrong 
probability,  of  another  faCl  to  be  proved.  This  kind 
of  probation  is  therefore  called  artificial ,  becaufe  it  re¬ 
quires  a  reafoning  to  infer  the  truth  of  the  point  in 
queftion,  from  the  fa&s  that  already  appear  in  proof. 
Prefumptions  are  either,  1.  juris  et  de  jure  ;  2.  juris  ; 
or,  3.  hominis  or  judicis .  The  firft  fort  obtains,  where 
ftatute  or  cuftom  eftablillies  the  truth  of  any  point  upon 
a  prefumption 3  and  it  is  fo  ftrong  that  it  rejeCts  all 
proof  that  may  be  brought  to  elide  it  in  fpecial  cafes. 

Thus,  the  teftimony  of  a  witnefs,  who  forwardly  offers 
himfelf  without  being  cited,  is,  from  a  prefumption  of 
his  partiality,  rejected,  let  his  character  be  ever  fo 
fair 3  and  thus  alfo,  a  minor,  becaufe  he  is  by  law'  pre¬ 
fumed  incapable  of  conducing  his  own  affairs,  is  upon 
that  prefumption  difabled  from  aCling  without  the  con- 
fent  of  his  curators,  though  he  fhould  be  known  to  be¬ 
have  with  the  greateft  prudence.  Many  fuch  prefum po¬ 
tions  are  fixed  by  ftatute. 

17.  Frcefumptiones  juris  are  thofe  which  our  law 
books  ordecifions  have  eftablifhed,  without  founding 
any  particular  confequence  upon  them,  or  ftatuting 

fuper  preefumpto .  Moil  of  this  kind  are  not  proper  pre¬ 
fumptions  inferred  from  pofitive  fa&s,  but  are  founded 
merely  on  the  want  of  a  contrary  proof  3  thus,  the  legaL 
prefumptions  for  freedom,  for  life,  for  innocence,  &cc. 
are  in  effe&  fo  many  negative  propofitions,  that  fervi- 
tude,  death,  and  guilt,  are  not  to  be  prefumed,  with¬ 
out  evidence  brought  by  him  who  makes  the  allegation. 

At**  of  them,  whether  they  be  of  this  fort,  or  proper 
prefumptions,  as  they  are  only  conjectures  formed  from 
what  commonly  happens,  may  be  elided,  not  only  by 
dire£t  evidence,  but  by  other  conjectures,  affording  a 
ftronger  degree  of  probability  to  the  contrary.  Free- 
fumptiones  hominis  or  judicis^  are  thofe  which  arife  daily 
from  the  circumftances  of  particular  cafes  3  the  ftrength 
of  which  is  to  be  weighed  by  the  judge. 

18.  A  fiBio  juris  differs  from  a  prefumption.  Things  F/fl/p 
are  prefumed,  which  are  likely  to  be  true  3  but  a  fic -juris*. 
tion  of  law  affumes  for  truth  what  is  either  certainly 
falfe,  or  at  leaft  is  as  probably  falfe  as  true..  Thus  an 
heir  is  feigned  or  confidered  in  law  as  the  fame  perfon 
♦with  his  anceftor.  Fictions  of  law  muft,  in  their  ef- 
feCls,  be  always  limited  to  the  fpecial  purpofesof  equity 

for  which  they  were  introduced  3  fee  an  example,  N0> 
clxxxiii.  3. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Sentences  and  their  Executions,  clxxxw 

1.  Property  would  be  moft  uncertain,  if  debateable 
points  might,  after  receiving  a  definitive  judgment,  be 
brought  again  in  queftion,  at  the  pleafure  of.  either  of 
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the  parties :  every  ftate  has  therefore  fixed  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  final  to  certain  fentenees  or  decrees,  which  in 
,_the  Roman  law  are  called  res  judicata ,  and  which  ex¬ 
clude  all  review  or  rehearing. 

2.  Decrees  of  the  court  of  fefiion,  are  either  in  faro 
contradiclortai  where  both  parties  have  litigated  the 
caufe,  or  in  abfence  of  the  defender.  Decrees  of  the 
fefiion  in  foro  cannot,  in  the  general  cafe,  be  again 
brought  under  the  review*  of  the  court,  either  on  points 
which  the  parties  negie#ed  to  plead  before  fentence 
(which  we  call  competent  and  omitted ),  or  upon  points 
pleaded  and  found  infufiicient  (proponed  and  repelled). 
Rut  decrees,  though  in  foro ,  are  reverfible  by  the 
court,  where  either  they  labour  under  effential  nulli¬ 
ties  \  e.  g.  where  they  are  ultra  petita ,  or  not  con¬ 
formable  to  their  grounds  and  warrants,  or  founded 
on  an  error  in  calcul,  &c.  }  or  where  the  party  againft 
whom  the  decree  is  obtained  has  thereafter  recovered 
evidence  fufficient  to  overturn  it,  of  which  he  knew 
not  before. 

3.  As  parties  might  formerly  reclaim  againft  the 
fentenees  of  the  fefiion,  at  any  time  before  extracting 
the  decree,  no  judgment  was  final  till  extra#  *,  but 
now,  a  fentence  of  the  inner  houfe,  either  not  re¬ 
claimed  againft  within  fix  federunt  days  after  its  date, 
or  adhered  to  upon  a  reclaiming  bill,  though  it  cannot 
receive  execution  till  extra#,  makes  the  judgment 

■  final  as  to  the  court  of  fefiion.  And  by  an  order  of 
the  houfe  of  lords,  March  24.  1725,  no  appeal  is  to 
be  received  by  them  from  fentenees  of  the  fefiion  after 
five  years  from  extra#ing  the  fentence  ;  unlefs  the  per- 
fon  entitled  to  fueh  appeal  be  minor,  clothed  with  a 
hufband,  non  compos  mentis ,  imprifoned,  or  out  of  the 
kingdom.  Sentences  pronounced  by  the  lord  ordi¬ 
nary  have  the  fame  effe#,  if  not  reclaimed  againft,  as 
if  they  were  pronounced  in  prefence  ;  and  all  petitions 
againft  the  interlocutor  of  an  ordinary  muft  be  pre¬ 
ferred  within  eight  federunt  days  after  figning  fuch  in¬ 
terlocutor. 

4.  Decrees,  in  abfence  of  the  defender,  have  not 
the  force  of  res  judicatce  as  to  him  *,  for  where  the  de¬ 
fender  does  not  appear,  he  cannot  be  faid  to  have  fub- 
je#ed  himfelf  by  the  judicial  contra#  which  is  implied 
in  litifeonteftation  *,  a  party  therefore  may  be  reftored 
againft  thefe,  upon  paying  to  the  other  his  cofts  in  re¬ 
covering  them.  The  fentenees  of  inferior  courts  may 
be  reviewed  by  the  court  of  fefiion,— before  decree,  by 
advocation, — and  after  decree,  by  fufpenfion  or  reduc¬ 
tion  j  which  two  laft  are  alfo  the  methods  of  calling  in 
queftion  fuch  decrees  of  the  fefiion  itfelf,  as  can  again 
be  brought  under  the  review  of  the  court. 

5.  Redu#ion  is  the  proper  remedy,  either  wdiere 
the  decree  has  already  received  full  execution  by  pay¬ 
ment,  or  where  it  decrees  nothing  to  be  paid  or  per¬ 
formed,  but  fimply  declares  a  right  in  favour  of  the 
purfuer.  Sufpeniion  is  that  form  of  law  by  which  the 
effe#  of  a  fentence  condemnatory,  that  has  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  execution,  is  flayed  or  poftponed  till  the  caufe 
be  again  confidered.  The  firft  ftep  towards  fufpenfion 
is  a  bill  preferred  to  the  lord  ordinary  on  the  bills. 
This  bill,  when  the  defire  of  it  is  granted,  is  a  war¬ 
rant  for  iffuing  letters  of  fufpenfion  which  pafs  the  fig- 
net  ;  but  if  the  prefenter  of  the  bill  fhall  not,  within 
14  days  after  pafiing  it,  expedite  the  letters,  execu¬ 
tion  may  by  a#  of  federunt  1677  proceed  on  the  fen- 
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tence.  In  pra#ice,  however,  it  is  ufual  for  the  char¬ 
ger  to  put  up  a  proteftation  in  the  minute  bonk  for 
production  of  the  fulpeidion,  which  may  be  expedited 
at  any  time  before  this  is  done  ;  and  if  the  fufpender 
fhall  allow*  the  proteftation  to  be  extra#ed,  the  fill 
falls.  Sufpenfions  of  decrees  in  foro  cannot  pafs,  but 
by  the  whole  lords  in  time  of  fefiion,  and  by  three  in 
vacation  time  ;  but  other  decrees  may  be  fufpended  by 
any  one  of  the  judges.  By  the  a#  of  federunt  (1787), 
in  order  to  remedy  the  abufe  of  prefenting  a  multipli¬ 
city  of  bills  of  fufpenfion  of  the  decrees  of  inferior 
judges  in  fmall  cafes  which  have  paffed  in  abfence,  it 
is  declared,  that  all  bills  of  fuipenlion  of  decreets  by- 
inferior  judges,  in  abfence  of  the  defenders,  in  caufes 
under  1 2I.  fterling  value,  ftiall  be  refufed  and  remitted 
to  the  inferior  judge,  if  competent  ;  the  fufpender, 
however,  before  being  heard  in  the  inferior  court,  re- 
imburfing  the  charger  of  the  expences  incurred  by  him 
previous  to  the  remit. 

6.  As  fufpenfion  has  the  effe#  of  flaying  the  execu-  sufpenders 
tion  of  the  creditor’s  legal  diligence,  it  cannot,  in  the  IIiUft  give 
general  cafe,  pafs  without  caution  given  by  the  fufpen- caution, 
der  to  pay  the  debt,  in  the  event  it  ftiall  be  found  due. 

Where  the  fufpender  cannot,  from  his  low  or  fufpe#- 

ed  circumftances,  procure  unqueftionable  fecurity,  the 
lords  admit  juratory  caution,  L  e,  ruch  as  the  fufpen¬ 
der  fwears  is  the  beft  he  can  offer  )  but  the  reafons  of 
fufpenfion  are,  in  that  cafe,  to  be  confidered  with  par¬ 
ticular  accuracy  at  pafiing  the  bill.  Decrees  in  favour 
of  the  clergy,  of  univerfities,  hofpitals,  or  parifh- 
fchoolmafters,  for  their  fiipends,  rents,  or  falaries, 
cannot  be  fufpended,  but  upon  produ#ion  of  dif- 
charges,  or  on  confignation  of  the  fums  charged  for. 

A  charger,  who  thinks  himfelf  fecure  without  a  cau¬ 
tioner,  and  wants  defpatch,  may,  where  a  fufpenfion 
of  his  diligence  is  fought,  apply  to  the  court  to  .get 
the  reafons  of  fufpenfion  fummarily  difeuffed  on  the 
bill. 

7.  Though  he,  In  whofe  favour  the  decree  fufpend-  Sufpenfior, 
ed  is  pronounced,  be  always  called  the  charger,  yet  a  when  corn- 
decree  may  be  fufpended  before  a  charge  be  given  onPetent* 

it.  Nay,  fufpenfion  is  competent  even  where  there  is 
no  decree,  for  putting  a  fiop  to  any  illegal  a#  whatfo- 
ever  :  thus,  a  building,  or  the  exercife  of  a  power 
which  one  affumes  unwarrantably,  is  a  proper  fubje# 
of  fufpenfion.  Letters  of  fufpenfion  are  confidered 
merely  as  a  prohibitory  diligence  ;  fo  that  the  fufpen¬ 
der,  if  he  would  turn  provoker,  muft  bring  an  a#ion 
of  redu#ion.  If,  upon  difeufiing  the  letters  of  fufpen¬ 
fion,  the  reafons  fhall  be  fuftained,  a  decree  is  pro¬ 
nounced,  fufpending  the  letters  of  diligence  on  which 
the  charge  was  given  ft  mp  lie  iter  ;  which  is  called  a  de¬ 
cree  of  fufpenfion ,  and  takes  off  the  effe#  of  the  decree 
fufpended.  If  the  reafons  of  fufpenfion  be  repelled, 
the  court  find  the  letters  of  diligence  orderly  proceed¬ 
ed,  i.  e.  regularly  carried  on  ;  and  they  ordain  them 
to  be  put  to  farther  execution. 

8.  Decrees  are  carried  into  execution,  by  diligence^ Extraftioa 
either  againft  the  perfon  or  againft  the  eftate  of  the  of  decrees, 
debtor.  The  firft  ftep  of  perfonal  execution  is  by  let¬ 
ters  of  horning  which  pafs  by  a  warrant  of  the  court 

of  fefiion,  on  the  decrees  of  magiftrates  cf  boroughs, 
fheriffs,  admirals,  and  commijTaries.  If  the  debtor 
does  not  obey  the  will  of  the  letters  of  horning  within 
ihe  days  of  the  charge,  the  charger,  after  denouncing 
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him  rebel,  and  registering  the  horning,  may  apply  for 
letters  of  caption,  which  contain  a  command,  not  only 
’  to  meffengers,  but  to  magistrates,  to  apprehend  and 
imprifon  the  debtor.^  All  meffengers  and  magistrates, 
who  refufe  their  aSfiStance  in  executing  the  caption,  are 
liable  fubjidiarie  for  the  debt  ;  and  fuch  fubfidiary  ac¬ 
tion  is  fupported  by  the  execution  of  the  melfenger, 
employed  by  the  creditor,  exprefling  that  they  were 
charged  to  concur,  and  would  not.  Letters  of  caption 
contain  an  exprefs  warrant  to  the  melfenger,  in  cafe  he 
cannot  get  accefs,  to  break  open  all  doors  and  other 
lock-faft  places. 

9.  Law  fecures  peers,  married  women,  and  pupils, 
againft  perfonal  execution  by  caption  upon  civil  debts. 
Such  commoners  alfo  as  are  eledted  to  ferve  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  are  fecured  againft  perfonal  execution  by  the 
privilege  of  parliament.  No  caption  can  be  executed 
againft  a  debtor  within  the  precin6ts  of  the  king’s  pa¬ 
lace  of  Holyroodhoufe  }  but  this  privilege  of  fan&uary 
afforded  no  fecurity  to  criminals,  as  that  did  which  was 
by  the  canon  law  conferred  on  churches  and  religious 
houfes.  Where  the  perfonal  prefence  of  a  debtor,  un¬ 
der  caption,  is  neceffary  in  any  of  our  fupreme  courts, 
the  judges  are  empowered  to  grant  him  a  prote£tion, 
for  fuch  time  as  may  be  fufficient  for  bis  coming  and 
going,  not  exceeding  a  month.  Protection  from  dili¬ 
gence  is  alfo  granted  by  the  court  of  feflion  under  the 
bankrupt  Statute,  where  it  is  applied  for,  with  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  truftee,  or  a  certain  number  of  the  credi¬ 
tors,  as  the  cafe  may  require. 

Prifoners  10.  After  a  debtor  is  imprifoned,  be  ought  not  to 
mult  be  be  indulged  the  benefit  of  the  air,  not  even  under  a 
ciofely- con- gUard  .  for  creditors  have  an  intereft,  that  their  debtor 
be  kept  under  clofe  confinement,  that,  by  the  fqualor 
carceris ,  they  may  be  brought  to  pay  their  debt  :  and 
any  magistrate  or  jailor,  who  Shall  fuffer  the  prifoner 
to  go  abroad,  without  a  proper  atteftation,  upon  oath, 
of  the  dangerous  State  of  his  health,  is  liable  fubjidiarie 
for  the  debt.  Magistrates  are  in  like  manner  liable  if 
they  Shall  fuffer  a  prifoner  to  efcape  through  the  in- 
fufticiency  of  their  prifon  :  but  if  he  Shall  efcape  un¬ 
der  night,  by  the  ufe  of  instruments,  or  by  open  force, 
or  by  any  other  accident  which  cannot  be  imputed  to 
the  magistrates  or  jailor,  they  are  not  chargeable  with 
the  debt  ;  provided  they  Shall  nave  immediately  after 
his  efcape,  made  all  poffible  fsarch  for  him.  A  cafe 
lately  occurred  where  a  melfenger  having  apprehended 
a  perfon  for  a  debt,  upon  letters  of  caption,  delivered 
him  over  to  the  provoft  of  the  burgh,  and  took  a  re¬ 
ceipt  for  him.  The  provoft  allowed  him  to  remain  at 
the  inn  all  night,  and  afterwards  allowed  him  what  is 
called  open  gnol ,  by  which  he  had  accefs  to  the  court- 
houfe,  under  the  fame  roof  with  the  prifon,  where  he 
tranfa&ed  bufinefs.  As  the  perfon  at  whofe  inftance 
he  was  apprehended  upon  the  caption,  considered  that 
the  magistrates  had  not  kept  the  debtor  in  prifon  as 
commanded  by  the  letters,  he  brought  an  a£tion  againft 
them  for  the  debt,  although  the  debtor  had  not  fo 
much  as  attempted  to-  make  his  efcape.  It  wras  con¬ 
tended  by  the  magistrates,  that  they  were  not  liable, 
having  only  followed  the  ufual  practice  of  the  burgh  : 
but  the  court  of  feflion,  considering  the  magistrates  as 
principal  keepers  of  the  prifon,  and  as  fuch  having  no 
diferetionary  power,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  debtor 
had  never  been  .imprifoned  in  dhe  eye  of  law,  and 
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therefore  found  the  magistrates  liable  ;  and  their  judge¬ 
ment  was  affirmed  upon  an  appeal.  Regularly,  no  prison¬ 
er  for  debt  upon  letters  of  caption,  though  he  Should  porry,v0f  jj, 
have  made  payment,  could  be  releafed  without  letters  of  berating  a 
fufpenfion,  containing  a  charge  to  the  jailor  to  fet  himprifoner, 
at  liberty  }  becaufe  the  creditor’s  difeharge  could  not 
take  off  the  penalty  incurred  by  the  debtor  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  king’s  authority  :  but  to  fave  unneceffary 
expence  to  debtors  in  fmail  debts,  jailors  are  empowered 
to  let  go  prifoners  where  the  debt  does  not  exceed  200 
merks  Scots,  upon  production  of  a  difeharge  in  which 
the  creditor  confents  to  his  releafe. 

11.  Our  law  from  a  coniideration  of  compaSfion, Liberation 
allows  infolvent  debtors  to  apply  for  a  releafe  from  pri-uPon  a  cef~ 
fon  upon  a  cejjio  bonorinn,  i.  e.  upon  their  making  over-^0 

to  the  creditors  all  their  effate  real  and  perfonal.  This  * 
muff  be  infilled  for  by  way  of  aCtion,  to  which  all  the 
creditors  of  the  prifoner  ought  to  be  made  parties.  The 
prifoner  rauft,  in  this  action,  which  is  cognizable  only 
by  the  court  of  feffion,  exhibit  a  particular  inventory 
of  his  eftate,  and  make  oath  that  he  has  no  other  effate 
than  is  therein  contained,  and  that  he  has  made  no  con¬ 
veyance  of  any  part  of  it,  fmee  his  imprifonment,  to* 
the  hurt  of  his  creditors.  He  muff  alfo  make  oath,  whe¬ 
ther  he  has  granted  any  difpoSition  of  his  effects  before 
his  imprifonment,  and  condefcei.d  on  the  perfons  to 
whom,  and  on  the  caufe  of  granting  it ,  that  the  court 
may  j-udge,  whether,  by  any  collufive  pra&ice,  he  has 
forfeited  his  claim  to  liberty. 

12.  A  fraudulent  bankrupt  is-  not  allowed  this  pri-not  cgi u- 
vilege  ;  nor  a  criminal  who  is  liable  in  any  affythmentpetent  to 
or  indemnification  to  the  party  injured  or  his  executors, 
though  the  crime  itfejf  Should  be  extinguished  by  affueRt3> 
pardon.  A  difpoSition  granted  on  a  ceffto  bonorum  is 
merely  in  farther  fecurity  to  the  creditors,  not  in  fatis- 
faCtion  or  in  folutum  of  the  debts.  If,  therefore,  the 
debtor  Should  acquire  any  eftate  after  his  releafe,  fuch 
eftate  may  be  attached  by  his-  creditors,,  as  if  there  had 

been  no  cejjio,  except  in  fo  far  as  is  neceffary  for  his  fub- 
fiftence.  Debtors,  who  are  fet  free  on  a  cejfto  bonorum} 
are  obliged  to  wear  a  habit  proper  to  dyvours  or  bank-  Dyvours 
rupts.  The  lords  are  prohibited  to  dif  penfe  with  this  habit, 
mark  of  ignominy,  unlefs,  in  the  fummons  and  procefs 
of  cejjio,  it  be  libelled,  fuftained,  and  proved,  that  the 
bankruptcy  proceeds  from  misfortune.  And  bankrupts 
are  condemned  to  fubmit  to  the  habit,  even  where  no 
fufpicion  of  fraud  lies  againft  them,  if  they  have  been 
dealers  in  an  illicit  trade. 

13.  Where  a  prifoner  for  debt  declares  upon  oath, 
before  the  magiflrate  of  the  jurifdiCtion,  that  he  has 
not  wherewith  to  maintain  himfelf,  the  magistrate  may 
fet  him  at  liberty,  if  the  creditor,  in  conlequence  of 
whofe  diligence  he  was  imprifoned,  does  not  aliment 
him  within  ten  days  after  intimation  made  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Rut  the  magiflrate  may,  in  fuch  cafe,  detain  him 
in  prifon,  if  the  creditor  choofes  to  bear  the  burden  of 

the  aliment  rather  than  releafe  him.  The  Statute  au-  A<ft  ox 
thorizing  this  releafe,  which  is  ufually  called  the  a& grace. 
of  grace ,  is  limited  to  the  cafe  of  prifoners  for  civil 
debts. 

14.  Decrees  are  executed  againft:  the  moveable  eftate  Execution 
of  the  debtor  by  arreftment  or  poinding  ;  and  againft  againft  the 
his  heritable  eftate,  by  inhibition,  or  adjudication.  If  debtor’* 
one  be  condemned,  in  a  removing  or  other  procefs,  toe  ate’ 
quit  the  poffeflion  of  lands,  and  refufes,  notwithstanding 
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a  charge,  letters  of  ejeftion  are  granted  of  courfe,  or¬ 
daining  the  (heriff  to  eje£l  him,  and  to  enter  the  obtaiti- 
er  of  the  decree  into  poffeflion.  Where  one  oppofes  by 
violence  the  execution  of  a  decree,  or  of  any  lawful  di¬ 
ligence,  which  the  civil  magiftrate  is  not  able  byhim- 
felf  and  his  officers  to  make  good,  the  execution  is  en¬ 
forced  manu  militari. 

15.  A  decree  arbitral,  which  is  a  fentence  proceed¬ 

ing  on  a  fubmiffion  to  arbiters,  has  fome  affinity  with 
a  judicial  fentence,  though  in  moft  refpe&s  the  two  dif¬ 
fer.  A  fubmiffion  is  a  contradl  entered  into  by  two 
or  more  parties  who  have  difputable  rights  or  claims, 
whereby  they  refer  their  differences  to  the  final  deter¬ 
mination  of  an  arbiter  or  arbiters,  and  oblige  them- 
felves  to  acquiefce  in  what  fhall  be  decided.  Where 
the  day  within  which  the  arbiters  are  to  decide,  is  left 
blank  in  the  fubmiffion,  pradtice  has  limited  the  arbi¬ 
ters  powrer  of  deciding  to  a  year.  As  this  has  proceed¬ 
ed  from  the  ordinary  vrords  of  ftyle,  empowering  the 
arbiters  to  determine  betwixt  and  the  day  of 

next  to  come;  therefore,  where  a  fubmiffion 
is  indefinite,  without  fpecifying  any  time,  like  all  other 
contradls  or  obligations,  it  fubfifts  for  40  years.  Sub- 
miffions,  like  mandates,  expire  by  the  death  of  any  of 
the  parties  fubmitters  before  fentence.  As  arbiters  are 
not  veiled  with  jurifdidtion,  they  cannot  compel  wit- 
neffes  to  make  oath  before  them,  or  havers  of  writings 
to  exhibit  them  ;  but  this  defied!  is  fuppl;ed  by  the 
court  of  feffion,  who,  at  the  fuit  of  the  arbiters,  or  of 
either  of  the  parties,  will  grant  warrant  for  citing  wit- 
neffes,  or  for  the  exhibition  of  writing.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  the  power  of  arbiters  is  barely  to  decide  j  the 
execution  of  the  decree  belongs  to  the  judge.  Where 
the  fubmitters  confent  to  the  regiftration  of  the  decree 
arbitral,  performance  may  be  enforced  by  fummary  di¬ 
ligence. 

16.  The  power  of  arbiters  is  wholly  derived  from 
the  confent  of  parties.  Hence  where  their  powers  are 
limited  to  a  certain  day,  they  cannot  pronounce  fen¬ 
tence  after  that  day.  Nor  can  they  fubjedt  parties  to  a 
penalty  higher  than  that  which  they  have  agreed  to  in 
the  fubmiffion.  And  where  a  fubmiffion  is  limited  to 
fpecial  claims,  fentence  pronounced  on  fubjedls  hot  fpe- 
cified  in  the  fubmiffion  is  null,  as  being  ultra  vires  com - 
promijji. 

17.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  fubmiffions  are  de- 
figned  for  a  moft  favourable  purpofe,  the  amicable  com- 
poling  of  differences,  the  powers  thereby  conferred  on 
arbiters  receive  an  ample  interpretation.  Decrees  arbi¬ 
tral  are  not  reducible  upon  any  ground,  except  corrup¬ 
tion,  bribery,  or  falfehood. 

Sect.  IV*  Of  Crimes . 


1 .  The  word  crime ,  in  its  moft  general  fenfe,  includes 
every  breach  either  of  the  law  of  God  or  of  our  coun¬ 
try  ;  in  a  rfrore  reftridted  meaning,  it  fignifies  fuch  tranf- 
greffions  of  law  as  are  puniihable  by  courts  of  juftice. 
public,  and  Crimes  were,  by  the  Roman  law,  divided  into  public 
and  private.  Public  crimes  were  thofe  that  were  ex- 
prefsly  declared  fuch  by  fome  law  or  conftitution,  and 
which,  on  account  of  their  more  atrocious  nature  and 
hurtful  confequences,  might  be  profecuted  by  any  mem- 
private.  ber  of  the  community.  Private  crimes  could  be  pur- 
fued  only  by  the  party  injured,  and  were  generally  pu- 
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nifhed  by  a  pecuniary  fine  to  be  applied  to  his  ufe.  By  Law  of 
the  law  of  Scotland,  no  private  party,  except  the  per-  Scotland, 
fon  injured,  or  his  next  of  kin,  can  accufe  criminally  :  ‘  ^ 

but  the  king’s  advocate,  who  in  this  queftion  reprefents 
the  community,  has  a  right  to  profecute  all  crimes  in 
vindidlam  publicam1  though  the  party  injured  fhould  re- 
fufe  to  concur.  Smaller  offences,  as  petty  riots,  inju¬ 
ries,  &c.  which  do  net  demand  the  public  vengeance, 
pafs  generally  by  the  appellation  of  delicts ,  and  are  pu¬ 
nched  either  by  fine  or  imprifonment. 

2.  The  effence  of  a  crime  is,  that  there  be  an  inten-  what  ef- 
tion  in  the  adlor  to  commit  $  for  an  a£lion  in  which  fential 
the  will  of  the  agent  has  no  part  is  not  a  proper  obje£l  crimes, 
either  of  rewards  or  puniftiments  ;  hence  arifes  the 

rule  crimen  dolo  contra hitur.  Simple  negligence  does 
not  therefore  conftitute  a  proper  crime.  Yet  where  it 
is  extremely  grofs,  it  may  be  puniftied  arbitrarily.  Far 
lefs  can  we  reckon  in  the  number  of  crimes,  thofe  com¬ 
mitted  by  an  idiot  or  furious  perfon  :  but  leffer  degrees 
of  fatuity,  which  only  darken  reafon,  will  not  afford  a 
total  defence,  though  they  may  fave  from  the  poena  or - 
din  aria.  A6tions  committed  in  drunkennefs  are  not  to 
be  confidered  as  involuntary,  feeing  the  drunkennefs 
itfelf,  which  was  the  firft  caufe  of  the  action,  is  both 
voluntary  and  criminal. 

3.  On  the  fame  principle,  fuch  as  are  in  a  ftate  of 
infancy,  or  in  the  confines  of  it,  are  incapable  of  a  cri¬ 
minal  a&ion,  dole  not  being  incident  to  that  age  ;  but 
the  precife  age  at  which  a  perfon  becomes  capable  of 
dole,  being  fixed  neither  by  nature  nor  by  ftatute,  i3 
by  our  practice  to  be  gathered  by  the  judge,  as  he  belt 
can,  from  the  underftanding  and  manners  of  the  per¬ 
fon  accufed.  Where  the  guilt  of  a  crime  arifes  chiefly 
from  ftatute,  the  a£tor,  if  he  is  under  puberty,  can 
hardly  be  found  guilty  ;  but,  where  nature  itfelf  points 
out  its  deformity,  he  may,  if  he  is  proximus  puber - 
tail,  be  more  eafily  prefumed  capable  of  committing  it : 
yet,  even  in  that  cafe,  he  will  not  be  puniftied  poena  or - 
dinaria . 

4.  One  may  be  guilty  of  a  crime,  not  only  by  per-  Acceffo- 
petrating  it  himfelf,  but  being  acceffory  to  a  crime  ries,  or  art 
committed  by  another',  which  laft  is  by  civilians  ftyledand  Part* 
ope  et  conjilio ,  and,  in  our  law  phrafe,  art  and  part .  A 
perfon  may  be  guilty,  art  and  part,  either  by  giving 
advice  or  counfel  to  commit  the  crime  \  or,  2.  By  gi¬ 
ving  warrant  or  mandate  to  commit  it  5  or,  3.  By  ac¬ 
tually  affifting  the  criminal  in  the  execution.  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  agreed  by  do&ors,  that,  in  the  more  atrocious 
crimes,  the  advifer  is  equally  puniihable  with  the  cri¬ 
minal  and  that,  in  the  ffighter,  the  circumftances  ari- 

fing  from  the  advifer’s  leffer  age,  the  jocular  or  carelefs 
manner  of  giving  advice,  &c.  may  be  received  as  pleas 
for  foftening  the  puniftiment.  One  who  gives  mandate 
to  commit  a  crime*  as  he  is  the  firft  fpring  of  a6!ion, 
feems  more  guilty  than  the  perfon  employed  as  the  in- 
ftrument  in  executing  it ;  yet  the  a6tor  cannot  excufe 
himfelf  under  the  pretence  of  orders  which  he  ought 
not  to  have  obeyed. 

5.  Afliftance  may  be  given  to  the  committer  of  a 
crime,  not  only  in  the  actual  execution,  but  previous 
to  it,  by  furniftiing  him,  intentionally,  with  poifon* 
arms,  or  the  other  means  of  perpetrating  it.  That  fort 
of  afliftance  which  is  not  given  till  after  the  criminal 
a£l,  and  which  Is  commonly  called  abetting ,  though  it 
be  of  itfelf  criminal,  does  not  infer  art  and  part  of  the 
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principal  crime  ;  as  if  one  fhould  favour  the  efcape  of 
a  criminal,  knowing  him  to  be  fuck  or  conceal  him 
from  juftice. 

6.  Thofe  crimes  that  are  in  their  confequences  mod 
hurtful  to  fociety,  are  pLiniflied  capitally,  or  by  death  ; 
others  efcape  with  a  leffer  punifhment,  fometimes  fixed 
by  ftatute,  and  fometimes  arbitrary,  i.  e.  left  to  the 
difcretion  of  the  judge,  who  may  exercife  his  jurifdic- 
tion,  either  by  fine,  imprifonment,  or  a  corporal  pu- 
nifhment.  Where  the  punifhment  is  left,  by  law,  to  the 
difcretion  of  the  judge,  he  can  in  no  cafe  extend  it  to 
death.  The  Tingle  efeheat  of  the  criminal  falls  on  con¬ 
viction,  in  all  capital  trials,  though  the  fentence  fhould 
not  exprefs  it. 

7.  Certain  crimes  are  committed  more  immediately 
againft  God  himfelf  5  others,  againft  the  date  ;  and  a 
third  kind,  againd  particular  perfons.  The  chief  crime 
in  the  firft  clafs,  cognizable  by  temporal  courts,  is  blaf 
phetny ,  under  which  may  be  included  atheifm .  This 
crime  confids  in  the  denying  or  vilifying  the  Deity  by 
fpeech  or  writing.  All  who  cifrfe  God  or  any  of  the 
perfons  of  the  bleffed  Trinity,  are  to  fuffer  death,  even 
for  a  Tingle  aft  ;  and  thofe  who  deny  him,  if  they  per- 
fid  in  their  denial.  The  denial  of  a  Providence,  or  of 
the  authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  is  punifhable  ca¬ 
pitally  for  the  third  offence. 

8.  No  profecution  can  now  be  carried  on  for  witch¬ 
craft  or  conjuration.  But  all  who  undertake  from 
their  fkill  in  any  occult  fcience,  to  tell  fortunes ,  or  dif 
cover  folen  goods ,  are  to  fuffer  imprifonment  for  a  year, 
dand  in  the  pillory  four  times  in  that  year,  and  find 
furety  for  their  future  good  behaviour. 

9.  Some  crimes  againd  the  date  are  levelled  direCUy 
againd  the  fupreme  power,  and  drike  at  the  conftitu- 
tion  itfelf:  others  difeover  fuch  a  contempt  of  law,  as 
tends  to  baffle  authority,  or  flacken  the  reins  of  go¬ 
vernment.  Treafon ,  crimen  majefatis,  is  that  crime 
which  is  aimed  againd  the  majedy  of  the  date  ^  and 
can  be  committed  only  by  thofe  wrho  are  fubje£ts  of 
that  date  either  by  birth  or  refidence.  Soon  after  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1707,  the  laws  of  trea¬ 
fon,  then  in  force  in  England,  were  made  ours  by 
7  Ann.  c.  21.  both  with  regard  to  the  fads  conftitu- 
ting  that  crime,  to  the  forms  of  trial,  the  corruption  of 
blood,  and  all  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  confequent 
on  it. 

10.  It  is  high  treafon,  by  the  law  of  England,  to 
imagine  the  death  of  the  king,  queen  confort,  or  of 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  5  to  levy  war  againd 
the  king,  or  adhere  to  his  enemies  ;  to  counterfeit  the 
king’s  coin,  or  his  great  or  privy  feal  ;  to  kill  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  treafurer,  or  any  of  the  1 2  judges  of  England, 
while  they  are  doing  their  offices  :  which  lad  article  is 
by  the  forenamed  ad  7  Ann.  applied  to  Scotland,  in 
the  cafe  of  flaying  any  judge  of  the  feflion  or  of  judi¬ 
ciary  fitting  in  judgment.  Thofe  who  wafh,  clip,  or 
lighten,  the  proper  money  of  the  realm  ;  who  advifed- 
ly  affirm  by  writing  or  printing,  that  the  pretender 
has  any  right  to  the  crown,  that  the  king  and  parlia¬ 
ment  cannot  limit  the  fuccedion  to  it,  or  who  hold  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  pretender,  or  any  perfon  employ¬ 
ed  by  him,  are  alfo  guilty  of  treafon. 

11.  The  forms  of  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  treafon, 
whether  againd  peers  or  commoners,  are  fet  forth  in  a 
fmall  treatife,  publifhed  by  order  of  the  houfe  of  lords 
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1709,  fubjoined  to  a  colledion  of  datutes  concern¬ 
ing  treafon.  By  the  convidion  upon  this  trial,  the 
whole  edate  of  the  traitor  forfeits  to  the  crown.  His 
blood  is  alfo  corrupted,  fo  that,*  on  the  death  of  an  an- 
cedor,  he  cannot  inherit  ;  and  the  edate  which  he 
cannot  take,  fails  to  the  immediate  fuperior  as  efeheat, 
ob  defeBum  heredis,  without  diftinguifhing  whether  the 
lands  hold  of  the  crown,  or  of  a  fubjed.  No  attain¬ 
der  for  treafon  fhall,  after  the  death  of  the  pretender 
and  all  his  Tons,  hurt  the  right  of  any  perfon,  other 
than  that  of  the  offender,  during  his  natural  life  5  the 
rights  of  creditors  and  other  third  parties,  in  the  cafe  of 
forfeiture  on  treafon,  mud  be  determined  by  the  law  of 
England. 

1 2.  Mlfprifion  of  treafon ,  from  tneprendre ,  is  the  over-  Mifprifioa 
looking  or  concealing  of  treafon.  It  is  inferred  by treafon. 
one’s  bare  knowledge  of  the  crime,  and  not  difeover- 
ing  it  to  a  magidrate  or  other  perfon  entitled  by  his 
office  to  take  examination  •,  though  he  fhould  not  in 
the  lead  degree  affent  to  it.  The  forefaid  ad  7  Ann. 
makes  the  Englifh  law  of  mifprifion  ours.  Its  punilh- 
ment  is,  by  the  law  of  England,  perpetual  imprifon¬ 
ment,  together  with  the  forfeiture  of  the  offender’s 
moveables,  and  of  the  profits  of  his  heritable  edate, 
during  his  life  ;  that  is,  in  the  dyle  of  our  law,  his  fingle 
and  liferent  efeheat. 

*3’  The  crime  of fedition  confids  in  the  railing  com-  Sedlt'on, 
motions  or  didurbances  in  the  date.  It  is  either  verbal 
or  real.  Verbal  fedition,  or  leafing-making,  is  infer¬ 
red  from  the  uttering  of  words  tending  to  create  dif- 
cord  between  the  king  and  his  people.  It  is  punifhed 
either  by  imprifonment,  fine,  or  banifhment,  at  the  dif¬ 
cretion  of  the  judge.  Heal  fedition  is  generally  com¬ 
mitted  by  convocating  together  any  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  without  lawful  authority,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  redreffing  fome  public  grievance,  to  the  didurb- 
ing  of  the  public  peace.  Thofe  who  are  convided  of 
this  crime  are  punifhed  by  the  confifcation  of  their 
goods  ;  and  their  lives  are  at  the  king’s  will.  If  any 
perfons,  to  the  number  of  12,  fliall  affemble,  and  being 
required  by  a  magidrate  or  condablc  to  difperfe,  fhall 
neverthelefs  continue  together  for  an  hour  after  fuch 
command,  the  perfons  difobeying  fliall  fuffer  death  and 
confifcation  of  moveables. 

14.  Judges,  who,  wilfully  or  through  corruption,  Corruption 
ufe  their  authority  as  a  cover  to  injuffice  or  oppreflion, in 

are  punilhed  with  the  lofs  of  honour,  fame  and  dig¬ 
nity.  Under  this  head  may  be  claffed  theftbote  (from 
bote,  “  compenfation”),  which  is  the  taking  a  confi- 
deration  in  money  or  goods  from  a  thief  to  exempt 
him  from  punifhment,  or  connive  at  his  efcape  from 
juftice.  A  fheriff  or  other  judge,  guilty  of  this  crime, 
forfeits  his  life  and  goods.  And  even  a  private  perfon, 
who  takes  theftbote,  fuffers  as  the  principal  thief.  The 
buying  of  difputed  claims,  concerning  which  there  is  a 
pending  procefs,  by  any  judge  or  member  either  of  the 
feflion  or  of  an  inferior  court,  is  punifhed  by  the  lofs 
of  the  delinquent’s  office,  and  all  the  privileges  thereto 
belonging. 

15.  Deforcement  is  the  oppofition  given,  or  refill-  Deforced 
ancc  made,  to  meffengers  or  other  officers,  while  they  ment« 
are  employed  in  executing  the  law.  The  court  of  fef- 

fion  is  competent  to  this  crime.  It  is  punifhable  with 
the  confifcation  of  moveables,  the  one  half  to  the  king, 
and  the  other  to  the  creditor  at  whofe  fuit  the  diligence 
4  T  was 
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was  ufed.  Afmed  perfons,  to  the  number  of  three  or 
more,  affifting  in  the  illegal  running,  landing,  or  ex¬ 
porting  of  prohibited  or  uncuftomed  goods,  or  any  who 
Hr  all  refill,  wound,  or  maim  any  officer  of  the  revenue, 
in  the  execution  of  his  office,  are  punilhable  with  death 
and  the  confifeation  of  moveables. 

16.  Breach  of  arrefhnent  (fee  N°  Ixxviii.  5*)  bs  a 
crime  of  the  fame  nature  with  deforcement,  as  it  im¬ 
ports  a  contempt  of  the  law  and  of  our  judges.  It  fub- 
je&s  to  an  arbitrary  corporal  punilhment,  and  the  ef- 
cheat  of  moveables  5  with  a  preference  to  the  creditor 
for  his  debt,  and  for  fuch  farther  fum  as  {hall  be  mo¬ 
dified  to  him  by  the  judge.  Under  this  head  of  crimes 
againft  good  government  and  police,  may  be  reckon¬ 
ed  the  forejlalling  of  markets ;  that  is,  the  buying  of 
goods  intended  for  a  public  market,  before  they  are 
■carried  there  5  which  for  the  third  criminal  a£t  infers 
the  efcheat  of  moveables  3  as  alfo  flaying  falmon  in 
forbidden  time,  deftroying  plough  graith  in  time  of 
tillage,  flaying  or  houghing  horfes  or  cows  in  time  of 
harvefl,  and  deftroying  or  fpoiling  growing  timber  3 
as  to  the  punifhmentof  which,  fee  ftatutes  1503,  c*  72* 
—  1 587,  c.  82.  and  1689,  c.  16. — 1  Geo.  I.  St.  2. 
c.  48. 

17.  Crimes  againft  particular  perfons  may  be  di¬ 
rected  either  againft  life,  limb,  liberty,  chaftity,  goods, 
or  reputation.  Murder  is  the  wilful  taking  away  of  a 
perfon’s  life,  without  a  neceffary  caufe.  Our  law  makes 
no  diftin&ion  betwixt  premeditated  and  fudden  homi¬ 
cide  :  both  are  punilhed  capitally.  Cafual  homicide, 
where  the  aCtor  is  in  fome  degree  blameable  ;  and  ho¬ 
micide  in  felfi  defence,  where  the  juft  bounds  of  defence 
have  been  exceeded  3  are  punilhed  arbitrarily  :  but  the 
{laughter  of  night  thieves,  houfebreakers,  afliflances  in 
mafterful  depredations,  or  rebels  denounced  for  capital 
crimes,  may  be  committed  with  impunity.  The  crime 
of  demembration ,  or  the  cutting  off  a  member,  is  joined 
with  that  of  murder  :  but  in  praCtice  its  punilhment 
has  been  reftricted  to  the  efcheat  of  moveables,  and  an 
affythment  or  indemnification  to  the  party.  Mutilation , 
or  the  difabling  of  a  member,  is  punilhed  at  the  difcre- 
tion  of  the  judge. 

18.  Self  murder  is  as  highly  criminal  as  the  killing 
our  neighbour  3  and  for  this  reafon,  our  law  has,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  rule,  crimina  morte  extinguuntur ,  allowed  a 
proof  of  the  crime,  after  the  offender’s  death,  that  his 
Angle  efcheat  might  fall  to  the  king  or  his  donatory. 
To  this  end,  an  a£lion  muft  be  brought,  not  before  the 
jufticiary,  but  the  feflion,  becaufe  it  is  only  intended  ad 
civilem  ejfeEhim ,  for  proving  and  declaring  the  felf-mur- 
der  3  and  the  next  of  kin  to  the  deceafed  muft  be  made 
a  party  to  it. 

19.  The  puniffiment  of  parricide,  or  of  the  murder 
of  a  parent,  is  not  confined,  by  our  law,  to  the  crimi¬ 
nal  himfelf.  All  his  pofterity  in  the  right  line  are  de¬ 
clared  incapable  of  inheriting 3  and  the  fucceffion  de¬ 
volves  on  the  next  collateral  heir.  Even  the  curling 
or  beating  of  a  parent  infers  death,  if  the  perfon  guilty 
be  above  16  years-,  and  an  arbitrary  punilhment,  if 
he  be  under  it.  A  prefumptive  or  ftatutory  murder 
is  conftituted  by  1 690,  c.  21.  by  which  any  woman 
who  fhall  conceal  her  pregnancy,  during  its  whole 
courfe,  and  (hall  not  call  for,  or  make  ufe  of,  help  m 
the  birth,  is  to  be  reputed  the  murderer,  if  the  child 
be  dead,  or  amiffing.  This  aft  was  intended  to  dif- 
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courage  the  unnatural  praCtice  of  women  making  away  Law  of 
with  their  children  begotten  in  fornication,  to  avoid  Scotland,  ^ 
church  cenfures. 

20.  Duelling ,  is  the  crime  of  fighting  in  Angle  com-  Duelling, 
bat,  on  previous  challenges  given  and  received.  Fight¬ 
ing  in  a  duel,  without  licenfe  from  the  king,  is  punilh¬ 
able  by  death  j  and  whatever  perfon,  principal  or  fe- 

cond,  {hall  give  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  or  fhall  ac¬ 
cept  a  challenge,  or  otherwife  engage  therein,  is  punilh- 
ed  by  banilhment  and  efcheat  of  moveables,  though  no 
aCtual  fighting  Ihould  enfue. 

21.  Haimfucken  (from  haim  “  home,”  and  fochen  “  toHaimfuc- 
feek  or  purfue”)  is  the  aflaulting  or  beating  of  a  per- ken. 

fon  in  his  own  houfe.  The  punilhment  of  this  crime  is 
nowhere  defined,  except  in  the  books  of  the  Majefty, 
which  makes  it  the  fame  as  that  of  a  rape  ;  and  it  is, 
like  rape,  capital  by  our  praCtice.  The  affault  muft 
be  made  in  the  proper  houfe  of  the  perfon  affaulted, 
where  he  lies  and  rifes  daily  and  nightly 3  fo  that  nei¬ 
ther  a  public  houfe,  nor  even  a  private,  where  one  is 
only  tranfiently,  falls  within  the  law. 

22.  Any  party  to  a  law  fuit,  who  (hall  flay,  wound,  Battery, 
or  otherwife  invade  his  adverfary,  at  any  period  of  time 
between  executing  the  fummons  and  the  complete  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  decree,  or  (hall  be  acceffory  to  fuch  inva- 

fion,  fhall  lofe  his  caufe.  The  fentence  pronounced  on 
this  trial,  againft  him  who  has  committed  the  battery, 
is  not  fubjeCt  to  reduction,  either  on  the  head  of  mi¬ 
nority,  or  on  any  other  ground  whatever :  and  if  the 
perfon  profecuted  for  this  crime  {hall  be  denounced  for 
not  appearing,  his  liferent,  as  well  as  Angle  efcheat, 
falls  upon  the  denunciation. 

23.  The  crime  of  wrongous  imprifonment  is  inferred,  Wrongous,, 
by  granting  warrants  of  commitment  in  order  to  trial,  |^rtlfon" 
proceeding  on  informations  not  fubfcribed,  or  without 
exprefling  the  caufe  of  commitment  ;  by  receiving  or 
detaining  prifoners  on  fuch  warrants  3  by  refufmg  to  a 
prifoner  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  commitment  3  by  de¬ 
taining  him  in  clofe  confinement,  above  eight  days  af¬ 
ter  his  commitment ;  by  not  releafing  him  on  bail, 

where  the  crime  is  bailable  3  and  by  tranfporting  per¬ 
fons  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  either  their  own  con- 
fent,  or  a  lawful  fentCnce.  The  perfons  guilty  of  a 
wrongous  imprifonment  are  punilhed  by  a  pecuniary 
mu!6l,  from  6000I.  down  to  400I.  Scots,  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  perfon  detained  5  and  the  judge,  or 
other  perfon  guilty,  is  over  and  above  fubjeCted  to  pay 
to  the  perfon  detained  a  certain  fum  per  diem  propor¬ 
tioned  to  his  rank,  and  is  declared  incapable  of  public 
trull.  All  thefe  penalties  may  be  infilled  for  by  a  fum- 
mary  aCtion  before  the  feflion,  and  are  fubjeCt  to  no  mo¬ 
dification. 

24.  Adultery ,  is  the  crime  by  which  the  marriage  Adultery, 
bed  is  polluted.  This  crime  could  neither  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  nor  Jewilh  law  be  committed,  but  where  the 
guilty  woman  was  the  wife  of  another  :  by  ours,  it  is 
adultery,  if  either  the  man  or  woman  be  married.  We 
diftinguilh  between  Ample  adultery,  and  that  which  is 
notorious  or  manifeft.  Open  and  manifeft  adulterers, 
who  continue  incorrigible,  notwithftanding  the  cen¬ 
fures  of  the  church,  are  punilhed  capitally.  This 
crime  is  diftinguilhed  by  one  or  other  of  the  following 
characters  :  where  there  is  iffue  procreated  between 
the  adulterers  3  or  where  they  keep  bed  and  company 
together  notorioufly  3,  or  where  they  give  fcandal  to 
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the  church,  and  are,  upon  their  obflinate  refufmg  to 
liften  to  its  admonitions,  excommunicated.  The  pu- 
nilhment  of  fimple  adultery,  not  being  defined  by  Ra- 
tute,  is  left  to  the  diferetion  of  the  judge  ;  but  cuftom 
has  made  the  falling  of  the  Tingle  efeheat  one  of  its  pe¬ 
nalties. 

25.  Bigamy  is  a  perfon’s  entering  into  the  engage¬ 
ments  of  a  fecond  marriage,  in  violation  of  a  former 
marriage  vow  {fill  fubfiRing.  Bigamy,  on  the  part 
of  the  man,  has  been  tolerated  in  many  Rates,  before 
the  eftabliihment  of  Chriftianity,  even  by  the  Jews 
themfelves  ;  but  it  is  prohibited  by  the  precepts  of  the 
gofpel,  and  it  is  puniffied  by  our  law,  whether  on  the 
part  of  the  man  or  of  the  woman,  with  the  pains  of 
perjury. 

26.  Inceft ,  is  committed  by  perfons  who  Rand  with¬ 
in  the  degrees  of  kindred  forbidden  in  Lev.  xviii.  and 
is  puniffied  capitally.  The  fame  degrees  are  prohi¬ 
bited  in  affinity,  as  in  confanguinity,  Lev.  xviii.  13, 
et  feq .  As  this  crime  is  repugnant  to  nature,  all  chil¬ 
dren,  whether  lawful  or  natural,  Rand  on  an  equal 
footing  :  chilis  ratio  civilia  jura  corrumpere  pot  eft,  non 
vero  tiaturalia.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  bring  a  legal 
proof  of  a  relation  merely  natural,  on  the  fide  of  the 
father  ;  but  the  mother  may  be  certainly  known  with¬ 
out  marriage. 

27.  There  is  no  explicit  Ratute  making  rape,  or  the 
raviffiing  of  women,  capital ;  but  it  is  plainly  fuppofed 
in  a<R  1612,  c.  4.  by  which  the  raviffier  is  exempted 
from  the  pains  of  death,  only  in  the  cafe  of  the  wo¬ 
man’s  fubfequent  confent,  or  her  declaration  that  Rie 
went  off  with  him  of  her  own  free  will;  and  even  then, 
he  is  to  fuffer  an  arbitrary  puniffiment,  either  by  im- 
prifonment,  confifcation  of  goods,  or  a  pecuniary  fine. 

28.  Theft  is  defined,  A  fraudulent  intermeddling  with 
the  property  of  another,  with  a  view  of  making  gain. 
Our  ancient  law  proportioned  the  puniffiment  of  the 
theft  to  the  value  of  the  goods  Rolen  ;  heightening  it 
gradually,  from  a  flight  corporal  puniffiment  to  a  ca¬ 
pital,  if  the  value  amounted  to  thirty-two  pennies  Scots, 
which  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  was  the  price  of  two 
flieep.  In  feveral  latter  a£b,  it  is  taken  for  granted, 
that  this  crime  is  capital.  But  where  the  thing  Rolen 
is  of  fmall  value,  we  confider  it  not  as  theft  but  as  pic¬ 
kery,  which  is  puniffied  either  corporally  or  by  baniffi- 
ment.  The  breaking  of  orchards,  and  the  Realing  of 
green  wrood,  is  puniffied  by  a  fine,  which  rifes  as  the 
crime  is  repeated. 

29.  Theft  may  be  aggravated  into  a  capital  crime, 
though  the  value  of  the  thing  Rolen  be  trifling;  as 
theft  twice  repeated,  or  committed  in  the  night,  or  by 
landed  men  ;  or  of  things  fet  apart  for  facred  ufes. 
The  receivers  and  concealers  of  Rolen  goods,  knowing 
them  to  be  fuch,  fuffer  as  thieves.  Thofe  who  barely 
harbour  the  perfon  of  the  criminal  within  48  hours 
either  before  or  after  committing  the  crime,  are  puniffied 
as  partakers  of  the  theft.  Such  as  fell  goods  belong¬ 
ing  to  thieves  or  lawlefs  perfons  wffio  dare  not  them¬ 
felves  come  to  market,  are  punched  with  baniffiment 
and  the  efeheat  of  moveables. 

30.  Theft  attended  with  violence  is  called  robbery; 
and  in  our  old  Ratutes,  rief  or  Jlouthriej under  which 
clafs  may  be  includedyo/v?/^,  or  the  taking  of  meat  and 
drink  by  force,  without  paying  for  it.  Stouthrief  came 
at  laR  to  be  committed  fo  audacioufly,  by  bands  of  mea 
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affociated  together,  that  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  veR  Law  ot* 
all  our  freeholders  with  a  power  of  holding  courts  up-  Sc-ot  am  *. 
on  forners  and  rievers,  and  condemning  them  to  death. 

Nay,  all  were  capitally  puniffied,  who,  to  fecure  their 
lands  from  depredation,  paid  to  the  rieve;s  a  yearly 
contribution,  which  got  the  name  of  black  mail.  An 
adl  alfo  paffed,  commanding  to  baniffiment  a  band  of 
forners,  who  were  originally  from  Egypt ,  called  gypftes, 
and  adjudging  to  death  all  that  fhould  be  reputed  Egyp¬ 
tians,  if  found  thereafter  within  the  kingdom.  Bob¬ 
bery  committed  on  the  feas  is  called  piracy,  and  is 
puniffied  capitally  by  the  high  admiral.  Several  of  the 
fadls  which  conRitute  this  crime  are  fet  forth  in  a  Bri- 
tiffi  Ratute,  8  Geo.  I.  c.  24. 

31  ,Ealfehood,  in  a  large  ienfe,  is  the  fraudulent  imi-  Falfehood. 
tation  or  fuppreffion  of  truth,  to  the  damage  of  another. 

The  lives  and  goods  of  perfons  convidted  of  ufing  falfe 
weights  or  meafures  were,  by  our  old  law,  in  the  king’s 
mercy  :  and  their  heirs  could  not  inherit  but  upon  a 
remiffion.  The  lateR  Ratute  againR  this  crime  pu¬ 
nches  it  by  confifcation  of  moveables.  That  particular 
fpecies  of  falfehood,  which  confiRs  in  the  falfifying  of 
writings,  paffes  by  the  name  of  forgery.  Our  pra<R  ice  Forgery, 
has  now  of  a  long  time,  agreeably  to  the  Roman  law, 
made  this  crime  capital  ;  unlefs  the  forgery  be  of  exe¬ 
cutions,  or  other  writings  of  fmaller  moment ;  in  which 
cafe,  it  is  puniffied  arbitrarily. 

32.  The  writing  muR  'not  only  be  fabricated,  but 
put  to  ufe  or  founded  on,  in  order  to  infer  this  crime. 

And  though  it  be  firi&ly  criminal,  yet  the  trial  of  it 
is  proper  to  the  court,  of  feffion  ;  but  where  improba- 
tion  is  moved  againR  a  deed  by  way  of  exception,  the 
inferior  judge,  before  whom  the  adlion  lies,  is  competent 
to  it  ad  civile m  ejfetlum.  When  it  is  pleaded  as  an  ex¬ 
ception,  our  pradlice,  to  difeourage  affedled  delays, 
obliges  the  defender,  who  moves  it,  to  confign  40I. 

Scots  ;  which  he  forfeits,  if  his  plea  Riall  appear  calum- 


33.  Where  a  perfon,  found  guilty  of  forgery  by  the 
court  of  feffion  is  by  them  remitted  to  the  judiciary, 
an  indi&ment  is  there  exhibited  againR  him,  and  a 
jury  fworn,  before  whom  the  decree  of  feffion  is  produ¬ 
ced,  in  place  of  all  other  evidence  of  the  crime,  in  re- 
fpe&  of  which  the  jury  find  the  pannel  guilty  ;  fo  that 
that  decree  being  pronounced  by  a  competent  court,  is 
held  as  full  proof,  or,  in  the  Ryle  of  the  bar,  as probatio 
probata . 

34.  Perjury,  which  is  the  judicial  affirmation  of  a  Perjury, 
falfehood  on  oath,  really  conRitutes  the  crimen  falft; 

for  he  who  is  guilty  of  it  does,  in  the  moR  folemn 
manner,  fubRitute  falfehood  in  the  place  of  truth.  To 
conRitute  this  crime,  the  violation  of  truth  muR  be 
deliberately  intended  by  the  fwearer  ;  and  therefore 
reafonable  allowances  ought  to  be  given  to  forgetful- 
nefs  or  mifapprehenfion,  according  to  his  age,  health, 
and  other  circumRances.  The  breach  of  a  promiffory 
oath  does  not  infer  this  crime  ;  for  he  who  promifes  on 
oath  may  fincerely  intend  performance  when  he  fwrears, 
and  fo  cannot  be  faid  to  call  on  God  to  atteR  a  falfe¬ 
hood.  Though  an  oath,  however  falfe,  if  made  upon 
reference  in  a  civil  queRion,  concludes  the  caufe,  the 
perfon  perjured  is  liable  to  a  criminal  trial ;  for  the  ef- 
fe£l  of  the  reference  can  go  no  further  than  the  private 
right  of  the  parties. 

3C.  Notwithflandinc  the  mifehievous  confequenccs 
4T3  *  of 
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^Lawof  of  perjury  to  foeicty,  it  is  not  punifhed  capitally,  but 
»  C°v_IK  >  by  con fi fcation  of  moveables,  imprifonment  for  a  year, 
and  infamy.  The  court  of  feftion  is  competent  to  per¬ 
jury  incidenter ,  when,  in  any  examination  upon  oath, 
taken  in  a  caufe  depending  before  them,  a  perfon  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  fworn  falfely  :  but  in  the  common  cafe, 
that  trial  is  proper  to  the  judiciary.  Subornation  of 
perjury  confifts  in  tampering  with  perfons  who  are  to 
fwear  in  judgment,  by  directing  them  how  they  are 
to  depofe  :  and  it  is  puniihed  with  the  pains  of  per¬ 
jury* 

Stellionate.  36.  The  crime  of  flellionate,  from  Jlellio ,  includes 
every  fraud  which  is  not  diftinguifhed  by  a  fpecial 
name  3  but  is  chiefly  applied  to  conveyances  of  the 
fame  numerical  right,  granted  by  the  proprietor  to  dif¬ 
ferent  difponees.  The  punifhment  of  ftellionate  muft 
neceilarily  he  arbitrary,  to  adapt  it  to  the  various  na¬ 
tures  and  different  aggravations  of  the  fraudulent  afts. 
The  perfons  guilty  of  that  kind  of  it,  which  confifts  in 
granting  double  conveyances,  are  by  our  law  declared 
infamous,  and  their  lives  and  goods  at  the  king’s  mer¬ 
cy.  The  cognizance  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  court  of  feflion,  who  may  inflift  any  pu- 
nifhment  on  the  offender  that  appears  proportioned  to 
his  guilt,  death  excepted. 

IT  fury.  37*  ^'he  crime  of  ufury ,  before  the  Reformation, 

confifted  in  the  taking  of  any  intereft  for  the  ufe  of 
money  ;  and  now  in  taking  a  higher  rate  of  intereft 
than  is  authorized  by  law.  It  is  divided  into  ufura 
manifefla ,  or  direft  ;  and  velata ,  or  covered.  One  may 
be  guilty  of  the  firft  kind,  either  where  he  covenants 
with  the  debtor  for  more  than  the  lawful  intereft  on 
the  loan-money  :  or  where  one  receives  the  intereft 
of  a  fum  before  it  is  due,  fince  thereby  he  takes  a  con- 
fideration  of  the  ufe  of  money  before  the  debtor  has 
xeally  got  the  ufe  of  it.  Where  a  debt  is  clogged 
with  an  uncertain  condition,  by  which  the  creditor  runs 
the  hazard  of  lofing  his  fum,  he  may  covenant  for  a 
higher  intereft  than  the  legal,  without  the  crime  of 
ufury  :  for  there  the  intereft  is  not  given  merely  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  ufe  of  the  money,  but  of  the  danger 
undertaken  by  the  creditor. 

38.  Covered  ufury,  is  that  which  was  committed  un¬ 
der  the  mafk,  not  of  a  loan,  but  of  fome  other  contraft  3 
e.  g.  a  fale  or  an  improper  wadfet.  And  in  general,  all 
obligations  entered  into  with  an  intention  of  getting 
more  than  the  legal  intereft  for  the  ufe  of  money, 
however  they  may  be  difguifed,  are  ufurious.  As  a 
farther  guard  againft  this  crime,  the  taking  more  than 
the  legal  intereft  for  the  forbearance  of  payment  of 
money,  merchandife,  or  other  commodities,  by  w  ay  of 
loan,  exchange,  or  other  contrivance  whatever,  or  the 
taking  a  bribe  for  the  loan  of  money,  or  for  delaying 
its  payment  when  lent,  is  declared  ufury.  Where  ufury 
is  proved,  the  ufurious  obligation  is  not  only  declared 
void,  but  the  creditor,  if  he  has  received  any  unlawful 
profits,  forfeits  the  treble  value  of  the  fums  or  goods 
lent.  Ufury  when  it  is  to  be  purfued  criminally,  muft 
be  tried  by  the  judiciary  :  but  where  the  libel  con¬ 
cludes  only  for  voiding  the  debt,  or  reftitution,  the  fef- 
fion  is  the  proper  court. 

j  3 9.  Injury,  in  its  proper  acceptation,  is  the  re¬ 

proaching  or  affronting  our  neighbour.  Injuries  are 
either  verbal  or  real.  A  verbal  injury,  when  direfted 
againft  a  private  perfon,  confifts  in  the  uttering  contu- 
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mdious  words,  which  tend  to  expofe  our  neighbour’s  Law  of 
char  after  by  making  him  little  or  ridiculous.  It  does  Scotland, 
not  fee  in  that  the  twitting  one  with  natural  defefts 
without  any  farcaftical  refleftions,  though  it  be  inhu¬ 
man,  falls  under  this  defeription,  as  thefe  imply  no  real 
reproach  in  the  juft  opinion  of  mankind.  Where  the 
injurious  expreftions  have  a  tendency  to  blacken  one’s 
moral  charafter,  or  fix  fome  particular  guilt  upon  him, 
and  are  deliberately  repeated  in  different  companies,  or 
handed  about  in  whifpers  to  confidants,  it  then  grows 
up  to  the  crime  of  dander  :  and  where  a  per  Ton’s  mo¬ 
ral  charafter,  is  thus  attacked,  the  animus  irjumandi  is 
commonly  inferred  from  the  injurious  words  themfclves, 
unlefs  fpccial  circumftances  be  offered  to  take  off  the 
prefumption,  ex  gr .  that  the  words  were  uttered  in 
judgment  in  one’s  owrn  defence,  or  by  way  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  a  magiftrate,  and  had  fome  foundation  in  faft. 

Though  the  cognizance  of  Hander  is  proper  to  the  com- 
miifaries,  who,  as  the  judices  Chrijiianitatis ,  are  the 
only  judges  of  fcandal  3  yet,  for  fome  time  pad,  bare 
verbal  injuries  have  been  tried  by  other  criminal  judges, 
and  even  by  the  feftion.  It  is  punifhed  either  by  a 
fine,  proportioned  to  the  condition  of  the  perfons  inju¬ 
ring  and  injured,  and  the  circumftances  of  time  and 
place  3  or  if  the  injury  import  fcandal,  by  publicly  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  offence  3  and  frequently  the  two  are 
conjoined.  The  calling  one  a  bankrupt  is  not,  in  ftiift 
fpeech,  a  verbal  injury,  as  it  does  not  afftft  the  peifon’s 
moral  charafter  3  yet,  as  it  may  hurt  his  credit  in  the 
way  of  buftnefs,  it  founds  him  in  an  aftion  of  damages, 
which  muft  be  brought  before  the  judge-ordinary. 

A  real  injury  is  inflifted  by  any  faft,  by  which  a  per- 
fon’s  honour  or  dignity  is  affefted  5  as  ftriking  one 
with  a  cane,  or  even  aiming  a  blow  without  ftriking  3 
fpitting  in  one’s  face  3  alfuming  a  coat  of  arms,  or 
any  other  mark  of  diftinftion  proper  to  another,  & c. 

The  compofing  and  publifhing  defamatory  libels  may 
be  reckoned  of  this  kind.  Real  injuries  are  tried  by 
the  judge-ordinary,  and  punifhed  either  by  fine  or 
imprifonment,  according  to  the  demerit  of  the  offenders. 

40.  After  having  fhortly  explained  the  feveral  crimes 
punifhable  by  our  law,  this  treatife  may  be  concluded 
with  a  few  obfervations  on  criminal  jurifdiftion,  the 
forms  of  trial,  and  the  methods  by  which  crimes  may 
be  extinguifhed.  Criminal  jurifdiftion  is  founded, 

I.  Ratione  domicilii,  if  the  defender  dwells  w  ithin  the  Criminal 
territory  of  the  judge.  Vagabonds,  who  have  no  cer- jurifdi<ftion, 
tain  domicile ,  may  be  tried  wherever  they  are  appre¬ 
hended.  2.  Ratione  delicti,  if  the  crime  was  com¬ 
mitted  within  the  territory.  Treafon  is  triable,  by 
the  Englifh  law',  in  any  county  that  the  king  fhould 
appoint  3  and,  by  a  temporary  aft  now  expired,  trea¬ 
fon  committed  in  certain  Scots  counties  was  made  tri¬ 
able  by  the  court  of  judiciary,  wherever  it  fhould  fit. 

41.  No  criminal  trial  can  proceed,  unlefs  the  perfon  What  per- 
accufed  is  capable  of  making  his  defence.  Abfents Tons  are  not 
therefore  cannot  be  tried  ;  nor  fatuous  nor  furious  tr*akk» 
perfons,  durante  furore ,  even  for  crimes  committed 

while  they  were  in  their  fenfes.  For  a  like  reafon, 
minors  who  had  no  curators,  could  not,  by  the  Roman 
law,  be  tried  criminally;  but  our  praftice  confiders 
every  perfon  who  is  capable  of  dole,  to  be  alfo  fuffi- 
ciently  qualified  for  making  his  defence  in  a  criminal 
trial. 

42.  No  perfon  can  be  imprifoned  in  order  to  ftand  Commit- 
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trial  for  any  ciinae,  without  a  warrant  in  writing  ex- 
preffing  the  caufe,  and  proceeding  upon  a  fubferibed 
information,  unlefs  in  the  cafe  of  indignities  done  to 
judges,  riots,  and  the  other  offences  fpecially  mentioned 
in  1701,  c.  6.  Every  prifoner  committed  in  order  to 
trial,  if  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accufed  be  not  capi¬ 
tal,  is  entitled  to  be  releafed  upon  bail,  the  extent  of 
which  is  to  be  modified  by  the  judge,  not  exceeding 
I  2,ood  merks  Scots  for  a  nobleman,  6000  for  a  landed 
gentleman,  2000  for  every  other  gentleman  or  burgefs, 
and  600  for  any  other  inferior  perfon.  That  perfons 
who,  either  from  the  nature  of  the  crime  with  which 
they  are  charged,  or  from  their  low  circumdances, 
cannot  procure  bail,  may  not  lie  for  ever  in  prifon  un¬ 
tried^  it  is  lawful  for  every  fuch  prifoner  to  apply  to 
the  criminal  judge,  that  his  trial  may  be  brought  on. 
The  judge  muft,  within  24  hours  after  fuch  applica¬ 
tion,  iffue  letters  directed  to  meffengers,  for  intimating 
to  the  profecutor  to  fix  a  diet  for  the  prifoner’s  trial, 
within  60  days  after  the  intimation,  under  the  pain  of 
wrongous  imprifonment  :  And  if  the  profecutor  does 
not  infill  within  that  time,  or  if  the  trial  is  not  finidied 
in  forty  days  more  when  carried  on  before  the  judici¬ 
ary,  or  in  thirty  when  before  any  other  judge  •,  the 
prifoner  is,  upon  a  fecond  application,  fetting  forth 
that  the  legal  time  is  elapfed,  entitled  to  his  freedom, 
under  the  fame  penalty. 

41.  Upon  one’s  committing  any  of  the  groffer 
crimes,  it  is  ufual  for  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  fheriff,  or 
other  judge,  to  take  a  precognition  of  the  fa£ls,  i.  e. 
to  examine  thofe  who  were  prefent  at  the  criminal  a 61, 
upon  the  fpecial  circumflances  attending  it,  in  order 
to  know  whether  there  is  ground  for  a  trial,  and  to 
ferve  as  a  direction  to  the  profecutor,  how  to  fet  forth 
the  fa£ls  in  the  libel but  the  perfons  examined  may 
infill  to  have  their  declarations  cancelled  before  they 
give  teflimony  at  the  trial.  Juftices  of  the  peace, 
iheriffs,  and  magiflrates  of  boroughs,  are  alfo  autho¬ 
rized  to  receive  informations,  concerning  crimes  to  be 
tried  in  the  circuit  courts :  which  informations  are  to 
be  tranfmitted  to  the  judice-clerk  40  days  before  the 
fitting  of  the  refpe£tive  courts.  To  difeourage  ground- 
lefs  criminal  trials,  all  profecutors,  where  the  defend¬ 
er  was  abfolved,  were  condemned  by  flatute,  in  cods, 
as  they  diould  be  modified  by  the  judge,  and  befides 
were  fubje£led  to  a  fmall  fine,  to  be  divided  between 
the  filk  and  the  defender  :  And  where  the  king’s  ad¬ 
vocate  was  the  only  purfuer,  his  informer  was  made 
liable.  This  fufficiently  warrants  the  prefent  practice 
of  condemning  vexatious  profecutors  in  a  pecuniary 
mul6l,  though  far  exceeding  the  datutory  fum. 

44.  The  forms  upon  trial  in  criminal  accufations, 
differ  much  from  thofe  obferved  in  civil  a6lions,  if  we 
except  the  cafe  of  fuch  crimes  as  the  court  of  feflion  is 
competent  to,  and  of  leffer  offences  tried  before  infe¬ 
rior  courts.  The  trial  of  crimes  proceeds  either  upon 
indi6lment,  which  is  fometimes  ufed  when  the  perfon 
to  be  tried  is  in  prifon  ;  or  by  criminal  letters  iffuing 
from  the  fignet  of  the  .  judiciary.  In  either  cafe,  the 
defender  mud  be  ferved  with  a  full  copy  of  the  indict¬ 
ment  or  letters,  and  with  a  lid  of  the  witneffes  to  be 
brought  againft  him,  and  of  the  perfons  who  are  to 
pafs  on  the  inqued,  and  1 5  free  days  mud  intervene 
between  his  being  fo  ferved  and  the  day  of  appearance. 
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When  the  trial  proceeds  upon  criminal  letters,  the  pri-  Law  of 
vale  profecutor  mud  give  fecurity,  at  raifing  the  let- , Scotian A 
ters,  that  he  will  report  them  duly  executed  to  the  L 1 
judiciary,  in  terms  of  1535,  c.  35.5  and  the  defender, 
if  he  be  not  already  in  prifon,  is,  by  the  letters,  re¬ 
quired  to  give  caution,  within  a  certain  number  of  days 
after  his  citation  }  for  his  appearance  upon  the  day 
fixed  for  his  trial :  And  if  he  gives  none  within  the 
days  of  the  charge,  he  may  be  denounced  rebel,  which 
infers  the  forfeiture  of  his  moveables. 

45.  That  part  of  the  indidlment,  or  of  the  criminal 
letters,  which  contains  the  ground  of  the  charge  againft 
the  defender,  and  the  nature  or  degree  of  the  puniffi- 
ment  he  ought  to  fuffer,  is  called  the  libel.  All  libels 
muft  be  fpecial,  fetting  forth  the  particular  faCls  in¬ 
ferring  the  guilt,  and  the  particular  place  where  thefe 
fads  were  done.  The  time  of  committing  the  crime 
may  be  libelled  in  more  general  terms,  with  an  alter¬ 
native  as  to  the  month,  or  day  of  the  month  :  but  as 
it  is  not  pra&icable,  in  moft  cafes,  to  libel  upon  the. 
precife  circumdances  of  aceedion  that  may  appear  in 
proof,  libels  againd  acceffories  are  fufficient,  if  they 
mention,  in  general,  that  the  perfons  profecuted  are 
guilty  art  and  part. 

46.  The  defender  in  a  criminal  trial  may  raife  letters 
of  exculpation,  for  citing  w  itneffes  in  proof  of  his  de¬ 
fences  againd  the  libel,  or  of  his  objections  againd  any 
of  the  jury  or  witneffes  }  which  mud  be  executed  to 
the  fame  day  of  appearance  with  that  of  the  indiClment 
or  criminal  letters. 

47.  The  diets  9f  appearance,  in  the  court  of  judi- Diets  of 
ciary,  are  peremptory:  the  criminal  letters  mud  be  appearance, 
called  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  defender  is  cited  : 

and  hence,  if  no  accufer  appears,  their  effeCl  is  lod,. 
injlantia  pet  it ,  and  new  letters  mud  be  raifed.  If  the 
libel,  ©r  any  of  the  executions,  {hall  to  the  profecutor 
appear  informal,  or  if  he  be  diffident  of  the  proof,, 
from  the  abfeonding  of  a  neceffary  witnefs,  the  court 
will,  upon  a  motion  made  by  him,  defert  the  diet  pro 
loco  et  tempore ;  after  which  new  letters  become  alfo 
neceffary.  A  defender,  who  does  not  appear  on  the 
very  day  to  which  he  is  cited,  is  declared  fugitive}  in 
confequenee  of  which  his  fingle  efeheat  falls.  The 
defender,  after  his  appearance  in  court,  is  called  the 
pattneL 

48.  The  two  things  to  be  chiefly  regarded  in  a  cri¬ 
minal  libel,  are,  1.  The  relevancy  of  the  fa6ls,  i.  e.  their 
fufficiency  to  infer  the  concluiion  ;  2.  Their  truth. 

The  confideration  of  the  fird  belongs  to  the  judge  of 
the  court  ;  that  of  the  other,  to  the  jury  or  affize.  If 
the  fa6ls  libelled  be  found  irrelevant,  the  pannel  is 
difmiffed  from  the  bar}  if  relevant,  the  court  remits 
the  proof  thereof  to  be  determined  by  the  jury  ;  which 
mud  confid  of  15  men  picked  out  by  the  court  from  a 
greater  number,  not  exceeding  45,  who  have  been  all. 
fummoned,  and  given  in  lift  to  the  defender  at  ferving 
him  with  a  copy  of  the  libel. 

49.  Crimes  cannot,  like  debts,  be  referred  to  the  Probation 
defender’s  oath  }  for  no  perfon  is  compellable  to  fwear  of  crirae> 
againd  himfelf,  where  his  life,  limb,  liberty,  or  edate 

is  concerned,  nor  even  in  crimes  which  infer  infamy} 
becaufe  one’s  good  name  is,  in  right  edimation,  as 
valuable  as  his  life.  There  is  one  exception  however  to 
this  rule  in  trying  the  crime  of  ufury,  which  may  be 

proved’ 
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Law  of  proved  by  the  ufurer’s  own  oath,  n&twithftanding  the 
_  Scotland.  ^  ru]e^  Nemo  tenetur jurare  in  fuam  turpitudinem,  Crimes 
therefore  are  in  the  general  cafe  proveable  only  by  the 
defender’s  free  confeffion,  or  by  writing,  or  by  wiu 
iieffes,  No  extrajudicial  confeflion,  unlefs  it  is  ad¬ 
hered  to  by  the  pannel  in  judgment,  can  be  admitted 
as  evidence. 

Socti  crimi*  <fO.  All  objeftions  relevant  againft  a  witnefs  in  civil 
nis.  cafes  are  alfo  relevant  in  criminal.  No  witnefs  is  ad¬ 

mitted,  who  may  gain  or  lofe  by  the  event  of  the 
trial.  Socii  criminis,  or  aflociates  in  the  fame  crime, 
are  not  admitted  againft  one  another,  except  either  in 
crimes  againft  the  date,  as  treafon  ;  in  occult  crimes, 
where  other  witneffes  cannot  be  had,  as  forgery  \  or 
in  theft,  or  depredations  committed  in  the  Highlands. 
The  teftimony  of  the  private  party  injured  may  be 
received  againft  the  pannel,  where  the  king’s  advocate 
is  the  only  profecutor,  if  from  the  nature  of  the  crime, 
there  muft' needs  be  a  penury  of  witneffes,  as  in  rape, 
robbery,  &c. 

Verdi#  of  After  all  the  witneffes  have  been  examined  in 

court,  the  jury  are  fhut  up  in  a  room  by  themfelves, 
where  they  mutt  continue,  excluded  from  all  correfpon- 
dence,  till  their  verdict  or  judgment  be  fubfcribed  by 
the  foreman  (or  chancellor)  and  clerk  \  and  according 
to  this  verctfftHhe  court  pronounces  fentence,  either 
abfolving  or  condemning.  It  is  not  neceffary,  by  the 
law  of  Scotland,  that  a  jury  ftiould  be  unanimous  in 
finding  a  perfon  guilty  }  the  narroweft  majority  is  as 
fufficient  againft  the  pannel,  as  for  him.  Juries  can¬ 
not  be  punifhed  on  account  of  an  erroneous  verdift, 
either  for  or  againft  the  pannel. 

Powers  of  Though  the  proper  bufinefs  of  a  jury  be  to  in- 

3Jury*  quire  into  the  truth  of^the  fafts  found  relevant  by  the 
court,  for  which  reafon  they  ai*e  fometimes  called  the 
inquejls  ;  yet,  in  many  cafes,  they  judge  alfo  in  matters 
of  law  or  relevancy.  Thus,  though  an  objeftion  againft 
a  witnefs  fhould  be  repelled  by  the  court,  the  jury  are 
under  no  neceflity  to  give  more  credit  to  his  teftimony 
than  they  think  juft :  And  in  all  trials  of  art  and  part, 
where  fpecial  fafts  are  not  libelled,  the  jury,  if  they 
return  a  general  verdift,  are  indeed  judges  not  only  of 
the  truth,  but  the  relevancy  of  the  fafts  that  are  fworn 
to  by  the  witneffes,  A  general  verdift,  is  that  which 
finds  in  general  terms,  that  the  pannel  is  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  or  that  the  libel  or  defences  are  proved  or  not 
proved.  In  a  fpecial  verdift,  the  jury  finds  certain 
fafts  proved,  the  import  of  which  is  to  be  afterwards 
confidered  by  the  court. 

Sentences,  ^  Criminal  judges  mufl  now  fufpend  for  fome 
time  the  execution  of  fuch  fe;ntences  as  affeft  life  or 
limb,  that  fo  condemned  criminals,  whofe  cafes  deferve 
favour,  may  have  accefs  to  apply  to  the  king  for  mercy. 
No  fentence  of  any  court  of  judicature,  fouth  of  the 
river  Forth,  importing  either  death  or  demembration, 
can  be  executed  in  lefs  than  30  days  5  and,  if  north 
of  it  in  lefs  than  40  days,  after  the  date  of  the  fentence. 
But  corporal  punifhments,  lefs  than  death  or  difmem- 
bering,  e.  g,  whipping,  pillory,  &c.  may  be  inflifted 
eight  days  after  fentence  on  this  fide  Forth,  and  twelve 
days  after  fentence  beyond  it. 

Crimes  are  extinguifhed,  I.  By  the  death  of 
of  crimes,  criminal :  both  becaufe  a  dead  perfon  can  make 
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no  defence,  fo  that  his  trial  is  truly  a  judging  upon  the  Law  of 
hearing  of  one  fide  }  and  becaufe,  though  his  guilt  Scotland, 
(hould  be  ever  fo  notorious,  he  is  after  death  carried 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  penalties :  Such  ^trials 
therefore  can  have  no  effeft,  but  to  punifh  the  inno¬ 
cent  heir,  contrary  to  that  moil  equitable  rule,  Culpa 
tenet  fuos  auBores .  2.  Crimes  may  be  extinguifhed  by 

a  remiflion  from  the  fovereign.  But  a  remifiion,  though 
it  fecures  the  delinquent  from  the  public  refentment, 
the  exercife  of  which  belongs  to  the  crown,  cannot 
cut  off  the  party  injured  from  his  claim  of  damages, 
over  which  the  crown  has  no  prerogative.  Whoever 
therefore  founds  on  a  remiflion,  is  liable  in  damages, 
to  the  private  profecutor,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  ho 
had  been  tried  and  found  guilty.  Even  general  acts 
of  indemnity  paffed  in  parliament,  though  they  fecure 
againft  fuch  penalties  as  law  inflifts  upon  the  criminal 
merely  per  modum  pcence ,  yet  do  not  againft  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  pecuniary  fine  that  is  given  by  ftatute 
to  the  party  injured,  nor  againft  the  demand  of  any 
claim  competent  to  him  in  name  of  damages. 

55.  Leffer  injuries,  which  cannot  be  properly  faid 
to  affeft  the  public  peace,  may  be  extinguiftied,  either 
by  the  private  party’s  exprefsly  forgiving  him,  or  by 
his  being  reconciled  to  the  offender,  after  receiving 
the  injpry.  Hence  arifes  the  rule,  DiJJimu/atione  tollitur 
injurip.  But  where  the  offence  is  of  a  higher  nature, 
the  party  injured,  though  he  may  pafs  from  the  pro- 
fecution,  in  fo  far  as  his  private  intereft  is  concerned, 
cannot  preclude  the  king’s  advocate,  or  procurator- 
fifcal,  from  infilling  ad  vindiBam  publicam, 

56.  Crimes  are  alfo  extinguifhed  by  prefer iption,prefCrip- 
which  operates  by  the  mere  lapfe  of  time,  without tion. 
any  a#  either  of  the  fovereign  or  of  the  private  fufferer. 

Crimes  preferibe  in  20  years  \  but  in  particular  crimes, 

the  prefeription  is  limited  by  ilatute  to  a  fhorter  time. 

No  perfon  can  be  profecuted  upon  the  aft  againft; 
wrongous  imprifonment,  after  three  years.  High  trea¬ 
fon,  committed  within  his  majefty’s  dominions,  fuffers 
likewife  a  triennial  prefeription,  if  indiftment  be  not 
found  againft  the  traitor  within  that  time.  All  aftions 
brought  upon  any  penal  ftatute  made  or  to  be  made,, 
where  the  penalty  is  appropriated  to  the  crown,  expire 
in  two  years  after  committing  the  offence ;  and  where 
the  penalty  goes  to  the  crown  or  other  profecutor,  the 
profecutor  muft  fue  within  one  year,  and  the  crown 
within  two  years  after  the  year  ended.  Certain  crimes 
are,  without  the  aid  of  any  ftatute,  extinguifhed  by  a 
fhorter  prefeription  than  twenty  years.  By  our  old 
law,  in  the  cafes  of  rape,  robbery,  and  hamefucken, 
the  party  injured  was  not  heard  after  a  filence  of 
twenty-four  hours  )  from  a  prefumption,  that  perfons 
could  not  be  fo  grofsly  injured,  without  immediately 
complaining  :  And  it  is  probable,  that  a  profecution 
for  thefe  crimes,  if  delayed  for  any  eonfiderable  time 
wrould  be  caft  even  at  this  day,  or  at  leaf!  the  punifh- 
ment  reftrifted.  Leffer  injuries  fuffer  alfo  a  ftiort  pre¬ 
feription  }  law  prefuming  forgivenefs,  from  the  nature 
of  the  offence,  and  the  filence  of  the  party.  The  par¬ 
ticular  fpace  of  time  fufficient  to  effablifh  this  pre¬ 
fumption  muff;  be  determined  by  the  judge,  according 
to  circumftances. 
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Accessories,  what,  p.  617, 696 

^(5?  of  grace,  695 

ABions,  nature  of,  687 

different  forts  of,  689 

Adjudications ,  what,  659 

Adminicles ,  690 

Admiralty ,  court  of,  627 

Adultery,  698 

Alienation  by  deed,  what,  607 

record,  608 

fpecial  cuftom,  ib. 

devife,  ib. 

Arraignment,  what,  621 

Arbiters ,  696 

Arrejls ,  what,  621 

AJJig nations,  account  of,  672 


B. 

BrfzV  and  commitment,  what, 
Bankrupt  eflates,  fale  of, 

Baron ,  definition  of  a, 

Bajlards  incapable  of  legal  fucceflion, 
Battery, 

Bigamy, 

Blfhops,  jurifdi£lion  of, 

Blafphemy , 

Borough,  definition  of, 

Breach  of  arreflment, 

Brieves, 

Britijh  conflitution, 


621 

661 

628 

687 

698 

699 
631 

697 
628 

698 
691 
586 


C. 

Caption, 

Cautionry,  what, 

Cejfio  bonorum, 

Chattels,  difpoffeflion  of, 
CircumduBion, 

Civil  fociety,  what, 

Clergy,  of  the, 

benefit  of,  what, 

Combat,  fingle,  probation  by, 
Commitment, 

Common  law,  what, 

three  kinds  of, 
ConviStion,  what, 

Corporations,  what, 

Corruption  in  judges, 

Courts,  ecclefiaftical, 

of  fpecial  jurifdi£Hon, 
of  the  cognizance  of  private 
wrongs, 
commifiary, 

Crimes,  definition,  &c.  of, 
probation  of, 
extindlion  of, 
prefcription  of. 


695 

669 

69J 

6l2 

693 

585 

601 
622 
69I 
700 
59° 
591 
621 

602 
697 
61 1 
ib. 

ib. 
63 1 

696 

701 

702 
ib. 


Criminal  j uri fdi£l i on ,  p.  7 00 


Crown,  injuries  proceeding  from  the,  614 

D. 

Decrees,  694 

Defences ,  69 1 

Deforcement,  6  97 

Demurrer,  what,  Cl  5 

Diets  of  appearance,  701 

Dijlurbance,  what,  614 

Duelling,  698 

Dyvours  habit,  695 

E. 

Entry  by  inventory,  what,  682 

hafp  and  ftaple,  ib. 

a  precept  of  dare  conflat,  ib. 
Equity,  what,  589 

EJlates  in  pofiV  fiion,  what,  605 

upon  condition,  ib. 

in  reverfion,  ib. 

in  feveralty,  &c.  606 

Exchequer,  court  of,  627 

Execution,  what,  616 

F. 

Falfehood,  6  99 

Felonies,  what,  618 

FiCtio  juris,  693 

Forejlalling,  698 

Forgery,  699 

Freehold  eflates,  what,  604 

G. 

God,  offences  againfl,  617 

Government ,  what,  585 

different  forms  of,  ib. 

Guardian ,  what,  602 

H. 

Haimfucken,  698 

Heir  apparent,  defcription  of  an,  681 

Hereditaments ,  corporeal,  603 

incorporeal,  ib. 

High  treafon,  what,  617 

Holding ,  feveral  kinds  of,  644 

Homicide,  defcription  of,  619 

Hufband,  defcription  of  a,  602 


Judges,  qualifications  of, 

p.  626 

Jury, 

702 

Jufice,  college  of, 

626 

offences  againfl, 

618 

K. 

Kindred,  degrees  of,  forbidden 

to 

marry, 

63a 

King,  title  of  the, 

599 

family  of  the, 

councils  belonging  to  the, 

600 

ib. 

duties  of  the, 

ib. 

prerogative  of  the, 

ib. 

revenue  of  the, 

ib. 

L. 

Laws ,  nature  of,  in  general, 

58a 

of  revelation, 

583 

of  nations, 

584 

municipal, 

ib. 

interpretation  of, 

588 

of  England, 

59° 

civil, 

595 

canon, 

ib. 

written, 

Litifcontefation, 

596 

691 

Lord  of  regality,  what, 

627 

Lyon  king  at  arms,  office  of, 

629, 

M. 

Magift rates ,  fubordinate, 

601 

Mandate,  definition  of, 

668 

Marriage,  nature  of, 

634 

Mafters,  defcription  of, 

602 

Minors,  tutors  of, 

Mifpri/ion  of  treafon, 

635 

69  7 

Mifprijions ,  what, 

618 

Murder 

698 

N. 

Nuifance ,  what, 

613 

0. 

Oaths,  probation  by, 

692 

Obligations  and  contra&s, 

66j4 

diifolution  of, 

671 

Offences,  means  of  preventing, 

620 

I. 

Imprifonment,  wrongous, 
Incef, 

Individuals,  offences  againfl, 
habitations  of, 
offences  againfl, 
Inhibitions,  account  of, 
Injury,  .  .  .  r 

Interdictions,  regiflration  of, 
Judges ,  jurifdi&ion  of, 

by  whom  named, 


698 

699 

619 
ib. 

620 
658 

700 
638 
624 
626 


P. 

Parent,  defcription  of  a,  .  602: 

Parliament,  of  the,  399 

Parricide,  698 

Patronage,  account  of,  629 

People,  of  the,  whether  natives,  &c..  601 
Perjury ,  #  .  699 

Perfonal  property,  iryuries  done  to,  612* 
Perfons,  rights  of,  ibo 

capable  of  committing  crimes,  617; 
Pleadings, ,  what,  #  6 1 5 

Poindings 
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Poindings ,  nature  of, 

p-  673 

Scotland,  courts  of, 

p.  624 

Things,  title  to,  by  occupancy, 

p.  609 
ib. 

Pope ,  jurifdidlion  of  the, 

629 

prince  of, 

628 

by  prerogative, 

Prcemunire ,  what, 

Precognition , 

618 

Sedition, 

697 

Title  by  defeent,  what, 

606 

701 

Selfmurder, 

698 

purchafe, 

ib. 

Prefcription ,  of  crimes, 

702 

Sentences, 

693 

occupancy, 

prefcription, 

ib. 

pofitive, 

675 

Sequejlration,  what, 

660 

607 

ib. 

negative, 

676 

Servants,  defeription  of, 

602 

forfeiture, 

Prefumptions , 

693 

Servitudes,  account  of, 

652 

alienation, 

ib. 

Private  wrongs,  how  redrefled, 

610 

Socii  criminis, 

702' 

cuftom. 

609 

ib. 

Probation ,  various  wrays  of, 

69 1 

Spuil%ies, 

689 

fucceflion, 

Procefs ,  what, 

6l5 

State,  civil, 

601 

gift, 

ib. 

Property ,  real,  what, 

603 

military  and  maritime, 

602 

bankruptcy, 

610 

injuries  done  to, 

613 

Statutes,  conftrudlion  of, 

597 

teflament, 

ib. 

Profecution ,  various  modes  of, 

621 

Siellionate, 

Submifjion, 

700 

Transference,  adlion  of, 

690 

ib. 

Public  wrongs,  what, 

6l6 

696 

Tranfumpt ,  adlion  of, 

..  R. 

Subtraction,  what, 

Succejfion,  nature  of, 

614 

678 

Treafon , 

Trefpafs,  what, 

697 

613 

Rape , 

699 

in  moveables, 

684 

Trial,  fpecies  of, 

61 5 

Reduction , 

694 

Summonfes, 

691 

form  of, 

7or 

Refet  of  theft, 

Remedies ,  purfuit  of  by  adlion, 

699 

Superior,  cafualties  due  to  the, 

645 

U. 

6l4 

Sufpenjion, 

694 

VerdiB, 

V/ury, 

702 

Reprieve  and  pardon,' what, 

622 

System,  the  feodal, 

603 

700 

Rights ,  divilion  of, 

heritable,  what, 
acquired  by  feu, 

639 

640 

T. 

w. 

Wakening,  procefs  of, 

690 

647 

Teinds,  defeription  of, 

656 

Wajle,  what, 

614 

tranfmiflion  of, 

650 

Tenures ,  modern  Englifh, 

604 

Wife,  defeription  of  a, 

602 

redeemable, 

6ji 

ancient  Englifh, 

ib. 

obligations  of  a, 

633 

moveable, 

662 

Theft, 

699 

inhibition  of  a, 

634 

Robbery , 

699 

Things,  rights  of, 

603 

Witnejfes,  probation  by, 

692 

S. 

real,  title  to, 
perfonal,  what, 

606 

Word,  obligation  by, 

664 

ib. 

Scotland,  municipal  law  of, 

622 

608 

Writ,  obligation  by, 

common  law  of, 

623 

property  in, 

609 

Wrongs ,  and  their  remedies,  what, 

612 

L 
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Law-  LAW- Language,  In  England  all  law  proceedings 

Language.  were  formerly  written,  as  indeed  all  public  proceedings 
were,  in  Norman  or  law  French,  and  even  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  counfel  and  decifions  of  the  court  were  in 
the  fame  barbarous  dialed  : — An  evident  and  fhame- 
ful  badge,  it  muft  be  awned,  of  tyranny  and  foreign 
fervitude  ;  being  introduced  under  the  aufpices  of 
William  the  Norman,  and  his  fons  :  whereby  the  ob- 
fervation  of  the  Roman  fatirifl  was  once  more  verified, 
that  Gallia  caujidicos  docuit  facunda  Britannos .  This 
continued  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.;  who,  having 
employed  his  arms  fuccefsfully  in  fubduing  the  crown 
of  France,  thought  it  unbefeeming  the  dignity  of  the 
vigors  to  ufe  any  longer  the  language  of  a  vanquifhed 
Blackft.  country.  By  a  ftatute,  therefore,  palled  in  the  36th 
Comment,  year '  of  his  reign,  it  was  enacted,  that  for  the  future 
all  pleas  fhould  be  pleaded,  Ihown,  defended,  anfwered, 
debated,  and  judged,  in  the  Englilh  tongue  ;  but  be 
entered  and  enrolled  in  Latin:  In  like  manner  as  Don 
Alonfo  X.  king  of  Callile  (the  great-grandfather  of 
our  Edward  III.)  obliged  his  fubjedls  to  ufe  the  Ca- 
jflilian  tongue  in  all  legal  proceedings;  and  as,  in  1286, 
the  German  language  was  eilablifhed  in  the  courts  of 
the  empire.  And,  perhaps,  if  our  legillature  had  then 
directed  that  the  writs  themfelves,  which  are  mandates 
from  the  king  to  his  fubjedls  to  perform  certain  adts, 
er  to  appear^at  certain  places,  fhould  have  been  framed 


in  the  Englifh  language,  according  to  the  rule  of  our  Law- 
ancient  law,  it  had  not  been  very  improper.  But  the  Language^ 
record  or  enrolment  of  thefe  writs  and  the  proceed-  H 
ings  thereon,  which  was  calculated  for  the  benefit  of 
pofterity,  was  more  ferviceable  (becaufe  more  durable) 
in  a  dead  and  immutable  language  than  in  any  flux  or 
living  one.  The  pradlifers,  however,  being  ufed  to  the 
Norman  language,  and  therefore  imagining  they  could 
exprefs  their  thoughts  more  aptly  and  more  concifely 
in  that  than  in  any  other,  ftill  continued  to  take  their 
notes  in  lawf  French  ;  and,  of  courfe,  when  thofe  notes 
came  to  be  publifhed,  under  the  denomination  of  re¬ 
ports,  they  were  printed  in  that  barbarous  dialed!; 
which,  joined  to  the  additional  terrors  of  a  Gothic  black 
letter,  has  occafioned  many  a  ftudent  to  throw  away 
his  Plowden  and  Littleton,  without  venturing  to  attack 
a  page  of  them.  And  yet  in  reality,  upon  a  nearer 
acquaintance,  they  would  have  found  nothing  very  for¬ 
midable  in  the. language  ;  which  differs  in  its  gram¬ 
mar  and  orthography  as  much  from  the  modern  French, 
as  the  didtion  of  Chaucer  and  Gower  does  from  that  of 
Addifon  and  Pope.  Befides,  as  the  Englifh  and  Nor¬ 
man  languages  were  concurrently  ufed  by  our  ancef- 
tors  for  feveral  centuries  together,  the  two  idioms  have 
naturally  aflfimilated,  and  mutually  borrowed  from  each 
other :  for  which  reafon  the  grammatical  conftrudlion 
of  each  is  fo  very  much  the  fame,  that  I  apprehend  an 

Englifhman 
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Law*.  Englifliman  (with  a  week’s  preparation)  would  under- 
Language,  ftand  the  laws  of  Normandy,  collected  in  their  grand 
coujlumicr ,  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  a  Frenchman  bred 
within  the  walls  of  Paris. 

The  Latin,  which  fucceeded  the  French  for  the  en¬ 
try  and  enrolment  of  pleas,  and  which  continued  in 
life  for  four  centuries,  anfwers  fo  nearly  to  the  Englifh 
(oftentimes  word  for  word)  that  it  is  not  at  all  furprif- 
ing  it  fliould  generally  be  imagined  to  be  totally  fa¬ 
bricated  at  home,  with  little  more  art  or  trouble  than 
by  adding  Roman  terminations  to  Englifh  words. 
Whereas  in  reality  it  is  a  very  uni verfal  dialed!,  fpread 
throughout  all  Europe  at  the  irruption  of  the  northern 
nations  $  and  particularly  accommodated  and  moulded 
to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  lawyers  with  a  pecu¬ 
liar  exa&nefs  and  precifion.  This  is  principally  owino- 
to  the  fimplicity,  or  (if  the  reader  pleafes)  the  poverty 
and  baldnefs  of  its  texture,  calculated  to  exprefs  the 
ideas  of  mankind  juft  as  they  arife  in  the  human  mind, 
without  any  rhetorical  flourifhes,  or  perplexed  orna¬ 
ments  of  ftyle  :  for  it  maybe  obferved,  that  thofe  laws 
and  ordinances,  of  public  as  well  as  private  communi¬ 
ties,  are  generally  the  moft  eafily  underftood,  where 
ftrength  and  perfpicuity,  not  harmony  or  elegance  of 
expreftion,  have  been  principally  consulted  in  compil¬ 
ing  them.  Thefe  northern  nations,  or  rather  their  le- 
giflators,  though  they  re folved  to  make  life  of  the  Latin 
tongue  in  proraulging  their  laws,  as  being  more  du¬ 
rable  and  more  generally  known  to  their  conquered 
fubjeCts  than  their  own  Teutonic  diale&s,  yet  (either 
through  choice  or  neceftity)  have  frequently  intermix¬ 
ed  therein  fome  words  of  a  Gothic  original  :  which  is, 
more  or  lefs,  the  cafe  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  imputed  as  any  peculiar  blemifti  in 
our  Englifti  legal  latinity.  The  truth  is,  what  is  ge¬ 
nerally  denominated  law-Latin  is  in  reality  a  mere 
technical  language,  calculated  for  eternal  duration,  and 
eafy  to  be  apprehended  both  in  prefent  and  future  times ; 
.and  on  thofe  accounts  beft  fuited  to  preferve  thofe  me¬ 
morials  which  are  intended  for  perpetual  rules  of  ac¬ 
tion.  The  rude  pyramids  of  Egypt  have  endured  from 
the  earlieft  ages,  while  the  more  modern  and  more  ele¬ 
gant  ftruCtures  of  Attica,  Rome,  and  Palmyra,  have 
funk  beneath  the  ftroke  of  time. 

As  to  the  objection  of  locking  up  the  law  in  a  ftrange 
and  unknown  tongue,  this  is  of  little  weight  with  re¬ 
gard  to  records  *,  which  few  have  occafion  to  read,  but 
fuch  as  do,  or  ought  to,  underftand  the  rudiments  of 
Latin.  And  befides,  it  may  be  obferved  of  the  law- 
Latin,  as  the  very  ingenious  Sir  John  Davis  obferves 
of  the  law-French,  44  that  it  is  fo  very  eafy  to  be 
learned,  that  the  meaneft  wit  that  ever  came  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  law  doth  come  to  underftand  it  almoft  per¬ 
fectly  in  ten  days  without  a  reader.” 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  many  terms  of  art,  with 
which  the  law  abounds,  are  fufficiently  harfti  when 
Latinized  (yet  not  more  fo  than  thofe  of  other  fciences), 
and  may,  as  Mr  Selden  obferves,  give  offence  44  to 
fome  grammarians  of  fqueamifh  ftomachs,  who  would 
rather  choofe  to  live  in  ignorance  of  things  the  moft 
ufeful  and  important,  than  to  have  their  delicate  ears 
wounded  by  the  ufe  of  a  word  unknown  to  Cicero, 
Salluft,  or  the  other  writers  of  the  Auguftan  age.” 
Yet  this  is  no  more  than  muft  unavoidably  happen  when 
things  of  modern  ufe,  of  which  the  Romans  had  no 
Voe.  XI.  Part  II. 
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idea,  and  confequently  no  phrafes  to  exprefs  them, 
come  to  be  delivered  in  the  Latin  tongue.  It  would 
puzzle  the  moft  claftlcal  fcholar  to  find  an  appellation, 
in  his  pure  Latinity,  for  a  conftable,  a  record,  or  a 
deed  of  feoffment :  it  is  therefore  to  be  imputed  as 
much  to  neceffity  as  ignorance,  that  they  were  ftyled 
in  our  forenfic  dialed,  confnbularius ,  recordum ,  and 
feojfa  men  turn.  Thus  again,  another  uncouth  word  of 
our  ancient  laws  (for  I  defend  not  the  ridiculous  bar- 
barifms  fometimes  introduced  by  the  ignorance  of  mo¬ 
dern  praCtifers),  the  fubftantive  murdrum ,  or  the  verb 
murdrare ,  however  harfti  and  unclaftical  it  may  feem, 
W'as  neceffarily  framed  to  exprefs  a  particular  offence  ; 
fince  no  other  word  in  being, occidere,  interfeere ,  necare , 
or  the  like,  was  fufticient  to  exprefs  the  intention  of 
the  criminal,  or  quo  ammo  the  a  Cl  was  perpetrated  ; 
and  therefore  by  no  means  came  up  to  the  notion  of 
murder  at  prefent  entertained  by  law  •  viz.  a  killing 
with  malice  aforethought, 

A  fimilar  neceftity  to  this  produced  a  firailar  effecl 
at  Byzantium,  when  the  Roman  laws  were  turned  into 
Greek  for  the  ufe  of  the  oriental  empire  for  without 
any  regard  to  Attic  elegance,  the  lawyers  of  the  im¬ 
perial  courts  made  no  fcruple  to  tranflate  fidei  commif- 
farios ,  cpiht  fcoppio-cragivg  )  cubiculum  ;  iov  \  filium- 

famihas,  Truioa  tpxptXixg }  repudium,  gt 7rx$iov‘}  compromif 
fumy  Kopn^opirirov  ;  reverentia  et  obfequium ,  gzvs givrtcc  Kxt 
oZc-iKMov  \  and  the  like.  They  ftudied  more  the  exact  and 
precife  import  of  the  words,  than  the  neatnefs  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  their  cadence.  And  it  may  be  fuggefted,  that 
the  terms  of  the  law  are  not  more  numerous,  more  un¬ 
couth,  or  more  difficult  to  be  explained  by  a  teacher, 
than  thofe  of  logic,  phyfics,  and  the  whole  circle  of 
Ariftotle’s  philofophy  \  nay,  even  of  the  politer  art 
of  architecture  and  its  kindred  ftudies,  or  the  fcience 
of  rhetoric  itfelf.  Sir  Thomas  More’s  famous  legal 
queftion  contains  in  it  nothing  more  difficult,  than  the 
definition  which  in  his  time  the  philofophers  currently 
gave  of  their  materia  prime ,  the  groundwork  of  all  na¬ 
tural  knowledge  \  that  it  is  neque  quid ,  neque  quantum , 
neque  quale ,  neque  ahquid eorum  quibus  ens  deter minatur  • 
or  its  fubfequent explanation  by  Adrian  Heereboard,  who 
alfures  us,  that  materia  prima  non  ef  corpus ,  neque  per 
formam  corporeitatis ,  neque  per  fmplicem  ejfentiam  :  eft 
tnmen  ens,  et  quidetn  fubjlantia ,  licet  incomplete  ;  hnbetque 
a  Bum  ex  fe  entitativum ,  et  frnul  ef  potentia  fubjeBwa, 
The  law,  therefore,  with  regard  to  its  technical  phrafes, 
ftands  upon  the  fame  footing  with  other  ftudies,  and 
requefts  only  the  fame  indulgence. 

This  technical  Latin  continued  in  ufe  from  the  time 
of  its  firft  introduction,  till  the  fubverfion  of  our  an¬ 
cient  conftitution  under  Cromwell  :  when,  among  many 
other  innovations  in  the  law,  fome  for  the  better  and 
fome  for  the  worfe,  the  language  of  our  records  was  al¬ 
tered  and  turned  into  Englifh.  But,  at  the  reftoration 
of  King  Charles,  this  novelty  was  no  longer  counte¬ 
nanced  ;  the  praClifers  finding  it  very  difficult  to  ex¬ 
prefs  themfelves  fo  concifely  or  fignificantly  in  any  o- 
ther  language  but  the  Latin  And  thus  it  continued 
without  any  fenfible  inconvenience  till  about  the  year 
173°,  when  it  was  again  thought  proper  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  law  fnould  be  done  into  Englifh,  and  it 
was  accordingly  fo  ordered  by  ftatute  4  Geo.  II.  c.  26. 
This  was  done,  in  order  that  the  common  people 
might  have  knowledge  and  underftanding  of  what' 
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was  alleged  or  done  for  and  againft  diem  in  the 
1  procefs  and  pleadings,  the  judgment  and  entries  in 
caufe.  Which  purpofe  it  is  doubtful  how  well  it 
has  anfwertd  )  but  there  is  reafon  to  fufped,  thaL 
the  people,  are  now,  after  many  years  experience, 
altogether  as  ignorant  in  matters  of  law  as  before.  On 
the  other  hand,  thefe  inconveniences  have  already 
arifen  from  the  alteration  \  that  now  many  clerks  and 
attorneys  are  hardly  able  to  read,  much  lefs  to  under- 
Hand,  a  record  even  of  fo  modern  a  date  as  the  reign 
of  George  I.  And  it  has  much  enhanced  the  expence 
of  all  legal  proceedings  :  for  fince  the  pradifers  are 
confined  (for  the  fake  of  the  (lamp  duties,  which  are 
thereby  confiderably  increafed)  to  write  only  a  flated 
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number  of  words  in  a  (beet  }  and  as  the  Englifti  lan¬ 
guage,  through  the  multitude  of  its  particles,  is  much 
more  verbofe  than  the  Latin  $  it  follows,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  (beets  muft  be  very  much  augmented  by  the 
change.  The  translation  alfo  of  technical  phraies,  and 
the  names  of  writs  and  other  procefs,  were  found  to 
be  fo  very  ridiculous  (a  w  rit  of  nifi  pnus,  quare  impedit, 
fieri  facias ,  habeas  cot  pus,  and  the  reft,  not  being  ca¬ 
pable  of  an  Englifh  drefs  with  any  degree  of  feriouf- 
nefs),  that  in  two  years  time  a  newr  a d  was  obliged  to 
be  made,  6  Geo.  II.  c.  14*  which  allows  all  technical 
words  to  continue  in  the  ufual  language,  and  has 
‘thereby  defeated  every  beneficial  purpofe  of  the  former 
ftatute. 

Trial  by  Wager  of  LAW ,  (vadiatio  iegis)  ;  a  fpecies 
of  trial,  in  the  Englilh  law',  fo  called,  as  another  fpecies 
is  ftyled  u  wager  of  battel,”  vadiatio  duelh ,  (fee  Bat¬ 
tel)  5  becaufe,  as  in  the  wager  of  battel,  the  defendant 
gave  a  pledge,  gage,  or  vadium ,  to  try  the  caule  by  bat¬ 
tel  5  fo  here  he  was  to  put  in  fureties  or  vadios ,  that  at 
fuch  a  day  he  will  make  his  law,  that  is/*take  the  be¬ 
nefit  which  the  law  has  allowed  him.  (See  the  article 
Trial).  For  our  anceftors  confidered,  that  there 
were  many  cafes  where  an  innocent  man,  of  good  cre¬ 
dit,  might  be  overborne  by  a  multitude  of  falfe  wit- 
neffes  ;  and  therefore  eftablifhed  this  fpecies  of  trial, 
by  the  oath  of  the  defendant  himfelf  :  for  if  he -will 
absolutely  fwear  himfelf  not  chargeable,  and  appears  to 
be  a  perfon  of  reputation,  he  (hall  go  free,  and  for  ever 
acquitted  of  the  debt,  or  other  caufe  of  adion. 

The  manner  of  waging  and  making  law  is  this. 
He  that  has  waged,  or  given  fecurity  to  make  his 
law,  brings  with  him  into  court  eleven  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours  :  a  ciift om  which  we  find  particularly  described 
fo  early  as  in  the  league  between  Alfred  and  Gutbrun 
the  Dane  }  for  by  the  old  Saxon  conftitution  every 
man’s  credit  in  courts  of  law  depended  upon  the  opi¬ 
nion  which  his  neighbours  had  of  his  veracity.  .  The 
defendant  then,  Handing  at  the  end  of  the  bar,  is  ad- 
monifhed  by  the  judges  of  the  nature  and  danger  of  a 
falfe  oath.  And  if  he  Hill  perfifls,  he  is  to  repeat, 
this  or  the  like  oath:  “  Hear  this,  ye  juftices,  that  I 
do  not  owe  unto  Richard  Jones  the  fum  of  ten  pounds, 
nor  any  penny  thereof,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  laid 
Richard  hath  declared  againft  me.  So  help  me  God.” 
And  thereupon  his  eleven  neighbours  or  compurga¬ 
tors  (hall  avow  upon  their  oaths,  that  they  believe  in 
their  confciences  that  he  faith  the  truth  \  fo  that  him¬ 
felf  mull  be  fworn  defideUtate ,  and  the  eleven  de  credit- 
litate. 

*  In  the  old  Swedifn  or  Gothic  conftkution?  wager 
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of  law  was  not  only  permitted,  as  it  is  in  criminal  L»w, 
cafes,  Uidefs  the  fad:  be  extremely  clear  againft  the  ‘ 
prifoner  5  but  was  alfo  abfolutely  required,  in  many 
civil  cafes  :  which  an  author  of  their  own  very  juftly  S tie  rah  00k, 
charges  as  being  the  fource  of  frequent  perjury.  This,hb.  i&.  c.  i> 
he  tells  us,  was  owing  to  the  Popiili  eccltfiaftics,  who 
introduced  this  method  of  purgation  from  their  canon 
law  }  and,  having  Town  a  plentiful  crop  of  oaijis  in  all 
judicial  proceedings,  reaped  afterwards  an  ample  har- 
veft  of  perjuries  :  for  perjuries  were  puniftied  in  part 
by  pecuniary  fines,  payable  to  the  cofters  of  the 
church.  But  with  us  in  England  wager  of  law  is  ne¬ 
ver  required ;  and  then  only  admitted ,  where  an  adion 
is  brought  upon  fuch  matters  as  may  be  fuppofed  to 
be  privately  tranfaded  between  the  parties,  and  where¬ 
in  the  defendant  may  be  prefumed  to  have  made  fatis- 
fadion  without  being  able  to  prove  it.  therefore  it 


is  only  in  adions  of  debt  upon  fimple  contrad,  or  for 
amercement,  in  adions  of  detinue,  and  of  account, 
where  the  debt  may  have  been  paid,  the  goods  reftor- 
ed,  or  the  account  balanced,  without  any  evidence  of 
either.  And  by  fuch  wager  of  law  (when  admitted) 
the  plaintiff  is  perpetually  barred  j  for  the  law,  in  the 
fimplicity  of  the  ancient  times,  prefumed  that  no  one 
would  forfwear  himfelf  for  any  worldly  thing.  Wager 
of  law',  however,  lieth  in  a  real  adion,  where  the  te¬ 
nant  alleges  he  was  not  legally  fummoned  to  appear,  as 
W'ell  as  in  mere  perfonal  contrads. 

The  wager  of  law  was  never  permitted  but  where 
the  defendant  bore  a  fair  and  unreproachable  charac¬ 
ter  5  and  it  was  alfo  confined  to  fuch  cafes  where  a 
debt  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  difeharged,  or  fat  is  fac¬ 
tion  made  in  private,  without  any  witneffes  to  atteft 
it  :  and  many  other  prudential  reftridions  accompa¬ 
nied  this  indulgence.  But  at  length  it  was  confidered, 
that  (even  under  all  its  reftridions)  it  grew  too  great 
a  temptation  in  the  way  of  indigent  and  profligate  men  : 
and  therefore  by  degrees  new'  remedies  were  devifed, 
and  new  forms  of  adions  were  introduced,  wherein  no 
defendant  is  at  liberty  to  wage  his  law'.  So  that  now 
110  plaintiff  need  at  all  apprehend  any  danger  from  the 
hardinefs  of  his  debtor’s  confcience,  unlefs  he  volunta¬ 
rily  choofes  to  rely  on  his  adverfary’s  veracity,  by 
bringing  an  obfolete,  inftead  of  a  modern  adion. 
Therefore,  one  (hall  hardly  hear  at  prefent  of  an  ac¬ 
tion  of  debt  brought  upon  a  fimple  contrad  :  that  be¬ 
ing  fupplied  by  an  adion  of  trefpafs  on  the  cafe  for  the 
breach  of  a  promife  or  aj'umpft ;  w herein,  though  the 
fpecific  debt  cannot  be  recovered,  yet  damages  may, 
equivalent  to  the  fpecific  debt.  And,  this  being  an 
adion  of  trefpafs,  no  law  can  be  waged  therein.  So, 
inftead  of  an  adion  of  detinue  to  recover  the  very  thing 
detained,  an  adion  of  trefpafs  on  the  cafe  in  trover  and 
co  nv erf  on  is  ufuaily  brought  \  wherein  though  the 
horfe  or  other  fpecific  chattel  cannot  be  had,  yet  the 
defendant  fh all  pay  damages  for  the  converfion,  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  chattel }  and  for  this  trefpafs  alfo 
no  wager  of  law'  is  allowed.  In  the  room  of  adions 
of  account ,  a  bill  in  equity  is  ufuaily  filed  :  wherein, 
though  the  defendant  anfwets  upon  his  oath,  yet  fuch 
oath  is  not  conelufive  to  the  plaintiff}  but  he  may 
prove  every  article  by  other  evidence,  in  contradidion 
to  what  the  defendant  has  fworn.  So  that  wager  or 
law  is  quite  out  of  ufe,  being  avoided  by  the  mode  of 
bringing  the  adion  ;  but  ft  ill  it  is  not  out  of  force, 
0  '  And 
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L«w,  And  therefore,  when  a  new  datute  inflifts  a  penalty, 
C  aft  am-  allCj  gives  an  a&ion  of  debt  for  recovaiing  it,  it  is 
L°awt  u^ua^  t0  add,  **  *n  which  no  wager  of  law  Ihall  be  al- 
lowed  other  wife  a  hardy  delinquent  might  efcape 
any  penalty  of  the  law,  by  fwe3ring  he  had  never  in¬ 
curred,  or  elfe  had  difcharged  it. 

Cuflom-Houfe  Laws .  The  expedient  of  exacting 
duties  on  goods  imported,  or  exported,  has  been  a- 
dopted  by  every  commercial  nation  in  Europe.  The 
attention  of  the  Britilh  legiflature  has  not  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  obje&  of  railing  a  revenue  alone,  but  they 
have  attempted  by  duties,  exemptions,  drawbacks, 
bounties,  and  other  regulations,  to  direct  the  national 
trade  into  thofe  channels  that  contribute  mod  to  the 
public  benefit.  And,  in  order  to  obtain  every  requi- 
lite  information,  all  goods,  exported  or  imported, 
whether  liable  to  duty  or  not,  are  required  to  be  en¬ 
tered  at  the  refpcdlive  tudom  houfes  ;  and,  from  thefe 
entries,  accounts  are  regularly  made  up  of  the  whole 
Britifh  trade,  diftinguifhing  the  articles,  their  quanti¬ 
ty  and  value,  and  the  countries  which  fupply  or  receive 
them. 

Theobje&s  of  the  Britilh  legiflature  may  be  reduced 
io  the  following  heads. 

Fird,  To  encourage  the  employment  of  Britilh  (hip¬ 
ping  and  feamen,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  our  navy 
when  public  exigencies  require. 

Secondly,  To  increafe  the  quantity  of  money  in  the 
nation,  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  Britifh  coin, 
by  encouraging  exportation,  and  difeouraging  impor¬ 
tation,  and  by  promoting  agriculture,  fiflieries,  and 
manufa&ures.  For  thefe  purpofes,  it  is  penal  to  en¬ 
tice  certain  manufacturers  abroad,  or  export  the  tools 
ufed  in  their  manufactures  :  the  exportation  of  raw 
materials  is,  in  mod  indances,  prohibited  ;  and  their 
importation  permitted  free  from  duty,  and  fometimes 
rewarded  with  a  bounty.  The  exportation  of  fome 
goods,  manufactured  to  a  certain  length  only  (for 
example  white  cloth),  is  loaded  with  a  duty,  but  per¬ 
mitted  duty  free  when  the  manufacture  is  carried  to 
its  fall  extent.  The  importation  of  rival  manufactures 
is  loaded  with  heavy  duties,  or  abfolutely  prohibited. 
Thefe  redriCtions  are  mod  fevere  towards  nations  with 
which  the  balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  againlt  us,  or 
which  are  confidered  as  our  mod  formidable  rivals  in 
power  or  commerce.  Upon  this  principle  the  com¬ 
merce  with  France,  till  lately,  laboured  under  the 
heavied  redriCtions. 

Thirdly,  To  feeure  us  plenty  of  neceffaries  for  fub- 
fidence  and  manufacture,  by  difeouraging  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  fome  articles  that  confume  by  length  of  time, 
and  regulating  the  corn  trade  according  to  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  fealons. 

Fourthly,  To  feeure  the  trade  of  the  colonies  to  the 
mother  country,  and  preferve  a  mutual  intercourfe,  by 
encouraging  the -produce  of  their  daple  commodities, 
and  redraining  their  progrefs  in  thefe  manufactures 
which  they  receive  from  us  in  exchange. 

i  Hamilton’s  The  foundation  of  pur  commercial  regulations  is  the 
Int  inc -  famous  aCt  of  navigation,  which  wfas  fird  enaCled  dur 
tim '  ing  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  adopted  by 

■dJ'e!h  the  fird  parliament  after  the  Redoration.  The  fub- 

il  nee  of  this  aCt,  and  fubdquent  amendments,  is  as 
fo  lows  : 

j.  Goods  from  Alia,  Africa,  and  America,  may  not 


be  imported,  except  in  Britidi  fiiips  duly  navigated,  or  CuRonv. 
ihips  belonging  to  the  Britilh  plantations  ;  and  they 
can  only  be  imported  from  the  place  of  their  produc-  .  _ 
tion  or  manufacture,  or  the  port  where  the  y  are  ufually 
fird  diipped  for  tranfportation.  Goods  of  the  Spanidi 
or  Portuguefe  plantations,  imported  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  in  Britilh  Ihips,  bullion,  and  fome  other  in- 
coiifiderable  articles,  are  excepted. 

The  redriClion  on  European  goods  is  not  universal, 
but  extends  to  feveral  of  the  bulkied  articles.  Ruffian 
goods,  mads,  timber,  boards,  fait,  pitch,  rofin,  tar, 
hemp,  flax,  raifins.  figs,  prunes,  olives,  oil,  corn,  fu- 
gar,  potalhes,  wine,  and  vinegar,  may  not  be  import¬ 
ed,  except  in  Ihips  belonging  to  Great  Britain  or  Ire¬ 
land,  legally  manned  •,  nor  Turkey  goods  and  currants, 
except  in  Ihips  Britifh  built  ;  or  in  Ihips  belonging  to 
the  country  where  thefe  goods  are  produced  or  manu¬ 
factured,  or  fird  diipped  for  exportation,  and,  if  im¬ 
ported  in  foreign  (hips,  they  pay  alien’s  duty. 

In  order  to  entitle  a  Ihip  to  the  privileges  of  a  Rr:- 
tilh  diip,  it  mud  be  built  in  Britain,  and  belong  en¬ 
tirely  to  Britifh  fubjects  j  and  the  mader,  and  three- 
fonrths  of  the  mariners,  mud  be  Britilh  fubjeCts,  ex¬ 
cept  in  cafe  of  death,  or  unavoidable  accidents.  In 
time  of  war,  the  proportion  of  Britifh  mariners  re¬ 
quired  is  generally  confined  to  one-fourth  ;  and  the 
fame  proportion  only  is  required  in  the  Greenland 
fiihery. 

No  goods  may  be  imported  into,  or  exported  from, 
the  plantations  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  except  in 
fiiips  built  in  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  plantations,  or 
prize  fiiips,  manned  by  Britilh  fubjeCIs,  duly  regiiter- 
ed,  and  legally  navigated. 

The  following  goods,  enumerated  in  the  ad  of  na¬ 
vigation  and  fubicquent  aCls,  may  not  be  exported 
from  the  plantations,  except  to  fome  other  plantation, 
or  to  Britain  :  Tobacco,  cotton  wool,  indigo,  ginger, 
fullic,  and  other  dying  wood,  moldfles,  hemp,  copper 
ore,  beaver  fkins  and  other  furs,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine, 
mads,  yards,  and  boltfprits,  coffee,  pimento,  cocoa- 
nuts,  whale  fins,  raw  filk,  pot  and  pearl  afhes.  Rice 
and  lugar  were  formerly  cor  prehended  in  this  lid,  but 
their  exportation  is  now  permitted  under  certain  re- 
ftri&ions. 

Iron  may  not  be  imported  to  Europe,  except  to 
Ireland*,  and  none  of  the  non-enumeraied  may  be  im¬ 
ported  to  any  country  north  of  Cape  Finifierre,  except 
the  bay  of  Bifcay  and  Ireland. 

2.  For  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  fmuggling, 
no  goods  may  be  imported  in  v<  dels  belonging  to  Bii- 
tifh  fubjeCls  ;  and  no  wine,  in  any  veffel  whatever,  un- 
lefs  the  mader  have  a  manifed  on  board,  containing 
the  name,  meafure,  and  buik  of  the  (hip,  the  place  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  a  di  in6t  enumeration  of  the 
goods  on  board,  and  places  wh*  re  they  were,  laden. 

If  the  Ihip  be  cleared  from  any  place  under  his  maje- 
dy’s  dominions,  the  manifed  mud  be  atteii.ed  by  the 
chief  officer  of  the  cudoms,  or  chief  magidrate,  who 
is  required  to  trim  font  a  copy  thereof  to  the  place  of 
dedination.  Shipraaders  mud  deliver  copies  of  this 
manifed  to  the  fird  cudomhoufe  officer  who  goes  on 
board  within  four  leagues  of  the  Oiore,  and  alfo  to  the 
fird  who  goes  on  board  within  the  limits  of  any  port, 
and  mud  deliver  the  original  manifed  to  the  cuflum- 
houfe  at. their  arrival,  and  make  report  of  their  cargo 
4U3  upon 
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Cuftom-  upon  oath.  If  the  report  difagree  with  the  manifell, 
Laws  °r  e*^ier  difagree  with  the  cargo  on  board,  the  fhip- 

,  -d  .  mailer  is  liable  in  the  penalty  of  200I.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  goods  mull  enter  them,  and  pay  the 
duties  within  20  days  ;  otherwise  they  may  be  carried 
to  the  cuftomhoufe,  and  fold  by  au£lion,  if  not  relie¬ 
ved  within  fix  months  ;  and  the  overplus  of  the  value, 
after  paying  duty  and  charges,  paid  to  the  proprie¬ 
tors. 

3.  The  importation  of  cattle,  beef,  mutton,  and 
pork,  except  from  Ireland,  woollen  cloths,  malt,  and 
various  articles  of  hardware,  cutlery,  and  earthen  ware, 
is  prohibited  :  Alfo  the  following  goods  from  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands ;  olive  oil,  pitch,  tar,  potafhes,  ro- 
fin,  fait,  tobacco,  wrines,  except  Rhenifh  wine,  and 
Hungary  wines  from  Hamburgh. 

4.  The  importation  of  various  other  goods  is  re- 
itritled  by  particular  regulations,  refpe&ing  the  time 
and  place  of  importation,  the  packages,  the  burden  of 
the  Ihip,  the  requifition  of  a  licenfe,  and  other  circum- 
ilances. 

To  guard  more  effectually  again!!  clandeftine  trade, 
the  importation  of  fome  articles  is  only  permitted  in 
fhips  of  a  certain  burden,  whofe  operations  are  not  ea- 
fily  concealed.  Spirits  mull  be  imported  in  (hips  of 
IOO  tons  or  upwards,  except  rum,  and  fpirits  of  Bri- 
tilh  plantations,  which  are  only  reftriCted  to  70  tons  ; 
wine,  60  tons  ;  tea,  tobacco,  and  fnuff,  50  tons  ;  fait, 
40  tons.  Wine,  fpirits,  and  tobacco  are  alfo  reftri&ed 
in  refpeCl  of  the  packages  in  which  they  may  be  im¬ 
ported. 

5.  Diamonds  and  precious  Hones,  flax,  flax  feed,  li¬ 
nen  rags,  beaver  wool,  wool  for  clothiers,  linen  yarn 
unbleached,  and  moll  drugs  ufed  in  dyeing,  may  be  im¬ 
ported  duty  free. 

6.  All  goods  imported  are  liable  to  duties,  except 
fuch  as  are  exprefsly  exempted.  The  revenue  of  cuf¬ 
toms' is  of  great  antiquity  in  Britain,  but  was  new- 
modelled  at  the  relloration  of  Charles  II.  A  fubfidy 
of  tonnage  on  wines,  and  of  poundage,  or  is.  per 
pound  value  of  other  goods,  was  granted  during  the 
king’s  life,  and,  after  feveral  prolongations,  rendered 
perpetual.  A  book  of  rates  was  compofed  for  afeer- 
taining  thefe  values ;  and  articles  not  rated  paid  duty 
according  to  the  value,  as  affirmed  upon  oath  by  the 
importer.  If  the  goods  be  valued  too  low  by  the  im¬ 
porter,  the  cuftomhoufe  officer  may  feize  them,  upon 
paying  to  the  proprietor  the  value  he  fwore  to,  and 
10  per  cent,  for  profit  5  fuch  goods  to  be  fold,  and 
the  overplus  paid  into  the  cuftoms.  Various  addi¬ 
tional  duties  have  been  impofed  }  fome  on  all  goods, 
fome  on  particular  kinds  5  fome  according  to  the  rates, 
fome  unconne<5led  with  the  rates  \  fome  with  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  certain  abatements,  fome  without  any  al¬ 
lowance  ;  the  greater  part  to  be  paid  down  in  ready 
money,  and  a  few  for  which  fecurity  may  be  granted  ; 
often  with  variations,  according  to  the  ffiip’s  place 
and  circumflances  of  importation.  The  number  of 
branches  amounted  to  upwards  of  50  }  and  Sometimes 
more  than  10  were  chargeable  on  the  fame  articles. 
By  this  means,  the  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  has  be¬ 
come  a  fubjeft  of  much  intricacy.  The  inconveniences 
which  this  gave  rife  to  are  now  removed  by  the  confoli- 
dation  ad  }  which  appoints  one  fixed  duty  for  each  ar- 
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tide  free  from  fractions,  inftead  of  the  various  branches  Cuftom- 
to  which  they  were  formerly  fubjed.  kmrf* 

7.  Goods  of  moll  kinds  may  be  exported  duty  free  jyi^rcanble 

when  regularly  entered  $  and  thofe  that  have  paid  duty  Laws, 
on  importation  are  generally  entitled  to  drawback  of  -v— — 

part,  fometimes  of  the  whole,  when  re-exported  within 

three  years,  upon  certificate  that  the  duties  were  paid 
on  importation,  and  oath  of  their  identity.  In  fome 
cafes,  a  bounty  is  given  on  manufadured  goods,  when 
the  materials  from  which  they  are  manufadured  have 
paid  duty  on  importation  }  and  manufadures  fubjed  to 
excife,  have  generally  the  whole  or  part  of  the  excife 
duties  returned. 

8.  The  following  goods  are  prohibited  to  be  ex¬ 
ported  }  white  affies,  horns,  unwrought  hides  of  black 
cattle,  tallow,  corn,  brafs,  copper,  engines  for  knit¬ 
ting  ftockings,  tools  for  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  filk, 
iron  and  Heel  manufadures,  wool,  woolfells,  wool¬ 
len  yarn,  fullers  earth,  fulling  clay,  and  tobacco-pipe 
clay. 

9.  The  objed  of  the  laws  refpeding  the  corn  trade 
is  to  encourage  agriculture,  by  not  only  permitting  the 
free  exportation,  but  rewarding  it  with  a  bounty  when 
the  prices  are  low,  and  checking  the  importation  by  a 
heavy  duty  j  and  to  prevent  fcarcity,  by  prohibiting 
the  exportation  when  the  prices  are  high,  and  permit¬ 
ting  importation  at  an  eafy  duty.  Various  temporary 
laws  have  been  enaded  for  thefe  purpofes,  and  fome¬ 
times  other  expedients  employed  in  times  of  fcarcity, 
fuch  as  prohibiting  the  diltillery  from  corn,  and  manu- 
fadure  of  Itarch. 

10.  Bounties  are  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  re¬ 
fined  fugar,  fail-cloth,  linen  under  limited  prices,  filk 
fluffs  of  Britiffi  manufadure,  cordage,  fpirits  when  bar¬ 
ley  is  under  24s.  beef,  pork,  and  the  following  kinds 
of  fifii,  falmon,  herrings,  pilchards,  cod,  ling,  flake,  and 
fprats. 

Various  other  bounties  are  allowed  for  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  our  filheries.  Ships  from  150  to  300 
tons  employed  in  the  Greenland  whale  fifliery,  and 
conforming  to  the  regulations  preferibed,  are  allowed 
30s.  per  ton.  Veffels  employed  in  the  herring  fiihery 
receive  20s.  per  ton,  befides  a  bounty  on  the  herrings 
caught  and  cured,  amounting  in  fome  cafes  to  4s.  per 
barrel.  Other  bounties  are  granted  to  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  the  moll  fuccefsful  veiTels  employed  in  the  her¬ 
ring  and  Newfoundland  filheries,  and  in  the  fouthern 
whale  fiihery. 

It  is  unneceffary  and  impradicable,  in  this  place,  to 
enter  into  a  full  detail  of  our  cuflomhoufe  laws.  In¬ 
deed,  all  that  can  be  admitted  into  a  work  of  this 
kind,  mull  convey  but  very  imperfect  information  $ 
and  even  that  little  becomes  ufelefs  in  a  Ihort  time 
from  alterations  in  the  law.  We  have  therefore  only 
marked  the  general  outlines  in  the  prefent  article  \ 
which,  however,  will  be  fufficient  to  enable  the  reader 
to  judge  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Britifh  legis¬ 
lature  has  a&ed.  How  far  the  means  employed  have 
contributed  to  the  ends  propofed,  and  how  far  the  ends 
themfelves  are  always  wife  j  or  whether  a  trade  encum¬ 
bered  by  fewer  reflri&ions  would  not  prove  more  ex- 
tenfive  and  beneficial  j  has  often  been  a  fubjedl  of  dif- 
cuffion. 

Mercantile  LAWS .  The  laws  relating  to  commercial 

and 
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Mercantile  and  maritime  affairs  approach  nearer  to  uniformity 
Laws,  through  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  than  thoie 
^Laws1"6  on  ot^er  fuhje£ts.  Some  of  the  fundamental  regular 
t_  tions  have  been  taken  from  the  Roman  law  ;  others 

have  been  fuggefted  by  experience,  during  the  pro- 
grefs  of  commerce;  and  the  whole  have  been  gradual¬ 
ly  reduced  to  a  fyflem,  and  adopted  into  the  laws  of 
trading  nations,  but  with  fome  local  varieties  and  ex¬ 
ceptions. 

The  Britifh  legiflature  has  enabled  many  ffatutesre- 
fpecting  commerce  ;  yet  the  greater  part  of  our  mer¬ 
cantile  law  is  to  be  collected  from  the  decifions  of  our 
courts  of  juflice,  founded  on  the  cuflom  of  merchants. 
A  proof  of  fuch  cuflom,  where  no  dire6t  ftatute  inter¬ 
feres,  determines  the  controverfy,  and  becomes  a  pre¬ 
cedent  for  regulating  like  cafes  afterwards.  The  exig¬ 
ence  of  a  cuflom  not  formerly  recognized,  is,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  determined  by  a  jury  of  merchants. 

The  mofl  common  mercantile  contrails  are  thofc  be¬ 
tween  buyer  and  feller  ;  between  fa£lor  and  employer; 
between  partners ;  between  the  owners,  mailers,  ma¬ 
riners,  and  freighters  of  fliips  ;  between  infurers  and 
the  owners  of  the  fubje61  infured  ;  and  between  the 
parties  concerned  in  tranfa&ing  bills  of  exchange.  See 
Factorage,  Sale,  Partnership,  Insurance,  Bill, 
&c.  and  the  next  article. 

Maritime  LATVS.  The  mofl  ancient  fyflem  of  mari¬ 
time  laws  is  that  of  Rhodes,  which  was  in  force  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  afterwards 
incorporated  into  the  Roman  law.  Although,  in  fome 
parts,  not  applicable  to  the  prefent  Rate  of  trade,  and, 
in  others,  now  hardly  intelligible,  it  contains  the  ground¬ 
work  of  the  mofl  equitable  and  beneficial  rules  obferv- 
ed  in  modern  commerce.  A  like  fyflem  was  fet  forth 
by  Richard  I.  of  England,  called  the  Statutes  of  Oleron  ; 
and  another,  by  the  town  of  Wifby,  in  the  ifland  of 
Gothland.  From  thefe  fyfleins,  improved  and  enlarged 
in  the  courfe  of  time,  our  general  maritime  law  is  de¬ 
rived.  The  jurifdi£lion  of  matters  purely  maritime 
belongs,  in  England,  to  the  court  of  admiralty,  which 
proceeds  on  the  civil  law  ;  but  their  proceedings  are 
fubjcfl  to  the  controul,  and  their  decifions  to  the  re¬ 
view,  of  the  fu per ior  courts. 

We  fhall  here  confider  the  obligations  which  fubfifl 
between  the  maflers  or  owners  of  fhips,  the  freighters, 
and  the  furnifhers  of  provifions  or  repairs. 

1.  Maflers  and  Freighters .  A  charter  party  is  a  con¬ 
trail  between  the  mailer  and  freighters,  in  which  the 
fhip  and  voyage  is  deferibed,  and  the  time  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  performing  it  are  afeertained. 

The  freight  is  mofl  frequently  determined  for  the 
whole  voyage,  without  refpeil  to  time.  Sometimes  it 
depends  on  the  time. 

In  the  former  cafe,  it  is  either  fixed  at  a  certain  fum 
for  the  whole  cargo  ;  or  fo  much  per  ton,  barrel  bulk, 
or  other  wreight  or  meafure  ;  or  fo  much  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  the  cargo.  This  lafl  is  common  on  goods 
fent  to  America ;  and  the  invoices  are  produced  to  af- 
certain  the  value. 

The  burden  of  the  fhip  is  generally  mentioned  in  the 
contra£l,  in  this  manner,  one  hundred  tons ,  or  thereby  ; 
and  the  number  mentioned  ought  not  to  differ  above 
5  tons,  at  mofl,  from  the  exa£l  meafure.  If  a  certain 
fum  be  agreed  on  for  the  freight  of  the  fhip,  it  muff 
all  be  paid,  although  the  fhip,  when  meafured,  fhould 
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prove  lefs,  unlefs  the  burden  be  warranted ,  If  the  Maritime 
fhip  be  freighted  for  tranfporting  cattle,  or  flaves,  at  fo  ( ^aws. 
much  a  head,  and  fome  of  them  die  on  the  pafiage, 
freight  is  only  due  for  fuch  as  are  delivered  alive;  but, 
if  for  lading  them,  it  is  due  for  all  that  were  put  on 
board. 

When  a  whole  fhip  is  freighted,  if  the  mailer  fullers 
any  other  goods  befides  thofe  of  the  freighter  to  be  put 
on  board,  he  is  liable  for  damages. 

It  is  common  to  mention  the  number  of  days  that 
the  fhip  fhall  continue  at  each  port  to  load  or  unload. 

The  ex  predion  ufed  is,  work  weather  days  ;  to  fignify, 
that  Sundays,  holidays,  and  days  when  the  weather 
flops  the  work,  are  not  reckoned,  if  the  fhip  be  de¬ 
tained  longer,  a  daily  allowance  is  often  agreed  on,  in 
name  of  demurrage . 

If  the  voyage  be  completed  in  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  without  any  misfortune,  the  mailer  has  a  right 
to  demand  payment  of  the  freight  before  he  delivers 
the  goods.  But  if  the  fafe  delivery  be  prevented  by 
any  fault  or  accident,  the  parties  are  liable,  according 
to  the  following  rules. 

If  the  merchant  do  not  load  the  fhip  within  the  time 
agreed  on,  the  mafler  may  engage  with  another,  and 
recover  damages. 

If  the  merchant  load  the  fhip,  and  recal  it  after  it 
has  fet  fail,  he  muff  pay  the  whole  freight ;  but  if  he 
unload  it  before  it  fets  fail,  he  is  liable  for  damages 
only. 

If  a  merchant  loads  goods  which  it  is  not  lawful  to 
export,  and  the  fliip  be  prevented  from  proceeding 
on  that  account,  he  muff  pay  the  freight  notwith- 
flanding. 

If  the  fhipmafler  be  not  ready  to  proceed  on  the 
voyage  at  the  time  agreed  on,  the  merchant  may  load 
the  whole,  or  part  of  the  cargo,  on  board  another 
fliip,  and  recover  damages  ;  but  chance,  or  notorious 
accident,  by  the  marine  law,  releafes  the  mafler  from 
damages. 

If  an  embargo  be  laid  on  the  fliip  before  it  fails,  the 
charter-party  is  diflolved,  and  the  merchant  pays  the 
expence  of  loading  and  unloading  ;  but  if  the  embargo 
be  only  for  a  fhort  limited  time,  the  voyage  fhall  be 
performed  when  it  expires,  and  neither  party  is  liable 
for  damages. 

If  the  fhipmafler  fails  to  any  other  port  than  that 
agreed  on,  without  neceffity,  he  is  liable  for  damages; 
if  through  neceffity,  he  muff  fail  to  the  port  agreed  on, 
at  his  own  expence. 

If  a  fhip  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  retaken  or 
ranfomed,  the  charter-party  continues  in  force. 

If  the  mafler  transfer  the  goods  from  his  own  fliip 
to  another,  without  neceffity,  and  they  perifh,  he  is 
liable  for  the  value  ;  but  if  his  own  fhip  be  in  immi¬ 
nent  danger,  the  goods  may  be  put  on  board  another 
fhip  at  the  rifk  of  the  owner. 

If  a  fhip  be  freighted  out  and  home,  and  a  fum 
agreed  on  for  the  whole  voyage,  nothing  is  due  till  it 
return  ;  and  the  whole  is  loff  if  the  fhip  be  loft  on  the 
return. 

If  a  certain  fum  be  fpecified  for  the  homeward  voy¬ 
age,  it  is  due,  although  the  fadlor  abroad  fhould  have 
no  goods  to  fend  home. 

In  the  cafe  of  a  fhip  freighted  to  Madeira,  Caroli¬ 
na,  and  home,  a  particular  freight  fixed  for  the  home¬ 
ward 
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Maritime  ward  voyage,  and  an  option  referved  for  the  factor  at 
^aws-  Carolina  to  decline  it,  unlefs  the  (hip  arrived  before 

y  jit  of  March  :  the  fhipmafter,  forefeeing  he  could  not 

arrive  there  within  that  time,  and  might  be  difap- 
pointed  of  a  frieght,  did  not  go  there  at  all.  He 
was  found  liable  in  damages,  as  the  obligation  was 
abfolute  on  his  part,  and  conditional  only  on  the 
oilier. 

If  the  goods  be  damaged  without  fault  of  the  fliip 
or  matter,  the  owner  is  not  obliged  to  receive  them 
and  pay  freight,  but  he  muft  either  receive  the  whole, 
or  abandon  the  whole  ;  he  cannot  choofe  thofe  that  are 
in  bed  order,  and  reje&  the  others.  If  the  goods  be 
damaged  through  the  inefficiency  of  the  ffiip,  the 
mafter  is  liable  for  the  fame  ;  but,  if  it  be  owing  to 
ftrefs  of  weather,  he  is  not  accountable.  It  is  cuftom- 
ary  for  ffiipmafters,  when  they  fufpeft  damage,  to  take 
a  protejl  ogainjl  wind  and  weather ,  at  their  arrival. 
Eut  as  this  is  the  declaration  of  a  party,  it  does 
not  bear  credit,  unlefs  fupported  by  collateral  circum- 
ilances. 

If  part  of  the  goods  be  thrown  overboard,  or  taken 
by  the  enemy,  the  part  delivered  pays  freight. 

The  fhipmafter  is  accountable  for  all  the  goods  re¬ 
ceived  on  board,  by  himfelf  or  mariners,  unlefs  they 
perifh  by  the  a£!  of  God,  or  of  the  king’s  enemies. 

Shipmafters  are  not  liable  for  leakage  on  liquors  ; 
nor  accountable  for  the  contents  of  packages,  unlefs 
packed  and  delivered  in  their  prefence. 

Upon  a  principle  of  equity,  that  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  differences  arifing  with  regard  to 
freight,  when  the  cafe  is  doubtful,  ought  rather  to  be 
determined  in  favour  of  the  fhipmafter. 

2.  'Ship  and  Owners  with  Creditors .  When  debts  are 
contracted  for  provifions  or  repairs  to  a  ffiip,  or  arife 
from  a  failure  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  obliga¬ 
tions,  the  fhip  and  tackle,  and  the  owners,  are  liable 
for  the  debt,  as  well  as  the  mafter. 

By  the  mercantile  law,  the  owners  are  liable  in  all 
raffs,  without  limitation  ;  but  by  ftatute,  they  are  not 
liable  for  embezzlement  beyond  their  value  of  (hip, 
tackle,  and  freight. 

A  fhipmafter  may  pledge  his  fhip  for  neceffary  re¬ 
pairs  during  a  voyage  ;  and  this  hypothecation  is  im¬ 
plied  by  the  maritime  law  when  fuch  debts  are  con¬ 
tracted.  This  regulation  is  neceffary,  and  is  therefore 
adopted  by  all  commercial  nations;  for,  other  wife,  tile 
mafter  might  not  find  credit  for  neceffary  repairs,  and 
the  fhip  might  be  loft.  If  repairs  be  made  at  different 
places,  the  laft  are  preferable. 

The  relief  againft  the  fliip  is  competent  to  the  court 
cf  admiralty  in  England,  only  when  repairs  are  fur- 
nifhed  during  the  courff  of  a  voyage  ;  for  the  neceftity 
of  the  cafe  extends  no  further.  If  a  fliip  be  repaired 
at  home  (e.  g.  upon  the  river  Thames),  the  creditor  is 
only  entitled  to  relief  at  common  law. 

The  creditor  may  fue  either  the  mafter  or  owners  ; 
but  if  he  undertook  the  work  on  the  fpecial  promife 
of  the  one,  the  other  is  not  liable. 

If  the  mafter  buys  provifions  on  credit,  the  owners 
are  liable  for  the  debt,  though  they  have  given  him 
money  to  pay  them. 

If  a  fhip  be  mortgaged,  and  afterwards  loft  at  fea, 
ihe  owners  muft  pay  the  debt;  for  the  mortgage  is 
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only  an  additional  ffeurity,  though  there  be  no  exprefs  Matitl me 
words  to  that  purpofe  in  the  covenant.  Laws* 

If  a  blip  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  ranfomed,  the 
owners  are  liable  to  pay  the  ranfom,  though  the  ran- 
fomer  die  in  the  hands  of  the  captors. 

3 .  Owners  of  fhip  and  cargo  with  each  other .  There 
is  a  mutual  obligation  which  f'ubfifts  between  all  the 
owners  of  a  fhip  and  cargo.  In  time  of  danger,  it 
is  often  neceffary  to  incur  a  certain  lofs  of  part  for 
the  greater  ffeurity  of  the  reft  ;  to  cut  a  cable  ;  to 
lighten  the  fliip,  by  throwing  part  of  the  goods  over¬ 
board  ;  to  run  it  afhore  ;  or  the  like  :  and  as  it  is  un¬ 
reasonable  that  the  owners  of  the  thing  expofed  for 
the  common  fafety  fhould  bear  the  whole  lofs,  it  is 
defrayed  by  an  equal  contribution  among  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  fliip,  cargo,  and  freight.  This  is  the  fa¬ 
mous  Lex  Rhodia  de  jattu ,  and  is  now  called  a  general 
average . 

The  cuftom  of  valuing  goods  which  contribute  to  a 
general  average,  is  not  uniform  in  all  places.  They 
are  generally  valued  at  the  price  they  yield  at  the  port 
of  deftination,  charges  deduced  ;  and  goods  thrown 
overboard  are  valued  at  the  price  they  would  have 
yielded  there.  Sailors  wages,  clothes  and  money  be- 
longing  to  paffengers,  and  goods  belonging  to  the  king, 
pay  no  general  average  ;  but  proprietors  of  gold  and 
filver,  in  cafe  of  goods  being  thrown  overboard,  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  full  extent  of  their  intereft. 

The  following  particulars  are  charged  as  general 
average  :  Damage  fuftained  in  an  engagement  with  the 
enemy  ;  attendance  on  the  wounded,  and  reward;-  given 
for  fervice  in  time  of  danger,  or  gratuities  to  the  wi¬ 
dows  or  children  of  the  (lain  ;  ranfom  ;  goods  given  to 
the  enemy  in  the  nature  of  a  ranfom  ;  charges  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  fhip  to  a  place  of  fafety  when  in  danger  from 
the  enemy,  or  waiting  for  convoy  ;  charges  of  quaran¬ 
tine  ;  goods  thrown  overboard  ;  mafts  or  rigging  cut  ; 
holes  cut  in  the  fhip  to  clear  it  of  water  ;  pilotage, 
when  a  leak  is  fprung  ;  damage,  when  voluntarily  run 
aground,  and  expence  of  bringing  it  afloat  ;  goods 
loft  by  being  put  in  a  lighter  ;  the  long  boat  loft  in 
lightening  the  fhip  in  time  of  danger ;  hire  of  cables 
and  anchors  ;  charges  of  laying  in  ballaft,  victualling, 
and  guarding  the  fliip  when  detained  ;  charges  at  law, 
in  reclaiming  the  fliip  and  cargo ;  intereft  and  commif- 
fion  on  all  thefe  difburft  merits. 

Though  goods  put  on  board  a  lighter,  and  loft,  are 
charged  as  a  general  average  ;  yet  if  the  lighter  be 
faved,  and  the  fliip  with  the  reft  of  the  goods  be  loft, 
the  goods  in  the  lighter  belong  to  their  refpeftive 
proprietors,  without  being  liable  to  any  contribu¬ 
tion. 

If  part  of  the  goods  be  plundered  by  a  pirate,  the 
proprietor  or  fhipmafter  is  not  entitled  to  any  contri¬ 
bution. 

The  effential  circumftances  that  conftitute  a  general 
average  are  the  ff  ;  the  lots  muft  be  the  effect  of  a  vo¬ 
luntary  action  ;  and  the  object  of  that  action  the  com¬ 
mon  fafety  of  the  whole.  Quarantine,  which  is  allow¬ 
ed,  fee  ms  not  to  fall  within  this  defeription. 

4.  ^ uarantine .  See  Quarantine. 

Wrecks.  See  Vv  RECK. 

6.  Imprtfs .  See  Impressing. 

7.  Infurance .  See  Insurance, 

7  Game* 
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G AMR- Law?.  See  the  article  Game. 

Sir  William  Blackftone,  treating  of  the  alterations  m 
our  laws,  and  mentioning  franchiles  granted  of  chafe 
and  free  warren,  as  well  to  preferve  the  breed  of  ani¬ 
mals,  as  to  indulge  the  fubjedf,  adds,  “  From  a  ilmilar 
principle  to  which,  though  the  foreft  laws  are  now  mi¬ 
tigated,  and  by  degrees  grown  entirely  obfolete  j  yet 
from  this  root  has  fprung  a  baft  arc! flip,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  game  law,  now  arrived  to  and  wantoning 
in  its  higheft  vigour  :  both  founded  upon  the  fame  un- 
reafonable  notion  of  permanent  property  in  wild  crea¬ 
tures  }  and  both  produ&ive  of  the  fame  tyranny  to  the 
commons*,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  foreft  laws 
eftabliihed  only  one  mighty  hunter  throughout  the 
land  ;  the  game  laws  have  raifed  a  little  Nimrod  in 
every  manor.  And  in  one  refpedt  the  ancient  law'  was 
much  lefs  unreasonable  than  the  modern  3  for  the  king’s 
grantee  of  a  chafe  or  free  warren,  might  kill  game  in 
every  part  of  his  franchife  ;  but  now,  though  a  free¬ 
holder  of  lefs  than  iocl.  a  year  is  forbidden  to  kill  par¬ 
tridge  upon  his  own  efiate,  yet  nobody  elfe  (not  even 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  unlefs  he  hath  a  grant  of  free 
warren)  can  do  it  without  committing  a  trefpafs  and  fub- 
jecling  himfeif  to  an  atlion. 

Under  the  article  Game,  the  deftroving  fueh  beaffs 
and  fowls  as  are  ranked  under  that  denomination,  was 
obftrved  (upon  the  old  principles  of  the  foreft  law) 
to  be  a  trefspafs  and  offence  in  all  perfons  alike,  who 
have  not  authority  from  the  crown  to  kill  game  (which 
is  royal  property)  by  the  grant  of  either  a  free  war¬ 
ren,  or  at  leaft  a  manor  of  their  ow  n.  But  the  laws 
called  the  game  laws  have  alfo  inflidted  additional  pu- 
nifliments  (chiefly  pecuniary)  on  perfons  guilty  of  this 
general  offence,  unlefs  they  be  people  of  fuch  rank  or 
fortune  as  is  therein  particularly  fpecified.  All  perfons, 
therefore,  of  w'hat  property  or  diftindtion  foever,  that 
kill  game  out  of  their  own  territories,  or  even  upon 
their  own  eftates,  without  the  king’s  licence  exprefied 
by  the  grant  of  a  franchife,  are  guilty  of  the  firft  ori¬ 
ginal  offence  of  encroaching  on  the  royal  prerogative. 
And  thofe  indigent  perfons  who  do  fo,  without  having 
fuch  rank  or  fortune  as  is  generally  called  a  qualifi¬ 
cation,  are  guilty,  not  only  of  the  original  offence,  but 
of  the  aggravations  alfo  created  by  the  ftatutes  for 
prefer  ving  the  game :  which  aggravations  are  fo  fe- 
verely  punifhed,  and  thofe  punifhments  fo  implacably 
inflidled,  that  the  offence  againft  the  king  is  feldom 
thought  of,  provided  the  miserable  delinquent  can  make 
his  peace  with  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  only  ra¬ 
tional  footing  upon  which  this  offence,  thus  aggravated, 
can  be  confidered  as  a  crime,  is,  that  in  low*  and  indi¬ 
gent  perfons  it  promotes  idlenefs,  and  takes  them  away 
from  their  proper  employments  and  callings  :  which  is 
an  offence  againft  the  public  police  and  economy  of 
the  commonwealth. 

The  ftatutes  for  preferring  the  game  are  many  and 
various,  and  not  a  little  obfeure  and  intricate  3  it  be¬ 
ing  remarked,  that  in  one  ftatute  only,  5  Ann.  c.  14. 
there  is  falfe  grammar  in  no  fewer  than  fix  places,  be- 
fides  other  miftakes  :  the  occafion  of  W’hich,  or  what 
denomination  of  perfons  were  probably  the  penners  of 
tliefe  ftatutes,  it  is  unneceiTary  here  to  inquire.  It 
may  be  in  general  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  qua¬ 
lifications  for  killing  game,  as  they  are  ufually  called, 
or  more  properly  the  exemptions  from  the  penalties 
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inflidled  by  the  llatute  law,  are,  1.  The  having  a  free¬ 
hold  eftate  of  tool,  per  annum  ;  there  being  fifty  times 
the  property  requiied  to  enable  a  man  to  kill  a  par¬ 
tridge,  as  to  vote  for  a  knight  of  the  fhire.  2.  A 
leafehold  for  99  years  of  150I.  per  annum.  3.  Being 
the  fon  and  heir  apparent  of  an  efquire  (a  very  loole 
and  vague  defeription)  or  perfon  of  i’upcrior  degree.— 
4.  Being  the  owner  or  keeper  of  a  foreft,  park,  chafe, 
or  warren.  For  unqualified  perfons  tranigreffing  thefe 
law*?,  by  killing  game,  keeping  engines  fer  that  pur- 
pofe,  or  even  having  game  in  their  cuftody,  or  for  per¬ 
fons  (however  qualified)  that  kill  game  or  have  it  in 
poffeflion,  at  unfeafonable  times  of  the  year,  or  unfea- 
fonable  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  on  Sundays  or  on 
Chriflmas  day,  there  are  various  penalties  aftigned,  cor¬ 
poral  and  pecuniary,  by  different  ftatutes  (after  men¬ 
tioned),  on  any  of  which,  but  only  on  one  at  a  time, 
the  juftices  may  convidt  in  a  fummary  wray,  or  (in  molt 
of  them)  profecutions  may  be  carried  on  at  the  aflizes. 
And,  laftly,  by  ftatute  28  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  no  perfon, 
however  qualified  to  kill,  may  make  merchandife  of 
this  valuable  privilege,  by  felling  or  expofing  to  iale 
any  game,  on  pain  of  like  forfeiture  as  if  he  had  no- 
qualification. 

The  ftatutes  above  referred  to  are  as  follow  :  No 
perfon  fliall  take  pheafants  or  partridges  with  engines 
in  another  man’s  ground,  without  licenfe,  on  pain  of 
iol.  flat.  II  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  If  any  perfon  fhall  take 
or  kill  any  pheafants  or  partridges  with  any  net  in  the 
night  time,  they  fliall  forfeit  20s.  for  every  pheafantr 
and  ics.  for  every  partridge  taken  :  and  hunting  with 
fpaniels  in  (landing  corn,  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  40s. 
23  Eliz.  c.  10.  Thofe  who  kill  any  pheafant,  par¬ 
tridge,  duck,  heron,  hare,  or  other  game,  are  liable 
to  a  forfeiture  of  20s.  for  every  fowl  and  hare  3  and 
felling,  or  buying  to  fell  again,  any  hare,  pheafant, 
the  forfeiture  is  10s.  for  each  hare,  See.  1  Jac.  I.  c.  17. 
Alfo  pheafants  or  partridges  are  not  to  be  taken  be¬ 
tween  the  firft  of  July  and  the  laft  of  Auguft,  on  pain 
of  imprifonment  for  a  month,  unlefs  the  offenders  pay 
20s.  for  every  pheafant,  See.  killed  :  and  conftables, 
having  a  juftice  of  peace’s  warrant,  may  fearch  for 
game  and  nets,  in  the  poffeffion  of  perfons  not  quaii~ 
fled  by  law  to  kill  game  or  to  keep  fuch  nets, 
7  Jac.  I.  c.  II.  Conftables,  by  a  warrant  of  a  juftictr 

of  peace,  are  to  fearch  houfes  of  fufpedled  perfons  for 
game:  and  if  any  game  be  found  upon  them,  and  they 
do  not  give  a  good  account  how  they  came  by  the* 
fame,  they  (hall  forfeit  for  every  hare,  pheafant,  or 
partridge,  not  under  55.  nor  exceeding  20s.  And  in¬ 
ferior  tradefmen  hunting,  &c.  are  fubjedl  to  the  pe¬ 
nalties  of  the  adl,  and  may  like  wife  be  fued  for  tref¬ 
pafs.  If  officers  of  the  army  or  foldiers  kill  game  with¬ 
out  leave,  they  forfeit  5I.  an  officer,  and  10s.  a  fol- 
dier  ;  4  and  5  W.  and  M.  c.  23.  Higglers,  chapmen, 
carriers,  innkeepers,  vidluallers,  Sec.  having  in  their 
cuftody  hare,  pheafant,  partridge,  heath  game,  &c. 
(except  fent  by  fome  perfon  qualified  to  kill  game), 
{hall  forfeit  for  every  hare  and  fowl  5I.  to  be  levied 
by  diftrefs  arid  fale  of  their  goods,  being  proved  by  one 
witnefe,  before  a  juftice  j  and  for  want  of  diftrefs  (half 
be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  correction  for  three 
months :  one  moiety  of  the  forfeiture  to  the  informer, 
and  the  other  to  the  poor.  And  felling  game,  or  of¬ 
fering  the  fame  to  fale,  incurs  the  like  penalty  3  where- 
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Game-  in  hare  and  other  game  found  in  a  fhop,  &c.  is  ad- 

Laws.  judged  an  expofmg  to  fale  :  killing  hares  in  the  night 
is  liable  to  the  fame  penalties  :  and  if  any  perfons  fhall 
drive  wild  fowls  with  nets,  between  the  firft  day  of  July 
and  the  firft  of  September,  they  fhall  forfeit  5?.  for 
every  fowl  ;  5  Ann.  c.  14.  9  ann,  c.  25.  If  any 
unqualified  perfon  fhall  keep  a  gun,  he  (hall  forfeit 
I ol.  ;  and  perlons  being  qualified  may  take  guns  from 
thofe  that  are  not,  and  break  them  ;  21  and  22  Car.  II. 
c.  25.  and  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  One  juftice  of  peace,  up¬ 
on  examination  and  proof  of  the  offence,  may  commit 
the  offender  till  he  hath  paid  the  forfeiture  of  iol. 
And  perfons,  not  qualified  by  law,  keeping  dogs,  nets, 
or  other  engines  to  kill  game,  being  convifted  thereof 
before  a  juftice  of  peace,  (hall  forfeit  5I.  or  be  fent  to 
the  houfe  of  correction  for  three  months  ;  and  the 
dogs,  game,  &c.  Avail  be  taken  from  them,  by  the 
ftatute  5  Ann.  If  a  perfon  hunt  upon  the  ground  of 
another,  fuch  other  perfon  cannot  juftify  killing  of  his 
dogs,  as  appears  by  2  Roll.  Abr.  567.  But  it  was 
otherwife  adjudged,  Mich.  33  Car.  II.  in  C.  B. 

2  Cro.  44.  and  fee  3  Lev.  xxviii.  In  aftions  of  debt, 
qui  tam ,  &. c.  by  a  eommon  informer  on  the  ftatute 
5  Ann.  for  ijl.  wherein  the  plaintiff  declared  on  two 
feveral  counts,  one  for  iol.  for  killing  two  partridges, 
the  other  for  5I.  for  keeping  an  engine  to  deftroy  the 
game,  not  being  qualified,  &:c.  the  plaintiff  had  a  ver- 
dift  for  5I.  only  :  this  adtion  was  brought  by  virtue  of 
the  flat.  8  Geo.  I.  See  flat.  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  See 
likewife  24  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  for  the  better  prefervation 
of  the  game  in  Scotland.  By  the  fiat.  2 6  Geo.  II. 
c.  2.  all  fuits  and  aftions  brought  by  virtue  of  fiat.  8 
Geo.  I.  c. - for  the  recovery  of  any  pecuniary  pe¬ 

nalty,  or  fum  of  money,  for  offences  committed  againft 
any  law  for  the  better  prefervation  of  the  game,  fhall 
be  brought  before  the  end  of  the  fecond  term  after  the 
offence  committed. 

By  28  Geo.  II.  c.  1 2.  perfons  felling,  or  expofing 
to  fale,  any  game,  are  liable  to  the  penalties  inflidted 
by  5  Ann.  c.  14.  on  higglers,  &c.  offering  game  to 
fale  :  and  game  found  in  the  houfe  or  poffeffion  of  a 
poulterer,  falefman,  fifhmonger,  cook,  or  pafiry  cook, 
is  deemed  expofing  thereof  to  fale. 

By  2  Geo.  III.  c.  19.  after  the  firft  June  1762,  no 
perfon  may  take,  kill,  buy  or  fell,  or  have  in  his  cu- 
llody,  any  partridge  between  12th  February  and  ift 
September,  or  pheafant  between  ift  February  and  ift 
Odtober,  or  heath  fowl  between  ift  January  and  20th 
Auguft,  or  groufe  between  ift  December  and  25th 
July,  in  any  year  ;  pheafants  taken  in  their  proper 
feafon,  and  kept  in  mews,  or  breeding  places  excepted  : 
and  perfons  offending  in  any  of  the  cafes  aforefaid,  for¬ 
feit  5I.  per  bird,  to  the  profecutor,  to  be  recovered, 
with  full  cofts,  in  any  of  the  courts  at  Wcftminfter. 
By  this  adt,  likewife,  the  whole  of  the  pecuniary  pe¬ 
nalties  under  the  8  Geo.  I.  c.  19.  may  be  fued  for,  and 
recovered  to  the  foie  ufe  of  the  profecutor,  with  dou¬ 
ble  cofts  ;  and  no  part  thereof  to  go  to  the  poor  of 
the  parifh. 

By  5  Geo.  III.  c.  14.  perfons  convidled  of  enter¬ 
ing  warrens  in  the  night  time,  and  taking  or  killing 
coneys  there,  or  aiding  or  aftifting  therein,  may  be 
punifhed  by  transportation,  or  by  whipping,  fine,  or 
imprifonment.  Perfons  convidled  on  this  aft,  not  liable 
to  be  convifted  under  any  former  aft.  This  aft  does 
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not  extend  to  the  deftroying  coneys  in  the  day  time,  Garre* 
on  the  fea  and  river  banks  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  Laws, 
&c.  No  fatisfaftion  to  be  made  for  damages  occafioned  '*~*am* 
by  entry,  unlefs  they  exceed  is.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  mention  an  aft  lately  made,  and  not  yet  repealed, 
viz.  10  Geo.  III.  c.  19.  for  prefervation  of  the  game, 
which  (hows  the  importance  of  the  objeft.  It  is  thereby 
enafted,  That  if  any  perfon  kill  any  hare,  &c.  between 
funfetting  and  funrifing,  or  ufe  any  gun,  See.  for  de¬ 
ftroying  game,  he  fhall  for  the  firft  offence  be  imprifoned 
for  anytime  not  exceeding  fix  nor  lefs  than  three  months : 
if  guilty  of  a  fecond  offence,  after  conviftion  of  a  firft, 
to  be  imprifoned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  12  months 
nor  lefs  than  fix  ;  and  (hall  alfo  within  three  days  after 
the  time  of  his  commitment,  either  for  the  firft  or  for 
any  other  offence,  be  once  publicly  whipped. 

By  25  George  III.  c.  50.  and  31  George  III.  c.  21. 
every  perfon  in  Great  Britain  (the  royal  family  ex¬ 
cepted),  who  (hall,  after  July  1.  1785,  ufe  any  dog, 
gun,  net,  or  other  engine,  for  the  taking  or  deftruftion 
of  game  (not  afting  as  gamekeeper),  (hall  deliver  in 
a  paper  or  account  in  writing,  containing  his  name  and 
place  of  abode,  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  or  his  deputy, 
and  annually  take  out  a  certificate  thereof;  and  every 
fuch  certificate  fhall  be  charged  with  a  (lamp  duty  o£ 

2l.  2s.  (and  an  additional  il.  is.  by  31  George  III. 
c.  21.)  making  in  the  whole  3I.  3s. — Every  deputation 
of  a  gamekeeper  fhall  be  regiftered  with  the  clerk  of 
the  peace,  and  fuch  gamekeeper  (hall  annually  take  out 
a  certificate  thereof ;  which  certificate  (hall  be  charged 
with  a  (lamp  duty  of  I  os.  6d.  (and  an  additional  10s. 

6d.  by  31  Geo.  III.  c.  21.),  making  in  the  whole  il. 
is. — The  duties  to  be  under  the  management  of  the 
commifiioners  of  the  ftamp  office. 

From  and  after  the  faid  ift  of  July  1785,  the  c^er^ 
of  the  peace  (hall  annually  deliver  to  perfons  requiring 
the  fame,  duly  damped,  a  certificate  or  licenfe  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  form  therein  mentioned,  for  which  he 
(hall  be  entitled  to  demand  is.  for  his  trouble  ;  and  on 
refufal  or  negleft  to  deliver  the  fame,  forfeit  20I.— 

Every  certificate  to  bear  date  the  day  when  iffued,  and 
to  continue  in  force  to  the  ift  day  of  July  then  fol¬ 
lowing,  on  penalty  of  20I. 

After  the  ift  day  of  July  1785,  any  perfon  that 
fhall  ufe  any  grehound,  hound,  pointer,  fetting  dog, 
fpaniel,  or  other  dog,  or  any  gun,  net,  or  engine,  for 
taking  or  killing  of  game,  without  a  certificate,  is 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  20L  And  if  any  gamekeeper 
fhall,  for  the  fpace  of  20  days  after  the  faid  ift  day  of 
July,  or  if  any  gamekeeper  thereafter  to  be  appointed 
(hall,  for  the  fpace  of  20  days  next  after  fuch  ap¬ 
pointment,  negleft  or  refufe  to  regifter  his  deputation 
and  take  out  a  certificate  thereof,  he  is  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  2ol. 

The  clerks  of  the  peace  are  to  tranfmit  to  the 
ftamp  office  in  London  alphabetical  lifts  of  the  certi¬ 
ficates  granted  in  every  year  before  the  ift  day  of  Au¬ 
guft  under  penalty  of  2ol.  Thefe  lifts  are  to  be  kept 
at  the  ftamp  office  in  London,  and  there  to  be  in- 
fpefted  on  payment  of  is.  :  And  the  commiflioners  of 
the  ftamp  duties  are,  once  or  oftener  in  every  year,  as 
foon  as  fuch  lifts  are  tranfmitted  to  them,  to  caufe  the 
fame  to  be  publifhed  in  the  newfpapers  circulating,  in 
each  county,  or  fuch  public  paper  as  they  fhall  think 
moft  proper. 

Gamekeepers 
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Gamekeepers  were  firft  introduced  by  the  qualifica- 
tion  aft,  22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  25.  and  fubfequent  fta- 
tutes  have  made  a  number  of  various  regulations  re- 
fpefting  theift.  This  authorifes  lords  of  manors  of  the 
degree  of  efquire,  to  appoint  gamekeepers,  who  fhall 
have  power,  within  the  manor,  to  feize  guns,  nets,  and 
Engines,  kept  by  unqualified  perfons  to  deftroy  game. 

By  5  Ann.  c.  14.  f.  14.  lords  and  ladies  of  manors 
are  authorifed  to  empower  their  gamekeepers  to  hill 
game  •,  but  prohibited  the  latter,  under  pain  of  three 
months  imprifonment,  from  felling  or  difpofing  of  the 
game  fo  killed,  without  the  confent  of  the  lord  or  lady, 
Under  whole  appointment  they  afted. 

By  3  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  no  lord  of  a  manor  is  to  ap¬ 
point  any  perfon  to  be  a  gamekeeper  with  power  to 
take  and  kill  game,  unlefs  fuch  perfon  be  qualified  by 
law  fo  to  do,  or  be  truly  and  properly  a  fervant  to  the 
lord,  or  immediately  employed  to  take  or  kill  game, 
for  the  foie  ufe  or  benefit  of  the  faid  lord.  Offences 
fegainff  this  aft  to  be  punifhed  with  pecuniary  fines. 

"Gamekeepers  are  enumerated  among  the  different 
defcriptions  of  fervants,  chargeable  with  the  duty  under 
25  Geo.  III.  c.  43. 

If  any  gamekeeper,  who  (hall  have  regiftered  his 
deputation,  and  taken  out  a  certificate  thereof,  fliall 
be  changed,  and  a  new  gamekeeper  appointed  in  his 
Head,  the  firft  certificate  is  declared  null  and  void,  and 
the  perfon  afting  under  the  fame,  after  notice,  is  liable 
to  the  penalty  of  20I.  And  any  perfon  in  purfuit  of 
game,  who  ftiall  refufe  to  produce  his  certificate,  or  to 
tell  his  name  or  place  of  abode,  or  (hall  give  in  any 
ialfe  or  fiftitious  name  or  place  of  abode  to  any  perfon 
requiring  the  fame,  who  fhall  have  obtained  a  certifi¬ 
cate,  is  liable  to  the  penalty  of  50I. 

The  certificates  are  not  to  authorize  perfons  to  kill 
game  at  any  time  prohibited  by  law,  nor  to  give  any 
perfon  any  right  to  kill  game,  unlefs  fuch  perfon  fnall 
be  qualified  fo  to  do  by  the  laws  now  in  being,  but  fhall 
be  liable  to  the  fame  penalties  as  if  this  aft  had  not 
paffed.  [So  that  though  by  this  aft  qualified  and 
unqualified  perfons  are  equally  included,  yet  having  a 
certificate  does  not  give  an  unqualified  perfon  a  right  to 
kill  game  :  the  point  of  right  ftill  ftands  upon  the  for¬ 
mer  afts  of  parliament  ;  and  any  unqualified  perfon  kil¬ 
ling  game  without  a  certificate,  is  not  only  liable  to  the 
penalty  inflifted  by  this  aft,  but  alfo  to  all  the  former 
penalties  relating  to  the  killing  of  game,  &.C.] 

Witneffes  refilling  to  appear  on  juftices  fummons,  or 
appearing  and  refilling  to  give  evidence,  forfeit  iol. 
The  certificates  obtained  under  deputations,  not  to  be 
given  in  evidence  for  killing  of  game  by  a  gamekeeper 
out  of  the  manor,  in  refpeft  of  which  fuch  deputation 
or  appointments  was  given  and  made.  Perfons  coun¬ 
terfeiting  ftamps  to  fuffer  death  as  felons. 

Penalties  exceeding  20I.  are  to  be  recovered  in  any 
of  his  maj eft y’s  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter ;  and 
penalties  not  exceeding  20I.  are  recoverable  before  two 
juftices,  and  may  be  levied  by  diftrefs.  The  whole  of 
the  penalties  go  to  the  informer. 

By  40  Geo.  III.  c.  50.  perfons  to  the  number  of 
two  or  more,  found  in  any  field,  &c.  or  other  open  or 
inclofed  ground,  between  eight  at  night  and  fix  in  the 
morning,  from  the  firft  day  of  Oftober  to  the  firft  of 
February,  or  between  the  hours  of  ten  at  night  and 
four  in  the  morning,  from  I  ft  February  to  firft  Ofto* 
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ber,  in  each  and  every  year,  having  any  gun  or  en¬ 
gine  to  kill  or  take  any  hare,  pheafant,  partridge, 
heathfowl,  commonly  called  black  game,  or  grous,  com¬ 
monly  called  red  game ,  or  any  other  game  ;  or  perfons 
aiding  them  with  offenlive  weapons,  maybe  apprehend¬ 
ed,  and,  on  conviftion  before  a  juftice,  ftiall  be  deem¬ 
ed  rogues  and  vagabonds,  within  the  meaning  of  17 
Geo.  III.  c.  5.  &c. 

Military  Law.  See  Military  and  Marine. 

LAW,  John,  the  famous  projeftor,  was  the  eld- 
eft  fon  of  a  goldfmith  in  Edinburgh,  by  Elizabeth 
Campbell,  heirefs  of  Lauriefton  near  that  city  ;  and 
was  born  about  the  year  1681.  He  was  bred  to  no 
bufinefs ;  but  poffeffed  great  abilities,  and  a  very 
fertile  invention.  He  had  the  addrefs,  when  but  a 
very  young  man,  to  recommend  himfelf  to  the  king’s 
minifters  in  Scotland  to  arrange  the  revenue  accounts, 
which  were  in  great  diforder  at  the  time  of  fettling 
the  equivalent  before  the  union  of  the  kingdoms. 
The  attention  of  the  Scottifii  parliament  being  alfo 
turned  to  the  contrivance  of  fome  means  for  fupply- 
ing  the  kingdom  with  money,  and  facilitating  the 
circulation  of  fpecie,  for  want  of  which  the  induf- 
try  of  Scotland  languifhed  ;  he  propofed  to  them, 
for  thefe  purpofes,  the  eftablifhment  of  a  bank  of  a 
particular  kind,  which  he  feems  to  have  imagined 
might  iffue  paper  to  the  amount  of  the  whole  value 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  country  :  but  this  fcheme 
the  parliament  by  no  means  thought  it  expedient  to 
adopt. 

His  father  dying  about  the  year  1704,  Law  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  fmall  eftate  of  Lauriefton  ;  but  the  rents 
being  infufficient  for  his  expences,  he  had  recourfe  to 
gaming.  He  was  tall  and  graceful  in  his  perfon,  and 
much  addifted  to  gallantry  and  finery  ;  and  giving  a 
fort  of  ton  at  Edinburgh,  he  went  commonly  by  the 
name  of  Beau  Law.  He  was  forced  to  fly  his  coun¬ 
try,  however,  in  the  midft  of  his  career,  in  confe- 
quence  of  having  fought  a  duel  and  killed  his  antago- 
nift  ;  and  in  fome  of  the  French  literary  gazettes  it  is 
faid  that  he  run  off  with  a  married  lady.  In  his  flight 
from  juftice  he  vifited  Italy  ;  and  was  banifhed  from 
Venice  and  Genoa,  becauie  he  contrived  to  drain  the 
youth  of  thefe  cities  of  their  money,  by  his  fuperiority 
in  calculation,  that  is,  by  being  a  cheat  and  a  (harper. 
He  wandered  over  all  Italy,  living  on  the  event  of  the 
moft  Angular  bets  and  wagers,  which  feemed  to  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  thofe  who  were  curious  after  novelty  ; 
but  which  were  always  of  the  moft  certain  fuccefs  with 
regard  to  him.  He  arrived  at  Turin,  and  propofed 
his  fyftem  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  faw  at  once, 
that,  by  deceiving  his  fubjefts,  he  would  in  a  ftiort 
time  have  the  whole  money  of  the  kingdom  in  his  pof- 
feflion  :  but  that  fagacious  prince  afking  him  how  his 
fubjefts  were  to  pay  their  taxes  when  all  their  money 
ftiould  be  gone,  Law  was  difconcerted,  not  expefting 
fuch  a  qu  eft  ion. 

Having  been  banifhed  from  Italy,  and  thus  repulfed 
at  Turin,  taw  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  was  al¬ 
ready  known  as  a  projeftor.  In  the  lifetime  of  Louis 
XIV.  he  had  tranfmitted  his  fchemes  to  Defmareft 
and  to  Chamillard,  who  had  rejefted  them  as  dan¬ 
gerous  innovations.  He  now  propofed  them  to  the 
Due  d’Orleans,  who  defired  Noailles  to  examine 
them,  to  be  as  favourable  in  his  report  as  poflible,  and 
4  X  to 
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ta .remark  fuch  of  them  as  were  prafticable.  Noailles 
’■‘""V  called  in  the  affiftance  of  feveral  merchants  and  bank¬ 
ers,  who  were  averfe  to  the  fyftem.  Law  then  propof- 
ed  the  eftabliftiment  of  a  bank,  compofed  of  a  com¬ 
pany,  with  a  itock  of  fix  millions.  Such  an  inftitu- 
tion  promifed  to  be  very  advantageous  to  commerce. 
An  arret  of  the  2d  March  1716  eftablifhed  this  bank, 
by  authority,  in  favour  of  Law  and  his  affociates*,  two 
hundred  thousand  (hares  were  inftituted  of  one  thou- 
land  livres  each ;  and  Law  depofited  in  it  to  the  value 
of  two  or  three  thoufand  crowns  which  he  had  accumu¬ 
lated  in  Italy,  by  gaming  or  otherwife.  This  eftablifh- 
ment  very  much  difpleafed  the  bankers,  becaufe  at  the 
beginning  bufiuefs  was  tranfafted  here  at  a  very  fmall 
premium,  which  the  old  financiers  had  charged  very 
highly.  Many  people  had  at  fir  ft  little  confidence  in 
this  bank  3  but  when  it  was  found  that  the  payments 
were  made  with  quicknefs  and  punftuality,  they  began 
to  prefer  its  notes  to  ready  money.  In  confequence  of 
this,  (hares  rofe  to  more  than  20  times  their  original 
Value  3  and  in  1719  their  valuation  was  more  than  80 
times  the  amount  of  all  the  current  fpeeie  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  But  the  following  year,  this  great  fabric  cf  falfe 
credit  fell  to  the  ground,  and  almoft  overthrew  the 
French  government,  ruining  fome  thoufands  of  fami¬ 
lies  3  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  fame  defperate  game 
Was  playing  by  the  South  fea  direftors  in  England,  in 
the  fame  fatal  year,  1720.  Law  being  exiled  as  foon 
as  the  credit  of  his  projects  began  to  fail*  retired  to 
Venice,  where  he  died  in  1729. 

The  principles  upon  which  Law’s  original  feheme  v'as 
founded,  are  explained  by  himfelf  in  A  Difcourfe  con¬ 
cerning  Money  and  Trade ,  which  he  publiftied  in  Scot¬ 
land  where  (as  we  have  feen)  he  firft  propofed  it.  44  The 
fplendid  but  vifionary  ideas  which  are  fet  forth  in  that 
and  fome  other  works  upon  the  fame  principles  (Dr 
Adam  Smith  obferves),  ftill  continue  to  make  an  im- 
prefiion  upon  many  people,  and  have  perhaps  in  part 
contributed  to  that  excefs  of  banking  which  has  of 
late  been  complained  of  both  in  Scotland  and  in  other 
places.” 

LAW,  Edmund,  D.  D.  bifhop  of  Carlifle,  was 
born  in  the  parifh  of  Cartmel  in  Lancafhire,  in  the 
year  1733.  His  father  who  was  a  clergyman,  held  a 
fmall  chapel  in  that  neighbourhood  *  but  the  family  had 
been  fituated  at  Afkham,  in  the  county  of  Weftmore- 
land.  He  was  educated  for  fome  time  at  Cartmel 
fchool,  afterwards  at  the  free  grammar  fchool  at  Ken¬ 
dal  3  from  which  he  went,  very^well  inftrufted  in  the 
learning  of  grammar  fchools,  to  St  John’s  college  in 
Cambridge. 

Soon  after  taking  his  firft  degree,  he  was  elefted  fel¬ 
low  of  Chrift  college  in  that  univerfity.  During  his  refi¬ 
nance  in  which  college,  he  became  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  a  tranftation  of  Archbifhcp  King’s  Efiay  upon 
the  Origin  of  Evil,  with  copious  notes 3  in  which  many 
metaphyfical  fubjefts,  curious  and  interefting  in  their 
own  nature,  are  treated  of  with  great  ingenuity,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  novelty.  To  this  work  was  prefixed,  under  the 
name  of  a  preliminary  difiertation,  a  very  valuable 
piece,  written  by  the  reverend  Mr  Gay  of  Sidney  col¬ 
lege,  Our  biftiop  always  fpoke  of  this  gentleman  in 
terms  of  the  greateft  refpeft.  In  the  Bible,  and  in  the 
writings  of  Mr  Locke,  no  man,  he  ufed  to  fay,  was-fo 
v*U  verfed* 
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He  alfo,  whilft  at  Chrift  college,  undertook  and 
went  through  a  very  laborious  part  in  preparing  for  1 
the  preft  an  edition  of  Stephens’s  Thefaurus.  His  ac¬ 
quaintance,  during  this  his  firft  refidence  in  the  univer¬ 
fity,  was  principally  with  Dr  Waterland,  the  learned 
mafter  of  Magdalen  college  3  Dr  Jortin,  a  name  known 
to  every  fcholar  3  and  Dr  Taylor,  the  editor  of  the 
Demofthenes. 

In  the  year  1737  he  was  prefented  by  the  univerfity 
to  the  living  of  Grayftock  in  the  county  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  a  reftory  of  about  300I.  a-year.  The  advowfon 
of  this  benefice  belonged  to  the  family  of  Howards  of 
Grayftock,  but  devolved  to  the  univerfity,  for  this  turn, 
by  virtue  of  an  aft  of  parliament,  which  transfers  to  thefe 
two  bodies  the  nomination  to  fuch  benefices  as  appertain, 
at  the  time  of  the  vacancy,  to  the  patronage  of  a  Homan 
Catholic.  The  right,  however,  of  the  univerfity  was 
contefted  3  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  law  fuit  of  two 
years  continuance  that  Mr  Law  was  fettled  in  his  living. 
Soon  after  this,  he  married  Mary  the  daughter  of  John 
Ghriftian,  Efq.  of  Unerigg,  in  the  county  of  Cumber¬ 
land  3  a  lady  whofe  charafter  is  remembered  with  ten- 
dernefs  and  efteem  by  all  who  knew  her. 

In  1743,  he  was  promoted  by  Sir  George  Fleming, 
bifhop  of  Carlifle,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  that  diocefe  7 
and  in  1746  went  from  Grayftock  to  refide  at  Salkeld, 
a  pleafant  village  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Eden, 
the  reftory  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  archdeaconry. 
Mr  Lav/  was  not  one  of  thofe  who  lofe  and  forget 
themfejves  in  the  country.  During  his  refidence  at 
Salkeld,  he  publiftied  Confiderations  on  the.  Theory  of 
Religion  to  which  were,  fubjoined,  Refieftions  on  the 
Life  and  Char  after  of  Chrift  3  and  an  Appendix  con¬ 
cerning  the  ufe  of  the  words  Soul  and  Spirit  in  ho¬ 
ly  Scripture,  and  the  (late  of  the  dead  there  de¬ 
scribed* 

Dr  Keene  held  at  this  time,  with  the  biftiopric  of 
Chefter,  the  mafterftiip  of  Peterhoufe  in  Cambridge, 
Defiring  to  leave  the  univerfity,  he  procured  Dr  Lav/ 
to  be  elefted  to  fucceed  him  in  that  ftaiion.  This 
took  place  in  the*  year  1756  3  in  which  year  Dr  Law 
refigned  his  archdeaconry  in  favour  of  Mr  Eyre,  a  bro¬ 
ther-in-law  of  Dr  Keene.  Two  years  before  this,  he 
had  proceeded  to  his  degree  of  doftor  of  divinity  :  in 
his  public  exercife  for  which,  lie  defended  the  doftrine 
of  what  is  ufually  called  the  44  deep,  of  the  foul.” 

About  the  year  1760,  he  was  appointed  head  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  univerfity  3  a  fituation  which,  -a3  it  pro¬ 
cured  an  eafy  and  quick  accefs  to  books,  was  peculiar¬ 
ly  agreeable  to  his  tafte  and  habits.  Some  time  after 
this,  he  was  alfo  appointed  cafuiftical  profeffor.  In 
the  year  1762,  he  fuftered  an  irreparable  lofs  by  the 
death  of  his  lady  3  a  lofs  in  itfelfi  every  way  afftifting, 
and  rendered  more  fo  by  the  fituation  of  his  family, 
which  then  confided  of  eleven  children,  many  of  them 
very  young.  Some  years  afterwards,  he  received  feve¬ 
ral  preferments,  which  were  rather  honourable  expref- 
fions  of  regard  from  his  friends,  than  of  much  advan¬ 
tage  to  his  fortune. 

By  Dr  Cornwallis,  then  biftiop  of  Litchfield,  after¬ 
wards  archbifhcp  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  his 
pupil  at  Chrift  college,  he  was  appointed  to  the  arch¬ 
deaconry  of  Staffordshire,  and  to  a  prebend  in  the 
church  of  Litchfield.  By  his  old  acquaintance  Dr 
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t>F  tli at  church.  But  in  the  year  1767,  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  duke  «'f  Newcaftle,  to  whofe  intereft  in 
the  memorable  conteft  for  the  high  ftewardiliip  of  the 
univerfity,  he  had  adhered  in  oppofition  to  fome  temp¬ 
tations,  he  obtained  a  flail  in  the  church  of  Durham. 
The  year  after  this,  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  a 
*fhort  time  before  been -elected  chancellor  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  recommended  the  mailer  of  Peterhoufe  to  his  ma- 
■jefty  for  the  bitkopricuf  'Carlifle.  This  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  made  not  only  without  folicitation  on  his  part 
or  that  of  his  friends,  but  without  his  knowledge,  until 
the  duke’s  intention  in  his  favour  was  fignified  to  him 
by  the  arehbilhop. 

About  the  year  1777,  Biflxop  Law  gave  to  the  pu¬ 
blic  a  handforne  edition,  in  three  volumes  qtfarto,  of  the 
\vorks  of  Mr  Locke,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  a 
Preface.  Mr  Locke’s  “writings  and  charader  he  held 
in  the  higheft  efteem,  and  feems  to  have  drawn  from 
them  many  of  his  own  principles  :  He  was  a  difciple  of 
that  fchool.  About  the  fame  time  he  publifhed  a  trad, 
"which  engaged  fome  attention  in  the  controverfy  con¬ 
cerning  fubfcription  •,  and  he  publifhed  new  editions  of 
his  two  principal  works,  with  conliderable  additions, 
and  fome  alterations. 

Dr  Law'  held  the  fee  of  Carlifle  almoft  19  years  •, 
during  which  time  he  twice  only  omitted  fpending'the 
fiimmer  months  in  his  dioeefe  at  the  bilhop’s  relidence 
at  llofe  Caftle  }  a  fituation  with  which  he  was  much 
pleafed,  not  only  on  account  of  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  place,  but  becaufe  it  reitored  him  to  the  country  in 
which  he  had  fpent  the  belt  part  of  his  life.  In  the 
year  1787  he  paid  this  vifit  in  a  Hate  of  great  weakness 
and  exhauftion  :  and  died  at  Rofe  Caltle  about  a  month 
after  his  arrival  there,  on  the  14th  day  of  Auguft,  and 
in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

The  life  of  the  bifhop  of  Carlifle  was  a  life  of  incef- 
fant  reading  and  thought,  almoft  entirely  direded  to 
metaphyfical  and  religious  inquiries.  Befides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  published,  in  1734  or  173 5>  a 
very  ingenious  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Space  and  Time , 
&c.  in  which  he  combats  the  opinions  of  Dr  Clarke 
and  his  adherents  on  thefe  fubjeds :  but  the  tenet  by 
which  his  name  and  writings  are  principally  diftinguilh- 
ed,  is  “  that  Jefus  Chrift,  at  his  fecond  coming,  will, 
by  an  ad  of  his  power,  reftore  to  life  and  confeioufnefs 
the  dead  of  the  human  fpecies,  who  by  their  own  na¬ 
ture,  and  without  this  interpdfition,  would  remain  in 
the  ftate  of  infenfibility  to  which  the  death  brought 
upon  mankind  by  the  fin  of  Adam  had  reduced  them.” 
He  interpreted  literally  that  faying  of  St  Paul, 

I  Cor.  xv.  2 1 .  “  As  by  man  came  death,  by  man 
Came  alfo  the  refurredion  of  the  dead.”  This  opi¬ 
nion  had  no  other  effed  upon  his  own  mind  than  to  in- 
creafe  his  reverence  for  Chriflianity,  and  for  its  divine 
Founder.  He  retained  it,  as  he  did  his  other  fpecula- 
tive  opinions,  without  laying,  as  many  are  wont  to  do, 
an  extravagant  ftrefs  upon  their  importance,  and  with¬ 
out  pretending  to  more  certainty  than  the  lubjt  d  al¬ 
lowed  of.  No  man  formed  his  own  conclufions  with 
more  freedom,  or^treated  thofe  of  others  with  greater 
candour  and  equity.  He  never  quarrelled  with  any 
perfon  for  diff  ring  from  him,  or  eonfidered  that  dif¬ 
ference  as  a  fuflicient  reafon  for  queftioning  any  man’s 
lincerity,  or  judging  meanly  of  his  underftanding.  He 
was  zealoufly  attached  to  religious  liberty,  becaufe  he 
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thought  that  it ‘leads  to  truth  ;  yet  from  his  Leart  he 
loved  peace.  But  he  did  mot  perceive  any  repugnancy 
in  thtle  two  things.  There  was  nothing  in  his  elevation 
to  his  bifhopric  which  he  ipoke  of  with  more  pie  a  fur  e, 
than  its  being  a  proof  that  decent  freedom  of  inquiry 
was  not  difcouraged. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  foftnefs  of  manners,  and  of 
the  mildeft  and  moft  tranquil  dilpufition.  His  voice 
was  never  railed  above  its  ordinary  pitch.  His  counte¬ 
nance  feemed  never  to  have  been  ruffled  ;  it  ,preferve4 
the  fame  kind  and  compofed  afped,  truly  indicating  the 
calmnefs  and  benignity  'of  his  temper.  He  had  an  utter 
diflibe  of  large  and  mixed  companies.  Next  to  hk 
books,  his  chief  fatisfadion  was  in  the  ferious  conver¬ 
sation  of  a  literary  companion,  or  in  the  company  of 
a  few  friends.  In  this  fort  of  fociety  he  would  open 
his  mind  with  great  unrefervednefs,  and  with  a  pecu¬ 
liar  turn  and  fprightlinefs  of  expreflion.  His  perlon 
was  low,  but  well  formed  :  his  complexion  fair  and  de¬ 
licate.  Except  occafional  interruptions  by  the  gout, 
he  had  for  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  enjoyed  good 
health  ;  and  when  not  confined  by  that  diltemper,  was 
full  of  motion -and  adivity.  About  nine  years  before 
his  death,  he  was  greatly  enfeebled  by  a  fevere  attack 
of  the  gout  in  his  ftomach  \  and  a  fhort  time  after  that, 
loft  the  ufe  of  one  of  his  legs.  Notwithftanding  his 
fondnefs  of  exercife,  he  refigned  himfelfto  this  change, 
not  only  without  complaint,  but  without  any  fenfible 
diminution  of  his  cheerfulnefs  and  good  humour.  His 
fault  (for  we  are  not  writing  a  panegyric)  was  the  ge¬ 
neral  fault  of  retired  and  ftudious  eharaders,  too  great 
a  degree  of  inadion  and  facility  in  his  public  ftation. 
The  modefty,  or  rather  bafhfulnefs  of  his  nature,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  extreme  unwillingnefs  to  give  pain,  ren¬ 
dered  him  fometimes  lefs  firm  and  efficient  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  authority  than  was  requifite.  But  it  is  the 
condition  of  human  morality.  There  is  an  oppofition 
between  fome  virtues  which  feldom  permits  them  to 
fubfift  together  in  perfedion. 

The  bifhop  was  interred  in  his  cathedral  church, 
in  which  a  handforne  monument  is  ereded  to  his  me¬ 
mory. 

LAWBURROWS,  in  Scots  Law .  See  Law,  Part 
III.  N°  clxxviii.  1 6. 

LAWENBURG,  Duchy  of,  a  territory  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  bounded  by  the 
duchy  of  Holftein  on  the  north  and  weft,  by  the  duchy 
of  Mecklenburg  on  the  eaft?  and  by  the  duchy  of  Lu¬ 
nenburg,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  river 
Elbe,  on  the  weft  ;  being  about  85  miles  long,  and  20 
broadl  The  chief  towns  are  Lawenburg,  Molen, 
Wittemburg,  and  Ratzeburg.  It  belongs  to  the  elec¬ 
torate  of  Hanover. 

Lawenburg,  a  city  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  a  fmall  but  populous  town,  fituated  on  the 
Elbe,  under  the  brow  of  a  very  high  hill,  from  whence 
there  is  a  delightful  profped  over  the  adjacent  country. 
It  has  a  caftle  on  an  eminence,  and  is  convenient  for 
trade.  E.  Long.  10  48.  N.  Lat.  53.  22. 

LAWENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  farther  Pome¬ 
rania,  and  the  chief  place  to  the  territory  of  the  fame 
name  belonging  to  the  eledor  of  Brandenburg. 

LAWLESS  court,  a  court  faid  to  be  held  an¬ 
nually  on  the  King’s  Hill  at  Rochford  in  Eflex,  on  the 
4X2  Wednefday 
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I,awtefs  Wednefday  morning  after  Michaelmas  day  at  cock- 
Lawr  nc  crow^ng)  where  they  whifper,  and  have  no  candle,  nor 
'aw*~ence  any  pen  and  ink,  but  only  a  coal.  Perfons  who  owe 
fuit,  or  fervice,  and  do  not  appear,  forfeit  double  their 
rent  every  hour  they  are  miffing. 

This  fervile  attendance,  Camden  informs  us,  was 
impofed  on  the  tenants  for  confpiring  at  the  like  un- 
feafonable  hour  to  raife  a  commotion.  The  court  be¬ 
longs  to  the  honour  of  Raleigh,  and  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick  ;  and  is  called  Iciwlefs,  from  its  being  held  at 
an  unlawful  hour. 

LAWINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Suabia  ;  formerly  imperial,  but  now  fubjeft  to  the 
duke  of  Neuburg.  Here  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  in 
1704,  fortified  his  camp  to  defend  his  country  againft 
the  Britilh  forces  and  their  allies  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who  forced  their  intrenchments. 
It  is  feated  on  the  Danube,  in  E.  Long.  10.  29.  N.  LaU 

48*  32-  .  .  .  ,  ... 

LAWN,  a  fpacious  plain  in  a  park,  or  adjoining 
to  a  noble  feat.  As  to  the  dimenfions  of  a  lawm  1  In 
a  large  park,  it  ffiould  be  as  extenfive  as  the  ground 
will  permit  ;  and,  if  poflible,  it  ffiould  never  be  lefs 
than  50  acres :  but  in  gardens  of  a  moderate  extent,  a 
lawn  of  10  acres  is  fufficient :  and  in  thofe  of  the  lar¬ 
ged  fize  15  acres.  The  beft  fituation  for  a  lawn  is 
in  the  front  of  the  houfe  :  and  here,  if  the  houfe  front 
the  eaft,  it  will  be  extremely  convenient  ;  but  the  mod 
defirable  afpeft  for  a  lawn  is  that  of  the  fouth-ead. 
As  to  the  figure  of  the  lawn,  fome  recommend  an  ex- 
aft  fquare,  others  an  oblong  fquare,  fome  an  oval,  and 
others,  a  circular  figure  :  but  neither  of  thefe  are  to 
be  regarded.  It  ought  to  be  fo  contrived,  as  to  fuit 
the  ground  ;  and  there  fhould  be  trees  planted  for 
lhade  on  the  boundaries  of  the  lawn,  fo  the  fides  may 
be  broken  by  irregular  plantations  of  trees,  which,  if 
there  are  not  fome  good  profpefts  beyond  the  lawn, 
fhould  bound  it  on  every  fide,  and  be  brought  round 
pretty  near  to  each  end  of  the  houfe.  If  in  thefe 
plantations  round  the  lawn,  the  trees  are  placed  irre¬ 
gularly,  fome  breaking  much  forwarder  on  the  lawn 
than  others,  and  not  crowded  too  clofe  together,  they 
.  will  make  a  better  appearance  than  any  regular  plan¬ 
tations  can  podibly  do  ;  and  if  there  are  variety  of 
trees,  properly  difpofed,  they  will  have  a  good  effeft ; 
but  only  thofe  which  make  a  fine  appearance,  and 
growr  large,  ftraight,  and  handfome,  fhould  be  admit¬ 
ted  here.  The  moll  proper  trees  for  this  purpofe,  are 
the  elm,  oak,  chefnut,  and  beech;  and  if  there  are 
fome  clumps  of  evergreen  trees  intermixed  with  the 
others,  they  will  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  efpe- 
eially  in  £he  winter  feafon  ;  the  befl  forts  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe  are  Lord  Weymouth’s  pine,  and  the  filver  and 
fpruce  firs. 

Lawn,  in  manufaftures,  a  fine  fort  of  linen,  remark¬ 
able  for  being  ufed  in  the  fleeves  of  the  clerical  drefs  of 
bifhops. 

LAWRENCE,  St,  the  largefl  river  in  North  A- 
merica,  proceeding  from  Lake  Ontario,  from  which  it 
runs  a  courfe  of  700  miles  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

From  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal,  this  river  has  the 
name  of  Iroquois,  and  after  taking  a  north-eafl  courfe 
it  embofoms  the  ifland  of  Montreal,  above  which  it  re¬ 
ceives  Ottawas  from  the  weft,  forming  feveral  iflands  of 
^reat  fertility.  From  Montreal  it  takes  the  name  of 
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St  Lawrence,  and  patting  by  Quebec,  it  metis  the  tide  Lawrence 
more  than  400  miles  from  the  lea,  and  is  fo  far  navi-  || 
gable  for  large  veffels.  Having'  received  in  its  courfe  ,  bayers, 
St  John’s,  Seguina,Lefprairies,TtoisRivieres,andnum- 
berlefs  other  fmaller  ftreams^  it  falls  into  the  ocean  at 
Cape  Rofieres,  by  a  mouth  about  90  miles  broad.  The 
principal  entrance  into  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence  from 
the  Atlantic  oceanvis  between  capes  Ray  and  Breton. 

It  contains  a  number  of  iflands,  viz.  St  John’s,  at  its 
fouthern  extremity,  on  the  coaft  of  New  Brunfwick 
and  Nova-Scotia  ;  Anticofti,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St 
LawTence,  befides  a  number  of  fmall  iflands. 

Prince  Edward’s  ifland,  about  120  miles  in  length, 
with  a  population  of  8000  perfons,  is  all’o  in  the  gulf 
of  St  Lawrence.  Here  a  new  fettlement  was  made  by 
Lord  Selkirk  in  1803,  compoied  of  a  colony  of  emi¬ 
grants  amounting  to  800,  from  tbe  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land. 

LAWSONIA,  Egyptian  Privet,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  oftandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is 
doubtful.  See  Botany  Index . 

LAWYER,  a  counfellor,  or  one  who  is  learned  or 
fkilled  in  the  law.  See  Counsellor,  Barrister, 
and  Serjeant. 

LAY,  a  kind  of  ancient  poem  among  the  French, 
confifting  of  very  fhort  verfes. 

There  were  two  forts  of  lays ;  the  greaty  and  the 
little.  The  firft  was  a  poem  confifting  of  twelve  cou¬ 
plets  of  verfes,  of  different  meafures.  The  other  was  a 
poem  confifting  of  fixtcen  or  twenty  verfes,  divided  into 
four  couplets. 

Thefe  lays  were  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  old  French 
poets,  who  were  imitated  by  fome  among  the  Englifh. 

They  were  principally  ufed  on  melancholy  fubjefts, 
and  are  faid  to  have  been  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
trochaic  verfes  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tragedies. 

Father  Morgues  gives  us  an  extraordinary  inftance 
of  one  of  thefe  ancient  lays,  in  his  Treatife  of  French 
Poetry. 

Sur  Cappuis  du  monde 
^ue  faut  il  qtdon  fonde 
D'efpoir  ? 

Cette  mer  profondey 
En  debris  feconde 
Fait  voir 

Calme  au  matin ,  Conde 
Ft  Corage  y  grande 
Le  foir. 

La T- Brothers  y  among  the  Romanifts,  thofe  pious 
but  illiterate  perfons,  who  devote  themfelves  at  fome 
convent  to  the  fervice  of  the  religious.  They  wear  a 
different  habit  from  that  of  the  religious  ;  but  never 
enter  into  the  choir,  nor  are  prefent  at  the  chapters; 
nor  do  they  make  any  other  vow  except  of  constancy 
and  obedience.  In  the  nunneries  there  are  alfo  lay 
filters. 

LAT-Many  one  who  follows  a  fecular  employment, 
and  has  not  entered  into  holy  orders. 

LAYERS,  in  Gardening ,  are  tender  (hoots  or  twigs 
of  trees,  laid  or  buried  in  the  ground,  till,  having 
ftruck  root,  they  are  feparated  from  the  parent  tree, 
and  become  diftinft  plants. — The  propagating  trees  by 
layers  is  done  in  the  following  manner  :  The  branches 
of  the  trees  are  to  be  flit  a  little  way,  and  laid  under 
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layers  the  mould  for  about  half  a  foot )  the  ground  (hould 
II  be  firft  made  very  light,  and  after  they  are  laid  they 

__kgaf '  fhould  be  gently  watered.  If  they  will  not  remain 

eafily  in  the  pofition  they  are  put  in,  they  muft  be 
pegged  down  with  wooden  hooks  :  the  beft  feafon  for 
doing  this  is,  for  evergreens,  toward  the  end  of  Au- 
guft,  and,  for  other  trees,  in  the  beginning  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  If  they  are  found  to  have  taken  root,  they  are 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  main  plant  the  fucceeding  win¬ 
ter,  and  planted  out.  If  the  branch  is  too  high  from 
the  ground,  a  tub  of  earth  is  to  be  railed  to  a  proper 
height  for  it.  Some  pare  off  the  rind,  and  others 
twift  the  branch  before  they  lay  it,  but  this  is  not  ne- 
ceffary.  The  end  of  the  layer  {hould  be  about  a  foot 
out  of  the  ground  \  and  the  branch  may  be  either  tied 
tight  round  with  a  wire,  or  cut  upwards  from  a  joint, 
or  cut  round  for  an  inch  or  two  at  the  place,  and  it  is 
a  good  method  to  pierce  feveral  holes  through  it  with 
an  awl  above  the  part  tied  with  the  wire. 

LAYING  THE  LAND,  in  Navigation ,  the  date  of 
motion  which  increafes  the  diftance  from  the  coaft, 
fo  as  to  make  it  appear  lower  and  fmaller,  a  circum- 
ffance  which  evidently  arifes  from  the  intervening  con¬ 
vexity  of  the  furface  of  the  fea.  It  is  ufed  in  con- 
tradiftindlion  to  raifing  the  land,  which  is  produced  by 
the  oppofite  motion  of  approach  towards  it.  See 
Land. 

LAZAR  house,  or  Lazaretto,  a  public  build¬ 
ing,  in  the  nature  of  an  hofpital,  to  receive  the  poor, 
and  thofe  afflidfed  with  contagious  diffempers.  In 
fome  places,  lazarettos  are  appointed  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  quarantine  \  in  which  cafe,  thofe  are  obliged 
to  be  confined  in  them  who  are  fufpedled  to  have  come 
from  places  infedled  with  the  plague. 

LAYSTOFF,  or  Lowestoff,  a  town  of  Suffolk 
117  miles  from  London,  feems  to  hang  over  the  fea, 
and  its  chief  bufinefs  is  fifning  for  cod  in  the  North  fea, 
and  for  herring,  mackarel,  and  fprats,  at  home.  The 
church  is  at  fome  diftance,  but  there  is  a  chapel  in  the 
town.  Having  been  a  part  of  the  ancient  demefnes 
of  the  crown,  this  town  has  a  charter  and  a  feal,  by 
the  former  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  exempted  from 
ferving  on  juries.  Some  take  this  to  be  the  moft 
eaftern  part  of  Britain. 

LAZULI,  Lazulite,  or  Lapis  LAZULI ,  a  fpecies 
of  mineral  belonging  to  the  filiceous  genus.  See  La¬ 
zulite,  Mineralogy  Index . 

LEACHLADE,  a  town  of  Gloucefterfhire,  12 
miles  eaft  from  Cirencefter,  29  miles  from  Gloucefter, 
and  77  from  London.  The  river  Thames  waters  it  on 
the  fouth  and  eaft  fides,  and  divides  it  from  Wiltftiire 
and  Berkftiire.  The  Leach  runs  through  the  north 
fide  of  the  parifti.  The  Thames  river  is  navigable  for 
barges  of  $0  tons  burden,  but  want  of  water  during 
part  of  the  year  makes  the  navigation  very  uncertain. 
The  church  is  a  large  handfome  building,  with  double 
aides,  fupported  by  two  rows  of  fluted  pillars. 

LEAD,  one  of  the  metals,  of  a  white  colour  inclin¬ 
ing  to  blue,  the  leaft  ductile,  the  leaft  elaftic,  and  the 
leaft  fonorous,  of  the  whole,  but  poffeffing  a  confiderable 
degree  of  fpecific  gravity.  See  Chemistry  and  Mi¬ 
neralogy  Index. 

White  Lead ,  or  Cerufe ,  See  Chemistry  Index. 

Black  LEAD ,  or  P lumbago ,  a  fpecies  of  mineral  be- 
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longing  to  the  el  a  is  of  Inflammables,  See  GRAPHITE* 
Mineralogy  Index . 

Milled  Lead .  See  Chemistry  Index, 

Poifon  of  Lead .  See  Poison. 

Sheet  Lead .  S<te  Plumbery. 

LEAF,  a  part  of  a  plant  extended  into  length  and 
breadth  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  one  fide  diftin- 
guiftiable  from  the  other.  This  is  Miller’s  definition. 
Linnaeus  denominates  leaves  “  the  organs  of  motion, 
or  mufcles  of  the  plant.” — The  leaves  are  not  merely 
ornamental  to  plants  5  they  ferve  very  ufeful  purpofei, 
and  make  part  of  the  organs  of  vegetation. 

The  greater  number  of  plants,  particularly  trees, 
are  furnifhed  with  leaves  :  in  mufhrooras,  and  fhrubby 
horfe  tail,  they  are  totally  wanting.  Ludwic  defines 
leaves  to  be  fibrous  and  cellular  proceffes  of  the  plant, 
which  are  of  various  figures,  but  generally  extended 
into  a  plain  membranaceous  or  fkinny  fubftance.  They 
are  of  a  deeper  green  than  the  footftalks  on  which 
they  ftand,  and  are  formed  by  the  expanfion  of  the 
veffels  of  the  ftalk,  among  which,  in  feveral  leaves, 
the  proper  veffels  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  particular 
tafte,  colour,  and  fmell,  of  the  liquors  contained  with¬ 
in  them. 

By  the  expanfion  of  the  veffels  of  the  ftalk,  are  pro¬ 
duced  feveral  ramifications  or  branches,  which,  crofs- 
ing  each  other  mutually,  form  a  kind  of  net :  the 
mefhes  or  ir.terftices  of  which  are  filled  up  with  a  ten¬ 
der  cellular  fubftance,  called  the  pulp ,  pith,  or  paren¬ 
chyma.  This  pulpy  fubftance  is  frequently  confumed 
by  certain  fmall  infecls,  whilit  the  membranous  net 
remaining  untouched  exhibits  the  genuine  fkeleton  of 
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the  leaf. 

The  net  in  queftion  is  covered  externally  with  an 
epidermis  or  fcarf  fkin,  which  appears  to  be  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  fcarf  (kin  of  the  ftalk,  and  perhaps 
of  that  of  the  ftem.  M.  de  Sauffure,  a  judicious  na- 
turalift,  has  attempted  to  prove,  that  this  fcarf  Ikin, 
like  that  of  the  petals,  is  a  true  bark,  compofed  itfelf 
of  an  epidermis  and  cortical  net  *,  thefe  parts  feem  to 
be  the  organs  of  perfpiration,  which  ferve  to  diftipaU 
the  fuperfluous  juices. 

The  cortical  net  is  furnifhed,  principally  on  the 
furface  of  the  leaf,  with  a  great  number  of  fuckers  or 
ab  for  bent  veffels,  deftined  to  imbibe  the  humidity  of 
the  air.  The  upper  furface,  turned  towards  heaven, 
ferves  as  a  defence  to  the  lower,  which  looks  down¬ 
ward  ;  and  this  difpofition  is  fo  effential  to  the  vege¬ 
table  economy,  that,  if  a  branch  is  overturned  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  deftroy  the  natural  direction  of  the 
leaves,  they  will,  of  themfelves,  in  a  very  ffiort  time, 
refume  their  former  pofition  :  and  that  as  often  as  the 
branch  is  thus  overturned. 

Leaves,  then,  are  ufeful  and  neceffary  organs  ;  trees  • 
perith  when  totally  diverted  of  them.  In  general, 
plants  ftript  of  any  of  their  leaves,  cannot  ftioot  vigo- 
roufly  :  witnefs  thofe  which  have  undergone  the  de¬ 
predations  of  infers  5  witnefs,  likewife,  the  very  com¬ 
mon  praftice  of  dripping  off  fome  of  the  leaves  from 
plants,  when  we  would  fufpend  their  growth,  or  di- 
minifti  the  number  of  their  (hoots.  This  merhod  is 
form  times  obferved  with  corn  and  the  efculent  graffesj 
and,  in  cold  years,  is  pra&ifed  on  fruit  trees  and  vines, 
to  render  the  fruit  riper  and  better  coloured ;  but  in 
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this  Cafe  it  is  proper  to  wait  till  tlie  fruits  have  acqui- 
_  red  their  full  bulk,  as  the  leaves  contribute  greatly  to 
their  growth,  but  hinder,  when  too  numerous,  that  ex- 
quifite  rectifying  of  the  juices,  which  is  fo  neceflary  to 
render  them  delicious  and  palatable. 

When  vegetation  ceafes,  the  organs  df  perfpiration 
and  infpiration  become  fuperftuous.  Plants,  therefore, 
are  not  always  adorned  with  leaves  :  they  produce  new 
ones  every  year  5  and  every  year  the  greater  part  are 
totally  diverted  of  them,  and  remain  naked  during  the 
« winter. 

Leaf  InfeB.  See  Cimex,  Entomology  Index. 

LEAF -Skeletons.  One  help  for  acquiring  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  anatomy  of  plants,  is  the  art  of  reducing 
leaves  to  fkeletons,  which  may  be  done  by  expofing 
the  leaves  to  decay  for  fome  time  foaked  in  water,  by 
which  means  the  fofter  will  be  feparated  from  the  in- 
'  ternal  harder  parts.  By  carefully  wiping,  prefling,  and 
rinfing  them,  the  harder  parts  may  be  obtained  from 
the  reft  alone  and  entire.  Some  have  been  able  to  fe- 
parate  the  outer  covering  on  both  tides  from  the  woody 
net,  and  even  to  fplit  the  latter  into  two.  A  naturalift 
in  the  year  1 6  45  fir  ft  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
leaf-lkeletons  by  employing  decompofition  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  aflifting  it  by  feveral  ingenious  operations  of  art. 
■When  the  method  of  producing  thefe  fkeletons  was 
publicly  known,  numberlefs  preparations  of  them  were 
everywhere  attempted.  So  much  did  leafTkeletons 
afterwards  engage  the  attention  of  philofophers,  that 
one  Seligmann  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  various  methods 
which  may  be  employed  in  their  preparation. 

The  art  alfo  of  raifing  trees  from  leaves  has  been 
long  known,  the  firft  account  of  which  was  publifhed 
by  Ageftino  Mandirola,  an  Italian  of  the  Francrfcan 
order,  who  allures  us  that  he  produced  trees  from  the 
leaves  of  the  cedar  and  lemon  tree.  In  the  garden  of 
Baron  de  Munchhaufen,  a  young  tree  was  obtained 
from  a  leaf  of  the  limon  a  Rtvo ,  which  yielded  fruit  the 
fecond  year  :  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  the  opuntia  or  Indian  fig,  firft  fuggefted  the 
idea  of  fuch  experiments,  for  every  joint  of  that  plant 
when  ftuck  into  the  earth,  and  properly  nurtured, 
throws  out  roots  and  grows. 

Leaf,  in  clocks  and  watches,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  notches  of  their  pinions.  * 

Gold  LEAF,  ufually  fignifies  fine  gold  beaten  into 
plates  of  exceeding  thinnefs,  which  are  employed  in 
the  arts  of  gilding,  &c.  See  GOLD  Leaf. 

-LEAGUE,  a  meafure  of  length,  containing  more 
or  fewer  geometrical  paces,  according  to  the  different 
ufages  and  cuftoms  of  countries.  A  league  at  ft  a, 
'where  it  is  chiefly  ufed  by  us,  being  a  land  meafure 
irmftly  peculiar  to  the  French  and  Germans,  contains 
3000  geometrical  paces,  or  three  Englifh  miles.  »  he 
French  league  fometimes  contains  the  fame  meafure, 
■and  in  fome  parts  of  France  it  cor, fills  of  3500  paces  : 
the  mean  or  common  league  confifts  of  2400  paces, 
mid  the  little  league  of  2CCO,  The  Spanifh  leagues 
sre  larger  than  the  French,  17  Spanifh  leagues  ma¬ 
king  a  degree,  or  20  French  leagues,  or  69-J  Englifh 
ftatute  miles.  The  Dutch  and  Gorman  leagues  con¬ 
tain  each  four  geographical  railed  The  Perlian  leagues 
are  pretty  near  of  the  fame  extent  with  the  Spanifh  ; 
that  is,  they  are  -equal  to  four  ltal:an  miles,  which  is 
pretty  near  to  what  Herodotus  calls  the  length  of  the 
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Perfian  pars  fang,  which  contained  30  fladia,  eight  Leagn* 
whereof,  according  to  Strabo,  make  a  mile.  The  1) 
word  comes  from  letica  or  leuga,  an  ancient  Gauliih 
word  for  an  itinerary  meafure,  and  retained  in  that 
fenfe  by  the  Romans.  Some  derive  the  word  letica 
from  Aero*;,  u  white  as  the  'Gauls,  in  imitation  of 
the  Homans,  marked  the  fpaces  and  diftances  of  their 
roads  with  white  ftones. 

League  alfo  denotes  an  alliance  or  confederacy  be¬ 
tween  princes  and  ftates  for  their  mutual  aid,  either  in 
attacking  fome  common  enemy,  or  in  defending  them- 
felves.  The  word  comes  from  liga ,  which,  in  the  cor¬ 
rupt  Latin,  was  ufed  for  a  confederacy :  Sfua  quis  cum 
alio  liga  tar. 

Leagues,  among  the  Greeks,  wvere  of  three  forts  : 

I.  or  £^>>3,  whereby  both  parties  were 

obliged  to  ceafe  from  h oft ili ties,  without  even  moleft- 
ing  the  allies  of  each  other  ;  2.  E 7rtftcc%te&,  whereby  they 
engaged  to  lend  a  (lift  a  nee  to  each  other  in  cafe  of  in- 
vafion  ;  and,  3.  whereby  they  engaged  to 

have  the  fame  friends  and  enemies,  and  to  aftift  each 
other  upon  all  occafions.  All  thefe  leagues  were  con¬ 
firmed  with  oaths,  and  imprecations,  and  facrificts. 

The  vidlims  tnoft  generally  ufed  were  a  boar,  ram,  Or 
■goat,  fometimes  all  three  ;  and  fometimes  bulls  and 
lambs.  They  cut  out  the  tefticles  of  the  animal,  and 
flood  upon  them  while  they  fwore  \  and  fome  of  the 
hair  of  the  vidlim  was  diftributed  to  all  prefent.  Then 
they  cut  the  animal’s  throat,  which  was  called 

vuv,  in  Latin,  ferire  feedus.  This  done,  they  repeat¬ 
ed  their  oaths  and  imprecations,  calling  the  gods  to 
witnefs  the  honefty  of  their  intentions.  A  libation 
w?as  then  made  of  wine,  which  at  this  time  was  mixed, 
to  imply  their  cbnjun&ion  and  union  *,  while  this  was 
pouring  Out,  they  prayed  that  the  blood  of  him  who 
(hould  break  the  treaty  might  be  poured  out  in  like 
manner.  Upon  thefe  occafions  no  part  of  the  vi£Hm 
was  eaten.  Still  further  to  increafo  the  folemnity  of 
this  obligation,  the  league  was  engraven  upon  brafs, 
fixed  up  in  places  of  public  concourfe,  and  fometimes 
read  at  the  folemn  games.  Some  exchanged  certain 
vv/uftthci,  or  tefferce ,  upon  the  occafion,  and  frequently 
fent  ambafladoiS  on  fome  appointed  day,  to  keep  them 
.in  mind  of  their  engagements  to  each  other. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Romans  in  making  leagues 
were  performed  by  the  Feciales.  See  FECI  ALES. 

LEAGUES  of  the  Grifons ,  are  a  part  of  Switzerland, 
confiding  of  three  fubdivifions,  viz.  the  upper  league, 
the  league  of  the  houfe  of  God,  and  the  league  of  the 
ter,  jurifdi£Hons\  See  the  article  GuiSONS. 

The  LEAGUE ,  by  wav  of  eminence,  denotes  that  fa¬ 
mous  one  on  foot  in  France,  from  the  year  1576  to 
1593.  Its  intent  was  to  prevent  the  fucceftion  of 
Henry  IV  who  was  of  the  reformed  religion,  to  the 
crown  $  and  it  ended  with  his  abjuration  of  that  faith. 

The  leaguers ,  or  confederates,  wfere  of  three  kinds. 

The  %ealous  leaguers  aimed  at  the  utter  deftruflion  not 
only  of  the  Huguenots,  but  alfo  of  the  miniftry.  The 
Spnnifh  leaguers  had  principally  in  view  the  transfer¬ 
ring  the  crow  n  of  France  to  the  king  of  Spain,  or  the 
infanta  his  daughter.  The  moderate  leaguers  aimed  on¬ 
ly  at  the  extirpation  of  Calvirnfm,  without  any  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  government. 

LE  AK,  at  fea,  is  a  hole  in  the  flvip,  through  which  . 
the  water  comes  in.  A  (hip  is  faid  to  fprtng  a  leak 

when 
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££ak:  when  ftie  begins  to  leak  or  to  let  in  the  water.  The 

Leale  m-armer  °f  Sopping  a  leak  is  to  put  into  it  a  plug 
*  *  .  wrapped  in  oakum  and  well  tarred,  or  in.  a  tarpawling 
clout,  which  keeps  out  the  water,  or  nailing  a  piece 
of  fheet  lead  on  the  place.  Seamen  fometimes  flop  a 
leak  by  thru-fling  a  piece  of  fait  beef  into  it.  The 
fea  water,  fays  Mr  Boyle,  being  frefher  than  the  brine 
imbibed  by  the  beef,  penetrates  into  its  body,  and 
caufes  it  to  fwell  fo  as  to  bear  ftrongly  again-ft  the 
edges  of  the  broken  plank,  and  thereby  flops  the  influx 
of  the  water.  A  ready  way  to  find  a  leak  in  a  fhip  is 
to  apply  the  narrower  end  of  a  fpeaking  trumpet  to 
the  ear,  and  the  other  to  the  fide  of  the  fhip  where  the 
leak  is  fuppofed  to  be  \  then  the  noife  of  the  water  if. 
filing  in  at  the  leak  will  be  heard  diftindtly,  whereby 
it  may  be  difcovered.. 

LEAKAGE,  the  ftate  of  a  veffel  that  leaks,  or  lets 
water  or  other  liquid  ooze  in  or  out. 

Leakage,  in  commerce,  is  an  allowance  of  12  per 
cent,  in  the  cuftoms,  allowed  to  importers  of  wines  for 
the  wafle  or  damage  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  in 
the  pafiage  :  an  allowance  of  two  barrels  in  22  is  al- 
fo  made  to  the  brewers  of  ale  and  beer  by  the  excife 
office. 

LEAKE,  Rich arb,  mafler  gunner  of  England, 
was  born  at  Harwich  in  1629,  and  was  bred  to  the 
fea.  At  the  Reftoration,  he  was  made  mafler  gunner 
of  the  Princefs,  a  frigate  of  50  guns  3  and  in  the  firfl; 
Dutch  war  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  fkill  and  bra¬ 
very  in  two  extraordinary  actions  3  one  againft  15  fail 
of  Dutch  men  of  war  3  and  another  in  1667  againft  two 
Danes  in  the  Baltic,  in  which  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Princefs  being  killed  or  defperately  wound¬ 
ed,  the  command,  according  to  the  rules  of  war  at 
that  time,  fell  to  the  gunner.  In  1669,  he  was  promot¬ 
ed  to  be  gunner  of  the  Royal  Prince,  a  firfl  rate  man 
of  war.  He  was  engaged,  with  his  two  fons,  Henry 
and  John,  in  the  battle  againft  Van  Tromp,  in  1673  3 
when  the  Royal  Prince  had  all  her  marts  fhot  away, 
near  400  of  her  men  killed  and  difabled,  and  moft  of 
her  upper  tier  of  guns  difmounted.  As  fhe  lay  thus 
like  a  wreck,  a  great  Dutch  man  of  war  came  down 
upon  her  with  two  fire  fhips,  either  to  burn  or  carry 
her  off  5  and  Captain  Rooke,  afterwards  Sir  George, 
thinking  it  impoflible  to  defend  her,  ordered  the  men 
to  fave  their  lives,  and  the  colours  to  be  ftruck.  Mr 
Leake  hearing  this,  ordered  the  lieutenant  off  the  quar¬ 
ter  deck,  and  took  the  command  upon  himfelf,  fay¬ 
ing,  “  The  Royal  Prince  fhall  never  be  given  up  to 
the  enemy  while  I  am  alive  to  defend  her.”  The  un¬ 
daunted  fpirit  of  the  brave  gunner  infpired  the  fmall  re- 
fidue  of  the  fhip’s  company  with  resolution  5  they  re¬ 
turned  with  alacrity  to  the  fight,  and  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  valiant  gunner  and  his  two  fons  funk  both 
the  fire  fhips,  and  obliged  the  man  of  war  to  fheer  off  3 
and  having  thus  faved  the  Royal  Prince,  he  brought 
her  into  Chatham.  But  Mr  Leake’s  joy  in  obtaining 
this  viflory  was  damped  by  the  lofs  of  Henry,  his 
eldeft  fon,  who  was  killed  near  him.  Soon  after,  Mr 
Leake  was  preferred  to  the  command  of  a  yacht,  and 
all®  made  gunner  of  Whitehall.  In  1677,  he  obtain¬ 
ed  a  grant  for  life  of  the  office  of  mafler  gunner  of 
England,  and  ftorekeeper  of  the  ordnance  at  Wool¬ 
wich.  By  this  port  he  hud  full  fcope  "for  his  genius. 
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He  accordingly,  among  other  things,  invented'  the  leak*, 
cufhee  piece  3  and  contrived  to  fire  a  mortar  by  the 
blaft  of  a  piece,  which  has  been  ufed  ever  fince.  He 
was  alfo  the  principal  contriver  of  what  the  French 
call  infer  nals ,  ufed  at  the  bombardment  of  St  Malo’s 
in  1693.  Leake- had  afurprifing  genius  for  all  in¬ 
ventions  of  this  kind  ;  and  had  frequent  trials  of  fkill 
with  French  and  Dutch  gunners  and  engineers  in 
Woolwich  warren,  at  which  King  Charles  II.  and  the 
duke  of  York  were  often  prefent,  and  he  never  failed 
to  excel  all  his  competitors  :  nor  was  he  lefs  fkilled  in 
the  art  of  making  compofitions  for  fireworks  3  of  which 
he  like  wife  made  frequent  trials  with,  equal  fuccefs. 

Lkake,  Sir  John,  an  Englilh  admiral,  diftinguifh¬ 
ed  by  his  bravery  and  fuecefs,  was  born  in  1656,  and 
was  taught  mathematics  and  gunnery  by  Mr  Richard 
Leake  his  father,  who  was  mafler  gunner  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Entering  early  into  the  navy,  he  diftinguifh-v 
ed  himfelf  under  his  father  in  1673,  1Y]  the  memorable 
engagement  between  Sir  Edward  Spragg  and  Van 
Tromp,  when  but  16  years  of  age  ;  and  being  after-  - 
wards  made  captain,  he  fignalized  himfelf,  among 
other  occafions,  by  executing  the  defperate  attempt  of 
convoying  fome  victuallers  into  Londonderry,  which 
obliged  the  enemy  to  raife  the  fiege  3  and  at  the 
famous  battle  of  La  Hogue.  In  1702,  being  made 
-commodore  of  a  fquadron,  he  deftroyed  the  French 
trade  and  fettlements  at  Newfoundland,  and  reftored 
the  Englilh  to  the  pofleffion  of  the  whole  Hland.  On 
his  return  he  was  created  rear  admiral  3  foon  after,  he 
was  made  vice  admiral  of  the  blue,  and  was  afterwards 
knighted.  He  was  engaged  with  Admiral  Rooke  in 
taking  Gibraltar  :  foon  after  which,  he  particularly  di¬ 
ftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  general  engagement  off  Ma¬ 
laga  3  when  commanding  the  leading  fquadron  of  the 
van,  confifting  only  of  fix  fhips,  he  drove  that  of  the 
enemy,  confifting  of  13,  ©ut  of  the  line  of  battle,  fo  dif¬ 
abled  that  they  never  returned  to  the  fight.  In  1705, 
he  relieved  Gibraltar,  which  the  French  had  befieged 
by  fea,  and  the  Spaniards  by  land,  fo  fea  fon  ably,  that 
the  enemy  was  to  have  attacked  the  town  that  very  night 
in  feveral  places,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  it.  Five  hundred  Spaniards  had, 
by  the  help  of  rope  ladders,  climbed  up  the  rocks  by- 
a  way  that  was  thought  inaceeflible.  At  the  fame  time 
they  had  got  a  great  number  of  boats  to  land  3000  men 
at  the  New  Mole,  who,  by  making  a  vigorous  aflaulfc 
on  the  fide  next  the  fea,  were  to  draw  the  garrifon  to  > 
oppofe  the  attack,  while  the  500  concealed  men  rufh- 
ed  into  the  town.  Thefe  being  the  next  day  drawn 
by  hunger  out  of  their  ambufeade,  were  difeovered  3  on 
which  Sir  John  a-flifting  the  garrifon  with  failors  and 
marines,  they  were  attacked  with  fueh  vigour,  that, 
though  they  had  taken  an  oath  not  to  furrender  to  th-er 
Englilh,  190  common  foldiers  and  35  officers  took 
quarter  :  200  were  killed  on  the  fpot  3  and  the  reft, 
who  endeavoured  to  make  their  efcape,  fell  headlong 
down  the  rock.  He  was  foon  after  made  vice  admiral 
of  the  white,  and  then  twice  relieved  that  fertrefs. 

The  laft  time,  he  attacked  five  fhips  of  the  French  • 
fleet  coming  out  of  the  bay,  of  whom  two  were  ta¬ 
ken,  and  tw'o  run  afliore  and  were  deftroyed  :  Baron 
Pointi  died  foon  after,  of  the  wounds  he  received  irt 
the  battle  3  and  in  a  few  days  the  enemy  raifed  the 

fiege* , 
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l**kt  fiege,  In  the  year  1705  Sir  John  was  engaged  in  the 
reduction  of  Barcelona  *,  and  the  next  year  relieved  that 
_  *- *  1  citv.  when  it  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  and 

obliged  King  Philip  to  rat  e  the  fiege.  Soon  after  he 
took  the  city  of  Carthagena  ;  from  whence  proceed¬ 
ing  to  Alicant  and  Joyce,  both  thefe  fubmitted  to 
him  5  and  lie  concluded  the  exploits  of  that  year  with 
the  reduction  of  the  city  and  ifland  of  Majorca.  Up¬ 
on  his  return  home,  Prince  George  of  Denmark  made 
him  a  prefent  of  a  ring  valued  at  4001.  and  he  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  iooqI.  from  the  queen  as  a  reward 
for  his  fervices.  Upon  the  unhappy  death  of  Sir 
Cloudefly  Shovel,  in  1707,  he  was  made  admiral  of 
the  white,  and  commander  in  chief  of  her  majefty’s 
fleet  5  and  the  next  year,  furprifing  a  convoy  of  the 
enemy’s  corn,  he  fent  it  to  Barcelona,  and  thus  faved 
both  that  city  and  the  confederate  army  from  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  famine  :  foon  after  convoying  the  new  queen 
of  Spain  to  King  Charles  her  confort,  her  majefly 
made  him  a  prefent  of  a  diamond  ring  of  500I.  va¬ 
lue.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  ifland  of  Sardinia, 
which  he  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  King  Charles  $ 
and  foon  after  aflifted  the  lord  Stanhope  in  the  conqueft 
of  Minorca.  Then  returning  home,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  council  to  the  lord  high  admiral  5  and  in 
J709  was  made  rear  admiral  of  Great  Britain.  He 
was  feveral  times  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Ro- 
chefter  ;  and  in  1712  conducted  the  Englilh  forces  to 
take  poffeflion  of  Dunkirk.  But  upon  the  acceflion 
of  King  George  I.  he  was  fuperfeded,  and  allowed  a 
penfion  of  600I.  a-year.  After  this  he  lived  privately 
till  his  death,  which  happened  at  his  lioufe  in  Green¬ 
wich  in  1720. 

Leake,  Stephen  Martin ,  Efq.  fon  of  Captain  Mar¬ 
tin,  went  through  different  ranks  in  the  heralds  of¬ 
fice  till  he  came  to  be  garter.  He  was  the  firff  per- 
fon  who  wrote  profeffedly  on  our  Englifh  coins,  two 
editions  of  his  “  Hiftorical  Account”  of  which  were 
publiffied  by  him  with  plates,  under  the  title  of  Nu ra¬ 
mi  Britannici  Hijloria ,  London,  1726,  Svo.  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  much  improved,  London,  1745,  Svo.  He  print¬ 
ed,  in  1750,  “  The  Life  of  Sir  John  Leake,  knight, 
admiral  of  the  fleet,”  &c.  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  a  confiderable  eftate  •,  which  the  admiral  devifed  to 
truftecs  for  the  ufe  of  his  fon  for  life  and  upon  his 
death  to  Captain  Martin  (who  married  Lady  Leake’s 
filler)  and  his  heirs  :  By  which  means  it  came  to  the 
Captain’s  fon  5  who,  in  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
John  Leake,  wrote  an  accurate  account  of  his  life,  of 
which  only  50  copies  were  printed.  In  1766,  he  print¬ 
ed  alfo  50  copies  of  “  The  Statutes  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,”  4to.  He  died  in  1773  ;  and  was  buried 
in  his  chancel  in  the  parifti  church  of  Thorp  in  Effex, 
of  which  manor  he  w  as  lord. 

LEANDER,  in  poetic  hiftory,  a  young  man  of 
Abydos  in  Afia.  He  ufed  to  fwim  over  the  Ilellef- 
pont  by  night  to  vifit  Hero  his  miflrefs,  who  fet  forth 
a  light  to  guide  him  :  but  in  a  tempefluous  winter 
night  he  was  drowned  \  upon  which  Hero  feeing  him 
dead  on  the  fhore,  caff  herfelf  headlong  from  the  tower, 
.and  died  alfo.  See  Hero. 

LEAO,  in  Natural  Hflorij ,  a  mineral  fubftance  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  nature  of  the  lapis  lazuli,  found  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  of  great  ufe  in  the  Chinefe  por¬ 


celain  manufactures,  as  it  affords  the  fineff  blue  they  Leao 
are  poffeffed  of.  || 

LEAP,  in  Mujic ,  is  when  the  fong  does  not  pro¬ 
ceed  by  conjoint  degrees,  as  when  between  each  note 
there  is  an  interval  of  a  third,  a  fourth,  fifth,  &c. 

Leap  Tear .  See  Year,  and  Chronology,  N°  24. 
Lover's  Leap .  See  Leucata. 

LEAPING,  or  Vaulting,  was  an  exercife  much 
ufed  both  amongfl  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
Grecians  called  it  A and  performed  it  with  weights 
upon  their  heads  and  (boulders.  Sometimes  they  car¬ 
ried  the  weights  in  their  hands,  which  were  of  differ¬ 
ent  figures,  but  generally  oval,  and  made  with  holes 
or  covered  with  thongs,  through  which  the  contend¬ 
ers  put  their  fingers.  Thefe  weights  were  called 
The  contefi  was  who  could  leap  the  higheft 
and  farthefl.  The  place  from  whence  they  jumped 
W'as  called  and  that  to  which  they  leaped, 

trKxppivx,  becaufe  the  ground  was  there  dug  up.  This 
exercife  was  performed  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans. 

LEAR,  the  name  of  a  Britifh  king,  faid  in  old 
chronicles  to  have  fucceeded  his  father  Bladud,  about 
A.  M.  3160.  The  ftory  of  this  king  and  his  three 
daughters  is  vrell  known,  from  Shakefpeare’s  excellent 
tragedy  founded  on  it. 

LEASE,  from  the  French  leifer ,  demitt  ere,  “  to  let,” 
in  lawr,  a  demife,  er  letting  of  lands,  tenements,  or  he¬ 
reditaments,  unto  another  for  life,  term  of  years,  or  at 
will,  for  a  rent  referved. 

A  leafe  is  either  written,  called  an  indenture ,  deed- 
roll,  or  leafe  in  writing  \  or  by  word  of  mouth,  called 
leafe  parole . 

All  eftates,  interefts  of  freehold,  or  terms  for  years 
in  lands,  &c.  not  put  in  writing  and  figned  by  the 
parties,  (hall  have  no  greater  effe<R  than  as  eftates  at 
will ;  unlefs  it  be  of  leafes  not  exceeding  three  years 
from  the  making  *,  wherein  the  rent  referved  (hall  be 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  things  demifed.  Leafes 
exceeding  three  years  muft  be  made  in  writing  ;  and 
if  the  fubftance  of  a  leafe  be  put  in  writing,  and  fign¬ 
ed  by  the  parties,  though  it  be  not  fealed,  it  (hall  have 
the  effect  of  a  leafe  for  years,  &.c. 

An  ajjignment  differs  from  a  leafe  only  in  this,  that 
by  a  leafe  one  grants  an  intereft  lefs  than  his  own,  re- 
ferving  to  himfelf  a  reverfion  $  in  aflignments  he  parts 
with  the  whole  property,  and  the  afiignee  Hands  to  all 
intents  and  purpofes  in  place  of  the  aftignor. 

Lease,  in  Scots  Law .  See  Tack. 

Lease  and  Releafe,  a  fpecies  of  conveyance  ufed 
in  the  Englifh  law,  firft  invented  by  Serjeant  Moore, 
foon  after  the  ftatute  of  ufes,  and  now  the  moft  com¬ 
mon  of  any,  and  therefore  not  to  be  (haken  ;  though 
very  great  lawyers  (as  particularly  Mr  Noy)  have 
formerly  doubted  its  validity.  It  is  thus  contrived  : 

A  leafe,  or  rather  bargain  and  fale,  upon  fome  pecu¬ 
niary  conlideration,  for  one  year,  is  made  by  the  te¬ 
nant  of  the  freehold  to  the  leffee  or  bargainee.  Now 
this  without  any  enrolment,  makes  the  bargainor 
Rand  feifed  to  the  ufe  of  the  bargainee,  and  veils  in 
the  bargainee  the  ufe  of  the  term  for  a  year  *,  and  then 
the  ftatute  immediately  annexes  the  poffejjion.  He 
therefore,  being  thus  in  poffeflion,  is  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  a  releafe  of  the  freehold  and  reverfion,  which 

muft 
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Lcafe  muft  be  made  to  a  tenant  in  poffeflron  :  and  according¬ 
ly  ly,  the  next  day,  a  releafe  is  granted  to  him.  This 
_  ea^  er'  .  is  held  to  fupply  the  place  of  livery  of  feifin  ;  and  fo 
a  conveyance  by  leafe,  and  releafe  is  faid  to  amount  to 
a  feoffment. 

LEASH,  among  fportfmen,  denotes  three  creatures 
of  any  kind  ;  but  chiefly  grehounds,  foxes,  bucks,  and 
hares. 

The  term  leafh  alfo  fignifies  a  line  to  hold  in  a  hunt¬ 
ing  dog  ;  and  a  fmall  -long  thong  of  leather,  by  which 
a  falconer  holds  his  hawk. 

LEASING-making,  in  Scots  Law ,  the  uttering  of 
words  tending  to  excite  difcord  between  the  king  and 
liis  people  ;  alfo  called  verbal j edition . 

LEATHER,  the  {kin  of  feveral  forts  of  bealls 
dreffed  and  prepared  for  the  ufe  of  various  manufadtu- 
rers,  vhofe  buflnefs  it  is  to  make  them  up. 

Dyeing  of  LEATHER ,  Skins ,  <b'c.  Blue  is  given  by 
fteeping  the  fuhjedl  a  day  in  urine  and  indigo,  then 
boiling  it  with  alum  :  or  it  may  be  given  by  tempering 
the  indigo  with  red  wfine,  and  wafhing  the  (kins  there¬ 
with.  Red  is  given  by  walking  the  fkins,  and  laying 
them  two  hours  in  galls,  then  wringing  them  out,  dip¬ 
ping  them  in  a  liquor  made  with  liguffrum,  alum,  and 
verdigris  in  water  ;  and  laftly,  in  a  dye  made  of  Bra¬ 
zil  wood,  boiled  with  ley.  Bur  pie  is  given  by  wetting 
the  {kins  with  a  folution  of  roche  alum  in  warm  water; 
and,  when  dry  again,  rubbing  them  with  the  hand 
with  a  decodtion  of  logwood  in  colder.  Green  is  given 
by  fmearing  the  {kin  with  fap-green  and  alum-water 
boiled.  Dark  green  is  alfo  given  with  Reel  filings  and 
fal  ammoniac  ffeeped  in  urine  till  foft,  then  fmeared 
over  the  {kin  ;  which  is  to  be  dried  in  the  lhade.  Sky 
colour  is  given  with  indigo  ffeeped  in  boiling  water, 
and  the  next  morning  warmed  and  fmeared  over  the 
fkin.  2 ellow,  by  fmearing  the  {kin  over  with  aloes 
and  linfeed  oil  diffolved  and  {trained  ;  or  by  infufing  it 
in  weld.  Orange  colour  is  given  by  fmearing  with  fuf- 
tic  berries  boiled  in  alum  water  ;  or,  for  a  deep  orange, 
with  turmeric. 

Broceffes  for  Dyeing  LEATHER  Red  and  Yellow  as 
praEtifed  in  Turkey ,  with  directions  for  Preparing  and 
Tanning  the  Skins  ;  as  communicated  by  Air  Philippo ,  a 
native  of  Armenia,  who  received  from  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts ,  <&V.  one  hundred  pounds ,  and 
alfo  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society ,  as  a  reward  for  difco- 
vering  this  fecret. 

I.  fir [1  Preparation  of  the  Skins,  both  for  Red  and 
Yellow  Leather,  by  dr  effing  them  in  Lime.  Let  the  {kins, 
dried  with  the  hair  on,  be  firff  laid  to  foak  in  clean 
water  for  three  days  ;  let  them  then  be  broken  over 
the  flefli  fide,  put  into  frelh  water  for  two  days  longer, 
and  afterwards  hung  up  to  drain  half  an  hour.  Let 
them  now  be  broken  on  the  flefli  fide,  limed  in  cold 
lime  on  the  fame  fide,  and  doubled  together  with 
the  grain  fide  outward.  In  this  Rate  they  muR  be 
hung  up  within  doors  over  a  frame  for  five  or  fix  days, 
till  the  Hair  be  loofe  ;  which  muR  then  be  taken  off, 
and  the  fkins  returned  into  the  lime  pit  for  about 
three  weeks.  Take  them  out,  and  let  them  be  well 
worked  flefli  and  grain,  every  fixth  or  feventh  day  du¬ 
ring  that  time  :  after  which,  let  them  be  wafhed  ten 
times  in  clear  water,  changing  the  water  at  each  wafh¬ 
ing.  They  are  next  to  be  prepared  in  drench,  as  be¬ 
low  mentioned. 
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2.  Second  Preparation  of  the  Skins  for  both  the  Red 
and  Yellow  Dyes  by  drenching .  After  fqueezing  the 
water  out  of  the  fkins,  put  them  into  a  mixture  of  bran 
and  water,  warm  as  new  milk,  in  the  following  pro¬ 
portions  ;  viz.  about  three  pounds  of  bran  for  five 
fkins,  and  water  fufficient  to  make  the  mixture  mo¬ 
derately  fluid,  which  will  be  about  a  gallon  to  each 
pound  of  bran.  In  this  drench  let  the  {kins  lie  three 
days  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  mufl  be  well 
worked,  and  afterwards  returned  into  the  drench  two 
days  longer.  They  muR  then  be  taken  out  and  rub¬ 
bed  between  the  hands ;  the  water  fqueezed  from 
them,  and  the  bran  fcraped  off  clear  from  both  tides 
of  the  {kins.  After  this  they  muR  be  again  waflied 
ten  times  in  clear  water,  and  the  water  fqueezed  out 
of  them. 

Thus  far  the  preparatory  procefs  of  all  the  {kins, 
whether  intended  to  be  dyed  red  or  yellow,  is  the 
fame  ;  but  afterwards  thofe  which  are  to  be  dyed  red, 
muR  be  treated  as  follows. 

3.  Preparation  in  Honey  and  Bran  of  Skins  that 
are  to  be  dyed  Red.  Mix  one  pound  of  honey  with 
three  pints  of  lukewarm  water,  and  Rir  them  together 
till  the  honey  is  diffolved.  Then  add  two  double 
handfuls  of  bran  ;  and  taking  four  {kins  (for  which  the 
above  quantity  of  the  mixture  will  be  fufficient)  work 
them  w  ell  in  it  one  after  another.  Afterwards  fold  up 
each  fkin  feparately  into  a  round  form,  with  the  flefli 
fide  inwards  ;  and  lay  them  in  an  earthen  pan,  or  other 
proper  veffel  ;  if  in  the  fummer,  by  the  fide  of  each 
other  ;  but  in  the  winter,  on  the  top  of  each  other. 
Place  the  veffel  in  a  {loping  pofition,  fo  that  fuch  part 
of  the  fluid  as  may  fpontaneoufly  drain  from  the  {kins, 
may  pafs  from  them.  An  acid  fermentation  will  then 
rife  in  the  liquor,  and  the  {kins  will  fwell  confiderably. 
In  this  Rate  they  muR  continue  for  feven  or  eight 
days  ;  but  the  moiflure  that  drains  from  them  muR 
be  poured  off,  once  or  twice  a-day,  as  occafion  may  re¬ 
quire.  After  this  a  further  preparation  in  fait  is  ne- 
ceffary  )  and  w  hich  muff  be  performed  in  the  following 
manner. 

4.  Preparation  in  Salt ,  of  the  Skins  to  be  dyed  Red. 
After  the  {kins  have  been  fermented  in  the  honey  and 
bran,  as  above  mentioned,  let  them  be  taken  out  of  that 
mixture  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  and  well  rubbed 
with  dry  common  Tea  fait,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
half  a  pound  to  each  {kin  ;  the  fait  muR  be  well  rub¬ 
bed  and  worked  with  them.  This  will  make  them  con- 
tra6l  again,  and  part  with  a  further  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  moiflure  ;  which  muff  be  fqueezed  out  by  draw¬ 
ing  each  {kin  feparately  through  the  hands.  They 
muR  next  be  fcraped  clean  on  both  fides  from  the  bran, 
fuperfluous  fait,  and  moiflure  that  may  adhere  to  them. 
After  which,  dry  fait  muR  be  Rrewed  over  the  grain- 
fide,  and  well  rubbed  in  with  the  hand.  They  are 
then  to  be  doubled  with  the  flefli  fide  outwards,  length- 
wife  from  neck  to  tail,  and  a  little  more  dry  fait  muff 
be  thinly  Rrewed  over  the  flefh  fide,  and  rubbed  in  ; 
for  the  two  laff  operations,  about  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  fait  will  be  fufficient  for  each  {kin.  They  muff  then 
be  put,  thus  folded  on  each  other,  between  two  clean 
boards,  placed  Roping,  breadthwife  ;  and  a  heavy 
weight  laid  on  the  upper  board,  in  order  gradually  to 
prefs  out  what  moiflure  they  will  thus  part  with.  In 
this  Rate  of  preflure,  they  muff  be  continued  two  days 
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or  longer,  till  it  is  convenient  to  dye  them,  for  which 
they  will  then  be  duly  prepared. 

5.  Preparation  of  the  Red  Dye,  in  a  proper  propor¬ 
tion  for  four  Skins .  Put  eight  gallons  of  water  into  a 
copper,  with  feven  ounces  of  {henan  (a)  tied  up  in  a 
linen  bag.  Light  a  fire  under  a  copper  j  and  when  the 
water  has  boiled  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  take  out 
the  bag  of  {henan,  and  put  into  the  boiling  fluid  or 
lixivium,  lit,  Two  drams  of  alum  ;  2dly,  Two  drams 
pomegranate  bark  }  3dly,  Three  quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  turmeric  ;  4thly,  Three  ounces  of  cochineal  }  5thly, 
Two  ounces  of  loaf  fugar.  Let  the  whole  mixture  boil 
about  fix  minutes,  then  cover  the  fire,  and  take  out  a 
quart  of  liquor,  putting  it  into  a  flat  earthen  pan  ;  and 
when  it  is  as  cold  as  new  milk,  take  one  {kin,  folded 
lengthwife,  the  grain  fide  outwards,  and  dip  it  in  the 
liquor,  rubbing  it  gently  with  the  hands.  dhen  taking 
out  the  {kin,  hang  it  up  to  drain,  and  throw  away  the 
fuperfluous  dye.  Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
remaining  three  {kins  }  repeating  the  operation  of  each 
{kin  feparately,  eight  times,  fqueezing  the  {kins  by 
drawing  them  through  the  hands  before  each  frefh  dip¬ 
ping.  Lay  them  now  on  one  fide  of  a  large  pan,  let 
Hoping,  to  drain  off  as  much  of  the  moifture  as  will  run 
from  them  without  preffure,  for  about  two  hours,  or  till 
they  are  cold  j  then  tan  them  as  below  directed. 

6.  Tanning  the  Red  Skins .  Powder  four  ounces  of 
the  bed  white  galls  in  a  marble  mortar,  fifting  it 
through  a  fine  fieve.  Mix  the  powder  with  about  three 
quarts  of  water,  and  work  the  {kins  well  in  this  mix¬ 
ture  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  folding  up  the  {kins  four¬ 
fold.  Let  them  lie  in  this  tan  for  24  hours  \  when  they 
muft  be  worked  again  as  before  \  then  taken  out,  fera- 
ped  clean  on  both  fides  from  the  firft  galls,  and  put 
into  a  like  quantity  of  frefli  galls  and  water.  In  this 
frefli  mixture  they  muft  be  again  well  worked  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  }  then  folded  up  as  before,  and  left 
in  the  frefli  tan  for  three  days.  On  the  fourth  day 
they  muft  be  taken  out,  walked  clean  from  the  galls  in 
feven  or  eight  freih  quantities  of  water,  and  then  hung 
up  to  dry. 

7.  Manner  of  Dreffing  the  Skins  after  they  are  tanned \ 
When  the  {kins  have  been  treated  as  above*  and  are 
very  near  dry,  they  Ihould  be  feraped  with  the  proper 
inftrument  or  feraper  on  the  flelh  fide,  to  reduce  them 
to  a  proper  degree  of  thicknefs.  They  are  then  to  be 
laid  on  a  fmooth  board,  and  glazed  by  rubbing  them 
with  a  fmooth  glafs.  After  which  they  muft  be  oiled, 
by  rubbing  them  with  olive  oil,  by  means  of  a  linen 
rag,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  oil 


for  four  jfkius :  they  are  then  to  be  grained  on  a  grain-  Leather, 
ing  board,  lengthwife,  breadthwife,  and  cornerwile,  or 
from  corner  to  corner. 

8.  Preparations  with  Galls ,  for  the  Skins  to  he  dyed 
Yellow .  After  the  four,  {kins  are  taken  out  of  the 
drench  of  bran,  and  clean  w allied  as  before  directed  in 
the  fecond  article,  they  muft  be  very  well  worked,  half 
an  hour  or  more,  in  a  mixture  of  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
the  beft  white  galls,  finely  powdered,  with  two  quarts 
of  clean  water.  The  {kins  are  then  to  be  feparately 
doubled  lengthwife,  rolled  up  with  the  flelh  fide  out¬ 
wards,  laid  in  the  mixture,  and  clofe  prefled  down  on 
each  other,  in  which  itate  they  muft  continue  two  whole 
days.  On  the  third  day  let  them  be  again  worked  in 
the  tan  5  and  afterwards  {"craped  clean  from  the  galls, 


with  an  ivory  or  brafs  inftrument  (for  no  iron  muft 
touch  them).  They  muft  then  be  put  into  a  frefli  tan, 
made  of  two  pounds  of  galls  finely  powdered,  with  a- 
bout  three  quarts  of  water,  and  well  worked  therein 
15  times.  After  this  they  muft  be  doubled,  rolled  up 
as  before,  and  laid  in  the  fecond  tan  for  three  days. 
On  the  third  day  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  white  lea- 
fait  muft  be  worked  into  each  {kin  *  and  the  {kins  dou¬ 
bled  up  as  before,  and  returned  into  the  tan,  till  the 
day  following,  when  they  are  to  be  taken  out,  and  well 
waflied  fix  times  in  cold  water,  and  four  times  in  wa¬ 
ter  lukewarm.  The  water  muft  be  then  well  fqueezed 
out,  by  laying  the  {kins  under  preflure,  for  about  half 
an  hour,  between  two  boards,  with  a  weight  of  about 
200  or  300  pounds  laid  upon  the  uppermoft  board, 
when  they  w  ill  be  ready  for  the  dye. 

9.  Preparation  of  the  Yellow  Dye,  in  the  proper  pro¬ 
portion  for  four  Skins »  Mix  fix  ounces  of  cafliari  gehi- 
ra  (b),  or  dgehira,  or  the  berries  of  the  eaftern  rham- 
nus,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  alum  ;  and  pound  them 
together  till  they  be  fine,  in  a  marble  or  brafs  mortar, 
with  a  brafs  peftle.  Then  dividing  the  materials,  thus 
powdered,  into  three  equal  parts  of  four  ounces  each, 
put  one  of  thofe  three  parts  into  about  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  water,  in  a  china  or  earthen  veffel,  and  ftir  the  mix¬ 
ture  together.  Let  the  fluid  ftand  to  cool,  till  it  will 
not  feald  the  hand.  Then  fpreading  one  of  the  {kins 
flat  on  a  table,  in  a  warm  room,  with  the  grain-fide  up¬ 
permoft,  pour  a  fourth  part  of  the  tiriging  liquor,  pre¬ 
pared  as  above  dirt&ed,  over  the  upper  or  grain-fide, 
fpreading  it  equally  over  the  {kin  with  the  hand,  and 
rubbing  it  well  in.  Afterwards  do  the  like  with  the 
other  three  {kins,  for  which  the  mixture  firft  made  w  ill 
be  iufficient. 

This  operation  muft  be  repeated  twice  more  on  each 

fkin 


(a)  Shenan  is  a  drug  much  ufed  by  dyers  in  the  eaft  ;  and  may  eafily  be  procured  at  any  of  the  ports  of  Syria 
and  Africa,  in  the  Levant.  It  is  the  eaftern  jointed-kali,  called  by  botanifts>//<W*  ;  and  grows  in  great 
plenty  in  thofe  and  other  parts  of  the  eaft.  There  is  a  leffer  fpecies  of  the  falicornia  on  our  coaft,  which,  from  its* 
great  affinity  with  the  {henan,  might  be  prefumed  to  have  the  fame  qualities.  On  fome  trials,  however,  it  has  not 
appeared  to  anfwer  the  intention  of  the  {henan  ;  but  it  will  be  prudent  to  purfue  the  examination  of  this,  fur¬ 
ther,  as  fome  unknown  circumftances  in  the  collefring  or  ufing  the  Engl ifti  falicornia  might  occafion  the  mifear- 
riage.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  eaftern  {henan  may,  at  all  events,  be  eafily  procured  in  any  quantity,  at  a 
very  trifling  expence,  by  any  of  the  captains  of  Turkey  fhips,  at  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  &c. 

(B)  The  cafliari  gehira  is  the  berries  of  an  eaftern  rhamnus,  or  buckthorn  tree  }  and  may  be  had  at  Aleppo, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Levant,  at  a  final  1  price.  The  common  Avignon  or  yellow  berries  may  be  fubftituted, 
but  not  with  fo  good  an  effect  y  the  cafliari  gehira  being  a  ftrongcr  and  brighter  yellow  dye,  both  for  this  ule 
and  alfo  that  of  colouring  paper  hangings,  &c. 
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fkin  feparately,  with  the  remaining  eight  ounces  of  the 
powder  of  the  berries,  and  alum,  with  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  due  proportions  of  hot  water,  put  to  them  as 
before  dire&ed. 

The  {kins,  when  dyed,  are  to  be  hung  up  on  a 
wooden  frame,  without  being  folded,  with  the  grain- 
lide  outwards,  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  drain} 
when  they  muft  be  carried  to  a  river  or  ftream  of  run¬ 
ning  water,  and  well  wafiied  therein  fix  times  or  more. 
After  this  they  muft  be  put  under  prefture  for  about  an 
hour,  till  the  water  be  well  fqueezed  out ;  afterwards 
the  {kins  muft  be  hung  up  to  dry  in  a  warm  room. 

This  being  done,  the  {kins  are  to  be  drefled  and 
grained  as  before  dire&ed  for  thofe  dyed  red  }  except 
the  oiling,  which  muft  be  omitted. 

Blacking  LEATHER .  In  the  tanning  of  leather  it 
is  fo  much  impregnated  with  the  aftringent  parts  of 
oak  bark,  or  with  that  matter  which  ftrikes  a  black 
with  green  vitriol,  that  rubbing  it  over  three  or  four 
times  with  a  folution  of  the  vitriol,  or  with  a  folution 
of  iron  made  in  vegetable  acids,  is  fufticient  for  ftaining 
it  black.  Of  this  we  may  be  convinced  by  dropping 
a  little  of  the  folution  on  the  unblacked  fide  of  com¬ 
mon  ftioe  leather.  This  operation  is  performed  by  the 
currier  ;  who,  after  the  colouring,  gives  a  glofs  to  the 
leather  with  a  folution  of  gum  arable  and  fize  made 
in  vinegar.  Where  the  previous  aftringent  impregna¬ 
tion  is  infufficient  to  give  due  colour,  and  for  thofe 
forts  of  leather  which  have  not  been  tanned,  fome  galls 
or  other  aftringents  are  added  to  the  folution  of  iron  ; 
and  in  many  cafes,  particularly  for  the  finer  forts  of 
leather,  and  for  renewing  the  blacknefs,  ivory  or  lamp¬ 
black  is  ufed.  A  mixture  of  either  of  thefe  with  lin- 
feed  oil  makes  the  common  oil  blacking.  For  a  fhin- 
ing  blacking,  fmall  beer  or  water  is  taken  inftead  of 
oil,  in  the  quantity  of  about  a  pint  to  an  ounce  of  the 
ivory  black,  with  an  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of 
brown  fugar  and  as  much  gum  arabic.  The  white  of 
an  egg,  fubftituted  for  the  gum,  makes  the  black 
more  filming,  but  is  fuppofed  to  hurt  the  leather,  and 
make  it  apt  to  crack.  It  muft  be  obvious,  however, 
that  all  thefe  compofitions  admit  of  a  great  many  varia¬ 
tions. 

Gilding  of  LEATHER .  Take  glair  of  the  whites  of 
eggs,  or  gum  water,  and  with  a  brufii  rub  over  the 
leather  with  either  of  them  :  then  lay  on  the  gold  or 
filver,  and,  letting  them  dry,  burnifh  them.  See  the 
articles  Gilding  and  Burnishing. 

To  drefs  or  cover  LEATHER  with  Silver  or  Gold.  Take 
brown-red}  grind  or  move  it  on  a  ftone  with  a  muller, 
adding  water  and  chalk  }  and  when  the  latter  isdiftbl- 
ved,  rub  or  lightly  daub  the  leather  over  with  it,  till 
it  looks  a  little  whitifh  }  and  then  lay  on  the  leaf-filver 
or  gold  before  the  leather  is  quite  dry,  laying  the  leaves 
a  little  over  each  other,  that  there  may  not  be  the  leaft 
part  uncovered ;  and  when  they  have  well  clofed  with 
the  leather,  and  are  fufficiently  dried  on  and  hardened, 
rub  them  over  with  an  ivory  poliftier,  or  the  foretooth 
of  a  horfe. 

By  feveral  ftatutes,  regulations  are  made  for  the  tan¬ 
ning  and  manufacturing  of  leather  ;  and  by  the  27th 
Geo.  III.  c.  13.  a  duty  is  laid  upon  all  hides  and  {kins 
imported,  and  drawbacks  allowed  on  the  exportation 
thereof.  Several  duties  are  alfo  impofed  on  hides  and 
ikins  tanned  in  Great  Britain,  of  what  kind  foever,  as 
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fet  forth  in  fchedules  annexed  to  the  faid  a&.  By  the  Leather 
23  Geo.  III.  c.  37.  further  regulations  are  made  re-  ^  J/.0 
Ipeding  the  faid  duties,  which  are  under  the  manage-  ,ir-V 
ment  of  the  officers  of  excife. 

LEAVEN,  a  piece  of  four  dough,  ufed  to  ferment 
and  render  light  a  much  larger  quantity  of  dough  or 
pafte.  See  Bread,  Barm,  and  Baking. 

Leaven  was  ftri&ly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Mofes 
during  the  feven  days  of  the  pafiover;  and  the  Jews,  in 
obedience  to  this  law,  very  carefully  purified  their 
houfes  from  all  leaven  as  foon  as  the  vigil  of  the  feaft 
began.  Nothing  of  honey  or  leaven  was  to  have  place 
in  any  thing  prefented  to  the  Lord,  upon  his  altar, 
during  this  folemnity.  If,  during  the  feaft,  the  leaft 
particle  of  leaven  was  found  in  their  houfes,  they  ima¬ 
gined  the  whole  was  polluted,  for  a  little  leaven  leaven- 
eth  the  whole  lump.  Leaven,  in  its  figurative  feni'e, 
fignifies  the  bad  paffions  of  envy  and  malice,  and  ran¬ 
cour,  which  four  the  temper,  and  extend  their  ferment 
over  the  focial  afteeftions  }  whereas  unleavened  bread 
implies  fincerity  and  truth.  It  is  frequently  ufed  for 
any  kind  of  moral  contagion. 

LEAVES  of  plants.  See  Leaf. 

Colours  extraded from  LEAVES .  See  COLOUR-Mak- 
i”g>  N°  37. 

LEBADEA,  or  Lebadia,  an  ancient  town  of 
Boeotia,  on  the  borders  of  Phocis,  fituated  between 
Helicon  and  Chaeronea,  near  Coronaea.  In  it  flood 
the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Trophonius,  which  whoever  went 
to  confult,  defeended  into  a  fubterraneous  gulf. 

LEBEDA,  an  ancient  fea  port  town  of  Africa,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Tripoli,  with  a  pretty  good  harbour, 
and  an  old  caftle,  feated  on  the  Mediterranean  fea  }  in 
E.  Long.  14.  50.  N.  Lat.  32.  10. 

LEBEDOS,  reckoned  among  the  twelve  ancient 
cities  of  Ionia,  was  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Smyrna. 

It  was  the  refidence  of  ftage-players,  and  the  place 
where  they  met  from  all  parts  of  Ionia,  as  far  as  the 
Hellefpont,  and  celebrated  annual  games  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  (Strabo).  It  was  overthrown  by  Lyfima- 
chus,  who  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Ephefus  *,  fcarce 
ever  after  recovering  itfelf,  and  becoming  rather  a  vil¬ 
lage  than  a  town,  (Horace). 

LEBEN,  or  Lebena,  in  /Indent  Geography,  one 
of  the  port  towns  of  the  Gortynians,  near  the  promon¬ 
tory  L^on,  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  Crete  }  famous  for 
a  temple  of  Aldculapius  in  imitation  of  that  of  Cyre- 
naica. 

LEBRIXA,  an  ancient,  ftrong,  and  pleafant  town 
of  Spain,  in  Andalufia  *,  feated  in  a  territory  abound¬ 
ing  in  corn,  wine,  and  a  great  number  of  olive  trees, 
of  whofe  fruit  they  make  the  beft  oil  in  Spain.  VV. 

Long.  5.  32.  N.  Lat.  36.  52. 

LEBUS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Up¬ 
per  Saxony,  and  in  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg, 
with  a  biftiop’s  fee,  fecularized  in  favour  of  the  houfe 
of  Brandenburg.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Oder,  in  E. 

Long.  14.  44.  N.  Lat.  52.  28. 

LECCE,  a  rich,  populous,  and  rnoft  beautiful  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  in  the  Terra 
d’Otranto,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  place,  and  the  fee 
of  a  biihop.  E.  Long.  18.  28.  N.  Lat.  40.  40. 

LECCO,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
feated  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  lake  Como.  E.  Long. 

9.  23.  N.  Lat.  45.  5. 
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Lech! ad e  LECHLADE,  a  town  of  Gloucefterlhire  in  Eng- 

•  II  land,  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Lech  and 
c  ^  Thames.  W.  Long.  2.  15.  N.  Lat.  51.  42. 

LECHNICH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  lower  Rhine,  and  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne. 
E.  Long.  6.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

LECTI,  beds  or  couches,  were  of  two  kinds  amongft 
the  Romans,  as  being  dellined  to  two  different  ufes,  to 
lie  upon  at  entertainments,  and  to  repofe  upon  for 
nightly  reft,  i  he  firft  were  called  leEh  trichmares ,  the 
other  leEti  cubiculariu  See  Reds. 

LECTiCA,  was  a  litter  or  vehicle  in  which  the 
Romans  were  carried.  It  was  of  two  kinds,  covered 
and  uncovered.  The  covered  leClica  is  called  by  Pliny 
cubiculum  via  tor  urn  ^  a  traveller’s  bedchamber  :  And  in¬ 
deed  we  are  informed  that  Auguftus  frequently  ordered 
his  fervants  to  flop  his  litter  that  he  might  fleep  upon 
the  road.  This  vehicle  w^as  carried  by  fix  or  eight  men 
called  leBicarii .  The  leClica  differed  from  the  fella , 
for  in  the  firft  the  traveller  could  recline  himfelf  for 
deep,  in  the  latter  he  was  obliged  to  fit.  The  leClica 
was  invented  in  Bithynia  5  the  fella  was  a  Roman  ma¬ 
chine,  and  efteemed  the  more  honourable  of  the  two. 
LeClica  w^as  alfo  the  name  of  the  funeral  bed  or  bier 
for  carrying  out  the  dead. 

LECTICARII,  among  the  Romans,  fervants  who 
carried  the  LECTICA. 

LECTICARIUS  was  alfo  an  officer  in  the  Greek 
church,  whofe  budnefs  it  was  to  bear  off  the  bodies  of 
tliofe  who  died,  and  to  bury  them.  Thefe  were  other- 
wife  denominated  decani  and  copiatce . 

LECTIO,  Reading.  Conddered  in  a  medicinal  view, 
it  is  faid  by  Celfus,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  to  be  bad,  efpecially 
after  fupper,  for  thofe  whofe  heads  are  weak  3  and  in 
lib.  i.  cap.  8.  he  recommends  reading  with  an  audible 
voice  for  fuch  as  have  weak  domachs.  It  is  alfo 
dire&ed  by  Paulus  AEginetus  as  an  exercife,  lib.  i. 
cap.  19. 

LEC  ITSTERNIUM,  a  folemn  ceremony  obferved 
by  the  Romans  in  times  of  public  danger,  wherein  an 
entertainment  was  prepared  with  great  magnificence, 
and  ferved  up  in  the  temples.  The  gods  were  invited 
to  partake  of  the  good  cheer,  and  their  datues  placed 
upon  couches  round  the  table  in  the  fame  manner  as 
men  ufed  to  dt  at  meat,  The  firft  le£fifternium  held 
at  Rome  was  in  honour  of  Apollo,  Latona,  Diana, 
Hercules,  Mercury,  and  Neptune,  to  put  a  flop  to  a 
contagious  diftemper  which  raged  amongft  the  cattle, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  354.  At  thefe  feafts  the  Epulo- 
nes  prefided,  and  the  facred  banquet  was  called  epulum . 
See  Epulo,  Epulum,  &c. 

Something  like  the  le&ifternium  was  occafionally 
obferved  among  the  Greeks,  according  to  Cafau- 
bon. 

LECTORES,  among  the  Romans,  fervants  in  great 
men’s  houfes,  who  were  employed  in  reading  wffiile  their 
mailers  were  at  fupper.  They  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  Anagnost^e. 

LECTOURE,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  France, 
in  Gafcony,  with  a  caftle  and  a  bifhop’s  fee  *,  feated 
©n  a  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  river 
Gers.  E.  Long.  o.  42.  N.  Lat.  43.  56. 

LECTURERS,  in  England,  are  an  order  of  preach¬ 
ers  in  parifh  churches,  diftindl  from  the  re&or,  vicar, 
and  curate*  They  are  chofen  by  the  veftry,  er  chief 
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inhabitants  of  the  parifh,  fupported  by  voluntary  fub-  Le&urers 
fcriptions  and  legacies,  and  are  ufually  the  afternoon  I) 
preachers  in  the  Sunday  fervice.  The  term  is  alfo ,  Lee‘ 
more  generally  applied  to  thofe  who  preach  on  Sun¬ 
day,  or  on  any  Hated  day  of  the  week,  in  churches, 
or  other  places  of  public  w'orfliip.  By  13  and  14  Car.  II. 
cap.  4.  lecturers  in  churches,  unlicenled,  and  not  con¬ 
forming  to  the  liturgy,  fhall  be  difabled,  and  fhall  alfo 
fuffer  three  months  imprifonment  in  the  common  gaol  j 
and  two  juilices,  or  the  mayor  in  a  town  corporate, 
fhall,  upon  certificate  from  the  ordinary,  commit  them 
accordingly.  Where  there  are  ledtures  founded  by  the 
donations  of  pious  perfons,  the  lecturers  are  appointed 
by  the  founders  without  any  interpolition  or  confent  of 
re£lors  of  churches,  &c.  though  with  the  leave  and  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  bifhop  }  fuch  as  that  of  Lady  Moyer’s 
at  St  Paul’s.  But  the  le£lurer  is  not  entitled  to  the 
pulpit,  without  the  confent  of  the  re£for  or  vicar,  who 
is  poffeffed  of  the  freehold  of  the  church. 

LEDA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter  of  King 
Thefpius  and  Eurythemis,  who  married  Tyndarus  king 
of  Sparta.  She  was  feen  bathing  in  the  river  Eurotas 
by  Jupiter,  when  (lie  was  fome  few  days  advanced  in  her 
pregnancy,  and  the  god,  ltruck  with  her  beauty,  re- 
folved  to  deceive  her.  He  perfuaded  Venus  to  change 
herfelf  into  an  eagle,  while  he  affumed  the  form  of  a 
fwan,  and  after  this  metamorphofis  Jupiter,  as  if  fear-' 
ful  of  the  tyrannical  cruelty  of  the  bird  of  prey,  fled 
through  the  air  into  the  arms  of  Leda,  who  willingly 
fheltered  the  trembling  fwan  from  the  affaults  of  his 
fuperior  enemy.  The  careffes  with  which  the  naked 
Leda  received  the  fwan,  enabled  Jupiter  to  avail  him¬ 
felf  of  his  fituation,  and  nine  months  after  this  ad¬ 
venture  the  wife  of  Tyndarus  brought  forth  two  eggs, 
of  one  of  which  fprung  Pollux  and  Helena,  and  of  the 
other  Caftor  and  Clytemneftra.  The  two  former  were 
deemed  the  offspring  of  Jupiter,  and  the  others  claimed 
Tyndarus  for  their  father.  Some  mythologifts  attri¬ 
bute  this  amour  to  Nemefis  and  not  to  Leda  \  and. 
they  farther  mention,  that  Leda  was  intruded  v^ith 
the  education  of  the  children  which  fprung  from  the 
eggs  brought  forth  by  Nemefis.  To  reconcile  this  di- 
verfity  of  opinions,  others  maintain  that  Leda  received 
the  name  of  Netnefs  after  death.  Homer  and  Kefiod 
make  no  mention  of  the  metamorpholis  of  Jupiter  into 
a  fwan,  wffience  fome  have  imagined  that  the  fable 
was  unknown  to  thofe  two  ancient  poets,  and  probably 
invented  lince  their  age. 

LEDBURY,  a  town  of  Herefordlhire  in  England. 

It  is  a  well  built  town,  feated  on  a  rich  clay  foil,  and 
inhabited  moftly  by  clothiers,  who  carry  on  a  pretty 
large  trade.  W.  Long.  2.  2C.  N.  Lat.  52.  6. 

LEDESMA,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  towm  of  Spain, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  feated  on  the  river  Tome,  in 
W.  Long.  5.  25.  N.  Lat.  47.  2. 

LEDGER,  the  principal  book  wherein  merchants 
enter  their  accounts.  See  Book-keeping. 

LEDUM,  Marsh  Cistus,  or  Wild Rofmary  ;  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  18th  order,  Bi 
comes .  See  Botany  Index. 

LEE,  an  epithet  ufed  by  Teamen  to  diftinguifh  that 
part  of  the  hemifphere  to  w  hich  the  wind  is  dire61ed, 
from  the  other  part  whence  it  arifes;  wdiich  latter  is 
accordingly  called  to  windward ♦  This  expreffion  is 
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chiefly  ufed  when  the  wind  erodes  the  line  of  a  (hip’s 
courfe,  fo  that  all  on  a  fide  of  her  is  called  to  wind¬ 
ward,  and  all  on  the  oppofite  fide  to  leeward .  Hence, 

Under  the  LEE ,  implies  farther  to  the  leeward,  or 
farther  from  that  part  of  the  horizon  whence  the  wind 
blows  :  as, 

Under  the  LEE  of  the ftjore  ;  i.  e.  at  a  (hort  didance 
from  the  (hore  which  lies  to  windward.  This  phrafe 
is  commonly  underftood  to  exprefs  the  fituation  of  a 
veffel  anchored,  or  failing  under  the  weather-fhore, 
where  there  is  always  fmoother  water,  and  lefs  danger 
of  heavy  feas,  than  at  a  great  diftance  from  it. 

Lee  Larches ,  the  fudden  and  violent  rolls  which  a 
(hip  often  takes  to  the  leeward  in  a  high  fea,  parti¬ 
cularly  when  a  large  wave  ftrikes  her  on  the  weather- 
fide. 

LEE- Side,  all  that  part  of  a  (hip  or  boat  which  lies 
between  the  mad  and  the  fide  farthed  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wind  •,  or  otherwife,  that  half  of  a  (hip 
which  is  prefled  down  towards  the  water  by  the  effort 
of  the  fails,  as  feparated  from  the  other  half  by  a  line 
drawn  through  the  middle  of  her  length.  That  part 
of  the  (hip  which  lies  to  windward  of  this  line  is 
accordingly  called  the  weather  fide .  'I  hus  admit  a  (hip 
to  be  failing  fouthward,  with  the  wind  at  eafl,  then  is 
her  darboard  or  right  (ide  the  lee-Jide ;  and  the  lar¬ 
board,  or  left,  the  weather  fide . 

LEE- Stone.  See  LEE- Penny. 

Le E-Way.  See  Navigation. 

LEE,  Nathaniel,  a  very  eminent  dramatic  poet 
of  the  lad  century,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  who 
gave  him  a  liberal  education. — He  received  his  fird 
rudiments  of  learning  at  Weflminffer  fchool  5  from 
whence  he  went  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. — 
Coming  to  London,  however,  his  inclination  prompt¬ 
ed  him  to  appear  on  the  theatre  •,  but  he  was  not 
more  fucceisful  in  reprefentmg  the  thoughts  of  other 
men,  than  many  a  genius  befides,  who  have  been 
equally  unfortunate  in  treading  the  dage,  although 
they  knew  fo  well  how  to  write  for  it.  He  produced 
11  tragedies,  all  of  which  contain  a  very  great  por¬ 
tion  of  true  poetic  enthufiafm.  None,  if  any,  ever 
felt  the  paflion  of  love  more  truly  *,  nor  could  any  one 
deferibe  it  with  more  tendernefs.  Addifon  commends 
his  genius  highly  \  obferving,  that  none  of  our  Eng- 
lifli  poets  had  a  happier  turn  for  tragedy,  although 
his  natural  fire  and  unbridled  impetuofity  hurried  him 
beyond  all  bounds  of  probability,  and  fometimes  were 
quite  out  of  nature.  The  truth  is,  this  poet’s  imagi¬ 
nation  ran  away  with  his  reafon  ;  fo  that  at  length  he 
became  quite  crazy  }  and  grew  fo  mad,  that  his  friends 
were  obliged  to  confine  him  in  bedlam,  where  he  made 
that  famous  witty  reply  to  a  coxcomb  fcribbler,  who 
had  the  cruelty  to  jeer  him  with  his  misfortune,  by 
obferving  that  it  was  an  eafy  thing  to  write  like  a  mad¬ 
man  : — “  No  (faid  Lee),  it  is  not  an  eafy  thing  to 
write  like  a  madman  ;  but  it  is  very  eafy  to  write  like 
a  fool.”  Lee  had  the  good  fortune  to  recover  the  ufe 
of  his  reafon  fo  far  as  to  be  difeharged  from  his  me¬ 
lancholy  confinement  *,  but  he  did  not  long  furvive  his 
enlargement,  dying  at  the  early  age  of  34.  Cibber,  in 
his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  fays  he  perifhed  unfortunately 
in  a  night  ramble  in  London  ftreets. — His  Theodofius 
and  Alexander  the  Great  are  flock  plays,  and  to  this 
day  are  often  afted  with  great  applaufe.  The  late  Mr 
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Barry  was  particularly  fortunate  in  the  chara&er  of  Lee, 
the  Macedonian  hero.  Lee-Penny . 

LEE- Penny,  or  Lee-Jlone ,  a  curious  piece  of  antiqui- 
ty  belonging  to  the  family  of  Lee  in  Scotland,  and  of 
which  the  following  account  has  been  given  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  December  1787. 

It  is  a  (tone  of  a  dark  red  colour  and  triangular 
fliape,  and  its  (ize  about  half  an  inch  each  fide.  It  is . 
fet  in  a  piece  of  filver  coin,  which,  though  much  de¬ 
faced,  by  fome  letters  ftill  remaining  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
(hilling  of  Edward  I.  the  crofs  being  very  plain,  as  it  is 
on  his  (hillings. — It  has  been,  by  tradition,  in  the  Lee 
family  fince  the  year  1320  \  that  is,  a  little  after  the 
death  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  who  having  ordered  his 
heart  to  be  carried  to  the  Holy  Land,  there  to  be 
buried,  one  of  the  noble  family  of  Douglas  was  fent 
with  it,  and  it  is  faid  got  the  crowned  heart  in  his 
arms  from  that  circumftance  :  but  the  perfon  who  car¬ 
ried  the  heart  was  Simon  Locard  of  Lee,  whojuft  about 
this  time  borrowed  a  large  fum  of  money  from  Sir 
William  de  Lendfay,  prior  of  Air,  for  which  he  grant* 
ed  a  bond  of  annuity  of  ten  pounds  of  filver,  during  the 
life  of  the  faid  Sir  William  de  Lendfay,  out  of  his 
lands  of  Lee  and  Cartland.  The  original  bond,  dated 
1323,  an^  witneffed  by  the  principal  nobility  of  the 
country,  is  ftill  remaining  among  the  family  papers. 

As  this  was  a  great  fum  in  thofe  days,  it  is  thought 
it  was  borrowed  for  that  expedition  \  and  from  his 
being  the  perfon  who  carried  the  royal  heart,  he 
changed  his  name  to  Lockheart ,  as  it  is  fometimes 
fpelled,  or  Lockhart,  and  got  a  heart  within  a  lock 
for  part  of  his  arms,  with  the  motto  Corda  ferata  pan- 
do . — This  Simon  Lockhart  having  taken  prifoner  a 
Saracen  prince  or  chief,  his  wife  came  to  ranfom  him  5 
and  on  counting  out  the  money  or  jewels,  this  done 
fell  out  of  her  purfe,  which  (lie  haftily  fnatched  up  : 
which  Simon  Lockhart  obferving,  infilled  to  have  it, 
elfe  he  would  not  give  up  his  prifoner.  Upon  this  the 
lady  gave  it  him,  and  told  him  its  many  virtues,  viz. 
that  it  cured  all  difeafes  in  cattle,  and  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog  both  in  man  and  bead.  It  is  ufed  by  dip¬ 
ping  the  done  in  water,  which  is  given  to  the  difeaf- 
ed  cattle  to  drink  ;  and  the  perfon  who  has  been  bit, 
and  the  wound  or  part  infe&ed,  is  waflied  with  the 
water.  There  are  no  words  ufed  in  the  dipping  of  the 
done,  or  any  money  taken  by  the  fervants,  without 
incurring  the  owner’s  difpleafure.  Many  are  the  cures 
faid  to  be  performed  by  it,  and  people  come  from  all 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  even  as  far  up  in  England  as 
Yorkfhire,  to  get  the  water  in  which  the  done  is 
dipped,  to  give  their  cattle,  when  ill  of  the  mur¬ 
rain  efpecially,  and  black-leg.— A  great  many  years 
ago,  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  ecclefiaftical  courts 
againft  the  laird  of  Lee,  then  Sir  James  Lockhart,  for 
ufing  witchcraft. — It  is  faid,  when  the  plague  was  lad 
at  Newcaftle,  the  inhabitants  fent  for  the  Lee-penny, 
and  gave  a  bond  for  a  large  fum  in  truft  for  the  loan  j 
and  that  they  thought  it  did  fo  much  good,  that  they 
offered  to  pay  the  money,  and  keep  the  Lee-penny:  but 
the  gentleman  would  not  part  with  it.  A  copy  of  this 
bond  is  very  well  attefted  to  have  been  among  the  fa¬ 
mily  papers,  but  fuppofed  to  have  been  fpoiled,  along 
with  many  more  valuable  ones,  about  50  years  ago,  by 
rain  getting  into  the  charter  room,  during  a  long  mi¬ 
nority,  and  no  family  redding  at  Lee., 
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Lee-Penny  We  Lave  given  this  hiftory,  not  on  account  of  the 
Leeds  utility  of  the  information,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  fuper- 
*  1  ftition  of  the  times.  None  of  the  virtues  which  the 

(tone  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  poffefs,  are  now  afcribed 
to  it,  excepting,  we  believe,  in  the  cafe  of  fome  of  the 
difeafes  of  cattle  )  and  even  thefe  in  more  enlighten¬ 
ed  times  will  become  daily  lefs  numerous  and  lefs 
powerful. 

LEECH,  in  Zoology .  See  Hirudo,  Helmintho¬ 
logy  hide  x. 

Leeches,  in  a  fhip,  the  borders  or  edges  of  a  fail 
which  are  either  Hoping  or  perpendicular. 

The  leeches  of  all  fails  whofe  tops  and  bottoms  are 
parallel  to  the  deck,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  matt,  are 
denominated  from  the  (hip’s  fide,  and  the  fail  to  which 
they  belong  ;  as  the  Jlarboard  leech  of  the  main-fail, 
the  lee  leech  of  the  fore-top  fail,  &c.  But  the  fails 
which  are  fixed  obliquely  on  the  mafts  have  their 
leeches  named  from  their  fituation  with  refpeft  to  the 
(hip’s  length  \  as  the  fore  leech  of  the  niizen,  the  after - 
leech  of  the  jib  or  fore-day  fail,  &c. 

LEECH  Lines ,  certain  ropes  fattened  to  the  middle 
of  the  leeches  of  the  main-fail  and  fore-fail,  and  com¬ 
municating  with  blocks  under  the  oppofite  fides  of  the 
top,  whence  they  pafs  downwards  to  the  deck,  ferving 
to  trufs  up  thofe  fails  to  the  yard  as  occafion  requires. 
See  Brails. 

LEECH  Rope ,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  bolt- 
rope  to  which  the  border  or  (kirt  of  a  fail  is  fewed.  In 
all  fails  whofe  oppofite  leeches  are  of  the  fame  length, 
it  is  terminated  above  the  earing,  and  below  the  clue. 
See  BOLT-Rope ,  Clue,  and  Earing. 

LEEDS,  a  town  of  the  weft  riding  of  Yorkfhire, 
196  miles  from  London,  has  a  magnificent  ttone  bridge 
over  the  river  Aire  to  the  fuburbs.  It  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  King  Charles  I.  with  a  chief  alderman,  nine 
burgeffes,  and  20  afliftants)  and  by  Charles  II.  with 
a  mayor,  1  2  aldermen,  and  24  affiftants.  It  has  been 
a  long  time  famous  for  the  woollen  manufacture,  and 
is  one  of  the  largett  and  moft  fiourittiing  towns  in  the 
county,  yet  had  but  one  church  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  I*  By  means  of  inland  navigation,  it  has  com¬ 
munication  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe, 
Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon, 
&c.  )  which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends 
above  500  miles  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Notting¬ 
ham,  Lancafter,  Weftmoreland,  Chefter,  Stafford,  War¬ 
wick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcetter,  &c.  Here  is  a  long 
ffreet  full  of  (hops,  and  a  hall  for  the  fale  of  cloth,  built 
in  1758.  The  merchants  of  this  place,  York,  and  Hull, 
(hip  them  off  at  the  latter  port,  for  Holland,  Hamburgh, 
and  the  north.  After  ringing  of  the  market-bell  at  fix 
or  feven  in  the  morning,  the  chapmen  come  and  match 
their  patterns,  when  they  treat  for  the  cloth  with  a  whif- 
per,  becaufe  the  clothiers  (landings  are  fo  near  each 
other  ;  and  perhaps  2o,oool.  worth  of  cloth  is  fold  in  an 
hour’s  time.  At  half  sv  hour  after  eight  the  bell  rings 
again,  when  the  clothiers  make  room  for  the  linen- 
drapers,  hardware  men,  (hoemakers,  fruiterers,  &c.  At 
the  fame  time  the  (h ambles  are  well  ilored  with  all  forts 
of  fi(h  and  fle(h  ;  and  500  horfe  loads  of  apples  have 
been  counted  here  in  a  day.  There  is  a  magnificent 
hall,  where  they  alfo  fell  great  quantities  of  white 
cloth  ;  and  here  is  a  noble  guildhall,  with  a  fine  marble 
ilatue  of  Queen  Anne,  ere&ed  about  the  year  1714. 


Its  river  being  navigable  by  boats,  they  fend  othet  Leeds 
goods,  befides  their  cloth,  to  Wakefield,  York,  and  II 
Hull,  and  furnifh  York  with  coals.  There  is  a  houfe  Leer* 
called  Red  hall ,  becaufe  it  was  the  firft  brick  building 
in  the  town,  and  King  Charles  I.  had  an  apartment  in 
it,  which  is  ever  fince  called  the  King's  chamber.  There 
is  another  place  called  Tower  hill ’  on  which  there  was 
once  a  tower  )  befides  which,  there  was  a  cattle  which 
King  Stephen  befieged  in  his  march  to  Scotland. 

Here  was  alfo  a  park,  where  are  now  inclofures. 

There  is  a  workhoufe  here  of  free  ttone,  where  poor 
children  are  taught  to  mix  wool,  and  perform  other 
eafy  branches  of  that  manufacture,  and  a  part  of  it  has 
been  ufed  many  years  as  an  hofpital  for  the  reception 
of  the  aged  poor.  Here  are  three  alms  houfes,  and  two 
charity  fchools  of  blue  coat  boys  to  the  number  of  100. 

In  the  ceiling  of  St  Peter’s,  its  only  parochial  church* 
the  delivery  of  the  law  to  Mofes  is  finely  painted  in 
frefco  by  Parmentier.  It  is  a  venerable  free  ttone  pile 
built  in  the  cathedral  fafliion,  and  feems  to  have  been 
the  patch  work  of  feveral  ages.  The  increafe  of  build¬ 
ing  in  Leeds  in  the  year  1786,  was  nearly  400  houfes* 

The  population  in  1801  amounted  to  30,669.  There 
is  a  Prefbyterian  meeting-houfe  here,  ereCled  in  1691, 
called  the  new  chapel ,  which  is  the  ftateliett,  if  not  the 
oldeft,  of  that  denomination  in  the  north  of  England  : 
and  in  the  town  and  its  fuburbs  are  feveral  other  meet- 
ing-houfes,  as  is  always  obfervable  in  towns  of  great 
trade  and  manufa&ure.  It  is  noted  for  fome  medicinal 
fprings  )  one  of  which,  called  St  Peter's ,  is  very  cold, 
and  has  been  found  very  beneficial  in  rheumatifms, 
rickets,  &c.  Here  is  an  hofpital  for  relief  of  the  poor 
who  had  been  honeft  and  induftrious,  endowed  with 
80I.  a-year,  befides  iol,  a-year  for  a  matter  to  read 
prayers  and  inttruCl  them  ;  alfo  a  free  fchool.  Its  mar¬ 
kets  are  Tuefdays  and  Saturdays,  and  the  market-laws 
are  more  ftriClly  obferved  here  than  anywhere.  It  has 
two  fairs  in  the  year.  Leeds,  though  a  large  town, 
fends  no  members  to  parliament. 

LEEK.  See  Allium,  Botany  Index  ;  and  for  its 
culture,  fee  Gardening. 

Leek,  a  town  of  Staffordlhire  in  England,  155 
miles  from  London.  It  lies  among  the  barren  moor¬ 
lands,  has  a  manufacture  of  buttons,  a  market  on  Wed- 
nefday,  and  feven  fairs  in  the  year.  In  the  church¬ 
yard,  at  the  fouth-eatt  corner  of  the  chancel,  are  the 
remains  of  a  Danifli  crofs,  now  upright,  and  10  feet 
high  from  the  ground,  beneath  which  are  three  fteps. 

In  Blue-hills  in  the  neighbourhood  are  coal  mines  ) 
and  a  fait  ttream  comes  from  thence,  which  tinges  the 
(tones  and  earth  through  which  it  runs  with  a  rutty  co¬ 
lour,  and,  with  the  infufion  of  galls,  turns  as  black  as 
ink.  Here  are  rocks  of  a  mod  furprifing  height,  with¬ 
out  any  turf  or  mould  upon  them. 

LEER,  in  glafs- making,  a  fort  of  third  furnace, 
intended  to  anneal  and  cool  by  proper  degrees  the 
veffels  when  made.  This  properly  comprehends  two 
parts,  the  tower  and  leer.  The  tower  is  that  part 
which  lies  directly  above  the  melting  furnace,  with  a 
partition  between  them  of  a  foot  thick,  in  the  midft 
whereof  there  is  a  round  hole,  placed  exa&ly  over  the 
furnace,  through  which  the  flame  ar  d  heat  pafs  into 
the  tower:  on  the  floor  of  this  tower  the  veffels  are 
fet  to' anneal.  There  are  two  openings  by  which  the 
veffels  are  put  into  this  tower)  and  after  (landing  there 
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fome  time,  they  are  put  into  iron  pans,  which  by  de¬ 
grees  are  drawn  out  all  along  that  part  of  this  furnace, 
which  is  properly  called  the  leer  ;  which  is  five  or  fix 
yards  long,  that  the  veffels  may  cool  by  degrees.  This 
leer  is  continued  to  its  tower  and  arched  all  along,  and 
is  ^ibout  four  feet  wide,  and  high  within.  The  glafies 
are  cool  by  that  time  they  are  brought  to  the  mouth  of 
this,  which  enters  into  a  room  where  the  glaffes  are 
placed  when  taken  out. 

LEES,  the  groffefl  and  moff  ponderous  parts  of  li¬ 
quors,  which,  being  feparated  by  fermentation,  fall  to 
the  bottom.  The  word  comes  from  the  French  lie ; 
and  that  either  from  limits,  c<  mud,”  or  from  Lyeus , 
c-ne  of  the  furnames  of  Bacchus*,  or,  according  to  Du 
Cange,  from  Ha,  a  corrupt  Latin  word  fignifying  the 
fame.  The  vinegar-makers  make  a  great  trade  of 
the  lee?  of  wine  dried  and  made  into  cakes,  after  hav- 
ing  fqueezed  out  the  remains  of  the  liquor  in  prefles. 

LEET,  or  Court  Leet  (let a  vifus  fraud  plegii ), 
is  a  court  of  record,  ordained  for  punifhing  offences 
againft  the  crown  }  and  is  faid  to  be  the  moff  ancient 
court  of  the  land.  It  inquires  of  all  offences  under 
high  treafon  ;  but  thofe  who  are  to  be  punifhed  with 
lofs  of  life  or  member,  are  only  inquirable  and  pre- 
fentable  here,  and  to  be  certified  over  to  the  juftices 
of  aflize,  (Stat.  1.  Edvv.  III.).  And  this  court  is  called 
the  view7  of  frank  pledge,  becaufe  the  king  is  to  be  there 
certified  by  the  view  of  the  fteward,  how  many  people 
are  within  every  leet,  and  have  an  account  of  their  good 
manners  and  government  ;  and  every  perfon  of  the 
age  of  12  years,  u*ho  hath  remained  there  for  a  year 
and  a  day,  may  be  fworn  to  be  faithful  to  the  king, 
and  the  people  are  to  be  kept  in  peace,  &c.  A  leet 
is  incident  to  a  hundred,  as  a  court  baron  to  a  manor  : 
for  by  grant  of  a  hundred,  a  leet  pafleth  ;  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  cannot  be  without  a  leet. — The  ufual  method  of 
puniffiment  in  the  court  leet,  is  by  fine  and  amerce¬ 
ment  *,  the  former  affefled  by  the  fteward,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  by  the  jury. 

LEETAKOO,  a  confiderable  town  in  fouthern  A- 
frica,  fituated  in  26°  30'  S.  Lat.  and  27®  E.  Long.  A 
river  runs  through  the  midff  of  it,  which  from  the  extent 
of  the  channel  muff;  be  fometimes  of  confiderable  magni¬ 
tude.  This  town,  which  was  difeovered  by  a  miflion  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1801  and  1802,  is  computed 
to  be  fully  of  as  great  extent  as  CapeT own ;  but  the  exa£! 
number  of  the  houfes,  fays  Mr  Barrow7,  could  not  be 
afeertained,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  llreets  and 
the  lownefs  of  the  buildings.  It  contain?,  according  to 
fome,  about  1 0,000  inhabitants  of  all  deferiptions, 
while  others  make  them  amount  to  nearly  15,000. 
The  ground  plan  of  every  houfe  is  a  complete  circle, 
from  12  to  15  feet  diameter  *,  the  floor  confiffs  of  hard 
beaten  clay,  raifed  four  inches  above  the  ffirface  of  the 
enclofure.  One-fourth  of  it,  commonly  facing  the  eaft, 
is  entirely  open,  the  other  three-fourths  walled  up  with 
clay  and  ftones,  to  the  height  of  about  five  feet.  The 
people  depofit  their  valuable  articles  in  another  apart¬ 
ment  deferibed  with  the  fame  radius  as  the  former,  fuch 
as  fkin  clothing,  ivory  ornaments,  knives  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles,  which  to  them  are  of  efiential  fervice.  In  this 
alfo  the  elder  part  of  the  family  take  their  repofe,  and 
the  children  fleep  in  the  half-clofcd  viranda . 

The  whole  houfe  is  covered  with  a  roof  in  the  form 
of  a  tent,  fupported  by  poles  built  into  the  waiL  The 


roof  is  thatched  with  reeds,  bound  together  with  lea¬ 
thern  thongs.  The  inhabitants  preferve  their  grain  and 
pulfe  in  large  clay  veffels  adjacent  to  the  houfe,  exhi¬ 
biting  the  appearance  of  large  oil  jars,  and  fome  of  them 
containing  about  200  gallons. 

The  regularity  and  decorum  with  which  the  people 
of  Leetakoo  conduft  themfelves,  give  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  them,  as  being  greatly  fuperior  to  favages, 
and  evince  them  to  be  bordering  on  aftate  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  which  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  introduce 
among  them.  They  are  friendly,  peaceable,  and  in- 
offenfive,  and  appear  to  live  under  a  government  which 
may  be  denominated  purely  patriarchal,  and  the  chief 
of  confequence  mud  be  the  idol  of  the  people.  They 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  particular  form  of  religious 
worffiip,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  word,  yet 
they  circumcife  all  male  children,  and  dance  in  a  circle 
the  whole  night  of  the  full  moon.  They  feem  alfo  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  power  diredtirig  the  operations  of 
nature,  who  is  infinitely  fuperior  to  themfelves,  and  to 
whofe  influence  they  are  fubje£L  Barrow's  Travels  to 
Cochin-China .  Appendix. 

Leeward  Ship ,  a  veflel  that  falls  much  to  leeward 
of  her  courfe,  when  failing  clofe  hauled,  and  confe- 
quently  lofes  much  ground. 

To  LEEWARD ,  towards  that  part  of  the  horizon 
which  lies  under  the  lee,  or  whither  the  wind  bloweth. 
Thus,  “  We  faw7  a  fleet  under  the  lee,"  and,  “  We  fawr 
a  fleet  to  leeward"  are  fynonymous  expreffions. 

LEG,  in  Anatomy,  the  wrhole  lefler  extremity 
from  the  acetabula  of  the  ofla  innominata,  com¬ 
monly  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  the  thigh,  the 
le%  properly  fo  called,  and  the  foot.  See  Anatomy, 
N°  60. 

LEGACY,  in  Scots  I.aw,  a  donation  by  one  perfon 
to  another,  to  be  paid  by  the  giver’s  executor  after  his 
death.  See  Law,  N°  clxxxi.  3, 

LEGATE,  a  cardinal  or  bifhop,  wffiom  the  pope 
fends  as  his  ambaflador  to  fovereign  princes.  See  Am¬ 
bassador. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  legates,  viz.  legates  a 
latere,  legates  de  latere ,  and  legates  by  office,  or  legati 
nati :  of  thefe  the  moff:  confiderable  are  the  legates  ci 
latere,  the  next  are  the  legates  de  latere .  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Latere. 

Legates  by  office  are  thofe  who  have  not  any  parti¬ 
cular  legation  given  them  ;  but  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
dignity  and  rank  in  the  church,  become  legates :  fuch 
are  the  archbiffiop  of  Rheims  and  Arles  :  but  the  au¬ 
thority  of  thefe  legates  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
legates  a  latere . 

The  pow7er  of  a  legate  is  fometimes  given  without 
the  title.  Some  of  the  nuncios  are  inveffed  with  it. 
It  wras  one  of  the  ecclefiaffical  privileges  of  England 
from  the  Norman  conqueft,  that  no  foreign  legate 
fhould  be  obtruded  upon  the  Englifh,  unlcfs  the  king 
fhould  defire  it  upon  fome  extraordinary  emergency^ 
as  when  a  cafe  was  too  difficult  for  the  Engliffi  pre¬ 
lates  to  determine. 

The  term  legate  comes  from  legatus ,  which  Varro 
derives  from  legere,  “  to  choofe  and  others  from  /*- 
gare ,  delegare,  “  to  fend,  delegate.” 

Court  of  the  LEGATE ,  was  a  court  obtained  by  Car¬ 
dinal  Wolfey  of  Pope  Leo  X.  in  the  ninth  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  wherein  he,  as  legate  of  the  pope,  had 

power 
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Legate  power  to  prove  wills,  and  difpenfe  with  offences  a- 
Jl  gainft  the  fpiritual  laws,  &c.  It  was  but  of  lhort  con- 
k  ti  nuance. 

LEGATEE,  in  Scots  Law ,  the  petfon  to  whom  a 
legacy  is  provided. 

LEGATIO  libera,  was  a  privilege  frequently  ob¬ 
tained  of  the  ftate,  by  fenators  of  Rome,  for  going 
into  any  province  or  country,  upon  their  own  private 
bufinefs,  in  the  quality  of  legati  or  envoys  from  the  fe- 
nate,  that  the  dignity  of  this  nominal  office  might  fe- 
cure  them  a  good  reception,  and  have  an  influence 
on  the  management  of  their  concerns.  The  cities  and 
towns  through  which  they  paffed  were  obliged  to  de¬ 
fray  their  ex pences.— This  was  called  libera  legatio , 
becaufe  they  might  lay  afide  the  office  as  foon  as 
they  pleafed,  and  were  not  encumbered  with  any  a&ual 
truft. 

LEGATUS,  a  military  officer  amongft  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  commanded  as  deputy  of  the  commander 
in  chief.  The  legati,  at  their  firft  inftitution,  were  not 
fo  much  to  command  as  to  advife.  They  were  gene¬ 
rally  chofen  by  the  fconfuls,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  fenate.  As  to  the  number  of  the  legati,  we  have 
no  certain  information,  though  we  may  upon  good 
grounds  affign  one  to  every  legion.  In  the  abfence  of 
the  conful  or  proconful,  they  had  the  honour  to  ufe  the 
fafces. 

Under  the  emperors  there  were  two  forts  of  legati, 
confulares  and  prcetorii .  The  firft  commanded  whole 
armies,  as  the  emperors  lieutenant-generals  \  and  the 
other  had  the  command  of  particular  legions. 

The  legati  under  the  proconfuls  in  the  provinces, 
ferved  for  judging  inferior  caules,  and  management  of 
fmaller  concerns,  remitting  things  of  great  moment  to 
the  governor  or  prefident  himfelf.  This  was  the  ori¬ 
ginal  office  of  the  legati,  as  was  hinted  above  •,  though, 
as  we  have  feen,  they  were  afterwards  admitted  to  com¬ 
mand  in  the  army. 

LEGEND,  any  idle  or  ridiculous  ftory  told  by 
the  Romanifts  concerning  their  faints,  and  other 
perfons,  in  order  to  fupport  the  credit  of  their  reli¬ 
gion. 

,  The  legend  was  originally  a  book  ufed  in  the  old 
Romiffi  churches,  containing  the  leffons  to  be  read  at 
divine  fervice  ;  hence  the  lives  of  the  faints  and  mar¬ 
tyrs  came  to  be  called  legends ,  becaufe  chapters  were 
read  out  of  them  at  matins,  and  at  the  refe6lories  of 


religious  houfes.  Among  thefe  the  golden  legend,  legend, 
which  is  a  collection  of  the  lives  of  the  faints,  wras  re-  u""” Y"—^ 
ceived  in  the  church  with  great  applaufe,  which  it 
maintained  for  200  years  $  though  it  is  fo  full  of  ridi¬ 
culous  and  romantic  ftories,  that  the  Romanifts  them- 
felves  are  now  aftiamed  of  it. 

Legend  is  alfo  ufed  by  authors  to  fignify  the  words 
or  letters  engraven  about  the  margin,  &c.  of  coins.  Thus 
the  legend  of  a  French  crown  is,  sit  NOMEN  DOMINI 
BEK  EDICT  VM  *  that  of  a  moidore,  IN  Hoc  signo  vinces  : 
on  thofe  of  the  laft  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  we  find 
1ESVS  CIIRISTVS  BASILEVS  BASILEON,  IHS  XPS  NIKA, 

IESVS  CHRISTVS  VINCIT. 

Legend  is  alfo  applied  to  the  infcription  of  medals, 
which  ferves  to  explain  the  figures  or  devices  reprefent- 
ed  on  them.  In  ftrictnefs,  the  legend  differs  from  the 
infcription  *,  this  laft  properly  fignifying  words  placed 
on  the  reverfe  of  a  medal,  in  lieu  of  figures. 

It  feems  as  if  the  ancients  had  intended  their  medals 
fhould  ferve  both  as  images  and  as  emblems  \  the  for¬ 
mer  for  the  common  people,  and  the  other  for  perfons 
of  tafte  and  parts  5  the  images  to  reprefent  the  faces  of 
princes  ;  emblems  their  virtues  and  great  actions  \  fo 
that  the  legend  is  to  be  looked  on.  as  the  foul  of  the 
medal,  and  the  figures  as  the  body. 

Every  medal  has  properly  two  legends  *,  that  on  the 
front,  and  that  on  the  reverfe.  The  firft  generally 
ferves  only  to  diftinguiffi  the  perfon  by  his  name,  titles, 
offices,  &c.  the  latter  is  intended  to  exprefs  his  noble 
and  virtuous  fentiments,  his  good  deeds,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  the  public  has  reaped  by  him.  This,  however, 
does  not  hold  univerfally  ;  for  fometimes  w?e  find  the 
titles  (hared  between  both  Tides,  and  fometimes  alfo  the 
legend. 

In  the  medals  of  cities  and  provinces,  as  the  head 
is  ufually  the  genius  of  the  place,  or  at  leaft  fome 
deity  adored  there,  the  legend  is  the  name  of  the  city, 
province,  or  deity,  or  of  both  together  \  and  the  re¬ 
verfe  is  fome  fymbol  of  the  city,  &c.  frequently  with¬ 
out  a  legend,  fometimes  with  that  of  one  of  its  magi- 
ftrates. 

Legends  generally  commemorate  the  virtues  of 
princes,  their  honour  and  confecrations,  fignal  events, 
public  monuments,  deities,  vows,  privileges,  &c.  which 
are  either  in  Latin  or  Greek,  or  a  mixture  of  both, 
and  are  intended  to  eternize  their  names,  and  the  be¬ 
nefits  done  by  them  to  the  empire. 
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OR  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND, 


A  DENOMINATION  given  to  certain  deceptive 
performances,  which  either  depend  altogether  on 
dexterity  and  addrefs,  or  derive  but  a  fmall  degree 
of  aid  from  philofophical  principles.  Of  thefe  we  (hall 
prefent  our  readers  with  a  feledtion  of  the  beft  that 
have  been  either  explained  in  books  or  publicly  exhi¬ 
bited. 

Sect.  I.  Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls . 

Prelimi-  The  following  method  of  exercifing  this  fimple  and 

nary  expla-  ingenious  amufement  is  that  pra&ifed  by  one  Mr 
nations.  0 


Kopp  a  German,  whofe  performances  are  defervedly 
prefered  to  thofe  of  former  artifts.  In  this,  however, 
as  in  all  the  other  branches  belonging  to  the  art 
of  legerdemain,  it  is  not  fufficient  that  a  perfon  has 
the  requilite  dexterity  or  Height  of  hand  \  it  is  neceffary 
alfo  to  take  off  the  attention  of  the  fpe&ators  by  fome 
entertaining  difeourfe  *,  which  not  only  prevents  difco- 
very,  but  adds  greatly  to  the  amufement  of  the  com¬ 
pany  for  which  reafon,  fuch  difeourfe  is  inferted  in 
this  article. 

To  play  this  part  properly,  the  performer  on  cups 

and 
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and  balls  ought  to  provide  lumfelf  with  a  bag  about 

*005  and  12  inclies  long>  and  &om  eight  to  ten  in  depth.  The 
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muft  be  furnifhed  with  a  number  of  pockets 
for  holding  the  feveral  articles  neeeflary  in  the  amufe- 
ment  ;  and  this  bag  the  performer  muft  hang  before 
him. 

The  materials  neeeflary  for  the  performer  are, 

1.  Three  white  polifhcd  tin  cups,  reprefented  by 
A,  B,  and  C  (fig.  1.)  in  the  fhape  of  a  truncated  cone 
with  a  double  ledge  D  towards  the  bafe.  This  ledge, 
which  is  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  fervcs  to  raife 
the  cups  eafily  by,  admitting  alfo  the  hand  to  pafs  a 
fmall  cork  ball  (fee  fig.  5.).  The  upper  part  E  of  the 
cup  ought  to  be  hollowed  in  the  form  of  a  fphere,  fuf- 
ficient  to  contain  the  balls  without  their  appearing 
above  the  upper  edge  of  the  cups. 

2.  It  is  alfo  neeeflary  to  have  a  fmall  rod,  called  Ja¬ 
cob's  faff ;  which  is  ufually  made  of  ebony,  and  neatly 
tipt  with  ivory  at  both  ends.  This  is  frequently  ufed 
for  ftriking  on  the  cups ;  and  being  held  in  the  hand 
where  the  balls  are  alfo  kept,  it  gives  the  operator  an 
opportunity  of  keeping  that  hand  generally  (hut,  or  of 
varying  its  pofition,  in  order  to  avoid  being  difcovered. 
The  balls  are  made  of  cork,  blackened  by  (light  burn¬ 
ing  on  the  outfide. 

The  dexterity  in  performing  this  operation  confifts 
in  artfully  fecreting  a  ball  in  the  right  hand,  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  to  appear  or  difappear  in  the  fame  hand.  The 
fecreting  it  between  the  fingers  is  called  conjurjng  the 
hall \  at  which  time  the  fpe&ators  are  to  fuppofe  that 
it  is  kept  in  the  other  hand,  or  that  it  was  palled  under 
a  cup  ;  but  if  it  is  made  to  reappear  when  held  fecretly 
in  the  hand,  they  muft  believe  that  it  came  out  of  the 
place  laft  touched  by  the  fingers. 

Conjuring  the  ball  is  performed  by  putting  it  between 
the  'place  of  the  thumb  A  and  the  finger  B  (fig.  2.), 
conveying  it  with  the  thumb,  by  rolling  it  upon  the 
fingers  the  length  of  the  line  BC,  moving  the  middle 
finger  D  to  a  diftance,  and  placing  the  ball  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  fingers  C  (fig.  3.)  ;  but  in -this  part  of  the 
operation  it  is  neeeflary  to  hold  the  ball  rather  tight, 
left  it  (hould  fall  down  and  difeover  the  fecret.  In  or¬ 
der  to  make  it  appear,  we  muft  bring  back  the  ball 
the  fame  way  from  C  to  D  5  and  every  time  that  it  is 
conjured,  or  made  to  difappear,  as  well  as  when  it  is 
made  to  reappear,  the  palm  of  the  hand  (hould  be 
turned  from  the  fide  of  the  table  on  which  the  opera¬ 
tor  is  playing. 

While  this  part  of  the  trick  is  performing,  the  ope¬ 
rator  muft  let  the  fpedlators  know  that  the  ball  has 
been  paffed  under  a  cup,  or  into  another  hand  ;  and  in 
the  firft  cafe  he  makes  a  motion  with  the  hand  (as 
reprefented  fig.  4.),  indicating  that  he  had  thrown  it 
through  the  cup;  at  which  time  alfo  he  conjures  it, 
approaching  the  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  towards 
the  left,  which  laft  he  holds  open,  and  makes  a  motion 
as  if  the  ball  had  been  placed  there,  (hutting  the  left 
hand  inftantly.  It  is  alfo  to  ,be  fuppofed,  at  every 
time  when  a  ball  feems  to  be  placed  below  a  cup,  that 
it  has  been  held  in  the  left  hand;  and  when  he  raifes 
the  cup  with  the  right  hand,  as  in  fig.  5.  the  left  hand 
muft  be  opened,  and  he  refts  the  ball  at  that  inftant 
upon  the  hollow  of  the  other,  Aiding  it  along  the 
fingers. 

At  the  time  the  ball  is  to  be  put  fecretly  under 
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the  cup,  it  (hould  lie  between  the  two  fingers  of  the  Perform- 
right  hand  (fig.  5.).  With  this  hand  he  raifes  the  cup  ;  ances  with 
and  placing  it  on  the  table,  lets  go  the  ball,  which,  ac  C 
cording  to  its  pofition  in  fig*  6*  (hould  be  found  near  *  v- 
the  edge  of  the  cup  when  taken  into  the  hand.  If  he  Fig.  6 . 
would  put  the  ball  fecretly  between  the  two  cups,  it 
muft  be  let  go  by  jerking  it  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
cup  which  he  holds,  and  places  it  Very  quickly  on  that 
in  which  the  ball  is  to  be  found.  When  the  ball  is  in 
this  (ituatiori,  if  the  operator  (hould  want  it  to  difap- 
peai,  lie  muft  raife  the  two  cups  with  his  right  hand, 
and  draw  out  haftily  that  under  which  the  ball  is  pla¬ 
ced ;  at  the  fame  inftant  lowering  with  his  left  hand 
the  other  cup,  under  which  he  places  it. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  tricks  which  follow,  terms  are 
made  ufe  of  which  explain  whether  what  is  faid  be 
feigned  or  true  ;  of  which  terms  explanations  are  given, 
and  numbers  adapted  to  the  explanations  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  operations  which  follow. 

To  put  the  ball  under  the  cup:  Really  done,  with 
the  fingers  of  the  right  or  left  hand. 

II;  To  put  the  ball  under  the  cup ,  or  in  the  hand. _ 

A  feigned  conjuration  ;  pretending  to  fliut  it  up  in  the 
left  hand,  which  is  afterwards  opened,  in  order  to  have 
it  fuppofed  that  the  ball  is  under  the  cup  or  elfe- 
where.  See  fig.  3. 

III.  To  pafs  the  ball  under  the  cup. — The  ball  fuppo¬ 
fed  to  be  conjured  is  to  be  really  introduced* 

IV.  To  pafs  the  ball  between  the  cups ,  is  like  wife 
real. 

V.  T&  make  the  ball  which  is  between  the  cups  difap - 

This  is  likewife  real ;  and  performed,  as  has  al¬ 
ready  been  deferibed,  by  drawing  back  with  much  pre¬ 
cipitation  and  dexterity  the  cup  on  which  it  is  placed, 
and  lowering  upon  the  table  that  which  is  above, 
and  under  which  the  ball  muft  of  confequence  be 
found. 

VI.  To  tahe  the  ball.  Real.— It  is  taken  between 
two  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  fhown  before  conju¬ 
ration. 

VII.  To  tahe  away  the  ball  from  under  the  cupm 
This  is  done  by  taking  it  away  in  the  fight  of  the  fpec- 
tators. 

VIII.  To  draw  the  ball .  Feigned  ;  or  by  pretend¬ 
ing  to  draw  it  from  the  end  of  the  rod,  from  the  cup, 
or  any  other  place,  by  bringing  into  the  fingers  the 
ball  which  was  fecreted. 

IX.  To  throw  the  ball  through  the  cupy  is  to  conjure 
it  in  pretending  to  throw  it. 

X.  To  raife  up  the  cups .  This  is  really  done  in  three 
ways  ;  viz.  either  with  the  right  hand,  the  rod,  or 
the  left  hand.  The  firft  is  when  the  ball  is  to  be  fe- 
eretly  inferted  in  returning  the  cup  to  its  place.  In  the 
fecond,  the  rod  is  to  be  put  on  the  tops  of  the  cups  to 
turn  them  over  again,  fo  that  the  balls  may  be  (hown 
which  were  to  be  palled  into  them.  The  third  is  when 
the  operator  intends  to  (how  that  no  balls  are  in  the 
cups,  or  that  there  are  fome. 

XI.  To  cover  a  cup.  This  is  really  done,  by  taking 
with  the  right  hand  that  which  Is  to  be  put  over  ano¬ 
ther,  and  introducing  at  the  fame  time  a  ball  between 
the  two. 

XII.  To  recover  a  cup.  It  is  done  by  taking  with 
the  left  hand  the  cup  to  be  put  over  or  above,  without 
introducing  any  thing  into  it. 
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The  Fexfosmances. 

J.  To  put  a  ball  under  each  cup ,  end  take  it  out  again* 
leaving  placed  on  the  table  the  three  cups  and  little 
rod,  as  fnown  in  fig.  I.  the  performer  nrnft  begin  his 
manoeuvres,  by  endeavouring  to  amufe  the  fpe&ators 
with  fome  kind  of  entertaining  difeourfe.  Nothing.  can 
be  more  apropos  than  the  origin  of  the  little  rod  and 
cups  3  and  he  muft  be  very  aftiduous  in  this  fort  of  dif¬ 
eourfe,  to  take  off  the  eyes  of  the  fpe&ators  as  much 
as  poffible.  The  following  may  be  a  fpecimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  ought  to  addrefs  his  audience  ; 
u  There  are  many  per fons  who  meddle  with  the  p]ay 
of  the  cups  and  balls,  and  yet  know  nothing  about 
them.  This  is  by  no  means  extraordinary  :  even  I 
who  now  play  before  you,  pretend  to  know  but  little. 
Nay,  fome  time  ago,  I  was  iuch  a  novice  as  to  think 
of  playing  before  a  numerous  afiembly  with  glafs  cups, 
in  which. you  may  guefs  I  did  not  meet  with  great  ap- 
plaufe.  I  do  not  indeed  pr a 61  iff  this  method  but  be¬ 
fore  fuch  as  are  adtually  blind  3  neither  do  I  play  with 
China  cups,  leff,  through  awkwardnefs  in  feigning  to 
break  their  handles,  I  Ihould  do  fo  in  reality.  Thefe 
are  the  cups  which  anfwer  my  purpofes.  They  are 
made  of  fuch  metal  as  the  alchymifts  attributed  to 
Jupiter  and  Mars,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly  and  in¬ 
telligibly,  they  are  made  of  tin.  Behold  and  examine 
thefe  cups  ( Jhowing  the  cups  to  the  company ,  and  putting 
them  on  the  table )  :  All  my  feience,  and  it  is  in  that  in 
which  it  is  admirable,  eonfifts  in  deceiving  the  eyes, 
and  palling  the  balls  into  the  cups  without  your  per¬ 
ceiving  how  it  is  done.  I  advife  you  therefore  to  pay 
no  attention  to  my  words,  but  to  examine  well  my 
hands,  (flowing  his  hands').  If  there  is  in  this  com¬ 
pany  any  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune  to  ufe  fpe&a- 
cles,  he  may  retire  3  but  the  moft  clear  fighted  will  fee 
nothing  there. 

“  Here  is  the  little  Jacob’s  rod  ( flowing  the  rod 
with  the  left  hand)  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  magazine  from 
which  I  take  all  my  balls  ( taking  fecretly  with  the  other 
hand  a  ball  from  his  bag ,  which  he  hides  between  his  fin* 
gers).  There  is  not  one  in  England  fo  well  furnifhed, 
Obferve,  that  the  more  I  take  from  it  the  more  re¬ 
main  :  I  draw  from  it  (VIII.)  this  ball  ( flowing  it9 
and  placing  it  upon  the  table ,  (I.).  Obferve  that  there 
is  nothing  under  the  cups  ( flowing  the  infide  of  the 
cups),  and  that  I  have  no  other  ball  in  my  hands, 
( flowing  his  hands).  J  take  (VI.)  this  ball.  I  put  it 
(II.)  under  the  firff  cup.  I  draw  (VIII.)  a  fecond 
ball  from  my  little  rod,  and  I  put  it  under  this  fecond 
cup  ( aBually  done).  It  is  proper  here  to  tell  you, 
that  the  generality  of  thofe  who  play  the  cups  only 
feign  to  put  the  balls  there  ;  but  I  do  not  deceive  you, 
and  I  a6tually  put  them  there.  (Re  raifes  the  cup'  B, 
and  taking  the  ball  which  he  has  put  under  it  into  his 
right  JiQnd fingers,  flows  it  to  the  company).  I  return 
it  (II.)  under  the  fame  cup.  I  take  (VIII.)  this  third, 
and  put  it  (IT.)  in  the  fame  w  ay  under  this  laff  cup. 
You  are  about  to  fay  that  this  is  not  very  extraordi¬ 
nary,  and  that  you  could  do  it  a£  well  yourfelves.  I 
agree  with  you  ;  but  the  difficulty  eonfifts  in  taking  out 
thefe  balls  again  through  the  cups,  ( Jlriking  the  firjl 
cup  with  the  rod).  I  take  (VIII,)  this  firft  ball 
(  flowing  it).  I  put  it  (II.)  into  my  hand,  and  fend 
it  to  Colift antinople,  (lie  opens  (he  left  hand).  I  Take 
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(VIII.)  this  (Jlriking  with  the  rod  on  the  fecond  cup).  Pm  for  m- 
I  put  it  (IJ.)  into  my  hand,  and  I  fend  it  to  the  Ea ft  ?^fes  wuj* 
Indies,  (opening  his  left  hand).  I  take  (VIII.)  the 
laft  and  I  put  it  (I.)  on  the  table  :  Obferve  that  there 
are  no  more  under  any  of  thefe  cups  (turning  down  the 
cups  with  the  rod). 

2.  With  the  Jingle  ball  remaining  on  the  table  to  pafs  a 
hall  through  each  of  the  cups,  and  to  take  it  of  from  the 
fame.  u  I  return  the  cups  to  their  places,  and  take 

(VI.)  this  ball,  and  I  put  it  under  this  firft  cup.  I 
take  it  back  again  (VIII.)  :  obferve  that  it*is  not  there 
now,  (raifing  (X.)  the  cup  with  the  left  hand).  I  put 
it  (II.)  under  this  other  cup :  I  take  it  out  again  (VIII.) 
in  the  fame  manner,  (raifing  (X.)  the  cup).  I  put  it 
(II.)  under  the  laft  cup,  and  take  it  out  again  (VIII.). 

(rafitig  the  lafi  cup  with  the,  left  hand ,  and  placing  the 
ball  on  the  table). 

3.  With  the  fingle  bad  remaining  on  the  table,  to  tak& 
away  a  ball  through  two  or  three  cups .■ — In  this  per¬ 
formance  the  three  cups  are  diffinguifhed  by  A,  B,  C, 
as  in  fig.  1. 

u  I  never  have  any  ball  fecreted  in  my  hands,  as* 
the  greateft  part  of  them,  who  play  the  cups  and  balls 
have  (flowing  his  hands).  I  take  (VI.)  this  ball,  and’ 

1  put  it  (II.)  under  this  cup  B.  I  cover  it  (XII.) 
with  this  cup  C,  and  I  take  again  (VIII.)  this  ball 
through  the  two  cups  (flows  the  ball  placing  it  on  the 
table ,  returns  afterwards  the  cup  C  to  Us  place,  and 
raifes  (X.)  the  cup  B  to  flow  that  there  is  nothing 
there).  I  take  again  (VI.)  this  fame  ball.  I  put  it 
(II.)  under  the  fame  cup  B  :  I  cover  it  (XII.)  with 
the  two  other  cups  C  and  A  3  and  I  take  out  (VIII.) 
this  ball  through  the  three  cups  (flowing  it  and  placing 
it  on  the  table). 

4.  With  the  fingle  hall  remaining  on  the  table,  to  pafs 
the  fame  bail  from  cup  to  cup.- — u  I  now  beg  of  you  to 
pay  every  poffible  attention,  and  you  will  very  di- 
ftin6tly  fee  thb  ball  pafs  from  one  cup  into  the  other 
(putting  the  cups  at  a  greater  d fiance  from  each  other). 

I  take  (VI.)  this  ball,  and  I  put  it  (II.)  under  the 
cup  C  :  there  is  nothing  under  this  cup  B  (raifing  it9\ 
introducing  the  ball  and  taking  the  rod  in  his  hand).  I 
command  that  which  I  have  put  under  the  cup  to  pafs* 
under  that  B.  You  fee  it  (moving  the  end  oj  the  rod > 
from  one  cup  to  the  oilier,  as  if  he  followed  the  ball)  : 
obferve  that  it  is  paffed  (raifing  the  cup  with  his  left 
hand,  and  taking  the  ball  with  his  right,  flows  it  to  the 
company ).  I  return  it  (II.)  under  this  cup  B  3  there- 
is  nothing  under  this  A  (raifing  tie  cup  with  his  right 
hand,  and  introducing  the  ball  there).  I  am  going  to 
pafs  it  under  this  laft  cup  A.  Look  well  3  come  near: 

(making  as  if  feeing  it  he  would  flow  with  the  end  of 
the  rod  the  path  that  it  took).  You  did  not  fee  it  pafs  t 
l  am  not  muchdurprifed  :  I  did  not  ffe  ilmyfelf  j  how¬ 
ever,  here  it  is  under  the  cup  (raying  the  cup  A,  and 
placing  it  on  the  table). 

5.  With  the  fame  ball  remaining  on  the  table.  The 
cups  being  covered,  to  pafs  a  ball  from  one  into  the  other  9 
without  raifing  them  up. — I  very  right  in  telling 

you,  that  the  mofo  clear  lighted  would  not  fee  very 
much  3  but  for  your  comfort,  heFe  is  a  trick  in  which 
you  will  fee  nothing  at  all.  I  take  this  ball,  and  put 
it  (II.)  under  this  cup  B.  I  cover  it  (XL)  with  the 
two  other  cups  (taking  one  in  each  hand,  and  introdu¬ 
cing  the  ball  upon  the  cup  B)  :  pay  attention;  that  there 

is 
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Perform-  \s  abfolutely  nothing  In  my  hands  (/bowing  them).  I 
tvs  Id  command  this  ball  to  mount  up  upon  the  fir  ft  cup 
Bails,  (taking  up  the  ttvo  cups,  and  putting  them  in  their  pieces, 
w— y-— he  flows  that  it  has  mounted).  I  return  (II.)  this  ball 
under  the  fame  cup  B.  I  cover  it  as  before  (covers  it 
tn  taking  a  cup  in  each  hand,  arid  introducing  a  ball  be- 
t%veen  the  fecond  and  third  cup).  I  take  (the  only  hail 
with  which  he  pi  ays  beinq  under  the  third  cup,  he  can - 
ftot  flow  it,  but  aids  as  if  he  had  taken  it  out,  and  puts 
it  into  the  fingers  cfi  his  left  hand,  which  he  holds  in  the 
enr,  in  conducting  the  hand  frotn  one  fide  to  the  other). 

I  take  the  ball,  which  is  under  thefe  three  cups  5  and  I 
throw  it  through  the  fir  ft  cup  ( feigning  to  throw  it) 
obferve  that  I  have  not  conjured  the  ball,  having 
nothing  in  my  hands  (/bowing  them);  it  is  paffed,  * 
however,  (railing  the  firfl  cup  with  the  left  hand,  put¬ 
ting  tire  ball  upon  the  table  end  the  cups  in  their 
places). 

6.  With  the  fugle  ball  remaining  on  the  table ,  to  pafs 
c  ball  through  the  table  and  two  cups You  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  furprifed,  that,  having  but  a  fingle  ball,  I 
have  been  able,  after  having  ftiown  it  to  you,  to  pafs  it 
under  this  cup  without  railing  it  j  but  let  not  that  afte- 
nifh  you  :  I  have  fecrets  much  more  wonderful.  I  con¬ 
vey,  for  example,  the  fteeple  of  one  village  into  an¬ 
other  :  I  have  fytopathetic  quadrants,  with  which  a 
converfation  may  be  held  at  200  leagues  diftance  :  I 
have  a  flying  chariot  which  can  conduct  me  to  Rome 
in  three  days.  I  will  (how  all  thefe  curiofities  as  foon 
as  my  machines  are  entirely  completed  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
in  a  few  centuries  :  but  to  amufe  you  till  the  arrival 
of  all  thefe  prodigies,  I  now  continue  the  entertainment 
of  the  cups  and  balls.  I  put  (II.)  this  ball  under  the 
cup  A.  I  take  it  away  again  (VIII.)  (flowing  it, 
and  feigning  to  put  it  into  his  left  hand  fingers).  I  co¬ 
ver  (XI.)  this  cup  with  the  two  others  B  and  C  (intro* 
ducing  the  ball  between  thefe  two  cups,  ufing  always  the 
right  hand,  and  feigning  fill  to  hold  it  in  his  left),  and  I 
pafs  this  fame  ball  through  the  table  and  the  two  cups 
(putting  the  left  hand  under  the  table).  There  it  is 
palled  ( raifng  the  fivf  cup).. 

7.  With  the  fame  ball.  A  ball  having  been  put  under 
a  cup ,  to  take  it  away  again,  and  to  pafs  it  between  two 
others. — “  Here  is  again  a  very  pretty  trick  :  I  take 
this  ball,  and  I  put  it  (II.)  under  this  cup  A.  Ob¬ 
ferve,  that  there  is  nothing  under  the  others  (Jhowing 
them  and  introducing  the  ball  under  the  cup  C),  nor  in 
my  hands  :  I  take  this  ball,  which  is  under  the  cup  A 
( feigning  to  take  it  out,  and  raifng  the  bottom  of  the 
cup  fo  that  the  fpe&Gtors  may  not  attend  to  his  fingers. 

I  cover  this  cup  C  with  the  two  others  A  and  B,  and 
I  throw  it  (IX.)  through  thefe  two  cups  ( 'raifng  them, 
and  flowing  them  that  the  ball  is  pafed  there.) 

8.  With  this  fingle  ball  and  a flilling  ;  to  pafs  a  ball 
from  one  hand  into  the  other . — “  I  take  this  ball ;  I  put 
it  (II.)  into  this  hand,  and  I  put  into  the  other  the 
(lulling.  In  which  hand  do  you  think  the  ball  is  ?  or 
in  which  do  you  think  the  (hilling  may  be  ( Whatever 
anfwer  the  fpeclato r  makes,  the  performer  flows  him  that 
he  if  mfiaken,  and  that  the  whole  is  in  the  right  hand ;  and 
this  t^uth  femes  as  a  pretence  to  take  a  ball  from  the  bag 
in  putting  the  flilling  back  into  it). 

The  performer  may,  however,  without  breaking  the 
connexion  of  thefe  operations,  difpenfe  with  this  trick, 


and  feign  to  drop  the  balls  he  plays  With,  $mch  affords 
him  a  pretence  fur  taking  another. 

9.  With  the  hall  remaining  on  the  table ,  and  that  which 
is  fecretly  taken  out  of  the  bag  ;  to  pafs  under  a  cup  the 
two  balls  put  under  the  others. — The  operator  goes  on 
with  his  difeourfe  :  “  In  order  to  give  you  ftill  farther 
amufement,  I  take  this  ball  and  cut  it  in  two  ( taking 
it  in  his  left  hand,  and  holding  the  rod  with  his  right ; 
feigning  to  cut  it,  he  puis  afterwards  the  rod  on  the  table , 
and  brings  bach  to  his  fingers  ends  the  ball  which  he  took 
Out  of  the  bag).  Nothing  is  fo  commodious  as  to  be 
able  in  this  manner  to  multiply  the  ball*.  When  I  am 
in  want  of  money,  I  cut  them  again  and  again,  until 
I  may  have  had  five  or  fix  bulhels  (placing  the  two  balls 
0 *  the  table).  Obferve  that  there  is  nothing  under  this 
cup  A.  I  put  there  (II.)  this  firft  ball  ;  there  is 
nothing  more  under  the  two  other  cups  (introducing 
the  ball  under  the  cup  B).  I  take  this  fecond  ball,  and 
I  put  it  (II.)  under  the  cup  C  :  there  is  now  a  ball 
under  thefe  two  cups  A  and  C.  I  take  away  (VIII.) 
from  this  cup  C  this  ball,  and  I  throw  it  (IX.)  through 
the  middle  cup  B  :  obferve  that  it  is  palled  (raifng  the 
Cup  B,  and  introducing  there  the  fecond  bait).  I  com¬ 
mand  this,  which  is  under  the  other  cup  A,  to  pafs 
under  the  fame  cup  B  (raifng  this  cup ,  and  flowing 
that  they  are  both  there ,  and  placing  them  on  the  table). 

10.  With  the  two  balls  which  are  upon  the  table. 
Two  balls  having  been  put  under  the  fame  cup,  to  pafs 
them 'under  two  others . — “  When  I  was  at  college,  the 
tutor  told  me,  it  was  neceftary*  to  know  how  to  do  my 
exercife  in  two  ways.  I  have  juft  now  palled  thefe 
two  balls  into  the  middle  cup  5  I  aril  now  to  make  them 
go  out  ;  the  one  is  not  more  difficult  for  me  than  the 
other.  I  take  therefore  thefe  two  balls,  and  place  them 
under  this  cup  B  (putting  one  ball  under  the  cup,  and 
conjuring  the  other)  ;  obferve  that  there  is  nothing  un¬ 
der  the  cup  A,  nor  under  the  other  C  (introducing  intt 
tins  lafi  the  ball  that  he  conjured)  :  I  command  one  of 
thefe  balls,  which  are  under  the  middle  cup,  to  pafs 
under  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  two  cups  A  and  C„ 
Behold  it  already  gone  (railing  the  cup  B  to  flow  that 
there  is  no  more  than  a  fingle  ball ;  and  taking,  w'yth  the 
right  hand,  the  ball  which  is  underneath,  he  flows  it, 
and  puts  it  (II.)  under  the  fame  cup  B).  Let  us  fee  in¬ 
to  which  cup  it  has  palled  (raif  ng  immediately  the  cup 
A,  and  introducing  the  ball  that  he  took  from  the  cup 
B)  :  here  it  is  under  this  cup  C  (raifng  the  cup)  ;  X 
command  the  other  ball  to  pafs  under  this  cup  A  (he 
raifes  it,  and  flows  that  it  popped  there) .”  This  trick 
is  frequently  done  with  three  balls,  but  it  appears  much 
more  extraordinary  with  two. 

1 1 .  With  thefe  two  balls-,  a  third  which  he  flows,  and 
a  fourth  fecreted  in  his  hands  ;  to  pafs  three  balls  under 
the  fame  cup.~u  All  this  is  but  a  trifle  \  I  am  going  to 
(liow  you  another  trick  with  three  balls  (taking  out  of 
the  bag  a  third  ball,  and  placing  it  on  the  table,  fecreting 
at  the  fame  time  a  fourth  in  his  hand).  Obferve  that 
there  is  nothing  under  any  of  thefe  cups  (raifng  them , 
and  introducing  them  under  the  cup  C).  I  take  this  firft 
ball,  and  throw  it  (IX.)  through  this  eup  C.  Obferve 
that  it  is  palled  (raifng  (X.)  the  cup  w:th  the  right' 
hand)  ;  I  take  this  fecond  ball,  and  throw  it  (XI.) 
through  the  fame  cup.  There  it  is  palled  (raifng  (X.) 
again  the  cup)  ;  I  take  the  third,  and  I  make  it  pafs  the 

4  Z  2  fame 
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Perform-  fame  (raifng  (X.)  the  cup,  and  /lowing  that  thefe  are 
&Cuts  Tntf  under  all  the  three ). 

^ Balls 0  1 2t  With  the  three  balls  remaining  under  the  cup,  and 

t - ^ —  that  held  fecretly  in  the  hand ;  to  pafs  two  balls  from  one 

cup  into  another ,  at  the  choice  of  a  perfon ,  without  touch¬ 
ing  any  of  the  cups, — 44  Here  is  another  in  which  I  have 
never  been  able  to  comprehend  any  thing  \  but  it  will 
aftonifh  you  much  (raifng  the  cup  C,  and  taking  away 
the  three  balls  from  their  places ,  he  puts  them  under  each 
cup ,  and  in  raijing  the  cup  C  introduces  there  the  fourth 
ball  which  he  held fecretly  in  his  hand),  I  take  this  ball 
( that  which  is  under  the  cup  B),  and  I  put  it  (II.)  un¬ 
der  the  fame  cup.  I  take  this  (the  ball  from  the  cup 
A),  and  I  place  it  (I.)  under  the  fame  cup  (putting 
there  alfo  that  which  was  fecreted  in  his  hand) :  I  take 
this  laft,  and  I  throw  it  (IX.)  through  the  cup  C  $  and 
to  lhow  that  I  do  not  deceive  you,  behold  it  palfed 
(raifng  (X.)  the  cup  that  has  been  fxed  upon ,  which 
fuppofe  to  be  C,  and  flowing  that  there  are  two),  I 
take  again  thefe  two  balls,  and  put  them  under  the  cup 
j  C  (putting  really  but  one)  :  obferve  that  there  is  no  more 
under  this  cup  B  (introducing  there  the  ball  that  he  had 
jujl  taken  away ,  and  flowing  that  he  had  no  other  in  his 
hand)  ;  I  command  one  of  thefe  balls,  which  are  under 
this  cup  C,  to  go  and  join  that  which  is  under  this  A. 
Obferve  that  it  is  paffed.  There  1  (raijing  the  cup  C, 
and  returning  the  two  balls  under  the  fame  cup ,  and  raif 
ing  C,  in  order  to  JJjow  that  there  is  but  a  fingle  one ; 
and  he  places  it  again  under  the  fame  cup  :  he  does  not 
raife  the  cup  B  under  which  a  ball  remains ), 

13.  With  the  three  balls  that  were* placed  upon  cups , 
and  that  which  remains  hidden  under  the  middle  cup  ;  to 
pafs  under  the  fame  cup  the  balls  put  under  the  others . — 
<4  I  take  this  ball  (that  which  is  upon  the  cup  C),  and  I 
put  it  (II.)  under  the  fame  cup  C;  and  I  order  it  to 
pafs  into  this  cup  B  :  there  it  is  paffed  (in  raijing  this  cup 
he  introduces  a  third  ball),  I  take  this  third  ball,  and 
put  it  (II.)  under  this  cup  C  ;  and  I  command  it  to 
pafs  into  the  cup  B  along  the  table,  and  in  the  fight 
of  the  fpeftators  (taking  the  rod  in  his  left  hand,  feigning 
to  flow  the  way  that  it  paffed  between  the  two  cups). 
You  did  not  fee  it  then  ?  Here  it  is  (He  draws  it 
(VIII.)  from  the  end  of  the  rod,  which  appears  to  fhow 
it).  Go  quickly  (throwing  it  (IX.)  through  the  cup 
B  ;  and  flowing  that  they  are  all  three  there,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  under  the  two  others  ;  placing  afterwards 
three  of  the  balls  on  the  table,  and fecreting  the  fourth  in 
his  hand f 

14..  With  the  three  balls  remaining  upon  the  table,  and 
that  which  is  held  fecretly  in  his  hand, — Multiplication 
of  the  balls. 

For  this  trick  there  muft  be  a  tin  vafe  (fee  fig.  8.), 
it  the  bottom  of  which  there  muft  be  contrived  a  falfe 
bottom  A,  which  will  fall  down  at  pleafure  \  that  is  to 
lay,  in  reverfing  it  upon  the  table,  by  means  of  a  fmall 
trigger  placed  at  the  bafe  of  one  of  the  handles  B,  in¬ 
troducing  previoufly  between  the  falfe  and  true  bot¬ 
toms  a  dozen  of  balls.  The  operator  goes  on  with  hia 
difeourfe. 

“  If  any  of  the  company  believe  in  witches,  I 
would  give  my  advice  that  they  (hould  believe  in  them 
3^0  longer  ;  as  what  I  am  about  to  do  is  much  more 
furprifing  than  the  feats  of  any  witch. — I  put  (I.) 
thefe  three  balls  under  the  three  cups  you  fee  on  the 
table  ;  I  take  away  (VII.)  this  firft  ball  (that  which  is 
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under  the  cup  C),  and  I  put  it  (II.)  into  thB  vafe.  I  Ptrfcriru 
take  this,  and  I  alfo  put  it  (II.)  into  the  vafe.  I  SIK'es  w il^ 
take  away  (VII.)  this  third  ( that  which  is  under  the  U,PS  ai,c* 
cup  A),  and  I  throw  it  (IL)  the  fame  way.”  (Every  * 
time  that  he  raifes  one  of  the  cups  to  take  away  the  ball, 
he  introduces  that  which  always  remains  fecreted  in  his 
right  hand ;  and  this  he  repeats,  conflantly  taking  out  one 
ball  and  putting  in,  another,  till  he  has  introduced  all  the 
twelve  balls  ;  after  which  he  refumes  his  dfcourfe), 

“  You  imagine,  perhaps,  that  I  always  make  ufe  of  the 
fame  balls  )  but  to  prove  the  contrary,  here  they  are, 
(inverting  the  vafe fo  as  to  turn  them  all  out). 

In  this  trick,  if  the  vafe  be  well  made,  the  inlide 
may  be  lhovv.n,  and  it  may  even  be  previoufly  invert¬ 
ed  in  which  cafe,  it  will  not  be  fuppofed  that  any 
balls  have  been  put  into  it. 

15.  With  the  three  balls  remaining  under  each  of  the. 
cups,  and  that  which  is  hidden  in  his  hand ;  to  pafs  one 
ball  under  tach  of  the  three  cups . 

44  I  put  all  thefe  balls  into  my  pocket.  I  take 
(VI.)  this  (the  one  fecreted  in  his  hand),  and  I  make 
it  pafs  through  the  table  under  this  firft  cup  C,  (con¬ 
juring  it),  I  take  another  from  my  bag,  (J bowing  the 
fame  ball).  I  make  it  pafs  in  the  fame  manner  through 
this  B,  (conjures  it  again),  I  take  a  third  (jhowing 
fill  the  fame),  and  I  make  it  pafs  under  this  laft  cup 
A  (conjuring  it).  Here  are  all  the  three  paffed  (turn¬ 
ing  over  the  cups,  and  in  taking  them  up  again  introduces 
the  ball  that  he  has  in  his  hand  under  the  cup  B,  and  puts 
the  three  balls  upon  the  three  cups, 

16.  With  the  three  balls  put  upon  each  cup,  end  that 
which  was  introduced  under  the  middle  cup  ;  to  draw 
two  balls  through  the  fame  cup. — u  There  will  be  want¬ 
ed  now  only  two  balls.”  Here  the  operator  takes 
that  which  is  under  the  cup  C,  and  puls  it  (II.)  in¬ 
to  his  bag.  Pie  takes  in  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
the  ball  which  is  on  the  cup  B,  flrowing  it  •,  and  with 
the  other  covers  the  cup  B,  with  that  pafling  (IV.) 
there  the  ball  which  he  feigned  to  put  into  his  bag. 

He  then  takes  the  ball  which  is  under  the  cup  A 
with  the  right  hand  \  and,  fhowing  a  ball  in  each 
hand,  tells  the  company  that  he  put  them  (II.)  under 
the  cup  A  \  though  he  actually  puts  but  one,  which 
he  holds  in  his  left.  He  then  draws  one  of  thefe 
balls  through  the  fame  cup  A,  ftiowing  it,  and  pla¬ 
cing  it  upon  the  cup  C.  He  then  raifes  the  cup  A, 
and  takes  the  ball  which  is  under  it  with  his  right 
hand,  adding,  44  There  remains  but  one  more.”  While 
pronouncing  thefe  words,  he  puts  it  (II.)  under  the 
cup.  44  I  take  (adds  he)  the  other  ball,”  (raifng 
the  cup,  and  Jhowing  that  it  is  there  no  longer)  ;  then, 
taking  one  of  the  two  balls  which  feemed  to  remain 
alone,  he  puts  it  (II.)  into  his  bag,  faying,  44  I  return 
this  into  my  bag.” 

17.  With  a  ball  which  is  hidden  under  the  middle  cup, 
another  hidden  under  that  which  covers  it,  that  which  re, 
mains  in  the  hand,  and  a  fourth  which  is  upon  the  table  ; 
to  pafs  the  fame  ball fuccejfvely  through  the  three  cups. — 

The  preceding  trick  was  only  on  purpofe  to  prepare 
the  fpe&ators  for  this ;  as  they  now  imagine  that  the 
performer  played  only  with  one  ball.  He  may  now 
add  refs  them  in  the  following  manner  : 

44  I  am  now  going  to  make  a  very  pretty  trick  with 
this  fingle  ball.  I  forgot  to  (how  it  to  you  at  th$ 
beginning  :  I  cover  (XI.)  thefe  cups  (putting  the  cup 
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Perform-  A  upon  C  and  B).  I  take  (VI.)  this  ball,  and  I 
*C«S'and*  ^row  ^  (IX.)  through  the  firft  cup;”  ( raijing  (X.) 

'g>S|jjT1  the  cup  A  with  the  right  hand).  He  then  (hows  that  it 
u-— v—- w  is  palled  between  C  and  A  ;  and,  putting  it  in  its 
place,  he  introduces  there  that  which  he  has  in  his 
hand.  “  I  take  (fays  he)  (VI.)  this  fame  ball,  and 
-I  throw  it  through  the  other  cup  C  and  while  he 
fays  fo,  he  raifes  (X.)  the  cup  C,  {bowing  that  it  has 
palled,  introducing  there  that  which  he  has  in  his  hand, 
and  putting  it  in  the  place  of  the  former.  “  I  take 
again  (continues  he)  (VI.)  this  fame  ball,  and  I  throw 
it  (IX.)  through  that  laft  cup  B,”  ( raijing  (IX.) //z<? 
cup  B).  During  which  time  he  takes  away  the  ball 
from  under  it  with  his  left  hand,  then  places  it  on  the 
table,  and  returns  the  cup  to  its  place,  introducing  there 
the  ball  which  he  has  in  his  left  hand. 

i  8.  With  the  three  balls  which  are  under  the  cups ,  that 
which  is  on  the  table ,  and  two  which  he  takes  from 
the  ba$  ;  to  pafs  under  a  cup  the  balls  put  under  the  two 
others  without  raifing  thefe  laft. — The  performer  may 
proceed  in  his  difcourfe  in  the  following  manner  : 

“  Let  us  now  return  to  the  order  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  which  I  have  interrupted,  and  continue  to  play 
with  three  balls.”  He  now  takes  two  balls  from  his 
bag,  by  which  means  he  in  fad  plays  with  fix  balls, 
though  he  pretends  to  play  only  with  three.  Thefe 
two  balls,  together  with  that  which  remains  on  the 
table,  he  puts  on  the  top  of  each  cup.  “  I  take 
(fays  he)  (VI.)  this  ball,  {that  which  is  on  the  cup  C). 
I  throw  it  (IX.)  through  that  cup  :  there  it  is  pal- 
fed.”  He  now  raifes  (X.)  the  cup,  {hows  it;  and 
thus  has  an  opportunity  of  introducing  the  ball  which 
he  has  in  his  hand.  “  I  take  (VI.)  this  {the  ball  winch 
is  under  the  cup  B),  and  throw  it  (IX.)  through  the  cup 
B.”  At  this  he  raifes  the  cup  with  his  left  hand, 
{Lowing  that  it  has  palled,  and  covering  it  again.  I 
take  again  (VIII.)  this  ball  from  the  fame  cup,  and 
throw  it  (IX.)  through  that  C  :  obferve  that  it  is  paf- 
led.”  Then,  raifing  up  (X.)  the  cup  C,  {Rowing  that 
there  are  then  two  there,  he  introduces  other  two 
which  he  had  in  his  hand.  “  I  take  (fays  he)  (IV.) 
this  ball  {that  which  is  under  the  cup  A),  and  I  throw 
it  (IX.)  through  the  fame  cup  A.  There  !  it  is  paf- 
fed,”  {raijing  the  cup  C)  ;  after  which  he  {hows  the  three 
balls,  and  introduces  there  that  which  was  in  his  hand, 
putting  the  three  balls  upon  the  table. 

1 9.  With  the  three  balls  which  remain  under  the  cups , 
and  the  three  others  which  remain  upon  the  table  ;  to  pnfs 
fteparately  the  three  balls  through  each  cap.  In  this 
manoeuvre  the  performer  puts  again  the  three  balls 
which  are  upon  the  table  upon  the  top  of  each  cup. 
He  takes  that  which  is  on  the  cup  C,  and  throws  it 
(IX.)  through  the  fame  cup  ;  and  while  he  announ¬ 
ces  this  to  the  company,  he  raifes  (X.)  the  cup  :  tak¬ 
ing  away  (VIII.)  the  ball,  {bowing  that  it  has  patted, 
introducing  there  that  which  was  in  bis  hand,  and 
putting  the  fame  ball  upon  the  fame  cup.  He  then 
takes  that  which  is  upon  the  cup  B,  and  throws  it 
(IX.)  through  the  fame  cup  ;  (hows  that  it  is  patted, 
takes  it  away  (VII.)  and  introduces  the  ball  that 
was  in  his  hand  under  this  cup,  putting  it  in  like 
manner  on  the  cup.  Then  he  takes  the  ball  which  is 
on  the  cup  A,  and  throws  it  (IX.)  through  the  fame 
cup  A.  As  he  announces  its  paftage  he  raifes  the  cup, 
taking  away  (VIL)  and  fhowing  the  ball ;  inlrodu- 
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cing  in  the  fame  manner  that  which  was  in  his  Hand ;  Perform- 
putting  this  firft  at  the  top  of  the  cup  A,  and  then 
{hows  that  it  is  not  in  his  hand,  and  that  he  has  but 
three  balls.  w— mj 

20.  With  the  three  balls  remaining  upon  the  table ,  and 
thofe  which  are  under  each  cup.  Having  put  the  balls 
into  the  bag ,  to  make  them  return  under  the  cups. — “  I 
take  thefe  three  balls,  and  I  return  them  into  my  bag, 

{keeping  one  in  his  hand).  Behold  to  what  all  is  redu¬ 
ced  that  I  had  to  {how  you  for  your  amufement.  I 
did  know  fome  more  very  pretty  tricks,  but  I  have 
forgot  them.  {Pretending  to  mufe for  a  moment):  Ah! 

I  llill  remember  two  or  three  very  pleafing  ones-. 

Come,  my  little  balls  !  Return  under  the  cups,  {turn¬ 
ing  over  the  cups').  See  how  nimble  they  are,  and  obe¬ 
dient  at  the  fame  time  ( covering  them  again  with  the 
cups).  . 

2  T .  With  the  three  balls  which  are  under  the  cups% 
and  that  in  his  hand ;  to  pafs  the  balls  through  the  two 
cups. — Here  the  operator  begins  with  taking  away 
(VII.)  the  ball  which  is  under  the  cup  C  ;  he  covers 
it  with  the  cup  B;  and  pafies  (III.)  the  other  ball 
which  he  has  in  his  right  hand  between  the  two  cups, 
lie  then  takes  (VI.)  the  ball  which  he  had  in  his  left 
hand,  and  throws  it  (IX.)  between  the  two  cups  B  and 
C.  In  announcing  its  paftage  he  raifes  the  cup  (X.), 
fhows  that  it  is  patted,  and  introduces  the  ball  in  his 
hand.  He  then  takes  the  ball  under  the  cup  B,  and 
throws  it  (IX.)  through  the  two  cups  C  and  B.  An¬ 
nouncing  to  the  company  its  paftage,  he  raifes  (X.) 
the  cup,  and  {hows  that  there  are  two  balls,  introdu¬ 
cing  (III.)  at  the  fame  time  the  third.  He  then  takes 
the  laft  ball,  viz.  that  which  is  under  the  cup  A,  co¬ 
vers  again  with  the  left  hand  the  two-  cups  B  and  C,. 
and  throws  (IX.)  the  third  ball  through  thefe  two 
cups.  He  then  announces  their  paftage,  raifes  the  two 
cups,  and  {hows  the  three  balls,  covering  again  the  cup 
C  with  the  two  others. 

22.  With  the  three  balls  which  are  upon  the  cup  C, 
and  the  one  in  his  hand  $  to  take  out  the  three  through 
two  cups. — “  I  take  (fays  the  performer)  (VIII.)  the 
firft  ball,  and  put  it  (II.)  into  my  bag.  I  take 
(VIII.)  in  the  fame  manner  the  fecond,  and  I  put 
it  alfo  into  my  bag.  I  take  (VIII.)  the  third,  and 
I  put  it  into  my  bag,  {putting  in  really  that  which  he 
had  in  his  hand).  While  he  defires  the  fpe&ators  to 
obferve  that  there  are  no  more  in  the  cups,  he  raiies 
the  cup  A  with  the  left  hand,  and,  putting  it  in  its- 
place,  raifes  w  ith  the  right  hand  the  cup  C.  In  fup- 
porting  it  with  the  cup  B,  he  puts  it  down  quickly, 
and  a  little  on  the  fide  of  B,  and  at  the  fame  time 
places  C  on  the  table,  under  which  wfill  be  found  the 
three  balls,  which  had  not  time  to  feparatt. 

23.  Wall  the  three  balls  remaining  under  the  middle  cup , 
and  three  others  taken  cut  of  the  bag ;  to  pafs ,  in  one  > 
a&ion ,  three  balls  through  a  cup. — This  trick  is  be¬ 
gun  by  the  performer  taking  three  balls  from  his  bag, 
and  putting  them  on  the  top  of  the  cup  B,  which  he 
covers  with  the  cup  A.  Ordering  them  to  difappear 
and  to  pafs  under  the  cup  C,  he  takes  away  very  fud- 
dcnly  with  the  left  hand  the  cup  B,  as  is  done  in  the 
preceding  trick,  leaving  in  the  middle  of  the  play  the 
cup  C,  under  which  the  balk  are  found.  Taking  thern^ 
then  away,  and  replacing  them  on  the  fame  cup,  he 
makes  them  return  again  in  the  fame  manner  under  the* 
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Perform-  cup  C,  At  laft  lie  takes  ilie  tliree  balls,  and  putting 
anil*  ^lcm  *n  hag,  Pretends  to  pafs  them  through  the 
Balls.  tahle  under  the  cup  where  the  others  were.  He  then 
w— y— *.  returns  two  or  three  of  thefe  laft  balls  into  his  bag, 
and  takes  two  white  balls,  which  he  puts  upon  the 
table. 

24.  With  the  black  ball  remaining  on  the  table ,  two 
.other  white  balls,  and  a  black  one  which  he  holds  fecret - 
ly  in  his  hand ;  to  pafs  tliree  balls  from  one  cup  into  an¬ 
other . 

N.  B .  To  make  the  balls  white,  they  are  rubbed 
with  a  little  chalk  inftead  of  being  blackened  with  the 
>  candle. 

“  Let  us  now  (fays  the  operator)  have  a  trick  to 
prove  that  I  do  not  conjure  the  balls.  There  is  nothing 
under  this  cup  C,  ( introducing  the  black  ball  that  was  in 
his  hand).  There  is  no  great  thing  under  this  B.  I 
place  there  thefe  three  balls,  ( the  three  which  are 
upon  the  table ,  of  which  he  conjures  the  white  one) . 
There  is  nothing  more  under  this  third  cup  A,  ( intro¬ 
ducing  there  the  white  ball).  I  order  one  of  thefe  two 
white  balls  which  are  under  the  cup  B,  to  pafs  under 
this  A.”  With  thefe  words  he  raifes  the  cup  B  ;  and 
taking  the  white  ball  in  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand, 
and  the  bisck  one  in  thofe  of  the  right,  he  (hows  them, 
faying,  “  Obferve  that  there  is  but  one  white  one. 
I  put  again  thefe  two  balls  under  the  cup  B.” 
While  fpeaking  thus  he  puts  the  white  one  under  the 
cup,  and  conjures  the  other,  while  feigning  to  put  it 
in  with  that  of  the  left  hand.  He  then  announces  its 
paflage  ;  and  while  he  does  fo,  raifes  the  cup  A, 
and  introduces  the  black  ball.  Commanding  then  the 
black  ball  to  pafs  under  the  cup  A,  he  raifes  the  cup 
B,  takes  in  his  right  hand  fingers  the  ball  which  is 
there,  and  fhows  it.  “  I  put  it  again  (fays  he)  (II.) 
under  this  cup  ( conjuring  it )  ;  and  I  (how  you  that  it 
is  palled  under  this  A,  ( introducing  there  the  white  ball), 
I  order  at  laft  the  wdiite  ball,  which  is  under  this  cup 
B,  to  pafs  into  this  A.”  While  telling  the  company 
that  it  is  palled,  he  raifes  the  cup  A,  and  puts  the 
three  bails  upon  each  cup,  the  black  one  upon  the 
middle. 

25.  With  the  three  balls  put  at  the  top  of  the  cups ,  and 
that  which  has  been  inferted  under  one  of  them  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  trick  ;  to  change  the  colour  of  the  balls .  The  ope¬ 
rator  goes  on  with  his  difeourfe  :  “  If  there  is  any  one 
here  who  knows  howf  to  play  the  cups  and  balls,  he 
will  do  well  to  obferve,  that  it  is  not  poflible  to  do 
this  trick  by  the  common  method,  and  with  three 
balls  only.  However  I  have  no  more,  (flowing  his 
hands).  I  take  this  white  ball  ( that  which  is  upon  the 
cup  C),  and  I  throw  it  (IX.)  through  this  cup  (the 
fame  under  which  he  left  a  black  ball  in  the  preceding 
trick).  I  take  this  black  ball  (with  the  left  hand 
fingers)  ;  there  is  nothing  under  this  cup  B,  (intro¬ 
ducing  there  the  white  ball).  I  throw  it  (IX.)  through 
this  cup  B,  (taking  again  the  ball  into  his  right  hand fin¬ 
gers).  I  take  this  other  white  ball,  (with  his  left  hand 
fingers).  There  is  nothing  under  this  tup  A,  (intro¬ 
ducing  the  blackball):  I  throw  it  (IX.)  through  the 
cup  A,  (taking  it  again  into  his  right  hand  fingers 
to  conjure  it).  Obferve  that  they  have  all  changed 
their  colour,”  (covering  each  of  them  with  their  cups). 

26.  With  the  tliree  bails  which  are  left  under  the  cups , 
two  white  balls,  and  a  black  one  that  he  took  trick  by  trick 
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from  JuS  bag  $  to  change  the  Ji%es  of  the  balls.*—  In  per-  Per-orm- 
forming  this  trick  the  operator  takes  away  the  white  ances  with 
ball  which  is  under  the  cup  C  with  his  left  hand  fin- 
gers,  and,  raifing  the  cup  with  his  right,  introduces 
there  a  white  ball  which  he  took  out  of  his  bag.  The 
white  ball  which  he  introduces  is  kept  in  his  hand  with 
the  fourth  and  little  fmger  \  and  he  raifes  the  cup  in 
the  fame  manner  as  when  he  introduces  the  balls. 

In  turning  over  the  cup  afterwards,  he  advances  his 
hand  to  introduce  this  ball.  Thefe  balls  fliould  be  fill¬ 
ed  with  horfe  hair  or  paper,  fo  that  they  may  be  very 
light,  and  make  no  noife.  The  operator  then  tells  his 
company,  that  he  makes  the  ball  pafs  through  the 
table  under  the  fame  cup  ;  and  while  he  fpeaks  thu?, 
he  takes  the  ball  again  in  his  right  hand,  and  while 
putting  his  hand  under  the  table,  he  takes  a  black  ball 
out  of  the  bag.  He  then  takes  away  the  ball  from 
the  cup  B,  introducing  the  black  one  in  its  head. 

He  then  tells  the  fpe£lators,  that  he  makes  it  repafs 
through  the  table  ;  and,  while  he  tells  them  fo,  he  takes 
a  white  ball  *,  then,  while  taking  away  that  which  is 
under  the  cup  A,  he  introduces  that  ball,  making  it 
repafs  in  the  fame  manner  through  the  table,  and  at 
laft  ftiows  them  to  the  company,  and  covers  them  with 
their  cups. 

27.  With  the  three  balls  which  are  under  the  cups,  two 
other  black  balls ,  and  a  white  one  that  was  taken  triek  by 
trick  from  his  bag  ;  to  pafs  the  balls  from  one  cup  into 
another,— “Obferve  well  (fays  the  operator),  that  there 
are  two  white  balls  under  thefe  two  cups  A  and  C, 
and  a  black  one  under  this  (raifing  the  cups).  I  cover 
again  thefe  three  balls  (covering  each  of  them  with  a 
cup).  I  make  to  pafs  out  through  the  table  the  white 
ball  which  is  under  the  cup  C.”  Here  he  takes  a  white 
ball  from  his  bag  ;  and  in  order  not  to  fail,  the  black 
and  white  balls  ftrould  be  in  feparate  pockets.  Having 
taken  out  the  ball,  he  puts  the  firft  into  his  bag,  tell¬ 
ing  the  company  that  there  is  now  nothing  under  the 
cup  C  ;  and  while  he  fays  fo,  he  raifes  it,  holding  the 
ball  with  his  little  finger,  proceeding  in  his  difeourfe 
as  follows  :  “  I  take  away  this  ball  (that  which  is  under 
the  cup  A),  and  I  pafs  it  through  the  table  tinder  the 
cup  C  (taking  a  black  ball  from  his  bag”)  While 
the  paflage  of  this  ball  is  announced,  he  raifes  the  cup 
C  to  take  it  away  and  fhow  it  }  introducing  there 
this  black  ball,  “  I  put  it  again  (fays  he)  this  other 
white  ball  into  my  bag,  and  I  command  the  black 
one  which  is  under  the  cup  B  to  pafs  under  this.  It 
is  no  longer  under  this  cup  j”  and  while  he  fays  fo, 
he  raifes  the  cup  B,  in  fupporting  with  his  little  fin¬ 
ger  the  ball  which  remains  there.  Announcing  its 
paflage,  he  raifes  the  cup  C  and  ftiows  the  ball  ;  taking 
it  afterwards  into  the  left  hand,  throws  it  into  the  air  j 
returning  it  into  his  right  hand,  and  feigning  to  throw 
it  into  the  air  a  fecond  time,  he  lets  it  fall  into  his 
bag  ;  cafting  bis  eyes  upwards  and  downwards  as  if 
he  favr  it  fall  upon  the  cup  B  5  he  raifes  this  cup,  and 
(hows  it  to  the  fpe&ators,  as  the  former,  palfed  through 
the  cup. 

Sect.  II.  Performances  with  the  Cards „ 

Previous  to  the  performances  with  cards,  it  will  be 
neceiTary  to  explain  the  method  of  making  the  pafs  ; 
that  is?  bringing  a  certain  number  of  cards  from  the 

bottom 
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Perform-  bottom  of  the  pack  to  the  top  :  as  many  of  thefe  per- 
ances  with  formances  depend  on  that  manoeuvre. 
the  Carr  ^  Hold  the  pack  of  cards  in  your  right  hand,  fo  that 
Of  making  the  Pa*m  °£  your  hand  may  be  under  the  cards  ;  place 
the  pafs.  °  the  thumb  of  that  hand  on  one  fide  of  the  pack,  the 
firft,  fecond,  and  third  fingers  on  the  other  fide,  and 
your  little  finger  between  thofe  cards  that  are  to  be 
brought  to  the  top  and  the  reft  of  the  pack.  Then 
place  your  left  hand  over  the  cards,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  thumb  may  be  at  C  (fig.  20,  21.),  the  fore 
finger  at  A,  and  the  other  fingers  at  B. 

The  hands  and  the  two  parts  of  the  cards  being  thus 
difpofed,  you  draw  off  the  lower  cards  confined  by  the 
little  finger  and  the  other  parts  of  the  right  hand,  and 
place  them,  with  an  imperceptible  motion,  on  the  top 
of  the  pack. 

It  is  quite  neceffary,  before  you  attempt  any  of  the 
experiments  that  depend  on  making  the  pafs,  that  you 
can  perform  it  fo  dcxteroufly  that  the  eye  cannot  dif* 
tinguifh  the  motion  of  your  hand  \  otherwife,  inflead 
of  deceiving  others,  you  will  expofe  yourfelf.  It  is  al- 
fo  proper  that  the  cards  make  no  noife,  as  that  will  oc- 
cafion  fufpicion.  This  dexterity  is  not  to  be  attained 
without  fome  practice. 

There  is  a  method  of  preparing  a  pack  of  cards  by 
inferting  one  or  more  that  are  a  fmall  matter  longer  or 
wider  than  the  reft  ;  which  preparation  will  be  necef- 
fary  in  feveral  of  the  following  experiments. 

The  card  of  2»  Have  a  pack  in  which  there  is  a  long  card  ;  open 
divination,  the  pack  at  that  part  where  the  long  card  is,  and  pre- 
fent  the  pack  to  a  perfon  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  will 
naturally  draw  that  card.  He  is  then  to  put  it  into 
any  part  of  the  pack,  and  fhuffie  the  cards.  You  take 
the  pack,  and  offer  the  fame  card  in  like  manner  to  a 
fecond  or  third  perfon  ;  observing,  however,  that  they 
do  not  ftand  near  enough  to  fee  the  card  each  other 
draws.  You  then  draw  feveral  cards  yourfelf,  ameng 
which  is  the  long  card,  and  afk  each  of  the  parties  if 
his  card  be  among  thefe  cards,  and  he  will  naturally 
fay  Yes,  as  they  have  all  drawn  the  fame  card.  You 
then  fhuffie  all  the  cards  together,  and  cutting  them  at 
the  long  card,  you  hold  it  before  the  firft  perfon,  fo 
that  the  others  may  not  fee  it,  and  tell  him  that  is  his 
card.  You  then  put  it  again  into  the  pack,  and  ftiuf- 
Hing  them  a  fecond  time,  you  cut  again  at  the  fame 
card,  and  hold  it  in  like  manner  to  the  fecond  perfon, 
End  fo  of  the  reft  (a). 

If  the  firft  perfon  fhould  not  draw  the  long  card, 
each  of  the  parties  mu  ft  draw  different  cards  ;  when 
cutting  the  pack  at  a  long  card,  you  put  thofe  they 
have  drawn  over  it  j  and  feeming  to  fhuffie  the  cards 
indiferiminately,  you  cut  them  again  at  the  long  card 
*  and  ftiow  one  of  them  his  card.  You  then  fhuffie  and 
cut  again,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fhow  another  per¬ 
fon  his  card,  and  fo  on  :  remembering,  that  the  card 
drawn  by  the  laft  perfon  is  the  firft  next  the  long  card, 
and  fo  of  the  others. 

This  experiment  may  be  performed  without  the  long 
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card,  in  the  following  manner.  Let  a  perfon  draw  Perform- 
any  card  whatever,  and  replace  it  in  the  pack  :  you 
then  make  the  pafs,  and  bring  the  card  to  the  top  of ,  _ )C 
the  pack,  and  fhuffie  them  without  lofing  fight  of  that 
card.  You  then  offer  tl]at  card  to  a  fecond  perfon, 
that  he  may  draw  it,  and  put  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
pack.  You  make  the  pafs  and  fhuffie  the  cards  a  fe¬ 
cond  time  in  the  fame  manner,  and  offer  the  card  to  a 
third  perfon,  and  sfo  again  to  a  fourth  or  fifth,  as  is 
more  fully  explained  further,  on. 

3.  You  let  a  perfon  drawr  any  four  cards  from  the  The  four- 
pack,  and  tell  him  to  think  on  one  of  them.  When  he  contec*ef^ 
returns  you  the  four  cards,  you  dcxteroufly  place  twote(lcar  s* 
of  them  under  the  pack  and  two  on  the  top.  Under 

thofe  at  the  bottom  you  place  four  cards  Gf  any  fort  \ 
and  then,  taking  eight  or  ten  from  the  bottom  cards, 
you  fpread  them  on  the  table,  and  afk  the  perfon  if  the 
card  he  fixed  on  be  among  them.  If  he  fay  No,  you 
are  fure  it  is  one  of  the  two  cards  on  the  top.  You 
then  pafs  thofe  two  cards  to  the  bottom,  and  drawing 
off  the  lov/eft  of  them,  you  aik  him  if  that  is  not  his 
card.  If  he  again  fay  No,  you  take  that  card  up,  and 
bid  him  draw  his  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack. 

If  the  perfon  fay  his  card  is  among  thofe  he  firft: 
drew  from  the  bottom,  you  muft  dexteroufty  take  up  * 
the  four  cards  that  you  put  under  them,  and,  placing 
thofe  on  the  top,  let  the  other  two  be  at  the  bottom 
cards  of  the  pack,  which  you  are  to  draw  in  the  man¬ 
ner  before  deferibed. 

4.  After  a  card  has  been  drawn,  you  place  it  under  "Divination 
the  long  card,  and  by  fhuffling  them  dexteroufly  you^1^ 
bring  it  to  the  top  of  the  pack.  Then  lay  or  throw  themoru 
pack  on  the  ground,  obferving  where  the  top  card  lies. 

A  handkerchief  is  then  bound  over  your  eyes,  in  fuch 
a  manner  however  that  you  can  fee  the  ground,  which 
may  be  eafily  done.  A  fword  is  then  put  into  your 
hand,  with  which  you  touch  feveral  of  the  cards,  feem- 
ingly  in  great  doubt  but  never  lofing  fight  of  the  top 
card,  in  which  at  laft  you  fix  the  point  of  the  fword , 
and  prefent  it  to  him  who  drew  it.  Two  or  three  cards 
may  be  difeovered  in  the  fame  manner,  that  is,  by 
placing  them  under  the  long  card,  and  then  bringing 
them  to  the  top  of  the  pack. 

5.  You  muft  have  in  the  pack  two  cards  of  the  fame  The  tranfi, 
fort,  fuppofe  the  king  of  fpades.  One  of  thefe  is  to  be 

placed  next  the  bottom  card,  which  may  be  the  feven 
of  hearts,  or  any  other  card.  The  other  is  to  be  pla¬ 
ced  at  top.  You  then  fhuffte  the  cards  without  dis¬ 
placing  thofe  three  cards,  and  fhow  a  perfon  that  tha 
bottom  card  is  the  feven  of  hearts.  Then  drawing  that 
card  privately  afide  with  your  finger,  which  you  have 
wetted  for  that  purpofe,  you  take  the  king  of  fpades  • 
from  the  bottom,  wrhich  the  perfon  fuppofes  to  be  the 
feven  of  hearts,  and  lay  it  on  the  table,  telling  him  to 
cover  it  with  his  hand.  You  then  fhuffie  the  cards 
again,  without  difplacing  the  firft  and  laft  card,  and 
palling  the  other  king  of  fpades  at  the  top  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  you  (how  it  to  another  perfon.  You  then  draw 

that 


(a)  There  is  frequently  exhibited  another  experiment,  fimilar  to  this,  which  is  by  making  a  perfon  draw  ths  • 
long  card  5  then  giving  him  the  pack,  you  tell  him  to  place  his  card  where  he  pleafes  and  fhuffie  them,  and  you,  > 
will  then  name  his  card  or  cut  the  pack  w’here  it  is.  You  may  alfo  tell  him  to  put  the  pack  in  hi?  pocket,  ?and  i  * 

ycu  will  draw  the  card  3  which  you  may  eafily  do  by  the  touch. 
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that  privately  away  ;  and  taking  the  bottom  card, 
which  will  then  be  the  feven  of  hearts,  you  lay  that  on 
the  table,  and  tell  the  fccond  perfon,  who  believes  it  to* 
be  the  king  of  fpades,  to  cover  it  with  his  hand. 

You  then  command  the  feven  of  hearts,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  under  the  hand  of  the  firft  perfon,  to 
change  into  the  king  of  fpades  }  and  the  king  of  fpades, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  under  the  hand  of  the  fecond 
perfon,  to  change  into  the  feven  of  hearts  ;  and  when 
the  two  parties  take  their  hands  off,  and  turn  up  the 
cards,  they  will  fee  to  their  no  fmall  aftcnHhment,  af¬ 
ter  having  fo  carefully  obferved  the  bottom  cards,  that 
your  commands  are  pun&ually  obferved. 

6.  Take  a  card,  the  fame  as  your  long  card,  and 
rolling  it  up  very  clofe,  put  it  in  an  egg,  by  making  a 
hole  as  fmall  as  poftible,  and  which  you  are  to  fill 
up  carefully  with  white  wax.  You  then  offer  the  long 
card  to  be  drawn  *,  and  when  it  is  replaced  in  the  pack, 
you  fhuffle  the  cards  feveral  times,  giving  the  egg  to 
the  perfon  who  drew  the  card,  and,  while  he  is  break- 
ing  it,  you  privately  withdraw  the  long  card,  that  it 
may  appear,  upon  examining  the  cards,  to  have  gone 
from  the  pack  into  the  egg.  The  experiment  may  be 
rendered  more  furprifing  by  having  feveral  eggs,  in 
each  of  which  is  placed  a  card  of  the  fame  fort,  and 
then  giving  the  perfon  the  liberty  to  choofe  which  egg 
lie  thinks  fit. 

This  deception  may  be  ftill  further  diverfified,  by 
having,  as  moft  public  performers  have,  a  confederate, 
who  is  previoufly  to  know  the  egg  in  which  the  card 
is  placed  •  for  you  may  then  break  the  other  eggs,  and 
(how  that  the  only  one  that  contains  a  card  is  that  in 
which  you  directed  it  to  be. 

7.  Divide  a  piquet  pack  of  cards  into  two  parts  by 
a  long  card.  Let  the  firft  part  contain  a  quint  to  a 
king  in  clubs  and  fpades,  the  four  eights,  the  ten  of 
diamonds,  and  ten  of  hearts  j  and  let  the  other  part 
contain  the  two  quart  majors  in  hearts  and  diamonds, 
the  four  (evens,  and  the  four  nines  (b). 

Then  fhuffle  the  cards,  but  obferve  not  to  difplace 
any  of  thofe  cards  of  the  laft  part  which  are  under  the 
long  card.  You  then  cut  at  that  card,  and  leave  the 
pack  in  two  parts.  Next,  prefent  the  firft  of  thofe 
parts  to  a  perfon,  and  tell  him  to  draw'  two  or  three 
cards,  and  place  the  remainder  on  the  table.  You 
prefent  the  fecond  parcel  in  like  manner  to  another. 
Then  having  dexteroufly  placed  the  cards  drawn  by 
the  firft  perfon  in  the  fecond  parcel,  and  thofe  drawn 
by  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  firft  parcel,  you  fhuffle  the 
cards,  obferving  to  difplace  none  but  the  upper  cards. 
Then  fpreadingthe  cards  on  the  table,  you  name  thofe 
that  each  perfon  drew  ;  which  you  will  very  cafily 
do,  by  obferving  the  cards  that  are  changed  in  each 
parcel. 

8.  On  the  ace  of  fpades  fix,  with  foap,  a  heart,  and 
on  the  ace  of  hearts,  a  fpade,  in  Juch  a  manner  that 
they  will  ealily  flip  off. 

Show  thefe  two  aces  to  the  company  ;  then  taking 
the  ace  of  fpades,  you  defire  a  perfon  to  put  his  foot 
upon  it,  and  as  you  place  it  on  the  ground,  draw 
away  the  fpade.  In  like  manner  you  place  the  feem- 


ing  ace  of  hearts  under  the  foot  of  another  perfon.  Perform- 
You  then  command  the  two  cards  to  change  their 

places  j  and  that  they  obey  your  command,  the  two  ,v _ 

perfons,  on  taking  up  their  cards,  will  have  ocular 
demonftration.  A  deception  fimilar  to  this  is  fome- 
times  pra&ifed  with  one  card,  fuppofe  the  ace  of 
fpades,  over  which  a  heart  is  placed  llightly.  After 
fhowing  a  perfon  the  card,  you  let  him  hold  one  end 
of  it,  and  you  hold  the  other,  and  while  you  amufe  hira 
with  difeourfe,  you  Hide  off  the  heart.  Then  laying 
the  card  on  the  table,  you  bid  him  cover  it  with  his 
hand.  You  then  knock  under  the  table  and  command 
the  heart  to  turn  into  the  ace  of  fpades.  By  deceptions 
like  thefe,  people  of  little  experience  and  much  con¬ 
ceit  are  frequently  deprived  of  their  money,  and  ren¬ 
dered  ridiculous. 

9.  You  muft  be  prepared  with  two  cards,  like  thofe  The  fifteen 

reprefented  by  fig.  22.  and  with  a  common  ace  and  athoufand 
five  of  diamonds.  hvres. 

The  five  of  diamonds  and  the  two  prepared  cards 
are  to  be  difpofed  as  in  fig.  23.  and  holding  them  in 
your  hand,  you  fay,  “  A  certain  Frenchman  left 
15,000  livres,  which  are  reprefented  by  thefe  three 
cards,  to  his  three  fons.  The  two  youngeft  agreed  to 
leave  their  5000,  each  of  them,  in  the  hands  of  the 
elder,  that  he  might  improve  it.”  While  you  are  tell-* 
ing  tlais  ftory,  you  lay  the  5  on  the  table,  and  put  the 
ace  in  its  place,  and  at  the  fame  time  artfully  change 
the  pofition  of  the  other  two  cards,  that  the  three  cards 
may  appear  as  in  fig.  24.  You  then  refume  your  dif- 
courfe,  “  The  eldeft  brother,  inftead  of  improving  the 
money,  loft  it  all  by  gaming,  except  3000  livres,  as 
you  here  fee.”  You  then  lay  the  ace  on  the  table, 
and,  taking  up  the  5,  continue  your  ftory  :  “  The 
eldefl,  forry  for  having  loft  the  money,  went  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  with  thefe  3000,  and  brought  back  1 5,000.” 

You  then  fhow  the  cards  in  the  fame  pofition  as  at  firft, 
in  fig.  22. 

To  render  this  deception  agreeable,  it  muft  be  per¬ 
formed  with  dexterity,  and  fhould  not  be  repeated,  but 
the  cards  immediately  put  in  the  pocket  ;  and  you 
fhould  have  five  common  cards  in  your  pocket,  ready 
to  fhow,  if  any  one  fhould  defire  to  fee  them. 

10.  Take  a  parcel  of  cards,  fuppofe  40,  among  To  tell  the 
which  infert  two  long  cards  :  let  the  firft  be,  for  cx- number  of 
ample,  the  1 5th,  and  the  other  the  26th,  from  the  top.^?8^ the 
Seem  to  fhuffle  the  cards,  and  then  cutting  them  at 

the  firft  long  card,  poife  thofe  you  have  cut  off  in  your 
hand,  and  fay,  “  there  fhould  be  here  15  cards.”  Cut 
them  again  at  the  fecond  long  card,  and  fay,  “  There 
are  here  only  1 1  cards.”  Then  poifing  the  remainder, 
you  fay,  u  here  are  14  cards.” 

11.  Several  different  cards  being  Jhown  to  different^  name 
perfons ,  that  each  of  them  may  fix  on  one  of  thofe  cards  ;  fever  at 
to  name  that  on  which  each  perfon  has  fixed. — There 

muft  be  as  many  different  cards  fhown  to  each  perfon 
as  there  are  perfons  to  choofe  :  therefore,  fuppofe  there  fons  have 
are  three  perfons,  then  to  each  of  them  you  muft  fhow  fixed, 
three  cards  5  and  telling  the  firft  perfon  to  retain  one 
in  his  memory,  you  lay  thofe  three  cards  down,  and 
fhow  three  others  to  the  fecond  perfon,  and  fo  to  the 

third. 


(b)  The  cards  may  be  divided  in  any  other  manner  that  is  eafy  to  be  remembered. 


Se<ft  II. 
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anceswith  jay  them  down  one  by  one,  feparately,  with  their  faces 
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upward.  You  next  place  the  fecond  perfon’s  card 
over  the  firft,  and  in  like  manner  the  third  perfon’s 
card  over  the  fecond’s  $  fo  that  in  each  parcel  there  will 
be  one  card  belonging  to  each  perfon.  You  then  aik 
each  of  them  in  which  parcel  his  card  is  $  and  when 
you  know  that,  you  immediately  know  which  card  it 
is  for  the  firft  perfon’s  card  will  always  be  the  firft, 
the  fecond  perfon’s  the  fecond,  and  the  third  perfon’s 
the  third,  in  that  parcel  where  they  each  fay  his  card 
is. 

This  experiment  may  be  performed  with  a  fingle  per¬ 
fon,  by  letting  him  fix  on  three,  four,  or  more  cards. 
In  this  cafe  you  muft  (how  him  as  many  parcels  as  he 
is  to  choofe  cards,  and  every  parcel  muft;  confift  of 
that  number,  out  of  which  he  muft  fix  on  one ;  and 
you  tten  proceed  as  before,  he  telling  you  the  parcel 
that  contains  each  of  the  cards. 

3  2.  Make  a  ring  large  enough  to  go  on  the  fecond 
or  third  finger  (fig.  15.)  in  which  let  there  be  fet  a 
large  tranfparent  ftone,  to  the  bottom  of  which  muft 
be  fixed  a  fmall  piece  of  black  filk,  that  may  be 
either  drawn  afide  or  expanded  by  turning  the  ftone 
round.  Under  the  filk  is  to  be  the  figure  of  a  fmall 
card. 

Then  make  a  perfon  draw  the  fame  fort  of  card  as 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  ring,  and  tell  him  to  burn  it 
in  the  candle.  Having  firft  fhown  him  the  ring,  you 
take  part  of  the  burnt  card,  and  reducing  it  to  powder, 
you  rub  the  ftene  with  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  turn  it 
artfully  about,  fo  that  the  fmall  card  at  bottom  may 
come  in  view. 

13.  To  change  one  card  into  another. ^Provide  a  ma¬ 
hogany  tea  caddy  about  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and 
long  enough  to  admit  a  common  fized  playing  card  i 
(fee  fig.  9.%  This  caddy  muft  be  furnifhed  with  a 
moving  falfe  bottom  B,  moveable  upon  hinges  on  the 
infide  edge  of  the  front  A.  This  bottom  may  be 
made  of  brafs,  tin,  or  lead  $  and  the  falfe  bottom  muft 
be  fo  exaftly  fitted,  that  it  cannot,  from  a  flight  view, 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  other.  The  infide  of  both 
caddy  and  falfe  bottom  ought  to  be  lined  with  black 
or  other  dark-coloured  cloth  or  velvet,  fo  that  it  may 
not  make  any  noife  in  falling  down.  It  M  ould  be  pro¬ 
per  that  the  falfe  bottom  fhould  rife  with  a  fpring  to¬ 
wards  the  front,  and  it  muft  be  kept  tight,  with  a  brafs 
fpring  catch  (tf,  fig.  10.)  fcrewed  to  the  left  fide  of 
the  box  near  the  top,  and  which  is  hid  by  the  cloth 
covering.  The  end  of  this  fpring  projefts  a  little  into 
the  front.  It  is  driven  back,  to  let  go  the  falfe  bottom, 
by  means  of  a  fmall  bent  wire  bb  let  into  the  front  of 
the  caddy  ;  and  this  pin  is  moved  by  the  bolt  c9  which, 
when  the  box  is  locked,  fhoots  out  againft  it,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  fpring  being  driven  in  $  by  which  means 
the  bottom  fprings  down,  and  covers  the  card  placed  in 
the  box. 

Before  you  attempt  to  (how  any  trick  with  this  cad¬ 
dy,  a  card  muft  be  placed,  in  the  infide  between  the 
front  A  and  the  falfe  bottom  B,  fpringing  up  the  bot¬ 
tom  afterwards  againft  the  front  5  after  which  it  is 
ready  for  ufe,  and  ftiown  openly  to  the  company  with¬ 
out  any  danger  of  a  difcovery. 

Two  perfona  may  now  be  defired  to  draw  two  dif¬ 
ferent  cards  from  a  pack,  one  of  which  muft  be  the 
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fame  with  the  one  concealed  in  the  caddy.  Taking  Perform- 
this  card  from  the  perfon  who  drew  it,  you  put  it  in  anceswith 
the  pack,  pretend  to  fhuftle  it,  but  keep  the  card  ei-  the  ^ards‘. 
ther  upper  molt  or  undermoft,  fo  that  you  can  eafily  ^ 
find  it  afterwards.  Defiring  then  the  other  perfon  to 
come  forward  and  put  his,  card  very  attentively  into 
the  caddy,  you  in  the  mean  time  fecretly  convey  away 
from  the  pack  the  card  drawn  by  the  other }  then, 
giving  him  the  key,  you  defire  the  caddy  to  be  locked 
up.  After  fome  pretended  conjurations,  defire  him  to 
unlock  it  again  and  take  out  the  card  5  which  he  will 
find  not  to  be  his,  but  that  drawn  by  his  neighbour  : 
his  card  being  apparently  vanilhed  from  the  caddy,  as 
the  other  is  from  the  pack. 


14.  Provide  tvvo  pieces  of  pafteboard  A  and  B  ("fig.  The  two 
II.)  of  equal  dimenfions,  3^  inches  long  and  three  magic  port* 
broad.  Place  thefe  befide  one  another,  as  ftiown  infolios* 
the  figure.  Take  then  a  very  fmooth  filk  ribbon,  and 
put  a  band  of  it  from  C  to  E  towards  the  edge  of  the 
pafteboard  A,  and  another  from  D  to  F  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  come  beyond  the  pafteboard,  and  to  admit  of 
being  folded  over  at  the  two  ends.  This  muft  be  glued 
on  the  back  of  the  board  A  at  the  places  C  and  D, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  board  B  at  the  places  E  and  F. 

Place  two  other  bands  in  a  fimilar  manner  on  the 
pafteboard  B,  turning  them  over  on  the  back  of  the 
lame  board  at  the  places  I  and  L,  and  at  the  back  of  A 
at  the  places  G  and  H.  Thefe  two  bands  fhould  fall 
in  the  infide  of  the  pafteboard,  according  to  the  breadth 
of  the  ribbons.  The  tw'o  pafteboards  being  now  placed 
the  one  upon  the  other,  will  form  a  kind  of  port-folio, 
one  of  the  Tides  of  which  will  always  be  hinged  when 
the  other  is  opened.  Four  fmall  bands  of  the  fame 
ribbon  are  to  be  put  at  the  four  extremities  of  the 
fides  MNQR  of  the  two  pieces  of  pafteboard  ;  obfer- 
ing  that  they  pafs  below  the  bands  already  placed. 

Glue  their  ends  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  ends  at 
the  back  of  the  boards,  ornamenting  alfo  the  two  fides 
O  and  P  of  the  pafteboard  B  with  pieces  of  the  fame 
ribbon  5  but  thefe  fix  laft  bands  are  of  no  ufe  in  the 
performance. 

Two  pieces  of  paper  folded  like  the  cover  of  a  letter 
muft  now  be  provided,  large  enough  to  cover  the  two 
ribbons  GI  and  IIE,  as  well  as  the  fpace  contained 
within  them.  Glue  one  of  thefe  upon  the  two  rib¬ 
bons,  and  apply  the  other  below  this  5  fo  that  the  up- 
permoft  of  thefe  two  wrappers  may  fall  exaftly  over 
the  other,  enclofing  and  hiding  the  two  ribbons  en¬ 
tirely.  A  fecond  port-folio  fimiiarly  conftrufted  is 
now  to  be  provided,  and  both  of  them  covered  with 
coloured  paper  from  the  Tides  where  the  ribbons  are 
glued  and  folded.-— The  deceptions  with  thefe  port¬ 
folios  are  as  follows : 

(1 .)  Two  cards ,  chofen  at  random ,  having  been  /hut  up 
in  two  feparate  places  ;  to  make  them pnfs  reciprocally  from 
the  one  into  the  other < — The  port- folios  being  con  ft  raft¬ 
ed  in  the  manner  above  defcribed  \  if  you  open  one  of 
them  either  on  the  one  fide  or  on  the  other,  one  of 
the  paper  wrappers  will  always  be  vifible  j  and  thus  it 
will  naturally  be  fuppofed  that  there  is  no  more  but 
one.  Having  then  fecretly  enclofed  a  card  in  each  of 
the  wrappers  of  the  port-folios,  procure  a  pack  of 
cards  that  has  but  two  forts,  and  caufe  two  perfons 
fairly  draw  two-ards  fimilar  to  the  firft.  Prefent  then 
a  port-folio,  opjn,  to  the  firft  perfon  who  drew  a  card, 
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Perform-  fimilar  to  that  which  was  placed  in  the  fecond,  defiring 
&h  "CS.Wjth  him  to  place  it  in  the  wrapper  which  he  finds  vacant. 

*  e  ^af  S‘  Take  back  then  the  port-folio  >  and,  in  placing  it  on 
the  table,  artfully  turn  it  over  :  having  placed  likewife 
in  the  vacant  wrapper  of  the  fecond  port-folio  the  card 
drawn  by  the  fecond  perfon  }  and  putting  it  in  the 
fame  way  upon  the  table,  command  the  cards  recipro¬ 
cally  to  pafs  from  the  one  port-folio  into  the  other  } 
and  open  them  fo  that  each  of  the  perfons  may  take 
out  the  card  which  the  other  inferted. 

(2.)  A  card  being  Jlmt  lip  in  the  port -folio  ;  to  mahe  it 
return  into  the  pack . — To  perform  this,  procure  a  pack 
which  has  two  cards  of  the  fame  kind.  One  of  thefe 
is  to  be  openly  drawn,  and  the  perfon  who  has  done 
fo  muft  be  told  to  {hut  it  up  under  the  wrapper  of  one 
of  the  port- folios}  and  inform  him  that  you  will  make 
it  return  into  the  pack.  Give  him  the  port-folio  to  blow 
upon }  and  on  opening  it,  prefent  him  with  the  empty 
wrapper,  to  {how  him  that  his  card  is  not  there  ;  after 
which,  prefenting  him  with  the  pack,  he  will  find  there 
the  other  card,  which  he  will  naturally  imagine  to  be 
the  one  he  put  into  the  wrapper. 

(3.)  To  mahe  an  anfwer  appear  to  a  quejlion  fecretly 
written. — Tranferibe  bn  different  cards  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  queftions,  and  on  others  the  fame  queftions  with 
their  anfwers  ;  taking  care  to  have  the  handwriting  as 
much  alike  as  poflible,  fo  that  no  difference  can  eafily 
be  perceived.  The  fame  caution  muft  be  obferved  with 
regard  to  the  cards  themfelves ;  which,  for  that  reafon, 
ought  to  be  plain  ones.  Having  written  with  a  pen¬ 
cil  at  the  bottom  of  the  firft  queftions  their  correfpond- 
ing  anfwers,  lhut  up  one  of  them  fecretly  in  the  port¬ 
folio  ;  and  prefenting  them  to  any  perfon,  let  him 
draw  as  by  chance  that  which  is  fimilar  to  the  one  thus 
{hut  up.  Make  him  then  place  in  the  other  wrapper 
the  queftion  w  hich  lie  had  draw  n  }  and  telling  him  that 
you  are  about  to  write  an  anfwer  even  through  the 
port-folio,  take  a  glafs,  and  pretend  to  read  in  it  the 
anfwer  to  the  queftion.  Open  it  afterwards,  fo  that  he 
may  take  out  the  other  card  himfelf,  and  he  will  ima¬ 
gine  it  to  be  the  one  he  fele£led. 

In  performing  this  trick,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  a 
port-folio  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  two  defcribed, 
which  opens  only  at  one  fide,  and  which  confequently 
has  but  one  wrapper.  This  muft  be  fhown  to  fuch  as 
feem  to  be  too  inquifitive,  and  will  be  of  ufe  to  prevent 
them  from  entertaining  any  idea  that  the  folio  opens 
#  upon  both  fides.  The  former  muft  therefore  be  imme¬ 
diately  put  into  the  pocket,  in  order  to  give  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  drawing  out  the^other  in  cafe  the  port-folio 
fhould  be  afked  for. 

The  card  in  15.  Provide  a  mirror,  either  round,  as  A  (fig.  18.) 

the  mirror.  or  oval,  the  frame  of  which  muft  be  at  leaft  as  wide  as 
Plate  a  carci.  The  glafs  in  the  middle  muft  be  made  to 
CCXC1.  move  jn  the  two  grooves  CD  and  FF,  and  fo  much 
of  the  quickfilver  muft  be  fcraped  off  as  is  equal  to 
the  fize  of  a  common  card.  You  will  obferve  that 
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the  glafs  muft  likewife  be  wider  than  the  diftance  be-  Perform- 
tween  the  frame  by  at  leaft  the  width  of  a  card.  th^cTd^ 

Then  pafte  over  the  part  where  the  quickfilver  is  .  e  ^ar  s*f 
rubbed  off  a  piece  of  pafteboard,  on  which  is  a  card 
that  muft  exa£tly  fit  the  fpace,  which  muft  at  firft  be 
placed  behind  the  frame. 

This  mirror  muft  be  placed  againft  a  partition, 
through  which  is  to  go  two  ftrings,  by  which  an  aflift- 
ant  in  the  adjoining  room  can  eafily  move  the  glaf3  in 
the  grooves,  and  confequently  make  the  card  appear  or 
difappear  at  pleafure  (c). 

Matters  being  thus  prepared,  you  contrive  to  make 
a  perfon  draw  the  fame  fori  of  card  with  that  fixed  to 
the  mirror,  and  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  pack:  you 
then  make  the  pafs,  and  bring  it  to  the  bottom  }  you 
then  direct  the  perfon  to  look  for  his  card  in  the  mir¬ 
ror,  when  the  confederate  behind  the  partition  is  to 
draw  it  flowly  forward,  and  it  will  appear  as  if  placed 
between  the  glafs  and  the  quickfilver.  While  the  card 
is  drawing  forward,  you  Aide  off  the  card  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pack,  and  convey  it  away. 

The  card  fixe~d  to  the  mirror  may  eafily  be  changed 
each  time  the  experiment  is  performed.  This  experi¬ 
ment  may  alfo  be  made  with  a  print  that  has  a  glafs 
before  it  and  a  frame  of  fufficient  width,  by  making 
a  flit  in  the  frame  through  which  the  card  is  to  pafs  } 
but  the  efftft  will  not  be  fo  ftriking  as  in  the  mirror. 

16.  Place  a  vafe  of  wood  or  pafteboard  AB  (fig.  The  mar- 
19.)  on  a  bracket  L,  fixed  to  the  partition  M.  Let^^ous 
the  infide  of  this  vafe*  be  divided  into  five  parts,  cy  d , 
e9  f  g  ;  and  let  the  divifions  c  and  d  be  wide  enough 
to  admit  a  pack  of  cards,  and  thofe  of  eyf  g ,  one  card 
only. 

Fix  a  thread  of  filk  at  the  point  H,  the  other  end  of 
which  pafling  down  the  divifion  d ,  and  over  the  pulley 
I,  runs  along  the  bracket  L,  and  goes  out  behind  the 
partition  M. 

Take  three  cards  from  a  piquet  pack,  and  place 
one  of  them  in  each  of  the  divifions  e,f  g ,  making 
the  filk  thread  or  line  go  under  each  of  them.  In 
the  divifion  c9  put  the  pack  of  cards  from  which  you 
have  taken  the  three  cards  that  are  in  the  other  di¬ 
vifions. 

Then  take  another  pack  of  cards,  at  the  top  of 
which  are  to  be  three  cards  of  the  fame  fort  with 
thofe  in  the  three  fmall  divifions  •,  and  making  the 
pafs,  bring  them  to  the  middle  of  the  pack,  and  let 
them  be  drawn  by  three  different  perfons.  Then  give 
them  all  the  cards  to  lhuffte  }  after  which  place  the 
pack  in  the  divifion  dy  and  tell  the  parties  they  {hall 
fee  the  three  cards  they  drew  come,  at  their  command, 
feparately  out  of  the  vafe. 

An  a  {Tift  ant  behind  the  partition  then  drawing  the 
line  with  a  gentle  and  equal  motion,  the  three  cards 
will  gradually  rife  out  of  the  vafe.  Then  take  the 
cards  out  of  the  divifion  c ,  and  (how  that  thofe  three 
cards  are  gone  from  the  pack. 

The 
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(c)  This  experiment  may  be  performed  without  an  afliftant,  if  a  table  be  placed  againft  the  partition,  and 
the  firing  from  the  glafs  be  made  to  pafs  through  a  leg  of  it,  and  communicate  with  a  fmall  trigger,  which  you 
may  eafily  pufh  down  with  your  foot}  and  at  the  fame  time  wiping  the  glafs  with  your  handkerchief,  as  if  to 
make  the  card  appear  the  more  confpifuous.  It  may  alfo  be  diverfified,  by  having  the  figure  of  a  head,  fuppofe 
that  of  fome  abfent  friend,  in  the  place  of  the  card,  3 
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Perform-  The  vafe  mud  be  placed  fo  high  that  the  infide 

th^C aids'  ca.nnot  be.  reen  by  tbe  company.  You  may  perform 
v  — S‘,  tb^  experiment  alfo  without  an  afliftant,  by  fixing  a 
weight  to  the  end  of  the  filk  line,  which  is  to  be  placed 
on  a  fupport,  and  let  down  at  pleafure  by  means  of  a 
fpring  in  the  partition. 

Thedivi-  1  7.  Let  a  fmall  perfpe&ive  glafs  be  made,  that  is 

{ T&vrT1"  Wide  enoU^b»  at  the  end  wbere  objea  glafs  is 

gills.  placed,  to  hold  a  table  fimilar  to  the  following. 


1A3 1 

10. 

.132 

r9-r33 

2.231 

1 1. 

.232 

20.23^ 

3 -33 1 

12. 

•33  2 

2  ‘-333 

4.121 

x3- 

.122 

22.123 

5.221 

14. 

.222 

23.223 

6.321 

r5* 

.322 

24-323 

7. in 

16. 

.112 

25.113 

8.211 

r7. 

.212 

26.213 

9-3 11 

18.. 

,312 

27-3*3 

#  Take  a  pack  of  cards  that  confifts  of  27  only,  and 
giving  them  to  a  perfon,  defire  him  to  fix  on  any  one, 
theft  ihuffle  them,  and  give  the  pack  to  you.  Place 
the  27  cards  in  three  heaps,  by  laying  duwn  one  al¬ 
ternately  on  each  heap  ;  but  before  you  lay  each  card 
down,  {how  it  to  the  perfon,  without  feting  it  your- 
felf  3  and  when  the  three  heaps  are  finifhed,  alk  him 
at  what  number,  from  1  to  27,  he  will  have  his  card 
appear,  and  in  which  heap  it  then  is  ?  Then  look  at 
the  heap  through  the  glafs,  and  if  the  fir  ft  of  the  three 
numbers  which  ftands  againft  that  number  it  is  to  ap¬ 
pear  at'be  1,  put  that  heap  at  top  ;  if  the  number  be  2, 
put  it  in  the  middle  3  and  if  it  be  3,  put  it  at  bottom. 
Then  divide  the  cards  into  three  heaps,  in  the  fame 
manner,  a  fecond  and  third  time,  and  his  card  will 
then  be  at  the  number  he  chofe. 

For  example  :  Suppofe  he  defire  that  his  card  {hall 
be  the  20th  from  the  top,  and  the  firft  time  of  making 
the  heaps  he  fays  it  is  in  the  third  heap  :  you  then 
look  at  the  table  in  the  perfpeclive,  holding  it  at  the 
fame  time  over  that  heap,  and  you  fee  that  the  firft 
figure  is  2  3  you  therefore  put  that  figure  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  pack.  The  fecond  and  third  times  you  in 
like  manner  put  the  heap  in  which  he  fays  it  is,  at  the 
bottom,  the  number  each  time  being  3.  Then  look¬ 
ing  at  the  pack  with  your  glafs,  as  if  to  difcover  which 
the  card  was,  you  lay  the  cards  down  one  by  one,  and 
the  20th  card  will  be  that  he  fixed  on. 

You  may  {how  the  perfon  his  card  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  without  afking  him  at  what  number  it  {hall  appear, 
by  fixing  on  any  number  yourfelf. 

The  foregoing  experiments  with  the  cards  will  be 
found  fufficient  to  explain  moft  others  of  a  fimilar  na¬ 
ture  that  have  or  may  be  made  :  the  number  of  which 
is  very  great.  To  perform  thofe  we  have  defcribed 
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requires  no  great  pra&ice  3  the  two  principal  points  Expen- 
are,  the  making  the  pafs  in  a  dexterous  manner,  and  arner,t5>  with 
certain  addrefs  by  which  you  influence  a  perfon  to  draw  Inks' 
the  card  you  prefent.  Thofe  that  are  performed  by  — 
the  long  card  are  in  general  the  moft  ealy,  but  they 
are  confined  to  a  pack  of  cards  that  is  ready  prepared  3 
whereas  thofe  which  depend  on  making  the  pafs,  may 
be  performed  with  any  pack  that  is  offered. 

SECT.  III.  Experiments  with  Sympathetic  Inks. 

[See  Sympathetic  INK.] 

Experiments  with  Class  I. 

I.  Make  a  book  of  70  or  80  leaves  3  and  in  the  The  book 
cover  at  the  end  of  it  let  there  be  a  cafe  which  opens -  f  kite, 
next  the  binding,  that  it  be  not  perceived. 

At  the  top  of  each  right  hand  page  write  any  ques¬ 
tion  you  pleafe  3  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  let 
there  be  a  table  of  all  thofe  queftions,  with  the  number 
of  the  page  where  each  is  contained.  Then  write  with 
common  ink  on  ieparate  papers,  each  about  half  the 
fize  of  the  pages  in  the  book,  the  fame  queftions  that 
are  in  the  book,  and  under  each  of  them  write,  with 
the  ink  made  of  the  impregnation  of  faturn,  or  the  fo- 
lution  of  bifmuth,  the  anfwer. 

Soak  a  double  paper  in  the  vivifying  liquor  made  of 
quicklime  and  orpiment,  or  the  phlogiftun  of  the  liver 
of  fulphur,  and  place  it,  juft  before  you  make  the 
experiment,  in  the  cafe  that  is  in  the  cover  of  the 
book. 

L  hen  deliver  fome  of  the  papers  on  which  the  quef¬ 
tions  are  wrote  to  the  company  3  and,  after. they  have 
chofen  fuch  as  they  would  have  anfwered,  they  put 
them  in  thofe  leaves  where  the  fame  queftions  are  con¬ 
tained,  and,  {hutting  the  book  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
fulphureous  fpirit  with  which  the  paper  in  the  cover 
of  the  book  is  imbibed,  will  penetrate  the  leaves,  and 
make  the  anfwers  vifible,  which  will  be  of  a  brown  co¬ 
lour,  and  more  or  lefs  deep  in  proportion  to  the  time 
the  book  has  been  clofed  (d). 

2.  Make  a  box  about  four  inches  long,  and  three  The 
wide,  as  ABCD,  and  quite  {hallow.  Let  it  {hut  with  vello™ por- 
hinges  and  faften  with  a  hook  ;  and  let  it  have  twotrait, 
bottoms,  the  loweft  of  wood,  that  draws  out  by  afi&’  x7* 
groove,  and  the  uppermoft  of  pafteboard.  Between 
thefe  two  bottoms  is  to  be  placed  a  paper  dipped  in 
the  vivifying  liquor  mentioned  in  the  laft  experiment. 

Let  there  be  alfo  a  board  of  the  fame  fize  with  the 
infide  of  the  box,  which  being  placed  in  it  may  prefs 
a  paper  againft  the  pafteboard  bottom. 

Then  take  feveral  pieces  of  paper  of  the  fame  fize 
with  the  infide  of  the  box,  and  draw  on  them  the 
figures  of  men  and  women,  in  different  attitudes  and 
employments,  as  walking,  riding,  reading,  writing, 

&c. .  Thefe  figures  muft  be  drawn  with  a  new  pen,  or 
pencil,  dipped  in  the  impregnation  of  faturn. 

Being  thus  provided,  and  having  privately  placed 
the  paper  dipped  in  the  vivifyingdiquor  between  the  two 
bottoms,  you  tell  a  perfon  you  will  {how  him  what  an 
5  A  2  abfent 


.  (D)  ^  a  weight  be  placed  upon  the  book,  the  effedl  will  be  the  foone*  produced.  Or  you  may  put  the  book 
m  a  box  that  will  prefs  it  clofe  down;  r 
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abfent  friend  of  his  is  doing  at  the  prefent  hour.  You 
then  give  him  the  paper  adapted  to  the  employment 
you  intend,  and  tell  him  to  write  his  friend’s  name  at 
the  bottom,  that  you  may  not  change  the  paper. 
Then  placing  that  paper  next  the  pafteboard  bottom, 
and  putting  the  piece  of  wood  over  it,  you  fhut  the 
box.  After  amufing;  him  with  difcourfe  for  three  ©r 
four  minutes,  you  take  out  the  paper,  when  he  will 
fee  his  friend  in  the  employment  you  have  affigned 
him. 

3.  Let  a  workman  make  a  hand  of  wood,  as  in  fig. 
16.  fixed  at  the  end  next  the  elbow  to  the  piece  E, 
the  ends  of  which  go  through  the  fcrews  CD  and  EF. 
The  fore  and  middle  fingers,  and  the  thumb,  are  to 
be  moveable  at  their  joints.  There  muft  go  a  wrire 
through  the  arm,  that  is  fixed  at  one  end  to  the  fore 
finger,  and  at  the  other  to  the  piece  E,  round  which 
it  is  to  move  :  under  the  two  joints  of  the  two  fingers 
are  alfo  placed  two  fmall  fprings,  which  are  to  raife 
it  up. 

To  the  fore  finger  and  thumb  fix  two  fmall  rings, 
through  which  a  pin  may  be  put,  fo  as  not  to  impede 
their  motion.  Under  the  arm  at  the  point  I,  place  a 
fmall  brafs  roller,  which  ferves  to  fuftain  the  arm. 

The  pedeftal  on  which  this  hand  is  placed  muft  be 
at  leaf!  a  foot  long,  if  the  hand  be  of  the  natural  fize, 
and  about  eight  inches  wide.  The  pedeftal  muft  be 
hollow,  and  at  the  part  ST  there  muft  be  an  opening 
about  three  inches  long  and  two  inches  wide  ;  the 
whole  pedeftal  may  be  covered  with  a  thin  fluff,  by 
which  the  hole  will  be  concealed.  There  is  to  be  a 
valve,  or  fort  of  trap  door,  on  the  infid e  of  the  pedef¬ 
tal,  w'hich  is  to  fallen  againft  the  opening. 

Over  the  hand  and  pedeftal  place  a  glafs  frame,  as 
in  the  figure  *,  cover  the  hand  w  ith  fine  leather  of  flefh 
colour,  and  decorate  the  arm  with  a  ruffle  and  cuff, 
which  will  entirely  conceal  the  machinery. 

Then  take  a  number  of  cards,  and  write  on  them 
different  queftions  j  and  on  the  fame  number  of  papers 
write,  with  the  impregnation  of  lead,  the  anfw'ers. 
Give  the  cards  to  any  one,  and  let  him  choofe  a  quef- 
tion  ;  and  you  place  the  paper  with  the  anfwrer  under 
the  pen  in  the  hand,  letting  him  firft  fee  there  is  no 
writing  on  it  (e).  Now  the  pedeftal  being  placed 
againft  a  partition,  the  end  F  is  to  go  through  it. 
Therefore  an  aftiftant,  upon  a  fignal  given,  turns  a 
handle  fixed  to  F }  and,  as  the  piece  E  turns  round, 
the  wires  that  move  the  fingers  and  thumb  are  alter¬ 
nately  lengthened  and  (hortened,  by  which  their  joints 
are  kept  in  continual  motion  *,  and  the  fcrew  at  the 
fame  time  turning  gently  from  F  towards  G,  gives  the 
whole  arm  a  motion  which  very  much  refembles  that 
of  nature  (f). 

The  hand  and  pen  ferve  here  merely  to  aftift  the  il- 


lufion  :  but  if  a  bit  of  fponge,  dipped  in  the  vivifying  Experi- 
liquor,  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  pen,  as  it  goes  over  msntswitk 
the  writing  on  the  paper,  it  will  make  it  become  gra-  jrN* 

dually  vifible,  and  in  this  cafe  the  trap  door  and  dip-  ^ 

ped  paper  may  be  omitted  (g). 

Deception  with  Class  II. 

4.  Take  feveral  pieces  of  paper,  of  a  fize  that  youxhewrL 
can  put  in  any  book  that  will  go  into  your  pocket,  and  ting  againft 
write  at  the  top  of  each  of  them  a  queftion,  with  com-tlie  wa& 
mon  ink,  and  under  it  write  the  anfwer  with  the  fo- 

lution  of  gold  or  filver.  Give  any  of  thefe  papers, 
clofely  wrapt  up,  to  a  perfon,  and  tell  him  to  place 
it  againft  the  wall  of  his  chamber,  and  keeping  the 
door  locked  he  will  next  day  find  the  anfwer  wrote 
on  it. 

As  the  gold  ink  will  fometimes  give  a  yellow  caft 
to  the  paper,  you  may  previoufly  give  a  flight  tinfture 
of  that  kind  to  the  papers  you  ufe  for  this  purpofe. 

Deception  with  Class  III. 

5.  On  different  papers  draw  the  figures  of  feveral  Magical 
leaves  or  flowers  with  one  of  the  colourlefs  juices  men-veSetatIons' 
tioned  :  then  take  one  of  the  correfponding  leaves  or 
flowers,  and  laying  it  on  an  iron  plate,  over  a  chafing- 

difh  of  hot  coals,  let  it  burn  to  afhes.  Put  thefe  afhes 
into  a  fieve,  in  which  there  is  fome  very  fine  fteel  fi¬ 
lings,  and  lift  them  over  the  paper  on  which  the  flower 
is  drawn,  when  they  will  adhere  to  the  glutinous  li¬ 
quor,  and  form  -an  exa£f  reprefentation  of  the  figure  of 
the  leaf  or  flower. 

Deceptions  with  Class  IV. 

6.  Make  a  little  triangular  box,  each  fide  of  which  The  talif- 
is  to  be  about  five  inches,  and  let  its  infide  be  divi-man,  fig.  Ti¬ 
ded  into  three  parts.  The  firft  part  A,  which  makes 

the  bottom  of  the  box,  is  to  be  covered  by  the  fecond 
part  B,  in  form  of  a  cafe,  and  let  the  top  C  exaflly 
cover  the  part  B,  as  is  expreffed  in  the  figure  and  the 
profiles. 

Upon  the  bottom  of  the  box  let  there  be  a  plate  of 
copper,  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  thick,  on 
which  let  there  be  a  number  of  hieroglyphic  charac¬ 
ters  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  cut  in  different  forts 
of  metal. 

On  the  top  of  the  cover  place  a  knob  O,  that  goes 
through  it,  and  to  which  the  copper  triangle  Q  is  to  be 
fixed  occasionally,  in  fuch  manner  as  it  may  go  into  the 
cafe  B.  There  muft  be  a  fpace  of  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  between  the  triangle  £)  and  the  bottom  of  the 
cafe  B  ;  into  which  another  plate  of  copper,  of  that 
tliicknefs,  may  be  placed. 

The  outfide  of  this  talifman  may  be  decorated  with 

uncommon 


(e)  The  paper  dipped  in  the  vivifying  liquor  is  to  be  previoufly  placed  againft  the  opening  in  the  table,. and 

fupported  by  the  trap  door.  ;  ,  ,  .  ,  .  -  *  .  ,  , 

(F)  This  might  be  performed  without  an  aftiftant,  by  means  of  a  trigger  placed  m  the  leg  ot  the  table,  and 
communicating  with  the  handles,  which  the  operator  might  thruft  down  with  his  foot.  Where  expence  is  not 
regarded,  there  may  be  a  complete  figure  of  a  man  in  wood,  or  plafter  of  Paris,  feated  by  the  table. 

(G)  You  may  alfo  have  a  glafs  ink-ftand  with  fome  of  the  vivifying  liquor,  into  which  the  pen  may  be  dip* 
ped,  and  it  will  then  appear  to  write  with  common  ink.  The  fpe&ators  (hould  not  be  permitted  to  come  very 
near  this  machine,  which  may  be  applied  to  feveral  pther  purpofes. 

I 
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Experi- ^  uncommon  figures  or  characters,  to  give  it  the  appear- 
jrsnts  witn  aiice  0f  greater  my  fiery. 

On  feveral  pieces  of  paper,  of  the  fame  fize  with  the 
infide  of  the  talifman,  write  different  queftions  in  com¬ 
mon  ink,  and  write  the  anfwers  in  thofe  different  forts 
of  fympathetic  ink  that  appear  when  heated,  obferv- 
in g  that  each  word  of  the  anfwer  is  to  be  wrote  in  a 
different  ink. 

Having  properly  heated  the  triangle,  and  placed  it 
under  the  cover,  you  introduce  the  talifman,  and  tell 
any  one  of  the  company  to  choofe  one  of  the  papers 
on  which  the  queftions  are  wrote,  and  place  it  in  the 
talifman,  and  he  will  immediately  have  an  anfwer 
wrote  on  that  paper,  the  words  of  which  w  ill  be  of 
different  colours,  according  to  the  different  metals  of 
which  the  talifman  is  compofed.  The  paper  being 
placed  in  the  talifman,  and  the  cover  placed  over  it, 
the  heat  of  the  triangle  will  make  the  anfwer  viiible 
in  a  few  moments.  This  experiment  may  be  repeat¬ 
ed  if  the  triangle  be  made  fufficiently  hot ;  and  two 
papers  may  be  placed  in  the  talifman  at  the  fame 
time. 

This  deception,  when  well  executed,  occafions  a 
furprife  that  cannot  be  conceived  by  a  mere  defcrip- 
tion. 

7.  Make  a  wooden  pedeftal  AB,  about  ten  inches 
long,  eight  w  ide,  and  one  deep  :  and  at  one  end  ereCt  a 
box  C,  about  ten  inches  high,  eight  broad,  and  two  and 
a  half  deep. 

The  top  of  the  pedeftal  muff  Hide  in  a  groove,  on 
which  infcribe  a  dial  M,  of  fix  inches  diameter,  and 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  nineteen  equal  parts,  in 
twelve  of  which  write  the  names  of  the  months,  and 
mark  the  refpe&ive  figns  of  the  zodiac  *,  and  in  the 
feven  other  divifions,  which  muft  be  next  the  end  B, 
write  the  days  of  the  week,  and  mark  the  figures  ot 
the  planets.  Next  the  inner  circle  NO,  make  an 
opening  into  the  box,  of  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 
On  the  centre  of  the  dial  place  an  index  that  turns 
freely  on  its  centre. 

Within  the  pedeftal  place  a  pulley  P,  about  four 
inches  diameter,  which  is  to  turn  on  an  axis  that  is 
direftly  under  the  centre  of  the  dial  \  and  on  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  that  axis  fix  a  bent  index  R,  which  comes 
out  at  the  opening  made  by  the  inner  circle  (h),  and 
paffes  over  thofe  feven  divifions  only  on  which  are, wrote 
the  days  of  the  week. 

Within  the  box  C,  let  there  be  two  rollers  S  and 
T,  as  in  the  figure  :  let  that  of  S  contain  a  fpring  \ 
and  at  the  end  of  T  let  there  be  a  pulley  V,  of  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  diameter,  round  which  goes  a 
firing  or  thread  that  paffes  under  the  fmall  pulley  X, 
and  is  fafiened  to  that  of  P  :  fo  that  when  the  laft 
pulley  makes  about  one-third  of  a  turn,  that  of  V  may 
snake  three  or  four  turns. 

There  muft  alfo  be  a  fcroll  of  paper,  about  two  feet 
long,  and  each  end  of  which  muft  be  pafted  to  one  of 
the  rollers.  In  the  front  of  the  box,  between  the  two 
rollers,  make  an  aperture  D,  about  four  inches  long, 


and  one  inch  and  a  half  wide  :  to  this  opening  let  there  Esperi- 
be  a  little  flap  or  Aider,  by  which  it  may  be  clofed  at^^^* 1^ 

pleafure.  .  #  tic  Inks." 

The  apparatus  being  thus  difpofed,  place  the  index 
R  fucceflively  againft  each  of  the  divifions  marked 
with  one  of  the  planets  ;  and  as  the  paper  is  gradually 
wound  up  the  roller,  mark,  againft  that  part  which  is 
at  the  aperture  D,  the  name  of  one  of  the  following 
fibyls  : 


The  Hellefpontian*’ 
Cumean 
Artemifian 
Phrygian  ^ 
Albunean 
Perfian 
Libyan 


fibyl. 


On  each  of  the  feven  cards  write  a  different  que- 
ftion,  and  draw  one  of  the  feven  planets.  Next  take 
a  memorandum  book  that  contains  feven  leaves,  and 
on  each  of  them  write  the  name  of  one  of  the  fore¬ 
going  fibyls  \  in  each  of  the  leaves  place  feveral  pieces 
of  paper,  and  on  each  of  them  write,  with  the  fym¬ 
pathetic  ink  that  does  not  appear  till  the  paper  is  heat¬ 
ed,  different  anfwers  to  the  fame  queftion. 

Then  give  a  perfon  the  feven  cards  on  which  the 
queftions  are  wrote,  and  tell  him  to  choofe  one  of  them 
privately,  and  conceal  the  reft,  fo  that  it  cannot  poffibly 
be  known  which  of  them  he  has  chofen. 

Next,  tell  him  to  place  the  index  that  points  to  the 
month  againft  that  in  which  he  was  born  (1),  and  to 
place  the  index  of  the  planets  againft  that  which  is  on 
the  card  he  has  chofen,  and  which  is  to  prefide  over 
the  anfwer  :  you  tell  him  to  do  this  privately,  that 
no  one  may  fee  him,  and  after  that  to  cover  the  dial 
with  his  handkerchief.  Then  let  him  open  the  door 
that  is  before  the  aperture  in  the  box,  and  tell  you  the 
name  of  the  fibyl  there  vifible. 

You  then  open  the  memorandum  book,  and  taking 
out  the  papers  that  are  in  the  leaf  where  the  name  of 
the  fibyl  juft  mentioned  is  wrote,  you  defire  him  to 
choofe  any  one  of  them  he  thinks  proper.  The  talif¬ 
man  ufed  in  the  laft  experiment  being  properly  heated, 
is  then  to  be  introduced,  when  you  direct  the  perfon 
to  put  the  blank  paper  into  it  \  and  taking  it  out 
a  few  moments  after,  he  will  find  the  anfwer  to  hie 
queftion. 

To  make  this  operation  appear  the  more  extraordi¬ 
nary,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  a  fmall  prefs  or  cup¬ 
board,  -  at  the  back  of  which  there  is  a  door  that 
opens  into  an  adjoining  room,  by  which  means  an  af- 
fiftant  having  prepared  the  talifman,  may  place  it  in 
the  cupboard  the  moment  before  it  is  wanted.  This 
contrivance  will  be  ufeful  on  many  other  occafions. 

8.  Provide  an  urn  of  wood  or  metal  about  fix  The  magb. 
inches  high,  and  two  and  a  half  diameter  in  the  widefturn, 
part,  and  of  fuch  figure  in  other  refpe&s  as  you  think 
proper  (fee  fig.  9.).  Let  there  be  a  cylinder  of  cop¬ 
per  C,  (fig,  10.)  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  dia¬ 
meter, 


(ll)  If  the  axis  be  made  to  pafs  through  the  top  of  the  pedeftal,  this  opening  will  not  be  neceffary. 

(1)  Thefe  months  and  the  index  are  of  no  other  ufe  than  to  give  the  experiment  an  air  of  greater  my- 
fiery. 
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ExperU  meter,  which  is  to  fill  a  hole  AB  made  in  the  urn. 
roenu  wi:l)  Xhe  top  of  this  cylinder  is  to  be  in  the  top  of  the  urn, 
^ti^In^r  ^at  may  be  eafily  taken  out.  To  this  urn  there 
W— y iiiuft  be  a  cover  D,  which  fits  it  exactly. 

On  a  fmall  fquare  piece  of  paper  draw  the  figure  of 
a  flower  or  leaf,  with  that  fort  of  fympathetic  ink 
whofe  colour  moft  refembles  it.  You  then  prefent  fe- 
veral  forts  of  flowers  or  leaves  to  a  perfon,  and  delire 
him  to  choofe  any  one  of  them.  Then  put  that  flower 
on  a  chafingdifh  of  hot  coals  ;  and  taking  the  pa¬ 
per  on  which  it  is  fecretly  drawn,  you  give  it  to  the 
perfon  to  examine,  and  then  put  it  in  the  nrn,  having 
previoufly  heated  the  cylinder  (k).'  Then  taking  fome 
of  the  afhes  of  the  burnt  flower,  you  ftrew  them  over 
the  paper,  after  which  you  take  it  out  and  fhow  the 
company  the  figure  of  that  flower.  While  the  flower 
is  burning,  you  may  fprinkle  fome  powder  over  it,  fup- 
pofe  that  of  faltpetre  ;  and  by  that,  mixed  with  the 
allies  of  the  flower,  the  company  may  imagine  the  effeCl 
is  produced. 

The  prefs  or  cupboard  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
experiment,  will  be  here  very  convenient  for  heating 
the  cylinder  and  placing  it  in  the  urn.  A  fimilar  de¬ 
ception  may  be  performed  by  putting  the  paper  in  a 
copper  veffel,  that  may  be  placed  on  an  iron  plate  over 
the  chafingdilh  in  which  the  flower  is  burnt.  But  this 
method  has  not  fo  myflerious  an  appearance  as  the 
other,  and  iii  fome  perfons  may  caufe  a  fufpicion  that 
the  effeCl  is  produced  by  heat. 

The  con-  9.  To  perform  this  experiment,  you  muft  obferve,  _ 
vertible  that  there  are  feveral  letters  which  may  be  changed 
cards.  into  0therSj  without  any  appearance  of  the  alteration  ; 

as,  the  a  into  d,  the  c  into  a9  e9  d ,  g9  0 ,  or  q,  the  i  into 
b,  d9  or  /,  the  /  into  t9  the  0  into  a ,  d ,  g9  or  q9  the  v  in¬ 
to  y ,  &c. 

Take  a  parcel  of  cards,  fuppofe  20,  and  on  one  of 
them  write,  with  the  ink  of  the  fourth  clafs,  the  word 
law  (l),  and  on  the  other,  with  the  fame  ink,  the 
words  old  woman  ;  then  holding  them  to  the  fire,  they 
will  both  become  vifible.  Now  you  will  obferve,  that 
by  altering  the  a  in  the  word  law  into  d ,  and  adding 
0  before  the  /,  and  oman  after  the  w9  it  becomes  old 
woman.  Therefore,  you  make  thofe  alterations  with 
the  invifible  ink,  and  let  it  remain  fo.  On  the  reft  of 
the  cards  you  write  any  words  you  think  fit. 

Prefent  the  cards  in  fuch  a  manner  to  two  perfons, 
that  one  of  them  fhall  draw  the  word  law,  and  the 
other  the  words  old  luoman.  You  then  tell  the  perfon 
who  drew  the  word  law,  that  it  fhall  difappear,  and 
the  words  on  the  other  card  fhall  be  wrote  in  its  place  3 
and  that  you  may  not  change  the  cards,  defire  each  of 
the  parties  to  write  his  name  on  the  cards.  Then  put¬ 
ting  the  cards  together,  and  holding  them  before  the 
fire,  as  if  to  dry  the  names  juft  wrote,  the  word  law  will 
prefently  change  into  old  woman . 

This  experiment  may  be  varied  by  fixing  on  a  word 
that  may  be  changed  into  three  other  w-ords,  and  mak¬ 
ing  four  perfons  draw  the  cards  on  which  thofe  words 


are  wrote  3  and  it  may  be  further  diverfified  by  choof-  Expcri- 
ing  three  fuch  words,  as  that  the  firft  can  be  changed  rrents  whh 
into  the  fecund,  and  the  fecond  into  the  third.  You 
then  tell  him  who  drew  the  firft  word,  that  it  fhall  be  -  v—  _t 
changed  into  that  drawn  by  the  fecond  perfon  3  and 
him  you  tell,  that  his  word  fhall  be  changed  into  that 
of  the  third  perfon.  » 

10.  Write  on  feveral  flips  of  paper  different  quef- The  oracu- 
tions,  and  fuch  as  may  be  anfwered  by  the  name  of letters., 
fome  perfon  3  for  example,  Who  is  the  merrieft  man 

in  the  company  >  Anfwer,  Mr  *  *  *.  To  whom  will 
Mifs  *  *  *  be  married  ?  Anfwer,  To  Mr  *  * 

Thefe  queftions  are  to  be  wrote  in  the  fympathetic 
ink  of  this  clafs,  and  expofed  to  the  fire,  and  the  an- 
fwers  wrote  in  the  fame  ink,  and  left  invifible.  The 
papers  are  to  be  folded  in  form  of  letters,  and  in  fuch 
manner  that  the  part  where  the  name  is  wrote  fhall  be 
directly  under  the  feal,  and  the  heat  of  the  wax  will 
make  it  vifible.  Then  give  the  letter  to  the  perfon 
who  requires  the  anfwer,  and  he  will  find  it  plainly 
wrote.  • 

A  deception  fimilar  to  this  may  be  made  with  a 
number  of  blank  cards,  on  each  of  which  an  ace  of 
fpades  is  drawn  with  the  invifible  ink  ;  then  let  a  per¬ 
fon  choofe  any  one  of  them,  and  enclofe  it  in  a  letter- 
cafe,  prepared  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  figure  of  the 
ace  fhall  be  dire&ly  under  the  feal,  and  on  opening  the 
letter  it  will  be  immediately  vifible. 

Deceptions  with  Class  V. 

11.  Have  a  box  that  is  divided  into  three  parts  af-The  *n«>na- 
ter  the  fame  manner  as  the  talifman  in  the  2ift  experi- ^r^-e”ribie 
ment,  except  that,  inflead  of  being  triangular,  it  muft  ®* 
be  of  a  long  fquare,  (fee  fig.  14.).  Divide  its  top  B 

into  two  equal  parts  D  and  E,  as  in  fig.  13.  and  to  the 
part  D  adjuft  a  plate  of  copper  L,  about  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  under  both  the  plate  L  and  the 
opening  E  place  a  cloth.  The  upper  part  C  muft  have 
a^  button  by  which  it  may  be  fixed  on  the  cover  B,  fo 
as  to  appear  of  one  piece  with  it. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  box  place  a  piece  of  cloth,  or 
other  fluff,  on  which  you  may  ftamp  certain  myflerious 
characters,  and  obferve  that  the  bottom  of  the  cover 
muft  reft  upon  the  cloth.  . 

Then  provide  a  flip  of  paper  GH  (fig.  12.)  of  the 
fame  fize  with  the  bottom  of  the  box  ;  and  at  each 
end  of  It  write,  with  the  green  fympathetic  ink,  the 
name  of  a  different  card,  and  make  fome  private  mark 
by  which  you  can  tell  at  which  end  each  name  is 
wrote  (m). 

Take  a  parcel  of  cards,  and  offer  thofe  two  of  them 
whofe  names  are  wrote  on  the  paper  to  the  two  per¬ 
fons,  that  they  may  draw  them.  You  tell  the  parties 
to  keep  their  cards  to  themfelves,  and  you  propofe  to 
make  the  names  of  thofe  cards  appear  upon  a  flip  of 
paper,  which  you  put  into  the  box.  You  then  afk 
which  name  of  the  two  cards  fhall  appear  firft.  The  * 
copperplate  being  previoufly  heated  and  placed  in  the 

cover, 


(k)  There  are  fome  forts  of  fympathetic  inks  that  require  much  more  heat  than  others. 

(l)  Thefe  letters  fhould  not  be  joined. 

(m)  That  there  may  be  no  fufpicion  of  the  paper  being  prepared,  you  may  cut  it  from  a  whole  fhcet,  before 
the  company,  having  previoufly  wrote  the  names. 


Sea.  III. 

Experi-  cover,  you  put  it  over  that  end  of  the  paper  on  which 
ments  with*s  t]ie  name  required,  and  it  will  prefently  appear. 

tic  Inks.  r-Fhen  taking  the  paper  out  and  Ihowing  the  name 
u— y— — J  wrote,  you  put  it  in  again,  turning  the  other  end  to 
the  fide  of  the  box  where  the  plate  is,  and  it  will  in 
like  manner  become  vifible. 

The  firft  name  may  be  made  to  difappear  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  fecond  appears,  if  the  cloth  at  the 
end  oppofite  to  that  where  the  plate  is  be  made  damp. 
Winter  12.  Take  a  print  that  refembles  winter,  and  trace 

changed  over  the  proper  parts  of  the  trees,  plants,  and  ground, 
into  fpring.  wjt^  t^e 

green  fympathetic  ink  ;  obferving  to  make 
fome  parts  deeper  than  others,  according  to  their  di- 
ftanee.  When  thofe  parts  are  dry,  paint  the  other 
obje&s  with  their  natural  colours.  Then  put  the  print 
in  a  frame  with  a  glafs,  and  cover  the  back  of  it  with 
a  paper  that  is  palled  over  its  border  only. 

When  the  print  is  expofed  to  the  heat  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  fire,  or  to  the  warm  rays  of  the  fun,  all  the  grafs 
and  foliage  will  turn  to  a  pleafing  green  ;  and  if  a  yel¬ 
low  tint  be  given  to  fome  parts  of  the  print,  before  the 
fympathetic  ink  be  drawn  over,  this  green  will  be  of 
different  (hades  ;  and  the  feene  that  a  minute  before 
reprefented  winter,  will  now  be  changed  to  fpring. 
When  this  print  is  placed  in  the  cold,  winter  will  again 
appear,  and  will  again  be  driven  away  by  the  warm 
rays  of  the  fun.  This  alternate  change  of  feafons  may 
be  repeated  as  often  as  you  pleafe  ;  remembering, 
however,  as  was  before  obferved,  not  to  make  the 
print  at  any  time  too  hot,  for  then  a  faded  autumn  will 
for  ever  remain. 

Deceptions  with  Class  VII. 
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the  writing  once  only  j  and  it  will  dire£lly  change  to  Mifcella- 
the  colour  required  (o).  neous  Per¬ 

formances, 

Sect.  IV.  Mifcellaneous  Performances . 

15.  perfon  having  an  even  number  of  counters  in  one  To  tell  odds 
hand ,  and  an  odd  number  in  the  other ,  to  tell  in  which  hand01  evcns* 
the  odd  or  even  number  is. — Let  the  perfon  multiply  the 
number  in  his  right  hand  by  an  odd  number,  and  the 
number  in  his  left  hand  by  an  even  number,  and  tell 
you  if  the  fum  of  the  products  added  together  be  odd 
or  even.  If  it  be  even,  the  even  number  is  in  the 
right  hand  \  but  if  it  be  odd,  the  even  number  is  in  the 
left  hand. 

Example . 

1.  Number  in  thel  0  ,  .  .  r 

right  hand  j  ^  In  the  left  7 

Multipliers  3  2 

•  ¥  *  l  \ 

54  *4 

*4 

Their  fum  68 

2.  Number  in  the  7  _  T  *i_  1  r  o 

right  hand  j  7  In  the  left  1 8 

Multipliers  3  2 

21  ,  36 

8* 
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The  revivi-  13.  Provide  a  number  of  artificial  flowers,  fuch  as 
fied  bou-  rofes,  jonquils,  pinks,  or  any  other  you  find  conveni- 
^uets'  ent.  Thefe  flowers  mud  be  made  of  white  thread  or 
lilk,  and  their  leaves  of  parchment.  Dip  the  rofes  in 
the  red  fympathetic  ink,  the  jonquils  in  the  yellow, 
the  pinks  in  the  violet,  and  their  leaves  in  a  folution* 
of  fait  or  tartar.  When  they  are  all  dry,  form  them 
into  fmall  bouquets,  which  will  all  appear  white,  and 
may  be  ufed  in  this  experiment,  either  the  day  they 
are  dipped,  or  feveral  days  after. 

You  take  one  of  thefe  bouquets,  and  after  (bowing 
the  company  that  every  part  of  it  is  white,  you  dip  it. 
in  an  infufion  of  any  of  the  blue  flowers  mentioned 
under  the  article  COLOUR- Making,  N°  13.  and,  drawing 
it  prefently  out,  all  the  flowers  and  leaves  will  appear 
in  their  natural  colours  (n). 

The  tranf-  14.  Write  on  a  paper,  with  the  violet  liquor,  as 
eclorated  many  letters  or  words  as  you  pleafe  my  and  alk  any  per- 
wnting.  pon  he  wiH  have  that  writing  turn  to  yellow, 

green,  or  red. 

Have  a  fponge  with  three  fides  that  you  can  readily 
diftinguifh,  and  dip  each  of  its  fides  in  one  of  the  three 
fympathetic  inks.  Draw  the  fide  of  the  fponge  that 
correfponds  to  the  colour  the  perfon  has  chofen,  over 


Their  fum  57 

1 6.  To  tell ,  by  the  dial  of  a  watch ,  at  what  hour  any  To  tell  at 
perfon  intends  to  rife. — Let  the  perfon  fet  the  hand  ofwhat  hour 
the  dial  to  any  hour  he  pleafes,  and  tell  you  what  hour  ^ 

that  is:  and  to  the  number  of  that  hour  you  add,  in rife» 
your  mind,  12.  Then  tell  him  to  count  privately  the 
number  of  that  amount  upon  the  dial,  beginning  with 
the  next  hour  to  that  on  which  he  propofes  to  rife* 
and  counting  backwards,  firft  reckoning  the  number 
of  the  hour  at  which  he  has  placed  the  hand.  An  ex¬ 
ample  will  make  this  plain. 

Suppofe  the  hour  at  which  he  intends  to  rife  be  Sr 
and  that  he  has  placed  the  hand  at  5.  You  add  12  to 
5,  and  tell  him  to  count  17  on  the  dial,  firft  reckon- 
ing  5,  the  hour  at  which  the  index  Hands,  and  count¬ 
ing  backwards  from  the  hour  at  which  he  intends  to 
rife*,  and  the  number  17  will  necefiarily  end  at  8, 
which  (hows  that  to  be  the  hour  he  chofe. 

That  the  hour  at  which  the  counting  ends  muft  be 
that  on  which  he  propofed  to  rife,  will  be  evident  oh 
a  little  refledlion;  for  if  he  had  begun  at  that  hour  and 
counted  12,  he  would  necefiarily  have  come  to  it  again  j 
and  calling  the  number  17,  by  adding  5  to  it,  only 

ferves. 


(n)  The  liquor  Ihould  be  put  in  a  fort  of  jar  with  a  narrow  neck,  that  it  may  not  be  feen  by  the  company  : 
and  you  Ihould  draw  the  flowers  gently  out  that  the  liquor  may  drop  if  thin,  and  they  may  have  time  to  acquire 
their  colours. 

(o)  The  fponge  Ihould  be  well  cleaned  immediately  after  the  experiment* 
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Mifcelia-  ferves  to  difguife  the  matter,  but  can  make  no  fort  or 
neous  Per-  difference  in  the  counting. 

formances.  ^  the  number  II  be  multiplied  by  any  one  of 
The  magi*  the  nine  digits,  the  two  figures  of  the  produft  will  al- 
.cal century. ways  be  fimilar.  As  follows: 

ii  ii  II  Ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  II 

123456789 

II  22  33  44  55  66  77  88  99 

Place  a  parcel  of  counters  on  a  table,  and  propofe 
to  any  one  to  add,  alternately,  a  certain  number  of 
thofe  counters,  till  they  amount  to  1 00,  but  never 
to  add  more  than  10  at  a  time*  You  tell  him,  more¬ 
over,  that,  if  you  (lake  firft,  he  fhall  never  make  the 
even  century,  but  you  will.  In  order  to  which,  you 
muft  firft  ftake  1,  and  remembering  the  order  of  the 
above  feries,  11,  22,  33,  See.  you  conftantly  add,  to 
what  he  ftakes,  as  many  as  will  make  one  more  than 
the  numbers  of  that  feries,  that  is,  as  will  make  12, 
23,  34,  See.  till  you  come  to  89,  after  which  the  other 
party  cannot  make  the  century  himfelf,  nor  prevent  you 
from  making  it. 

If  the  other  party  has  no  knowledge  of  numbers, 
you  may  ftake  any  other  number  firft,  under  ten,  pro- 
vided  you  take  care  to  fecure  fome  one  of  the  la  ft  terms 
as  56,  67,  78,  &c. 

This  deception  may  be  performed  with  other  num¬ 
bers  ;  and  in  order  to  fucceed,  you  muft  divide  the 
number  to  be  attained  by  a  number  that  has  one  digit 
more  than  what  you  can  ftake  each  time,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  the  number  you  muft  firft  ftake. 
Obferve,  that,  to  be  fure  of  fuccefs,  there  muft  be  al¬ 
ways  a  remainder.  Suppofe,  for  example,  the  num¬ 
ber  to  be  attained  is  52,  making  ufe  of  a  pack  of  cards 
inftead  of  counters,  and  that  you  are  never  to  add 
more  than  6 :  then  divide  52  by  the  next  number  above 
6,  that  is,  by  7,  and  the  remainder,  which  is  3,  will  be 
*he  number  you  muft  ftake  firft  ;  and  whatever  the  other 
ftakes,  you  muft  add  as  much  to  it  as  will  make  it  equal 
to  the  number  by  which  you  divided,  that  is  7.  There¬ 
fore,  if  his  firft  ftake  be  1,  you  muft  ftake  6,  &c.  fo 
that  your  fecond  ftake  will  make  the  heap  10,  your 
third  ftake  will  make  it  17,  and  fo  on,  till  you  come 
to  45,  when,  as  he  cannot  ftake  more  than  6,  you  muft 
make  the  number  52. 

In  this,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  if  the  other  perfon 
has  no  knowledge  of  numbers,  you  may  ftake  any 
number  firft  under  7  5  or  you  may  him  ftake  firft, 
only  taking  care  to  fecure  either  of  the  numbers  10, 
17,  24,  31,  &c.  after  which  he  cannot  make  52,  if 
you  conftantly  add  as  many  to  his  ftake  as  will  make 

it  7.  ... 

To  tell  1 8.  A  perfon  privately  fixing  on  any  number ,  to  tell 

what  num-  t/lat  number. - After  the  perfon  has  fixed  on  a 

^  number,  bid  him  double  it  and  add  4  to  that  fum,  then 
Jyfiies on. ” multiply  the  whole  by  5  ;  to  the  produft  let  him  add 
12,  and  multiply  the  amount  by  JO.  From  the  fum  of 
the  whole  let  him  deduft  320,  and  tell  you  the  remain¬ 
der  •,  from  which,  if  you  cut  off  the  two  laft  figures,  the 
number  that  remains  will  be  that  fixed  on. 

Example , 

Let  the  number  chofen  be  -  -  7 

Which  doubled  is  *  -  J4 


And  4  added  to  it,  makes 
Which  multiplied  by  5,  gives 
To  which  12  being  added,  it  is 
That  multiplied  by  10,  makes 

From  which  deducting  320,  the  remainder  is  700 
And,  by  ftriking  off  the  two  cyphers,  it  becomes 
the  original  number  -  -  -  7 

19.  Three  dice  being  thrown  on  a  table ,  to  tell  the  To  tell  the 

number  of  each  of  them ,  and  the  order  in  which  they ft  and,  number  of 
Let  the  perfon  who  has  thrown  the  dice  double  the  u 

number  of  that  next  his  left  hand,  and  add  5  to  that  by^'dkef 
fum  then  multiply  the  amount  by  5,  and  to  the  pro.  without 
du£l  add  the  number  of  the  middle  die  ;  then  let  the  feeing 
whole  be  multiplied  by  10,  and  to  that  product  add  the^11^ 
number  of  the  third  die.  From  the  total  let  there  be 
fubtra&ed  250,  and  the  figures  of  the  number  that  re¬ 
mains  will  anfwer  to  the  points  of  the  three  dice  as  they 

ftand  on  the  table. 

Example.  Suppofe  the  points  of  the  three  dice  thrown 
on  the  table  to  be  4,  6,  and  2, 

Then  the  double  of  the  firft  die  will  be  -  8 

To  which  add  -  -  -  -  5 

J3 

5 

That  fum  multiplied  by  5  will  be  -  65 

To  which  add  the  number  of  the  middle  die  6 

r  71 
And  multiply  the  fum  by  -  -  10 

710 

To  that  produft  add  the  number  of  the  third  die  2 

Form  the  total  -  -  -  -  7 1 2 

Subtract  '  -  -  -  250 

And  the  three  remaining  figures  -  -  462 

will  anfwer  to  the  numbers  on  the  dice,  and  ftiow  the 
order  in  which  they  ftand. 

20.  Some  perfon  in  company  having put  a  ring privately^  teu  ^ 
on  one  of  his  fingers  ;  to  name  the  perfon ,  the  hand ,  the  what  fin- 

finger ,  and  the  joint,  on  which  it  is  placed — Let  a  third  ger,  joint, 
perfon  double  the  number  of  the  order  in  which  has*beetT^ 
Hands  who  has  the  ring,  and  add  5  to  that  number  ;  privaitly 
then  multiply  that  fum  by  5,  and  to  the  product  add  put. 

10.  Let  him  next  add  1  to  the  laft  number  if  the 
ring  be  on  the  right  hand,  and  2  if  on  the  left,  and 
multiply  the  whole  by  10  :  to  this  produd  he  muft  add 
the  number  of  the  finger  (counting  the  thumb  as  the 
firft  finger),  and  multiply  the  whole  again  by  10.  Let 
him  then  add  the  number  of  the  joint  \  and,  laftly,  to 
the  whole  join  35. 

He  is  then  to  tell  you  the  amount  of  the  whole,  from 
which  you  are  to  fubtraft  3535,  and  the  remainder 
will  confift  of  four  figures,  the  firft  of  which  will  ex- 
prefs  the  rank  in  which  the  perfon  ftands,  the  fecond 
the  hand  (the  number  1  fignifying  the  right  hand,  and 
2  the  left),  the  third  number  the  finger,  and  the  fourth 
the  joint. 

Example.  Suppofe  the  perfon  who  ftands  the  third 
in  order  has  put  the  ring  upon  the  fecond  joint  of  the 
thumb  of  his  left  hand  5  then 

The 
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90 

102. 

1020 


18  Mifcelia- 
neons  Per-, 
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Mifcella-  The  double  of  the  rank  of  the  third  perfon  is  6 

nsous  Per-  Tq  ^jch  add  .  r 

.mrmances.  3 

II 

Multiply  tlie  fum  by  -  »  5 


To  which  add  **  ~  jo 

And  the  number  of  the  left  hand  »  2 

67 

Which  being  multiplied  by  -  10 

670 

To  which  add  the  number  of  the  thumb  -  1 
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in,  the  writing  on  which  he  will  readily  acknowledge  Mifcella- 
to  be  his.  neous  Per- 

22.  Take  two  guineas  and  two  (hillings,  and  grind  oimances. 
part  of  them  away,  on  one  fide  only,  fo  that  they  may  The  tranf- 
be  but  of  half  the  common  thicknefs  5  and  obferve  thatpofable 
they  mull  be  quite  thin  at  the  edge  :  then  rivet  a  gui-Pieces* 
nea  and  a  (hilling  together.  Lay  one  of  thefe  double 
pieces  with  the  (hilling  upwards,  on  the  palm  of  your 
hand,  at  the  bottom  of  your  three  firfi  fingers  ;  and 
lay  the  other  piece,  with  the  guinea  upwards,  in  like 
manner,  in  the  other  hand.  Let  the  company  take 
notice  in  which  hand  is  the  guinea,  and  in  which  the 
(hilling.  Then  as  you  (hut  your  hands,  you  naturally 
turn  the  pieces  over  $  and  when  you  open  them  again, 
the  (hilling  and  the  guinea  will  appear  to  have  changed 
their  places. 
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And  multiply  again  by  -  10 

6710 

Then  add  the  number  of  the  joint  -  2 

And  lafily  the  number  -  *  35 

6747 

From  which  deducing  -  -  3535 

The  remainder  is  -  -  3212 


Of  which,  as  we  have  faid,  the  3  denotes  the  third  per¬ 
fon,  the  2  the  left  hand,  the  1  the  thumb,  and  the  lad 
2  the  fecond  joint. 

The  burnt  21.  Cover  the  outfide  of  a  fmall  memorandum  book 
Bored  ^  ^  black  paper,  and  in  one  of  its  infide  covers  make 
a  flap  to  open  fecretly,  and  obferve  there  mud  be  no¬ 
thing  over  the  flap  but  the  black  paper  that  covers  the 
book. 

Mix  foot  with  black  or  brown  foap,  with  which  rub 
the  fide  of  the  black  paper  next  the  flap ;  then  wipe  it 
quite  clean,  fo  that  a  white  paper  prefled  againfl  it  will 
not  receive  any  mark. 

Provide  a  black  lead  pencil  that  will  not  mark  with¬ 
out  prefling  hard  on  the  paper.  Have  like  wife  a  fmall 
box,  about  the  fize  of  the  memorandum  book,  and  that 
opens  on  both  (ides,  but  on  one  of  them  by  a  private 
method.  Give  a  perfon  the  pencil,  and  a  flip  of  thin 
•  paper,  on  which  he  is  to  write  what  he  thinks  proper  : 
you  prefent  him  the  memorandum  book  at  the  fame 
time,  that  he  may  not  write  on  the  bare  board.  You 
tell  him  to  keep  what  he  writes  to  himfelf,  and  direct 
him  to  burn  it  on  an  iron  plate  laid  on  a  chafingdilh  of 
coals,  and  give  you  the  allies.  You  then  go  into  ano¬ 
ther  room  to  fetch  your  magic  box  above  defcribed, 
and  take  with  you  the  memorandum  book. 

Having  previoufly  placed  a  paper  under  the  flap  in 
the  cover  of  the  book,  when  he  prelfes  hard  with  the 
pencil,  to  write  on  the  paper,  every  droke,  by  means 
of  the  duff  rubbed  on  the  black  paper,  will  appear  on 
that  under  the  flap.  You  therefore  take  it  out,  and 
put  it  into  one  fide  of  the  box. 

You  then  return  to  the  other  room,  and  taking  a 
flip  of  black  pfaper,  you  put  it  into  the  other  fide  of 
the  box,  firewing  the  allies  of  the  burnt  paper  over  it. 
Then  (baking  the  box  for  a  few  moments,  and  at  the 
fame  time  turning  it  dexteroufly  over,  you  open  the 
tnher  fide,  and  (how  the  perfon  the  paper  you  firfl  put 
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23.  Provide  a  round  tin  box,  of  the  fize  of  a  large  The  pcne< 
fnuff  box  5  and  in  this  place  eight  other  boxes,  which trative 
will  go  eafily  into  each  other,  and  let  the  lead  of  them§u‘Iie2' 
be  of  a  fize  to  hold  a  guinea.  Each  of  thefe  boxes 
(hould  (hut  with  a  hinge  :  and  to  the  lead  of  them  there 
mud  be  a  fmall  lock,  that  is  fadened  with  a  fpring,  but 
cannot  be  opened  without  a  key  :  and  obferve  that  all 
thefe  boxes  mud  (hut  fo  freely,  that  they  may  be  all 
clofed  at  once.  Place  thefe  boxes  in  each  other,  with 
their  tops  open,  (fee  fig.  12.)  in  the  drawer  of  the  table 
on  which  you  make  your  experiments  5  or,  if  you  pleafe, 
in  your  pocket,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  cannot  be 
difplaced. 

Then  a(k  a  perfon  to  lend  you  a  new  guinea,  and 
defire  him  to  mark  it,  that  it  may  not  be  changed. 

You  take  this  piece  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  ether  you 
have  another  of  the  fame  appearance  $  and  putting 
your  hand  in  the  drawer  you  (lip  the  piece  that  is 
marked  into  the  lead  box,  and,  (hutting  them  all  at 
once,  take  them  out.  Then  fliowing  the  piece  you 
have  in  your  hand,  and  which  the  company  fuppofe 
to  be  the  fame  that  was  marked,  you  pretend  to 
make  it  pafs  through  the  box,  and  dexteroufly  convey 
it  away. 

You  then  prefent  the  box,  for  the  fpe&atcrs  do  not 
yet  know  there  are  more  than  one,  to  any  perfon  in 
company  5  who,  when  he  opens  it,  finds  another,  and 
another,  till  he  comes  to  the  lad,  but  that  he  cannot 
open  without  the  key  (fee  fig.  13.)  which  you  then 
give  him,  and  retiring  to  a  didant  part  of  the  room, 
you  tell  him  to  take  out  the  guinea  himfelf,  and  fee  if 
it  be  that  he  marked. 

This  deception  may  be  made  more  furprifing,  by- 
putting  the  key  into  the  fnuff  box  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany  ;  which  you  may  do  by  alking  him  for  a  pinch  of 
his  fnuff,  and  at  the  fame  time  conceal  the  key,  which 
mud  be  very  fmall,  among  the  fnuff :  and  when  the 
perfon  who  is  to  open  the  box  aiks  for  the  key,  you  tell 
him  that  one  of  the  company  has  it  in  his  fnuff  box. 

This  part  of  the  deception  may  likewife  be  performed 
by  means  of  a  confederate. 

24.  ABCD,  fig.  15.  reprefents  a  fmall  wooden  box  The  three 
feven  or  eight  inches  long,  two  and  a  half  broad,  magic  p:x- 
and  half  an  inch  deep  \  the  bottom  of  which,  by  means tur^ 
of  two  crofs  pieces,  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts. 

EFGK  reprefents  the  lid,  which  is  fadened  to  the  bot-  fig. 
tom  by  a  hinge,  and  has  in  front  a  fmall  plate  (haped 
like  a  lock,  and  two  fmall  eyes  for  hooks  which  ferve  to 
fatten  it  when  it  is  (hut.  ILM  are  three  fmall  flexible 
5  B  fpnngs, 
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MifcelJa-  fprings,  flat,  and  about  inch  long.  NOP  are  three 
peous  Per-  woocjen  tablets  of  the  fame  fize,  upon  which  are  mark- 
.  orm*nces«-  e£j  i-pjg  £gUres  ^  artel  j,  The  tablets  are  of  different 
thickneffes,  and  the  difference  is  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be 
perceived  by  the  eye.  The  outfide  of  the  box  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  fhagreen  or  morocco  leather,  and  on  the  infide 
with  {ilk  taffety  ;  thefe  coverings  being  indifpenfably 
neceffary  to  hide  the  three  fmall  fprings  above  men¬ 
tioned.  Fig.  14.  (hows  the  two  hinges  E  and  F  bent 
clofe  to  the  top  of  the  lid  ABCD  ;  the  piece  of  brafs 
G,  fimilar  to  a  lock,  being  alfo  curved  to  the  lid.  A 
fmall  brafs  fiud  is  rivetted  upon  the  end  of  each  of 
thefe  fprings  Infer  ted  into  the  lid,  and  pa  fits  through 
the  curved  part  of  each  of  the  hinges' -and  the  lock  \  fo 
that  on  the  outfide  they  appear  as  the  heads  of  fmall 
pins  which  fatten  them  upon  the  lid.  Thefe, fmall  ttuds 
will  be  elevated  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  tbick- 
neffes  of  the  tablets,  that  they  may  be  fhut  up  in  each 
of  the  partitions  in  which  they  may  be  found  placed  *, 
fo  that  the  tablet  N  elevates  them  more  than  the  tablet 
O,  and  the  latter  lefs  than  P  •,  though  theie  elevations 
are  but  barely  fenfible  to  the  fight  er  touch,  and  that 
by  a  per  (on  aceuttomed  to  lock  at  or  handle  them. 
Thus  it  may  be  eafiiy  known  in  whatever  order  the 
tablets  are  placed,  however  carefully  fhut  \  and  con- 
fequently  the  numbers  named  as  enclofed. 

Give  now  the  box  to  any  indifferent  perfon,  leave 
him  at  liberty  to  form  with  the  tablets  any  number  he 
pleafes,  defiring  him  to  return  the  box  well  fhut  up  \ 
then  taking  the  box,  and  determining  by  the,  touch, 
or  rather  by  the  eye,  what  order  the  tablets  are  in,  it 
will  be  very  furprifing  to  hear  you  declare  the  number 
without  feeing  it. 

N.  B.  It  will  ttill  be  equally  poflible  to  difeover  the 
number,  though  the  tablets  Ihould  be  returned  with 
the  bottom  upwards,  or  even  though  one  Ihould  be 
withdrawn  in  order  to  defeat  your  defign  ;  particularly 
if  care  had  been  taken  to  make  the  ftuds  remain  even 
with  the  plates  when  a  number  is  omitted. 

The  nurae-  25.  To  difeover  any  particular  counter  which  has  been 
ricaL  table.  feCretly  placed  within  a  box  that  turns  upon  it. — This 
table,  which  is  made  of  wood,  is  reprefen  ted  by  A, 
fig.  16.  It  is  of  an  hexagonal  fhape,  and  about  three 
or  four  inches  diameter.  For  the  fake  of  neatnefs  in 
appearance,  a  proportion  ably  fized  pillar  with  a  foot  is 
fixed  to  it.  Round  a  centre  there  turns  a  fmall  round 
box  B  of  about  \  inch  diameter  in  the  infide,  the  lid  of 
which  takes  off  at  B.  At  the  bottom  of  this  box, 
near  tbe  circumference  in  the  infide,  is  fixed  a  brafs 
pin 'to  fit  a  hole  made  in  a  flat  ivory  counter  fhown 
at  b,  fig.  17.  The  pin  and  counter  are  reprefented 
in  fig.  iS.  which  is  a  flat  view  of  fig.  3  6.  with  tbe 
lid  of  the  box  B  taken  off,  O-  pofite  to  the  pin  b , 
in  the  fame  figure,  D  reprefen t.s  a  fine  dot  defigned  as 
a  fecret  mark  on  the  outfide  of  the  box,  which  ferves 
always  as  a  guide  to  the  number  of  the  counter  private¬ 
ly  placed  in  the  infide  of  the  box,  as  is  afterwards  par¬ 
ticularly  explained.  Upon  one  of  the  corners  of  the 
table  is  an  ivory  mark  C,  fig.  16.  and  18.  which  ferves 
to  place  the  fpot  a  upon  the  counters  in  its  proper  peti¬ 
tion  See  fig.  a There  are  12  counters  fitted  to  the 
box  B,  marked  10,  20,  &c.  as  far  as  120,  on  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  each.  On  each  of  thefe  counters  is  tbe  bole  Z>, 
fig.  17.  and  18.  which  goes  over  tbe  pin  in  the  bottom 
4>f  the  box  y  and  on  one  fide  of  this  hole  a  red  or  black 
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fpot  is  placed  in  the  following  manner.  When  N°  10  MifcelL- 
is  put  into  the  box,  the  fpot  muff  be  fo  far  to  the  left  ?eous 
hand  of  the  hole,  that  when  it  is  brought  to  the  mark  ii0tm^RC^ 

C,  fig.  18.  the  hole  b  will  be  oppofite  to  the  fide  mark¬ 
ed  I.  When  N°  20  is  put  in,  the  fpot  being  brought 
to  the  mark  C  will  carry  the  hole  to  the  corner  mark¬ 
ed  2.  When  N°  30  is  put  in,  and  the  fpot  brought 
oppofite  to  C,  the  hole  will  be  brought  againff  the  fide 
marked  3,  as  is  fhown  in  the  figure,  and  fo  on  for  the 
reff.  Therefore,  as  oppofite  to  the  brafs  pin,  or  hole 
on  the  counter  on  the  outfide  of  the  box  B,  there  is  a 
fecret  mark  D  already  mentioned,  this  muff  ferve  as  a:; 
index  to  the  number  contained  in  tbe  box,  according 
as  it  is  oppofite  to  a  fide  or  corner  of  the  table. 

Give  now  the  table  with  the  box  and  the  I  2  coun¬ 
ters  to  any  perfon,  and  defire  him  to  put  one  of  the 
counters  fecretly  into  the  box,  keeping  the  reft  to 
himfelf  \  and,  after  having  placed  the  hole  over  the 
pin  in- the  box,  to  place  particularly,  by  turning  the 
box  round,  the  fpot  a  againff  the  mark  C  on  the  table. 

Let  him  then*  cover  the  box,  give  you  the  table,  and 
keep  the  counters  himfelf.  Obfirve  then  privately 
what  fide  or  corner  the  fecret  outfide  marked  D  Hands 
againff,  reckon  the  tens  accordingly,  and  tell  him  the 
number. 

2 6.  To  draw  out  of  the  well  with  a  bucket  any  one  jjie 
of four  liquors  which  have  been  previonjly  mixed  and  put  well.  * 
into  it . — Provide  two  tin  cylinders  of  (even  or  eight 
inches  height  \  the  diameter  of  the  largeff,  reprefented- 
by  AB  fig.  19.  to  be  four  inches,  and  that  of  the  leaf!, 

CD  two  inches.  Place  the  fmall  one  within  the  larger,, 
and  connect  them  together  by  foldcring  to  them  four 
tin  partitions,  making  the  equal  fpaces  e,j\  g ,  //.  Turn 
a  piece  of  wood  three  inches  thick,  l/illow  withinfide, 
and  lined  with  tin,  of  which  a  fed!  ion  is  given,  fig.  20. 

Into  this  the  exterior  cylinder  fnould  be  clolely  fitted 
at  a  and  b.  Another  circle  of  wood  (of  which  a  fcdlion 
is  given  fig.  21.),  hollowed  at  a,  b ,  and  c,  is  alio  to  be 
procured,  and  which  may  cover  exadlly  the  (pace  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cylinders  ;  and,  laflly,  let  the  whole  be 
conffru&ed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  thefe  three  fe- 
parate  pieces  are  placed  together,  they  may  reprefent 
a  well,  as  in  fig.  22.  The  two  brafs  or  wooden  pil¬ 
lars  A  A,  with  the  axis  and  handle  C,  ferve  to  let  down 
and  draw  up  a  fmall  glafs  bucket  B,  an  inch  ar.d  a 
half  in  diameter.  Make  alfo  four  tin  refervoirs  of  the 
fame  height  with  the  cylinder,  and  fo  fhaped  as  to 
fill  the  four  fpaces  e,f,g,  h,  (fig.  19.)  which  muff  be 
well  clofed  at  their  extremities  B  and  C.  On  the  top 
of  each  make  a  fmall  hole  about  the  tenth  part  of  an 
inch  diameter,  and  folder  at  the  bafe  C  a  fmall  tube 

D,  the  end  of  which  ihould  be  bent  towards  the  infide 
of  the  well  when  the  idervoir  is  placed  in  it.  Solder 
on  the  top  of  each  refervoir  a  fmall  fpring  lever  and 
prop  ABDE,  fig  23.  The  fpring  will  ferve  always  to 
prels  the  end  of  the  lever  D  down  upon  the  hole  at 
the  top  of  the  refi  rvoir  B  ;  and  in  order  to  cover  it 
more  perfidlly,  a  fmall  piece  of  leather  is  to  be  glued 
on  to  the  end  of  the  lever  D.  Laftly,  A  fmall  peg  or 
ffud  C  is  placed  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  levers,  and 
which  mutt  be  clofe  to  the  under  part  of  the  wooden 
circle  which  covers  the  refervoirs.  To  conceal  thefe 
ffuds,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  able  to  prefs  upon 
them  with  the  fingers,  circular  apertures,  as  fhown  in 
fig.  21,  muff  be  made  in  the  piece  of  wood,  the  top 

covered 
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covered  with  a  piece  of  vellum,  and  the  whole  neatly 
painted  with  oil  colour. 

If  now  you  plunge  one  of  thefe  refervoirs  perpendi¬ 
cularly  into  any  liquor,  in  prefling  on  the  ftud,  fo  as 
to  uncover  the  hole  at  the  top,  it  will  be  filled  with 
the  liquor  in  proportion  to  the  depth  to  which  it  is 
immerged  \  and  as  long  as  the  lever  continues  to  prefs 
upon  the  hole  by  means  of  the  fpring,  the  liquor  can¬ 
not  run  out  for  want  of  air,  though  it  will  do  fo  the 
moment  the  flud  is  preffed  upon  and  the  air  admitted. 
If  the  refer  voir  is  properly  placed,  then  the  liquor 
will  flow  out  of  it  into  the  glafs  bucket  when  let  down 
to  a  proper  depth. 

Fill  now  the  four  refervoirs  with  the  four  different 
liquors  }  putting  them  in  their  places,  and  covering 
them  with  the  circular  top.  Take  a  quantity  of  the 
fame  liquor,  mix  them  well  together,  and  pour  the 
whole  into  the  well  }  after  which  you  may  draw  out 
any  one  which  the  company  defires,  by  letting  down 
the  bucket,  and  preflingi  fecretly  upon  the  flud  be¬ 
longing  to  the  refervoir  which  contains  it,  and  which 
will  thus  difeharge  the  liquor  it  contains. 

27.  Provide  a  fmall  tin  mortar,  that  is  double,  as 
A  (fig.  8.),  whofe  bottom  B  turns  round  on  an  axis, 
by  means  of  a  fpring  which  communicates  with  the 
piece  C.  There  mull  be  a  hollow  fpace  under  the 
falfe  bottom.  To  the  under  fide  of  the  bottom  faften, 
by  a  thread  of  fine  filk,  a  flower,  with  its  (talk  and 
leaves. 

Then  take  a  flower  that  exa£lly  refembles  the  other, 
and  plucking  it  from  the  {talk,  and  all  the  leaves  from 
each  other,  put  them  into  the  mortar,  and  pound  them 
with  a  fmall  pefllc  ;  after  which  you  fliow  the  mortar 
to  the  company,  that  they  may  fee  the  parts  are  all 
bruifed. 

Then  taking  the  mortar  up  in  your  hands,  you  hold 
it  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  by  whofe  warmth 
the  flower  is  fuppofed  to  be  reflored  \  and  at  the  fame 
time  prefling  the  piece  at  C,  the  bottom  will  turn 
round,  the  bruifed  parts  defeend  into  the  fpace  under 
the  bottom,  ard  the  whole  flower  will  be  at  top  :  you 
then  put  your  hand  into  the  mortar,  and  eafily  break¬ 
ing  the  filk  thread,  which  may  be  very  fhort  as  well  as 
fine,  you  take  the  fiower  out  and  prefent  it  to  the  com¬ 
ply* 

There  is  an  experiment  fimilar  to  this,  in  which  a 
live  bird  is  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  the  mortar,  and 
one  that  is  dead  is  pounded  in  it :  after  which,  by  the 
motion  of  the  bottom,  the  live  bird  is  fet  at  liberty. 
But  furely  the  pounding  a  bird  in  a  mortar,  though  it 
be  dead,  mufl  produce,  in  perfons  of  any  delicacy,  more 
difguft  than  entertainment. 

•  28.  Procure  a  tin  box  ABCD  (fig.  1.)  about  eight 
inches  high,  four  wide,  and  two  deep,  and  let  it  be 
fixed  on  the  wooden  fland  E.  On  two  of  the  infides 
let  there  be  a  groove  FG  }  and  in  the  front  an  opening 
I,  three  inches  wide  and  one  high. 

At  the  back  of  the  box  let  there  be  a  little  tin  door, 
that  opens  outward,  by  which  two  wax  candles  M  may 
be  put  in.  Let  the  top  of  the  box  have  a  cover  of  the 
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fame  metal,  in  which  there  are  feveral  holes,  and  which 
may  be  taken  off  at  pleafure. 

Provide  a  double  glafs  OP  (fig.  2.)  confirudled  in 
the  fame  manner  as  that  in  the  laft  experiment.  On 
one  of  its  fudes  you  are  to  paffe  a  black  paper,  the 
length  of  which  is  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  and 
the  breadth  into  fifteen }  in  eve;y  two  of  thefe  fifteen 
divifions  you  cut  out  letters,  which  will  make  in  the 
whole  three  anfwers  to  three  queflions  that  may  be 
propofed.  On  the  other  fide  ef  the  glafs  pafle  a  very 
thin  paper,  and  to  the  top  fallen  a  fmall  cord,  by 
which  they  may  be  made  to  rife  or  defeend  in  the 
groove  FG. 

Then  take  a  flip  of  pafleboard  RS  (fig.  3.)  one  inch 
and  a  half  wide  and  three  inches  long,  which  is  to  be 
divided  into  fifteen  equal  parts  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
paper  OP,  and  cut  out  fpaces,  as  in  the  figure,  fo  that 
this  paper  Hiding  horizontally  before  OP,  will  either 
cover  or  conceal  the  letters  cut  in  that. 

This  pafleboard  is  to  Aide  between  two  brafs  wires, 
and  is  to  be  faflened  to  one  fide  of  the  box,  by  a  firing 
that  communicates  with  a  fmall  brafs  fpring  \  and  to 
the  other  fide,  by  a  firing  faflened  to  the  box  by  a 
fmall  piece  of  wax,  fo  fituated  that  the  firing  may  be 
eafily  fet  at  liberty  by  the  heat  of  the  candles  placed 
in  the  box. 

Take  a  parcel  of  cards,  and  write  on  them  different 
queflions,  three  of  which  are  to  correfpond  with  the 
anfwers  on  the  glafs.  Shuffle  thefe  cards,  and  let  a 
perfon  draw  any  one  of  the  three  queflions.  Then  by 
railing  the  glafs,  you  bring  the  anfwer  againft  the  hole 
in  the  front  of  the  box.  You  next  place  the  candles 
in  the  box,  the  heat  of  which  will  melt  the  wax  that 
holds  the  paper  RS,  which  being  then  drawn  by  the 
fpring,  the  anfwer  will  be  vifible  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  the  eompofition  between  the  glaffes  becomes  diluted 
by  the  increafe  of  the  heat,  the  letters  will  become 
more  firongly  illuminated. 

The  letters  cut  in  the  paper  may  be  made  to  anfwer 
feveral  different  queflions,  as  has  been  explained  in 
other  experiments  5  and  the  whole  parcel  of  cards  may 
confift  of  queflions  that  may  be  anfwered  by  one  or 
other  of  the  three  divifions  of  the  paper. 

29.  Make  a  thin  box  ABCD  (fig.  4.),  with  a  cover  A  flower 
M,  that  takes  off'.  Let  this  box  be  fupported  by  theProdu5e<i 
pedeftalFGHI,  of  the  fame  metal,  and  on  which  there  *ts 
is  a  little  door  L.  In  the  front  of  this  box  is  to  be  a 
glafs  O. 

In  a  groove,  at  a  fmall  difiance  from  O,  place  a 
double  glafs  of  the  fame  fort  with  that  in  the  lafi  expe¬ 
riment.  Between  the  front  and  back  glaffes  place  a 
fmall  upright  tin  tube  fupported  by  the  crofs  piece  R. 

Let  there  be  alfo  a  fmall  chafingdifh  placed  in  the  pe- 
deftal  FGHI.  The  box  is  to  be  open  behind.  You 
privately  place  a  flower  (q^)  in  the  tin  tube  R;  and 
prefenting  one  that  refembles  it  to  any  one  (r),  defire 
him  to  burn  it  on  the  coals  in  the  chafingdifh. 

You  then  firew  fome  powder  over  the  coals,  which 
may  be  fuppofed  to  aid  the  afhes  in  producing  the 
flower  \  and  then  put  the  chafingdifh  on  the  pedeftal 
5  B  2  under 


(q^)  This  flower  mufl  not  be  placed  fo  near  as  to  make  it  in  the  leaft  degree  vifible. 

(r)  You  may  prefent  feveral  flowers,  and  let  the  perfon  choofe  any  one  of  them.  In  this  cafe,  while  he  is 

burning 
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Mifcella-  under  the  box.  As  the  heat  by  degrees  melts  the  com 
neoijs  Per-  ^  ■  «  -  —  «  °  .  .. 


tormances  P°^^on  between  the  glaffes,  the  flower  will  gradually 
,  appear •,  but  when  the  chafingdifti  is  taken  away,  and 
the  power  of  the  allies  is  fuppofed  to  be  removed,  the 
flower  foon  difappears. 


Sea.  IV, 

For  entertaining  experiment,  illuflons,  Sec.  of  a  phi-  Mifcefia- 
lofophical  nature,  fee  the  articles  ACOUSTICS,  Catof-  neous 

TRics,  Chromatics,  Dioptrics,  Pyrqtechnics4Sci-  ^rtnuKC*’ 

ENCE,  Amufements  of 


m. 


LEG 

&eger  Line,  LEGER  LINE,  in  Mujtc ,  one  added  to  the  flaff  of 

t  Leghorn.  five  lines,  when  the  afeending  or  defeending  notes  run 
'  very  high  or  low  j  there  are  fometimes  many  of  thefe 
lines  both  above  and  below  the  flaff,  to  the  number  of 
four  or  five. 

LEGHORN,  anciently  called  Liburnus  Portus ,  but 
by  the  modern  Italians  Livorno ,  a  handfome  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tufcany,  and  a  free  port,  about 
30  miles  fouth-weft  from  Florence,  in  the  territory  of 
Fifa.  The  only  defedl  of  the  harbour  is  its  being  too 
(hallow  for  large  fliips.  Cofmo  I.  had  this  town  in 
exchange  for  Sarzana,  from  the  Genoefe  ;  and  it  is  the 
only  fea  port  in  the  duchy.  It  was  then  but  a  mean 
unhealthy  place  j  but  is  now  very  handfome,  and  well 
built,  with  broad,  ftraight,  parallel  ffreets.  It  is  alfo 
well  fortified  5  but  wants  good  water,  which  muff  be 
brought  from  Pifa,  14  miles  difiant.  It  is  about  two 
miles  in  circuit,  and  the  general  form  of  it  is  fquare. 
Part  of  it  has  the  convenience  of  canals ;  one  of  which 
is  five  miles  in  length,  and,  joining  the  Arno,  merchan- 
dife  and  paffengers  are  thus  conveyed  to  Pifa.  The 
port,  confiding  of  two  havens,,  one  for  the  duke’s  gal¬ 
leys,  and  the  other  for  merchant  fliips,  is  furrounded 
with  a  double  mole,  above  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  defended,  together  with  the  town,  by  a  good  ci¬ 
tadel,  and  1 2  forts.  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Mahometans,  and  even  the  Englifli  fa&o- 
ry,  are  indulged  in  the  public  exereife  of  their  religion  ; 
but  other  Proteflants  mufl  be  fatisfied  with  the  pri¬ 
vate.  The  trade  carried  on  here  is  very  great,  and 
mod  of  it  paffes  through  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 
1  hough  only  two  piafters,  or  feudi,  are  paid  for  every 
bale,  great  or  fmall,  imported  or  exported,  yet  the 
duties  on  all  proviflons  and  commodities  brought  from 
the  continent  to  the  town  are  very  heavy.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  the  inhabitants  is  faid  to  be  about  45,00c  ;  and 
pne-third  of  thefe  are  Jews,  who  live  in  a  particular 
quarter,  but  without  any  mark  of  diflin&ion,  and  have 
a  fine  fynagogue.  They  have  engroffed  the  coral  ma¬ 
nufactory,  have  a  confiderable  trade,  and  poffefs  the 
chief  riches  of  the  place.  The  garrifon  confifts  of 
2000-  men.  The  vTalks  on  the  ramparts  are  very 
agreeable.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  road  5  but 
fliips  riding  there  are  much  expofed  to  the  weather 
and  the  Barbary  corfairs.  The  number  of  Englifli 
families  in  Leghorn,  fome  years  ago,  amounted  to  a- 
bout  36 }  and  they  were  formerly  much  favoured  by 
the  government.  The  powder  of  the  inquifition  is  limit- 
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ed  to  ecclefiaftical  matters  and  Roman  Catholics.  There  Leghorn? 
are  a  great  many  Turkifli  Haves  here,  brought  in  by  the  - 
duke’s  galleys,  who  are  often  fent  out  on  a  cruize  a-  1  5  *  _ 

gainfl  the  corfairs  of  Barbary.  The  lighthoufe  (lands 
on  a  rock  in  the  fea  }  near  which  is  the  lazaretto, 
where  quarantine  is  performed.  Another  fource,  from 
which  the  duke  draws  a  great  revenue,  is  the  monopoly 
of  brandy,  tobacco,  and  fait  \  but  that,  with  the  heavy 
duties,  makes  provifiofts  dear.  The  Turks,  who  are 
not  (laves,  live  in  a  particular  quarter,  near  that  of  the 
Jews.  The  common  proftitutes  alfo  have  a  particular 
place  afligned  them,  out  of  which  they  mufl;  not  be 
feeri,  without  leave  from  the  commiffary.  The  number 
of  the  rowers  in  the  galleys,  whether  Turkifli  (laves, 
criminals,  or  volunteers,  is  about  2000.  In  the  area 
before  the  darfena  or  inner  harbour,  is  a  fine  flatue  of 
Duke  Ferdinand,  with  four  Turkifli  (laves,  in  bronze, 
chained  to  the  pedeflal.  The  <\uca\  palace  is  one  of 
the  fined  flruflures  in  the  town,  and  the  ordinary  red- 
dence  of  the  governor.  Leghorn  is  the  fee  of  a  bilhop, 
and  has  a  noble  cathedral  ;  but  the  other  churches  are 
not  remarkable.  Leghorn  did  not  efcape  thofe  changes 
in  which  the  French  revolutionary  war  involved  the 
towns  and  dates  of  Italy.  E.  Long.  10.  6.  N.  Lat. 

4 3-  32. 

LEGIO  VII.  Gemina,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a 
town  or  flation  of  that  legion  in  Afturias.  Nowr  Leon , 
capital  of  the  province  of  that  name  in  Spain. 

W.  Long.  6.  5.  N.  Lat.  43. — Another  Legio,  a  town 
of  Galilee  $  from  which  Jerome  determines  the  diflances 
of  the  places  in  Galilee  \  not  a  bare  encampment, 
though  the  name  might  originally  be  owing  to  that  cir- 
cumflance.  It  lay  15  miles  to  the  weft  of  Nazareth,  be¬ 
tween  Mount  Tabor  and  the  Mediterranean.  Now 
thought  to  be  I^egune* 

LEGION,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  body  of  foot 
which  confided  of  different  numbers  at  different  periods 
of  time.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  legere ,  to 
cheofe }  becaufe,  when  the  legions  w  ere  raifed,  they 
made  choice  of  fuch  of  their  youth  as  were  mod  pro* 
per  to  bear  arms. 

In  the  time  of  Romulus  the  legion  confided  of  3000 
foot  and  300  horfe  \  though,  after  the  reception  of  the 
Sabines,  it  was  augmented  to  4000.  In  the  war  with 
Hannibal,  it  was  raifed  to  5000,  after  this  it  funk  to 
4000  or  4500  )  this  was  the  number  in  the  time  of  Po¬ 
lybius.  The  number  of  legions  kept  in  pay  together, 
differed  according  to  times  and  occafions.  During  the 

confular 


burning  the  flower,  you  fetch  the  box  from  another  apartment,  and  at  the  fame  time  put  in  a  correfponding 
flower,  which  will  make  the  experiment  dill  more  furprifing. 
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teuton,  confular  ftate  four  legions  were  fitted  up  every  year, 
l?gillato r.  ancj  divided  between  the  two  confuls  j  yet  we  meet  with 
v.n,-~ —  f  jle  number  0f  i  fi  or  1 8,  as  the  fituation  of  affairs  re¬ 
quired.  Auguftus  maintained  a  landing  army  of  23  or 
25  legions ;  but  this  number  in  after  times  is  feldom 
found.  The  different  legions  borrowed  their  names 
from  the  order  in  which  they  were  raifed  j  hence  we 
read  of  (agio  prima^  fecunda,  tertia  :  but  as  there  might 
be  many  primee ,  fecunda ,  tertia ,  See.  they  were  fur- 
named  from  the  emperors,  as  Augujla ,  Claudiana ,  GaU 
biarm  ^  F/avia ,  Ulpia ,  Trajana ,  Antoniana ,  &c.  or  from 
the  provinces  which  had  been  conquered  by  their  means, 
as  Parthica ,  Scythica ,  Gallica ,  Arabica ,  &c.  or  from 
the  deities  under  whofe  protection  the  commanders  had 
particularly  placed  themfelves,  Minervia ,  Alpollinaris , 
&:c.  or  from  the  region  where  they  were  quartered,  as 
Cretenjts ,  Cyrenaica ,  Britannic  a ,  &c.  or  from  particu¬ 
lar  accidents,  as  adjuirix ,  tnartia ,  fulmi-vatrix ,  rapax} 
viclrix. 

Each  legion  was  divided  into  10  cohorts,  each  cohort 
into  10  companies,  and  each  company  into  two  centu¬ 
ries.  The  chief  commander  of  the  legion  was  called 
UgatHS ,  i,  e.  lieutenant. 

The  ftandards  borne  by  the  legions  were  various ;  at 
fiuft,  the  ftandard  was  a  wolf,  in  honour  of  Romulus’s 
nurfe  5  afterwards  a  hog,  which  animal  was  ufually 
facrificed  at  the  conclufion  of  a  treaty,  to  indicate  that 
war  is  undertaken  with  a  view  to  peace  *,  fometimes  a 
minotaur,  to  remind  the  general  of  his  duty  of  fecrecy, 
of  which  the  labyrinth  was  an  emblem,  and  confe- 
quently  the  minotaur  ;  a  horfe  was  alfo  borne,  alfo  a 
boar  }  and  Marius,  we  are  told,  was  the  firft  who  chan¬ 
ged  all  thefe  for  the  eagle. 

LEGISLATOR,  a  lawgiver,  or  perfon  who  efta- 
bl idles  the  polity  and  laws  of  a  (late.  Such  was  Mo- 
fes,  among  the  Jews ;  Lycurgus,  among  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  &c.  See  MOSAIC  Law , 

The  firfl  laws  amongit  the  Athenians  feem  to  have 
been  thofe  of  Thefeus }  for  what  we  can  find  earlier 
than  this  period  is  involved  in  fable.  After  Thefeus 
came  Draco  the  archon,  whofe  law's  were  faid,  for 
their  feverity,  to  have  been  written  with  blood  :  by  his 
laws  every  offence  was  punifhed  with  death  ;  fo  that 
Healing  an  apple,  and  betraying  their  country,  were 
treated  as  equal  crimes.  Thefe  law's  were  afterwards 
*  repealed  by  Solon,  except  fuch  as  related  to  murder  : 
By  way  of  diftindtion,  Draco’s  laws  w  ere  called  ©sr^aq 
and  Solon’s  N opoi.  The  laws  of  Solon  were  in  a  great 
meafure  fufpended  during  the  ufurpation  of  Pififtratus  ; 
but,  after  the  expulfion  of  his  family,  were  revived  with 
fome  additions  by  Clifthenes.  After  this,  the  form  of 
government  was  again  changed,  firft  by  the  four  hun¬ 
dred,  and  afterwards  by  the  thirty  tyrants  ;  but  thefe 
ftorms  being  over,  the  ancient  laws  were  again  reftored 
in  the  archonfhip  of  Euclides,  and  others  eftablifhed 
at  the  inftances  of  Diocles,  Ariftophon,  and  laft  of  all, 
of  Demetrius  the  Phalerian.  This  is  a  fhortfketch  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  Athenian  legiflation,  before  that 
Hate  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  yoke.  But  many  laws 
were  enadted  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  people  on  parti¬ 
cular  exigencies  ;  the  decrees  of  the  fenate  continued 
to  have  the  force  of  laws  no  longer  than  a  year.  If  a 
new'  law  vras  to  be  propofed  to  the  affembly,  it  w'as  ne- 
ceffary  to  write  it  upon  a  white  tablet,  and  fix  it  up 
fome  days  before  the  meeting,  left  their  judgment 
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lhould  be  caught  by  furprife.  The  laws  were  carefully  Legislator 
revifed  every  year  $  and  if  any  of  them,  from  a  change  .  II . 
of  circumftances,  were  found  unfuitable  or  prejudicial,  ,  I*ClbnltZ*.f 
they  were  repealed :  This  was  called  7i7rt%itgofopi*  rap 
pepav,  becaufe  the  fuffrages  were  given  by  holding  up 
of  hands.  The  firft  laws  amongft  the  Grecians  were 
unwritten  and  compofed  in  verfe,  that  the  common 
people  might  with  more  eafe  commit  them  to  memory. 

Solon  penned  his  laws  upon  w'ooden  tablets,  called 

Ajovgf  ;  and  fome  authors  with  great  probability  affert, 

that  they  were  written  in  the  manner  called 

from  left  to  right,  and  from  right  again  to  left,  in  the 

fame  manner  as  oxen  walk  the  furrows  in  plowing, 

thus, 

£K  AIOS  AP 
.V0S2WUX 

It  w'as  againft  the  law  for  any  perfon  to  erafe  a  decree  ;, 
and  certain  perfons,  called  7«j,  were  appointed 

to  prevent  any  corruption  ;  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  alio 
to  tranferibe  the  old  and  enter  the  new  ones. 

At  Rome  the  people  were  in  a  great  meafure  their 
owm  legiilators  *,  though  Solon  may  be  faid,  in  fome 
fenfe,  to  have  been  their  legiflator,  as  the  decemviri, 
who  w'ere  created  for  the  making  of  laws,  borrowed  a 
great  number  from  thofe  of  Solon.  See  Lex. 

With  us  the  legiflative  power  is  lodged  in  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons  affembled  in  parliament.  See  Law 
and  Parliament. 

LEGITIM ATION,  an  adt  whereby  illegitimate 
children  are  rendered  legitimate.  See  Bastard. 

LEGITIME,  in  Scots  Law,  that  fhare  of  the  move- 
able  effects  belonging  to  a  hufband  and  wife,  which  up¬ 
on  the  hufband’s  death  falls  to  the  children.  See  Law 
Index . 

LEGUMEN,  or  Pod,  in  Botany  ;  a  fpecies  of  feed- 
veffel  which  has  twro  valves  or  external  openings  en- 
clofing  a  number  of  feeds  that  are  fattened  along  one 
future  only.  In  this  laft  circumftance  the  feed-veffel 
in  queftion  differs  from  that  termed  by  botaniftsyf//’^//#, 
in  which  the  enclofed  feeds  are  fattened  alternately  to 
both  the  futures  or  joinings  of  the  pod. 

The  feed-veffel  of  all  the  pea  bloom  or  butterfly- 
ftiaped  fiov'ers,  the  diadelphia  of  Linnaeus,  is  of  this 
pod  kind.  Such,  for  inftance,  is  the  feed-veffel  of  the 
pea,  vetch,  lupine,  and  broom. 

LEGUMINOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  all  plants 
whofe  fruit  is  a  legumen. 

LEIBNITZ,  Godfrey  William  de,  an  eminent 
mathematician  and  philofopher,  w’as  born  at  Leipfic 
in  Saxony  in  1646.  At  the  age  of  15  years,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  mathematics  at  Leipfie  and  Jena  *,  and  in 
1663,  maintained  a  thefis  de  Principiis  Individuationis . 

The  year  following  he  was  admitted  mafter  of  arts. 

He  read  with  great  attention  the  Greek  philofophers  ; 
and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Plato  with  Ariftotle,  as 
he  afterwards  did  Ariftotle  with  Des  Cartes.  But  the 
ftudy  of  the  law'  was  his  principal  view  •  in  which  fa¬ 
culty  he  was  admitted  bachelor  in  1665.  The  year 
following  he  would  have  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  ; 
but  was  refufed  it  on  pretence  that  he  was  too  young, 
though  in  reality  becaufe  he  had  raifed  himfelf  feveral 
enemies  by  rejedting  the  principles  of  Ariftotle  and  the 
fchoolmen.  Upon  this  he  went  to  Altorf,  where  he 
maintained  a  thefis  de  Cafibus  PerpUxis ,  with  fuch  ap- 

plauftq 
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Leibnitz,  plaufe,  that  he  had  the  degree  of  doClor  conferred  on 
Leibmtzian  |1jm#  jqe  might  have  fettled  to  great  advantage  at 
Philofophy.  pan*g  .  but  as  wou](]  have  been  neceffary  to  have 
embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  refufed  all 
offers.  In  1673,  he  went  to  England  ;  where  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Mr  Oldenburg,  fecretary  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  Mr  John  Collins,  fellow  of 
that  focicty.  In  1676,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
thence  went  into  Holland,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
Hanover,  where  he  propofed  to  fettle.  Upon  his  ar¬ 
rival  there,  he  applied  himfelf  to  enrich  the  duke’s  li¬ 
brary  with  the  bell  books  of  all  kinds.  The  duke  dy¬ 
eing  in  1679,  his  fucceffor  Erneft  Auguftus,  then  bi- 
fhop  of  Ofnaburgh,  fiiowed  our  author  the  fame  fa¬ 
vour  as  his  prcdeceffor  had  done,  and  ordered  him  to 
write  the  hiftary  of  the  houfc  of  Brunfwick.  He  un¬ 
dertook  it,  and  travelled  over  Germany  and  Italy  in 
order  to  colleCl  materials.  The  elector  of  Branden- 
burgh,  afterwards  king  of  Pruffia,  founded  an  acade¬ 
my  at  Berlin  by  his  advice;  and  he  was  appointed 
perpetual  prefident,  though  his  affairs  w’ould  not  per¬ 
mit  him  to  refide  conftantly  at  Berlin.  Jffc  projected 
an  academy  of  the  fame  kind  at  Drefdcn  ;  and  this  de- 
fign  would  have  been  executed,  if  it  had  not  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  confuiions  in  Poland.  He  was  engaged 
likewife  in  a  fcheme  for  an  univerfal  language.  His 
writings  had  long  before  made  him  famous  over  all 
Europe.  Befide  the  office  of  privy  counfellor  of  juf- 
tice,  which  the  eleCtor  of  Hanover  had  given  him.,  the 
emperor  appointed  him  in  1711  aulic  counfellor  ;  and 
the  czar  made  him  privy  counfellor  of  juftice,-  with  a 
penfion  of  1000  ducats.  He  undertook  at  the  fame 
time  the  effabliffiment  of  an  academy  of  fcience  at 
Vienna  ;  but  the  plague  prevented  the  execution  of ‘it. 
However,  the  emperor,  as  a  mark  of  his  favour,  fet¬ 
tled  a  penfion  on  him  of  2000  florins,  and  promifed 
him  another  of  4000  if  he  would  come  and  refide  at 
Vienna.  Pic  would  have  complied  with  this  offer,  but 
he  was  prevented  by  death  in  1716.  His  memory  was 
lb  flrong,  that  in  order  to  fix  any  thing  in  it,  he  had 
no  more  to  do  but  to  write  it  once  ;  and  he  could  even 
in  his  old  age  repeat  Virgil  exaCtly.  He  profeffed  the 
Lutheran  religion,  but  never  went  to  fermon  ;  and  up¬ 
on  his  deathbed,  his  coachman,  who  wras  his  favourite 
fervant,  defiring  him  to  fend  for  a  minifter,  he  refufed, 
faying,  he  had  no  need  of  one .  Mr  Locke  and  Mr  Mo- 
lyneux  plainly  feem  to  think  that  he  was  not  fo  great 
a  man  as  he  had  the  reputation  of  being.  Foreigners 
aferibed  to  him  the  honour  of  an  invention,  of  which, 
it  is  faid,  he  received  the  firfl  hints  from  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton’s  letters,  who  had  difeovered  the  method  of  fluxions 
in  1664  and  1665.  But  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  a 
detail  of  the  difpute  concerning  the  right  to  that  in¬ 
vention.  See  Fluxions. 

LETBNITZIAN  Philosophy,  or  the  philofophy 
of  Leibnitz,  is  a  fyftem  of  philofophy  formed  and  pub- 
liffied  by  its  author  in  the  lafl  century,  partly  in  emen¬ 
dation  of  the  Cartefian,  and  partly  in  oppofition  to  the 
v  Newtonian.  The  balls  of  Mr  Leibnitz’s  philofophy 
was  that  of  Des  Cartes  ;  for  he  retained  the  Cartefian 
fubtile  matter,  with  the  univerfal  plentitude  and  vor¬ 
tices  ;  and  reprefented  the  univerfe  as  a  machine  that 
jfhould  proceed  for  ever  by  the  laws  of  mechanifm,  in 
the  mofl  perfeCt  ftate,  by  an  abfolute  inviolable  necef- 
fity,  though  in  fome  things  he  differs  from  Des  Carj 
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tes.  After  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  philofophy  was  pub-  Lelbnitz'au 
liffied  in  1687,  he  printed  an  effay  on  the  celeftial  mo-  fkllolophy. 
tions,  Act.  Erud.  1689,  where  he  admits  of  the  circu-  w 
lation  of  the  ether  with  Des  Cartes,  and  of  gravity 
with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  ;  though  he  has  not  reconciled 
thefe  principles,  nor  (liown  how  gravity  arofe  from  the 
impulfe  of  this  ether,  nor  how  to  account  for  the  pla¬ 
netary  revolutions,  and  the  laws  of  the  planetary  na¬ 
tions  in  their  refpe&ive  orbits.  That  which  he  calls 
the  harraonicai circulation ,  is  the  angular  velocity  of  any 
one  planet,  which  decreafes  from  the  perihelium  to  the 
aphelium  in  the  fame  proportion  as  its  diftance  from 
the  fun  inereafes  ;  but  this  law  does  not  apply  to  the 
motions  of  the  different  planets  compared  together  : 
becaufe  the  velocities  of  the  planets,  at  their  mean  di- 
ftances,  decreafe  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  fquare 
roots  of  the  numbers  expreffing  thofe  diftances.  Be- 
fides,  his  fyftem  is  defective,  as  it  does  not  reconcile 
the  circulation  of  the  ether  with  the  free  motions  of 
the  comets  in  all  directions,  or  wfith  the  obliquity  of 
the  planes  of  the  planetary  orbits  ;  nor  refolve  other 
objections  to  which  the  hypothecs  of  the  plenum  and 
vortices  is  liable.  Soon  after  the  period  juft  mention¬ 
ed,  the  difpute  commenced  concerning  the  invention  of 
the  method  of  fluxions,  which  led  Mr  Leibnitz  to  take 
a  very  decided  part  in  oppofition  to  the  philofophy  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  From  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of 
the  Deity,  and  his  principle  of  a  fufficient  reafon,  he 
concluded  that  the  univerfe  was  a  perfcCt  w’ork,  or  the 
beft  that  could  poffibly  have  been  made  ;  and  that  other 
things,  which  w  ere  incommodious  and  evil,  were  permit¬ 
ted  as  neceffary  confequenccs  of  wffiat  was  bell  :  the 
material  fyftem,  confidered  as  a  pcrfeCl  machine,  can 
never  fall  into  diforder,  or  require  to  be  fet  right ;  and 
to  fuppofe  that  God  interpofes  in  it,  is  to  lcffen  the  ikill 
of  the  Author,  and  the  perfection  of  his  work.  He 
exprefsly  charges  an  impious  tendency  on  the  philofophy 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  becaufe  he  afferts,  that  the  fabric 
of  the  univerfe  and  courfe  of  nature  could  not  continue 
for  ever  in  its  prefent  ftate,  but  would  require,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  to  be  re-eftabliffied  or  renewed  by  the 
hand  of  its  Former.  The  perfection  of  the  univerfe, 
by  reafon  of  which  it  is  capable  of  continuing  for  ever 
by  mechanical  laws  in  its  prefent  ftate,  led  Mr  Leib¬ 
nitz  to  diftinguiffi  between  the  quantity  of  motion  and 
the  force  of  bodies  ;  and,  whilft  he  owns,  in  oppofition 
to  Des  Cartes,  that  the  former  varies,  to  maintain  that 
the  quantity  of  force  is  for  ever  the  fame  in  the  uni¬ 
verfe,  and  to  mcafure  the  forces  of  bodies  by  the  fquares 
of  their  velocities. 

This  fyftem  alfo  requires  the  utter  exclufion  of 
atoms,  or  of  any  perfectly  hard  and  indexible  bodies. 

The  advocates  of  it  allege,  that  according  to  the  law 
of  continuity,  as  they  call  a  law  of  nature  invented  for 
the  fake  of  the  theory,  all  changes  in  nature  are  pro¬ 
duced  byinfenfible  and  infinitely fmall  degrees;  fothat 
no  body  can,  in  any  cafe,  pafs  from  motion  to  reft,  or 
from  reft  to  motion,  without  pafiing  through  all  pof- 
fible  intermediate  degrees  of  motion  :  whence  they  con¬ 
clude,  that  atoms  or  perfectly  hard  bodies  are  impof- 
fible  :  becaufe  if  two  of  them  ffiould  meet  with  equal 
motions,  in  contrary  directions,  they  would  neccflarily 
ftop  at  once,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  continuity. 

Mr  Leibnitz  propofes  two  principles  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  our  knowledge;  the  firft,  that  it  is  impof- 

fible 
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FhUol'ooi' v"  ^ L*-ft ,£01i. ^l,nS.t0  aut^  no^  to  b®  at  the  fame  time,  penfations  are  directed  }  fo  they  concluded^  that  if  this Leibniuiaa 

« L  —  —  ^ .  which,  he  fays,  is  hie  foundation  of  fpeculative  truth  :  end  was  propofed,  it  mud  be  accompli  fired.  Hence  ^d°f<>pky» 

the  other  is,  that  nothing  is  without  a  fufficient  rea-  the  doHrinc  of  neceffity,  to  fulfil  the  purpofes  of  a  pre-  < Lehc e^er° , 

Ion  why  it  fhould  be  fo  rather  than  other  wife  y  and  by  deflination  founded  in  wifdom  and  goodnefs  ;  a  necef- 
this  principle,  according  to  him,  we  make  a  tranfition  fity,  phyfical  and  mechanical,  in  the  motions  of  ma- 
from  abftracled  truths  to  natural  phiiofophy.  Hence  terial  and  inanimate  things,  but  a  neceffity  moral  and 
he  concludes,  that  the  mind  is  naturally  determined,  fpiritual  in  the  voluntary  determinations  of  intelligent 

m  its  volitions  and  eleftions,  by  the  greatefl  apparent  beings,  in  confequence  of  propellent  motives,  which 

good,  and  tnat  it  is  impoffible  to  make  a  choice  be-  produce  their  effects  with  certainty,  though  thefe  ef- 

tween  things  perfectly  like,  whicn  he  calls  indifeertn-  iedts  be  contingent,  and  by  no  means  the  offspring  of 
b*es ,  from  whence  he  infers,  that  two  things  perfedt-  an  abfolute  and  effentially  immutable  fatality.  Thefe 
ly  like  could  not  have  been  produced  even  by  the  Dei-  principles,  fays  the  fame  writer,  are  evidently  anplica- 
t/ and  he  rejects  a  \acuum,  partly  becaufe  the  parts  ble  to  the  main  doctrines  of  Calvinifm  ;  by  them  pre- 
of  it  mult  be  fuppoled  perfectly  like  to  each  other.  deflination  is  confirmed,  though  modified  with  refpeH 
lor  the  fame  realon  he  alfo  rejects  atoms,  and  all  fi-  to  its  reafons  and  its  end  ;  by  them  irrefiilible  grace 
rnilar  particies  of  matter,  to  each  of  which,  though  (irrefiflible  in  a  moral  fenfe)  is  maintained  upon  the 
divifible  in  infinitum ,  he  aferibes  a  monad  (Act.  Lipfiae  hypothefis  of  propellent  motives  and  a  moral  neceffity  : 

1698,  p.  435*)  or  aflive  kind  of  principle,  endued,  the  perfeverance  of  the  faints  is  alfo  explicable  upon 

as  he  fays,  with  perception  and  appetite.  I  he  effence  the  fame  fyftem,  by  a  feries  of  moral  caufes  producing 

of  fubftance  nc  places  in  aflion  or  aflivity,  or,  as  he  a  feries  of  moral  efftdls. 

expr<  fibs  it,  in  fo  me  thing  that  is  between  acling  and  LEICESTER,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
the  faculty  of  aftmg.  He  affirms  abfolute  reft  to  be  name  in  England,  upon  the  river  Loire,  now  called 
impoffible  ;  and  holds  motion,  or  a  fort  of  nifus ,  to  be  Soure .  Fiom  its  fituation  on  the  Foffe  way,  and  the 
effential  to  all  material  fubftances.  Each  monad  he  many  coins  and  antiquities  difeovered  here,  it  feems 
deferibes  as  re  pre  Tentative  of  the  whole  univerfe  from  probable  that  it  was  a  place  of  fume  note  in  the  time 

its  point  of  fight  ;  and  after  all,  in  one  of  his  letters  he  of  the  Romans.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  it  was  a 

tells  us,  that  matter  is  not  a  fubftance,  but  a  fubjlan -  bifhop’s  fee,  and  afterwards  fo  repaired  and  fortified 

tiaturn^  or  phenomenc  bien  fonde.  He  frequently  urges  by  Edelffida,  that  it  became,  according  to  Matthew 

the  comparifon  between  the  effects  of  oppofite  motives  Paris,  a  mofl  wealthy  place,  having  32  parifii  churches y 

on  the  mind,  and  of  weights  placed  in  the  feales  of  a  but  in  Henry  the  Second’s  reign  it  was  in  a  manner 
balance,  or  of  powers  acting  upon  the  fame  body  with  quite  ruined,  for  joining  in  rebellion  againft  him  with 
contrary  directions.  His  learned  antagoniil  Dr  Clarke  Robert  carl  of  Lciceller.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
denies  that  there  is  a  fimilitude  between  a  balance  however,  it  began  to  recover  by  the  favour  of  his  fon 
moved  by  weights,  and  a  mind  acting  upon  the  view  Henry  Plantagenet,  duke  and  earl  of  Lancafler,  who 
of  certain  motives;  becaufe  the  one  is  entirely  paffive,  founded  and  endowed  a  collegiate  church  and  hofpital 
and  the  other  not  only  is  aCted  upon,  but  aCts  alfo.  here.  It  is  a  borough  and  corporation,  governed  by 
The  mind,  he  owns,  is  purely  paffive  in  receiving  the  a  mayor,  recorder,  Reward,  bailiff,  24  aldermen,  48 
impreffion  of  the  motive,  which  is  only  a  perception,  common  council  men,  a  folicitor,  a  town  clerk,  and 
and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  power  of  acting  two  chamberlains.  It  had  its  firfl  charter  from  King 
after,  01  in  confequence  of,  that  perception.  The  dif-  John.  The  freemen  are  exempt  from  paying  toll  in 
ference  between  a  man  and  a  machine  does  not  confifl  all  the  fairs  and  markets  of  England.  It  has  three 
only  in  fenlation  and  intelligence,  but  in  this  power  of  liofpitals ;  that  mentioned  above,  built  by  Henry  Plan- 
ad!  ing  alfo.  I  he  balance,  for  w'ant  of  this  power,  can-  tagenet  duke  of  Lancafler,  and  capable  of  fupporting 
not  move  at  all  when  the  weights  are  equal ;  but  a  free  100  aged  people  decently  ;  another,  eredled  and  en- 
agent,  he  fays,  when  there  appear  two  perfectly  alike  dowed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  for  12  poor  lazars  5 
•  reafonable  ways  of  adling,  has  It  ill  within  itfelf  a  power  and  another  for  fix  poor  widows.  The  caflle  was  a  pro¬ 
of  choofing;  and  it  may  have  ilrong  and  very  good  rea-  digious  large  building,  w  here  the  duke  of  Lancafler 
fons  not  to  forbear.  kept  his  court.  T  he  hall  and  kitchen  fd ill  remain  en- 

Ihe  tranflator  of  Mofheim’s  Ecclefiaflical  Hiflory  tire,  of  which  the  former  is  very  fpacious  and  lofty; 

obferves,  that  the  progrefs  of  Arminianilm  has  de-  and  in  the  tower  over  one  of  the  gateways  is  kept  the 

dined  in  Germany  and  feveral  parts  of  Switzerland,  in  magazine  for  the  county  militia.  There  was  a  famous 

confequence  of  the  influence  of  the  Leibnitzian  and  monaflery  here,  anciently  called  from  its  fituation  in 

Wolfian  phiiofophy.  Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  by  attacking  the  meadows,  St  Mary  de  Pratis  or  Pre% .  In  thefe 

tnat  liberty  of  indifference,  which  is  fuppofed  to  ira-  meadows  is  nowr  the  courfe  for  the  horfe  race.  It  is 

ply  the  power  of  afling  not  only  without,  but  againfl,  faid  that  Richard  III.  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 

motives,  ft  ruck,  he  lays,  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  Bofwortb,  lies  interred  in  St  Margaret’s  church.  The 

Arminian  fyllem.  He  adds,  that  the  greatefl  poffible  chief  bufinefs  of  Leicefler  is  the  flocking  trade,  which 

perfeflion  of  the  univerfe,  confidered  as  the  ultimate  hath  produced  in  general  to  the  amount  of  6o,oool. 

end  of  creating  goodnefs,  removes  from  the  dodrine  a-year.  In  a  pailiament  held  here  in  the  reign  c£ 

of  predeflination  thefe  arbitrary  procedures  and  nar-  Henry  V.  the  firfl  law  for  the  burning  of  heretics  was 

row  views  with  which  the  Calvinifls  are  fuppofed  to  made,  levelled  againfl  the  followers  of  Wickliffe,  who 

have  loaded  it.  and  gives  it  a  new,  a  more  pleafing,  was  re61or  of  Lutterworth  in  this  county,  and  where 

and  a  more  philofophical  afpeft.  As  the  Leibnitzians  his  pulpit  is  faid  Hill  to  remain.  The  town  fuffered 

laid  down  this  great  end  as  the  fupreme  objefl  of  God’s  greatly  in  the  civil  wars,  by  two  fucceflive  fieges.  It 

univerfal  dominion,  and  the  hope  to  which  all  his  dif-  has  given  the  title  of  earl  to  feveral  noble  families* 

The 
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Leieeftcr  The  prefent  earl  was  created  in  1784,  and  is  the  mar- 
-  .  B  .  quis  of  Townfhend’s  fon.  Its  market  on  Saturday  is 
_ei^l  in>  1  one  of  the  greateft  in  England  for  provifions,  efpecial- 
ly  for  corn  and  cattle.  The  population  in  1801  was 
eftimated  at  17,000. 

Leicestershire,  an  inland  county  of  England,  in 
form  almoft  circular.  It  has  Nottinghamfhire  and 
Derbyfhire  to  the  north  ;  Rutlandshire  and  Lincoln- 
fhore  on  the  eaft  ;  Warwickfhire  on  the  weft,  from 
which  it  is  parted  by  the  Roman  military  way  called 
Watlingjlreet  ;  and  by  Northamptonfhire  on  the  fouth  $ 
and  is  about  170  miles  in  circumference.  As  it  lies 
at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fea,  and  is  free  from 
bogs  and  marlhes,  the  air  is  fweet  and  whole fome.  It 
is  a  champaign  country  in  general,  and  abundantly 
fertile  in  corn  and  grafs,  being  watered  by  feveral  ri¬ 
vers,  as  the  Soure,  or  Sare,  which  paffes  through  the 
middle  of  it,  and  abounds  in  excellent  falmon  and  other 
fifh  ;  the  Wreke,  Trent,  Eye,  Senfe,  Auker,  and 
Aven.  Thefe  rivers  being  moftly  navigable,  greatly 
facilitate  the  trade  of  the  county.  In  fome  parts 
there  is  a  great  fear  city  of  fuel,  both  wood  and  coal  ; 
but  in  the  more  hilly  parts  there  is  plenty  of  both,  to¬ 
gether  with  great  flocks  of  fheep.  Refides  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  oats,  and  peafe,  it  produces  the  beft  beans  in 
England.  They  grow  fo  tall  and  luxuriant  in  fome 
places,  particularly  about  Barton  in  the  Beans,  that 
they  look,  towards  the  harveft  time,  like  a  foreft  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  eat  them  not  only  when  they  are  green 
as  in  other  places,  but  all  the  year  round  ;  for  which 
reafon  their  neighbours  nickname  them  bean  bellies . 
They  have  plenty  of  good  wool,  of  which  they  not  on¬ 
ly  make  great  quantities  of  ftockings,  but  fend  a  great 
quantity  unmanufaflured  into  other  parts  of  England. 
They  make  great  profit  of  their  corn  and  pulfe  ;  and 
likew'ife  breed  great  numbers  of  coach  and  dray  horfes. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  rent  grafs  farms  from  500I.  to 
2000I.  a-year.  It  is  in  the  midland  circuit,  and  dio- 
cefe  of  Lincoln  :  and  fends  four  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  two  for  Leicefter,  and  two  for  the  county.  It 
contains  200  parities  and  130,000  inhabitants. 

LEIGH,  Sir  Edward,  a  very  learned  Englifh- 
man,  was  born  at  Shawel  in  Leicefterfhire,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Magdalen  hall,  Oxford.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  long  parliament,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  who  were  appointed  to  fit  in  the  af- 
fembly  of  divines.  He  was  afterwards  colonel  of  a  re¬ 
giment  for  the  parliament  ;  but  in  1648  was  number¬ 
ed  among  the  Prefbyterians  who  were  turned  out,  and 
in  December  he  was  imprifoned.  From  this  period  to 
the  Reft  oration  he  employed  himfelf  in  writing  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  learned  and  valuable  books,  which 
Iliowed  profound  learning,  a  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guages,  and  much  critical  fagacity ;  and  of  which  a 
lift  is  given  by  Antony  Wood.  Sir  Edward  died  at 
his  houfe  called  Rufhall  Hall,  in  S ta fiord fh ire,  June  2. 
1671  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Rufhall 
church. 

LEIGH  LIN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated  in  the 
county  of  Carlow,  and  province  of  Leinfter  ;  about 
43.  miles  from  Dublin,  near  the  river  Barrow.  It  is  a 
borough,  and  formerly  returned  two  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  patronage  in  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  this  being 
a  bifhopric  united  to  Ferns.  At  the  eaft  end  of  the 
church  of  Old  Leighlin  is  a  famous  well  covered  with 


great  afh  trees,  and  dedicated  to  St  Lafarian.  This  Leighlin 
place  was  formerly  a  city,  though  now  a  very  mean  vil-  .  B 
lage,  and  the  cathedral  has  been  kept  in  good  repair.  ,  ein  er_ 
It  was  a  foie  bifhopric,  founded  in  632,  and  joined  to 
Ferns  in  1600.  It  is  reported,  that  Gurmundus  a  Da- 
nifh  prince  was  buried  in  this  church.  The  laft  bifhop 
of  Leighlin  before  its  union  with  Ferns,  was  the  right 
reverend  Robert  Grave,  who  coming  by  fea  to  be  in- 
ftalled,  fuffered  fhipwreck  in  the  harbour  of  Dublin, 
and  perifhed  in  the  waves.  This  cathedral  was  burnt 
to  the  ground,  it  is  faid,  by  lightning  ;  and  rebuilt, 

A.  D.  1232,  then  dedicated  to  St  Lafarian  or  Lazari- 
nus,  before  mentioned  ;  fince  the  fees  were  joined,  it  is 
made  ufe  of  as  a  parifh  church.  Leighlin  bridge  is 
fituated  about  two  miles  from  this  village  ;  it  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Irifli  in  1577.  Here  are  the  remains  of 
a  caftle  and  of  an  old  abbey.  This  is  a  poll  town,  and 
has  fairs  in  May,  September,  and  O&ober. 

LEIGHTON,  Robert,  archbifhop  of  Glafgow. 

During  Cromwell’s  ufurpation,  he  was  minifter  of  a 
church  near  Edinburgh,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
his  charity,  and  his  averfion  to  religious  and  political 
difputes.  The  minifters  were  then  called  over  yearly- 
in  the  fynod,  and  were  commonly  afked,  Whether  they 
had  preached  to  the  times  ?  “  For  God’s  fake  (anfwer- 
ed  Leighton),  when  all  my  brethren  preach  to  the 
times,  fuffer  me  to  preach  about  eternity.”  His  mo¬ 
deration,  however,  giving  offence,  he  retired  to  a  life 
of  privacy.  But  foon  after,  he  was  called  by  the  una¬ 
nimous  voice  of  the  magiftrates,  to  prefide  over  the  col¬ 
lege  of  Edinburgh  ;  where,-  during  ten  years,  he  dis¬ 
played  all  the  talents  of  a  prudent,  wife,  and  learned 
governor.  Soon  after  the  Reftoration,  when  the  ill- 
judged  affair  of  introducing  Epifcopacy  into  Scotland 
was  refolved  on,  Leighton  was  confecrated  bifhop  of 
Dunblane,  and  immediately  gave  an  inftance  of  his 
moderation  :  for  when  Sharpe  and  the  other  biftiops  in¬ 
tended  to  enter  Edinburgh  in  a  pompous  manner, 
Leighton  remonftrated  againft  it ;  but  finding  that  what 
he  faid  had  no  weight,  he  left  them,  and  went  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  alone.  Leighton,  in  his  own  diocefe,  fet  fuch  a 
remarkable  example  of  moderation,  that  he  was  revered 
even  by  the  moft  rigid  of  the  oppofite  party.  He  went 
about,  preaching  without  any  appearance  of  pomp  ; 
he  gave  all  he  had  to  the  poor  ;  and  removed  none  of 
the  minifters,  however  exceptionable  he  might  think 
their  political  principles.  But  finding  that  none  of  the 
other  bifhops  would  be  induced  to  join,  as  he  thought, 
properly  in  the  work,  he  went  to  the  king,  and  refign- 
ed  his  bifhopric,  telling  him  he  would  not  have  a  hand 
in  fuch  oppreflive  meafures.  Soon  after,  the  king  and 
council,  partly  induced  by  this  good  bifhop’s  remon- 
ftrances,  and  partly  by  their  own  obfervations,  refolved 
to  carry  on  the  caufe  of  Epifcopacy  in  Scotland  on  a 
different  plan  ;  and  with  this  view,  Leighton  was  per- 
fuaded  to  accept  of  the  archbifhopric  of  Glafgow,  on 
which  he  made  one  effort  more  ;  but  finding  it  not  in 
his  power  to  Item  the  violence  of  the  times,  he  refigned 
his  archbifhopric,  and  retired  into  Suffex,  where  he  de¬ 
voted  himfelf  to  a£I$  of  piety.  He  died  in  the  year 
1684.  Fie  was  of  a  moft  amiable  difpofition,  ftri£t  in 
his  life,  polite,  cheerful,  engaging  in  his  manners,  and 
profoundly  learned.  He  left  many  fermons.  and  ufeful 
trails,  which  are  greatly  efteemed. 

LEINSTER,  the  caftern  province  of  Ireland,  bound¬ 
ed 
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Leinfter  cd  by  Ulfter  on  the  north  *,  St  George’s,  or  the  Irifh 
11  channel,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  ♦,  and  by  the  provinces 
Leith,  of  Connaught  and  Munfter  on  the  weft.  The  capital 
city  of  this  province  and  of  the  kingdom  is  Dublin. 
It  contains  12  counties,  viz.  Carlow,  Dublin,  Kil¬ 
dare,  Kilkenny,  King’s  county,  Longford,  Louth, 
Meath,  Queen’s  county,  Weft  Meath,  Wexford,  and 
Wicklow.  It  is  the  moft  level  and  beft  cultivated  pro¬ 
vince  in  the  kingdom 5  containing  2,642,958  Irifh 
plantation  acres,  858  parifhes,  99  baronies,  and  53 
boroughs 5  it  is  about  1  24  miles  long  and  74  broad, 
and  expends  from  510  45'  to  550  45'  north  latitude. 
Dermond  king  of  Leinfter  marrying  his  daughter  Eva 
to  Strongbow  earl  of  Pembroke,  on  his  deceafe  made 
him  his  univerfal  heir  5  whereby  the  earl  inherited 
the  province  of  Leinfter,  and  was  afterwards  enfeoff¬ 
ed  of  it  by  Henry  II.  He  died  in  1176,  and  left  an 
only  daughter  Ifabel,  efpoufed  to  William  Marfhal  earl 
of  Pembroke  ;  by  her  he  had  five  fons,  who  fucceed- 
ed  to  his  great  eftates  in  Leinfter.  This  province 
gives  title  of  duke  to  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
Fitzgerald.  In  the  early  ages,  this  diftrift  was  almoft 
one  continued  foreft,  and  was  principally  the  feat  of 
the  Kinfelaghs. 

LEIPSIC,  a  large,  ftrong,  and  populous  town  of 
Mifnia  in  Germany,  with  a  caftle,  and  a  famous  uni- 
verfity.  It  is  neat,  and  regularly  built,  and  the  ftreets 
are  lighted  in  the  night  5  it  carries  on  a  great  trade, 
and  has  a  right  to  flop  and  fell  the  merchandifes  de- 
figned  to  pafs  through  it,  and  the  country  for  75  miles 
round  has  the  fame  privilege.  There  are  three  great 
fairs  every  year,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Eafter 
and  Michaelmas,  which  laft  15  days  each.  There  are 
fix  handiome  colleges  belonging  to  the  univerfity,  be- 
fides  the  private  colleges.  The  townhoufe  makes  an 
indifferent  appearance,  but  the  exchange  is  a  fine  ftruc- 
ture.  The  towm  was  taken  by  the  king  of  Pruflia  in 
the  late  v/ar,  but  given  up  by  the  peace  in  1763.  It 
is  feated  in  a  plain  between  the  rivers  Saale  and  Muld, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Playffe,  the  Elfter,  and  the 
Barde.  E.  Long.  12.  55.  N.  Lat.  51.  19. 

LEITH,  (anciently  called  Inverleith),  the  port  of 
Edinburgh,  is  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  about 
twro  miles  from  the  capital.  It  is  built  on  both  fides  of 
the  harbour ;  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called 
* North  and  South  Leith.  The  communication  between 
thefe  was  by  a  ftone  bridge  of  three  arches  founded  by 
Robert  Ballantyne  abbot  of  Holyroodhoufe  in  1493,  but 
feme  time  ago  pulled  down.  The  harbour  is  formed  by 
the  conflux  of  the  rivulet  called  the  Water  of  Leith  with 
the  frith  of  Forth.  The  depth  of  water,  at  neap  tides  is 
about  nine  feet ;  but  in  high  fpring  tides,  it  is  about 
16  feet.  In  the  beginning  of  the  1 8 th  century,  the 
town  council  of  Edinburgh  improved  the  harbour  at 
an  enormous  expence,  by  extending  a  ftone  pier  a  con- 
fiderable  way  into  the  fea.  In  1777,  they  ere&ed  an 
additional  ftone  quay  towards  its  weft  fide.  Upwards 
of  100  (hips  could  then  lie  conveniently  in  this  port  : 
but  it  can  now  admit  of  a  much  greater  number,  in  con- 
fequence  of  having  lately  undergone  great  improve¬ 
ments.  In  order  to  enlarge  it,  the  old  bridge  was 
pulled  down,  and  an  elegant  drawbridge  ere&ed  a 
little  to  the  eaft  ward  of  the  former  fite.  It  is  accom¬ 
modated  with  wet  and  dry  docks,  and  other  conveni¬ 
ences  for  {hip-building,  which  is  there  Carried  on  to 
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fomc  extent,  as  veffels  come  to  Leith  to  be  repaired 
from  many  parts  of  Scotland.  A  new  bafon  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  opened  in  1805,  which  affords  a  fate  and 
convenient  ftation  for  trading  veffds  5  and  another  is  now 
(1813)  in  confiderable  forwardnefs.  The  road  of  Leith 
affords  good  anchorage  for  {hips  of  the  greateft  fize. 

About  the  clofe  of  the  American  war,  when  the 
people  wrere  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  Paul  Jones 
in  the  frith  with  no  more  than  three  armed  veffels, 
threatening  to  deftroy  all  the  (hips  in  the  roads  and 
harbour,  a  battery  was  eredled  to  the  weftward  of  the 
citadel,  mounting  nine  guns.  A  party  of  artillery  with 
a  confiderable  park  is  conftantly  ftationed  at  the  bat¬ 
tery,  which  is  kept  in  excellent  repair. 

The  harbour  of  Leith  was  granted  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  Edinburgh  by  King  Robert  in  13295  but  the 
banks  of  the  harbour  belonged  to  Logan  of  Reftalrig, 
a  turbulent  and  ambitious  baron,  from  whom  the  citi¬ 
zens  w’ere  under  the  necefiity  of  purchafing  the  bank 
or  wafte  piece  of  ground  between  the  houfes  and  the 
rivulet  above  mentioned,  for  the  purpofes  of  wharfs,  as 
well  as  for  erecting  (hops  and  granaries,  neither  of 
which  they  could  do  before.  As  the  fituation  of  Leith, 
however,  is  much  more  convenient  for  trade  than  that 
of  Edinburgh,  which  is  two  miles  diftant  from  the  har¬ 
bour,  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  have  fallen  upon 
various  methods  of  reftraining  the  trade  of  Leith.  They 
firft  purchafed,  from  Logan  of  Reftalrig,  an  exclufive 
privilege  of  carrying  on  every  fpecies  of  traffic  in  the 
town  of  Leith,  and  of  keeping  warehoufes  and  inns 
for  the  entertainment  of  ftrangers  in  that  place  5  and 
m  1483,  the  town  council  prohibited,  under  fevere 
penalties,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  from  taking 
into  partnerfhip  any  inhabitant  of  Leith.  To  free 
themfelVes  from  this  oppreflion,  the  people  of  Leith 
purchafed  the  fuperiority  of  their  town  from  Logan  of 
Reftalrig,  for  3000I.  Scots,  and  it  was  erected  into 
a  burgh  of  "barony  by  the  queen  regent,  Mary  of  Lor¬ 
raine,  who  promifed  to  ere<ft  it  into  a  royal  borough. 
She  died,  however,  before  this  was  accomplifhed  5 
and  upon  her  death,  Francis  and  Mary,  in  violation  of 
the  private  rights  of  the  people  of  Leith,  refold  the 
fuperiority  to  the  towm  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  it  has 
fince  been  confirmed  by  grants  from  fucceflive  fove- 
reigns. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  difturbances  at  the  Re¬ 
formation,  the  queen  regent  caufed  the  whole  town  to 
be  fortified,  that  the  French  troops  might  have  a  more 
ready  inlet  into  the  kingdom.  It  was  accordingly 
furrounded  with  a  wall,  having  eight  baftions :  but 
this  wall  went  no  farther  than  the  ftreet  now  called 
Re  card's  nook ,  becaufe  at  that  time  the  fea  came 
up  the  length  of  that  ftreet*,  and  even  as  late  as  1623, 
a  heufe  fituated  exaftly  where  the  weigh-houfe  is  at 
prefent,  is  deferibed  as  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the 
4<  fand  of  the  fea-fhore»’?  All  that  fpace,  therefore, 
on  which  the  row  of  houfes  neareft  the  harbour  of 
Leith  now  ftands,  has  been  gained  fince  that  time 
from  the  fea. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  a  fortification  was  ere&cd 
at  Leith  by  the  Covenanters.  Cromwell  built  a  ftrong 
fort  at  the  place  ft  ill  called  the  citadel  in  North  Leith  5 
but  it  was  pulled  down  on  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II. 
by  order  of  government.  A  gate  with  portcullifes 
are  the  prefent  remains  of  that  fortification. — A  pa- 
5  C  lace 
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lace  alfo  appears  to  have  formerly  Hood  here,  fituated 
at  the  north-eaft  boundaries  of  the  former  town,  on 
the  fpot  where  the  prefent  weigh-houfe  (lands.  It  was 
deftroyed  by  the  Englifh  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  remains  of  this  building,  called  the  king's  work , 
with  a  garden,  and  a  piece  of  wade  land  that  furround- 
ed  it,  was  erefted  into  a  barony  by  James  VI.  and 
bellowed  upon  Bernard  Lindfay  of  Lochill,  groom 
of  the  chamber  to  that  prince.  He  is  faid  to  have 
fully  repaired,  and  appropriated  it  to  the  recreations 
of  the  court ;  but  it  foon  fell  from  its  dignity,  and  be¬ 
came  fubfervient  to  much  more  ignoble  purpofes.  The 
tennis  court  was  converted  into  a  weigh-houfe  5  and 
the  (Ireet  which  bounds  it  flill  bears  the  name  of  the 
founder,  from  whence  it  is  called  Bernard’s  nook . 

As  fLeith  lay  within  the  parifh  of  Reflalrig,  the 
church  of  Reflalrig  was  of  confequence  the  place  of 
worfhip  for  the  inhabitants  of  Leith  }  but  in  1650 
the  Affembly  ordered  that  church  to  be  pulled  down 
as  a  monument  of  idolatry,  fo  that  Leith  wanted  a 
parifh  church  for  upwards  of  50  years.  During  that 
period  they  reforted  for  worfhip  to  a  large  and  beau¬ 
tiful  chapel  already  built,  and  dedicated  to  St  Mary, 
which  is  now  called  South  Leith  Church  ;  and  in  1609 
this  chapel  was  by  authority  of  parliament  declared 
to  be  the  parilh  church  of  the  diflridl  :  fo  that  Reftal¬ 
rig  is  now  in  the  parifh  of  South  Leith,  as  the  latter 
was  formerly  in  that  of  Reflalrig.  In  1772,  a  chapel 
of  eafe  was  ere£led  by  the  inhabitants,  as  the  parifh 
church  was  infufRcient  to  contain  the  number  of  hear¬ 
ers.  There  are  alfo  an  Epifcopal  and  feveral  diffenting 
congregations  in  Leith.  North  Leith  is  a  parifh  by 
itfelf,  and  the  church  which  is  propofed  (1807)  to  be 
rebuilt,  is  fituated  at' what  was  the  north  end  of  the 
old  bridge. 

Though  a  very  great  trade  is  carried  on  between 
Leith  and  many  foreign  ports,  yet  the  articles  of  ex¬ 
port  and  import  flu£luate  fo  much,  that  it  would  be 
ufelefs  to  enter  into  any  details  either  as  to  fpeeies  or 
quantity.  In  general,  the  imports  from  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  are  wines,  brandy,  and  fruits  \  from 
the  Weft  Indies  and  America,  rice,  indigo,  rum,  fu- 
gar,  and  logwood.  But  the  principal  foreign  trade  of 
Leith  is  by  the  eaflern  Teas,  for  the  navigation  of  which 
it  is  raoft  happily  fituated.  To  Germany,  Holland, 
and  the  Baltic,  it  exports  lead,  glafs  ware,  linen  and 
woollen  fluffs,  and  a  variety  of  other  goods  5  and  from 
thence  it  imports  immenfe  quantities  of  timber,  oak 
bark,  hides,  linen  rags,  pearl  afhes,  flax,  hemp,  tar,  and 
many  other  articles.  The  Baltic  trade  has  long  been 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  vaft 
increafe  of  new  buildings  in  Edinburgh  and  its  envir¬ 
ons.  The  coafting  trade  is  a  principal  branch  for  the 
Slipping  at  Leith,  including  thofe  which  belong  to  other 
ports  on  the  Forth,  which  are  faid  to  make  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  tonnage  of  the  Leith  veffels.  The  (hips 
employed  in  the  London  trade  are  in  general  of  a  large 
fize,  elegantly  conflru&ed,  well  manned,  and  furnifh- 
ed  with  excellent  accommodations  for  paffengers.  The 
larged  fhips  in  this  port,  however,  are  thofe  employed 
in  the  Greenland  fifhery. 

The  (hipping  at  Leith  renders  the  demand  for  ropes, 
fail  cloth,  and  cordage,  very  confiderable  and  differ¬ 
ent  companies  carry  on  thefe  manUfo&ures,  befides 
private  perfons  who  deal  lefs  confiderably.  The  firft 


of  thofe  companies  was  eflablifhed  in  the  beginning  of  L 
the  1 8th  century.  This  has  proved  a  profperous  and  “ 
lucrative  concern. 

In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  amanufaftory  of 
green  glafs  was  eflablifhed  at  the  citadel  of  Leith. 
Chopin  bottles  were  fold  at  4s.  6d.  per  dozen,  and 
other  bottles  in  proportion,  boon  afterwards  this  ar¬ 
ticle  was  manufadlured  alfo  in  North  Leith  }  and  in 
1707,  chopin  bottles  were  fold  at  2s.  6d.  per  dozen, 
and  fo  on  proportionably.  That  houfe  being  burnt 
down  in  1746,  a  new  houfe  was  built  the  following 
year  on  South  Leith  fands,  and  an  additional  one  in 
1764.  Two  companies  are  now  (1807)  engaged  in 
the  glafs  manufacture ;  the  one  for  common  bottles,  and 
the  other  for  window  glafs  and  cryftal  ware  of  all 
forts. 

Manufactures  of  foft  foap  and  candles  were  ereCled 
by  St  Clair  of  Iloflin  and  fome  merchants  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  in  1750,  and  the  latter  in  1770  :  a  manufacture 
of  hard  foap  was  alfo  eflablifhed  in  1770.  Befides 
thefe,  there  are  a  confiderable  manufacture  for  making 
cards  with  which  wool  is  combed,  a  great  carpet  fac¬ 
tory,  and  feveral  iron  forges.  There  was  alfo  a  fugar 
houfe  :  but  it  has  been  given  up,  as  has  likewife  Mr 
St  Clair’s  foap  work. 

There  is  befide  a  branch  of  the  Britifh  Linen  Com¬ 
pany,  a  banking  houfe  in  Leith,  called  the  Leith  Bank¬ 
ing  Company ,  who  iffue  notes  and  carry  on  bufinefs  to  a 
confiderable  extent.  An  elegant  building  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  this  company  is  now  (1807)  ereCting. 

The  inhabitants  of  Leith  were  divided  into  four 
claffes;  and  thefe  ereCted  into  corporations  by  the  queen 
dowager,  Mary  of  Lorraine.  Thefe  were  mariners,  s 
maltmen,  trades,  and  traffickers.  The  firft  of  thefe 
confided  of  fhipmaflers  and  failors  \  the  fecond,  of 
malt-makers  and  brewers  5  the  third,  of  coopers,  ba¬ 
kers,  fmiths,  wrights,  &c.  5  and  the  fourth,  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  fhopkeepers.  Of  thefe  corporations  the 
mariners  are  the  mod  confiderable.  They  obtained 
from  Mary  of  Lorraine  a  gift,  afterwards  ratified  by 
William  and  Mary,  of  one  penny  duty  on  the  ton  of 
goods  in  the  harbour  of  Leith,  for  the  fupport  of  their 
poor.  This  duty,  which  not  many  years  ago  did  not 
amount  to  40I.  a-year,  now  rifes  from  70I.  to  120I. 
as  trade  flourifhes.  For  the  fame  purpofes  the  fhip- 
mafters  alfo  pay  6d.  a  pound  out  of  their  own  wages 
annually  \  and  the  like  fum  they  give  upon  the  wages 
of  their  failors.  From  thefe  and  other  donations,  this 
corporation  is  enabled  to  pay  from  600I.  to  700I.  a- 
year  to  their  poor.  Oppofite  to  South  Leith  church 
there  is  a  large  houfe  belonging  to  them,  called  the 
Trinity  Hofpital ,  becaufe  originally  confecrated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity.  In  this  houfe  fome  of  their  poor  ufed 
formerly  to  be  maintained,  but  now  they  are  all  out- 
penfioners.  Befides  other  apartments,  this  hofpital 
contains  a  large  handfome  hall  for  the  meetings  of  tue 
corporation.  Adjoining  to  the  fchool  houfe  there  is 
another  hofpital,  called  King  James's  Hofpital ;  which 
bears  upon  its  front  the  cypher  and  arms  of  that  prince* 
Here  fome  poor  women  belonging  to  the  other  corpo¬ 
rations  are  maintained. 

As  the  towm  of  Leith  was  very  ill  fupplied  with  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  flreets  were  neither  properly  cleaned  nor 
lighted,  an  a£l  for  remedying  thefe  defe6ls  was  paffed 
in  the  year  1771,  appointing  certain  perfons  from 
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Leith  mong  tKe  rnagi  ft  rates  of  Edinburgh,  lords  of  fefiion. 
Lei  and  ^habitants  °f  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  members  of 
e^n  the  corporations  of  Leith,  commifjioners  of  police ;  em¬ 
powering  them  to  put  this  a 61  in  execution  ;  and,  for 
that  purpofe,  to  levy  a  fuifi  not  exceeding  6d.  in  the 
pound  upon  the  valued  rent  of  Leith.  The  great 
change  which  has  fince  taken  place  on  the  ftreets  of 
Leith  (hows  the  good  effe6t  of  this  a6l,  and  that  it  has 
both  been  judicioufly  prepared,  and  attentively  execu¬ 
ted.  Leith,  however,  has  never  been  well  fupplied 
with  water  j  that  brought  in  pipes  from  Lochend  in  the 
eaftern  part  of  the  pariili  is  not  of  a  good  quality,  for 
it  is  not  derived  from  fprings. 

Leith  was  computed  to  contain,  in  1801,  above 
15,000  inhabitants.  The  government  of  the  town  is 
vetted  in  a  magiftrate  fent  from  Edinburgh,  having  ad¬ 
miral’s  power  ;  and  in  two  refiding  bailies  eleftea  by 
the  town  council. 

LEITRIM,  a  county  of  Ireland,  fituated  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Connaught,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  bay 
of  Donnegal  and  part  of  Fermanagh,  on  the  fouth  and 
weft  by  Sligo  and  Rofcommon,  and  on  the  eaft  by  Fer¬ 
managh  and  Cavan.  It  is  a  fruitful  county  5  and, 
though  mountainous,  produces  great  herds  of  black  cat¬ 
tle  *,  but  has  few  places  of  note.  It  contains  206,830 
Irifh  plantation  acres,  2J  parifhes,  5  baronies,  and  2 
boroughs,  and  formerly  fent  fix  members  to  parliament ; 
and  is  about  42  miles  long,  and  17  broad. 

Leitrim,  the  (hire  town  of  the  county  of  that 
name,  is  pleafantlv  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Shannon,  about  80  miles  from  Dublin ;  and  appears 
to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  fome  note.  St  Mac 
Liegus,  fonofCernac,  was  bi(hop  here :  and  his  fef- 
tival  is  obferved  on  the  8th  of  February. 

LE1XLIP,  a  poft  and  fair  town  of  Ireland  plea- 
fantly  fituated  in  the  county  of  Kildare  and  province 
of  Leinfter,  about  eight  miles  from  Dublin.  Near  it 
are  the  ruins  of  the  church  and  cattle  of  Confy.  The 
cattle  of  Leixlip  is  beautifully  fituated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Liftey  :  it  is  a  fine  edifice,  with  large  and 
pleafant  gardens,  at  one  fide  of  which  is  a  fine  water¬ 
fall  called  the  Salmon  leap ,  there  being  plenty  of  that 
fpecies  of  fifh  hereabouts.  A  mile  from  this  is  Cattle- 
town,  the  magnificent'  feat  of  Mr  Conolly. 

LELAND,  John,  a  celebrated  Englifti  antiquary, 
was  born  in  London  about  the  year  1507.  Having 
loft  his  parents  when  a  child,  he  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  find  a  friend  and  patron  in  one  Mr  Thomas 
Miles,  who  placed  him  in  St  Paul’s  fchool,  of  which 
the  grammarian  Lilye  was  matter.  From  that  fchool 
he  was  fent  to  Chrift’s  college,  Cambridge  ;  whence, 
after  fome  years  refidence,  he  removed  to  All  Souls, 
Oxford.  From  Oxford  he  went  to  Paris,  chiefly  with 
a  defign  to  ftudy  the  Greek  language,  which  at  that 
time  was  but  little  underitood  in  this  kingdom.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  took  orders,  and  was  foon 
appointed  chaplain  to  King  Henry  VIII.  who  alfo 
gave  him  the  reftory  of  Poppeling,  in  the  marfties  of 
Calais,  appointed  him  his  librarian,  and  in  1533 
granted  to  him  by  commifiion  under  the  great  leal, 
the  office  of  king’s  antiquary  5  an  office  never  borne 
by  any  other  perfon  before  or  fince.  By  this  com¬ 
mifiion  he  was  empowered  to  fearch  for  ancient  writ¬ 
ings  in  all  the  libraries  of  colleges,  abbeys,  priories, 
in  his  majetty’s  dominions.  We  are  told  by  his 
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laft  biographer,  that  he  renounced  Popeiy  foon  after  I 
his  return  to  England ;  but  he  quotes  no  authority.  v““ 
Be  this  as  it  may,  in  1536  he  obtained  a  difpenfa- 
tion  to  keep  a  curate  at  Poppeling,  and  fet  out  011  his 
journey  in  fearch  of  antiquities.  In  this  employment 
he  fpent  fix  years,  during  which  time  he  vifited  every 
part  of  England  where  monuments  of  antiquity  were 
to  be  expedted.  After  his  return,  in  the  year  1542,  he 
w'as  prefented  by  the  king  to  the  rich  re£lory  of  Hafe- 
ley  in  Oxfordlhire;  and  in  the  following  year  he  gave 
him  a  prebend  of  King’s  college,  now'  Chrift’s  church, 
in  Oxford,  befides  that  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Knowle,  in 
the  cathedral  of  Salifbury.  Being  thus  amply  pro¬ 
vided  for,  he  retired  to  a  houfe  of  his  own  in  the  pariftt 
of  St  Michael  le  Querne  in  London,  where  he  fpent 
fix  years  more  in  digefting  the  materials  which  he  had 
colle6ted.  King  Henry  VIII.  died  in  x 547  >  and  in 
a  (hort  time  after,  poor  Leland  loft  his  fenfes.  He  was 
at  firft  feized  with  a  deep  melancholy,  which  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  total  deprivation  of  his  reafon.  In  this 
dreadful  date  he  continued  till  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1552,  when  he  was  happily  rcleafed  by  death. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Michael  le  Querne,  ' 
which  was  deftroyed  by  the  fire  in  1666.  Mr  Leland 
is  remembered  as  a  man  of  great  learning,  an  univer- 
fal  linguift,  an  excellent  Latin  poet,  and  a  raoft  inde¬ 
fatigable  and  fkilful  antiquary.  On  his  death,  King 
Edw'ard  VI.  gave  all  his  papers  to  Sir  John  Checke, 
his  tutor  and  Latin  fecretary  of  date.  The  king  dying, 
and  Sir  John  being  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom,  he 
gave  four  folio  volumes  of  Iceland’s  collections  to 
Humphrey  Purefoy,  Efq.  which  in  1612,  were  by 
hU  fon  given  to  William  Burton,  author  of  the  hiftory 
of  Leicefterfhire.  This  gentleman  alfo  became  pof- 
fefled  of  the  Itinerary  in  8  vols  folio,  v/hich,  in  1632, 
he  depofited  in  the  Bodleian  library.  Many  other  of 
Leland’s  manuferipts,  after  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Checke,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Paget,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Cecil,  and  others,  which  at  laft  fortunately  came 
into  the  pofleftion  of  Sir  John  Cotton.  Thefe  manu¬ 
feripts  were  of  great  ufe  to  all  our  fubfequent  antiqua¬ 
rians,  particularly  Camden,  Sir  William  Dugdale, 
Stowe,  Lambard,  Dr  Batteley,  Ant.  Wood,  &c.  His 
Itinerary  throughout  mod  parts  of  England  and  Wales, 
was  publiftied'by  MrHearne,  9  vols.  8vo,  in  1710-11  j 
as  was  alfo  his  Collc&anea  de  rebus  Britannicis ,  6  vols. 
8vo,  in  1715. 

Leland,  Johny  a  diftinguiftied  writer  in  defence  of 
Chriftianity,  was  born  at  Wigan  in  Lancaihire  in  1691, 
of  eminently  pious  and  virtuous  parents.  They  took 
the  earlieft  care  to  feafon  his  mind  with  proper  inft ruc¬ 
tions  \  but,  in  his  fixth  year,  the  fmallpox  deprived 
him  of  his  underftanding  and  memory,  and  expunged 
all  his  former  ideas.  He  continued  in  this  deplorable 
date  near  a  twelvemonth,  when  his  faculties  feemed  to 
fpring  up  anew'  5  and  though  he  did  not  retain  the 
leaft  traces  of  any  impreftions  made  on  him  before  the 
diftemper,  yet  he  now  difeovered  a  quick  apprehenfion 
and  ftrong  memory.  In  a  few  years  after,  his  parents 
fettled  in  Dublin,  which  fituation  gave  him  an  eafy 
introduction  to  learning  and  the  fciences.  When  he 
was  properly  qualified  by  years  and  ftudy,  he  was  call¬ 
ed  to  be  paftor  to  a  congregation  of  Proteftant  difien- 
ters  in  that  city.  He  was  an  able  and  acceptable 
preacher,  but  his  labours  were  not  confined  to  the  pul- 
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pit.  The  many  attacks  made  on  Chriftianity,  and  by 
tome  writers  of  no  contemptible  abilities,  engaged  him 
^  to  confider  the  fubjeft  with  the  exadleft  care,  and  the 
moft  faithful  examination.  Upon  the  mod  deliberate 
inquiry,  the  truth  and  divine  original,  as  well  as  the 
excellence  and  importance  of  Chridianity,  appearing 
to  him  with  great  ludre,  he  publifhed  anfwers  to  feve- 
ral  authors  who  appeared  fucet (lively  in  that  caufe. 

He  was  indeed  a  mader  in  this  controverfy  ;  and  his 
hidory  of  it,  dyled  u  A  View  of  the  Deidical  Writers 
that  have  appeared  in  England  in  the  lad  and  prefent 
Century,”  &. c.  is  very  greatly  and  defervedly  efteem- 
ed.  In  the  decline  of  life  he  publifhed  another  labo¬ 
rious  work,  entitled  “  The  Advantage  and  Neceflity 
of  the  Chridian  Revelation,  fhown  from  the  State  of 
Religion  in  the  ancient  Heathen  World,  efpecially 
with  refpeft  to  tbe  Knowledge  and  Worfhip  of  the  One 
true  God  ;  a  Rule  of  Moral  Duty,  and  a  State  of  Fu¬ 
ture  Rewards  and  PuniQiments :  to  which  is  prefixed, 
a  long  and  preliminary  Difcourfe  on  Natural  and  Re¬ 
vealed  Religion,”  2  vols  4to.  This  noble  and  exten- 
five  fubjeft,  the  feveral  parts  of  which  have  been  (light¬ 
ly  and  occafionally  handled  by  other  writers,  Leland 
has  treated  at  large  with  the  greated  care,  accuracy, 
and  candour.  And,  in  his  “  View  of  the  Deidical 
Writers,”  his  cool  and  difpadionate  manner  of  treating 
their  arguments,  and  his  folid  confutation  of  them, 
have  contributed  more  to  deprefs  the  caufe  of  atheifm 
and  infidelity,  than  the  angry  zeal  of  warm  difputants. 

Rut  not  only  his  learning  and  abilities,  but  alfo  his 
amiable  temper,  great  modedy,  and  exemplary  life,  re¬ 
commended  his  memory  to  general  edeem  and  affec¬ 
tion.  He  died  in  1766. 

L  EL  EG  E  IS,  the  ancient  name  of  Miletus,  from 
the  Leleges,  the  firft  inhabitants  of  it. 

LELEGES,  anciently  a  people  of  Ada,  of  Greek 
original:  the  name  denoting  “  a  colledlion  of  people:” 
they  fird  occupied  the  iflands  ;  then  padingover  to  the 
continent,  they  fettled  partly  in  Myda  on  the  Sinus 
Adramyttenus,  and  partly  in  that  part  of  Ionia  next 
Caria. — There  were  Leleges  alfo  of  Laconia.  Thefe 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  Altes  their  king.  Achilles 
plundered  their  country,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Halicarnaflus,  where  they  fixed 
their  habitation.— The  inhabitants  of  Laconia  and  of 
Megara  alfo  bore  this  name  for  fome  time,  from  Lelex 
one  of  their  kings. 

LELEX,  an  Egyptian  who  came  with  a  colony  to 
Megara,  where  he  reigned  about  200  years  before  the 
Trojan  war.  His  fubjefls  were  called  from  him  Lele¬ 
ges, — Alfo  the  name  of  a  Greek  who  was  the  firlt  king 
of  Laconia  in  Peloponnefus.  His  fubjedls  were  alfo 
called  Leleges ,  and  the  country  where  he  reigned  Le - 
legia. 

LELY,  Sir  Peter,  an  eminent  painter,  was  born 
in  Weflphalia  in  the  year  1617.  He  was  placed  as  a 
difciple  with  Peter  Grebber  at  Haerlem  ;  and  in  1641 
was  induced,  by  the  encouragement  Charles  I.  gave  to 
the  fine  arts,  to  come  to  England.  He  became  date- 
painter  to  Charles  II.  who  knighted  him  ;  and  being  as 
complete  a  gentleman  as  a  painter,  that  king  took  plea- 
furein  converfing  with  him.  He  pra£lifed  portrait  paint¬ 
ing,  and  fucceeded  fo  well  that  he  was  preferred  before 
all  his  contemporaries.  Hence  he  became  perpetually 
involved  in  bufinefs  ;  fo  that  he  was  thereby  prevented 
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from  going  into  Italy  to  finifli  the  courfe  of  his  ftu- 
dies,  which  in  his  younger  days  he  was  very  defirous 
of:  however,  he  made  himfelf  amends,  by  getting  the 
bed  draw  ings,  prints,  and  paintings,  of  the  mod  cele¬ 
brated  Italian  mailers.  Among  thefe  were  the  better 
part  of  the  Arundel  Collection,  which  he  had  from 
that  family,  many  whereof  were  fold  after  his  death  at 
prodigious  rates,  bearing  upon  them  his  ufual  mark 
of  P.  L. — The  advantage  he  reaped  from  this  collec¬ 
tion,  the  bed  chofen  of  any  one  of  his  time,  appears 
from  that  admirable  ilyle  which  he  acquired  by  daily 
converfing  with  the  works  of  thofe  great  matters.  In 
his  correct  draught  and  beautiful  colouring,  but  more 
efpecially  in  the  graceful  airs  of  his  heads,  and  the 
pleafing  variety  of  his  podures,  together  with  the  gentle 
and  loofe  management  of  the  draperies,  he  excelled 
mod  of  his  predecefiors.  Yet  the  critics  remark,  that 
he  preferved  in  almod  all  his  female  faces  a  drowfy 
fweetnefs  of  the  eyes  peculiar  to  himfelf ;  for  which  he 
is  reckoned  a  manneritt.  The  hands  of  his  portraits 
are  remarkably  fine  and  elegantly  turned  \  and  he  fre¬ 
quently  added  landfcapes  in  the  back  grounds  of  his 
pictures,  in  a  dyle  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  better  fuit- 
ed  to  his  fubjeCt  than  moil  men  could  do.  He  excel¬ 
led  likewife  in  crayon  painting.  He  was  familiar  with, 
and  much  refpeCted  by,  perfons  of  the  greated  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  kingdom.  He  became  enamoured  of  a 
beautiful  Englifn  lady,  to  whom  he  was  fome  time  af¬ 
ter  married  ;  and  he  purchafed  aneflate  at  Kew  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  to  which  he  often  retired  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  his  life.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1680 
at  London  ;  and  was  buried  at  Covent  Garden  church, 
where  there  is  a  marble  monument  ereCted  to  his  me¬ 
mory,  with  his  bud,  carved  by  Mr  Gibbons,  and  a  La¬ 
tin  epitaph,  written,  as  is  faid,  by  Mr  Flatman. 

LEMBERG,  a  town  of  Poland,  capital  of  Red 
Ruflia,  feated  in  the  palatinate  of  Lemburg,  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Pelteu.  It  is  pretty  well  fortified,  and  defended  by 
two  citadels,  one  of  which  is  feated  on  an  eminence  with¬ 
out  the  town.  The  fquare,  the  churches,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  are  magnificent;  and  it  is  a  large  and  rich 
trading  place.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  archbifhop, 
and  an  Armenian  as  well  as  a  Ruffian  bifhop  j  but  the 
Protedants  are  not  tolerated.  The  city  was  reduced 
to  the  lad  extremity  by  the  rebel  Cofiacs  and  Tartars, 
and  was  forced  to  redeem  itfelf  with  a  large  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney.  In  1672,  it  was  befieged  in  vain  by  the  Turks  y 
but  in  1704,  was  taken  by  dorm  by  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden.  E.  Long.  23.  59.  N.  Lat.  49.  51. 

LEMERY,  Nicholas,  a  celebrated  chemift,  born 
at  Rouen  in  Normandy  in  1645.  After  having  made 
the  tour  of  France,  he,  in  1672,  commenced  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  M.  Martyn  apothecary  to  Monfieur 
the  Prince  ;  and  performed  feveral  eourfes  of  chemittry 
in  the  laboratory  of  this  chemid  at  the  Hotel  de  Conde; 
which  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  and  edeem  of 
the  prince.  He  provided  himfelf  at  length  with  a  la¬ 
boratory  of  his  ow  n,  and  might  have  been  made  a  doc¬ 
tor  of  phyfic  :  but  he  chofe  to  continue  an  apothecary, 
from  his  attachment  to  chemidry,  in  which  he  opened 
public  leCtures  ;  and  his  confluence  of  fcholars  was  fo 
great  as  fcarcely  to  allow  him  room  to  perform  his 
operations.  The  true  principles  of  chemittry  in  his 
time  were  but  ill  underdood  ;  Lemery  W'as  the  firft 
who  aboliffied  the  fenfelcfs  jargon  of  barbarous  terms, 
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Lemery  reduced  the  fclence  to  clear  and  limple  ideas,  and  pro- 
11  mifed  nothing  that  he  did  not  perform.  In  1 68 1 ,  he 
^rc*105,  was  dilturbed  on  account  of  his  religion  ;  and  came  to 
England,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Charles  II.  : 
but  affairs  not  promifing  him  the  fame  tranquillity,  he 
returned  to  France,  and  fought  for  fhelter  under  a  doc¬ 
tor’s  degree  ;  but  the  revocation  of  the  edi£t  of  Nantz 
drove  him  into  the  Romifh  communion  to  avoid  perfe¬ 
ction.  He  then  became  affociate  chemift  and  penfion- 
ary  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  died  in 
17 15.  He  wrote,  A  courfe  of  chemiftry  ;  An  univer¬ 
sal  pharmacopoeia;  An  univerfal  treatife  of  drugs; 
and,  a  treatife  on  antimony. 

LEMING,  in  Zoology.  See  Mus,  Mammalia 
Index. 

LEMMA,  (of  Xctp&xva,  u  I  affume,”)  in  Mathema¬ 
tics,  denotes  a  previous  proportion,  laid  down  in  order 
to  clear  the  way  for  fome  following  demonstration  ; 
and  prefixed  either  to  theorems,  in  order  to  render 
their  demonilration  leis  perplexed  and  intricate  ;  or  to 
problems,  to  make  their  refolution  more  eafy  and  fhort. 
Thus,  to  prove  a  pyramid  one-third  of  a  prifm,  or  pa- 
rallelopiped,  of  the  fame  bafe  and  height  with  it,  the 
demonilration  whereof  in  the  ordinary  way  is  difficult 
and  troublefome  ;  this  lemma  may  be  premifed,  which 
is  proved  in  the  rules  of  progreflion,  that  the  fum  of 
the  feries  of  the  fquares,  in  numbers  in  arithmetical 
progreflion,  beginning  from  o,  and  going  on  1,4,  9, 
1 6,  25,  36,  &c.  is  always  fubtriple  of  the  fum  of  as 
many  terms,  each  equal  to  the  greatelt ;  or  is  always 
one-third  of  the  greatelt  term  multiplied  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  terms.  Thus,  to  find  the  inflection  of  a  curve 
line,  this  lemma  is  firlt  premifed,  that  a  tangent  may 
be  drawn  to  the  given  curve  in  a  given  point. 

So  in  phyfics,  to  the  demonilration  of  molt  propo¬ 
rtions,  fuch  lemmata  as  thefe  are  neceflfary  firlt  to  be 
allowed:  that  there  is  no  penetration  of  dimenfions ; 
that  all  matter  is  divifible  ;  and  the  like.  As  alfo  in 
the  theory  of  medicine,  that  where  the  blood  circu¬ 
lates,  there  is  life,  &c. 

LEMNA,  Duckmeat,  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  monoecia  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  54th  order,  Mifcellanece.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index. 

LEMNIAN  earth,  Terra  Lemnia ,  a  medicinal, 
aftringent  fort  of  earth,  of  a  fatty  confilterice  and  red- 
difh  colour ;  ufed  in  the  fame  cafes  as  BOLE.  It  has 
its  name  from  the  illand  of  Lemnos,  whence  it  is  chief¬ 
ly  brought.  Many  form  it  into  round  cakes,  and  im- 
prefs  a  feal  upon  it;  whence  it  is  alfo  called  terra  Ji - 
gillata.  A  fort  is  faid  to  be  imported  from  Sene¬ 
gal,  which  is  not  properly  an  earth,  though  *0  called, 
but  compofed  of  the  dried  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Baobab. 

LEMNIUS,  LiEViNUS,  a  famous  phylician,  born  at 
Ziric  Zee  in  Zealand,  in  1305.  He  pi'aftifed  phyfic 
with  applaufe  ;  and  after  his  wife’s  death  being  made 
prielt,  became  canon  of  Ziric  Zee,  where  he  died  in 
1 560.  He  left  feveral  works,  the  principal  of  which 
is  entitled  Deoccultis  natures  miraculis . 

LEMNOS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  noble  ifland  in 
the  /Egean  fea,  near  Thrace,  called  alfo  Dipolis ,  from 
its  confiding  of  two  towns.  The  firlt  inhabitants  w  ere 
the  Pelafgi,  or  rather  the  Thracians,,  who  were  mur¬ 


dered  by  their  wives.  After  them  came  the  children  Lemnos 
of  the  Lemnian  widows  by  the  Argonauts,  whole  de.  II 
feendants  were  at  lalt  expelled  by  the  Pelafgi,  about  •Lem^urcs< 
1100  years  before  the  Chriltrian  era.  Lemnos  is  about 
1 12  miles  in  circumference  according  to  Pliny;  who 
fays,  that  it  is  often  lhadowed  by  Mount  Athos,  though 
at  the  diltance  of  87  miles.  It  has  been  called  tipji- 
pyle  from  Queen  Hipiipyle.  It  is  famous  for  a  certain 
kind  of  earth  or  chalk  called  terra  Lemnia,  or  terra 
Jigillata,  from  the  feal  or  impreflion  which  it  can  bear, 
and  which  is  ufed  for  confoiidating  wounds.  As  the 
inhabitants  were  blackfmiths,  the  poets  have  taken  oc- 
cafion  to  fix  the  forges  of  Vulcan  in  that  illand,  and  to 
confecrate  the  whole  country  to  his  divinity.  Lemnos 
is  alfo  celebrated  for  a  labyrinth,  which,  according  to 
fome  traditions,  furpaffed  thofe  of  Crete  and  Egypt. 

Some  remains  of  it  were  Hill  vilible  in  the  age  of  Pliny. 

The  illand  of  Lemnos  was  reduced  under  the  power  of 
Athens  by  Miltiades. 

LEMON.  See  Citrus,  Botany  Index . 

LEMON  IJland,  one  of  the  Skelig  illands  fo  called  ; 
fituated  off  the  coalt  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  the 
province  of  Munlter  in  Ireland.  It  is  rather  a  round 
rock,  always  above  water,  and  therefore  no  way  dan¬ 
gerous  to  Ihips.  An  incredible  number  of  gannets  and 
other  birds  breed  here  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
gannet  nellies  nowhere  on  the  fouthern  coalts  of  Ire¬ 
land  but  on  this  rock,  though  many  of  them  are  feeri 
on  all  parts  of  our  coalt  011  the  wing.  There  is  ano¬ 
ther  rock  on  the  northern  coalt  of  Ireland  remarkable 
for  the  fame  circumltance. 

LEMONADE,  a  liquor  prepared  of  water,  fugar, 
and  lemon  or  citron  juice,  which  is  very  cooling  and 
grateful. 

LEMOVICES,  a  people  of  Aquitania,  fituated  be¬ 
tween  the  Bituriges  Cubi  to  the  north,  the  Arvernr  to 
the  ealt,  the  Cadurci  to  the  fouth,  and  the  Pi&ones  to 
the  welt.  Now  the  Limojin  and  La  Marche. 

LEMUR,  the  Maucauco,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds 
belonging  to  the  order  of  primates.  See  Mammalia 
Index. 

LEMURES,  in  antiquity,  fpirits  or  hobgoblins; 
reltlefs  ghoits  of  departed  perfons,  who  return  to  ter¬ 
rify  and  torment  the  living. 

Thefe  are  the  fame  with  larvec,  which  the  ancients 
imagined  to  wander  round  the  world,  to  frighten  good 
people,  and  plague  the  bad.  For  which  reafon  at 
Rome  they  had  lemuria  or  fealts  inllituted  to  appeafe 
the  manes  of  the  defun£t.  See  Lares. 

Apuleius  explains  the  ancient  notion  of  manes  thus:; 
the  louls  of  men  releafed  from  the  bands  of  the  body, 
and  freed  from  performing  their  bodily  fun&ions,  be¬ 
come  a  kind  of  demons  or  genii,  formerly  called  letnu~ 
res.  Of  thefe  lemures ,  thofe  that  were  kind  to  their 
families  were  called  lares  familiares ;  but  thofe  who 
for  their  crimes,  were  condemned  to  wander  continue 
ally,  without  meeting  with  any  place  of  reft,  and  ter¬ 
rified  good  men,  and  hurt  the  bad,  are  vulgarly  called. 
larvce. 

An  ancient  commentator  on  Horace  mentions,  that 
the  Romans  wrote  lemures  for  remures ;  which  laff 
word  was  formed  from  Remus,  who  was  killed  by  his, 
brother  Romulus,  and  who  returned  to  the  earth. to  tor¬ 
ment  him*. 

But 
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But  Apuleius  obferves,  that  in  the  ancient  Latin 
tongue  lemur  es  fignifies  the  foul  of  a  man  feparated  from 
the  body  by  death. 

LEMURIA,  orLEMURALiA,  a  fead  folemnized  at 
Rome  on  the  9th  of  May,  to  pacify  the  manes  of .  the 
dead,  or  in  honour  of  the  lemures. — It  was  inditut- 
ed  by  Romulus,  to  appeafe  the  ghod  of  his  murder- 
ed  brother  Remus,  which  he  thought  was  continually 
purfuing  him  to  revenge  the  horrid  crime. — The  name 
lemuria  is  therefore  fuppofed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Re- 
muria,  i.  e.  the  fead  of  Remus.  Sacrifices  continued 
for  three  nights,  the  temples  were  Quit  up,  and  mar¬ 
riages  were  prohibited  during  the  folemnity.  A  va¬ 
riety  of  whitnfieal  ceremonies  were  performed,  magical 
words  made  ufe  of,  and  the  ghofts  defired  to  withdraw, 
without  endeavouring  to  hurt  or  affright  their  friends 
above  ground.  The  chief  formalities  were  ablution, 
putting  black  beans  into  their  mouths,  and  beating 
kettles  and  pans,  to  make  the  goblins  keep  their  di¬ 
fiance. 

LENA,  a  great  river  of  Siberia  in  Alia,  which 
takes  its  rife  in  N.  Lat.  50.  30.  and  E.  Long.  124.  30. 
from  Ferro.  After  traverfing  a  large  tra£l  of  country,  it 
divides  itfelf  into  five  branches  about  Lat.  730.  Three 
of  thefe  run  wedward,  and  two  eallward,  by  which  it 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Icy  fea.  Its  three  weftern 
mouths  lie  in  1430  E.  Long,  from  Ferro,  but  the 
eaftern  ones  extend  to  153.  The  current  is  everywhere 
flow,  and  its  bed  entirely  free  from  rocks.  The  bot¬ 
tom  is  fandy,  and  the  banks  are  in  fome  places  rocky 
and  mountainous.  Sixteen  large  rivers  fall  into  the 
Lena  during  its  courfe  to  the  northern  ocean. 

LENiE  A,  a  feflival  kept  by  the  Greeks  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  at  which  there  was  much  feafting  and  Baccha¬ 
nalian  jollity,  accompanied  with  poetical  contentions, 
and  the  exhibition  of  tragedies.  The  poor  goat  was 
generally  facrificed  on  the  occafion,  and  treated  with 
various  marks  of  cruelty  and  contempt,  as  being  natu¬ 
rally  fond  of  browfimg  on  the  vine  fboots. 

LENCICIA,  a  flrong  town  of  Poland,  and  capital 
of  a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  fort  feated  on 
a  rock.  The  nobility  of  the  province  hold  their  diet 
here.  It  (lands  in  a’morafs  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Bfura,  in  E.  Long.  19.  17.  N.  Lat.  51.  52. 

LENDING-Houses.  That  it  fhould  have  once  been 
conceived  unlawful  to  exaft  interefl  for  the  loan  of  mo¬ 
ney  will  not  appear  furprifmg,  when  it  is  considered,, 
that  at  an  early,  period  the  occupations  by  which  a  man 
could  fupport  his  family  were  neither  fo  numerous  nor 
produ£live  as  in  modern  times.  As  money,  therefore, 
was  at  that  time  fought  to  remove  immediate  neceflity, 
thofe  who  advanced  it  were  influenced  by  benevolence 
and  friendfhip.  But  on  the  extenfion  of  trade,  arts, 
and  manufactures,  money  lent  produced  much  more 
than  what  was  adequate  to  the  borrower’s  daily  fupport, 
and  therefore  the  lender  might  reafonably  exped  from 
him  fome  remuneration.  To  the  lending  ot  money  up¬ 
on  interefl,  according  to  the  earlied  accounts  we  have, 
fucceeded  the  practice  of  eftablifhing  funds  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  needy,  on  condition  that  they  could  de- 
pofit  any  thing  equal  in  value  to  double  the  fum  bor¬ 
rowed,  for  which  they  were  to  pay  no  intertfL 

But  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  idea  of  exacting  inte¬ 
refl  for  the  loan  of  money  was  odious  to  the  members 
Vff  the  Popifh  church  in  general,  and  as,  on  the  other, 
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it  appeared  highly  proper  and  even  neceffary,  to  pay  in-  Lending- 
tereft  for  money  to  be  employed  in  commerce,  the  pon-.  tioufe% 
tiffs  themfelves  at  length  allowed  the  lending-houfe  to  ,  611  ailt^ 
take  a  moderate  interefl  \  and  in  order  not  to  alarm  the 
prejudices  of  thofe  to  whom  the  meafure  was  obnoxious, 
it  was  concealed  under  tlie  name  of  being  paid  pro  in - 
demnitate ,<■ — the  expreflion  made  ufe  of  in  the  papal 
bull. 

It  appears  that  lending-houfes,  which  gave  money  on 
the  receipt  of  pledges,  at  a  certain  interefl,  are  by  no 
means  of  recent  date  for  many  of  the  houfes  this 
nature,  in  Italy  at  lead,  were  ellablifhed  in  the  15th 
century,  by  Marcus  Bononienfis,  Michael  a  Carcano, 
Cherubinus  Spoletanus,  Antonius  Vercellenfis,  Bernar- 
dinus  Tomitano,  and  others. 

The  lending-houfe  at  Perugia,  ellablifhed  by  Barna¬ 
bas  Interamnenfis,  w'as  infpe&ed  by  Bernardinus  in 
1485,  who  augmented  its  capital,  and  in  the  fame  year 
edablifhed  one  at  Afliii,  which  was  confirmed  by  Pope 
Innocent,  and  vifited  and  improved  by  its  founder  in  the 
year  1487.  He  likewife  eflablifhed  one  at  Mantua  af¬ 
ter  formidable  oppofition  being  made  to  the  meafure, 
procuring  for  it  the  fandlion  ot  the  pope,  as  Wadding 
informs  us.  The  fame  perfon  alfo  founded  lending- 
houfes  at  Florence,  Parma,  Chieti,  and  Piacenza,  in  do¬ 
ing  which  he  was  fometimes  well  received,  while  at  o- 
thers  he  frequently  met  with  the  mod  formidable  oppo¬ 
fition.  A  houfe  of  this  kind  was  edablifhed  at  Padua 
in  the  year  1491,  and  another  at  Ravenna,  which  were 
approved  of  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander  VI. 

Long  after  the  above  period,  lending-houfes  were 
edabl ilhed  at  Rome  and  Naples,  that  of  the  former  city 
having  taken  place  in  1539,  and  that  of  the  latter  pro¬ 
bably  in  the  following  year.  A  lending-houfe  was  eda¬ 
blifhed  at  Nuremberg  in  Germany- about  1618,  the  in¬ 
habitants  having  obtained  from  Italy  the  regulations  of 
different  houfes,  in  order  to  feleCt  the  bed.  In  France, 
England,  and  the  Netherlands,  lending-houfes  were 
fird  known  under  the  denomination  of  Lombards .  Si¬ 
milar  indications  were  formed  at  Bruflels  in  1619}  at 
Antwerp  in  1620,  and  at  Ghent  in  1622. 

Although  fuch  houfes  mud  be  allowed  to  be  of  con- 
fiderable  utility  under  certain  circumdances,  efpecially 
when  the  intered  is  not  allowed  to  be  exorbitant,  yet 
they  were  alwrays  odious  in  France  \  but  one  was  eda¬ 
blifhed  at  Paris  in  1626,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII 
which  the  managers  next  year  were  obliged  to  abandon. 

The  mont  de piete  at  that  city,  which  has  fometimes  had 
in  poffeflion  40  cafks  full  of  gold  watches  that  were 
pledged,  was  edablifhed  by  royal  authority  in  the  year 
1777,  as  we  learn  from  the  Tableau  de  Paris,  publifh- 
ed  at  Hamburg  in  1781. — Beckman's  Hi/?,  of  Inven¬ 
tions. 

L ENFANT,  James,  a  learned  French  writer,  was 
born  in  1 66 1.  After  dudyiiig  at  Saumur,  he  went  to 
Heidelberg,  were  he  received  impofition  of  hands  for 
the  minidry  in  1684.  He  difcharged  the  functions  of 
this  character  with  great  reputation  there,  as  chap¬ 
lain  of  the  ele&refs  dowager  Palatine,  and  pador  in 
ordinary  to  the  French  church.  The  defcent  of  the 
French  into  the  Palatinate  obliged  our  author  to  de¬ 
part  from  Heidelberg  in  16S7.  He  went  to  Berlin, 
where  the  eleCtor  Fredeiic,  afterwards  king  of  Pruflia, 
appointed  him  one  of  the  miniders.  There  he  conti¬ 
nued  39  years,  didinguidiing  himfelf  by  his  writings. 
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Me  was  preacher  to  the  queen  of  Pruffia,  Charlotta 
Sophia  \  and  after  her  death,  to  the  late  king  of 
Prti{lia.  In  1707  he  took  a  journey  to  England  and 
Holland,  where  he  had  the  honour  to  preach  before 
Queen  Anne  \  and  might  have  fettled  in  London, 
with  the  title  of  chaplain  to  her  majefty .  In  1712  he 
went  to  Helmftadt,  in  1715  to  Leipfic,  and  in  17  25 
to  Breflau,  to  fearch  for  rare  books  and  MSS.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  it  was  he  that  firft  formed  the  de- 
lign  of  the  Bibliotheque  Germanique ,  which  began  in 
1720  ;  or  whether  it  was  fuggefted  to  him  by  one  of 
the  fociety  of  learned  men,  which  took  the  name  of 
Anonymous ,  and  who  ordinarily  met  at  his  houfe.  He 
died  in  1728.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  The  Hi¬ 
flory  of  the  Council  of  Conftance,  2  vols  4to.  2.  A 
Hiflory  of  the  Council  of  Pifa,  2  vols  4U).  3.  The 

New  Teftament,  tranflated  from  the  Greek  into  the 
French,  with  Notes  by  Beaufobre  and  Lenfant,  2  vols 
4to.  4.  The  Hiflory  of  Pope  Joan,  from  Spanheim’s 
Latin  Differ  tat  ion.  5.  Several  pieces  in  the  Bibfio- 
theque  Choijie ,  La  Republic  des  Lettres,  La  Bibliotheque 
Germanique ,  &c. 

LENGLET,  Nicholas  du  Fresnoy,  l’abbe', 
born  at  Beauvais  in  France,  1674,  was  a  mo^  fertile 
and  ufeful  French  author  on  a  variety  of  fubjedb,  hif- 
torical,  geographical,  political,  and  philo fophieal.  The 
following  deferve  particular  notice  :  I .  A  Method  of 
Studying  Hiflory,  with  a  Catalogue  of  the  Principal 
Hiftorians  of  every  Age  and  Country,  publiflied  in 
1713  ;  a  work  which  eftabliflied  his  reputation  as  an 
hiftorical  writer  :  it  was  tranflated  into  moft  of  the 
modern  languages,  particularly  our  own,  with  confide- 
rable  improvements,  by  Richard  Rawlinfon,  LL.  D. 
and  F.  R.  S.  and  publiflied  at  London  in  1730,  in 
2  vols  8vo.  2.  A  Copious  Abridgement  of  Univerfal 
Hiflory  and  Biography,  in  chronological  order,  under 
the  title  of  ‘Table ties  Chronologiques  ;  which  made  its 
firfl  appearance  at  Paris  in  1744?  in  2  vols  fmall  8vo, 
and  was  universally  admired  by  the  literati  in  all  parts 
of  Europe.  The  author  attended  with  great  candour, 
as  every  writer  ought,  to  well-founded  judicious  criti- 
cifms.  In  future  editions  he  made  feveral  alterations 
and  improvements,  and  from  one  of  thefe,  we  believe, 
that  of  1759,  an  Englifli  tranflation  was  made,  and 
publifhed  at  London  in  1762,  in  2  vols  large  8vo. 
Du  Frefnoy  died  in  17 55  :  the  Paris  edition  of  1759 
w’as  printed  from  the  author’s  corre&ed  copy  •,  and 
the  irnpreflion  being  fold  off,  another  edition  appeared 
in  1763,  with  confiderable  improvements  by  an  un¬ 
known  editor  :  to  the  biographical  part  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  names  of  refpedtable  perfons  are  added,  not  to 
be  found  in  the  former  edition  *?  and  it  has  this  fupe- 
rior  advantage  in  the  hiftorical  parts,  that  the  general 
hiflory  is  brought  down  to  the  year  1762.  Du  Fref¬ 
noy,  however,  has  loaded  his  work  with  catalogues  of 
faints,  martyrs,  councils,  fynods,  herefies,  fchifms,  and 
other  eccleflaflical  matters,  fit  only  for  the  libraries  of 
Popifh  convents  and  feminaries. 

LENGTH,  the  extent  of  any  thing  material  from 
end  to  end.  In  duration,  it  is  applied  to  any  fpace  of 
time,  whether  long  or  fhort. 

LENGTHENING,  in  fhip  carpentry,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  cutting  a  fhip  down  acrofs  the  middle,  and  add¬ 
ing  a  certain  portion  to  her  length.  It  is  performed 
by  awing  her  planks  afunder  in  different  places  of  her 
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length,  on  each  fide  of  the  midfliip  frame,  to  prevent  Lengthen- 
her  from  being  too  much  w-eakened  in  one  place.  The 
twro  ends  are  then  drawn  apart  to  a  limited  diflance  5  s 
which  mufl  be  equal  to  the  propofed  addition  of  -  — ---  -» 
length.  An  intermediate  piece  of  timber  is  next 
added  to  the  keel,  upon  which  a  fufficient  number  of 
timbers  are  ere£led,  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  produced 
by  the  reparation.  The  two  parts  of  the  kelfen  are 
afterwards  united  by  an  additional  piece  which  is  fco- 
red  down  upon  the  floor  timbers,  and  as  many  beams 
as  may  be  neceffary  are  fixed  acrofs  the  fhip  in  the  new 
interval.  Finally,  The  planks  of  the  fide  are  prolonged 
fo  as  to  unite  with  each  other  ;  and  thofe  of  the  ceiling 
refitted  in  the  fame  manner  $  by  which  the  whole  pro- 
cefs  is  completed. 

LENOX  or  Dunbartonshire,  a  county  of  Scot¬ 
land.  See  Dunbartonshire.  iVmong  the  rivers  of  this 
county  is  the  Blane,  which,  though  itfelf  an  inconfide- 
rable  flream,  has  been  rendered  famous  by  the  birth  of 
George  Buchanan,  the  celebrated  Latin  poet  and  hiflo- 
rian.  The  fame  part  of  the  country  gave  birth  to  the 
great  mathematician  and  naturalifl,  Baron  Napier  of 
Merchiflon,  inventor  of  the  logarithms.  The  title  of 
Lenox ,  with  the  property  of  great  part  of  the  (hire,  was 
heretofore  vefled  in  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of 
Stuart,  with  which  it  was  reunited  in  the  perfon  of  King 
James  VI.  w'hofe  father,  Henry  Lord  Darnley,  was  fon 
of  the  duke  of  Lenox.  This  prince  conferred  the  title 
upon  hiskinfman  Efme  Stuart,  fon  of  John  Lord  d’Au- 
bigny  in  France  ;  but  his  race  failing  at  the  death  of 
Charles  duke  of  Lenox  and  Richmond,  and  the  eflate 
devolving  to  the  crown,  King  Charles  II.  conferred 
both  titles  on  his  own  natural  fon  by  the  duchefs  of 
Portfmouth  ;  and  they  are  ft  ill  enjoyed  by  his  pofterity. 

The  people  of  Lenoxfliire’are  chiefly  Low  landers,  though 
in  fome  parts  of  it  divine  fervice  is  performed  in  the 
Erfe  language. — The  moll  numerous  clans  in  this  di- 
flri6l  are  the  Macfarlanes,  the  Colquhouns,  and  the 
Buchanans. 

LENS,  a  piece  of  glafs,  or  any  other  tranfparent 
fubflance,  the  furfaces  of  which  are  fo  formed,  that 
the  rays  of  light,  by  pafling  through  it,  are  made  to 
change  their  dire£lion,  either  tending  to  meet  in  a 
point  beyond  the  lens,  or  made  to  become  parallel  af¬ 
ter  converging  or  diverging  5  or  laftly,  proceeding  as 
if  they  had  iffued  from  a  point  before  they  fell  upon 
the  lens.  Some  lenfes  are  convex,  or  thicker  in  the 
middle  ;  fome  concave,  or  thinner  in  the  middle  5  fome 
plano-convex,  or  plano-concave  5  that  is  with  one  fide 
flat,  and  the  other  convex  or  concave  5  and  fome  are 
called  menifeufesy  or  convex  on  one  fide  and  concave  on 
the  other.  See  Dioptrics. 

Lenfes  are  of  two  kinds,  either  hlow*n  or  ground. 

Blown  LENSES ,  are  only  made  ufe  of  in  the  Angle 
microfcope,  and  the  common  method  of  making  them 
has  been  to  draw  out  a  fine  thread  of  the  foft  white 
glafs  called  crujial,  and  to  convert  the  end  of  it  into 
fpherule  by  melting  it  at  the  flame  of  a  candle,  Mr 
Nicholfon  obferves  that  window  glafs  affords  excellent 
fpherules.  A  thin  piece  from  the  edge  of  a  pane  of 
glafs  one-tenth  of  an  inch  broad  W'as  held  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  and  the  flame  of  a  candle  was  direded  againfl 
it  by  means  of  the  blow'-pipe,  when  it  became  foft,  and 
the  lower  end  defeended  by  its  own  weight  to  the  di¬ 
flance  of  about  two  feet,  where  it  remained  fufpended 
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by  a  thin  thread  of  glafs  about  3™*  of  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter.  A  part  of  this  thread  was  applied  endwife  to 
the  lower  blue  part  of  the  flame  of  the  candle  without 
the  blow-pipe,  when  the  end  became  inftantly  white- 
hot,  and  formed  a  globule,  which  was  gradually  thruft 
towards  the  flame  till  it  became  fufflciently  large.  A 
number  of  thefe  were  made  and  examined,  by  viewing 
their  focal  images  with  a  deep  magnifier,  when  th«y 
appeared  bright,  perfect,  and  round. 

Ground  LENSES  are  fuch  as  are  rubbed  into  the  fhape 
required,  and  poliihed.  Several  (hapes  have  been  pro- 
pofed,  but  the  fpherical  has  been  found  to  be  the  mod 
practically  ufeful.  Yet  by  various  modes  of  grinding, 
the  artificer  can  produce  no  more  than  an  approxima¬ 
tion  to  a  figure  exaRly  fpherical,  and  men  of  letters  or 
others  muft  depend  entirely  on  the  care  and  integrity 
of  workmen  for  the  fphericity  of  the  lenfes  of  their  te- 
lefcopes.  Mr  Jenkins  has  defcribed  a  machine,  which 
being  fo  contrived  as  to  turn  a  fphere  at  one  and  the 
fame  time  on  two  axes,  cutting  each  other  at  right 
angles,  will  produce  the  fegment  of  a  true  fphere, 
merely  by  turning  round  the  wheels,  and  that  with¬ 
out  any  care  or  lkill  in  the  workmen.  See  Me¬ 
chanics. 

LENT,  a  folemn  time  of  fading  in  the  Chriftian 
church,  obfervedas  a  time  of  humiliation  before  Eafter, 
the  great  feflival  of  our  Saviour’s  refurreRion. 

Thofe  of  the  Romifh  church,  and  fome  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  communion,  maintain,  that '  it  was  always  a 
faft  of  40  days,  and,  as  fuch,  of  apoftolical  inftitu- 
tion.  Others  think  it  was  only  of  ecclefiaflical.  in- 
ftitution,  and  that  it  was  varioufly  obferved  in  dif¬ 
ferent  churches,  and  grew  by  degrees  from  a  faft  of 
40  hours  to  a  faft  of  40  days.  This  is  the  fentiment 
of  Morton,  Biftiop  Taylor,  Du  Moulin,  Daille,  and 
others. 

Anciently  the  manner  of  obferving  lent  among  thofe 
who  were  pioufly  difpofed,  was  to  abftain  from  food 
till  evening  :  their  only  refrefhment  was  a  fupper  ;  and 
then  it  was  indifferent  whether  it  was  flefti  or  any  other 
food,  provided  it  was  ufed  with  fobriety  and  modera¬ 
tion. 

Lent  was  thought  the  proper  time  for  exercifing, 
more  abundantly,  every  fpecies  of  charity.  Thus  what 
they  fpared  from  their  own  bodies  by  abridging  them 
of  a  meal,  was  ufually  given  to  the  poor  ;  they  em¬ 
ployed  their  vacant  hours  in  vifiting  the  fick  and  thofe 
that  were  in  prifon,  in  entertaining  ftrangers,  and  re¬ 
conciling  differences.  The  imperial  laws  forbade  all 
profecution  of  men  in  criminal  aRhms,  that  might 
bring  them  to  corporeal  puniftiment  and  torture,  during 
the  whole  feafon.  This  was  a  time  of  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  ftriRnefs  and  devotion,  and  therefore  In  many 
of  the  great  churches  they  had  religious  affemblies  for 
prayer  and  preaching  every  day.  „  All  public  games 
and  ftage  plays  were  prohibited  at  this  feafon  ;  as  alfo 
the  celebration  of  all  feftivals,  birth  days,  and  mar¬ 
riages,  as  unfuitable  to  the  prefent  occafion. 

The  Chriffians  of  the  Greek  church  obferve  four 
lents  :  the  firft  commences  on  the  15th  of  November  j 
the  fecond  is  the  fame  with  our  lent  \  the  third  begins 
the  week  after  Whitfuntide,  and  continues  till  the  fef- 
tival  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  5  and  the  fourth  com¬ 
mences  on  the  firft  of  Auguft,  and  lafts  no  longer  than 


till  the  15th.  Thefe  lents  are  obferved  with  great  Lent 
ftriRnefs  and  aufterity  \  but  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
they  indulge  themfelves  in  drinking  wine  and  ufing  v 
oil,  which  are  prohibited  on  other  days. 

LENTIL.  See  Ervum,  Botany  Index,. 

LENTINI.  See  Leontini. 

LENTISCUS.  See  Pjstacia,  Botany  Index . 

LEO.  See  Felis,  Mammalia  Index. 

Leo,  in  Ajlronomy ,  the  fifth  of  the  1 2  figns  of  the 
zodiac.  The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Leo ,  in  Ptolemy’s 
catalogue  are  27,  befides  the  unformed,  which  are  8  \ 
in  Tycho’s  30  *,  in  the  Britannic  catalogue  95. 

Leo  X.  Pope ,  fecond  fon  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
was  born  at  Florence  in  December  1475,  and  received 
the  baptifmal  name  of  Giovanni ,  or  John.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  tonfure  at  feven  years  of  age,  his  father 
having  deftined  him  for  the  church.  Being  even  at 
that  early  period  declared  capable  of  clerical  prefer¬ 
ment,  he  obtained  two  rich  abbacies  through  the  in- 
tereft  of  his  father  with  Louis  XI.  of  France,  and  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  At  a  very  early  period  he  held  no  fewer 
than  29  church  preferments,  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  mofl 
fcandalous  corruption,  as  well  as  of  the  intereft  which 
his  family  enjoyed.  In  the  time  of  Innocent  VIII.  he 
was  promoted  to  the  high  rank  of  cardinal,  when  no 
more  than  13  years  of  age,  which  took  place  in  the 
year  1488.  If  the  great  influence  of  his  '  father  was 
unqueftionably  cenfurable  in  promoting  the  rapid  and 
illegal  advancement  of  his  fon,  it  is  but  juftice  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  he  employed  all  his  efforts  to  qualify  him  for 
fuch  premature  dignity.  The  learned  Angelo  Poli- 
ziano  had  the  care  of  his  early  education,  which  was 
greatly  accelerated  by  the  uncommon  gravity  and  fo- 
lidity  of  his  difpofition.  He  was  invefted  with  the  pur¬ 
ple  in  1492,  going  afterwards  to  refide  at  Rome  as  one 
of  the  facred  college.  Having  oppofed  the  eleRion  »f 
Alexander  VI.  to  the  pontificate,  he  found  it  prudent 
to  withdraw  to  Florence,  in  which  place  he  acquired 
much  per  fon  al  efteem  j  but  on  the  invafion  of  Italy  by 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  he  was  involved  in  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  his  brother  Piero,  and  took  refuge  at  Bolog¬ 
na.  In  1499  he  made  a  tour  through  the  Rates  of 
Venice,  Germany,  and  France,  going  afterwards  to 
Rome,  w'here  he  lived  fafe  and  refpeRed  during  the 
pontificate  of  Alexander,  in  confequence  of  his  prudent 
behaviour. 

In  1 505,  when  30  years  of  age,  he  began  to  take  an 
a  (Rive  part  in  public  affairs,  an4  Julius  II.  appointed 
him  governor  of  Perugia.  As  he  adhered  with  un- 
fhaken  refolution  to  the  intereft  of  the  pope,  he  acquir¬ 
ed  the  confidence  of  his  holinefs,  in  fo  eminent  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  be  was  entrufted  with  the  direRion  of  the  pa¬ 
pal  army  againft  France  j  and  if  he  was  not  competent 
to  conduR  the  military  operations,,  he  was  of  fingular 
fervice  in  maintaining  good  order  in  the  camp.  He 
was  taken  prifoner  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Ravenna  in 
1512,  and  conveyed  to  Milan,  where  the  dignity  of 
his  facred  office  procured  him  refpeR.  From  this  place 
he  found  means  to  efcape,  and  returned  to  Bologna, 
affuming  the  government  of  the  diftriR  in  the  capacity 
of  the  pope’s  legate. 

At  the  eleRion  of  a  new  pope  in  the  room  of  Julius  II. 
he  was  chofen  to  the  pontificate,  being  then  only  38 
years  of  age.  Whatever  might  be  the  leading  motives 
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cf  th‘e  conclave  for  elefling  fo  young  a  pope,  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  it  was  not  effe£led  by  thofe 
corrupt  pra&ices  too  common  on  fuch  occafions  ;  and 
he  afcended  the  throne  under  the  name  ©f  Leo  X.  with 
.greater  proofs  of  affection  on  the  part  of  both  Italians 
^and  foreigners  than  the  greater  part  of  his  predeceftbrs. 
He  difplayed  his  love  of  literature  by  the  nomination 
of  Bembo  and  Sadoleti  to  the  office  of  papal  fecre- 
-taries,. 

One  of  his  firft  attempts  was  to  free  Italy  from  the 
dominion  of  foreign  powers  :  and  having  taken  into 
pay  a  large  body  of  Swifs,  he  gained  a  viftory  over 
the  French  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI f.  at  the  bloody 
battle  of  Novara,  by  which  means  they  were  driven 
from  Italy  5  and  the  king  of  France  having  incurred 
ecclefiaftical  cenfure,  fubmitted  in  form,  and  receiv¬ 
ed  abfolution.  Having  thus  fecured  internal  tranquilli¬ 
ty,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  li¬ 
terature  and  men  of  genius.  He  effe&ed  the  reftora- 
tion  of  the  Roman  univerfity  to  its  former  fplendour 
by  means  of  new  grants  and  privileges,  and  by  filling 
the  profefforfhips  with  diftinguifhed  chara&ers  %  from 
every  quarter.  A  Greek  prefs  was  eftabliffied  in  the 
city,  and  all  Europe  wras  informed  that  perfons  bring¬ 
ing  ancient  manuferipts  to  the  pope  would  be  liberally 
rewarded,  befides  having  them  printed  at  the  expence 
of  the  holy  fee.  He  alfo  promoted  the  ft udy  of  ori¬ 
ental  literature,  and  he  had  the  honour  of  founding  the 
firft  profeftbrfhip  of  the  Syriac  and  Chaldaic  languages 
at  Bologna. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  Francis  I.  to  the  throne,  it  foon  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  a  new  war  was  inevitable  in  the  north  of 
Italy.  Leo  endeavoured  to  remain  neuter,  but  with¬ 
out  fuccefs,  in  confequence  of  which  he  joined  in  a 
league  with  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Arragon,  the 
Hates  of  Milan  and  Florence,  and  the  Swifs  cantons, 
againft  the  French  king  and  the  ftate  of  Venice.  But 
he  foon  found  it  expedient  to  defert  his  allies,  and 
form  a  union  with  Francis,  which  took  place  in  1515, 
at  an  interview  between  the  two  fovereigns. 

In  1517,  the  duke  of  Urbino,  whom  he  had  expell¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  make  way  for  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  col¬ 
lected  an  army,  and  by  rapid  movements  regained  his 
capital  and  dominions,  which  chagrined  Leo  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  he  endeavoured  to  raife  all  the  Chriftian 
princes  againft  him.  He  raifed  an  army  under  the 
command  of  his  nephew,  and  the  duke  was  finally  com¬ 
pelled  to  relinquifh  his  dominions  upon  honourable 
terms.  In  this  year  the  life  of  Leo  was  in  danger, 
and  all  his  moments  embittered  by  a  confpiracy  againft 
him  in  his  own  court.  Petrucci,  the  chief  author 
of  it,  had  formed  a  plan  of  deftroying  the  pope  by 
poifon  ;  but  having  failed  in  this  attempt,  he  withdrew 
from  Rome,  ft  ill,  however,  carrying  on  a  correfpond- 
ence  with  his  fecretary.  Some  of  his  letters  being  in¬ 
tercepted,  he  was  arrefted  on  his  way  to  Rome,  and 
committed  to  prifon.  He  was  ftrangled,  and  his  ac¬ 
complices  were  put  to  death  with  the  fevereft  tortures. 
To  fhelter  himfelf  from  danger,  whether  real  or  ima¬ 
ginary,  Leo  created  31  new  cardinals  in  one  day, 
chiefly  from  among  his  own  relations,  and  fome  of 
them  deferving  of  fuch  dignity  by  their  virtues  and 
talents. 

Vol.  XI.  Part  II. 


In  the  reign  of  this  pontiff  began  the  reformation  of  Leo. 
religion  under  the  celebrated  Martin  Luther,  who  in-  Wr~r~a 
Aided  fuch  a  wound  on  the  Romifh  church  as  will 
never  be  healed.  Leo’s  tafte  for  luxurious  magnificence 
and  every  objed  of  expence  having  exhaufted  his 
coffers,  he  took  from  the  church  the  profits  arifing  from 
the  fale  of  indulgences  for  his  own  private  emolument. 

Thefe  wares  were  extolled  in  language  which  ftiocked 
the  pious  and  thinking  part  of  mankind,  and  facilita¬ 
ted  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation  in  the  hands  of  fuch 
a  man  as  Luther,  whom  frothing  could  intimidate. 

This  great  man  during  his  oppofition  to  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  Lco#in  the  fale  of  indulgences,  was  ftill  will¬ 
ing  to  be  reconciled  j  but  as  he  infifted  on  making  an 
unqualified  appeal  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  and 
Leo  would  admit  of  nothing  but  an  unqualified  appeal 
to  the  decrees  of  the  church,  it  is  obvious  that  a  re¬ 
conciliation  was  impoflible.  The  works  of  Luther 
were  burnt  in  different  places  by  Leo’s  command,  and 
Luther  in  his  turn  made  a  folemn  and  public  confla¬ 
gration  of  the  papal  decrees  and  conftitutions,  and  even 
of  the  bull  itfelf.  It  was  this  pontiff  who  conferred  on 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  the  title  of  defender  of  Lhc 
faith,  to  which  he  appears  to  have  had  very  little 
claim. 

The  private  hours  of  Leo,  it  is  faid,  wfcre  devoted  to 
indolence,  or  to  amufements  ;  and  that  fome  of  them 
were  unworthy  of  his  clerical  dignity.  Many  enor¬ 
mities  are  aferibed  to  him  which  we  (hall  pafs  over  in. 
filence,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  fuch  incontefta- 
ble  evidence  as  to  warrant  the  belief  of  them.  Ha 
never  loft  fight  of  his  favourite  idea  of  expelling  the 
French  from  Italy*  The  Swifs  who  had  been  in  the 
fervice  of  France  were  induced  to  defert,  the  allies 
crofted  the  Adda,  and  entered  Milan  without  oppofi¬ 
tion.  They  next  entered  the  territories  of  the  duke  of 
Ferrara  who  had  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  France.  Many 
of  his  ftrong  places  were  taken,  and  fiege  was  about  t» 
be  laid  to  his  capital,  when  it  was  prevented  by  the  in- 
difpofition  of  the  pope,  which  in  the  fpace  of  eight 
days  terminated  in  his  death,  on  December  1.  1521, 
in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  9th  of  his  ponti¬ 
ficate.  It  was  fuppoTed  by  fome  that  he  died  by  poifon, 
but  we  have  feen  no  futficient  proof  for  fuch  a  coaclu- 
fion.  Without  attempting  to  draw  the  moral  and  po¬ 
litical  character  of  this  celebrated  pontiff,  about  which 
mankind  have  been  fo  much  divided,  it  may  be  fairly 
afferted  that  he  claims  the  gratitude  of  posterity  for  the 
ample  encouragement  which  he  afforded  to  men  of 
fcience  and -literature,  and  the  eagernefs  writh  w;hich  h® 
promoted  the  ftudy  of  the  fine  arts,  qualities  fufficient 
to  veil  all  the  failings  or  faults  which  can  juftly  be 
charged  to  his  account.  This  chara&er  of  Leo  has 
been  finely  celebrated  by  Pope  in  the  following  verfes. 

But  fee  !  each  mufe,  in  Leo’s  golden  days, 

Starts  from  her  trance  j  and  trims  her  wither’d  bays  j 
Rome’s  ancient  Genius,  o’er  its  ruins  fpread, 

Shakes  off  the  duft,  and  rears  his  rev’rend  head. 

Then  Sculpture  and  her  fifter  Arts  revive  : 

Stones  leap  to  form,  and  rocks  begin  to  live  ; 

With  fweeter  notes  each  rifing  temple  rung  j 
A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Vida  fung. 

Leo,  Sr ,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
5  X>  territory 
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territory  of  the  church,  arid  duchy  ef  Urbino,  W’ith  a 
bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  near  the  ri¬ 
ver  Marrechia,  in  E.  Long.  12.  25.  N.  Lat.  43.  57. 

LEOMINSTER,  a  town  of  Here  ford  fhi  re,  in 
England,  feated  on  the  river  Lug,  which  waters  the 
north  and  eaft  fides  of  the  town,  and  over  which  there 
are  feveral  bridges.  It  is  a  large,  handfame,  populous 
borough  ;  and  is  a  great  thoroughfare  betwixt  South 
Wales  and  London,,  from  which  laft  it  is  diftant  113 
meafured  miles.  In  King  John’s  reign  it  was  burnt, 
but  foon  rebuilt.  It  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Mary, 
and  is  governed  by  a  high  Reward,  bailiff,  recorder, 
&c.  The  beff  flax  is  faid  to  grow  here,  and  it  has 
been  equally  noted  for  the  heft  wheat,  barley,  and  the 
ffneft  bread.  The  inhabitants  have  a  eonfiderable 
trade  not  only  in  wool,  but  in  gloves,  leather,  hat¬ 
making,  &c.  and  there  are  feveral  rivers  in  and  about 
the  town  on  which  they  have  mills  and  ether  machines. 
Near  its  church  are  fome  remains  of  its  priory  ;  and  on 
a  neighbouring  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace,  called  to 
this  day  Comfort  Caftle.  It  fends  two  members  to  par¬ 
liament.  W.  Long.  2.  36.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

LEON,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Bre¬ 
tagne,  and  capital  of  the  Leonnois,  with  a  bifhop’s 
fee.  It  is  feated  near  the  fea,  in  Long.  3.  55. 
N.  Eat.  48.  41. 

Leon,  a  province  of  Spain,  with  the  title  of  a  king¬ 
dom  ;  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Afturias  ;  on  the  weft 
by  Galicia  and  Portugal  ;  and  on  the  foutli  by  Eftre- 
raadura  and  Caftile,  which  alfo  bounds  it  on  the  eaft. 
It  is  about  125  miles  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth  y 
and  is  divided  into  two  almoft  equal  parts  by  the  river 
Duero,  or  Douro.  It  produces  all  the  neceffaries  of 
life,  and  Leon  is  the  capital  town. 

Leon,  an  ancient  and  large  cpifcopal  town  of  Spain, 
and  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  built  by  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  Galba.  It  has  the  fineft  cathe¬ 
dral  church  in  all  Spain.  It  w>as  formerly  more  rich 
and  populous  than  at  prefent,  and  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  capital  of  the  firft  Chriftian  kingdom  in  Spain. 
It  is  feated  between  two  fources  of  the  river  Efta,  in 
W.  Long.  5.  37.'  N.  Lat.  42.  36. 

Leon,  Peter  Cicca  de,  author  of  the  hiftory  of  Peru. 
He  left  Spain,  his  native  country,  at  13  years  of  age 
in  order  to  go  into  America,  where  he  refided  17 
years  ;  and  obferved  fo  many  remarkable  things,  that 
he  refolved  to  commit  them  to  writing.  The  firft  part 
ef  his  .hiftory  was  printed  at  Seville  in  1553.  He  be¬ 
gan  it  in  1541,  and  ended  it  in  1550.  He  was  at  Li¬ 
ma,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  when  he  gave 
the  fini  thing  ftroke  to  it,  and  was  then  32  years  of  age. 

LEON  de  Nicaragua,  a  town  of  North  America,  in 
New*  Spain,  and  in  the  province  of  Nicaragua  ;  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  the  governor,  and  a  biftiop’s  fee.  It  con- 
fifts  of  about  1000  houfes,  and  has  feveral  monafteries 
and  nunneries  belonging  to  it.  At  one  end  of  the 
town  is  a  lake  which  ebbs  and  Bows  like  the  fea.  The 
town  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  volcano,  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  fubjeft  to  earthquakes.  If  was  taken  by  the 
bucaniers  in  i685,fin  light  of  a  Spanifh  army  who  were 
iix  to  one.  W.  Long.  86.  56.  N.  Lat.  1 2.  25. 

LEONARD  de  noblet,  5?,  an  ancient  town  of 
France  in  the  province  of  Guienne  and  territory  of 
Limofin,  with,  a  confiderable  manufa£lory  of  cloth  and 


paper.  It  is  feated  cn  the  river  Vienne,  m  E.  Long. 
1.  35.  N.  Lat.  45.  50. 

LEONARDO  da  vinci.  See  Vinci. 
LEONCLAVIUS,  John,  «one  of  the  mod  learn¬ 
ed  men  of  the  i6th  century,  was  a  native  of  Weftpha- 
lia.  He  travelled  into  Turkey,  and  collefled  excel¬ 
lent  materials  for  competing  The  Ottoman  Hiftory  y 
and  it  is  to  him  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  beft  ac¬ 
count  w’e  have  of  that  empire.-  To  his  knowledge  in 
the  learned  languages  he  had  added  that  of  the  civil 
law  ;  whereby  he  was  very  well  qualified  to  tranfiate 
the  Bcjilica ..  His  other  verfions  were  efteemed,  though 
critics  pretend  to  have  found  many  faults  in  them.  He 
died  in  1 593,  aged  60. 

LEONIDAS  I.  king  of  Sparta,  a  renowned  war¬ 
rior,  (lain  in  defending  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae 
againft  Xerxes,  480  B.  C.  See  Sparta. 

LEONINE,  in  poetry,  is  applied  to  a  kind  of  verfes 
which  rhime  at  every  hemiftic,  the  middle  always 
chiming  to  the  end.  Of  which  kind  we  find  feveral  an¬ 
cient  hymns,  epigrams,  prophecies,  See.-*— For  inftance, 
Muretus  fpeaking  of  the  poetry  of  Lorenzo  Gambara 
of  Breffe,  fays, 

Brixuiy  VeJIrzUs  merdofa  volumina  ‘Patis, 

Non  funt  tfo/?rates  tergere  digna  ;;atis. 

The  following  one  is  from  the  fehool  of  Salernum  : 

Ut.  vites  pccnam  de  potibus  incipe  cosnam. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  fomewhat  obfeure  :  Paf- 
quier  derives  it  from  one  Leoninus  or  Leonius,  who 
excelled  in  this  way  •  and  dedicated  federal  pieces  to 
Pope  Alexander  III.;  others  derive  it  from  Pope  Leo; 
and  others  from  the  beaft  called  Hotly  by  reafon  it  is  the 
loftieft  of  all  verfes. 

LEONTICA,  feafts  or  facrifices  celebrated  among 
the  ancient3  in  honour  of  the  fun.— -They  were  called 
Leontica ,  and  the  priefts  who  officiated  at  them  Leones ? 
becaufe  they  represented  the  fun  under  the  figure  of  a 
lion  radiant,  bearing  a  tiara,  and  griping  in  his  two 
fore  paws  the  horns  of  a  bull,  who  ftruggled  with  him 
in  vain  to  difengage  himfelf. 

The  critics  are  extremely  divided  about  this  feaft. 
Some  will  have  it  anr.iverfary,  and  to  have  made  its  re- 
turn  not  in  a  folar  but  in  a  lunar  year  ;  but  others  hold 
its  return  more  frequent,  and  give  inftances  w  here  the 
period  was- not  above  two  hundred  and  twenty  days. 

The  ceremony  was  fometimes  alfo  called  Mithriaca, 
Mithras  being  the  name  of  the  fun  among  the  ancient 
Perfians;  There  w'as  always  a  man  facriiked  at  thefe 
feafts,  till  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  prohibited  it  by 
a  law’.  Commodus  introduced  the  cuftom  afrefti,  after 
whofe  time  it  was  again  exploded. 

LEONTICE,  Lion’s  Leaf,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  hexandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  24th  order,  Cory  dales.  See 
Botany  Index. 

L.EONTINI,  or  Leontxum,  in  Ancient  Geography, 
a  town  of  Sicily  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Ter i as, 
20  miles  north-weft  of  Syracufe.  The  territory,  called 
Carnpi  Leontini,  tvas  extremely  fertile  (Gicero)  :  thefe 
were  the  Carnpi  LeeJIHgo'nii  anciently  fo  called  ;  the 
feat  of  the  Lseftrigons,  according  to  the  commentators 
on  the  poets. '  The  name  Leontini  is  from  Leo ,  the  im- 
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Leon  t  ini  prelTieia  on  their  coin  being  a  lion.  Now  call  Lentini, 
J  a  town  fituated  in  the  Val  di  Noto,  in  the  fouth-eaft  of 
♦  ep^° Sicily. 

LEONTI UM,  one  of  the  twelve  towns  of  Achaia, 
whether  on,  or  more  diftant  from,  the  bay  of  Corinth, 
is  uncertain.  Leontium  of  Sicily.  See  Leontini. 

LEONTODON,  Dandelion,  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compofitac .  See 
Botany  Index. 

LEONURUS,  Lion’s-tail,  a«genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  didynamia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  43d  order,  Verticillatce .  See 
Botany  Index . 

LEOPARD.  See  Felis,  Mammalia  Index . 

Leopard's  Bane .  See  Doronicum,  Botany  Index . 

LEPANTO,  a  ftrong  and  very  confiderable  town 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  in  Livadia,  with  an  archbi- 
fhop’s  fee  and  a  ftrong  fort.  It  is  built  on  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  in  form  of  a  fugar-loaf  3  and  is  divided  in¬ 
to  four  towns,  each  furrounded  by  walls,  and  com¬ 
manded  by  a  caftle  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The 
harbour  is  very  fmall,  and  may  be  fhut  up  by  a  chain, 
the  entrance  being  but  50  feet  wide.  It  was  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  Turks  by  the  Venetians  in  16783  but 
was  afterwards  evacuated,  and  the  caftle  demolifhed  in 
1699,  in  confequence  of  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz.  It 
was  near  this  town  that  Don  John  of  Auftria  obtain¬ 
ed  the  famous  victory  over  the  Turkifh  fleet  in  1571. 
The  produce  of  the  adjacent  country  is  wine,  oil,  corn, 
and  rice.  Turkey  leather  is  alfo  manufactured  here. 
The  wine  would  be  exceeding  good  if  they  did  not 
pitch  their  veffels  on  the  infide,  but  this  renders  the 
tafte  very  difagreeable  to  thofe  who  are  not  aceuf- 
tomed  to  it.  The  Turks  have  fix  or  feven  mofques 
here,  and  the  Greeks  two  churches.  It  is  feated  on 
a  gulf  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long.  22.  11.  N.  Lat. 
38-  34- 

LEPAS,  the  Acorn,  a  genus  of  fhell-fifh  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  See  Conchology 
Index . 

LEPIDIUM,  Dittander,  or  Pepperworl ,  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs,  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  order,  Sili- 
quofee.  See  Botany  Index . 

LEPIDOPTERA,  in  Zoology,  an  order  of  infefts, 
with  four  wings,  which  are  covered  with  imbricated 
feales.  See  Entomology. 

LEPISMA,  a  genus  of  infeCIs  belonging  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  A pter a.  See  Entomology  Index . 

LEPROSY,  a  foul  cutaneous  difeafe,  appearing  in 
dry,  white,  thin,  feurfy  fcabs,  either  on  the  whole  body, 
or  only  fome  parts  of  it,  and  ufually  attended  with  a  vio¬ 
lent  itching  and  other  pains.  See  Medicine  Index . 

The  leprofy  is  of  various  kinds,  but  the  Jews  were 
particularly  fubjeCI  to  that  called  Elepkantiafis.  Hence 
the  Jewifh  law  excluded  lepers  from  communion  with 
mankind,  banifhing  them  into  the  country  or  uninha¬ 
bited  places,  without  excepting  even  kings.  When  a 
leper  was  cleanfed,  he  came  to  the  city  gate,  and  was 
there  examined  by  the  priefts  3  after  this  he  took  two 
live  birds  to  the  temple,  and  faftened  one  of  them  to 
a  wifp  of  cedar  and  hyffop  tied  together  with  a  fcarlet 
ribbon  ;  the  fecond  bird  was  killed  by  the  leper,  and 
the  blood  of  it  received  into  a  veffel  of  water  3  with 
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this  wTater  the  priefl  fprinkled  the  leper,  dipping  the  Ltproiy 
wdfp  and  the  tive  bird  into  it  :  this  done,  the  live  bird  H 
was  let  go  3  and  the  leper,  having  undergone  this  ce-  Leina' 
remony,  was  again  admitted  into  foeiety  and  to  the  ufe  V 
of  things  facred.  See  Levit.  xiii.  46,  47.  and  Levit. 
xiv.  1 ,  2,  &c. 

LEPiOCEPHALUS,  a  genus  of  fifties,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  Apodes .  See  Ichthyology  /«- 
dex. 

LEPTOPOLYGINGLIMI,  in  Natural  Hi/lory , 
a  genus  of  foftil  (hells,  diftinguifhed  by  a  number  of 
minute  teeth  at  the  hinge.  Specimens  of  thefe  are 
found  at  Harwich  cliff,  and  in  the  marl  pits  of  Suf- 
fex. 

LEPTUM,  in  antiquity,  a  fmall  piece  of  money, 
which  according  to  Tome,  was  only  the  eighth  part  of 
an  obolus  ;  but  others  will  have  it  to  be  a  filver  or 
brafs  drachm. 

LEPTURA,  a  genus  of  infefls  belonging  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  coleoptera.  See  Entomology  Index . 

LEPUS,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the 
order  of  glires.  See  Mammalia  Index . 

Lepus,  the  hare,  in  Ajlronomy ,  a  conftellation  of 
the  fouthern  hemifphere  3  whofe  ftars  in  Ptolemy’s  ca¬ 
talogue  are  12  3  in  that  of  Tycho’s  13  3  and  in  the 
Britannic  19. 

LERCHEA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
monadelphia  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

LERIA,  or  Leiria,  a  ftrong  town  of  Portugal,  in 
Eftremadura,  with  a  caftle  and  bifhop’s  fee.  It  con¬ 
tains  about  3500  inhabitants,  and  was  formerly  the  re- 
fidence  ©f  the  kings  of  Portugal.  W.  Long.  8.  34. 

N.  Lat.  39.  40. 

LERIDA,  an  ancient,  ftrong,  and  large  town  of 
Spain,  in  Catalonia,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  an  univerfity, 
and  a  ftrong  caftle.  This  place  declared  for  King 
Charles  after  the  reduction  of  Barcelona  in  1705  3  but 
it  was  retaken  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  1707,  after 
the  battle  of  Almanza.  It  is  feated  on  a  hill  near 
the  river  Segra,  and  in  a  fertile  foil,  in  E.  Long.  0.  25. 

N.  Lat.  41.  31. 

LERINA,  or  Planasia,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  one 
of  the  two  fmall  iflands  over  againft  Antipolis,  called 
alfo  Lerinas  and  Lirinus .  Now  St  Honorat,  on  the 
coaft  of  Provence,  fcarce  two  leagues  to  the  fouth  of 
Antibes. 

LERINS,  the  name  of  two  iflands  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fea,  lying  on  the  coaft  of  Provence  in  France, 
five  miles  from  Antibes  3  that  near  the  coaft,  called  St 
Margaret ,  is  guarded  by  invalids,  ftate  prifoners  being 
fent  here.  It  was  taken  by  the  Englifh  in  1746,  but 
Marfhal  Belleifle  retook  it  in  1747.  The  other  is  call¬ 
ed  St  Honorat ;  and  it  is  lefs  than  the  former,  but  has 
a  Benecli£line  abbey. 

LERMA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Old  Caftile,  feated  on 
the  river  Arlanza,  with  the  title  of  a  ducky.  W.  Long. 

3.  5.  N.  Lat.  42.  2. 

LERNA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  not  far  from  Ar¬ 
gos,  on  the  confines  of  Laconia  3  fuppofed  to  be  a  town 
of  Laconia,  but  on  the  borders  of  Argolis  3  the  pofition 
Paufanias  allots  to  it,  near  Temenium,  on  the  fea  3 
without  adding  whether  it  is  a  town,  river,  or  lake. 

According  to  Strabo,  it  is  a  lake,  fituated  between  the 
territories  of  Argos  and  Mycene,  in  contradi&ion 
to  Paufanias.  If  there  was  a  town  of  this  name,  it 
S  D  2  feems 
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L?rn^  Teems  to  have  flood  towards  the  Tea,  but  the  lake  to  have 
H  been  more  inland.  Mela  calls  it  a  well  known  town  on 
_jei>)S‘  ,  the  Sinus  Argolicus  ;  and  Statius  by  Lerna  Teems  to 
mean  fomething  more  than  a  lake.  This,  however,  is 
the  lake  in  which,  as  Strabo  fays,  was  the  fabled  Hydra 
of  Hercules  :  therefore  called  Lertia  Anguifera  (Statius). 
The  lake  runs  in  a  river  or  ftream  to  the  Tea,  and  per¬ 
haps  arifes  from  a  river  (Virgil).  From  the  lake  the 
proverb,  Lerna  Malorum ,  took  its  rife  \  becaufe,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Strabo),  religious  purgations  were  performed  in 
it  \  or,  according  to  Hefychius,  becaufe  the  Argives 
threw  all  their  filth  into  it. 

LERNEA,  a  genus  of  animals  of  the  clafs  of  ver¬ 
mes.  See  Helminthology  Index. 

LERNICA,  formerly  a  large  city  in  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus,  as  appears  from  its  ruins :  but  is  now  no  more 
than  a  large  village,  feateu  on  the  fouthern  coafl:  of 
that  ifland,  where  there  is  a  good  road,  and  a  fmall  fort 
for  its  defence. 

LERO,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  one  of  the  two  fmall 
iflands  in  the  Mediterranean,  oppofite  to  Antipolis, 
and  half  a  mile  diftant  from  it  to  the  fouth.  Now 
St  Margarita y  over  againft  Antibes,  on  the  coafl  of 
Provence. 

Lero,  or  Lerosy  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
one  of  the  Sporades  }  remarkable,  according  to  tome 
authors,  for  the  birth  of  Patroclus.  E.  Long.  26.  15. 
N.  Lat.  37.  o. 

LE  Roy  le  veut,  the  king’s  affent  to  public 
bills.  Sec  the  articles  Bill,  Statute,  and  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

LERWICK,  a  town  on  the  Mainland  of  Shetland, 
and  the  feat  of  the  courts  of  that  ftewartry.  It  is  fituat¬ 
ed  on  the  fpacious  harbour  called  Lerwick  or  Breffay 
found ,  and  derives  its  only  importance  from  the  courts 
of  law,  and  the  veffels  employed  in  the  whale-fifhery, 
which  make  a  rendezvous  of  the  bay.  It  was  com¬ 
puted  to  contain  in  1801  about  1700  inhabitants.  The 
parifli  extends  about  fix  miles  along  the  Tea  coafl,  and 
is  in  no  place  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth.  On  the 
north  and  eafl  it  is  bounded  by  the  Tea,  which  feparates 
it  from  Breffay  ifland.  The  furface  of  the  parifli  is 
rocky  and  mountainous,  but  there  are  a  number  of  fine 
arable  fields  on  the  fea  coafl,  the  foil  of  which  is  light 
and  Tandy,  but  fertile  and  productive.  Near  the  north 
end  of  the  town  there  is  a  fmall  fortification  called  Fort 
Charlotte ,  which  commands  the  north  entry  to  Breffay 
found,  and  is  garrifoned  by  a  detachment  of  invalids. 
It  was  completely  repaired  by  order  of  government  in 
the  year  1781.  There  are  feveral  large  cannon  for 
commanding  the  harbour  and  protedting  the  town. 
There  is  a  ftraw-plaiting  manufactory  at  Lerwick,  fur- 
nifliing  upwards  of  50  girls  with  employment,  w’ho 
have  one  penny  per  yard  for  their  work  :  2a  yards  of 
which  can  be  made  by  {bme  of  them  in  the  courfe  of  a 
day.  It  is  carried  on  by  a  company  in  London.  There 
are  twfo  chalybeate  fprings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town, 
but  neither  of  them  is  highly  impregnated,  although 
the  one  is  ftronger  than  the  other.  W.  Long.  1.  30. 
N.  Lat.  60.  20. 

LESBOS,  a  large  ifland  in  the  Aegean  fea,  on  the 
coafl  of  iEtolia,  about  168  miles  in  circumference.  It 
has  been  feverally  called  Pelafgia,  from  the  Pelafgi,  by 
"whom  it  was  firft  peopled  \  Mac  aria ,  from  Macareus 
v.  ho  fettled  in  it  *,  and  LeJhoSy  from  the  fon-in-law  and, 
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fucceffor  of  Macareus  wrho  bore  the  fame  name.  The  Lefcos 
chief  towns  of  Lefhos  were  Methymna  and  Mitylene.  f  . 
It  was  originally  governed  by  kings,  but  they  w'ere  af-  ,  c^u:^ 

terwards  fubjedt  ed  to  the  neighbouring  powers.  The 
w  ine  which  it  produced  was  greatly  efteemed  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  flill  is  in  the  lame  repute  among  the  mo¬ 
derns.  The  Lefbians  were  fo  debauched  and  diflipated, 
that  the  epithet  of  Lejbian  was  often  ufed  to  fignify  de¬ 
bauchery  and  extravagance*  Lelbos  has  given  ‘birth  to 
many  iiluilrious  perfons,  fuch  as  Arion,  Terpandev,  Sap¬ 
pho,  Sec.  See  Mitylene. 

LESCA1LLE,  James,  a  celebrated  Dutch  poet 
and  printer,  was  born  at  Geneva.  He  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Catherine  Leicaille  have  excelled  all  the  Dutch 
poets.  That  lady,  who  was  furnamed  the  Sappho  of 
Holland ',  and  the  tenth  Mufe ,  died  in  17H.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  her  poems  has  been  printed,  in  which  are 
the  Tragedies  of  Genferic,  Wenceilaus,  Herod  and  Ma- 
riamne,  Hercules  and  Dejaneira,  Nicomedes,  Ariadne, 
Caflandra,  &c.  James  Lefcaille  her  father  deferved 
the  poet’s  crown,  with  which  the  emperor  Leopold  ho¬ 
noured  him  in  the  year  1603  :  he  died  about  tfie  year 
1677,  aged  67. 

LESC  AR,  a  town  of  Gafcony,  in  France,  and  in  the 
territory  of’  Bearn,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee  }  feated  on  a  hill, 
in  W.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  43.  23. 

LESGUIS,  a  people  of  Afia,  whofe  country  is 
indifferently  called  by  the  Georgians  Lefguiftan  and 
Daghefan .  It  is  bounded  to  the  fouth  and  eafl  by 
Perfia  and  the  Cafpian  \  to  the  fouth-w’eft  and  wefl  by 
Georgia,  the  Ofli,  and  Kifli  }  and  to  the  north  by  the 
Kifti  and  Tartar  tribes.  It  is  divided  into  a  variety 
of  diftridts,  generally  independent,  and  governed  by. 
chiefs  elected  by  the  people.  Guldenffaedt  has  re¬ 
marked,  in  the  Lefguis  language,  eight  different  dia¬ 
lects,  and  has  claffed  their  tribes  In  conformity  to  this 
obfervation. 

The  firfl  dialect  comprehends  15  tribes,  which  are 
as  follow:  1.  Avar,  in  Georgia  Chunfagh.  The 
chief  of  this  diftridl,  commonly  called  Avar  Khan ,  is 
the  moff  powerful  prince  of  Lefguiftan,  and  refides  atv 
Kabuda,  on  the  river  Kaferuk.  The  village  of  Avar 
is,  in  the  dialed!  of  Andi,  called  HarhuL  2.  Kafe-v 
ruk,  in  the  high,  mountains,  extending  along  a  branch 
of  the  Koifu,  called  Karak,  This  diftridt  is  depend¬ 
ant  on  the  khan  of  the  Kaft  Kumychs.  3.  Idatle, 
on  the  Koifu,  joining  on  the  Andi  5  fubjedt  to  the  A- 
var  Khan.  4.  Mukratle,  fituated  on  the  Karak,  and 
fubjedt  to  the  Avar  Khan.  5.  Onfekul,  fubjedt  to 
the  fame,  and  fituated  on  the  Koifu.  6.  Karakhle, 
upon  the  Karak,  below'  Kaferuk,  fubjedt  to  the  fame.  . 

7.  Ghumbet,  on  the  river  Ghumbet,  that  joins  the 
Koifu,  fubjedt  to  the  chief  of  the  Coumyks.  8.  A- 
rakan  }  and,  9.  Burtuma,  on  the  Koifu.  10.  Ant- 
fugh,  on  the  Samura,  fubjedt  to  Georgia.  H.Te- 
beT,  on  the  fame  river,  independent.  12.  Tamurgi, 
or  Tumural,  on  the  fame  river.  13.  Akhti  ;  and, 

14.  Rutal,  on  the  fame.  15.  Dfhar,  in  a  valley  that 
runs  from  the  Alazan  to  the  Samura.  It  was  former¬ 
ly  fubjedt  to  Georgia,  but  is  now  independent.  In 
this  diftridt  are  feen  remains  of  the  old  wall  that 
begins  at  Derbent,  and  probably  terminates  at  the  A- 
lazan. — The  inhabitants  of  Derbent  believe  that  their 
town  was  built  by  Alexander,  and  that  this  wall  for¬ 
merly  extended  as  far  as  the  Black  fea.  It  is,  how-, 

ever. 
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Lefguis.  ever,  probable,  from  many  infcriptions  in  old  Turkifh, 
v~~~~  Perfian,  Arabic,  and  Rufiih  charadters,  that  the  wall, 
and  the  aquedudls  with  their  various  fubterraneous  paf- 
fages,  many  of  which  are  now  filled  up,  are  of  high 
antiquity.  This  town  fuffered  greatly  during  its  fiege 
by  Sultan  Amurath,  who  entirely  deftroyed  the  lower 
quarter,  then  inhabited  by  Greeks.  It  wa9  again  taken 
by  Schah  Abbas.  (Gaerber).  This  town  is  the  old 
Pylae  Cafpiae. 

The  fecond  dialed  is  fpoken  in  the  two  following 
diftridls  :  I.  Dido,  or  Didonli,  about  the  fource  of  the 
Samura.  This  diftrid!  is  rich  in  mines  \  a  ridge  of 
uninhabited  mountains  divides  it  from  Caket.  2.  Un- 
fo,  on  the  fmall  rivulets  that  join  the  Samura.  Thefe 
two  diftridls,  containing  together  about  1000  families, 
were  formerly  fubjed!  to  Georgia,  but  are  now  inde¬ 
pendent. 

The  third  dialed  is  that  of  Kabutfh,  which  lies  on 
the  Samura  rivulets,  eaft  of  Dido,  and  north  of  Ca¬ 
ket. 

The  fourth  dialed!  is  that  of  Andi,  fituated  on  a 
rivulet  that  runs  into  the  Koifu.  Some  of  its  villages 
are  fubjed!  to  the  Avar  Khan,  but  the  greater  part  to 
the  khan  of  Axai.  The  whole  confifts  of  about  800 
families. 

The  fifth  dialed!  is  common  to  four  diftridls,  name¬ 
ly,  1.  Akufha,  on  the  Koifu,  fubjed!  to  the  Ufmei, 
or  khan  of  the  Caitaks,  and  Kara  Caitaks,  containing 
about  1000  families.  The  following  cuftom  is  attri¬ 
buted  by  Colonel  Gaerber  to  the  fubjed!s  of  this 
prince  :  “  Whenever  the  Ufmei  Kts  a  fon,  he  is  carried 
round  from  village  to  village,  and  alternately  fuckled 
by  every  woman  who  has  a  child  at  her  breaft  until  he 
is  weaned.  This  cuftom,  by  eftablifhing  a  kind  of 
brotherhood  between  the  prince  and  his  fubjedts,  fingu- 
larly  endears  them  to  each  other.’’  2.  Balkar.  3.  Zu- 
dakara,  or  Zudakh,  down  the  Koifu,  fubjed!  to  the 
Ufmei.  4.  Kubefha,  near  the  Koifu.  Colonel  Gaer¬ 
ber,  who  wrote  an  account  of  thefe  countries  in 
1728,  gives  the  following  defcription  of  this  very  cu¬ 
rious  place  :  “  Kubefha  is  a  large  ftrong  town,  fituated 
on  a  hill  between  high  mountains.  Its  inhabitants  call 
themfelves  Franki  (Franks,  a  name  common  in  the  eaft 
to  all  Europeans),  and  relate,  that  their  'ttnceflors  were 
brought  hither  by  forne  accident,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  now  forgotten.  The  common  conjedture  is, 
that  they  were  mariners  eaft  away  upon  the  coaft  ;  but 
thofe  who  pretend  to  be  better  verfed  in  their  hiftory, 
tell  the  ftory  this  way  : — The  Greeks  and  Genoefe, 
fay  they,  carried  on,  during  feveral  centuries,  a  confi- 
derable  trade,  not  only  on  the  Black  fea,  but  likew ife 
on  the  Cafpian,  and  were  certainly  acquainted  with  the 
mines  contained  in  thefe  mountains,  from  which  they 
drew  by  their  trade  with  the  inhabitants  great  quantities 
of  filver,  copper,  and  other  metals.  .In  order  to  work 
thefe  upon  the  fpot,  they  fent  hither  a  number  of  work¬ 
men  to  eftablifh  manufadlures,  and  inftrud!  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  fubfequent  invafions  of  the  Arabs,  Turks, 
and  Monguls,  during  which  the  mines  were  filled  up, 
and  the  manufadlures  abandoned,  prevented  the  ftran- 
gers  from  efifedling  their  return,  fo  that  they  continued 
here,  and  eredled  themfelves  into  a  republic.  What 
renders  this  account  the  more  probable  is,  that  they  are 
ftill  excellent  artifts,  and  make  very  good  fire  arms,  as 
^ ell  rifled  as  plain  3  fabres,  coats  of  mailj  and  feveral 
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articles  in  gold  and  filver,  for  exportation.  They  have  Lefguis, 
likewife,  for  their  owrn  defence,  fmall  copper  cannons,  Lefkard. 
of  three  pounds  calibre,  eaft  by  themfelves.  They  coin 
Turkifh  and  Perfian  filver  money,  and  even  rubles, 
which  readily  pafs  current,  becaufe  they  are  of  the  full 
weight  and  value.  In  their  valleys  they  have  pafture 
and  arable  lands,  as  well  as  gardens  *,  but  they  purchafe 
the  greater  part  of  their  corn,  trufting  chiefly  for  fup- 
port  to  the  fale  of  their  manufadlures,  which  are  much 
admired  in  Perfia,  Turkey,  and  the  Crimea.  They 
are  generally  in  good  circumftances,  are  a  quiet  inof- 
fenfive  people,  but  high  fpirited,  and  independent. 

Their  town  is  confidered  as  a  neutral  fpot,  where  the 
neighbouring  princes  can  depnfite  their  treafures  with 
fafety.  They  eledt  yearly  twelve  magiftrates,  to  whom 
they  pay  the  moil  unlimited  obedience  \  and  as  all  the 
inhabitants  are  on  a  footing  of  perfed!  equality,  each  in¬ 
dividual  is  fure  to  have  in  his  turn  a  (hare  in  the  go¬ 
vernment.  In  the  year  172 5,  their  magiftrates,  as  well 
as  the  Ufmei,  acknow  ledged  the  fovereignty  of  Ruflia, 
but  without  paying  any  tribute.”  5.  Zudakara,  or 
Zadakh,  down  the  Koifu,  fubjed!  to  the  Ufmei.  It 
contains  about  2000  families. 

The  fixtli  dialed!  belongs 'to  the  diftridls  on  the 
eaftern  Hope  of  Caucafus,  between  Tarku  and  Der- 
bent,  which  are,  1.  Caitak  }  and,  2.  Tabafferan,  or 
Kara  Caitak,  both  fubjed!  to  the  Ufmei. 

The  feventh  dialedt  is  that  of  Kafi-Coumyk,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Konifu,  near  Zudakara.  This  tribe  has 
a  khan,  whofe  authority  is  recognized  by  fume  neigh¬ 
bouring  diftridls. 

The  eighth  dialed!  is  that  of  Kuraele,  belonging  to 
the  khan  of  Cuban. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  fome  other  Lefguis  tribes, 
whole  dialedls  Mr  Guldenftaedt  was  unable  to  procure. 

From  a  comparifon  of  thofe  which  he  has  obtained,  it 
appears  that  the  language  of  the  Lefguis  has  no  kind 
of  affinity  with  any  other  known  language,  excepting 
only  the  Samoyede,  to  which  it  has  a  remote  refem- 
blance. 

This  people  is  probably  defeended  from  the  tribes  of 
mountaineers,  known  to  ancient  geographers  under  the 
name  of  Lefgce ,  or  Ligyes .  The  ftrength  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  which  is  a  region  of  mountains  whofe  pafies  are 
known  only  to  themfelves,  has  probably  at  all  times 
fecured  them  from  foreign  invafion  \  but  as  the  fame 
caufe  muft  have  divided  them  into  a  number  of  tribes, 
independent  of  each  other,  and  perhaps  always  di- 
ftinguilhed  by  different  dialedls,  it  ismot  eafy  to  ima¬ 
gine  any  common  caufe  of  union  which  can  ever  have 
affembled  the  w’hole  nation,  and  have  led  them  to  un¬ 
dertake  very  remote  conquefts.  Their  hiftory,  there¬ 
fore,  were  it  known,  would  probably  be  very  uninte- 
r, effing  to  us.  They  fubfift  by  raifing  cattle,  and  by 
predatory  expeditions  into  the  countries  of  their  more 
wealthy  neighbours.  During  the  troubles  in  Perfia, 
towards  the  beginning  of  this  century,  they  repeatedly 
facked  the  towns  of  Shamachie  and  Ardebil,  and  ra¬ 
vaged  the  neighbouring  diflridfs  \  and  the  prefent 
w-retched  ftate  oi  Georgia  and  of  part  of  Armenia,  is 
owing  to  the  frequency  of  their  incurfions.  In  their 
perfons  and  drefs,  and  in  their  general  habits  of  life,  as 
far  as  thefe,  are  known  to  us,  they  greatly  refemble  the 
Circaflians. 

LE$KAPiD3  a  town  in  Cornwall,  feated  in  a  plain^ 
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is  a  corporation,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  had  formerly  a  cattle  now  in  ruins.  It  is  one  of  the 
largeft  and  beft  built  towns  in  Cornwall,  with  the  great- 
eft  market.  It  was  firft  incorporated  by  Edward  earl 
of  Cornwall,  afterwards  by  King  John’s  fon,  Richard 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  had  privileges  from  Edward 
the  Black  Prince.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  it  a  char¬ 
ter  ;  by  which  it  was  to  have  a  mayor  and  burgtfles, 
who  fhould  have  a  perpetual  fucceffion,  purchafe  lands, 
&c.  Here  is  a  handfome  town  hall  built  on  ttone  pil¬ 
lars,  with  a  turret  on  it,  and  a  noble  clock  with  four 
dials,  a  large  church,  a  meeting  houfe,  an  eminent  free 
fchool,  and  a  curious  conduit ;  and  on  the  adjacent 
commons,  which  feed  multitudes  of  fheep,  there  have 
been  frequent  horfe  races#  Here  is  a  great  trade  in  all 
manufactures  of  leather  ;  and  fome  fpinning,  which  is 
encouraged  by  the  clothiers  of  Devonfhire.  On  the 
hills  of  North  Lefkard,  and  in  the  way  from  hence  to 
Launcetton,  are  many  mines  of  tin,  which  is  catt  at  the 
blowing  houfes  into  blocks,  that  are  fent  hither  to  be 
coined. 


LESLIE,  John,  bifliop  of  Rofs  in  Scotland,  the 
fon  of  Gavin  Leflie  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  born  in 
the  year  1526,  and  educated  at  the  univerftty  of  A- 
befdeen  ;  of  which  diocefe  he  was  made  official,  when 
but  a  youth.  He  was  foon  after  created  doClor  of 
civil  and  canon  law  5  but  being  peculiarly  addiCled  to 
the  ftudy  of  divinity,  he  took  orders,  and  became  par- 
fon  of  Une.  When  the  Reformation  began  to  fpread 
in  Scotland,  and  difputes  about  religion  ran  high,  Dr 
Leflie,  in  1560,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  at  Edinburgh  as 
a  principal  advocate  for  the  Romifli  church,  and  was 
afterwards  deputed  by  the  chief  nobility  of  that  reli- 
*  gion  to  condole  with  Queen  Mary  on  the  death  of  her 
hufband  the  king  of  France,  and  to  invite  her  to  re¬ 
turn  to  her  native  dominions.  Accordingly,  after  a 
fhort  refidence  with  her  majefty,  they  embarked  toge¬ 
ther  at  Calais  in  1561,  and  landed  at  Leith.  ,  She 
immediately  made  him  one  of  her- privy  council,  and  a 
fenator  of  the  college  of  juflice.  In  1564,  he  was  made 
abbot  of  Lindores  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Sinclair  was 
promoted  to  the  bifliopric  of  Rofs.  Thefe  accumulated 
honours  he  wifhed  not  to  enjoy  in  luxurious  indolence. 
The  influence  derived  from  them,  he  exerted  to  the 
profperity  of  his  country.  It  is  to  him  that  Scotland  is 
indebted  for  the  publication  of  its  laws,  commonly  cal¬ 
led  “  The  black  ads  of  paliament,”  from  the  Saxon 
chara&er  in  which  they  were  printed.  At  his  molt 
earned  defire,  the  reviflon  and  colledion  of  them  were 
committed  to  the  great  officers  of  the  crown.  In  1568, 
Queen  Mary  having  fled  to  England  for  refuge,  and 
being  there  detained  a  prifoner,  Queen  Elizabeth  ap¬ 
pointed  certain  commiflioners  at  York  to  examine  into 
thecaufe  of  the  difpute  between  Mary  and  her  fubjeds. 
Thefe  commiflioners  were  met  by  others  from  the  queen 
of  Scots,  dhe  bifhop  of  Rofs  was  of  the  number,  and 
pleaded  the  caufe  of  his  royal  miltrefs  with  great  energy, 
though  without  fuccefs  ;  Elizabeth  had  no  intention  to 
-  releafe  her.  Mary,  difappointed  in  her  expedations 
from  the  conference  at  York,  fent  the  bifliop  of  Rofs 
ambaffador  to  Elizabeth,  who  paid  little  attention  to 
his  complaints.  He  then  began  to  r.egoeiate  a  mar¬ 
riage  between  his  royal  miflrefs  and  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk  )  which  negociation,  it  is  well  known,  proved  fa¬ 
tal  to  the  duke,  and  was  the  cauie  of  Leflie’s  being  fent 
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to  the  Tower.  In  1573  he  was  baniflied  the  kingdom, 
and  retired  to  Holland.  The  two  following  years  he 
fpent  in  fruitleis  endeavours  to  engage  the  powers  of 
Europe  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  his  queen.  His  latt  ap¬ 
plication  was  to  the  pope  ;  but  the  power  of  the  heretic 
Elizabeth  had  no  lets  weight  with  his  holinefs  than 
with  the  other  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  Europe. 
Finding  all  his  p<  rfonal  applications  ineffectual,  he  had 
recom ie  to  his  pen  ia  Queen  Mary’s  vindication  ;  but 
Elizabeth^  ultima  ratio  return  was  too  potent  for  all 
his  arguments.  Bifliop  Leflie,  during  his  exile,  was 
made  coadjutor  to  the  archbifhop  of  Rouen.  He  was 
at  Bruffels  when  he  received  the  account  of  Queen 
Mary’s  execution;  and  immediately  retired  to  the  con¬ 
vent  of  Guirternberg  near  that  city,  where  he  died  in 
the  year  1596.  It  was  during  the  long  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  captivity  of  Mary,  that  he  amufed  himfelf  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  Hiflory  of  Scotland,  and  his  other  works. 
The  elegance  and  charms  of  literary  occupations  ferv- 
ed  to  afluage  the  violence  of  his  woes.  His  know¬ 
ledge  and  judgment  as  an  hiftorian  are  equally  to  be 
commended.  Where  he  a£ts  as  the  tranferiber  of 
Boece,  there  may  be  diftinguifhed,  indeed,  fome  of  the 
inaccuracies  of  that  writer.  But,  when  he  fpeaks  in 
his  own  perfon,  he  has  a  manlinefs,  a  candour,  and  a 
moderation,  which  appear  not  always  even  in  authors 
of  the  Proteftant  perfuafion.  His  works  are,  1.  Af- 
jli&i  animi  confolationes ,  &c.  compofed  for  the  confola- 
tion  of  the  captive  queen.  2.  De  origine ,  moribus ,  et 
geftis  Scot  or  um.  3.  De  titulo  et  jure ferenijimee  Marice 
Scotorum  regiiue ,  quo‘regni  Anglice  fuccejponem  JibijuJle 
vindicate  4.  Parcenejis  ad  Anglos  et  Scotos .  5.  De  tl- 

lujl.fceminarum  in  repub l .  admmifiranda ,  &c.  6.  Ora - 

tio  ad  reginam  Kli%abetham  pro  liber t ate  impetranda . 
7.  Parcenejis  ad  nobilitatem  populutnque  Scoiicum.  8. 
An  account  of  his  proceedings  during  his  embaffy  in 
England  from  1568  to  1572;  manufeript,  Gxon.  9. 
Apology  for  the  bifhop  of  Rofs,  concerning  the  duke 
of  Norfolk;  manufeript,  Oxen.  10.  Several  letters, 
manufeript. 

Leslie,  Charles ,  a  learned  divine  of  Ireland,  the 
time  and  place  of  whofe  birth  is  uncertain.  He  was 
educated  at  Inmfkilling ;  and  in  1664,  was  created  fel¬ 
low  of  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  where  he  continued 
till  he  became  A.  M.  At  the  deceafe  of  his  father 
he  came  over  to  England,  and  entered  himfelf  in  the 
Temple  at  London.  The  ftudy  of  the  law  very  foon 
difgufted  him,  and  he  turned  all  his  attention  to  theo¬ 
logy,  being  admitted  into  holy  orders  in  1680.  In 
1687,  he  was  chofen  chancellor  of  the  church  and  dio¬ 
cefe  of  Connor,  at  which  time  he  made  himfelf  ex¬ 
tremely  unpopular  by  his  determined  oppofttion  to  the 
tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  imbibed  the  ab- 
furd  and  pernicious  doctrines  of  paffive  obedience  and 
non-refiftance,  by  which  his  judgment  was  fo  much 
biaffed,  that  he  refufed  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  at  the  revolution. 

He  w  as  a  ftrenuous  champion  for  the  caufe  of  the 
nonjurors,  in  defence  of  which  he  publifhed  a  work  in 
1692,  being  an  anfwer  to  The  State  of  Proteftants  in 
Ireland  under  the  late  King  James’s  Government,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Archbifhop  King.  He  alfo  wrote  a  paper  cal- 
ed  the  Rehearfal,  originally  publifhed  once  a- week,  and 
afterwards  twice,  in  a  folio  half-fheet,  confiding  of  a 
dialogue  on  the  affairs  of  the  times.  It  lafted  during 

fix 
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Lfcfiie  fix  of  feven  years.  They  were  afterwards  colle&cd 
L'fi^ies  and  publifhed  by  an  eminent  writer,  who  obferves  that 

"  U1  '  ,  he  purfues  a  thread  of  argument  in  them  all,  againft: 
the  lawfulnefs  of  reiiftance  in  any  cafe  whatever,  de¬ 
riving  the  fource  of  government  wholly  from  God.  He 
wrote  againft  the  Deifts,  Jew's,  Papifts,  and  Socinians, 
all  of  which  he  colle&ed  together,  and  publifhed  in 
two  volumes  folio,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  illi¬ 
beral  piece  againft  the  learned  and  pious  Dr  Tillotfon. 

The  frequent  vifits  which  he  paid  to  the  courts  of  St 
Germains  and  Bar-le-Duc,  made  him  obnoxious  to  the 
Britilh  government,  which  was  increafed  by  his  “  He¬ 
reditary  Right  of  the  Grown  of  England  Afferted,”  of 
which  he  was  the  reputed  author.  He  w'as  fent  to 
Bar-le-Duc  by  fome  gentlemen  of  eminence,  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  convert  the  fon  of  James  II.  to  the  Prote- 
flant  religion,  who  wilhed  to  fee  him  fettled  on  the 
throne.  At  Bar-le-Duc  he  was  permitted  to  difeharge 
the  duties  of  the  faeerdotal  office,  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  church  of  England,  where  he  endeavoured,  but 
in  vain,  to  convert  the  Pretender.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  he  w'as  ill  ufed  by  the  Pre¬ 
tender,  who  not  only  refufed  to  hear  him  himfelf,  but 
ftieltered  the  ignorance  of  his  priefts  behind  his  autho¬ 
rity,  and  prohibited  all  difeourfe  concerning  religion. 
At  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the 
partizans  of  the  Pretender  were  anxious  to  promote  his 
intereft  in  England,  Mr  Leftie  wrote  a  letter  from  Bar- 
le-Duc,  in  which  he  dwelt  at  large  on  the  graceful 
rnien  of  the  Pretender,  his  magnanimity  of  fpirit,  devo¬ 
tion  free  from  bigotry,  application  to  bufmefs,  ready 
apprehenfion,  found  judgment,  and  affability,  fo  that 
none  converfcd  with  him,  who  were  not  charmed  with 
his  good  fenfe  and  temper.  In  1715,  a  rafh  and  ill 
digefted  enterprife  took  place  in  Scotland  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England,  in  favour  of  the  Pretender, 
which  ultimately  terminated  in  the  difperfion  of  the  re¬ 
bels;  this  obliged  him  to  quit  France,  and  retire  to  Italy, 
whither  Mr  Leftie  followed  him,'  and  remained  in  that 
country  till  the  year  1721.  He  met  with  fo  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  difappointments  at  this  time,  that  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  return  and  die  in  his  native  country.  Some 
of  his  friends  acquainted  Lord  Sunderland  with  his  re¬ 
solution,  who  generoufly  promifed  to  proteft  him  from 
the  interference  of  government.  On  the  arrival  of  Mr 
Leftie  in  England,  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
waited  upon  his  lcrdftiip  with  the  news  ;  but  we  are 
happy  to  inform  our  readers  that  he  had  no  great  reafon 
to  boaft  of  his  reception.  On  Mr  Le file’s  return  to 
Ireland,  he  died  in  1722,  in  the  month  of  April,  at  his 
own  houfe,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan. 

He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  merit  and  ex- 
tenftve  erudition,  diftinguifhed  by  his  piety,  humility, 
and  integrity,  among  whofe  works  are  fome  mafterly 
defences  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  againft  Deifts  and 
Jews,  and  of  Proteftant  faith  againft  that  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  His  opinions  were  rather  Singular 
refpefling  church  government,  but  it  muft  be  allowed 
that  he  defended  them  with  great  ability  and  acute- 
nefs. 

I^ESSER  tone,  in  Mujic.  See  Tone. 

LESSINES,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
in  Hainault,  feated  on  the  river  Dender,  and  famous 
for  its  linen  manufacture.  W.  Long.  3.  53.  N.  Lat. 
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LESSONS,  among  ecclefiaftlcal  writers,  portions  of  Leficma 
the  Holy  Scripture,  read  in  Chriftian  churches,  at  theT  „  ii 
time  of  divine  fervice.  ,  Eftrang^ 

In  the  ancient  church,  reading  the  Scriptures  was 
one  part  of  the  fervice  of  the  catechumens  ;  at  which 
all  perfons  were  allowed  to  be  prefent,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  in  ft  ruCtion. 

Ihe^church  of  England,  in  "the  choice  of  leffons,, 
proceeds  as  follows  :  for  the  firft  leffon  on  ordinary 
days,  file  direCts,  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  with  Genefis,  and  fo  continue  on,  till  the  books 
of  the  Old  Teftament  are  read  over  ;  only  omitting 
the  Chronicles,  which  are  for  the  moft  part  the  fame 
with  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  and  other  parti¬ 
cular  chapters  in  other  books,  either  becaufe  they  con¬ 
tain  names  of  perfons,  places,  or  other  matters  lefs  pro¬ 
fitable  to  ordinary  readers. 

I  he  courfe  of  the  firft:  leflbns  for  Sundays  is  regu¬ 
lated  after  a  different  manner.  From  Advent  to  Sep- 
tuagefima  Sunday,  fome  particular  chapters  of  Ifaiah 
are  appointed  to  be  read",  becaufe  that  bock  contains 
the  cleared:  prophecies  concerning  Chrift.  Upon  Sep- 
tuagefima  Sunday  Genefis  is  begun,  becaufe  that  book 
which  treats  of  the  fall  ©f  man,  and  the  fevere  judge¬ 
ment  of  God  inffided  on  the  world  for  fin,  belt  fuits 
with  a  time  of  repentance  and  mortification.  After 
Genefis,  follow  chapters  out  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  as  they  lie  in  order  ;  only  on  feftival  Sun¬ 
days,  fuch  as  Eafter,  Whitfunday,  Sec.  the  particular 
hiftory  relating  to  that  day  is  appointed  to  be  read 
and  on  the  faints  days,  the  church  appoints  leffons  out 
of  the  moral  books,  fuch  as  Proverbs,  Ecclefiaites,  Ec- 
clefiafticus,  & c.  as  containing  excellent  inftru&ions  for 
the  conduft  of  life. 

As  to  the  fecond  leffons,  the  church  obferves  the 
fame  courfe  both  on  Sundays  and  week  days  :  reading 
the  Gofpels  and  A&s  of  the  Apoliles  in  the  morning^ 
and  the  Epiftles  in  the  evening,  in  the  order  they  ftand 
in  the  New  Teftament  :  excepting  on  faints’ days  and 
holidays,  when  fuch  leffons  are  appointed  as  either  ex¬ 
plain  tpe  my  ft  cry,  relate  the  hiftory,  or  apply  the  ex¬ 
ample  to  us. 

LESTOFF,  or  Leostoff,  a  town  of  Suffolk  in- 
England,  feated  on  the  fea  fhore,  117  miles  north-eaf> 
of  London.  It  is  concerned  in  the  fifherics  of  the 
North  fea;  cod,  herrings,  mackerels,  and  fprats  ;  has  a 
church  and  a  diffenting  meeting-houfe  ;  and  for  its  fe- 
curity,  fix  18  pounders,  which  they  can  move  as  occa- 
fion  requires ;  but  it  has  no  battery.  The  town  confifts 
of  500  houfes,  with  a  population  exceeding  2000 ;  but 
the  ftreets,  though  tolerably  paved,  are  narrow.  The 
coaft  is  there  very  dangerous  for  ftrangers. 

L’ESTRANGE,  Sir  Roger,  a  celebrated  writer  in 
the  17th  century,  was  defeended  from  an  ancient  fa¬ 
mily,  feated  at  Hunftanton-hall  in  the  county  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  where  he  was  born  in  1616,  being  the  youngeft: 
fon  of  Sir  Hammond  L’Eflrange,  Bart,  a  Zealous  royal- 
ift.  Having  in  1644  obtained  a  commiffion  from 
King  Charles  I.  for  reducing  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  then  in 
poffeffion  of  the  parliament,  his  defign  was  difeovered, 
and  his  perfon  feized.  He  was  tried  by  a  court-mar¬ 
tial  at  Guildhall  in  London,  and  condemned  to  die  as 
a  fpy  ;  but  was  reprieved,  and  continued  in  Newgate 
for  fome  time.  He  afterwards  went  beyond  fea  ;  and 
in  Auguft  1653  returned  to  England,  where  he  .ap¬ 
plied 
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the  prote&or  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  inlaid 


X/feftrange  plied  hipfelf  to 

tH  f  ha  vine  once  played  before  him  on  the  bafs  viol,  he  was 
Letch  ade.  .  J  \  .  v  ut.  -n? _ c 


by  fome  nicknamed  Oliver's  Jiddler,  Being  a  man  of 
parts,  mailer  of  an  eafy  humorous  ftyle,  but  withal  in 
narrow  circum dances,  he  fet  up  a  newfpaper,  under 
the  title  of  The  Public  Intelligencer ,  in  1663  ;  but 
which  he  laid  down,  upon  the  publication  of  the  firft 
London  gazette  in  1665,  having  been  allowed,  how¬ 
ever,  a  confideration  by  government.  Some  time  af¬ 
ter  the  Popifti  plot,  when  the  Tories  began  to  gain  the 
afcendant  over  the  Whigs,  he,  in  a  paper  called  the 
Obfervator ,  became  a  zealous  champion  for  the  former. 
He  was  afterwards  knighted,  and  ferved  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  called  by  King  James  II.  in  1685*  But  things 
taking  a  different  turn  in  that  prince’s  reigrt,  in  point 
of  liberty  of  confcience,  from  what  mod  people  expell¬ 
ed,  our  author’s  Obfervators  were  difufed  as  not  at  all 
Anting  the  times.  However,  he  continued  licenfer  of 
the  prefs  till  King  William’s  acceffion,  in  whole  reign 
he  met  with  fom  etrouble  as  a  difaffe&ed  perfon. 
However,  he  went  to  his  grave  in  peace,  after  he  had 
in  a  manner  furvived  his  intellects.  He  publifhed 
a  great  many  political  traCls,  and  tranflated  feveral 
works  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Spanifh  ;  viz.  Jofe- 
phus’s  works,  Cicero’s  Offices,  Seneea’s  Morals,  Eraf- 
mus’s  Colloquies,  AEfop’s  Fables,  and  Bonas’s  Guide 
to  Eternity.  The  character  of  his  ftyle  has  been  va- 
rioufly  represented  ;  his  language  being  obferved  by 
fome  to  be  eafy  and  humorous,  while  Mr  Gordon  fays, 

“  that  his  productions  are  not  fit  to  be  read  by  any 
who  have  tafte  or  good-breeding.  They  are.  full  of 
phrafes  picked  up  in  the  ftreets,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  low  or  naufeous.” 

LESTWEITHEL,  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  Eng¬ 
land,  about  229  miles  diftant  from  London.  It  is  a 
well-built  town,  where  are  kept  the  common  gaol,  the 
weights  and  meafures  for  the  whole  ftannary,  and  the 
county  courts.  It  ftands  on  the  river  Foy,  which 
brought  up  veiTels  from  Fowey,  before  it  was  choked 
up  with  fand  coming  from  the  tin  mines,  and  therefore 
its  once  flourilhing  trade  is  decayed  \  but  it  holds  the 
bufhelage  of  coals,  fait,  malt,  and  corn,  in  th’e  towui 
of  Fowey,  as  it  does  the  anchorage  in  its  harbour.  It 
was  made  a  corporation  by  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall 
when  he  was  king  of  the  Romans,  and  has  had  other 
charters  fince.  It  confifts  of  feven  capital  burgefles 
(whereof  one  is  a  mayor),  and  17  affiftants  or  common 
council.  It  is  part  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  to  which 
it  pays  III.  19s.  iod.  a  year  for  its  liberties.  Its  chief 
trade  is  the  woollen  manufactory.  It  firft  returned 
members  to  parliament  in  the  33d  of  Edward  I.  They 
are  chofen  by  the  burgefles  and  affiftants.  It  was  an¬ 
ciently  the  (hire  town.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
1 8oi  was  1743* 

I.ETCHLADE,  a  town  of  Gloucefterfhire,  90 
miles  from  Loudon,  on  the  borders  of  Oxfordffiire  and 
Berks,  and  the  great  road  to  Gloucefter  *,  had  ancient¬ 
ly  a  nunnery,  and  a  priory  of  black  canons.  In  this 
parifti  is  Clay-hill,  The  market  is  on  Tuefday  :  and  it 
has  two  fairs.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Roman 
town  j  for  a  plain  Roman  road  runs  from  hence  to  Ci- 
rencefter  ;  and  by  a  digging  in  a  meadow  near  it  fome 
years  ago,  an  old  building  was  difeovered,  fuppofed  to 
be  a  Roman  bath,  which  was  50  feet  long,  40  broad, 
and  4  high,  fupported  with  ioo  brick  pillars,  curioufiy 
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with  ftones  of  divers  colours  of  tefferaic  work.  LetcblaHe 
The  Leech,  the  Coin,  the  Churn,  and  His,  which  all 
rife  in  the  Cotfwould  hills,  join  here  in  one  full  dream* 
and  become  one  river,  called  the  Thames ,  which  begins 
here  to  be  navigable  •,  and  barges  take  in  butter,  cheefe, 
and  other  goods,  at  its  quay,  for  London. 

LETHARGY,  in  Medicine  (from  Asd/j,  oblivion , 
and  numbnefs ,  la<z>inefs ),  a  difeafe  confiding  of  a 

profound  drowfinels  or  fleepinefs,  from  which  the  pa¬ 
tient  can  fcarce  be  awaked  ;  or,  if  awaked,  he  remains 
ftupid,  without  fenfe  or  memory,  and  prefently  finks 
again  into  his  former  deep.  See  Medicine  Index, 

Lethargy,  in  Farriery .  See  Farriery,  N°  507. 

LETHE,  (from  “  I  hide  or  conceal”),  in 

the  ancient  mythology,  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell, 
fignifying  oblivion  or  forgetfulnefs  j  its  waters  having, 
according  to  poetic  fiction,  the  peculiar  quality  of 
making  thofe  who  drank  them  forget  every  thing  that 
was  pall. 

LETT,  Gregorio,  an  eminent  Italian  writer,  was 
defeended  of  a  family  which  once  made  a  confiderable 
figure  at  Bologna :  Jerom,  his  father,  was  page  to 
Prince  Charles  de  Medicis  5  ferved  fome  time  in  the 
troops  of  the  grand  duke  as  captain  of  foot ;  and 
fettling  at  Milan,  married  there  in  1628.  He  was  af¬ 
terwards  governor  of  Almantea  in  Calabria,  and  died 
at  Salerno  in  1639.  Our  aut^or  was  born  at  Milan 
in  1630,  ftudied  under  the  Jefuits  at  Cofenza,  and 
was  afterwards  fent  by  an  uncle  to  Rome,  who  would 
have  him  enter  into  the  church  ;  but  he  being  averfe 
to  it,  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  ftudied  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  religion  there.  Thence  he  'vent  to  Lau- 
fanne-,  and  contracting  an  acquaintance  with  Jolm 
Anthony  Guerin,  an  eminent  phyfician,  lodged  at  his 
houfe,  made  profeffion  of  the  Calvinift  religion,  and 
married  hi  daughter.  He  fettled  at  Geneva  j  where 
he  fpent  almoft  twenty  years,  carrying  on  a  corefpon- 
dence  with  learned  men,  efpecially  thofe  of  Italy.  Some, 
contefts  obliged  him  to  leave  that  city  in  1679-,  UP0U 
which  he  went  to  France,  and  then  to  England,  where 
he  wras  received  with  great  civility  by  Charles  II.  who, 
after  his  firft  audience,  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  thou- 
fand  crowns,  w-ith  a  promife  of  the  place  of  hiftorio- 
grapher.  He  wrote  there  the  Hiftory  of  England  * 
but  that  work  not  pleafing  the  court  on  account  of  his 
too  great  liberty  in  writing,  he  was  ordered  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  He  u'ent  to  Amfterdam  in  1682,  and 
was  honoured  with  the  place  of  hiftoriographer  to  that 
city.  He  died  fuddenly  in  1701.  He  was  a  man  of 
indefatigable  application,  as  the  multiplicity  of  his 
works  ffiow.  The  principal  of  thefe  are,  I.  The  uni- 
verfal  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  2.  The  life  of  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  3.  The  Life  of  Philip.  II.  Ki  ng  of  Spain. 

4.  The  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  5.  The  Life 
of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England.  6.  The  Hiftory  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  7.  The  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain, 

3  vols  1 2mo.  8.  The  Hiftory  of  Geneva,  &.c. 

LETRIM,  a  county  of  Ireland.  See  Leitrim. 

LETTER,  a  character  ufed  to  ex  prefs  one  of  the 
fimple  founds  of  the  voice  *,  and  as  the  different  Ample 
founds  are  exprefied  by  different  letters,  thefe,  by  be¬ 
ing  differently  compounded,  become  the  vifible  figns 
or  chara£ters  of  all  the.  modulations  and  mixtures  of 
founds  ufed  to  exprefs  our. ideas  in  a  regular  language. 

See  Language.  Thus,  as  by  the  help  of  fpeech  we 
*  render 
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IjeU*r-  render  our  Ideas  audible  ;  by  the  affiftanceof letters  we 
*  '  render  them  viable,  and  by  their  help  we  can  wrap  up 

our  thoughts,  and  lend  them  to  the  moft  diftant  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  read  the  tranfa&ions  of  different  ages. 
As  to  the  firft  letters,  whal  they  were,  who  firft  in¬ 
vented  them,  and  among  what  people  they  were  fir  ft 
in  ufe,  there  is  (till  room  to  doubt:  Philo  attributes 
this  great  and  noble  invention  to  Abraham  $  Jofephus, 
St  Irenaeus,  and  others,  to  Enoch ;  Bibliander  to  A- 
dam  ;  Eufebius,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Cornelius  A- 
grippa,  and  others,  to  Mofes  ;  Pomponius  Mela,  He- 
rodian,  Rufus  Feffus,  Pliny,  Lucan,  &c.  to  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  ;  St  Cyprian,  to  Saturn  ;  Tacitus,  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  j  fome,  to  the  Ethiopians;  and  others,  to  the  Chi- 
-nefe:  but,  with.  refpedl  to  thefe  laft,  they  can  never 
be  entitled  to  this  honour,  fince  all  their  chara&ers  are 
-the  figns  of  words,  formed  without  the  ufe  of  letters ; 
which  renders  it  impoffible  to  read  and  write  their  lan¬ 
guage  without  a  vaft  expence  of  time  and  trouble  5  and 
abfolutely  impoffible  to  print  it  by  the  help  of  types, 
or  any  other  manner  but  by  engraving,  or  cutting  in 
wood.  See  Printing. 

There  have  been  alfo  various  conjedlures  about  the 
different  kinds  of  letters  ufed  in  different  languages: 
thus,  according  to  Crinitus,  Mofes  invented  the  He¬ 
brew  letters;  Abraham,  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee;  the 
■Phoenicians,  thofe  of  Attica,  brought  into  Greece  by 
-Cadmus,  and  from  thence  into  Italy  by  the  Pelafgians  ; 
Nicoftrata,  the  Roman  ;  Ifis,  the  Egyptian  ;  and  Vul- 
filas,  thofe  .of  the  Goths. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  were 
the  firft  manner  of  writing  :  but  whether  Cadmus  and 
the  Phoenicians  learned  the  ufe  of  letters  from  the  E- 
j^yptians,  or  from  their  neighbours  of  Judea  or  Samaria, 
is  a  queftion  ;  for  fince  fome  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament  were  then  written,  they  are  more  likely  to 
have  given  them  the  hint,  than  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt.  But  wherefoever  the  Phoenicians  learned  this 
art,  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  Cadmus  the  fon  of 
Agenor  firft  brought  letters  into  Greece  5  whence,  in 
following  ages,  they  fpread  over  the  reft  of  Europe. 
Bee  Alphabet  and  Writing. 

Letters  make  the  firft  part  or  elements  of  grammar ; 
•an  affemblage  of  .thefe  compofe  fyllables  and  words, 
and  thefe  compofe  fentences.  The  alphabet  of  every 
language  confifts  of  a  number.of  letters,  which  ought 
each  to  have  a  different  found,  figure,  and  ufe.  As 
the  difference  of  articulate  founds  was  intended  to  ex¬ 
prefs  the  different  ideas  of  the  mind,  fo  one  letter  was 
originally  intended  to  fignify  only  one  found,  and  not, 
as  at  prefent,  to  exprefs  fometimes  one  found  and  fome- 
times  another  ;  which  practice  has  brought  a  great  deal 
of  confufion  into  the  languages,  and  rendered  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  modern  tongues  much  more  difficult  than  it 
would  otherwife  have  been.  This  confederation,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  deficiency  of  all  the  known  alphabets,  . 
from  their  wanting  fome  letters  to  exprefs  certain 
founds,  has  occafioned  feveral  attempts  towards  an  uni¬ 
versal  alphabet,  to  contain  an  enumeration  of  all  fuch 
dingle  founds  or  letters  as  are  ufed  in  any  language* 
See  Alphabet. 

Grammarians  diftinguifh  letters  into  Vowels,  confo- 
nants,  mutes,  liquids,  diphthongs,  and  chara£leriftics. 
They  are  likewife  divided  into  capital  and  final!  letters. 
Vol.  XI.  Part  II. 
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They  are  alfo  denominated  from  the  ihape  and  turn  of  letter. 

the  letters  ;  and  in  writing  are  diftinguilhed  into  dif- - t~. — < 

ferent  hands,  as  round  text,  German  text,  round  hand, 

Italian,  &c.  and  in  printing,  into  Roman,  Italic,  and’ 
black  letter. 

The  term  Letter,  or  Type ,  among  printers,  not  on¬ 
ly  includes  the  CAPITALS,  small  capitals,  and 
fmall  letters,  but  all  the  points,  figures,  and  other 
marks  caft  and  ufed  in  printing  ;  and  alfo  the  large  or¬ 
namental  letters,  cut  in  wood  or  metal,  which  take  place 
of  the  illumined  letters  ufed  in  manufcripts.  The  let¬ 
ters  ufed  in  printing  are  caft  at  the  ends  of  fmall  pieces 
of  metal,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  and 
the  letter  being  not  indented,  but  raifed,  eafily  gives 
the  impreffion,  when,  after  being  blacked  with  a  glu¬ 
tinous  ink,  paper  is  clofely  prefled  upon  it.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Printing  and  Type.  A  fount  of  letters  in¬ 
cludes  fmall  letters,  capitals,  fmall  capitals,  points,  fi¬ 
gures,  fpaces,  &c. ;  but  befides,  they  have  different 
kinds  of  two-line  letters,  only  ufed  for  titles,  and  the 
beginning  of  books,  chapters,  &c.  See  Fount. 

Letter  is  alfo  a  writing  addreffed  and  fent  to  a 
perfon.  See  EprsTLE. 

The  art  of  epiftolary  writing,  as  the  late  tranflator 
of  Pliny’s  Letters  has  obferved,  was  efteemed  by  the 
Romans  in  the  number  of  liberal  and  polite  accom- 
pliffiments ;  and  we  find  Cicero  mentioning  with  great 
pleafure,  in  fome  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  the  elegant  - 
fpecimen  he  had  received  from  his  fon  of  his  genius? 
in  this  way.  It  feems  indeed  to  have  formed  part  of 
their  education  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Locke, 
it  well  deferves  to  have  a  fhare  in  ours.  “  The  writ¬ 
ing  of  letters  (as  that  judicious  author  obferves)  enters 
fo  much  into  all  the  occafions  of  life,  that  no  gentleman 
can  avoid  fhowing  himfelf  in  compofitions  of  this  kind. 
Occurrences  will  daily  force  him  to  make  this  ufe  of 
hh  pen,  which  lays  open  his  breeding,  and  fenfe,  and 
his  abilities,  to  a  feverer  examination  than  any  oral  dif- 
courfe.”  It  is  to  be  wondered  we  have  fo  few  writers 
in  our  own  language  who  deferve  to  be  pointed  out  as 
models  upon  fuch  an  oceafion.  After  having  named 
Sir  William  Temple,  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
add  a  fecond.  The  elegant  writer  of  Cowley’s  life 
mentions  him  as  excelling  in  this  uncommon  talent ; 
but  as  that  author  declares  himfelf  of  opinion,  “  That 
letters  which  pafs  between  familiar  friends,  if  they  are 
written  as  they  fliould  be,  can  fcarce  ever  be  fit  to  fee 
the  light,”  the  world  is  deprived  of  what  no  doubt 
would  have  been  well  worth  its  infpe&ion.  A  late  di- 
ftinguilhed  genius  treats  the  very  attempt  as  ridiculous, 
and  profeffes  himfelf  “  a  mortal  enemy  to  what  they 
call  a  fine  letter .”  Plis  averfion,  however,  was  not  fo 
ftrong,  but  he  knew  to  conquer  it  when  he  thought 
proper  ;  and  the  letter  which  clofes  his  correfpondence 
with  Bifhop  Atterbury  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  genteel  and 
manly  addrefs  that  ever  was  penned  to  a  friend  in  dif- 
grace.  The  truth  is,  a  fine  letter  does  not  confift  in 
laying  fine  things,  but  in  expreffng  ordinary  ones  in  an 
uncommon  manner.  It  is  the  proprie  communta  dicere% 
the  art  of  giving  grace  and  elegance  to  familiar  occur¬ 
rences,  that  conftitutes  the  merit  of  this  kind  of  writ¬ 
ing.  Mr  Gay’s  letter,  concerning  the  two  lovers  who 
weredlruck  dead  with  the  fame  flaffi  of  lightning,  is  a 
mafterpiece  of  the  fort ;  and  the  fpecimen  he  has  there 
5  E  given 
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Letter,  given  of  his  talents  for  this  fpecies  of  corapofition  makes 

V  it  much  to  be  regretted  we  have  not  more  from  the 

fame  hand. 

Ward's  Of  the  Style  of  Epi/lolary  Compojition.  Purity  in  the 

Oratory.  choice  of  words,  and  juftnefs  of  conftruftion,  joined 
with  perfpicuity,  are  the  chief  properties  of  this  ftyle. 
Accordingly  Cicero  fays:  “  In  writing  letters,  we  make 
ufe  of  common  words  and  expreflions.”  And  Seneca 
more  fully,  “  I  would  have  my  letters  to  be  like  my 
difcourfes,  when  we  either  fit  or  walk  together,  un- 
lludied  and  eafy.”  And  what  prudent  man,  in  his 
common  difcourfe,  aims  at  bright  and  ftrong  figures, 
beautiful  turns  of  language,  or  laboured  periods  ?  Nor 
is  it  always  requifite  to  attend  to  exaft  order  and  me¬ 
thod.  He  that  is  mailer  of  what  he  writes,  will  na¬ 
turally  enough  exprefs  his  thoughts  without  perplexity 
and  confufion  :  and  more  than  this  is  feldom  neceffary, 
efpecially  in  familiar  letters. 

Indeed,  as  the  iubjefts  of  epiftles  are  exceedingly 
various,  they  will  neceffarily  require  fome  variety  in 
the  manner  of  expreflion.  If  the  fubjeft  be  fomething 
weighty  and  momentous,  the  language  fhould  be 
ftrong  and  folemn  $  in  things  of  a  lower  nature,  more 
free  and  eafy  j  and  upon  lighter  matters,  jocofe  and 
pleafant.  In  exhortations,  it  ought  to  be  lively  and 
vigorous  j  in  confolations,  kind  and  compaflionate  5 
and  in  advifing,  grave  and  ferious.  In  narratives,  it 
fhould  be  clear  and  diftinft  $  in  requefts,  modeft ;  in 
commendations,  friendly  *,  in  profperity  cheerful,  and 
mournful  in  adverfity.  In  a  word,  the  ftyle  ought  to 
be  accommodated  to  the  particular  nature  of  the  thing 
about  which  it  is  converfant. 

Befides,  the  different  charafter  of  the  perfon,  to 
whom  the  letter  is  written,  requires  a  like  difference 
in  the  modes  of  expreflion.  We  do  not  ufe  the  fame 
language  to  private  perfons,  and  thofe  in  a  public  fta- 
tion  ;  to  fuperiors,  inferiors,  and  equals.  Nor  do  we 
exprefs  ourlelves  alike  to  old  men  and  young,  to  the 
grave  and  facetious,  to  courtiers  and  philofophers, 
to  our  friends  and  ftrangers.  Superiors  are  to  be 
addreffed  with  refpeft,  inferiors  with  courtefy,  and 
equals  with  civility  *,  and  every  one’s  charafter,  fta- 
tion,  and  circumftances  in  life,  with  the  relation  we 
Hand  in  to  him,  occafion  fome  variety  in  this  refpeft. 
But  when  friends  and  acquaintances  correfpond  by 
letters,  it  carries  them  into  all  the  freedom  and  good- 
humour  of  converfation  5  and  the  nearer  it  refembles 
that  the  better,  fince  it  is  defigned  to  fupply  the  room 
of  it.  For  when  friends  cannot  enjoy  each  others 
company,  the  next  fatisfaftion  is  to  converfe  with 
each  other  by  letters.  Indeed,  fometimes  greater 
freedom  is  ufed  in  epiftles,  than  the  fame  perfons 
would  have  taken  in  difeourfing  together  $  becaufe, 
as  Cicero  fays  “  A  letter  does  not  blufh.”  But  (till 
nothing  ought  to  be  faid  in  a  letter,  which,  confidered 
in  itfelf,  would  rrot  have  been  fit  to  fay  in  difcourfe  j 
though  modefty  perhaps,  or  fome  other  particular 
reafon,  might  have  prevented  it.  And  thus  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens  in  requefts,  reproofs,  and  other  cir¬ 
cumftances  of  life.  A  man  can  afk  that  by  writing, 
'  which  he  could  not  do  by  words,  if  prefent ;  or  blame 
what  he  thinks  amifs  in  his  friend  with  greeter  liberty 
when  abfent,  than  if  they  were  together.  From  hence 
it  is  eafy  to  judge  of  the  fitnefs  of  any  expreflion  to 
ftand  in  an  epiftle,  only  by  confidering,  whether  the 


fame  way  of  fpeaking  would  be  proper  in  talking  with  Le 
the  fame  perfon.  Indeed,  this  difference  may  be  al- v"’”“ 
low'ed,  that  as  perfons  have  more  time  to  think,  when 
they  write,  than  when  they  fpcak  j  a  greater  accu¬ 
racy  of  language  may  folnetimes  be  expefted  in  one, 
than  the  other.  However,  this  makes  no  odds  as  to  the 
the  kind  of  ftyle  ;  for  every  one  would  choofe  to  fpeak 
as  correftly  as  he  writes,  if  he  could.  And  there¬ 
fore  all  fuch  words  and  expreflions  as  are  unbecom¬ 
ing  in  converfation,  fhould  be  avoided  in  letters 5  and 
a  manly  fimplicity,  free  of  all  affeftatiori,  plain,  but 
decent  and  agreeable,  fhould  run  through  the  whole. 
This  is  the  ufual  ftyle  of  Cicero’s  epiftles,  in  which, 
the  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  of  his  diftion  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  fomething  fo  pleafant  and  engaging,  that 
he  keeps  up  the  attention  of  his  reader,  without  fuf- 
fering  him  to  tire.  On  the  other  hand,  Pliny’s  ftyle 
is  fuccinft  and  witty  :  but  generally  fo  full  of  turns 
and  quibbles  upon  the  found  of  words,  as  apparently 
render  it  more  ftiff  and  affefted  than  agrees  with 
converfation,  or  than  a  man  of  fenfe  wrould  choofe  in 
difcourfe,  were  it  in  his  power.  You  may  in  fome 
meafure  judge  of  Pliny’s  manner,  by  one  Ihort  letter 
to  his  friend,  which  runs  thus :  “  How  fare  you  ? 

A.s  I  do  in  the  country  ?  pleafantly  ?  that  is,  at  leifure  ? 

For  which  reafon  I  do  not  care  to  write  long  letters, 
but  to  read  them  ;  the  one  as  the  effect  of  nicenefs, 
and  the  other  of  idlenefs.  For  nothing  is  more  idle 
than  your  nice  folks,  or  curious  than  your  idle  ones. 
Farewell.”  Every  fentence  here  confifts  of  an  anti- 
thefis,  and  a  jingle  of  wrords,  very  different  from  the 
ftyle  of  converfation,  and  plainly  the  effect  of  ftudy. 

But  this  was  owing  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  at 
which  time  the  Roman  eloquence  was  funk  into  puns, 
and  an  affectation  of  wit ;  for  he  was  otherwise  a  man 
of  fine  fenfe  and  great  learning. 

LETTER  of  Attorney ,  in  Law,  is  a  writing  by  wrhich 
one  perfon  authorizes  another  to  do  fome  lawful  aft 
in  his  ftead  \  as  to  give  feifin  of  lands,  to  receive  debts, 
fue  a  third  perfon,  See. 

The  nature  of  this  inftrument  is  to  transfer  to  the 
perfon  to  whom  it  is  given,  the  whole  power  of  the 
maker,  to  enable  him  to  accomplilh  the  aft  intended 
to  be  performed.  It  is  either  general  or  fpecial  ;  and 
fometimes  it  is  made  revocable,  which  is  when  a  bare 
authority  is  only  given  j  and  fometimes  it  is  irrevo¬ 
cable,  as  where  debts,  &c.  are  afligned  from  one  per¬ 
fon  to  another.  It  is  generally  held,  that  the  power 
granted  to  the  attorney  mull,  be  ftriftly  purfued  ;  and 
that  where  it  is  made  to  three  perfons,  two  cannot  exe¬ 
cute  it.  In  moft  cafes,  the  power  given  by  a  letter  of 
attorney  determines  upon  the  death  of  the  perfon  who 
gave  it.  No  letter  of  attorney  made  by  any  feaman, 

Sec.  in  any  (hip  of  war,  or  having  letters  of  marque,  or 
by  their  executors,  &c.  in  order  to  empower  any  per¬ 
fon  to  receive  any  (hare  of  prizes  or  bounty-money, 

(hall  be  valid,  unlef$  the  fame  be  made  revocable,  and 
for  the  ufe  of  fuch  feanten,  and  be  figned  and  executed 
before,  and  attefted  by,  the  captain  and  one  other  of 
the  figning  officers  of  the  {hip,  or  the  mayor  or  chief 
magiftrate  of  fome  corporation. 

Letter  of  Mart  or  Marque.  See  Marque. 

Letters  Patent  or  Overt ,  are  writings  fealed  with 
the  great  feal  of  England,  whereby  a  man  is  autho 
rized  to  do,  or  enjoy  any  thing,  which,  of  himfelf, 

he 
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Letter  he  could  not  do.  See  Patent. — They  are  fo  called 

11  by  reafon  of  their  form  ;  as  being  open,  with  the  feal 

u^ata’ .  affixed  ready  to  be  fhown  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
authority  given  by  them. 

LETTUCE.  See  Lactuca,  Botany  Index  ;  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  different  kinds  of  lettuce,  fee 
Gardening  Index. 

LEVANT*,  in  Geography ,  fignifies  any  country 
fituated  to  the  eaft  of  us,  or  in  the  eaftern  fide  of  any 
continent  or  country,  or  that  on  which  the  fun  rifes. 

Levant  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  the  eaftern  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  bounded  by  Natolia  or  the  Lef- 
fer  Afia  on  the  north,  by  Syria  and  Paleftine  on  the 
eaft,  by  Egypt  and  Barca  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the 
ifland  of  Candia  and  the  other  part  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  on  the  weft. 

LEVATOR,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given  to  feveral 
mufcles.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

LEUCA,  in  antiquity,  a  geographical  meafure  of 
length  in  ufe  among  the  latter  Gauls  \  which,  according 
to  Jornandes,  who  calls  it  leuga ,  contained  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  paces,  or  one  mile  and  a  half.  Hence  the  name 
of  league ,  now  reckoned  at  three  miles  3  in  the  lower 
age,  called  leuva . 

LEUC  ADENDRON,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  tetrandria  clafs  5  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  48th  order,  Aggregate.  See  Botany 
Index . 

LEUCADIA,  formerly  called  Neritis ,  a  peninfula 
of  Aearnania,  (Homer)  but  afterwards,  by  cutting* 
through  the  peninfula,  made  an  ifland,  as  it  is  at  this 
day,  called  St  Maura . 

LEUC  AS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  formerly  called 
Neritos  and  Neritum ,  a  town  of  Leucadia  or  Leucas  ; 
near  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  or  ifthmus,  on  a  hill  facing 
the  eaft  and  Aearnania  5  the  foot  or  lower  part  of  the 
town  was  a  plain  lying  on  the  fea  by  which  Leucadia 
was  divided  from  Aearnania,  (Livy)  ;  though  Thucy¬ 
dides  places  Leucas  more  inward  in  the  ifland,  which 
was  joined  to  the  continent  by  a 'bridge.  It  was  an 
illuftrious  city,  the  capital  of  Aearnania,  and  the  place 
of  general  afTembly. 

'  LEUC  AT  A,  or  Leucate,  in  Ancient  Geography , 
a  promontory  of  Leucadia,  according  to  Strabo,  a  white 
rock  projecting  into  the  fea  towards  Cephalenia,  on 
which  flood  a  temple  of  Apollo  furnamed  Leucadius. 
At  his  feftival,  which  was  annually  celebrated  here,  the 
people  were  accuftomed  to  offer  an  expiatory  facrifice 
to  the  god,  and  to  avert  on  the  head  of  the  viflim  all 
the  calamities  with  which  they  might  be  threatened. 
For  this  purpofe,  they  made  choice  of  a  criminal  con¬ 
demned  to  die  ;  and  leading  him  to  the  brink  of  the 
promontory,  precipitated  him  into  the  fea  amidft  the 
loud  fhouts  of  the  fpedators.  The  criminal,  how¬ 
ever,  feldom  perifhed  in  the  water  :  for  it  was  the  cuf- 
tom  to  cover  him  with  feathers,  and  to  fallen  birds  to 
his  body,  which  by  fpreading  their  wings  might  ferve 
to  break  his  fall.  No  fooner  did  he  touch  the  fea,  than 
a  number  of  boats  ftationed  for  the  purpofe  flew  to  his 
affiftance,  and  drew  him  out  \  and  after  being  thus 
faved,  he  was  banifhed  for  ever  from  the  territory  of 
Leucadia.  ( Strabo ,  lib.  x.  p.  452). 

According  to  ancient  authors,  a  ftrange  opinion 
concerning  this  promontory  prevailed  for  fome  time 
among  the  Greeks.  They  imagined  that  the  leap  of 


Leucope- 

trians. 


Leucata  was  a  potent  remedy  againft  the  violence  of  Leucata 
love.  Hence  difappointed  or  despairing  lovers,  it  is 
faid,  were  often  known  to  have  come  to  Leucadia  5 
and,  having  afeended  the  promontory,  offered  facri- 
fices  in  the  temple,  and  engaged  by  a  formal  vow  to 
perform  the  defperatc  aCl,  to  have  voluntarily  precipi¬ 
tated  themfelves  into  the  fea.  Some  are  reported  to 
have  recovered  from  the  effeCls  of  the  fall :  and  among 
others  mention  is  made  *  of  a  citizen  of  Buthroton,  *  Ptolatt. 
in  Epirus,  whofe  paflions  always  taking  fire  at  new  Hephcefl. 
objects,  he  four  times  had  recourfe  to  the  fame  re  me-  aI'  Phot* 
dy,  and  always  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  As  thofe  whoP 
made  the  trial,  however,  feldom  took  any  precaution 
to  render  their  fall  lefs  rapid,  they  were  generally  de- 
ftroyed  :  and  women' often  fell  viflims  to  this  aft  of 
defperation.  At  Leucata  was  fhown  the  tomb  of  Ar- 
temifia,  that  celebrated  queen  of  Caria  who  gave  fo 
many  proofs  of  courage  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  f .  f  Herodot* 
Inflamed  with  p.  violent  paflion  for  a  young  man  who^k-v"** 
inflexibly  refufed  her  love,  fhe  furprifed  him  in  his  caB*  87- 
fleep  and  put  out  his  eyes.  Regret  and  defpair  foon 
brought  her  to  Leucata,  where  ftie  perifiied  in  the 
waves  notwithftanding  every  effort  to  fave  her  J.  Such  f  Ptolem . 
likewife  was  the  end  of  the  unhappy  Sappho.  Forfa-  Hephajt. 
ken  by  her  lover  Phaon,  {he  came  hither  to  feek  relief  ibic*. 
from  her  fufferings,  and  found  her  death.  ( Men  find . 
ap.  Strab.  lib.  x.  p.  452. 

LEUCIPPUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  philofopher  and 
mathematician  ;  firft  author  of  the  famous  fyftem  of 
atoms  and  vacuums,  and  of  the  hypothefis  of  ftorms  5 
fince  attributed  to  the  moderns.  He  flouriffied  about 
428  B.  C. 

LEUCOGALUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  hill  fi- 
tuated  between  Puteoli  and  Neapolis  in  Campania, 
abounding  in  fulphur  *,  now  CAlumera.  Whence  there 
were  alfo  fprings  called  Leucogcei  fontes ;  the  waters 
of  which,  according  to  Pliny,  gave  a  firmnefs  to  the 
teeth,  clearnefs  to  the  eyes,  and  proved  a  cure  in 
wounds. 

LEUCOJUM,  Great  Snow-drop,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  •,  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  ninth  order,  Spathacece . 

See  Botany  Index . 

LEUCOMA,  in  antiquity,  was  a  public  regiller 
amongft  the  Athenians,  in  which  were  inferted  the 
names  of  all  the  citizens,  as  foon  as  they  were  of  age  to 
enter  upon  their  paternal  inheritance. 

Leucoma,  in  Surgery ,  a  diftemper  of  the  eyes,  other- 
wife  called  albugo.  See  Albugo  and  Surgery. 

LEUCOPETRA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  fo  called 
from  its-  white  colour,  (Strabo)  \  a  promontory  of  the 
Bruttii,  in  the  territory  of  Rhegium,  the  termination 
of  the  Apennines  ;  the  utmoft  extremity  of  the  Brut- 
tii^  or  the  modern  Calabria  Ultra  ;  as  the  Japygium 
is  of  the  ancient  Calabria,  or  the  modern  Calabria  Ci- 
tra. 

LEUCOPETRIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  the 
name  of  a  fanatical  fe£t  which  fprang  up  in  the  Greek 
and  eaftern  dhurches  towards  the  elofe  of  the  12th  cen¬ 
tury  :  the  fanatics  of  this  denomination  profeffed  to 
believe  in  a  double  Trinity,  rejc6ted  wedlock,  abftain- 
ed  from  flefh,  treated  with  the  utmoft  contempt  the 
facraments  «f  baptifm  and  the  Lord’s  fupper,  and  all 
the  various  branches  of  external  worfhip }  placed  the 
efience  of  religion  in  internal  prayer  alone  j  and  main- 
5  E  2  tained, 
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Leucope-  tamed,  as  it  is  Laid,  that  an  evil  being,  or  genius, 
tnans  dwelt  in  the  bread  of  every  mortal,  and  could  be  cx- 
Le ultra  polled  from  thence  by  no  other  method  than  by  per- 
_ »  petual  fupplication  to  the  Supreme  Being.  'I  he  found¬ 
er  of  this  enthufiaftical  feci  is  faid  to  have  been  a 
perfon  called  Leucopetrus ,  and  his  chief  difeiple  ly- 
chicus,  who  corrupted,  by  fanatical  interpretations,  fe- 
veral  books  of  Scripture,  and  particularly  St  Pvlatthew’s 
Gofpei. 

LEUCOPHLEGMATI  A,  in  Medicine ,  a  kind  of 
dropfy,  otherwise  called  anafarca.  See  Leucopotion, 
Medicine  Index. 

leqcothoe,  or  LEUCOTHEA,  in  fabulous  hif- 
tory.  the  wife  of  At  ha  mas,  changed  into  a  fea  deity  5 
fee  Ino.  She  was  called  Matvta  by  the  Romans.  She 
had  a  temple  at  Rome,  where  all  the  people,  particu¬ 
larly  women,  offered  vows  for  their  brothers  children. 
They  did  not  entreat  the  deity  to  prete£l  their  own 
children,  becaufe  Ino  had  been  unfortunate  in  hers. 
No  female  Haves  were  permitted  to  enter  the  temple  j 
or  if  their  curiofity  tempted  them  to  tranfgrefs  this 
rule,  they  were  beaten  with  the  greateft  feverity.  To 
this  fupplicating  for  other  people’s  children,  Gvid  al¬ 
ludes  in  thefe  lines,. 

Non  tamcn  hanc  pro  JHrpe  fua  pia  mater  adorat , 

Ipfa  parum  felix  vi/a  fuijfe  parens.  Fad.  vi. 

LEUCTRA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Boeo- 
tia,  to  the  wed  of  Thebes,  or  lying  between  Plateaeand 
Thefpise,  where  the  Lacedaemonians  had  a  great  defeat 
given  them  by  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  the  The¬ 
ban  generals.  The  Theban  army  confided  at  mod  but 
of  6000  men,  whereas  that  of  the  enemy  was  at  lead 
thrice  that  number  ;  but  Epaminondas  truded  mod  in 
his  horfe,  wherein  he  had  much  the  advantage,  both 
in  their  quality  and  good  management }  the  red  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fupply  by  the  difpofition  of  his  men,  and 
the  vigour  of  the  attack.  He  even  refufed  to  fuffer 
any  to  ferve  under  him  in  the  engagement,  but  fuch 
as  he  knew  to  be  fully  refolved  to  conquer  or  die.  He 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing,  oppofite  to 
Cleombrotus  king  of  Sparta,  and  placed  the  mam 
drefs  of  the  battle  there  rightly  concluding,  that  if 
he  could  break  the  b6dy  of  the  Spartans,  uhich  was 
but  12  men  deep,  whereas  his  own  was  50,  the  red 
would  be  foon  put  to  flight.  He  clofed  his  own  with 
the  facred  baud,  which  was  commanded  by  Pelopidas 7 
and  placed  his  horfe  in  the  front.  His  right,  from 
which  he  had  drawn  fo  many  men,  he  ordered  to  fall 
back,  in  a  flanting  line,  as  if  they  declined  to  fight, 
that  they  might  not  be  too  much  expofed  to  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  might  ferve  him  for  a  corps  of  referve  in  cafe 
of  need.  This  was  the  wife  difpofition  which  the 
two  Theban  generals  made  of  thefe  few  but  refolute 
forces ;  and  which  fucceeded  in  every  part,  according 
to  their  with.  Epaminondas  advanced  with  his  left 
wing,  extending  it  obliquely,  in  order  to  draw  the  ene¬ 
my’s  right  from  the  main  body  *,  and  Pelopidas  char¬ 
ged  them  with  fuch  defperate  Ipeed  and  fury,  at  the 
head  of  his  battalion,  before  they  could  reunite,  that 
their  horfe,  not  being  able  to  Hand  the  (hock,  were 
forced  back  upon  their  infantry,  which  threw  the 
whole  into  the  greateft  confufion  :  fo,  that  though  the 
Spartans  w’ere  ot  all  the  Greeks  the  moll  expert  in  re¬ 
covering  from  any  furprife,  yet  their  fk.111  on  this  oc- 


cafion  either  failed  them  or  proved  of  no  effect }  for  Leu&ra, 
the  Thebans,  obferving  the  dreadful  impreffion  they*  ^evel 
had  made  on  them  with  their  horfe,  pufhed  furioufly  v 
upon  the  Spartan  king,  and  opened  their  way  to  him 
with  a  great  {laughter. 

Upon  the  death  of  Glcombrotus,  and  fevcral  officers 
of  note,  the  Spartans,  according  to  cuflom,  renewed 
the  fight  with  double  vigour  and  fury,  not  fo  much  to 
revenge  his  death  as  to*  recover  his  body,  which  was- 
fuch  an  eftablifhed  point  of  honour  as  they  could  not 
give  up  without  the  greateft  difgrace.  But  here  the 
Theban  general  wifely  chofe  rather  to  gratify  them  in 
that  point,  than  to  hazard  the  fuccefs  ot  a  fecond  on- 
let  5  and  left  them  in  poffeflion  of  their  king,  whilft: 
he  marched  ftraight  again  ft  their  other  wing,  com¬ 
manded  by  Archidamus,  and  confifting  chiefly  of  fucb 
auxiliaries  and  allies  as  had  not  heartily  engaged  in 
the  Spartan  intereft  :  thefe  w'tre  fo  difeouraged  by  the 
death  of  the  king  and  the  defeat  of  that  wing,  that 
they  betook  themfelves  to  flight,  and  were  prefently 
followed  by  the  reft  of  the  army.  The  Thebans^ 
however,  purfued  them  fo  clofely,  that  they  made  a' 
foeon-d  dreadful  {laughter  among  them-,  which  com¬ 
pleted  Epaminondas’s  victory,  who  remained  mailer  c£ 
the  field,  and' e reeled-  a  trophy  in  memory  of  it.  This  • 
was  the  conclufion  of  the  famed  battle  of  Leu6lra,  m 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  loft  4000  men,  and  the  The¬ 
bans  but  300. 

LEVEL  is  an  inftrument  which  enables  us  to  find 
a  line  parallel  to"  the  horizon,  or  concentric  with  the 
circumference  of  the  earth,  and  to  continue  it  to  any 
diftance  : — to  form  a  furface  exa£Ey  level,  having  all 
its  parts  at  equal  diftances  from  the  earth ’^centre,  or 
to  find  the  difference  of  afeent ‘between-  feveral  places 
for  the  pur  pole  of  making  roads*,  conducing  water, 
draining  low  grounds,  rendering  rivers  navigable  * 
forming  cfrnals,  &c.  See. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  inftruments  which  have 
been  invented  for  thefe  purpofes,  the  following  are  the 
nioft  important  and  ufeful.  t 

Aik-Level,  that  which  fhows  the  line  of  level  byAir-lcveh 
means  of  a  bubble  of  air  inclofed  with  feme  liquor  in 
a  glals  tube  of  an  indeterminate  length  and  thicknefs, 
whofe  two  ends  are  hermetically  fealed.  When  the 
bubble  fixes  itffclf  at  a  certain  mark,  made  exa&ly  in 
the  middle  of  the  tube,  the  plane  or  ruler  wherein  it 
is  fixed  is  level.  When  it  is  not  level,  the  bubble  will 
rife  to  one  end.  This  glafs  tube  may  be  fet  in  another 
of  Urafs,  having  an  aperture  in  the  middle,  through 
which  the  bubble  of  air  may  be  obferved.  The  liquor 
with  \/iiich  the  tube  is  filled  is  oil  of  tartar,  or  aqua 
feCuncia  j  thefe  not  being  liable  to  freeze  as  common 
water,  nor  to  rarefa£lion  and  condenfation,  as  fpirit  of 
wine  is.  This  application  of  a  bubble  of  air  was  the 
invention  of  Dr  Hooke. 

There  is  one  of  thefe  infiruments  made  with  fights, 
which  is  an  improvement  upon  that  laft  deforibed,  and 
which,  by  a  little  additional  apparatus,  becomes  more  Hate 
commodious  and  exadl.  It  confifts  of  an  air  level  (fig.  C£X^I£> 
1.),  about  eight  inches  long,  and  feven  or  eight  lines  - 
in  diameter,  let  in  a  b'rafs  tube  2,  with  an  a'perture  in 
the  middle,  C.  The  tubes  are  fupported  by  a  ftraight 
ruler  a  foot  long  ;  at  whofe  ends  are  fixed  two  fights, 

3,  3,  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  tubes,  and  of  an  e- 
qual  height,  having  a  fqu are  hole,  formed  by  two  fillets 
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Level.  of  brafs  crofting  each  oilier  at  right  angles,  in  the  mid- 
^je  Qp  is  drilled  a  very  (mall  hole,  through  which 

a  point  on  a  level  with  the  inftrument  is  obferved.  The 
brafs  tube  is  faftened  on  the  ruler  by  means  of  two 
ferews ;  one  of  which,  marked  4,  ferves  to  raiie  or  dc- 
prefs  the  tube  at  pleafure,  for  bringing  it  towards  a 
level.  The  top  of  the  ball  and  focket  is  ri vetted  to  a 
little  ruler  that  fprings,  one  end  whereof  is  fattened 
with  a  ferew  to  the  great  ruler,  and  at  the  other  end 
has  a  ferew,  5,  ferving  to  raife  and  deprefs  the  inftru- 
ifrent  when  nearly  level. 

The  inftrument  jutt  deferibed,  however,  is  ftill  lefs 
commodious  than  the  following  one  *,  for  though  the 
holes  be  ever  fo  fmall,  they  will  take  in  too  great  a 
fpace  to  determine  the  point  of  level  precifely. 

The  inftrument  alluded  to  confifts  of  an  air-level, 

1  Fig.  2.  with  telefcopic  fights.  This  level  (fig.  2.)  is  like  the' 
laft  *,  with  this  difference,  that,  inftead  of  plain  fights, 
it  carries  a  telefcope  to  determine  exaftly  a  point  of 
level  at  a  great  diftance.  The  telefcope  is  a  little  brafs 
tube,  about  15  inches  long,  fattened  on  the  fame  ruler* 
as  the  level.  At  the  end  of  the  tube  of  the  telefcope, 
marked  I,  enters  the  little  tube  1,  carrying  the  eye- 
glafs  and  a  hair  placed  horizontally  in  the  focus  of 
the  objeft-glafs,  2  }  which  little  tube  may  be  drawn 
out,  or  puttied  into  the  great  one,  for  adjuiling  the 
telefcope  to  different  fights  :  at  the  other  end  of  the 
telefcope  is  placed  the  obje£l-glafs.  The  ferew  3,  is  for 
raifing  or  lowering  the  little  fork,  for  carrying,  the  hair, 
and  making  it  agree  with  the  bubble  of  air  when  the 
inftrument  is  level  ;  and  the  ferew  4,  is  for  making  the 
bubble  of  air,  D  or  E,  agree  with  the  telefcope  :  the 
whole  is  fitted  to  a  ball  and  focket.  M.  Huygens  is 
faid  to  be  the  firft  inventor  of  this  level  5  which  has 
this  advantage,  that  it  maybe  inverted  by  turning  the 
ruler  and  telefcope  half  round  ;  and  if  then  the  hair 
cut  the  fame  point  that  it  did  before,  the  operation  is 

'  juft. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  one  may  add  a  telefcope  to 
any  kind  of  level,  by  applying  it  upon,  or  parallel  to, 
the  bale  or  ruler,  when  there  is  occafion  to  take  the  ie- 
2  vel  of  remote  object's. 

,  Dtfagu-  Dr  Defaguliers  contrived  an  inttrument,  by  which 
liers’s  level- the  difference  of  level  of  two  places,  which  could  not 
ling  inftru-  be  taken  in  lefs  than  four  or  five  days  with  the  belt 
merit.  telefcopic  levels,  may  be  taken  in  as  few  hours.  The 

Fig*  3*  inttrument  is  as  follows.  To  the  ball  C  (fig.  3.)  is 

joined  a  recurve  tube  BA,  with  a  very  fine  bore,  and 
a  fmall  bubble  at  top  A,  whofe  under  part  is  operr, 
It  is  evident  from  the  make  of  this  inttrument,  that 
if  it  be  inclined  in  carrying,  no  injury  w  ill  be  done 
to  the  liquor,  which  will  always  be  right  both  in  the 
ball  and  tube  when  the  inftrument  is  fet  upright.  If 
the  air  at  C  be  fo  expanded  with  heat,  as  to  drive  the 
liquor  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  the  cavity  A’  will  receive 
the  liquor,  which  will  come  down  again  and  fettle  at 
D,  or  near  k,  according  to  the  level  of  the  place 
where  the  inttrument  is,  as  foon  as  the  air  at  C  returns 
to  the  fame  temperament  as  to  heat  and  cold.  To 
preferve  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  when  the  different 
t>bfervations  are  made,  the  machine  is  fixed  in  a  tin  vef- 
fel  EF,  filled  with  water  up  to  g  7i,  above  the  ball, 
and  a  very  fenfible  thermometer  has  alfo  its  ball  under 
water,  that  one  may  ebferve  Lhe  liquor  at  D,  in  each 


experiment,  when  the  thermometer  ftands  at  the  fame  Dvek 
height  as  before.  The  water  is  poured  out  when  the 
inftrument  is  carried  ;  which  one  may  do  conveniently 
by  means  of  the  wooden  frame,  which  is  fet  upright  by 
the  three  ferews,  S,  S,  S,  (fig.  4.),  and  a  line  and  Fig.. 4.  and  * 
plummet  PP,  (fig.  5.).  At  the  back  part  of  the  wooden  5. 
frame,  from  the  piece  at  top  I\,  hangs  the  plummet  P, 
over  a  brafs  point  at  N  ;  M  m  are  brackets  to  make 
the  upright  board  KN  continue  at  right  angles  with 
the  horizontal  one  at  N.  Fig.  6.  represents  a  front  Fig.  6. 
view  of  the  machine,  fuppofing  the  fore  part  of  the  tin 
veffel  tranfparent }  and  here  the  brafs  focket  of  the  re¬ 
curve-tube,  into  which  the  ball  is  ferewed,  has  two- 
wings  at  II,  fixed  to  the  bottom,  that  the  ball  may  not 
break  the  tube  by  its  endeavour  to  emerge  when, the 
water  is  poured  in  as  high  as  g  h. 

After  the  do&or  had  contrived  this  machine,  he 
confidered,  that  as  the  tube  is  of  a  very  fmall  bore,  if 
the  liquor  (hould  rife  into  the  ball  at  A  (fig.  3.)  in  car¬ 
rying  the  inttrument  from  one  place  to  another,  foms 
of  it  would  adhere  to  the  fides  or  the  ball  A,  and  up¬ 
on  its  defeent  in  making  the  experiment,  fo  much* 
might  be  left  behind,  that'  the  liquor  would  not  be 
high  enough  at  D  to  fhow  the  difference  of  the  level  ; 
therefore,  to  prevent  that  inconveniency,  he  contrived 
a  blank  ferew,  to  fliut  up  the  hole  at  A,  as  foon  as  one 
experiment  is  made,  that,  in  carrying  the  machine,  the 
air  in  A  may  balance  that  in  C,  fo  that  the  liquor 
fhall  not  run  up  and  down  the  tube,  whatever  degree 
of  heat  and  cold  may  a&  upon  the  inttrument,  in  go¬ 
ing  from  one  place  to  another.  Now,  becaufe  one  ex¬ 
periment  may  be  made  in  the  morning,  the  water  may 
be  fo  cold,  that  when  a  fecond  experiment  is  made  at 
noon  the  water  cannot  be  brought  to  the  fame  degree 
of  cold  it  had  in  the  morning  \  therefore,  in  making 
the  firft  experiment,  warm  water  mutt  be  mixed  with 
the  cold,  and  when  the  water  has  ftood  fojne  time,  be¬ 
fore  it  comes  to  be  as  cold  as  it  is  likely  to  be  at  the 
warmeft  part  of  that  day,  obferve  and  fet  down  the  de¬ 
gree  of  the  thermometer  at  which  the  fpirit  ftands, 
and  likewife  the  degree  of  the  water  in  the  barometer 
at  D  y  then  ferew  on  the  cape  at  A,  pour  out  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  carry  the  inftrument  to  the  place  whofe  level 
you*  would  know  5  then  pour  in  your  water,  and  when 
the  thermometer  is  come  to  the  fame  degree  as  before, 
open  the  ferew  at  top,  and  obferve  the  liquor  in  the 
barometer. 

The  dolor’s  fcale  for  the  barometer  is  ten  inches 
long,  and  divided  into  tenths  \  fo  that  fuch  an  in¬ 
ttrument  will  ferve  for  any  heights  not  exceeding 
ten  feet,  each  tenth  of  an  inch  anfwering  to  a  foot  in 
height. 

The  do&or  made  no  allowance  for  the  decreafe  of 
denfity  in  the  air,  becaufe-  he  did  not  propofe  this  ma¬ 
chine  for  mcafuring  mountains  (though,  with  a  proper 
allowance  for  the  decreafing  denfity  of  the  air,  it  will 
do  very  well),  but  for  heights  that  want  to  be  known 
in  gardens,  plantations,  and  the  conveyance  of  water, 
where  an  experiment  that  anfwers  two  or  three  feet  in, 
a  diftance  of  20  miles,  will  render  this  a  very  ufeful 
inftrument.  *  4 

Artillertj  Foot-LEVEL  is  in  form  of  a  fquarc,  having  Artillery  • 
its  two  legs  or  branches  of  an  equal  length  ;  at  a  junc-  foot-kvek 
ture  whereof  is  a  little  hole,  whence  hangs  a  thread 

?.nd  - 
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Level,  and  plummet  playing  on  a  perpendicular  line  in  the  at  right  angles  to  the  perpendicular.  It  has  a  ball  and  Level. 


*  ~  middle  of  a  quadrant.  It  is  divided  into  twice  45  de- 

Fig.  7.  grees  from  the  middle.  Fig.  J. 

This  inftrument  may  be  ufed  on  other  occafions,  by 
placing  the  ends  of  its  two  branches  on  a  plane  \  for 
when  the  thread  plays  perpendicularly  over  the  middle 
divifion  of  the  quadrant,  the  plane  is  afluredly  level. 
To  ufe  it  in  gunnery,  place  the  two  ends  on  the  piece 
of  artillery,  which  you  may  raife  to  any  propofed 
height,  by  means  of  the  plummet,  whofe  thread  will 
give  the  degree  above  the  level. 

4  Carpenters  and  Paviers  LEVEL ,  confifts  of  a  long 
Carpenters  ruler,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  fitted,  at  right  angles, 
and  Pa-  another  fomewhat  larger.  At  the  top  of  this  is  faften- 
viers  level.  ^  a  thread,  which,  when  it  hangs  over  a  fiducial  line 

at  right  angles  with  the  bafe,  (hows  that  this  bafe  is 
horizontal.  Sometimes  this  ftvel  is  compofed  of  one 
^'1£*  board.  See  fig.  8. 

5  Gunners  LEVEL ,  for  levelling  cannons  and  mortars, 
Gunners  confifts  0f  a  triangular  brafs  plate,  about  four  inches 
e.VC*  high,  (fig.  9.)  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  portion 

,  of  a  circle,  divided  only  into  45  degrees  ^  as  this  num- 

ber  is  fufficient  for  the  higheft  elevation  of  cannons  and 
mortars,  and  for  giving  fhot  the  greateft  range.  On 
the  centre  of  this  fegment  of  a  circle  is  fcrewed  a  piece 
of  brafs,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  fixed  or  fcrewed 
at  pleafure.  The  end  of  this  piece  of  brafs  is  made  fo 
as  to  ferve  for  a  plummet  and  index,  in  order  to  {how 
the  different  degrees  of  elevation  of  pieces  of  artillery. 
This  inftrument  has  alfo  a  brafs  foot,  to  fet  upon  can¬ 
nons  or  mortars,  fo  that  when  thofe  pieces  are  horizon¬ 
tal,  the  inftrument  will  be  perpendicular.  The  foot  of 
this  level  is  to  be  placed  on  the  piece  to  be  elevated, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  point  of  the  plummet 
may  fall  on  the  proper  degree  $  this  is  what  they  call 

6  levelling  the  piece . 

Mafdns  le-  Mafons  LEVEL ,  is  compofed  of  three  rules,  fo  join- 
vel.  ed  as  to  form  an  ifofceles  triangle  fomewhat  like  a  Ro¬ 

man  A.  At  the  vertex  of  this  triangle  is  faftened  a 
thread,  from  which  hangs  a  plummet,  that  pafies  over 
a  fiducial  line,  marked  in  the  middle  of  the  bafe,  when 
the  thing  to  which  the  level  is  applied  is  horizontal  ; 
but  declines  from  the  mark,  when  the  thing  is  lower 

7  on  the  one  fide  than  on  the  other. 

Plumb  or  Plumb  or  Pendulum  LEVEL ,  that  which  (hows  the 
pendulum  horizontal  lines  by  means  of  another  line  perpendicular 
ievcl*  to  that  defcribed  by  a  plummet  or  pendulum.  This 

Fig.  10.  inftrument,  (fig.  10.)  confifts  of  two  legs  or  branches, 

joined  together  at  right  angles.-  The  branch  which 
carries  the  thread  and  plummet  is  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  long  •  and  the  thread  is  hung  towards  the  top  of 
the  branch,  at  the  point  2.  The  middle  of  the  branch 
where  the  thread  paifes  is  hollow,  fo  that  it  may  hang 
free  everywhere  :  but  towards  the  bottom,  where  there 
Is  a  little  blade  of  filver,  on  which  is  dravyn  a  line  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  telefcope,  the  faid  cavity  is  covered 
by  two  pieces  of  brafs,  making  as  it  were  a  kind  of 
cafe,  left  the  wind  ffiould  agitate  the  thread.  For  this 
reafon  the  filver  blade  is  covered  with  a  glafs  G,  in  or¬ 
der  that  it  may  be  feen  when  the  thread  and  plummet 
play  upon  the  perpendicular.  The  telefcope  is  faftened 
to  the  other  branch  of  the  inftrument,  and  is  about 
two  feet  long  \  having  a  hair  placed  horizontally 
acrofs  the  focus  of  the  obje£Fglafs,  which  determines 
the  point  of  the  level.  The  telefcope  muft  be  .fitted 
l 


focket,  by  which  it  is  fixed  to  the  toot,  and  was  in¬ 
vented  by  M.  Picard.  g 

Reflecting  LEVEL,  that  made  by  means  of  a  pretty Mariotte’s 
long  furface  of  water  reprefenting  the  fame  object  in- refledhng 
verted  which  we  fee  ere&ed  by  the  eye  ;  fo  that  theleve1, 
point  where  thefe  two  objects  appear  to  meet  is  a  level 
with  the  place  where  the  furface  of  the  water  is  found. 

This  is  the  invention  of  M.  Mariotte.  9 

There  is  another  reflecting  level  confifting  of  a  mir-  Caflini’s. 
ror  of  fteel,  or  the  like,  well  poliftied,  and  placed  a 
little  before  the  objeCt-glafs  of  a  telefcope,  fufpended 
perpendicularly.  This  mirror  muft  make  an  angle  of 
45  with  the  telefcope  $  in  which  cafe  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  line  of  the  telefcope  is  converted  into  a  horizontal 
line,  which  is  the  fame  with  the  line  of  level.  This  is 
the  invention  of  M.  Caflini.  10 

Water  LEVEL ,  that  which  {hows  the  horizontal  line  Water  Ie- 
by  means  of  a  furface  of  water  or  other  liquor  j  found- 
ed  on  this  principle  that  water  always  places  itfelf^^®0 
level.  cients. 

The  moft  fimple  water  level  is  made  of  a  long 
wooden  trough  or  canal,  whofe  Tides  are  parallel  to  the 
bafe  j  fo  that  being  equally  filled  with  water,  its  fur¬ 
face  {hows  the  line  of  level.  This  is  the  chorebates  of 
the  ancients.  See  Chorobata. 

It  is  alfo  made  with  two  cups  fitted  to  the  two  ends 
of  a  pipe,  three  or  four  feet  long,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  by  means  of  which  the  water  communicates 
from  the  one  to  the  other  cup  j  and  this  pipe  being 
moveable  on  its  ftand  by  means  of  a  ball  and  focket, 
when  the  two  cups  become  equally  full  of  water,  their 
two  furfaces  mark  the  line  of  level. 

This  inftrument,  inftead  of  cups,  may  alfo  be  made 
with  two  ftiort  cylinders  of  glafs  three  or  four  inches 
long,  faftened  to  each  extreme  of  the  pipe  with  wax 
or  maftic.  Into  the  pipe  is  poured  fome  common  or 
coloured  water,  which  {hows  itfelf  through  the  cylin¬ 
ders,  by  means  of  which  the  line  of  level  is  determined  * 
the  height  of  the  w^ater,  with  refpe£  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  being  always  the  fame  in  both  cylinders. 

This  level,  though  very  fimple,  is  yet  very  commodious 
for  levelling  at  fmall  diftances.  It 

De  la  Hire’s  level  confifts  of  two  vefiels  filled  with  De  la 
water,  and  communicating  with  each  other  by  means  of  Hire’s  level, 
one  or  more  tubes.  A  fmall  cylindrical  box  made  of 
thin  copper  or  planiftied  tin,  and  terminating  below  in 
an  obtufe  cone,  floats  in  each  of  thefe  bonces,  which  are 
kept  in  a  vertical  pofition  by  introducing  into  the  cones 
a  ball  of  lead  or  a  quantity  of  mercury.  One  of  the 
boxes  carries  the  obje£t-glafs  \  and  ^  the  eye-glafs 
along  with  the  crofs  wires  are  faftened  into  the  other, 
but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  elevated  ordeprefled  by 
Aiding  in  two  grooves,  in  order  that  the  axes  of  the 
lenfes  may  be  exactly  level,  wffiich  is  effe&ed  by  mea- 
furing  a  bafe.  See  Trade  du  Nive/lement  par  M.  Pi-  12 
card.  The  inconveniences  attending  this  inftrument  Defeats  in 
arife  from  the  difficulty  of .  bringing  the  floating  eye-  ^ 
glafs  into  the  fame  line  with  the  axis  of  the  obje<5t- 
glafsj.and  of  making  the  boxes  fettle  in  fuch  a  pofition 
that  diftinfl:  vifion  may  be  procured  through  the  tele¬ 
fcope  ;  for  if  the  wires  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs  be 
out  of  the  axis,  or  at  the  fmalleft  diftance  from  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  the  objeft* glafs,  the  image  will  be  both  indif- 
tinft  and  deformed.  In  order  that  De  la  Hire’s  level 

may 
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Level,  may  be  perfect,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  boxes  fhould  be 
of  the  fame  weight  and  magnitude,  that  the  boxes  which 
contain  the  water  fhould  be  put  nearly  on  a  level  by- 
means  of  a  plummet,  that  the  fame  quantity  of  water 
fhould  be  introduced,  and  that  the  objedl-glafs  fhould 
be  kept  at  the  fame  height  with  the  eye-glafs.  Thefe 
conditions,  which  are  requifite  to  the  perfect  ion  of  the 
level,  are  too  numerous  and  too  difficult  to  be  attained, 
to  render  this  inftrument  of  any  ufe  where  accurate  re- 
fults  are  required. 

13  Thefe  defers  in  De  la  Hire’s  level  were  partly  re- 
Couplct’s  medied  by  M.  Couplet,  by  infer  ting  the  objeft-glafs 
ment°on"De  an^  eye-glafs  into  the  fame  tube,  and  by  placing  this 
la  Hire’s  telefcope  loofely  on  two  boxes  which  formerly  floated 
at  random  on  the  fluid.  He  equalized  the  weight  of 
thefe  boxes  by  means  of  a  quantity  of  fmall  (hot,  and 
verified  the  inftrument  by  putting  one  of  the  boxes  be¬ 
neath  the  objedl-glafs,  and  the  other  beneath  the  eye- 
glafs  of  the  telefcope.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
accuracy  of  Couplet’s  level  depends  upon  the  equal 
diftribution  of  the  fmall  fliot  contained  in  the  boxes  5 
for  if  it  is  diftributed  unequally,  the  box  will  be  mere 
depreffed  on  one  fide  than  another,  and  confequently 
the  inter fe&ion  of  the  crofs  wires  in  the  focus  of  the 
eye-glafs,  will  either  recede  from,  or  approach  to  the 
furface  of  the  water,  according  as  the  fmall  fliot  is  un¬ 
equally  diftributed  in  the  box  which  fupports  the  eye- 
glafs,  or  in  that  which  carries  the  objecl-glafs.  Beftdes 
this  feurce  of  error,  confiderable  inconvenience  muft 
arife  in  practice  from  the  want  of  connexion  between 
the  telefcope  and  the  two  boxes  upon  which  it  floats. 

The  level  of  Deparcieux  is  properly  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  that  of  Couplet.  It  confifts  of  two  parts,  a 
box  ABCD  of  light  wood,  in  which  are  placed  two 
veffels  of  tin  EFG,  EFG  filled  with  water.  Thefe 
veffels  are  each  10  inches  long,  7  inches  wide,  and  4-y 
deep,  and  communicate  by  one  or  more  tubes  GE. 
The  other  part  is  compofed  of  three  tubes  M,  M,  M, 
and  of  two  boxes  L,  L,  enclofed  on  all  fides,  having 
8  j  inches  of  length,  6  of  breadth,  and  4  of  depth,  and 
above  thefe  are  foldered  the  three  tubes.  (Fig.  1.  is  a 
vertical  fe&ion,  and  fig.  2.  a  horizontal  fe£lion  of  the 
inftrument).  The  two  outermoft  tubes  are  telefcopes 
from  18  to  36  inches  long,  pointed  in  oppoftte  direc¬ 
tions  to  prevent  the  neceftity  of  turning  the  level,  and 
are  neceffary  for  its  adjuftment  and  verification. — A 
piece  of  lead  weighing  about  two  pounds  is  foldered  to 
the  bottom  of  each  box  L,  L,  and  a  weight  P  of  half 
a  pound  is  made  to  move  towards  Q^or  R  by  the  ferew 
R(^,  in  order  to  adjuft  the  level  by  making  one  of  the 
floating  boxes  fink  deeper  in  the  water  than  the  other. 
This  weight  fhould  be  fixed  to  a  fmall  tin  tube  which 
can  move  eafily  within  the  greater  one,  and  the  ferew 
is  turned  by  means  of  a  handle  fimilar  to  that  which  is 
ufed  for  winding  up  a  clock.  The  whole  inftrument  is 
thus  covered  with  a  cafe  a  b  to  prevent  the  w  ind  from 
x„  agitating  the  water. 

Method  of  In  order  to  adjuft  the  level,  place  the  box  ABCD 
adjufting  it. upon  a  table,  and  elevate  one  end  or  another  by  means 
of  wedges  till  the  interfe&ion  of  the  two  crofs  wires  in 
the  focus  of  the  eye-glafs  of  one  of  the  telefcopes  feems 
to  fall  upon  a  very  remote  object,  each  ox  thefe  wires 
being  moveable  by  ferews  fothat  their  point  of  interfec- 
tion  can  be  varied.  Then  take  the  levfcl  out  of  the  box 
ABCD,  and  invert  it3  pofition,  fo  that  one  of  the  tin 
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boxes  EF  may  occupy  the  pofition  which  the  other  had 
before,  and  look  through  the  other  telefcope.  If  the 
interfe&ion  of  the  wires  falls  upon  the  fame  object, 
their  pofiticn  is  correft,  and  the  axes  of  the  telefcopes 
are  parallel  $  but  if  it  falls  at  a  diftance  from  the  ob- 
je&,  the  point  of  interfe£lion  muft  be  fliifted  one-half 
of  that  diftance  towards  the  object,  and  the  fame  ope¬ 
ration  repeated  till  the  interfe&ion  of  the  hairs  of  one 
of  the  telefcopes  covers  the  fame  point  of  the  object 
that  is  liid  by  the  interfe£lion  of  the  hairs  of  the  other 
telefcope.  When  this  happens,  the  axes  ©f  the  tele¬ 
fcopes  will  be  exa&ly  parallel. 

The  level  is  then  placed  upon  its  ftand,  which  is  fix¬ 
ed  to  the  box  at  Iv,  and  a  very  remote  objeft  is  exa¬ 
mined  with  one  of  the  telefcopes,  fo  as  to  find  the  point 
of  it  which  is  hid  by  the  interfe&ion  of  the  wires.  The 
level  is  then  inverted,  and  the  objeft  examined  with 
the  other  telefcope.  If  the  interfe&on  of  the  wires  co¬ 
vers  the  fame  point  of  the  obje£l  as  before,  the  level  is 
adjufted,  and  the  object  is  in  the  line  of  apparent  level 
palling  through  the  interfe&ion  of  the  wires.  But  if 
this  is  not  the  cafe,  the  weight  P  towards  £)  or  towards 
R,  according  as  the  point  of  the  object  firft  examined 
is  above  or  below  the  interfedlion  of  the  wires,  in  order 
to  make  the  image  of  the  objeft  rife  or  fall  one-half  of 
the  diftance  .between  the  points  that  are  covered  by  the 
interfe&ion  of  the  wires  in  each  obfervation.  The  ope¬ 
ration  is  then  repeated,  till  the  interfe&ion  of  the  wires 
in  both  telefcopes  falls  upon  the  fame  point  of  the  ob- 
je6l,  in  which  cafe  the  axes  of  the  telefcopes  will  be 
exactly  level,  and  the  inftrument  properly  adjufted.  It 
is  obvious  that  by  moving  the  weight  P  from  the  pofi¬ 
tion  which  it  has  when  the  level  is  adjufted,  the  axes 
of  the  telefcopes  will  be  inclined  to  the  line  of  the  level 
either  above  or  below  it  according  as  the  weight  is 
moved  to  one  fide  or  another.  Hence,  by  meaiuring 
a  bafe  with  a  vertical  object  at  its  remote  extremity,  it 
may  be  eafily  found  how  many  minutes  or  feconds  cor- 
refpond  with  a  given  variation  in  the  pofition  of  the 
weight,  merely  by  meafuring  the  tangents  on  the  verti¬ 
cal  object  )  fo  that  a  fcale  may  be  engraven  on  the  tube 
TT  which  will  exhibit  the  angles  of  inclination  to  the 
line  of  apparent  level,  formed  by  the  axes  of  the  tele¬ 
fcopes  when  the  weight  P  has  different  pofitions. 

The  mercurial  level  lately  invented  by  the  ingenious  Keith’s 
Alexander  Keith,  Efq.  of  Ravelfton,  is  founded  on  the  mercurial 
fame  principle  as  the  levels  of  De  la  Hire,  Oouplct,  ^eV^!jate 
and  Deparcieux,  with  this  difference,  that  mercury  is  ccxcifL 
employed  inftead  of  water.  A  fe&ion  of  the  mercurial 
level  is  reprefented  in  fig.  3.  where  A,  A  are  two  ob- fig.  3* 
long  fquare  cavities  communicating  by  means*  of  the 
channel  MN.  BE  are  two  grooves  hollowed  out  of 
the  wood  which  contain  the  fights  D,  D',  fig.  4.  when  Fig.  4* 
the  inftrument  is  not  in  ufe.  The  fight  D  has  a  fmall 
hole  in  it,  and  the  other  is  furniflied  with  a  crofs  hair. 

They  are  fixed  into  two  pieces  of  ivory  or  hard  wood,^ 
which  are  nearly  of  the  fame  form  as  the  cavities  A,  A, 
but  a  little  fmaller,  fo  that  they  may  go  into  thefe  cavi¬ 
ties  without  touching  the  fides.  A  quantity  of  mercu¬ 
ry  is  then  introduced  into  the  communicating  veffels 
A,  A  till  they  be  about  half  full.  The  two  fights  are 
then  placed  in  the  cavities,  and  float  on  the  horizontal 
furface  of  the  mercury  5  confequently  (Hydrodyna¬ 
mics,  art.  34,  37)  if  the  fights  be  of  the  fame  dimenfion 
and  weight,  a  line  joining  the  crofs  hair  in  D'  and  the 
w  ’  fmall 
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fmall  hole  In  D  will  be  level  or  parallel  with  the  hori-  crofs  wires  in  one  of  the  eye-pieces  mud  be  varied,  as 
;  zontal  furface  of  the  mercury.  The  inftrument  com-  -  in  the  adjuttment  of  Deparcieux’s  level,  till  it  covers' 
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pi etely  fitted  up  is  reprefented  in  fig.  5.  where  D,  D' 
are  the  fights,  D  being  the  fight  to  which  the  eye  is 
applied.  When  there  is  a  ftrong  wind  the  level  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  cafe,  in  which  two  holes  are- left  oppofite 
to  the  fights. — The  preceding  level  might  be  improved 
by  making  the  crofs  hair  move  up  and  down  with  n 
fcrew,  and^  by  engraving  a  fcale  on  the  fide  of  the 
fquare  aperture  at  D',  whofe  divifions  being  fubdivided 
by  a  fcale  on  the  circumference  of  the  nut  that  moves 
the  fcrew,  would  indicate  to  great  accuracy  the  angle  of 
inclination. 

Defcription  The  following  mode  of  conftru&ing  a  level  upon  a 
of  a  level  new  principle  has  occurred  to  the  writer  of  this  article, 
upon  a  new Let  AB  be  a  refle&ing  furface  either  of  glafsor  water, 
and  let  MN  be  a  ftraight  ruler  held  above  this  furface  j 
thus  it  follow's  from  optical  principles  that  the  line  MN 
will  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  AB  when  the  objedT 
MN  and  its  image  NM'  appear  in  the  fame  ftraight 
line  to  an  eye  placed  at  M.  Hence,  by  the  bye,  we  may 
afcertain  the  error  of  a  fquare,  by  placing  one  of  its  fides 
upon  the  furface  of  a  looking  glafs,  and  applying  the  eye 
to  its  extremity  M  5  for  if  it  is  inaccurate,  the  image 
of  the  fide  MN  will  form  an  angle  with  MN,  thus  if 
m  N  be  the  fide  of  the  fquare,  its  image -will  be  Ntw'. 
— Now  let  VV  be  a  veffel  containing  either  water  or 
mercury,  and  let  VV  be  the  furface  of  the  fluid.  This 
vefiel  mud  be  firmly  conne&ed  with  the  bafe  CD  and 
alfo  with  the  vertical  plane  EF  (perpendicular  to  CD) 
by  means  of  the  .crofs  bars  a  b,c  d,  The  telefcope  AB 
is  fattened  to  MN,  another  plane  which  rifes  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  plane  EF,  and  the  plane  MN  is  fo  con¬ 
nected  with  EF  by  means  of  fcrevrs,  that  its  fide  MN 
may  be  made  to  vary  its  angle  with  the  horizon,  in  any 
direction.  The  veffel  VV,  therefore,  and  the  planes 
EF,  CD  remain  fixed,  while  the  telefcope  AB  and  the 
plane  MN  can  vary  their  pofition  relative  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  level.  The  telefcope  AB  (hould  be  fo  con¬ 
it  ruCted  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  two  telefcopes.  It 
has  an  objeCt-glafs  both  at  A  and  B,  and  alfo  an  eye- 
glafs  with  crofs  w  ires  at  A  and  B  ;  and  thefe  are  fo  fitted 
into  the  tube  that  when  the  eye  is  applied  to  the  end 
B,  the  objeCt-glafs  at  B,  and  the  eye-glafs  at  A  with  its 
crofs  hairs,  may  be  turned  to  one  fide  (o  as  to  have  di- 
itinCl  vifion  with  the  remaining  eye-glafs  at  B  and  the 
cbjeCl-glafs  at  A.  When  the  eye  is  applied  to  A,  the 
eye-glafs  at  B  and  the  objeCt-glafs  at  A  are  moved  out 
of  the  axis  of  the  telefcope  for  the  fame  reafon.  This 
contrivance  is  for  the  purpofe  of  avoiding  the  neceffity 
of  having  two  telefcopes.  The  crofs  hair  in  the  focus 
of  each  eye-glafs  mult  be  made  capable  of  varying  their 
pofition,  fo  that  the  point  of  interfeCtion  may  be  fhifted 
for  the  purpofes  of  adjuftment. 

Method  of  or<^er  to  adjuft  the  inftrument,  place  its  bafe  CD, 

adj lifting  •upon  a  table,  and  move  the  telefcope  of  the  index  MN 
it.  till ’the  image  N'M'  is  in  the  fame  ftraight  line  with 

MN.  Then  look  through  the  extremity  B  at  a  diftant 
objeCI,  and  mark  the  pointof  it  \thich  is  covered  by  the 
interfeCtion  of  the  wires.  Infert  the  whole  inftrument 
fo  that  the  end  A  may  be  at  B,  adjuft  the  index  MN 
as  before,  and  look  through  the  telefcope  at  the  fame 
objeCt.  If  the  interfeCtion  of  the  wires  falls  upon  the 
fame  point  of  the  objeCt  as  formerly,  the  inftrument  is 
properly  adjufted.  But  if  not,  the,  interfeCtion  of  the 
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the  fame  point  of  the  objeCt  that  w'as  covered  at  thefirft 
obfervation.  When  this  happens,  the  inftrument  is 
duly  adjufted,  and  may  be  uftd  by  placing  the  bafe  CD 
upon  a  ftand,  and  adjufting  the  index  MN  j  for  when 
this  is  done,  the  axis  of  the  telefcope  will  be  in  a  line 
accurately  horizontal. 

•  LEVEL  of  Air  Huygens's  invention ,  confifts  of  a  tele-  Huygens's 
fcope  af  (fig.  1 1.)  in  form  of  a  cylinder,  going  through  ievelT 
a  ferril,  in  which  it  is  fattened  by  the  middle.  This  Plate 
ferril  has  two  flat  branches  bb ,  one  above,  and  the  other 
below  :  at  the  ends  whereof  are  fattened  little  moving 
pieces,  which  carry  two  rings,  by  one  of  which  the 
telefcope  is  fufpended  to  a  hook  at  the  end  of  the 
fcrew  3,  and  by  the  other  a  pretty  heavy  weight  is 
fufpended,  in  order  to  keep  the  telefcope  in  cequitibrio . 

This  weight  hangs  in  the  box  5,  which  is  almoft  filled 
with  linfeed  oil,  oil  of  walnuts,  or  other  matter  that 
will  not  eafily  coagulate,  for  more  aptly  fettling  the 
balance  of  the  weight  and  telefcope.  The  inftrument 
carries  two  telefcopes  clofe  and  parallel  to  each 
other  \  the  eye-glafs  o.f  the  one  being  againft  the  ob¬ 
jeCt-glafs  of  the  other,  that  one  may  fee  each  way 
without  turning  the  level.  In  the  focus  of  the  objeCt- 
-glafs  of  each  telefcope  muft  a  little  hair  be  {trained  ho- 
rizonally,  to  be  raifed  and  lowered  as  occafion  requires 
by  a  little  fcrew.  If  the  tube  of  the  telefcope  be  not 
found  level  when  fufpended,  a  ferril  or  ring,  4,  is  put 
-on  it,  and  is  to  be  Aid  along  till  it  fixes  to  a  level. 

The  hook  on  which  the  inftrument  is  hung  is  fixed  to 
~a  flat  wooden  crofs  5  at  the  ends  of  each  arm  whereof 
Lhere  is  a  hook  Terving  to  keep  the  telefcope  from 
too  much  agitation  in  ufing  or  carriage.  To  the  faid 
,  flat  crofe  is  applied  another  hollow  one,  that  ferves  as 
a  cafe  for  the  inftrument  5  but  the  two  ends  are  left 
open,  that  the  telefcope  may  be  fecured  from  the  wea- 
,ther  and  always  in  a  condition  to  be  ufed.  The  foot 
of  this  inftrument  is  a  round  brafs  plate,  to  which  are 
fattened  three  brafs  ferrils,  moveable  by  means  of  joints 
-whereon  are  put  ftaves,  and  on  this  foot  is  placed  the 
box.  .  .. 

Fig.  12.  marked  I,  is  a  balance-level j  which  being  pig.  iz4 
fufpended  by  the  ring,  the  two  fights,  when  in  ceqiiu 
i ibrio ,  will  be  horizontal,  or  in  a  level. 

Spirit- LEVEL,  The  moft  accurate  levelling  inftru-Si^on?s 
rnaent,  and  that  pofleflfed  of  the  greateft  eflential  ad-  rit-level. 
vantages  in  ufe,  is  the  fpirit-level ;  which  wfas  firft 
conftruCIed  by  Mr  Sifibn,  and  to  which  fome  fmall 
additions  and  improvements  have  been  fince  made. 

The  following  is  a  defcription  of  one  of  the  beft  of 
thefe  levels,  as  made  by  the  principal  mathematical 
inftrument  makers. 

Fig.  13.  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  inftrument  mount-  Adams's 
ed  on  its  complete  ftaves.  The  telefcope,  ABC,  is  made  Graphical 
from  1 5  inches  to  two  feet  in  length,  as  may  be  required. 

It  is  achromatic,  of  the  beft  kind,  and  (hows  the  objects  °*  , 
ere£l.  In  the  focus  of  the  eye-glafies  are  exceedingly 
fine  crofs  wires,  the  interfe&ion  of  which  is  evidently 
fhown  to  be  perfe&ly  in  the  axis  of  the  tube  ;  fer  by 
turning  it  round  on  its  tw'o  fupporters  DE,  and  looking 
through  the  telefcope,  the  interfe&ion  of  the  wires  will 
•conftantly  cut  the  fame  part  of  the  object  viewed.  By 
turning  the  fcrew  a  at  the  fide  of  the  telefcope,  the  ob- 
je 61  glafs  at  g  is  moved  3  and  thus  the  telefcope  is  exa£l- 
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Level  Jy  adapted  to  the  eye.  If  thefe  crofs  wires  are  at  any 
time  out  of  their  adjuflment,  which  is  difcovered  by 
their  interfeftion  not  cutting  the  fame  part  of  the  ob- 
jeft  during  the  revolution  of  the  telefcope  on  its  axis, 
they  are  eafily  adjufted  by  means  of  the  four  fcrcws 
b  b  by  placed  on  the  telefcope  about  an  inch  from  the  end 
for  the  eye.  Thefe  ferews  aft  in  perpendicular  direc¬ 
tions  to  one  another,  by  unferewing  one  and  tightening 
the  other  oppofite  to  the  wire,  fo  that  if  conneftedwith 
it,  it  may  be  moved  either  way  at  pleafure;  and  in  this 
manner  the  other  wire  perpendicular  to  it  may  be  moved, 
and  thus  the  interfeftion  of  the  wires  brought  exaftly  in 
the  axis  of  the  tube. 

To  the  telefcope  is  fixed,  by  two  fmall  ferews  cc,  the 
level  tube  containing  the  fpirits,  with  a  fmall  bubble 
of  air  :  This  bubble  of  air,  when  the  inffrument  is 
well  adjufted,  will  fettle  exaftly  in  the  fame  place,  in 
or  near  the  middle  of  its  tube,  whether  the  telefcope 
be  reverfed  or  not  on  the.  fupporters,  which  in  this  cafe 
are  kept  unmoved. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  axis  of  the  telefcope,  or  the 
Interfeftion  of  the  wires,  as  before  fhown,  mull  in  this 
cafe  be  truly  level.  In  this  eafy  mode  of  adjuflment 
confifts  the  improvement  of  the  inft rumen 1 ;  and  it  is 
hereby  capable  of  being  adjufted  by  only  one  flation 
and  one  objeft,  which  will  at  the  fame  time  determine 
it  to  be  in  a  true  level.  If  by  change  of  weather,  ac¬ 
cident,  or  any  other  caufe,  the  inflrument  fhould  have 
loft  its  level  or  adjullment,  it  may  thus  be  readily  refto- 
red  and  readjuited  at  the  firft  flation  ;  which  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  poffeffed  by  none  of  the  inflruments  formerly 
made.  The  two  fupporters  DE,  on  which  the  level  refts 
and  turns,  are  fhaped  like  the  letter  Y.  The  telefcope 
refls  within  the  upper  part  of  them;  and  the  inner  Tides 
of  each  of  thefe  Y’s  are  tangents  to  the  cylindric  tube 
of  the  telefcope,  which  is  turned  to  a  true  cylinder,  and 
each  touches  it  only  at  one  place. 

The  lower  ends  of  thefe  fupporters  are  inferted  into 
a  flrong  brafs  plate  FE,  fo  as  to  {land  perpendicularly 
on  it.  One  of  thefe  is  kept  fafl  by  a  tightening  ferew 

G,  and  to  the  other  is  applied  a  fine  threaded  ferew 

H,  to  adjufl  the  tube,  when  on  its  fupporters,  to  a  true 
level.  To  the  fupporter  D  is  fometimes  applied  a 
line  of  tangents  as  far  as  12  degrees,  in  order  to  take 
an  angle  of  depreflion  or  elevation  to  that  extent.  Be¬ 
tween  the  fupporters  is  alfo  fometimes  fixed  a  compafs- 
box  I,  divided  into  360  degrees,  and  again  into  four 
90° ;  having  a  centre  pin  and  needle,  and  trigger,  at</, 
to  throw  off  the  needle  from  the  centre  when  not  ufed ; 
lo  as  to  conflitute  a  perfeft  circumferentor,  connefted 
with  all  the  foregoing  improvements.  This  plate  is  fix¬ 
ed  on  a  conical  brafs  ferrule  K,  which  is  adapted  to  the 
bell-metal  fruflum  of  a  cone  at  top  of  the  brafs  head  of 
the  flaves,  having  a  ball  and  focket,  with  three  bell- 
metal  joints,  two  flrong  brafs  parallel  plates  LL,  four 
ferews  eeee  for  adjufting  the  horizontal  motion,  a  regu¬ 
lating  ferew  M  to  this  motion,  and  a  fattening  ferew  N 
to  tighten  it  on  the  cone  when  neceffary.  The  fatten¬ 
ing  ferew  N,  and  the  regulating  ferew  M,  by  which  the 
whole  inflrument  is  moved  with  accuracy  through'  a 
fmall  fpace  in  a  horizontal  direftion,  was  an  addition 
of  Mr  Ramfden’s. 

The  manner  of  adjujling  the  fpirit- level  at  the  firjl Jla- 
tion. — The  wdsole  level  being  now  placed  tteadily  on  its 
flaves,  it  mutt  be  rendered  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
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telefcope  before  you  adjutt  the  horizontal  motion.  For 
this  purpofe  the  telefcope  mutt  be  placed  in  a  line  with 
two  of  the  ferews  eef  and  then  levelled  by  thefe  till  the 
bubble  of  air  in  the  fpirit-tube  keeps  its  pofition  in  the 
middle,  while  turned  about  to  three  points,  making  near¬ 
ly  right  angles  at  the  centre  to  one  another. 

The  horizontal  motion  being  thus  adjutted,  the  rims 
ff  of  the  Ys  are  to  be  opened,  the  telefcope  taken  off 
and  laid  the  contrary  way  upon  the  fupporters.  If  the 
bubble  of  air  then  refts  exaftly  the  fame,  the  level  and 
telefcope  are  adjufted  rightly  to  one  another  ;  but  if 
the  bubble  does  not  remain  the  fame,  the  end  to  which 
the  air  bubble  goes  mutt  be  noticed,  and  the  diftance 
of  it  from  the  telefcope  altered  ;  correcting  one  half 
the  error  by  the  ferews  c  r,  and  the  other  half  by  the 
fere  vs  e  e. 


Level. 


Now  the  interfeftion  of  the  wires  being  directed 
to  any  diftant  objeft,  it  may  be  one  of  the  vanes  of 
the  flaves  hereafter  deferibed  :  if  they  continue  to  be 
againft  it  precifely  while  the  telefcope  is  turned  round 
on  its  Ys,  it  proves,  as  before  mentioned,  that  the  axis 
of  the  telefcope  coincides  with  the  interfeftion  of  the 
wires,  and  that  the  inflrument  will  give  the  true  level 
direftion. 

The  operation  of  levelling  being  of  a  very  accurate 
and  important  nature,  and  the  beft  inflrument  when 
out  of  its  adjuflment  being  of  little  ufe,  it  is  quite  ne- 
ceffary  that  every  perfon  ufing  fuch  an  inflrument 
fhould  have  it  readily  in  his  power  to  correft  it  ;  and 
the  one  above  deferibed  appears  to  be  the  beft  adapted 
for  that  purpofe  of  any  hitherto  deferibed. 


Theory  of  the  Spirit  Level . 


Let  ABC,  fig.  3.  be  a  veffel  of  glafs  hermetically  feal-  Plate 
ed,  its  upper  furface  ABC  being  the  arch  of  a  circle  CCXCIV. 
whofe  centre  is  O.  This  veffel  contains  a  quantity  of  fpirit 
of  wine  or  alcohol,  whofe  level  or  furface  is  NEN. 

The  line  VOT  interfefting  the  arch  N«  in  B,  and  ex¬ 
tending  to  T,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  Therefore,  (Hydrodynamics,  art.  36.)  the 
furface  NE  n  is  the  arch  of  a  circle  whofe  centre  is  T. 

XYZ  is  a  right  line  iixed  with  refpeft:  to  the  Radius  B# 
and  confequently  with  regard  to  the  veffel  ABCD. 

Now  let  the  radius  O  «rrT  /:r=:R,  and  the  arch  B  b 


In  the  prefent  fituation  of  the  veffel  the  vertical  lina 
VT  coincides  with  the  radius  BO  ;  but  if  the  pofition 
of  the  veffel  is  altered  till  BO  takes  the  fituation  bot  it 
will  then  make  with  VT  an  angle  0<?T,  which  we 
fhall  fuppofe  1",  and  which  may  be  fuppofed  equal  to 
the  angle  O  b  T,  as  BT  may  be  confidered  as  parallel 
to  b  T.  The  angle  XVT  will  now  become  X'V'T, 
and  will  vary  by  a  quantity  equal  to  O  b  T.  Then  by- 
taking  NN',  and  n  nl  equal  to  B  />,  the  points  N'  and 
//'  will  be  determined,  which  in  the  new'  pofition  of  the 
veffel  become  the  points  in  which  the  fuperior  furface  of 
the  fluid  meet  the  arch  ABC. 

Now’,  calling  the  angle  BT  we  have  (Euclid, 
book  i.  prop.  [32.)  BO  b'zz$-\-i,,y  and  <p -J- 17/ .  :  prr 

R  <p 

bT  :  b  0=R  :  r,  and  confequently  and  fub- 

ftituting  inftead  of  1"  and  arcs  of  the  fame  value, 
having  unity  for  radius,  the  produft  R  (p  will  be  equal 
to  the  arc  E  c .  for  which  we  may  take  B  b  or  m  ;  and 
5  F  fmcc 
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Level.  flnce  (fee  Tables  de  Berlin ,.  tom.  Hi.  p.  270.)  I 
0.000004848137,  we  fliall  have 
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On  the  ConJlruBion  of  Levels 


Level. 


rfl  _  Tfl  BO 

0.000004848137+^  ""  0.000004848137’ 
will  be  very  fmall  compared  w4th  ET,  and  therefore 
the  angle  ET  e  may  be  negle£led  in  relation  to  the 
angle  O  e  T. 

Let  us  fuppofe  for  the  fake  of  example  that  B  b  or 
its  equals  N  N',  n  n\  is  one-tenth  of  an  inch  or 
0.0083333  of  a  foot,  thus  we  (hall  have  the  length  of 

the  radius  BO,  or  rrz  feet 

7  0.000004848137 

nearly  $  thus  a  derangement  of  the  vefifel  ABC  which 
makes  the  radius  BO,  or  the  line  XZ,  vary  a  minute  of 
a  degree,  will  make  eaeli  of  the  points  N,  n  defcribe  a 
fpace  of  60  tenths  or  6  inches,  along  the  arc  ABC, 
that  is,  the  fame  fpace  which  the  extremity  of  a  plumb 
line  1736  feet  long,  would  defcribe  when  it  moved 
through  one  minute  of  a  degree.  Hence  we  are  able 
to  render  extremely  fenfible  the  fmalleft  changes  of  po¬ 
rtion  in  the  line  XZ.  The  vefiel  ABC  is  nothing 
more  than  a  fpirit  level,  the  line  XZ  reprefenting  the 
axis  of  the  telefcope  which  is  attached  to  that  inftru- 
piate  ment,  as  (hewn  in  fig.  13.  where  fc  is  the  level,  and 
(XX  Cl  I.  CA  the  telefcope.  The  glafs  veffel,  which  is  ground 
in  the  infide  fo  as  to  be  a  portion  of  a  circle  of  confi- 
derable  radius,  is  almoft  entirely  hid  by  the  cylinder  of 
brafs  which  contains  it,  excepting  a  fmall  part  which 
appears  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  ;  and  the  inftru- 
inent  muff  be  fo  adjufled  that  when  the  bubble  of  air  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  glafs  tube,  the  axis  of  the  telefcope, 
the  line  XZ,  is  truly  horizontal. 

From  thefe  remarks,  it  would  feemthat  a  fpirit  level 
will  meafure  fmall  angles  with  the  fame  accuracy  as  a 
fedfor  whofe  radius  is  equal  to  BO,  fig.  3.  the  radius  of 
the  curvature  of  the  glafs  tube  or  of  a  plumb  line  of  the 
fame  length  }  but  there  are  fome  caufes  which  diminifli 
its  accuracy.  When  the  bubble  of  air  has  been 
brought  to  the  centre  of  the  glafs  tube,  and  when  the 
tube,  after  being  deranged,  is  brought  to  the  very  fame 
pofition,  we  cannot  be  fure  that  the  bubble  of  air  will 
return  to  the  very  centre  of  the  tube.  This  irregula¬ 
rity  is  produced  by  the  fri&ion  of  the  included  fluid 
againft  the  fides  of  the  tube,  and  depends  on  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  bubble  and  the  quantity  of  fluid.  In  a  good 
level,  where  the  bubble  moves  about  five  lines  for  a  mi¬ 
nute  of  inclination,  this  uncertainty  does  not  exceed  half 
a  line,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  pointing  the  telefcope 
to  any  objeft.  The  coincidence  of  a  plumb  line  with  a 
particular  mark  will,  on  account  of  the  infenfible  ofcil- 
lation  of  the  thread,  leave  an  uncertainty  of  about 
of  a  line,  that  is,  about  double  the  uncertainty  which 
is  left  by  the  index  of  a  fe&or,  which  may  be  eftimat- 
ed  at  about  ioodth  of  a  line.  But  the  radius  of  a  tube, 
whofe  bubble  moves  five  lines  for  a  minute  of  inclina¬ 
tion,  will  be  found  by  a  preceding  formula  to  be  about 
358  feet  ;  and  therefore  to  know'  the  length  of  a  plumb 
line  which  will  give  the  fame  precifion,  we  have  -§- : 

=  338  :  14.32  feet,  the  length  required. 
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Levels  are  commonly  made  of  glafs  tubes  in  the  ftate 
they  are  obtained  at  the  glafs-houfe.  Gf  thefe  the 
ftraighteft  and  mod  regular  are  feledted  and  examined, 
by  filling  them  nearly  with  fpirit  of  wine,  and  ascer¬ 
taining  by  trial  that  fide  at  which  the  bubble  moves 
mod  regularly,  by  equal  inclinations  of  the  inftrument 
upon  a  llage,  called  the  bubble  trier,  which  is  provided 
with  a  micrometer  Screw,  for  that  purpofe.  The  moft 
regular  fide  is  ehofen  for  the  upper  part  of  the  inftru¬ 
ment,  the  others  being  of  little  confequence  to  its  per- 
fedlion.  Spirit  of  wine  is  ufed,  becaufe  it  does  not 
freeze,  and  is  more  fluid  than  water,  Ether  is  better, 
becaufe  ftill  more  fluid  (a).  The  tube  and  the  bubble 
mud  be  of  confiderable  length.  The  longer  the  bubble, 
the  more  fenfible  it  is  to  the  fmalleft  inclination.  A 
very  fmall  bubble  is  fcarcely  fenfible,  appears  as  if  at¬ 
tached  to  the  glafs,  and  moves  but  fiowly. 

In  the  ufe  of  a  level  of  this  kind,  conftru&ed  by 
Sieur  Langlois,  it  was  remarked,  that  when  it  was  pro¬ 
perly  fet,  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  it  was  no  longer 
fo  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  weather  became 
hot ;  and  that  when  it  was  again  rectified  for  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  day  it  became  falfe  in  the  evening,  after  the 
heat  had  diminifhed.  The  bubble  was  much  longer  in 
cold  than  in  hot  weather.,  and  when  longer  it  was  too 
much  fo,  and  could  not  be  kept  in  the  middle  of  thd 
tube,  but  ftood  a  little  on  the  one  or  the  other  fide, 
though  the  inclination  was  precifely  the  fame.  Thefe 
defers  'were  fmall,  and  fuch  as  claim  the  notice  of 
careful  obfervers  only  y  but  they  appeared  of  too  much 
confequence  not  to  produce  a  wifh  to  remedy  them. 
It  was  obferved,  that  they  arofe  from  irregularities  in 
the  interior  furface  of  the  tube ;  and  by  examining  a 
great  number  of  tubes,  fele&ed  for  levels  of  the  fame 
kind,  there  was  reafon  to  conclude  that  all  thefe  levels 
would  have  more  or  lefs  of  the  fame  defers,  becaufe 
there  was  not  one  tube  of  a  regular  figure  within.  They 
were  at  beft  no  otherwife  cylindrical  than  plates  of  glafs 
from  the  glafs-houfe  can  be  find  to  be  plane  before  they 
are  ground.  The  irregularities  were  eafily  difcerniblei 

It  was  therefore  concluded,  that  it  Would  be  advife- 
able  to  grind  the  inner  furfaces  of  the  tubes,  and  give 
them  a  regular  cylindrical  or  rather  fpindle  form,  of 
which  the  two  oppofite  fides  ftiould  correfpond  with 
portions  of  circles  of  very  long  radius.  To  accomplifti 
this,  a  rod  of  iron  was  taken,  of  twice  the  length  of 
the  glafs  tube,  and  on  the  middle  of  this  rod  was  fixed 
a  ftout  tube  of  copper  (cuivre)  of  the  fame  length  as- 
the  tube'  of  .glafs,  and  nearly  equal  in  diameter  to  the 
bore.  The  rod  was  fixed  between  the  centres  of  a 
lathe,  and  the  glafs  gently  rubbed  on  the  copper  cylin¬ 
der,  with  fine  emery  and  water,  caufing  it  to  move 
through  its  whole  length.  The  glafs  was  held  by  the 
middle,  in  order  that  it  might  be  equally  ground,  ami 
was  from  time  to  time  (hifted  on  its  axis,  as  was  alfo  the 
copper  cylinder,  in  order  that  the  wear  might  be  every¬ 
where  alike.  The  operation  had  fcarcely  commenced, 

before 


(a)  If  the  ether  be  not  well  re&ified,  it  is  fubjeft  to  two  great  inconveniences  in  this  ufe.  If  the  tube  be  very 
{lightly  agitated,  the  ether  divides  itfelf  into  feveral  bubbles,  which  employ  a  confiderable  time  before  they  unit?,. 
In  the  fecond  place,  as  this  ether  is  decompofed  in  the  courfe  of  time,  it  depofits  very  fmall  drops  of  oil,  w  hich 
adhere  to  the  tube,  flop  the  motion  of  the  bubble,  and  render  the  level  very  faulty.  The  ether  is  befides. 
fluid  when  rectified  and  freed  from  a  faponaceous  matter  which  caufes  its  bad  effe&s. 
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Level  before  the  tube  broke  ;  and  feveral  others  experienced 
the  fame  misfortune,  though  they  had  been  well  an¬ 
nealed.  It  was  fuppofed  that  the  emery  which  became 
fixed  in  the  copper  might  contribute  to  fplit  the  glafs, 
each  grain  continuing  its  impreffion  with  the  fame  point, 
in  the  fame  right  line,  which  in  fome  inftances  might 
be  as  well  difpofcd  to  cut  the  glafs  as  diamond.  A  cy¬ 
linder  of  glafs  was  fubftituted.  in  Head  of  the  copper, 
and  the  emery  rolling  itfelf  on  the  furface  of  the  laft, 
ijnftead  of  fixing  itfelf,  had  better  fuccefs;  fo  that  every 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  tube  and  the  cylinder 
touched  each  other  through  their  whole  length.  The 
fame  operation  was  continued,  ufing  finer  and  finer 
emery  to  fmooth  the  tube,  and  prepare  it  for  polifhing; 
after  which  the  tube  and  cylinder  having  been  well 
wafhed,  thin  paper  was  palled  round  the  cylinder,  and 
the  paper  was  very  equally  covered  with  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  Venice  tripoli.  The  tube  was  then  replaced 
and  rubbed  as  before,  till  it  had  acquired  a  polilh. 

A  level  thus  ground,  may  be  either  of  the  proper 
fenlibility,  or  be*  too  much  or  too  little  fenfible.  It 
will  be  too  fluggifti,  if  btfore  grinding,  exclufive  of  the 
irregularities  of  the  tube,  its  diameter  Ihould  much  ex¬ 
ceed  in  the  middle  of  the  length  the  diameter  of  the 
extremities ;  or  it  will  be  too  fenfible  if  this  diameter 
fhould  not  fufficiently  exceed  the  other  }  or,  lalfly,  if 
the  middle  diameter  be  fmaller  than  that  of  the  ex¬ 
tremes,  the  bubble  will  be  incapable  of  continuing  in 
the  middle,  but  will,  in  every  cafe,  either  run  toTone 
or  the  other  end,  or  be  divided  into  two  parts. 

To  corre6t  thefe  defers,  and  to  give  the  inllrument 
the  required  degree  of  perfection,  it  is  proper  to  examine 
its  figure  before  the  grinding  is  entirely  finiffied.  For 
this  purpofe,  after  cleaning  it  well,  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  fpirit  of  wine  mull  be  put  into  it;  and  fecu- 
red  by  a  cork,  at  each  end.  The  tube  mull  then  be 
placed  on  the  forks  or  Y’s  of  a  bubble  trier,  and  its 
fenlibility,  or  the  magnitude  and  regularity  of  the  fpace 
run  over  by  the  bubble  by  equal  changes  of  the  micro¬ 
meter  ferew,  mu  ft  be  afertained.  If  the  run  or  fpaces 
palTed  over  be  too  great,  they  ,may  be  rendered  fmaller 
by  grinding  the  tube  on  a  Ihorter  cylinder  ;  but  if  they 
be  too  fhort,  they  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  enlarged, 
by  grinding  on  a  longer  cylinder.  It  is  neceffary, 
therefore,  to  be  provided  with  a  number  ©f  thefe  cylin¬ 
ders  of  the  fame  diameter,  but  of  difFe rent  lengths,  which 
it  is  advifeable  to  bring  to  a  firft  figure,  by  grinding 
them  in  a  hollow  half  cylinder  of  brafs.  By  means  of 
thefe  it  will  be  eafy  to  regulate  the  tube  of  the  level 
to  any^  required  degree  of  fenfibility,  after  which  the 
tube  may  be  very  quickly  fmoothed  and  polilhed. 

The  level  which  was  thus  ground  is  one  foot  in 
length  ;  and  the  cylinder  on  which  it  was  firft  worked 
is  of  the  fame  length.  When  it  was  finilhed  it  wras 
found  to  be  too  fenfible.  It  was  therefore  worked  on 
another  cylinder  of  between  nine  and  ten  inches  long, 
which  diminiftied  its  fenfibility  fo  far,  that  the  bubble, 
which  is  nine  inches  and  four  lines  long,  at  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  1 6°  of  Reaumur  above  freezing,  is  carried 
from  the  middle  of  the  tube  exaCUy  one  line  for  evety 
fccond  of  a  degree  of  inclination.  This  degree  of  fen- 
libility  was  thought  fufficient  ;  but  any  greater  degree 
which  may  be  required  may  be  obtained  by  the  procefs 
here  deferibed. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  a  glafs  tube  is  very  fubjeCl 
tv  fee  fplit  by  grinding  itsdnner  furface  )  the  fame  tube 


will  not  be  endangered  by  grinding  its  external  furface  Level 
even  with  coarfe  emery  •  and  when  once  the  polilh. of  Lf:ve!jing« 
the  inlide  is  ground  off,  the  danger  is  over,  and  coarfer  '  ~~ 
emery  may  be  ufed  without  fear.  Thick  glafs  is  more 
fubjeft  to  this  misfortune  than  thinner.  The  coarfeft 
emery  made  ufe  of  in  grinding  the  tube  here  fpoken  of 
was  fufficiently  fine  to  employ  one  minute  in  defend¬ 
ing  through  the  height  of  three  inches  in  water, 

LEVELLING  may  be  defined,  the  art  which  in- 
ftrudls  us  in  finding  how  much  higher  or  lower  any  gi¬ 
ven  point  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  than  another  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  difference  in  their  diftancefrom 
the  centre  of  the  earth. 

The  practice  of  levelling  therefore  confifts,  I.  In 
finding  and  marking  two  or  more  points  that  (hall  be 
in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whofe  centre  is  that  of 
the  earth.  2.  In  comparing  the  points  thus  found 
with  other  points,  to  afertain  the  difference  in  their 
diffanccs  from  the  earth’s  centre. 

With  regard  to  the  theory  of  levelling,  we  muff  ob- 
ferve  that  a  plumb  line,  hanging  freely  in  the  air, 
points  directly  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  and  a 
line  drawn  at  right  angles,  crofting  the  direftion  of 
the  plumb  line,  and  touching  the  earth’s  furface,  is  a 
true  level  only  in  that  particular  fpot  ;  but  if  this  line 
which  eroffes  the  plumb  be  continued  for  any  confi- 
derable  length,  it  will  rife  above  the  earth’s  furface, 
and  the  apparent  level  wfill  be  above  the  true  one,  be- 
caufe  the  earth  is  globular  ;  and  this  rifing  will  be  as 
the  fquare  of  the  diftance  to  which  the  faid  right  line 
is  produced  ;  that  is  to  fay,  however  much  it  is  raifed 
above  the  earth’s  furface  at  one  mile’s  diftance,  it  will 
rife  four  times  as  much  at  the  diftance  of  two  miles, 
nine  times  at  the  diftance  of  three,  Sec.  This  is  owing 
to  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth  ;  and  this  rifing  is 
the  difference  betwixt  the  true  and  apparent  levels) 
the  real  curve  of  the  earth  being  the  true  level,  and 
the  tangent  to  it  the  apparent  level.  Hence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  lefs  diftance  we  take  betwixt  any  two 
ftations,  the  truer  will  be  our  operations  in  levelling; 
and  fo  foon  does  the  difference  betwixt  the  true  and 
apparent  levels  become  perceptible,  that  it  is  neceffary 
to  make  an  allowance  for  it  if  the  diftance  betwixt 
the  two  ftations  exceeds  two  chains  in  length. 

Let  BD,  fig., 4.  be  a  fmall  portion  of  the  earth  whofe  Difference 
centre  is  A,  then  (Hydrodynamics,  art.  36.)  all  thebetween 
points  of  this  arch  will  be  on  a  level.  But  a  ^lor^zonta^g^taaPrj^- 
line  BC  meeting  the  vertical  line  AD  in  C,  will  be  the  tim.  jevel. 
apparcntdevel  at  the  point  B;  and  therefore  DC  is  the  Plate 
difference  between  the  apparent  and  true  level  at  the  GCXlIVL 
point  B.  The  diftance  CD,  therefore,  muff  always  be 
deduced  from  the  obferved  height^,  before  w  e  can  have 
the  true  differences  of  level,  or  the  difference  between 
the  diftances  of  two  points  from  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  or  from  the  centre  of  curvature  A. 

In  order  to  find  an  expreftion  of  DC,  w  e  have  (Eu¬ 
clid,  book  i.  prop.  47.)  ACa~  AB2-j-CB2,  and  call¬ 
ing  AB==R,  B Cz-tn,  and  CD~  x,  and  confidering 
that  AC~R+#,  we  have  the  equation  R*-f- 2 fLv-j~.\A 
—^-J-R*.  But  as  the  value  of  the  arc  DB  is  always 
fufficiently  fmall,  that  CD  may  be  regarded  as  fuffi¬ 
ciently  fmall  whep  compared  with  AD  or  AB,  we 
may  fafely  confider  x 2  as  nothing  in  the  preceding 

equation,  which  in  that  cafe  becomes  xzr  — .  The 
5  F  2 


mean 
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Levelling,  mean  value  of  R  may  be  considered  as  19630764  feet, 
and  therefore  the  value  of  x  may  be  deduced  from  the 

.  tnx  m%  . 

equation  tfzz- - 7 - 7-  = - 7 - b>  m  being  ex- 

1  2x19630764  39261528’ 

preffed  in  feet.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  deprefs 
of  the  true  level  is  as  the  Square  of  the  diftance  ;  and 
if  this  diftance  be  6000  feet,  we  (hall  have  #=0.91698 
of  a  foot  zz  1 1  inches. 


The  preceding  formula  fuppofes  the  vifual  ray  CB  to  Level! 
be  a  ftraight  line;  whereas,  on  account  of  the  unequal  nr 
den  Sties  of  the  air  at  different  diftances  from  the  earth, 
the  rays  of  light  are  incurvated  by  refraction .  This  ef¬ 
fect  has  been  conftdered  in  the  following  table,  which 
contains  the  difference  between  the  apparent  and  true 
level,  both  when  the  refra&ion  of  the  atmofphere  is 
omitted,  and  taken  into  account. 


Table  Jhewing  the  Difference  between  the  True  and  Apparent  Levels ,  whether  taking  the  Terrejlrial  Refra&ion 
into  account  or  not ,  and  marking  the  Errors  that  arife  when  this  Refraftion  is  omitted . 


Diftance 
in  feet 

Elevation  of  the  apparent 
level  above  the  true  level  ex- 
prefFed  in  feet. 

Difference  be¬ 
tween  the 
two  elevations. 

Diftance 
in  feet. 

Elevation  of  the  apparent 
level  above  the  true  level  ex- 
prefled  in  feet. 

Difference  be¬ 
tween  the 
two  elevations 

No  allowance 
made  tor  ter- 
reftrial  refac¬ 
tion. 

Allowance 
made  for  ter- 
reftrial  refrac¬ 
tion. 

No  allowance 
made  for  tt  r- 
reftrial  refrac¬ 
tion. 

allowance 
made  for  ter^ 
reftrial  refrac¬ 
tion. 

3°  0 

O.OO23 

0.0020 

O.OOO3 

6300 

1. 0000 

0.8571 

O.I429 

360 

0.0035 

O.OO3O 

O.OOO5 

6600 

1. 1088 

0.9504 

O.1584 

420 

O.OO46 

O.OO4O 

O.OO06 

6900 

.I.214I 

I.0407 

0-1734 

480 

O.OO58 

O.OO5O 

0.0008 

72CO 

I.32OO 

1.1314 

O.1886 

540 

0.0075 

0.0064 

0.001 1 

7500 

M323 

1.2277 

O.2046 

600 

O.OO92 

O.O081 

0.001 1 

7800 

1.5492 

I-3279 

0.2213 

720 

O.OI33 

0.01 14 

0.0019 

8400 

i-7963 

'  M397 

O.2566 

840 

O.OI79 

0.0154 

0.0025 

9OOO 

2.0625 

1.7678 

O.2947 

900 

0.0208 

O.OI78 

0.0030 

9600 

2.3466 

2.0257 

0^.3209 

960 

O.0237 

0.0205 

0.0032 

10200 

2.6487 

2.2989 

0.3498 

1080 

O.0295 

0.0253 

0.0042 

10800 

2.9699 

2.5456 

0.4243 

1200 

O.0370 

0*0317 

0.0053 

I I4OO 

3.3090 

29363 

0.4727 

132° 

O.0445 

O.O482 

0.0063 

12000 

3.6667 

3-I43I 

0.5236 

1440 

O.0527 

O.O45I 

0.0076 

12600 

4.0422 

3.4648 

o-5774 

1500 

O.0579 

O.O496 

0.0083 

13200 

4-4363 

3.8029 

0.6334 

1560 

0.0625 

0.0536 

0.0089 

13800 

4.8489 

4.1562 

O.6927 

1680 

O.0723 

O.0620 

0.0103 

I44OO 

5.2800 

4.5258 

0-7542 

1800 

0.0827 

O.O709 

0.01 18 

I5OOO 

5.7292 

4.9107 

O.8185 

1920 

O.0937 

O.0803 

0.0134 

15600 

6.1967 

5-3II5 

O.8852 

2040 

O.IO59 

O.O908 

0.0151 

i6200 

6.6823 

5-7277 

0.9546 

2100 

0.1128 

O.O967 

o.oi6t 

l6800 

7.1865 

6.1597 

1.0266 

2160 

0.1 180 

O.IOI2 

0.0168 

I74OO 

7.7089 

6.6076 

I. 1013 

2280 

O.I325 

0.1136 

0.0189 

18OCO 

8.2500 

7-°7I4 

I.I786 

2400 

O.I47O 

0.1260 

0.0210 

18600 

8.8090 

7-5506 

I.2584 

2520 

0.1620 

O.I403 

0.0217 

I920O 

9.3866 

8.0456 

I.3410 

2640 

O.I777 

O.I523 

0.0254 

1980O 

9.9826 

8-5565 

1.4261 

2700 

0.1875 

O.1607 

0.0268 

20400' 

10.6105 

9.0947 

1.5158 

2760 

0.1944 

O.1667 

0.0277 

21000 

11.2292 

9.6250 

1.6042 

2880 

0.21 1  2 

O.I8IO 

0.0302 

21600 

11.8796 

10.1825 

I.697I 

3000 

O.2292 

O.1964 

0.0328 

22200 

1 2.549 1 

10.7564 

1.7927 

3 120 

O.2483 

0.2128 

0.0355 

22800 

13.2367 

n-3457 

I.89IO 

3240 

O.2674 

O.2306 

0.0367 

234OO 

I3-9421 

11.9504 

i. 991 7 

33°° 

O.2772 

0.2376 

0.0396 

24OOO 

14.6667 

12.57x4 

2.0953 

336° 

O.2876 

O.2465 

0.041 1 

24600 

I5*4°9I 

13.2078 

2.2013 

348° 

O.3084 

O.2644 

0.0440 

25200 

16.1701 

I3.860I 

2.3100 

360O 

O.3299 

0.2827 

0.0472 

25*800 

16.9490 

14.5278 

2.4212 

39°° 

O.3871 

0.3318 

0.0553 

264OO 

i7-7465 

15-2113 

2.5352 

4200 

O.449O 

0.3849 

0.0641 

27OOO 

18.5625 

16.9IO7 

2.6518 

4500 

O.5156 

0.4420 

0.0736 

27600 

19.3964 

16.6255 

2.7709 

4800 

O.5868 

0.5030 

0.0838 

28200 

20.2494 

17.4566 

2.8928 

5100 

0.6620 

0.5675 

0.0945 

28800 

21.1198 

18.1027 

3*OI7I 

54°° 

O.7425 

0.6364 

0.1061 

294OO 

22.0092 

18.8651 

3-I44I 

5700 

0.7947 

O.6726 

0.1121 

3OOOO 

22.9167 

1 9.643 1 

3- 2736 

4  6000 

0.9167 

0.7857 

0.1310 

360OO 

33.0000 

28.2857 

4-7 : 43 
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Revelling.  The  following  is  a  fimple  rule  for  determining  the 
depreftion  of  the  true  level  in  the  pra&ice  of  level¬ 
ing- 

Multiply  the  number  of  Gunter’s  decimal  ftatute 
chains  that  are  contained  in  length  between  any  two 
iiations  where  the  levels  are  to  be  taken  by  itfelf,  and 
the  produ£l  arifing  therefrom  again  by  124,  which  is  a 
common  multiplier  for  all  manner  of  difttmces  for  this 
purpofe  on  account  of  the  earth’s  curvature  :  then  di¬ 
vide  the  fecond  produ&  arifing  therefrom  by  100,000; 
or,  which  is  alfo  the  fame,  with  the  dafh  of  the  pen  cut 
off  five  figures  on  the  right  hand  fide  of  the  produft, 
and  what  remains  on  the  left  fide  is  inches,  and  the 
five  figures  cut  off  decimal  parts  of  an  inch.” 

The  following  is  A  Table  of  Curvature  of  the  Earth , 
and  (hows  the  quantity  below  the  apparent  level  at 
the  end  of  every  number  of  chains  to  100. 


Chains. 

Inches. 

Chains. 

Inches, 

Chains. 

Inches. 

Chains. 

Inches. 

1 

0.001  25 

*4 

O.24 

27 

0.91 

40 

2.09 

2 

0.005 

15 

0.28 

28 

0.98 

45 

2.28 

3 

0.01125 

16 

0.32 

29 

1.05 

50 

3* 1 2 

4 

0.02 

17 

0.36 

3° 

1. 1  2 

55 

3-78 

5 

0.03 

18 

0.40 

31 

I.ip 

60 

4*5° 

6 

0.04 

0.45 

3^ 

I.27 

65 

5-31 

7 

0.06 

20 

0.50 

33 

*•35 

70 

6.12 

8 

0.08 

21 

34 

I*44 

75 

7-03 

9 

O.IO 

22 

0.60 

35 

I*53 

80 

8.00 

10 

0.12 

23 

0.67 

36 

1.62 

85 

9-°3 

11 

0.15 

24 

0.72 

37 

1. 71 

90 

10.12 

12 

0.18 

2  5 

0.78 

38 

1.80 

95 

1 1. *28 

*3 

0.21 

26 

0.84 

39 

1.91 

100 

12.50 

Levelling  is  either  fimple  or  compound.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  when  the  level  points  are  determined  from  one 
ftation,  whether  the  level  be  fixed  at  one  of  the  points 
or  between  them.  Compound  levelling  is  nothing  more, 
than  a  repetition  of  many  fimple  operations. 

An  example  of  fimple  levelling  is  given  Plate 
CCXCV.  fig.  I.  where  AB  are  the  ftation  points  of 
the  level  ;  CD  the  two  points  afcertained.  Let  the 
height 

Feet  Inches, 

From  A  to  C  be  -  6  00 

From  B  to  D  be  -  9  00 


The  difference  -  300 

{hows  that  B  is  three  feet  lower  than  A. 

If  the  ftation-points  of  the  level  are  above  the  line 
of  fight,  as  in  fig.  2.  and  the  diftance  from  A  to  C  be 
fix  feet,  and  from  B^  to  D  nine  feet,  the  difference  will 
ftill  be  three  feet  which  B  is  higher  than  A. 

As  an  example  of  compound  levelling,  fuppofe  it 
were  required  to  know  the  difference  of  height  be¬ 
tween  the  point  A  on  the  river  Zowe,  and  N  on  the 
river  Belann ,  fig*  3.  (As  our  author  could  find  no  fatis- 
fa&ory  examples  in  any  Englifh  author,  he  copied  this 
and  the  following  ones  from  M*.  le  Febure).  In  this 
4; 
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operation  flakes  fhould  be  driven  down  at  A  and  N,  Levelling, 
exa&ly  level  with  the  furface  of  the  water  ;  and  thefe 
flakes  fhould  be  fo  fixed,  that  they  may  not  be  chan¬ 
ged  until  the  whole  operation  be  finifned :  a  plan  of  the 
ground  between  the  two  rivers  fhould  then  be  made, 
by  which  it  will  be  difcovered,  that  the  (horteft  way 
between  the  rivers  is  by  the  dotted  line  AC,  CH, 

HN  ;  from  whence  alfo  the  number  of  ftations  necef- 
fary  to  be  taken  will  be  determined.  The  operator 
will  alfo  be  able  to  diftribute  them  properly  according 
to  the  nature  and  fituation  of  the  ground.  In  the  fi¬ 
gure,  12  ftations  are  marked.  Stakes  ought  to  be 
driven  in  at  the  limits  of  each  ftation,  as  A,  B,  C,  D, 

&c.  They  ought  to  be  arbout  two  or  three  inches  a- 
bove  the  ground,  and  driven  18  inches  into  it.  Stakes 
fhould  alfo  be  driven  in  at  each  ftation  of  the  inftru- 
ment,  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c. 

The  operation  may  be  begun  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner.  Let  the  firft  ftation  be  at  I,  equally  ditlant  from 
the  two  points  A  and  B,  which  themfelves  are  diftant 
166  yards.  Write  down  then  in  one  column  the  firft 
limit  A ;  in  another,  the  number  of  feet,  inches,  and 
tenths  ;  with  the  points  of  fight  indicated  on  the  fta- 
tion-ftaff  at  A,  viz.  7.  6.  o.  In  the  third  column,  the 
fecond  limit  B;  in  the  fourth,  the  height  indicated  at 
the  ftation-ftaff  B,  viz.  6.  o.  o.  Laflly,  in  the  fifth 
column,  the  diftance  from  one  ftation-ftaff  to  the  other  ; 
which  in  this  cafe  is  1 66  yards.  Ptemove  now  the  le¬ 
vel  to  the  point  marked  2,  which  is  in  the  middle  be¬ 
tween  B  and  C,  the  two  places  where  the  ftation- 
ftaves  are  to  be  held  ;  obferving  that  B  which  was  the 
fecond  limit  in  the  former  operation,  is  the  firft  in  this* 

Then  write  down  the  obferVed  heights  as  before  ;  in 
the  firft  column  B  ;  in  the  fecond  4.  6.  o. ;  in  the  third, 

C  ;  in  the  fourth  5.  6.  2. ;  in  the  fifth  560,  the  diftance 
between  B  and  C. 

It  being  impoffible,  on  account  of  the  inequality  of 
the  ground  at  the  third  ftation,  to  place  the  inftrument 
in  the  middle  between  the  two  Hation-flaves,  find  the 
mod  convenient  point  as  at  3  ;  then  meafure  exa£lly 
how  far  this  Is  from  each  ftation-ftaft^  and  you  will  find 
that  from  3  to  C  is  160  yards  ;  from  3  to  D  80  yards; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  operation  will  be  as  jn  the 
preceding  ftation. 

In  the  fourth  operation,  we.muft  endeavour  to  com- 
penfate  for  any  error  which  might  have  happened  in 
the  laft.  Mark  out,  therefore,  80  yards  from  the  fta¬ 
tion-ftaff  D  to  the  point  4;  and  160  yards  from  4  to 
E  ;  and  this  mhft  be  carefully  attended  to,  as  by  fuch 
compenfations  the  work  may  be  much  facilitated.  Pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  eight  remaining  fta¬ 
tions,  obferving  to  enter  every  thing  in  its  proper  co¬ 
lumn  :  and  when  the  whole  is  finithed,  add  thefumsof 
each  column  together,  and  then  fubtra£lthe  leffer  from 
the  greater ;  the  difference,  which  in  the  prefent  cafe 
is  5.  4.  8.  (hows  the  ground  at  N  to  be  thus  much 
lower  than  the  ground  at  A. 

To  obtain  a  fe&ion  of  this  level,  draw  the  dotted 
line  00 ,  fig.  4.  either  above  or  below  the  plan;  which 
may  be  taken  for  the  levePor  horizontal  line.  Let  fall 
then  perpendiculars  upon  this  line  from  all  the  ftation- 
points  and  places  where  the  ilation-ftaves  were  fixed. 
Beginning  now  at  A,  fet  off  7  feet  6  inches  upon  the 
line  from  A  to  a:  for  the  height  of  the  level-point  de¬ 
termined  on  the  ftaff  at  this  place,  draw  a  line  through 

a. 
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Levelling.  a  parallel  to  the  dotted  line  o  o,  which  will  cut  the  third 

u~  v~"w  perpendicular  at  by  the  fecond  ftation-ftaff.  Set  off  from 
this  point  downwards  fix  feet  to  B,  which  (hows  the  fe¬ 
cond  limit  of  the  firft  operation  3  and  that  the  ground 
at  B  is  one  foot  fix  inches  higher  than  at  A  :  place 
your  inftrument  between  thefe  two  lines  at  the  height 
of  the  level  line,  and  trace  the  ground  according  to  its 
different  heights.  Now  Tet  off,  on  the  fecond  ftation- 
-ItafF  B,  four  feet  fix  inches  to  C,  the  height  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  level  at  the  fecond  ftation  :  and  from  C 
draw  a  line  parallel  to  oo,  which  will  cut  the  fifth  per¬ 
pendicular  at  d,  the  third  ftation-ffaff.  From  this  point 
let  off  5  feet  6  inches  downwards  to  C,  which  will 
be  our  fecond  limit  with  refpeft  to  the  preceding  one, 
and  the  third  with  refpe£t  to  the  firft.  Then  draw 
your  inftrument  in  the  middle  between  B  and  C, 
and  delineate  the  ground  with  its  inequalities.  Pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  fame  manner  from  ftation  to  ftation,  till 
you  arrive  at  the  laft  N,  an^  you  will  have  the  profile 
of  the  ground  over  which  the  level  was  taken. 

This  method  anfwers  very  well  where  only  a  gene¬ 
ral  profile  of  the  different  ftations  is  required  3  but 
where  it  is  neceffary  to  have  an  exa<ft  detail  of  the 
ground  between  the  limits,  we  muft  then  go  to  work 
more  particularly.  Suppofe,  therefore,  the  level  to 
have  been  taken  from  A  to  N  by  another  route,  but 
on  more  uniform  ground,  in  order  to  form  a  canal 
marked  O,  P,  £),  R,  S,  T,  U,'X,  Y.  Draw  at  plea- 
fure  a  line  Z,  Y,  fig.  5.  to  reprefent  the  level,  and  re¬ 
gulate  the  reft  ;  then  let  fall  on  this  line  perpendicu¬ 
lars  to  reprefent  the  ftaves  at  the  limits  of  each  ftation, 
taking  care  that  they  be  fixed  accurately  at  their  re- 
fpeftive  diftances  from  each  other.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  extreme  limits,  in  this  cafe,  ought  to  be  the 
fame  as  in  the  former,  viz.  5  feet  4  inches  T^-.  Set  off 
this  meafure  upon  the  perpendicular  0  the  firft  limit 3  and 
from  0,  prolonging  the  perpendicular,  mark  off  at  a  the 
height  determined  at  the  firft  ftation-ftaff;  then  do  the 
fame  with  the  fecond  and  third,  and  fo  on  with  the 
following,  till  this  part  of  the  work  is  finiihed  3  there 
remains  then  only  to  delineate  in  detail  the  ground 
between  the  ftation-ftaves,  the  diftances  in  this  example 
Teinfj  affumed  larger  on  account  of  the  detail. 

To  obtain  the  feffion  of  the  ground  between X)  and 
P,  place  your  inftrument  at  one  of  the  limits,  as‘P, 
fixing  it  fo  that  the  croft  hairs  may  anfwer  to  the  point 
C  ;  then  look  towards  the  firft  limit  0 ,  railing  or  de- 
preffing  the  vane  till  it  coincides  w  ith  the  interfe&ion 
of  the  crofs  hairs  3  and  the  line  of  fight  from  one  point 
to  the  other  will  mark  the  level  or  horizontal  line. 

To  fet  off  the  height  of  the  brink  of  the  river  above 
the  firft  limit,  drive  a  ftake  down  clofe  to  the  ground 
st  a  ;  and  place  your  ftation-ftaff  upon  it,  obferving 
where  the  hairs  interfe£l  the  vane,  which  will  be  at  4 
feet  IO  inches  ;  then  laying  off  upon  the  line  0  %  the 
diftance  from  the  firft  to  the  laft  ftake,  let  fall  from 
thence  a  perpendicular,  and  fet  off  thereon  4.  10.  o.  to 
<7,  which  gives  the  height  at  the  firft  ftake  ;  or,  which 
is  the  fame,  the  height  from  the  edge  of  the  river 
above  the  furface  of  the  water,  as  is  evident  from  the 
feflion.  Drive  a  fecond  ftake  at  6,  in  a  line  between 
the  limits  ;  place  the  ftation-ftaff  upon  this  ftake,  and 
pbferve  the  height  4.  6.  interfedled  by  the  crofs  hairs, 
the  inftrument  ftill  remaining  in  the  fame  fituation.  Set 
pff  on  the  level  line  the  diftance  from  the  firft  ftake  a 
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to  the  fecond  b:  and  then  let  fall  a  perpendicular,  and*  Levelling, 
mark  upon  it  4.  6  to  />,  which  gives  the  height  of  the  '• 
ground  at  this  place. 

I  he  fmall  hollow  c  is  marked  out  by  driving  down 
a  third  ftake  even  with  the  ground,  in  the  middle  of  it 
at  c;  but  the  exa£l  diftance  of  the  fecond  ftake  b  from 
the  third  c,  muft  be  marked  upon  the  level  line  :  then 
let  fall  a  perpendicular  from  c9  and  fet  off  upon  it 
6.  8.  o,  pointed  out  by  the  crofs  hairs  on  the  ftaffi, 
which  determines  the  depth  of  the  hollow,  as  appears 
from  the  figure.  As  the  diftances  between  the  (takes 
are  now  very  ftiort,  they  can  eafily  be  marked  by  the 
operator,  who  can  fettle  any  little  inequalities  by  a 
comparifon  with  thofe  already  afeertained.  Proceed 
thus  with  the  other  ftations  till  you  arrive  at  the  laft, 
and  you  will  always  obtain  an  accurate  fe£tion  of  your 
w;ork  3  by  which  it  is  eafy  to  form  a  juft  eftimation  of 
the  land  to  be  dug  away,  in  order  to  form  the  canal, 
by  adding  the  depth  to  be  given  to  it. 

Fig.  6.  gives  an  example  of  compound  levelling, 
where  the  fituation  is  fo  fteep  and  mountainous,  that 
the  ftaves  cannot  be  placed  at  equal  diftances  from,  the 
inftrument,  or  where  it  is  even  impoftible  to  make  a 
reciprocal  levelling  from  one  ftation  to  the  other.— 

Thus  fuppofe  the  point  K  to  be  the  bottom  of  a  ba- 
fon  where  it  is  required  to  make  a  fountain,  the  refer- 
voir  being  at  A  3  fo  that,  in  order  to  know  the  height 
to  which  the  jet  d’eau  will  rife,  it  is  neceffary  to  know¬ 
how  high  the  point  A  is  above  K. 

In  great  heights  fuch  as  this,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
proceed  by  (mall  defeents,  as  from  A  to  D.  The  inftru¬ 
ment  muft  be  adjufted  with  all  poffible  care  3  and  it  • 
will  even  be  proper,  in  fome  part  of  the  work,  to  ufe 
a  fmaller  inftrument.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the 
different  operations  ufed  in  making  this  level,  it  having 
been  taken  from  M.  le  Febure’s  pra&ice. 


Feet. 

In. 

Feet. 

I* 

Yards. 

A 

21 

6 

C  0 

9 

90 

C 

4 

3 

D  0 

3 

40 

D 

3 

9 

E  16 

3 

35° 

E 

5 

0 

F  17 

9 

250 

F 

10 

6 

G  5 

0 

375 

G 

5 

0 

H  19 

0 

3°° 

H 

5 

0 

K  47 

3 

ICOO 

55 

0 

I06 

3 

2405 

In  this  cafe  only  two  levellings  are  made  between 
A  and  D,  though  more  would  have  been  neceffary  3 
but  they  are  omitted  to  avoid  cotifufion.  In  the 
fourth  ftation  the  height  found  was  16  feet  8  inches  3 
but  on  account  of  the  great  length,  it  was  requifite  to 
reduce  the  apparent  level  to  the  true  one,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  neceffary  where  the  length  is  confiderable.  At 
the  laft  limit  we  get  the  height  from  N  to  0 ;  then 
from  0  to  I  3  from  I  to  K,  fig.  7.  &c.  3  all  which  add¬ 
ed  together,  and  then  corrected  for  the  curvature, 
gives  47  feet  3  inches.  Now,  by  adding  each  co¬ 
lumn  together,  and  fubtra&ing  one  from  the  other, 
we  have  51  feet  9  inches  for  the  height  which  the 
point  A  is  above  the  bottom  of  the  bafon,  and  which 
will  caufe  the  jet  d’eau  to  rife  about  45  feet.  The  ge¬ 
neral  fe&ion  of  this  operation  is  fhown  at  fig,  7.  8. 
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levelling,  but  an  exa£l  profile  of  the  mountain  is  more  difficult, 
~v— '  as  requiring  many  operations  ;  though  fome  of  thefe 
might  be  obtained  by  meafuring  from  the  level  line 
without  moving  the  inftrument. 

The  lad  example  given  by  our  author  is  likewife 
from  M.  le  Febure,  and  includes  a  length  of  near  five 
German  miles  (25  of  ours)  in  a  firaight  line,  and  9  or 
10  (45  or  50  Englifh)  including  the  turnings  and 
windings.  In  this  the  declivity  of  the  river  Haynox 
was  meafured  from  Lignebruk  to  Villebourg.  The 
firH  operation  was  to  drive  flakes  at  feveral  parts  of 
the  river  even  with  the  water’s  edge  j  the  firfl  of  which 
a  little  above  the  mills  of  Lignebruk  fhowed  the  upper 
water-mark,  and  another  fhowed  the  lower  water-mark 
at  the  fame  mills.  Two  flakes  above  and  below  the 
mills  of  Maxurance,  fomewhat  more  than  half  way  be¬ 
tween  Lignebruk  and  Villebourg,  pointed  out  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  high  and  low  water  there,  and  formed 
likewife  the  third  and  fourth  limits  of  the  operation  \ 
while  the  flakes  above  and  below  the  mills  of  Ville¬ 
bourg  pointed  out  the  difference  between  high  and  low 
water,  and  likewife  formed  the  laft  limits  of  the  opera¬ 
tion. 

Thefe  marks  were  all  made  at  the  edge  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  exa£lly  even  with  its  furface,  and  all  made  at  the 
different  parts  of  the  river  nearly  at  the  fame  inflant 
of  time.  “  The  principal  limits  of  the  levelling  (fays 
Mr  Adams)  being  now  determined  and  fixed,  it  only 
remains  to  find  the  level  between  the  limits,  according 
to  the  methods  already  pointed  out,  ufing  every  ad¬ 
vantage  that  may  contribute  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  work, 
and  at  the  fame  time  avoiding  all  obflacles  and  diffi¬ 
culties  that  may  retard  ©r  injure  the  operations.  The 
firfl  rule  is  always  to  take  the'  fhortefl  poffible  way 
from  one  limit  to  another,  though  this  rule  ought  not  to 
be  followed  if  there  are  confiderable  obflacles  in  the 
way,  as  hills,  woods,  marfhy  ground,  or  if,  by  going 
afide,  any  advantage  can  be  obtained.”  In  the  pre- 
fent  cafe  it  was  found  neceffary  to  deviate  very  confi- 
derably  from  the  general  rule,  in  order  to  take  in  fe¬ 
veral  ponds,  the  furfaces  of  which  might  all  be  taken 
for  a  perfefr  level  \  and  thus  levels  were  frequently 
taken  acrofs  the  country  for  a  confiderable  way.  The 
difference  of  height  between  the  mills  of  Lignebruk 
and  Villebourg  was  at  laft  found  to  be  about  19  feet, 
indicating  a  delcent  of  not  quite  a  foot  in  a  mile. 

Le  FELLING- Staves,  infl rumen  ts  ufed  in  levelling, 
ferving  to  carry  the  marks  to  be  obferved,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  meafure  the  heights  of  thofe  marks  from 
the  ground.  They  ufually  confifl  of  two  mahogany 
Haves  ten  feet  long,  in  two  parts,  that  Aide  upon  one 
another  to  about  feet,  for  the  more  portable  car¬ 
riage.  They  are  divided  into  IOOQ  equal  parts,  and 
numbered  at  every  tenth  divifion  by  10,  20,  30,  &c. 
to  1000  j  and  on  one  fide  the  feet  and  inches  are  alfo 
fometimes  marked. 

'  A  vane  A  Aides  up  and  down  upon  each  fet  of  thefe 
Haves,  which  by  brafs  fprings  will  Hand  at  any  part. 
Thefe  vanes  are  about  10  inches  long  and  4  inches 
broad  \  the  breadth  is  firH  divided  into  three  equal 
parts,  the  two  extremes  painted  white,  the  middle 
x  fpace  divided  again  into  three  equal  parts,  which  are 

3efs  *,  the  middle  one  of  them  is  alfo  painted  white,  and 
the  two  other  parts  black  \  and  thus  they  are  fuited 
to  all  the  common  diHances.  Thefe  vanes  have  each 
3 


a  brafs  wire  acrofs  a  fmall  fquare  hole  in  the  centre,  Levelling; 
which  ferves  to  point  out  the  height  corre&ly,  by  co- 
inciding  with  the  horizontal  wire  of  the  telefcope  of  .  .  f 

the  level. 

LEVEN,  a  river  of  Lenox  or  Dunbartonffiire  in 
Scotland.  See  Lenox. 

LEVER,  in  Mechanics ,  is  a  bar  of  iron  or  wood, 
one  part  of  which  being  fupported  by  a  prop,  all  other 
parts  turn  upon  that  prop  as  their  centre  of  motion. 

This  infirument  is  of  two  kinds.  FirH,  the  common 
fort,  where  the  weight  we  defire  to  raife  refis  at  one 
end  of  it,  our  Hrength  is  applied  at  the  other  end,  and 
the  prop  is  between  both.  When  we  Hir  up  the  fire 
with  a  poker,  we  make  ufe  of  this  lever  ;  the  poker  is 
the  lever,  it  refis  upon  one  of  the  bars  of  the  grate  as 
a  prop,  the  incumbent  fire  is  the  weight  to  be  over¬ 
come,  and  the  other  end  held  in  the  hand  is  the  Hrength 
or  power.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  refi,  we  have  only  to 
iricreafe  the  diftance  between  the  Hrength  and  prop, 
to  give  the  man  that  works  the  inHrument  greater 
power. 

The  lever  of  the  fecond  kind  has  the  prop  at  one 
end,  the  Hrength  is  applied  to  the  other,  and  the  weight 
to  be  raifed  reds  between  them.  Thus  in  railing  the 
water- plug  in  the  Hreets,  the  workman  puts  his  iron 
lever  through  the  hole  of  the  plug  till  he  reaches  the 
ground  on  the  other  fide,  and,  making  that  his  prop, 
lifts  the  plug  with  his  Hrength  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lever.  In  this  lever  alfo,  the  greater  the  diHance  of 
the  prop  from  the  Hrength,  the  greater  is  the.  work-, 
man’s  power. 

Thefe  infiruments,  as  we  fee,  affiff  the  Hrength  \  but' 
fometimes  a  workman  is  obliged  to  a£l  at  a  difad  van¬ 
tage,  in  raifing  either  a  piece  of  timber  or  a  ladder 
upon  one  end.  We  cannot,  with  grammatical  proprie¬ 
ty,  call  this  a  lever,  fince  fuch  a  piece  of  timber  in  fa6l' 
in  no  way  contributes  to  raife  the  weight.  In  this  cafe, 
the  man  wffio  is  the  Hrength  or  po\\\er,  is  in  the  middle, 
the  part  of  the  beam  already  raifed  is  the  weight,  the- 
part  yet  at  the  ground  is  the  prop  on  which  the  beam 
turns" or  refls.  Here  the  man’s  Hrength  will  be  dimi- 
nifhed  in  proportion  to  the  weight  it  fuHains.  The 
weight  will  be  greater  the  farther  it  is  from  the  prop, 
therefore  the  man  will  bear  the  greater  weight  the 
nearer  he  is  to  the  prop!  See  Mechanics. 

LEVERET,  among  fportfmsn,  denotes  a  hare  in 
the  firft  year  of  her  age. 

LEVIGATIGN,  in  Pharmacy  and  Chemijlry,  the 
reducing  hard  and  ponderous  bodies  to  an  impalpa¬ 
ble  powder,  by  grinding  them  on  a  porphyry,  or  in  a 
mill. 

LEVITE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  means  all  the  defend¬ 
ants  of  Levi,  among  whom  were  the  Jewiffi  prieHs 
themfelves,  who,  being  defended  from  Aaron,  were 
likewife  of  the  race  of  Levi.  In  a  more  particular 
fenfe,  Leviie  is  ufed  for  an  order  of  officers  in  that 
church,  who  were  employed  in  performing  the  manual 
fervice  of  the  temple.  They  were  obedient  to  the 
prieHs  in  their  miniHration,  and  brought  them  wood, 
water,  and  other  neceffaries  for  the  facnfice.— They 
fung  and  played  upon  inHruments  in  the  temple  and 
in  other  places.  They  applied  themfelves  to  the  Hudy 
of  the  law,  and  were  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  always  fubordinate  to  the  prieHs.  Their  fub- 
fiflence  was  the  tithes  of  corn,  fruit,  and  cattle, 

throughout; 
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'Levite  throughout  Ifrael  :  but  the  priefts  were  entitled  to  a 
Leu  lien  tent^  ^ie*r  tithes,  by  way  of  firft  fruits  to  the  Lord. 

k0-ej.  Eight  and  forty  cities  were  afligned  for  the  refidence 
— r y— j  of  the  Levites,  of  which  the  priefts  claimed  thirteen, 
fix  whereof  were  chofen  for  cities  of  refuge.  They 
were  confecrated,  before  they  entered  upon  their  mi- 
niftry,  by  {having  their  flefh,  waftiing  their  clothes,  and 
fprinkling  with  the  water  of  expiation.  Impofition  of 
hands  was  ufed  iri  confecration,  and  two  bullocks  were 
offered  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  They  waited 
weekly,  and  by  turns,  in  the  temple,  beginning  their 
attendance  on  one  fabbath  and  ending  the  next  :  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  they  were  maintained  out  of  the  offer¬ 
ings,  &c.  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  number  of 
Levites,  from  the  age  of  20,  and  capable  of  ferving, 
was  30,000. 

LEVITICUS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
xnent,  fo  called  from  its  containing  the  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  relating  to  the  priefts,  Levites,  and  facrifices. 

LEVITY,  in  Phyjiology ,  the  privation  or  want  of 
weight  in  any  body  when  compared  with  another  that 
is  heavier  than  it 3  in  which  fenfe  it  Hands  oppofed  to 
gravity. 

LEUK,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  almoft  in  the  middle 
of  the  Valais  3  remarkable  for  its  natural  ft  length,  for 
the  affembly  of  the  ftates  that  often  meet  there,  and 
for  its  baths,  whofe  water  is  fo  hot  that  it  will  boil 
egg*- 

LEUSDEN,  John,  a  celebrated  philologer,  born 
in  1624.  He  ftudied  the  learned  languages  and  ma¬ 
thematics  at  Utrecht  3  and  then  went  to  Amfterdam, 
to  converfe  with  the  rabbis,  and  perfedl  himfelf  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue.  After  which  he  was  profeffor  of 
Hebrew  at  Utrecht,  where  he  acquired  a  great  repu¬ 
tation,  and  died  in  1699.  He  wrote  many  valuable 
works  3  the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  Onotnajlicum  Sa¬ 
crum,  8vo.  2.  Clavis  Hebraica  et  Philo/ogica  Veteris 
Tejlamenti ,  4U).  3.  Novt  Teftamenti  Clavis  Greeca ,  cum 
Annotationibus  Philologicis ,  8vo.’  4.  Compendium  Bibli- 
cum  Veteris  Tejlamenti,  8vo.  5.  Compendium  Gr cecum 
Novi  Tejlamenti ;  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
London,  in  1668,  1 2mo.  6.  Philologus  Hebrceus ,  410. 
7.  Philologus  Plebrao  mixius,  410.  8.  Philologus  He- 

hreso-Greecus ,  4 to.  9.  Notes  on  Jonas,  Joel,  Hofea, 
Sec.  He  alfo  gave  correal  editions  of  feveral  learned 
works. 

LEUTK1RK,  a  free  and  imperial  towrn  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  Suabia,  and  in  Algow,  feated  on  a  rivulet 
hat  falls  into  the  Illar,  in  E.  Long.  10.  10.  N.  Lat. 

47*  S3- 

LEUTMERITZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  capital  of  a 
circle  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  feated  on 
the  river  Elbe,  in  E.  Long.  14.  25.  N.  Lat.  50.  34. 

LF.UWENHOEK,  Antony,  a  celebrated  Dutch 
philofophcr,  was  born  at  Delft  in  1632,  and  acquired 

extenfive  reputation  all  over  Europe,  by  means  of 
his  difeoveries  and  experiments  in  natural  hiftory,  which 
were  made  by  him  with  the  microfcope.  He  particu¬ 
larly  excelled  in  making  glsffes  for  microfcopes  and 
fpe&acles  3  and  he  was  a  member  of  nioft  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  focieties  of  Europe,  to  which  he  fent  a  number  of 
valuable  memoirs.  Thofe  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aclions  and  in  the  Paris  Memoirs,  extend  through  many 
volumes  3  the  former  were  extra&ed  and  publiihed  at 


years  of  Leawe*. 

hock 


Leyden,  in  1722.  He  died  in  1723,  at  91 
age#  . 

LEVY,  in  Law ,  fignifies  to  gather  or  colledl  3  as  to  Leu,es 
levy  money,  and  to  levy  a  fine  of  lands  in  the  pafling  ve_~ 
a  fine. 


LEW  ARDEN,  a  handfome,  rich,  and  ftrong  town 
of  the  United  Provinces,  capital  of  Oftergow,  Wefter- 
gow,  Sevenwolden,  and  Weft  Friefland.  It  was  the 
ufual  place  of  refidence  of  the  Stadtholder  3  and  in 
buildings,  as  well  public  as  private,  is  very  magnifi¬ 
cent.  It  has  feveral  canals  running  through  the  ftreets, 
which  are  of  great  fervice  to  their  trade,  efpecially  as 
they  are  continued  to  the  fea  and  to  the  moft  confider- 
able  towns  of  the  province.  E.  Long.  5.  42.  N.  Lat. 
53.  12. 

LEWDNESS.  See  Fornication. — Lewdnefs  is 
punifhable  by  our  law  by  fine,  imprifonment,  &.e.  And 
Mich.  15  Car.  II.  a  perfon  was  indidted  for  open  lewd¬ 
nefs,  in  fhowing  his  naked  body  in  a  balcony,  and 
other  mifdemeanors  3  and  was  fined  2000  merks,  im- 
prifoned  for  a  week,  and  bound  to  his  good  behaviour 
for  three  years.  1  Sid.  168.  In  times  paft,  when  any 
man  granted  a  leafe  of  his  houfe,  it  was  ufual  to  infert 
an  exprefs  covenant,  that  the  tenant  fhould  not  enter¬ 
tain  any  lewd  women,  &c. 

LE WENTZ,  a  town  of  Upper  .Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Gran,  and  on  the  river  of  the  fame  name* 
where  the  Turks  were  defeated  in  1644.  E.  Long.  18. 
19.  N.  Lat.  4$.  15. 

LEWES,  a  large  well  built  town  of  Suffex,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  feated  on  an  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the  Oufe, 
50  miles  from  London.  It  is  famous  for  a  bloody 
battle  fought  near  it,  wherein  King  Henry  III.  was 
defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  the  barons  3  and  is  fo 
ancient,  that  we  read  the  Saxon  king  Athelftan  ap¬ 
pointed  two  mint-houfes  here,  and  that  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confeffor  it  had  127  burgeffes.  It  is  a 
borough  by  prefeription,  by  the  ftyle  of  conftables 
and  inhabitants.  The  conftables  are  cliofen  yearly. 
It  has  handfome  ftreets  and  two  fuburbs,  with  fix  pa- 
rifh  churches.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade  3  and  the 
river  Oufe  runs  through  it,  which  brings  goods  in 
boats  and  barges  from  a  port  eight  miles  off.  On  this 
river  are  feveral  iron-works,  where  cannon  are  caft  for 
merchant  fhips,  befides  other  ufeful  works.  A  charity- 
fchool  was  opened  here  in  1711,  where  20  boys  are 
taught,  clothed,  and  maintained,  at  the  expence  of  a 
private  gentleman,  by  whom  they  were  alfo  furnifhed 
with  books  3  and  8  boys  more  are  taught  here  at  the 
expence  of  other  gentlemen.  Here  are  horfe-races 
almoft  every  fummer  for  the  king’s  plate  of  iool. 
The  roads  here  are  deep  and  dirty  3  but  then  it  is  the 
richcft  foil  in  this  part  of  England.  The  market  here 
is  on  Saturday  3  and  the  fairs  May  6.  Whitfun-Tuef- 
day,  and  O&ober  2.  The  timber  of  this  part  of  the 
county  is  prodigioufly  large.  The  trees  are  fome- 
times  drawn  to  Maidftone  and  other  places  on  the 
Medway,  on  a  fort  of  carriage  called  a  tug ,  drawn  by 
22  oxen  a  little  way,  and  then  left  there  for  other 
tugs  to  carry  it  on  3  fo  that  a  tree  is  fometimes  two 
or  three  years  drawing  to  Chatham  3  becaufe,  after 
the  rain  is  once  fet  in,  it  ftirs  no  more  that  year,  and 
fometimes  a  whole  fummer  is  not  dry  enough  to  make 
the  roads  paffable.  It  is  cheap  living  here  3  and  the 


town, 
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!>we§,  town  not  being  under  the  direction  of  a  corporation, 

Lewis‘  but  governed  by  gentlemen,  it  is  reckoned  an  excellent 
*  retreat  for  half-pay  officers,  who  cannot  fo  well  confine 
themfelves  to  the  rules  of  a  corporation.  It  fends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

LEWIS,  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Wed- 
ern  ifiands  of  Scotland,  extending  about  60  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  foilth,  and  from  13  to  14  in 
breadth,  confiding  of  a  great  number  of  ifles  and  rocks, 
and  parted  by  the  fea  into  two  divifions,  called  Lewis 
and  Harries ,  the  former  lying  to  the  weft  ward  of  the 
other.  Lewis  belongs  to  the  (hire  of  Rofs  j  is  divided 
by  feveral  channels,  diftinguilhed  by  feveral  names, 
and  portioned  out  among  different  proprietors  5  but 
the  Lewis ,  ftri&ly  fo  called,  ftretches  about  36  miles 
in  length,  from  the  north  point  of  Bowling-head  to 
the  fouthern  extremity  of  Huffinefs  in  Harriet.  The 
air  is  temperately  cold,  moift,  and  healthy  \  great  part 
of  the  low  ground  is  flooded  with  lakes  ;  the  reft  is 
arable  in  many  places,  and  has  been  counted  fruitful  in 
oats,  barley,  rye,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  foil  in  thefe 
parts  is  a  light  fand,  which  the  inhabitants  manure 
with  foot  and  fea-ware  :  but  great  part  of  the  ifland 
is  covered  with  heath.  The  labouring  people  dig  the 
land  with  fpades,  and  break  the  clods  with  fmall  har¬ 
rows,  the  foremoft  teeth  of  which  are  made  of  wood, 
and  the  remainder  of  rough  heath,  which  fmooths  what 
the  others  have  broken  •,  and  this  harrow  is  drawn  by 
one  man,  having  a  ftrong  trace  of  horfe-hair  acrofs  his 
bread.  Of  their  corn  they  not  only  make  malt  for 
ale,  but  like  wife  a  ftrong  fpirit  called  trejlareg,  which 
is  the  whifky,  or  ufquebaugh,  three  times  diftilled. 
Lewis  abounds  with  convenient  bays  and  harbours, 
In  which  are  caught,  in  great  plenty,  cod,  ling,  and 
hearing  :  here  are  likewife  whales  of  different  fizes, 
which  the  natives  drive  into  the  bays,  and  kill  with 
harpoons.  Thefe  bays  afford  great  plenty  of  (hell-fiffi, 
fuch  as  clams,  oyfters,  cockles,  muffels,  limpets,  welks, 
and  fuch  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fpout-fiih  is  foine- 
times  caft  up  from  the  fand  off  Lochtuja,  that  they  in¬ 
fer!  the  air,  and  render  it  unhealthy  to  the  neighbour- 
*  ing  inhabitants,  who  are  not  able  to  confume  them, 
either  by  eating,  or  ufing  them  as  manure  for  the 
ground.  Some  of  thefe  lochs  and  bays  likewife'pro- 
duce  fmall  coral  and  coralline.  The  frefli-water  lakes 
are  well  ftored  with  trout  and  eels,  and  the  rivers' yield 
plenty  of  falmon.  Along  the  coaft  are  found  a  great 
number  of  caves,  which  ferve  as  ffielter  for  the  feals 
and  otters,  which  are  alfo  eaten  as  dainties  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  ;  and  vaft  numbers  of  fea-fowl  build  upon  the 
rocks  and  promontories. 

The  land  animals  reared  in  this  ifland,  are  cows, 
horfes,  (beep,  goats,  hogs,  and  deer  ;  all  thefe  are  of 
a  diminutive  fize.  The  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  are 
juicy  and  delicious  ;  the  horfes  are  a£live  and  hardy  5 
the  deer,  which  are  of  the  ted  kind,  confine  themfelves 
to  the  chafe  of  Ofervaul,  about  15  miles  in  compafs, 
which  affords  tolerable  pafturage  \  but  in  the  winter, 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  froft  and  fnow,  thefe 
animals  are  forced  to  feed  on  fea-ware,  and  endure  all 
the  rigour  of  the  feafon,  without  any  (belter  from 
wood  or  copfe,  for  there  is  not  a  tree  to  be  feen  ;  ne- 
verthelefs,  the  roots  of  very  large  trees,  which  have 
Been  cut  by  the  axe,  are  found  in  different  places. 
Vol.  XI.  Part  II. 
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There  is  likewife  a  fmall  grove  of  birch  and  hazel  on 
the  fouth-weft  fide  of  Loch  Stornaway.  " 

The  inhabitants  of  Lewis  are  well-proportioned,  tall, 
fair,  fanguine,  ftrong,  and  healthy.  They  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  fober,  circumfpefl,  and  hofpitable  \  dexterous  in 
(hooting,  fwimming,  and  leaping  5  bold  and  fkilful  ma¬ 
riners  *,  and  fo  temperate,  that  they  will  tug  at  the  oar 
all  day,  without  any  other  provifion  than  bread  and 
water,  with  a  fnufh  of  tobacco. 

Along  this  coaft  we  fee  feveral  natural  mounts,  or 
forts,  called  Dims  ;  fuch  as  Dun-rowly,  Dun-coradel, 
and  Dun-eiften.  There  are  alfo  the  remains  of  fome 
old  caftles,  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity.  At 
Stornaway  village  we  fee  the  ruins  of  a  fortrefs  deftroy- 
ed  by  the  Engliffi  garrifon  fent  thither  by  Oliver  Crcm* 
well.  To  the  northward  of  Brago  there  is  a  round 
tower  built  of  large  Hones,  three  ftories  high,  taper¬ 
ing  towards  the  top,  with  a  double  wall,  and  a  cir¬ 
cular  ftaircafe  between,  by  which  one  may  go  quite 
round  the  building.  On  the  heaths  and  fummits  of 
hilfs  there  are  feveral  cairns  or  heaps  of  ftones,  which 
ferved  either  for  graves  or  beacons.  In  the  parifti  of 
Barvas  we  fee  a  fingle  ft  one  called  the  thrujhe /,  (land¬ 
ing  upright,  above  20  feet  high,  and  almoft  as  much 
in  breadth.  Three  ftones,  about  12  feet  high  each, 
are  feen  (landing  on  the  north  fide  of  Loch  Carlvay  j 
and  many  others  (landing  fingle  at  great  diftances, 
and  in  remote  parts  of  the  ifland.  But  the  mod  re¬ 
markable  monument  of  this  kind  appears  by  the  village 
of  Claffernifs.  Here  we  find  39  pyramidal  ftones  (land¬ 
ing  upright,  about  fix  or  feven  feet  high  from  the  fur- 
face,  each  about  two  feet  in  breadth.  They  are  pla¬ 
ced  in  form  of  an  avenue,  eight  feet  wide  ;  the  di- 
ftance  between  every  (lone  amounting  to  fix  feet,  and 
a  fingle  piece  (lands  at  the  entrance.  This  avenue 
leads  to  a  circle  of  1 2  ftones  of  the  fame  dimenfions, 
with  one  in  the  centre  13  feet  in  length,  and  (Imped 
like  a  rudder  :  on  the  eaft,  fouth,  and  weft  (ides  of 
this  circle,  are  four  ftones,  fuch  as  thofe  that  ‘compofe 
this  round  and  avenue,  forming  three  lines,  or  as  it 
were  rays  from  the  body  of  the  circle.  This  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  a  Druid  temple  *,  and  tradition  re¬ 
ports,  that  the  chief  Druid  flood  by  the  large  (lone  in 
the  centre,  and  harangued  the  audience.  At  the  aif- 
tance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  there  is  another  circle  of 
the  fame  nature  ;  but  without  the  range  and  avenue. 
In  all  probability,  thefe,  as  well  as  the  monuments  we 
l^ave  defcribed  in  our  account  of  the  Orkneys,  and 
Stonehenge  on  Salifbury  plain,  were  places  of  worfhip 
erefled  by  the  Druids  in  time  of  Pagan  fuperftition. 
The  chief  town  in  Lewis  is  Stornaway. 

There  is  a  confiderable  number  of  inferior  adjacent 
ifles  and  rocks,  fome  of  which  hardly  deferve  to  be 
mentioned  :  fuch  as  the  fmall  ifland  Garve  at  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Carlvay,  Berinfay,  Fladda,  .Bernera 
Minor  and  Bernera  Major,  Kialifay,  Cavay,  Carvay, 
Grenim,  Fabay,  Shirem,  Vexay,  Wuya  the  Larger 
and  Leffer,  and  the  Flannan  ifiands,  which  the  fea- 
men  denominate  the  northern  hunters.  Thefe  are  vi- 
fited  every  fummer  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lewis, 
who  go  thither  in  queft  of  fowls,  eggs,  down,  quills, 
and  feathers,  as  well  as  to  (hear  or  kill  the  (beep  that 
are  kept  here  for  pafture.  As  thefe  ifiands  are  very 
deep  and  rocky,  the  vifitors,  after  haying  landed  and 
-  5  G  climbed 
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Lew’s,  climbed  up  the  rock  by  a  ladder,  uncover  their  heads, 
v  and,  making  «  turn  fun-ways,  thank  God  for  having 
efcaped  the  danger  they  have  undergone*  In  the 
largeft  iiland  are  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St 
Flannan,  from  whom  the  iiles  derive  their  name.  Thi¬ 
ther  the  fowlers  repairing,  ftrip  themfelves  of  their  up¬ 
per  garments,  which  being  laid  upon  a  {tone,  they  ad¬ 
vance  towards  the  altar,  and  repeat  three  prayers ;  an 
exercife  which  is  performed  every  morning  and  even¬ 
ing.  They  obferve  many  other  fuperftitious  cuftoms 
during  their  refidence  on  thefe  rocks  ;  and  when  they 
have  landed  their  boat  with  their  purchafe,  return  to 
the  larger  iflands.  Among  the  iflands  belonging  to 
the  Lewis,  we  may  like  wife  take  notice  of  the  fmall 
jfle  of  Pigmies,  fo  called,  becaufe,  it  is  faid,  bones  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  human  creatures,  but  of  very  fmall 
diinenfions,  have  been  dug  out  of  the  ground. 

'  The  ifland  of  Lewis  is  divided  into  the  two  parifhes 

of  Barvas  and  Lye,  and  in  each  of  thefe  one  minifter 
is  fettled  ;  but  there  is  a  great  number  of  churches 
and  chapels  dedicated  to  different  faints,  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  ifles  which  compofe  this  duller.  All  thefe  were 
fanduaries  before  the  Reformation,  but  now  they  are 
divefted  of  that  privilege.  The  people  of  thefe  iflands 
are  Prefbyterians,  with  a  few  Proteftants  of  the  Englifti 
communion,  and  a  (till  fmaller  number  of  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics.  The  Proteftants  obferve  the  feftivals  of  Chrift- 
mas,  Good  Friday,  Eafter,  and  Michaelmas  ;  on  the 
Xaft  of  which  the  individuals  of  both  {exes  perform  an 
anniverfary  cavalcade. 

Lewis,  or  Louis ,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  France. 
See  France. 

Lewis  VII.  anno  1137,  was  the  firft  who  had  the 
courage  to  oppofe  the  encroachments  of  the  popes  on 
the  regal  authority  :  Pope  Innocent  II.  excommuni¬ 
cated  him  for  appointing  an  archbifhop  of  Bourges  ; 
but  Lewis  defended  his  prerogatives,  and  put  the 
priefts  to  death  who  had  been  the  authors  of  the  quar¬ 
rel.  In  1147,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army 
tff  80,000  men,  and  marched  again!!  the  Saracens,  in 
the  fecond  crufade,  but  was  defeated  ;  and  returning 
into  France  by  fea,  was  taken  by  the  Greeks,  but  re- 
fieued  by  Roger  king  of  Sicily.  His  queen  Eleonora 
accompanied  him  in  this  expedition  ;  and  being  fuf- 
pe&ed  of  infidelity  with  Saladin,  a  young  Turk,  Lewis 
divorced  her,  and  (he  was  married  fix  weeks  after  to 
Henry  duke  of  Normandy,  (Henry  II.  king  of  Eng¬ 
land).  Lewis  died  in  1180,  aged  60. 

Lewis  IX.  anno  1226  (canonized^,  was  one  of  the 
greateft  monarchs  of  France,  equally  memorable  for 
his  valour  and  his  virtues  ;  but,  unfortunately  mifled 
by  the  fuperftition  of  the  times,  he  facrificed  his  own 
repofe,  and  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom,  to  the  folly  of 
crufading.  In  1248,  leaving  France  to  the  care  of 
his  mother,  he  embarked  for  Egypt,  attended  by  his 
queen,  his  three  brothers,  and  the  flower  of  the  French 
nobility.  At  firft  his  vi&ories  were  rapid  ;  he  took 
Damietta  in  12494  but  the  following  year  he  W'as 
defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  the  Turks,  with  all 
the  nobility  in  his  train,  and  the  greatdft  part  of  his 
army.  The  fultan  fent  to  him  in  prifon,  to  denjand 
an  exorbitant  fum  for  his  ranfom  ;  and  his  anfwer 
being  truly  noble,  deferves  to  be  recorded  y  “  Tell 
the  fultan,  that  a  king  of  France  is  not  to  be  ran- 
fomed  with  money  ;  I  will  give  the  furn  required  for 
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my  people,  and  Damietta  for  myfelf.”  Thefe  terms  Lewis, 
were  accepted,  and  a  peace  of  ten  years  enfued.  Upon  y~— 
his  return  to  France,,  he  diminiihed  the  taxes,  re¬ 
voked  thofe  which  the  cupidity  of  the  financiers  had 
introduced  ;  iffued  feveral  falutary  edidls ;  founded  fe¬ 
veral  churches  and  hofpitals  ;  and  effe£tually  overturn¬ 
ed  the  ecclefiaftical  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
by  his  pragmatic  fan&ion  in  1269,  which  eftablifhed 
the  independency  of  the  Gallican  church.  Thirteen 
years  refidence  in  his  capital  indemnified  his  fubje&s 
for  his  abfence  ;  but  his  pious  zeal  prevented  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  this  happinefs :  he  embarked  for  the  fixth  cru¬ 
fade  in  1270 ;  and  died  the  fame  year,  at  the  fiege  of 
Tunis,  aged  55. 

Lewis  XI.  anno  1461.  His  oppreflions  obliged 
his  fubje&s  to  enter  into  a  league  againft  him,  ftyled, 

“  Ligue  de  bien  publiq ,”  in  which  his  brother  the  duke 
of  Berri  and  fome  of  the  principal  nobility  were  con¬ 
cerned  :  they  folicited  fuccours  from  John  duke  of  Cala¬ 
bria,  who  joined  them  with  500  Swifs  (the  firft  intro- 
du&ion  of  Swifs  foldiers  into  the  French  armies).  His 
reign  was  almoft  one  continued  fcene  of  civil  war ;  and 
it  is  computed,  that  4000  of  his  fubje&s  were  executed 
in  public  and  privately,  either  for  being  in  arms  againft 
him,  or  fufpe&ed  by  him.  In  his  laft  illnefs,  he  drank 
the  warm  blood  of  children,  in  the  vain  hope  of  reftor- 
ing  his  decayed  ftrength.  He  died  in  1483,  aged  6c. 

The  pofts  for  letters  were  eftablifhed  in  his  reign,  ow¬ 
ing  to  his  eagernefs  for  news  ;  the  firft;  inftitution  of  this 
nature  in  Europe. 

Lewis  XII.  anno  1492,  ftyled  the  JuJ?,  and  the  Fa* 
ther  of  his  people  ;  memorable  for  his  valour  in  the  field, 
and  his  wifdom  in  the  cabinet.  A  great  general ;  but 
unfortunate  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  when  he  did 
not  command  his  troops  in  perfon  :  his  orders  trans¬ 
mitted  from  home  were  mifunderftood,  or  wilfully  dif¬ 
obeyed  ;  and  he  had  the  mortification,  before  he  died, 
to  fee  the  total  expulfion  of  the  French  from  the  pof- 
feftionshe  had  acquired  for  them  by  his  perfonal  bravery* 

At  53  years  of  age,  he  married  the  princefs  Mary  of 
England,  After  of  Henry  VIII.  and  being  of  a  delicate 
conftitution,  fell  a  vi&im  (according  to  the  French  his¬ 
torians)  to  amorous  dalliance ;  for  he  died  in  about  two 
months  after  his  nuptials,  in  1515. 

Lewis  XIII.  anno  1610,  increafed  the  military  re¬ 
putation  of  his  country,  and  made  confiderable  addi¬ 
tions  to  its  domains.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was 
occupied  in  civil  wars  with  his  mother  and  his  Pro- 
teftant  fubje&s  ;  in  which  he  was  excited  to  continue 
by  his  famous  minifter  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  attend¬ 
ed  him  to  the  Aege  of  Rochelle,  the  bulwark  of  the 
Huguenot  party.  This  place  was  reduced  by  famine 
to  furrender,  in  1628,  after  a  fiege  of  more  than  a 
year.  Upon  this  and  other  occaAons,  the  king  gave 
proofs  of  great  perfonal  bravery.  His  attachment  to 
his  ally  the  duke  de  Nevers,  who  fucceeded  to  the 
duchy  of  Mantua,  but  was  refufed  the  inveftiture  by 
Charles  VI.  emperor  of  Germany,  involved  him  in  a 
war  with  that  prince,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  duke  of 
Savoy  ;  in  which  Lewis  was  vi£torious  ;  and  obtained 
a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  the  duke  of  Mantua  was 
guaranteed  in  the  poffeflion  of  his  dominions.  In  1635,, 
a  new  war  broke  out  between  France  and  Spain,  and 
the  emperor  took  part  with  the  latter  :  it  lafted,  13 
years  againft  the  emperor,  and  25  againft  Spain,  with 
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lewis,  various  fuccefs  \  and  the  different  armies  kept  on  foot 
Lex.  ]n  t|le  Low  Countries,  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  and 
]n  Italy,  in  the  firft  years  of  this  war,  paved  the  way 
for  the  fignal  victories  of  Louis  XIV.  the  campaigns 
of  thefe  armies  being  a  military  fchool  of  difcipline 
and  experience  for  the  French  officers,  befides  giving 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  countries  which  became  the 
feat  of  war  in  the  next  reign.  Lewis  XIII.  died  1643, 
aged  41. 

Lewis  XIV.  le  Grand  (king  at  five  years  of  age), 
anno  1643*  He  was  at  firft  ftyled  Dicu-donne ,  be- 
caufe  the  French  confidered  him  as  the  gift  of  heaven, 
granted  to  their  prayers  after  the  queen  had  been  bar¬ 
ren  22  years.  This  princefs  (Anne  of  Auftria)  was 
declared  regent  by  Lewis  XIII.  and  faw  herfelf  un¬ 
der  a  neceftity  to  continue  the  war  againft  Philip  IV. 
king  of  Spain,  her  brother.  The  duke  d’Enghien  was 
made  general  of  the  French  armies  5  and  fo  fignal  was 
the  fuccefs  of  this  renowned  warrior  (afterwards  prince 
of  Conde,  and  known  by  the  ftyle  of  the  great  Conde ), 
that  his  victories  brought  on  the  advantageous  treaties 
of  Munfter,  in  1648,  between  France,  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  III.  and  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden  :  See 
Britain,  United  PROVINCES,  Sec.  Lewis  XIV.  died 
in  1715,  aged  7  7; 

Lewis  XV.  (hisgreat-grandfon)  fucceededin  1715. 
He  was  ftyled,  in  the  courfe  of  his  reign,  the  well-be¬ 
loved,  which  he  loft  fome  years  before  he  died *,  and  was 
detefted  and  defpifed  by  his  fubjefts  for  his  fhameful  at¬ 
tachment  to  a  mijlrefs,  who,  through  her  patron  the  duke 
d’Aiguillon,  governed  the  kingdom, and  invaded  the  an¬ 
cient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people.  He  died  in 
1774,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age  and  59th  of  his  reign, 

Lewis  XVI.  the  mod  unfortunate  of  his  race,  and 
perhaps  the  moft  enlightened  and  virtuous  of  all  the 
Sovereigns  of  France..  He  was  guillotined  21ft  January 
1793.  For  an  account  of  his  life  and  character,  fee 
the  article  FRANCE.  *. 

LEX,  Law.  See  Law. — The  Roman  laws  were 
of  three  ldnds  :  ill,  Such  as  were  made  by  their  kings. 
2d,  The  .laws  of  the  twelve  tables  brought  by  the  De¬ 
cemviri  from  Athens,  &c.  And,  3.  Such  as  were  pro- 
pofed  by  the  fuperior  magiftrates  in  the  times  of  the 
republic.  The  lawrs  of  this  laft  clafs  were  enabled  in 
the  following  manner. 

No  law  could  be  propofed  but  by  fome  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  magiftrates,  viz. -the  preetor,  the  confuls,  the 
/  di&ator ,  the  interrex,  the  decemviri,  the  tnilitary  tri¬ 
bunes,  triumviri,  and  tribunes  of  the  people.  If  any 
of  thefe  propofed  a  law,  it  was  firft  committed  to  writ¬ 
ing,  and  privately  examined  as  to  its  utility  and  pro¬ 
bable  confequences,  by  fome  perfons  well  qualified  for 
the  talk  ;  fometimes  it  was  referred  to  the  whole  fe- 
nate  for  their  fentiments.  It  was  then  hung  up  pub¬ 
licly  for  three  market  days,  that  all  the  people  might 
have  time  to  examine  it,  and  confider  its  tendency  : 
This  was  called  leg  is  promulgation  quaji  provulgatio.  If 
the  perfon  who  framed  the  bill  did  not  fee  caufe  in  the 
mean  time  to  drop  it,  the  people  were  convened  in  ce- 
mitia ,  and  he  addreffed  them  in  an  oration,  being  alfo 
feconded  by  his  friends,  fetting  forth  the  expediency 
and  probable  utility  of  fuch  a  law  :  This  w  as  called 
rogatio  legis ,  becaufe  the  addrefs  was  always  prefaced 
with  this  petitionary  form  of  words,  Velitis  juheatifne , 
^uirites  $  u  Will  you,  O  Romans,  confent  and  order 


this  law  to  pafs  This  being  done,  thofe  that  difliked  Lex 

the  motion  delivered  their  fentiments  in  oppofition  to  N 

it.  An  urn  was  then  brought  to  certain  priefts  who  cyceiT^ 
attended  upon  the  occafion,  into  which  were  caft  the 
names  of  the  tribes,  centuries,  or  curiee,  as  the  comitia 
happened  to  be  tributa ,  centuriata,  or  curiata .  The 
names  were  lhaken  together  $  and  the  firft-drawrn  tribe 
or  century  was  called  preerogativa,  becaufe  their  fuffra- 
ges  were  firft  taken.  The  curia  that  was  firft  drawn 
was  called  principium  for  the  fame  reafon.  The  other 
tribes,  centuries,  See.  were  called  tribus  jure  vacate?, 
centureee  jure  vocatjg.  Sec. 

Matters  being  in  this  fituation,  the  veto  or  negative 
voice  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  might  put  an  entire 
end  to  the  proceedings,  and  diffolve  the  affembly.  The 
tribune’s  interference  wras  called  intercejjio .  The  con- 
ful  alfo  had  it  in  his  power  to  ftop  further  proceedings, 
by  commanding  any  of  the  holidays  called  ferice  wipe- 
rativee  to  be  obferved.  The  comitia  would  of  courfe 
be  diffolved  alfo  by  any  of  the  perfons  prefent  being 
feized  with  the  falling  ficknefs,  or  upon  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  unlucky  omen.  But  fuppofing  the  bufi- 
nefs  to  meet  with  no  interruption  of  this  fort,  tho 
people  were  each  of  them  prefented  with  two  tablets, 
on  one  of  which  was  written  in  large  chara<fters  A*, 
on  the  other  U.  R.  Their  difapprobation  of  the  bill 
was  exprefled  by  throwing  into  an  urn  the  tablet  in- 
feribed  A.  fignifying  “  I  forbid  it  5”  antique,  u  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  old.”  Their  affent  was  fignified  by  throwing 
in  the  tablet  marked  U.  R.  i.  e.  utirogas,  u  be  it  as 
you  defire.”  According  to  the  majority  of  thefe  tab¬ 
lets  the  law  paffed  or  not.  If  it  paffed,  it  was  written 
upon  record,  and  carried  into  the  treafury  ;  this  was 
called  legem  ferre .  Afterwards  it  was  engraved  upon 
plates  of  brafs,  and  hung  up  in  the  moft  public  and 
confpicuous  places :  this  was  termed  legem  jigere,  and 
a  future  repeal  of  this  law  was  legem  refgere. 

If  a  law  paffed  in. the  comitia  curiata,  it  W’as  called  lex 
curiata;  if  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  it  had  the  name  of 
lex  centuriata  ;  but  if  it  paffed  in  the  comitia  tributa,  it 
was  termed plebifcitum .  The  laws,  too,  generally  bore 
the  names  of  the  propofers,  as  lex  JElia,  lex  Fufia,  &c. 

Romulus  ufed  to  make  laws  by  his  own  fingle  autho¬ 
rity,  but  fucceeding  kings  fought  the  approbation  of 
the  people. 

LEXIARCHI,  at  Athens,  fix  officers  aflifted  by 
3c  inferior  ones,  whofe  buunefs  it  was  to  lay  fines  upon 
fuch  as  came  not  to  the  public  affemblies,  and  alfo  to 
make  ferutiny  among  fuch  as  were  prefent. 

The  lexiarchi  kept  a  regifter  of  the  age,  manners, 
and  abilities  of  all  the  citizens,,  who  were  always  en¬ 
rolled  at  the  age  of  20. 

LEXICON,  the  fame  with  dictionary.  The  word 
is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  Greek  dictionaries  :  it  is 
derived  from  the.  Greek  tefys,  word,  diBion  ;  of  tey#, 

1 /peak* 

LEXINGTON,  a  town  of  North  America,  and 
formerly  confidered  as  the  capital  of  Kentucky'.  It 
Hands  on  the  head-waters  of  Elkhorn  river.  Here 
the  courts  are  held,  and  bulinefs  regularly  conduced. 

In  1796  it  contained  about  2000  inhabitants,  and  fe- 
veral  ftores,  with  a  good  affortment  of  dry  goods.  It 
muft  have  increafed  fince. 

LEYDEN,  in  Latin  Lugdunum  Baiavorum,  one  of 
the  largeft  and  fineft  cities  in  Holland,  abounds  with 
5  G  2  canal?, 
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Leyden  canals.*  afyng  wWch  are  rows  °f  lofty  trees  that  afford 
T,  »  ,  very  pleafant  walks.  An  arm  or  fmall  branch  of  the 
U  .  Rhine  runs  through  if.  Over  the  canals  are  145 
bridges,  moft  of  them  of  ftone  or  brick.  The  univer- 
fity  here  is  the  ojd’eft  in  the  United  Provinces  :  it  has 
large  privileges  ;  a  library  well  furnifhed,  and  particu¬ 
larly  rich,  in  matiufcripts  ;  a  phyfic-gardert  well  flocked 
with  all  forts  of  plants,  many,  of  which  have  been 
brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Eaft 
Indies;  an  anatomy  .‘hall,  well  provided  with  fkeletons; 
and  an  obfervatory.  The  profefTors,  who  are  generally 
very  eminent,  rend  public  lectures  four  times  a- week, 
for  which  they  take  no  money,  but  about  three  guineas 
are  paid  for  a  cou'rfe  of  private  lectures,  which  lads  a 
whole  year.  The  ftudents  have  no  d blind  habit,  but 
all  wear  fwords,  though  they  generally  go  to  the  pub 
lie  and 'private  led  tires  in  their  night-gowns  and  flip¬ 
pers.  The  falaries  of  the  profefiors  are  from  iool,  to 
200I.  a-year  :  they  wear  gowns  only  when  they  prefide 
at.  public  deputations,  read  public  ledures,  or  meet  in 
the  fenate;  and  their  ledures  are  always  in  Latin. 
The  ftudents  do  not  lodge  in  the  univerfity,  but  where 
they  pleafe  in  the  town.  The  cloth  manufadure  here 
is  much  decayed,  which  formerly  flourifhed  to  fucli  a 
degree,  that  icc,ooo  pieces,  it  is  faid,  have  fometimes 
been  made  in  a  year.  The  city  is  famous  for  the  long 
and  fevere  fiege  it  maintained  in  1573  againft  the 
Spaniards.  We  cannot  help  mentioning  the  reply  of 
that  illuftrious  magiftrate,  Adrian  de  Verf,  when  the 
citizens  reprefented  to  him  the  havoc  made  by  the 
famine  during  the  fiege,  and  infilled  upon  his  furrend¬ 
ering:  “  Friends  (faid  he),  here  is  my  body,  divide  it 
among  you  to  fatisfy  your  hunger,  but  banifh  all 
thoughts  of  furrendcripg  to  the  cruel  and  perfidious 
Spaniards.”  They  took  his  advice,  in  regard  to  their 
not  furrendering,  and  never  would  liften  to  any  over¬ 
tures;  but  told  the  Spaniards,  they  would  hold  out  as 
long  as  they  had  one  arm  to  eat  and  another  to  fight. 
There  are  fome  fine  churches  here,  and  many  long, 
broad,  handfome,  ftreets  ;  but  the  Papifts,  as  at  Haer- 
lera,  are  more  numerous  than  the  Proteftants. 

LeTDEN  Pkia a  phial  coated  on  the  infide  and  out- 
fide  with  tinfoil,  or  other  proper  condu&ing  fubftance, 
and  furni fired*  with  a  brafs  wire  and  knob,  for  giving 
the  ele£trical  fhock.  See  Electricity  Index . 

Lucas  Van  LeTBEN.  See  Lucas. 

LEYSERA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  fyn- 
trenefia  q-lafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
The  49th  order,  Compqfit*.  See  Botany  Index . 

LEYTE,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  118.  o.  N.  Lat  11.  o. 
Its  greateft  length  is  about  40  leagues,  and  its  circum¬ 
ference  about  90  or  100.  Its  foil  on  the  eaft  fide  is 
very,  fruit  furl :  but  there  are  very  high  mountains  which 
cut  it  a- mo  ft  through  the  middle,  and  occafion  fo  gieat 
an  alteration  in  the  air,  that  when  it  is  winteij  on  the 
north  fide,  it  is  fummer  on  the  fouthern'  part  of  the 
bland.  Thus  when  the  inhabitants  of  one  half  of  the 
bland  reap  the  others  fow  ;  and  they  have  two  plen¬ 
tiful  harvefts  in  a  year,  to  which  the  rivers  running 
down  from  the  above-mentioned  mountains  contribute 
not  a  little.  The  ifland  contains  about  9OQO  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  pay  tribute  to  the  Spaniards  in  rice,  wax, 
and  quilts. 

LHUYD,  or  LhoyD,  Humphrey ,  a  learned  anti¬ 


quarian  of  .thei6th  century,  born  at  Denbigh,  .who  Lhuyd. 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  ;  and  living  moft-  1 — v™” 
ly  within  the  walls  of  Denbigh  caftle,  pradlifed  there 
as  a  phyfic ian  ;  and  died  in  1570,  with  the  chara&er 
of  a  well-bred  gentleman.  He  wrote  and  tranflated 
feveral  pieces  relative  .to  hiftory  and  antiquities  ;  iu 
particular,  The  Hiftory  of  Cambria,  now  called  Wales , 
from  Caradoc  of  Langcarvan,  Sec.  but  died  before  it 
was  finifhed  :  however,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord  prefi- 
dent  of  Wales,  employed  Dr  David  Powel  to  finifh  it, 
who  publifhed  it  in  1584.  A  new  and  improved  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  work  was  publifhed  in  1774. 

Lhuyd,  Edward ,  keeper  of  the  mufeum  at  Ox?-* 
ford,  was  a  native  of  South  Wales,  the  fon  of  Charles- 
Lhuyd,  Efq.  of  Lhanvorde.  He  was  educated  at  Je- 
fus  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  created  M.  A. 

July  21.  J701.  He  was  bred  under  Dr  Plot,  whoiti 
he  fucceeded  as  keeper  of  the  Afhmolean  mufeum,  and 
had  the  ufe  of  all  Vaughan’s  collection.  With  in- 
cefiant labour  and  great  exa&nefs  he  employed  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  his  life  in  fearching  into  the  Welfh  ari- 
tiquities  ;  and  perufed  or  collected  a  great  deal  of  an¬ 
cient  and  valuable  matter  from  their  MS. ;  tranferibeft  * 
all  the  old  charters  of  the  monafleries  that  he  could  meet 
with  ;  travelled  feveral  times  over  Wales,  Cornwall, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Armoric  Bretagne,  countries  inhabi¬ 
ted  by  the  fame  people  ;  compared  their  antiquities,  and 
made  obfervations  on  the  whole  ;  but  died  in  July  1  709, 
before  he  had  digefted  them  into  the  form  of  a  difeourfe, 
as  he  intended,  on  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  ifland. 

The  untimely  death  of  this  excellent  antiquary  prevent¬ 
ed  the  completing  of  many  admirable  defigns.  For  want 
of  proper  encouragement,  he  did  very  little  towards  urt- 
derftanding  the  Jdritffh  bards,  having  feen  but  one  of 
thofe  of  the  fixth  century,  and  not  being  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  accefs  to  two  of  the  principal  libraries  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  communicated  many*  obfervations  to  Bifhop 
Gibfon,  whofe  edition  of  the  Britannia  he  revifed  ;  and 
publifhed  “  ydrckeeolqgia  Britannica ,  giving  fome  ac¬ 
count  additional  to  what  has  been  hitherto  publifhed 
of  the  languages,  hiftorres,  and  euftoms,  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  from  collection  and  ob¬ 
fervations  in  travels  through  Wales,  Cornwall,  Bas 
Bretagne,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  vol.  i.  Gloflography, 

Oxford,  1707,”  fol.  He  left  in  MS.  a  Scottifli  or 
Irifh-Englifh  Dictionary,  propofed  to  be  publiftied  m 
1732  by  fubfeription,  by  Mr  David  Malcome,  a  mini- 
nifter  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  with  additions  ;  as  aifo 
the  Elements  of  the  faid  language  ;  with  neceffary  and 
ufeful  informations  for  propagating  more  effectually  the 
Englifh  language,  and  for  promoting  the  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  Scottifli  or  I rifh,  and  very  many  branches 
of  ufeful  and  curious  learning.  Lhuyd,  at  the  end  of 
his  preface  to  the  Arehseologia,  promifes  an  hiftorical 
dictionary  of  Britifh  perfons  and  places  mentioned  in 
ancient  records.  It  feems  to. have  been  ready  for  prefs, 
though  he  could  not  fet  the  time  of  publication.  His 
collections  for  a  fecond  volume,  which  was  to  give  an 
account  of  the  antiquities,  monuments,  &c.  in  the 
principality  of  Wales,  were  numerous  and  well  chofen  ; 
but,  on  account  of  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Dr 
Wynne,  then  fellow,  afterw  ards  principal  of  the  college, 
and  bifhop  of  St  Afaph,  he  refilled  to  buy  them,  and 
they  were  purchafed  by  Sir  Thomas  Seabright,  of 
Bcuchvood  in  Her  tfoi  dihire,  in  whofe  library  the  . 
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greated  part  mil  remain,  but  fo  inaigeded,  and  writ-  liquor  begah  to  circulate,  to  (how  their  gratitude  to  the  Libatibn 
ten  with  fo  many  abbreviations,  that  nobody  can  utu  gods  for  the  bledings  they  enjoyed.  M 

Ihey  confift  of  about  40  Libations  were  alfo  in  ufe  among  the  Hebrews,  who  1 

poured  a  kind  of  wine  on  the  vidim  after  it  was  killed, 


deriake  to  publifn  them, 
volumes  in  folio,  10  in  quarto,  and  above  ioo:  fmaller, 
and  all  relate  to  Irifh  or  Welfh  antiquities,  and  chief¬ 
ly  in  thofe  languages.  Carte  made  extrads  from  them 
about  or  before  1736  ;  but  thefe  werechietly  hiftorical. 
Sir  John  Seabright  has  given  Mr  Pennant  23  of  Lhuyd’s 
MSS.  Latin  and  Englilh.  Many  of  his  letters  to  Lif- 
,  ter,  and  other  learned  contemporaries,  were  given  by 
Dr  Fothergill  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  are 
now  in  the  Afhmolean  mufeum.  Lhuyd  undertook 
more  for  illuftrating  this  part  of  the  kingdom  than  any 
one  man  befides  ever  did,  or  than  any  ono  man  Can  be 
equal  to. 

LIBANIUS,  a  famous  Greek  rhetorician  and  fo- 
phift  in  the  4th  century,  was  borti  at  Antioch,  and 
had  a  great  (hare  in  the  friendfhip  of  Julian  the  A- 
poftate.  That  prince  offered  him  the  dignity  of prce- 
JeElus  pretorio  ;  but  Libanius  refufed  it,  thinking  the 
name  of  fophijl ,  or  profejjbr  of  eloquence ,  much  more 
honourable.  There  are  dill  extant  feveral  of  his  let¬ 
ters  and  Greek  orations,  by  which  he' acquired  great 
reputation  :  but  his  ftyle  is  fomewhat  affeded'and  ob- 
fcure.  He  was  a  Pagan.  Bafil  and  Chryfeftom  were 
his  difciples  about  the  year  360.  His  letters  were 
publifhed  at  Amfterdam  in  1738  his  orations  at  Ve¬ 
nice,  1755. 

LIBANOMAMTIA,  in  antiquity,  a  fpecies  of  di¬ 
vination  performed  with  frank  in  cenfe  5  which,  if  it  pre- 
fently  caught  fire,  and  fent  forth  a  grateful  odour,  was 
efteemed  a  happy  omen,  and  vifevetfa. 

LIBANUS,  the  name  of  a  chain  of  mountains  of 
Turkey  in  Afia,  which  lie  between  Proper  Syria  and 
Paleftine,  extending,  from  weft  to  eaft,  from  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  fea  as  far  as  Arabia.  The  fummits  of 
thefe  mountains  are  fd  high,  that  they  are  always  co¬ 
vered  with  fnow  ;  but  below  are  very  pleafant  and 
fruitful  valleys.  They  were  formerly  famous  for  the 
great  number  of  cedar  trees  growing  thereon  5  but 
now  there  are  very  few7  remaining.  Geographers  di- 
flinguifh  this  chain  into  Libanus  and  Antilibanus ; 
the  latter  of  which  lies  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  valley, 
rifing  near  the  ruins  of  Sidon,  and  terminates  at 
others  in  Arabia,  in  N.  Lat.  34*  They  are  feparated 
from  each  other  at  an  equal  diftance  throughout,  and 
form  a  bafon,  or  country,  called  by  the  ancients  Ccelo- 
Syria. 

LIBATION,  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was 
an  effential  part  of  folemn  facrifices.  It  was  alfo  per¬ 
formed  alone,  as  a  drink-offering,  by  way  of  procuring 
the  protection  and  favour  of  the  gods,  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life.  Libations,  according  to  the  different 
natures  of  the  gods  in  honour  of  whom  they  were 
made,  confided  of  different  liquids,  but  wine  was  the 
mod  ufual.  The  wine  offered  to  the  gods  w'as  al¬ 
ways  unmixed  with  water.  We  meet  with  libations 
of  water,  libations  of  honey,  libations  of  milk,  and 
libations  of  oil  \  thefe  are  called  vypc&Xtct,  h^a.  The  li¬ 
bation  was  made  with  a  ferious  deportment  and  folemn 
prayer.  At  facrifices,  the  libation,  after  it  had  been 
tailed  by  the  pried,  and  handed  to  the  bydanders,  was 
poured  upon  the  vidim.  At  entertainments,  a  little 
wine  was  generally  poured  out  of  the  cup,  before  the 


and  the  feveral  pieces  of  the  facrifiee  were  laid  on  the 
altar,  ready  to  be  confumed  in  the  dames. 

LIB  AW,  a  fea-port  town  of  Courland,  lying  on  the 
Baltic  fea,  confiding  entirely  of  wooden  houfes.  It 
belongs  to  the  duke  of  Courland,  and  is  fituated  in 
E.  Long.  21.  27.  N.  Lat.  56.  27. 

LIBEL,  ( libellus  famofus ),  taken  in  its  larged  and 
mod  extenfive  fenfe,  fignifies  any  writing,  pidure,  or 
the  like,  of  an  immoral  or  illegal  tendency  }  but,  in 
a  peculiar  fenfe,  is  ufed  to  denote  a  malicious  defama¬ 
tion  of  any  perfou,  and  efpecially  a  magiftrate,  made 
public  by  either  printing,  writing,  figns  or  pi&ures, 
in  order  to  provoke  him  to  wrath,  or  expofe  him  to 
public  hatred,  contempt,  and  ridicule.  The  dired 
tendency  of  thefe  libels  is  the  breach  of  the  public 
peace,  by  dirring  up  the  objeds  of  them  to  revenge, 
and  perhaps  to  blooddied.  The  communication  of  a 
libel  to  any  one  perfon  is  a  publication  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  :  and  therefore  the  lending  an  abufive  private 
letter  to  a  man  is  as  much  a  libel  as  if  it  were  openly 
printed,  for  it  equally  tends  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

With  regard  to  libels  in  general,  there  are,  as  in 
many,  other  cafes,  two  remedies  \  one  by  indidment, 
and  another  by  adion.  The  former  for  the  public  of¬ 
fence  ;  for  every  libel  has  a  tendency  to  break  the 
peace,  or  provoke  others  to  break  it  :  which  offence 
is  the  fame  whether  the  matter  contained  be  true  or 
falfe  \  and  therefore  the  defendant,  on  an  indidment 
for  publilhing  a  libel,  is  not  allowed  to  allege  the  truth 
of  it  by  way  of  j edification.  But  in  the  remedy  by 
adion  on  the  cafe,  which  is  to  repair  the  party  in  da¬ 
mages  for  the  injury  done  him,  the  defendent  may,  as 
for  w'ords  fpoken,  jndify  the  truth  of  the  fads,  and 
(how  that  the  plaintiff  has  received  no  injury  at  all. 
What  was  faid  with  regard  to  words  fpoken,  will  alfo 
hold  in  every  particular  with  regard  to  libels  by  writ¬ 
ing  or  printing,  and  the  civil  adions  confequent  there¬ 
upon  :  but  as  to  figns  or  pidures,  it  feems  neeeffary 
always  to  fhow,  by  proper  inuendos  and  averments 
of  the  defendant’s  meaning,  the  import  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  fcandal,  and  that  fome  fpecial  damage  has 
followed  5  otherwife  it  cannot  appear,  that  fueli  libel 
by  pidure^was  underftood  to  be  levelled  at  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  or  that  it  was  attended  with'  any  adionable  eonfe- 
quences.  4 

In  a  civil  adion,  then,  a  libel  mud  appear  to  be 
falfe,  as  well  as  feandalous  5  for,  if  the  charge  be 
true,  the  plaintiff  has  received  no  private  injury,  and 
has  no  ground  to  demand  a  compenfation  for  hitn- 
felf,  whatever  offence  it  may  be  againft  the  public 
peace  :  and  therefore,  upon  a  civil  adion,  the  truth 
of  the  accufation  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  the  fuit. 
But,  in  a  criminal  profecution,  the  tendency  which 
all  libels  have  to  create  animofities,  and  to  diiturb  the 
public  peace,  is  the  foie  confideration  of  the  law. 
And  therefore,  in  fuch  profecutions,  the  only  points 
to  be  confidered  are,  fird,  the  making  or  publi flung 
of  the  book  or  writing  5  and,  fecondly,  whether  the 
matter  be  criminal  :  and,  if  both  thefe  points  are 
againd  the  defendant,  the  offence  againd  the  public  is 

complete* .. 
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Libel  complete.  The  puriiftiment  of  fuch  libellers,  for  either 
j  J  making,  repeating,  printing,  or  publifhing  the  libel, 
—  -*  is  a  fine,  and  fuch  corporal  punifhment  as  the  court  in 
its  difcretion  (hall  inflidt  ;  regarding  the  quantity  of  the 
offence,  and  the  quality  of  the  offender.  By  the  law 
of  the  twelve  tables  at  Rome,  libels,  which  affedted  the 
reputation  of  another,  were  made  a  capital  offence : 
but,  before  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  the  punifhment  be¬ 
came  corporal  only.  Under  the  emperor  Valentinian 
it  was  again  made  capital,  not  only  to -write,  but  to 
publifh,  or  even  to  omit  deflroying  them.  Our  law, 
in  this  and  many  other  refpedts,  correfponds  rather 
with  the  middle  age  of  Roman  juri  {prudence",  when  li¬ 
berty,  learning,  and  humanity,  were  in  their  full  vi¬ 
gour,  than  with  the  cruel  edidts  that  were  eftablifhed 
in  the  dark  and  tyrannical  ages  of  the  ancient  decem¬ 
viri,  or  the  latter  emperors. 

In  this,  and  other  inftances,  where  blafpbemous, 
immoral,  treafonable,  fchifmatical,  feditious,  or  fcan- 
dalous  libels  are  punifhed  by  the  Englifh  law,  fome 
with  a  greater,  others  with  a  lefs  degree  of  feverity, 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  properly  underftood,  is  by  no 
means  infringed  or  violated.  See  LlBERTT  of  the 
Prefs. 

LIBEL  LA,  a  piece  of  money  amongfl  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  being  the  tenth  part  of  the  denarius,  and  equal 
in  value  to  the  as.  It  was  called  libella ,  as  being  a 
little  pound,  becaufe  equal  to  a  pound  of  brafs.— •  Its 
value  in  our  money  is  1  ob.  I  qu.  or  a  halfpenny  far¬ 
thing.  See  Money. 

Libella,  or  Libellula,  a  genus  of  four- winged  flies, 
called  in  Englifh  dragon-flies  or  adder  flies.  See  En¬ 
tomology  Index . 

LIBELLI,  was  the  name  given  to  the  bills  which 
w ere  put  up  amongfl  the  Romans,  giving  notice  of  the 
time  when  a  fhow  of  gladiators  would  be  exhibited, 
with  the  number  of  combatants,  and  other  circumftan- 
ces.  This  was  called  munus  pronunciare  or  proponere . 
—Thefe  bills  were  fometimes  termed  edi&a.  Thefe 
public  notice.,  were  given  by  the  perfon  who  defigned 
to  oblige  the  people  with  the  fhow,  and  were  frequently 
attended  with  pidtures  representing  the  engagement  of 
fome  celebrated  gladiators.  This  cuftom  is  alluded  to 
by  Horace,  lib.  ii.  fat..vii.  96,  &c. 

There  was  alfo  the  famofus  libellus ,  a  defamatory  li¬ 
bel.  Seneca  calls  them  contumeliofi  libelli ,  infamous 
rhymes,  which  by  a  Roman  ordnance  were  punilhable 
with  death.  Libellus  alfo  in  the  civil  law  fignifies  the 
declaration,  or  flate  of  the  profecutor’s  charge  againfl 
the  defendant  \  and  it  has  the  like  ffgnification  in  our 
fpiritual  courts. 

LIBER,  in  vegetables,  the  bark  or  rind,  principal¬ 
ly  of  trees.  This  is  to  be  conceived  as  confiding  of  a 
number  of  cylindric  and  concentric  furfaccs  whofe  tex¬ 
ture  is-  reticular,  and  in  fome  trees  plainly  extrufible 
every  way,  by  reafon  that  the  fibres  are  foft  and  flexi¬ 
ble.  While  in  this  condition,  they  are  either  hollow 
Tegular  canals,  or,  if  not  lo,  they  have  interflitial  fpaces 
which  ferve  the  office  of  canals.  The  nutritious  juice 
which  they  are  continually  receiving,  remains  in  part  in 
them,  makes  them  grow  in  length  and  thicknefs,  and 
ftrengthens  and  brings  them  clofer  together  \  and  by 
this  mean  the  texture  which  was  before  reticular  be- 
ccmes  an  ariemblage  of  ffraight  fibres  ranged  vertically 
;md  parallel  to  >each  other  5  that  is,  as  they  are  thus  al¬ 


tered  behind  one  another,  they  by  degrees  become  a  Liber 
new  fubftance,  more  woody,  called  blea.  II 

LIBERA,  in  Mythology ,  the  name  of  a  goddefs,  ,Ll^ert3nes* 
which  Cicero,  in  his  book  Of  the  Gods,  reprefents  as 
the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres.  Ovid  in  his  Faffi 
fays  that  the  name  was  given  by  Bacchus  to  Ariadne. 

Libera  is  exhibited  on  medals  as  a  kind  of  female 
Bacchus,  crowned  with  vine  leaves. 

LIBERAL  arts,  are  fuch  as  depend  more  on  the 
labour  of  the  mind  than  on  that  of  the  hands  j  or,  that 
confift  more  in  fpeculation  than  operation  $  and  have 
a  greater  regard  to  amufement  and  curiofity  than  to  ne- 
ceffity. 

The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  liberalise  which  a- 
mong  the  Romans  fignified  a  perfon  who  was  not  a 
flave  \  and  whofe  will,  of  confequence,  was  not  check¬ 
ed  by  the  command  of  any  m after. 

Such  are  grammar,  rhetoric,  painting,  fculpture, 
architedlure,  mufic,  &c.  The  liberal  arts  ufed  former¬ 
ly  to  be  fummed  up  in  the  following  Latin  verfe  : 

Linguae  Tropuse  Ratio9  Numerus ,  Tonus ,  Angultts ,  Sljlra* 

And  the  mechanical  arts,  which,  however,  are  innu¬ 
merable,  under  this : 

Ruse  NemuSe  Anna,  Faber ,  Vulnera ,  Lana,  Rates. 

See  Arts. 

LIBER  ALIA,  feafts  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Ra¬ 
mans,  in  honour  of  Liber  or  Bacchus,  the  fame  withthofe 
which  the  Greeks  called  Dionysia,  and  Dionysiaca . 

They  took  their  name  from  liber,  i.  e.free ,  a  title 
conferred  on  Bacchus  in  memory  of  the  liberty  or  free¬ 
dom  which  he  granted  to  the  people  of  Boeotia  j  or, 
perhaps,  becaufe  wine,  whereof  he  was  the  reputed 
deity,  delivers  men  from  care,  and  fets  their  mind  at 
eafe  and  freedom.  Varro  derives  the  name  of  this  feaft 
from  liber ,  confidered  as  a  noun'adjedlive,  and  flgnifying 
free ;  becaufe  the  priefts  were  free  from  their  function, 
and  eafed  of  all  carp,  during  the  time  of  the  liberalia  : 
as  the  old  women  officiated  in  the  ceremonies  and  facri- 
fices  of  thefe  feafts. 

LIBERIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feftival  obferved 
on  the  1 6th  of  the  kalends  of  April,  at  which  time  the 
youth  laid  afide  their  juvenile  habit  for  the  toga  virilis, 
or  habit  peculiar  to  grown  men.  See  the  article  Toga. 

LIBERTINES,  Libertini,  in  ecelefiaftical  hifto- 
ry,  a  religious  fedt,  which  arofe  in  the  year  1525, 
whofe  principal  tenets  were,  that  the  Deity  was  the  foie 
operating  cafe  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  immedi¬ 
ate  author  of  all  human  adlions;  that,  confequently,  the 
diftindlions  of  good  and  evil,  which  had  been  eftablifhed 
with  regard  to  thofe  adlions,  were  falfe  and  groundlefs, 
and  that  men  could  not,  properly  fpeaking,  commit 
fin  5  that  religion  confifttd  in  the  union  of  the  fpirit  or 
rational  foul  with  the  Supreme  Being  \  that  all  thofe 
who  had  attained  this  happy  union,  by  fublime  con¬ 
templation  and  elevation  of  mind,  were  then  allowed 
to  indulge,  without  exception  or  reftraint,  their  appe¬ 
tites  or  paflions  \  that  all  their  adlions  and  purfuits 
were  then  perfedlly  innocent  ^  and  that,  after  the  death 
of  the  body,  they  were  to  be  united  to  the  Deity. 

They  likewife  faid  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  nothing  but 
a  mere  je  ne  ffai  quoi ,  compofed  of  the  fpirit  of  God, 
and  of  the  opinion  of  men. 

Thefe  maxims  occafioned  their  being  called  Liber¬ 
tines  ; 
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Libertines  tines ;  and  the  word  has  been  ufed  In  an  ill  fenfe  ever 
fince. 

The  Libertini  fpread  principally  In  Holland  and  Bra¬ 
bant.  Their  leaders  were  one  Quintin,  a  Picard,  Poc- 
kefius,  RufFus,  and  another  called  Chopin,  who  joined 
with  Quintin,  and  became  his  difciple. 

This  fe£t  obtained  a  certain  footing  in  France 
through  the  favour  and  protection  of  Margaret,  queen 
of  Navarre,  and  filter  to  Francis  I.  and  found  patrons 
in  feveral  of  the  reformed  churches.  This  fed  was 
probably  a  remnant  of  the  more  ancient  Beguards  or 
Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit. 

LIBERTINES  of  Geneva,  were  a  cabal  of  rakes  rather 
than  of  fanatics ;  for  they  made  no  pretences  to  any 
religious  fyftem,  but  pleaded  only’for  the  liberty  of 
leading  voluptuous  and  immoral  lives.  This  cabal  was 
compofed  of  a  certain  number  of  licentious  citizens, 
who  could  not  bear  the  fevere  difcipline  of  Calvin,  who 
punilhed  with  rigour  not  only  dilfolute  manners,  but 
alfo  whatever  bore  the  afpeCl  of  irreligion  and  impiety. 
In  this  turbulent  cabal  there  were  feveral  perfons  who 
were  not  only  notorious  for  their  dilfolute  and  fcanda- 
lous  manner  of  living,  but  alfo  for  their  atheillical  im¬ 
piety,  and  contempt  of  all  religion.  To  this  odious 
clafs  belonged  one  Gruet,  who  denied  the  divinity  of 
the  Chriftian  religion,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and 
difference  between  moral  good  and  evil,  and  rejeCled 
with  difdain  the  doflrines  that  are  held  moll  facred 
among  Chriftians;  for  which  impieties  he  was  at  lall 
brought  before  the  civil  tribunal,  in  the  year  1550,  and 
condemned  to  death.  The  Genevan  fpirit  of  reforma¬ 
tion,  improperly  direCled  by  the  violence  and  zeal  of 
Calvin,  did  at  this  time  operate  to  a  degree  which  has 
marked  the  charaCler  of  this  great  reformer  with  re¬ 
proach.  For  in  1544,  Sebaftian  Caftalio,  mailer  of 
the  public  fchool  at  Geneva,  who  was  a  man  of  probity, 
and  diliinguilhed  by  his  learning  and  talie,  was,  never- 
thelefs,  depofed  from  his  office  and  banilhed  the  city, 
becaufe  he  difapproved  fome  of  the  meafures  that  were 
purfued  and  fome  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  Calvin 
and  his  colleagues,  and  particularly  that  of  abfolute 
and  unconditional  predeftination.  Jerome  Bolfec  alfo, 
a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  who  became  a  convert 
to  the  Protellant  religion  and  fled  to  Geneva  for  pro- 
te£lion,  was  call  into  prifon,  and  foon  after  fent  into 
banilhment,  becaufe,  in  1551,  he  imprudently  and  in¬ 
decently  declaimed,  in  full  congregation  and  at  the 
clofe  of  public  worlhip,  againll  the  do6lrine  of  abfolute 
decrees. 

LIBERTUS,  or  Libertinus,  among  the  Romans, 
a  freedman,  or  a  perfon  fet  free  from  a  legal  fervi- 
tude. 

Thefe  Rill  retained  fome  mark  of  their  ancient  Rate  : 
lie  who  made  a  Have  free  having  a  right  of  patronage 
over  the  libertus :  fo  that  if  the  latter  failed  of  Ihowing 
due  refpedt  to  his  patron,  he  was  reRored  to  his  fervi- 
tude  ;  and  if  the  libertus  died  without  children,  his  pa¬ 
tron  was  his  heir.  See  Slave. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  libertinus  denoted 
the  fon  of  a  libertus  or  freedman  ;  but  afterwards,  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  under  the  emperors,  the 
terms  libertus  and  libertinus ,  as  Suetonius  has  remarked, 
were  ufed  as  fynonymous. 

LIBERTY,  denotes  a  Rate  of  freedom,  in  contra- 
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didin<Rion  to  Jlavery  oxrejlraint ;  and  may  be  confider-  Liberty, 
ed  as  either  natural  or  civil. 

The  abfolute  rights  of  man,  conlidered  as  a  free 
agent,  endowed  with  difcernment  to  know  good  from 
evil,  and  with  power  of  chooling  thofe  meafures  which 
appear  to  him  to  be  moR  defirable,  are  ufually  fum- 
med  up  in  one  general  appellation,  and  denominated 
the  natural  liberty  of  mankind.  This  natural  liberty 
conliRs  properly  in  a  power  of  ailing  as  one  thinks 
fit,  without  any  reRraint  or  controul,  unlefs  by  the 
law’  of  nature;  being  a  right  inherent  in  us  by  birth, 
and  one  of  the  gifts  of  God  to  man  at  his  creation, 
when  he  endued  him  with  the  faculty  of  free-will. 

But  every  man,  when  he  enters  into  fociety,  gives  up 
a  part  of  his  natural  liberty,  as  the  price  of  fo  va¬ 
luable  a  purchafe ;  and,  in  confideration  of  receiving 
the  advantages  of  mutual  commerce,  obliges  himfelf 
to  conform  to  thofe  laws  which  the  community  has 
thought  proper  to  eftablilh.  And  this  fpecies  of  le¬ 
gal  obedience  and  conformity  is  infinitely  more  defire- 
able  than  that  wild  and  favage  liberty  which  is  facri- 
ficed  to  obtain  it.  For  no  man,  that  confiders  a  mo¬ 
ment,  Would  wiffi  to  retain  the  abfolute  and  uncon- 
trouled  power  of 'doing  whatever  he  pleafes  :  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  is,  that  every  other  man  would  alfo 
have  the  fame  power  ;  and  then  there  would  be  no 
fecurity  to  individuals  in  any  of  the  enjoyments  of 
life. 

Political ,  therefore,  or  civil  liberty,  which  is  that 
of  a  member  of  fociety,  is  no  other  than  natural  li¬ 
berty,  fo  far  refirained  by  human  laws  (and  no  farther) 
as  is  necelfary  and  expedient  for  the  general  advantage 
of  the  public.  Hence  we  may  colleft,  that  the  law, 
which  reRrains  a  man  from  doing  mifchief  to  his  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  though  it  diminifties  the  natural,  in- 
creafes  the  civil  liberty  of  mankind  :  but  every  wan¬ 
ton  and  caufelefs  reRraint  of  the  will  of  the  fubje£l, 
whether  praflifed  by  a  monarch,  a  nobility,  or  a  po¬ 
pular  alfembly,  is  a  degree  of  tyranny.  Nay,  that 
even  laws  themfelves,  whether  made  with  or  without 
our  confent,  if  they  regulate  and  confirain  our  conduct. 

In  matters  of  mere  indifference,  without  any  good  end 
in  view,  are. laws  definitive  of  liberty  :  whereas,  if 
any  public  advantage  can  arife  from  obferving  fuch 
precepts,  the  controul  of  our  private  inclinations,  in 
one  or  two  particular  points,  will  conduce  to  preferve 
our  general  freedom  in  others  of  more  importance,, 
by  fupporting  that  ftate  of  fociety  which  alone  can 
fecure  our  independence.  Thus  the  ftatute  of  King 
Edward  IV.  which  forbade  the  fine  gentlemen  of  thofe 
times  (under  the  degree  of  a  lord)  to  wear  pikes  upon 
their  fhoes  or  boots  of  more  than  two  inches  in  length, 
was  a  law  that  favoured  of  oppreffion  ;  becaufe,  how¬ 
ever  ridiculous  the  fafhion  then  in  ufe  might  appear,  the 
reftraining  it  by  pecuniary  penalties  could  ferve.  no  pur- 
pofe  of  common  utility.  But  the  fiatute  of  King, 

Charles  II.  which  prefcribesa  thing  feemingly  as  indif¬ 
ferent,  viz.  a  drefs  for  the  dead,  who  were  all  ordered 
to  be  buried  in  woollen,  is  a  law  confident  with  public 
liberty  ;  for  it  encourages  the  flaple  trade,  on  which  in 
great  meafure  depends  the  univerfal  good  of  the  nation. , 

So  that  laws,  when  prudently  framed,  are  by  no  means 
fubverfive,  but  rather  introdu&ive,  of  liberty ;  for  (as 
Mx  Locke  has  well  obferved)  where  there  is  no  law. 

there 
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conftitution  or  frame  of  government,  that  fyftem  of  laws, 
is  alone  calculated  to  maintain  civil  liberty,  which 
leaves  the  fubje6t  entire  nlafter  of  his  own  condu 61,  ex¬ 
cept  in  thofe  points  wherein  the  public  good  requires 
fome  diredtion  or  reftraint. 

The  idea  and  pra&iee  of  this  political  or  civil  li¬ 
berty,  flourifh  in  their  higheft  vigour  in  thefe  king¬ 
doms,  where  it  falls  little  (hort  of  perfection,  and  can 
only  be  loft  or  deftroyed  by  the  folly  or  demerits  of 
its  owner  \  the  legiflature,  and  of  courfe  the  law's  of 
Britain,  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  prefervation 
of  this  ineftimable  blefiing  even  in  the  meaneft  fubjeCr. 
We ry  different  from  the  modern  conftitutions  of  other 
Bates ; on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  from  the  genius 
of  the  imperial  law  j  which  in  general  are  calculated 
to  veft  an  arbitrary  and  defpotic  power,  of  controuling 
the  aCtions  of  the  fubjeCt,  in  the  prince,  or  in  a  few 
grandees.  And  this  fpirit  of  liberty  is  fb  deeply  im¬ 
planted  in  our  conftitution,  and  rooted  even  in  our  very 
foil,  that  a  ilave  or  a  negroe,  the.  moment  he  lands  in 
Britain,  falls  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  fo 
far  becomes  a  freeman  ;  though  his  mailer’s  right  to 
his  fervice  may  poftibly  ftill  continue. 

The  abfolute  rights  of  every  Briton  (which,  taken 
in  a  political  and  extenfive  fenfe,  are  ufually  called 
their  liberties ),  as  they  are,  founded  on  nature  and  rea- 
fon,  fo  they  are  coeval  with  our  form  of  government  5 
though  fubjeCt  at  times  to  fluctuate  and  change,  their 
effablilhment  (excellent  as  it  is)  being  Hill  human. 
At  fome  times  we  have  feen  them  depreffed  by  over¬ 
bearing  and  tyrannical  princes  \  at  others,  fo  luxuriant 
as  even  to  tend  to  anarchy,  a  worfe  Bate  than  tyranny 
itfelf,  as  any  government  is  better  than  none  at  all. 
But  the  vigour  of  our  free  conftitution  has  always  de¬ 
livered  the  nation  from  thefe  embarraffments  :  and,  as 
foon  as  the  convulfions  confequent  on  the  ftruggle  have 
been  over,  the  balance  of  our  rights  and  liberties  has 
fettled  do  its  proper  level  \  and  their  fundamental  ar¬ 
ticles  have  been  from  time  to  time  afferted  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  as  often  as  they  were  thought  to  be  in  dan¬ 
ger:; 

Firft,  By  the  great  charter  of  liberties,  which  was 
obtained,  fword  in  hand,  from  King  John,  and  after¬ 
wards,  with  fome  alterations,  confirmed  in  parliament 
by  King  Henry  III.  his  fon.  Which  charter  contain¬ 
ed  very  few'  new  grants  \  but,  as  Sir  Edward  Goke  ob- 
{erves,  was  for  the  raoft  part  declaratory  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  grounds  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  England. 
Afterwards,  by  the  ftatute  called  confirmaho  cartarum, 
whereby  the  great  charter  is  direCled  to  be  allowed  as 
the  common  lav/  \  all  judgments  contrary  to  it  are  de¬ 
clared  void  ;  copies  of  it  are  ordered  to  be  fent  to  all 
cathedral  churches,  and  read  twice  a-year  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  *,  and  fentence  of  excommunication  is  directed  to 
be  as  conffantly  denounced  againft  all  thofe  that  by 
word,  deed,  or  counfel,  a6t  contrary  thereto,  or  in  any 
degree  infringe  it.  Next,  By  a  multitude  of  fubfequent 
corroborating  flatutes  (Sir  Edward  Coke  reckons  32), 
from  the  firft  Edward  to  Henry  IV.  Then,  after  a 
long  interval,  by  the  petition  of  right ;  which  was  a  par¬ 
liamentary  declaration  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
affented  to  by  King  Charles  I  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  Which  was  clofely  followed  by  the  Bill  more 
Staple  conceBions  made  by  that  unhappy  prince  to  his 
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the  fatal  rupture  between  them ;  Liberty, 
and  by  the  many  falutary  laws,  particularly  the  habeas 
corpus  a  61,  paffed  under  Charles  II.  To  thefe  fucceed- 
ed  the  bill  of  rights ,  or  declaration  delivered  by  the 
lords  and  commons  to  the  prince  and  princefs  of  O- 
range,  13th  February  1688  \  and  afterwards  enacted 
in  parliament,  when  they  became  king  and  queen; 
which  declaration  concludes  in  thefe  remarkable  words  £ 

“  and  they  do  claim,  demand^  and  infill  upon,  all  and 
fingular  the  prernifes,  as  their  undoubted  rights  and  li¬ 
berties.”  And  the  act  of  parliament  itfelf  recognifes 
“  all  and  fingular  the  rights  and  liberties  afferted  and 
claimed  in  the  faid  declaration  to  be  the  true,  ancient, 
and  indubitable  rights  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom.” 

Laftly,  Thefe  liberties  were  again  afferted  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  laff  century,  in  the  a£i  of  fettle - 
menty  whereby  the  crown  was  limited  to  his  prefent 
majeffy’s  illuftrious  houfe  :  and  fome  new  provifions 
were  added,  at  the  fame  fortunate  era,  for  better  fecur- 
ing  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  }  which  the  fta- 
tute  declares  to  be  “  the  birthright  of  the  people  of 
England,”  according  to  the  ancient  do6trine  of  the 
common  law. 

Thus  much  for  the  declaration  of  our  rights  and  li¬ 
berties.  The  rights  themfelves,  thus  defined  by  thefe 
feveral  Batutes,  confiB  in  a  number  of  private  immu¬ 
nities  \  which  will  appear,  from  what  has  been  pre- 
mifed,  to  be  indeed  no  other,  than  either  that  refi~ 
duum  of  natural  liberty,  which  is  not  required  by  the 
laws  of  fociety  to  be  facrificed  to  public  convenience  5 
or  elfe  thofe  civil  privileges,  which  fociety  hath  enga¬ 
ged  to  provide,  in  lieu  of  the  natural  liberties  fo  given 
up  by  individuals.  Thefe  therefore  were  formerly,  ei¬ 
ther  by  inheritance  or  purchafe,  the  rights  of  all  man¬ 
kind  }  but,  in  moB  other  countries  of  the  world,  being 
now  more  or  lefs  debafed  and  deBroyed,  they  at  prefent 
may  be  faid  to  remain,  in  a  -peculiar  and  emphatical 
manner,  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Britain.  And 
thefe  may  be  reduced  to  three  principal  or  primary  ar¬ 
ticles  ;  the  right  of  perfonal  fecurity,  the  right  of  per- 
fonal  liberty,  and  the  right  of  private  property  :  be* 
caufe,  as  there  is  no  other  known  method  of  compul- 
fion,  or  of  abridging  man’s  natural  free-will,  but  by 
an  infringement  or  diminution  of  one  or  other  of  thefe 
important  rights,  the  prefervation  of  thefe  inviolate  may 
juftly  be  faid  to  include  the  prefervation  of  our  civil 
immunities  in  their  largeB  and  moft  extenfive  fenfe. 

See  the  article  Rights. 

In  vain,  however,  would  thefe  rights  be  declared, 
afeertained,  and  protedled  by  the  dead  letter  of  the 
law?s,  if  the  conBitution  had  provided  no  other  method 
to  fecure  their  a61ual  enjoyment.  It  has  therefore  ef- 
tabliftied  certain  other  auxiliary  fubordinate  rights  of 
the  fubjedl,  which  ferve  principally  as  barriers  to  pro- 
led  and  maintain  inviolate  the  three  great  and  primary 
rights,  of  perfonal  fecurity,  perfonal  liberty,  and  pri¬ 
vate  property.  Thefe  are, 

1.  The  conBitution,  powers,  and  privileges  of  par¬ 
liament  *,  for  which  fee  Parliament. 

2.  The  limitation  of  the  king’s  prerogative,  by 
bounds  fo  certain  and  notorious,  that  it  is  impoftible 
he  ftiould  exceed  them  without  the  confent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  as  to  which,  fee  Prerogative.  The  former  of 
thefe  keeps  tbe  legiflative. power  in  due  health  ami  vi¬ 
gour,  fo  as  to  make  it  improbable  that  laws  ihould 

be 
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liberty,  be  enacted  deftruftive  of  general  liberty  :  the  latter  is 
a  guard  upon  the  executive  power,  by  retraining  it 
from  a6iing  either  beyond  or  in  contradiction  to  the 
laws  that  are  framed  and  eftabliihed  by  the  other. 

3.  A  third  fubordinate  right  of  every  Briton  is  that 
of  applying  to  the  courts  of  juftice  for  redrefs  of  in¬ 
juries.  Since  the  law  is,  in  this  realm,  the  fupreme 
arbiter  of  every  man’s  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
courts  of  juftice  mull  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  fub- 
jet,  and  the  law  be  duly  adminiftered  therein.  The 
emphatical  words  of  magna  chart  a ,  fpoken  in  the  per- 
fon  of  the  king,  who  in  judgment  of  law  (fays  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke)  is  ever  prefent  and  repeating  them  in  all 
his  courts,  are  thefe  :  Nulli  *0 endemus ,  nalli  negabimus, 
out  differemus  re&urn  vel  jujlitiam ;  “  and  therefore 
every  fubjeft  (continues  the  fame  learned  author),  for 
injury  done  to  him  in  bonis ,  in  terris ,  vel  perform,  by 
any  other  fubjeft,  be  he  ecclefiaftical  or  temporal,  with¬ 
out  any  exception,  may  take  his  remedy  by  the  eourfe 
of  the  law,  and  have  juftice  and  right  for  the  injury 
done  to  him,  freely  without  fale,  fully  without  any  de¬ 
nial,  and  fpeedily  without  delay.”  It  were  endlefs  to 
enumerate  all  the  affirmative  adis  of  parliament,  where¬ 
in  juftice  is  dire  died  to  be  done  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land  :  and  what  the  law  is,  every  fubjedl  knows, 
or  may  know'  if  he  pleafes  :  for  it  depends  not  upon  the 
arbitrary  will  of  any  judge  ;  but  is  permanent,  fixed, 
and  unchangeable,  unlefs  by  authority  of  parliament. 
We  (hall  however  juft  mention  a  few  negative  ftatutes, 
whereby  abufes,  preverfions,  or  delays  of  juftice,  efpe- 
cially  by  the  prerogative,  are  reftrained.  It  is  ordain¬ 
ed  by  magna  cliarta ,  that  no  freeman  ftiall  be  outlawed, 
that  is,  put  out  of  the  protedlion  and  benefit  of  the 
laws,  but  according  to  the  law  of  the  land.  By 
2  Edw.  III.  c.  8.  and  11  Ric.  II.  c.  10.  it  is  enadled, 
that  no  commands  or  letters  ftiall  be  fent  under  the 
great  feal,  or  the  little  feal,  the  fignet  or  privy  feal, 
in  difturbance  of  the  law  ;  or  to  difturb  or  delay 
common  right :  and,  though  fuch  commandments 
ftiould  come,  the  judges  ftiall  not  ceafe  to  do  right: 
which  is  alfo  made  a  part  of  their  oath  by  ftatute 
18  Edw.  III.  flat.  4.  And  by  1  W.  and  M.  ft.  2.  c.  2. 
it  is  declared,  that  the  pretended  power  <sf  fufpending 
er  difpenfing  with  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws,  by 
regal  authority  without  confent  of  parliament,  is  il¬ 
legal. 

Not  only  the  fubftantial  part,  or  judicial  decifions, 
of  the  law,  but  alfo  the  formal  part,  or  method  of 
proceeding,  cannot  be  altered  but  by  parliament  :  for, 
if  once  thofe  outworks  were  demoliflied,  there  would 
be  an  inlet  to  all  manner  of  innovation  in  the  body  of 
the  law  itfelf.  The  king,  it  is  true,  may  ere&  new 
courts  of  juftice :  but  then  they  muft  proceed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  old  eftablifhed  forms  of  the  common  law. 
For  which  reafonit  is  declared  in  the  ftatute  16  Car.  I. 
c.  10.  upon  the  diflolution  of  the  court  of  ftar-cham- 
ber,  that  neither  his  majefty,  nor  his  privy-council, 
have  any  jurifdi£!ion,  power,  or  authority,  by  Englifh 
bill,  petition,  articles,  libel,  (which  were  the  eourfe  of 
proceeding  in  the  ft ar  chamber,  borrowed  from  the  ci¬ 
vil  law),  or  by  any  otfnr  arbitrary  way  whatfoever,  to 
examine,  or  draw  into  queftion,  determine,  or  difpofe 
of  the  lands  or  goods  of  any  fubjedls  of  this  king¬ 
dom  ;  but  that  the  fame  ought  to  be  tried  and  deter- 
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mined  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  juftice,  and  by  eourfe  of  Liberty. 
law. 

4.  If  there  ftiould  happen  any  uncommon  injury,  or 
infringement  of  the  rights  before  mentioned,  whioh 
the  ordinary  eourfe  of  law  is  too  defe&ive  to  reach, 
there  ft  ill  remains  a  fourth  fubordinate  right,  apper¬ 
taining  to  every  individual,  namely,  the  right  of  peti¬ 
tioning  the  king,  or  either  houfe  of  parliament,  for 
the  redrefs  of  grievances.  In  Ruftia  we  are  told  that 
the  czar  Peter  eftabliihed  a  law,  that  no  fubjeft  might 
petition  the  throne  till  he  had  firft  petitioned  two 
different  minifters  of  ftate.  In  cafe  he  obtained  juftice 
from  neither,  he  might  then  prefent  a  third  petition 
to  the  prince  ;  but  upon  pain  of  death,  if  found  to  be 
in  the  wrong.  The  confequence  of  which  was,  that 
no  one  dared  to  offer  fuch  third  petition  j  and  griev¬ 
ances  feldom  falling  under  the  notice  of  the  fovereign, 
he  had  little  opportunity  to  redrefs  them.  The  re- 
ftridlions,  for  fome  there  are,  which  are  laid  upon  pe¬ 
titioning  in  Britain,  are  of  a  nature  extremely  different; 
and  while  they  promote  the  fpirit  of  peace,  they  are 
no  check  upon  that  of  liberty.  Care  only  muft  be 
taken,  left,  under  the  pretence  of  petitioning,  the  fub- 
jedl  be  guilty  of  any  riot  or  tumult;  as  happened  in 
the  opening  of  the  memorable  parliament  in  1640  ; 
and,  to  prevent  this,  it  is  provided  by  the  ftatute 
13  Car.  II.  ft.  I.  c.  5.  that  no  petition  to  the  king,  or 
either  houfe  of  parliament,  for  any  alteration  in  church 
or  ftate,  (hall  be  figned  by  above  20  perfons,  unlefs 
the  matter  thereof  be  approved  by  three  juftices  of  the 
peace,  or  the  major  part  of  the  grand  jury,  in  the 
country  ;  and  in  London,  by  the  lord  mayor,  aider- 
men,  and  common-council :  nor  (hall  any  petition  be 
prefented  by  more  than  10  perfons  at  a  time.  But, 
under  thefe  regulations,  it  is  declared  by  the  ftatute 
1  W.  and  M.  ft.  2.  c.  2.  that  the  fubjeft  hath  a  right 
to  petition  ;  and  that  all  commitments  and  profecutions 
for  fuch  petitioning  are  illegal. 

5.  The  fifth  and  laft  auxiliary  right  of  the  fubjfft, 
that  we  ftiall  at  prefent  mention,  is  that  of  having  arms 
for  their  defence,  fuitable  to  their  condition  and  de¬ 
gree,  and  fuch  as  are  allowed  by  law.  Which  is  alfo 
declared  by  the  fame  ftatute  1  W.  and  M.  ft.  2.  c.  2. 
and  is  indeed  a  public  allowance,  under  due  reftric- 
tions,  of  the  natural  right  of  refiilance  and  felf-pre- 
fervation,  when  the  fan&ions  of  foeiety  and  laws 
are  found  infufficient  to  reftrain  the  violence  of  op- 
preffion. 

In  thefe  feveral  articles  confift  the  rights,  or,  as 
they  are  frequently  termed,  the  liberties  of  Britons:  li¬ 
berties  more  generally  talked  of  than  thoroughly  un- 
derftood  ;  and  yet  highly  neceffary  to  be  perfectly 
known  and  confidered  by  every  man  of  rank  or  pro¬ 
perty,  left  his  ignorance  of  the  points  whereon  they 
are  founded  ftiould  hurry  him  into  faction  and  licen- 
tioufnefs  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  pufilianimous  indiffer¬ 
ence  and  criminal  fubmiftiqn  on  the  other.  And  we 
have  feen  that  thefe  rights  confift,  primarily,  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  perfenal  fecurity,  of  perfonal  liber¬ 
ty,  and  of  private  property.  So  long  as  thefe  remain 
inviolate,  the  fubjeft  is  perfe&ly  free  ;  for  every  fpe- 
cies  of  compulfive  tyranny  and  oppreftion  muft  a£l  in 
oppofition  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  rights,  having  no 
other  object  upon  which  it  can  poftibly  be  employed. 
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Liberty.  To  prefer ve  thefe  from  violation;  it  is  neceffary  that 
the  conflitution  of  parliaments  be  fupported  in  its  full 
vigour  and  limits,  certainly  known,  be  fet  to  the  royal 
prerogative.  And,  laftly,  To  vindicate  thefe  rights, 
whoa  a&ually  violated  or  attacked,  the  fubje&s  of  Bri¬ 
tain  are  entitle^,  in  the  firft  place,  to  the  regular  ad- 
miniftration  and  free  courfe  of  juftice  in  the  courts  of 
law  ;  next,  to  the  right  of  petitioning  the  king  and 
parliament  for  redrefs  of  grievances  ;  and,  laftly,  to  the 
right  of  having  and  ufing  arms  for  felf-prefervation 
and  defence.  And  all  thefe  rights  and  liberties  it  is 
our  birthright  to  enjoy  entire  \  unlefs  where  the  laws 
of  our  country  have  laid  them  under  neceffary  reftraints. 
Reftraints  in  themfelves  fo  gentle  and  moderate,  as 
will  appear  upon  farther  inquiry,  that  no  man  of  fenfe 
or  probity  would  with  to  fee  them  flackened.  For  all 
of  us  have  it  in  cur  choice  to  do  every  thing  that  a 
good  man*  would  defire  to  do  5  and  are  reftrained  from 
nothing,  but  what  would  be  pernicious  either  to  our- 
felvts  or  our  fellow'- citizens.  So  that  this  review  of 
our  fituation  may  fully  juftify  the  obfervations  of  a 
learned  French  author,  who  indeed  generally  both 
thought  and  wrote  in  the  fpirit  of  genuine  freedom  5 
and  who  hath  not  fcrupled  to  profefs,  even  in  the 
very  bofom  of  his  native  country,  that  the  Britifh  is 
'  the  only  nation  in  the  world  where  political  or  civil 
liberty  is  the  dire£l  end  of  its  conflitution.  Recom¬ 
mending,  therefore,  to  the  ftudent  in  our  laws  a  far¬ 
ther  and  more  accurate  fearch  into  this  extenfive  and 
%  important  title,  we  fhall  clofe  our  remarks  upon  it  with 
the  expiring  wifh  of  the  famous  Father  Paul  to  his 
country,  “  Esto  perpetua  !” 

Ljbertt  and  Necejfity .  See  Metaphysics. 

LIBERTY  of  the  Prefs,  The  art  of  printing,  foon 
after  its  introduction,  was  looked  upon  in  England, 
as  well  as  in  other  countries,  as  merely  a  matter  of 
ftate,  and  fubjefl  to  the  coercion  of  the  crown.  It  was 
therefore  regulated  with  us  by  the  king’s  proclama¬ 
tions,  prohibitions,  charters  of  privilege  and  licenfe, 
and  finally  by  the  decrees  of  the  court  of  ftar-chamber, 
which  limited  the  number  of  printers,  and  of  preffes 
which  each  fhould  employ,  and  prohibited  new  publi¬ 
cations  ymlefs  previoufty  approved  by  proper  licenfers. 
On  the  demolition  of  this  odious  jurifdi£lion  in  1641, 
the  long  parliament  of  Charles  I.  after  their  rupture 
with  that  prince,  affumed  the  fame  powers  as  the  ftar- 
chamber  had  exercifed  with  refpeft  to  the  licenfing  of 
hooks:  and  in  1643,  1647,  1649,  anc*  1^52  (Sco- 
bell.  i.  44,  134.  ii.  88,  230.)  iffued  their  ordinances 
for  that  purpofe,  founded  principally  on  the  ftar-cham¬ 
ber  decree  of  1637.  In  1662  was  pafted  the  ftatute  13 
and  14  Qar.  II.  c.  33.  which,  with  fome  few  altera¬ 
tions,  was  copied  from  the  parliamentary  ordinances. 
This  a£l  expired  in  1679  ?  but  was  revived  by  ftatute 
1  jac.  II.  c.  17.  and  continued  till  1692.  It  was  then 
continued  for  two  years  longer  by  ftatute  4  W.  and  M. 
c.  24.  but  though  frequent  attempts  were  niade  by  the 
government  to  revive  it  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  that 
reign,  (Com.  Journ.  11  Feb.  1694,  26  Nov.  1695, 
22  Ocl.  *696,  9  Feb.  1697,  31  Jan.  1698),  yet  the 
parliament  refilled  it  fo  flrongly,  that  it  finally  expired, 
and  the  prefs  became  properly  free  in  1694,  and  has 
continued  fo  ever  finee. 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs,  however,  fo  effential  to 
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the  nature  of  a  free  ftate,  confifts  not  in  freedom  from  Liberty 
cenfure  for  any  criminal  matter  that  may  be  publilhed,  II 
but  in  laying  no  previous  reftraints  upon  publications,  pbethrius. 
Every  freeman  has  undoubtedly  a  right  to  lay  what  v 
fentiments  he  pleafes  before  the  public ;  to  forbid  this, 
is  to  deftroy  the  freedom  of  the  prefs  :  but  if  he  pub-* 
lifhes  what  is  improper,  mifehievous,  or  illegal,  he  muft 
take  the  confequence  of  his  own  temerity  *.  To  fub-  *  See  Libel, 
je£l  the  prefs  to  the  reftridlive  power  of  a  licenfer  ih 
the  manner  above  mentioned,  is  to  fubjedl  all  freedom 
of  fentiment  to  the  prejudices  of  one  man,  and  make 
him  the  arbitrary  and  infallible  judge  of  all  controverted 
points  in  learning,  religion,  and  government.  But  to 
punilh  (as  the  law  does  at  prefent)  any  dangerous  or 
ofFenfive  writings  which,  wdien  publifhed,  fhall,  on  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial,  be  adjudged  of  a  pernicious 
tendency,  is  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  peace  and 
good  order,  of  government  and  religion,  the  only  folid 
foundations  of  civil  liberty.  Thus  the  will  of  indivi¬ 
duals  is  ftill  left  free  ;  the  abufe  only  of  that  free  will 
is  the  object  of  legal  punifhment.  Neither  is  any  re- 
ftraint  hereby  laid  upon  freedom  of  thought  or  inquiry 
liberty  of  private  fentiment  is  ftill  left  5  the  diffeminat- 
ing  or  making  public  of  bad  fentiments,  deftru&ive 
of  the  ends  of  fociety,  is  the  crime  which  fociety  cor- 
redls.  A  man  (fays  a  fine  writer  on  this  fubjedl)  may 
be  allowed  to  keep  poifons  in  his  clofet,  -but  not  pub¬ 
licly  to  vend  them  as  cordials.  And  to  this  we  may 
add,  that  the  only  plaufible  argument  heretofore  ufed 
for  reftraining  the  juft  *  freedom  of  the  prefs,  “  that  it 
was  neceffary  to  prevent  the  daily  abufe  of  it,”  will 
entirely  lofe  its  force,  when  it  is  ftiown  (by  a  feafonable 
exertion  of  the  laws)  that  the  prefs  cannot  be  abufed  to 
any  bad  purpofe  without  incurring  a  fuitable  punifh¬ 
ment  :  whereas  it  can  never  be  ufed  to  any  good  one 
when  under  the  controul  of  an  infpe£lor.  So  true 
will  it  be  found,  that  to  cenfure  the  licentioufnefs,  is  to 
maintain  the  liberty  of  the  prefs. 

Liberty,  in  Mythology ,  was  a  goddefs  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Among  the  former  fhe  was 
invoked  under  the  title  Eleutheria  ;  and  by  the  latter 
fhe  was  called  Libertas ,  and  held  in  Angular  venera¬ 
tion.  Temples,  altars,  and  ftatues,  were  ere&ed  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  this  deity.  A  very  magnificent  temple  was 
confecrated  to  her  on  Mount  Aventine,  by  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  before  which  was  a  fpacious  court,  called 
atrium  libertatis .  The  Romans  alfo  ere&ed  a  new 
temple  in  honour  of  Liberty,  when  Julius  Caefar  efta- 
blifhed  his  empire  over  theiv,  as  if  their  liberty  had 
been  fecured  by  an  event  which  proved  fatal  to  it.  In 
a  medal  of  Brutus,  Liberty  is  exhibited  under  the  figure 
of  a  woman,  holding  in  one  hand  a  cap,  the  fymbol  of 
liberty,  and  two  poniards  in  the  other,  with  the  in- 
feription  IDIBVS  MARTIIS. 

LIBETHRA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  the  founlain 
of  fong,  was  fituated  in  Magnefia,  a  diftrifl  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  annexed  to  Theffaly  ;  diftinfl  from  the  town  of 
Libethra,  which  flood  on  Mount  Olympus,  where  it. 
verges  towards  Macedonia  :  hence  the  mufes  are  called 
Lib  et  hr  ides,  (Virgil).  Strabo  places  on  Helicon,  not 
only  Iiippocrene,  and  the  temple  of  the  Mufes,  but  alfo 
the  cave  of  the  nymphs  Libethrides. 

L1BETHRIUS  mons,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a 
mountain  of  Bosotia,  diftant  from  Coronea  40  ftadia  j 
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Libethrius  where  flood  the  {tatues  of  the  Mufes,  and  of  the 
nymphs  furnamed  Libethrides  ;  a  mountain  probably 
f  conjoined  with,  or  at  lead  very  near  to,  Helicon. 

LIBITINA,  in  the  Roman  mythology,  a  goddefs 
which  prefided  over  funerals.  This  goddefs  was  the 
fame  with  the  Venus  inf  era  or  Epithymbia  of  the  Greeks* 
She  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  where  was  lodged  a  cer¬ 
tain  piece  of  money  for  every  perfon  who  died,  whofe 
name  was  recorded  in  a  regifler  called  Libitirice  ratio. 
This  pra&ice  was  eftablilhed  by  Servius  Tullius,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  account  of  the  number  of  annual 
deaths  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  confequently  the  rate 
of  increafe  or  decreafe  of  its  inhabitants. 

LIBITINARII,  were  undertakers  whofe  office  it 
was  to  take  care  of  funerals,  prepare  a\l  things  necef- 
ary  upon  this  folemn  occafion,  and  furnifh  every  ar¬ 
ticle  required. — They  got  their  livelihood  by  this 
gloomy  bufinefs,  and  kept  a  number  of  fervants  to 
perform  the  working  part  of  the  profeffion,  fuch  as 
the  pollinBores ,  vef pit /ones,  &c.  The  name  Libitinarii  is 
derived  from  Libitina „  the  goddefs  of  funerals,  in  whofe 
temple  were  fold  all  things  relating  to  funerals.  See 
Funeral. 

LIBNA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  facerdotal  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  a  place  of  ftrength,  as  appears  from 
Sennacherib’s  laying  fiege  to  it,  2  Kings  xix.  Ifaiah 
xxxvii.  In  Jerome’s  time,  a  village,  called  Lobna ,  in 
the  territory  of  Eleutheropolis. 

JABOURNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  Guienne,  and 
in  Bourdelois.  It  is  a  populous  trading  town,  and  is 
feated  on  the  river  Dordogne.  W.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat, 


LIBRA,  or  Balance,  one  of  the  mechanical  powers. 
See  Balance. 

Libra,  in  Afronomy,  one  of  the  12  figns  of  the 
zodiac,  and  exactly  oppofite  to  Aries  *  fo  called  be¬ 
cause  when  the  fun  is  in  this  fign  at  the  autumnal 
equinox,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  as  if  weighed 
in  a  balance. — The  ftars  in  this  conflellation  according 
to  Ptolemy  are  17,  Tycho  10,  Hevelius  20,  and  Flam- 
dead  51. 

Libra  alfo  denotes  the  ancient  Roman  pound,  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Sicilians,  who  called  it  htra. 

The  libra  was  divided  into  12  uncice  or  ounces,  and 
the  ounce  into  24  fcruples. 

The  divifions  of  the  libra  were,  the  uncia,  one  twelfth  \ 
the  fextans,  one  fixth  *,  the  quadransy  one  fourth  ;  the 
trie  ns,  one  third  ;  the  quincunx,  five  ounces  ;  th  zfemis, 
fix  y  the  feptunx,  feven  j  the  bes,  eight  ;  the  dodrans , 
nine  5  the  dextrans,  ten  \  the  deunx,  eleven  ;  laitly,  the 
as  weighed  twelve  ounces  or  one  libra. 

The  Roman  libra  was  ufed  in  France  for  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  their  coin  till  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
or  perhaps  till  that  of  Philip  I.  in  1093,  their  fols  being 
fo  proportioned,  as  that  20  of  them  were  equal  to  the 
libra.  By  degrees  it  became  a  term  of  account  :  and 
every  thing  of  the  value  of  twenty  fols  was  called  a 
livre. 

Libra  penfa,  in  our  law  books,  denotes  a  pound  of 
money  in  weight.  It  was  ufual  in  former  days  not 
only  to  tell  the  money  but  to  weigh  it  :  becaufe  many 
cities,  lords,  and  biihops,  having  their  mints,  coined 
money,  and  often  very  bad  too  ,  for  which  reafon, 
though  the  pound  confided  of  20  {hillings,  they  always 
weighed  it. 


3LilBRAR.II,  among  the  ancients,  were  a  fort  c£  Librarii, 
copyifls  who  tranfcribed  in  beautiful  or  at  lead  legible  t 
charaflers,  what  had  been  written  by  the  notarii  in 
notes  and  abbreviatures. 

LIBRARY,  an  edifice  or  apartment  cedined  for 
holding  a  confiderable  number  of  books  placed  regular¬ 
ly  on  (helves  \  or  the  books  themfelves  lodged  in  it. 

Some  authors  refer  the  origin  of  libraries  to  the 
Hebrews  5  and  obferve,  that  the  care  thefe  took  for 
the  prefervation  of  their  faeied  bocks,  and  the  me¬ 
mory  of  what  contained  the  a£lions  of  their  -ancedors, 
became  an  example  to  other  nations,  particularly  to 
the  Egyptians.  Ofmanduas,  king  of  Egypt,  is  faid 
to  have  taken  the  hint  fird  )  who,  according  to  Dio¬ 
dorus,  had  a  library  built  in  h:s  palace,  with  this  in- 
fcription  over  the  door  S^YXHE  IATPEION.  Nor  were 
the  Ptolemies,  who  reigned  in  the  fame  country,  lefs 
curious  and  magnificent  in  books. 

The  Scripture  alfo  fpeaks  of  a  library  of  the  kings 
of  Perfia,  Ezra  v.  17.  vi.  1.  which  fome  imagine  to 
have  confided  of  the  hidorians  of  that  nation,  and  of 
memoirs  of  the  affairs  of  date  $  but,  in  effect,  it  ap¬ 
pears  rather  to  have  been  a  depofitory  of  laws,  char¬ 
ters,  and  ordinances  of  the  kings.  The  Hebrew  text 
calls  it  the  houfe  of  treafures,  and  afterwards  the  houfe 
of  the  rolls,  where  the  treafures  were  laid  up.  We 
may,  with  more  judiee,  call  that  a  library ,  mentioned 
in  the  fecond  of  Efdras  to  have  been  built  by  Nehemiah, 
and  in  which  were  preferved  the  books  of  the  prophets, 
and  of  David,  and  the  letters  of  their  kings. 

The  fird  who  eredled  a  library  at  Athens  was  the 
tyrant  Pifidratus  ;  and  yet  Strabo  refers  the  honour 
of  it  to  Aridotle.  That  of  Pifidratus  was  tranfport- 
ed  by  Xerxes  into  Perfia,  and  was  afterwards  brought 
back  by  Seleucus  Nicanor  to  Athens.  Long  after, 
it  was  plundered  by  Sylla,  and  re-edablidied  by  Ha¬ 
drian.  Plutarch  fays,  that  under  Eumenes  there  was 
a  library  at  Pergamus,  containing  200,000  books.  Ty- 
rannian,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  contemporary  with 
Pompey,  had  a  library  of  30,000  volumes.  That  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  according  to  A.  Gellius,  contain¬ 
ed  700,000,  all  in  rolls,  burnt  by  Csefar’s  foldiers. 

Condantine,  and  his  fucceffors,  eredled  a  magnificent 
one  at  Condantinople  ;  which  in  the  eighth  century  con¬ 
tained  300,000  volumes,  all  burnt  by  order  of  Leo 
Ifaurus  ;  and,  among  the  red,  one  wherein  the  Iliad 
and  Odyfley  were  written  in  letters  of  gold,  on  the  guts 
of  a  ferpent. 

The  mod  celebrated  libraries  of  ancient  Rome,  were 
the  Ulpian,  and  the  Palatine.  They  alfo  boad  much 
of  the  libraries' of  Paulus  iEmilius,  who  conquered  Per- 
feus  ,  of  Lucilius  Lucullus,  of  Afinius  Pollio,  Atticus, 

Julius  Severus,  Domitius  Serenus,  Pamphilius  Martyr, 
and  the  emperors  Gordian  and  Trajan. 

Anciently,  every  large  church  had  its  library  5  as 
appears  by  the  writings  of  St  Jerome,  Anadafius,  and 
others.  Pope  Nicholas  laid  the  fird  foundation  of 
that  of  the  Vatjcan,  in  1450.  It  w'as  dedroyed  by 
the  condable  Bourbon,  in  the  lacking  of  Rome,  and 
redored  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  and  has  been  considerably 
enriched  with  the  ruins  of  that  of  Heidelberg,  plun¬ 
dered  by  Count  Tilly  in  1622.*  One  of  the  mod  com¬ 
plete  libraries  in  Europe,  was  faid  to  be  that  ere£led  at 
Florence  by  Cofmo  de  Medicis,  over  the  gate  where¬ 
of  is  written  LABOR  absque  laeore  \  though  it  is  now 
jH2  exceeded 
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Lllj[ary‘  exceeded  by  that  of  the  French  king,  begun  by  Fran-  bers,  and  others  :  that  of  St  Paul’s,  of  Sion  college  ;  Library 

eis  I.  augmented  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  completed  the  Queen’s  library,  ereCted  by  Queen  Caroline  in  II 

by  M:  Colbert.  ^  1 737  5  and  the  Surgeons  library,  kept  in  their  hall  in  ,  Llbya>  , 

The  emperor’s  library  at  Vienna,  according  to  Lam-  the  Old  Bailey,  &.C.  T""-* 

becius,  conlifts  of  8o,oco  volumes,  and  15,940  curious  In  Edinburgh  there  is  a  good  library  belonging  to 
medals.  .  the  univerfity,  well  furnifhed  with  books  5  but  it  is  de- 

The  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  built  on  the  foun-  ficientin  a  catalogue.  There  is  alfo  a  noble  library  of 

daticn  of  that  of  Duke  Humphrey,  exceeds  that  of  books  and  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  faculty  of  ad- 

any  univerfity  in  Europe,  and  even  thofe  of  all  the  vocates.  See  Advocate.  The  library  belonging  to 

fbvereigns  of  Europe,  except  the  emperor’s  and  French  the  fociety  of  writers  to  the  %net,  although  of  lefs  ex- 

king’s,  which  are  each  of  them  older  by  100  years.  tent,  yet  in  the  judicious  feleaion  of  the  belt  books, 

It  was  firft  opened  in  1602,  and  has  fmce  found  a  and  the  bed  editions,  which  by  the  attention  of  the  fo- 

great  number  of  benefaCtors  ;  particularly  Sir  Robert  ciety  are  now  kept  in  excellent  order,  is  inferior  to' 

Cotton,  Sir  H.  Savil,  Arch  biftiop  Laud,  Sir  Kenelm  none  in  the  kingdom. 

^*£by,  Mr  Allen,  Dr  Pococke,  Mr  Selden,  and  others.  LIBRATION,  in  AJlronomy ,  an  apparent  irregula- 
The  Vatican,  the  Medicean,  that  of  BelTarion  at  Ve-  rity  of  the  moon’s  motion,  whereby  (he  feems  to  librate 

nice,  and  thofe  juft  mentioned,  exceed  the  Bodleian  in  about  her  axis,  fometimes  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft,  and 

Greek  manufcripts :  which  yet  outdoes  them  all  in  Ori-  now  and  then  from  the  weft  to  the  eaft.  See  Astro- 

ental  manufcripts.  NOMY  Index, 

As  to  printed  books,  the  Ambrofian  at  Milan,  and  LIBURNIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  diftria  of  II- 

that  of  Wolfenbuttle,  are  two  of  the  moft  famous,  and  lyricum,  extending  towards  the  Adriatic  between  Iftria 
yet  both  inferior  to  the  Bodleian.  on  the  weft,  Dalmatia  on  the  eaft,  and  Mount  Albius 

King's  LlBRART,  at  St  James’s,  was  founded  by  on  the  north.  Liburni ,  the  people.  The  apparitors, 

Henry,  eldeft  fon  of  James  I.  and  made  up  partly  of  who  at  the  command  of  the  magiftrate  fummoned  the 
books,  and  partly  of  manufcripts,  with  many  other  people  from  the  country,  were  called  Liburni ,  becaufe 
curiofities,  for  the  advancement  of  learning.  It  has  generally  men  of  Liburnia . — Liburna ,  or  Liburnicat 
received  many  additions  from  the  libraries  of  Ifaac  (Horace^),  denoted  a  kind  of  light  and  fwift  (kiff,  ufed 

Cafaubon  and  others.  .  by  the  Liburnians  in  their  fea-roving  or  piracies,  for 

Cottonian.  LlBRART ,  originally  confided  of  958  vo-  which  they  were  noted.  Liburnum  (Juvenal),  was  a 
lumes  of  original  charters,  grants,  inftruments,  letters  fpecies  of  litter  made  in  form  of  Liburnian  (kiifs, 
of  fovereign  princes,  tranfaCtions  between  this  and  other  wherein  the  noblemen  of  Rome  were  carried,  and  where 
kingdoms  and  dates,  genealogies,  hiftories,  regifters  of  they  fat  at  their  eafe,  either  reading  or  writing, 
monafteries,  remains  of  Saxon  laws,  the  book  of  Gene-  LIBURNUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  mountain  of 
(is,  thought  to  be  the  moft  ancient  Greek  copy  extant,  Campania.  Alfo  a  port  of  Tufcany.  Now  Livorna ^ 
and  faid  to  have  been  written  by  Origen  in  the  fecond  or  Leghorn .  E.  Long.  11.  N.  Lat.  43,  30. 
century,  and  the  curious  Alexandrian  copy  or  manu-  LIBYA,  in  general,  according  to  the  Greeks,  de¬ 
fer  ip.t  in  Greek  capitals.  This  library  is  kept  in  the  noted  Africa.  An  appellation  derived  from  lub9 
Britifh  Mufeum,  with  the  large  and  valuable  library  iC  thirft,”  being  a  dry  and  thirfty  country.  See  Africa. 
of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  amounting  to  upwards  of  42,000  Libya,  in  a  more  reftrained  fenfe,  was  the  middle 
volumes,  &tc.  There  are  many  public  libraries  be-  part  of  Africa,  extending  north  and  weft,  (Pliny)  j 
longing  to  the  feveral  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cam-  between  the  Mediterranean  to  the  north,  and  Ethiopia 
bridge,  and  the  univerfities  in  North  Britain.  The  to  the  eaft  :  and  was  twofold,  the  Hither  or  Exterior 
principal  public  libraries  in  London,  belide  that  of  the  Libya  ;  and  the  Farther  or  Interior,  The  former  lay 
Mufeum,  are  thofe  of  the  College  of  Heralds,  of  the  between  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  and  the  Far - 
College  of  Phyficians,  of  DoCtors  Commons,  to  which  t her  Libya  and  Ethiopia  beyond  Egypt  on  the  fouth, 
every  biftiop,  at  the  time  of  his  confecration,  gives  at  (Ptolemy).  The  Farther  or  Interior  Libya  was  a  vaft 
lead  20I.  fometimes  50I.  for  the  purchafe  of  books  ;  country,  lying  between  the  Hither  Libya  on  the  north, 
thofe  of  Gray’s  Inn,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Inner  Temple,  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  weft,  the  Ethiopic  on  the 
and  Middle  Temple  }  that  of  Lambeth,  founded  by  fouth,  and  Ethiopia  beyond  Egypt  on  the  eaft,  (Pto- 
Arch biftiop  Bancroft  in  1610,  for  the  ufe  of  fucceeding  lemy). 

archbifhops  of  Canterbury,  and  increafed  by  the  bene-  Libya,  in  a  (till  more  reftrained  fenfe,  called,  for 
factions  of  Archbiftiops  Abbot,  Sheldon,  and  Tennifon,  diftinCtion’s  fake,  Libya  Propria ,  was  a  northern  di- 
and  faid  to  conlift  of  at  leaft  15,000  printed  books,  and  ftriCt  of  Africa,  and  a  part  of  the  Hither  Libya  ;  fitu- 
6 17  volumes  in  manufcript  5  that  of  Red*Crofs  ftreet,  ated  between  Egypt  to  the  eaft,  the  Mediterranean  to 
founded  by  Dr  Daniel  Williams,  a  Prefbyterian  divine,  the  north,  the  Syrtis  Major  and  the  Regio  Tripoli- 
and  (ince  enriched  by  many  private  benefactions ;  that  tana  to  the  weft,  the  Garamantes  and  Ethiopia  be¬ 
ef  the  Royal  Society,  called  the  Arundelian  or  Norfolk  yond  Egypt  to  the  fouth.  Now  the  kingdom  and  defert 
library ,  becaufe  the  principal  part  of  the  collection  of  Barca .  This  Libya  was  again  fubdivided  into  Libya 
formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of  Arundel,  and  was  taken  in  the  ftriCteft  fenfe  of  all,  and  into  Marmarica 
given  to  the  Society  by  Henry  Howard,  afterwards  arid  Cyrenaica.  Libya  in  the  ftriCteft  fenfe,  otherwife 
duke  of  Norfolk,  in  1666,  which  library  has  been  in-  the  Exterior ,  was  the  moft  eaftern  part  of  Libya  Pro - 
creafed  by  the  valuable  collection  of  Francis  Afton,  pria,  next  to  Egypt,  with  Marmaiica  on  the  weft,  the 
Efq.  in  1715,  and  is  continually  increafing  by  the  Mediterranean  ©n  the  north,  and  the  Nubi,  now  called 
numerous  be^efaCtions  of  the  works  of  its  learned  mem-  Nubia ,  to  the  fouth,  (Ptolemy). 

LICENSE, 

3  ■ 
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Licenfe  LICENSE,  in  Law ,  an  authority  given  to  a  perfon 
.  II .  to  do  fome  lawful  a£L 

_.^niuS* ,  LICENSER  of  Books,  has  been  an  officer  in  aim  oft 
every  civilized  country,  till  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century, 
when  it  was  aboliffied  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  been, 
proved  by  Beckmann,  that  fuchan  office  was  eftablifhed, 
not  only  in  the  Roman  empire,  but  alfoin  the  republic 
and  the  Rates  of  Greece.  All  the  copies  of  the  works  of 
Protagoras  which  could  be  procured,  were  burnt  at  A- 
thens  by  the  public  crier,  and  the  fatirical  works  of  La- 
bienus  (hared  the  fame  fate  under  the  reign  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  Auguftus.  Not  long  after  the  invention  of  printing, 
laws  were  enadfed  for  fubje&ing  books  to  examination  5 
a  regulation  which  was  propofed  even  by  Plato,  and 
which  many  have  fince  wifhed  for.  It  appears  that  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs  is  only  a  modern  privilege,  and  that 
it  has  not  been  enjoyed  in  its  utmoft  latitude  in  any 
country  but  Great  Britain. 

Licensee  of  the  Prefs .  See  LlBERTTof  the  Prefs. 

LICENTIATE,  one  who  has  obtained  the  degree 
of  a  licenfe. — The  greateft  number  of  the  officers  of 
juftice  in  Spain  are  diftinguifhed  by  no  other  title  than 
that  of  licentiate .  In  order  to  pafs  licentiate  in  common 
law,  civil  law,  and  phyfic,  they  muft  have  ftudied  feven 
years,  and  in  divinity  ten.  Among  us  a  licentiate  ufual- 
ly  means  a  phyfician  who  has  a  licenfe  to  pra&ife,  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  college  of  phyficians. 

LICETUS,  a  celebrated  phyfician  of  Italy,  was 
born  at  Rappollo,  in  the  Rate  of  Genoa,  1577.  He 
came,  it  feems,  into  the  world,  before  his  mother  had 
completed  the  feventh  month  of  her  pregnancy  ;  but 
his  father,  being  an  ingenious  phyfician,  wrapped  him 
up  in  cotton,  and  nurtured  him  fo,  that  he  lived  to  be 
77  years  of  age.  He  was  trained  with  great  care,  and 
became  a  very  diftinguiflied  man  in  his  profeffion  3  and 
was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  works :  his  book 
De  Monjlris  every  body  muft  have  heard  of.  He  was 
profeffor  of  philofophy  and  phyfic  at  Padua,  where  ho 
died  in  1 655. 

LICHEN,  Liverwort,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  of  algae,  in  the  cryptogamia  clafs. 
See  Botany  Index-. 

L IC HFI ELD.-  See  Litchfield . 

LICHTENBERG,  a  caftle  of  France,  in  Lower 
Alface,  and  the  chief  place  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
name  5  feated  on  a  rock,  near  the  mountains  Vofges, 
and  looked  upon  as  impregnable.  E.  Long.  7.  35. 
N.  Lat.  48.  55. 

LICHTENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Franconia,  and  margravate  of  Cullembach. 
E.  Long.  12.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  26. 

LICHTENFELS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Franconia,  and  biffiopric  of  Bamberg,  feated 
on  the  river  Mayne,  in  S.  Long,  ii.io.  N-  Lat.  50. 
20. 

LICHTENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in 
Tockerberg,  feated  on  the  river  Thour.  E.  Long. 
2.  15.  N.  Lat.  47.  25. 

LICHTSTALL,  a  handfome  town  of  Swifferland, 
in  the  county  of  Bafil ;  feated  on  the  river  Ergetz,  in 
E.  Long.  7.  57.  N.  Lat.  47.  40. 

LICINIUS  Stolo,  a  famous  Roman  tribune, 
fiyled  Stole  on  account  of  a  law  he  made,  while  tribune,  ' 
that  no  Roman  citizen  ftiould  poffefs  more  than  500 
acres  of  land  3  alleging,  that  when  they  occupied  more, 


they  could  not  cultivate  it  with  care,  nor  pull  up  the  Licinius 
ufelefs  ffioots  ( jlolones )  that  grow  from  the  roots  of  trees,  ^ 

He  is  memorable  alfo  for  enabling,  that  one  of  the  con-  .  ,'u 

fills  ftiould  always  be  of  a  plebeian  family.  He  lived 
about  362  B.  C. 

LICNON,  in  the  Dionyfian  folemnities,  the  myftical 
van  of  Bacchus 3  a  thing  fo  effential  to  all  the  folemni- 
ties  of  this  god,  that  they  could  not  be#duly  celebrated 
without  it.  See  Dionysia. 

LICNOPHORI,  in  the  Dionyfian  folemnities,  thofe 
who  carried  the  licnon. 

LIC.OLA,  or  Lago  di  Licola,  a  lake  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  formerly  famous  for  plenty  of  excellent 
fifti  3  but  in  the  year  1538  an-explofion  of  a  volcano 
changed  one  part  of  it  into  a  mountain  of  afhes,  and 
the  other  into  a  morals.  It  was  anciently  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Lucrine  lake. 

LICONTA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pent- 
andria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index. 

LICTORS,  among  the  Romans,  were  officers  efta¬ 
blifhed  by  Romulus,  who  always  attended  the  chief  ma~ 
giftrates  when  they  appeared  in  public.. 

The  duty  of  their  office  confifted  in  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  :  1.  Suhmotio ,  or  clearing  the  way  for 
the  magiftrate  they  attended  :  this  they  did  by  word 
of  mouth  ;  or,  if  there  was  occafion,  by  ufing  the  rod*} 
they  always  carried  along  with  them.  2.  Ammadverjio , 
or  caufing  the  people  to  pay  the  ufual  refpeCf  to  the 
magiftrate,  as  to  alight,  if  on  horfeback,  or  in  a  chariot  3 
to  rife  up,  uncover,  make  way,  and  the  like.  3.  Prce- 
itio ,  or  walking  before  the  magiftrates :  this  they  did  not 
confufedly,  or  altogether,  nor  by  two  or  three  abreafty 
but  fingly,  following  one  another  in  a  ftraight  line. 

They  alio  preceded  the  triumphal  car  in  public  triumphs^ 
and  it  wras  alfo  part  of  their  office  to  arreft  criminals, 
and  to  be  public  executioners  in  beheading,  &c.  Their 
enfigns  were  the  fasces  and  securis. 

As  to  the  number  of  lnftors  allowed  each  magiftrate, 
a  dictator  had  twenty-four,  a  mafter  of  the  horfe  fix,  a 
conful  twelve,  a  preetor  fix  3  and  each veftal  virgin,  when 
file  appeared  abroad,  had  one, 

LIDD.  See  Lydd. 

*  LIDDEL,  Dr  Duncan,  profeffor  of  mathematics - 
and  of  medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Helmftadt,  was 
born  in  the  year  1561  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  received 
the  firft  part  of  his  education  in  languages  and  philo¬ 
fophy.  About  the  age  of  eighteen  he  repaired  to  the 
univerfity  of  Francfort,  where  he  fpent  three  years  in  a 
diligent  application  to  mathematics  and  philofophy. 

From  Francfort  he  proceeded  to  Wratiflaw,  or  Breflaw. 
in  Silefia,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  made  uncommon  pro- 
grefs  in  his  favourite  ftudy  of  mathematics,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  very  eminent  profeffor,  Paulus  Wittichius. 

Having  ftudied  at  Breflaw  for  the  fpace  of  one  year,  he 
returned  to  Francfort  and  remained  there  three  years, 
paying  the  moft  intenfe  application  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic. 

A  contagious  diftemper  having  broken  out  at  that  place, 
the  ftudents  were  difperfed^  and  Liddel  retired  to  the  uni¬ 
verfity  of  Roftock.  Here  he  renew  ed  his  ftudies,  rather 
as  a  companion  than  as  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Bru- 
caeus,  who,  though  an  excellent  mathematician,  did  not 
fcruple  to  confefs  that  he  was  inftruftedby  Liddel  in  the 
more  perfedl  knowledge  of  the  Copernican  fyftem,  and 
ether  aftronomical  queftions.  In  1590  he  returned  once 
more  to  Francfort,  But  having  there  heard,  of  the  in- 
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crealing  reputation  of  the  Academia  Julia,  eftabliftied  at 
,  ^lc^or(  *  .  Helmftadt  by  Henry  duke  of  Brunfwick,  Mr  Liddel  re¬ 
moved  thither  ;  and  foon  after  his  arrival  was  appointed 
to  the  firft  or  lower  profefforfhip  of  mathematics.  From 
thence  he  was  promoted  to  the  fecond  and  more  digni¬ 
fied  mathematical  chair,  which  he  occupied  for  nine 
years,  with  much  credit  to  himfelf  and  to  the  Julian 
Academy.  In  1596  he  obtained  the  decree  of  M.  D. 
was  admitted  a  member  of  that  faculty,  and  began  pub¬ 
licly  to  teach  phyfic.  By  his  teaching  and  his  writings 
he  was  the  chief  fupport  of  the  medical  fchool  at  Helm¬ 
ftadt  ;  was  employed  as  firft  phyfician  at  the  court  of 
Brunfwick,  and  had  much  practice  among  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  that  country.  Having  been  feveral  times 
eledled  dean  of  the  faculties  both  of  philofophy  and  phy¬ 
fic,  he  had  in  the  year  1604  honour  of  being  chofen 
prote&or  of  the  univerfity.  But  neither  academical  ho¬ 
nours,  nor  the  profits  of  an  extenfive  practice  abroad, 
could  make  Dr  Liddel  forget  his  native  country.  In 
the  year  1  boo  he  took  a  final  leave  of  the  Academia  Ju¬ 
lia  ;  and  after  travelling  for  fome  time  through  Germany 
and  Italy,  he  at  length  fettled  in  Scotland.  He  died  in 
the  year  1613,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age.  By  his  laft 
will  he  bellowed  certain  lands  purchafed  by  him  near 
Aberdeen  upon  the  univerfity  there,  in  all  time  com¬ 
ing,  for  the  education  and  fupport  of  fix  poor  feho- 
lars.  Among  a  variety  of  regulations  and  injunctions 
for  the  management  of  this  charity,  he  appoints  the 
magiftrates  of  Aberdeen  his  truftees,  and  folemnly  de¬ 
nounces  the  curfe  of  God  on  any  perfon  who  fhall  abufe 
or  mifapply  it.  His  works  are,  1.  Hifputationes  Medi - 
cinales ,  Helmjladt,  1603,  4to.  2.  Ars  Medica  fuccinBe 
rt  perfpicue  explicata ,  Hamburg  hi,  1 607,  8vo.  This  per¬ 
formance  is  dedicated  to  King  James  VI.  and  is  divided 
into  five  books,  viz.  IntroduBio  in  totam  Medicinam  ; 
He  Physiologic  ;  He  Pathologic  ;  He  Signorum  doBrina  ; 
He  Therapeutic  a.  3.  He  Feb  rib  us  Libri  tres ,  Ham - 

burghi ,  1610,  i2mo.  4.  TraBatus  de  dente  aurco , 
Hamburghi ,  1628,  i2mo.  This  laft  performance  Dr 
Ifiddel  publilhed  in  order  to  refute  a  ridiculous  ftory 
then  current  of  a  poor  boy  in  Silefia,  who,  at  feven 
years  of  age,  having  loft  fome  of  his  teeth,  brought 
forth,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  his  parents,  a  new  tooth 
of  pure  gold.  Jacobus  Horftius,  doClor  and  profeffor 
of  medicine  in  the  Academia  Julia ,  at  the  fame  time 
.  with  our  author, had  publilhed  a  book,  which  he  dedicated 

to  the  emperor  Rudolphus  II.  to  prove  that  this  won¬ 
derful  tooth  was  a  prodigy  fent  from  heaven  to  en¬ 
tourage  the  Germans  then  at  war  with  the  Turks,  and 
foretelling,  from  this  golden  tooth,  the  future  victories 
of  the  Chriftians,  with  the  final  defiruClion  of  the 
Turkilh  empire  and  Mahometan  faith;  and  a  return 
of  the  golden  age  in  1700,  preparatory  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  The  impofture  was  foon  after  difeovered 
to  be  a  thin  plate  of  gold,  Ikilfully  drawn  over  the  na¬ 
tural  tooth  by  an  artift  of  that  country,  with  a  view  to 
excite  the  public  admiration  and  charity.  5.  Artis con- 
jervandt  Sanitatem ,  libri  duo,  Aberdonia,  1651,  i2mo  ; 
a  poflhumous  work. 

LIDFORD,  a  village  of  DevonPnire  in  England,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  river  Lid,  two  or  three  miles  eaft  of  Brent 
Tor,  was  formerly  a  famous  town,  with  a  caftle.  It 
was  much  deftroyed  by  the  Danes  in  997.  The  vil¬ 
lage  is  now  fmall,  but  the  lands  in  the  parifh  are  rich 
and  fertile,  the  whole  foreft  of  Dartmore  being  in  the 


verge  of  it.  The  river  here  being  pent  up  at  the  bridge  Lidforrf 
with  rocks,  has  made  itfelf  fo  deep  a  fall,  that  the  noife  l| 
of  the  water  only  is  heard  without  being  feen.  ,  Lic< 

LIDKOPING,  a  town  of  Weft  Gothland  in  Swe¬ 
den,  feated  on  the  lake  Wenar,  in  E,  Long.  13.  40. 

N.  Lat.  58.  25. 

LIDNEY,  a  town  of  Gloucefterftiire  in  England, 

71  miles  from  London,  is  feated  on  the  weft  bank  of 
the  river  Severn.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  large  Roman  encampment,  with  foundations 
of  many  ancient  buildings,  among  which  are  the  ruins 
of  a  Roman  hypocauft  of  an  oval  form  ;  and  Roman 
antiquities  and  coins  are  often  found.  Mr  Bathurfthas 
a  fine  feat  here  called  Sydney-Park ,  in  the  midft  of  ex¬ 
tenfive  woods. 

LIE,  in  morals,  denotes  a  criminal  breach  of  veraci¬ 
ty. — Archdeacon  Paley,  in  treating  of  this  fubjeft,  ob- 
ferves,  that  there  are  falsehoods  which  are  not  lies  ;  that 
is,  which  are  not  criminal  :  and  there  are  lies  which  are 
not  literally  and  dire&ly  falfe. 

I.  Cafes  of  the  firft  clafs  are  thofe,  1.  Where  no  one 
is  deceived  :  as,  for  inftance  in  parables,  fables,  novels, 
jefts,  tales  to  create  mirth,  or  ludicrous  embelliftiments 
of  a  ftory,  in  which  the  declared  defign  of  the  fpeaker 
is  not  to  inform,  but  to  divert  ;  compliments  in  the 
fubfeription  of  a  letter  ;  a  prifoner’s  pleading  not  guil¬ 
ty  ;  an  advocate  afferting  the  juftice,  or  his  belief  of 
the  juftice,  of  his  client’s  caufe.  In  fuch  inftance  no 
confidence  is  deftroyed,  becaufe  none  was  repofed  ;  no 
proraife  to  fpeak  the  truth  is  violated,  becaufe  none 
was  given  or  underftood  to  be  given.  2.  Where  the 
perfon  you  fpeak  to  has  no  right  to  know  the  truth,  1 
or  more  properly  where  little  or  no  inconveniency  re- 
fults  from  the  want  of  confidence  in  fuch  cafes  ;  as 
where  you  tell  a  falfehood  to  a  madman  for  his  own 
advantage;  to  a  robber,  to  conceal  your  property  ;  to 
an  aflfaflin,  to  defeat  or  to  divert  him  from  his  purpofe. 

It  is  upon  this  principle,  that,  by  the  laws  of  war,  it 
is  allowed  to  deceive  an  enemy  by  feints,  falfe  colours, 
fpies,  falfe  intelligence,  and  the  like  ;  but,  by  no  means, 
in  treaties,  truces,  fignals  of  capitulation,  or  furrender: 
and  the  difference  is,  that  the  former  fuppofe  hoftilities 
to  continue,  the  latter  are  calculated  to  terminate  or  fuf- 
pend  them. 

Many  people  indulge  in  ferious  difeourfe  a  habit  of 
fiction  and  exaggeration,  in  the  accounts  they  give  of 
themfelves,  of  their  acquaintance,  or  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  things  which  they  have  feen  or  heard  ;  and  fo 
long  as  the  fadls  they  relate  are  indifferent,  and  their 
narratives  though  falfe  are  inoffenfive,  it  may  feem  a 
fuperftitious  regard  to  truth  to  cenfure  them  merely 
for  truth’s  fake.  Yet  the  practice  ought  to  be  check¬ 
ed  ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to 
pronounce  beforehand,  with  certainty,  concerning  any 
lie  that  it  is  inoffenfive;  or  to  fay  what  ill  confe- 
quences  may  refult  from  a  lie  apparently  inoffenfive  : 

And,  in  the  next  place,  the  habit,  when  once  formed, 
is  eafily  extended  to  ferve  the  defigns  of  malice  or  in- 
tereft  ;  like  all  habits,  itfpreads  indeed  of  itfelf.  Pious 
frauds,  as  they  are  improperly  enough  called,  pretend¬ 
ed  infpirations,  forged  books,  counterfeit  miracles,  are 
impofitions  of  a  more  ferious  nature.  It  is  poffible 
that  they  may  fometimes,  though  feldom,  have  been 
fet  up  and  encouraged  with  a  defign  to  do  good  :  but 
the  good  they  aim  at  requires  that  the  belief  of  them 
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lie  Ihould  be  perpetual,  which  is  hardly  poffible  5  and  the 
li  ^  detection  of  the  fraud  is  fure  to  difparage  the  credit  of 
,  all  pretenfions  of  the  fame  nature.  Chriftianity  has 
fuffered  more  injury  from  this  caufe  than  from  all  other 
caufes  put  together. 

II.  As  there  may  be  falfehoods  which  are  not  lies, 
fo  there  may  be  lies  without  literal  or  direct  falfehood. 
An  opening  is  always  left  for  this  fpecies  of  prevarica¬ 
tion,  when  the  literal  and  grammatical  fignification  of 
a  fentence  is  different  from  the  popular  and  cuftomary 
meaning.  It  is  the  wilful  deceit  that  makes  the  lie  } 
and  we  wilfully  deceive,  when  our  expreffions  are  not 
true,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  we  believe  the  hearer  ap¬ 
prehends  them.  Befides,  it  is  abfurd  to  contend  for 
any  fenfe  of  words,  in  oppofition  to  ufage  }  for  all 
fenfes  of  all  words  are  founded  upon  ufage,  and  upon 
nothing  ejfe,  Or  a  man  may  a<5t  a.lie  ;  as  by  pointing 
his  finger  in  a  wrong  dire&ion,  when  a  traveller  in¬ 
quires  of  him  his  road}  or  when  a  tradefman  Ihuts  up 
his  windows,  to  induce  his  creditors  to  believe  that  he 
is  abroad:  for  to  all  moral  purpofes,  and  therefore  as 
to  veracity,  fpeech  and  action  are  the  fame j  fpeech 
being  only  a  mode  of  a&ion. 

LIECHTENAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  Franconia  and  margravate  of  Anfpach,  fubjeft 
to  Nuremberg.  E.  Long.  9.  5.  N.  Lat.  48.  43. 

LIEGE  ( Ligius ),  in  Law ,  prcperly  fignifies  a  vaf- 
fal,  who  holds  a  kind  of  fee,  that  binds  him  in  a  clofer 
obligation  to  his  lord  than  ether  people. 

The  term  feems  to  be  derived  from  the  Trench  Her, 
<c  to  bind  on  account  of  a  ceremony  ufed  in  render¬ 
ing  faith  or  homage  :  which  was  by  locking  the  vaffal’s 
thumb  or  his  hand  in  that  of  the  lord,  to  (how  that 
he  was  fall  bound  by  his  oath  of  fidelity.  Cujas, 
Vigenere,  and  Bignon,  choofe  rather  to  derive  the 
word  from  the  fame  fource  with  leudis  or  leodi,  “  loy¬ 
al,  faithful.”  But  Du  Cange  falls  in  with  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  thofe  who  derive  it  from  lid,  a  kind  of  vaffals, 
fc  firmly  attached  to  their  lord,  on  account  of  lands  or 


fees  held  of  him,  that  they  were  obliged  to  do  him  all 
manner  of  fervice,  33  if  they  were  his  domeftics.  He 
adds,  this  was  formerly  called  litgium  fervitium ,  and  the 
perfon  litge.  In  this  fenfe,  the  word  is  ufed,  Leg. 
Edw.  cap.  29.  Judceifub  tutela  rcgis  ligea  debent  ejfe; 
that  is,  wholly  under  his  prote&ion. 

By  liege  homage,  the  vaffal  was  obliged  to  ferve  his 
lord  towards  all,  and  againft  all,  excepting  his  father. 
In  whieh  fenfe,  the  word  was  ufed  in  oppofition  to 
fimple  homage  j  which  laft  only  obliged  the  vaffal  to  pay 
the  rights  and  accuftomed  dues  to  his  lord }  and  not  to 
bear  arms  againft  the  emperqr,  prince,  or  other  fupe- 
rior  lord :  fo  that  a  liege  man  was  a  perfon  wholly  de¬ 
voted  to  his  lord,  and  entirely  under  his  command. 
Omnibus ,  &c.  Reginaldus ,  rex  Inful  arum,  falutem. 
Sciatis  quod  deveni  homo  ligeus  domini  regis  Anglia:  Jo - 
hannis ,  contra  omnes  mor tales,  quamdiu  vixero  ;  et  inde 
ei  fidelitatem  et  facra  men  turn  prefiti,  &c.  MS.  penes 
W.  Dugdale. 

But  it  muft  be  obferved,  there  were  formerly  two 
kinds  of  liege  homage  :  the  one,  by  which  the  vaffal 
was  obliged  to  ferve  his  lord,  againft  all,  without  ex¬ 
ception  even  of  his  fovereign ;  the  other,  by  which  he 
was  to  ferve  him  againft  all,  except  fuch  other  lords  as 
he  had  formerly  owed  liege  homage  to. 

In  our  old  ftatutes  lieges,  and  liege  people,  are 
terms  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  king’s  lubje&s  5  as 
being  liges,  ligi,  or  ligati,  obliged  to  pay  allegiance  to 
him  }  8  Henry  VI.  14  Hen.  VIII.  &c.  though  private 
perfons  had  their  lieges  too.  Reinaldus ,  Dei  gratia , 
abbas  Ramefce,  prapofto  et  hominibus  de  Brancefre,  et 
omnibus  vicinis  Francis  et  Anglis  falutem .  Sciatis  me 
dedijfe  terrain  Fife,  in  depedene  (Jiodie  depedale )  huic 
B  of e  lino,  et  uxori  ejus  A  If  nice — ea  condi tionc  quod  ejfeBi 
fni  homines  legis .  Lib.  Ramef. 

LlEG E-Pouf  ie,  in  Scots  Law ,  is  oppofed  to  death¬ 
bed  }  and  fignifies  a  perfon’s  enjoying  that  ftate  of 
health  in  which  only  he  can  difpofe  of  his  property  at 
pleafure. 
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